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HYGROMETRT. 


"■"rNDER  the  article  Evaporation,  we  explained  the 
\_j  Manner  in  wliich  water  is  supposed  to  be  elevated, 
and  suspended  in  the  atmosphere  :  we  now  propose  to  take 
a  view  of  the  various  contrivances  which  have  been  cm- 
ployed  for  detecting  the  presence  of  aqueous  vapour  in  that 
fluid,  and  ascertaininij,  not  only  the  relative,  but  the  abso- 
lute quantity  of  moisture,  which  exists  at  different  times  in 
given  portions  of  air. 

2.  The  foundation  of  almost  all  the  contrivances  which 
have  hitherto  been  employed  for  that  purpose,  is  the  affini- 
ty for  moisture  possessed  by  a  variety  of  substances.  This 
affinity  is  exerted  more  or  less  by  a  considerable  number 
of  bodies ;  but  it  is  displayed,  in  the  most  eminent  degree, 
by  sulphuric  acid,  the  fixed  alkalies,  several  of  the  earths, 
the  salts  denominated  deliquescent,  more  especially  the 
muriate  and  nitrate  of  lime  ;  as  well  as  by  many  substances 
of  animal  or  vegetable  origin,  particularly  hair,  membrane, 
horn,  ivory,  whalebone,  feathers,  the  beards  of  corn,  wood, 
cordage,  paper,  &c.  All  these  substances  possess  the  pro- 
perty of  abstracting  moisture  from  the  atmosphere  ;  but  the 
union  which  they  form  with  it  is  so  very  slight,  that  they 
readily  yield  it  up  again  to  the  air  when  that  fluid  has  by 
any  means  become  drier,  either  by  an  increase  of  tempera- 
ture, or  the  deposition  of  the  water  which  formerly  existed 
in  it  in  a  vaporous  state.  Hence  the  condition  of  these  bo- 
dies with  respect  to  humidity,  may  be  employed  as  an  indi- 
cation of  the  quantity  of  moisture  contained  in  a  given  vo- 
lume of  the  air  by  which^they  are  surrounded.  The  epithet 
Hygroscofiic  has  been  applied  to  substances  used  for  this 
purpose  ;  and  the  various  instruments  which  have  been 
foimed  of  them,  are  called  Hygrometers.,  or  measurers  of 
moisture. 

3.  The  alterations  of  dryness  and  humidity  to  which  all 
hygroscopic  bodies  are  subject,  are  accompanied  with  cor- 
responding changes  in  their  weight  and  dimensions ;  and, 
therefore,  all  hygrometers  are  constructed  so  as  to  have  a 
reference  by  their  indications,  either  to  change  of  weight  or 
change  of  volume.  The  latter  of  these  changes,  though 
frequently  less  appreciable  in  its  extent  than  variation  of 
weight,  is  however  more  readily,  as  well  as  more  conve- 
niently estimated  ;  and  hence  the  greater  number  of  hygro- 
meters consist  of  some  animal  or  vegetable  substance,  hav- 
ing a  fibrous  structure,  the  expansions  of  which  by  mois- 
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ture  are  rendered  more  sensible  by  mechanical  contri- 
vances. Some  hygrometers,  however,  are  constructed  so 
as  to  indicate  changes  of  humidity  in  the  medium  to  which 
they  are  exposed,  by  changes  of  weight,  arising  from  the 
absorption  or  extrication  of  moisture  ;  and  one  of  these  in- 
struments, invented  by  Mr  Leslie,  perhaps  the  most  accu- 
rate of  them  all,  is  formed  upon  a  principle  which  cannot  be 
referred  either  to  change  of  weight  or  of  volume. 

4.  It  is  only  of  late  that  hygrometers  have  been  construct- 
ed with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  The  earlier  instruments 
which  bear  that  name  were  extremely  imperfect :  the  me- 
chanical part  was  executed  in  a  very  rude  manner,  and  no 
attention  was  paid  to  the  graduation  of  the  scale  which 
marked  the  enlargement  or  contraction  of  the  hygroscopic 
substance,  farther  than  to  make  it  point  out  mere  diflTer- 
ences  in  the  state  of  the  air  with  respect  to  moisture.  No 
attem.pt  was  made  to  determine  two  fixed  points,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  thermometer,  by  which  the  various  scales  might 
be  reduced  to  a  common  standard ;  and  still  less  to  ascer- 
tain the  absolute  quantity  of  moisture  in  a  given  volume  of 
air,  corresponding  to  the  different  points  of  the  scale  em- 
ployed. In  short,  nothing  higher  was  aimed  at  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  hygrometer,  than  to  obtain  some  substance 
which  suffered  considerable  variations  of  bulk,  by  the  ab- 
sorption of  moisture,  without  the  smallest  regard  to  the  re- 
gularity of  its  dilatations.  Almost  all  of  them  were  very 
unwieldy;  and  none  of  them  could  be  applied  to  nice  re- 
searches into  the  hygrometric  state  of  small  portions  of  air. 
To  describe  the  construction  of  them,  with  much  minute- 
ness, would  therefore  be  as  useless  as  inconsistent  with  the 
limits  of  this  article. 

5.  Both  animal  and  vegetable  substances  of  a  fibrous 
structure,  possess  the  jiroperty  of  being  dilated  by  mois- 
ture, in  a  direction  transverse  to  the  fibres;  and,  accord- 
ingly, the  lateral  expansion  of  these  bodies  furnishes  the 
principle  upon  which  a  considerable  number  of  hygrome- 
ters are  constructed.  One  of  the  earliest  hygrometers  of 
this  kind  was  proposed  by  Mr  Coniers  in  1676-  The 
whole  contrivance  is  of  the  rudest  kind ;  and  though 
it  is  scarcely  worthy  of  notice,  we  shall  give  a  brief . 
description  of  it,  in  order  that  some  idea  may  be  formed 
of  the  imperfect  state  of  hygrometry  at  that  period. 
AAAA  (Plate  CCCXXV.  Fig.    1.)  represents  a  frame 
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of  wood  grooved  in  tlic  inside  tor  aiimitliiig  two  pannels  of 
deal  B,  U  10  play  freely  at  top  and  bottom.  The  pannels, 
which  are  placed  so  as  to  have  their  fibres  in  a  vertical  po- 
sition, are  fastened  to  the  frame  at  each  side,  and  a  suffi- 
cient interval  is  left  between  them,  to  allow  full  scope  for 
the  wood  to  dilate  itself  in  a  lateral  direction.  The  axis  of 
the  index,  which  is  at  C,  by  receding  from  F,  or  approach- 
ing nearer  to  it,  gives  a  circular  motion  to  the  index  itself, 
by  means  of  a  slender  metallic  chain,  which  passes  round 
the  axis,  and  is  fastened  to  one  of  the  pannels  at  F.  W  is 
a  weight  or  counterpoise  connected  with  the  axis  by  means 
of  a  string  passing  over  the  pulley  D,  and  attached  to  the 
aim  CG,  and  which  causes  the  index  to  descend,  as  the 
pannels  expand  by  moisture.  Several  other  contrivances 
of  a  similar  kind  arc  described  in  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions fur  that  period,  but  they  are  all  equally  rude  and 
impcrlVtt. 

6.  Tlic  most  accurate  hygrometer,  constructed  on  the 
principle  of  a  lateral  <  xpansion,  is  that  of  D<  Luc.  Tlie 
substance  he  employs  in  preference  to  all  others,  is  whale- 
bone cut  transversely  into  tliin  slips.  Such  is  the  tenacity 
of  this  substance,  that,  according  to  Dc  Luc,  these  slips 
rnay  be  a  foot  long,  and  a  line  in  breadth,  without  weighing 
above  one-fourth  of  a  grain,  and  yet  be  capable  of  support- 
ing a  weight  of  al)oul  160  gr:\ins.  The  iicstrument  is  fitted  up 
in  various  forms  by  difleient  artists;  but  tlic  general  princi- 
ples of  its  construction  are  nearly  the  same  in  all.  Mr  Adic, 
Edinburgh,  constructs  it  in  the  following  manner.  ABCD, 
Fig.  2.  represents  the  frame-work  of  the  instrument,  to 
the  upper  part  of  which  is  attached  the  graduated  circle 
EF,  capable  of  being  elevated  or  lowered  at  pleasure,  to 
suit  the  length  of  the  slip  of  whalebone  n  b.  The  whale- 
bone, which  is  usually  about  10  inches  in  length,  is  fasten- 
ed at  a  between  two  slips  of  brass  by  means  of  a  screw,  and 
in  a  similar  manner  at  b,  where  it  is  connected  with  a  slen- 
der silk  hand  which  moves  over  the  axis,  to  the  extremity  of 
which  the  index  is  fixed  ;  and  it  is  kept  in  a  state  of  uniform 
distension,  by  a  silk  thread  passing  round  the  axis,  (to  which 
it  is  fixed,)  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  of  fhe  silk  band, 
ai\dfas".i.ntd  at  the  lower  cxtretni'.y  to  a  spiral  gilt  silver  wire 
ri  e.  This  spiral  spring  forms,  by  its  reaction,  an  excellent 
counterpoise  to  the  whalebone,  as  it  acts  with  the  smallest 
cnercy  when  the  Kuier  is  most  weakened  by  dilatation. 

7.  The  txiieme  points  of  the  scale,  by  which  the  intcr- 
inwliate  divisions  arc  graduated,  are  determined  in  the  fol- 
low irg  in.inner  :  To  obtain  the  point  of  e.xireme  humidity, 
or  complete  saturation  with  moisture,  De  Luc  is  not  satis- 
fied with  exposing  the  instrument  to  a  portion  of  air  per- 
fectly saturated  with  the  vapour  of  water,  but  he  actually 
immerses  it  in  that  fluid,  and  allows  it  to  remain  in  it,  till  it 
teases  to  suffer  any  farther  dilatation.  The  point  on  the 
circular  scale,  to  which  the  index  reaches,  is  then  marked 
as  ixtrcme  moisture.  The  opposite  point,  namely,  that  of 
exlreme  dnjnesn,  is  obtained  by  enclosing  the  instrument 
under  a  receiver  with  a  quantity  of  dry  (luicklime,  and  al- 
lowing it  to  remain  exposed  to  its  action,  till  tl)e  whale- 
bone attains  its  gieatest  degree  of  contraction,  which  is 
generally  in  about  three  weeks.  Tlie  quicklime,  by  its  at- 
traction for  moisture,  gradually  absor'.)5  the  watery  vajiour 
contained  in  the  air,  which,  in  its  turn,  abstracts  inoisiure 
from  the  whalebone,  till  an  e<iuilibriuni  is  established  be- 
tween the  attraction  of  the  two  substances  for  vapour.  As 
the  whalebone  becomes  drier,  its  fibres  continually  ap- 
proach towards  each  other;  and  at  last,  when  it  ceases  to 
yield  any  moisture,  it  also  ceases  to  suffer  contraction,  and 
the  index  points  to  extreme  dryness.  The  length  of  the 
slip  of  whalebone  is  so  proportioned  to  the  diamttcr  of  the 
axis,  or  arbor  to  which  the  index  is  fixed,  that  the  interval 
between  the  points  of  extreme  moisture  and  dryness  em- 


braces a  range  which  is  somewhat  less  than  a  complete  re- 
volution ;  and  this  interval  is  then  divided  into  100  e(|Ual 
parts.  Tlie  zero  of  the  scale  is  usually  marked  at  ex- 
treme dryness,  and  the  divisions  are  in  that  case  numbered 
upwards  to  extreme  moisture,  which  is  marked  100.  Some 
artists,  however,  reverse  this  order,  and  place  the  zero  at 
extreme  moisture, — a  practice,  which  cannot  fail  to  lead  to 
mistakes  in  recording  the  indications  of  the  instrument. 

7.  Saussure,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  many  useful 
and  interesting  observations  on  hygromctry,  has  stated 
several  objections  against  this  instrument,  applicable  both 
to  the  substance  of  which  it  is  formed,  and  the  manner  of 
determining  the  extreme  points  of  the  scale.  He  alRrms, 
that  whalebone,  being  a  substance  of  a  muscular  or  gela- 
tinous nature,  would  admit  of  an  indefinite  relaxation  by 
moisture,  were  it  not  for  certain  filaments,  which  connect 
the  fibres  with  each  other,  but  do  not  prevent  them  troin 
separating  beyond  the  limits,  to  which  their  hygroscopical 
affinity  for  moisture  in  the  vapoious  state  would  dilate 
them.  He  maintains,  therefore,  and  we  think  with  justice, 
that  to  immerse  such  a  substance  in  water,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  greatest  relaxation  of  which  it  is  susceptible, 
is  to  reduce  it  to  a  condition  which  it  can  never  after- 
wards arrive  at  by  the  inllucnce  of  vapour;  and  conse- 
quently, that  all  the  divisions  of  the  scale,  which  are  in- 
cluded between  the  perfect  humidity  of  the  whalebone,  and 
the  point  corresponding  to  the  complete  saturation  of  air 
with  moisture,  are  entirety  useless.  He  adds,  that  if 
whalebone  is  to  be  used  at  all  in  the  construction  of  hygro- 
meters, the  point  of  extreme  moisture  should  be  marked 
probably  where  80°  stands  in  De  Luc's  scale. 

8.  With  respect  to  the  use  of  dry  quicklime  as  a  desic- 
cative,  Saussure  seems  to  suspect  that  this  substance  pro- 
duces a  degree  of  dryness  less  perfect  than  the  fixed  alka- 
lies in  a  caustic  state  ;  and  that,  at  any  rate,  the  slowness 
with  which  it  attracts  moisture,  I'enders  it  less  fit  for  the 
purpose.  Strongly  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  or  paper 
soaked  in  muriate  of  lime,  and  then  well  dried,  absorb 
moisture  more  rapidly  than  either  :  the  former,  in  particu- 
lar, when  inclosed  under  a  receiver  with  a  given  volume 
of  air,  causes  the  index  of  a  hygrometer  to  atlvance  as 
many  degrees  towanls  extreme  dryness,  in  a  few  hours,  as 
dry  quicklime  would  do  in  as  many  days.  As  the  attrac- 
tion of  sulphuric  acid  for  moisture  varies,  however,  with 
its  degree  of  concentration,  it  is  proper  to  employ  it  always 
of  the  same  specific  gravity,  otherwise  the  point  of  ex- 
treme dryness  will  not  be  the  same  in  all  hygrometers. 
An  uniformity  of  scale  would  thus  be  obtained,  whether 
the  point  of  exlreme  dryness  were  absolute,  or  merely  re- 
lative. 

9.  For  examining  the  hygroscopic  state  of  small  quanti- 
ties of  air,  De  Luc  gives  the  instrument  a  form,  which 
renders  it  more  commodious  for  being  introduced  under  a 
receiver.  Fig.  3.  represents  a  front  view  of  the  instru- 
ment constructed  for  that  purpose,  of  its  actual  size,  a  aaa 
is  a  frame  of  brass,  which  is  connected  with  a  similar  frame 
behind.  The  dotted  line  cbbbd  represents  the  slip  of 
whale  bone  fixed  at  c  to  an  adjusting  screw,  passing  over 
the  pvdiics  b  b  b  b,  and  joined  at  </  to  a  slender  metallic  plate 
of  annealed  silver.  This  metallic  plate  d  ef  moves  over 
a  pulley  e,  and  is  joined  at /to  the  moveable  part  g  of  the 
vernier  h  h  h  h.  From  the  top  of  the  moveable  vernier  t 
proceeds  another  slender  metallic  plate  of  the  same  pliant 
material,  the  opposite  extremity  of  which  is  fixed  to  the 
pulley  i'.  This  pulley  is  sujiported  on  tlie  same  axis  with 
a  smaller  pulley  I.  which  is  connected,  by  means  of  a  slen- 
der metallic  plate,  with  the  upper  exlremily  of  the  bent 
lever  m,  n,  the  shorter  arm  of  which  n  is  pressed  by  a 
spring.    Ills  easy  to  see  from  the  figure  of  the  insirumeiu, 
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ihat  when  the  whale-bone  is  dilated  by  absorbing  moisture, 
the  vernier  will  ascend  by  the  action  of  the  spring  upon 
the  lever  ;  and  vice  versa. 

10.  The  instrument  may  be  fitted  up  in  the  form  of  a 
watch,  by  fixing  the  whale-bone  to  the  circumference  of  a 
wheel,  and  distending  it  gently  by  a  weak  spring.  The 
contraction  and  enlargement  of  the  whale-bone  might  then 
be  indicated  by  a  hand  fixed  to  the  arbor  of  another  wheel, 
and  moving  along  the  circular  graduation  of  a  dial-plate. 
Other  contrivances  of  a  similar  kind  will  readily  suggest 
themselves  to  the  ingenious  artist. 

li.  Hygrometers  have  also  been  constructed  of  sub- 
stances, which  seem  to  suffer  a  dilatation  in  all  directions 
by  moisture.  On  this  principle,  De Luc  constructed  some 
time  ago  a  hygrometer  of  ivory,  by  giving  a  portion  of  that 
substance  intended  to  be  aflected  by  moisture  the  form  of 
a  thin  slender  tube,  and  then  inserting  into  it,  at  one  ex- 
tremity, a  capillary  tube  of  glass,  about  14  inches  long, 
and  -Jjj  inch  in  diameter.  The  ivory  is  recommended  to  be 
taken  from  an  elephant's  tooth  of  considerable  size,  a  few 
inches  from  the  top,  and  as  near  the  surface  as  possible,  in 
order  that  it  may  be  of  an  uniform  grain  in  different  in- 
struments. This  hygrometer  is  represented  in  Fig.  4. 
Plate  CCCXXI.  where  bgb  represents  the  ivory  tube 
open  at  b  b,  and  shut  at  g.  This  tube,  which  is  2  inches 
8  lines  in  length,  and  2A  lines  in  diameter,  internally,  is 
bored  in  the  direction  of  its  fibres,  and  reduced  by  turning 
it  on  a  lath,  till  its  thickness  is  about  ■j-'V^^'*  °f  *  line,  except 
at  the  two  extremities,  where  it  is  left  somewhat  thicker, 
to  give  it  greater  strength.  The  piece  a  a  d  d,  which  is 
made  of  brass,  connects  the  ivory  with  the  glass  tube,  by 
means  of  gum  mastich,  or  any  other  adhesive  substance. 
The  part  of  the  ivory  tube  b  c  b  c,  is  protected  from  the 
moisture  of  the  air  by  a  brass  verrel,  which  prevents  it  from 
splitting.  Before  being  fitted  up,  the  ivory  tube  is  usu- 
ally moisted  on  the  outside,  which  may  be  done  very  con- 
veniently, and  to  a  properdegree,  by  surreunding  it  with  wet 
cambric,  and  allowing  it  to  remain  till  the  moisture  per- 
meates through  the  ivory. 

12.  The  mercury  is  introduced  by  first  inserting  a 
horse  hair  into  the  bore  of  the  glass  tube,  sufficiently  long 
to  pass  completely  through  it,  and  reach  about  an  inch  be- 
yond its  lower  extremity,  into  the  ivory  tube.  A  slip  of 
paper,  four  or  five  inches  long,  is  then  wrapt  round  the  up- 
per part  of  the  glass  tube,  aijd  tied  tightly  to  it;  leaving 
about  three  inches  of  the  paper  projecting  beyond  it,  so  as 
to  form  a  kind  of  funnel  for  pouring  the  mercury  into  the 
tube.  A  quantity  of  mercury  being  then  poured  into  the 
paper  tube,  is  afterwards  gradually  made  to  descend  into 
the  ivory  tube,  psrtly  by  gentle  agitation,  and  partly  by 
means  of  the  horse  hair,  which  is  moved  continually  up- 
wards and  downwards,  till  the  whole  of  the  air  is  extricat- 
ed, and  the  instrument  filled  with  the  proper  quantity  of 
mercury.  This  being  done,  the  range  of  the  scale  is  ad- 
justed in  the  following  manner:  The  instrument  is  im- 
mersed in  a  vessel  of  water,  kept  at  the  freezing  point,  by 
little  bits  of  ice  floating  in  it,  where  it  is  allowed  to  remain 
until  the  ivory  has  attained  its  greatest  possible  dilatation, 
wliich  is  known  by  the  mercury  in  the  tube  becoming  sta- 
tionary. The  lowest  point  which  it  reaches  is  then  mark- 
ed as  the  zero  of  the  scale.  One  fixed  point  being  thus 
obtained,  the  other  divisions  are  determined  by  previously 
ascertaining  the  relation  subsisting  between  the  internal 
capaciiy  of  the  ivory  tube  and  that  of  the  gkiss  tube,  and 
graduating  the  instrument  accordingly.  For  this  purpose, 
De  Luc  employed  a  glass  tube  which  had  formerly  been 
used  us  a  thermometer,  the  divisions  of  which  he  knev/. 
and  the  bulb  of  which  was  intentionally  broken,  in  order 
that  the  quantity  of  mercury  contained  in  it  might  be  accu- 


rately weighed.  The  weight  of  the  mercury  in  the  ivory 
tube  being  also  determined,  it  was  easy  to  form  a  new  ther- 
mometrical  scale  adapted  to  the  glass  tube  and  the  ivory 
I, ..11.      Yo\-  let  M  be  the  weight  of  the  mercury  in  the  ori- 


bulb. 


ginal  thermometer,  D  the  length  of  a  degree  upon  its  scale, 
m  the  weight  of  the  mercury  in  the  ivory  tube,  and  d  the 
length  of  a  degree  upon  its  scale,  we  have  evidently, 

M-.m-.-.H-.d. 

The  scale  affixed  to  the  glass  tube  was  accordingly  divideU 
into  as  many  divisions  as  it  admitted,  each  of  which  was 
made  to  equal  d.  By  this  mode  of  forming  the  scale,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  observe,  that  the  instrument  would  be  in 
reality  a  thermometer,  provided  the  ivory  were  not  affect- 
ed by  moisture  ;  but  the  ivory  being  dilated  and  contract- 
ed by  moisture,  will  give  rise  to  corresponding  deviations 
from  the  mere  effect  of  temperature,  and  thus,  by  means 
of  an  attached  thermometer,  the  effect  due  to  dryness  or 
moisture  may  be  accurately  separated  from  the  rising  and 
sinking  of  the  mercury  in  the  glass  tube,  by  means  of  heat 
and  ccld.  The  excess  of  the  hygrometrical  degrees  above 
the  degrees  indicated  in  similar  circumstances  by  an  ordi- 
nary thermometer,  is  to  be  considered  as  the  sole  effect  of 
dryness  in  contracting  the  ivory ;  while  a  difference  of  a 
contrary  kind  is  to  be  ascribed  to  an  opposite  cause. 

13.  Mr  Leslie,  who  has  devoted  some  attention  to  this 
instrument,  has  proposed  a  modification,  which,  as  he 
himself  remarks,  has  perhaps  carried  the  hygroscope  thus 
formed  to  as  high  a  state  of  improvement  as  such  an  imper- 
fect instrument  admits.  The  shell  of  ivory  is  turned,  in 
his  construction,  into  an  elongated  spheroid,  about  an  inch 
and  a  quarter  in  length,  and  reduced  so  thin  as  to  weigh 
only  eight  or  ten  grains.  At  its  greatest  expansion  it  con- 
tains about  300  grains  of  mercury.  The  upper  end,  which 
is  adapted  to  the  body  by  means  of  a  delicate  screw,  has  a 
slender  glass  tube  inserted  into  it,  six  or  eight  inches  long, 
and  a  bore  nearly  .:j^th  part  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The 
point  of  extreme  humidity  is  determined,  as  in  the  case  of 
De  Luc's  instrument,  by  immersing  the  bulb  in  water,  or 
surrounding  it  with  a  wet  bit  of  cambric.  The  divisions  of 
the  scale,  however,  are  determined  somewhat  differently : 
Mr  Leslie  distinguishes  the  tube  into  spaces,  which  corre- 
spond to  the  thousandth  part  of  the  entire  cavity,  and  each 
of  which  contains  about  T%ths  of  a  grain  of  mercury.  The 
ordinary  range  of  the  scale  includes  about  70  of  these  di- 
visions. The  upper  extremity  of  the  tube  is  covered  with 
a  small  ivory  cap,  which  admits  the  air,  but  prevents  the 
escape  of  the  mercury,  thus  rendering  the  instrument  por- 
table. Mr  Leslie  remarks,  that  the  contraction  of  the 
mercury  corresponding  to  equal  increase  in  the  dryness  of 
the  air,  is  six  times  greater  at  the  beginning  of  the  scale 
than  at  the  70th  division  ;  and  that  it  seems  to  be  in  gene- 
ral inversely  as  the  number  of  hygrometric  degrees,  reck- 
oning 20°  below.  He  therefore  places  another  scale  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  tube,  the  interval  between  zero  and 
70°  being  divided  into  100°,  and  corresponding  to  the  un- 
equal portions,  from  the  number  20  to  120  in  a  logarithmic 
line,  (see  Plate  CCCXXV.  Fig.  5.  By  extending  the  lo- 
garithmic divisions  farther  in  conformity  with  the  base  of 
the  scale,  320  of  its  degrees  would  correspond  to  lOS  of 
the  equable  divisions,  or  a  contraction  of  108  parts  in  a 
thousand,  with  respect  to  the  capacity  of  the  bulb.  At 
the  dryness,  however,  of  300  of  his  own  hygrometer, 
Mr  Leslie  never  found  the  contraction  of  the  ivory  to 
exceed  105.  It  would  have  been  more  satisfactory,  if  the 
temperature  at  which  the  observations  were  made  had 
been  given,  as  we  shall  afterwards  shew  that  300,  oti  Mr 
Leslie's  hygrometer,  mav  correspond  to  vetv  ciffeient 
'a  2 
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portions  of  moisture  in  the  medium    to  which  it  is  ex- 
posed. 

14.  The  instrument  we  have  described,  thouj^h  very  un- 
fit for  delicate  observations,  may  nevertheless  be  used  in 
certain  cases  with  advantage.  The  slowness  of  its  indica- 
tions, when  its  scale  has  once  been  compared  with  that  of  a 
more  accurate  instrument,  is  well  fiitcd  to  point  out  ge- 
ral  results,  corresponding  to  consideriblc  intervals  of  lime 
between  the  observations.  Mr  Leslie  has  sugfjcsted,  that 
on  this  account,  it  may  be  usefully  employed  to  ascertain 
the  degree  of  humidity  which  prevails  in  the  higher  re- 
gions of  the  atmosphere,  and  to  determine  the  hygroscopic 
state  of  certain  kinds  of  goods,  such  as  grain,  wool,  cotton, 
Stc.  For  the  latter  purpose,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to 
thrust  the  instiumeiil  among  the  substances,  whose  condi- 
tion, with  respect  to  moisture,  we  wish  to  determine,  and  to 
observe  the  degree  which  it  indicates  after  it  has  been  al- 
lowed to  remain  a  suitable  length  of  lime. 

15.  Under  hygroscopic  instruments  constructed  on  the 
principle  of  a  general  dilatation  by  moisture,  wc  may  briefly 
notice  the  hygrometer  of  Chiminello,  to  whom  the  prize 
proposed  in  1783  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences  ;it  I^Ianheim 
for  the  best  comparable  liygromeler  was  adjud.^ed.  The 
substance  he  employed  was  the  bariel  of  a  quill,  fitted  up 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  ivory  hygrometers,  already  de- 
scribed. The  graduation  of  the  scale  was  determined  by 
means  of  two  fixed  points.  The  point  o/cxtrcme  moisture 
was  oblaiiicd  by  immertiuM  i:i  water;  that  of  extreme  dry- 
ness, by  exposing  the  instrument,  for  the  space  of  four 
liours,  before  a  moderate  fire,  at  a  temperature  ecjual  to 
25°  of  Reaumur,  or  88  i°  of  Fahrenheit.  Theqnill,by  ex- 
posure to  heat,  becomes  somewhat  contracted  ;  and  though 
the  contraction  is  not  so  great  as  would  be  produced  by  ex- 
treme dryness,  Chiminello  considered  it  suflicienily  uni- 
form in  different  quills  to  serve  as  a  fixed  point  in  his 
scale.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  an  instrument  graduat- 
ed in  so  vague  a  manner  is  totally  unfit  for  any  philosophi- 
cal purpose. 

16.  Having  alluded  to  this  instrument,  it  may  be  worthy 
of  remark,  that  it  is  probably  owing  to  the  hygroscopi,c  pro- 
perty of  tlieir  feathers  that  bircis,  are  enabled  to  judge  of 
approaching  rain  or  fair  weather.  For  it  is  easy  to  con- 
ceive, that  an  animal  having  a  thousand  hygrometers  inti- 
mately connected  with  its  body,  must  be  liable  to  be  power- 
fully !iflect(.d,  with  regard  to  the  tone  of  its  organs,  by  very 
hlight  chauges  in  the  dryness  or  humidity  of  the  air;  particu- 
larly when  it  is  considered,  that  many  of  the  feathers  coniain 
a  large  (juanlity  of  blood,  which  must  thus  be  alternately 
propelled  into  the  system,  or  withdrawn  from  it,  according 
to  their  contraction  or  dilatation  by  dryness  or  moisture. 
This  view  of  the  subject  seems  to  afford  a  satisfactory  ex- 
planation of  the  extreme  sensibility  which  birds  in  general 
shew  to  coming  changes  in  the  weather. 

Haud  equldem  credo,  quia  sit  diviiiitus  illis 
Ingcniiim,  aut  rcrum  fato  priidcntia  major  ; 
Vennn, ubi  tcmpcst.-ui,  ct  cali  niobilis  Iiinnor 
Mutavere  viHS:  et  .lupiter  hiiniidis  Austris 
Densat,  erant  cjuae  r-iramodo,  el  qujc  Jciisa,  relaxat ; 
Vertuntur  species  animoruni,  ctpcclora  motus 
Nunc  alios,  alios,  dum nubiia  vintus  ag-ebat, 
Concipiunt. 

ViiioiL,  Geor.  lib.  i.  415. 

17.  An  hygrometer  tonstructed  upon  similar  prinrples, 
but  much  more  delicate  in  its  indiejlioris,  lias  lately  been 
proposed  by  Mr  Wilson  of  Dublin.  The  substance  he 
employs  is  rat's  bladder;  which,  btsidf.s  haviiig  an  exten- 
sive range  of  dilatation,  is  aflecied  by  very  slight  chaiij^ts 
in  the  hygroscopic  statrfof  the  air.  The  sc^e  is  graduated 


by  exposing  the  instrument  to  air  saturated  with  moisture 
for  the  point  of  extreme  humidity;  and  by  afterwards  in- 
closing it  in  a  receiver,  over  mercury,  with  a  quantity  of 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  for  the  point  of  extreme  dry- 
ness. The  interval  between  the  range  of  these  two  points 
is  then  divided  into  100  equal  parts.  These  points,  how- 
ever, must  obviously  vary  with  the  temperature  of  the  mer- 
cury ;  and  though  this  objection,  which  is  applicable  to  all 
these  mercurial  hygrometers,  may  be  obviated  to  a  certain 
extent  by  enlarging  the  diameter  of  the  tube,  it  cannot  be 
entirely  removed  without  diminishing  the  delicacv  of  the 
instrument,  unless  the  precautions,  adopted  by  Do  Luc,  be 
observed  in  the  construction  of  the  scale.  The  rat's  blad- 
der hygrometer  is  liable  to  another  objection,  which, on  ac- 
count of  the  difficulty  attending  the  coubtruction  of  the  in- 
strument, is  of  considerable  force  ;  the  elevation  of  the  mer- 
cury in  the  tube,  by  the  contraction  of  tlie  membranous 
substance,  must  occasion  a  pressure  in  the  bladder,  which, 
in  some  cases,  may  antuunt  to  nine  or  ten  pounds  on  the 
square  inch,  according  to  the  range  of  the  scale.  The  dis 
tension  occasioned  by  such  a  pressure  cannot  fail  to  affect 
the  accuracy  of  the  instrument,  and  even  to  expose  it  to 
destruction.  According  to  the  observations  of  Lord  Gray, 
this  instrument  corresponds  pretty  nearly  in  its  indications 
with  the  whale-bone  hygrometer  of  De  Luc. 

18.  An  hygrometer  clepcnding  on  the  principle  of  a  ge- 
neral expansion  by  moisture,  and  fitted  up  i[i  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  hygrometer  of  l)e  Luc  just  alluded  to,  has  been 
strongly  recommended  by  Jean  Baptisle,  a  Capuchin  friar 
of  St  Martin  at  Vicetiza.  The  hygroscopic  substance 
used  in  the  construction  of  this  instrument  is  a  narrow  slip 
of  the  allantois  of  a  calf,  the  thin  membrane  which  enve- 
lopes the  IVcius  of  animals  before  birth.  The  point  of  ex- 
treme moisture  was  fixed  by  exposing  the  instrument  to 
air  saturated  with  aqueous  vapour.  Another  point  was 
determined  by  heating  to  the  temperature  of  30°  of  Reau- 
mur, or  144i''  of  Fahrenheit,  a  small  stove,  which  was  kept 
open,  and  preserved  for  some  time  as  nearly  as  possible  at 
the  same  temperature,  and  then  iiitroducing  the  instrument 
into  it,  where  it  was  allowed  to  remain  so  long  as  the  allan- 
tois suffered  contraction.  According  to  Jean  Bapliste,  the 
degree  of  dryness  obtained  by  this  process  is  fixed  and  in- 
vri liable.  The  intermediate  space  on  the  scale,  between 
the  extreme  points  thus  determined,  was  divided  as  usual 
into  100  equal  parts.  In  a  subsequent  part  of  this  article 
we  shall  demonstrate,  that  no  fixed  point  can  be  obtained 
for  the  graduation  of  an  hygrometer,  by  a  mere  exposure 
of  the  instrument  to  an  elevated  temperature;  and,  conse- 
quently, the  scale  of  this  hygrometer  can  no  more  be 
relied  upon  than  that  of  Chiminello.  The  substance  it- 
self, however,  we  have  reason  to  think,  from  the  experi- 
ments we  have  made  with  it,  is  exceedingly  fit  for  hygrome- 
tric  purposes. 

19.  But  of  all  the  hygroscopic  instruments  which  we 
have  hitherto  described,  and  which  are  constructed  on 
the  principle  of  a  general,  or  at  least  of  a  longitudinal  ex- 
pansion, the  hygrometer  of  Saussure  is  by  far  the  most  de- 
licate, as  well  as  the  most  accurate  and  uniform,  in  its  indi- 
ciitions.  The  substance  which  he  selected,  in  preference 
to  every  other,  was  a  human  hair,  the  elo])..^alions  and  con- 
tractions of  which  by  moisture  and  dryness,  though  less 
extensive  than  soine  of  the  substances  already  mcniioncd, 
muy  be  rendered  sufliciently  sensible  by  mechanical  con- 
trivances. As  the  value  of  this  instrument  has  been  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  late  researches  of  Gay  Lussac,  a  particu- 
lar description  of  if  is  the  more  necessary  :  we  ^hr-.U  thcre- 
Ibie  give  an  account  of  the  difi'crent  parts  of  it  in  detail. 

20.  The  general  appearance  of  the  insirumenl  is  ni  arly 
the  same  as  that  of  the  whalebone  hygrometei  of  De  Luc, 
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which  seems  indeed  to  have  been  borrowed  from  it,  the  pri- 
ority of  invention  being  due  to  Saussure.  The  upright  pil- 
lars a  a  aa,  Fig.  4,  which  support  the  dial-plate,  are  fixed 
to  the  rectangular  frame  b  b  b  b,  at  each  corner  of  which  is 
a  screw  for  fixing  the  instrument  to  the  bottom  of  its  case, 
when  it  is  exposed  to  the  external  air.  The  dial-plate  is 
made  to  slide  along  the  pillars  a  a,  and  is  thus  capable  of 
being  raised  to  any  particular  altitude,  in  order  to  suit  the 
length  ol  the  hair.  The  screws  w,  n,  Fig-  6.  only  one  of 
which  is  visible  in  the  representation  of  the  instrument,  are 
intended  to  fix  the  dial-plate  after  it  has  been  raised  to  the 
proper  height.  The  lower  extremity  of  the  hair  is  held 
last  by  the  chops  of  the  screw  pinions  d,  and  the  upper  ex- 
tremity of  it  is  fixed  in  a  similar  manner  at  c.  The  pinions  c 
also  serve  to  connect  the  hair  with  a  thin  slip  of  silver  which 
IS  rolled  round  the  zrhovfe,  and  fixed  to  it.  The  part  of 
the  arbor  on  which  the  silver  thread  is  wound  is  usually 
rut  in  the  form  of  a  spiral  groove,  and  made  quite  flat  at  the 
bottom,  in  order  that  the  slip  of  silver  may  be  always  at  the 
same  distance  from  the  axis  of  the  arbor.  The  hair  is  kept 
in  a  state  of  equable  distension  by  means  of  a  small  weight 
5-  of  three  or  four  grains,  which  is  suspended  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  arbor,  and  is  sufficient  to  stretch  the  hair 
without  breaking  it.  When  the  instrument  is  transported 
from  place  to  place,  the  weighty-  is  prevented  from  vibrat- 
ing, by  fixing  it  in  the  crayon  i,  which  is  intended  to  re- 
ceive it,  and  in  which  it  is  securely  fixed  by  means  of  the 
screw  k.  The  crayon  itself  is  moveable  along  the  bar  hh, 
and  niay  be  fixed  in  any  position  by  the  screw  /.  The  in- 
dex 0  0  is  fixed  to  the  extremiiy  of  the  pivot  of  the  arbor 
fe,  and  points  out,  by  its  indications  on  the  graduated  arch 
of  the  dial  plate,  the  hygrometric  state  of  the  hair. 

21.  Saussure  determined  the  point  of  extreme  dryness, 
by  placing  the  instrument  under  a  receiver,  with  a  suitable 
quantity  of  dry  caustic  alkali,  and  allowing  it  to  remain 
till  the  hair  ceased  to  suffer  any  contraction.  The  point 
of  extreme  dryness  thus  determined,  though  perhaps  not 
absolute,  gives,  according  to  Saussure,  a  degree  of  dry- 
ness which  is  perfectly  fixed  and  uniform.  The  point  of 
extreme  moisture  is  obtained,  by  placing  the  instrument 
over  water  in  the  inside  of  a  receiver,  the  sides  of  which 
are  kept  constantly  bedewed  with  moisture.  The  included 
air  being  thus  surrounded  on  all  sides  with  water  becomes 
completely  saturated  with  moisture  ;  the  hair  in  its  turn  is 
gradually  reduced  to  the  same  state,  and  soon  attains  its 
greatest  degree  of  elongation,  so  that  another  fixed  point 
in  the  scale  is  obtained.  If  the  space  described  by  the  in- 
dex between  these  two  points  is  greater  than  a  complete 
revolution,  the  hair  may  be  shortened  till  its  length  is  pro- 
perly accommodated  to  the  range  of  the  scale.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  air  at  the  time  the  two  extreme  points  are 
determined  is  of  no  importance  :  it  may  indeed  affect  the 
hair  thermometrically,  in  the  same  manner  as  it  affects 
other  substances,  but  it  produces  no  change  in  the  hygro- 
scopic indications.  The  reason  of  this  will  appear  after- 
wards, when  we  come  to  take  a  theoretical  view  of  the  in- 
strument. At  present  it  maybe  sufficient  to  remark,  that, 
in  this  respect,  the  hygrometer  of  Saussure  has  a  decided 
advantage  over  the  whalebone  hygrometer  of  De  Luc, 
which,  according  to  the  temperature,  ranges  from  8'./°  to 
100°  in  air  satuiated  with  moisture,  where  of  course  it 
should  remain  stationary.  Saussure  divides  his  scale  some- 
times into  360°,  and  sometimes  into  100°,  the  divisions  be- 
ing reckoned,  in  both  cases,  from  extreme  dryness,  which 
is  assumed  for  the  zero  of  t'ne  scale,  towards  extreme 
moisture,  which  is  marked  360°,  or  100°,  according  to  the 
division  adopted. 

22.  The  principal  advantages  of  Saussure's  hygrometer 
arc  derived,  1st,  From  the  unchangeable  nature  of  the  ma- 


teria] of  which  it  is  formed,  by  means  of  which  it  retains 
its  hygroscopic  power  longer  than  any  other  organic  sub- 
stance ;  2d,  From  the  extreme  tenuity  of  the  substance  it- 
self, which  enables  it  to  assume  very  quickly  the  state  of 
the  surrounding  medium  ;  and,  3d,  From  the  little  effect 
which,  in  consequence  of  this  tenuity,  it  produces  on  the 
hygroscopic  state  of  the  medium  to  which  it  is  exposed. 
Dc  Luc  has  endeavoured,  more  it  would  appear  from  a 
desire  to  recommend  his  own  instrument  than  to  promote 
the  cause  of  science,  to  show  that  hair  is  totally  unfit  for 
hygrometric  purposes ;  and  having  very  gratuitously  as- 
sumed the  contractions  and  expansions  of  whalebone  as  a 
standard  of  reference  for  other  hygroscopic  substances,  he 
has  taken  it  for  granted,  that  the  indications  of  Saussure's 
hygrometer  must  be  incorrect,  because  in  certain  circum- 
stances they  do  not  coincide  with  those  of  his  own.  He 
maintains,  also,  that  hair,  after  it  attains  its  greatest  degree 
of  elongation,  begins  to  suffer  a  contraction,  particularly  if 
it  be  allowed  to  remain  beyond  a  certain  time  in  air  satu- 
rated with  moisture  ;  but  this  objection,  which  is  only  ap- 
plicable to  hairs  of  a  peculiar  structure,  may  be  obviated 
by  attending  to  the  directions  of  Saussure,  who  was  aware 
of  the  fact,  and  particularly  enjoined,  that  such  hairs  as 
retrograded  more  than  2°  should  be  rejected  as  unfit  for 
the  construction  of  hygrometers.  On  the  whole,  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  of  all  the  hygroscopic  instru- 
ments which  have  hitherto  been  formed  of  organic  sub- 
stances, the  hygrometer  of  Saussure  seems  the  most  regu- 
lar in  its  elongations  and  contractions;  the  least  liable  to 
be  affected  by  exposure  to  the  weather ;  and  the  best 
adapted  for  ascertaining  the  hygrometric  state  of  small  por- 
tions of  air.  The  experiments  of  Gay  Lussac,  and  the 
general  results  he  has  deduced  from  them,  have  given  ad- 
ditional value  to  this  instrument,  by  demonstrating  that  its 
expansions  are  subject  to  a  regular  law  which  admits  of 
analytical  investigation.  We  shall  give  an  account  of  these 
afterwards.  In  the  mean  time,  we  shall  conclude  our  re- 
marks on  the  instrument  with  a  general  statement  of  its 
indications,  compared  with  those  of  the  whalebone  hygro- 
meter of  De  Luc. 


Saussure. 


De  Luc.     Saussure. 


De  Luc. 


15.6 

:orrespond 

to  5 

88.8 

correspond 

to  55 

29.4 

10 

91.6 

60 

40.9 

15 

93.8 

65 

50.5 

20 

95.6 

70 

59.2 

25 

97.2 

75 

68.8 

30 

98. 

80 

73. 

35 

100. 

85 

78.3 

40 

100. 

90 

82.1 

45 

99.3 

95 

86.1 

50 

98  3 

100 

This  comparative  Table  of  the  indications  of  the  two  in- 
struments was  drawn  up  by  De  Luc  himself:  its  value, 
however,  is  greatly  diminished  by  the  temperature  being 
omitted,  at  which  the  observations  were  made.  The  same 
remark  is  applicable  to  the  following  observations  of  Bock- 
man,  which  differ  somev/hat  from  those  of  De  Luc. 

Saussure.  De  Luc. 

33  correspond  to  10 

54  20 

65  30 

80  40 

86  45 

22.  Some  hygrometers  are  constructed  of  organic  sub- 
stances of  a  fibrous  structure,  twisted  either  artificially  or 
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spontaneously  during  ihcir  growth.  One  of  tlie  earliest 
hygrometers  of  this  descripiion  was  pioposL-il  by  the  cele- 
brated Hooke,  and  formed  of  the  beard  of  the  wild  oat, 
which  twists  and  untwists  itself  according  to  the  state  of 
the  air  with  respect  to  moisture.  The  beard  is  fixed  at  one 
extremity,  and  an  index  being  applied  at  the  other  in  a 
transverse  position,  its  motions  along  the  graduated  cir- 
cumference of  a  circle  point  out  the  hygroscopic  state  of 
the  air. 

23.  Upon  a  similar  principle  Mr  Molyneux  proposed, 
in  1685,  to  construct  an  hygrometer  of  whip  cord  or  cat- 
gut, by  suspending  it  from  a  hook,  with  a  small  weight  at 
the  lower  extremity  to  give  it  a  proper  degree  of  tension, 
and  cany  at  the  same  time  an  index  over  a  graduated  cir- 
cle described  on  a  fixed  board  below.  We  shall  give  a 
descripiion  of  the  instrument  in  a  modified  form,  recom- 
mended by  Mr  Coventry  of  Southwark.  AB,  Fig.  7.  re- 
presents the  cit-gut,  w  hich  may  beof  any  convenient  length. 
It  is  suspended  from  the  bracket  AD,  and  stretched  by  the 
weight  1"  at  its  lower  extremity.  At  B  is  a  circular  card 
of  pasteboard  attached  to  a  round  bit  of  cork,  through 
which  the  cord  is  made  to  pass.  The  circumference  of 
the  card  is  graduated  into  one  hundred  equal  parts.  Ano- 
ther card,  connected  with  the  cat-gut  in  a  similar  manner, 
and  intended  to  record  the  revolutions  of  the  other,  is 
placed  at  C,  at  one-tenth  of  the  length  of  AB  from  the 
fixed  point  A,  and  divided  into  ten  equal  parts.  DE  is  a 
vertical  line,  along  the  frame  which  supports  the  cat-gut, 
aiid  serves  to  point  out  the  indications  of  the  circular  cards. 
In  adjusting  the  instrument  to  extreme  moisture,  the  cord 
is  completely  moistened  with  water,  and  when  it  ceases  to 
untwist  itself,  both  the  circular  cards  are  turned  round  till 
the  zero  upon  each  points  to  the  vertical  line  DE.  It  is 
more  difficult  to  obtain  another  fixed  point ;  and  indeed 
this  is  not  very  necessary,  as  the  instrument,  though  it 
possesses  great  sensibility,  can  scarcely  be  used  for  any 
purpose  but  to  point  out  general  differences  with  respect  to 
moisture. 

24.  The  increase  of  weight,  which  all  hygroscopic  sub- 
stances acquire  by  the  absorption  of  moisture,  furnishes 
another  general  principle  for  the  construction  of  hygrome- 
ters. But  as  the  accuracy  of  these  instruments  is  liable 
to  be  gradually  affected  by  changes  in  the  hygromeiric 
property  of  the  substances  themselves,  as  well  as  by  the 
deposition  of  dust  and  other  light  bodies  on  their  surfaces, 
few  hygrometers  have  been  constructed  on  this  principle. 
The  substances  usually  employed  for  the  purpose  are,  sul- 
phuric acid,  the  deliquescent  salts,  and  paper.  The  first 
of  these  substances  was  recommended  by  Mr  Gould  so 
early  as  1684,  who  observed  that  sulphuric  acid,  after  ab- 
sorbing a  certain  portion  of  water  from  the  atmosphere, 
continued  to  retain  it  till  the  air  became  drier,  when  it  again 
vielded  up  a  portion  of  the  moisture  it  had  previously  ac- 
uuired  ;  and  these  alternations  of  the  absorption  and  extri- 
cation of  moisture  always  corresponded  to  the  hygroscopic 
state  of  the  air.  He  therefore  placed  a  quantity  of  the 
acid  in  a  cup  in  one  scale  of  a  balance,  and  a  counterpoise 
in  the  other  ;  and  ascertained  the  relative  state  of  the  air 
with  respect  to  moisluie  or  dryness,  according  as  either 
arm  of  the  balance  preponderated.  A  contrivance  of  this 
kind  answers  well  enough  for  pointing  out  general  results, 
but  it  is  totally  unfit  for  discovering  the  hygroscopic  state 
of  Uie  air  at  any  particular  instant  of  time.  We  h-.iVe  found, 
however,  that  paper,  soi-ked  in  a  weak  siJmion  of  the  mu- 
riate of  lime,  and  linn  drieil,  is  very  rapid  in  iis  indications, 
and  capable  of  being  alletted  by  very  miiiuic  cliani,'ea; 
and  indeed  we  have  reason  to  think,  from  the  observations 
we  have  made  with  a  small  -.lip  of  paper  prepared  in  tbat 
manner,  and  suspended  from  u:ie  of  the  anas  of  a  delicate 


balance,  that  an  hygrometer  constructed  upon  this  princi- 
ple might  be  obtained,  possessing  the  utmost  sensibility. 
Other  hygrometers  of  a  similar  construction  have  been 
employed,  but  they  are  totally  unworthy  of  notice. 

25.   Mr  Leslie  has  proposed  an  hygrometer,  totally  dif- 
ferent in  principle  from  any  of  those  we  have  considered, 
but  perhaps  superior  to  all  of  them,   both  in  point  of  ac- 
curacy  and    delicacy.     Hygrometers   formed    of   organic 
substances  are  liable  to  be  affected  by  the  partial  decom- 
positions, which,  by  exposure    to   air  and  moisture,  such 
bodies  continually  undergo  ;  and  though  some  of  them  are 
composed  of  materials  which  resist  the  action  of  the  wea- 
ther better  than  others,  none  of  them  can  be  said  to  be  in- 
destructible, and  all  of  them,  in  the  course  of  time,  loseiu 
a  great  degree  their  hygroscopic  properties.  Their  scales, 
therefore,  however  accurately  constructed  al  first,  are  sub- 
ject to  a  gradual  derangement,  and  require  occasional  ad- 
justments to  render  their  in'iications  at  all  correct.     This 
is  certainly  a  great  objection  to  the   use  of  these  instru- 
ments ;  but  it  is  an  objection  from  which  the  hygrometer 
of  Mr  Leslie  is  entirely  free,   and   as   we    have   derived  a 
formula,  by  which  the  absolute  quantity  of  moisture  con- 
tained in  a  given   volume  of  air  may  fee  accurately   deter- 
mined, in  terms  of  the  degrees  of  its  scale,  we  must  now 
consider  it   as  by  far  the   most  accurate  hygrometer  that 
has   yet  been  proposed.     Tlie  instiumcnt  consists   of  two 
spheres  of  glass  A,  B,  Fig.  8.  connected  with  each  otner  by 
a  bent  tube  CDEF,  which  is  fixed  to  the  stand  GH,  and 
contains  inclosed  a  small  portion  of  sulphuric  acid,  tinged 
with  carmine  to  render  it  more   distinctly  visible.     When 
the  spheres,  both   of  which  are  filled  with  air,   are  at  the 
same    temperature,  the  liquor  in    the   recuived  tube  re- 
mains stationaiy;   but  if  one  of  the  balls,  as  A,  be  colder 
than  the  other  B,  the  air  in  the    latter,  by  its  greater  elas- 
ticity, immediately  depresses   the    liquor  in  the  limb  FE, 
and  raises  it  in  an  equal  degree  in  the  limb  CD.     One  of 
the  balls  is  accordingly  covered  with  a  coating  of  cambric, 
or  tissue  paper,  and  kept  continually  moist  with  pure  wa- 
ter, conveyed  to  it  by  filaments   of  floss  silk   from  an  ad- 
joining   vessel.     The   evaporation    ot    the    water  quickly 
cools  the  surface  of  the  ball,  in  a  degree  proportioned  to 
the    rapidity  with  which  the  process  is  carried  on,  which 
will  depend  partly  upon  the  temperature,  and  partly  upon 
the  dryness  of  the   amijient  medium  ;  and   hence    the  de- 
pression of  the  li<juor  in  the  limb  FE  becomes  an  indica- 
tion of  the  relative  dryness  of  the    surrounding  air.     The 
caloric  abstracted  from    the  moistened  ball  by  evaporation 
is  incessantly  supplied  by  the  air  and  the  contiguous  bo- 
dies, and  in   the  course  of  two    minutes  the  maximum  of 
effect  is  produced.     Were  it  not  for  this   continual   inilux 
of  temperature,  no  limits  couki  be  assigned  to  the  degree 
of   cold  that   might  be  induced.     The  scale   is  formed  by 
dividing  the  interval  between  the  boiling  and  freezing  points 
into  one  thousand  equal  parts,  so  that  10°  coi  respond  to  1° 
of  the  centigrade  thermometer,  and  50°  to  9°  of  Fahren- 
heit.    This  hygrometer  acts  equally  well   when  the  mois- 
ture on  the  balls  is  in  a  frozen  state  ;  but  the  heat  required 
for  the  melting  of  ice  being  about  a  seventh  part  of  what  is 
necessary  for  the  conversion  of  water  into  vapour,  the  tem- 
perature of  the  coated  ball  will,   in  like  circumstances  of 
the  air  with  respect  to   moisture,  sink  a  seventh  part  more 
than  before  ;  and  therefore  the  degrees  indicated  by  the  in- 
strument must,  in  that  case,  be  reduced   1°  in  7°,  to  adapt 
the  scale  to  the  actual  state  of  things. 

26.  Wlicn  the  instrument  is  intended  to  be  portable,  Mr 
Leslie  prefers  the  form  delineated  in  Fig.  9.  The  two 
balls,  being  in  the  same  perpendicular  line,  are  protected 
from  injury  by  a  case  of  wood  or  ivory  ;  and  the  instru- 
ment may  thus  be  transported  from  one  place  to  another 
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with  perfect  safety.  We  shall  conclude  our  description 
of  this  simple  but  ingenious  instrunnent,  by  remarking, 
that  an  ordinary  thermometer,  having  its  bulb  covered  with 
moistened  paper,  gives  the  same  indications,  if  its  tempe- 
rature be  subtracted  from  the  temperature  of  the  air  de- 
termined by  a  naked  thermometer,  placed  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances with  the  other. 

Relatwn  between  the  Indications  of  Hygrometers,  and  the 
absolute  Quantities  oj  Moisture  in  Fa/iour, 

27.  Having  thus  described  the  construction  of  the  vari- 
ous kinds  of  hygrometeis  which  have  hitherto  been  em- 
ployed, we  shall  now  proceed  to  investigate  the  relation 
subsisting  between  the  indications  of  these  instruments, 
and  the  absolute  quantities  of  moisture  existing  in  a  given 
volume  of  the  medium  to  which  they  are  exposed.  To 
enable  us  to  prosecute  the  subject  with  sufficient  precision, 
it  will  be  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  take  a  concise 
view  of  the  quantity  of  vapour  coiiiaiiied  in  a  vacuum,  at 
different  temperatures;  and,  secondly,  of  the  quantity  of 
it  which  can  exist,  in  the  same  circ~umstances,  under  dif- 
ferent pressures,  in  mixture  with  air.  The  experiments 
of  Mr  Dalton  on  the  elasticity  of  steam  at  various  tempe- 
ratures, together  with  the  recent  researches  of  Gay  Lussac, 
will  enable  us  to  solve  both  these  problems  with  the  most 
perfect  precision. 

28.  Ml  Dalton  has  given  a  table,  containing  the  results 
of  his  admirable  experiments  on  the  force  of  steam  for 
every  degree  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  from  zero  to 
jJ5°,  from  which  Biot  has  deduced  the  following  Table, 
adapted  to  the  centigrade  scale. 


Tempera- 
ture. 

Force  of  Va- 
pour in  Inches 
of  Mercury. 

'Ratio  of  each 
term  to  the 
one  which 
precedes  it. 

0. 

.200 

6.25 

.297 

I  485 

12.50 

.435 

1.465 

18.75 

.630 

1.450 

25. 

.910 

1,440 

31.25 

1.290 

1.430 

37.5 

1.820 

1.410 

43.75 

2.540 

1.400 

jU. 

3.500 

1.38 

56.25 

4.760 

1  56 

6-'. 5 

6  450 

1  35 

68.75 

8.550 

1.33 

75 

11  250 

1.32 

81  25 

14  600 

1  30 

87  5 

18.800 

1  29 

93  75 

24. 

1  27 

100. 

30. 

1.25 

29.  The  first  column  of  this  Table  contains  the  tempe- 
rature, in  degrees  of  the  centigrade  scale,  at  the  interval 
of  6  J  deirrees  ;  the  second,  the  elastic  force  of  vapour  in 
Eiiv^lish  inches;  and  the  third,  the  relation  in  which  each 
ttriii  of  the  elastic  force  stands  to  the  one  immediately 
above  it.  It  is  obvious,  that  if  the  same  relation  subsisted 
be'.viecn  the  terms,  in  successive  order,  the  numbers  in 
the  third  column  would  form  a  scries  of  quantities  in  i;eo- 
metricul  prog'cssion,  the  first  term  of  wliich  would  be  .2, 
and  the  last  30.  The  terms,  however,  continually  decrease 
in  a  slow  and  i  cgular  manner,  as  the  temperature  increases, 
and  iiieiefore  Uie  elastic   force  of  vapour  cannot  proceed 


in  a  geometrical  series.  In  order  to  obtain  a  general  ex- 
pression for  the  law  of  its  increase,  Biot  assumes  that  the 
ratio  of  the  terms  is  constant,  and  equal  to  k  ;  then  calling 
F„  the  elastic  force,  corresponding  to  the  temperature 

100 — n, 

F<,=:30, 
'  F,  =20k', 
F2=30A:2, 
And,  in  general,  Fn  —  3oX-" . 

Hence,  Log.  F  „  =  Log.  30  -f-  n  Log.  k. 

The  supposition,  on  which  this  expression  is  founded, 
though  not  rigidly  true,  will  lead  to  results  sufficiently 
conformable  to  experiment  to  justify  us  in  adopting  it. 
The  quantity  n,  Log.  k,  may  be  exhibited  by  a  succession 
of  terms  of  the  form  an-f-in^-fcn'-j-  &c.  and  the  ex- 
pression then  becomes. 

Log.  F„  =  Log.  30  +  an  +  bn^  +  c  n^  -{-  &.C. 

the  co-efficients  a,  b,  c  being  constant,  and  determinable 
from  three  equations  in  which  Fnis  given,  and  conse- 
quently n.  It  is  unnecessary  to  take  more  than  three  terms 
of  the  scries,  as  the  co-efficients  of  the  powers  of  n  will 
be  found  to  diminish  much  faster  than  the  powers  them- 
selves increase.  To  determine  the  co-efficients  a,  b,  and  c, 
Biot  employs  the  elastic  force  of  vapour  for  the  tempera- 
tures 25,  50  and  75,  reckoned  downwards  from  the  boiling 
point ;  thus,  we  have, 

n  =  25  F2j=:11.25, 

n=:50  Fjo=    3.5, 

nzzrs  F7j=      -SL 

Fjj   =  Log.  30 -}- 25  a -f     625  b  +     15625  c, 


And,  Log. 
Log. 
Log. 


F  ,0  ^  Log.  30  -f-  50  a  +  2500  b  +  125000  c, 
F  7j  =  Log.  30  -i-  75  a  -t-  5625  b  +  421875  c, 

Substituting  the  values  of  Log.  Fn  and  Log.  30,  and  trans- 
posing, 

25  a  +  625  6+  15625  err—  .4259687, 
SO  a  -f  2500  6  -f  125000  f^ —  .93305  19, 
75  o  -f-  5625  b  -f  421875  c  1= —  1.5180799. 

The  solution  of  these  equations  gives, 

arr  —  .013741955, 
b^Z —  .001067427, 
c:=  +  .0000000338. 

30.  The  values  of  a,  b,  and  c,  thus  determined,  being 
substituted  for  these  quantities,  in  the  general  equation, 
we  obtain  the  following  formula  for  the  elastic  force  of 
steam  at  the  temperature  100 — n. 

Log.  Fn  rr  Log.  30 —  .013741955  n  —  .000067427  n"  + 
.0000000338  n^. 

31.  If  n  be  expressed  in  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  scale, 
the  elastic  force  of  vapour  for  the  temperature  ?i2  —  n 
becomes. 

Log.  F„  =  Lop.  30—  .00854122n  — OOP0208I  n^  ^ 
000>)0')0058  ?i^. 
By  help  of  this  formula,  we  have  calcu'ated  the  following 
Tabic  of  the  elastic  force  of  steam,  «om  zero  to  100°  of 
Fahrenheit,  which  includes  the  orr.'mary  range  of  natural 
temperature.  We  have  also  anne.<ed  a  column,  exhibiting 
the  elastic  force  of  vapour  for  'he  same  range  of  tempe- 
rature, as  determined  by  M''  Dalton.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  correspondingiumbcrs  in  the  two  columns  sel- 
dom exceeds  the  lOOOib  part  of  an  inch,  except  between 
75°  and  90°,  where  Mr  Dalton's  table  seems  to  be  a  little 
faulty. 
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Force  of  Vafiour,  in  Inches  of  Mercury,  from  0° 
Fahrenheit . 


to    100° 


Forces  i>f  \apuui-  in 

Force  of  \' 

u|)ciur  in     I 

Indies  in 

.Mercury. 

5 

Inches  of  Mercury. 

u 

AccoiiliiiB 

\ccording 

According 

According 

E 

to  Uiol's 

to 

1 

to  Uiot's 

to 

^ 

Formula. 

Ualloii. 

51 

Formula. 

U:illon. 

0 

.06121 

.064 

.38640 

.388 

1 

.06359 

.066 

52 

.39977 

.401 

2 

.(166.)  5 

.068 

53 

.41356 

.415 

3 

.06861 

.071 

54 

.42779 

.429 

4 

.07126 

.074 

55 

.44249 

.443 

5 

.07401 

.076 

56 

.45764 

.458 

6 

.07685 

.079 

57 

.47328 

.474 

7 

.07980 

.082 

58 

.48940 

.490 

8 

.08286 

.085 

59 

.50604 

.507 

9 

.08603 

.087 

60 

.52320 

.524 

10 

08931 

.090 

61 

.54089 

.542 

n 

.09270 

.093 

62 

.55913 

.560 

12 

.09622 

.096 

63 

.57795 

.578 

13 

.09987 

.100 

64 

.59735 

.597 

U 

.  10364 

.104 

65 

.61734 

.616 

15 

.1075  5 

.108 

66 

.63795 

.635 

16 

.11160 

.112 

67 

.659  19 

.655 

17 

.11579 

.116 

68 

.68108 

.676 

18 

.12013 

.120 

69 

.70364 

.698. 

19 

.12462 

.124 

70 

.72688 

.721 

20 

.12927 

.129 

71 

.75083 

.745 

21 

.13408 

.134 

72 

.77551 

.770 

22 

.13906 

.139 

73 

.80092 

.796 

23 

.14421 

.144 

74 

.82700 

.823 

24 

.14954 

.150 

75 

.85407 

.851 

25 

.15506 

.156 

76 

.88184 

.880 

26 

.16076 

.162 

77 

91042 

.910 

27 

16667 

.168 

78 

.93987 

.940 

28 

.17277 

.174 

79 

97017 

.971 

29 

.17508 

.180 

80 

1.00137 

1.00 

30 

18561 

.186 

81 

1. 0.^350 

1  04 

31 

.19237 

.193 

82 

1.06656 

1.07 

32 

.19934 

200 

83 

1.10058 

1.10 

3; 

.20658 

.207 

84 

1.13539 

1.14 

34 

21404 

.2  1  4 

8,5 

1.17161 

1  17 

3a 

.22175 

.221 

86 

1.20867 

1.21 

36 

.22972 

.229 

87 

1  24680 

1.24 

37 

.2  3796 

.237 

88 

1  28602 

1.28 

38 

.21647 

,245 

89 

1  32^36 

1.32 

39 

.25527 

.254 

90 

1.36785 

1.36 

40 

.26436 

.263 

91 

1.41059 

1.40 

41 

.27376 

.273 

92 

1.45438 

1.44 

42 

.28316 

.283 

93 

1.499  18 

1.48 

43 

.29348 

.294 

94 

1.54585 

1.53 

44 

30384 

.305 

95 

1.59352 

1.58 

45 

■31453 

.316 

96 

1  6125  1 

1.63 

40 

•31S57 

.328 

97 

1  69286 

1  68 

47 

.33t;{4 

.339 

98 

1  74461 

1  74 

48 

31875 

.351 

99 

1.79778 

1.80 

49 

.360'.)0 

.363 

100 

1.85241 

1.86 

50 

.37345 

575 

weight.  The  experiments  of  Gay  Lussac,  which  were 
contiuctcd  with  the  utmost  attention  to  accuracy,  have  es- 
tablished, beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  that  vapours, 
when  they  are  subjected  to  pressure,  sufier  within  certain 
limits,  that  is,  so  long  as  they  retain  the  elastic  form,  the 
same  reduction  of  bulk  as  permanently  elastic  fluids.  Hence 
if  P  be  the  weiglit  of  the  li(|uid  reduced  to  vapour  in 
grammes  ;  N  the  number  of  divisions  of  the  receiver,  which 
it  occupies  in  the  vaporous  stale  at  the  temperature  of  100°  , 
centigrade  ;  v  the  capacity  of  one  of  these  divisions  in 
litres  at  the  freezing  point:  then  since  Nu  wouUl  be  the 
volume  of  the  vapour,  if  the  receiver  itself  suffered  n<j  ex- 
pansion by  the  increase  of  temperature,  its  real  volume 
will  be  N  V  (1  +  100/ir.)  the  quantity  k  being  the  cubical  di- 
latation of  glass  for  cacli  degree  of  the  centigrade  scale. 
Also  if/j  be  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  at  the  time  of 
the  experiment,  and  h  the  height  of  the  mercury  in  the  re- 
ceiver above  its  external  level,  both  being  expressed  in 
nretres,  then  the  volume  of  vapour  in  litres,  produced  by 
the  quantity  of  liquid  whose  weight  is  P,  will  be 

! '—^ i,  and  that  of  a  single   gramme 

.76 

Nx'(l-}-I00A-)(/i— //) 
.76  P. 

33.  Now  in  one  of  his  experiments,  foy  Lussac  found, 
that  -*j  grammes  of  water  btiiig  introduced  under  a  re- 
ceivei,  and  the  temperature  raised  to  100°,  gave  a  volume 
of  vapour  which  occupi'fl  220  divisions,  each  of  which  was 
equal  in  capacity  to  .00499316  litres;  the  column  of  mer- 
cury in  the  inside  ol  the  receiver  was  .052  metres  above 
the  external  level,  and  the  barometer  at  the  time  of  the 
experiment  stood  at  .7555  metres.  As  mercury  is  ex- 
panded -jJjW  of  its  bulk  from  the  freezing  to  the  boiling 
point,  or  ■j-jYj  for  eacli  degree  of  the  centigrade  scale,  and 
the  temperature  of  the  mercury  in  the  barometer  at  the 
time  of  the  experiment  was  15°,  the  height  of  the  column 
of  mercury  in  the  receiver  reduced  to  what  it  would  be  at 

the  freezing  point,  is r-^^-  x.052,  or  .05 1056  metres  ; 

and  the  height  of  the  mercuiy  '\n  the  barometer,  corrected 

in  like  manner,  is  -; — ; — ^^ —  x  .7555,  or  .75341   metres. 


32.  Having  thus  deduced  a  general  expression  for  the 
elasticity  or  tension  of  vapour  a  different  temperatures,  we 
shall  now   proceed   to  invcstigau:   its  density  or  absolute 


1  + 


5 .11 2" 


Hence  P  =  .6  ;  N=220;  -y  =  .00409316  ;  /;  =  .75341; 
/;  =  .051056;  and  since  the  cubical  dilatation  ol  glass  is 
.0000262716  for  each  degree  of  the  ccntrigrade  scale  rec- 
koned from  the   freezing   point,  1  +  100  /!:=  1.00262716. 

And   N^(l  +  I""^)  ih-h)^ 
.76  P 


—  1.69641 


220X.00499S16X  1.0026271 6  X.75341— .05  lio6 
.76X.6 

litres.  Therefore  a  volume  of  vapour  equal  to  1  69641 
litres  would  contain,  at  the  boiling  point,  under  a  pressure 
of  .76  metres  of  mercury,  a  quantity  of  nioistuie  equal  in 
weight  to  a  gramme;  or  a  litre  of  vapour  in  the  same  cir- 
cumstances would   weigh  .589481  grammes. 

34.  If  we  reduce  the  result  of  this  experiment  to  Eng- 
lish measures,  we  shall  find  that  a  cubic  inch  of  va- 
pour at  the  boiling  point,  when  the  barometer  stands  al 
29.92196  inches,  weijihs  .149175  grains  troy;  and  conse- 
quently a  cubic  foot  of  vapour  in  the  same  circumstanced 
weighs  257.776  grains.*  But,  accoitliug  to  tlie  very  ac- 
curate experiments  of  Biot  and  Arago,  a  litre  of  dry  air  at 


•  As  a  cubic  inch  of  water  at  the  temperature  of  60°  weighs  252.576  grains,  a  cubic  foot  of  vapour,  and  a  cubic  inch  of  water,  in  the  cir- 
cumstances stkted,  weigh  very  nearly  the  same. 
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the  boiling  point,  and  under  a  pressure  of  .76  metres, 
weighs  .9454476  grammes,  and  therefore  the  weight  of  va- 
pour at  the  temperature  100°  centigrade,  is  to  the  weight 
of  air  at  the  same  temperature,  and  under  the  same  pres- 
sure, as  .589481  to  .9454476,  or  as  5  to  8  nearly.  Now  as 
Gay  Lubsac  has  proved  by  experiment,  that  vapours,  so 
long  as  they  remain  in  the  aeriform  state,  expand,  by  in- 
crease of  tempeiature,  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as 
permanently  elastic  fluids,  and  suffer  corresponding 
changes  ot  volume  by  change  of  pressure;  and  as  he 
has  also  dstermined  that  air  expands  ^  of  its  bulk  from 
the  freezing  to  the  boiling  point  of  the  centigrade  scale, 
and  that  the  expansion  is  unirorm  between  these  points  ;  if 
P'  be  the  weight  in  grammes  of  a  litre  of  vapour,  at  the 
temperature  t ;  F„  the  corresponding  elastic  force  ;  and  P 
the  weight,  in  grammes,  of  a  litre  of  vapour  at  the  boiling 
point, 

1.375  PF, 


P'=- 


or  P'  = 


.76(l-f  .00375;) 


■H  +-iS) 

35.    If  we    substitute  for    P  its    value,    viz.    .589481 
grammes, 


P'= 


853.196  F  1.066495  F, 

'       I -+-.00375?  ' 


800  -f  3; 

And  if  the  value  of  F„  as  determined  by  the  formula  laid 
down  in  §30,  be  substituted  for  that  quantity,  the  weight 
of  the  water  contained  in  a  litre  of  vapour  will  be  ex- 
pressed entirely  in  known  terms.  If  the  pressure  of  the 
barometer  be  different  from  .76  metres,  and  expressed  by 

^,  the  result  must  be  multiplied  by  -— .    The  formula  we 

have  given  is  a  little  different  from  that  of  Biot. 

36.  The  value  of  F'  expressed  in  English  grains,  and 
corresponding  to  a  cubic  inch  of  vapour  at  the  temperature 
t  of  Fahrenheit,  requires  several  corrections.  In  the  first 
place  Ff  must  be  determined  by  the  formula  in  §31,  for 
Fahrenheit's  scale,  or  taken  from  the  Table  constructed 
from  that  formula  ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  the  co-efficients 
1.375,  and  .00375,  must  be  adapted,  not  only  to  the  general 
graduation  of  that  scale,  but  to  the  barometrical  pressure 
at  which  the  boiling  point  of  it  is  fixed.  In  the  centigrade 
scale,  the  boiling  point  is  taken  at  a  barometrical  pressure 
of  .76  metres,  or  29  92195  English  inches,  whereas  the 
boiling  point  of  Fahrenheit's  scale  is  fixed  under  a  pres- 
sure of  30  inches;  but  27  millimetres  of  increase  in  the 
pressure  raise  the  boiling  point  1°  centigrade,  and  30  inches 
being  equal  to  .76199  metres,  the  boiling  point  of  Fah- 
renheit's scale  must  be  j'^%,  or  about  .^  of  a  centigrade 
degree  above  the  boiling  point  of  the  centigrade  scale. 
Consequently  the  co-efficient  1375  will  be  increased,  by 
this  correction,  to  1.37328;  and  the  co-efficient  .00375, 
after  being  reduced  in  like  manner  to  .0037528,  must,  to 


make  it  applicable  to  the  degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  be  multi- 

1 00  ^ 
plied  by— —11,  which  makes  it  .002086. 

1  oO 

37.  By  these  corrections,  our  formula  becomes 

.37528  GF, 
ir=— 

30(1  +  .002086.  I — 32°) 
G  being  the  weight  in  grains  of  a  cubic  inch  of  vapour  at 
the  boiling  point,  and  ff  the  weight  expressed  in  the  same 
denomination  of  an  equal  volume  of  vapour  at  the  tempe- 
rature t.  Since  G  has  a  reference  to  the  boiling  point  of 
Fahrenheit's  scale,  its  value,  as  formerly  determined,  must 
undergo  a  slight  correction,  to  adapt  it  to  the  pressure  and  ' 
difference  of  temperature  at  which  the  two  scales  are  fixed. 
Under  a  pressure  of  29.92196  inches,  it  was  found  to  be 
.149176  grains,  at  the  boiling  point  of  the  centigrade  scale  ; 
but  the  boiling  point  of  Fahrenheit  having  been  shewn  to 
correspond  to  100|y  of  the  same  scale,  .149176  must  be 


multiplied  by 


30 


29.92195 


to  correct  it  for  pressure,  and  then 


by- 


1  -il^'i „,„-      to  correct  it  for  expansion,  by  the 

'   -T"  -^  X   .00375 

increase  of  temperature.     These  corrections  reduce  it  to 

.1495204  grains.     Therefore 

1.37528  GFf 1.37528  X  .I495204F 

~30  (1  -t-  .002086  .r— 32)  ~  30  (1  +  .002u86.f-^)  ~ 
.0068544F, 


1  +.002086.J— 32 

38.  This  expression  will  give  the  weight,  in  grains,  of 
the  water  contained  in  a  cubic  inch  of  vapour,  at  the  tem- 
perature t,  and  under  the  pressure  of  30  inches  of  mer- 
cury. For  the  purposes  of  calculation,  it  may  be  re- 
duced to  the  form, 

_3  2859  Ff  3.2859  F, 

^~479.4  +c—32~  447.4  +t' 
"To  illustrate  this  formula,  let  it  he  required  to  find  the 
weight  of  a  cubic  inch  of  vapour  at  66°  of  Fahrenheit,  under 
a  pressure  of  30  inches  of  mercury. 

_  3.2859  F,_  3.2859  Fes 
^~  447.4 -f  {       447.4+66  ' 

And  if  we  introduce  the  value  of  Fee.  which  will  be  found 
by  the  Table  of  the  elastic  force  of  vapour  to  be 
.63795, 

3.2859  X  .63795  enias. 

^  = JiTi =-^«8    3 

Hence  a  cubic  foot  of  vapour,  under  the  same  circum- 
stances, would  contain  7.055  grains  of  moisture.* 

39.  The  following  Table,  calculated  from  the  formula 

.0068544  F, 

^=l.f  002<.86.;=r2'  ''''''''"'  '^^  ^"'"'"y  **'  ""'*»"'•« 

contained  in  a  cubic  inch  of  vapour,  from  zero  to  100°  oT 
Fahrenheit,  under  a  pressure  of  30". 


•  Saussure  found,  in  one  of  his  experiments,  that  a  cubic  foot  French  of  vapour  contained,  at  the  temperature  pflS.'ie  Reaiunur  or 
«6.°11  Fahrenheit,  a  quantity  of  moisture  equal  in  weight  to  11.069  grains  French.  This  result,  reduced  to  English  measures  would'be 
7.498  grains  to  a  cubic  foot,  diU'ering  very  little  from  the  quantity  determined  by  our  formula.  The  dlflerence  would  have  been  still 
less,  if  the  temperature  had  been  exactly  66°. 
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Table  c/  the  Quanlily'e/  Mouture.in  Grains,  contained  in  a 
Cubic  Inch  of  Vapour,  from  0°  to  100°  of  Fahrenhe" 


heit. 


3 

VVeigtil  in  )jr«iiis 

Weight  in  grains 

2 

Force  of 

of  the  water 

Force  of 

of  the  water 

g. 

\2p0ui' 

in  a  ctihic  inch 

H. 

vapour. 

in  u  cob li-  inch 

E 
•J 
r- 

0 

of  vapour. 

E 

0  f  vapour. 

.0612 

.00044957 

}l 

.38640 

.00254757 

I 

063. 

.001-4  6601 

52 

.39977 

.00263^44 

2 

.'66 

.0004S396 

53 

.41356 

.00271574 

o 

.of,8 

.001  5005  6 

54 

42779 

.0028035  8 

1 

7i2o 

.0005  1  «74 

55 

.44249 

.00289415 

5 

.  74  1 

.00053757 

56 

.45764 

.00298729 

6 

.07685 

.00055697 

57 

.48328 

,003"8325 

7 

..7y8j 

.00057708 

58 

.4894^ 

.00318197 

8 

.08.'«6 

.00059789 

5) 

.5060  1 

.00328366 

y 

086  3 

.00061921 

60 

.52320 

.00338832 

10 

.08^31 

.00064161 

61 

.54  89 

•00349599 

11 

09J7 

0006645 

62 

.5.S91.! 

.00  •60679 

2 

09622 

.00068825 

6J 

•57795 

.00372089 

13 

A.9'J67 

0L)07r-'80 

64 

.59735 

.00383S26 

i4 

Uj64 

.00073810 

65 

.61734 

.00395897 

15 

.10755 

00076429 

66 

.6..795 

.004  8317 

16 

.1116. 

.00'  79136 

«i7 

.65919 

.0042109  1 

17 

.11579 

.00081  31 

68 

68108 

.00434230 

18 

.1:013 

.Got  1848  19 

69 

70364 

.00447745 

19 

.12462 

.00087801 

70 

.72688 

.00461639 

20 

.12^27 

.00090882 

7V 

.75  83 

.00475930 

21 

.134.18 

00094051 

72 

.7.531 

.00490628 

22 

.13906 

.00097337 

73 

.8' '092 

.00505729 

23 

.1442: 

.00100732 

74 

82710 

.00521259 

24 

.14954 

.00104235 

75 

.854-7 

.00537226 

25 

.155  '6 

.0010785  1 

76 

.88184 

.0055.634 

26 

.16076 

.001 11588 

77 

.91042 

.00570487 

27 

16667 

.00115446 

78 

93987 

■ -005878 '0 

28 

.17277 

.001  19420 

79 

.97>17 

.006.^5617 

20 

.17908 

.00  123522 

80 

1.0)137 

.00623919 

30 

18561 

.00127738 

81 

1.03350 

.00642708 

31 

.19237 

.00132134 

82 

1.0665  6 

.00662  >1  5 

32 

.19934 

.00136636 

83 

1.10058 

,00681843 

33 

.2  '658 

.00141303 

84 

1  15559 

.00702209 

34 

.2 1 404 

.00146102 

85 

1.17161 

.00723121 

3s 

.22175 

.0015  1051 

86 

1.208  67 

.00744597 

36 

.22972 

.00156156 

87 

1.24680 

.00766648 

37 

.23796 

00161424 

88 

1.286  12 

.00789288 

38 

.24647 

.00166852 

89 

1.32636 

.00812529 

39 

.25527 

.00172454 

90 

1.3678S 

.00836386 

40 

.26436 

.00178229 

91 

1.41059 

.008609 18 

41 

27376 

.00184188 

92 

1.45  438 

.00885999 

42 

.28346 

.00190325 

93 

1  49948 

.00911783 

43 

29348 

.0019665  1 

94 

1.54385 

.00938243 

44 

30384 

.00203178 

95 

1  59352 

,00965  392 

45 

.3  US.". 

.00209899 

96 

1  6425  1 

.00993240 

•16 

.32557 

.00216827 

97 

1.69286 

.01021807 

47 

.33684 

.00223878 

98 

1.74461 

.01051  113 

48 

.34875 

.00231326 

99 

1.79778 

.01081165 

49 

.36  90 

.00238903 

100 

1  85241 

.01111983 

SO 

.37345 

.002467  U 

40.  The  formula,  by  which  the  above  Table  was  calcu- 
lated, being  adapted  to  a  pressure  of  30  inches  of  mercury, 
if  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  be  diflcrent,a  correspond- 
ing correction  must  be  applied:  if  the  height  of  the  baro- 
meter in  inches  be  represented  by  /9,  then 

_p     I  .0068544  J\_\  _        .1'^953pF, 

*  "30  \l +  .002086.  i^i)'  °'^'  ^  ~ 


If  the  value  of^  be  taken  from  the  Table,  it 

/3 


■  10953  ^Ff 
447.4  +  t' 

must  be  multiplied  by  ^. 

41.  Tlie  formulae  which  we  have  deduced,  for  the  elas- 
tic lorce  of  steam,  and  the  weight  of  the  water  contained 
in  a  given  volume  of  vapour,  when  the  temperature  and 
pressure  are  given,  furnish  also  the  means  of  asccrtauuiig, 
under  similar  circumstances,  the  force  and  quantity  ol  va- 
pour which  exist,  in  combination  or  mixture  with  atrtio- 
spheric  air.  The  experiments  cf GayLussac  have  decid- 
edly proved,  that  vapours,  so  long  as  they  exist  in  the  ^cri- 
forni  state,  not  only  undergo  the  same  change  of  mecliani- 
cal  condition  by  change  of  temperature  and  pressure,  but 
tliat  the  same  thing  holds  true,  when  they  are  mixed  with 
vapours  of  a  difl'crent  kind,  or  even  with  permanently  elas- 
tic fl  ulds.  The  apparatus  which  Gay  Lussac  employed  for 
demonstrating  this  important  fact,  is  delineated  in  Fig.  I. 
Fiatc  CCCXXVI.  AU  represents  a  cylindrical  tube,  ac- 
curately graduated;  R  and  R' are  two  stop-cocks  of  iron; 
TT'  is  a  bent  tube  of  glass  communicating  with  AB  at  T. 
The  whole  apparatus  having  been  well  dried,  the  tube  AB 
was  filled  with  dry  mercury,  recently  boiled;  a  balloon, 
furnished  with  a  stop-cock  r,  and  filled  with  dry  air,  was 
then  firmly  connected  with  the  tube  AB,  after  which  the 
stop-cocks  r  and  R'  were  opened,  thus  making  a  commu- 
nication between  them.  The  stop-cock  R  was  next  open- 
ed, and  a  ([uanlity  of  mercury  allowed  to  make  its  escape 
by  the  recurved  tube  a  b.  The  gas  was  thus  allowed  to 
dilate  itself,  till  it  was  reduced  to  some  particular  stale  of 
rarefaction.  The  stop-cocks  R  and  R'  were  then  shut. 
The  inclosed  gas  in  the  cylinder  AB  being  rarefied,  by  its 
increase  of  volume,  the  level  of  the  mercury  in  it  is  tound 
to  stand  higher  than  that  of  the  mercury  in  the  bent  tube 
TT' :  but  the  gas  is  easily  reduced  to  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere,  at  the  time  of  the  experiment,  by  pouring 
mercury  into  the  tube  TT',  till  H  and  h  have  the  same 
level.  The  liquid  to  be  reduced  into  vapour  is  introduced 
into  AB,  by  removing  the  balloon,  and  applying  another 
stop  cock  R",  the  tube  connected  with  which  is  surmoimt- 
ed  by  a  small  funnel  V.  The  stop-cock  R"  lias  a  small 
cavity  on  one  side  of  it,  capable  of  containing  a  single  drop 
of  the  liquid  to  be  subjected  to  experiment,  and  by  means 
of  which  any  given  portion  of  it  may  be  introduced  into 
AB.  The  liquid  being  thus  brought  in  contact  with  the 
dry  gas,  is  gradually  converted  into  vapour;  and  when  the 
addition  of  it  ceases  to  increase  the  volume  of  the  gas,  a 
sufficient  quantity  is  introduced,  to  exist  in  a  vaporous 
state,  at  the  temperature  and  pressure  at  which  the  experi- 
ment is  made.  The  elasticity  of  the  gas  being  augmented 
by  the  vapour,  the  mercury  is  elevated  in  the  tube  TT* 
above  its  former  level,  and  the  gas,  together  with  the  va- 
pour with  which  it  is  mixed,  thus  sustains  a  greater  pres- 
sure than  that  of  the  atmosphere.  It  would  be  easy  to  make 
an  allowance  for  the  difference  of  level,  and  determine  by 
calculation  the  volume  which  both  ought  to  occupy 
under  that  pressure;  but  the  apparatus  itself  furnishes 
the  means  of  obtaining  the  proper  correction,  by  allowing 
the  mercury  to  flow  out  at  6,  until  its  level  in  AB  and  TT'is 
the  same.  If  N  be  the  number  of  divisions  occupied  ori- 
ginally by  the  gas,  N'  the  number  of  divisions  occupied  by 
themixttire,  and  fi  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  which 
we  shall  suppo>e  remains  the  same  during  the  experiment, 
the  elastic  force  of  the  gas,  in  consequence  of  its  increase 

of  volume,  will  now  be  j  -^1  fi,  and  if/"  be  the  elastic  force 


479.4  A- 1 32 —    °^  ''^^  vapour,  the  joint  elasticity  of  both  will  be/  +  - 


N' 
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But  this  being  exactly  equal  to  the  atmospherical  pressure, 
we  have 


Hence/— /i- 


yifi 


iN' 


or  fi 


(^)- 


42.  It  appears,  by  the  experiments  of  Gay  Lussac,  that 
when  the  values  of  >i',  N,  and  fi  are  subbtituted  for  these 
quantities,  the  value  of /deduced  from  the  formula,  is  ex- 
actly the  same  as  would  be  obtained  for  the  elastic  force 
of  vapour  at  the  same  temperature,  and  under  the  same 
pressure,  by  the  formula  laid  down  in  §  31.  Hence  it  has 
been  justly  inferred  that  the  vapour,  in  union  or  mixture 
with  the  gas,  retains  its  own  peculiar  elasticity,  and  ex- 
erts the  same  tension  as  if  no  gas  were  present.  This  re- 
sult furnishes  by  far  the  strongest  argument  which  h^^et  * 
been  adduced,  that  vapour  exists  in  air,  not  in  a  state  of 
chemical  union,  but  merely  of  mechanical  mixture.  In  a 
hygrometrical  point  of  view,  this  is  a  fact  of  the  utmost 
importance,  as  it  enables  us  to  determine  the  precise  vo- 
lume which  a  mixture  of  vapour  and  dry  air  would  occu- 
py at  a  given  temperature,  and  uoder  a  given  pressure. 
All  that  is  necessary  is  to  determine  /  by  the  formula  for 
calculating  the  elastic  force  of  vapour  at  the  given  tempe- 
rature, and  then  to  substitute  it  for  that  quantity  in  the  ex- 

/N'— N\ 
pression/— /!  { — r|7 — ]•     We  should  thus  obtain 

To  illustrate  this  formula  by  example,  let  it  be  requir- 
ed to  determine  the  enlargement  of  volume  which  dry  air 
receives  when  saturated  with  vapour,  at  the  temperature 
of  66°  of  Fahrenheit,  and  under  a  pressure  of  30  inches  of 
mercury.  Since  we  wish  to  determine  merely  the  rela- 
tive increase  of  volume,  N  may  be  considered  as  unity;  and 

/e5=:.6379S. 

30        30       


Therefore  N'  =  A^— 


30 — 63795       29.56205 


1 

4ff' 


Hence  dry  air  at  the  temperature  of  66°  is,  when  saturated 
with  moisture,  expanded  ^'j.  of  its  original  bulk.* 

43.  The  following  Table  constructed  from  the  above 
formula,  exhibits  the  dilatation  of  air  by  moisture,  from 
32°  to  100°,  under  a  pressure  of  30  inches  of  mercury  ; 
and  also  the  numbers  by  which  the  bulk  of  air,  in  a  state 
of  complete  saturation  with  vapour,  must  be  multiplied,  in 
order  to  reduce  it  to  its  real  volume,  if  it  were  deprived 
entirely  of  water.  Its  value  in  pneumatic  researches  will 
be  duly  estimated  by  the  philosophical  chemist. 


Increased 

Increased 

s 

volume, 

3 

volume. 

the  original 

Multipliers. 

2 

the  oiiginal 

Multipliers. 

e 

bulk  being 

g" 

bulk  being 

unity. 

u 

unity. 

H 

r" 

32 

1  0064 

.99336 

67 

1 .0225 

.97803 

33 

1.0068 

.99311 

68 

1.0232 

.97730 

34 

1.0071 

.99286 

69 

I  -0240 

.97654 

35 

1.0074 

.99261 

70 

1.0248 

.97577 

36 

1.0077 

.99234 

71 

1.02;7 

.97497 

37 

1.0080 

.99207 

72 

1.0265 

.97415 

38 

1.0083 

.99178 

73 

1.0274 

.97330 

39 

1.0086 

.99  149 

74 

1.0283 

.97243 

40 

1.0089 

.991  19 

75 

1.0293 

.97153 

41 

I  0092 

.99087 

76 

1.0303 

.97060 

42 

1.0095 

.99055 

77 

1.0313 

.96998 

43 

1.0899 

.99022 

78 

1.0323 

.96867 

44 

1.0102 

.98987 

79 

1.0334 

.96766 

45 

1.0106 

.98952 

80 

1.0345 

.96662 

46 

1.0109 

.98915 

81 

1.0357 

.96555 

47 

1.0113 

.98877 

82 

1.0369 

.96445 

48 

1.01  17 

.98837 

83 

1.0381 

.96331 

49 

1.0122 

.98897 

84 

1.0393 

.96215 

50 

1.0126 

.98755 

85 

1.0406 

.96094 

51 

1.0130 

.98712 

86 

1.0420 

.95971 

52 

1  0135 

.98667 

87 

1.0434 

.95844 

53 

1.0140 

.98621 

88 

1.0448 

.95713 

54 

1.0145 

.98574 

89 

1.0463 

.95579 

55 

1.0150 

.98325 

90 

1.0478 

.95440 

56 

1.0154 

.98478 

91 

1.0493 

.95298 

57 

1 .0  1 60 

.98422 

92 

1.0509 

.95152 

58 

1.0166 

.98369 

93 

1.0526 

.95002 

59 

1.0172 

.98313 

94 

1.0543 

.94847 

60 

1.0178 

.98256 

95 

1.0561 

.94688 

61 

1.0184 

.98197 

96 

1.0579 

94525 

62 

1.0190 

.98136 

97 

1.0598 

.94357 

63 

1.0195 

.98074 

93 

1.0617 

.94185 

64 

1.0203 

.98009 

99 

1.0637 

.94007 

65 

1.0210 

.97942 

100 

1.0658 

.93825 

66 

1.0217 

.97873 

To  illustrate  the  use  of  the  above  Tablet  by  example, 
let  it  be  required  to  determine  the  enlargement  of  volume 
which  a  cubic  foot  of  atmospheric  air  acquires  by  standing 
over  water,  when  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  70°,  the  ba- 
rometrical pressure  29.25  inches,  and  the  level  of  the  wa- 
ter in  the  inside  of  the  receiver  9.5  inches  above  its  level 
on  the  outside. 


•  Saussure  found  by  his  experiments,  that  dry  air  at  the  temperature  of  1S°.16  Reaumer,  or  660.11  Fahrenheit,  was  expanded  1.54th, 
which  is  wonderfully  near  the  truth,  considering  the  manner  in  which  it  was  determined. 

•f  As  the  Table  can  only  be  applied  with  perfect  accuracy,  when  the  level  of  the  water,  in  the  outside  and  inside  of  the  receiver,  is 
exactly  the  same,  the  restihs  afforded  by  the  examples  must  be  considered  merely  as  near  approximations. 
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The  increased  volume  for  the  temperature  70°  being 
1,0248,  the  enlarged  bulk  of  ihe  air,  under  a  pressure  of 
30  inches  of  mercury,  is  17:8X1.0218  or  1770.85  cubic 
incliL-s.  This  accordingly  would  be  the  iiicreubed  volume 
under  that  pressure  ;  but  the  pressure  bcin)^  different,  a 
corrcspondiim  correction  must  be  applied  to  the  result:  in 
the  first  place,  a  column  of  water  of  the  height  of  9.5 
inches  is  equivalent  to  a  column  of  mercury  of  the  height 
of  098  inches,  the  heights  being  inversely  as  their  speci- 
fic gravities  ;  and,  tlierefore,  the  actual  pressure  sustained 
by  tlie  air  and  the  vapour,  in  the  supposed  circumstances, 
is  equal  to  29.25 — .098,  or  29.1.'>2  incliesof  mercuiy  ;  and, 
lastly,  the  expanded  volume  1.770.85  must  be  multiplied  by 

So 
—  to  obtain  its  augmentation  by  the  diminished  pres- 
sure, which  reduces  it  to  1822.35  cubic  inches. 

To  propose  an  example  of  :.n  opposite  description,  let  it 
be  required  to  find  the  actual  volome  of  air  contained  in  a 
receiver  standing  over  water  at  the  temperature  of  60°,  when 
the  barometrical  pressure  is  30.45  inches,  and  the  level  of 
the  water  in  the  inside  of  the  receiver  eight  inches  above 
its  level  on  the  outside  ;  supposing  also  the  apparent  quan- 
tity of  air  to  be  850  cubic  inches. 

The  multiplier  in   the  tabic    for  the    temperature  60° 

being  .98256   the    reduced    volume,   under    a  pressure  of 

30  inches,  is  850X.98256,  or  835.176  cubic  inches;  and 

this  result  corrected  for  the  pressure  becomes  835.175  x 

30.45 — .059  .    . 

— ,  or  846.061   cubic  inches, 

oO 

44.  By  means  of  the  apparatus  formerly  described,  Gay 
Lussac  examined  the  tension  of  vapour  when  a  smaller 
quantity  of  moisture  was  introduced  into  the  cylinder  AB, 
than  was  sufficient  to  saturate  completely  the  space  pre- 
viously occupied  by  the  air  which  it  contained  ;  and  in  all 
cases  he  found,  that  the  elastic  force  of  the  vapour,  in  its 
attenuated  state,  was  affected  by  variations  of  pressure, 
precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  permanently  elastic  fluids, 
the  reduction  of  bulk  which  it  sustained  being  always  in- 
versely proportional  to  the  pressure.  Thus,  if  N  repre- 
sent the  bulk  of  the  air,  on  introducing  a  single  drop  of 
water,  the  volume  N  was  gradually  enlarged  to  N';  and 
allowing  apart  of  the  mercury  to  flow  out,  until  its  surface 
in  AB,  and  the  bent  tube  TT'  was  the  same,  the  included 
air  in  mixture  with  the  vapour  was  brought  to  the  same 
pressure  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment.  If  an  addi- 
tional portion  of  mercury  be  now  allowed  to  escape,  the 
surface  of  the  mercury  in  the  bent  tube  descends  below 
the  surface  of  the  mercury  in  the  cylinder  AB  ;  so  that  if 
the  difference  of  level  be  represented  by  /i,  the  elastic 
force  of  the  mixture  of  air  and  vapour  will  he  fi — h,  the 
quantity  fi  denoting,  as  before,  the  barometrical  pressure  at 
the  time  of  the  experiment.  If  the  change  of  volume  re- 
sulting from  the  change  of  pressure  be  now  examined,  it 
is  found,  in  all  cases,  to  be  the  same  as  would  be  obtained 
with  dry  air;  so  that  if  N"  be  the  space  occupied  by  the 
mixture  in  its  new  state  of  dilatation,  we  have,  invariably, 

N'_/i— A 
N"~    fi    ■ 

45.  To  determine  what  change  this  result  implies  in  the 
elastic  force  of  the  vapour,  let/  be  the  force  which  the 
mixture  exerted  when  it  occupied  ihe  space  N',  and/' the 
force  which  it  exerts  under  the  volume  N";  then  since  fi 
is  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  the  elastic  force  of  the 
air  in  the  receiver,  when  together  with  the  vapour  it  occu- 
pied the  space  N',  must  have  been/i— /,  is  now,  on  account 


of  the  enlargement   of   volume,   reduced    to  {/'—/)  -rj«. 

If  to  this  elastic  force  of  the  air  we  add  the  elastic  force  of 
the  vapour,  we  obtain  for  the   elasticity  of  the  mixture 

N' 

/'+^fi—/)^i    and,  consequently. 


But  it  is  found  by  experiment,  that 

N'      fi—h  ,  /N'\ 

_=__,or/,-/,=A(-,j 

Therefore, 

,N'  N' 


r+Q>—f)j^=/'  ^n 


K/'^(^). 


This  result,  which  has  been  deduced  by  Biot  from  the 
experiments  of  Gay  Lussac,  demonstrates  what  had  been 
formerly  stated  by  Dakon,  that  the  elastic  force  of  vapour, 
however  attenuated  the  latter  may  be,  changes  in  all  cases 
with  the  volume,  precisely  in  the  same  the  manner  as  that  of 
the  gases.  Hence  it  may  be  concluded,  that,  so  long  as 
vapour  retains  the  aeriform  state,  the  (juaiitity  of  it  which 
can  exist  in  mixture  with  air,  is  exactly  the  same  as  in  a 
vacuum  of  equal  extent,  when  the  pressure  and  tempera- 
ture are  the  same  ;  and,  therefore,  the  Table  (§  39.)  which 
expresses  the  weight  in  grains  of  a  cubic  inch  ol  vapour, 
from  zero  to  100°  of  Fahrenheit,  may  be  applied  with 
perfect  accuracy  to  determine  the  weight  of  the  moisturo 
contained  in  a  cubic  inch  of  air,  when  the  tensions  or  elas- 
ticities of  both  are  the  same.  The  only  circumstance  ne- 
cessary for  this  application  of  the  Table,  so  important  to 
the  purposes  of  hygromelry,  is  some  means  of  ascertaining 
the  elasticity  of  the  vapour  in  admi.xture  with  the  air.  Mr 
Dalton  has  suggested  one  method  of  doing  this,  which  is 
extremely  simple,  as  well  as  susceptible  of  the  greatest 
accuracy. 

46.  The  method  to  which  we  have  alluded  is  founded 
on  the  principle,  that  if  vapour,  in  an  attenuated  state,  (that 
is,  in  a  state  such  that  the  space  which  it  occupies  is  ca- 
pable of  holding  an  additional  portion  of  moisture  in  the 
vaporous  coadilion,)  be  cooled  down  till  it  just  begin  to 
deposit  itself  in  the  form  of  dew,  the  volume  to  which  it  is 
then  reduced  must  be  completely  saturated  with  moisture; 
and  consequently  the  vapour  in  this  reduced  state  must 
possess  the  same  elasticity  as  unmixed  vapour  at  the  same 
tcm|)erature.  In  the  case  of  the  atmosphere,  we  can  de- 
termine the  temperature  at  which  this  deposition  takes 
place,  by  presenting  to  it  a  body  cooled  down  continuously 
from  the  temperature  of  the  air,  until  its  surface  begins 
to  be  bedewed  with  moisture;  and  for  this  purpose,  no  con- 
trivance seems  more  convenient  than  that  proposed  by  Mr 
Dalton,  which  we  shall  now  briefly  describe. 

47.  Having  taken  a  cylindrical  glass  vessel,  Mr  Dalton 
poured  cold  water  into  it,  the  temperature  of  which  was 
gradually  reduced  by  cooling  mixtures  when  necessary. 
He  then  carefully  watched,  till  he  observed  an  incipient 
deposition  of  moisture  on  the  surface  of  the  jar;  after 
which  he  examined  the  temperature  of  the  water,  and  as- 
sumed it  as  the  temperature  at  which  the  moisture  in  the 
atmosphere  would  just  be  retained  in  a  state  of  vapour. 
If  a  deposition  of  dew  took  place  immediately,  he  allowed 
the  jar  to  stand  for  some  minutes  to  receive  an  increase  of 
temperature,  wiping  it  from  time  to  time  on  the  outside 
viiih  a  dry  linen  towel,  till  it  entirely  ceased  to  exhibit  the 
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appearance  of  moisture  on  its  surface,  and  then  examined 
the  temperature  of  the  waier  as  before.  If  due  precau- 
tions be  employed,  the  tt-nipen.ture,  at  which  the  dew  is 
formed  on  the  surface  of  the  jar,  may  be  dct.:rinined  to  the 
fifth  part  of  a  degree  of  Fahrenheit.  Ltt  the  temperature 
thus  obtained  he  represented  by  t.  and  let  pr  be  the  cone- 
spending  elastic  force  of  vapour  at  its  maximum  of  solu- 
tion ;  also  let  /'  be  the  elastic  force  of  the  vapour,  in  the 
state  of  attenuation  in  which  it  actu.;lly  exists  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, at  the  temperature  (  ;  then  since  nothing  more  is 
necessary  but  to  dilate  this  vapour  from  the  temperature  t 
to  the  temperture  c,  in  order  to  reduce  it  from  the  force  <p  to 
the  force/' 

/ 1  -f  .0020867=F2  X  /447.4-f  A  _ 

^    ~    '■Vl-f.002086m32/  ^447.4  +  7-; 


^'"V   '"^  447.4-}-tJ 


48.  Again,  since  the  number  of  grains  contained  in  a 
cubic  inch  of  vapour  at  the  temperature  t,   and  under   a 

.O068544<9^ 

pressure  of  30  inches  of  mercury  is  .^-^-^^^^^^^--^; 
and  since  f  c(  1  +  ^^^—  ) ;    therefore   if  g"   be    the 

^\  447  4-J-T/ 

Humber  of  grains  of  moisture  in  a  cubic  inch  of  air,  the 
temperature  of  which  is  f,  and  the  point  of  deposition  r, 
and  actual  tension/', 

_,_  ■0068544/'  _  3.2859/' 
^  —  1  -j-  002086  <  447.4-f  C 
3  2859«>y 


or  ff  ~  • 

^         447.4-fT 

And  if  the  pressure  of  the  barometer  be  |8 
■  10953  p/' 
^  —    447.4  -t-  l' 
. 10953/3  (Z>, 

orp'zz 

^  447.4  +  r  • 

To  illustrate  this  formula  by  an  example,  let  us  suppose 
that,  when  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  65°,  the  point  of  de- 
position 54*,  and  the  hei;^ht  of  the  barometer  29.5,  it  were 
required  to  find,  in  these  circumstances,  liie  number  of 
grains  of  moisture  in  a  cubic  inch  of  air, 

.10953 /3(?i.r        .10953x29  5X42779  S'^''"- 

?'  — = =.0027567. 

^  447. -fT  447.4-f  54 

49.  Another  method  of  determining  the  value  of/*,  and 
the  corresponding  value  of  g'  may  be  derived  froin  llie  for- 
mula of  Mr  Dalton,  E^-^jy^ — /' J,  in  which  E  denotes 

the  number  of  grains  evaporated  in  a  minute,  from  the  sur- 
face of  water  contained  in  a  cylindrical  vessel,  6  inches  in 
diameter,  and  1  inch  deep  ;^;  the  entire  tension  of  vapour 
at  the  temperature  of  the  air  t ;  and  J'  the  tension  whicli  it 
actually  exerts.  The  co-efficient  m  is  different,  in  differerjt 
circumstances  :  when  the  nir  is  perfectly  calm  and  tranquil, 
it  is  120;  in  a  moderate  breeze,  it  amounts  to  about  150j 
and  in  a  high  wind  it  rises  to  upwards  of  1  SO.  If  we  em- 
ploy the  mean  1 50,  we  obtain 


orE  =  5(A— /O 
Hence /=/- 


E 


'^'hese  formula  maybe  applied  to  the  solution  of  several 
important  proljleuis  in  meteorology.  Thus,  when  the  mean 
temperature  and  annual  evaporation  of  a  place  are  known, 

the  fnrmiila/' — /  —  —   will  enable  us  to  determine  the 

mean  state  of  the  air  of  that  place,  with  regard  to  moisture. 
Let  us  take  for  example  the  mean  animal  evaporation  of 
Great  Britain,  which  is  reckoned  about  24  inches  ;  this  in  a 
minute  would  be  -00004563  inches,  and  applied  to  a  cylin- 
drical vessel  6  inches  in  diameter,  would  correspond  to 
.32537  grains. 

•32587 
Hence/n/r — 

And  if  we  reckon  the  mean  temperature  50",  and  substitute 
fury*  the  corresponding  elastic  force  of  vapour,  taken  from 
the  table  in  §  31,  we  obtain, 

/'  = -37345—  '""' 


587  ''•^"• 


Having  found  /'  the  number  of  grains  corresponding  to 
that  tension,  at  the  temp  5'J°,  may  be  found  by  the  formu- 
la for  determining  5"  in  §  38  :   we  thus  have 


S'  = 


3  2859/' 32859 X  : 


08276  e™""- 

=  •00203652. 


447. 4  +  f  447.4-^-50 

It  will  be  found  by  the  table  that  this  number  of  grains 
corresponds  to  44°.  1,  which,  in  the  present  case,  is  the 
mean  temperature  at  which  moisture  will  begin  to  deposit 
itself  in  Great  Britain;  that  is,  about  6°  below  the  mean 
temperature.* 

50.  The  value  of  g-'  might  have  been  found  without  hav- 

3'28  59  /' 
ing  recourse  to  the  formula  g'  ^  .  ,    ,  by  taking  a  pro- 

portional part  of  the  weight  of  moisture,  held  in  the  vapor- 
ous state,  at  the  entire  tension  of  50°,  corresponding  to  the 
actual  tension  ■308276.  Thus  the  entire  tension  at  50",  be» 
ing  -37345  inches,  and  the  weig^ht  of  the  corresponding 
quantity  of  moisture,  in  the  vaporous  state,  •00246714 
grains,  we  have 

ijiches.  iDches.  gi'ains.  •grains. 

•37345   :  -308276  :   :  -00246714  :   -00203652 

If  we  take  the  mean  annual  evaporation  of  a  place  near 
the  equator,  the  mean  point  of  deposition  is  found  to  be 
nearly  the  same  number  of  degrees  below  the  mean  tem- 
peraiure,  as  we  have  determined  it  in  the  case  of  Great 
Britain.  Thus  at  Whydah,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  the 
mean  temperature  of  which  by  tiic  formula,  J=58''+27' 
cos.  2  Lat.  is  84°  2,  the  mean  annual  evaporation  is  stated 
at  64  inclies,  or  at  the  rate  of  -86899  grains  per  minute 
from  the  disc  of  Mr  Dalton  ;  and  hence 


/'  =/ :  — /b4-2  — 


•86899 


inefaeb 

C=:l- 14279  — •173798=:-968992 


By  proceeding  as  before,  the  number  of  grains  correspond- 
ing to  a  cubic  inch  of  vapour,  under  the  tension  .968992 
inches,  and  at  the  temperature  84°.2,  will  be  found  to  be 
.00598944,  which  corresponds  to  the  quantity  of  moisture, 
in  a  cubic  inch  of  vapour,  for  the  entire  tension  of  78°  6; 
so  that,  at  Whydaii,  the  mean  point  of  deposition  is  5°.6 
below  the  mean  temperature.  It  seems  probable,  from 
these  results,  thai  the  mean  point  of  deposition,  for  any 


Dr  Dobson  found,  by  observation,  that  the  mean  temperature  of  deposition,  at  Liverpool,  was  7°  below  the  temperature  of  that  place. 
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place,  is  about  6'  below  the  mean  temperature;  though 
we  admit  observations  arc  still  wanlinij  to  warrant  so  ge- 
neral a  conclusion.  Mr  Dalton  affirms,  that  the  point  of 
deposition  is  giiicrally  IVom  1°  to  \i>°  below  the  mean  heiU 
of  the  21  hours;  wo  have  usually  found  it  to  be  from  6° 
to  7°.* 

51.  The  following  formula,  which  we  have  deduced  on 
the  supposition  that  the  mean  point  of  depoiition  is  6°  be- 
low the  mean  temperature,  seems  to  agret  pretty  well 
Avitli  observation.  Let  t  be  the  mean  temperature  ;  /'  the 
entire  force  of  vapour  corresponding  to  l ;  and  (p^  the  en- 
tire force  of  vapour  corresponding  to  the  temperature  T,or 
C — 6  ;  then  if  A  be  the  mean  annual  evaporation  in  inches, 

A=^"(/'-^.('+4-i?TT"^))- 

The  mean  daily  evaporation,  for  any  place,  according  to 

this  formula,  is/,  — ^^  M  +  ^^y~y  .^J'^rnearly/t  — 0^. 

Let  it  be  required  to  find,  by  it,  llie  mean  annual  evapo- 
ration, at  a  place  in  Lat.  45°,  the  mean  temperature  of 
which  is  57°. 

A  =  : 


!6S 


=  365 


(fs7- 


<?5.(l-f 


447.4  + 
57  —  51 


;-.))= 


4t7.4-f  51 


nchea. 


=  365(47328 3864  X  1.012)  =  30.02. 

For  the  purposes  of  calculation,  the  expression  may  be 
reduced  to  the  approximated,  but  more  commodious,  form, 


The  last  column  contains  the  diHcrcnccs  of  the  mean  an- 
nual evaporation  corresponding  to  every  5°  of  difference  of 
latitude.  These  appear  to  increase,  according  to  some  re- 
gular law,  from  the  pole  to  the  parallel  of  3'j°  ;  after  which 
they  begin  to  diminish,  and  continue  to  decrease  to  the 
equator.  The  greatest  differences  take  place  near  the 
limiis  of  the  trade  winds.  Hence  it  might  be  inferred,  that 
the  most  copious  depositions  of  moisture  should  occur  a 
few  degrees  on  either  side  of  the  tropics. 

52.  As  the  temperature  of  every  place,  for  the  whole 
year,  ranges  between  two  extreme  points,  corresponding  to 
the  alternations  of  summer  and  winter  ;  so  it  exhibits,  every 
24  hours,  a  corresponding  difference  with  respect  to  the 
vicissitudes  of  day  and  night.  In  the  case  of  the  daily 
change  of  temperature,  there  is  some  interval  between  the 
maximum  and  the  minimum,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the 
temperature  belonging  to  the  season  of  the  year;  and, 
though  this  point  will  not  always  be  a  mean  between  these 
extremes,  it  will  in  general  approach  very  near  it.  If  tliis 
mean  temperature  were  to  rise  and  sink  regularly,  as  the 
season  advanced  and  declined,  without  being  subject  to 
daily  fluctuation,  the  quantity  of  moisture  which  could  ex- 
ist in  the  atmosphere,  at  any  given  time,  might  be  deter- 
mined with  the  utmost  precision  ;  since  nothing  more  would 
be  necessary  for  that  purpose,  than  to  calculate  the  maxi- 
mum quantity  of  vapour  for  the  temperature,  by  the  for- 
mula in  §  39.  A  variety  of  causes,  however,  which  are  too 
complicated  in  their  nature  to  admit  of  being  reduced  un- 
der any  general  law,  (but  of  which  the  vicissitude  of  day 
and  night  is  the  principal,)  continually  conspire  to  raise  and 
depress,  by  turns,  the  temperature  of  every  place  above  oi' 
below  its  mean  level  for  the  season  ;  and  hence  the  quanti- 
ty of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  will  generally  be  less  than 
the  quantity  corresponding  to  the  mean  temperature,  but 
at  all  timps  nearly  equal  to  that  belonging  to  the  minimum 
temperature.  If  it  be  less  than  the  latter  quantity,  the  pro- 
cess of  evaporation  will  gradually  supply  the  deficiency; 
if  it  be  greater,  the  excess  will  quickly  be  precipitated  in 
the  form  of  dew,  rain,  or  snow,  according  to  the  tempera- 
ture, and  the  extent  of  its  depression,  below  the  minimum 
temperature. 

In  short,  the  mean  point  of  deposition,  which  we  former- 
ly represented  by  t,  and  for  whicli  <pT  is  the  corresponding 

elastic  force  of  vapour,  must   be  nearly  the   same  as  the 
minimum  temperature  of  any  place  on  any  given  day. 

It  appears  by  the  following  observations,  extracted  from 
the  meteorological  journal  for  1815,  kept  by  the  Rev.  Mr 
Ciordon  of  Kinfauns,  that  the  minimum  temperature  of 
Perth,  and  consequently  the  mean  point  of  deposition  for 
that  place,  is  about  6''  below  the  mean  temperature,  thus 
coinciding  very  nearly  with  the  result  formerly  deduced 
from  theory,  as  the  mean  point  of  deposition  for  Great 
Britain  and  the  globe  in  general. 

In  the  following  Table,  the  depression  of  the  minimum 
temperature  below  the  mean  temperature  for  each  month, 
has  evidently  some  relation  to  the  indications  of  Leslie's 
hygrometer.  This  relation  will  be  better  understood,  after 
we  have  explained  more  particularly  the  manner  in  which 
that  instrument  is  affected  by  the  elasticity  of  the  vapour 
existing  in  the  atmosphere;  at  present  we  shall  only  re- 
mark, that  as  observations  made  with  any  hygrometer  are 
of  very  little  value,  unless  the  temperature  at  the  time  be 
given,  we  have  inserted  in  the  last  column  the  mean  tem- 
perature of  the  air  when  the  observations  were  taken. 

•  Th<-  mean  point  of  depnsiiinn  mifflu  also  be  ascertained,  in  a  general  way,  by  the  mean  height  of  the  clouds,  and  the  rate  of  the  diminU' 
tiOQ  of  t«mperatare  as  we  ascend  in  llie  atmosphere. 


A=3«(/i-^(',_6)- 


By  means  of  this  formula,  we  have  deduced  the  follow- 
ing Table,  which  expresses  the  mean  annual  and  daily  eva- 
poration, from  the  equator  to  either  pole,  for  the  different 
parallels  of  latitude,  at  the  interval  of  5°.  The  mean  an- 
nual temperature  corresponding  to  each  latitude,  was  de- 
rived from  Meyer's  formula. 


Latitude. 

•Mean 
Temp. 

Mean  Kvapoialion 
in  inches. 

DilV.  in  yearlj 
evap.  forever) 
5°  diff.  lat. 

Daily. 

Yearly, 

0 

85 

.18938 

69.10 

5 

84  6 

.18717 

68.32 

.78 

10 

83  4 

.18085 

66  01 

2  31 

15 

81.4 

.17073 

62.32 

3  69 

20 

78.7 

.15786 

57.62 

4.70 

25 

75  4 

.14133 

52.32 

5  30 

30 

71.5 

.12769 

4661 

571 

35 

67.2 

.11222 

40.96 

5  65 

40 

62  7 

.09785 

35  72 

5.24 

45 

58. 

.0  8463 

30.89 

4  83 

50 

53.3 

.07312 

26.71 

4.18 

55 

48.8 

.06327 

23  09 

3.62 

60 

44  5 

.05517 

20.14 

2.95 

65 

40.6 

.0.S861 

1774 

2.40 

70 

37.3 

.04362 

15.92 

1.82 

75 

34.6 

.03990 

14  56 

1.36 

80 

32  6 

.03732 

13  62 

.94 

85 
1       9- 

31.4 
31. 

.03584 

13.09 

.53 

.035.57 

1291 

.18          1 
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Monthly 

jj 

Depression 

mean  of 

=j 

Mini- 

Mean Tem- 

of  Minimum 

Leslie's  Hy- 

rt 

Months. 

mum 

|)eralure    by 

below   mean 

grometer  by 

Tempe- 

four   Obser- 

Tempera. 

three    daily 

e 

rature. 

vations. 

ture. 

observa- 
tions. 

J.muavy 

28.484 

31.903 

3.419 

4.9 

33 

February 

35.661 

39.946 

4.285 

8.1 

42 

.Vlaicll 

34.855 

40.229 

5.374 

14.7 

43 

April 

36.916 

44,616 

7.700 

23.1 

47 

May 

45  451 

51.976 

6  525 

23.0 

54 

June 

48950 

56.366 

7.416 

29.7 

59 

July 

50.306 

58.125 

7.819 

32.0 

61 

August 

SO  855 

57.751 

6.906 

27.7 

60 

September 

46  900 

53.304 

6.404 

20.3 

55 

October 

42.645 

47.278 

4.633 

12.2 

49 

November 

31  383 

36.333 

4.950 

7.8 

38 

December 

27  790 

31.927 

4.137 

6.5 

33 

479.196 

548,764 

69.568 

210.0 

57.4 

Mean  annual 

results. 

39.933 

45.730 

5.797 

17.5 

47.8 

53.  From  vvhat  we  have  stated  respecting  the  mean  mi- 
nimum temperature,  it  may  be  inferred,  that  since  the 
quantity  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  must  at  all  times 
be  nearly  equal  to  the  maximum  quantity  of  it  that  can  be 
maintained  in  the  vaporous  state  at  that  temperature,  a  de- 
pression of  a  few  degrees  below  it  must  in  general  be  ac- 
companied with  a  deposition  of  moisture  in  some  form  or 
other.  Hence  we  can  perceive  the  reason  why  the  air  be- 
comes damper  towards  evening  ;  and  why  more  rain  falls 
during  the  night  than  during  the  day. 

54.  The  law  by  which  evaporation  is  regulated,  in  a 
medium  either  absolutely  dry  cr  partially  occupied  with 
vapour,  will  enable  us  to  investigate  the  relation  subsist- 
ing between  the  diminution  of  temperature  induced  by  that 
process,  and  the  hvimidity  of  the  ambient  air.  For  since 
\vc  have  shewn,  under  the  article  Evaporation,  that  wa- 
ter, during  its  transition  into  the  state  of  vapour,  absorbs 
898°  of  caloiic;  and  consequently,  that  the  evaporation  of 
about  the  900ih  part  of  a  given  pprtion  of  that  fluid  would 
depress  the  temperatuie  of  the  whole  mass  one  degree, 
provided  it  had  no  communication  with  the  surrounding 
bodies  ;  and  moreover,  since  the  quantity  of  water  evapo- 
rated, in  the  same  circumstances,  is  proportional  to  fi—f\ 
it  follows  that  the  cold  produced  by  evaporation  must  be 
a  function  of  the  same  quantity.  Therefore  if  D  represent 
the  reduction  of  temperature,  by  evaporation,  from  the 
moistened  bulb  of  a  tliLrmometer,  covered  with  some  bi. 
bulous  substance  ;  f^  the  entire  force  of  vapour  for  the  tern, 
perature  of  the  air  (  ;  and/'  the  force  of  the  vapour  ac- 
tually existing  in  the  atmosphere,  we  may  evidently  have 
an  equationof  the  form,  D^/H(yj_/'),  in  which  m  is  a  con- 
stant co-efficient,  to  be  deleriiiined  by  experiment,  and  mo- 
dified afterwards,  if  necessary,  by  a  correction  depending 
on  the  diminished  temperature  of  the  evaporating  surface. 

55.  The  conditions  implied  in  this  equation  will  receive 
considerable  illustration,  by  represcntiiig,  in  a  more  palpa- 
ble form,  the  different  quantities  concerned,  by  means  of 
a  diagram.  Let  AC,  Fii;  2  therefore,  repr  :s.  ri;  tne  lem- 
perattft-e  of  the  air,  and  consequently  the  temperature  also 


of  the  covered  thermometer,  before  moisture  is  applied  to 
it ;  let  the  line  .AT  represent  the  time  reckoned  from  A, 
the  parts  AD,  DD',  &,c.  being  ec|ual  intervals;  then,  the 
bulb  being  moistehed,  if  DC  denote  the  reduction  of  tem- 
perature produced  by  evaporation  in  the  time  AD,  and 
D  d  (some  part  of  DE)  the  proportional  quantity  of  heat 
which  flows  into  the  covered  ball  in  the  same  time  ;  since 
the  reduction  of  temperature  depends  upon  the  constant 
quantity/,—^',  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer  would  cool 
uniformly,  and  to  an  indefinite  degree,  were  it  not  for  the 
incessant  influx  of  caloric,  which  being  always  the  same 
proportional  part  of  the  excess  of  the  temperature  of  the 
air  above  that  of  the  covered  ball,  gradually  increases  un- 
til BH  (which  is  the  same  part  of  BG  that  D  </  is  of 
DE,)  becomes  equal  to  DE.  The  diminution  of  tempe- 
rature by  evaporation  being  now  exactly  counterbalanced 
by  the  influx  of  heat  from  the  contiguous  air,  the  cooling 
process  attains  its  utmost  limits;  and  GH  represents  the 
difference  between  the  temperature  of  the  air  and  that 
of  the  covered  thermometer,  which  henceforth  continues 
stationary. 

56.  It  must  be  evident,  however,  from  the  view  we  have 
taken  of  the  cooling  process,  that  a  thermometer  with  a 
moistened  bulb  ought  to  be  reduced  through  the  same 
number  of  degrees  in  equal  times,  and  thus  reach  the  max- 
imum of  effect  in  a  sudden  and  abrupt  manner, — a  suppo- 
sition which  is  neither  consistent  with  the  law  of  continuity, 
nor  conformable  to  observation  :  for,  though  the  diminu- 
tion of  temperature  is  at  first  nearly  uniform,  the  effect 
gradually  diminishes  as  the  process  advances,  and  the  dif- 
ferences, becoming  every  instant  smaller  and  smaller,  are 
at  last  altogether  evanescent.  The  cause  of  this  deviation 
froin  the  state  of  things  we  at  first  supposed,  is  to  be  as- 
cribed to  the  diminished  evaporation  arising  from  the  cool- 
ing of  the  moistened  surface;  so  that  the  reduction  of 
temperature  in  the  first  interval  of  time,  instead  of  being 
represented  by  E  c/,  the  difference  between  DE  and  D  rf, 
will  properly  be  represented  by  d  e,  the  minute  quantity 
E  e  being  so  taken,  as  to  represent  the  diminished  effect 
occasioned  by  the  reduction  of  temperature  already  in- 
duced. In  like  manner,  the  total  effect,  instead  of  being 
accurately  represented  by  HG,  will  be  represented  by  H^; 
and  the  curve  A  g  will  thus  exhibit  the  march  of  the  ther- 
mometer from  the  bcs^inning  to  the  end  of  the  process. 
The  intervals  A(/,  dd'.  &c.  will  still  represent  equal  por- 
tions of  time  ;  and  the  perpendiculars  d  e,  d  e',  &c.  the 
reduction  of  temperature  at  the  end  of  those  times.  A 
tangent  to  the  curve  at  g  will  be  parallel  to  AH,— a  condi- 
tion which  is  necessary  to  prevent  a  violation  of  the  law  of 
continuity. 

57.  It  may  be  inferred  fioin  this  graphical  delineation, 
that  since  the  extent  of  the  evaporation,  together  with  the 
reduction  of  temperature  which  it  occasions,  is  diminished 
by  the  cooling  of  the  evaporating  surface,  the  expression 
D~/n  (7" — -J'^  will  require  some  correction;  and  as  this 
correction  must  have  a  direct  relation  to  D,  the  simplest 
way  of  applying  it  is  to  give  the  equation  the  form, 

D_^=m  (/;-/'), 

Hence  f  2Zll'\  0=/— /'. 
\  m  n  j         ■'t    •' 

The  co-efficients  m  and  n  being  two  constant  quantities  to 
be  determined  by  experiment,  the  equation    will    resume 

the  simplicity  of  its  original  form,  by  supposing  T— ^  » 
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we  thus  have,  D=/i  (./;— y)-  This  equation,  however, 
will  only  exijressthe  value  of  I)  by  a  near  approximation. 
To  rentier  tlic  expression  consistent  with  the  properties  of 
the  curve,  who>e  orilinates  reprtseiit  the  progiessivc  re- 
ductions oi'  tenipeia'.ure  hy  evaporation  from  the  moisten- 
ed bulbs,  it  seems  necessary  to  give  it  the  form, 


D=(/,-H)(y;_/'). 


58.  The  co-crTicients  /i  and  r,  particularly  the  former, 
being  important  elements  in  any  ecjuation  which  should 
express  the  (]uanlily  of  moisture  contained  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, in  terms  ofy^.y'  and  D,  wc  instituted  a  series  of 
the  most  laborious  experiments  to  determine  their  values 
with  accuracy,  l-'or  this  purpose  we  had  recourse  to  Mr 
Dalton's  method  of  findini;  the  point  of  deposition,  whose 
elastic    force    wc    formerly  denoted   by  <p    ;  and,  from  the 

precautions  we  observed,  wc  have  reason  to  think  that 
our  experiments  were  calculated  to  determine  that  point 
within  the  fifth  part  of  a  decree  of  Fahrenheit.  We  ge- 
nerally employed  two  jars  of  a  cylindrical  shape,  one  of 
glass,  and  ilic  other  of  tin-plate.  Each  of  them  was  about 
eight  inches  deep,  and  six  inches  in  diameter  ;  it  being 
convenient  to  have  them  of  a  considerable  size,  that  their 
temperature,  when  they  are  filled  with  cold  water,  may 
not  be  raised  too  quickly  by  the  superior  temperature  of 
the  surrounding  bodies.  Wc  also  used  occasionally,  for 
the  same  purpose,  a  vessel  of  silver,  which,  on  account  of 
its  resplendent  surface,  is  admirably  fitted  to  shew  the 
slightest  deposition  of  moisture  on  it.  These  vessels  were 
filled  with  water,  cooled  down  several  degrees  below  the 
point  of  deposition,  and  placed  near  one  another  on  a  table, 
at  a  sufficient  distance  from  the  thermometers  employed  to 
indicate  the  temperature  of  the  air  ?,  and  the  point  of  de- 
pression of  the  moistened  bulb  produced  by  evaporation. 
The  experiments  were  generally  performed  in  a  large  octa- 
gonal apartment,  about  50  feet  in  diameter,  and  30  feet  high; 
and  in  order  that  the  smallest  deposition  of  moisture  might 
be  perceptible,  the  jars  were  observed  at  the  distance  of 
fifteen  feet  with  a  powerful  telescope.  By  this  means, 
when  no  sensible  deposition  appeared  to  the  naked  eye, 
however  closely  the  jars  were  examined,  the  drops  of 
moisture,  which  formed  on  their  surfaces,  were  so  much 
magnified,  as  to  be  seen  increasing  gradually  in  size.  The 
jars  were  wiped  from  time  to  lime  with  a  clean  dry  towel; 
but  unless  this  operation  was  performed  with  the  utmost 
care,  the  telescope  discovered  large  tracts  of  moisture, 
■which  could  not  be  discerned  without  its  assistance.  The 
state  of  the  thermometers  was  accurately  observed  at  the 
same  time,  and  a  rotatory  motion  freijuently  given  to  the 
water.  When  the  deposition  of  moisture  on  the  surface 
of  the  jars  was  no  longer  perceptible,  the  temperature  of 
the  difFcient  thermometers  was  carefully  noted.  Sometimes 
the  temperature  of  the  water  in  the  jars  was  again  reduced, 
by  stirritig  bits  of  ice  in  it  till  it  was  lowered  a  degree  or 
two  below  the  point  of  deposition,  to  remove  all  chance  of 
error,  and  ascertain  the  limits  within  which  it  might  range. 
The  difTtrence  in  the  result  seldom  exceeded  the  fourth 
part  of  a  degree.  It  is  proper  also  to  remark,  that  the 
point  of  deposition,  as  determined  by  the  different  jars,  was 
always  ilie  same. 

59.  The  temperature  of  the  air  at  the  time  of  these  ex- 
periments was  observed  with  two  excellent  mercurial 
thermometers,  one  of  which  was  made  by  Jones,  and  the 
other  by  Adie  ;  and  the  tempcr.iture  of  the  water  in  the 
jars  was  determined  by  a  good  thermometer  of  Crichton. 
The  redaction  of  temperature  produced  by  evaporation 


was  ascestained  by  two  mercurial  thermometers  ;  two  ther- 
mometers filled  with  spirit  of  wine,  and  covered  with 
moistened  tissue  paper;  and  two  hygrometers  of  Mr  Les- 
lie. One  of  the  mercurial  thermometers  possessed  the 
utmost  delicacy,  and  had  a  range  of  scale,  which  easily 
gave  the  lOlli  part  of  a  degree.  The  largest  of  the  spirit 
of  wine  thermometers  had  a  bulb  2|.  inches  in  diameter; 
and  its  tube,  wliich  was  two  feet  long,  included  a  range  of 
scale  from  32°  to  60^.  This  instrument,  on  account  of  its 
size,  and  the  great  capacity  of  alcohol  for  caloric,  was  more 
slowly  reduced  in  its  teinperature  than  the  other  thermo- 
meters with  covered  bulbs  ;  but,  after  a  certain  lapse  of 
time,  all  of  them  became  stationary  nearly  at  the  same 
point,  the  diflcrence  never  exceeding  a  small  fraction  of  a 
degree.  It  is  easy  to  perceive,  indeed,  that  whether  the  ther- 
mometrical  ball  be  large  or  small,  the  inclosed  fluid,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  must  ultimately  reach  the  same  tempera- 
ture ;  for  since  the  quantity  f — ./',  which  regulates  the 
evaporation,  is  constant,  the  evaporation  must  always  cool 
down  the  moistened  surface  to  the  same  pitch,  and  thus  gra- 
dually abstract  heat  from  the  thermometrical  fluid,  precisely 
in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  bulb  consisted  entirely  of  water, 
(due  allowance  being  made  for  the  difference  of  capacity 
for  caloric)  until  the  reduction  of  temperature  is  counter- 
balanced by  the  IrAu-X  of  heat  from  the  air.  If  the  speci- 
fic heat  of  the  inclosed  fluid  be  great,  the  process  will  be 
longer  in  producing  its  maximum  of  efi"ect ;  but  the  di- 
minution of  temperature  by  evaporation,  and  the  influx  of 
heat  by  communication,  being  in  all  cases  to  each  other  in 
the  same  constant  ratio,  the  reduction  of  temperature  must 
be  always  the  same.  Hence  the  diminution  of  tempera- 
ture indicated  by  Leslie's  hygrometer  invariably  corres- 
ponds to  that  of  the  most  sluggish  thermometer,  with  a 
moistened  bulb. 

60.  To  determine  what  influence  the  atmospherical 
pressure  mi.ght  have  on  these  results,  Leslie's  hygrometer, 
having  its  bulb  duly  moistened,  was  placed  with  a  quantity 
of  sulphuric  acid  in  a  cup,  under  a  large  receiver,  on  the 
plate  of  an  air-pump,  and  allowed  to  remain  till  it  became 
stationary.  In  a  few  minutes  it  simk  down  to  26°  ;  the 
temperature  at  the  time  being  48  j",  and  the  atmospheri- 
cal pressure  29.6.  The  air  was  then  exhausted  till  the 
guage  stood  successively  at  6,  12,  18,  and  24  inches,  when 
the  following  results  were  obtained: 


Height  <il  the 

gauge  In 
inches  of  mer- 
cury. 

Pressure. 

Degrees   of 

Ltblie's 
hygrometer. 

0 

29.6 

27 

6 

2.'?.6 

34 

12 

17.6 

44 

18 

11  6 

62 

24 

5.6 

91 

From  these  experiments  it  may  be  safely  inferred  that, 
within  the  limited  range  of  atmosphevical  pressure,  ihe 
evaporation  from  the  moistened  hulb  of  a  thermometer  is 
inversely  proportional  to  the  heigh:  of  the  barometer.  This 
conclusion  might,  indeed,  have  been  drawn  from  the  fact, 
that  the  t-vupoiation  from  the  surfuce  of  water  is,  in  all 
cases,  proportional  to  f^ — -J' ;  since  the  mechaniciri  influ- 
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j,         ence  of  pressure,  must  be    the  same,  whether  resulting 
from  the  elasiicity  of  air  or  vapour.     Hence  our  formula 

D^  (fi ){/,—/^  corrected  for  atmospherical  pres- 
sure, becomes 

It  now  only  remains,  therefore,  to  determine   the   co-efii- 

cients/i  and  — ;  and  for  this  purpose  two  equations  are  ne- 
r 

cessary. 

61.  In  one  of  the  experiments  which  we  made  to  ascer- 
tain the  necessary  data,  wlien  the  barometer  stood  at  29.75, 
Leslie's  hygrometer  at  85",  and  De  Luc's  at  2r°.6,  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air  was  67°. 2,  that  of  the  thermometers 
with  moistened  bulbs  52°,  and  the  point  of  deposition  35". 7. 
We  thus  have 

§  31. 

§  31. 

....-..§  47. 


But/i  =  34,66  -f 


1  S.2J 


/t  =/67.j=. 66357 

^T=:?35.7.~ -22723 

•'      — '^t\447.4  +  t/ 

D=67.2  —  52=15.2   by  the  covered  thermometers, 

9 
or  D  =  85  X  —  =  15.3  by  Leslie's  hygrometer,  §  25. 

15  2  -4-  15  3 
D  = — —^ — '—=  15°.25,  using  the  mean. 

The  values  of/t  ,/',and  D  being  substituted  in  the  ge- 
neral equation  D;r  (fi )  (Jt  — /*),  we  obtain 

•'•^^  =  2^1  (^~  ^)  (-66357 -.22723.) 

15  25 

And  fi : — —  34.66 

r 


or  fi  =  34.66  + 


15.25 


In  another  experiment  of  the  same  kind,  when  the  ba- 
rometer stood  at  30.025,  Leslie's  hygrometer  at  38°  3,  and 
De  Luc's  at  42°,  the  temperature  of  the  air  was  56°. 42, 
the  temperature  of  the  thermometers  with  moistened  bulbs 
49°. 51,  and  the  point  of  deposition  39°. 5.  From  these  data 
we  have, 

/<=/s6.42  = -46421 

«?T  =  <»3W  =  -25981 


/•=',(!S^:)=««« 


D  — 56.42  —  49.51  ^6.91,  by  the  covered  thermometers. 

9 
D  =  38.3  X  —  =  6.89,  by  Leslie's  hygrometer. 

TN       691  -f  6. 89 
Usmg  the  mean  D  = ^ —  6.9. 

Hence  we  have  by  substitution,  as  before, 

'•'  =  3^(^~t)^-*^^21-.26895) 

And /I  =  35  34 -f  — 
r 
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Therefore /iiZ  35.9,  and  r  =  12.3. 

62.  It  appeared  by  the  mean  result  of  a  very  great  num- 
ber of  expeiimenls,  performed  with  the  utmost  care,  and 
in  various  states  of  the  air  with  regard  to  pressure,  tem- 
perature, and  humidity,  that  the  value  oS fi  must  be  great- 
er than  35. 5,  but  less  than  36.5.  The  value  of  r  embraced 
a  wider  range,  and  varied  from  5  to  15  ;  it  is  obvious,  how- 
ever, from  the  nature  of  the  equation,  that  fi  is  the  more 
important  of  these  co-efficients,  and  that  the  value  of  D  can 
be  but  slightly  affected  by  any  change  in  the  value  of  r. 
We  cannot  err  greatly,  therefore,  if  we  take  36  for  the 
value  of/!,  and  10  for  that  of  r.     The  formula 


D  =!(,_£)  c/,-/, 


will  thus  become 


''=7(--b)w-^') 


And/'n/j. 


30 


36 -^VD 


Or/'=/,       ^^D 


180  — ^D 


This  formula  will  enable  us  to  find,  by  means  of  the  Ta- 
ble  in  §  39,  the  absolute  quantity  of  moisture  contained  in 
the  atmosphere,  when  the  pressure  of  the  barometer,  the 
temperature  of  the  air,  and  that  of  a  thermometer  having 
its  bulb  covered  with  moistened  paper,  are  given.  Thus, 
jet  it  be  required  to  find  the  quantity  of  moisture  contained 
in  a  cubic  inch  of  air,  when  the  barometrical  pressure  is 
29.35,  the  temperature  of  the  air  65°,  and  the  temperature 
of  a  thermometer  with  a  moistened  bulb  51°.5. 


•^-^'        180- 

iD  — 

As- 

180  — 

■  6.75      ~" 

3:.61734  — .38116=s 

23618. 

And  by  $  50, 

lO. 

.61734  : 

ID. 

.23618 

*     J 

grains. 
.00395897 

graini. 
:    .0015146 

Hence,  in  the  supposed  state  of  things,  there  is  .0015146 
gr.  of  moisture  in  a  cubic  inch  of  air,  which  would  corres- 
pond to  35°,  as  the  point  of  deposition.  The  point  of  depo- 
sition by  actual  observation  was  35°. 45  j  and  De  Luc's  hy- 
grometer stood,  at  the  time,  at  27°. 

63.  If  we  substitute  the  value  of/'  forF<  in  the  formula 


S' 


__  ■  10953 /3F; 
474.4  -f  f 


,  (as  laid  down  in  §  40.)  we  obtain 
i/3D 


.10953//,  — .6-^^ ^S 

Y'   180— ^  or 

447.4 -f< 

This  expression  will  accordingly  give  the  weight  in 
grains,  of  the  moisture  in  a  cubic  inch  of  air ;  when/,  the 
entire  force  of  vapour  for  the  temperature  of  the  air  t ;  D, 
the  difference  of  the  temperature  between  a  naked  thermo- 
meter, and  one  with  a  moistened  bulb  covered  with  tissue 
paper  ;  and  /S,  the  height  of  the  barometer  are  known.  The 
value  of/  lb  obtained  by  the  Table  in  §  31  ;  and  that  of  D 
and  /3  by  observation. 

64.  The  manner  in  which  the  formula  is  expressed,  ren- 
ders it  capable  of  being  easily  reduced  to  the  different  gra- 
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graduations  of  the  therniometrical  scale.  Thus  if  D  be  ex- 
pressed in  degrees  of  Leslie's  hygrometer,  since  the  inter- 
val between  the  fretrinp;  and  boiling  points  in  that  instru- 
ment is  divided  into  looo  equal  parts,  if  L  denote  the  num- 
ber of  degrees  which  it  indicates) 


.10953 


S'  = 


(f     _iiL_^3 

\/'~iuoo— 4Lr 


447.4 -I-/ 
And  in  the  centigrade  scale, 


1  066 195 


P'  = 


100- 


.1 


i9 


of  140'  the  tenth  part.  While  the  temperature,  therefore, 
advances  uniformly  in  arithmetical  progression,  the  dis- 
solving power  which  this  communicates  to  the  air  mounts 
with  the  accelerating  rapidity  of  a  geometrical  series." 

66.  Before  we  examine  the  results  of  these  experiments, 
which  we  have  no  doubt  were  conducted  with  every  atten- 
tion to  accuracy,  we  may  state,  that  the  conclusion  which 
has  been  drawn  from  them  respecting  the  law  of  aqueous 
solution,  is  totally  irreconcileable  with  the  results  obtained 
by  D.ilton  and  Gay  Lussac.  This  will  appear,  by  coni- 
paiing  the  weight  uf  a  cubic  inch  of  vapour  for  the  various 
temperatures,  in  Table  §  31,  deduced  from  their  experi- 
ments ;  and  according  to  which,  the  solving  power  follows 
a  different  law  from  that  stated  by  Leslie,  though  chiefly, 
we  believe,  on  account  of  its  simplicity,  it  is  the  one  gene- 
rally admitted.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  following  Table, 
that  if  the  the  temperatures  be  taken  in  an  arithmetical 
progression,  the  quantities  of  moisture  held  in  solution 
form  a  succession  of  quantities,  the  termsof  which  increase 
in  a  faster  ratio  than  the  terms  constituting  a  geometrical 
series. 


(iuamily  ol 

.Moisture  in 

Solution. 

Successive  Teniperaliires  at  wliicli  tlie 
solviiii;  Powf-r  !•.  dmiblt-d 

Aceordinj;  tu  Lcmil. 

15y  our  Tabli-. 

100 
200 
400 
800 

32 

59 

85 

113 

32. 
53  2 
75.6 
99.4 

I  -f  .00375  I 

P'  being  the  weight  in  grammes  of  the  moisture  in  a  litre 

«f  air.  .i.i.  p  '.he  height  of  the  barometer  in  metres. 

65    A^   ihe  conclusions  which  Mr  Leslie   has  deduced 

from  his  experiments  lead  to  results  differing  in  some  re- 
spects from   those  we  have  obtained,  it  may  be   proper  to 

give  a  brief  account  of  the  mode  of  investigation  he  adopt- 
ed.    This  is  the  more  necessary,  as  lie  expressly  mentions 

that  two  different  methods  lei'  to  the  same  results.     "  One 

of  these  methods,"  to  use  his  own  words,  •'  was  in  a  large 

close  room,  lobiing  an  hygrometer,  conjoined  with  a  ther- 
mometer, successively  nearer  to  a  stove  intensely   heated, 

and  to  note  the  simultaneous  indications  of  both  instru- 
ments ;  ov  to  employ  two  nice  thermometers,  placed  beside 

each  other,  and  having   their   bulbs   covered  respectively 

■with  diy  and  with  wet   cambric.     By  taking  the   mean  of 

numerous  observations,  and  interpolating  the  intermediate 

quantities,  the  law  of  aqueous  solution  in  air  was  laboriously 

traced.     But  the  other  method  of  investigation  appeared 

better  adapted  for  the  higher  temperatures.  A  thin  hol- 
low ball  of  tin,  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  having  a  very 

small  neck,  was  neatly  covered  with  linen,  and  being  filled 

with  water  nearly    boiling,  and  a  thermometer  inserted,  it 

•was  hung  likewise  in  a  spacious  close   room,  and  the  rate 

of  its  cooling  carefully  marked.     The  experiment  was  next 

repeated,  by  suspending  it  to  the  end  of  a  fine  beam,  and 

wetting  with  a  hair  pencil  the  surface  of  linen,  till  brought 

in  exact  equipoise  to   some  given   weight   in  the  opposite 

scale.     Ten  grains  being   now  taken  out,  the   humid  ball 

was   allowed  to  rest   against  the   point  of  a  tapered   glass 

tube,  and  the  interval  of  lime,  with  tlie  corresponding    di- 

•minution  of  temperature,  observed  when  it  rose  again  to  the 

position  of  equilibrium.  The  same  operation  was  succes- 
sively renewed  ;  but  as  the  rapidity  of  the  evaporation  de- 
clined, five,  and  afierwards  two  grains  only,  were,  at  each 

trial,  withdrawn  from  the  scale.  From  such  a  series  of 
facts,  it  was  easy  to  estimate  the  quantities  of  moisture 
which  the  same  air  would  dissolve  at  difi'ercnt  tempera- 
tures, and  also  the  corresponding  measures  of  heat  expend- 
ed in  the  process  of  solution.  By  connecting  the  range  of 
observations,"  continues  Mr  Leslie,  "  it  would  appear,  that 
air  has  its  dryness  doubled  at  each  rise  of  temperature,  an- 
swering to  15  centesimal  degrees.  Thus  at  the  freezing 
point,  air  is  capable  of  holding  a  portion  of  moisture  re- 
presented by  luO  degrees  ot  the  hygrometer;  at  the  tem- 
perature of  15  centigrade,  it  could  contain  200  such  parts; 
at  that  of  30°  it  might  dissolve  400  ;  and  at  45°  in  the  same 
scale  800.  Or,  if  we  reckon  by  Fahrenheit's  divisions,  air 
absolutely  humid,  holds  at  the  limit  of  congelation  the  hun- 
dred and  sixtieth  part  of  its  weight  of  moisture  ;  at  the 
temperature  ot  59°  the  eightieth  part;  at  that  of  86°  the 
fortieth  part;  at  that  of  113°  the  twentieth  part ;  and  at  that 

•  Mr  L-slie  does  not  describe  how  this  number  is  obtained  j  but  it  is  obviously,  according  to  his  views,  the  tenth  term  of  a  geometrical 
series,  of  wLich  the  first  term  is  200,  the  last  term  400,  and  number  of  terms  28. 


According  to  the  experiments  of  Leslie,  the  solving  pow- 
er is  doubled  every  27  degrees  ;  whereas,  according  to  our 
Table,  this  takes  place  at  different  intervals,  which  increase 
slowiy  with  the  temperature,  the  mean  being  23.4  from  the 
freezing  point  to  100°  of  Fahrenheit. 

67.  We  shall  now  compare  the  result  furnished  by  our 
formula,  with  that  derived  by  Mr  Leslie  from  his  mode  of 
determining  the  point  of  deposition  ;  and  we  siiall  take  the 
example  from  his  Treatise  on  the  Relations  of  Air  to  Heat 
and  Moisture.  "  Suppose,"  says  he,  "  the  hygrometer  to 
mark  52°,  wliile  its  wet  ball  has  a  temperature  of  20  cen- 
tesimal degrees,  or  68°  by  Fahrenheit ;  the  dissolving  pow- 
er of  air  at  this  temperature  being  252,*  its  distance  from 
absolute  humidity  will  therefore  be  200,  which  is  the  mea- 
sure of  solution  answering  to  1 5  centesimal  degrees,  or  59° 
by  Fahrenheit.  The  same  air  would  consequently,  at  the 
depressed  temperature  of  59°,  shrink  into  a  state  of  absolute 
saturation;  and  if  cooled  lower,  it  would  even  deposit  a 
portion  of  its  combined  moisture,  losing  the  eightieth  part 
ol  its  weight  at  the  verge  of  freezing."  Such  is  tlie  result 
deduced  by  MrLeslie.  We  shall  now  compare  it  with  the 
weight  of  the  moisture  in  a  cubic  inch  of  air,  as  determined 
by  our  formula.  The  moistened  ball  having  a  temperature 
ol  68°,  while  it  indicates  5  2,  the  temperature  of  the  air  t  is 

9  X  52 
68°  H ,  or  77°.2  ;  the  height  of  the  barometer  is  not 

50 

taken  into  account,  but  we  shall  suppose  it  30.     We  thus 
have, 

/,  5  X  52 

.10953(/r7. 


1000 


:52_'\ 
—  *  V 


X  30 


.10953  X  .yi6jl 


447.4 -f- 77.2 

26694  X  30 


524.6 


ZZ  0040675 
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This  result  would  correspond  by  the  Table  to  66°  nearly, 
being  7°  higher  than  the  point  of  deposition  found  by  Mr 
Leslie.  The  absolute  quantity  of  moisture,  however,  in  a 
cubic  inch,  as  deduced  by  his  method,  agrees  very  nearly 
vith  the  result  given  by  our  formula.  According  to  his 
view,  air  absolutely  humid  holds,  at  the  temperature  of  59°, 
the  eightieth  part  of  its  weight  of  moisture;  now  a  cubic 
inch  of  atmosplieric  air,  at  the  same  temperature,  weighs 
•.3121  grains,  and  the  eightieth  part  of  that  quantity  is 
.00390125  grains,  which  being  corrected  for  the  actual 
temperature  of  the  air,  77°. 2,  becomes  .0037602  grains, 
differing  very  little  from  the  quantity  given  by  the  formula. 
In  general,  the  coincidence  of  results  is  still  more  striking. 

63.  The  method  which  Mr  Leslie  employed  to  deter- 
mine the  relation  between  the  degrees  denoted  by  his  in- 
strument, and  the  absolute  quantity  of  moisture  in  the  at- 
mosphere, is  very  ingenious,  though,  on  account  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  employing  logarithms,  for  the  interpolation  of 
the  terms  of  the  series  in  which  that  relation  is  expressed, 
it  must  often  be  attended  with  a  good  deal  of  trouble  and 
inconveniency.  By  comparing  the  relative  capacity  of  air 
for  caloric,  with  the  measure  of  heat  requisite  to  convert 
a  given  portion  of  water  into  vapour,  he  concluded  that 
atmospheric  air,  at  the  temperature  of  the  moistened  ball, 
would  take  up  the  16,000th  part  of  its  weight  for  each 
degree  marked  by  the  hy.grometer.  He  was  led  to  this 
conclusion,  by  assuming,  from  several  concurring  obser- 
vations, that  the  capacity  of  air  for  caloric  was  -^  of  that 
of  water,  bein.g  only  a  fifth  part  of  what  it  is  usually  rec- 
koned ;  and  as  the  quantity  of  caloric|necessary  to  convert 
water  into  steam  is  equal  to  6000  degrees  of  his  instru- 
ment, that  measure  of  heat  would  suffice  to  raise  an  equal 
mass  of  air,  16000  millesimal  degrees,  or  those  6000  de- 
grees increased  in  the  proportion  of  8  to  3.  But,  accord- 
ing to  the  view  taken  by  Mr  Leslie  at  the  state  of  equi- 
poise, the  portion  of  heat  deposited  by  air  in  touching  the 
moistened  bulb,  or  the  depression  of  temperature  which  it 
suffers  by  this  contact,  is  equal  to  the  opposite  measure 
of  heat  abstracted  by  it,  on  dissolving  its  corresponding 
share  of  moisture.  Wherefore,  he  concludes,  at  the 
temperature  of  the  wet  ball,  atmospheric  air  would  take 
■up  moisture  amounting  to  the  16,000th  part  of  its  weight, 
for  each  degree  marked  by  the  hygrometer, 

69.  This  view  of  the  relation  subsisting  between  the 
evaporating  process,  and  the  reduction  of  temperature 
which  it  induces,  is  somewhat  different  from  the  one  we 
have  taken  in  §  54.  According  to  the  explanation  we  have 
there  given  of  that  relation,  the  heat  necessary  for  con- 
verting the  moisture  applied  to  the  bulb  into  the  state  of 


vapour  is  derived  immediately  from  the  water  itself,  at 
the  moment  the  vapour  is  disengaged  from  its  surface. 
The  water  having  thus  lost  a  portion  of  its  heat,  instartfly 
abstracts  caloiic  IVoni  the  bulb,  and  the  bulb,  in  its  tur.i, 
from  the  inclosed  thermometrical  fluid,  until  an  equilibriunt 
is  established  by  the  influx  of  heat  from  the  air  cour.ter- 
balancin.g  the  disper.siou  of  it  by  evaporation.  The  heat  of 
the  air  is  tlierulbre  imparled  to  the  ball  merely  by  absorp- 
tion ;  and  sets  limits  to  the  pro.gress  of  refrigeration,  by 
the  increasing  rate  at  wliich  it  flows  into  the  cooling  sur- 
face, as  the  temperature  of  that  surface  recedes  from  the 
temperature  of  the  air.  This  view  of  the  subject  is  equally 
applicable  to  vaporization,  whether  the  process  be  carried 
on  in  the  open  air,  or  under  an  exhausted  receiver  ;  and 
it  is  finely  illustrated  by  the  result  of  an  experiment  which 
we  have  described  under  the  article  Evaporation,  p.  220, 
and  which  demonstrates  that  the  caloric  necessary  for  the 
formation  of  vapour  is  derived  almost  entirely  from  the 
water  itself,  and  scarcely  at  all  from  the  contiguous  bodies. 
In  short,  we  cannot  perceive  how  Mr  Leslie's  hypothesis 
can  aflbrd  an  explanation  of  the  great  reduction  of  tempe-' 
rature  which  is  produced  by  evaporation  under  an  exhaust- 
ed receiver,  where,  according  to  his  opinion,  there  is  no 
solvent  present  to  convert  the  water  into  vapour.  He 
speaks,  indeed,  of  air  having  its  scale  of  watery  solution 
extended  by  rarefaction  ;  but  this  is  merely  a  gratuitous 
accommodation  of  fact  to  theory,  and  does  not  at  all  ex- 
plain wliy  the  greatest  solution  takes  place,  when  the  sup- 
posed solvent  is  most  deficient  in  quantity,  or  entirely  ex- 
cluded. At  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted,  that  the 
results  which  he  has  deduced  from  the  theoretical  view  he 
has  taken  of  his  hygrometer,  accord  remarkably  well  with 
the  quantity  of  moisture  in  the  air,  as  determined  by  ac- 
tual experiment. 

70.  In  a  preceding  part  of  this  article,  (§  52.)  we  en- 
deavoured to  shew  that  the  point  of  deposition  for  any  place 
must,  in  general,  coincide  nearly  with  the  minimum  tem- 
perature for  the  season.  The  truth  of  this  opinion  is 
amply  confirmed  by  applying  our  formula,  for  Leslie's 
hygrometer,  to  the  very  accurate  observations  made  with 
that  instrument  by  Mr  Gordon,  to  which  we  formerly  ad- 
verted. The  point  of  deposition  assigned  by  the  formula 
will  be  found,  in  the  following  Table,  to  correspond  almost 
exactly  with  the  mean  minimum  temperature  for  each 
month,  by  actual  observation.  The  coincidence  is  great- 
est, as  might  be  expected,  when  the  temperature  of  the 
season  is  declining,  and  least  liable  to  sudden  changes. 
The  barometrical  pressure  was  introduced  into  the  for- 
mula. 


1815. 

Degrees  of 
Leslie's 
Hygrom. 

by  3  daily 
observ. 

Temper  at 
time  of 
observa- 
tions. 

Mean  Height 

of  Barom.  by 

two  daily 

observ. 

Mean 

Minimum 

temp. 

Point  of 
Deposition 
by  formula 

Grains  of 

moisture  in  a 

cubic  inch  of 

air. 

Rain 
in  Inches. 

January 

4.9 

33 

29.808 

285 

29.1 

.001238 

0.945 

February 

8.1 

42 

29  532 

35.7 

36.8 

.001612 

2.007 

March 

14.7 

43 

29  407 

34.9 

33.8 

.001451 

1.990 

April 

23.1 

47 

29.834 

36.9 

33.9 

.001458 

0.999 

May 

23.0 

54 

29  741 

45. 5 

44.3 

.002050 

2.334 

June 

29.7 

59 

29.794 

48,9 

47.9 

.0023"4 

0.871 

July 

32.0 

61 

29.977 

50  3 

49  7 

.002444 

1,743 

August 

27.7 

60 

29.707 

50.9 

49.9 

.002463 

1,324 

September 

20.3 

55 

29.793 

46,9 

46.7 

.002214 

2.193 

October 

12.2 

49 

29.701 

42  6 

42.9 

,001967 

3.362 

November 

7.8 

38 

29.788 

31.4 

32  6 

.001396 

1.643 

December 

6.5 

33 

29  599 

27.8 

27.9 

.001177 

1.343 

Annual    / 
Results  5 

17.5 

48 

29.725 

40 

39.6 

001814 

20.754 
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The  difference  between  the  point  of  deposition  deter- 
miiicH  by  the  formula,  and  the  mean  minimum  tcmpcra- 
tu»e  tor  each  momh,  of  the  parliciilar  year  in  which  these 
observations  were  made,  scarcely  ever  exceeds  half  a  de- 
gree, except  in  April.  The  j^reat  difference  in  that  month 
seems  to  be  owing,  partly  to  the  copious  discliarge  of 
moisture  from  the  atmosphere,  durini;  the  two  preceding 
months,  the  rain  for  February  and  March  amounting,  by 
Mr  Gordon's  meteorological  journal,  to  3.997,  or  nearly  4 
inches  ;  and  partly  to  the  unusual  depression  of  tempera- 
lure,  for  the  season,  during  the  last  of  these  months. 

71.  It  may  be  proper  to  remark,  in  reference  to  the 
above  results,  that  the  indications  of  an  hygrometer,  ot 
■whatever  kind,  even  when  they  are  numerically  the  same, 
may  imply  very  different  portions  of  moisture  in  the  air. 
Thus  the  hygrometer  in  April  and  May  stood  at  23,  though 
the  absolute  quantities  of  moisture  in  tlie  atmosphere,  du- 
ring these  two  months,  were  extremely  different  ;  a  proof 
that  the  reports  of  hygrometrical  observations  only  tend  to 
mislead,  when  the  temperature  and  pressure  of  the  air  at 
the  time  they  were  made,  arc  omitted.  Hence  also  we 
can  perceive  the  reason  why  no  hygrometer  can  have  its 
scale  accurately  graduated  l)y  exposing  it  to  a  particular 
temperature,  in  order  to  obtain  the  point  of  extreme 
dryness. 


72.  If  the  researclies  of  hygrometry  were  confined  to 
the  atmosphere,  the  methods  which  we  have  already  de- 
scribed for  detecting  the  quantity  of  moisture  contained  in 
a  given  portion  of  it,  would  be  sufficient  for  all  the  pur- 
poses of  meteorology  ;  but  these  methods  are  scarcely  ap- 
plicable to  small  quantities  of  aerial  fluids,  the  hygrosco- 
pic state  of  which  it  is  often  necessary  to  determine,  in 
order  to  conduct  with  accuracy  their  chemical  analysis. 
This  branch  of  the  subject  is  of  considerable  importance 
to  the  chemist ;  and  indeed,  without  some  knowledge  of 
it,  he  cannot  investigate  with  success  the  properties  of 
aerial  fluids,  which  demand  much  delicacy  of  researcli. 

73.  Saussurc  was  perhaps  the  first  person  who  endea- 
voured to  ascertain,  in  a  systematic  and  philosophical 
manner,  the  relation  between  the  degrees  of  the  hygro- 
meter, and  the  quantity  of  moisture  in  determinate  por- 
tions of  air,  at  different  temperatures;  but  though  he 
prosecuted  his  inquiries  with  much  ingenuity  and  care, 
the  methods  he  employed  to  obtain  a  solution  of  the 
problem  did  not  admit  of  the  same  degree  of  accuracy  as 
those  which  were  afterwards  ernpluyed  by  Gay  Lussac. 
The  instrument,  however,  which  he  invented  for  these  re- 
searches, was  admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose,  as  the 
extreme  tenuity  of  the  substance  used  in  the  construction 
of  it,  rendered  it  peculiarly  fit  for  being  introduced  into 
small  portions  of  air,  without  affecting,  in  any  sensible 
degree,  the  hygroscopic  state  of  the  surrounding  medium, 
by  the  moisture  it  absorbed. 

74.  Having  inclosed  his  hygrometer  in  a  vessel  contain- 
ing ail  previously  dried  by  caustic  alkali,  Saussure  iniro- 
duceu  under  the  receiver,  at  successive  intervals,  small 
qHantities  of  water,  by  means  of  bits  of  moistened  linen  ; 
and  after  allowing  these  to  remain  a  suflicicnt  length  of 
time,  he  again  withdrew  them,  and  determined  the  loss 
they  had  sustained  by  evaporation,  observing  at  the  same 
time  the  progress  of  the  hygrometer,  for  each  additional 
portion  of  moisture.  He  perfoimed  this  experiment  at 
vaiious  temperatures,  and  found  that  at  the  same  'empe- 
raiure  the  index  uniformly  stood  at  the  same  point,  when 
the  quantity  of  moisture  evaporated  was  the  sane.  Among 
Other  results,  he  found  that  a  French  cubic  foot  of  air  at 


15°. 16  Reaumur  look  up,  in  the  form  of  vapour,  11.06^ 
grains  French  of  moisture,  expanding  at  the  same  time  -g'^ 
of  its  original  volume  ;  and  that  the  same  quantity  of  air, 
at  the  temperature  6°.  18  Reaumur,  was  able  to  hold  in  the 
vaporous  state  5.65  grains  French.  If  we  reduce  the  same 
results  to  English  measures,  the  former  would  be  .004339 1 , 
and  the  later  .0022123  grains  in  a  cubic  inch,  for  the  re- 
spective temperatures  66°.  11  and  45°.91  Fahrenheit;  dif- 
fering little  from  the  results  given  by  our  formula  in  §  39, 
as  is  easily  ascertained  by  comparing  them  with  the  quan- 
tities of  moisture  for  the  corresponding  temperatures  in 
the  Table.  In  both  cases,  the  hygrometer  stood  at  98°. 
The  quantity  of  moisture  answering  to  other  divisions  on 
the  scale  of  the  instrument  were  proportional  to  the  num- 
bers in  the  following  Table,  in  which  complete  saturation 
for  each  temperature  is  expressed  by  unity. 


Deg.  of  hygro- 

Proportional  quantity 
of  moisture  for  temp. 

Proportional   quantity 
of  moisture  for  temp. 

meter. 

45°.  91  bahr. 

66°    U  Fahr. 

10 

.045 

.042 

20 

.112 

.099 

30 

.191 

.163 

40 

.271 

.233 

50 

.370 

.316 

60 

.480 

.423 

70 

.597 

.578 

80 

.720 

.726 

90 

.871 

.882 

98 

1.000 

1. 000 

75.  It  appears  by  various  experiments  which  have  been 
made  with  the  hygrometer  of  Saussure,  that  when  the  re- 
ceiver in  which  it  is  inclosed  contains  air  completely  satu- 
rated with  moisture,  wliatevcr  be  its  temperature  and  den- 
sity, the  index  always  arrives  at  a  fixed  point  in  the  scale, 
namely,  that  of  extreme  humidity  ;  and  hence  it  has  been 
justly  inferred,  that  the  indications  of  this  instruinent,  as 
well  as  tlie  degrees  marked  by  hygrometers  in  genera), 
are  to  he  regarded  as  having  a  reference  to  the  relative, 
and  not  to  the  absolute  quantity  of  moisture  contained  in 
the  medium  to  which  they  are  exposed  ;  as  expressing,  in 
short,  the  relation  of  the  quantity  of  moisture  actually  ex- 
isting in  that  medium,  to  the  whole  quantity  which  could 
exist  in  it  at  the  particular  temperature  when  the  observa- 
tion is  made.  This  view  of  the  subject  will  receive  con- 
siderable elucidation,  by  considering  the  hygroscopic  sub- 
stance as  exerting  an  affinity  for  moisture  ;  and,  like  other 
desiccatives,  reducing  the  vapour  to  which  it  is  exposed 
to  the  liquid  or  perhaps  the  solid  state,  until  its  affinity  is 
counterbalanced  by  the  increasing  tendency  of  the  mois- 
ture to  maintain  itself  in  the  vaporous  condition.  In  all 
cases  of  complete  saturation,  the  smallest  attraction  for 
moisture  must  be  sufficient  to  precipitate  the  vapour;  and 
since  the  quantity  of  water  absorbed  by  the  hair  is  so  very 
minute  that  it  can  produce  no  sensible  change  in  the  density 
of  the  vapour,  it  is  easy  to  perceive,  that  when  the  medium 
in  which  the  hygrometer  is  placed  is  completely  charged 
with  moisture,  the  hair  must  continue  to  abstract  water» 
until  its  affinity  for  that  fluid  terminates  in  saturation. 
Whatever,  therefore,  be  the  temperature  or  the  elasticity 
of  the  vapour,  provided  it  be  at  its  maximum  quantity  for 
that  temperature,  the  hair  must  absorb  the  same  portion 
of  moisture,  and  consequently  reach  the  same  degree  of 
elongation. 

76.  The  result  however  must  be  very  different,  when  the 
instrument  is  inclosed  in  a  medium  which  contains  vapour 
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possessing  a  tension  less  than  that  of  the  maximum  for  the 
temperature.  In  this  case,  the  hair  will  only  continue  to 
■absorb  moisture,  till  its  affinity  is  counterbalancerl  by  a  force 
proportional  to/^— /',  or  the  difference  between  the  whole 
elastic  force  of  vapour  corresponding  to  complete  satura- 
tion at  the  given  temperature,  and  the  elastic  force  of  va- 
pour at  the  same  temperature  corresponding  to  the  actual 
quantity  of  moisture  in  the  medium.  The  point  at  which 
an  equipoise  is  established  betvifecn  these  opposing  forces, 
will  depend  upon  the  law  by  which  the  affinity  of  the  hair 
for  moisture  is  modified  by  temperature,  and  the  quantity 
of  water  already  absorbed.,  Saussure  attempted  to  dis- 
cover this  law  by  experiment  ;  but,  though  his  researches 
were  conducted  with  very  great  care,  the  results  he  has 
given  can  scarcely  be  regarded  sufficiently  accurate  to 
authorise  our  application  of  them  to  circumstances  greatly 
different  from  those  in  which  they  were  obtained.  The 
problem,  however,  has  been  solved  by  Gay  Lussac  in  a 
manner  so  general  and  satisfactory,  as  to  raise  this  branch 
of  hygrometry  from  an  empirical  collection  of  facts  to  a 
subject  of  the  most  precise  and  rigid  analysis.* 

77.  Having  procured  an  hygrometer,  on  the  accuracy 
of  which  he  could  sufficiently  rely,  Gay  Lussac  inclosed  it 
in  a  receiver  with  a  quantity  of  water,  or  a  solution  of 
some  salt  of  a  known  specific  gravity,  and  observed  the 
degree  marked  by  the  instrument,  corresponding  to  the 
saturation  of  the  space  with  the  vapour  which  was  formed. 
He  thus  determined  the  degrees  of  the  hygrometer  an- 
swering to  the  observed  tension  of  the  liquid;  and  by 
making  experiments,  at  the  same  temperature,  for  differ- 
ent tensions,  between  extreme  dryness  and  complete  satu- 
ration with  the  vapour  of  water,  he  procured  as  many 
terms  of  the  correspondence  as  were  deemed  necessary. 
He  obtained  in  this  manner,  at  the  temperature  of  10° 
centigrade  (50°  Fahrenheit),  the  results  laid  down  in  the 
following  Table,  in  which  the  tensions  are  expressed  in 
decimal  parts  of  the  tension  of  water,  the  latter  being  de- 
noted by  unity  : 


Ut glees  of  tlie 

Specific  f;i'avit\ 

Tension  nf  the 

Hygrometer, 

Solutions. 

at  the  temp,  ol 

solutions  at  tlic 

corresponding 

50°  Falir. 

temp.  5U°. 

to  the  differeiil 

tensions. 

Water,    .... 

1000 

100.0 

100,0 

Muriate  of  soda. 

1096 

90  6 

97.7 

Oo 

1163 

82  3 

92  2 

Do 

1205 

75  9 

87.4 

Muriate  of  lime. 

1274 

66.0 

82.0 

Do 

1343 

50.5 

71.0 

Do 

1397 

37  6 

61.3 

Sulphuric  acid, 

1493 

18  1 

33.1 

Do 

1541 

12.2 

25.3 

Do 

1702 

2.4 

6.1 

Do 

1848 

0.0 

0.0 

78.  To  form  a  general  idea  of  the  nature  of  these  re- 
sults, it  will  be  found  very  convenient  to  represent  by  a  di- 
agram the  tensions  reckoned  from  a  given  point  A  (Fig.  3  ) 
along  the  line  AB  for  the  abscissae,  and  the  corresponding 
degrees  of  the  hygrometer  as  rectangular  ordinates  of  the 
hygrometrical  curve.  If  the  former  be  represented  by  jr, 
and  the  latter  by  y,  then  at  the  origin  A  of  the  line  of  ab- 
scissas, jr—O,  andi/ZZO;  while  at  the  opposite  extremity 
(AB)  X  =  100,  and  (BC)  «/=  100,  because  100  degrees  of 
the  instrument  correspond  to  the  tension  denoted  by  100. 


By  laying  down  from  a  scale  of  equal  parts,  the  abscissas 
and  ordinates  belonging  to  the  intermediate  results,  Gay 
Lussac  found  that  the  line  connecting  the  extremities  of 
the  ordinates  was  an  hyperbola,  concave  towards  the  line  of 
abscissae,  and  having  its  axis  BV  inclined  to  the  same  line 
at  an  angle  of  45°.  The  axis  cuts  the  line  of  the  abscissae 
at  the  point  where  x  is  equal  to  100  ;  and  as  y  is  equal  to 
100  at  the  same  point,  the  curve  is  symmetrically  disposed, 
with  regard  to  these  two  values  of  x  and  y. 

79.  To  render  the  calculation  more  simple,  the  co-ordi- 
nates X  and  y  are  transformed  into  x'  aiid  y\  which  are  also 
at  right  angles  to  each  other,  but  immediately  related  to  the 
axis  of  the  hyperbola,  and  having  their  origin  in  some  as- 
sumed point  of  it.  Hence  the  new  line  of  abscissae  will 
form  an  angle  of  —  45°  with  AB  ;  and  if  X  and  Y  be  taken 
to  represent  the  primitive  co-ordinates  of  that  line,  corre- 
sponding to  the  point  of  new  origin,  we  shall  have 

x  =  X  +  ^{x'  +  y')  or  X  4-  Cos.  45°  (x^  -J-  y') 

y  =  Y-f-4^(t/  — a/)  or  Y -f  Cos.  45°  (y' —  x') 

Before  reducing  these  equations,  it  will  be  convenient,  for 
the  sake  of  operating  with  small  numbers,  to  represent  by 
unity,  the  abscissae  x  corresponding  to  the  tension  100: 
then,  from  the  inclination  of  the  axis  of  the  hyperbola,  the 
equation  for  the  axis,  in  terms  of  x  and  y,  will  be  t/  ZZ  1  — 
X  ;  and  since  the  primitive  co-ordinates  of  X  and  Y  must 
be  similarly  related,  Y  —  1  n:  X.  The  general  expressions 
for  X  and  y,  thus  restricted,  become 

x  =  ^  +  ^[.x>  +  y') 

2y=l_X  +  — (t.'-x'). 

By  adding  together  both  sides  of  these  equations,  the  quan- 
tity X  is  exterminated,  and  the  following  values  of  y  and  j/' 

are  obtained, 

y~\—.-r  +  y'y/2 
, x  +  y —  1 

80.  If  the  values  of  x  and  y  be  submitted  for  these  quan- 
tities, as  determined  by  experiment,  (taking  for  example 
the  muriate  of  lime,  whose  specific  gravity  is  1397;)  then 
x:=.376;  i/^.613; 


,    J    ,       .376 4- .6 13—1 
And  1/  = -i— =. 


.00777818. 


The  value  of  t/  thus  determined  is  so  small,  that  the  point 
in  the  curve  to  which  its  extremity  reRrs  nearly  coincides 
with  the  axis,  and  niiglu  oe  taken,  'viihout  any  great  error, 
for  the  vertex  of  the  hyperbola;  but  to  avoid  the  introduc- 
tion of  any  unnecessary  inaccuracy,  it  will  be  better  to  as- 
surne  the  origin  of  the  abscissae  of  x',  at  that  point  of  the 
axis  where  the  latter  is  intersected  by  y',  and  then  X  will 
be  determined  by  adding  to  .876  the  projection  of  j/'on  the 
axis,  along  which  the  abscissae  of  .r  are  reckoned,  that  is, 
Cos.  45°  X  .0077718  or  .0055.  We  thus  obtain  Xzz.38la, 
andx'  — (x  —  .3815)  ^Z  2  —  y'.     When  x  and  y  are  given, 

we  obtain  the  value  of  ^  by  the  equation  y'^ —       TI—, 

^  2 
and  that  value  being  substituted  for  y',  in  the  equation  x'  — 
(x  — -  .38 1 5)  V  2  —  y',  the  value  of  x' is  also  determined. 


•  The  account  in  the  text  of  the  method  of  investigation  employed  by  Gay  Lussac,  is  extracted  from  the  admirable  work  of  M.  Biot,  lately 
published,  entitled,  Trait/ de  Phijaique  Erperimentale  et  Mathemat'ique^  torn.  ii.  p.  199, 
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In  this  manner  were  found  ilic  following  values  of  x'  and  y', 
from  the  corresponding  values  of  j:  and  y,  as  ascertained 
by  observation. 


Primilive  Co  ordini    » 

New  i.u-urdiiiHlcb. 

X 

y 

y 

y' 

000 
.122 
.376 

.000 
.253 
613 

+  .167584 

+  071V53 

.OOHOOO 

—  707107 
—.441942 
—.007778 

81.  These  data  are  sufficient  to  determine  completely 
Ihc  nature  of  the  hyperbola;  for  since  its  axis  coincides 
with  the  line  of  tlie  abscissae  x',  it  must  necessarily  have  an 
equation  of  the  form, 

y'iZZa  +  2bx'+cx", 

in  which  a,  b,  and  c  are  three  constant  coefficients,  the  va- 
lues of  which  may  be  determined  by  the  several  values  of 
x'  and  y'  given  above.  The  solution  of  the  resulting  equa- 
tions gives  the  following  values  : 

aZZ    .0000605 

«=:  1.149338 

c=Z  4.08683 

82.  If  the  value  of  (x  —  .3815)  V  2  be  represented  by  «, 
then  x'  =  s  —  y'  and  y'  zz  s  —  x'.  Tliis  value  of  y'  being 
substituted  foi  that  quantity  in  the  general  equation  of  the 
hyperbola,  we  obtain, 

(«_x')'=a  +2bx'  +  cx'^ 

The  solution  of  this  quadratic  gives, 


—C»  +  ^)  +  N/(^^—a)-.c— !)  +  (.■ +  6)- 

^-- FIT! 


Andy'n- 


ar +  &— y/  4-  —  o)  yc—  i)-h(s  +  by^ 

c—  1 

83.  The  value  of  y'  being  determined  by  the  last  formu- 
la, and  substituted  for  it  in  the  equation, 

j/=l— x  +  yVa 

■will  give  the  value  of  y  in  terms  of  x.  By  means  of  this 
formula,  Biot  calculated  the  following  Table,  wliich  he 
found  to  accord  almost  exactly  with  actual  observation  : 


Deereea 

Tension  of  Vapour, 

Degrees 

Tension  of  Vapour, 

of 

the  tension  of 

of 

the  tension  of 

Saussure's 

complete  saturation 

Saussure's 

complete  saturation 

Hygrom. 

being  unity. 

Hygrom. 

being  utjity. 

0 

.0000 

19 

.0M5 

1 

.0045 

20 

.0945 

2 

.0090 

21 

.0997 

3 

.0135 

.22 

.1049 

4 

.0180 

23 

.1101 

5 

.0225 

24 

.1153 

6 

.027  1 

25 

.1205 

7 

.0318 

26 

.1259 

8 

.0364 

27 

.1314 

9 

.0410 

28 

.1369 

10 

.0457 

29 

.1423 

11 

.0505 

30 

.1478 

12 

.0552 

31 

.1536 

13 

.0600 

32 

.1594 

14 

.0648 

33 

.1653 

IS 

.0696 

34 

.1710 

16 

.0746 

35 

.1768 

17 

.0795 

36 

.1830 

18 

.0845 

37 

.1892 

Dugrees 

I'ension  of  Vapour, 

Degrees 

Tension  ot  Vapour, 

IB 
SI 

of 

the  tension  ot 

of 

the  tension  ot 

1 

Saussure's 

:omplete  saturation 
being  unity. 

Saussure's 

complete  saiuiation 

Hygrom. 

Hygiom. 

being  unity. 

38 

.1954 

70 

.4719 

39 

.2016 

71 

.4851 

40 

.2078 

72 

.4982 

41 

.2145 

73 

.5114 

42 

.2212 

74 

.5245 

43 

.2279 

75 

.5376 

44 

.2345 

76 

.5525 

45 

.2413 

77 

.5674 

46 

.2486 

78 

•5824 

47 

.2559 

79 

.5973 

48 

.2532 

80 

.6122 

49 

.2706 

81 

.6289 

50 

.2779 

82 

.6457 

51 

.2858 

83 

.6524 

52 

.2938 

84 

.6792 

53 

.3017 

85 

.6959 

54 

.3097 

86 

.7149 

55 

.3176 

87 

.7339 

56 

.3266 

88 

.7529 

57 

.3357 

89 

.7719 

58 

.3447 

SO 

.7909 

59 

.3537 

91 

.8109 

60 

.3628 

92 

.8308 

61 

.3731 

93 

.8508 

62 

.3834 

94 

.8707 

63 

.3936 

95 

.8906 

64 

.4039 

96 

.9125 

65 

.4142 

97 

.9344 

66 

.4258 

98 

.9563 

67 

.4373 

99 

.9781 

68 

.4489 

100 

1.0000 

69 

.4604 

This  Table  affords  the  means  of  knowing  by  inspection 
the  relation  between  the  degrees  of  Saussure's  hygrome- 
ter, and  the  density  of  the  vapour  to  which  the  instrument 
is  exposed  ;  and,  consequently,  it  enables  us  to  determine 
the  absolute  quantity  of  moisture  contained  in  a  given  por- 
tion of  air,  the  temperature  of  which  is  50°  Fahrenheit. 
All  that  is  necessary  for  this  put  pose  is,  to  multiply 
.00246714,  the  weight  in  grains  of  the  moisture  in  a  cubic 
inch  of  vapour  at  the  temperature  of  50°,  by  the  relative 
tension  opposite  the  degrees  of  the  hygrometer,  and  the 
product  will  be  the  weight  in  grains  of  the  moisture  in  a 
cubic  inch  of  air.  Thus,  let  it  be  required  to  dcterinine  the 
quantity  of  moisture  in  a  cubic  inrh  of  air,  when  the  baro- 
meter stands  at  30  inches,  the  thermometer  at  50°,  and 
Saussure's  hygrometer  at  77°. 

The  tension  corresponding  to  77°  being  .5674,  if  we 
multiply  .00246714  by  this  number,  we  obtain  .00139985, 
as  the  weight  in  the  fractional  part  of  a  grain  of  the  mois- 
ture in  a  cubic  inch  of  air,  in  the  supposed  state  of 
things. 

84.  As  the  formulae  by  which  the  preceding  Table  was 
constructed,  are  neither  very  easily  deduced,  nor  capable  of 
being  applied  without  some  degree  of  difficulty,  it  is  natu- 
ral to  enquire  how  far  the  results  obtained  for  the  tempe- 
rature of  50°  are  applicable  to  other  temperatures.  At  first 
sight,  one  would  be  apt  to  conclude,  that  since,  in  all  cases, 
the  hygrometer  stands  at  100°,  when  it  is  exposed  to  vapour 
at  the  maximum  tension  for  the  temperature,  whatever  the 
temperature  may  be ;  at  inferior  tensions  it  would,  in  like 
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manner,  always  point  to  the  same  degree,  when  the  ten- 
sions have  the  same  relation  to  the  maximum  tension  of 
their  respective  temperatures.  This  is  certainly  the  most 
natural  conclusion  ;  and  if  it  were  well  founded,  it  would 
be  easy  to  determine,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Table,  the 
absolute  quantity  of  moisture  in  a  given  volume  of  air  for 
any  temperature,  in  the  same  manner  as  has  already  heen 
done  for  the  temperature  of  50°.  There  is  reason  to  sus- 
pect, however,  that  the  affinity  of  the  hair  for  moisture  is 
somewhat  modified  by  temperature;  and  that  the  hyperbola, 
which  connects  the  tensions  of  the  vapour  with  the  degrees 
of  the  hygrometer,  undergoes  a  corresponding  change  with 
regard  to  the  relations  of  its  co-ordinates.  That  some- 
thing analogous  to  this  takes  place  might  have  been  infer- 
red from  the  experiments  of  Saussure,  described  in  §  74, 
by  which  it  appears,  that  the  indications  of  the  instrument 
have  a  different  relation,  at  different  temperatures,  to  the 


relative  densities  of  the  vapour  at  these  temperatures  ; 
and  Biot  mentions  a  fact  which  k-ads  to  the  same  con- 
clusion. 

The  results  of  the  Table,  therefore,  can  only  be  extend- 
ed to  other  temperatures  by  approximation  ;  but  until  ad- 
ditional experiments  shall  have  determined  the  necessary 
corrections,  the  tensions  correspondmg  to  the  degrees  of 
the  hygrometric  scale  for  the  temperature  of  50°,  may  be 
applied  to  other  temperatures,  without  leading,  we  may 
presume,  to  any  great  error.  To  ascertain  how  far  the  re- 
sults obtained  by  this  extended  use  of  the  Table  coin- 
cided with  the  quantity  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere,  as 
determined  by  our  formula  in  §  63,  we  made  the  following 
observations,  which  we  have  arranged  in  a  tabular  form, 
in  order  that  the  coincidence  may  be  more  distinctly  per- 
ceived. 


Temperature 

Temperature  of 

Barometrical 

Degrees  of 

Degrees  of 

Grains  of  Moisture  in  s 

cubic  inch  of  Air. 

of  the  Air. 

a  Thermometer. 

Pressure. 

De  Luc's 

Saussure's 

with  moist.  Bulb. 

Hygrometer. 

Hygrometer. 

By  our  Formula. 

By  Table. 

53.75 

47.50 

30.400 

370 

75.2 

.0016292 

.0015037 

54.40 

47.54 

30.155 

38.0 

76,2 

.0015692 

.0015775 

60.00 

5  1.50 

30.400 

35.0 

73.0 

.0018225 

.0017327 

62.55 

s:;.45 

30.154 

34  7 

72.4 

.0018093 

.0018476 

68.20 

56.00 

30.106 

33.1 

71  4 

.0021334 

.0021309 

70.00 

63.80 

29.7-18 

51.0 

86  6 

.0034837 

.0033529 

72.00 

67.00 

29  748 

53.2 

87  S 

0039888 

.C036753 

The  two  last  columns  contain  the  weight  in  fractional 
parts  of  a  grain  of  the  moisture  in  a  cubic  inch  of  the  air 
at  time  the  observations  were  made  ;  the  first  having  been 
derived  by  our  formula  for  a  thermometer  with  a  moisten- 
ed bulb,  and  the  last  by  Biol's  table  for  Saussure's  hygro- 
iTieter.  It  is  proper  to  remark,  however,  in  reference  to 
these  results,  that  the  degrees  of  Saussure's  hygrometer 
■were  obtaintd,  not  by  actual  inspection,  bat  by  reducing 
the  degrees  of  De  Luc's  whalebone  hygrometer  to  the 
corresponding  degrees  of  the  former,  by  means  of  the 
comparative  relations  of  tlie  two  instruments  laid  down  in 
§  22.  In  making  the  observations,  two  whalebone  hygro- 
meters were  employed,  and  the  mean  of  the  degrees  which 
they  indicated  was  taken.  This  was  the  more  necessary, 
as  thty  frequently  exhibited  a  difference  of  5",  though  the 
scales  of  both  had  been  recently  adjusted.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  coincidence  of  result  is  greater  perhaps 
than  might  have  been  expected  ;  and  as  the  best  hair  hy- 
grometers often  deviate  several  degrees  from  one  another 
in  the  same  humid  medium,  the  results  deduced  from  the 
Table  at  different  ttmperatures,  are  probably  within  the 
limits  of  the  aberrations  of  different  instruments. 

85.  The  preceding  results  furnish  data  sufficiently  va- 
ried, to  determine  a  general  formula  for  De  Luc's  hygro- 
meter, the  indications  of  which  are  by  far  too  anomalous 
to  become  the  subject  of  rigid  analysis.  Without  attempt- 
ing, therefore,  any  thing  like  precise  investigation,  we 
shall  be  satisfied  with  an  expression  for  this  instrument, 
which  may  apply,  with  tolerable  accuracy,  to  the  ordinary 
bygroscopical  state  of  the  atmosphere.  If  the  degrees  of 
this  hygrometer,  reckoned  from  extreme  dryness,  and  the 
same  relation  to  the  whole  range  of  the  scale,  as  the  quan- 
tity of  moisture  in  a  given  volume  of  the  medium  to  which 
it  was  exposed,  had  to  the  wl  ole  quantity  of  moisture  that 
could  be  maintained  in  the  vaporous  state  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  that  mediutji :  then  if  g  were  the  weight  in  grains 


of  the  moisture  in  a  cubic  inch,  for  the  entire  tension  be- 
longing to  the  temperature  of  the  medium  :  g"  the  corre- 
sponding weis^ht  of  moisture  for  the  actual  tension  ;  and  L 
the  degrees  of  the  instrument,  we  should  evidently  have  an 
equation  of  the  form. 

The  dilatation  of  the  whalebone,  however,  is  influenced  by 
a  law  too  complex  and  irregular  to  be  expressed  by  this 
simple  formula;  and  to  trace  it  with  suilicieiit  precision, 
we  must  at  least  assume 

»-H"(t^)+"(tt^)") 

the  co-efficients  ;n  and  n  being  two  constant  quantities  to 
be  determined  by  two  equations,  in  which  the  values  of  g', 
g,  and  L  are  known. 

86.  If  we  employ  in  this  investigation  the  data  furnished 
by  the  2d  and  5th  observations  in  §  S4,  we  obtain  for  the 
first  equation, 

5'=:00I5692 
L— 38 

and  the  quantity  of  moisture  in  a  cubic  inch  for  the  entire 
tti.sionof  the  temperature.  54.4  being  (by  §  39)  .0028398 
grains,  we  have  also  ^—  0028398.  In  like  manner,  the  da- 
ta ot  the  5th  observation  give  lor  the  second  equation, 


gram,. 

^':z:0Li2i334,  L= 


grams. 
:33  I,  and 5-zZ  0043693. 


Hence  the  formula  ir'^Zi:  I  m  ( — '—\+n  ( — '—)    ) 
*   \       Vl'.O   '^     \  100  /   / 

becomes   .0015692^:  002ii398  (.38  m  +  .382n), 

and  .t021334z:.0043693  (.331  m+  Sol'^n); 

01, 
.55257=  38  »!+  \Aiin, 
and  ,48827— .33  lni-j-.10956n. 
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By  the  solution  of  lliesc  equations,  wc  obtain  m— 1.6  and 
71—  —.4  nearly  ;  and  lliese  values  of  m  and  n  being  sub- 
stituted in  the  equation 

I  we  have 


^=^("(T^)+»(T;r„))' 


If   be  represented  by  /,  this  equation  will  assume 


the  form 


or5'=^(4-05'- 


This  formula  being  applied  lo  the  degrees  of  De  Luc's 
hygrometer,  in  the  third  observation,  in  which  I  was  .35  ; 
the  temperature  ol  the  air  60°,  and  consequently  (by  §  39) 
g  was  .00338832,  we  obtain 


.  35X.00338832— 


grain*. 
— .14x3.6oX.00338832n.OU17314. 

This  result  differs  so  little  front  the  quantity  of  moisture 
in  a  cubic  inch  of  the  air,  as  ileduced  in  llie  same  circum- 
stances, both  by  our  formula  for  a  theinionicter  with  a 
moistened  bulb,  and  by  IJiol's  Tabic  for  Saussure's  hygro- 
meter, that  we  have  no  hehiialion  in  adopting  the  formula, 
under  the  restriciions  which  we  formerly  mentioned.  It 
is  proper  to  add,  that  the  point  of  extreme  moisture  was 
fixed,  in  the  instruments  with  which  the  observations  were 
made,  by  immersing  them  for  six  hours  in  pure  water  ; 
and  that  tiie  point  of  extreme  dryness  was  determined  by 
inclosing  them  for  several  days  in  a  receiver  at  the  tem- 
perature of  50",  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  sulphuric 
acid,  the  specific  gravity  of  which  was  1.84435. 

87.  According  to  the  formula  which  we  have  deduced 
for  Ue  Luc's  hygrometer,  the  instiument  ought  to  indi- 
cate extreme  humidity  in  the  gaseous  medium  to  wliich  it 
is  exposed,  before  it  reaches  the  point  marked  100  on  the 
scale  ;  for  if  5',  and  t^  be  equal  to  each  other,  (which  will 
be  the  case  at  complete  saturation,)  and  if,  at  the   same 

2/ 
time,  —  (4 — /)  be  represented  by  unity,  wc  shall  have 

^—4 1—  Y- 

Therefore  /:z.7753,  and  L=:77.53. 

Hence  we  may  infer,  that  the  division  marked  77.5  corre- 
sponds to  the  extreme  range  of  the  whalebone  hygrometer, 
in  so  far  as  the  expansions  of  the  instrument  are  t-ffected 
by  mere  vapour.  This  conclusion  accords  remarkably  well 
with  the  observations  of  Saussurc,who  inferred,  from  nu- 
merous experiments  with  this  instrument,  tliat  tlie  80th  or 
81st  degree  of  Ue  Luc's  scale  corresponds  lo  the  term  of 
saturation,  or  extreme  humidity  ;  and  that  all  the  divisions 
above  these  points  measured,  not  the  quantity  of  moisture 
in  the  vaporous  state,  but  the  quantity  of  water  which  had 
combined  with  the  whale-bone,  after  it  had  been  condensed 
on  its  surface. 

21 
88.  By  subslituimg  in  the  expression  —  (4 — I),  the  va- 
lue of  /  for  every  5"  from  zero  to  77''.5,  we  obtain  the  re- 
lative tensions  of  vapour  for  the  following  divisions  of  Dc 
Luc's  scale : 


Degrees  (if  Dc 

liclativc    tens'ioiv 

Degrees  (if  Ue  Uelative    tension! 

Luc'a  H)gr. 

ol'  vapour. 

Luc's  H)gr. 

of  vapour. 

5 

.079 

45 

.639 

10 

.156 

SO 

.700 

15 

.231 

55 

.759 

20 

.304 

60 

.816 

25 

.375 

65 

.871 

30 

.444 

70 

.924 

35 

.5  11 

75 

.975 

40 

.576 

77.5 

1.000 

This  Table  may  be  employed  to  calculate,  by  approxi- 
maliou,  the  number  of  grains  in  a  cubic  inch  of  air,  when 
the  degrees  of  De  Luc's  hygrometer,  the  temperature,  and 
barometrical  pressure  are  known.  Thus,  if  wc  employ 
llie  data  of  the  example  in  ^  62,  in  which  De  Luc's  hygro- 
meter stood  at  27°,  the  tliermoineler  at  65°,  and  the  baro- 
meter at  29.35" :  The  tension  corresponding  lo  27°  in  the 
Table  is  found  by  taking  a  proportional  part  for  the  ex- 
cess above  25°  to  be  .403  ;  and  the  weight  of  ihe  moisture 
in  a  cubic  inch  of  air,  for  the  entire  tension  of  the  tempe- 
rature being  .00395897  grains,  and  corrected  for  barome- 
trical pressure  .00387319  grains,  we  thus  obtain  .00387319 
X-i^3,  or  .00156089  grains,  as  the  weight  of  the  mois- 
ture in  a  cubic  inch  of  air  in  the  given  circumstances. 
This  result  coincides  very  nearly  with  the  quantily  of 
moisture  deduced  from  the  same  data  by  the  formula  iii 
§62. 

89.  It  must  be  sufliciently  obvious,  from  all  we  have 
staled,  that  the  degrees  marked  by  hygrometers,  of  every 
description,  are  entirely  relative  ;  and  that  the  absolute 
quantily  of  moisture  held  in  tlie  vaporous  state,  in  any 
medium,  cannot  be  accurately  inferred  from  these  instru- 
ments, unless  the  temperature  and  barometrical  pressure 
be  also  taken  into  account.  Though,  in  one  respect,  this 
properly  of  indicating  relative  degrees  of  humidity,  may 
be  considered  as  an  imperfection  of  hygrometers,  it  ren- 
ders them  more  valuable  for  certain  purposes,  than  if  they 
pointed  out,  in  a  less  indirect  manner,  the  actual  quantity  of 
moisture  in  a  given  volume  of  the  medium  in  which  they 
are  placed.  By  expressing,  for  instance,  the  relative  con- 
dition of  the  atmosphere  with  regard  to  moisture,  they 
shew  at  the  same  lime  its  capacity  for  receiving  an  addi- 
tional portion  of  vapour  in  admixture  with  it ;  or,  what  is 
of  equal  importance,  its  tendency  to  deposit,  by  a  diminu- 
tion of  lemperalure,  part  of  ihal  which  it  already  contains. 
Hence,  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  meteorology,  they  are 
more  useful  than  if  tliey  indicated  absolute  difi'ercnces  ; 
and  as  the  extent  lo  which  they  are  affected  corresponds 
to  the  effects  of  moisture  on  other  hygroscopic  bodies, 
placed  in  similar  circumstances,  they  may  be  used  with 
equal  advantage  to  point  out  the  simultaneous  condition 
wiin  respect  to  humidity  of  various  articles  of  commerce, 
such  as  corn,  cotton,  wool,  silk,  &c.  the  portion  of  water 
absorbed  from  the  air  by  these  substances  being  regulated, 
not  by  the  absolute  quantily  of  moisture  existing  in  the 
atmosphere,  in  a  vaporous  state,  but  by  the  relation  which 
the  latter  quantily  bears  to  the  whole  moisture  that  could 
be  maintained  in  that  state,  at  the  temperature.  Thus,  if 
the  temperature  of  the  air  were  50°,  and  the  point  of  depo- 
sition 40°,  the  whole  quantity  of  moisture  which  could  ex- 
ist in  a  cubic  inch  of  air  at  the  former  temperature  being 
,0025476  grains,  and  at  the  latter  .0017823,  the  relative 
moisture  of  the  air  would  be  expressed  by  the  fraction 
5tIt^'  °'"  -6996,  complete  saturation  being  denoted  by 
uiJiiy  ;  in  like  manner,  if  the  temperature  of  the  air  were 
70°,  and  the  point  of  deposition  58 i°,  the  relative  humi- 
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uity  of  ihe  air  would  be  also  .6996.  Now,  in  the  state  of 
thiijgs  we  have  supposed,  the  actual  quantities  of  moisture 
in  the  air  would  be  to  each  other,  as  17B23  to  32296,  or  as  1 
to  2  nearly,  and  yet  the  hygrometer  ot  tjaussure,  or  that  of 
Dc  Luc,  would,  in  both  cases,  stand  at  tiie  same  points  of 
thiir  respective  scales,  the  former  at  85"  and  the  latter  at 
50°.  The  quantity  of  moisture  absorbed  by  hygroscopic 
substances  would  also  be  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  in 
the  circumstances  slated  ;  so  that  liygromettrs,  though  in- 
dicating merely  relative  diiferences,  may  nevertheless  be 
employed  for  practcial  puipcses,  to  point  out  the  extent 
to  which  such  bodies  are  affected  in  their  weight  by  hu- 
midity, after  the  relation  subsisting  between  their  increase 
of  weight  and  the  degrees  of  the  instrument  has  beeh  de- 
termined by  experiment. 

90.  Aa  the  organs  of  living  beings  are  relaxed  by  humi- 
dity, somewhat  in  the  same  manner  as  the  fibres  of  inani- 
mate substances,  the  indications  of  hygrometers  serve  to 
apprize  us  of  the  eflfects  wnich  the  moisture  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, such  as  it  exists  in  that  fluid,  is  calculated  to  pro- 
duce on  tlie  general  tone  of  the  muscular  frame  ;  and  that, 
too,  in  a  way  much  more  direct  and  immediate,  than  if  the 
graduation  of  their  scales  had  referred  to  absolute,  instead 
of  relative  degrees  of  moisture.  In  proof  of  this  assertion 
we  need  only  remark,  that  the  quantity  of  moisture  in  a 
warm  apartment  is  generally  greater  than  that  contained,  at 
the  same  time,  in  an  equal  volume  of  the  external  air  ;  and 
yet  if  we  were  to  judge  eittier  by  our  feelings,  or  the  ap- 
parent indications  of  the  hygrometer,  we  should  be  led  to 
draw  an  opposite  conclusion.  The  hygrometer,  there- 
fore, though  it  only  announces  relative  degrees  of  humidi- 
ty, conveys  to  us  the  species  of  information  respecting  the 
state  of  the  air,  in  which  we  feel  most  interested  ;  namely, 
the  extent  to  which  its  hygroscopic  condition  will  affect  our 
personal  coinfort. 

91.  In  this  country,  the  mean  height  of  De  Luc's  hy- 
grometer, in  the  open  air,  is  about  65°.  Above  this  point, 
the  degrees  of  the  instrument  may  be  considered  as  indi- 
cating the  state  of  the  air  to  be  damp  and  unwholesome. 
In  a  room  heated  to  the  temperature  of  60°,  the  index  re- 
mains pretty  steadily  at  35°,  which  corresponds  nearly  to 
the  air  being  half  saturated  with  moisture.*  A  thermo- 
meter, with  a  moistened  bulb,  stands  in  the  same  circum- 
stances, from  9°  to  10"^  below  the  temperature  of  the 
room.  Mr  Leslie  mentions,  that  on  one  occasion  his  hy- 
grometer stood  at  Paris,  in  the  month  of  September,  at  120°, 
so  that  a  thermometer  with  a  moistened  bulb  would  have 
remained,  in  the  same  circumstances,  21°. 6  below  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air. 

92.  Having  given  a  detailed  view  of  the  nature  of  hy- 
grometric  scales,  both  as  they  refer  to  absolute  and  rela- 
tive degrees  of  humidity  in  the  ambient  medium,  we  shall 
devote  the  remainder  of  this  article  to  the  explanation  of 
some  important  meteorological  appearances  more  imme- 
diately connected  with  hygrometry.  It  appears  by  the 
principles  which  we  have  established,  that  water  is  main- 
tained in  the  atmosphere, in  avapoious  state,  by  the  influ- 
ence of  heat  alone  ;  and  that  it  is  supported  in  the  air,  not 
in  consequence  of  any  chemical  affinity  for  that  fluid,  but 
by  ilh  buptrior  levity,  its  weight  having  been  shewn  (§  34) 
to  be  to  that  of  air,  under  the  same  temperature  and  pres- 


sure, as  5  to  8.  This  important  fact  was  first  stated  in  a 
philosophical  manner  by  De  Luc,  who  considered  vapour 
to  be  an  aeriform  fluid,  rendered  elastic  by  the  action  of 
caloric,  independent  of  the  presence  of  air.  The  density 
which  vapours  can  acquire,  says  he,  {Idecs  sur  la  Meteoro- 
logic,  torn.  i.  p.  26),  or  the  degree  of  proximity  which 
their  particles  can  attain,  without  being  precipitated,  has  a 
maximum  which  is  determinate  in  the  same  temperature, 
but  which  changes  with  the  temperature,  and  increases  as 
it  is  more  elevated.  Beyond  this  maximum  of  density, 
vapours,  he  adds,  are  partially  precipitated,  till  they  are  re- 
duced within  its  limits.  Those  views  were  afterwards  more 
fully  developed  in  a  memoir  which  he  publislied  in  the 
Philosojiliical  Trajisactions  for  1792.  By  his  excellent  ex- 
periments on  the  force  of  vapour  at  difTsrent  temperatures, 
Mr  Dalton  gave  to  this  theory  a  precision  and  a  generality 
which  it  by  no  means  possessed  before  he  turned  his  at- 
tention to  the  subject ;  though,  it  must  be  admitted,  that 
the  opposite  opinion,  which  ascribed  the  formation  of  va- 
pour to  the  influence  of  chemical  aQlion,  aided  by  tenipe- 
ture,  could  not  be  said  to  have  been  fully  disproved  till 
Gay  Lussac  took  a  part  in  the  investigation,  and  demon- 
strated by  a  series  of  accurate  experiments,  which  Biolf 
afterwards  illustrated  by  the  most  rigid  analysis,  that  va- 
pour has  the  same  mechanical  properties,  whether  it  ex- 
ists in  a  pure  unmixed  state,  or  in  combination  with  atmo- 
spheric air.  As  almost  ail  the  conclusions  which  we  have 
deduced  respecting  the  hygrometric  state  of  the  air  are 
either  founded  upon  this  fact,  or  intimately  connected  with 
it,  we  were  anxious  not  to  quit  the  subject  till  we  had  as- 
certained, by  direct  experiment,  how  far  the  quantity  of 
moisture  in  a  given  volume  of  air  coincided  with  the  re- 
sults laid  down  in  some  of  the  preceding  Tables  ;  but  the 
minuteness  of  the  quantity  of  moisture  maintained  in  a 
vaporous  state,  even  in  the  largest  receiver,  together  with 
the  difficulty  of  abstracting  the  whole  of  it  from  its  rae= 
chanical  admixture  with  air,  presented  considerable  ob- 
stacles to  an  accurate  solution  of  this  nice  and  delicate 
problem.  The  method  employed  by  Saussure,  mentioned 
in  §74,  of  introducing  small  bits  of  moistened  linen  under 
a  receiver,  containing  a  certain  volume  of  dry  air,  is  liable 
to  many  obvious  objections  ;  and  after  trying  it  on  a  large 
scale,  without  obtaining  results  sufficiently  satisfactory,  we 
abandoned  it  for  the  following  mode  of  research,  which, 
from  the  coincidence  of  the  results  it  afforded  in  the  same 
circumstances,  is,  we  conceive,  well  calculated  to  deter- 
mine, with  the  utmost  precision,  the  object  in  view.  The 
method  alluded  to,  consisted  in  causing  a  large  volnme  of 
air,  saturated  with  moisture,  to  pass  slowly  in  a  small 
stream  through  a  sufficient  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  or 
dry  muriate  of  lime,  cut  off  from  all  communication  with 
the  atmosphere  ;  and  then  observing  the  increase  of 
weight  which  these  substances  acquired,  in  consequence 
of  the  air  being  transmitted  through  them.  After  briefly 
describing  the  apparatus  we  employed,  we  shall  state  the 
results  which  we  obtained  in  several  experiments  perform- 
ed with  the  utmost  care,  at  temperatures  considerably  re- 
mote from  each  other.  A  BCD,  Fig.  4.  represents  the  gaso- 
meter, or  air-vessel  used  in  these  experiments  ;  its  capa- 
city was  11.320  cubic  inches,  and  to  preserve  the  air  which 
it  contained  at  a;i  uniform  temperature,  it  was  enclosed  in 


•  It  appears  by  the  Meteorolo^cal  Journal  oi  the  Royal  Society,  that  the  mean  height  of  De  Luc's  hygrometer,  at  London,  is  about  68°. 
During  a  period  of  eleven  years,  from  1792  to  1803,  the  lowest  height  at  which  it  was  observed,  was  jU°. 

t  In  alluding  once  more  to  the  hygrometric  researches  of  this  distinguished  mathematician  and  philosopher,  we  gladly  embrace  the  op. 
portunitj-  of  correcting  a  slight  mistake  which  we  committed,  in  giving  an  account  see  %  77.  of  this  article'!  of  the  labours  of  Gay  Lussac 
to  determine  the  relaiion  between  the  tension  of  vapour,  and  the  indications  of  Saussure's  hygrometer.  VVe  have  found,  however,  from 
Te-txamining  M.  Blot's  works,  that  the  discovery  of  thatrelation  being  expressible  by  the  co-ordinates  of  an  hyperbola,  was  made,  not  by 
Gay  Lussac,  as  we  have  stated,  but  by  Biot  himself. 
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another  vessel  filled  with  water,  the  tempcralure  of  which 
was  easily  regulated.  Tlic  air  was  expelled  from  the  };aso- 
mcter  by  pouring  water  of  the  same  temperature  mto  the 
funnel  RS,  the  stop-cock.  E  being  previously  turned  ;  it 
thus  passed  along  the  bent  tube  EFG,  one  cxtrenmy  of 
■which  G  descended  about  one  eight  of  an  inch  below  the 
surface  of  a  <iuanlitv  of  mercury  in  the  bottom  of  the  ves- 
sel FVTL.  The  bent  svplion  tube  HIK.  contained  a  small 
portion  of  mercury,  and  served  to  indicate  the  pressure  to 
which  the  air  was  subjected  during  the  experiment.  From 
the  vessel  FVTL,  the  air  was  conveyed  by  the  lube  LMN 
into  the  vessel  MN,  which  *as  filled  with  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  to  the  depth  of  four  inches.  Passing  through 
a  very  small  aperture  at  N,  it  ascended  in  a  succession  of 
bubbles  through  the  acid,  and  at  last  made  its  escape  at  the 
extremity  of  the  tube  OP,  which  was  inserted  under  the 
surface  of  mercury.  The  junctures  at  V  H,  L  and  O,  hav- 
ing been  luted  so  as  to  be  airtight,  it  is  easy  to  sec,  that 
since  all  communication  was  thus  cut  olf  between  the  ex- 
ternal air  and  the  acid  in  MN,any  addition  of  weight  which 
the  acid  acquired  must  have  been  derived  solely  from  the 
vapour  in  mixture  with  the  air,  which  was  urged  through 
it  from  the  gasometer.  The  acid,  therefore,  being  care- 
fully weighed  before  and  after  the  experiment,  with  an  ex- 
cellent balance,  which,  when  loaded  with  a  pound,  turned 
with  the  sooth  part  of  a  grain,  the  increase  of  weight  which 
it  receiveu  afforded  an  accurate  lest  of  the  weight  of  the 
vapour  which  existed  in  mixture  or  combination  wiili  the 
air.  To  prevent  any  of  the  moisture  from  being  deposited 
in  the  tubes,  the  temperature  of  Ihe  air  on  which  the  ex- 
periment was  made,  v/as  kept  by  means  of  the  water  in 
the  external  vessel  VWYX  two  or  three  degrees  below 
the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  air  ;  and  as  the  direct 
communication  between  the  moist  air  in  the  gasometer,  and 
the  acid  which  absorbed  the  vapour,  was  cut  off  by  the 
mercury  in  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  FVTL,  the  qtiantity 
of  moisture  dissolved  could  not  be  afl'cctcd  by  the  dimi- 
nished elasticity  of  the  air  arising  from  the  incessant  ab- 
sorption of  the  vapour.  Some  of  the  experiinents  were 
repeated  with  muriate  of  lime  instead  of  sulpimric  acid,  by 
diffusing  a  solution  of  it  over  an  extended  surface,  by 
means  of  flannel,  which  was  afterwards  well  dried,  and 
then  wrapped  loosely  round  the  tube,  which  descended  to 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel  MN.  Willi  this  apparatus  we 
obtained  the  following  results  : 


Volume  of 
lir  subjecl- 
cd  to  expe- 
riment in 
cubic  inches. 

rem-  in 
degrees 
ol  Fah- 
renheit. 

Barome- 
tric 
Pres- 
sure. 

Total 
quantity 
of  mois- 
ture de- 
posited 

'  in 

t>rauis  ol  moisture  in  u 
Cubic  inch. 

By  E^pe^i- 

ment 

By  Table. 

29-625 

grains. 

-00235916 

3194 

49 

7.550 

.0023641 

10892 

54 

29.750 

28-780 

.0026424 

.0027802  1 

108U 

59 

30.000 

35.545 

.0039867 

.00328366 

3442 

77 

29-924 

19-574 

.0056880 

.00568580 

11240 

83 

29.848 

75-840 

.0067473 

.00678455 

In  the  above  Table,  the  first  column  contains  the  quan- 
tity of  air,  in  cubic  inches,  which  was  submitted  to  expe- 
riment, after  making  the  necessary  corrections  for  press- 
ure, and  expansion  by  the  accession  of  vapour  ;  the  second 
column  contains  the  temperature  of  the  moist  air,  which, 
as  we  already  remarked,  was  kept  two  or  three  degrees 
below  the  temperature  of  the  apartments  in  which  the  ex- 
periments were  performed  ;  and  the  two  last    columns 


exhibit  the  quantities  of  moisture  in  a  cubic  inch  of  air, 
as  determined  by  the  Table  in  §  39,  as  well  as  by  actual 
experiment.  The  coincidence  between  the  results  is  suf- 
ficiently near  to  confirm  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner,  the 
extreme  accuracy  of  both  Mr  Dalton's  experiments  on  the 
force  of  vapour,  and  of  Gay  Lussac's  researches  into  the 
relation  subsisting  between  dry  air,  and  the  quantity  of  va- 
pour contained  in  the  space  which  it  occupies.  The 
greatest  deviation  occurs  in  the  second  experiment  ;  but 
it  is  easily  accounted  for  on  the  ground,  that  the  air  sub 
milted  to  trial  had  only  stood  three  hours  over  water; 
whereas,  in  all  the  other  cases,  it  had  been  allowed  to  re- 
main in  that  situation  ftom  ten  to  twenty-four  hours. 
Hence  we  may  safely  conclude,  that  the  Table  in  §  39, 
deduced  from  the  experiments  of  Dalton  and  Gay  Lussac, 
exhibits  with  a  degree  of  accuracy,  which  cannot  deviate 
more  than  the  hundredth  part  of  the  whole  from  the  truth, 
the  (juantity  of  moisture  in  a  cubic  inch,  either  of  pure  va- 
pour, or  air  pei  fectly  humid,  at  the  various  temperatures, 
ironi  zero  to  100°  of  Fahrenheit.  It  is,  therefore,  a  valua- 
ble acquisition  to  liygrometry. 

93.  The  quantity  of  moisture  maintained  in  the  vapour- 
ous  condition  having  been  thus  demonstrated  to  be  solely 
the  effect  of  caloric  modified  by  pressure,  it  follows,  that 
the  elevation  of  water  in  the  atmosphere,  in  the  slate  of 
vapour,  and  the  subsequent  deposition  of  it,  under  the  va- 
rious forms  in  which  it  again  descends  to  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  must  be  ascribed  chiclly  to  changes  of  tempe- 
rature. Thus  if  a  cubic  inch,  having  in  solution  its  maxi- 
mum quantity  of  vapour  at  the  temperature  of  80°.  were 
suddenly  to  be  reduced  to  the  temperature  of  50°;  since, 
in  the  former  case,  it  is  capable  of  holding  in  solution 
.00623919  grains  of  moisture,  and  the  latter  only  .00246714 
grains,  it  would  deposit  by  the  change  of  temperature 
.00377205  grains.  Or,  if  a  cubic  inch  of  air  in  the  same 
circumstances,  at  the  temperature  of  80°,  should  be  inter- 
mixed with  a  cubic  inch  of  air  at  the  temperature  of  50°, 
the  mean  temperature  induced  would  be  65°,  and  the  whole 
quantity  of  moisture  in  both,  .01001633  grains,  or  .00500816 
in  a  cubic  inch  ;  but  at  the  temperature  of  65°,  a  cubic 
inch  is  capable  of  holding  in  solution  only  .00395897 
grains  :  therefore,  by  the  intermixture  of  the  two  aiis, 
.00209833  grains  would  be  deposited  in  the  liquid 
state.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  two 
airs,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  the  spaces  which 
they  occupy,  are  completely  saturated  with  moisture 
at  their  respective  temperatures,  or  mixed  together 
in  equal  quantities  :  thus,  if  wc  take  two  cubic  inches 
of  air  at  the  temperature  of  80°,  whose  point  of  depo- 
sition is  75°,  and  three  cubic  inches  at  40°,  whose 
point  of  deposition  is  36°;  the  former  will  contain  .01074452 
grains,  and  the  latter  .00468468  grains  of  moisture  ;  the 
intermixed  airs,  amounting  to  five  cubic  inches,  would 
therefore  have  together  .01542920  grains,  or  .00308580 
grains  to  a  cubic  inch.      The   temperature  induced  by  the 

'  ,  .  ,  2x80+3x40 
mixture  would  be or  56  ;  but  at  the  tempe- 
rature of  56°,  a  cubic  inch  can  only  hold  in  solution 
,00298729  grains  ;  and  consequently,  in  the  case  we  have 
supposed,  .00009851  grains  of  moisture  would  be  deposit- 
ed by  each  cubic  inch. 

94.  The  facts  which  we  have  stated  are  well  calculated 
to  elucidate  the  opinions  of  Dr  Hutton  respecting  the 
cause  of  rain ;  but  before  we  develope  more  fully  the 
beautiful  and  simple  theory,  which  that  distinguished  philo- 
sopher advanced  to  explain  this  very  familiar,  though 
hitherto  the  most  perplexing  of  all  meteorologicid  pheno- 
mena, it  may  be  proper,  in  the  first  place,  to  take  a  gene- 
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r.il  view  of  the  liygrometric  constitution  of  the  atmosphere: 
tills  will  both  facilitate  our  researches,  and  give  them  a 
greater  flegree  of  precision  and  generality. 

Oi.  In  a  preceding  part  of  this  article,  we  endeavoured  to 
shev/,  that  the  mean  point  of  deposition  for  the  globe  in 
general,  is  about  6''  below  the  mean  tempcratitjc ;  and 
though  this  conclusion,  we  admit,  was  drawn  by  a  very 
limited  induction,  it  seems,  as  far  as  observation  extends, 
to  be  sufficiently  conformable  to  the  actual  state  of  tilings, 
to  be  received  into  the  class  of  general  facts.  We  have 
also  shewn  (§  G4.)  that  at  the  boiling  point,  the  weight  of 
air  is  to  that  of  vapour  under  the  same  pressure,  as  .9454476 
to  .589481,  or  as  1  to  .6235i7  ;  and  since  both  are  affected 
in  their  bulk  precisely  in  the  same  manner,  by  changes  of 
temperature  and  pressure,  this  relation  must  hold  in  all 
cases,  so  long  as  the  vapour  retains  the  elastic  stale.  Xow, 
if  we  assume  that  the  mean  point  of  deposition,  in  the  dif- 
ferent strata  of  the  atmosphere,  has  throughout  the  same 
relation  to  the  temperature  as  we  have  attempted  to  shew 
it  possesses  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  it  will  be  easy,  on 
this  principle,  to  determine  the  absolute  quantity  of  moist- 
ure in  the  atmospherical  columns  lor  ihe  different  latitudes, 
adapted  to  the  standard  pressure.  All  that  is  necessary 
for  this  purpose,  is  to  take  the  elasticity  of  vapour  for  a 
temperature  6"^  below  the  mean  temperature  of  the  lati- 
tude ;  to  multiply  it  by  .623537,  and  then  divide  the  pro- 
duct by  30  ;  and  lastly,  to  multiply  the  quotient  by  407.4, 
the  height  in  inches  of  a  column  of  water,  equal  to  the 
mean  weight  of  a  corresponding  column  of  the  atmo- 
sphere :  the  product  will  be  the  mean  height  in  inches  of 
a  column  of  water,  equal  to  the  whole  moisture  contained 
in  a  column  of  the  atmosphere  having  the  same  base. 

By  proceeding  in  this  manner,  we  have  deduced  the  fol- 
lowing Table,  which  exhibits  the  quantity  of  moisture  in  the 
atmosphere,  in  its  mean  hygrometric  state,  from  the  equa- 
tor to  either  pole. 


Column  of  Wa- 

Column of  Wa- 

Lat. 

Mean 
Temp. 

ter  equal  to  co- 
lumn of  Vapour 
in  inches. 

Lat. 

Mean 
Temp. 

ter  equal  to  co- 
lumn of  Vapour 
in  Inches. 

0 

85 

8.315 

50 

53  3 

2.882 

5 

84.6 

8.112 

55 

48  8 

2.468 

10 

85.4 

7809 

60 

44.5 

2.124 

15 

81.4 

7.326 

65 

40.6 

1.854 

20 

78.7 

6.717 

70 

37.3 

1.647 

25 

75.4 

6.037 

75 

34  6 

1  495 

30 

71.5 

5.315 

80 

32.6 

1  391 

35 

67.2 

4.611 

85 

31.4 

1.332 

40 

62.7 

3  968 

90 

31.0 

1.313 

45 

58. 

3.385 

It  appears  by  this  Table,  that  if  the  atmospherical  co- 
lumns at  the  equator  were  to  deposit  the  whole  of  their 
watery  stores,  the  moisture  precipitated  would  cover  the 
surface  of  the  earth  only  to  the  depth  of  8.3 1 5  inches.  As 
we  advance  towards  the  poles,  the  quantity  of  moisture 
held  in  solution  gradually  decreases,  in  a  ratio  which  di- 
minishes faster  than  the  temperature,  and  which  seems  to 


have  some  relation  to  the  mean  quantity  of  rain  in  the  dif- 
ferent latitudes.  The  mean  quantity  of  water  existing  in  the 
vaporous  state  in  a  column  of  air,  having  a  square  mch 
for  its  base,  and  reaching  to  the  summit  of  the  atmosphere, 
may  be  reckoned  by  the  Table  equal  to  4  cubic  inches  ; 
and  since  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe  is  about 
790,000,000,000,000,000  square  inches,  the  whole  moist- 
ure in  the  atmosphere  may  be  computed  to  be  about 
3,000,000,000,000,000,000  cubic  inches,  or  11,794  cubic 
miles  of  water. 

95.  Having  thus  formed  a  general  estimate  of  the  ab- 
solute quantity  of  moisture,  existing  at  the  same  time  it! 
the  atmospherical  columns  in  the  mean  hygrometric  stale 
of  the  air,  we  shall  now  endeavour  to  determine  the  abso- 
lute humidity  of  the  various  strata  of  these  columns,  at 
difTerent  elevations,  above  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

Tiie  observations  which  have  been  made  on  the  hygro- 
metric condition  of  the  air,  at  considerable  heights  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  though  they  evidently  prove  that  the 
quantity  of  moisture  in  the  more  elevated  strata  of  the 
atmosphere  is  extremely  small,  yet  as  they  generally  have 
a  reference  to  the  state  of  the  human  body,  such  as  great 
thirst,  the  parched  state  of  the  skin,  and  other  effects  of  a 
similar  kind,  which  might  be  produced  either  by  absolute 
or  relative  degrees  of  dryness,  we  must  be  satisfied,  in 
the  absence  of  the  more  precise  indications  of  the  hygro- 
meter, with  the  results  deduced  from  the  general  princi- 
ples we  have  already  established,  and  still  suppose  that  the 
same  relative  degree  of  humidity  pervades  the  whole  atmo- 
sphere, as  we  have  endeavoured  to  shew,  prevails  near  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  The  supposition,  taken  in  con- 
junction with  that  of  an  uniform  decrease  of  temperature, 
amounting  to  3^.7  for  every  thousand  feet  of  ascent,  (the  rate 
at  which  the  heat  of  the  air  diminishes  according  to  the 
best  observations.)  will  enable  us  to  complete  the  humidity 
of  the  successive  strata  of  the  atmospherical  columns,  and 
explain  the  cause  of  the  great  dryness  which  is  observable 
in  very  elevated  situations. 

97.  That  the  mean  relative  humidity  of  the  atmosphere 
is  nearly  the  same  at  various  elevations,  is  neither  impro- 
bable nor  inconsistent  with  the  few  hygrometric  observa- 
tions of  which  we  are  in  possession.  Thus  in  a  range, 
which  embraced  about  7000  feet  of  difference  of  level 
among  the  Alps,  it  appears  from  some  observations*  re- 
corded by  De  Luc,  that  his  hygrometer  diflered  no  more 
than  10°  at  the  upper  and  lower  stations,  though  the  abso- 
lute quantity  of  moisture  in  the  same  volume  of  air  must 
have  been  thrice  as  much  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other. 
The  difTerence,  which  niight  have  been  occasioned  by  par- 
tial changes  in  the  hygrometric  state  of  the  air,  or  even  by 
the  influence  of  temperature  in  modifying  the  affinity  of 
the  whalebone  for  moisture,  would  only  have  indicated,  at 
the  same  temperature,  a  deviation  of  ^-ih  from  the  same 
relative  degree  of  humidity.  Hence  the  suppositions  we 
have  made  cannot  lead  to  results  differing  greatly  from 
the  truth.  The  following  Table,  constructed  on  the  prin- 
ciples we  have  laid  down,  and  adapted  to  the  mean  tempe- 
rature of  the  parallel  of  45°  of  latitude,  exhibits  the  mean 
quantity  of  moisture  in  grains  contained  in  a  cubic  inch  of 
air  for  every  1000  feet  of  elevation,  from  the  level  of  the 
sea  to  the  height  of  15,000  feet. 
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usually  makes  about  12  inspirations  in  a  minute  ;  andVince 
each  inspiration  re(|uires  ;'l)Oi't  25  cubic  inches,  he  should 
thus  lose  by  the  process  ul  I)  eathiiig,  in  the  circumstances 
wc  have  supposed,  nearh  eiij'U  cubic  inclies  of  water 
tlaily.  Attain,  at  the  h.igl.  of  15,000  feet  above  the  level 
ol  the  sea,  a  cubic  inc  of  air,  in  its  mean  hygrometric 
state,  contains,  accordi  y:  to  the  Table,  only  .0002287 
grains  of  moisture;  and  herefore  each  expiration  must 
carry  off  17506  (plains  of  water  from  the  body.  But  if  \vc 
supjjose  ilic  number  of  inspirations  to  be  inversely  as  the 
density  of  the  air,  a  person  in  that  elevated  situation  should 
make  about  18  inspirations  in  a  minute  ;  and  therefore  lose 
by  breathini;  aboui  j'j  grains  of  moisture  in  the  same  time, 
or  nearly  18  cubic  inches  of  water  daily.  The  quantity  of 
moisture  lost  by  brcatliing  being  more  than  double  in  the 
latter  case  of  what  it  is  in  the  former,  accounts  in  a  very 
satisfactory  manner  for  the  great  thirst  and  parched  state 
of  the  fauces,  which  all  travellers  have  experienced  at  con- 
siderable heights  in  the  atmospliere. 

98.  We  sliall  conclude  these  genpi-al  remarks  on  the  hy- 
grometric state  of  the  atmosphere,  by  observing,  that  since 
the  dryness  of  the  air  depends  upon  the  excess  of  its  tem- 
perature above  the  point  of  deposition,  in  vrinter,  when  the 
The  first  column  contains  the  altitude  in  feet,  and  the  temperature  ol  caves,  cellars,  &c.  is  greater  than  that  of 
second  the  corresponding  temperature  ;  the  numbers  in  the  air,  these  subterraneous  places  will  always  seem  dry; 
the  third  column  express  the  elasticity  of  the  vapour,  on  whereas  in  summer,  when  their  temperature  is  below  the 
the  supposition  that  the  point  of  deposition  for  the  various  mean  temperature  of  the  air,  the  contrai^  should  be  found 
strata  is  6°  below  the  temperature,  the  entire  tension  to  hold,  and  they  ought  to  appear  damp.  In  this  country, 
of  vapour  for  the  mean  temperature  of  each  stratum  the  daily  mean  minimam  temperature  of  the  season  will  be 
being  denoted  by  unity ;  and  the  last  column  shews  observed  to  coincide  with  the  mean  temperature  of  these 
the  weight  in  grains  of  the  moisture  in  a  cubic  inch  of  situations  about  the  middle  of  April,  and  to  exceed  it  from 
air  at  the  different  heights.     It  appears  by  the  Table,  that     that  time   till  the  middle  of  September.     Hence  caves, 


■ 

UiiaMily  <i|     •. 

Hei|;ht  in 

M.all 

Relative  Tviision 

tu'e  in  u  Cubic 

Feet. 

Teni|). 

ol  tlie  vapour. 

Inch  of  An-,  in 
Gniins. 

0 

58  0 

.827 

.0026315 

1000 

5h  3 

.7^*6 

.002:533 

2000 

511.6 

.766 

.0('l9268 

3000 

46.9 

.737 

.0016448 

4000 

43  2 

.709 

.0014035 

SjOO 

3'J.5 

.683 

.0011976 

6c00 

35.8 

.657 

.0010192 

"000 

3i.l 

.632 

.0008663 

SOoO 

28.4 

.608 

.0007360 

90u0 

24.7 

.585 

.0006246 

lOOiO 

21.0 

.563 

.0003295 

nooo 

173 

.542 

.0004488 

12'  00 

136 

.522 

.0003800 

iSoOO 

9.9 

.502 

.0003210 

14000 

6.2 

.483 

.0002710 

ISJOO 

2.5 

.465 

.0002287 

the  absolute  quantity  of  moisture  contained  in  a  given  vo- 
lume of  the  air,  at  various  heights,  is  reduced  about  one 
half  fur  every  4500  feet  of  ascent.  This  great  diminution 
of  moisture  is  not  detected  inimediately  by  hygrometers, 
for  reasons  which  we  have  fully  explained  in  §  89  ;  but  it 
is  sensibly  discovered  by  the  extreme  thirst  and  parched 
state  of  the  skin  which  it  occasions.  Colonel  Bcoufoy  de- 
scribes the  latter  effects  so  well,  in  his  account  of  his  jour- 


mines,  &c.  which  have  a  free  communication  with  the  air, 
ought  to  be  damp  from  April  to  September,  and  dry  from 
September  to  April.  The  same  remark  is  perhaps  appli- 
cable to  places  situated  near  the  sea,  particularly  in  high 
latitudes.  « 

99.  The  preceding  investigations  having  ccntliicted  us 
to  an  accurate  and  precise  knowledge  of  the  constitution  of 
the  atmosphere  with  respect  to  humidity,  we  shall  finish 


ney  to  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  that  we  shall  make  no     the  subject  of  hygrometry  with  a  concise  view  of  the  quan- 


apology  for  stating  in  his  own  words  the  ficlings  he  ex 
perienccd  :  "  We  had  not  proceeded  far,"  says  he,  in  giv- 
ing an  account  of  his  ascent,  "  when  the  thirst,  which,  since 
our  arrival  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  air,  had  been  al- 
ways troublesome,  now  became  intolerable.  No  sooner 
had  1  drank  than  the  tliirst  returned,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
my  throat  became  perfectly  dry.  Again  I  had  recourse  to 
water,  and  again  my  throat  was  parched.  The  air  itself 
■Was  thirsty;  its  extreme  dryness  had  lobbed  my  body  of 
its  moisture.  Though  continually  drinking,  the  quantity 
of  my  urine  was  almost  nothing;  and  of  the  little  there 
^vas,  the  colour  was  extremely  deep.  The  guides  were 
equally  affected.  Wine  ihcy  would  not  taste;  but  the 
moment  my  back  Avas  turned,  their  mouths  were  eagerly 
applied  to  my  cask  of  water."  The  cause  of  these  effects 
will  be  distinctly  perceived,  by  attending  to  the  different 
circumstances  in  which  a  person  is  placed  at  the  top  and 
bottom  of  a  lof'v  mountain.  Near  the  leval  of  the  sea,  in 
the  latitude  of  45°.  we  shall  suppose  a  person  inhales  air, 
which,  in  its  mean  hygrometric  state,  contains,  according 
to  the  preceding  Table,  .0026315  grains  in  a  cubic  inch, 
and  expels  it  again  by  the  process  of  breathing,  so  charged 
■with  moisture  that  the  point  of  deposition  is  85°,  as  wc 
have  determined  by  expi-riinent.  Hence  each  cubic  inch 
must  carry  off,  at  an  average,  .0072312  grains  of  moisture; 
but  as  a  cubic  inch  of  the  air  inhaled  contained  .0026315 
giv'ns,  the  actual  loss  of  moisture  by  breathing  is  .0043997 
grains  for  every  cubic  inch  of  air  expelled.     Now,  a  man 


tity  of  moisture  which,  under  the  various  forms  of  dew, 
rain,  hail,  and  snow,  descends,  during  the  annual  round  of 
the  seasons,  to  the  surface  of  the  earth,  in  different  latitudes. 
The  principal  and  perhaps  the  only  cause  which  occasions 
a  precipitation  of  moisturrf,  by  making  it  pass  from  the  va- 
porous to  the  liquid  state,  must  be  change  of  temperature  ; 
and  since  we  already  know  the  mean  quantity  of  moisture 
which  exists  in  the  atmospherical  columns  for  the  different 
latitudes,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  determine  what  portion 
of  it  ought  to  be  precipitated  at  some  particular  place,  pro- 
vided we  also  knew  the  extent  of  the  change  of  ten)pera- 
ture  to  which  the  superincumbent  atmosphere  was  exposed. 
But  though  we  can  ascertain  with  tolerable  accuracy  the 
mean  annual  temperature  of  a  place,  irj  terms  of  the  lati- 
tude, it  would  seem  to  defy  the  powers  of  calculation  to  an- 
ticipate, with  sufficient  precision,  the  temptrature  which 
the  different  strata  of  the  atmosphere  ininiediattly  over  it 
will  possess  on  some  particular  clay;  and  therefore,  all  we 
can  do  in  the  present  case  is,  to  endeavour  to  form  an  esti- 
mate on  general  principles,  and  calculate  the  mean  annual 
quantity  of  rain,  for  different  situations,  en  the  supposition 
that  in  the  course  of  a  year  corresponding  changts  of  tem- 
perature take  place  throughout  the  whole  mass  of  the  at- 
mosphere. As  these  changes  will  give  lise  to  depositions 
of  moisture,  which  must  be  more  or  less  copiou--,  iiccording 
to  the  mean  quantity  of  vapour  existing  in  tht  .itinospheri- 
cal  columns  over  any  place,  it  will  be  easy  to  determine,  on 
the  principles  we  have  laid  down,  and  with  the  assistance  of 


HYP 

the  Tables  in  §  5 1  and  §  94,  the  mean  quantity  of  rain  for 
the  different  latitudes.  For,  since  by  the  Table  in  §  5 1 ,  the 
mean  annual  evaporation  is  35.2  inches,  and  the  mean  quan- 
tity of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  at  once  4.1  inches,  for 
each  of  the  atmospherical  columns  having  a  square  inch  for 
Its  base,  it  appears  that  the  quantity  of  moisture  evaporat- 
ed annually  is  8|  times  as  great  as  the  atmosphere  retains 
in  the  state  of  vapour  at  a  time.  Hence  if  the  numbers 
•which  express  in  inches  the  heights  of  the  aqueous  columns, 
equal  to  the  columns  of  vapour  existing  in  the  atmosphere, 
for  the  mean  temperature  of  the  latitudes,  as  stated  in  the 
Table  in  §  94,  be  multiplied  by  8.8,  the  products  will  give 
the  mean  annual  quantity  ot  rain,  al^^e  in  inches,  for  the  seve- 
ral latitudes,  at  the  interval  of  5".  We  thus  obtain  the  num- 
bers in  the  following  Table,  which  will  be  found  to  coin- 
cide pretty  accurately  with  the  mean  quantity  of  rain  which 
falls  in  different  places,  as  determined  by  observation. 
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Lat. 

Depth  of  Rain, 

Lat. 

Utpth  ot  Ram, 

in  inches. 

in  inches. 

0 

73. ir 

50 

2536 

5 

71.39 

55 

21.72 

10 

68.72 

60 

18  69 

15 

6447 

65 

16,52 

20 

59.11 

70 

U49 

25 

53.12 

75 

13  16 

30 

46  77 

SO 

12  24 

35 

40.58 

85 

11.72 

40 

34.92 

90 

11.35 

45 

29.79 

100.  The  litnits  prescribed  for  this  article  will  not  allow 
us  to  follow  out  this  branch  of  the  subject  in  detail ;  but  we 
shall  resume  the  consideration  of  it  under  the  head  of  Me- 
teorology. In  the  mean  time  we  may  remark,  that  the 
change  of  temperature  by  which  the  deposition  of  moisture 
from  the  atmosphere  is  produced,  will  be  of  four  descrip- 
tions: Ist,  The  annual  change  of  temperature;  2d,  The 
daily  change  of  temperature;  3d,  The  change  of  tempera- 
ture occasioned  by  the  transference  of  the  aerial  columns 
from  one  parallel  of  latitude  to  another;  and  4th,  The 
change  of  temperature  arising  from  the  elevation  or  de- 
pression of  the  atmospherical  strata,  by  the  inequalities  of 
the  earth's  surface.  If  all  these  circumstances  be  duly 
taken  into  account,  they  will  explain,  in  the  most  satisfac- 
tory manner,  every  anomaly  respecting  the  quantity  of  rain 
for  places  under  the  same  parallel  of  latitude,     (a) 

HYPATE  PiiiMA,  in   music,  is  an   interval,  which  M. 

2 
Hcnfling  has  so  denommated,  its  ratio  being  —  =  358  S  -f- 

7  f  -f  31  m,  or  the  Major  Fifth  ;  which  see. 

HYPATIA,  a  lady  celebrated  for  her  beauty  and  her  ma- 
thematical knowledge,  was  the  daughter  of  Theon  of  Al- 
exandria, and  was  born  about  the  end  of  the  fourth  century. 
Her  public  lectures  on  geometry  and  astronomy  were  nu- 
merously attended,  and  she  ranked  among  her  pupils  many 
of  the  most  distinguished  individuals  of  the  age.  She  was 
cruelly  murdered  in  415,  in  a  popular  commotion,  which  is 
said  to  have  been  excited  by  Cyril  bishop  of  Alexandria,  on 
account  of  her  adherence  to  paganism.  See  Brucker's 
History  of  Philosofihy;  Bcckmann's /fwiori/  of  Inventions  ; 
and  our  article  Mathematics. 

HYPERBOLA.     See  Conic  Sections,  vol.vii.  p.  143. 

HYPERBOLIC  Logarithms.  In  musical  calculations, 
■these  express  the  decimal  values  or  multiples  of  an  inter- 
1 


val,  whose  ratio  is 


2.7182818 


,  &c.  =  882.9718866  2  -f  17  f 


+  77  m,  which  answers  to  1. 0000000  of  the  hyperbolic  lo- 
garithm tables  ;  in  the  same  manner  as  -—  ^:2033  S  -{-  40 
f -}-  176  m  answers  to  1.0000000  (xxiv)  of  the  Common 
Logarithms,  (which  see)  ;-—  =  6122-)-  12  f-}-  53  m  to 

1.0000000   (viii)  of  Euler's  or   the  Bixary   Logarithms, 
80 

(which  see)  ;  — =  II  S  -f-  m,  to  1.00000000  (c)  of  major 
8 1 

comma  logarithms;  and  so  of  many  other  species  of  lo- 
garithms :  every  one  of  which  species  represents  a  par- 
ticular scale  of  musical  intervals.     See  Logarithms. 

HYPEROCHE,  in  music,  is  a  nan'.e  by  which  different 
musical  writers  have  distinguished  several  small  intervals 
of  the  scale,  viz. 

Htperoche  of  Dr  Busby,  (ATus.  Diet.  art.  Hyji.)  §• — £ 

2097 152 
(  fc)  has  the  ratio  ■  =  5  2  -f-  f,  and  is  the  Major 

Residual  (of  Rameau,)  which  see. 

Hyperoche  of  Dr  Callcott,  (Overend  MS.  II.  42,  83,) 

,       ^,           .     16.677,181.699,666,569  ,   „^        ,.     . 

has  the  ratio '■ ,  IZ  5  s  -f  2  f,  and  is  the 

16,777,216,000,000,000  ^       ' 

Grfaffr  Residual  (R)  of  Overend,  which  see. 

Hyperoche  Major,  of  Overend,  Dr  Busby  ?  and  others, 

(x)  has  the  ratio  ^— --,  =  15  2  -}-  f  -f-  m.     See  the  Table 
o  1 25 

in  Plate  XXX.  of  Vol.  II. 

Htperoche  Medius,  of  Farey,  (D),  has  the  ratio -, 

"^     ■"  2u000' 

=  14  S  -|-  f -f-  m,  which  has  already  been  fully  described 
in  our  article  Dieze  Mmime. 

Hyperoche  Minor,  ol  Farey  (^),  has  the  ratio 
36,472,995,377.170.786  403 

36,893,488,l47,419,lo3.232'  =  >0  ^  +  f  +  m,  and  is  called 
Prisma,  in  the  Table  above  referred  to.     See  that  article. 

12S 

Hyperoche  of  Ptolemy,  has  the  ratio  — ^,  which  there- 
fore is  not  a  diatonic  interval,  because  iiwolving  the  large 
prime  43  in  its  ratio :  it  is  the  shj^rp  temperament  of  the 
false  trumpet  4th  (ff)  ;  is  ZZ  6.8S8  36  S -}- m.  ZT  6  89592 
S,:=  .6264543  X  c,:::  .01  122725  X  viii  ;  and  its  common 
log.  is  .9966202,5935.  &c.      {() 

HYPOCHONDRIASIS.     See  Medicine. 

HYPOTHENUSE.     See  Geometry. 

HYPOTHESIS,  from  the  Greek  iiTrchTu,  from  tlfro  and 
ri6>iii.i,  is  a  term  used  in  physics  to  denote  a  system  of  one 
or  more  facts  gratuhously  assumed,  fur  the  purpose  of  giv- 
ing an  explanation  of  a  particular  class  of  phenomena.  If 
all,  or  nearly  all,  the  phenomena  are  well  explained  by  the 
fact  assumed,  or  if  the  truth  of  this  fact  is  rendered  proba- 
ble by  evidence  independent  of  the  phenomena  which  it  is 
intended  to  explain  ;  it  is  then  called  a  th'^ory.  A  theory 
therefore  differs  from  a  hypothesis,  piincipwilly  in  the  de- 
gree of  probability  which  attaches  to  the  system.  The  two 
terms  are  however  used  by  tlie  best  authors  without  much 
discrimination.  Every  person  agrees  in  calling  the  Carte- 
sian system  of  vortices  a  hypothesis,  and  the  Newtonian 
system  of  gravitation  a  theory  ;  for,  iiidepeiuient  of  the  po- 
sitive objections  to  the  explanations  derived  from  the  vor- 
tices, there  is  not  the  slightest  prol)ability  of  their  exist- 
ence, while  tlie  doctrine  of  the  mutual  attraction  of  matter 
is  rendered  highly  probable  from  considerations  indepen- 
dent of  astronomy.  The  system  by  which  ..Epinus  has  ex- 
plained the  phenomena  of  electricity  and  magnetism,  is  pro- 
perly an  hypothesis,  from  there  being  no  evidence  what-  ' 
ever  of  the  existence  of  a  magnetical  and  electrical  fluid  j 
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but  from  tlie  admirable  explanation  which  it  aflords,  (when 
in  a  slifjhi  degree  modified,  by  the  substitution  of  two  fluids 
instead  of  one)  of  all  tlie  phenomena,  it  is  almost  universal- 
ly denominated  a  ihcorij. 

HYRCANIA  is  the  name  of  a  country  of  ancient  Asia, 
to  the  south  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  It  was 
bounded  by  Mart;iana  on  the  cast,  Parlhia  on  the  south, 
and  Media  on  tlie  west,  and  was  coveied  with  mountains 
and  forests.  Hyicaniu  was  the  capital,  and  its  principal 
towns  were  Baranse,  Adrapsa,  Casapc,  Aberbma,  Amani- 
sa,  Siiiica,  Sale  or  Sacs,  Asmura  and  Mjusoca. 

HYSSOP.     See  Horticulvtke,  vol.  xi.  p.  282. 

HYSTl'.KIA.     See  Medicine. 

HYTHE,  is  the  name  of  a  market  town  of  England  in 
Kent,  and  one  of  the  principal  Cinque  I'orts.  It  consists 
principally  of  one  Jong  street  parallel  to  the  beach,  and 
crossed  by  two  or  three  smaller  streets.  The  churcli, 
which  stands  on  tlie  side  of  the  hill  above  the  town,  is  built 
in  the  form  of  a  cross,  with  a  tower  at  the  west  end.     The 


court  hall  and  in?.ikct  place  stand  in  the  middle  of  the  prin- 
cipal street,  and  the  theatre,  which  is  a  small  one,  is  situ- 
ated in  one  of  the  streets  which  runs  towards  the  sea.  The 
coast  is  here  defended  by  martello  toweis,  and  by  several 
small  forts.  Ranges  of  barracks  for  infantry  were  erected 
on  the  heights  above  the  town,  willi  numerous  mud- wall 
collages  for  tlie  accornmodation  of  the  wives  and  families 
of  soldiers.     In  181 1  the  town  and  parish  contained 

Inhabited  houses 268 

Xumbcr  of  families 458 

Do.  in  trade .     167 

M.tIcs        99.'; 

Females '.     .     .  1323 


Total  population 


2318 


See  Hasted's   History  of  Kent,  vol.  iii.  and  the  Beauties 
of  England  and  H'alea,  vol.  viii. 
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tlACCATRA.     See  Java. 

JACK,  is  a  word  used  by  practical  mechanics  to  de- 
note ar.y  simple  or  trifling  piece  of  mechanism. 

Jacici  and  Jack-  Sinkers,  are  parts  of  a  stocking-frame, 
see  Chaim  work;  and  lace  machines  are  also  provided 
■with  parts  called  jacks.  A  harpsichord  has  a  jack  at  eve- 
ry key.  Brewers  have  a  large  vat  which  tiicy  call  jack 
back.  Masons  employ  a  hand  jack,  screw  jack,  or  jack 
in  a  box.  Carpenters  use  a  jack  plane.  Jack  towels  and 
roasting-jacks  aie  to  be  found  in  every  kitchen. 

We  shall  here  give  a  description  of  the  roasting-jack 
and  the  hand-jack,  both  of  which  are  complete  machines 
in  themselves  ;  whereas  most  of  the  other  kinds  of  jacks 
are  only  small  parts  of  other  machines. 

Hand  Jack,  or  Jack  in  a  Box,  is  a  simple  and  portable 
mechanical  power  for  assisting  the  hand  in  heaving  up 
or  moving  heavy  bodies  to  a  small  distance,  as  for  instance, 
to  raise  the  end  of  a  large  block  of  stone  or  piece  of  lim- 
ber sufficiently  to  put  rollers  beneath  to  remove  it,  to  turn 
a  stone  or  tree  over,  or  to  put  a  chain  round  it,  to  repair 
buildings,  and  to  lift  up  an  angle  of  a  wall  to  undermine 
the  foundation.  Many  other  purposes  to  which  a  machine 
tif  this  description  is  applicable  are  too  obvious.  The  sim- 
ple lever,  or  wedge,  will,  in  many  instances,  perform  all 
that  is  desired  from  a  hand  jack  ;  but  the  lever  will  not 
retain  the  load  at  the  height  to  which  it  is  raised,  and  the 
drawing  of  wedges  is  a  tedious  operation.  The  power  of 
the  common  or  simple  hand  jack,  is  obtained  by  a  rack  and 
pinion.  See  Plate  CCXCIX.  Fig.  6.  A  block  of  wood 
about  2  feet  6  inches  long,  10  inches  broad,  and  6  inches 
•wide,  is  perforated  with  a  square  hole  or  mortice  through 
it  lengthwise,  for  the  reception  of  an  iron  rack  B.  This 
rack  is  formed  with  a  double  claw  or  horn  at  its  upper  end. 
A  small  pinion  C  is  made  to  engage  in  the  teeth  of  the 
rack.  The  axis  of  the  pinion  is  supported  in  iron  plates 
bolted  to  each  side  of  the  block,  and  one  end  of  the  axis 
projects  through  the  side  plate,  with  a  square  to  receive  a 
■winch  or  handle,  which,  being  turned  round,  the  pinion 
elevates  the  rack  B  in  the  mortice,  and  raises  the  claw  or 
hern  up  to  the  load  to  which  it  is  applied.  To  prevent 
the  weight  of  the  load  running  the  pinion  back,  the  handle 


is  detained  by  a  hook  or  link  a  fastened  to  the  outside  oi 
the  block.  When  a  greater  power  is  required  than  the 
simple  rack  and  pinion  are  capable  of  exerting,  a  combina- 
tion of  wheel-work  is  used,  as  shewn  in  the  same  Figure, 
where  A  A  is  the  block  of  wood,  which  in  this  case  is  made 
siifricicntly  wide  to  contain  the  cog-wheel  F,  fixed  to  the 
pinion  C,  which  acts  in  the  teeth  of  the  rack  B.  G  is  a 
second  pinion  of  four  leaves,  working  in  the  wheel  F  ;  and 
the  axis  of  this  pinion  projects  through  the  side  of  the 
block  for  the  winch  H  to  be  fixed  on  it.  The  block  A  A 
is  made  in  two  halves,  and  the  recess  for  the  wheel  F  and 
pinion  G  is  cut  out  in  one  of  the  halves;  the  other,  being 
laid  flat  against  it,  supports  the  front  pivots  of  the  wheel 
and  pinions.  The  two  halves  are  bound  together  by  strong 
iron  hoops  b,  b,  driven  over  the  outside.  The  rack  has  a 
claw  N  at  its  lower  end,  projecting  out  sidewisc  through 
an  opening  or  slit  cut  through,  in  the  front  half  of  the 
block.  This  claw  can  be  introduced  beneath  a  stone  which 
lies  nearly  flat  upon  the  ground,  and  which  consequently 
could  not  be  acted  upon  by  the  claw  on  the  top  of  the  rack. 
To  prevent  the  rack  descending  when  it  has  a  load  upon^it, 
the  small  click  a  drops  into  its  teeth,  but  clears  it  in  going 
up;  when  it  is  not  required  to  detain  the  ruck,  this  click 
can  be  turned  out  of  the  way  sidewise. 

Fig.  7.  is  a  screw-jack.  The  block  of  wood  AA  is 
perforated  nearly  its  whole  length  with  a  hole  sufficiently 
large  to  allow  the  screw  B  to  inove  up  and  down  without 
touching.  The  screw  passes  through  a  nut  n,  fixed  firm 
into  the  top  of  the  block  A  ;  and  if  the  screw  is  turned  round, 
it  must  rise  up  through  the  nut,  and  elevate  the  claw  F. 
This  claw  is  fitted  on  the  top  of  the  screw  with  a  round 
collar,  which  allows  the  screw  to  turn  round  without  turn- 
ing the  claw  ;  and  the  claw  N,  which  projects  througii  a 
groove  or  opening  made  in  the  side  of  the  block,  is  fitted 
to  the  screw  with  a  smaller  collar.  The  bottom  of  the 
block  has  four  short  points  to  prevent  the  machine  slip- 
ping when  used  upon  hard  ground.  To  give  motion  to  the 
screw,  the  lower  half  of  it  is  formed  into  a  square,  and  a 
worm-wheel  C  is  fitted  upon  the  square.  The  teeth  of 
of  this  wheel  are  engaged  by  a  worm  on  the  axis  of  the 
■winch  H,  and  plates  of  iron  o,  6,  are  bolted  on  each  side  of 
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the  block,  near  Ihe  middle  of  its  height,  to  carry  the  ends 
of  the  axis  of  the  wincli,  and  of  the  worm  which  is  conceal- 
ed behind  the  worm-wheel  C.  When  the  winch  is  turned 
round,  it  causes  the  wheel  C  to  revolve  by  the  action  of 
the  worm  in  its  teeth  ;  and  as  the  wheel  is  fitted  on  the 
square  part  of  the  screw,  it  compels  it  to  turn  with  it,  but 
at  the  same  time  allows  the  screw  to  move  up  and  down. 

The  friction  of  this  kind  of  screw-jack  is  very  considera- 
ble; nor  is  its  strength  so  great  as  the  screw-jack  shewn  in 
Figs.  8.  and  9.  In  this  the  screw  is  not  made  to  turn  round, 
but  only  to  rise  and  fall ;  and  the  worm-wheel  C,  being 
placed  very  near  the  top  of  the  block  A,  has  a  nut,  for  the 
screw  B  to  pass  through,  cut  in  its  centre.  By  this  means 
the  nut  is  turned  round  instead  of  the  screw,  and  it  requires 
no  collar  either  at  the  top  or  bottom  of  the  screw.  The 
axis  of  the  worm,  like  the  former  screw-jack,  is  supported 
by  two  iron  plates  a,  d,  and  the  end  which  projects  through 
the  plate  a,  is  made  square  to  apply  the  winch  H,  The 
■worm-wheel  is  shewn  dotted  in  Fig.  9.  The  circular  part 
D  is  a  part  of  the  wheel  C,  and  forms  a  collar  for  the  wheel, 
and  gives  also  a  greater  depth  of  nut  for  the  screw  to  work 
in. 

Fig.  10.  shews  a  jack  on  the  hydrostatic  principle  dis- 
covered by  Pascal,  and  applied  to  practice  by  the  late  Mr 
Bramah  to  presses,  cranes,  and  various  other  purposes. 
It  IS  the  most  powerful  of  any  machine  whatever,  and  very 
commodious.  A  is  a  large  block  of  wood,  bolted  together 
in  two  halves  around  a  cast-iron  cylinder,  which  resembles 
a  mortar  or  cannon.  It  is  closed  at  its  lower  end,  and 
furnished  with  a  piston  B,  which  is  turned  truly  cylindrical, 
and  embraced  by  a  collar  of  leather  in  the  head  of  the  cy- 
linder a  ;  which  will  prevent  any  water  from  leaking  out  of 
'.he  cylinder  by  the  side  of  the  piston;  a  small  copper  pipe  b  is 
connected  with  the  cylinder  near  its  top  ;  the  other  extremi- 
ty of  this  pipe  is  carried  to  a  small  injecting  pump  C,  stand- 
ing in  the  cistern  R,  and  actuated  by  the  lever  H.  At  each 
itroke  of  the  pump  a  small  quantity  of  water  is  forced  or 
.njected  into  the  large  cylinder,  and  this  causes  the  piston 
15  to  rise  through  the  collar  of  leather  a  very  small  quanti- 
fy each  lime.  This  quantity  will  bear  tlie  same  proportion 
to  the  motion  given  to  the  piston  of  tlie  pump  C,  as  the 
Hrea  of  that  piston  bears  to  that  of  the  large  piston  B.  The 
torce  applied  to  the  small  pump,  and  that  exerted  by  the 
great  cylinder,  will  be  in  the  inverse  proportion  of  these 
areas.* 

The  pump  rod  is  confined  to  a  perpendicular  motion  by 
an  iron  frame  P,  through  which  it  passes. 

The  top  or  head  of  the  large  cylinder  is  made  larger  than 
-.he  lower  part,  as  shewn  by  the  dotted  lines,  and  the  shoul- 
der whicli  rests  on  the  top  of  the  block  to  sustain  the  cylin- 
der. When  the  weight  or  burden  is  to  be  lowered  down, 
it  is  done  by  opening  a  discharge  valve  in  the  pump,  the 
handle  of  which  is  seen  at  fi:  this  allows  the  water  to  return 
by  the  small  copper  pipe  b,  and  escape  from  the  cylinder  o 
into  the  pump  cistern  R.  When  the  power  of  the  lever 
H  is  not  found  sufficient  to  perform  its  work,  it  can  be 
augmented,  by  taking  out  the  centre  pin  r,  which  forms  the 
fulcrum  of  the  lever,  and  inserting  it  into  another  hole 
■which  is  nearer  the  centre  of  the  pump. 

Roasting  Jack,  is  a  machine  for  turning  round  meat  When 
placed  before  the  fire,  so  as  to  expose  every  part  of  the 
surface  to  the  heat.  These  jacks  are  constructed  in  dif- 
ferent ways  ;  and  are  either  put  in  motion  by  dogs,  by  the 
smoke  which  ascends  the  chimney,  by  a  weight,  or  by  a 
spring. 

Vv  hen  a  dog  is  employed,  the  spit  on  which  the  meat 
is  placed  is  mounted  before  the  fire,  and  put  in  motion  by  a 


wheel,  in  which  the  dog  walks  in  the  same  manner  as  men 
turn  the  walking  wheel  crane  ;  this  kind  of  jack  is  now 
out  of  use. 

A  smoke  jack  is  represented  in  Fig.  5.  where  AA  is  the 
brickwork  of  the  chimney,  which  is  contracted  to  a  circular 
figureat  AA;  B  is  a  strong  iron  bar,  placed  upon  an  arch 
of  brick  work  over  the  fii-e  place,  to  form  a  support  for  the 
wheel-work  of  the  jack  ;  C  is  a  horizontal  wheel  placed  in 
the  circular  funnel  AA ;  it  is  made  of  iron  plate,  with  a 
number  of  vanes  radiating  from  the  centre,  each  being 
placed  at  an  angle  of  about  30°  to  the  plane  of  the  wheel;  the 
heated  air  which  ascends  the  chimney  will  strike  the  vanes 
and  turn  the  wheel ;  the  lower  end  of  the  spindle  D,  on 
which  the  wheel  is  fixed,  has  a  pinion  E  fixed  on  it,  and 
turns  a  contrate  or  crown  wheel  F  on  the  horizontal  spindle 
G;  on  the  other  end  of  this  spindle  is  a  pulley  H,  for  an  end- 
less chain,  which  descends  to  the  spit  on  which  the  meat  is 
pJaced  ;  the  pulley  pinned  on  the  end  of  the  spit  is  laid  in 
the  loop  formed  by  the  endless  chain,  so  that  this  chain  at 
the  same  time  suspends  one  end  of  the  spit,  and  gives  mo- 
tion to  it ;  the  upper  pivot  of  the  spindle  D  is  supported  in 
an  iron  bracket  m,  projecting  from  the  inside  of  the  chim- 
ney, and  the  lower  pivot  rests  on  the  top  of  a  standards, 
which  also  carries  one  end  of  the  horizontal  spindle  G  ; 
when  the  chimney  requires  to  be  swept,  the  wheel  C  is 
lifted  out  of  its  centre,  to  allow  a  boy  to  pass;  these  jacks 
are  always  in  motion  when  the  fire  is  kept  up. 

ji  roasting  jack  to  be  turned  by  the  descending  power  of 
a  weight,  is  shewn  in  Fig.  3.  A  is  the  barrel  on  which  the 
cord  for  the  weight  winds.  The  barrel  is  not  fixed  upon 
the  main  axis,  which  is  shewn  by  dotted  lines:  It  slips 
round  upon  it  quite  freely  in  the  direction  proper  for  wind- 
ing up  the  weight;  but  is  prevented  from  turning  in  the 
other  direction,  by  a  ratchet  concealed  within  the  barrel 
near  the  cog  wheel  B.  The  cog  wheel  B  is  fixed  fast  on 
the  main  arbor,  and  its  teeth  turn  a  pinion  b  on  one  end 
of  the  arbor  C  ;  the  other  end  of  this  carries  a  worm 
wheel,  which  cannot  be  seen  in  the  drawing,  but  its  teeth 
act  in  the  worm  cut  on  the  vertical  spindle  T.  On  the  lop 
of  the  spindle  is  the  fly-wheel  D,  which  regulates  the  mo- 
lion  of  the  jack,  and  prevents  the  main  arbor  from  turning 
too  fast  by  the  power  of  the  weight.  A  wooden  pulley  E  is 
fixed  on  the  main  arbor  on  the  outside  of  the  frame,  for  the 
endless  chain  e,which  gives  motion  to  the  spit,  and  the  pulley 
has  several  grooves  to  receive  chains  for  two  or  more  spits 
at  the  same  time.  Two  legs  or  standards  I,  K  are  rivetted 
to  the  frame  G,  to  fix  the  jack  against  the  wall  over  the  fire 
place. 

The  weight  for  giving  motion  to  the  jacks  is  generally 
suspended  by  a  pair  of  blocks,  with  two  or  three  sheaves. 
The  end  of  the  line,  or  fall  from  the  pulleys,  is  wound  on 
the  barrel  A  ;  and  ihe  weight  is  usually  placed  outside  the 
house,  and  contained  in  a  sort  of  a  chimney,  to  defend  the 
lines  of  the  pulleys  from  the  weather.  When  pulleys  are 
used,  the  jack  will  continue  its  motion  longer  without 
winding,  but  the  weight  must  be  much  heavier  than  if  it 
was  simply  suspended  to  the  end  of  the  cord. 

When  the  weight  is  run  down,  a  handle  is  applied  to 
the  square  part  s  of  ihe  arbor  of  the  barrel  A,  which  pro- 
jects through  the  frame  H.  By  turning  the  handle  round, 
the  barrel  goes  with  it  and  winds  the  repe  upon  its  circum- 
ference ;  but  as  the  barrel  slips  round  on  the  main  arbor 
when  the  barrel  is  turned  hi  that  direction,  the  wheel  B 
continues  to  revolve  and  cany  the  spit  by  the  momentum  of 
the  fly-wheel  D  as  lung  as  is  requisite  to  wind  up  t!ie  w  eight. 

J  ftfiring  Jack  is  shewn  in  Fig.  4.  From  the  figure 
of  the  external  case  of  this  kind  of  jack  it  is  called  a  bottle 


•  See  the  article  Hydbobtsamics  vohinje,  s.  p.  823. 
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jack.  No  spit  is  used  with  this  jack,  but  the  meat  is  sus- 
pended bcfoic  the  fire,  and  the  jack  keeps  it  constantly  in 
motion,  by  turninf;  it  round,  fivst  in  one  tiirection,  and  ihcu 
back  a^ain  ;  for  this  purpose  liie  jack  is  liung  upon  an  aim, 
projecting  from  llie  arch  over  the  fne-i)laceby  the  loop  17, 
althe  upper  end  of  the  bottle,  and  the  meat  is  suspended 
to  the  hook  fixed  to  a  small  axis  L  m,  which  is  kept  in  coft- 
slunt  motion  by  the  whctl-woik  within  the  bottle,  and  the 
motion  ii  governed  by  the  fly-wheel  O. 

The  ^pl^Jl  spring  is,  coiled  up  into  a  box,  which  is  mark- 
ed A  in  the  Fiijurc,  and  is  fastened  to  the  frame.  The  in- 
terior end  oiuie  bpiral  sprin;^  is  connected  with  the  main 
arbor  B,  which  is  supported  by  the  plates  R,  S.  On  this 
arbor  the  wheel  C  with  its  ratchet-wheel  Z  is  fixed,  and 
turns  the  small  pinion  D  on  the  second  arbor  E  ;  at  the  end 
of  this  arbor,  the  contratc  or  escape-wheel  F  is  fixed  ;  and 
CJ  is  a  vcitical  arbor  with  two  pallets  a  and  b  projecting 
from  it,  the  one  engaging  in  the  teeth  on  the  upper  side  of 
the  contrale-wheel,  and  when  the  pallet  a  is  not  in  action, 
the  pallet  b  intercepts  the  lower  teeth  of  the  wheel.  This 
is  a  crown-wheel  escapement,  such  as  is  used  in  common 
watches,  and  gives  motion  to  the  arbor  G  alternately  in  a 
backwards  and  forwards  direction.  On  the  lower  ciid  of 
the  arbor  G  a  sector  C  is  fixed,  and  is  cut  into  teeth  at  its 
circumference,  to  form  a  segment  or  portion  of  a  wheel. 
It  gives  motion  10  the  pinionH  on  the  short  vertical  arbor  d; 
and  the  wheel  I  is  fixed  on  the  same  arbor,  to  give  motion  to 
the  pinion  L,  in  the  centre  of  the  jack,  which  is  fixed  on 
the  vertical  arbor  m,  that  passes  through  the  bottom  plate 
of  the  bottle,  and  has  the  fly-M'hccl  O  fixed  to  it,  with  the 
hook  P  lor  suspending  the  meal.  The  arms  of  the  sector 
c  are  sufiiciently  extended  to  admit  the  arbor  m  between 
them.  The  arbor  is  sustained  by  the  fixed  cock  i,  and  is 
also  suspended  by  a  number  of  small  catgut  strings  going 
up  through  the  centre  of  the  jack  to  the  top  of  the  neck  of 
the  bottle,  and  attached  to  the  cross  pin  r.  These  strings 
take  off  part  of  the  weight  of  the  meat  which  is  suspended 
on  the  hook  P,  and  diminish  the  friction  on  its  collar.  This 
effect  is  also  partly  produced  by  a  small  sj/iral  wire  spring 
{,  coiled  round  the  arbor,  and  bearing  on  the  cock  J. 

The  spring  jack  is  wound  up  by  the  key  Q,  when  ap- 
plied to  the  square  part  a  of  the  main  arbor  ;  and  in  the 
act  of  winding,  the  great  wheel  C  is  not  turned  round  by 
the  ratchet  wheel  r,  because  the  click  fixed  to  the  great 
wheel  slips  over  the  sloping  side  of  the  teeth.  To  prevent 
the  spring  from  breaking,  a  pinion  n  is  fixed  on  the  end  of 
of  the  main  aibor;  beyond  the  plate  it  works  into  the 
wheel  0,  which  turns  upon  a  pin  fixed  into  the  side 
plate  S  of  the  frame.  When  the  main  arbor  has  made  a 
sufficient  number  of  revolutions  to  wind  up  the  spring,  the 
leaves  of  the  pinion  n  come  in  contact  with  a  part  of  the 
wheel  0,  which  has  no  space  in  it,  and  this  prevents  the  ar- 
bor being  turned  any  furlhei ,  so  as  to  endanger  the  break- 
ing of  the  spring.  The  maintaining  powei  of  the  spring, 
when  wound  up,  gives  motion,  by  the  wheel  C  and  pinion 
E,to  the  escape  wheel  F,  the  upper  tooth  of  which  meets 
with  the  pallet  a,  and  carries  it  along  with  it,  turning  the 
vertical  arbor  round  upon  its  pivots.  This  motion  is  com- 
municated by  meanjof  the  sector  C  to  the  pinion  H,  and  its 
wheel  I,  and  thence  10  the  sector  pinion  L,  and  the  fly  wheel, 
and  consequently  to  the  meat.  The  use  of  the  wheel  work 
CHL  is  to  make  the  meat  turn  round  several  times  before 
the  tooth  of  the  wheel  escapes  the  pallet  a,  and  then  the 
tooth  on  the  under  side  of  the  escape  whtel  meets  with  the 
pallet  b.  and  turns  the  vertical  arbor  G  and  the  flywheel 
back  again,  in  a  contrary  direction  to  that  in  which  it  was 
bell. I e  turned  by  the  pallet  a,  because  the  uriderside  of  the 
escapmieni  wheel  is  going  in  a  contrary  direction  to  the 
upi  tr  sidi-  ,  when  the  under  tooth  of  the  wheel  escapes 
from  pallet  b,  the  pallet  a  comes  into  action  again,  and  thus 


continuous  motion  is  kept  up,  first  in  one  direction  for  a 
few  turns,  then  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  so  on,  till  the 
maintaining  power  of  the  spring  becomes  exhausted,  when 
it  must  be  wound  up  again  by  the  key  Q.  The  tube  re- 
sembling the  neck  of  the  bottle  is  to  give  length  to  the  cat- 
gut strings  before  mentioned,  ahd  which,  by  iheir  twisting 
and  untwisting,  perform  nearly  the  same  office  as  the  pen- 
dulum spring  in  a  watch,  and  make  the  fly  wheel  return 
back  readily.  The  bottom  V  of  the  bottle  is  screwed  to  a 
Haunch  or  projecting  rim  round  the  bottom  of  the  bottle; 
by  removing  these  screws,  and  taking  out  the  cross  pin  r 
in  the  top  of  the  neck,  which  hold  the  strings,  the  frame 
containing  the  wheelwork  may  be  withdrawn  from  the  case 
X  X,  to  be  repaired  or  oiled  as  occasion  may  require,  (j.  f.) 
JACKSOJs',  Port.  See  Botany  Bay  and  A^evi  Hol- 
land. 

JAEN  is  a  town  of  Spain,  and  the  capital  of  the  ancient 
province  of  the  same  name,  which  is  now  under  the  govern- 
ment of  Andalusia.  Jaen  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the 
Oningi  of  Pliny,  the  Oring-i  of  Livy,  and  the  Mcntesaa  of 
the  Romans.  The  city,  wnich  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  a 
mountain  of  mixed  marble,  is  surrounded  by  walls  flanked 
with  lowers.  The  town  is  of  a  middle  size,  and  has  some 
squares,  one  of  which  is  spacious.  The  water,  with  which 
the  town  is  well  supplied,  is  distributed  in  the  squares, 
streets,  and  houses.  Jaen  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  suffra- 
gan of  the  archbishop  of  Toledo,  formerly  fixed  at  Bii  za. 
The  diocese  contains  two  cathedral  chapters,  one  at  Biieza, 
and  the  other  at  Jaen  ;  two  collegiate  chapters,  one  at 
Bacza,  and  the  other  at  Ubeda;  seven  archpriests,  and  438 
parish  churches.  The  principal  public  buildings  are  the 
cathedral  and  parish  churches,  and  a  great  number  of 
monasteries,  nunneries,  and  two  hospitals.  The  cathedral 
is  a  noble  piece  of  architecture.  The  eastern  front,  flank- 
ed with  two  fine  towers,  is  adorned  with  eight  Corin- 
thian columns,  and  has  three  doors  embellished  with  bas 
reliefs.  The  chapel  of  the  Sacrario  is  esteemed  a  fine 
piece  of  architecture.  The  parish  church  of  St  Claire 
contains  an  exquisite  painting  of  the  Virgin  and  our  Sa- 
viour. The  convent  church  of  the  nuns  of  St  Clair  is  a 
handsome  building,  and  the  principal  altar  is  adorned  with 
some  excellent  paintings  by  Angel  Nardi.  Jaen  was  for- 
merly a  rich  and  commercial  town,  but  its  silk  manufac- 
tories failed  about  the  end  of  the  16ih  century.  About  the 
middle  of  the  1 8th  century,  5000  tape  looms,  1200  ribbon 
looms,  and  several  silk  ones,  were  set  to  work,  but  they 
did  not  succeed,  and  few  of  them  remain  at  preseut.  The 
country  around  Jaen  is  rich  and  beautiful  ;  the  silk-worm 
is  reared,  but  not  in  great  quantities.  Population  30,000. 
See  Laborde's  Kjfw  oj'  S/iain,  vol.  ii.  p.  117. 

JAFFA,  is  a  seaport  town  of  Palestine,  situated  upon  the 
declivity  of  a  hill  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean. It  has  a  good  wharf,  but  the  harbour,  which  seems 
to  iiave  been  of  considerable  size  formerly,  is  now  small, 
and  is  only  frequented  by  coasting  vessels  making  the 
voyage  to  Syria.  B>  clearing  it  out,  it  has  been  conceiv- 
ed capable  of  receiving  20  vessels  of  300  tons,  such  as  are 
now  obliged  to  anciior  in  the  roads,  wliere  they  are  always 
ready  to  slip  their  cables,  from  the  frequency  of  suddeit 
storms.  On  all  the  coast  of  Syria  there  is  scarcely  a  safe 
harbour.  The  declivity  upon  which  the  town  of  Jaifa 
stands  is  so  unequal,  that  the  streets  are  paved  in  steps. 
The  whole  is  suirounded  by  walls,  fortified  with  tolerable 
regularity,  and  capable  of  defence,  though  commanded  by 
a  height.  On  the  southern  side,  it  has  one  large  bastion, 
with  several  towers  crowned  with  artillery,  which  flank  the 
line  of  walls  ;  but  these  are  said  not  to  be  of  sufficient 
strength.  There  were  recently  two  principal  gales,  and  a 
third  of  a  smaller  size  ;  but  one  of  the  former  was  shut  up. 
The  houses  are  neatly  built  of  stone  ;  and  being  distributed 
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on  the  declivity,  rise  above  each  other  like  the  scats  of  an 
mnpl.ilheatre.and  there  is  a  tower  or  citadel  on  the  sum- 
mit. Thtre  are  three  small  convents  here  of  Christians, 
Greeks,  and  Roman  Catholics,  whose  numbers  are  probably 
much  smaller  since  pilgrimages  to  the  Holy  Land  have  be- 
come less  frequent.  In  18U7,  there  were  but  four  Roman 
Catholics  in  their  monastery,  and  they  were  all  Spaniards. 
Only  a  few  Jews  are  in  the  town,  the  population  consisting 
ol  a  mixed  race,  among  whom  is  a  numerous  garrison  ot 
Turkish  and  Maugrabin  soldiers  ;  the  total  amounting  to 
abaut  6000  or  7000.  Water  is  scarce  in  Jaffa,  notwith- 
standing the  vicinity  of  a  small  river  :  It  may  be  obtained, 
liowevei,  by  digging  for  it  on  the  coast ;  and  it  is  said,  that 
one  of  its  governors  who  engaged  to  remedy  this  hiconve- 
nience,  was  strangled  by  order  of  Djczzar,  Pacha  of  Acre. 
The  climate  seems  to  have  a  tendency  to  insalubrity,  which 
has  been  attempted  to  be  corrected  by  draining  extensive 
marshes.  Soap  is  the  principal  manufacture  of  this  town, 
as  it  is  of  several  considerable  towns  of  Syria^  from  all  of 
which  it  is  sold  under  '.he  name  of  Joppa  soap,  and  is  ex- 
ported for  supplying  Egypt.  Oil  of  olives  was  one  of  its 
chief  ingredients;  but  ihe  groves  of  olive  trees  which 
covered  the  neighbouring  country,  and  also  those  of 
oranges,  lemons,  and  other  fruits  which  adorned  the  town, 
were  destroyed  by  the  Mamelukes  during  the  sieges  of 
All  Bey  and  his  successor.  Spun  cotton  is  exponed  in 
small  boats  to  Acre,  whence  it  is  shipped  for  other  places, 
and  albO  the  provisions,  the  produce  of  the  country.  Jaffa 
is  governed  by  an  officer,  who  is  said  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Kislar-Aga  orchief  of  the  Black  Eunuchs  in  the  Turkish 
emperor's  service,  but  the  regulations  under  which  the  mi- 
litary subsist  are  not  explained.  The  governor  pays  a  small 
tribute  to  the  Porte,  which  he  levies  in  customs  from  mer- 
chandize and  taxes  on  the  town  and  villages  dependant  on 
him  :  his  authority  seems  to  have  been  very  low  about 
thirty  years  ago,  but  events  more  recent  have  rendered 
Jaffa  of  greater  importance.  The  town  subsists  by  its 
coninierce,  and  the  resort  of  pilgrims  to  the  Holy  Land, 
who  find  a  reception  in  some  of  the  monasteries  :  part  of 
the  nionty  paid  by  them  for  this  privilege,  however,  is 
diverted  into  a  different  channel.  Jaffa  is  celebrated  as  the 
Joppa  of  Scripture  :  the  spot  wnere  the  Roman  Catholic 
monastery  stands  is  said  to  have  the  site  of  the  house  of 
Simon  the  tanner  :  and  on  a  rising  grouijd,  about  a  mile 
east  of  the  town,  are  some  ruins,  called  those  of  the  house 
cf  Tabitha,  who  was  raised  from  the  dead  by  St  Peter,  and 
where  Pococke  supposes  there  was  a  church  dedicated  to 
her,  as  the  Greeks  resort  hither  to  perform  their  religious 
rites  on  the  nay  of  her  festival.  In  profane  history  it  is 
equally  celebrattfi;  for  liere  Pl  rseus  is  believed  to  have  re- 
scued Andromeda  Iruni  danger;  and  Jerome  ufHnns  that 
in  his  time  the  rotk  to  which  siie  had  been  bound  was 
still  pointed  out.  Jafi'a  was  destroyed  by  tne  Sultan  Sa- 
ladin  in  1 191,  after  w  hich  it  was  rebuilt  and  fortified  by  the 
Chusiians. 

During  the  arduous  contest  which  subsisted  for  so  many 
yea  rs  among  thepiiiici  pal  En  roptanpoweis  towards  the  close 
of  the  eightttntii  century,  a  Fitnch  army  invaded  Egypt.  A 
force  of  12  42S  men  commanded  Dy  Bonaparte  was  detach- 
ed to  act  agaiiiti  Syria  in  Fi  bruary  1799,  principally,  it  is 
said,  with  the  view  of  reducing  Acre,  in  retaliation  for  the 
capture  of  the  fort  of  Ei  Arisch  by  Djezzar.  This  army 
succeeded  in  taking  every  place  on  the  route  with  facility, 
and  at  length  i-eaclu-d  the  walls  ot  Jaffa  on  thi  7'.h  of  March 
of  the  same  year.  Witii  regard  to  the  consiqucnces  of  the 
ensuing  siege,  the  keenest  contioversies  l-.ave  been  agitated 
ty  our  contemporaries:  on  the  one  hand  it  has  been  said, 
that  the  French  exercised   unheard   of  enormities  on  the 
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captured  garrison  :  on  the  other,  these  have  been  as  strenu- 
ously denied. 

The  Turks,  believing  themselves  invincible  behind  their 
walls,  cutoff  the  head  of  a  messenger  who  carried  a  sum- 
mons from  Bonaparte  to  surrender,  and  did  not  answer  it. 
But  the  French  batteries  being  completed  in  three  days,  the 
fire  of  twelve-pounders  opened  at  seven  in  the  morning 
of  the  7th,  the  summons  having  been  sent  at  day-break, 
and  was  directed  against  a  kind  of  square  tower  where  the 
wall  seemed  weakest,  on  the  south-west  of  the  town.  The 
breach  appearing  practicable  by  three  o'clock,  the  signal 
was  given  for  storming,  amidst  a  fire  well  sustained  by  the 
garrison.  The  French  advanced  boldly  ;  but  lio  sooner 
had  they  penetrated  the  streets,  than  they  gave  themselves 
up  to  the  fury  sanctioned  by  an  assault,  massacring  who- 
ever ventured  to  oppose  them.  "  Ad  the  horrors  which 
accompany  a  storm  are  seen  in  every  street,  and  repeated 
in  every  house.  Here  are  heard  the  screams  of  some 
youthful  female,  the  victim  of  violation,  vainly  imploring 
succour  from  her  outraged  mother,  or  calling  on  the  name 
of  her  father,  who  is  mercilessly  murdered.  No  asylum 
is  respected:  streams  of  blood  are  flowing:  and  at  each 
footstep  appears  a  being  groaning  in  the  agonies  of  death." 
General  Berthier  ordered  an  officer,  M.  Miot,  to  take  a 
detachment,  and  carry  the  wounded  off  the  breach  ;  on  ar- 
riving at  the  spot,  he  found  that  his  whole  detachment  had 
forsaken  him.  Tiius  disappointed,  he  entered  the  city. 
"  What  a  spectacle,"  he  exclaims.  '•  was  there  I  the  pallid 
hue  of  the  inhabitants;  their  terror  ;  the  shouts  of  the  sol- 
diers ;  women  wandering  about  despoiled  of  their  veils,  re- 
cognizing their  dead  or  dying  relatives  among  the  dis- 
figured bodies.  The  ground  was  overspread  witli  dresses 
and  furniture,  and  the  soldiers  selecting  the  richest  from 
among  the  pestiferous  garments."  While  all  this  was  go- 
ing on,  a  consideiable  portion  of  the  garrison  had  retired 
into  one  of  the  forts,  where  they  laid  down  their  arms,  and 
were  conducted  to  bivouac  before  the  tents  of  the  gene- 
ral's staff.  The  Egyptians  were  selected  from  among  them, 
and  removed  :  snd  the  remainder,  consisting  of  between 
2000  and  3000,  Sir  Robert  Wilson  seems  specifically  to  af- 
firm 3800,  Turkish  artillerymen,  Maugrabins  and  Arnauts, 
were  put  under  the  guard  of  a  strong  .detachment.  Next 
day  they  were  sparingly  supplied  with  biscuit,  and  parties 
of  them  were  carried  to  get  water  in  some  vessels  with 
which  they  had  been  furnished. 

Meantime  Bonaparte,  elated  with  his  conquest,  issued 
proclamations  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  various  towns  of 
Palestine,  giving  them  an  option  of  peace  or  war,  declar- 
ing that  he  was  merciful  to  the  troops  surrendering  at  dis- 
cretion, but  those  were  treated  with  severity  wlio  had  in- 
fringed the  rights  of  war.  He  also  solicited  the  friendship 
of  Djezzi.r,  and  his  hostility  towards  the  Mamelukes  and 
the  English. 

It  does  not  appear  how  these  overtures  were  received, 
or  what  time  was  allowed  for  an  answer  ;  but  on  the  10th 
of  March,  a  little  afier  mid-day,  the  prisoners  of  Jaffa  were 
put  in  motion,  surrounded  by  a  vast  square  battalion  form- 
ed by  the  French  division  of  General  Bon.  Suspicions 
arising  in  the  French  army  regarding  their  disposal,  in- 
du'.ed  many  not  appointed  for  that  duty  to  accompany  the 
columns  of  Turks,  who  marched  in  profound  siltucc.  At 
length,  having  reached  the  sandy  downs,  about  a  mile 
south-west  of  Jaffa,  they  were  halted  near  a  marsh  coiit;iin- 
ing  turbid  water,  when  the  coinriianding  officer  of  the 
French  directed  that  the  whole  sliould  be  partitioned  into 
small  groups.  The  order  being  accomplished,  the  victims 
were  conducted  to  different  points,  ami  inhumanly  butch- 
ered in  cold  blood  :  an  atrocity  unexampled  in  the  modern 
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history  of  civilized  nations.  Notwitiistanding  the  number 
of  troops  employed  in  it,  the  execution  of  this  liorriblc 
i^acrificc  required  a  lon(»  time,  and  it  is  affirmed  tluu  il  was 
only  with  extreme  repugnance  that  the  soldiers  fulfilled 
the  duty  imposed  upon  ihciu.  All  the  prisoners  suflcred 
with  the  most  heroic  fortitude,  with  tlie  exception  of  a  sin- 
Cle  youth,  who  made  a  fruitless  appeal  to  the  humanity  of 
his  merciless  conquerors.  Those  who  could  accomplish 
il,  with  uncommon  resignation  performed  that  ablution 
which  their  religion  enjoins,  by  means  of  the  stagnant  wa- 
fer, and  tlicnbi<l  each  other  adieu  ;  hut  none  ever  attempt- 
ed to  escape.  In  narrating  these  events,  M.  Miot  ob- 
serves, "  I  saw  a  respectable  looking  old  man,  whose 
manner  and  appearance  denoted  superior  rank,  I  saw  nini 
loolly  cause  a  hole  he  dug  in  the  sand  at  his  feel,  deep 
enough  to  admit  of  his  being  buried  ulive — UouUiless,  he 
•wished  to  perish  by  his  own  nands.  Me  strelci.ed  liiuiself 
on  his  back  in  this' mel.uicholy  tomb,  winch  now  aiVorded 
him  protection,  while  his  comrades,  otlVring  supphc.lory 
prayers  to  heaven,  soon  covered  him  up  wiin  sand.  Then 
they  stamped  on  the  eartli  thus  enslirouding  liim,  as  if  to 
give  a  more  speedy  termination  to  Ins  sutVerings.  Tins 
spectacle  made  my  heart  palpitate  wiinin  me.  It  took 
place  while  the  groups  scattered  on  the  downs  were  mas- 
sacred. At  last,  of  all  the  prisoners  none  remained  but 
those  who  were  beside  the  marsh.  The  cartridges  of  our 
soldiers  were  now  expended  ;  and  it  was  necessary  to  dis- 
patch them  with  swords  and  bayonets.  I  could  no  longer 
support  this  horrible  butchery.  1  fled  from  it  pale  and 
ready  to  sink  ;  but  several  officers  told  me  in  the  evening, 
that  some  of  those  miserable  beings,  yielding  to  that  irresisti- 
ble  impulse  which  prompts  maiikiad  to  avoid  destruction, 
leapt  on  each  other,  and  thus  received  in  their  limbs  tlic 
blow  which  was  aimed  at  their  hearts.  If  the  truth  must 
be  disclosed,  a  frightful  pyramid  was  reared  of  the  dead 
and  dying,  streaming  with  blood;  and  it  became  necessary 
to  remove  those  who  had  expired,  in  order  to  murder 
others  who,  sheltered  by  this  terrific  rampart,  had  not  yet 
been  struck."  Their  bones  are  said  to  have  lain  long  in 
heaps,  and  to  have  been  shewn  to  travellers;  but  Dr  Clarke 
could  not  find  any  traces  of  them,  nor  even  obtain  tlic  most 
distant  information  that  such  a  massacre  had  ever  taken 
place. 

In  regard  to  the  inducements  which  led  to  an  event  so 
noted  in  the  history  of  J^lla,  the  I'rench  afium,  that  these 
■.vere  unconnected  with  the  thirst  of  revenge,  or  tlie  love  of 


cruelty.  Their  army,  already  reduced  by  the  sieges  of  El 
Arisch  and  this  unfortunate  town,  daily  became  still  more 
enfeebled  by  the  ravages  of  disease.  Great  difliculty  of 
subsiiitence  was  experienced,  and  the  soldier  rarely  re- 
ceived his  ration  complete.  The  scarcity  was  increased 
by  the  hostile  disposition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Syria  and 
Palestine  towards  the  French.  "  To  maintain  the  prison- 
ers," they  pleaded,  "  by  keeping  thera  along  with  us,  was 
not  only  augmenting  our  necessities,  but  would  have  been  a 
constant  restraint  on  our  tnotions.  Confining  tiicm  in  Jafl'u 
was  admitting  the  jKissibility  of  revolt,  considering  tht; 
slender  guar<l  that  could  be  left  to  watch  them,  without 
removing  the  former  inconvenience.  Sending  them  back 
to  I'^gypt  would  have  re(|uired  a  considerable  detachment, 
and  reduced  our  troops  gretstiy.  To  liberate  them  on  their 
parole  was,  nolwithstandiiig  all  engagements,  hazarding  an 
addition  to  the  number  of  our  enemies,  and  particularly  to 
the  garrison  of  Acre.  Thus  there  remained  oidy  one  uni- 
versal measure  of  conciliation ;  it  was  frightful,  but  it  was 
judged  the  result  of  necessity  " 

The  exact  number  of  the  Turkish  garrison  thus  mas- 
sacred by  the  French  is  not  exactly  ascertainel.  Sir  Ro- 
bert Wilson  states  it  at  3800  :  M.  Miot,  a  spectator  of  the 
victims,  thinks  there  were  not  quite  so  many.  But  pos- 
sibly Bonaparte's  manifesto  to  the  Egyptians  may  be  consi- 
dered an  ingredient  of  evidence,  wherein  he  sa.ys,  "  he 
found  at  Jafia  about  5000  of  the  troops  of  Djczzar.  He 
destroyed  them  all  ;  very  few  saved  themselves  l)\  fl:g.it." 
Such  is  a  brief  account  of  this  memorable  tragedj,  the 
truth  of  which  has  been  so  keenly  controverted  in  Eu- 
rope. 

The  French  have  been  charged  with  another  atrocity  in 
poisoning  580  of  their  own  sick  and  wouiidcd  in  the  hospi- 
tals at  Jafta  ;  but  hajjpily  it  has  not  yet  received  the  same 
confirmation  we  believe  as  the  former.  In  their  retreat  from 
Acre  in  May  1799,  they  seized  on  all  the  stores  found  in 
Jaffa,  and  blew  up  the  fortifications,  which  have  since  been 
repaired.  Distance  from  Acre  40  miles  South.  Lat.  32° 
2'  N       Long.  3.1.°  53'  E. 

JAG.\S.'    Sec  Congo. 

JAtiGERNAUT.     See  Juggernaut. 

J  AGO,  St.     See  Cuba. 

JAGC),  Sr.  One  of  ihc  Ca/te  de  Verde  Islands,  which 
sec 

JAGO,  St  df.  Comi-ostella.     See  Compostella. 

JALAP.     See  Materia  Mediea. 


JAMAICA 


JAMAIC.\,  the  most  consiilerablc  as  well  as  by  far  the 
most  v.duable  of  the  British  West  India  islands,  is  situated 
in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  among  what  are  called  by  geogra- 
phers the  Greater  Antilles,  in  18°  12'  of  North  Latitude, 
and  76°  45' West  Longitude  from  London.  The  latitude  of 
Kingston,  the  principal  town,  is  18°  north  ;  the  latitude  of 
Morant  point  cast  is  17°  56',  and  its  longitude  76°  5';  and 
the  latitude  of  South  Ncgril  Point  west  is  18°  16',  and  its 
longitude  78°  32'.  Jamaica  is  nearly  of  an  oval  form  ;  140 
English  miles  in  length,  and  in  its  broadest  part  about  50. 
It  is  the  third  in  size  of  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  island  of  St  Doriiingo,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  channel  called  by  English  sea- 
men the  Windward  passage  ;  by  Cuba  on  the  north  ;  by 
the  Bay  of  Honduras  on  the  west;  and  by  Carthagcna  in 
New  Spain  on  the  south. 


Jamaica  is  divided  into  three  counties  ;  Middlcscv 
.Surry,  and  Cornwall.  The  county  of  Middlesex  is  divided 
into  eight  parishes,  which  contain  one  town  and  thirteen 
villages.  The  town  is  called  St  Jago  de  la  Vega,  or  Spanish 
Town  ;  and  as  this  is  the  residence  of  the  governor,  it  is 
accounted  the  capital  of  the  island  The  county  of  Surry 
contains  seven  parishes,  in  which  there  arc  two  towns  and 
ten  villages.  The  chief  of  these  is  the  town  and  parish  of 
Kingston.  Port  Royal  is  also  in  this  county,  and  likewise 
the  villages  of  Port  Morant  and  Morant  Bay,  the  latter  of 
which  is  a  place  of  considerable  importance,  on  account 
of  its  shipping.  The  parish  of  Portland  in  this  county  con- 
tains the  village  of  Port  Antonio,  the  harbour  of  which  is 
one  of  the  most  commodious  and  secure  in  the  island. 
The  parish  of  St  George  contains  Annotto  Bay,  a  shipping 
place.     The  county  of  Cornwall  contains  five  parishes,  in 
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which  are  sUualed  two  towns  and  eight  villages.  The 
towns  are  Savannah  le  IMar,  which  being  destroyecl  by  the 
luirricane  in  17S0,  consibts  at  present  only  of  sixty  or  se- 
venty Ileuses  ;  and  Montego  Bay  Town  on  the  north  coast. 
The  villages  of  Jamaica  are  generally  small  hamlets  on  the 
bays,  whe°e  the  produce  is  shipped  in  the  droggers,  to  he 
conveyed  to  the  ports  of  clearance.  The  few  other  places 
worthy  of  mention  are,  Falmouth  on  the  north  coast,  on  the 
south  side  of  Martha  Brea  harbour  ;  Lucca  harbour,  also 
on  the  north  coast;  Blucfield  Bay  on  the  south  coast,  three 
leagues  east  of  Savannah  le  Mar,  the  usual  rendezvous  of 
the  homeward  bound  fleets;  and  Carlisle  Bay,  also  on  the 
south  coast.  The  chief  headlands  of  the  island  are  Point 
Morant,  more  generally  known  to  seamen  by  the  name 
of  the  East  End  of  Jamaica,  and  dreaded  by  them  for  its 
thunder  and  lightning  squalls.  Nepil  by  North  and  Nepil 
by  South  are  two  promontories  on  the  west  end  of  the 
island.  The  islands  deserving  mention  near  Jamaica  are, 
the  Pedea  Keys  and  Portland  Rock,  on  a  large  bank  south 
of  the  island,  and  Morant  Keys,  eight  leagues  south-east 
of  Morant  Point. 

The  island  is  crossed  longitudinally  by  an  elevated 
ridge,  called  the  Blue  Mountains.  What  is  called  the 
Blue  Mountain  Peak,  rises  7431  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  The  precipices  are  interspersed  with  beautiful  savan- 
nahs, and  arc  clothed  with  vast  forests  of  mahogany,  lig- 
num vitre,  iron  wood,  logwood,  brazillelto,  &c.  On  the 
north  of  the  island,  at  a  small  distance  from  the  sea,  the 
land  rises  in  small  round  lopped  hills,  which  are  covered 
■with  spontaneous  groves  of  pimento.  Under  the  shade  of 
these  is  a  beautiful  and  rich  turf.  This  side  of  the  island 
is  also  well  watered,  every  valley  having  its  rivulet,  many 
of  whicli  tumble  from  overhanging  cliffs  into  the  sea.  The 
back  ground  in  this  prospect,  consisting  of  a  vast  amphi- 
theatre of  forests,  melting  gradually  into  the  distant  Blue 
Mountains,  is  very  striking.  On  the  south  coast  the  face 
of  the  country  is  different  ;  it  is  more  sublime,  but  not  so 
pleasing.  The  mountains  here  approach  the  sea  in  im- 
mense ridges  ;  but  there  are  even  here  cultivated  spots  on 
the  sides  of  the  hills,  and  in  many  parts  vast  savannahs,  co- 
vered with  sugar  canes,  stretching  from  the  sea  to  the  foot 
•f  the  mountains,  relieve  and  soften  the  savage  grandeur  of 
the  prospect. 

The  soil  of  Jamaica  is,  in  many  places,  deep  and  fertile. 
On  the  north  side,  chiefly  in  the  parish  of  Trelawney, 
there  is  a  particular  kind  of  soil  of  a  red  colour,  the  shades 
of  it  is  varying  from  a  deep  chocolate  to  a  rich  scarlet.  In 
some  places  it  approaches  a  bright  yellow  ;  but  it  is  every 
^vherc  remarkable,  when  first  turned  up,  for  a  glossy  shin- 
ing surface  ;  and  for  staining  the  finger  like  paint,  when 
it  is  wetted.  It  seems  to  be  a  chalky  marl,  evidently  con- 
taining a  large  poriion  of  calcareous  matter,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  its  holding  water,  when  formed  into  ponds, 
like  the  stiffest  clay.  What  is  called  the  brick  mould  in 
Jamaica,  is  a  deep,  warm,  mellow,  hazle  mould,  sviih  an 
under  stratum  so  retentive,  as  to  retain  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  moisture  even  in  the  driest  season.  This  is  the 
best  soil  in  the  West  India  islands  for  sugar  canes,  next 
to  the  ashy  loam  of  Si  Christophers,  and  is  followed  by 
the  deep  black  mould  of  Barbadoes.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, the  cultivated  soil  of  Jamaica  is  !iot  remarkably  fer- 
tile. 

The  island  has  upwards  of  one  hundred  rivers,  rising 
in  the  mountains,  and  running  with  great  rapidity  to  the 
sea  on  both  sides.  This  rapidity,  as  well  as  the  obstruc- 
tions Irom  rocks,  renders  them  unnavigable  except  by 
canoes.  The  deepest  is  the  Black  River  on  the  south  coast, 
■which  flows  gently  throughaconsidenblc  tract  of  level  coun- 
■try,  and  is  navigable  by  flat  boats  for  tnirty  miles.     There 


are  some  medicinal  springs,  Wi-iru„  sulphureous,  and 
chalybeate.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  is  in  the  east- 
ern parish  of  St  Thomas,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which 
a  village  called  Bath  has  been  built.  The  heat  of  this 
spring  raises  the  thermometer  to  123  degrees.  It  is  said 
that  the  Spanish  settlers  once  wrought  mines  both  of  cop- 
per and  silver  ;  and  one  of  lead  was  opened  a  short  time 
since  in  the  parish  of  St  Andrew,  but  it  was  soon  aban- 
doned. 

The  climate  of  Jamaica,  even  on  the  coast,  is  temperate, 
the  medium  heat  at  Kingston,  throughout  the  year,  being- 
80,  and  ihe  least  70.  In  ascending  towards  the  mountains, 
the  temperature  quickly  alters  with  the  elevation  ;  eight 
miles  from  Kingston,  the  maximum  is  only  70  ;  at  ihedi*- 
tance  of  fourteen  miles  from  this  town,  where  tjje  elevation 
is  4200  feet,  the  average  range  of  the  ihermomeier  is 
from  55  to  65,  and  the  minimum  in  winter  44.  On  the 
summit  of  Blue  Mountain  Peak,  7431  feet  above  the  sea, 
the  range  in  ihe  summer  is  from  47  at  sun-rise  to  58  at 
noon  ;  and  the  minimum  in  winter  is  42.  The  year  may 
be  divided  iiUo  four  seasons  ;  the  first  commencing  with 
the  vernal  or  moderate  rains  in  April  or  May,  which  usu- 
ally last  six  weeks;  the  second  season  includes  June, 
July,  and  August,  and  is  hot  and  dry  ;  the  third  includes 
September,  October,  and  November,  or  the  hurricane  and 
rainy  months;  and  the  fourth  December,  January,  February, 
and  JNIarch,  which  are  the  most  serene  and  the  coolest 
months. 

Besides  the  staple  exports  of  Jamaica,  consisting  of  su- 
gar, indigo,  coffee,  and  cotton  ;   the  cultivated   vegetables 
are,  maize,  Guinea  corn,  and  calavances  for  the  food  of  the 
negroes,  and  almost  all  the  kitchen  vegetables  of  Europe, 
besides  many  indigenous  ones,  as  the  sweet  potatoe,  yam, 
eddar  root,  callaloo,  a  kind  of  spinach,  and  the  commonest 
substitute    for  greens,  cassara,  okasy,   &c.     Few  of   the 
northern   European  fruits  thrive,  but   the  indigenous  ones 
are  numerous  and  delicious;  the  principal  are  the  plantain, 
cocoa-nut,  guava,  sour-sop,  sweet-sop,  papaw,  custard  ap- 
pie,  cashew  apple,  granidella,  prickly  pear,  pine  apple,  &c. 
The  orange,  lime,  lemon,   mango,    and   grape,   have   been 
naturalized,  as  well  as  the  cinnamon  tree,  of  which  there 
are  now   considerable   plantations.     The   bread-fruit   tree, 
with  other  useful   plants,   has   been  introduced  by  the  ex- 
ertions of  Sir  Joseph  Banks.     This  island  abounds  in  va- 
rious grasses  of  an  excellent  quality.    Of  the  native  grass, 
good  hay  is  made,  but  in  no  great  quantity;  but  there  are 
two  exotic  grasses  that  are  extremely  valuable,  and   yield 
an  abundance    of  food   for   cattle  ;  the  first   is   an  aquatic 
plant  called  Scots  grass,  from  a  single  acre  of  which  five 
horses  may  be  maintained  for  a  whole  year.     The  seed  of 
the  other  kind,  called  Guinea    grass,  was  introduced   into 
the  island,  about  seventy  years  ago,  as  food  for  some  birds 
brought  from  the  coast  of  Guinea.     Cattle  are  remarkably 
fond  of  this  grass,  and   thrive    wonderfully  upon    it.     The 
greater  part  of  the  grazing  and  breeding  pens  throughout 
the  island  are  supported  chiefly  by  means  of  this  invaluable 
herbage.     The    principal  forest    trees    have  been  already 
mentioned ;  many  of  them  rise  to  a  prodigious  height,  as 
the  papaw  and  the  jjulmeto  royal,  the  latter  of  which  is  fre- 
quently found  140  feet  high  ;   the  trunks  of  the  ceiba,  or 
wild  cotton-tree,  and  llie  fig-lrce    also,  often  measure   90 
feet  from  the  base  to  the  limbs  ;  the  former,  when  iiollow- 
ed  out,  has  been  known  to  form  a  boat  capable  of  holding' 
one  hundred  persons.     Of  softer  kinds  of  wood  for  boards 
and  shingles,  there  is  a  great  variety  of  species  ;  and  there 
are  many  well  adapted  fur  cabinet  work,  such  as  liie  bread- 
nut,  the   wild    lemon,   Sec.     In   mentioning  ti;e    vegetable 
productions  of   this  island,  the  wild   pine   ought  not  to  be 
omitted;  it  is  a  plant  that  commonlv  takes  root  in  the 
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great  forks  of  ilic  branches  of  the  wild  coUon-tree  ;  by 
the  conformalion  of  its  leaves  it  catches  and  retains  the 
rain-water,  each  leaf  rescmblinp;  a  spout,  and  lorniiMp;  at  its 
base  a  natural  reservoir,  which  will  hold  about  a  (juart  of 
water. 

When  Jamaica  was  discovered,  it  contained  eight  si)e- 
cies  of  quadrupeds,  the  at^ouii,  the  pccaie,  the  armadillo, 
the  opossum,  the  racoon,  the  musk-iat,  the  aico,  and  the 
monkey.  Of  these  only  the  agouti  and  the  monkey  re- 
main. There  are  many  varieties  of  the  lizard,  sonic  of  ihem 
very  beautiful.  The  most  rlelicious  of  the  wild  fowl  are 
the  ring-dove,  and  the  rice-bird  of  South  Carolina;  the  lat- 
ter, after  fattening  upon  the  rice  plaiuations  in  that  district, 
visit  Jamaica  in  prodigious  numbers  in  October,  to  feed  on 
the  seeds  qf  the  Guinea  grass.  Parrots  arc  still  found  in 
the  groves,  but  the  flamingo  is  no  longer  to  be  seen. 

Few  cattle  are  bred  here,  the  asses  and  mules  being  im- 
ported from  the  Spanish  .Main,  and  the  horses  from  Eng- 
land and  Ainerica  ;  the  latter  are  in  general  excellent,  and 
sell  at  from  100/.  to  140/.  currency.  The  black  cattle  are 
of  a  large  size.  There  are  also  asses  and  sheep  ;  the  mut- 
ton is  well  tasted,  but  the  wool  is  hairy  and  coarse.  There 
are  likewise  goats  and  hogs  iu  great  plenty  ;  sea  and  river 
fish  ;  wild,  tame,  and  water  fowl.  Near  the  coast  there  are 
salt  ponds,  from  which  formerly  the  inhabitants  supplied 
their  own  consumption. 

The  commercial  productions  of  the  island  are  sugar, 
rum,  molasses,  coffee,  cocoa,  cotton,  indigo,  pimento,  and 
ginger. 

In  the  year  1673,  the  chief  productions  of  Jamaica  were 
cocoa,  indigo,  and  hides.  The  cultivation  of  sugar  had  just 
commenced.  It  appears  from  the  following  statement, 
that  the  increase  in  the  growth  of  this  staple  article  of  the 
island  has  been  very  giadual. 


In  the  year  1722 
1739 
1744 
1768 
1774 
1790 
1802 


11,000  hhds.  were  exported. 

33  155 

35  761 

55  000 

78,304 
105,400 
140,000 


A  new  species  of  sugar-cane,  far  more  valuable  than 
that  formerly  in  use,  has  lately  been  introduced  into  Ja- 
maica. It.  was  first  imported  into  the  French  islands  of 
Guadeloupe  and  Martinifiue,  from  the  islands  of  Bourbon 
and  Mauritius,  and  is  called  the  Bourbon  or  Olaheilc  cane. 
It  is  much  higher,  and  four  times  as  large  as  the  cane 
formerly  grown  exclusively.  It  will  grow  on  boggy  land, 
and  yields  one-third  more  sugar  than  the  old  cane;  but  the 
sugar  is  not  of  such  a  compact  grain.  The  average  ex- 
pence  of  the  cultivation  of  sugar  is  20s.  lOd.  per  cwt.  in- 
dependent of  the  interest  of  capital  and  the  produce  of  rum. 
The  Works  necessary  for  making  200  hogsheads  of  sugar 
annually  cost  10,000/.  Jamaica  currency  ;  and  an  estate 
producing  such  a  quantity,  requires  40,000/.  to  establish 
it,  viz.  250  negroes  at  70/.  sterling  each,  amounting  to 
17:5''0/.  ;  180  cattle  and  mules  at  30/.  each,  amounting  to 
S400/.  ;  buildings  for  the  manufacture,  and  houses  for  ne- 
groes and  owners,  7000/.  ;  ami  land,  10,100/.  The  value 
of  the  buildings  and  machinery  on  the  sugar  plantations 
varies  from  4000/.  to  25,000/.  sterling.  The  greatest  crop 
of  suirar  on  an  estate  with  one  set  of  works  ever  known, 
was  1030  hogsheads,  of  18  cwt.  each  ;  but  estates  in  gene- 
ral, with  one  set  of  works,  make  from  100  to  300  hogs- 
beads.  Estates  containing  1300  negroes  and  a  due  pio- 
poriion  of  whites,  require  about  10,000/.  sterling  of  sup- 


plies annually  of  British  manufactures  and  provisions.  One 
liundred  barrels  of  herrings  are  required  for  250  negroes 
in  the  course  of  the  year. 

The  following  table,  extracted  from  the  Report  of  the 
C;ommittee  of  the  House  of  Coirimons  in  the  year  1807, 
on  the  commercial  slate  of  the  \Vcst  Indies,  exhibits  the 
outgoings,  and  the  produce  of  a  sugar  estate  in  1806, 
which  was  cultivated  by  519  negroes,  and  434  head  of 
stock. 


OUTGOIXGS. 

British  and  Irish  Su/t/ilies. 

Ecad,  mill- work,  and  ironmongery  utensils 
Medicines,  oil,  tallow,  grain,  wine,  Sec. 
Osnaburghs,  negro  clothing,  hats  .  .         , 

Wnod-hooks,  ox-bows,  rope,  stationery,  pottery. 

Sec.  .....  . 

Convoy-duly,  custom-house  entries,  and  shipping 

charges         .... 
Provisions,  and  herrings,  with  charges 
Coals  and  fire-bricks,  with  charges 
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Ex/iences  in  the  Island. 

American  lumber,  sall-fisb,  flour 

Cattle  purchased  in  the  island 

Fresh  beef,  medical  attendance,  wharfage,  trades- 
men, &.C.  ....... 

Hired  labour         . 

Taxes  .  .  .  .  .         . 

Atiornies'  commissions,  overseers  and  book-keep- 
ers' salaries        ..... 


671 
30G 
516 

231 

481 
667 
843 


1492 
603 

1367 
184 
566 

961 


Sugar 
Rum 


Produce. 

Hhd9. 

472 

Puncheons. 

164 


Total 


Tierces. 
.     81 


X.8888 


Formerly  it  was  calculated,  that  where  two  hogslicads 
of  sugar  were  made,  there  was  at  least  one  puncheon 
of  rum ;  but  latterly  the  proportion  has  been  greater ; 
the  average  annual  quantity  of  rum  being  nearly  54,000 
puncheons. 

Coffee  was  little  cultivated  in  Jamaica  till  the  year  1788. 
The  coffee  plantations  are  generally  situated  in  the  hilly 
regions,  of  which  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  island  consist, 
and  which  are,  from  their  soil,  climate,  and  situation,  un- 
fit for  sugar  plantations.  The  increase  of  coffee  planta- 
tions may  be  seen  from  the  following  facts,  taken  from  the 
report  already  referred  to.  In  the  four  years  ending  the 
30tli  September  1791,  the  average  exportation  of  coffee 
was  I,603,066lbs.  ;  in  1804,  it  amounted  to  22  million 
pounds  ;  and  during  three  years  ending  30th  September 
1807,  the  average  exportation  was  more  than  28  i  millions, 
which,  at  6/  per  cwt.  its  cost  in  Jamaica,  produced  more 
than  1,700,000/.  It  is  calculated  that  20.000,000/.  is  in- 
vested in  coffee  estates.  Cotton  is  not  cultivated  to 
any  very  great  extent :  it  was  attempted  to  cultivate  it  on 
ground  worn  out  by  sugar  ;  but  it  was  found  that  such 
soil  would  not  grow  either  cotton  or  coffee,  and  would 
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produce  only  very  inferior  grass.  Indigo  is  now  very  little 
euUivaled,  and,  in  all  probubilily,  will  never  again  become 
a  staple  commodity.  Bioivie,  who  published  a  short  ac- 
count of  Jamaica,  in  the  year  1672,  mentions  that  there  ex- 
isted at  that  time,  about  sixty  cocoa  walks:  at  present, 
there  is  scarcely  a  single  plantation  in  the  whole  island. 
Ginger  is  little  cultivated.  Ail  the  produce  of  tlie  arnotto 
plant,  which  is  at  present  exported  from  Jamaica,  is  ga- 
thered from  the  trees  that  grow  spontaneously.  The  pi- 
mento trees  also  grow  spontaneously,  and  in  great  abun- 
dance, especially  in  the  hilly  regions  of  the  North.  The 
returns  from  a  pimento  walk,  in  a  favourable  season,  are 
very  great :  a  single  tree  has  been  known  to  yield  150  lbs. 
of  the  raw  fruit,  or  100  lbs.  of  the  dried  spice. 

The  following  Tables  will  further  illustrate  the  value, 
and  produce,  and  expence,  of  cultivating  Jamaica  estates 
at  different  periods. 


Common  Valuation  of  an  Estate, 


Cahe  land,  the  canes  upon  it  valued  sepa 
rately         ...... 

Plants 

Cane  land  in  ratoons  and  young  plants 
Pasture  land 
Wood  land 


Provisions       .   . 

Negroes 

Mules 

Steers 

Breeding  cattle.  Sec. 

Works,  water,  carts.  Etc.  from 


Sterling. 


Z,.22  per  »cre 
22  do. 
15  do. 
8  do. 

4  do. 
14  do. 
57  do. 
22  do. 
10  do. 

5  do. 
7000/.  to  lOjOOOf. 


View  of  the  Property  and  chief  Produce  of  the  whole  Island  in  1785. 


Counties. 

Sugar  estates. 

Other  settle- 
ments 

Slaves. 

Produce  of  sugar. 
Hhds. 

Cattle. 

Middlesex     .     . 
Surry         .     .     . 
Cornwall  .     .     . 

323 
350 
368 

917 
540 
551 

87,100 
75,600 
90,000 

31,500 
34,900 
39.000 

75.000 
80,000 
69,500 

Total        .     .     . 

1061 

2018 

255,700 

105,400 

224,5o0 

To  this  produce  should  be  added  about  5  3,000  puncheons  of  rum. 


Comfiarative  View  between  the  Years  1768  and  1786. 


Sugar  estates     . 
Sugar  hogsheads 
Negroes     .     .     . 
Cattle    .... 

Middlesex  in 
1768.         1786. 

239            323 
24  050      31,500 
66.744     87,100 
59,3  10      75,000 

Si  RRY  in 
1768.        1786. 

146           350 
15,010      34,900 
39,542      75,600 
21,465      80,000 

Cornwall  in 
1768.        1786. 

266           388 
29,100      39,000 
60.614     93,000 
54,775      69,500 

Total  in 
1768.        1786. 

651           1,061 

68,160      105,400 

166.900     255,700 

135.750     224,500 

Amount  of 
increase. 

410 
37  240 
88,800 
88,750 

Rates  of  Contingent  Charges  on  Jamaica  Estates  from  1763  to  1806,  taken  from  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the 

House  of  Commons. 


1763  t'.  1773. 

Head  Overseer's  sala- 

ry.      

Z,70  to  jL.IOO 

1st  Bookkeeper's  and 

Distiller's,       .     . 

L.21  to  i28 

Junior  Bookkeeper, 

Z..17  to  L.20 

Rtd  oak  staves  per 

1000,      .... 

L.6  to    L.8 

White  ditto,  .     .     . 

L.7  to  L  10 

Mules,       .... 

Z,  19  to  Z,  21 

Steers,       .... 

L.7  to  X.  10 

1773  to  1783    1783 


L.70  to  Z.IOO 

Z,.28  to  L.35 

L.20 

/.  8  to  i.ll 

L7  lo  L2i 

L.19  to  L.28 

L.9  to  L.14 


178'J       1789  t,;   1794. 


Z,.  100  to  Z,.  120 

Z,.35  to  Z,.43 
Z,.20  to  Z,.22 


Z,.100  to  Z.lSO 

Z,.43  to  L.4S 
L.22  to  L.25 


L7  to  Z,.10      Z-  8  to  Z.15 
Z.9  to  X.I2I     Z,.9  to  Z..22 
Z,.18  to  Z,  22    L  22 
Z..9  to  Z-.U  Z-.8,  10s.  toZ-.U 


1794  to  1799. 


Z,.120  to  Z..180 

Z,.45  to  Z,.50 
Z..25  to  Z.35 

L  15  to  2.. 33 
Z..22  to  Z.36 
Z..22  to  L,S6 
L.\4  to  Z,  29 


1799  tu  1806. 


Z:.150  to  L.21S 

L.50  to  Z.60 
Z,  35  to  2..S0 

L.22  to  L  30 
/,  28  to  X.32 
Z.36 
L.29 
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Prov'.sions  and  Lumber, /or  the  Planiaiiona.  im/toruU  into  Jamaica  in  ISOo,  taken  from  the 

fame  Uifiort. 


Ki'uin  ilie  trilled 

Oilier 

Corn,  bushels, 

Kin^dum. 

British  America. 

United  States. 

Ctmnlrics. 

15972 

ll.SO 

82,04.; 

Bread,  (lour,  and  meal,  cwts. 

8-1  )3 

381 

142  3i0 

Rice,  b;tiri-l.s, 

10 

409  i 

Ucei'  and  pork,  barrels, 

32,231 

1262 

9567 

Bar.         Quint. 

Bar.         Quint. 

Bar.         Quint. 

Fish,  drv,         .... 

186           478 

0          17,4o8 

0            25,039 

V>!i.  pickled,  barrels. 

48,838 

29,416 

30,834 

Cows  and  oxen, 

8 

684 

Sheep  and  hoj;s, 

662 

136 

Oak  r.nd  pine  boards,  and  limber 

in  feet,         .... 

753.588 

9.501,734 

Shimmies,  No. 

203.3:5 

17. 621.756 

S:avcs,       do. 

24ti.760 

12,39J.7V2 

The  annual  vahic  of  the  lumber  and  provisions  formerly 
imported  into  Jamaica  from  the  United  Stales,  amounted 
to  above  1.000,000/.,  in  return  for  wliich,  the  Americans 
were  allowed  to  take  only  rum  and  rnolasses.  Of  the  for- 
mer, they  used  to  lake  annually  30,000    puncheons;   but 


since    tlicy   bcj;an   to  distil   spiiituous  liquors  themselves, 
ihcy  seldom  take  more  than  5000  puncheons. 

The  following  Table  exhihus  the  importation  and  ex- 
portation ol  slaves  for  four  years,  previous  lo  the  abolition 
of  the  slave  trade. 


Years. 

Vebsris  from 
Africa. 

Tonnage. 

Crew. 

Slaves 
imported. 

Slaves 
cxpiirled  again. 

1802 

1803 

1804  lill  5th  July      . 

1804  loth  of  October, 

1805  'litto       .      . 

'1 

32 

2  1 
8 

21 

10069 
6799 
225B 

6513 

1004 
476 
245 

8933 
6391 

2034 

5684 

2712 
3092 
1665 

Of  which,  160    were    exported  to   the   Danish    colonics,  Britain,  and  the  exports  to  the  island,  were,  in 
270   lo  the   Spanish    colonies,  and  85  to   Honduras;  in  all  Imports.  Exports. 

315.  1809        ...     .     X.4,068,897       ....     i.3,033  234 

The   official  value  of  the  imports  from    Jamaica  into  1810       .     .     .     .         4,303,337      ....         2  30 J,  179 

The  following  Tabic  exhibits  ihc  total  amount  of  exports  of  the  chief  produce  of  Jamaica  for  the  years  undermen- 
tioned. 


Yiars. 

Sugar, 

Barrels. 

Hum. 

G 

nger. 

Pimento. 

Cnctoii. 

CoHce 

Hh<ls. 

Tierces 

Piinclieons 

HluU. 

Ca.>,ks. 

Bags. 

Casks. 

Bags, 

Bwus. 

Hluls 

1793 

77  575 

6,733 

6ia 

34  7BB 

879 

62 

8.605 

420 

9,Kj8 

13(;29 

3,983.576 

1794 

89  532 

11.158 

1,224 

39  843 

1,570 

131 

10,305 

554 

22,153 

16,842 

4.91  1.549 

1795 

88.85  I 

9  537 

1.225 

37  684 

1.475 

426 

14,861 

957 

20,4j1 

17,766 

6.318,812 

1796 

89,219 

10  700 

858 

40,8  10 

1,364 

690 

20,275 

136 

9.820 

9,903 

7.2  J3  539 

1797 

78. 373 

9,963 

753 

28,'<14 

1,463 

.'59 

29,098 

328 

2,935 

7,931.f.2l 

1798 

87.896 

11.725 

1,163 

40.823 

2,234 

119 

1S.4.>4 

1.181 

8  951 

2  859 

7.894,3:'6 

799 

101,457 

13,538 

1,   21 

37.022 

1.981 

221 

10358 

1,766 

28  273 

30,693 

11,745  425 

1800 

96.347 

13  549 

1,631 

37  166 

1.350 

444 

3  580 

610 

12  75) 

1  I.II6,4"4 

1801 

123  V51 

18,7    4 

2,692 

48,879 

1514 

12 

239 

648 

14,084 

1  >  ;01.4G8 

;802 

129,544 

15  405 

2  403 

45  632 

2,073 

23 

2,079 

591 

7,79  5 

17  961  933 

The  principal  articles  of  exporl  were,  in 


Yea- 


I  809 
1810 


flVr 

(Jwt, 


214415 
252  808 


Sugar. 
Ctt-t. 


Kuni. 

Gallons 


1.1    4,6123  470  25" 
1,61  I,422;3,4i8.4j2 


'unnito. 
lbs. 


2  29  36." 
2.372.9'.  4 


ClKtUll. 

llis. 

886  748 
1.798,172 


Gallons  of  rum  imported  into  Great  Britain,  in  the  year 
endintr  5tli  January  1812,4.604,771;  andii.  1813,3.763  281, 
Suuar  nnported  in  the  year  ending  5lh  January  1813. 
1,455,954  cwt. 
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SJii/is  bclcn^'ing  !o  Jainnka, 


V.  ..vs. 

Ports. 

Ships. 

'ronn.-ige. 

1792 

Antonio. 

4 

451 

1805 

Ditto. 

2 

58 

1792 

Kir.ijston. 

135 

6M9 

1805 

Ditto. 

44 

3952 

1792 

Monicgo  Bay. 

48 

3602 

18    5 

Ditto. 

44 

13J3 

■    -      .  ") 

St.  Lucea. 

3 

3)3 

\o    5 

Diito. 

4 

131 

1792 

Savannah  le  Mar. 

7 

221 

18'-5 

Ditto. 

3 

78 

In  the  yc:ir  1807,  llie  number  of  vessels  that  cleared  out 
.roni  the  island,  was — 


i'oi-  Gieat  Britain    .     .     . 

lor  Ireland 

i"or  British  America  .     . 
K.r  the  UnieU  States 
L'ijr  the  Foreign  West  ) 
Indies    ....      5 
For  Africa 

Total 

Vessels. 

Tonn.ige. 

Seamen. 

242 
10 
66 

i  oo 

22 

1 

63  471 

1.231 

6  133 

13  04  1 

1.9    3 

109 

7  748 

91 
449 
Aj3 

155 

8 

474 

W5  888 

9. 344 

Progressive  Pofiulation  of  Jamaica. 


\ 

Free  People 

I                Years. 

AVhites. 

of  Colour. 

Slaves. 

1658       .... 

4,500 

— 

1,400 

1    1670       .... 

7  5>)0 

— 

8  000 

1    1734       .... 

7.644 



86  146 

i    1746       .... 

IOaiOO 

— 

112  4:8 

'    17    8       .... 

17  947 

— 

176,914 

\    .775       .... 

18,500 

3. 700 

190914 

1  ir87     .... 

3'J,o  )0 

lO.'iOO 

250  OOj 

1   18)5       .... 

— 

— 

'"8J.000 

males  21— total  uG.     In  the  year  1310,  the  actual  diminu- 
tion was,  males  28,  females  16 — toiai  44. 

In  the  parish  of  St  Thomas,  the  number  of  white  males 
was  369,  females  49,  children  16;  ol  slaves  26,341.  The 
births  of  slaves  in  the  December  quarter  of  1807  wns  176, 
the  deaths  543.  The  number  of  fiee  persons  in  1812  s\as, 
males  207,  females  142,  children  1  14  ;  the  number  of  acres 
143  475. 

Ill  I  he  parish  of  St  George,  the  number  of  slaves  was 
13  233  ;  their  increase  by  births  above  deaths  from  1800  to 
1807,  both  years  inclusive,  was  196.  Of  free  persons  of 
colour,  there  were,  in  1812..  adult  males  63.  females  97  ; 
male  children  103,  female  80;  in  all  343.  Free  blacks, 
malts  4,  females  28.  The  number  of  acres  in  this  parish 
is  92  927j.  The  nun.bcr  of  negroes  returned  in  the  parish 
of  St  Anne,  was  23  261  In  Portland  p.rish  there  were 
7651.  of  wliicli  3949  were  males,  and  3702  females.  The 
white  population  iuiiourited  to  415,  of  wnich  there  were 
males  217,  females  96;  boys  53,  and  girls  49.  The  free 
persons  of  toioui  liinount  to  180,  of  which  there  were, 
males  73,  females  58  ;  boys  23.  and  girls  26.  The  extent 
of  this  parish  is  nearly  20  miles.  In  1810,  the  births  of 
slaves  were  94.  the  deaths  89  ;  incieasc  5. 

In  th"  parish  of  St  David' 5,  the  white  population  amount- 
ed to  131,  of  which  there  were,  males  1 16,  females  10,  and 
childien  5.  The  free  persons  amounted  to  29,  of  which 
there  were,  males  S,  females  11,  and  children  13.  The 
number  of  slaves  was  7203.  The  births  of  slaves  in  the 
December  quarter  of  1806  were  58,  the  deaths  56;  in- 
crease 2.     The  number  of  acres  in  this  parish  is  46,619. 

Tht  following  Table  exhibits  the  number  of  slaves, 
stock,  and  cui'ivated  acres  in  all  the  parishes  of  Jamaica, 
ill  the  year  1812,  according  to  the  return  laid  before  par- 
liament. The  reader  will  observe  that  there  is  some  dif- 
ference, with  respect  to  acres,  between  this  Table  and  the 
previous  statements,  though  both  are  taken  from  the  same 
parliamentary  papers. 


In  the  papers  relative  to  the  W'tst  Indies,  ordered  by  the 
house  of  Commons  to  be  printed,  12iii  July,  1815,  there  is 
much  important  information  respecting  tiie  sl.it  .tirs  of  se- 
veral of  the  parishes  of  Jamaica,  in  the  year  1812,  he  sub- 
stance of  which  we  shall  give,  as  we  shall  thus  exhibit  the 
latest  ofRcial  statement  on  this  subject. 

In  Kii.gston  parish,  the  number  of  slaves  assessed  was 
6340;  but  it  was  supposed  there  were  considerably  more: 
'.he  free  blacks  of  colour  amounted  to  8000:  tlie  extent  of 
the  city  and  parish  from  east  to  west  is  six  miles  ;  from 
north  to  south  one  and  a  half. 

In  Vere  parish,  the  number  of  whites  was  359  ;  of  free 
people  of  colour  260;  of  slaves  14.359;  and  the  number  of 
acres  128.597. 

In  Wesuiioi  eland  parish,  the  number  of  white  men  was 
432,  women  129,  boys  70,  p;irls  57 — in  all  688  :  persons  of 
coiour,  men  158,  women  265,  boys  175,  i^irls  191 — in  all 
790;  free  blacks,  men  47,  women  65,  boys  1,  giiis  6^in 
all  119.  The  number  of  slaves  was  21,019;  of  stock 
20  575;  and  of  acres  185,1 13i.  In  this  parish,  the  in- 
crease of  slaves  in  1809  was,  males  181,  females  174 — to- 
tal 355;  and  the  decrease,  males  226,  females  195 — total 
431 ;  making  the  actual  diminution  of  males  45,  and  of  fe- 


Parlslies. 


S   A  drew's     .     .     .     . 

St  Anne 

St  Catnerine  .  .  .  , 
Clarendon  .  .  .  .  , 
St  David  .  .  .  .  , 
St  Dorotliy  .  .  .  . 
St  Eliz.ibeth     .     .    - 

St  George 

Hanover       .... 
St  James     .... 

St  John  , 

Kini^ston 

St  Mary       .     .     .     .     , 

Portland 

Port  Royal        .     .     .     , 
St  Thomas  in  the  East 
Ditto  in  the  V'ale      .     , 
Trelawney        .     .     .      . 

Vere 

Westmoreland      .     .     , 


Slaves. 


16  -70 

23,702 

8  479 

20,228 

7,203 

5,130 

22,28) 

1  3,400 

23,167 

24,970 

6,690 

5, .170 

25  781 

7.440 

7980 

26.291 

1  1  973 

27  950 

14  359 

21,11-9 


!19  912 


Stock.     I     Acres.     ' 


5  181 
24  537 

6,868 
9  564 
2.2U8 

2  958 
23  237 

3  rio 

7  2.1 

6  628 
1.133 

6' '4 

1601U 

1,640 

223 
5.374 
2,5  3 
6,380 

4  691 
12  769 


143  4!9 


83  427 
23' '.224 

68.281 
221,847 

50.834 

36  743 
276838 

93.100 
105.198 
127,743 

65,795 

1,786 

122,557 

50.263 

29.126 
143,475 

78  029 
173  768 
109  9^6 

85  413 


2.254,387 


As  the  whole  island  is  calculated  to  contain  upvvards  of 
4,000,000  acres,  ii  appears  from  this  Table  that  there  is 
little  more  than  half  of  it  cultivated  Of  the  acres  in 
cultivation,  about  700,000  are  under  sugar  lands,  apd 
nearly  Uic  same  quantity  in  pasture. 
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The  governor  of  Jimaica  is  appointed  by  llie  king,  and 
can  be  recalled  al  pleasure  ;  llitre  is  besides  a  council,  and 
a  bouse  of  assembly.  The  former  is  j^cnerally  cboscn  by 
the  crown  from  amonc;sl  llic  most  rcspcrtable  inhabil..ntb  ; 
the  members  are  iwclvc  ;  they  are  ex  officio  justices  ol  tlie 
peace,  and  ft^ni  a  privy  council  to  Hit-  governor.  The 
house  of  assembly  consists  of  forty  three  members,  wlio 
are  chosen  by  the  fretln.klers  ;  every  parish  sends  two 
members,  except  Spanish  Town,  Kinijslon,  and  Port 
Royal,  which  send  three  each.  The  electors  must  be 
white,  of  ajje,  and  possess  a  freehold  of  ten  pounds  per 
annum  in  the  parish.  The  represL-ntativc  must  possess  a 
freeiiold  of  3oO/.  per  annum  in  any  part  of  the  is, and.  or  a 
personal  estate  of  3000/.  The  supreme  court  of  jiidica- 
ture,  called  the  ^ran(l  court,  and  combinins;  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  courts  of  kiui^'s  oench,  coir.moii  picas,  and  ex 
chequer  in  England,  is  held  in  Spanish  Town  on  the  last 
Tuesday  of  February,  M.iy,  and  November.  Assize  courts 
arc  held  every  three  months  in  Kinj^stoii  for  the  county 
of  Surrey,  and  in  Savannah  la  Mar  for  the  county  of  Corn- 
>vull. 

The  revenues  of  the  island  are  perpetual  and  annual. 
The  former  were  imposed  by  the  revenue  law  of  1782  ; 
they  amount  to  about  12,-00/.  per  annum  ;  the  latter  are  oc- 
casional grants  of  tiie  legislature.  The  principal  taxes 
consist  of  a  duty  on  negroes  imported  ;  an  ex<  ise  on  rum, 
U.C.  a  poll  tax  on  slaves  and  stock  ;  and  a  rate  on  rents  and 
■wheel  carriages.  The  revenue  generally  amounts  to  about 
300,000/.  Jamaica  currency. 

There  are  nineteen  beneficed  clergymen  in  the  island, 
each  of  whom  receives  420/  per  annum,  subject  to  a  de- 
duction of  10  per  cent  fur  a  widows'  fund.  Besides  tliis 
stipend,  there  are  surplus  fees,  which  in  Kingston,  Sjianish 
Town,  and  St  Andrews,  are  very  great ;  the  last  has  also 
considerable  glebe  lands  annexed  to  tlie  living. 

All  white  m;ilC3,  from  the  age  of  fifteen  to  sixty,  are 
obliged  by  law  to  provide  themselves  with  their  own  ac- 
coutrements, and  to  enlist  either  in  the  cavalry  or  infantry 
of  the  militia. 

Besides  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  coins,  which  are 
current  in  the  island,  there  is  a  small  silver  coin  called  a 
bit,  i)f  the  value  of  7 id.  currency.  One  hundred  pounds 
sterling  amounts  to  one  luindrcd  and  foity  potnvis  currency. 

Jamaica  was  discovered  by  Colurnlius  in  1494  ;  in  1509, 
it  received  a  Spanish  colony  froin  Hispaniola  ;  in  1655.  all 
the  establishments  wet;e  abandoned,  except  St  Jago  de  la 
Vega.  This  year  it  was  conc|uercd  by  the  English  under 
Penn  and  \^enables.  The  first  BiiMsh  colonists  were  3000 
soldiers,  disbanded  from  the  parliamentary  army.  Tliese 
were  soon  followed  by  1500  royalists.  Till  the  restoration, 
the  government  was  entirely  military.  On  the  surrender 
of  the  island  to  the  English,  the  negro  slaves  of  the  Span- 
iards fled  to  the  mountains;  their  descendants,  called  Ma- 
roons, committed  great  depredations  till  1738,  when  a 
treaty  was  concluded  with  them,  by  which  their  freedom 
was  secured,  and  1500  acres  of  land  gianted  to  them. 
They  remained  peaceable  till  the  year  1795.  when  a  new 
Maroon  war  broke  out;  at  first  they  were  rather  success- 
ful, but  at  last,  by  a  more  vigorous  system  of  hostilities, 
and  the  introduction  of  bloodhounds  from  Cuba,  with 
which  they  were  threatened,  tbougji  not  actually  attacked, 
they  were  driven  to  the  mountains,  and  ultimately  obliged 
to  submit,  on  condition  that  their  lives  were  spared.  Soon 
afterwards,  600  of  them  were  conveyed  to  Nova  Scotia, 
where  lands  were  granted  to  them. 

See  Bcckford's  Descri/iiive  Account  of  Jamaica;  Edwards' 
History  of  the  IVest  Indies,  2d  edit,  vol  i.  Dallas'  History 
9/ the  Maroon  War;  B.enny's  Nit tory  0/ Jamaica j  Tuckey's 


Maritime  Gcogra/ihy,  vol.  iv.  ;  and  Parliamentary  Ri/iorta 
and  Fnt:crs  on  the  West  Indies.  1807  and  1815.     (j.  s.) 

l.\MiUC  Vf.iise.     See  Pkosonv. 

JAMES  I.  II.  III.  IV.  V.  VI.  See  the  History  of 
Sc'uir.ANn. 

JANIZARIES.     See  Tuukf.t. 

J.\N  Sr.iLAN,  or  Jink  Cevlon,  is  an  island  of  Asia  in 
the  Hay  of  Bengal,  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  Malay  / 
peninsula.  It  is  separated  from  the  continent  by  a  narrow 
sandy  isthmus,  about  a  mile  long  and  half  a  mile  in  breadth, 
which  is  covered  at  high  water,  and  whereon  spring  tides 
rise  9  or  10  feet.  This  island  is  between  40  and  50  iriilcs 
in  length,  about  15  in  breadth,  with  good  anchorage  around 
its  whole  circuit,  and  it  has  an  excellent  harbour  on  the 
nor;h,  called  Popra,  besides  others.  Its  name,  Jan  Scilan, 
is  of  uncertain  etymology,  and  it  is  fretjuenlly  called  Junk 
Ceylon  by  Europeans. 

The  climate  here  is  particularly  agreeable,  for  the  heat 
is  moderate.  Rains  begin  to  fall  gently  in  July,  and  con- 
tinue until  November,  with  fiequent  intermissions  of  fine 
weather,  attended  with  cool  north-east  winds  at  night. 
Th.cre  is  no  considerable  river  in  the  island,  both  from  its 
size,  and  the  hills  being  low ;  but  several  streams  run 
through  flat  marshes  of  mangroves  into  the  sea. 

A  great  quantity  of  tin  is  obtained  in  this  island,  of 
which  about  500  tons  arc  exported  yearly.  The  produce 
was  greater  formerly  ;  but  it  seems  to  have  been  reduced 
by  restrictions  on  the  miner,  who  was  obliged  to  carry  ^ 
all  his  ore  to  a  Chinese  sinelter  farming  this  privilege 
from  the  government.  Besides  paying  12  per  cent,  for 
smelting,  the  miner  could  only  obtain  the  metal  on  having 
delivered  a  certain  quantity  of  o'C,  though  the  extract  ex- 
ceeded what  he  received,  and  after  all  a  duly  of  25  per 
cent,  was  payable  previous  to  exportation. 

The  interior  of  the  island  contains  large  plains  of  rice 
well  cultivated,  and  hither  the  inhabitants  can  come  up 
the  creeks  in  tlieir  small  vessels;  but  the  skirts  arc  kept 
in  a  state  of  nature,  for  the  purpose,  it  is  supposed,  of 
obstructing  the  access  of  an  enemy.  Rice  is  the  staple 
product ;  and  of  other  vegetables  there  are  oranges,  limes, 
and  most  of  the  tropical  fruits  and  roots.  The  wild  ani- 
mals are  deer  and  hogs  :  the  domesticated  ones  are  ele- 
phants, and  a  few  goats;  but  the  islanders  have  neither 
horses,  sheep,  dogs,  ncr  cats,  and  their  common  poultry 
is  not  numerous. 

The  population  of  the  whole  island  has  been  calculated 
at  12  000.  This  number,  however,  must  be  dependent  on 
a  state  of  peace  or  warfare,  and  during  the  latter  it  is  pro- 
bably lower.  The  features  of  the  people  resemble  those 
of  the  Malays,  intermixed  with  a  good  deal  of  the  Chinese 
aspect.  They  are  well  made,  but  rather  slender;  they 
speak  the  Siamese  language,  and  in  general  understand 
tlic  Malay  tongue  ;  and,  like  Europeans,  they  write  from 
left  to  right.  Unrestrained  polygamy  is  practised,  as  every 
man  inarries  as  many  women  as  he  can  afford  to  maintain; 
but  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  first  wife  to  rule  the  house- 
hold.    No  woman  is  permitted  to  leave  the  country. 

The  inhabitants  are  distributed  in  towns  and  villages, 
of  which  16  arc  named,  but  all  of  them  are  inconsideiablc. 
Terowa,  the  chief  town,  situated  on  a  creek,  wliere  a  strong 
current  runs,  consists  only  of  about  80  houses.  A  wooden 
pagoda,  covered  with  palm  leaves,  stands  here,  wliich  is 
served  by  about  20  talapoins  or  monks,  who  live  in  a  state 
of  celibacy,  and  dwell  in  small  apartments  adjoining  to  it. 
Their  heads  are  shaved  and  uncovered  :  they  wear  a  y  How 
garment,  and  carry  a  white  rod  in  their  hands,  hut  it  ap- 
pears that  they  can  resign  their  monastic  vocation  ut  plea- 
sure. The  governor  of  Jan  Scilan  has  also  a  dwelling  at 
Terowa,  and  another  eight  miles  inland. 
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Tin  IS  the  principal  export  of  the  island,  which  formerly 
carried  on  considerable  commerce  with  several  Asiatic 
ports  ;  but  this  has  greatly  decreased  since  the  establish- 
ment of  a  British  colony  on  Penang.  Its  exports,  besides 
that  inetal,  are  elephants'  teeth,  biche  demer,  and  sayhan. 
The  Imports  are  principally  opium,  a  contraband  article, 
for  which  there  was  a  great  demand  about  the  middle  of 
the  preceding  century  ;  and  after  being  carried  in  British 
vessels  from  Bengal,  it  was  sold  to  the  Malays  and  Buggess 
prows  for  the  tin  of  the  island.  Ilindostan  piece  goods, 
brass  utensils  of  Java,  European  cloth  and  cutlery,  were 
likewise  among  the  imports.  Commerce  is  injured,  from 
a  practice  not  unusual  in  the  East,  of  the  government  or 
its  ofRcers  being  the  principal  dealers.  Hence  the  king's 
merchant  sometimes  purchases  a  whole  cargo  on  the  arri- 
val of  a  vessel,  and  immediately  upon  iis  being  landed, 
retails  it  at  a  great  profit.  This  imijolitic  interference  re- 
strains the  competition  and  consequent  advantages  of  un- 
fettered commerce.  The  currency  of  the  island  consists 
of  conic  frustums  of  tin,  of  two  or  thiee  pounds  weight, 
with  correspondent  halves  and  quarters,  which  cannot  be 
exported  without  payment  of  duty.  Spanish  dollars  are 
the  most  acceptable  money,  but  all  kinds  of  Indian  coin- 
age pass  current. 

When  the  French  had  much  interest  at  the  court  of 
Siam,  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  brilliant  of  the  East 
towards  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  they 
proposed  to  make  a  settlement  in  Jan  Seilan.  It  is  pro- 
bable, that  the  benefit  which  would  result  from  the  pre- 
sence of  a  commercial  nation  could  be  appreciated  by  a 
native  of  the  Ionian  islands,  then  prime  minister  of  Siam, 
who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  trade  and  manufactures 
of  Europe.  But  the  history  of  this  settlement,  which  we  be- 
lieve commenced  in  1688  is  not  preserved  ;  and  it  most  pro- 
bably terminated  soon  after  the  fall  of  that  minister  in  1689. 


As  this  island  is  too  small  to  maintain  its  independence, 
it  must  necessarily  be  centrouled  by  the  continental  |)owers. 
It  was  long  in  the  possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Siam, 
and  when  visited  by  Captain  Forest,  in  178-1,  it  was  gov- 
erned by  a  viceroy  from  that  country,  who  had  three  asso- 
ciates or  counsellors.  Each  of  these  officers  had  about 
sixty  military  retainers,  armed  with  a  musket  and  bayonet, 
sword  and  dagger,  who,  receiving  little  pay,  lived  in  some 
respects  on  the  community.  The  inhabitants  being  then 
dissatisfied  with  the  imposts  upon  them,  particularly  with 
that  which  was  laid  upon  their  staple  commodity,  wished 
to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  Siam  ;  but  it  is  not  known  that 
they  adopted  any  active  proceedings.  In  the  following 
year,  1785,  the  Birmans,  who  had  for  some  time  been  ex- 
tending their  dominions,  had  gained  so  much  territory  on 
the  continent,  that,  with  the  possession  of  Jan  Seilan,  they 
could  have  prevented  the  Siamese  from  any  other  channel 
of  communication  with  India  than  the  gulf  of  Siam.  In 
order,  iherelbre,  to  effect  its  conquest,  they  fitted  out 
eleven  ships  of  war  at  Rangoon  for  the  conveyance  of 
troops  and  warlike  stores,  while  an  army  of  8000  men 
marched  to  Mergui,  a  port  on  the  peninsula,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  co-operation.  Having  made  a  movement  against 
the  island  in  March,  they  attacked  and  carried  the  fort, 
which  is  situated  on  the  east  side,  and  found  in  it  much 
valuable  booty.  But  the  governor,  who  had  retired  to  the 
interior,  rallied  his  forces,  and  compelled  the  enemy  to 
retreat,  after  sustaining  great  loss.  The  Birmans,  never- 
theless, did  not  abandon  their  object,  and  after  a  long  inter- 
val returned  in  1810,  when  they  effected  the  total  conquest 
of  Jan  Seilan,  and  consigned  the  whole  inhabitants  to 
slavery  in  Pegu  :  At  a  still  later  period  it  continued  to  be 
the  subject  of  contest  between  them  and  the  Siamese. 
East  Long.  94°  18'.     North  L'Jt.  from  7°  4S'  to  8°  9'.     (c) 
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The  Japanese  islands  lie  near  the  coast  of  Corea,  on  the 
eastern  side  of  Asia,  in  the  north  Pacific  Ocean,  between 
31°  and  41°  of  N.  Lat.  and  129°  and  142°  E.  Long. 

The  Empire  of  Japan  is  composed  of  an  extensive 
cluster  of  islands,  by  much  the  largest  and  most  important 
of  which  is  called  Niphon  or  Jepuen.  This  island  is  of  a 
triangular  form,  and  is  upwards  of  700  miles  long,  but 
does  not  exceed  80  miles  in  breadth.  Adjoining  to  the 
south-west  point  of  Niphon  are  Kiusiu  or  Saikoff,  140 
miles  long  by  90  broad,  and  Sikoff,  95  miles  long  by  45 
in  breadth.  The  island  of  Jesso  or  Matzumay,  on  the 
north  of  Niphon,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  straits 
of  Sangar,  about  nine  miles  in  breadth,  was  conquered 
from  its  original  inhabitants,  the  Ainos,  and  is  now  also 
included  in  the  Japanese  dominions  ;  but,  though  larger 
than  the  two  last,  its  dimensions  are  not  mentioned  by  geo- 
graphers. These  are  environed  by  other  islands  of  incon- 
siderable size  and  note. 

The  discovery  of  this  extensive  insular  power,  abound- 
ing in  natural  and  artificial  resources,  and  of  an  overflow- 
ing population,  does  not  reach  farther  back  than  the  mid- 
dle of  the  16th  century.  It  appears  that  we  are  indebted 
to  the  travellers  Rubruquis  and  Marco  Polo  for  the  first 
mention  of  the  existence  of  this  country.  Fernando  Men- 
dez  Pinto,  sailing  in  a  Chinese  junk  from  Macao  to  the 
Likeo  islands,  was  wrecked  on  the  Japanese  coast,  in  1542, 
«Dd  he  accordingly  has  the  merit  of  being  the  first  Euro- 
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pean  discoverer  of  Japan.  Three  other  Portuguese  dis- 
pute with  Pinto  this  honour,  jiretending  that  they  touched 
on  the  coast  of  Satzuma  the  same  year;  but  luckily  neither 
the  year  of  discovery,  nor  the  nation  of  the  discoverer,  is 
affected  by  this  dispute.  Japan  was  soon  after  visited  by 
the  Spaniards,  and  (what  is  a  singular  circumstance) 
their  first  visit,  like  the  original  discovery  of  the  island, 
was  owing  to  a  shipwreck.  The  governor  of  Manilla,  on 
his  voyage  from  New  Spain,  being  wrecked,  in  1609,  on 
the  Japanese  coast,  was  sent  with  his  attendants  by  the 
Emperor  of  Japan  to  Acapulco.  An  embassy,  wiihrich 
presents  from  the  Spaniards  to  the  emperor,  followed 
in  1611.  But  all  Christians  being  extirpated  from  his  do- 
minions, both  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  were  excluded; 
nor  has  an  intercourse  been  again  attempted,  although, 
from  the  vicinity  of  the  Pliilippine  islands,  a  commerce 
mutually  advantageous  might  be  expected.  The  Dutch, 
from  their  enterprizing  spirit  of  trade,  could  not  fail  to 
regard  Japan  with  a  longing  eye;  and  as  no  Europeans 
had  acquired  a  permanent  fooling  there,  they  were  eager 
to  push  their  commercial  interests  in  that  quarter.  An 
accident  favoured  their  views.  In  1600  a  squadron  of  five 
ships,  which  sailed  from  the  Texel  for  the  East  Indies, 
was  lost  in  the  straits  of  Magellan,  with  the  exception  of 
one  Dutch  ship,  steered  by  an  Englishman  of  the  name 
of  William  Adams,  which  reached  the  harbour  of  Bungo 
in  Lat.  35°  30'.     Adams  was  fortunate  enough  to  iograiiate 
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bimseir  with  the  Emperor  of  Japan,  who  loaded  him  with 
presents,  but  would  not  consent  to  his  iclurning  home. 
Tlic  accounts  lie  sent  tn  Balavia,  with  the  prospects  he 
held  out  of  a  beneficial  commerce  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, induced  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  to  dispatch 
a  ship  thither  in  1609  ;  and  thus,  llirough  the  intcrveiiiion 
of  an  individual,  are  the  Dutch  indebted  for  their  establish- 
ment at  Japan.  They  are  the  only  people  that  have  con- 
trived to  retain  the  favour  of  the  Japanese,  who,  under 
liumiliating  restrictions,  permit  them  to  carry  on  a  trade, 
limited  to  the  dispatch  of  two  small  ships  anually  from 
Batavia  to  Japan.  Nearly  about  the  same  time,  the  English 
also,  by  means  of  their  countryman  Adams,  had  permis- 
sion to  build  a  factory  on  the  island  of  Eirando  ;  but  though 
they  were  well  received,  and  allowed  to  tiafTic  on  advan- 
tageous terms,  the  trade  was  abandoned  for  reasons  hitlierlo 
unexplained.  The  Dutch  thus  remained  the  only  Euro- 
pean merchants  in  Japan.  In  conformity  with  their  policy, 
Ihey  endeavour  to  throw  a  veil  of  seciecy  ovci  the  scene 
of  their  commercial  pursuits,  being  probably  apprehen- 
sive lest  iheir  transactions  should  be  viewed  in  too  strong 
a  light.  Notwithstanding  this  prohibition  of  intelligence, 
we  have  been  furnished  with  full  and  pretty  accurate  details 
concerning  the  slate  of  the  Japanese  islands.  In  addition 
to  the  corrected  accounts  transmillcd  us  by  Ksenipfer  and 
Tliunberg,  Captain  Kiusenslern,  wlio  was  selected  by  the 
prtseni  Emperor  of  Russia  to  carry  the  Hussian  Hag  for 
the  first  time  lound  the  world,  and  on  board  wjiosc  ship 
an  cinoassy  was  conveyed  to  Japan,  has  given  us  valuable 
information  about  the  Japanese  coasts  and  harbouis. 

Although  it  appears  that  Japan  has  been  visited  for  up- 
wards of  two  centuries  by  different  European  nations,  and 
the  harbour  ot  Nangasaky,  one  of  the  best  in  the  world, 
has  been  annually  fretiuented,  yet  no  plan  of  it  has  been 
taken,  nor  have  even  the  latitude  and  longitude  been  cor- 
rectly ascertained,  until  it  was  explored  by  Krusenstern  in 
1804.  The  entrance  of  the  harbour  of  Nangasaky  is  in 
32°  43'  45'  N.  Lat.  and  230°  Is'  \V.  Long,  in  the  middle 
of  the  bay  of  Kiusiu,  which  is  formed  by  Cape  Noino 
to  the  south,  and  Cape  Seurote  to  the  north.  The  en- 
trance bears  51  miles  E.  by  N.  from  Cape  Gotto  in  32°  34' 
SC/'.  It  is  necessary  to  ascertain  coi redly  the  true  en- 
trance; fur,  by  steering  on  Cape  Nomo,  there  is  danger  of 
being  becalmed,  or  driven  by  the  tides  on  the  rocks,  and 
of  mistaking  another  entrance  in  Lat.  32°  40',  which  has 
not  been  explored.  The  safest  course  is  to  keep  midway 
between  the  Gotto  islands  and  Kiusiu,  steering  N  E.  until 
the  parallel  of  the  entrance,  and  tlien  due  east.  The 
harbour  contains  three  roads,  all  perfectly  secure.  The 
outeimost  is  to  the  west  of  the  island  of  Papenberg,  the 
second  in  the  middle  to  the  eastward  of  the  same,  and  the 
inner  road  at  the  bottom  of  the  harbour  in  front  of  the  city. 
The  outer  road  is  well  defended  from  every  wind  but  the 
N.  W.  and  W.  N.  W.  which,  however,  never  blow  very 
strong.  The  anchorage  is  excellent,  over  a  bottom  of  fine 
grey  sand,  in  depths  varying  from  33  to  18  fathoms.  The 
middle  road  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  land,  and 
has  better  anchoring  ground  than  the  inner,  but  not  so 
good  as  the  outer  road.  Irom  the  middle  to  the  inner 
road  the  course  lies  N  E.  4o°,  and  the  distance  is  about 
two  miles  and  one-third,  the  depth  of  water  decreasing 
gradually  from  18  to  5  fathoms.  About  half  way,  where 
the  channel  narrows  to  400  fathoms,  are  placed  llie  impe- 
rial batteries,  or  Emperor's  guard,  as  they  are  styled,  a 
number  of  buildings  without  a  single  caimon.  From  the 
narrowness  of  the  approach,  the  city  of  Nangasaky,  if  well 


fortified,  could  defy  any  asst\iilt ;  in  its  present  state  it 
would  fall  before  a  single  ship  of  force.  'i"he  anchorage 
here  is  not  equal  to  either  of  the  other  roads,  the  bottom 
t)eing  a  thin  clay,  and  the  S.  W.  channel  open  to  the  sea. 
Krusenstern  was  the  only  person,  except  La  Pcrouse,  who 
navigated  the  western  coast  between  Niphon  and  the 
Corea  ;  and  although  the  state  of  the  weather  was  unfa- 
vourable to  his  making  observations,  yet  he  appears  to 
have  reached  the  northern  point  of  Jesso,  the  extreme 
limit  of  the  Japanese  empire,  without  much  difTicully. 
Of  the  Japanese  coasts  it  may  be  observed  generally,  that 
they  are  in  most  |>laces  rocky  and  precipitous,  presenting 
a  chain  of  bold  promontories,  deep  bays,  and  rugged  pe- 
ninsulas, abounding  with  shoals  and  islets;  the  whole  in- 
vested with  a  turbulent  sea,  whence  the  navigation  is  in- 
tricate and  dangerous. 

The  climate  of  Japan  is  variable  throughout  the  year. 
The  heat  of  summer  would  be  insupportable,  were  it  not 
moderated  by  the  sea  breezes.  The  rainy  months  begin 
at  midsunmier,  when  abundance  of  rain  falls,  and  to  which 
is  to  be  ascribed  the  fertility  of  the  country.  In  winter, 
the  wind  blowing  finn>  the  .Arctic  Ocean  makes  the  cold 
severe.  Snow  falls  in  tiuantities,  and  is  followed  by  in- 
tense frost.  Hurricanes  and  carthquLikes  are  not  uncom- 
mon, and  thunder  storms  also  frequently  occur.  At  Nan- 
gasaky, the  thermometer  was  never  in  Aui;ust  higher  than 
98",  nor  in  January  lower  than  35°. 

As  the  geography  of  Japan  has  not  been  fully  illustrat- 
ed, we  can  give  but  an  imperfect  account  of  the  rivers, 
lakes,  and  mountains  of  this  country.  The  largest  river 
is  said  to  be  the  Jodo,  or  Yudo,  which  rises  from  the  great 
central  lake  of  Oitz,  and  pursues  a  soulh-wcit  course. 
The  Ujin,  Aska,  and  Oonii,  figure  in  Japanese  history. 
This  last  is  said  to  have  burst  from  the  ground  in  one 
night.  Over  the  Nogofa  and  Jcdogawa  are  projected 
cedar  bridges  from  300  to  3G0  feel  long.  There  are  va- 
rious other  rivers,  fcf  which  we  know  lillle  except  the 
name.  The  above  mentioned  lake  of  Oitz  sends  forth  two 
rivers,  and  is  said  to  be  50  Japanese  leagues  in  length, 
but  of  inconsiderable  breadth.  Among  the  mountains  are 
volcanoes,  and  in  the  province  of  Eigo  one  constantly  emits 
flame.  The  principal  mountain  is  Fusi,  whicii  is  covered 
with  snow  the  greatest  part  of  the  year.  But  tlie  courses 
of  the  difTerent  ranges  have  not  been  traced.  Near  the 
lake  of  Oitz  is  the  sacred  mountain  of  Jesan,  said  to  be 
decorated  with  3000  temples! 

The  Japanese  ish.nds  are  divided  into  provinces  and 
districts,  like  other  civilized  countries.  Tlie  face  of  the 
country  of  Japan  is  agreeably  diversified  by  mountains, 
hills,  and  vallies,  and  is  well  watered  with  rivers  and 
lakes,  the  general  aspect  presenting  a  soil  tultivated  with 
industry  and  freedom.  Even  mountains  and  hills  form 
no  obstacle  to  cultivation.  Agriculture  being  in  high  es- 
timation in  Japan,  it  meets  with  the  greatest  encourage- 
ment from  the  government.*  The  chief  produce  is  rice, 
barley  and  wheat  being  little  used.  A  kind  of  poiatoe  is 
common,  and  several  sorts  of  beans  and  peas,  turnips  and 
cabbage,  abound.  The  lice  is  sown  in  April  and  gatlier- 
ed  in  November.  The  sides  of  the  hills  present  a  sin.;ular 
spectacle  to  the  stranger,  from  the  mode  of  cullivuiion 
which  is  adopted.  Stone  walls  support  level  platforms 
sown  with  rice  or  roots  ;  and  thousands  of  these  are  scat- 
tered over  the  mountains,  aflbrding  a  favourable  picture 
of  the  ingenuity  and  industry  of  the  inhabitants.  Tliough 
the  sp.ice  should  not  exceed  two  square  feet,  a  stone  wall 
is  raised  at  the  bottom,  the  inclosure  filled  wilii  earth,  and 


•  The  farmer  pays  a  considerable  part  of  the  produce  as  rent  to  his  feudal  chief,  and  is  restricted  only  to  one  condition,  viz.  to  have  all 
his  la'id  in  culuvation.  Should  he  leave  any  part  of  his  fields  uniilled,  he  forfeits  the  possession  of  that  portion,  which  is  occupied  by  an- 
other husbandman. 
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carefully  sown  with  rice,  or  planted  with  esculent  roots. 
As  may  be  easily  supposed  from  this  sale  of  general  cul- 
tivation, few  forests  are  sufl'ered  to  grow  :  these  are  con- 
fined to  the  sides  of  such  mountains,  probably,  as  can  be 
subdued  by  neither  agricultural  labour  nor  skill. 

There  are  no  fences  used  in  dividing  the  cultivated 
grounds  in  this  country ;  and  the  fields  often  resemble 
kitchen  gardens  divided  into  narrow  beds,  which  are  se- 
parated from  each  otiier  by  a  deep  trench,  nearly  as  broad 
as  the  divisions  which  are  uiider  crop.  After  a  certain 
interval  the  trenches  are  filled  up  with  earth,  so  as  to  be 
converted  in  their  turn  into  beds,  and  give  the  soil  a  rest 
from  constant  bearing.  In  these  beds  the  corn  is  sown 
sometimes  lengthwise,  but  more  commonly  across ;  and 
after  the  crop  is  cut  down,  another  kind  of  grain  is  sown 
in  tlie  same  season,  between  the  stubble  of  the  old  crop, 
so  as  to  make  the  same  field  produce  twice  in  one  year. 
The  greatest  care  is  bestowed  upon  manuring  and  clean- 
ing the  ground.  Every  kind  of  substance  which  can  be 
converted  into  manure  is  carefully  collected  ;  and,  toge- 
ther with  urine  and  foul  water  from  the  kitchen,  is  mixed 
A  up  in  a  liquid  state.  It  is  then  carried  in  large  pails  to 
the  fields,  and,  by  means  of  a  ladle,  it  is  poured  upon  the 
plant  after  it  is  about  six  inches  in  height.  Irrigation  also 
is  much  practised,  wherever  water  can  be  procured  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  fields.  The  weeds  are  so  completely  clear- 
ed away,  that  "  the  most  quick-sighted  botanist,"  says 
Thunberg,  "  would  scarcely  be  able  to  discover  a  single 
plant  of  another  species  among  the  corn."  The  grain  is 
frequently  separated  from  the  straw  merely  by  beating  the 
sheaves  against  a  post  or  barrel  ;  but  is  commonly  thresh- 
ed on  straw  mats  in  the  open  air  by  means  of  flails  with 
three  swingles.  There  are  no  pasture  grounds  among  the 
cultivated  tracts ;  and  the  few  cattle  used  in  the  country 
are  all  fed  in  the  farm-yards.  Thunberg  affirms,  that  the 
soil  throughout  Japan  is  naturally  barren,  and  has  been 
rendered  so  remarkably  productive  only  by  the  labour  and 
skill  of  the  husbandman. 

Japan  abounds  in  rare  and  beautiful  plants  ;  and  as  there 
is  a  great  similarity  in  the  vegetable  productions  of  China 
and  this  kingdom,  no  doubt  from  the  vicinity  of  the  two 
countries,  they  are  mutually  indebted  to  each  other  for  an 
interchange  of  useful  vegetables.  The  ginger,  soy  bean, 
black  pepper,  sugar,  the  cotton  and  indigo  plant,  though 
not  indigenous,  are  cultivated  with  scccess,  and  in  abun- 
dance, in  Japan.  Two  sorts  of  mulberry  gro^v  ;  one  which 
feeds  the  silk  worm,  and  the  other  is  manufactured  into 
paper.  It  is  said  that  the  beautiful  black  varnish  is  pro- 
duced from  a  gum  which  exudes  from  the  bark  of  the  rluis 
vernix.  The  citrus  japonica,  a  species  of  orange  peculiar 
to  this  country,  is  found  in  a  wild  state.  But  as  the  botany 
of  Japan  has  been  treated  at  length  by  Kasmpfer  and 
Thunberg,  our  botanical  readers  are  referred  to  them  for 
parliuulars  on  this  subject. 

Gold,  silver,  and  especially  copper,  are  found  in  abun- 
dance in  Japan,  large  quantities  of  which  have  been  ex- 
ported at  various  times  by  the  Portuguese  and  Dutch. 
No  mine  can  be  opened  witliout  the  permission  of  the 
emperor,  who  claims  two-thirds  of  the  produce,  leaving 
only  one-third  to  the  proprietor  for  his  expences.  Iron 
is  scarcer  than  other  metals,  and  the  Japanese  will  not 
allow  it  to  be  exported. 

Sulphur  is  found  in  sufficient  abundance,  particularly 
in  a  certain  isfmd  near  S.itsuma ;  and  pit-coal  is  not  un- 
comnton  in  the  northern  provinces.  Rid  agate,  asbestos, 
porci  lain  clay,  flesh-coluuied  steatite,  pumice  stone  and 
white  marble  are  also  found  in  Japan ;  and  there  are  se- 


veral warm  mineral  waters,  especially  at  Obamma  and 
the  mountain  of  Omfen,  which  are  used  by  the  natives 
in  the  cure  of  various  diseases. 

It  is  singular,  that  neither  sheep  nor  goats  are  propa- 
gated in  the  Japanese  dominions.  The  latter,  and  swine, 
are  deemed  destructive  of  cultivation.  Horses  are  rare, 
and  cattle  still  more  so,  these  last  being  reserved  solely 
for  agricultural  purposes.  Buffaloes  with  a  bunch  on 
their  backs  are  sometimes  seen  employed  in  drawing  carts. 
The  cows  are  very  small  in  size,  and  are  used  rather  for 
draught  than  for  their  milk  or  their  flesh.  Dogs  are  com- 
mon in  the  domestic  state,  and  are  said  to  be  kept  from 
superstitious  motive?-.  Cats  of  various  colours  are  to 
be  seen  in  every  house,  and  are  said  to  ne  the  gene- 
ral favourites  of  the  ladies.  The  wolf  is  found  in  the 
northern  parts,  and  foxes  in  different  districts,  but  are  re- 
garded with  peculiar  detestation,  as  demons  incarnate. 
Hares  of  a  grey  colour,  and  rats  as  in  other  countries, 
have  been  seen  by  travellers  in  Japan  ;  and,  in  the  least 
inhabited  tracts,  bears,  monkeys,  deer,  kc.  are  reported 
to  be  found.  The  common  kinds  of  poultry  are  reared  in 
considerable  abundance  ;  and  great  numbers  of  wild  geese 
frequent  the  waters  between  the  islands,  and  other  places 
at  a  distance  from  the  towns  or  villages.  Herons  are  seen 
following  the  ploughman  in  the  fields;  and  the  Chinese 
teal,  the  quail,  the  crow,  pigeon,  and  bulfinch,  were  all 
observed  by  Thunberg.  Serpents  are  said  by  the  natives 
to  be  occasionally  seen ;  but  few  of  the  amphibia  are  met 
with  in  the  country.  Fish,  which  are  an  important  object  to 
the  Japanese,  and  a  principal  part  of  their  subsistence, 
are  very  numerous  around  the  coasts,  especially  salmon, 
perch,  eels,  shrimps,  oysters,  crabs;  and  the  flesh  of  the 
whales,  which  are  killed  by  harpoons,  is  sold  in  the  mar- 
kets as  an  ordinary  article  of  food  among  the  poorer  peo- 
ple. Many  curious  shells,  especially  those  that  were  of  a 
small  size  and  elegant  shape,  are  collected  by  the  Japa- 
nese, fixed  with  rice-glue  upon  carded  cotton,  and  sold 
to  the  Dutch  traders. 

The  original  population  of  Japan  has  been  little  illus- 
trated. The  present  Japanese  seem  to  be  a  kindred  race 
with  the  Chinese,  having  at  the  same  time,  according  to 
Kaeinpfcr,  a  language  radically  distinct.  Perhaps,  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  society,  as  is  observed  by  Pinkerton,  the 
Japanese  may  have  emigrated  fi'oni  China,  and  their  com- 
plete insular  separation  may  have  given  birth  to  a  language 
rendered  peculiar  by  the  progress  of  a  distinct  civilization. 
The  people  of  this  nation  are  described  by  Thunberg  to  be 
well  made,  active,  free  and  easy  in  their  motions,  and  stout 
limbed,  tliough  yielding  in  strength  to  the  northern  inhabi- 
tants of  Europe.  The  men  are  middle  sized,  and  in  gene- 
ral not  corpulent,  all  over  of  a  yellowish  colour;  in  some 
brown,  in  others  white  predominates.  The  lower  classes, 
from  exposure  to  the  sun,  are  brown,  but  ladies  of  distinc- 
tion, who  seldom  go  abroad  uncovered,  are  perfectly  white. 
The  discriminating  mark  of  the  Japancbe.  as  of  the  Chinese, 
is  the  eye.  This  organ  wants  its  characteristic  rotundity, 
being  oblong,  small,  and  sunk  deep  in  the  head,  whence 
these  people  have  the  appeai-ance  of  being  piiik-eytd.  The 
colour  of  their  eyes,  however-,  is  dark  brown,  or  ratner 
black;  and  the  eyelid  forming  a  deep  furrow,  m.-.kes  the 
Japanese  look  sharpiighted.  Their  head  is  in  general 
large,  their  neck  short,  and  their  hair  black,  thick,  and 
shining  from  the  use  of  oils. 

They  are  said  to  be  an  intelligent  and  provident  people, 
in(|Uisitive  and  ingenious,  fruij:al  snd  sob:r,  liii-ndly  -\\d. 
courteous,  frank  and  good  humoured,  uprii^hi  and  lioicst, 
brave  and  unyielding,  capable  of  concealing  and  controlling 
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their  feelings  in  an  exlraordiiiaiy  degree;  but  tlislnistful, 
proud,  unl'orgiving,  and  revengeful. 

The  usual  dress  of  the  Japanese  is  a  short  upper  gar- 
ment with  wide  sleeves,  and  a  complete  gown  underneath, 
fastened  round  the  neck,  and  reaching  quite  down  to  the 
feet  ;  the  dress  much  resembling  that  of  European  fe- 
males, except  in  being  more  confined  from  the  hips  down- 
wards, which  produces  great  embarrassment  in  walking. 
But  this  exercise  is  seldom  resorted  to  by  a  Japanese,  ex- 
cept from  compulsion.  The  rich  are  clothed  in  silks,  the 
poor  in  coarse  woollen  stufl's.  The  upper  garment  is  ge- 
nerally black,  the  under  dress  is  of  mixed  colours.  Every 
one  has  his  family  arms,  about  the  size  of  a  half  dollar, 
wrought  into  his  clothes  in  different  places,  a  practice 
common  to  both  sexes.  Thus  persons  of  a  particular  fami- 
ly may  be  easily  recognized.  A  young  lady  wears  her 
father's  arms  till  after  marriage,  when  she  assumes  those 
of  her  husband.  The  greatest  honour  a  prince  or  gover- 
nor can  confer  is,  to  present  a  cloak  with  his  arms  upon  it ; 
and  the  person  who  is  thus  honoured  puts  his  own  arms 
upon  some  under  part  of  his  dress.  In  winter  they  wear 
five  or  six  dresses  over  each  other  ;  but  though  the  weather 
is  bad  in  January  and  February,  they  use  neither  cloth  nor 
furs  in  their  apparel.  Instead  of  sho6s  they  have  soles 
merely  of  straw,  fastened  to  the  great  toe  by  a  loop,  and 
these  are  taken  off  when  they  enter  a  room.  Alihoug!> 
they  have  their  heads  half  shorn,  they  are  regardless  of  a 
burning  sun,  or  piercing  cold.  They  do  not  use  parasols 
in  sunshine,  nor  umbrellas  in  rainy  weather ;  but  in  travel- 
ling, conical  caps,  fans,  umbrellas,  and  cloaks  of  oiled  pa- 
per, are  very  commonly  used.  The  toilets  of  the  Japanese 
inust  occupy  a  considerable  share  of  attention,  as  they  are 
very  particular  in  anointing  and  dressing  their  hair,  which 
js  collected  in  a  tuft  on  the  crown  of  the  head.  Small  pin- 
cers are  employed  to  pluck  out  the  hairs  on  their  chin,  and 
these,  with  a  small  metal  looking  mirror,  are  found  in  the 
possession  of  every  Japanese.  They  cannot  be  denied,  Kru- 
senstern  observes,  to  study  great  cleanliness  of  person,  al- 
though they  make  no  use  of  linen  ;  and  this  appears  a  go- 
verning propensity  of  the  Japanese  of  every  rank.  Hence, 
in  almost  every  house,  a  bath  forms  an  essential  part  of  do- 
mestic arrangement  and  comfort.  But  in  one  respect  their 
customs  are  extremely  ofTensive.  The  privies,  which  are 
also  indispensable  in  every  house,  arc  all  built  towards  the 
street  or  road,  and  open  outwards,  exhibiting  large  jars 
sunk  in  the  earth,  to  receive  every  kind  of  ordure  and  re- 
fuse. Hence  the  stench  is  insupportable,  and  the  putrid 
exhalations,  as  Thunberg  affirms,  injurious  to  the  eyes  of 
the  natives. 

In  Japan  the  houses  are  of  wood,  never  exceeding  two 
stories,  the  upper  one  consisting  chiefly  of  garrets  and 
lumber  rooms.  Tliough  the  house  is  commodious,  it  con- 
sists in  general  of  one  room,  capable,  by  moveable  parti- 
tions and  screens,  of  being  divided  into  apartments.  Neither 
tables  nor  chairs  are  used,  the  people  sitting  squat  on  straw 
mats,  in  which  position  tliey  eat  their  food. 

The  diet  of  the  Japanese  is  composed  of  a  greater  va- 
riety of  articles  than  that  of  any  other  people  in  the  world. 
Not  contented  with  the  numerous  kinds  of  wholesome  and 
nutritive  food  supplied  by  the  produce  of  their  lands  and 
■waters,  they  contrive,  by  their  modes  of  preparing  their 
victuals,  to  render  the  less  valuable,  and  even  the  poisonous 
parts  of  animal  and  vegetable  substances  useful,  or  at  least 
harmless  articles  of  subsistence.  Their  meats  are  cut  into 
small  pieces,  thoroughly  stewed  or  boiled,  and  always  high- 
ly seasoned  with  strong  spices  and  sauces.  At  their  meals, 
the  company  are  seated  on  the  floor-mats,  with  a  small 
square  table  before  each  person,  wliose  portion  is  served 
Up  in  neat  vessels  of  porceliiin,  or  ol  japanned  wood;  which 


are  tolerably  large  basins,  always  furnished  -with  lids.  The 
guests  salute  each  other  with  a  low  bow  before  they  begin 
to  eat ;  and,  like  the  Chinese,  take  up  the  food  by  means  of 
two  small  pieces  of  wood,  held  between  the  fingers  of  the 
right  hand,  and  used  with  great  dexterity,  so  as  to  pick  up 
the  smallest  grain  of  rice.  Between  each  dish  they  drink 
warm  sacki,  or  lice  beer,  out  of  shallow  saucers,  and  at  the 
same  time  occasionally  take  a  bit  of  a  hard  boiled  egg. 
Some  of  the  most  common  dishes  arc  iish  boiled  with 
onions  and  a  kind  of  small  beans,  or  dressed  with  oil ;  fowls, 
stewed  and  prepared  in  numerous  modes;  and  boiled  rice, 
which  supplies  the  place  of  bread  for  all  their  provisions. 
Oils,  mushrooms,  carrots,  and  various  bulbous  roots,  are 
used  in  making  up  their  dishes.  Tea  and  rice  beer  are  the 
only  litiuors  used  by  the  Japanese;  and  it  is  with  dilTiculty 
that  they  can  be  persuadetl  to  taste  wines  or  spirits.  Tlie 
sacki,  or  rice  beer,  heats  and  inebriates  when  taken  to  any 
extent,  but  the  intoxication  which  it  produces  passes  off 
speedily.  Tea,  which  is  always  ready,  is  the  usual  beve- 
rage for  quenching  thirst.  It  is  customary  lo  eat  three 
times  a  day;  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  two  in  the 
afternoon,  and  eight  in  the  evening.  The  women  eat  by 
themselves,  apart  from  the  men.  The  practice  of  smoking 
tobacco,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  intioduced  iiito 
Japan  by  the  Portuguese,  is  very  common  with  both  sexes. 
Tlieir  pipes  are  very  short,  seldom  more  than  six  inches  in 
lengtl),  and  scarcely  contain  half  a  thimble  full  of  tobacco. 
The  stem  is  made  of  lackered  bamboo,  and  the  mouth-piece 
and  bowl  of  copper.  They  are  smoked  out  by  a  very  few 
whiffs,  and  require  to  be  repeatedly  filled.  The  apparatus 
used  by  persons  of  distinction  consists  of  an  oblong  box, 
about  eiglueen  inches  in  length  and  a  foot  in  breadth,  of  a 
brown  or  black  colour,  which  contains,  besides  pipes  and 
tobacco,  three  cups;  one,  which  is  lined  with  brass,  for 
holding  a  live  coal  to  light  the  pipe,  another  to  receive  the 
ashes  of  the  tobacco,  and  a  third  to  serve  as  a  spit-box. 
At  visits,  this  apparatus  is  the  first  thing  that  is  placed  be- 
fore the  guests,  and  is  sometimes  carried  by  a  servant  to 
places  where  tobacco  is  not  expected  to  be  presented.  The 
poorer  classes  have  their  tobacco  pouch  and  pipe  slung  to 
their  girdle  by  a  silken  cord. 

Polygamy  is  allowed  in  Japan,  as  in  other  Asiatic  coun- 
tries; though,  in  general,  all  but  one  female,  who  is  acknow- 
ledged a  wife,  are  merely  regarded  as  concubines.  This, 
of  course,  applies  to  the  higher  classes;  the  poor  can  only 
maintain  one  woman.  The  husband  here,  as  in  all  eastern 
countries,  exerts  a  complete  despotism,  but  the  wives  are  not 
so  closely  shut  up  as  in  China.  Married  women  distinguish 
themselves  in  some  places  by  painting  their  teeth  black,  and 
in  others  by  pulling  out  the  hair  of  their  eye-biows.  They 
are  known  also  by  wearing  the  knot  of  tlieir  girdle  befoie, 
while  others  have  it  behind  Maniages  are  solemnized 
in  the  open  air,  in  the  presence  of  the  priests  and  relations 
of  the  parties,  without  much  pomp  or  solemnity.  The 
bridegroom  and  bride  advance  together  to  an  altar,  creeled 
for  the  purpose,  with  a  torch  in  their  hands,  and  while  the 
priest  reads  a  form  of  prayer,  tlie  latter  having  lighted  her 
torch  at  a  burning  lamp,  holds  it  out  to  the  btidegroom, 
who  lights  his  torch  from  hers.  The  guests  then  con- 
gratulate the  new  married  couple,  and  the  ceremony  is 
concluded.  The  suitor  makes  a  present  to  the  father-in- 
law  before  obtaining  his  daughter ;  so  that  the  more  daugh- 
ters a  man  has,  and  the  handsomer  their  persons,  so  much 
the  richer  is  he  esteemed.  The  women  often  paint  tlieir 
lips  with  a  violet  colour  ;  and  are  described  by  Thunberg 
as  not  remarkable  for  modesty.  Nor  are  they  the  less  es- 
teemed for  having  served  in  the  public  brothels,  establish- 
ments which  are  found  in  every  town  and  village. 

The  bodies  of  persons  of  distinction  are  burned,  while 
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others  aie  intei  reel.  Tlic  luncial  pile  is  erected  in  a  small 
house  of  stone  fitted  for  the  purpose,  and  provided  with  a 
chiiDiiey.  The  body  is  brought  thither,  accompanied  by 
men  and  women,  and  attended  by  a  numerous  train  of 
priests,  who  are  continually  occupied  in  singing.  Upon 
reaching  the  place  for  burning,  one  of  the  priests  sings  the 
eulogy  of  the  deceased,  and  having  thrice  waved  a  lighted 
torch  over  the  body,  throws  it  away.  It  is  then  picked  up 
by  one  of  the  children,  or  other  relatives  of  the  deceased, 
and  applied  to  the  funeral  pile.  The  ashes  are  carried 
away  in  a  costly  vessel,  and  preserved  for  some  time  in  the 
house,  but  afterwards  are  buried  in  the  earth.  Those  who 
are  not  burned  are  inclosed  in  a  wooden  chest,  and  let 
down  into  a  gtavc  in  the  customary  manner.  Fragrant 
spices  are  cast  into  the  s'ave,  and  flowers  planted  on  the 
eai'th  which  covers  it.  The  surviving  relatives  visit  the 
tombs  of  their  friends  for  many  years  after  their  death,  and 
sometimes  during  the  whole  of  iheir  lives,  besides  observ- 
ing, as  in  China,  the  feast  of  lanthorns  in  honour  of  the  dead. 

In  every  superstitious  country,  we  find  the  celebration  of 
festivals  attended  by  a  relaxation  of  public  morals,  but  in 
Japan  a  salutary  check  is  imposed  upon  an  abandonment  to 
licentiousness  by  a  wise  regulation,  prohibiting  the  celebra- 
tion of  national  feasts  for  days  successively.  In  conformi- 
ty with  this  law,  the  feast  called  Kermes  is  held  on  the  1  Ith, 
13th,  and  13th  days  of  October.  Krusenstern  mentions  a 
feast  celebrated  on  the  1st  of  April  called  Mussume  Mat- 
zury,  on  which  occasion  parents  present  dolls  to  their  chil- 
dren. Trifling  as  the  object  of  this  festival  appears,  the 
Japanese  seem  to  regard  it  otherwise,  as  they  gravely  re- 
quested the  suspension  of  the  work  of  the  ship  carpenters 
ashore  during  its  celebration,  which  consists  in  dances, 
dramatic  representations,  and  magnificent  processions. 
The  usual  holidays  in  Japan  are  the  first  day  of  every 
month,  when  they  rise  early,  dress  in  their  best  clothes,  and 
visit  their  superiors  or  friends  to  wish  them  joy  of  the 
new  moon  ;  the  fifteenth  day,  when  the  moon  is  at  the  full ; 
and  the  twenty-eighth  day,  or  the  day  before  the  new  month. 
Besides  these  monthly  festivals,  they  celebrate  five  others 
which  happen  only  once  in  the  year,  namely,  the  first  day 
of  the  new  year  ;  the  third  day  of  the  third  month  ;  the  fifth 
day  of  the  fifth  month  ;  the  seventh  day  of  the  seventh 
month ;  and  the  ninth  day  of  the  ninth  month.  These, 
which  are  all  uneven  numi)ers,  are  regarded  by  the  Ja- 
panese as  unlucky  days;  and,  therefore,  laying  aside  all 
business,  they  are  dedicated  to  mirth  and  mutual  con- 
gratulations. On  some  of  these  days,  in  preference  to  or- 
-dinary  days,  they  choose  to  celebrate  their  nuptials,  and  to 
sive  their  entertainments.  Their  amusements  on  these 
occasions  consist  chieily  in  dramatic  representations  and 
dances.  In  their  theatres,  the  spectators  sit  on  benches 
fronting  the  stage,  which  is  a  little  elevated,  but  so  small 
and  narrow  as  seldom  to  allow  room  for  more  than  one  or 
two  actors  at  a  time.  They  generally  represent  some  great 
exploit  or  love  story  of  their  divinities  and  heroes,  which 
are  frequently  composed  in  verse,  and  sometimes  accom- 
panied with  music.  No  machinery  or  decorations  are 
brought  forward;  but  the  chief  part  of  the  amusement  ssems 
to  consist  in  the  frightful  dresses  and  uncouth  contortions  of 
the  actors.  The  dances  at  private  entertainments  are  per- 
formed by  young  women  and  boys  hired  for  the  purpose, 
who  exhibit  a  variety  of  pantomimical  gestures  and  evolu- 
tions, expressive  of  some  heroic  action  or  love  intrigue, 
regulating  their  steps  at  the  same  time  by  the  music. 

The  most  prevalent  religious  sects  in  Japan  are  those  of 
Sinto  and  Budsdo.  That  of  Sinto,  which  is  the  most  an- 
cient, though  its  adherents  are  now  least  numerous,  is  con- 
ceived to  have  originated  from  Babylonian  emigrants,  and 
to  have  been  originally  very  simple  and  pure  in  its  tenets. 


Its  followers  acknowledge  a  Supreme  Being,  who  inhabits 
the  highest  heavens,  and  who  is  far  too  great  to  require 
their  worship;  but  they  admit  a  multitude  of  inferior  di- 
vinities, who  exercise  dominion  over  the  eartli,  water,  air, 
&c.  and  have  great  power  in  promoting  the  happiness  or 
misery^  of  the  human  race,  'i'hey  have  some  conception  of 
the  soul's  immortality,  and  believe  that  a  happy  abode  im- 
mediately under  heaven  is  assigned  to  the  spirits  of  the 
virtuous,  while  those  of  the  wicked  shall  be  doomed  to 
wander  to  and  fro  under  the  firmament.  Their  practical 
precepts  are  directed  to  inculcate  a  virtuous  life,  and  obe- 
dience to  the  laws  of  the  sovereign.  They  abstain  from 
animal  food,  and  are  reluctant  to  shed  blood,  or  even  to 
touch  a  dead  body.  Their  churches  contain  no  visible  idols, 
nor  any  representation  of  the  Supreme  Being,  but  some- 
times a  small  image  is  kept  in  a  box,  to  represent  some  in- 
ferior divinity,  to  whom  the  temple  is  consecrated.  In  the 
centre  of  the  temple  is  frequently  placed  a  large  minor, 
made  of  well  polished  cast  metal,  which  is  designed  to  re- 
mind the  worshippers,  that  in  like  manner  as  their  person- 
al blemishes  are  therein  displayed,  so  are  their  secret  evil 
thoughts  exposed  to  the  all-searching  eyes  of  the  immortal 
gods.  The  worshippers  approach  these  temples  with  great 
devotion  of  manner,  and  with  the  most  scrupulous  atten- 
tion to  cleanliness  of  person  and  apparel.  Advancing  re- 
verently to  the  mirror,  they  bow  themselves  to  the  ground, 
prefer  their  prayers,  present  their  offerings,  and  then  re- 
pair to  their  amusements.  The  Kubo  professes  himself 
to  belong  to  this  sect,  and  is  bound  to  make  a  visit  annual- 
ly in  person,  or  by  ap  ambassador,  to  one  of  their  temples, 
to  perform  his  devotion,  and  present  gifts. 

Budsdo's  doctrine  was  brought  originally  from  the  coast 
of  Malabar,  and  is  considered  the  same  with  that  of  Budha 
in  Hindostan.  Passing  from  China  into  Japan,  it  became 
blended  with  that  of  Sinto,  and  gave  birth  to  a  monstrous 
mixture  of  superstitions.  Its  peculiar  tenets  are,  that  the 
souls  of  men  and  of  beasts  are  equally  immortal,  and  that 
the  souls  of  the  wicked  are  condemned  to  undergo  punish- 
ment and  purification,  by  passing  after  death  into  the  bodies 
of  the  lower  animals.  There  are  many  other  sects,  very 
opposite  in  their  tenets  and  observances;  but  they  are  said 
to  live  together  in  great  harmony,  or  rather  I©  share  in  all 
their  mutual  superstitions.  The  Dairi,  or  ecclesiastical 
sovereign,  seems  to  be  the  general  head  of  all  those  dif- 
ierent  sects,  and  appoints  the  principal  priests  through- 
out the  country.  Every  sect  has  its  respective  church 
and  peculiar  idols,  which  are  commonly  remarkable  for 
their  uncouth  and  hideous  form.  Thunberg  mentions  one 
colossal  wooden  image,  which  measures  ten  yards  across 
the  shoulders,  and  affords  room  for  six  men  to  sit  upon 
its  wrist.  The  inferior  divinities  are  innumerable,  as  al- 
most every  trade  has  its  tutelar  god  ;  and  in  one  temple 
not  less  than  33,333  are  said  to  be  ranged  around  the  s'.- 
preme  deity.  The  temples  are  commonly  built  in  the 
suburbs  of  the  town,  on  the  most  elevated  and  suitable 
spots,  to  which  are  frequently  attached  beautiful  avenues 
of  cypress  trees,  with  handsome  gates.  The  idols  arc 
usually  exhibited  upon  an  altar  surrounded  with  flowers, 
incense,  and  other  decorations.  They  are  filled  with  the 
lower  or  secular  priests,  who  attend  to  keep  them  clean, 
to  light  the  lamps  and  fires,  to  present  the  flowers  and  in- 
cense, and  to  admit  worshippers  at  all  times  of  the  day. 
Even  strangers  are  allowed  to  enter,  and  sometimes  to 
lodge  in  the  temples.  To  some  of  the  more  noted  churches 
it  is  common  to  perform  pilgrimages,  especially  to  the 
temple  of  Tsie,  the  most  ancient  in  the  empire,  and  al- 
most completely  decayed  with  age,  notwithstanding  the 
utmost  care  to  preserve  its  ruins.  Its  sole  oinaments  are 
a  mirror,  denoting  that  nothing  can  be  hid  from  the  SU' 
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prcme  being,  and  slips  of  white  paper  lumg  round   the 
walls,  to  sigiiily  that  nothing  but  what  is  pure  should  ap- 
proach  his   presence.     To   this   place   ilie  emperor  must 
send  an  ambassador  on   the   first  day  of  every  month,  and 
every  individual  must   make   a  visit,  at  least  once   in    the 
course  of  his  life.     Such  a  pilgrimage,  besides  its  general 
merit,  is   rewarded   with   an    indulgence,   or  remission  of 
sins  for  a  whole  year.     There  are  also  in  Japan   orders  ot 
monks   or  nuns  ;  one  of  which   consists  of  blind    persons, 
a  kind  of  beggars  dispersed  over  the  empire,  and  another, 
called    monks  of  the   mountain,  are   a   species  of  fortune 
tellers  and  quack-doctors,  who  are  bound  to  live   on  roots 
and  herbs,  to   practise  constant  ablutions,  and  to  traverse 
deserts  and  moimtains  once  in  tlie  year.     Tliere  are   like- 
wise several  philosophical   sects   in   the  country,  who  dis- 
claim all  external  worship;  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of 
which    adopts  the   tenets  of  the  Chinese    Confucius,   and 
resembles  in  its  general    principles   the  ancient  school  of 
Epicurus.     Its   followers   acknowledge  a    kind   of   ariima 
mtindi,  but  limit  the  existence  of  man  to  the  present  lile  ; 
and  inculcate    the    general    practice  of  virtue,    but   allow 
and  even  applaud  the  conmiissioTi  of  suicide.     Almost  im- 
mediately after  the  discovery  of  Japan  by  the  Portuguese, 
the  Christian  religion  was   introduced  into  the  country  by 
the  Jesuit  missionaries   in  the  year  1549  ;  and  made  such 
rapid  progress,   that   several    princes  of  the  empire  were 
soon  ranked  among  its  converts,  and  about  the  year  1582, 
a  public  embassy  was  sent  from    the  Japanese   court    with 
letters  and  valuable  presents   to  the  Roman  pontifi'.     But 
the  Portuguese  who  had  settled  in  great  numbers  in  Japan, 
intoxicated  by  the  extent  of  their  commerce,  and  the  suc- 
cess of  their  religion,  became  so  obnoxious  to  the  natives 
by  their  avaricious  and  doinineering  conduct,  that  the  re- 
presentations of  the  heathen  priests  became  at  length  suf- 
ficiently powerful  to  procure  a  prohibition   from   the  em- 
peror against  the  new  religion,  which  threatened  to  over- 
turn all  the  ancient  institutions  of  the  country.     A  violent 
persecution    was   commenced   against   the   Christians,    of 
whom  20,000  are  said  to  have   been   put   to   death   in   the 
year  1590.     Still  did  the  number  of  proselytes  continue  to 
increase,  and  in  1591  and  1592,  twelve  thousand  were  con- 
verted and  baptized.     One  of  tlie  emperors,  named  Kubo 
Fide  Jori,  with  his  whole  court   and  army,   embraced  the 
Christian  name  ;  and  had    the  Portuguese   settlers   in  the 
country  acted  with  ordinary  prudence  and  gentleness,  their 
cause  must  have  triumplied  ;   but  the  insolence  of  some  of 
their  prelates  to  some  prince  of  the  blood   became  so  in- 
supportable, that  a  new  persecution  arose  in  the  year  1596, 
which  was  carried  on  without  intermission    for   the   space 
of  40  years,  and  ended  in  the  year  1638  with  the  total  ex- 
termination  of  the  Cliribtians,  and  the  banishment  of  the 
Poituguese  from  the  country.    The  Japanese  government, 
considering  the  unwarrantable  conduct  of  these  settlers  to 
be  inseparable    from   their   principles  as  Christians,    have 
persevered    in   the    enforcement   of   the    most   cllicacious 
measures  to  prevent  their  re-introduction  into  the  country  ; 
and  in  order  to  detect  any  concealed  adherent  of  tliese  pro- 
scribed sentiments,  all  persons  ai-e  required  to  prove  their 
freedom   from  such  heresy,  by  publicly  trampling,   at  the 
festival  of  the  new  year,  upon  the  images  of  the  Catholic 
saints. 

The  form  of  government  at  present  in  Japan  is  pure 
despotism,  to  the  exclusion  of  pontifical  interference  in 
the  executive  part.  But  as  the  Uairis,  or  spiritual  mo- 
narchs,  reigned  through  a  long  period  of  hereditary  suc- 
cession, we  can  only  accoutit  for  the  ascendency  of  the 
secular  princes,  by  supposing  that  the  former,  resigning 
themselves  to  tlie  more  congeiiial  and  pleasing  cares  of 
religion,  held  the  reins  of  goveiiiincnt  with  a  feeble  hand. 


This  change  was  effected  not  without  bloodshed  and  com- 
jiiotion.  The  veneration  with  which  the  Dairi  arc  still  re- 
garded resembles  the  honours  paid  to  the  gods  themselves. 
His  person  is  considered  as  too  sacred  to  be  exposetl  to 
the  air  and  sun,  and  still  less  to  the  view  of  any  human 
creature.  He  never  passes  beyond  the  precincts  of  his 
court ;  and  if  he  is  at  any  time  under  an  absolute  necessity 
of  going  out  of  his  palace,  he  is  generally  borne  on  men's 
shoulders  that  he  may  not  touch  the  earth.  His  hair, 
nails,  and  beurd,  are  never  sutfered  to  be  cut  or  cleaned, 
unless  by  stealth,  and  while  he  is  asleep.  Me  never  eats 
twice  from  the  same  plale,  and  all  the  vessels  once  used 
in  iiis  meals,  which  are  purposely  of  an  inferior  kind  of 
porcelain,  are  usually  broken  to  pieces,  that  they  may  not 
be  profaned  by  unhallowed  hands  His  attendants  are,  with 
few  exceptions,  selected  from  his  own  kindred;  and  i)eyond 
the  precincts  of  his  court  few  persons  know  even  his  name 
till  long  after  his  death.  Since  the  retrenchment  of  his 
power  he  derives  his  revenues  from  the  town  and  district 
of  Miaco,  from  an  allowance  out  of  the  Kiibo's  treasury, 
and  from  the  large  sums  which  he  acquires  by  conferring 
titles  of  honour.  This  ecclesiastical  court  is  likewise  the 
principal  seat  of  literature,  and  may  be  considered  as  the 
only  university  in  the  empire.  The  students  are  maintain- 
ed and  instructed  at  his  expence  in  the  history  of  the  coun- 
try, mathematics,  poetry,  music.  Sec.  The  Kubos,  or 
secular  emperors,  now  reign  in  hereditary  succession. 
Each  province  of  the  empire  is  governed  by  a  prince,  who 
is  responsible  to  the  emperor  for  his  administration.  He 
enjoys  the  revenues  of  his  government,  keeps  his  court, 
and  defrays  all  the  civil  expences.  Such  an  order  of  things 
appears  to  us  only  safe  against  turbulence  aiid  faction 
by  powerful  checks.  Perhaps  it  is  secured  in  Japan  by 
mutual  jealousy,  and  the  impi-essions  of  unlimited  sub- 
mission to  the  emperor,  a  feature  of  character  peculiarly 
Asiatic. 

Thunberg  informs  us,  that  the  laws  of  Japan  are  few, 
but  rigidly  enforced,  without  regard  to  persons.  We  have 
little  acquaintance,  however,  with  the  Japanese  code. 
We  are  told  that  most  crimes  are  punished  with  death, 
and  that  none  may  incur  this  from  ignorance,  a  brief  code 
in  large  characters  is  posted  up  in  every  town  and  village, 
and  regularly  read  in  the  temples.  Thisj  however,  respects 
rather  the  crimes  prohibited  than  the  penalties  annexed, 
which  are  said  to  be  in  some  cases  purposely  kept  un- 
known, and  tliis  uncertainty  they  affirm  to  have  a  salutary 
effect  in  deterring  offenders. 

The  Japanese  have  been  celebrated  for  their  proficiency 
in  the  arts  and  sciences.  Perhaps  the  safest  standard  of 
comparison,  in  this  respect,  will  be  their  neighbours  the 
Chinese.  They  excel  in  manufactures  of  silk  and  cotton. 
Their  swords  are  of  curious  workmanship.  Tlieir  var- 
nish is  well  known  as  inimitable,  but  for  this  they  ai-e 
chiifly  indebted  to  the  vegetable  from  which  it  is  made. 
The  Japanese  cultivate  music,  painting,  drawing,  geogra- 
phy, astronomy,  anti  history.  They  are  totally  unac- 
C|uainted  with  anatomy,  and  have  no  farther  knowledge  of 
natutal  philosophy  and  chemistry  than  a  few  notions  gather- 
ed from  European  physicians.  Their  surgery  consists 
almost  entirely  in  burning  pellets  of  moxa  (or  the  leaves 
of  niugwort  rubbed  soft  like  cotton)  upon  the  jilace  which 
is  supposed  to  be  the  seat  of  disease  ;  and  thus  forming  an 
issue,  which  is  kept  open  for  some  time.  They  also  punc- 
ture with  a  silver  needle  where  pains  are  felt.  Krusen- 
stern  mentions  that  one  of  the  talks,,  (or  interpreters  of  the 
Dutch  language)  knew  that  TeniriH'e  belonged  to  the 
Canary  Islands,  and  St  Catharines  to  Brazil,  from  which 
we  may  conclude  tlial  tlu:y  are  no  despicable  geographers 
for  Asiatics.     Their  drawings,  we  suspect,  may  challenge 
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coitipelhion  wilh  those  of  Cliina,  like  them,  bidding  de- 
fiance to  perspective;  and  so  scrupulous  are  they  in  copy- 
ing from  originals,  that  ugliness  meets  with  no  flattery 
from  their  portrait  painters.  Though  we  are  not  acquaint- 
ed wilh  the  exact  extent  of  their  astronomical  knowledge, 
we  know  that  there  is  a  set  of  people,  called  Issis,  in- 
habiting temples  near  Jeddo,  who  foretel  eclipses  of  the 
sun  and  moon.  Their  predictions  are  inserted  in  calen- 
dars, of  which  two  sorts  are  |)ublished  annually  at  Joddo, 
one  complete  for  the  rich,  and  another  abbreviated  for  the 
poor.  Their  art  of  printing  is  confined  to  the  use  of 
blocks,  with  which  they  impress  only  one  side  of  the  pa- 
per. Schools  generally  abound,  and  corporal  punislmient, 
it  is  said,  is  not  introduced  into  their  system  of  education. 
Their  children  are  stimulated  to  emulation,  and  worthy 
achieveiTients,  by  the  recital  of  songs  in  i)raisc  of  their 
deceased  heroes.  A  few  of  the  more  studious  acquire  the 
Chinese  language,  and  some  of  the  physicians  are  able  to 
understand  the  Dutch,  and  even  the  Latin.  They  have 
some  knowledge  of  engraving  ;  and  are  tolerably  versed 
in  the  practical  part  of  surveying,  so  as  to  possess  pretty 
accurate  maps  of  their  own  country  and  its  towns.  Their 
artificers  work  very  skilfully  in  iron  and  copper,  and  in  a 
mixture  of  gold  and  copper,  called  sowas,  which  they 
have  the  art  of  staining  black  or  blue  by  means  of  their 
ink.  They  excel  in  the  fabrication  of  steel  instruments, 
and  their  swords  are  of  incomparable  proof.  They  are  ac- 
C]uainted  with  the  art  of  making  glass,  and  grinding  it  for 
telescopes  ;  with  the  construction  of  watches,  which  they 
leained  from  their  European  visitors;  and  with  the  manu- 
facture of  paper  from  the  bark  of  the  mulberry  tree. 
Their  silk  and  cotton  stuffs  are  equal,  and  often  supeiior 
to  similar  productions  of  other  eastern  countries  ;  and  their 
laquering  or  varnishing  in  wood  surpasses  all  the  attempts 
which  have  ever  been  made  in  that  department  by  any 
other  people  in  tfie  woild.  This  varnish  is  made  from  the 
juice  of  the  ihus  vcrnix,  which,  upon  its  first  exuding 
from  the  tree,  is  of  a  lightish  colour,  and  of  the  consist- 
ence of  cream;  but  the  surface  exjjoscd  to  the  air  im- 
mediately becomes  black.  It  is  of  so  trans|)arent  a  na- 
ture, that  when  it  is  laid  unmixed  upon  boxes,  and  other 
articles  of  furniture,  every  vein  of  the  wood  may  be 
clearly  seen.  But  they  make  it  of  various  colours,  espe- 
cially black  or  red,  by  mixing  it  with  powdered  substances 
of  tnese  colours.  They  apply  it  with  a  brusii  ;  and  with 
as  smooth  a  surface  as  possible  ;  and  when  well  dried  in 
the  sun  it  becomes  harder  than  the  board  on  which  it  is 
laid.  It  is  then  rubbed  with  a  smooth  stone  and  water, 
till  completely  polished,  when  it  is  covered  with  a  mix- 
ture of  turpentine  oil.  This  vainish  flies  and  cracks  like 
glass  when  struck  wilh  a  hard  substance  ;  but  is  capable 
of  being  exposed  to  boiling  water  without  receiving  any 
damage. 

Jeddo,  the  capital  city,  is  situated  in  a  bay  on  the  south- 
east side  of  the  island  of  Niplion.  As  Europeans  have 
little  fieedom  heie,  no  accur.ttc  idea  can  be  formed  of 
its  extent.  A  large  river  runs  through  it.  The  empe- 
ror's palace  and  its  appendages  comiiose  of  themselves  a 
towii.  It  may  be  incluiled  among  metropolitan  cities  of 
the  first  class,  in  point  of  size.  Miaco,  the  second  city  of 
the  empire,  slaiuls  iidand  about  160  miles  south-west  of 
Jetldo.  It  is  the  first  commercial  and  manufacturing  city 
in  these  dominions.  Here  is  fixed  the  Dairi's  palace  and 
court,  whence  Miaco  may  be  considered  the  seat  of  the 
arts  and  sciences  Its  population  has  been  rated  at  about 
400,0;)0  souls,  and  that  of  the  capital  at  half  a  million. 
W.  do  iiot  vouc!,  for  the  accuracy  of  this  computation. 
There  are  from  30  to  40  other  cities,  of  which  the  great- 
est part  are  flourishing,  and  of  considerable  extent. 


The  imperial  palace,  and  edifices  of  the  nobility,  seem 
almost  to  rival  in  splendour  those  of  China.  The  saloon 
of  the  hundred  mats  is  600  feet  long  by  300  broad.  Cedar, 
camphor,  and  other  precious  woods,  are  employed  in  the 
pillars  and  ceilings. 

The  iHiblic  roads  are  constructed  and  kept  with  great 
care.  They  are  made  very  broad,  with  a  ditch  on  each 
side  to  carry  off  the  water;  and  are  frequently  bordered 
with  hedges,  which  sometimes  arc  formed  of  the  tea-shrub. 
Posts  are  regularly  erected  to  indicate  the  miles,  which 
are  all  measured  Iroin  the  capital,  and  also  to  direct  the 
traveller  at  every  cross  road.  At  the  time  when  the  prin- 
ces of  the  country  make  their  annual  journey  to  the  court, 
the  roads  are  freed  from  every  kind  of  dirt,  sprinkled  with 
water  in  hot  weather,  and  sometimes  even  swept  with 
brooms.  In  travelling  on  these  roads,  it  is  the  rule  for  all 
who  arc  going  towards  the  capital  to  keep  to  the  left,  and 
for  those  who  move  in  an  opposite  direction  to  take  the 
right  ;  or  rather  for  each  passenger  to  keep  always  to  the 
side  on  his  left  hand.  The  roads  arc  more  easily  preserv- 
ed in  so  good  a  state,  as  no  wheel-carriages  are  used  in 
the  country  for  travelling,  except  a  few  carts  near  the  ca- 
pital, which  are  confined  to  one  side  of  the  highway  ;  and 
the  horses  are  commonly  provided  with  straw  covers  to 
their  feel,  instead  of  iron  shoes.  The  poorer  class  Havel 
on  foot,  and  others  either  on  horseback  or  in  palankeens. 
Several  peisons,  and  sometimes  a  whole  family,  are  mount- 
ed on  one  horse.  In  such  cases,  the  man  sits  on  the  sad- 
dle with  his  legs  extended  forwards  on  each  side  of  the 
horse's  neck,  and  the  rest  of  the  party  are  carried  in  bas- 
kets on  each  side,  while  a  person  walks  before  to  lead  the 
animal.  The  palankeens,  or  Kangoes  and  Norimons,  as 
they  are  called  in  Japan,  arc  of  various  sizes  ;  but  the  bet- 
ter kind  are  so  large,  that  the  traveller  may  lie  down,  or 
sit  at  his  ease,  on  stuffed  maltrasses  and  cushions.  There 
are  windows  in  the  sides,  and  various  conveniences  within 
these  vehicles.  The  pole  by  which  they  are  carried  passes 
along  the  roof,  and  is  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  the  bearers, 
who  generally  keep  time  by  a  song,  and  travel  at  the  rate 
of  a  league  in  the  hour,  or  ten  leagues  in  the  day.  When 
any  of  the  grandees  is  going  to  court  through  the  streets 
of  the  capital,  it  is  the  fashion  for  his  bearers  to  carry  the 
pole  aloft  on  their  hands,  and  to  move  at  the  utmost  speed 
in  their  power. 

As  we  have  no  certain  data  on  which  to  estimate  the 
popuhaion  of  tiie  Japanese,  empire,  we  feel  more  at  a  loss 
on  this  branch  of  our  subject  than  any  other.  Some  hold 
China  to  be  a  fair  standard  of  reference  for  Japan,  and  ac- 
coidingly  assign  30,000,000  as  the  proportionate  amount. 
Others  are  content  to  rate  the  population  at  little  more 
than  half  of  this  estimate;  yet,  as  all  travellers  agree  in 
stating  that  an  overflowing  population  is  seen  moving  about 
the  streets  and  highways,  we  must  reckon  Japan  one  of 
the  most  populous  countries,  in  proportion  to  the  extent 
of  suif.ice,  in  the  world.  The  same  difficulty  occurs  in 
stating  the  military  force  of  the  kingdom.  Some  compute 
the  army  at  400,000  men,  we  know  not  how  correctly. 
According  to  our  ideas  of  a  navy,  the  Japanese  may  be 
said  to  have  none  !  The  arms  of  the  military  consists  of 
bows  and  arrows,  scymitars  and  halbcrts.  Their  bows  are 
large,  and  the  ariows  of  great  length  ;  and  the  soldier,  in 
discharging  them,  places  himself  with  one  knee  upon  the 
ground.  The  si  ymitar  is  their  chief  weapon,  and  is  worn 
by  all  except  the  peasantry.  The  blade  is  about  a  yard  in 
length,  and  slightly  curved  ;  so  excellently  tempered,  that 
they  are  said  to  cut  a  large  iron  nail  asunder,  without 
their  edge  being  turned,  and  are  considered  by  the  Japa- 
nese as  the  most  valuable  part  of  their  property.  They 
make  little  use  of  fire-arms,  and  the  few  muskets  seen  in 
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the  contrary  appear  to  be  chiefly  employed  in  bulutis.  Of 
military  tactics  they  arc  entirely  ignorant ;  bul  coiiraije, 
fortitude,  and  love  of  their  country,  have  hillieilo  sudiccd 
to  preserve  their  independence,  and  to  repel  more  than 
one  foreign  invasion  of  their  tcriitories. 

The  revenues  yielded  by  the  ditVerent  provinces  are 
stated  to  amount  to  2834  ions  ol  gold,  or  (at  10,000/.  sterl- 
ng  per  ton),  to  28,340,000/.  sterling.  The  emperor,  how- 
iever,  only  benefits  by  the  revenue  of  the  five  provinces 
of  his  own  fief  or  govenmient.  But,  as  before  mentioned, 
he  is  entitled  to  two-thirds  of  each  mine  that  is  opened  ; 
and  he  is  said  to  possess  a  large  treasure,  disposed  in  chests 
containing  each  1000  laels. 

From  the  genius  of  their  government,  and  jealousy  of 
foreign  interference,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Japanese 
have  any  external  political  relations.  Their  most  natural 
allies  would  be  the  Chinese  ;  yet  it  is  certain  that  they  do 
not  treat  even  the  Chinese  merchants,  who  frequent  the 
harbour  of  Nangasaky,  with  much  ceremony  and  respect  ; 
and  the  Dutch  at  Japan  seem  to  be  reconciled  to  mortili- 
calion,  without  gaining  any  adequate  compensation  by 
traffic.  Though  these  last  liave  been  cslablislied  at  Japai 
about  two  centuries,  their  trade  has  declined,  instead  of 
having  increased  ;  and  as  we  have  no  right  to  infer  want 
of  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  Dutch  in  watcliing  over 
their  commercial  interests,  we  must  suppose,  either  that 
they  have  nothing  to  offer  the  Japanese  worth  their  ac- 
ceptance, or  that  these  latter  are  not  to  be  seduced,  by  any 
means,  to  make  an  inconsiderate  surrender,  or  depart 
from  their  maxims  of  state.  \Vlien  we  reflect  how  often 
the  independence  of  nations  is  sacrificed  to  conimercial 
toleration,  we  must  give  the  Japanese  rulers  credit  for 
great  pi  udcnce  in  their  councils.  The  chief  articles  w  hich 
the  Dutch  carry  to  Japan  are  bullion,  European  cloths, 
silks,  spices,  printed  linens,  sugar,  sapan  wood,  tin,  ivory, 
tortoise-shell,  horns  of  the  sea  unicorn,  which  last  is 
highly  valued  by  the  Japanese  as  a  medicine.  But,  as 
before  stated,  they  are  restricted  to  the  dispatch  of  two 
ships  annually  from  Batavia.  The  cargoes  of  13  ships 
between  1784  and  1793  inclusive,  amounted  to  3,534,521 
florins.  The  returns  made  from  Batavia  to  Japan  during 
the  same  period,  which  consisted  principally  of  copper 
and  camphor,  amounted  to  2,764  879   florins. 

The  Chinese  send  annually  12  ships  from  Xingpo,  (or 
Simfo,  as  it  is  called  by  the  Japanese,)  five  of  which  ar- 
rive in  June  and  sail  in  October  ;  the  other  seven  arrive 
in  December,  and  sail  in  IMaich  or  April.  They  import 
chiefly  sugar,  ivory,  tin  plates,  lead,  silk  stuffs,  &c.  They 
export  copper,  camphor,  japanned  wares,  gold  thread, 
buffalo  horns,  sowaas  (an  artificial  metal)  painicd  and  co- 
loured paper,  umbrellas,  and  particularly  the  dye-fish, 
used  as  a  medicine  in  China.  Besides  these,  a  kind  of 
sea  plant,  and  large  dried  mussels,  called  anvaby,  consider- 
ed a  great  delicacy.  Each  Chinese  vessel,  or  junk,  being 
about  equal  to  a  ship  of  4i  0  tons,  it  would  appear  that 
their  cargoes  must  be  very  considerable  ;  yet  Krusenstern 
remarks,  that  two  ships  of  500  tons  each  might  stow  away 
vhat  is  conveyed  in  all  the  twelve. 

Kaeinpfer  has  divided  the  Japanese  history  into  three 
epochs,  the  fabulous,  the  doubtful,  and  the  certain.  The 
first  reaching  beyond  the  Mosaic  sera  of  the  creation,  our 
acquaintance  with  it  must  be  particularly  unprofitable. 
The  second,  being  mixed  with  the  Chinese  history,  and 
from  the  admission  of  Chinese  symbols,  demonstrates 
that  Japan,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  society,  was  connect- 
ed with  China,  and  tends  to  fix  a  common  origin.  The 
certain  period  begins  with  the  hereditary  succession  of 
the  Dairis  from  660  years  before  the  Christian  aera,  to 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1585.     In  the  reign  of  Gomda,  the 


9(nh  Daiii,  Japan  was  menaced  by  a  great  invasion  froitl 
the  Monguls,  the  invading  fleet  and  army,  amounting  to 
240,000  men,  being  dispersed  and  almost  annihilated  by 
a  fill  ions  tempest,  the  Japanese  pioi:sly  asciibcd  thcii 
deliverance  to  the  intcrposiliun  of  the  gods.  In  1585,  the 
generals  of  the  crown,  or  Kubos,  assumed  the  supreme 
power,  and  these  continue  to  reign  uncontrolled,  the  Dairi 
having  his  separate  court  at  Miaco,  and  presiding  over 
the  religious  and  literary  concerns  of  l!ic  empire. 

Wc  shall  present  our  readers  with    some   account,  (for 
which  we  are  indebted   to  Ki  usenstern,)  of  the   reception 
of  the  Russian  embassy  by  the  Japanese  ;  this  relation  may 
serve  both  to  amuse   the  reader,   and  to  illustrate  the  na- 
tional character.     Notwithstanding  the  national    character 
for  jealousy  of  the   arrival   of  strangers  on  its  coast,  yet 
the  Russian  ambassador  seems  to  have  expected  a  favour- 
able   result  to  his  mission.     From   the  extent  and   conti- 
guity of  the   Russian  dominions,  his  excellency   seems  to 
liave    flattered    himself  that   the   offer    and    assurance    of 
friendship  of  a  powerful  monarch  would  meet  with  a  dis- 
tinguished  reception.     But  we   cannot  blame    the  policy, 
which  viewed  with  jealousy  and  distrust  the    interference 
of  so  formidable   a  power   as  Russia   in  commercial   pur- 
suits.    Whatever  the  arguments  and  motives  of  the  Japa- 
nese   politicians  were,    the   Russian    mission    fulled   com- 
pletely   in   its   object,    and  even   the   permission   formerly 
obtained,  of  sending  a    ship   annually   to  Nangasaky,  was 
recalled.     Krnsenslein  is  pretty  liberal  of  abuse  anrl    sar- 
casm on  the  closeness  of  Dutch   policy  at  Japan.     It  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  the  Dutch  would  favour  the  views 
of  the  Russian  ambassador,  or  assist  in  opening  a  door  of 
commercial  competition  to  his  nation.     His  excellency  the 
counsellor  of  state  and  chamberlain  Resanoff,  the  Russian 
ambassador,  and   an  adequate  suite,  arrived   in  the    ship 
Nadeshda,  in  the  harbour  of  Nangasaky,  in  October  1804. 
On  the  arrival  of  the  Nadeshda,  the  first  step  resoited  to 
by  the  Japanese  was,  the  depriving  the  ship  of  its  powder 
and  fire  arms,  even  to  the  officers   fowling-pieces.     This 
measure  was  defended  on  the  principle  of  national  etiquette, 
the  subjects  of  a  foreign  power  not  being  allowed  to  go 
about  armed   in   his  Ja))anese  majesty's   dominions.     But 
whatever  the  mortification  and  feelings  of  the  ambassador 
were,  their   situation   appears   to  have   been   particularly 
irksome  to  Krusenstern  and  his  crew.     At  first  they  were 
prohibited  from  going  ashore,  and  even  from  rowing  about. 
At  length,  after  six  weeks  ncgociation,  and  on  the  plea 
of  the  ambassador's  health,  a  spot  was  assigned  as  a  walk, 
not  exceeding  100  paces  in  length   and   40   in  breadth,  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  which  were  two  watch-towers. 
A  debarkation  of  a  single  boat  was  attended  by  a  fleet  of 
10  or  15  vessels  surrounding  it  ;  in  the  same  manner  the 
boat  was  escorted  back   to  the  ship.     So  strict  were  the 
Japanese,  that  the  Nadeshda  was  debarred  intercourse  with 
the  Dutch  ships,   and  letters  were  not  even  allowed  to  be 
sent  by  them  to  Batavia.     The  ambassador  alone  was  per- 
mitted  to   transmit   a   report   to   the  Emperor  of   Russia, 
translated  by  the  interpreters  into  Dutch  with  such  scru- 
pulous accuracy,  that  every  line  of  the  translation  termi- 
nated  with   the   same   letter   as   the   lines  of  the  original. 
This  copy  was  deposited  with  the  governor.     On  the  de- 
parture of  two  Dutch  vessels,  Krusenstern  having  wished 
the   captains   a   happy  voyage,  and   made   enquiries   after 
their  health,  received  in  reply  a  sign  with  their  speaking 
trumpet.     For  this  silence,  the  chief  of  the  Dutch  factory 
apologised   by  letter   to   the  ambassador,   on  the   grounds 
that  the  captains  had  been  forbidden  to  utter  a  word.  Here 
our  author  breaks  forth  into  a    violent   philippic  against 
the  Dutch,  for  their   mean  and   servile  compliance  with 
Japanese  prejudices  yielded  in    the  true  spirit  of  gain; 
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and  though  Krusenstcrn  may  write  under  the  influence  of 
pique,  we  do  not  dissent  from  the  justice  of  his  observa- 
tion, th;it  such  conduct  is  unworthy  of  the  character  of  an 
eDlit;htcned  and  great  nation.  The  important  point  being 
at  length  settled,  of  tlie  ambassador  having  permission  to 
land,  a  considerable  building,  called  Megasaky,  was  ap- 
pointed for  his  residence,  and  watched  with  as  much  care 
as  the  seven  towers  of  Constantinople.  The  situation  of 
his  excellency's  quarters  appeals  to  have  been  selected 
with  a  remarkable  regard  to  security.  The  building  was 
placed  on  a  neck  of  land,  so  near  the  sea,  that  at  high  wa- 
ter the  tide  came  close  to  the  walls.  The  windows  were 
armed  with  double  lattice  work,  and  consisted  of  spaces 
about  a  foot  wide,  calculated  to  admit  a  very  moderate  al- 
lowance of  light.  The  whole  habitation  was  sec\ired  by 
a  bamboo  fence,  even  on  the  sea  side,  the  waves  being 
deemed  but  an  insuflicient  banier  by  the  Japanese.  Lari^e 
gates,  with  double  locks,  at  which  were  stationed  porters 
to  take  charge  of  the  keys,  and  who  seem  to  have  exe- 
cuted their  tiust  with  troublesome  fitleiity,  were  placed  on 
the  land  and  sea  sides.  Bi  sides,  guards  watched  the  spot, 
who  did  not  slumber  on  their  posts.  Thoiurh  our  author 
expatiates  on  this  barbarous  intolerance  of  tnc  Japanese, 
yet  he  does  them  the  justice  to  admit,  that  such  materi.\ls 
as  he  required  for  the  repair  of  the  ship  were  readily 
granted.  The  supply  of  provisions  was  also  liberal  to  the 
ship's  company.  The  landing  of  the  Russian  ambassador 
on  the  17th  December,  was  attended  with  circumstances 
of  considerable  pomp  and  ceremony.  The  Prince  of  Fi- 
sen's  boat,  a  barge  surpassing  in  size  and  magnificence 
every  thing  of  the  sort,  (being  120  feet  long,)  was  destined 
for  the  reception  of  his  excellency.  The  walls  and  ceil- 
ings of  the  numerous  cabins  were  varnished  in  the  hand- 
somest manner,  and  the  stairs  of  red  wood  so  highly  po- 
lished, as  to  have  the  appearance  of  lacquer.  On  the 
decks  were  spread  mats  and  the  most  costly  carpets  ;  and 
the  whole  boat  was  himg  round  with  double  rows  of  vari- 
ous coloured  silk.  On  the  ambassador  stepping  on  board, 
the  Russian  imperial  standard  waved  with  the  flag  of  the 
Prince  of  Fisen,  whose  guard  took  their  station  close  to 
the  standard.  The  Japanese  fortresses  were  decorated 
with  new  flags  and  curtains,  and  manned  by  troops  in  their 
best  dress.  An  innumerable  fleet  of  boats  accompanied 
the  ambassador  to  the  town  of  Nangasaky.  So  far  his  ex- 
cellency was  ushered  into  his  Japanese  majesty's  domin- 
ions in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  representative  of  a  pow- 
erful monarch.  But  he  had  no  sooner  landed  and  entered 
into  his  dwelling,  than  he  was  locked  up  like  a  state  crimi- 
nal, and  the  keys  were  sent  to  the  governor.  The  day 
after  the  ambassador  left  the  ship,  two  Banjos,  accom- 
panied with  a  great  number  of  boats,  came  on  board  to 
receive  the  presents.  Two  boats  lashetl  together,  with 
a  platform  of  strong  planks  laid  across,  covered  with  red 
cloth,  were  appointed  to  receive  the  large  mirror.  All  at- 
tempts to  persuade  them  to  remove  this  valuable  covering 
were  ineffectual,  as  the  respect  with  which  every  thing 
was  attended  destined  as  a  present  to  the  emperor  re- 
quired to  be  scrupulously  enforced,  and  rejected  all  paltry 
consideration  of  economy.  A  guard  instantly  jumped  into 
the  boat  for  the  honour  of  the  mirror.  One  of  the  inter- 
preters being  asked  how  it  would  reach  Jt  ddo,  replied,  it 
would  be  carried  there.  An  objection  being  raised  on  the 
ground  of  the  distance  and  number  of  men  required  to 
carry  it,  the  interpreter  gravely  answered,  that  nothing 
was  impossible  to  the  emperor  of  Japan  ;  and  that  a  live 
elephant,  a  present  from  the  emperor  of  China,  had  been 
so  transported.  We  are  furnished  with  another  trait  of 
Japanese  character  by  the  same  author,  which  shews  with 
what  ey.icniess  the  emperor's  orders  are  executed.  A 
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Chinese  jiiiik  was  drievn  ashore  on  the  east  coast  of  Japan 
in  a  gale  of  wind,  and  lost  her  masts  and  rudder.  Accord- 
ing to  an  ancient  regulation,  every  ship  touciiing  on  the 
Japanese  coast,  by  whatever  accident,  must  be  brought  to 
Nangasaky.  Accordingly,  this  junk  must  find  its  way 
there.  This  could  only  be  effected  by  a  piocess  of  tow- 
ing ;  and  the  great  probability  was,  that  during  the  voy- 
age, which  lasted  14  months,  the  towing  fleet,  consisting 
of  100  boats  and  600  men,  with  the  said  junk,  would  all 
go  to  the  bottom.  But  neither  the  intricacy  of  the  navi- 
gation, nor  perils  by  storm  frequent  on  this  coast,  nor  the 
length  of  the  voyage,  nor  the  inadccjuate  compensation  of  so 
much  toil  by  the  object  being  attained, weighed  for  a  moment, 
when  placed  in  compctitiou  with  established  custom  an  1  tiic 
emperor's  orders.  On  the  19th  February  1805,  the  Russian 
anibass.ulor  received  iiitimation  that  the  emperor  of  J  pan 
had  sent  a  person,  attended  by  eight  nobles,  with  full  pow'-rs 
to  treat  with  him.  The  persoo  deputed  was  said  to  be  of 
the  highest  rank,  and  one  who  was  permitted  to  view  the 
emperor's  feet,  though  not  to  elevate  his   look  higher. 

The  Japanese  plenipotentiary  having  arrived,  much  al- 
tercation took  place  on  both  sides  in  adjusting  the  ceremo- 
nies to  be  observed  at  the  audience.  It  was  settled  that 
the  ambassador  should  pay  the  plenipotentiary  an  Euro- 
pean, and  not  a  Japanese  compliment.  This  last  is  said 
to  be  so  very  degrading,  that  not  even  the  lowest  European 
would  submit  to  it.  The  ambassador,  however,  was  to  ap- 
pear without  his  sword  or  shoes,  nor  would  they  allow  him 
a  chair,  or  any  kind  of  European  seat.  He  was  to  sit  with 
his  feet  tucked  under  him,  in  front  of  the  governor  and 
plenipotentiary.  A  norimon,  or  sedan  chair,  was  allowed 
the  ambassador,  but  the  officers  of  his  suite  were  to  walk. 
The  arrangements  being  finally  made,  the  4th  of  April  was 
appointed  for  his  first  audience.  The  ambassador  and  his 
suite,  consisting  of  five  persons,  and  a  Serjeant  to  carry  the 
standard  of  Russia,  were  conveyed  in  a  barge  adorned  with 
flags  and  curtains,  and  landed  at  a  place  called  Mussul 
Trap.  On  an  occasion,  for  which  such  preparations  were 
made,  and  expectation  raised,  merely  an  exchange  of  com- 
pliments took  place,  and  a  few  insignificant  questions  were 
put.  The  second  audience  was  of  the  same  nature,  and 
here  ended  the  matter.  An  order  was  delivered  to  the 
ambassador,  prohibiting  any  Russian  ship  from  again  visit- 
ing Japan.  The  presents,  and  even  tiie  letters  from  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  were  refused.  It  was  enjoined,  that  ' 
any  Japanese  cast  upon  the  coast  of  Russia  should  be  de- 
livered over  to  the  Dutch,  who  would  send  them  by  way 
of  Batavia  to  Nangasaky.  Finally,  the  Russians  were  pro- 
hibited from  offerinj^-  presents  and  making  purchases,  and 
from  visiting  or  receiving  the  visits  of  the  Dutch  factor. 
The  repair  of  the  ship,  and  the  supply  of  provisions,  were 
dcci:  red  to  be  taken  into  the  imperial  account.  And  it  was 
notified,  that  the  Emperor  of  J  \p;in  had  sent  2000  sacks 
of  salt,  and  100  of  rice,  besides  2000  pieces  of  cassock  or 
silk  wadding,  the  former  as  a  present  for  the  crew,  and  the 
latter  for  the  officers.  The  reason  assigned  for  refusing 
the  presents  was,  that  the  Emperor  of  Jjpan  would  be  ob- 
liged to  make  a  suitable  return  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 
and  to  send  an  ambass  vdor  to  St  Petersburg!! :  and  that  it 
was  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  empire  for  any  Japanese  to 
qui'  his  country.  Such  was  the  result  of  an  embassy  of  which 
such  sanguine  hopes  had  been  formed  in  Russia.  Not  on- 
ly were  no  new  advantages  gained,  but  the  written  peu- 
mission  granted  to  the  Russians  to  visit  Nangasaky  was  re- 
voked. All  communication  is  now  suspended  between 
Russia  and  Japan,  nor  is  it  expected  that  it  will  be  agaio 
opened  until  some  great  change  takes  place  in  the  J^'pan- 
ese  government.  Nor,  perhaps,  is  such  a  change  vci;,  re- 
mote.    At  the  very  moment  of  our  writing  this  article,  we 
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find  it  mentioned,  among  continental  intelligence,  tliat  the 
Daiii  of  Japan  has  been  intriguing  in  secular  afVairs,  and 
endeavouring,  by  means  of  liis  priests  and  adtivrciils,  to 
gain  the  people  to  his  cause.  Whence  the  supremacy  of 
the  Kuho  is  threatened,  and  a  popular  insurrection  appre- 
hended. 

We  shall  conclude  this  article,  by  ofTeringto  our  readers 
a  description,  from  Krusenstern,  of  the  Ainos,  a  race  of 
people  but  little  known  in  Europe.  As  tliis  author's  ac- 
count has  simplicity  of  narrative,  and  the  appearance  of 
truth  to  recommend  it,  we  shall  make  no  apology  to  our 
readers  for  presenting  it  in  his  own  words.  We  shall  on- 
ly premise,  that  tlie  island  of  Jesso  was  wrested  from  the 
Ainos,  its  original  inhabitants,  by  the  Japanese  ;  the  former 
are  now  confined  to  a  small  space,  which  alone  retains  the 
name  of  Jesso,  the  rest  of  the  island  being  called  Matzu- 
lliary,  from  the  principal  Japanese  settlement  here.  The 
Japanese  discipline  exists  in  full  force  in  the  most  norther- 
ly part  of  the  island,  the  farthest  limit  of  their  empire 

"  The  Ainos,"  Krusenstern  observes,  "  are  rather  below 
the  middle  stature  being  at  the  most  five  feet  two  or  four  in- 
ches high,  of  a  dark,  nearly  black,  complexion,  with  a  thick 
bushy  bearil,  black  rough  hair  lunging  straight  down,  and, 
excepting  in  the  beard,  they  have  the  appearance  of  the 
Kamtschadalcs,  only  that  their  countenance  is  much  more 
regular.  The  women  are  sufficiently  u.j;ly  :  their  colour, 
which  is  equally  dark,  their  coal  black  hair  combed  over 
their  faces,  blue  painted  lips,  and  tattooed  hands,  added  to 
no  remarkable  cleanliness  in  their  clothing,  do  not  give 
them  any  gnat  pretensions  to  loveliness;  this  at  least  was 
the  case  with  those  we  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  on  the 
north  side  of  Jesso.  We  perceived,  indeed,  in  Aniwa  bay, 
some  who  were  younger,  whose  eyes  had  not  lost  their 
brightness,  and  who  on  this  account  were  not  cjuitc  so  ugly; 
but  I  conftis  that  the  impression  even  these  made  upon  me 
was  equally  unfavourable.  They  are  modest,  however,  in 
the  highest  degree,  and  in  this  point  form  the  conipletcst 
contrast  with  the  women  of  Nukahiwa  and  of  Olahcite. 
Their  modesty  even  amounted  to  bashlulness,  occasioned 
perhaps  by  the  jvalousy  of  their  husbands,  and  the  watch- 
fulness of  their  parents;  they  never  quitted  for  a  moment, 
while  we  were  on  shore,  the  huts  in  which  they  had  assem- 
bled, and  were  extremely  distressed  when  Dr.  Telcsius 
made  drawings  of  them. 

The  characteristic  quality  of  an  Aino  is  goodness  of 
heart,  whicli  is  expressed  in  the  strongest  manner  in  his 
countenance;  and  solar  as  we  were  enabled  to  observe 
their  actions,  they  fully  answered  this  expression.  These, 
as  well  as  their  looks,  evinced  something  simple,  but  no- 
ble. Avarice,  or  rather  rapacity,  the  common  fault  of  all 
tlie  wild  inhabitants  of  the  southern  islands  in  the  eastern 
ocean,  they  are  entirely  strangers  to  :  in  RomanzofT  bay 
they  brought  fish  on  board,  which  they  immediately  left  to 
us,  without  demanding  the  least  thing  in  return  ;  and 
much  as  they  were  delighted  with  the  presents  made  to 
them,  they  would  not  admit  them  as  their  property,  until 
they  had  been  frequently  assured  by  signs  of  their  being 
intended  for  them. 

"The  dress  of  the  Ainos  consists  chiefly  of  the  skins  of 
tame  dogs  and  seals;  but  I  have  seen  some  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent attire,  which  resembled  the  parkis  of  the  Kamtscha- 
dales,  and  is,  properly  speaking,  a  while  shirt  worn  over 
their  other  clothes.  In  Aniwa  bay  they  were  all  clad  in 
furs  ;  their  boots  were  made  of  seal  skins,  and  in  these 
likewise  the  women  were  invariably  clothed.  In  Roman- 
zofl'  bay,  on  the  contrary,  we  saw  only  two  fur  dresses,  one 
«f  which  was  a  bear's  skin,  the  other  made  of  dogs'  skins  ; 
and  the  rest  of  the  people  were  dressed  in  a  coarse  yellow 
Stuff,  made  of  the  hark  of  a  tree,  (as  we  ascertained  in  their 


houses,^  which  a  few  wore,  bordered  with  blue  cloth.  Un- 
der this  dress  they  had  another  of  a  fine  cotton  stuff,  that 
they  piobably  purchase  of  the  Japanese.  Here  we  saw  no 
boots  such  as  were  worn  by  every  one  in  Aniwa  bay  ;  but 
instea<l  of  them,  they  used  Japanese  straw  slippers.  A  few 
of  them  covered  their  legs  with  a  kind  of  half  stockings 
stitched  together,  of  the  same  coarse  stuff  as  their  ui)pcr 
garments.  This  difference  in  the  dress  of  the  Ainos  of 
Jesso  and  Sachalin  seems  to  prove  a  much  greater  degree 
of  wealth  in  the  latter  island,  and  the  men  here  appeared 
to  wear  a  more  cheerful  aspect ;  but  whether  this  is  owing 
to  their  superior  wealth  in  fish  and  furs,  which  find  a  cer- 
tain market  with  the  Japanese,  or  to  their  little  dependence 
on  these  latter,  I  cannot  pretend  to  decide,  though  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe  the  former.  The  greatest  part  of  them  went 
with  their  heads  uncovered  ;  others  wore  a  straw  hat  point- 
ed in  the  middle.  I  fancy  it  is  not  the  custom  of  the  country 
to  shave  the  hail',  though  I  saw  several  of  them  with  their 
heads  half  shorn,  prabably  oidy  in  imitation  of  the  Japanese. 
The  women,  even  the  youngest,  use  no  ornaments  on  their 
heads  ;  but,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  they  invariably 
paint  their  lips  blue, — a  practice  which,  to  an  European 
accustomed  to  the  rose  colour,  appears  extremely  vigly. 
On  the  contrary,  many  of  the  male  sex  wore  car  rings, 
which  were  commonly  merely  a  brass  ring.  I  purchased 
a  pair  of  a  young  man,  made  of  silver,  with  large  false 
pearls  suspended  from  them.  The  possessor  seemed  to 
set  great  value  on  these  ornaments,  being  very  unwilling 
to  part  with  them;  and  twice  he  repented  of  his  bargain, 
took  them  back  again,  and  demanded  a  higher  price.  An 
old  coat,  two  cotton  cloths,  and  a  piece  of  flat  white  metal, 
were  the  treasures  for  which  he  at  l.;st  exchanged  them. 
Buttons  and  old  clothes  were  the  articles  the  Ainos  most 
sought  after,  and  for  which  they  gave  their  pipes  and  other 
trifles. 

"  T)ie  huts  we  saw  in  Aniwa  bay  were,  as  I  have  already 
said,  probably  newly  built,  and  served  only  for  their  sum- 
mer residence.  In  HomansoflTbay  they  appeared  to  be  their" 
constant  abode  both  in  winter  and  summer.  The  two  we 
visited,  and  near  to  which  weie  balagans  for  drying  fish, 
consisted  of  a  single  large  room,  which,  with  a  small  divi- 
sion at  one  end,  occupied  the  whole  interior  of  the  house. 
Their  construction  did  not  seem  to  me  to  be  very  solid,  and, 
unless  the  houses  are  entirely  covcied  with  snow,  as  in 
Kamtschatka,I  cannot  conceive  how  they  are  able  to  bear  the 
cold,  which  must  be  intense  here  in  the  winter  ;  since,  even 
in  the  month  of  May,  the  thermometer  only  shewed  three 
degrees  of  warmth.  In  the  middle  of  the  room  was  a  large 
hearth,  around  which  the  whole  family,  consisting  of  eight 
or  ten  persons,  was  seate<l.  The  furniture  consisted  of  a 
large  bed,  over  which  a  Japanese  mat  was  spread,  and  se- 
veral boxes  and  barrels.  All  their  utensils  were  of  Japan- 
ese r.;anufacturc,and  mostly  lacquered.  It  appeared  from 
the  interior  of  the  house,  that  tlie  inhabitants  possessed  a 
degree  of  affluence  such  as  is  not  found  among  the  Kamts- 
chadalcs, still  less  among  the  Aleuli,  and  the  unfortunate 
inhabitants  of  Kodiack.  The  great  provision  of  dried  fish 
bore  indeed  rather  a  disgusting  appearance  ;  but  no  ob- 
jection can  be  taken  to  this  when  we  reflect,  that  their  ex- 
istence depends  upon  them,  fish  being  probably  their  only 
nourishment,  and  their  houses  on  this  account  being  chief- 
ly scattered  along  the  shore.  W^e  perceived  no  symptoms 
of  cultivation,  not  even  any  plantations  of  vegetables  ;  nor 
did  we  see  any  tame  fowls  or  domestic  animals,  except 
dogs,  which  they  had  in  great  abundance  ;  and  Lieutenant 
Golowatscheff  found  in  Mordwinoff  bay,  on  the  west  coast 
of  Patience  bay,  above  fifty  in  one  place.  In  all  probability 
they  use  them  for  their  journeys  in  the  winter ;  for  we  saw 
it!  Aniwa  bay  a  sledge,  which  bore  a  perfect  resemblance 
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to  a  Kamtscliadale  narte.  Dog  skins,  also,  are  here  an  im- 
portant article  of  dress.  We  were  struck,  on  perceivings 
that  snow-water  was  tlie  common  beverage  of  the  people 
on  the  north  side  of  Jesso,  althougli  that  of  the  river,  wiiich 
flowed  into  the  bay,  was  extremely  good.  Perhaps  the 
fear  of  cold  in  the  winter,  as  they  would  have  to  fetch  their 
water  from  the  river,  which  is  not  very  near  to  their  houses, 
has  so  accustomed  them  to  snow  water,  that  they  prefer  it 
to  that  of  the  river  so  long  as  they  are  able  to  procure  it. 
It  seemed  also  the  custom  here  (at  least,  it  was  so  in  all  the 
houses  which  either  I  or  any  of  my  officers  visited,)  to 
bring  up  a  young  bear  in  the  house,  to  wliich  a  place  was 
assigned  in  one  of  the  corners  of  the  room,  and  which  was 
decidedly  the  most  restless  of  any  of  its  inhabitants.  One  of 
our  officers  was  desirous  of  purchasing  one  of  these  bears, 
and  oflered  his  great  coat  in  exchange  for  it  ;  but  he  could 
not  persuade  the  proprietor,  although  cloth  is  of  great  va- 
lue in  the  ejes  of  the  Ainos,  as  the  Japanese  are  unable  to 
supply  them  with  it,  to  part  with  his  young  eleve. 

"  It  would  be  presuming  too  much  to  enter  into  any  de- 
tail upon  the  form  of  government  and  the  religion  of  the 
Ainos,  as  our  stay  here  was  much  too  circumscribed  for  us 
to  have  instituted  any  inquiries  into  these  subjects  ;  but, 
with  their  limited  population,  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine  any 
other  than  a  patriarchal  constitution.  During  our  visit  to 
one  of  their  houses  in  Romanzofi"  bay,  we  observed  in  the 
family,  which  consisted  of  ten  persons,  the  happiest  state  of 
harmony,  or  rather  a  perfect  equality.  We  continued  there 
some  hours,  and  were  scarcely  able  to  distinguish  the  head 
of  the  family,  so  little  assuming  were  even  the  oldest  to- 
ward sits  youngest  members.  Accordingly,  in  dividing  a  few 
presents  among  them,  I  preserved  a  most  perfect  equality, 
which  they  all  appeared  pleased  with  no  one,  not  even  the 
oldest,  remarking  that  I  had  given  him  too  little  in  propor- 
tion to  the  others  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  called  my  attention 
to  a  little  girl,  about,  eight  years  old,  whom  I  had  over- 
looked, and  who  now  obtained  her  share.  This  unanimity 
and  the  silence  which  reigns  among  them,  awake  the  most 
favourable  feelings  towards  them.  Here  was  no  loud  talk- 
ing, no  immoderate  laughter,  and  still  less  any  disputing. 
The  satisfaction  that  appeared  in  all  their  countenances  as 
they  spread  the  mats  round  the  hearth  for  us  ;  their  readi- 
ness, when  we  were  going  away,  to  laimch  their  canoes 
and  carry  us  across  the  shallows  to  our  boat,  when  they 
perceived  that  our  boatmen  were  stripping  themselves  for 
this  purpose  :  but,  still  more  than  all  this,  their  modesty 
never  to  demand  any  thing,  and  even  to  accept  with  hesita- 
tion whatever  was  offered  to  them,  wherein  they  differ 
very  much  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  west  of  Sachalin, 
whose  diffidence  La  Perouse  could  not  speak  of  with  praise  ; 
all  these  uncommon  qualities,  for  which  they  are  not  indebt- 
ed to  any  polished  education,  but  which  are  merely  the 
marks  of  their  natural  character,  make  me  consider  the 
Ainos  as  the  best  of  all  the  people  that  I  have  hitherto  been 
acquainted  with. 

"  1  have  already  mentioned  their  inconsiderable  num- 
bers, particularly  in  Jesso.  Or  the  north  of  this  island 
we  counted  only  eight  dwelling-houses,  and  if  we  admit 
ten  as  the  number  of  each  family,  this  makes  that  of  the 
inhabitants  of  this  district  only  eighty.  Farther  inland  they 
probably  have  no  establishments;  for  as  their  whole  nour- 
ishment consists  of  fish,  they  only  settle  on  the  sea  shores. 
In  Salmon  Bay,  and  Tamary  Aniwa,  the  Ainos  probably 
amount  to  three  hundred  ;  but  we  were  there  at  the  time 
of  the  fishery,  and  it  is  chiefly  from  hence  that  the  Japanese 
procure  this  article,  for  which  they  are  obliged  to  have  re- 
course to  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  bays,  who  set- 
tle here  at  such  times,  in  order  to  prepare  so  large  a  quan- 
tity.    Not  only  the  recently  built  houses  of  the  Ainos  in 


the  vicinity  of  the  Japanese  factory  is  a  proof  of  this,  but 
also  the  number  of  houses  provided  with  furniture  but  des- 
titute of  inhabitants  in  Mordwinoff  Bay,  where  Lieut.  Go- 
lowatscheff,  who  visited  that  part,  found  but  a  few  persons, 
and  these  not  merely  to  guard  the  property,  for  they  seemed 
to  consider  it  as  their  own. 

"  According  to  the  most  ancient  accounts  we  have  of 
this  island,  its  inhabitants  are  said  to  be  coveted  with  hair. 
The  Chinese  describe  it  as  a  large  country  full  of  wild 
people,  whose  whole  body  is  covered  with  hair,  anc  with 
suchenormous  beards,  that  they  are  forced  to  raise  them  up 
in  order  to  drink.  The  Dutch  in  the  well  known  expedi- 
tion in  1643,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Vries,  and  the 
Russians  under  Spanberg  in  1739,  confirmed  this  decrip- 
tion.  Although  so  many  concurring  accounts  seem  to 
testify  the  fact  of  the  natives  of  Jesso  being  overgrown  with 
hair,  nevertheless  I  am  disposed,  from  our  experience,  to 
declare  this  report  to  be  fabulous.  The  Jesuit  Hitrony- 
mus  de  Angelis,  the  first  European  who,  in  1620,  visited 
Jesso,  merely  mentions  their  bushy  beards,  but  says  not  a 
word  of  their  hairy  bodies  ;  and  as  he  resided  for  some  time 
amongst  them,  he  certainly  had  a  better  opportunity  of 
examining  their  personal  qualities  than  could  be  found  in 
the  short  visits  of  the  Dutch,  the  Russians,  or  the  Chinese, 
and  he  would  not  have  failed  to  make  known  so  striking  a 
circumstance.  On  the  north  of  Jesso  we  examined  some 
people,  but  found  that,  except  their  bushy  beard  and  the 
hair  on  their  faces,  there  was  not  the  least  thing  to  give  pro- 
bability to  such  a  story.  In  Aniwa  I  got  several  of  them 
to  uncover  thcirbreasts,  arms,  and  legs,  and  we  were  here 
convincedjto  a  certainty,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  Ainos 
have  no  more  hair  upon  their  bodies  than  is  to  be  found 
upon  those  of  many  Europeans.  Lieut.  Golowatscheff 
found  indeed  in  Mordwinoff  Bay  a  child  of  eight  years  old 
whose  body  was  entirely  covered  with  hair  ;  but  he  imme- 
diately examined  its  parents  and  several  other  grown  up 
persons,  and  found  them  all  in  that  respect  like  Europeans. 
I  will  not  flatly  contradict  the  report  of  older  and  modern 
navigators,  whose  credibility  I  do  not  atgue  against;  but  I 
believe  that  they  have  exaggerated  this  story  respecting 
the  Ainos,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  the  natives  of  the 
southern  Kuriles  ;  at  least  it  is  not  equally  true  with  regard 
to  all.  Perhaps  the  impression  whicli  the  Dutch  received 
from  their  bushy  beard,  hairy  face,  and  lank  locks,  added  to 
the  uncleanlincss  of  their  persons,  left  an  idea  that  their  bo- 
dies must  be  as  much  covered  as  their  faces  ;  and  as  they 
did  not  wait  to  examine  whether  this  were  really  the  case, 
this  gave  rise  to  a  story,  which  has  been  ever  since  repeated 
as  a  fact." 

The  following  notices  respecting  Japan,  communicated 
in  a  discouse  to  the  Literary  and  Scientific  Socity  at  Java 
by  the  Honourable  Govenor  Raffles,  and  drawn  from  the  in- 
formation of  Dr  Ainslie,  who  had  resided  four  months  in 
Nangasaky,  may  be  considered  as  the  most  recent  intelli- 
gence on  the  subject  of  this  article. 

Every  imformation  obtained  by  that  gentleman  tends  to 
confism  the  accuracy,  ability,  and  impartiality  of  Kasmpfer, 
whose  account  of  Japan  is  represented  as  one  of  the  most 
complete  works  of  the  kind  that  was  ever  produced  in  the 
same  circumstances.  The  Japanese  acknowledge  that 
from  this  book  they  know  their  own  country  ;  and  their 
first  enquiry  to  the  English  Commissioners  was  for  a  copy 
of  Kaempfer.  In  exijressing  the  estimation  in  which  his 
writings  were  held  among  them,  they  literally  observed, 
that  "  he  had  drawn  out  their  heart  from  them,  and  laid  it 
palpitating  before  us,  with  all  the  movements  of  their  (go- 
vernment, and  the  actions  of  their  men  !"  The  natives  are 
represented  by  Dr  Ainslie  as  a  nervous,  vigorous  people, 
whose  bodily  and  mental  powers  assimilate  much  nearer  r» 
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tliose  of  Europe,  than  what  arc  usually  altribuled  to  Asia- 
tics ;  as  possessed  of  masculine;  fc  uures  peifccUy  Euro- 
pean, except  the  small  leni^tliened  Tartar  eye,  which  almost 
universally  prevails  ;  as  perfectly  f  lir  and    even  bloomin}; 
in  their  complexion;  and  actually  exiiihilinf;  among  females 
of  the  hijjher  class  more  ofllie  hue  of  health  than  is  usual- 
ly found  in  I'uropc.     He  describes  their  proficiency  in  the 
sciences,  especially  in  metaphysics  and   judicial  astrology, 
as  sufficient  to  evince  a  vigorous  intellect ;  and  their  skill  in 
the  arts  as   by  no  means  resembling  the  stationary    medi- 
ocrity of  the  Chinese,  bvit  as  the  effect  of  an  ardent  and  pro- 
gressive principle  of  improvement.     Nothing,  he  tells  us, 
is  so  offensive  to  the  feelisigs  of  a  Japenese,  as  to  be  com- 
pared, in  any  one  respect,  with  the  Chiiicsc  ;   and  the  only 
occasion  on  which  he  ever  saw  the  habitual    politeness  of  a 
native  surprised  into  a  burst  of  passion,   was  when,  upon  a 
similarity  between  the  two  nations  being  unguardedly  as- 
serted, the  latter  laid  his  hand  upon  his  sword.     They  have 
at  least  none  of  that  uniformity  of  character  which  the  ar- 
tificial system  of  government  has  produced  in  China;    and 
their  women,  parlicularly,  associate  among  themselves  like 
the  ladies  of  Europe.      Dr  Ainslie  was  present   at  frequent 
entertainments  among  the  natives;  and  on  one  of  these  oc- 
casions, particularly, a  lad;,  from  the  court  of  Jeddo  perform- 
ed the  honours  of  the  table  with  an  ease,  elegance,  and  ad- 
dress, that  would  lave  graced  a  Parisian.     The  usual  dress 
of  the  Japanese  women,  even  of  the  middle  rank,  is  remarka 
bly  costly  ;  and  its  value  might  supply  the  wardrobe  of  an 
European  lady  of  the  same    rank  for    twenty  years.     The 
Japanese,  with    an  apparent    coldness,  derived    from    that 
system  of  espionage  and  principle  of  disunion  dictated  by 
the  government,  are  eager  for  novelty,  and  warm   in   their 
attachments,  strongly  inclined  to  foreign   intercourse,  not- 
withstanding the  prohibitory  political   institutions  of  their 
country,  and  apparently  ready  to  throw  themselves  into  the 
hands  of  any   nation  of  superior  intelligence;   but    at  the 
same  time  full  of  contempt  for  every  thing  below  their  own 
standard  of  morals  and  habits.     The  failure  of  the  embassy 
from  Russia  in  1814,  which  might  seem  to  contradict  this 
remark,  Dr  Ainslie  considers  as  attiibulable  to  jjarticular 
circumstances,  which  however  are  not  sufficiently  detailed, 
but  are  intimated  as  originating  in  the   influence  of  the  in- 
terested competitor  at  the  head  of  the  Dutch  establishment. 
Tiie   warehouse  in  which  the  Russian    mission   had  been 
lodged  was  pointed  out  to  Dr  Ainslie,  who  observes,  that, 
"  as  the  rats  were  let  out,  the  count  and  his  suit  were  let 
in,  where  they  remained  for   six  long  months  with  scarce 
room  to  turn,  the  mark  of  obloquy  to  the  Japanese,  and  the 
laughing  stock  of  the  European  factory."  So  lively  was  the 
impression  of  the  occurrence,  that  the  chief  Japanese  officer 
asked  the  English  commissioner,  "  if  he  too  would  condes- 
cend to  play  the  part  of  the  Russian   count  ?"---thc  officer 
answering  to  his  own  question,  "  No,  1  trust  not."     Even 
the  illiberality  of  the  Japanese,  on  the  subject  of  religion,  is 
affirmed  by  no  means  to  correspond  with  the  representa- 
tions hitherto  made  of  their  character;  and  the  annual  test 
of  trampling  on  crucifixes  and  other   Catholic   images,  is 
said  to  be  denied,  and  derided  as  a  foolish  story  by  the  fiative 
priests.     Upon  visiting  the    great  temple  on   the    hills  of 
Nangasaky,  the  English  commissioner  was  received  with 
marked  respect,  and   sumptuously  entertained   by  the   pa- 
triarch of  the  northern  provinces,  a  man    eighty   years  of 
age  ;  and  when  one  of  the  English  officersprescnt  heedless- 
ly exclaimed,  in  surprise,  JasusChristus!  the  p3tii;u-ch,turn- 
ing    half  round  with  a  placid  smile,  bowed  significantly,  ex- 
pressive of  a  hint  to  avoid  that  subject  in  that  place,  and  took 
leave  with  a  hearty  shake  of  the  hand.     It  is  mentioned  as 
an  extraordinary  fact,  that,  for  seven  years  past,  since  the 
visit  of  Captain  Pellew,  notwiilistanding  the  determination 


of  the  court  not  to  enter  into  foreign  comtnerce,  the  En- 
glish language  has,  in  obedience  to  an  etlict  of  the  Empe- 
ror, been  cultivated  with  considerable  success  by  the  youn- 
ger members  of  the  college  of  interpreters,  who  were  fiiund 
very  eager  in  their  inquiries  after  English  books.  While 
the  commissioner  was  at  Nangasaky,  tiiere  arrived  a  huge 
(Ictacliment  of  officers  of  rank,  who  had  been  employed 
nearly  four  years  in  making  an  actual  survey  of  every  foot 
ol  the  empire  and  the  dependent  isles,  one  fourth  pari  of 
which  they  had  not  yet  completed.  The  survey  appeared 
to  be  conducted  on  a  scientific  principle,  to  be  most  min- 
ute and  accurate  in  its  execution,  and  to  have  for  its  object 
the  completion  of  a  regular  geographical  and  statisucal 
description  of  the  country.  The  Japanese,  in  short,  are 
wonderfully  inquisitive  in  all  points  of  science,  and  are 
anxious  to  receive  information,  without  inquiring  from  what 
quarter  i!  comes;  and,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr  Ainslie,  arc  a 
people  with  wiiom  the  European  world  might  hold  inter- 
course without  compromise  of  character.  The  result  of 
all  that  the  commisioners  obsei'ved  is  said  to  be,  an  impres- 
sion on  the  minds  of  those  who  are  most  competent  both  to 
judge  and  act  in  the  matter,  that  a  commercial  intercoutse 
between  Great  Britain  and  Japan  might  easily  be  opi  ned. 
See  K.iempfer's  History  of  Jafian  ;  Tiuinberg's  Travels, 
vols.  iii.  and  iv.  ;  Krusenstcrn's  Voyage  round  the  IVorld  ; 
and  the  Transactions  of  the  Literary  and  Scientific  Society 
at  Java. 

JAP.'VNNING,  is  a  mode  of  ornamenting  various  articles 
with  a  hard  varnisli,  which  bears  a  good  polish,  and  can  be 
made  of  brilliant  colours  and  ornaments. 

The  natives  of  Japan  and  China  practise  this  art  in  great 
perfection.  They  have  a  decided  advantage  over  the  Euro- 
])ean  japanner  in  their  materials.  They  use  a  kind  of  resin 
called  lac,  which  is  the  sap  or  juice  of  a  tree.  The  Japan- 
ese make  incisions  in  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk,  and  re- 
ceive the  lac,  which  Hows  in  pots  set  beneath  the  incisions; 
this  lac  is  at  first  of  t!ic  colour  and  consistence  of  cream, 
but  it  becomes  black  on  the  surface  when  it  is  exposed  to 
the  air.  The  whole  mass  isref]uircd  to  become  black  be- 
foie  it  is  used,  and  for  this  purpose  it  is  put  into  very  shallow 
bowls,  and  continually  stirred  with  an  iionrod  during  twen- 
ty-four hours,  so  as  to  expose' every  part  to  the  action  of 
the  air  ;  this  makes  it  thicker  than  before,  and  of  a  fine 
black  colour,  which  they  heighten  by  adding  powdered 
charcoal. 

When  this  lac  is  laid  on  the  work,  and  dried,  it  is  po- 
lished with  a  stone  and  wyter,  and  the  polished  surf.ice  is 
oinamonted  by  gilding  or  painting,  which  is  secured  by  an 
external  coat  of  varnish,  made  of  oil  and  turpentine,  boiled 
to  a  ])roper  consistence. 

The  japanning  among  Europeans  is  difiercntly  perform- 
ed, but  the  work  Ijcars  a  ncir  resemblance  to  that  of  the 
J.iparicsc  when  finished;  it  is  applied  to  wood  papier-nia- 
c'  6,  leather  and  iron,  or  tinned  iron.  Wlien  the  articles  are 
oflhat  nature,  that  Ihcy  will  not  bear  heating  in  a  stove  to 
dry  and  hai  den  the  j  ipan,  they  must  be  done  with  lac  simi- 
lar to  the  real  jaj)an  ;  but  as  the  lac  is  only  brought  to  Eu- 
rope in  a  solid  form,  it  must  first  be  reduced  to  n  fluid  slate, 
by  dissolving  it  in  alcohol,  or  some  essential  oil  ;  and  this 
varnish  being  spread  on  the  work,  the  alcohol  or  oil  will 
evaporate,  and  leave  a  hard  superficial  coat  of  lac.  The 
varnish  may  be  mixed  with  tl)e  requisite  colours,  or  the  co- 
lours maybe  painted  upon  the  surface  of  the  varnisii,  be- 
tween the  successive  coats  which  are  .applied  ;  and  in  the 
latter  case  admit  of  painting  accordinu:  to  a  design. 

For  such  goods  as  will  admit  of  sufficient  heat  in  a  stove, 
a  more  economical  metliod  is  pursued,  the  principal  coats 
of  japan  being  made  of  boiled  linseed  oil,  with  proper  co- 
louring matters.     These   are  dried   and  hardened  in  the 
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stove,  and  the  painting  or  gilding  is  laid  on ;  a  thin  lac  var- 
nisli  is  lastly  applied,  to  give  the  external  surface;  but  it 
assimilates  to  well  with  the  first  coat  of  japan,  that  the 
whole  wears  a3  well  as  if  it  was  done  with  solid  lac  in  the 
Japanese  method. 

Japanning  luitli  lac.  This  is  principally  used  for  ornamen- 
ting wood,  leather,  and  paper,  but  the  latter  can  be  japan- 
ned by  heat  like  the  metals. 

The  following  receipts  are  given  in  the  Handmaid  to  the 
Arts,  for  the  varriishes  which  are  to  form  the  giounds  or 
surfaces  on  which  the  painting  or  gilding  arc  to  be  laid. 
Dissolve  two  ounces  of  coarse  seed  lac,  and  two  ounces  of 
resiti,  in  one  pint  of  rectified  spirits  of  wine.  This  varnish 
must  he  laid  on  in  a  warm  place  ;  and  the  work  will  be  bet- 
ter done  if  the  substance  to  be  japanned  can  be  warmed  also, 
hut  all  moisture  and  dampness  must  bo  carefully  avoided. 
Two  or  three  coats  of  this  coarse  varnish  must  be  applied, 
preparatory  to  laying  the  giounds  which  contain  the  colour, 
arid  which  are  made  as  follows. 

For  a  nvliile  ground,  piepare  flake  white,  or  white  lead,  by 
washing  it  with  water,  and  then  by  grinding  it  with  one- 
sixth  of  its  weight  of  starch  ;  when  this  is  dried,  temper  it 
jMoperly  for  spreading  with  mastic  varnish,  which  is  pre- 
pared by  dissolving  mastic  in  spirits  of  turpentine,  by  a 
gentle  heat  in  a  water  hath;  or  the  colour  may  be  com- 
])oun(led  with  gum  anirne,  reduced  to  powder,  and  ground 
tirst  with  turpentine,  and  tlien  ground  with  the  colours, 
adding  as  much  of  the  mastic  varnish  as  is  necessary  to 
make  it  work  with  the  pencil.  When  this  white  japan  is 
laid  on,  the  external  varnish  which  is  applied  upon  it  after 
the  painting  or  ornaments  are  finished  must  be  of  the 
most  transparent  nature,  that  it  may  not  injure  the  white- 
ness of  the  colour.  For  this  purpose  select  the  clearest 
and  whitest  grains  from  a  large  parcel  of  seed  lac,  reserv- 
ing the  coarser  grains  for  other  varnishes  ;  take  two  ounces 
of  this  chosen  lac,  and  three  ounces  of  gum  anime,  re- 
duce them  to  a  gross  powder,  and  dissolve  them  in  a  quart 
of  spirits  of  wine;  five  or  si.<  coats  of  this  varnish  must 
be  laid  on  over  the  white  colour.  The  seed-lac  will  give  a 
slight  tinge  to  the  colour,  but  the  hardest  varnish  cannot  be 
made  without  it  ;  when  hardness  is  not  so  essential,  a  less 
proportion  of  seed-lac  may  be  used,  and  to  take  away  the 
brittleness  of  the  gum  aninie,  a  small  quantity  of  crude 
turpentine  inay  be  added.  Another  varnish,  either  for 
inixirjg  up  with  the  white  colours,  or  for  covering  them 
when  laid  on,  is  made  of  s^\im  anime,  dissolved  in  old  nut 
or  poppy  oil,  by  sj.cntly  boiling  the  oil,  and  putting  into  it 
as  much  of  the  gum  as  it  will  take  up.  This  varnish  must 
be  diluted  with  oil  of  turpentine  for  use;  it  will  not  bear 
polishing,  and  must  therefore  be  applied  very  carefully  to 
lay  it  smooth. 

For  blue  japan  groiindu,  use  a  bri^lit  Prussian  blue,  or 
smalt,  or  verditer,  glazed  over  by  Prussian  blue;  the  co- 
lours are  best  mixed  with  shell  lac  varnisli,  and  brought  to 
a  polishing  state  by  five  or  six  coals  of  seed  lac  varnish. 
If  the  blue  ground  is  brif,'ht,  and  ih-''  shell  lac  varnish  is 
laid  on,  it  will  give  a  green  hue,  owin.i  to  its  own  yellow 
colour;  the  varnish  of  oil  and  gum  aninie,  as  above,  being 
used  for  the  external  varnish,  will  have  a  clearer  colour, 
but  it  is  not  so  hard. 

For  red  japan  ^rount/s,  vermilion  may  be  used  to  pro- 
duce a  scariLt  ground,  but  it  has  a  glaring  effect  when 
used  alone.  This  \i\\\  be  in  .  )me  measure  corrected  by 
glazing  it  over  with  carmine,  or  fine  lake,  or  even  with 
rose-pink.  Fur  a  very  bright  crimson,  iuttead  of  glazing 
with  carmine,  Indian  lake  should  be  used  ;  the  lake  may  lie 
dissolved  in  the  spirit  of  which  the  varnish  is  (omposcd, 
and  a  coat  of  this  being  laid  on,  the  shell  lac  Vi-rnish  may 
be  used  to  produce  the  external  surface,  as  it  will  very  well 
transmit  the  tinge  of  the  Indian  lake. 


For  yellow  japan  grounds,  for  bright  yellow,  king's  yel- 
low or  turbcih  mineral  should  be  employed,  either  alone 
or  mixed  wiilh  fine  Dutch  pink.  The  effect  may  be  height- 
ened by  dissolving  powdered  turmeric  root  in  the  alcohol 
which  is  used  for  making  the  external  varnish.  The  al- 
cohol should  be  stranied  off  from  the  dregs  of  the  tur- 
meric, before  the  seed  lac  is  put  in  to  form  the  varnish. 
Dutch  pink  alone,  if  of  the  best  quality,  will  make  a  good 
yellow  ground. 

For  green  japan  grounds,  king's  yellow  and  bright  Prus- 
sian blue  may  be  mixed  to  make  a  green,  or  turbeth  mi- 
neral and  Prussian  blue  ;  and  a  common  kind  may  be  made 
of  verdigris,  mixed  with  either  of  the  above  yellows,  or 
with  Dutch  pink.  For  a  very  bright  green,  the  crystals  of 
verdigris,  called  the  distilled  verdigris,  should  be  em- 
ployed ;  and  to  heighten  the  effect,  the  colour  should 
be  laid  on  a  ground  of  leat-gold,  which  renders  it  very 
brilliant. 

For  orange  japan  grounds,  mix  vermilion  or  red  lead 
with  king's  yellow,  or  Dutch  pink,  or  orange  lake  used 
alone  is  a  fine  colour.  To  prepare  this,  take  of  the  best 
anotto  four  ounces,  and  of  pearl  ashes  one  pound  ;  put 
them  together  into  a  gallon  of  water,  and  boil  them  for 
half  an  hour,  then  strain  the  solution  through  paper. 
Make  also  another  solution  of  a  pound  and  a  half  of  alum, 
in  a  gallon  of  water,  and  mix  this  gradually  with  the  solu- 
tion of  pearl  ashes  and  anotto  ;  a  precipitate  of  the  colour- 
ing matter  will  be  formed,  which,  being  diied  in  cakes  or 
lozenges,  is  the  orange  lake. 

For  purple  japan  i^roundu,  a  mixture  of  lake  and  Prus- 
sian blue  may  be  used,  or  vermilion  and  Prussian  blue 
for  a  coarser  purple. 

,For  a  black  japan  ground.  Ivory  black  and-  lamp  black 
are  the  proper  materials  for  this  purpose.  They  should 
be  laid  on  with  shell  lac  varnish,  and  the  external  varnish 
may  be  of  seed  lac,  as  the  tinge  of  it  can  do  no  injury. 

For  a  ground  of  gold.  Gold  leal  may  be  laid  on  over 
the  whole  surface  See  Japanncrs  Gilding.  Or  the 
imitative  gold  or  silver  powder  may  be  used  with  the  size 
there  described.  When  the  desired  ground  is  obtained, 
the  ornamental  painting  is  next  performed.  The  colours 
fur  ])ainting  arc  mixed  up  with  varnish  of  shell  or  seed  lac, 
dissolved  in  spirits  of  wine,  or  otherwise  by  varnish  of 
mastic,  dissolved  in  oil  of  turpentine ;  to  which  gum 
aninie  may  be  added,  as  before  directed,  for  mixing  up  the 
colours  of  the  white  ground,  and  which  applies  to  ail  the 
other  grounds.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  difference  between  ' 
the  manner  of  preparing  the  colours  fur  laying  the  grounds, 
or  for  painting  upon  the  ground.  The  pencils  must  be 
moistened  either  with  the  sjiirits  of  wine  or  oil  of  turpen- 
tine, so  as  to  make  the  colours  work.  In  some  very  nice 
works,  the  colours  may  be  iem|)ered  in  oil,  for  the  more 
free  use  of  the  pencil,  and  to  obtain  greater  dispatch.  The 
oil  should  previously  have  one-fourth  part  of  its  weight  of 
gum  anime  dissolved  in  it,  or  gum  sandarac  or  mastic. 
When  this  oil  is  used,  it  should  be  diluted  with  spirit  of 
turpentine,  that  the  colours  may  lie  more  even  and  thin. 

Wuen  the  painting  is  to  be  on  a  ground  of  gold,  water 
colours  may  be  used  for  the  ornamental  painting.  They 
arc  prepared  with  isinglass  size,  corrected  with  honey  or 
sugarcandy.  The  ornanuntal  gilding  fur  japanncrs  work 
is  explained  in  the  article  Gilding. 

External  varnish.  The  Hardest  varnish  is  made  of  seed 
lac,  as  belure  nienuoned,  but  has  a  yellow  tinge.  To  make 
this,  wash  the  seed  lac  in  water,  to  clean  it  from  impuri- 
ties; dry  it,  and  powder  it  coarsely;  then  put  three  ounces 
ot  it  into  a  bottle  wiih  a  pint  of  rectified  spirits  of  wine. 
The  bottle  should  not  be  above  two-thirds  filled,  and  must 
be  gently  heated,  and  shaken  frequently,  Until  as  mucli  of 
the  lac  IS  dissolved  as  can  be,  and  the  varnish  is  then  to  b« 
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poured  off  into  a  bottle,  and  kept  stopped  very  close.  The 
more  highly  rectified  the  spirit  is,  the  more  lac  it  will  dis- 
solve. This  varnish  must  be  laid  on  in  a  dry  warm  place, 
and  the  work  previously  made  pcrl'cclly  dry  :  no  pan  should 
be  crossed  or  passed  twice  over  in  laying  the  same  coat,  if 
it  can  be  avoided. 

When  the  outer  varnish  has  been  as  often  repeated  as 
is  necessary,  the  work  is  polished  with  a  rag  dipped  in  line 
powdered  pumice  stone,  or  rotten  stone  ;  and  when  a  good 
■surface  is  thus  obtained,  it  is  finished  by  rubbiny  it  with 
the  hand  alone,  or  with  butter  or  oil. 

About  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  almost  all  elegant 
furniture  was  japanned  by  these  means;  but  it  is  now  dis- 
iised,  except  for  coaches,  and  for  some  small  articles. 
The  japanning  of  such  articles  as  will  bear  the  heat  of  a 
stove,  to  harden  the  varnish,  is  now  brougln  to  a  very  high 
perfection,  and  is  very  cheap  compared  with  the  lac 
japan. 

Jafianning  oftinand/ia/termarea  by  the  stove.  This  is  dis- 
tinguished ii>to  two  kinds ;  clear  work,  in  which  the  japan  is 
required  to  be  transparent;  and  black  japan,  which  is  opakc. 
The  varnish/or  clear  work  is  composed  of  raw  linseed  oil, 
umber,  and  a  little  amber,  with  a  small  portion  of  white 
rosin.  These  materials  are  boiled  for  several  hours  in  a 
cast-iron  pot,  which  is  set  in  brickwork  over  a  furnace, 
and  the  mouth  of  the  pot  surrounded  by  a  funnel  or  chim- 
ney of  brickwork,  with  only  one  opening  to  obtain  access 
to  it;  and  this  opening  is  provided  with  an  iron  door,  to 
shut  close  in  case  tlic  materials  should  take  fire.  Tlie 
boiling  evaporates  the  most  fluid  parts  of  the  oil,  and  the 
varnish  becomes  thick.  It  is  known  to  be  sufficiently  boil- 
ed by  letting  fall  a  drop  on  a  piece  of  tin-plate  ;  and  if  it 
does  not  spread  upon  the  surface,  but  keeps  in  a  circum- 
scribed spot,  the  varnish  is  esteemed  sufficiently  boiled,  and 
may  be  taken  out  of  the  boiler.  This  varnish  is  to  be  mix- 
ed up  to  a  proper  consistence  for  working  with  spirit  of 
turpentine,  the  varnish  being  a  little  warm. 

T/ie  black  japan  varninh  is  made  by  the  same  process, 
but  asphaltum  is  used  instead  of  amber  ;  and  it  is  thinned 
for  use  with  tar  spirit  instead  of  spirit  of  turpentine  ;  also 
lamp  black  is  added  to  the  varnish. 

Either  of  these  varnishes  are  to  be  laid  upon  the  work 
by  a  soft  hog's  hair  brush,  such  as  is  known  by  the  name 
of  a  painter's  tool,  and  it  must  be  prepared  by  drawing  out 
all  the  hairs  which  arc  thicker  than  the  others,  or  all  those 
which  have  the  fli  sh  end  downwards.  The  work  must  be 
carefully  cleaned  from  dirt,  resin,  &c.  and  with  this  brush 
it  is  thinly  coated  over  with  the  varnish.  It  is  left  for  a 
few  minutes  to  set,  and  it  is  then  put  into  the  drying 
stove,  the  heat  of  which  at  first  makes  the  varnish  more 
fluid,  and  it  flows  with  great  evenness  over  all  the  sur- 
face ;  but  when  the  spirits  evaporate,  the  varnish  becomes 
solid,  and  in  thirty  or  forty  minutes  may  be  taken  out,  and 
suffered  to  cool  previous  to  varnishing  again.  The  pro- 
per time  for  the  second  application  is  known,  by  applying 
the  finger  on  the  varnished  surface  with  a  moderate  pres- 
sure ;  if  the  adhesion  of  the  varnish  is  such  that  the  finger 
will  not  slide  over  the  surface,  at  the  same  time  that  there 
is  no  actual  sticking  to  the  finger,  it  is  then  in  the  right 
state  to  receive  another  coat  of  varnish.  The  work  should 
not  be  suffered  to  dry  beyond  this  state,  otherwise  the  suc- 
cessive coats  will  not  adhere  so  firmly.  A  second  varnish 
being  applied,  the  article  is  dried  again  ;  then  a  third  coat 
is  applied,  and  the  work  is  left  in  the  stove  five  or  six 
hours,  or  all  night,  to  harden  and  dry  off  the  varnish.  If 
it  is  the  clear  varnish  which  is  thus  treated,  this  time  will 
be  sufficient ;  but  it  will  grow  darker  in  proportion  as  it  is 
longer  exposed  to  the  heat,  or  as  the  heat  is  increased. 


For  black  work  tlic  heat  is  raised  as  high  as  possible,  with- 
out melting  the  soldering,  or  charring  the  varnish  ;  and 
this  is  continued  three  or  four  days.  This  process  makes 
the  hardest  and  most  durable  of  all  varnishes,  and  of  a 
most  brilliant  jet  black  colour. 

To  obtain  a  smoolli  surface,  it  is  rubbed  with  woollen 
rag  with  pumice  stone  powder  and  water,  and  it  is  polished 
by  rottenstone  powder,  and  finished  by  the  friction  of  the 
bare  hand  with  a  little  butler. 

Mottled  ja/ian,  in  imitation  of  tortoise  shell.  This  is 
done  by  covering  the  ti[i  with  one  coat  of  varnish  as  above, 
mixed  with  Venetian  red,  and  then  it  is  coated  with  black 
varnish.  Tlie  fingers  are  drawn  over  the  varnished  sur- 
face in  a  waving  directioiii  to  distribute  the  varnish  une- 
qually, and  thus  cause  the  red  colour  to  be  shewn  through 
in  spots  or  clouf!s,  imitating  tortoise  shell.  Otherwise  the 
tin  is  painted  in  spots  with  vermilion  mixed  in  shell  lac 
varnish  ;  aiid  this  is  coated  with  the  clear  varnish,  which 
is  afterwards  stoved  till  it  becomes  deeply  coloured,  and  is 
rather  opake,  so  that  it  shews  the  vermilion  spots  and  the 
surface  of  the  tin  beneath  in  an  imperfect  manner,  and 
much  resemliles  the  clouds  of  tortoise  shell. 

Some  simple  articles  in  wood  may  be  treated  in  this  ^va^■, 
provided  they  are  not  put  together  in  pieces  with  glue,  aiiil 
are  not  liable  to  be  split  by  tlie  heat ;  lor  instance,  walkint; 
canes  are  most  beautifully  ornamented  at  Birmingham. 
These  processes  of  japanning  by  heal  are  to  be  found  in 
some  receipts  by  Kunkel,  but  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
practised  till  the  Birmingham  manufacture  was  begun. 

When  ornamental  painting  or  gilding  is  required,  it  is 
done  upon  a  clear  japan  ground  when  the  same  is  set.  A 
layer  of  gold  size  being  spread  over  tiie  surface,  (see  Gild- 
ing,) the  leaf  gold  or  gold  powder  is  applied,  and  alsolhe 
required  painting,  the  colours  being  mixed  as  before  di- 
rected for  lac  japanning.  Stencils  are  sometimes  used  to 
lay  the  gold  powder  in  particular  patterns  :  they  are  pieces 
of  paper,  with  openings  cut  out  in  particular  forms;  and 
being  applied  upon  the  surface  of  the  work,  if  the  powder 
is;.pplied  by  a  piece  of  rag,  it  willbe  laid  according  lo  the 
pattern  cut  out.  A  variety  of  different  coloured  metallic 
bronze  powders  are  used  in  the  Birmingham  ware  ;  and 
for  the  smaller  parts  they  lay  them  on  with  stump  brushes. 

Trans/iarent  or  fiont-y-fiool  Jajian. — The  articles  japan- 
ned in  this  way  are  prepared  by  a  good  ground  of  black  var- 
nish made  very  smooth  ;  a  layer  of  gold  size  is  then  laid  on, 
and  the  whole  surface  is  covered  with  silver  powder;  upon 
this  is  laid  a  coit  of  thin  varnish  mixed  with  the  desired 
colour,  such  as  Prussian  blue,  or  lake  mixed  with  spirit  of 
turpentine,  to  make  it  spread.  When  this  is  dry,  it  is 
sized  over,  and  painted  or  ornamented  with  gilding  in  sil- 
ver leaf  or  powder.  Tlie  whole  is  coated  with  an  exter- 
nal varnish  of  a  gold  colour,  which  changes  the  colour  of 
the  silver  leaf  to  that  of  gold. 

The  use  of  the  first  coat  of  silver  powder  is,  to  give  a 
resplendency  to  the  colour,  which  is  very  beautiful. 

The  French  have  a  mode  of  producing  flowered  stains 
of  colour  of  the  most  brilliant  hues,  which  are  waved  very 
much  like  the  flowers  which  are  found  in  a  frosty  morn- 
ing upon  the  windows  of  an  apartment.  We  are  inform- 
ed that  It  is  done  by  means  of  an  acid  applied  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  tin  before  it  is  japanned. 

The  stoves  for  japanning  are  built  of  brick  or  stone,  ge- 
nerally three  stories  high,  with  three  stoves  upon  each 
floor.  The  fire  is  at  the  bottom,  and  is  coverAl  over  with 
a  strong  iron  plat^.  The  flues  are  carried  up  at  the  sides 
and  ends  of  the  stoves,  and  are  made  to  afford  three  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  heat,  for  drying  off  the  clear  varnish,  or 
for  darkening  it,  or  for  darkening  the  black  varnish,  (j.  f.) 
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Java,*  the  southernmost  of  the  Sunda  islands,  is  situa-  ly  to  within  fifty  yards  of  the  largest  bubble,  or  mud  pud- 

tetl  between  6"  Hnd  9°  of  south  latitude,  and  between    105°  ding,  as  it  nught  very  properly  be  called  ;  for  it  was  of  the 

and   115°  of  east  longitude  from  Greenwich.     Ii  extends,  consistcncy*f  a  custard  pudding,  and  of  very  considerable 

nearly  in  the  direction   of  east  and  west,  about  650  miles,  diameter.     They  also  got  close  to  a  small  globe  or  bubble, 

and  its  average  breadth  is  about  95.     On  the  north  lies  the  (the  plain  was  full  of  tliem  of  different  sizes,)  and  observed 

island  of  Borneo;  on  the  north-east,  Celebes;  on  the  east,  it  closely  for  some  time.     It  appeared  to  heave  and  swell  ; 

the  islandsof  Bili  and  Madura;  on  the  south  and  west,  the  and  when  the  internal  air  had  raised  it  to  some  height,  it 

Indian  ocean;  and  on  the  nonli-west,  the  island  of  Sumatra,  burst,  and  the  mud  fell  down  in  concentric  circles,  in  which 

from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Straits  of  Sunda,  which,  at  shape  it  remained  quiet,  until  a  sufficient  quantity  of  air  was 

the  narrowest  point,  are  about  20  miles  broad.     On  enter-  again  formed  internally  to  raise  and  burst  another  bubble. 


ing  these  straits  a  fine  prospect  opens  to  the  view.  The  low 
coast  of  Sumatra  appears  covered  with  trees,  behind  which 
its  majestic  mountains  rise  in  gradual  ascent;  while  the  op- 
posite coast  of  Java,  not  inferior  in  beauty,  indicates  the 
fertility  of  its  soil,  by  its  numerous  rice  fields,  and  groves 
of  cocoa-nut  and  palm  trees. 

The  whole  of  the  north  coast  of  Java  is  low,  swampy,  and 
woody  ground,  except  a  little  to  the  west  of  Bantam,  where 
the  high  land  stretches  down  to  the  sea-coast.  On  this 
side  are  several  bays,  where  there  is  safe  anchorage  during 
the  good  or  south-east  monsoon ;  but  in  the  bad  monsoon, 
when  the  north-west  wind  blows  hard,  it  is  dangerous  to 
anchor  near  the  coast.  The  south  coast  is  less  known  than 
the  northern,  and  is  a  bold  rocky  shore  almost  inaccessible. 
A  chain  of  high  mountains,  commencing  at  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity, in  the  province  of  Balambonang,  running  to  the 
westward,  and  gradually  decreasing  in  height,  divides  the 
island  longitudinally  into  two  parts,  of  which  the  northern 
section  is  the  largest  and  best. 

In  several  mountains  of  this  great  chain  are  observable 
the  craters  of  volcanoes,  which  were  formerly  violent  in 
their  eruptions,  and  many  of  which  still  emit  smoke  after 
heavy  rains.  Numerous  mineral  springs,  of  various  virtues 


This  continued  at  intervals  from  about  one  half  to  two  mi- 
nutes. From  various  other  parts  of  the  quagmire,  round  the 
large  globes  or  bubbles,  there  were  occasionally  small 
quantities  of  mud  shot  up  like  rockets  to  the  height  of  20 
or  30  feet,  and  accompanied  by  smoke.  This  was  in  parts 
where  the  mud  was  of  too  stiff  a  consistency  to  rise  in  globes 
or  bubbles.  The  mud,  at  all  the  places  they  came  near, 
was  cold  on  the  surface  ;  but  they  were  told  it  was  warm 
beneath.  The  water  which  drains  from  the  mud  is  collect- 
ed by  the  Javanese,  and,  by  being  exposed  ir  the  hollows 
of  split  bamboos  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  deposits  crystals  of 
salt." 

Java  is  watered  by  a  great  number  of  rivers,  which  de- 
scend from  the  central  chain  of  mountains;  but,  on  account 
of  their  shallow  channels,  and  the  sand  banks  at  their  out- 
lets, none  of  them  is  navigable  by  vessels  even  of  a  mode- 
rate size.  All  along  the  coast  of  the  island,  high  and  low 
water  occur  only  once  in  24  hours,  and  the  changes  of  the 
moon  have  no  influence  on  the  tides. 

A  military  road  traverses  the  island  nearly  from  west  to 
east  for  upwards  of  700  miles;  and  will  remain  a  monument 
of  the  perseverance  and  enterprize  of  General  Daendels. 
Twelve  thousand  men  are  said  to  have  perished  in  its  for- 


and  temperatures,  are  found  in  their  vicinity.  An  account  malion,  from  the  insalubrity  of  the  tracts  through  uhich  it 
of  a  very  curious  natural  phenomenon  in  the  plains  of  Gro-  runs.  It  is  conducted  over  mountainous  regions  of  vast 
bogan,  about  50  miles  N.  E.  of  Solo,  has  been  published  by  extent,  through  immense  forests,  and  numerous  marshes 
Mr.  Brande,  which  maybe  deserving  of  notice  in  this  place  and  rice  fields.  There  are  numerous  roads  in  the  environs 
as  a  species  of  volcanic  eruptions.  As  a  party  from  Solo  of  Batavia,  shaded  with  trees,  ornamented  with  handsome 
"  approached  the  village  of  Kuhoo,  they  saw,  betv.-een  two  villas  in  their  vicinity,  and  crossing  in  various  directions  ri- 
trees  in  a  plain,  an  appearance  like  the  surf  breaking  over  vers  and  streams  on  stone  and  timber  bridges.  The  new 
rocks,  with  a  strong  spray  falling  to  leeward.  The  spot  eastern  road  towards  Builenzorg  presents  every  advantage 
was  completely  surrounded  by  huts  for  the  manufacture  of  for  expeditious  travelling.  On  this  road,  extendinsj  as  far 
salt.  Alighting,  they  went  to  the  bludugs,  as  the  Javanese"  as  Kalatigas,  700  miles  cast  of  Batavia,  there  were  former- 
call  them,  and  found  them  to  be  on  an  elevated  plain  of  ly  regular  post  stages  at  every  five  or  six  miles;  but  the 
mud,  about  two  miles  in  circumference,  in  the  centre  of  relays  of  post  horses  have  been  lately  witlidrawn  between 
which  immense  bodies  of  salt  mud  were  thrown  up  to  the  Builenzorg  and  Samarang,  and  the  same  facility  of  passing 
heightoffroni  ten  to  fifteen  feet,  in  the  form  of  large  globes,  through  me  regencies  does  not  now  exist.  The  ordinary 
which,  bursting,  emitted  volumes  of  dense  white  smoke,  country  roads  in  the  interior  are  passable  only  for  the  native 
These  large  globes  or  bubbles,   of  which  there  were  two,  carts  drawn  by  buffaloes. 

continued  throwing  up  and    bursting  seven  or  eight  times         The  principal  towns  and  stations  in  Java,  besides  Bata- 

in  a  minute  by  the  watch.     At  times,  they  tJ.-ew  up  two  or  via,  the  capital  of  the  countiy,  arc,  Wellcrvreeden,  Cornells, 

three  tons  of  mud.  The  party  got  to  leeward  of  the  smoke,  Bantam,  Samarang,  Solo  or  Soura  Carta,  Djotiocarta.  and 

and  found  it  to  smell  like  the  washing  of  a  gunbarrcl.    As  Sourabhaya.    Weltervreeden,  about  three  miles  from  Bata- 

the  globes  burst,  they  threw  the  mud  out  from  the  centre  via,   was  selected  by  the  Dutch  government  as   a  military 


with  a  pretty  loud  noise,  occasioned  by  the  falling  of  the 
mud  upon  that  which  surrounded  it,  and  of  which  the  plain 
is  composed.  It  was  diffi>-ult  and  dangerous  to  approach 
the  large  globes  or  bubbles,  as  the  ground  was  all  a  quag- 
mire, except  where  the  surface  of  the  mud  liad  become 
hardened  by  the  sun.    Upon  this  they  approached  cautious- 


station,  being  greatly  preferable  in  point  of  healthiness  and 
local  advantages  to  any  other  spot  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ca- 
pital, anrl  is  now  fhe  head-quarters  of  the  British  troops. 
To  this  place  General  Daendels  had  intended  to  remove  the 
seat  of  government,  and  all  the  public  offices,  both  civil  and 
military  ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  a  large  commodious  build- 


•By  P'olemy  it  is  called  the  Island  of  Barley,  and  its  name  Yava  is  said  to  have  that  signification  ;  but  the  grain  is  unknown  to  the  inhabit. 
Unts,  ana  will  uot  grow  m  the  island,  except  in  some  mountainous  tracts,  where  it  has  been  raised  by  Europeans  as  a  curiosity. 
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ing  had  been  nearly  completed  before  the  capture  of  the 
island  by  (lie  UritUh.  Cornells,  a  few  miles  fioin  Wcltcr- 
vrceden,  was  (he  field  of  action  in  ihc  recent  invasion  of 
the  island  ;  but  few  traces  of  its  foilified  lines  now  remain, 
as  the  works  have  been  razed,  and  ihe  ferliliiy  of  llie  soil 
lias  already  spread  a  wide  junujle  over  the  spot  where  Bri- 
tish valour  di  cided  the  fate  of  Java.  About  sixty-one  miles 
west  from  Butavia  are  situated  the  ruins  of  the  once  flou- 
rishing city  of  Biintam,  in  a  low  situation,  sulfounded  by 
juntjle  and  stagnant  waters,  and  leminkablc  for  the  insalu- 
brity of  its  climule.  Samarang,  about  343  miles  from  Ba- 
tavia,  is  the  chief  central  station  on  the  islund,  and  has  a  con- 
siderable European  population.  It  is  a  large  town,  defend- 
ed by  a  stone  parapet  and  rampait,  with  bastions,  and  a  wet 
ditch.  The  town  has  a  neat  appearance,  and  a  number  of 
good  houses;  a  large  church,  a  new  town-house,  and  a  va- 
riety of  public  buildings,  both  elegant  and  commodious, 
are  within  and  without  the  city.  The  climate  is  greatly 
preferable  to  that  of  Batavia,  and  has  a  corresponding  effect 
on  the  European  inhabitants.  Tlic  environs  are  ornament- 
ed with  numerous  villas  ;  and  beautifully  vaiiegated  hills 
and  dales  enhance  the  scenery.  Solo,  or  Soura  Carta,  the 
capital  of  the  Soesoehoenan,  or  emperor,  is  a  large  popu- 
lous town,  61  miles  from  Samarang.  The  Cialtan,  or  resi- 
dence of  the  em';cror,  is  very  spacious,  and  contains  several 
palaces  in  its  area.  The  European  town  and  fort  are  vei'y 
neat;  and  the  latter,  about  800  yards  from  the  Crattan,  con- 
tains a  British  garrison.  The  Dutch  had  acepiired  such  as- 
cendency over  the  native  princes,  that  tlu-y  were  allowed 
to  erect  forts  close  to  their  respective  capitals,  by  means 
of  which  they  forcibly  secured  the  iiiBuoiice  which  they  had 
artfully  obtained.  Djocjocarta,  about  87  miles  from  Sa- 
marang. is  the  residence  of  the  sultan  of  that  name.  The 
population  within  the  Crattan  is  very  considerable.  At  the 
entiance  on  the  north  side  is  an  extensive  scpiare  for  the 
exhibition  of  fights  of  wild  beasts,  and  various  tournaments. 
The  interior  of  the  Crattan  is  filled  with  palaces,  tlie  most 
remarkable  of  which  is  an  ancient  edifice  in  the  midst  of  a 
large  lake.  The  only  entrance  is  by  a  covered  way  under 
water,  to  which  light  is  communicated  by  windows,  in  tur- 
rets which  appear  above  the  surface.  Sourabhaya,  a  large 
town  with  a  numerous  population,  European,  Chinese,  Ja- 
vanese and  Malayan,  540  miles  from  B.itavia,  is  situated 
on  a  fine  river,  which  vessels  of  some  burden  navigate  up 
to  the  town.  The  mouth  of  the  river  is  defended  by  Foit- 
Calamaas,  a  circular  battery,  mounting  40  guns.  General 
Daendels  expended  large  sums  in  the  construction  of  works 
for  the  defence  of  the  harbour,  and  designed  to  render  the 
place  a  principal  port  for  the  trade  to  the  eastward.  Guns 
were  cast,  and  a  fine  arsenal  foi  mcd  ;  and  vessels  were  built 
from  the  timber  which  the  neighbouring  forests  supplied, 
and  which  was  floated  down  the  river.  The  British  resi- 
dent lives  at  Simpang,  in  a  large  building  close  to  the  ri- 
ver ;  and  in  the  same  quarter  is  the  general  hospital,  almest 
unrivalled  for  extent  and  commodiousness.  The  country  in 
tire  vicinity  is  accounted  healthier  than  most  other  parts  of 
the  sea-coast,  and  the  district  is  exceedingly  populous  and 
productive. 

The  early  history  of  Java  is  entirely  lost  in  the  fables  of  anti- 
quity. Its  annals  give  accounts  of  political  relations  having 
subsisted  in  more  modern  times  between  the  island  and  vari- 
ous states  in  Sumatra  and  Borneo;  and  this  is  partly  confirm- 
ed by  the  circumstance  of  the  written  language  and  the  lan- 
guage of  the  court  in  these  districts  being  Javanese,  while  the 
indigenous  dialect  is  entirely  different.  History  and  tradition 
relate  that  the  inhabitants  ol  Java  were  once  united  under  one 
sovereign,  which  is  corroborated  by  the  similarity  of  their  lan- 


guage and  institutions;  but  when  the  Dutch  first  established 
themselves  in  the  island,  about  the  year  1619,  it  was  divided 
into  three  great  states,  namely.  Bantam,  Jacatra,  and  the  em- 
pire of  the  Soesoehotnan,  or  empcior  ;  which  last  was  the 
most  extensive,  and  (  ompixhended  more  than  two-thirds  oi 
the  v/holc  island.  It  is  at  present  divided  into  five  princi- 
pal states  or  governments,  namely,  Bantam,  Jacatra,  Clieri- 
bon,  the  emjiire  of  the  .Soesoehociun.  and  tliat  of  the  Sul- 
tan. Bantam,  which  lies  towards  the  soutii-west,  ii- separa- 
ted from  Jacatra  by  a  narrow  slip  of  land  called  Grendiiig, 
and  by  a  chain  of  mountains  called  Goenoiig  Tjeberuni,  ter- 
minating to  the  south  in  the  bay  of  W'ynkoopsbergen.  In 
1751,  it  became  subject  to  the  Dutch  East  India  Company, 
who  had  been  invited  to  interferein  its  intesline  commotions: 
(See  Bantam.)  Jacatia,  rather  larger  but  less  po|)uluus 
than  Bantam,  was  con(iuered  by  the  Dutch  in  1619,  and 
taken  entirely  under  their  government,  who  built  Batavia 
near  its  ancient  capital  Jacatia  :  (Sec  Batavia.)  Clie- 
ribon,  about  half  tlie  size  of  Jacatra,  and  situated  to  the  east 
of  it,  is  divided  between  two  princes,  who  are  feudatories 
of  the  Company.  The  empire  of  the  Soesochoeuan,  before 
the  war  of  1740,  comprehended  all  the  rest  of  the  island  to 
the  east  of  Cheribon;  but  after  that  period,  tliirty  of  its  fif- 
ty-six provinces  were  ceded  to  the  Company,  and  seven  to 
the  Sultan  Manko  Boeni.  Of  these  seven  provinces  the 
most  extensive  and  important  is  tiiat  of  iM  iniaiam,  wiiich 
is  washed  by  the  southern  ocean.  All  these  princes  were 
vassals  of  the  Company,  to  whom  they  were  bound  to  deli- 
ver all  the  produce  of  their  respective  countries  at  fixed 
prices,  and  to  act  with  them  offensively  and  defensively 
against  every  enemy.  The  whole  ot  these  countries  were  di- 
vided by  the  Dutch  into  123  districts,  in  each  of  which  lliey 
established  a  resident,  to  secure  the  fulfilment  of  their  com- 
mercial privileges,  and  also  a  native  cliief  or  governor, 
called  Tomogong,  to  collect  the  produce  payable  by  the 
peasants  for  the  use  of  the  sovereign,  the  Dutch  and  them- 
selves. The  Dutch,  especially  in  later  times,  held  the  su- 
premacy in  the  island  by  a  \ery  precarious  tenure;  and 
were  obliged  to  adopt  the  policy  of  fomenting,  disunion 
among  the  more  powerful  native  princes,  who  governed  as 
their  iribiuaries  and  allies,  as  well  as  of  bringing  large  rein- 
forcements of  troops  from  Europe,  to  keep  them  in  due  sub- 
ordination. In  the  year  1811,  a  Briiish  armament  sailed 
from  India  against  the  settlements  in  Java,  and  speedily 
succeeded  in  reducing  the  whole  island  under  the  dominion 
of  the  East  India  Company.*  lis  new  masters  immediately 
instituted  numerous  schemes  for  its  impiovemtnt  ;  and,  in 
a  short  time,  rendered  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  whole 
community,  by  clearing  and  cultivating  the  waste  and  un- 
healthy grounds  around  the  capital,  by  abrogating  the  ex- 
treme severity  of  the  Dutch  code,  in  the  punishment  of 
crimes,  while  the  police  was  rendered  more  effectual  for 
their  prevtniion;  by  collecting  the  revenue  in  a  more  equal 
and  less  oppressive  manner,  and  by  augmenting  the  coionial 
and  coasting  trade  of  the  island.  All  the  courts  of  justice 
were  modelled  on  the  plan  of  those  of  Great  Britain,  so  as 
to  separate  the  judicial  from  the  police  duties,  and  insure 
the  more  prompt  and  impartial  administration  of  justice. 
The  principal  couits  were  established  at  Samarang,  Sou- 
rabhaya, and  Batavia,  which  last  was  supreme.  Regular 
custom-houses  were  appointed  at  the  same  places;  and  no 
vessels  were  allowed  to  enter  for  tiade  at  any  other  port  in 
Java.  At  Batavia  a  duty  of  6  percent,  and  at  Samarang  and 
Sourabhaya  of  8  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  was  levied  on  all 
goods  and  merchandise  imported  by  sea,  and  required  to  be 
paid  within  one  month.  Cloths,  which  were  the  manufac- 
ture of  native  eastern  ports,  paid  15  per  cent.;  and  12  per 
cent,  was  laid  upon  all  European  and  Chinese  goods  im- 


•  See  an  account  of  the  capture  at  the  conclusion  of  this  article. 
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porled  in  EurC/pean  and  Asiatic  vessels.  Goods  transfer- 
red in  the  roads  paid  the  same  duties  as  if  actually  landed 
for  sale;  but  on  goods  landed  for  exportation,  and  not  for 
sale,  the  importer  paid  half  duty  on  the  invoice  value,  and 
gave  security  that  they  should  not  be  sold  on  the  island.  All 
goods  and  merchandise  having  paid  the  import  duty  were 
exempted  from  export  duty.  For  the  defence  of  the  island, 
a  Javanese  corps  of  4000  men  was  raised,  and  1500  men 
of  one  of  the  native  princes  taken  into  British  pay,  and 
clothed  with  the  British  uniform.  Instead  of  the  indefi- 
nite exactions,  and  forced  services,  and  inadequate  rates  of 
price  for  the  native  produce,  imposed  by  the  Dutch,  a  mo- 
derate land-tax,  equitably  arranged,  was  exacted  by  govern- 
ment for  the  security  of  property  and  protection  of  person. 
This  new  duly,  fixed  and  explicit,  was  acceded  to  by  the 
natives  with  universal  satisfaction,  and  paid  with  the  utmost 
alacrity.  The  exertions  of  the  cultivators  being  thus  en- 
couraged by  the  certainty  of  possessing  whatever  they 
should  raise  beyond  the  proportion  paid  to  the  government, 
the  agriculture  of  the  island  wus  remarkably  improved  and 
extended.  The  revenue,  instead  of  being  diminished,  was 
raised  to  six  times  its  form.er  amount.  In  1808,  under  Ge- 
neral Daendels,  it  was  only  818,128  rupees;  while  in  1814, 
under  Governor  Raffles,  it  amounted  to  5,358,085,  leaving 
a  clear  surplus  revenue  of  2,800,000  rupees  per  annum.  In 
this  flourishing  condition  the  island  of  Java  has  been  re- 
stored by  treaty  to  its  former  masters;  a  measure  to  which 
the  native  authorities  are  said  to  have  manifested  the  great- 
est reluctance. 

In  Java,  as  in  most  tropical  climates,  the  year  is  divided 
into  two  seasons,  namely,  the  east  or  dry  monsoon,  and  the 
west  monsoon  or  rainy  season.  The  east,  or  good  mon- 
soon, commences  in  the  month  of  April  or  May,  and  ter- 
minates about  the  end  of  September  or  beginning  of  Oc- 
tober. During  its  continuance,  the  sky  is  generally  clear, 
(except  that  sometimes  in  the  evening,  and  towards  the  end 
of  the  season,  a  thunder  cloud  comes  down  over  the  moun- 
tains,) and  the  trade  winds  blow  from  four  or  five  leagues 
off  shore,  through  the  whole  of  the  Indian  seas  to  the  south 
of  the  line,  from  the  south-east,  and  east-south-east.  The 
■west,  or  had  monsoon,  generally  begins  about  the  end  of 
November;  and,  while  it  continues,  the  westerly  winds  of- 
ten blow  with  great  violence,  accompanied  by  heavy  tor- 
rents of  rain,  and  storms  of  thunder.  About  the  begin- 
ning; of  March,  they  become  more  variable,  till  they  give 
place  in  April  to  the  easterly  winds.  March  and  October, 
•with  part  of  the  preceding  and  following  months,  are 
called  the  shifting  seasons,  or  the  breaking  up  of  the  mon- 
soons, and  are  considered  as  tlic  most  unhealthy  periods  of 
the  year.  Along  the  whole  coast,  the  alternate  land  and 
sea  breezes  blow  regularly  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
year,  and  greatly  moderate  the  intensity  of  heat.  During 
the  east  monsoon,  the  sea  breeze  is  generally  confined  be- 
tween north-east  and  north  ;  but,  in  the  west  monsoon,  it 
goes  as  far  as  north  west.  It  begins  to  blow  about  11  or  12 
o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  and  increases  gradually  until  even- 
ing, when  it  imperceptilily  dies  away  to  a  perfect  calm 
about  eight  or  nine.  The  land  windjicgins  at  mid-night,  or 
a  little  before,  and  continues  till  an  hour  or  two  after  sun- 
rise, when  it  falls  calm,  till  the  accustomed  hour  of  the  sea 
breeze.  From  the  month  of  July  to  November,  the  ther- 
mometer on  the  coast  generally  ranges  between  80°  and 
90°  during  the  hottest  time  of  the  day  ;  and,  during  the 
coolest  part  of  the  morr.i.ig,  is  seldom  lower  than  76°.  In 
ascending  towards  the  higher  grounds,  the  warmth  of  the 
atmosphere  gradually  diminishes  from  85°,  the  ordinary 
heat  in  the  plain,  to  50°,  the  temperature  experienced  on 


the  summit  of  the  mountains,  which  are  even  occasionally 
covered  with  snow.  In  the  highest  parts  that  are  cultivated 
the  lieat  during  the  day  is  from  60°  to  65°,  and  at  nignt  as 
low.  as  54°.  Tiie  climate  on  the  coast,  and  especially  at 
Bantam,  is  more  pernicious  to  the  health  of  Europeans, 
than  that  of  any  other  country  where  settlements  have  been 
formed.  Of  persons  newly  arrived,  the  usual  calculation 
is,  that  three  in  five  will  die  during  the  first  year,  and  of 
the  survivors  from  nine  to  twelve  in  the  hundred  annually; 
exclusive  of  the  troops  and  seamen,  among  whom,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  irregularities,  the  mortality  is  truly  de- 
plorable. The  weight  of  the  air  is  nearly  the  same 
throughout  the  year;  but  does  not  possess  so  much  elas- 
ticity as  in  northern  regions.  The  barometer  seldom  va- 
ries more  than  two  or  three  tenths  of  an  inch  ;  and  expe- 
riments in  electricity  do  not  succeed  so  well  as  in  Europe. 

The  soil  of  the  island  is  generally  a  pure  vegetaole 
mould,  resting  on  clay,  or  argillaceous  iron-stone,  or  coarse 
limestone  of  a  loose  and  porous  texture  ;  and  is  equal  in 
fertility  to  that  of  any  country  in  the  world.  The  northern 
coast  resls  entirely  on  coral  fabrics  ;  and  near  the  foot  of  the 
mountains  are  several  mineral  springs  impregnated  with 
iron;  but  nothing  more  is  known  of  the  mineralogy  of  the 
country. 

The  soil  in  its  natural  state  is  covered  with  the  most 
luxuriant  vegetation,  and  yields  a  great  variety  of  valuable 
and  curious  productions.  Many  places  are  covered  with 
thick  forests,  rendered  impenetrable  by  the  quantity  of  un- 
derwood and  creeping  plants,  forming  a  kind  of  net-work, 
yirough  wliich  a  passage  cannot  be  effected  without  the 
aidof  a  cutting  instrument.  The  large  forests,  which  be- 
longed to  the  Dutch  India  company  as  sovereigns  of  the 
country,  especially  those  on  the  north-east  coast,  furnish  an 
abundance  of  timber  for  ship-building  and  other  purposes. 
In  these  native  woods,  the  numerous  tribe  of  palms  or  ocoa 
nut  trees  are  distinguished  by  their  luxuriant  growth,  ;:nd 
sometimes  reach  the  astonishing  height  of  150  feet.  Tfiis 
tree  is  to  the  natives  of  Java  what  the  bamboo  is  to  those 
of  China.  Its  stem  furnishes  the  standards,  rafters,  and 
laths  of  their  houses;  and  its  leaves  are  used  as  tliatch. 
The  pulpy  subs'ance  of  the  nut  affords  a  sweet  and  nutri- 
tive food;  the  liquid  which  it  contains,  an  agreeable  and 
refreshing  beverage  ;  and  the  kernel  yields  by  pressure  a 
useful  oil  for  various  purposes.  The  shell  of  the  nut  is 
converted  into  cups,  which  are  often  carved  with  wonderful 
neatness  and  skill;  and  the  fibres  of  the  husk  are  manu- 
factured into  mats,  coarse  cloth,  and  cordage.  A  milky 
fluid  also,  which  exudes  from  the  young  nut  durin.^  its 
growth,  is  collected  by  the  natives  with  great  care  into  ves- 
sels suspended  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches,  which  in 
its  first  stage  of  fermentation  is  called  palm-winc,  and  in 
its  second  becomes  a  pleasant  vinegar.  It  is  a  material  in- 
gredient in  the  distillation  of  arrack;  and,  if  slowly  eva- 
porated over  a  fire  or  in  the  open  air,  leaves  as  a  residue  a 
kind  of  coarse  brown  sugir.  The  celebrated  u/ios,  or  poi- 
son tree,  described  as  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  island, 
and  destroying  by  its  noxious  eflluviae  all  animal  and  vege- 
table life  in  its  viciniiy,  to  the  extent  of  ten  or  twelve  miles 
around,  is  now  ascertained  to  have  no  real  existence.  There 
are  in  Java  sever.d  plants  and  trees,  from  wlvich  a  poison 
callod  ifio  or  upas  is  extracted  ;  but  these  are  generajly 
found  in  the  most  fcitilc  places,  surrounded  hy  the  most 
luxuriant  vegetation.*  Fruit  trees  of  various  kinds  are  re- 
markably abundant;  and  many  of  them  extremely  beauti- 
ful. The  most  remarkable  is  the  Mangoostan,  accounted 
the  most  delicious  fruit  in  the  world,  equally  pleasing  to 
the  eye  and  gratifying  to   the   taste,  of  a  round   form   and 
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purple  colour ;  and  growings  on  a  very  beautiful  tree,  which 
bears  like  the  oranj.ic  bolli  IVuit  and  fluucis   at  the  same 
time   on  the   exlremitics   oi"  the    branches.     The    mango, 
another  exquisite  fruit,  grows  on  a   lari^e   spreadini^  uec 
like  the  walnut.     The  rambootan,  a  hairy  fruit,  a  cool  and 
agreeable  fruit,  of  a  delicate  sub-acid  flavour,  grows  on  a 
showy  and  elegant  tree.     The  doorian,  a  large   fiiiit,  re- 
sembling the  bread-fruit  in  appearance,  of  a  most  disgust- 
ing smell,  and  of  a  flavour   like  a  custard,   seasoned  with 
garlic,  but  said  to  become  by  frequent  use  extremely  fas- 
cinating, grows  on  a  lofty  tree  with  small  pointed  leaves. 
The  boa  lansa,  in  great  estimation  among  the  lower  classes, 
grows  upon   a  tree   of  a  moderate   size,  in   clusters  like 
grapes,  of  which  each   individual   fruit   resembles  the  fa- 
mous li-tchi  of  China,  and    has  a  pulpy    substance    with  a 
delicate  sub-acid  taste.     Pine  apples  are  produced  in  such 
abundance,  that  they  are  sent  to  market  in  cart  loads,  and 
sold  at  the  rate  of  a  halfpenny  a  piece,  but  are  not  much 
csteemfed  in  the   country  except   for  preserving.     Out  of 
many  other  fruits,  may  be  mentioned  the  atrocarpusor  jack 
fruit,  which  grows  wild  in  great  abundance  ;  the  averrhoa 
much  used  for  tarts  and  pickle  ;  the  eu.s;enia  or  rose  apple, 
sweetsop,  custard  apple,  dates,   pomegranates,  tamarinds, 
figs,    guavas,  ananas,    bananas,  oranges,   lemons,  citrons, 
shaddocks,   grapes,  melons,  and  pumpkins.     Most  of  the 
fruits  of  Europe  have  been  transplanted  to  the  island;  but 
except   stiawberries  and  a  few   others,   which   are   said  to 
thrive  in  llic  interior  parts   of  the    country,  most  of  them 
are  found  to   dwindle  and   degenerate  in   that   equinoctial 
climate.     Among  the  trees  and  shrubs  which  are  remarka- 
ble for  singularity  or  beauty,  may  be  noticed  the  casuai-ina 
cquisetifolia,  whose  pendant  branches  resemble  the  hair  of 
of  the  cassowary  ;  the  milcheiia  tchampaca,  bearing  flow- 
ers of  an  exquisite  fragrance,  which  yield  by  distillation  a 
spirit  more  powerful,  but  not  less  delicate,  than  the  per- 
fume extracted  from  roses;  the  terminalia  catappa,a  large 
and    beauliful  tree,   bearing  a  nut,  usually   known  by  the 
name  of  the  Indian   almond  :  the   bombax,  which   bears  a 
long    pod    full    of   a    silky    substance,   used    for  stuffing 
cushions,  &c.  the  coral  trees,  lyriodcndrum,  tulipifedrum, 
magnolia,    milia,   bij^nonia,   all   showy  and   elegant  trees. 
The  gardenia  florida,  Arabian   jasmine,  clove,   cinnamon, 
tuberose,    nutmeg,   plumeria,  seree    or    lemon-grass,  are 
cultivated  in'the  gardens  on   account  of  their  beauty   and 
fragrance.     Amon.g  the   rarer  plants  are  the  elastic  gum- 
Iree,  the  convolvulus  Jalappa,the  styrax  liquida,  the  bread- 
fruit, and  the  mountain  cabbage-tree  of  the  West  Indies. 
But  the  most  extraordinary  vegetable  production  of  Java, 
and  the  other  eastern  islands,  is  the  nepenthes  distillatoria, 
or  pitcher  plant,  wliich  is  found  in  the  most  arid  situations, 
but  is  provided  with  a  curious  contrivance  for  securing  a 
sufficient  supply    of  moisture.     To   the    footstalk  of  each 
leaf  is  attached   a  small  tube,    shaped    like  a   pitcher,  co- 
vered with  a  lid,  which  is  moveable  on  a  kind  of  hinge  or 
strong  fibre  passirig  over  the  handle,  and  connected  with 
the  leaf.     By  the  contraction  of  this  fibre  the  lid  is  opened, 
when  the  weathei  is  showery  or  the  dews  fall ;  and,  when 
the  moisture  has  filled  the  pitcher,  closes  again  so  firmly 
as  to  prevent  evaporation,  securing  the  water  for  the  sus- 
tenance of  the  plant. 

The  agricultural  productions  of  the  country  are  highly 
\'aluable  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  and  are  raised  with 
little  trouble  by  the  native  cultivator.  The  soil  is  slightly 
tilled  by  a  clumsy  plough  drawn  by  one  or  two  buffaloes  ; 
and  the  only  manuring  which  it  receives  consists  in  burn- 
ing upon  the  fields  all  the  weeds  and  rubbish,  which  have 
sprung  upon  their  surface.  When  a  piece  of  ground  ceases 
to  yield  an  adequate  crop,  it  is  merely  suffered  to  lie  fal- 
low for  a  few  years  to  bring  it  again  into  a  fertile  state. 


Garden  grounds  are  moistened  with  watery  in  which  oil- 
cakes and    various  excremcntitious   substances  have  been 
dissolved,   which  renders  the  soil    extremely    productive. 
The  principal  production  of  Java  is  rice,  which,  in  white- 
ness,  flavour,  and  other  q\ialities,   excels  that  of  all  the 
eastern  archipelago,  and  ranks  next  to  that  of  Japan.     The 
island  produces  this  grain  in  such  abundance,  that  it    has 
been  called  the  granary  of  the  East,     Besides  furnishing  a 
sufficiency   for  its  own  consumption,  it  supplies   many   of 
the   adjacent   countries,  and  all  the  more  easterly   Dutch 
settlements.     In  the  year  1767,  the  quantity  of  14,000  tons' 
was  sent  to   Batavia,  Ceylon,  and    Banda.     In  reaping  the 
rice,  a  small  knife  is  used  instead  of  a  sickle,  with  which 
every  stalk,  singly,  is  cut  about  a  foot  below   the  ear,  and 
they  are  then  bound  in  sheaves,  the  tenth  of  which  is  the 
reward  of  the  reaper.     The   rice   is  separated   from   the 
husk,  by  stamping  it  in    hollow   wooden   blocks;  and  the 
more   it  is  stamped,  the   whiter   it  becomes  when  boiled. 
The  next  staple   commodity  of  Java   is  pe/ifier,  of  which 
there  are  various  kinds,  and  which  is  chiefly  produced  in 
the  western  parts  of  the  island.     The  whole  quantity  pro- 
duced in  the  country  amounted,  in    1777,  to  six  millions  ot 
pounds  wei.ght,  and  the  regulated  price  at  which  the  king 
of  Bantam  was  then  bound  to  deliver  it  to  the  Dutch  com- 
pany   was   about  two   pence   halfpenny   per   pound.     The 
pepper  of  Java  is  esteemed  next  in  point  of  quality  to  that 
which  comes  from  the  coast  of  Malabar.     Sugar  is  raised 
in  Java  in   considerable  quantities,  but  chiefly   in  the  pro- 
vince   of  Jacatra.     In  1768,  the  whole  produce  exceeded 
fifteen  millions  of  pounds,  and  was  capable  of  bein,g  greatly 
augmented.     The  caiie    grows   luxuriantly,   and    is  a   fa- 
vourite   object   of  culture   with   the   Chinese   inhabitants, 
who  are  tlie  great  planters  and  manufacturers  of  sugar  on 
the  island.     It  is  planted  from   September   to  April,  and 
stands  twelve  or  fifteen  months  on  the  field,  according  as 
the  land  is  rich  or  poor;  and  if  the   soil   be    good,  it  can 
be  cut  four  times.     The  sugar,  after  being  manufactured, 
is  divided  into   three  kinds  or  qualities,  of  which  t!ie   first 
is  sent  to  Europe,  the  second  to  India,  and  the  third,  which 
is  tlie  brownest,  to  Japan.     Coffee.,  though  not  indigenous, 
is  raised  in  large  crops,  especially  in  the  provinces  of  Che- 
libon  and  Jacatra.     It  was  introduced  about  the  year  1720 
by  Governor-General   Zwaardekroon,   who   procured   the 
plants   froiTi  Mocha.     It  is  cultivated  in  the    same  manner 
as  in  the  \Vest  Indies;  and,  in  1768,  about  five  millions  of 
pounds  were  produced  on  the  island,  which  did  not  cost  the 
Company    above   two  pence    hailpenny    per   pound.     The 
cotton    shrub   is   cultivated   in   almost  every    part    of  the 
island,  except  Bantam,  where  very  little  of  it  grows.  The 
yarn  spun  by  the  natives  is  sold  to  the  Company,   accord- 
ing to  its  quality,  from  9d.  to    Is.  6d.   sterling  per  pound. 
Salt  is  brou.ght  in  coiisidcrable  quantities  to  B.itavia  from 
Rembang,  and  is  exported  chiefly  to  Sumatra,  where  it  is 
sold  at  an  immense   profit.     Indigo,  though  not  originally 
produced  in  Java,  has  been   cultivated   with  great  success 
since  the  Dutcli  had  possession  of  the  country,  and   is  ex- 
ported principally  to  Europe.     Turmeric  and  long  pepper, 
sago  and  cocoa,  are  ajnong  the  pioductions  and  exports  of 
the  island.     The  catjang,  a  species  of  dolichos,  is   exten- 
sively cultivated  by  the  Chinese  inhabitants  for  the  sake  of 
the  oil,  which  is  expressed  from  the  seed,  and  of  which  a 
considerable  portion  is  sent  to  China.     The   cajaputta  oil, 
expressed  from  the  melalcuca  leucadendrum,  and  so  cele- 
brated as  a  specific  in  rheumatic  affections;  the  nardus  or 
spikenard,  sandal  wood,  and  calambac  or  aloes  wood,  arc 
also  products  of  Java,   and   form   a  part   of  its  trade  with 
China.     The  cassia  fistula,  once   considered  as  one  of  the 
most  approved  laxatives,  was  formerly  sent  in  great  quan- 
tities to  Europe.     The  roots  of  the  water  caladi  (the  arum 
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;culeiituin)  are  boiled  as  an  aiticle  of  footl,  and  its  broad  thickets,  the  body  of  which  is  nearly  two  inches  in  diame- 
icaves  ;ire  considered  as  an  efficacious  topical  application  ter,  the  fore  legs  or  claws  four  iiichcs  in  lenglli,  and  the 
for  dispelling  the  pains  of  tlie  gout.  webs  spun  by  it  so  strong    as   frequently  to   entangle  and 

Of  the  nvimerons  animals  found  in  Java,  a  few  only  of  catch  the  smaller  birds.  Every  object,  indeed,  in  tliis  coiin- 
ihe  more  remarkable  can  be  noticed.  The  native  horses  try,  seems  impregnated  with  life.  The  bay  of  Bitavia, 
ue  well  formed,  but  of  a  diminutive  size,  and  extremely  swarming  with  myriads  of  living  creatures,  exhibits  a 
A  icious.  They  are  trained  in  a  very  remarkable  manner  phosphorescent  light  during  the  night-time  ;  and  a  gliss  of 
Ibr  hunting  antelopes.  When  the  game  is  started,  tlie  water  taken  out  of  the  canal  becomes  in  a  few  hours  a  col- 
■,nortsman  pursues  at  full  speed,  lying  close  to  the  horse's  lection  of  animated  matter,  the  minute  portions  of  which, 
neck,  and  regardless  of  the  reins,  as  tlie  horse  follows  the  multiplying  by  division  and  subdivision,  move  about  with 
iirey  like  a  greyhound,  and,  on  overtaking  (he  antelope,  astonishing  rapidity.  The  coasts  of  the  island  abound  with 
endeavours  to  secure  it  by  throwing  a  noose  over  its  horns,  excellent  fish,  one  species  of  which,  called  the  Jacob  Even- 
Should  the  rider  lose  his  seat,  the  horse  nevertheless  con-  zen,  often  weighs  400  lbs.  ;  sharks  infest  the  bays,  and 
tinues  the  pursuit;  and  instances  ha-,  i  occurred  of  his  paw-  swim  boldly  round  the  ships  ;  and  many  animals,  still  un- 
ing  the  antelope  to  the  ground,  or  by  mouthing  and  kneel-  known  in  natural  history,  are  said  to  frequent  the  shores  of 
ing,  holding  it  fast  till   the   arrival  of   the    hunting    party.     Java. 

Buffaloes  are  generally  employed  in  the  draught,  both  for         The  commerce  of  Java  is  very  considerable,  as,  besides 
ploughs  and  carls.  They  are  very  large  animals  with  small     its  own  productions,  it  used  to  be  the  general    depot  of  all 
eyes,  great  ears,  and  commonly  immense  horns  bending  in-     the  spices  of  the    Moluccas.     It    is,    properly    speaking, 
wards.     They  are  alinost  amphibious,  remaining  always  in     however,  merely  an  exchange  trade,  as  all   exportation  of 
ponds,  unless  whenobliged  to  go  in  quest  of  food  ;  and  when     cash  or  bullion  is  expressly  prohibited  ;  and  even  the    dol- 
demeslicated,  requiring  to  be  led  three  times  a  day  to  cool     '^rs  which  a  tnerchantman  may  bring  to  the  ports    are  not 
themselves  in  the  water,  without  which  they  could   not  be     allowed  to  be  taken  away  again,  but  must  all  be  expended 
brought  to  work.   Antelopes  are  found  in  the  forests,  and  arc     on  goods.     All  traders  were  generally  farther  restricttd  by 
frequently  kept  in  parks  by  the  princes.  The  rhinoceros  of     tl>e  Dutch  company  as    to  the   nature  of  the   cargo  wiicli 
Java  is  of  a  huge  size,  and  found  chiefly  in   moimtainous  dis-     they  wish  to  export,    and  were  required  to   take  one-t;iird 
tricts.   In  the  eastern  part  of  the  island  are  large  uncultiva-     o'"  fourth  of  it  in  spices.     The  trade  in  certain  articles,  such 
ted  tracts,  covered  with  thick  woods,  abounding  with  tigers,     ^^  opium,  camphor,  benzoin,  calin  (a  sort  of  Lidiaii  metal.) 
wild  buffaloes,  wild    hogs,  leopards,  and  very   large  apes,     pewter,  iron,  saltpetre,   gunpowder,  Uc.   was,    under    the 
For  one  species  of  the  monkey  tribe,  called  the  Wow-wow,     Dutch,  reserved  exclusively  for  the  company,   and  the  op- 
the  Javanese  profess    a  kind   of  fellow-feeling,    in   conse-     portunities  of  gain  by  private  trade  have  been  gradually  de- 
([uence  of  a  tradition  among  them,  that  their  ancestors  origi-     creasing  since  the  middle  of  last   century.     The    principal 
nally  sprung  from  that  species  of  ape.     There  is  a  species     exports  from  Java  have  been  already  noticed  under  the  head 
of  wild  hedgehog,  which  sometimes    contain  in  their  gall-     of  its  productions;  but  the  greater  portion  of  the   articles 
dadder  a   stone,  called -by  the    Portuguese    the  pedra   da     imported  from  other  eastern  countries    may  be  considered 
porco,  and  considered  by  the  Dutch  as  possessing  the  most     as  intended  more   for  future  exportation,  than  for    the  use 
wonderful  medicinal  properties.     When  put  into  a    glass     of  the  island.   From  Bengal  are  brought  patnas.  blue  cloths, 
of  wine  for  ah  hour,  its  virtues  are  supposed  to  be  commu-     ^''^  other  stuffs,  drugs  and  opium  ;   Irom  different  ports  in 
nicated  to  the  liquor,  which  is  then  used  as  an  infallible  spe-     Sumatra,  camphor  of  the  best  quality,  benzoin,  calin,  cle- 
cific  for  all    kinds   of  poison,  for   obstructions,  fevers,  and     phants  teeth,  and   birds   nests;*    from  Borneo,   gold-dust, 
various   other   diseases.       One    species   of  lizard,    called     diamonds,    and   birds   nests ;    from    Europe,    kersymeres, 
Lacerto  Gecko,  a  native  of  Java,   is    peculiarly   deserving     cloths,  hats,   gold-wire,   silver,    galloon,   stationery,  wine, 
of  notice,  for  its  wonderful  faculty  of  walking,  apparently     '^^cr,  dollars  ;  from  Muscat,  dollars  and  gum-arabic  ;  from 
in  opposition  to  the  laws  of  gravity,   running'up  and  down     the  Isle  of  France,  olive-oil,   wine,  vinegar,  hams,  cheese, 
the    smoothest  polished  Chunam  walls,  in  pursuit  of  flies,     soap,  trinkets,  ebony, -grercury  ;    from  the  Cape    of  Good 
and  able  to  take  so  fast  a  hold  of  a  smooth  perpendicular     Hope,  garden-seeds,  butter,  Madeira  and  Constantia  wines; 
surface  as  to  carry  up  a  weight  equal   to    that    of  its    own     ''"O"^  China,  immense  quantities  of  porcelain,  and  silks  of 
bodv.     (See  Hekpetology.  vol.    x.  p.  392  where  the  me-     every  kind  ;  from  Japan,  camphor,  fans,  articles  of   furni- 
chanisin  is  described  by  which  this  is  effected.)  Large  cro-     'u'^,  sabres,  of  an  excellent  temper,  and  ingots  of  fine  cop- 
codiles  abound  in  the  rivers  and  creeks,  which  the  inhabi-     P^r  for  common  coinage  to  pay  the  troops, 
tants,  under  the  ii.fluence  of  terroi-,  have  made  the  objects  Money,  especially  of   gold,  is  veiy    scarce  at  Java  ;  and 

of  adoration.     The  great   boa   snake    is  even    of   greater     the  current  coins  are  a  mixture  of  Dutch  and  Indian  pieces, 
magnitude,  and  a   more  formidable  nature  than  these  alii-     of   which  the  following  Table  gives   the  value   in  sterling 
gators.     Some  of  them  have    been    killed   in    the    forests     money,  at  the  par  exchange  of  eleven  francs  per  pound, 
which  were  30  feet  in  length,  and  capable  of   swallowing  Francs.         L.    s.    d. 

whole  the  largest  hogs.     The    forests  and  mountains  pro-     The  old  Japan  gold  coupang   ...     24     0         2     3     rf 

duce  an  immense  variety  of   the  feathered   race,  from  the     The  new  ditto  14     8  1      6     2A 

large  cassowary  to  the  minute  hummingbird.     Of   those     The  milled  Dutch  ducat     ....       6   12         0  12     0 
which  are  most  distinguised  for   the  beauty  of  their    plu-     The  silver-milled  ducatoon      ...       40         0     7     S^ 

mage,  may  be  mentioned  the  argus  pheasants,  fire-backed     The  unmilled  ditto  3    18         0     7     1 

pheasants,    crowned-pigeons,    birds    of    paradise,    golden     The  Spanish  dollar  or  piastre  from         3     3         0     5     8^ 
thrush,  king's  fisher,  Java  spatrov.'s.  or  rice  birds,  and  ma-  to         3     6         0     6     0 

ny  of  the  loories  and  pazaquets.     The  insect  tribes  are  ex-     The  rix  dollar 2     8         0     4     4i 

iremely  numerous  :  snakes,  scorpions,   spiders,  ants,  mus-     The  Batavia   rupee 110         0     2     8| 

quitocs,  fire-flies,  and  many  other  dangerous   and  disgust-     Other  rupees  about 17         0     2     5-i 

ing  vermin,  swarm    in, the    roads,   houses,  and   even    bed-  There gare   likewise    half-rupees,    quarter    rupees,    and 

chainbers.     A  venomous  spider  is  very    common  in    the     fananis,  equal  to  one-twelfth  of  a  rupee.     There  are  cop- 

•  See  CHiHi,  Vol.  ^1.  p.  300— Note  +. 
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per  coins  issued  by  the  Company,  particularly  the  stiver, 
of  wliirli  eighty-ciglit  aie*t(jual  to  a  rui)ee ;  two-penny 
pieces,  equal  to  two  stivers  ;  and  doits  or  farthings.  Tlie 
rix-doUar,  equal  to  48  stivers,  is  the  money  chit- lly  used 
in  private  trade;  and  the  milled  silver  ducatoon,  equal  to 
66  stivers,  was  the  current  coin  of  the  Company  through 
their  Indian  possessions.  A  paper  currency,  issued  hy 
General  Daendels  during  the  late  war,  and  termed  I'oibo- 
lingo  pai)er,  was  common  in  the  island  at  the  time  ol  its 
capture  by  the  British, but  was  by  them  intended  to  be  gra- 
dually called  in  and  abolished. 

Most  merchants  goods  are  calculated  by  the  picol  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds  Amsterdam  weight,  which 
is  subdivided  into  a  hundred  cattis,  each  weighing  one 
pound  and  a  quarter.  Sugar  is  taken  in  cannassers  ot  three 
picols,  or  375  pounds  each  ;  coffee,  in  bags  of  252  pounds; 
and  cinnamon,  in  bales  of  eighty.  Rice  and  other  grain  is 
measured  by  coyangs,  which  must  weigh,  when  originally 
purchased  by  the  Company,  3500  pounds;  but  -'hich,  by 
deductions  for  dust,  drying,  perquisites  to  the  warehouse 
keepers,  and  other  hands  through  which  they  pass,  are  fi- 
nally reduced,  when  the  article  reaches  the  consumer,  to 
3000  pounds.  There  is  also  a  small  rice  measure  of  13^  lbs. 
called  ganting. 

The  general  population  of  Java  has  been  variously  esti- 
mated ;  by  Valentyn  at  3,300.000  ;  by  the  gentlemen  of  Lord 
Macartney's  embassy  in  1792,  at  2,300,000  ;  by  a  census, 
said  to  have  been  taken  by  CJeneral  Daendels,  in  1808,  the 
returns,  exclusive  of  the  south  coast,  exceeded  3,000,000  ; 
and  by  the  latest  surveys  of  the  British,  there  are  supposed 
to  be  5,000,000  of  persons  on  the  island.  The  inhabitants, 
especially  around  Batavia,  are  composed  of  various  tribes; 
but  principally  of  native  Javanese,  Malays,  Chinese,  and 
slaves. 

The  Javanese  live  in  a  state  of  absolute  slavery  to  the 
native  princes,  except  that  they  arc  not  transferred  by  sale 
from  one  master  to  another.  The  form  of  government 
among  them  is  perfectly  despotic,  and  the  power  of  the 
prince  in  every  sense  unconlroulcd.  His  will  is  literally 
tlie  law,  and  is  restricted  by  no  regular  institutions,  eitlier 
civil  or  leligious.  There  are  no  hereditary  distinctions  or 
ranks  among  the  people  ;  but,  by  the  mere  authority  of  the 
monarch,  the  humblest  may  be  raised  to  the  chief  digni- 
ties, and  the  highest  degraded  to  the  slate  of  the  meanest 
subject.  They  have  no  security  in  their  property,  or  power 
to  dispose  of  it,  farther  than  the  sovereign  may  permit. 
The  land,  particularly,  is  his  exclusive  property  ;  and,  in 
pjace  of  salaiies  to  the  officers  of  government,  portions  of 
ground  are  allotted  and  revoked  at  pleasure.  Neither  grant 
nor  occupation  can  convey  to  a  subject  the  remotest  claim 
to  permanent  possession  ;  but  large  tracts  of  territory  are 
fre(iueiilly  given  one  day,  and  resumed  the  next;  and 
scarcely  an  instance  occurs  of  lands  being  held  by  the  heirs 
of  those  who  occupied  them  30  years  ago.  The  poorest 
peasant  is  not  even  at  liberty  to  dispose  of  the  fruits  of  his 
own  industry  at  his  own  pleasure  ;  but  is  bound  to  carry 
the  whole,  or  a  part,  either  to  the  company  or  the  prince, 
at  a  regulated,  and  frequently  most  inadequate,  price. 
Though  the  unbounded  prerogatives  of  the  sovereign,  and 
this  fluctuating  state  of  property,  cannot  admit  a  hereditary 
nobility,  there  are  nevertheless  a  privileged  class,  who  re- 
ceive titles  and  extensive  powers  at  the  pleasure  of  their 
despot ;  and  who  are  proportionally  revered  by  the  super- 
stitious people  as  representatives  of  royalty.  The  distinc- 
tion between  the  people  and  these  privileged  orders  is  ex- 
tremely marked  and  humiliating,  and  extends  even  to  the 
language,  of  which  the  men  of  rank  speak  one  dialect, 
and  tiie  plebeians  another.  The  language  is  even  adapted 
to  the  different  gradations  of  rank  ;  and  the  sovereign  par- 


ticularly often  makes  use  of  one  dialect,  which  no  subject 
dare  use,  and  is  spoken  to  in  another,  which  can  be  addres- 
sed only  to  himself.  When  a  Javanese,  in  short,  approaches 
the  presence  of  liis  prince,  his  great  object  is  to  express  the 
immeasurable  inequality  between  his  condition  and  that  of 
the  sovereign.  He  assumes,  therefore,  the  most  al)ject 
position  of  body,  rather  crawling  than  walking  ;  shews  his 
respect  not  by  decency  of  attire,  but  anxiously  displays  his 
relative  meanness  by  studied  raggcdness  or  partial  naked- 
ness; and  instead  of  recommending  himself  by  the  elegance 
of  his  language,  selects  the  dialect  of  the  most  ignorant 
slave,  or  mimics  the  barbarous  idiom  of  a  despised  stran- 
ger. It  is  the  custom  to  express  respect,  not  by  standing, 
but  by  sitting  in  the  prrsence  of  a  superior;  and  even  the 
slaves  who  attend  as  menials  squat  at  the  feet  of  their  mas- 
ter or  mistress,  instead  of  placing  themselves  behind  their 
back.  The  natives  of  Java  are  generally  about  the  middle 
size  of  Europeans,  straight  and  well  made,  steady  and  up- 
right in  their  gait,  affecting  a  superiority  over  the  other  in- 
habitants. Their  eyes  are  black  and  prominent,  the  fore- 
head broad,  the  nose  somewhat  flattened  and  curving  down- 
wards at  the  point,  the  upper  lip  rather  projecting  and 
arched,  the  joints  of  their  hands  and  feet  remarkably  small, 
and  especially  in  the  female  sex  remarkably  pliant,  so  as 
easily  to  bend  backwards.  The  colour  of  their  skin  is  a 
deep  brown,  their  hair  black,  and  kept  constantly  smooth 
and  shining  with  cocoa-nut  oil.  Black  is  also  the  favourite 
colour  of  the  teeth,  which  are  all  stained  of  the  deepest 
hue,  except  the  two  in  the  front,  which  are  covered  with 
gold  leaf.  Children  of  both  sexes  go  entirely  naked  till 
their  eighth  or  ninth  year  ;  or,  at  most,  the  young  females 
wear  a  belt  round  their  loins  with  a  broad  metal  plate  in 
front.  The  dress  of  the  men  among  the  common  people 
consists  of  a  piece  of  cotton  wraj)!  round  the  waist,  drawn 
between  the  legs,  and  fastened  behind,  with  a  handkerchief 
or  small  cap  upon  the  head.  Persons  of  a  higher  class 
wear  a  wide  Mooiish  coat  of  flowered  cotton  or  other  stufl', 
and  generally  turbans  instead  of  caps.  They  eradicate  the 
hair  from  every  part  of  the  body  except  the  head  ;  and  rub 
the  face  and  other  parts  not  covered  by  clothing,  with  a 
composition  of  cocoa  nut  oil  and  sandal  wood  dust,  as  a 
preventative  against  too  copions  a  peispiration,  and  the 
bites  of  insects.  The  dress  of  the  women  nearly  resembles 
that  of  the  men.  It  consists  of  a  piece  of  cotton  or  chintz, 
called  saron,  wrapt  round  the  body  as  high  as  to  cover  the 
bosom,  and  hanging  down  to  the  knees  or  ankles.  Over 
this  they  sometimes  wear  a  short  jacket,  but  generally  tlie 
shoulders  and  pait  of  the  back  remain  uncovered.  They 
have  no  covering  to  the  head,  but  wear  their  hair  boimd  in 
a  fillet,  and  fastened  behind  with  large  pins  of  wood,  tor- 
toise-shell, silver  or  gold,  according  to  the  rank  of  the  lady: 
this  head-dress  is  frequently  adorned  wiih  a  variety  of 
flowers.  Both  sexes  are  remarkably  fond  of  bathing,  es- 
pecialiy  in  the  morning  ;  yet  are  in  other  respects  very 
filthy  in  their  persons. 

The  dwellings  of  the  lower  orders  are  rather  huts  than 
houses,  constructed  of  bamboo,  plastered  with  mud,  and 
thatched  with  leaves  of  the  cocoa  nut  tree.  There  is  sel- 
dom more  than  one  apartment  for  the  family  and  poultry  ; 
and  the  furniture  geneially  consists  only  of  a  bedstead  of 
bamboo,  a  few  pots  for  boiling  their  victuals,  a  hollow 
block  for  pounding  the  rice,  and  a  few  cocoa-nut  shells  as 
drinking  vessels.  They  are  sufficiently  temperate  in 
point  of  diet,  in  consequence  of  their  extreme  poverty,  yet 
altogether  indiscriminate,  and  even  voracious,  as  to  the  na- 
ture of  their  food  or  times  of  meals.  Their  common  ar- 
ticle of  subsistence  is  rice,  boiled  with  a  little  fish  or  cap- 
sicum, or  salt,  and  the  fruit  of  the  cocoaimt;  but  in  the 
mountainous  regions,  where  rice  is  not  raised,  they  make 
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/.seof  '.  certain  root  called  talks,  with  the  salt  which  they 
procure  from  wood  ashes.     Notwilhstandinij,  in  short,  the 
I'erlility  of  the  country,  the  oppressed  inhabitants  are  little 
better  than  starving  savages.     Thty  are  continually  chew- 
ing betel  or  pinary,  or  ratiier  a  composition   of  the  areca 
nul,  lime  of  shells,  and  seeds  of  lonij  pepper,  made  into  a 
paste,  and  roiled  up  in  a  green  leaf  of  betel-pepper,  which 
communicates  to  tlie  tonijue   and  lips  a  deep   red  colour, 
iil'ierwards  turning  to  a  dark  mahogany  brown.     The  areca 
nut,  especially  vviicn  fresh  fiom  the  tree,  has  a  strong  nar- 
cotic power,  and  a  small  portion  will  intoxicate  those  who 
are  not  accustomed  to  it.     They  are  fond  of  opium,  and  in- 
dulge freely  in  intoxicating  liquors  at  their  religious  cere- 
monies;  but  the  greater  pari  of  the  people  stupil'y  them- 
selves   with    the  less    expensive  articles  of   tobacco   and 
bangue.     Though  subject  to   few   diseases,  they  are  not 
long  hved  ;  seldom  exceeding  the  age  of  50,  and  very  few 
attaining  threescore  years.     Their  physicians,  who  are  fre- 
([uently  females,  though  ignorant  of  anatomy,  are  said  to 
produce  surprising  cures  by  their  knowledge  of  medicinal 
herbs,  and  by  the  use  of  friction  with  oil.     The  Javanese 
are   polygamists,  and  marry   as  many   wives  as  they  can 
maintain  ;  besides  keeping  a  retinue  of  female  slaves  as 
concubines,  but  the  lower  classes  have  seldom   more  than 
one  wife.     They  are  said  to  be  extremely  indifferent  with 
regard  to  the  chastity   of  their  females,  and  to  be  in  this 
respect  the  most  depraved   people  in   the  world.     Their 
women  are  more   comely    than  the  men,  but   become  ex- 
tremely ugly  as  they  grow  old.     They  are  much  attached 
to  Europeans,  and  fatally  jealous  of  losing  their  affections. 
A   Javanese  person   of  rank    spends  most  of  his   private 
hours  in  the   society  of  his  women,  smoking  his  hooka  in 
placid  apathy,  while  they  are  dancing  before  him,  or  listen- 
ing to  their  narrations  of  traditionary  stories,  or  the  adven- 
tures recorded  in  the  sacred  books.     The  principal  amuse- 
ment, of  a  more  active  nature,  is  a  kind  of  tennis-play,  ut 
which  they  are    remarkably   dexterous,  striking  the   ball 
(which  is  about  the  size  of  a  man's  head)  with   their  feet, 
knees,  or  elbows,  and  keeping  it  in   continual  motion  like 
a  shuttle-cock.     They  are   also   extremely  fond   of  cock- 
fighting,  for  which  they  keep  a  particular  breed  of  a  pro- 
digious size,  nearly  as  large  as  the  Norfolk  bustard.     In- 
stead of  spurs,  they  fix  to  the  bottom  of  the   foot  a  piece 
of  sharpened  iron  shaped  like  a  scythe,  and  about  the  liize 
of  the  blade  of  a  large  penknife  ;  with   a  single  stroke  of 
which    the  bird   will  sometimes  completely  lay  open  the 
body  of  his  antagonist.     The  principal  weapon  of  the  Ja- 
vanese, which  they  always  carry    with  tlu-m,  is  a  kind  of 
dagger  called  a  creese,  resembling  a  small    hunting  knife, 
with  a  blade  of  hardened  steel,  of  a  scrpt-ntine  shape,  and 
capable,  from  its  form,  of  inflicting  a  large  and  wide  wound. 
Its  point  also  is   frequently   stained  wilii  a  mortal   poison. 
Their  mode  of  salutation  consists   in    touching   the    lore- 
head  with  the  right  hand,  accomp:ujied  by  a  slight  inclina- 
tion of  the  body.     They  are  described  as  pruuti  and  coward- 
ly, extremely  arrogant  in  their   treatment  of  persons  who 
are  their  inferiors,  in  which  light  they   regaiJ  all  foreign- 
ers ;  but    not  less   cringing    towards   their   superiors,    or 
those  from  whom  they  have  any  favours  to  expect.     They 
are  remarkably  indolent  in  tlieir  habits,  and  are  with  great 
difficulty  excited  to  labour ;  a  disposition,  which,  consider- 
ing the  industry  of  the  Chinese  who  reside  among  them, 
may  be  ascribed  not  so  mucn  to  the  influence  of  their  cli- 
mate,   as  to   the   oppressive  nature  of  tlieir   government, 
which  renders  them  so  uncertain  of  being  suffcied  to  pos- 
sess the  property  which  they  may  aiquire,  and  thus  takes 
away  every  motive  to  active  exertion. 

•  The  Chinese  inhabitants  of  the  island    are   very    nume- 
rous, especially  around  Batavia,  where  the  poll  tax,  paid 


only  by  the  men,  yields  40,000  rix-dollars,  where  ihey  are 
calculated  to  amount  to  100,000  souls.  Their  appearance, 
dress,  and  character  is  every  where  the  same  as  in  the 
empire  of  China;  but  in  Java  their  extraordinary  industry 
forms  a  striking  contrast  with  the  laziness  of  the  other  in- 
habitants. Though  severely  taxed  by  the  Dutch,  they  ge- 
nerally found  means  to  accumulate  wealth.  In  all  the 
towns  they  are  the  great  holders  of  capital,  and  carry  on  a 
considerable  trade  with  tlieir  native  country,  and  the  seve- 
ral islands  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  as  well  as  around 
the  coast  of  Java.  They  are  the  principal  shop-keepers, 
the  most  skiltul  gardeners,  the  most  ingenious  artificers,  on 
the  island.  They  are  free  masters  of  whatever  they  can 
earn  by  trade  or  agriculture,  beyond  the  assessments  levied 
by  the  Company's  government:  and  in  the  rational  hope  of 
obtaining  the  reward  of  their  exertions,  they  readily  under- 
take the  most  toilsome  occupations,  which  the  oppressed 
and  plundered  Javanese  would  regard  and  would  probably 
experience  to  be  lost  labour.  But,  with  all  these  indus- 
trious habits,  they  are  extremely  addicted  to  gaming ;  and 
the  houses  licensed  for  the  purpose  in  their  quarter  of  Ba- 
tavia, are  so  numerous  as  to  yi.eld  an  annual  tax  of  8000/. 
Though  sufficiently  pusillanimous  and  effeminate,  they  are 
extremely  tu.-bulent,  and  apt  to  break  out  into  open  insur- 
rections, for  which  they  were  often  punished  by  the  Dutch 
in  the  most  sanguinary  and  summary  manner,  (See  Ba- 
t.wia)  ;  but,  of  late  years,  it  has  been  the  more  humane 
policy  of  the  Company's  government  to  divert  their  atten- 
tion by  perpetual  amusements,  and  to  keep  them  in  sub- 
ordination by  officers  of  their  own  nation. 

The  Malays  are  also  a  numerous  class  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Java,  but   are  a  most  worthless   and  ferocious   race  ol 
people.     They  are  sufficiently  active,  bold,  and  enterpris- 
ing in  the  pursuit  of  plunder,  and  passionately  addicted  to 
every  kind  of  gaming.     They  will  frequently  stake  upon 
the  issue  of  a  cock-fight  their  last  morsel  of  bread,  their 
whole  bodily  clothing,  and  even  their  wives  and  children. 
They  are  treacherous   in   their    dealings,    remorseless  in 
their  enmities,  and  capricious  in  their  friendships.     Their 
rage  is  of  the  most  ungovernable  description,  resembling 
a  kind  of  mental  frenzy  ;  and  their  revenge  is  inflexible  in 
its  aim,  however  fatal  its  consequences  to  themselves.     A 
blow,  especially,  is  an  indignity  which  they  never  forgive, 
and  which  makes  them  lose  all  consideration  for  their  own 
existence.     Under  the  influence  of  revenge  or  disappoint- 
ment, a   Malay  sometimes  adopts  the  desperate  resolution 
of  running  a  muck  (as  it  is  vulgarly  called,  from  the  word 
amuck-  to  kill);  and,  arming  himself  with  a  dagger,  he  sal- 
lies forth  after  swallowing  a  large  dose  of  opium, attempt- 
ing to  kill  every  person  who  comes  in  iiis  way.     He  is  of 
consequence  soon  knocked  on  the  head  like  a  mad  dog,  or 
sometimes  secured  alive  by  means  of  a  long  pole   armed 
with  iron  hooks;  and,  in  this  case,  was  usually  put  to  death 
by   torture,  to  deter   others  from  imitating  the  example. 
But,  since  the  abolition  of  trie    gambling  houses  by  order 
of  Lord  Minto,  not  a  single  instance  of  these  frantic  bursts 
of  despair  has  occurred  at  Batavia. 

The  last  class  of  inhabitants  are  the  slaves,  who  are  im- 
ported cliitfly  from  Malabar,  Celebes, Timor,  Madag.iscar 
and  Mosambique.  They  are  distinguished  in  the  tow  ns  by 
having  their  legs  and  feet  uncovered  ;  and  are  tniployed 
either  in  domestic  services,  or  trained  to  useful  tra.ies,  by 
which  they  generally  earn  for  the  use  of  their  masters  a 
higher  interest  for  the  money  expended  in  their  purchase 
and  subsistence,  than  could  be  procured  by  employing  it  in 
any  other  way.  The  -most  numerous  and  useful  are  Malays, 
from  the  different  islands  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  who 
are  extremely  prompt  at  imitation,  and  expert  in  all  handi- 
craft trades.     Those  from   Malabar  are  mild  and  passive. 
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willing  to  be  instructed,  but  slow  of  appichcnsion,  ill  adapt- 
ed lor  hard  labour,  and  generally  used  as  personal  atten- 
dants on  their  proprietors.  Tliose  from  Madagascar  and 
Mosambique  are  also  a  harmless  and  pliant  race,  tall,  and 
athletic,  but  remarkable  for  their  simplicity,  and  devoid  of 
all  ingenuity.  The  greater  part  of  the  female  slaves  are 
brought  from  Pulo  Nias,  a  small  island  on  the  western 
side  of  Sumatra,  and  are  greatly  esteemed  for  their  smooth 
skins,  elegant  shape,  and  lively  dispositions,  sometimes 
selling  at  the  rate  of  a  thousand  dollars.  The  slaves  of 
both  sexes  are  well  fed  and  lightly  worked;  but  frequently 
treated  with  great  severity.  In  consequence  of  liie  ex- 
cess in  the  proportion  of  females,  and  the  little  care  taken 
of  their  offspring,  who  are  seldom  the  fruit  of  a  connubial 
tie,  there  is  required  a  large  annual  importation  to  keep  up 
their  number;  and  it  is  estimated,  that  more  than  a 
thousand  are  imported  every  year  for  the  citizens  ol  Ba- 
tavia  alone.  There  is  little  occasion,  indeed,  for  this  class 
of  beings  in  a  place  where  thousands  of  free  Chinese,  the 
best  and  most  handy  servants  in  the  world,  are  ready  to 
serve  in  every  department,  on  the  most  moderate  terms. 
Their  treatment  at  least  will  now  be  greatly  ameliorated, 
by  the  abolition  of  all  farther  trade  in  slaves  in  the  Bri- 
tish settlements,  of  which  the  good  effects  have  already 
extended  to  the  island  of  Java. 

The  Jawa  or  Javanese  language,  though  now  supplanted 
by  that  of  the  Malays,  on  the  coast,  is  admitted  to  be  the 
most  ancient,  and  seems  to  have  at  one  tin)c  been  currerit 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  island.  In  the  interior, 
not  one  native  among  ten  thousand  can  speak  the  Malay 
language  ;  and  the  two  people  arc  not  in  the  least  intelligi- 
ble to  each  other  in  their  speech.  The  Jawa  is  sufficiently 
copious,  and  overflows  ■wiili  words  of  pure  Sanscrit.  The 
Hindoo  names  for  the  days  of  the  week,  though  now  obso- 
lete, are  universally  known  to  tl-.e  learned  Javanese.  The 
alphabet  of  Java  is  nevertheless  peculiar  ;  and  has  no  re- 
semblance, in  the  order  of  the  characters,  to  the  Dcva  Na- 
gari.  The  simple  letteis  are  twenty  in  number,  besides 
compound  characters.  E.ich  letter  has  an  inherent  vowel, 
as  in  the  Bengalee  which  is  always  pronounced  like  a  in  the 
English  word  ample,  and  is  always  sounded  in  reading,  un- 
less when  a  mark  indicates  its  suppression.  The  other 
vowels  are  always  joined  to  the  consonants,  and  have  ge- 
nerally one  determinate  sound.  The  compound  characters 
are  commonly  placed  beneath  the  simple  letters  ;  and  then 
the  inherent  vowel  of  the  upper  letter  is  suppressed,  while 
that  of  the  compound  one  is  sounded.  The  plural  is  form- 
ed, as  in  the  Malay,  by  merely  repeating  t'.ie  word  ;  and 
there  is  no  variation  on  account  of  number  or  person  in 
the  verbs.  The  orthography  is  extremely  simple,  and  the 
construction  not  unlike  that  of  the  Malay. 

There  is  satisfactory  evidence,  that  the  Javanese  once 
professed  the  Hindoo  religion  in  some  form  ;  but  as  there 
is  no  appearance  of  the  grand  Brahminical  distinction  of 
rasts  having  ever  prevailed  among  them,  it  is  conjectured 
that  the  most  prevailing  system  was  that  of  Buddha.  The 
traditions,  however,  of  their  ancient  belief,  the  supersti- 
tious observances  still  extant,  and  the  temples  and  idols 
peculiar  to  the  Hindoo  worship,  with  inscriptions  in  the 
sacred  language  of  that  faith,  found  in  various  parts  of 
the  island,  furnish  sufficient  evidence,  that  the  tetiets  of 
Brahma  had  also  obtained  a  footing.  Many  of  the  pe- 
nances inculcated  in  the  Hindoo  ritual  are  occasionally 
practised  by  the  Javanese  ;  and  all  who  are  descended  of 
the  royal  blood  scrupulously  abstain  from  using  the  flesh 
of  the  cow.  Many  idols  of  Brahma,  Vishnu,  Mahadeva, 
and  Biiavani,  both  of  stone  and  metal,  have  been  found  in 
the  island;  and  that  of  Ganesa,  with  his  elephant  head,  was 
frequently  recognised  by  the  British  officers,  during  their 


late  campaigns  in  Java.  More  than  100  stones  were  dis- 
covered in  the  interior,  covered  with  inscriptions,  which 
Mr  Marsden  ascertained  to  be  written  in  the  Square  Pali, 
a  sacred  character  of  the  Birmans.  Tlic  most  extensive 
remains  of  these  Hindoo  structures  are  found  at  Borong 
Bu(lor(thc  place  of  many  idols)  in  the  district  of  Cadoc,  at 
Brambanam,  and  in  the  districts  of  Mataram,  and  Ballen- 
houang.  In  the  adjoining  island  of  Bally,  the  religion  of 
Buddha  still  predominates  ;  and  a  few  idolaters  are  found 
in  the  eastern  mountains  of  Java;  but  the  prevailing  reli- 
gion at  present  is  that  of  Mahommcd,  adulterated  by  many 
superstitious  relics  of  the  ancient  systems.  The  Mahom- 
mcdan  faith  was  introduced  in  1406,  by  Sheikh  ibn  Molana 
or  Ben  Israel,  an  Arabian,  who  soon  became  a  powerful  so- 
vereign, as  well  as  a  venerated  apostle  in  the  island.  The 
kings  of  Bantam  and  Cheribon  claim  him  as  their  ances- 
tor;  and  pilgrimages  are  performed  to  his  Mosque  and 
Mausoleum,  which  stand  near  the  town  of  Cneiibon,  and 
are  ranked  among  the  most  curious  antiquities  of  the  East- 
ern Isles.  The  Javanese  Mahommedans  do  not  bury  their 
dead  in  coffins,  but  merely  wrap  their  bodies  in  a  piece  ot 
white  cloth  before  being  deposited  in  the  grave  ;  and  place 
two  stones,  one  at  the  head  and  another  at  the  feet,  which 
they  believe  will  serve  as  seats  to  the  two  angels,  wiio  are- 
to  examine  after  death  into  the  conduct  ef  every  individu^^l 
in  this  world. 

^Ve  shall  now  conclude  this  article  with  an  account  of 
the  British  expedition  to  Java,  abridged  from  the  detailed 
account  published  by  Major  Thorn,  an  intelligent  and  en- 
terprising officer,  who  was  himself  attached  to  the  staff  of 
the  forces  employed  there;  and  as  the  reduction  of  Java 
presents  a  series  of  brilliant  achievements  of  the  British 
arms,  the  splendour  of  which  appears  not  to  have  been  du- 
ly appreciated  by  the  public,  or  to  have  been  lost  in  the 
greatness  of  the  efforts  of  our  countrymen  in  the  plains  of 
Spain  and  Belgium,  we  sh:.ll  present  our  readers  with  a 
succinct  account  of  the  operations  of  the  army  till  the  final 
subjugation  of  the  island. 

The  force  destin.xl  for  the  attack  of  Java  amounted  to 
upwards  of  5000  Europeans,  and  an  equal  number  of  na- 
tive troops  of  the  East  India  Company's  service,  nearly 
12,000  men  in  all,  under  tlie  personal  command  of  Licute- 
ant  General  Sir  Samuel  Achniuty,  commander  in  chief  at 
Madras.  Of  tliese  about  2510  were  inefficient  from  sick- 
ness when  tlicv  landed  at  Java.  The  British  armament, 
composed  of  4  line  of  battle  ships,  14  frigates,  7  sloops  of 
vvai-,  8  East  India  Company's  cruisers,  57  transports,  and 
several  gun  boats,  in  all  about  100  sail,  anchored  in  the  bay 
of  Baiavia  on  Sunday  the  4tii  of  August  18 II,  and  the  de- 
barkation of  the  troops  took  place  on  the  same  day,  at  Chit- 
tingciiing,  a  village  about  10  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Ba- 
tavia.  As  the  point  of  landing  was  left  exposed  by  the 
enemy,  the  debarkation  was  effected  without  loss  or  oppo- 
sition. It  was  the  commander  in  chief's  intention  to  ad- 
vance direct  to  Cornells,  about  nine  or  ten  miles  in  the  in- 
terior, where  the  enemy  was  posted  in  force,  and  to  en- 
deavour to  penetrate  by  the  route  of  Batavia,  placing  that 
city  in  the  rear,  from  which  he  might  derive  supplies,  and 
keep  up  the  communication  with  the  fleet.  In  pursuance 
of  this  plan.  Colonel  Gillespie,  with  an  escort  of  dragoons, 
reconnoitred  the  road  and  country  along  the  coast  towards 
Batavia,  to  within  two  miles  of  the  capital.  The  videttes 
of  the  enemy  were  observed  on  the  other  side  of  the  An- 
jolc  river,  -.vhich  flowed  between  them  and  our  troops,  and 
the  bridge  across  which  was  burnt  down.  It  was  a  matter 
of  surprize  that  tiie  country  was  yielded  up  as  far  as  this 
river  without  dispute,  as,  from  its  intricate  and  difficult  na- 
ture, an  active  enemy  might  have  opposed  serious  obstacles 
to  an  advance.     The  inactivity  of  the  enemy,  and  the  little 
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appearance  of  force  on  the  Batavia  side,  toi^ether  wiili  a  se- 
rious conflagiation  in  the  city,  induced  the  commander  in 
chief  to  attempt  the  passage  of  the  Anjole.  This  was  eft'cct- 
ed  without  opposition  by  the  advance  of  the  army  at  10 
o'clock  at  night,  on  a  bridge  of  boats  provided  by  the  navy, 
the  enemy  having  contented  himself  with  breaking  down  the 
bridges  over  the  different  canals  and  rivulets,  to  impede  the 
approach  to  the  city  without  risking  any  actual  engagement. 

The  capital  being  summoned  on  the  8ih  of  August,  the 
mayor  made  Ids  appearance,  on  the  part  of  the  burghers,  to 
beg  protection  for  them.  Although  little  information  of  the 
enemy  could  be  procured  from  this  source,  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  they  were  assembled  in  force  at  Weltervreeden 
and  Cornells,  the  former  place  being  about  three  miles  dis- 
tant from  Batavia.  The  British  began  now  to  experience 
the  consequences  of  being  in  a  hostile  country,  the  respecta- 
ble inhabitants  having  been  compelled  to  retire  into  the  in- 
terior, and  the  water  conduits  having  been  destroyed,  to 
cut  off  as  much  as  possible  a  supply  of  water.  In  this 
state  of  affairs  it  became  expedient  to  act  with  caution. 
A  small  party  was  pushed  into  the  city  to  reconnoitre. 
Several  of  the  enemy's  videttes  just  shewed  themselves, 
and  galloped  off  in  the  direction  of  Weltervreeden.  The 
party  occupied  the  town-house,  and  by  their  presence  res- 
cued much  valuable  property  from  plunder  and  destruc- 
tion. The  town  having  surrendered  at  discretion,  a  royal 
salute  was  fired  from  the  shipping,  on  hoisting  the  British 
flag  at  the  crane  wharf.  Intelligence  being  received  that 
the  enemy  meditated  a  night  attack  upon  the  detachment 
in  the  town,  the  men  were  called  out  at  1 1  o'clock  at  night, 
and  ordered  to  lie  upon  their  arms.  Scarcely  had  they  ta- 
ken post,  when  the  head  of  the  enemy's  column  appeared, 
and  opened  a  fire  on  the  piquet  stationed  at  the  bridge 
leading  to  Weltervreeden.  There  was  just  time  to  raise 
the  draw-bridge.  The  firing  increasing  all  around  the 
town.  Colonel  Gillespie  sallied  ouf  at  the  head  of  a  party 
to  charge  the  enemy's  advance  in  flank.  This  movement 
had  the  desired  effect.  The  firing  ceased,  and  tlie  enemy 
were  seen  no  more  during  the  night.  On  the  following 
evening,  the  town  was  saved  from  destruction  by  the  dis- 
covery of  a  IMalay,  with  a  fire-brand  in  his  hand,  in  the  act 
of  setting  fire  to  magazines  containing  a  great  quantity  of 
gunpowder. 

Hitherto  we  have  seen  success  attending  the  expedition, 
in  consequence  of  the  remissness  of  the  enemy  in  obstruct- 
ing its  progress,  and  in  making  use  of  the  means  of  defence 
within  their  reach.  We  perceive  a  difficult  country  yield- 
ed up  without  opposition,  a  river  passed  without  contest, 
and  the  capital  taken  possession  of  without  the  loss  of  a 
man.  General  Janssens  appears  lo  have  been  deficient  in 
the  use  of  his  light  troops  with  which  he  was  well  provided; 
and  instead  of  retarding  the  operations  of  an  invading  army, 
which  proves  always  disastrous  to  it,  lie  concentrated  his 
chief  resources  within  a  short  march  of  the  capital,  and  at 
once  brought  on  a  general  engagement,  the  mobt  desirable 
object  for  the  British  commander. 

The  British  force  and  its  guns  being  transported  across 
the  Anjole,-  the  advance,  consisting  of  1000  Europeans 
and  450  Asiatics,  under  Colonel, Gillespie,  marched  on  the 
morning  of  the  10th  of  August  from  Bjtavia  in  puisuit  of 
the  enemy.  On  approaching  the  cantonment  of  Welter- 
vreeden, they  fouvid  the  place  abandoned  by  the  enemy, 
who  had  retired  about  a  mile,  to  a  strong  position,  on  the 
road  to  Cornells.  The  enemy's  right  was  protected  by  an 
artificial  water  course  called  the  Slokan,  and  their  left  by 
the  great  Batavia  river.  Pepper  plantations  concealed 
their  line,  and  an  abbatis,  behind  which  were  planted  four 
horse  artillery  guns,  blocked  up  the  road  to  Cornells.  Dis- 
positions being  made  to  turn  their  flank,  the  object  was 


eflected,  after  surmounting  great  obstacles  ;  the   British 
troops  rushed  iorward,  and  charged  their  artillery  with  the 
bayonet.      The   action    lasted,  however,    two  hours,  from 
the  impediments  and  difilcullies  to  be  overcome  in  closing 
■with  the  enemy.     A  total  defeat  at  length  ensued,  with  the 
loss  of  500  men,  and  several  officers  of  distinction,  together 
with  four  guns.       A  large   quantity  of  military  stores,  and 
300  pieces   of  ordinance,  were   captured   in  the  arsenal  at 
Weltervreeden.     Preparations  were  now  made  to  drive  the 
enemy  from  their  strong  position  at  Cornells.     Here    the 
whole  French   force  exceeding,  10,000  men,  was  stationed, 
under  the  Governor  General  Janssens,  and  General  Jumel, 
sen,or  military  officer.     The  position  was  defended  by  two 
rivers  on  the  east  and  west,  both  unfordable,  and  was  shut 
up  in  a  deep  trench,  strongly  palisadoed..    Seven  redoubts, 
and     many     batteries     of     heavy     cannon,    occupied    the 
most    commanding   ground    within  the  lines  ;    the  fort  of 
Cornells  was  in  the  centre,  and  the  works   were  defended 
hy  a  numerous  and  well  organized  artillery.       As  the  sea- 
son for  field  operations  was  far   advanced,    the   heat  of  the 
climate  intense,  and  the  British  force  too  small  to  admit  of 
regular  approaches,  the  commander  in  chief  decided  upon 
carrying  the    works    by   assault.       Batteries  of  twenty  18 
pounders  and  8  mortars  were  erected  to  disable   the  princi- 
pal redoubts,  by  the  fire  of  wliich  the  enemy  were  greatly 
disturbed  in  their  position,  and  their  nearest  batteries  were 
silenced.     The  26th  of  August  was   fixed  for  the    assault. 
Colonel  Gillespie,  whom  we  always  find  at  the  post  of  hon- 
our and  danger,  was  appointed  to  lead  the  main  attack.  He 
was  supported  by  Colonel  Gibbs  at  the  head  of  another  co- 
lumn.    Colonel  Wood  was  directed  to  advance  against  the 
enemy  in  front,  and  if  possible   open  the   position   for  the 
line  stationed   at  the   batteries,  while  other  subordinate  at- 
tacks were  ordered  to   distract  the   enemy's  attention,  and 
to  promote  the  main  object.     This   object  was  to  surprise 
a  redoubt  beyond  the  lines,  and  to  cross  the  bridge  leading 
into  them  with  the   fugitives,   then  to  assault  the  redoubts 
within  the  lines,  Colonel    Gillespie  attacking  those  to    the 
left,  and  Colonel  Gibbs  to  the  right.     Advancing  by  a  de- 
tour through  an  intricate  country.  Colonel  Gillespie,  on  ap- 
proaching the  works,  learnt  that   the  rear   of  his    column 
had  not  arrived.     Relying   on  the  prompt   and  able  assist- 
ance of  Colonel  Gibbs,  as  soon  as  the  fire  of  the  main  at- 
tack should  point  out  its  direction.  Colonel  Gillespie  resolv- 
ed to  advance.     Twice  he  was  challenged  by  the  enemy's 
sentries,  and  answering  "  patrole,"  passed  on.   An  officei's 
piquet   next   challenging,  the  word  "  forward"  was  given, 
and  so  rapidly  was   the    command    obeyed,  that  the  piquet 
was  demolished    in  an  instant.       The  redoubt  was  next  as- 
saulted and  carried   with    the  bayonet,  with   such  celerity, 
that  not  a  man  escaped.       Passing   forward   to  secure  the 
passage  over  the  bridge,  the  attacking  column  was  exposed 
to  a  tremendous  fire,  the   spot   being  enfiladed   by    all   the 
eiiemy's  batteries.    Having  succeeded  in  gaining  this  point, 
the  key  to  the  position,  a  second   redfjubt  was  warmly  dis- 
puted by  the  enemy,  and  it  was  not  carried  till  after  severe 
loss  on  our  part.     At  this  moment  Colonel  Gibbs  arriving 
he  was  directed  to  carry  another  large  redoubt  on  the  right; 
w  hich  havirig  effected  in  a  most  gallant  style,  an  explosion 
of  a  gunpowder  magazine  took  place,  by  which  many  lives 
Were  lost.       The   front  of  the  position  was  now  open,   and 
our  troops  rusiied  in  from  all  directions.     The  enemy  main- 
tained themselves  in  considerable  force  in  fiont  of  fort  Cor- 
nells, but  they    were  attacked  with  the  bayoriet,  and  com- 
pletely   overthrown.      Colonel   Gillespie,  enfeebled    by   a 
slow  fever,  was  overpowered    by    his  extraordinary    exer- 
tions.    On  receiving  a  contusion  in  the  attack  of  the  park, 
he  fainted  in  the  arms  of   Captains   Dickson   and    Thorn. 
Having,  however,  soon  recovered,   and  seeing  the  cavalry 
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come  lip,  lie  cut  a  horse  from  the  enemy's  guns,  and 
immediately  mounted  it.  Tlic  anival  of  his  own  charger 
soon  enabled  him  to  head  the  charge  in  pursuit  of  the  en- 
emy. The  route  became  general  ;  and  the  pursuit  was 
continued  till  the  whole  of  the  enemy's  army  was  killed, 
taken,  or  dispersed.  General  Janssens  saved  himself  with 
difTKUliy  during  the  action  ;  rcaehing  IJuiizcnzorg,  a  dis- 
tance of  30  miles,  with  a  few  cavalry,  the  sole  remains  of 
his  army.  The  enemy  lost  an  immense  number  in  killed 
and  wounded,  and  5000  men  were  taken  prisoners. 

After   the  victory  at    Cornells,  a    verbal  offer  of   terms 
was  sent  to   General   Janssens,    which  he   refused,  on   the 
plea  of   still  having   resources.      The  commander-in-chief 
determined  to  follow  him  in  person  to  the   eastward  ;    and 
learning,  by   intercepted    Icturs,  that  he    had  repaired   to 
Samarang  on  the  sea  coast,  he  concerted  with  the  admiral 
to  conduct  a  force  there,  and  to  compel  him  to  abandon  the 
position.     A  joint  invitation  wis  .sent  to  surrender  at  dis- 
cretion, in  order  that  the  horrors  of  war  might  be  averted 
from  the  colonists  ;  but  this  was  again  rejected.     The  fort 
of  Samarang,  which  it  was  deemed  expedient  first  to  reduce, 
was  discovered  to  be  evacuated.     Janssens,  however,  hav- 
ing collected  a  force  among  the  native  princes,  still  occu- 
pied a  position  near  the  town.     The  enemy  were  posted  on 
hi^h  and  rugged  hills,  their  flanks  defended  by  the  extreme 
difliculty  of  ascent ;  30  pieces  of  cannon  on  platforms   cov- 
ered the  front,  and  a  valley  1200  yards  Inoad  separated  the 
tw  o  forces.     Notw  ithstandint;  the  fomrKtuble  appearance  of 
the  position,  the  commander  in-chief,  from  imperious  cir- 
cumstances, determined  to  attack  the  enemy  in  front.  Colo- 
nel Gibbs,  at  the  head  of  the  advance,   assisted  by  the  fire 
of  our  guns   at  a   great  elevation,  rushed  across  the  valley. 
The  enemy,  paralyzed  by  the  unexpected  attack  and  impo- 
sing altitude  of  the  attacking  column,  made  but  an  incflic- 
tual  use  of  their  guns,  and  were  already  vanquished.  Their 
guns  were   abandoned  ;  but  the  enemy,  being  chiefly  caval- 
ry, eluded  pursuit.     After  this  last  efl'urt  General  Janssens, 
finding  himself  deserted  by  his   men,  sent    in  a  request   to 
the  ( omrnander-in-chief  fur   a   cessation  of  hostilities,  and 
an  offer  to  submit  to  terms. 

Thus,  after  a  short  but  brilliant  campaign,  the  island  of 
Java  was  wrested  from  the  dominion  of  France,  and  ai.nexed 
to  the  number  of  British  colonies.  Lord  Minto,  the  gover- 
nor-general of  India,  who  had  accompanied  the  expedition, 
having  witnessed  the  triumph  of  the  British  arms,  and  hav- 
ing given  publicity  to  the  merit  of  the  ain-.y  in  the  records 
of  governnteiit,  returned  to  Calcutta,  and  elected  a  rnoiju- 
inent,  at  his  own  expcnce,  to  the  officers  who  fell  in  the 
service  of  their  country.  Sir  Samuel  Achmuty,  having 
left  a  force  deemed  sufficient  for  the  protection  of  the  new 
conquest,  also  returned  with  the  rest  of  his  troops  to  Ma- 
dras. 

\Vc  shall  now  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  from  the 
affairs  of  Java  to  the  neighbouring  island  of  Sumatra,  an  act 
of  singular  atrocity  having  occurred  at  Palimbang,  in 
the  massacre  of  the  peaceable  Dutch  colonists  by  the 
command  of  the  sultan  of  Palimbang.  To  punish  this  fla- 
gitious proceeding,  an  ex|)edition  was  dispatched  under  the 
comntand  of  Colonel  Gillespie.  Perhaps  an  account  of 
this  expedition  might  be  introduced  more  properly  in  the 
article  of  Si'MATR  A  itself;  but  at  the  same  time,  regarded 
as  an  operation  of  part  of  the  army,  of  Java,  we  wish  to  pre- 
sent our  readers,  atone  view,  with  a  connected  account 
of  the  military  transactions  of  the  period  in  this  quarter. 
The  enterprize  about  to  be  related  is  of  that  daring  charac- 
ter which  places  its  author-  in  the  list  of  those  who  have  sig- 
nalized iheinselves  by  acts  of  pcrbonal  iirtrepidity. 

The  bultan  of  Palimbang,  taking  advantage  of  the  dis- 
tracted biate  of  Java,  adopted  the  sanguinary  resolution  of 


cutting  off  at  one  blow  the  Dutch  settlement  in  his  domini- 
ons by  a  general  massacre.   It  was  rumoured  that  this  hati-ed 
of  the  Dutch  colonists  originated  in  the  libidinous  habits  of 
the    eldest  son  of  the    sultan,  who,  in  one  of  his  nocturnal 
rambles,  had  been  thwarted  in    his  criminal   designs   upon 
the  wife  of  a  native  by  the  Dutch  patrole,  brought  to  her 
rescue  by  her  screams.  The  guard,  ignorant  of  the  rank  of 
the  culprit,   pressed  him   so  hard  in  pursuit,  that   he    was 
conrpelled   to  seek   safety   in  his   boat,   which  he   reached 
with  diflrruhy,  by  plunging  into  the  river.     A  thirst  of  re- 
venge took  full  ijossessioi)  of  the  breast  of  the  prince,  who 
vowed  to  extirpate  the  colony  irr  language  loud  enough  to 
he  heard  by  all   his  attendants.     It  appears  that  the  sultair 
was  soon  prompted  to  second  the  barbarous   resolution  of 
his  son,  as  two  days  only  after  the  occur  rence,  and  sooir  af- 
tei  the  news  of  the  success  of  the  Britisli  in  Java  had  reach- 
ed Palimbang,  a  message  from  the   former  arrived  to  the 
Dutch  resident,  desiring  him  to  come  to  the  palace  at  Pa- 
liml)ang, — an   invitation  which,  contrary  to  the   advice   of 
his  friends,  the  resrdent  imprudently  acce|)ted.   Armed  Ma- 
lays, under  various  pretences,  intruded  themselves  one  by 
one  into  the  fort,  who,  overpowering  the  guards,  bound  the 
Europeans  and  natives  of  the    garrison,   and  tearing  tlsein 
from  their  weeping  families,  hurried  them  on  board  prows, 
prepared  for  iheii- conveyance  down  the  river,  at  the  nrouth 
of  which  they  were  all  murdered.    They  were  put  to  death 
under  the  most  horrible  ciuclties,  and  the  prows  w  hich  con- 
tained  them   were  afterwards   set   on  fire  and   consumed. 
The  unfortunate  victims,   it  is  said,  amounted  to  24  Euro- 
peans and   63   native  soldiers.     But  the  instigator  of  this 
horrible  proceeding  was  doomed  to  experience  speedy  ven- 
geance.    The  armament  destined  for  Palimbani^   saded  on 
the  20th  of  March,  1812,  fi-om  Batavia,  but  unhappily,  from 
detention  by  contrary    winds    and   currents  in  the    straits, 
ample    time    was    afforded    the    guilty    sullan    for    Hi.i^ht 
or    resistance.       The  -former  measure    he    had    resolved 
to    adopt,    having    removed    his     women    and     treasure 
into  the   interior  of   his   country,    while    both  he    and  his 
n.iiiislers    endeavoured    to  amuse  the    British    comnjand- 
er  with  declarations  of  respect,  aiidmessa_:5es  requesting  to 
be  informed  of  the  object  of  the  armament.     Appr'opiiate 
answers  were  returned,  witli  ihe  assurance  that  the  views 
of  the  British    governn'cnt  would  oidy  be  confided  by  the 
cominaiioer  uf  the  forces  to  the  royal  ear.     But  the  insidi- 
ous policy  of  tire  sunan  began  fully  lo  develope  itself.     A 
message  anived,  iin])orting  that  the  sultan  would  be  happy 
to  see  hrs  friend  the  British  commander  at  Palimbang,  with 
a  few  attendants  only,  as  the  presence  of  so  large  a  force 
might  occasion  serious  alarm  lo  his  subjects.     Formidable 
batteries  in   appearance,   though  badly    constructed,   were 
placed  at  Borang,  40  miles  from  the  sea,  to  guard  the  ap- 
proach to  the  capital.     Unmolested   passage  up  the   river 
being  demanded  of  tiie   messenger  by   Colonel   Gillespie, 
this  was  gratited,  and  also  the  occupation  of  the  batteries, 
which  was  promised  as  a  pledge  of  sincerity,  a  person  styled 
their  commandant  being  left  lo  conduct  the  British  to  the 
spot.     The  next  day,   the  British  advance,   with  its  guns, 
making  its  appearance  within   half  gun  shot,  the  batteries 
which   the  sultan   had  ordered   his  troops   lo  defend  were 
abandoned  by  the   enemy.     Their  cannon,   amounting   lo 
102  pieces,  ready  loaded  and  primed,  were  taken  possession 
of.    A  scene  of  desiiUoiy  and  savas^e  hostility  soon  spread 
around.     Fires  in  all  directions  were  kindled,  and  burning 
rafts  were   prepared  for   the  destruction  of  the  shipping ; 
happily  the  incendiary  M.ilays  were  dispersed  by  shot  from 
the   boats  of  the   Cornelia,   before  a  conflagration  ensued. 
On  the  morning  of  the  23.1  of  April,  information  was  re- 
ceived tlial  the  sultan  had  lied  from  Palimbang  on  learning 
that  the  batteries  of  Borang  were  seized,  and  that  the  ut- 
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most  confubion  prevailed  in  the  capital,  many  parts  orwliich 
v.ere  a  prey  to  rapine  and  assassination.  To  put  a  stop  (o 
ihib  liorrible  state  of  tilings,  and  to  prevent  the  massacre  of 
the  wealthy  Chinese,  which  it  was  rumoured  tlie  sultan's 
uuhcrents  meant  to  perpetrate  on  the  cnsuinij  night,  and 
V  hose  property  was  to  hecomc  the  prize  of  the  assassins. 
Colonel  Gillespie  meant  to  interpose  a  prompt  relief.  I-'or 
this  object  a  resolute  body  guard  was  selected,  consisting  of 
17  grenadiers  of  the  56th  regiment,  acconipjtiied  by  Captain 
Bowen  and  Lieutenant  Monday  of  the  navy.  Major  Butler, 
Major  Thorn,  and  Lieutenant  Forrest.  At  their  head  was 
Colonel  Gillespie.  The  rest  of  the  troops  was  ordered  to 
follow  with  all  expedition.  It  was  night  before  they  reach- 
ed old  Palimbang.  The  canoe  which  contained  its  leader 
outstript  in  sailing  the  other  two  boats,  and  the  report  of  a 
signal  gun,  fired  by  the  enemy,  increased  the  anxiety  for 
their  coming  up,  as  the  apprehension  of  some  treacherous 
design  was  entertained.  Horrid  yells  and  shrieks  in  all  direc- 
tions bioke  around,  while  a  conflagration  illuminated  a 
tract  of  country,  stretching  for  upwards  of  seven  miles  on 
both  sides  of  the  river.  By  the  exertions  of  the  crews,  the 
other  two  boats  were  brought  up  to  the  support  of  their 
friends.  A  scene  of  horror  now  was  displayed,  which  would 
have  subdued  the  courage  of  ordinary  men,  but  called  Ibrth 
the  characteristic  presence  of  mind  of  Colonel  Gilles|>ie. 
To  use  Major  Thorn's  own  words,  '•  Romance  never  de- 
scribed any  thing  half  so  hideous,  nor  has  the  invention  of 
the  imagination  ever  given  representations  equally  appal- 
ling with  what  here  struck  us  in  reality."  Undaunted  by 
hosts  of  armed  men,  Colonel  Gillespie  boldly  stepped  on 
shore,  at  the  head  of  his  devoted  band,  and  marched  with  a 
firm  step,  through  a  multitude  of  Arabs  and  ferocious  Ma- 
lays, whose  weapons,  steeped  in  poison,  gleamed  by  the 
light  of  the  torches.  Huge  battlements  with  massy  gates, 
leading  from  one  area  to  another,  received  the  party,  pre- 
sentnig  the  frightful  spectacle  of  human  blood  still  flowing 
and  reeking  on  the  pavement.  The  gates  closed  on  its  rear, 
and  the  blood  stained  court  yards  through  which  it  was  con- 
ducted appeared  as  the  passage  to  a  slaughter-house.  A 
Malay  who  approached  the  colonel  through  the  crowd, 
wiiile  walking  by  his  side,  had  a  large  double-edged  knife 
secretly  conveyed  to  him  by  one  of  his  countrymen.  At  the 
moment,  a  flash  of  lightning  darling  through  the  the  tem- 
pest of  the  night,  disclosed  the  weapon,  while  the  assassin 
■was  endeavouring  to  conceal  it  in  his  sleeve.  The  colonel's 
eye  caught  the  object,  and,  regardless  of  the  crowd,  he  or- 
dered the  Malay  to  be  seized,  and  thus  frustrated  by  his 
firmness  of  mind  the  murderous  design.  The  weapon  was 
found,  but  the  Malay  escaped.  On  arriving  at  the  palace, 
a  more  dreadful  picture  of  devastation  and  outrage  was  dis- 
played. Here  rapine  and  murder  had  gone  hand  in  hand. 
Vivid  Hashes  of  lightning  and  peals  of  thunder  conspired 
with  the  glare  of  ihe  conflagration  to  give  a  peculiar  cha- 
racter of  awe  to  the  scenes  which  caught  the  sight.  The 
flames,  which  devoured  every  thing  around,  in  spite  of  the 
rain  which  fell  in  torrents,  threatened  the  spot  where  the 
band  had  souglit  a  temporary  shelter.  The  crackling  of 
bamboos,  the  falling  in  of  burning  roofs  with  tremendous 
crashes,  and  the  near  approach  of  the  flames,  amidst  a  hos- 
tile multitude  and  desperate  assassins,  gave  to  the  situation 
of  the  party  a  most  appalling  prospect.  An  arduous 
task  yet  remained,  to  secure  possession  of  the  fort  ;  and 
to  perform  this,  the  party  was  prepared  to  sell  their  lives 
as  dear  as  possible,  should  an  attack  be  made  belore  the 
arrival  of  a  reinforcement.  The  interior  of  the  palace 
being  carefully  examined  by  torch  light,  all  the  entrances 
but  one  were  barricaded.  At  this  the  grenadiers  were 
stationed,  and  the  strictest  watch  maintained.  Soon  after 
midnight,  the  party  had  the  satisfaction  of  hailing  the  ar- 
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rival  of  Major  Trench  with  60  men  of  the  89th  regiment ; 
and  the  remainder  of  the  force  under  Colonel  Macleod 
joined  the  little  garrison  early  the  next  morning.  Thus, 
by  an  act  of  unparalleled  intrepidity,  \7  British  grenadiers, 
and  the  crews  of  two  boats,  with  the  officers  above  men- 
tioned, were  put  in  possession  of  a  fort  and  batteries,  mount- 
ing 242  pieces  of  cannon,  without  the  loss  of  a  man.  A  po- 
sition which,  by  any  other  species  of  attack,  must  have 
risked  the  safety  of  the  armament.  The  celerity  of  the 
movement,  and  the  sudden  arrival  of  the  few  British,  whose 
numbers  the  panic  of  the  enemy  had  magnified,  caused 
the  dispersion  of  the  sultan's  adherents,  the  prevention  of 
their  murderous  project,  and  the  relief  of  the  town  from 
the  horrors  of  pillage.  An  American,  in  charge  of  a  Chi- 
nese junk  at  Palimbang,  gave  a  dismal  recital  of  the  storm 
about  to  burst  that  night,  and  which  the  interposition  of  the 
British  had  averted.  This  junk  was  marked  as  the  first 
victim  of  its  fury.  The  solemn  deposition  of  the  guilty- 
sultan,  by  Colonel  Gillespie,  took  place,  to  the  great  joy  of 
the  people,  and  his  brother  was  proclaimed  in  his  stead. 
The  object  of  the  expedition  being  thus  happily  terininat- 
natcd,  the  force,  with  the  exception  of  a  garrison  lelt  lie- 
hind,  repaired  to  Samarang,  where  a  fresh  field  for  Brit- 
ish valour  was  open  in  the  heart  of  Java. 

The  sultan  of  Mataram  or  Djoejoecarta,  who  had  been 
intriguing  the  downfal  (;f  his  last  masters,  still  continued 
disposed  to  dispute  the  possession  of  Java  with  the  Butish. 
The  new  Lieut. -Governor  RaflSes,  and  Colonel  Gillespie, 
now  commander  of  the  forces  in  Java,  repaired  to  Djoe- 
joecarta, the  sultan's  capital,  and  after  trying  in  vain  to  set- 
tle matters  amicably,  prepared  for  hostilities.  The  resi- 
dence of  the  sultan,  or  Crattan,  as  it  is  called,  is  about 
three  miles  in  circumference,  surrounded  by  a  broad  wet 
ditch,  with  draw  bridges,  a  strong  high  rampart  with 
bastions,  and  defended  by  100  pieces  of  cannon.  In  the  in- 
terior are  numerous  squares  and  courts,  all  strong  and  de- 
fensible ;  17,000  regular  troops  manned  the  works,  and  au 
aimed  population  of  100,000  men  occupied  the  country  for 
many  miles  round.  The  Dutch  fort,  within  800  yards  of 
the  Crattan,  was  calculated  for  little  else  than  a  military  de- 
pot, and  the  fire  from  it  was  only  intended  to  amuse  the 
enemy  while  the  force  was  concentrating.  At  length  the 
troops  having  ariived,  formidable  from  their  intrepidity, 
not  from  their  numbers,  they  were  ordered  into  the  fort, 
preparatory  to  the  attack  of  the  enemy's  stronaj-liold.  It 
was  determined  to  carry  the  fortifications  by  assault,  as  the 
most  prompt  way  of  reducing  the  place,  and  of  giving  se- 
curity to  the  colonies,  threatened  by  the  irruption  of  armed 
thousands  at  Bantam,  Cherilon,  Sourabaya,  and  other  plac- 
es, on  the  first  signal.  The  difl"erent  attacks  being  ar- 
ranged by  Colonel  Gillespie,  tlie  works  were  escaladed, 
and  carried  wiih  irresistible  impetuosity.  The  troops 
were  anima'.ed  to  heroic  exertion  by  the  cry  of"  death  or 
victory"  resounding  through  the  ranks.  In  many  places 
the  enemy  were  dispersed  by  their  own  guns  turned  upon 
them.  The  sultan  was  compelled  to  surrender  himself  a 
prisoner,  the  cavalry  and  horse  artillery  being  posted  so  as 
to  intercept  the  fugitives.  Hostilities  having  now  ceased, 
the  island  of  Java  was  restored  to  tranquillity  and  order, 
and  has,  we  believe,  been  recently  given  over  to  the  king 
of  the  Netherlands.  See  Stockd.rle's  Sketches  of  Java  ; 
Sir  George  Staunton's  Account  of  ihe  Embassy  to  China  ; 
Barrow's  Voyage  to  Cochinchina  ;  Thunberg's  Travels; 
Hamilton's  East  India  Gazetteer  ;  Bafitist  Missionary  Pe- 
riodical Accounts,  No.  xxvi.  ;  Thorn's  Account  of  the  Cafi- 
ture  of  Java  ;  and  Brande's  Journal  of  Ihe  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences. .  ,u       1. 

ICE  is  a  transparent  crystallised  substance,  formed  by  Uie 
congelation  of  water  when  reduced  to  a  temperature  belo\v 
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32°  of  Fahrenheit.  As  ice  is  t^enerally  produced  liy  a  ve- 
ry rapid  congclaUon,  it  coinmoiily  occiiis  in  an  nj^grctjated 
mass  of  separate  crystals,  tlie  axes  of  which  ari;  iiiriRd  in 
different  directions.  Ui.ler  favourable  circumstances, 
however,  where  the  proccbs  of  coii'^chilion  has  been  slow, 
and  the  water  exposed  to  no  agitation,  pcrfict  crystals  of 
ice  are  sometimes  formed.  M.  Hassenlralz,  M.  llciicaut 
de  Thury,*  and  Mr  Scorcsby,  liavi;  observed  crystals  of 
ice  that  had  the  foim  of  regular  hexahedral  prisms;  and 
Rome  dc  Lisle,  M.  D'Antic,  and  M''  Scoresby,  have  some- 
times found  them  in  the  state  of  octohedrons,  composed  of 
two  four-sided  pyramids. 

In  examinin};  the  optical  properties  of  ice,  Dr  Brew- 
ster found,  that  even  large  masses,  two  or  three  inches 
thick,  formed  upon  the  surface  of  standing  water,  were  as 
perfectly  crystallized  as  rock  crystal  or  calcareous  sp.ir, 
all  the  axis  of  the  elementary  crystals,  corresponding  with 
the  axis  of  the  hexahedral  prisms,  being  exactly  parallel  to 
each  other,  and  perpendicular  to  the  horizontal  surface. 

This  unexpected  result  was  obtained  by  transmitting 
polarised  light  through  the  plate  in  a  direction  perpendicu- 
lar toils  siirface.  A  series  of  beautiful  concentric  colour- 
ed rings,  with  a  dark  rectangular  cross  passing  through 
their  centre,  were  thus  exhibited.  These  rings  were  of 
tht  same  nature  as  those  seen  along  the  axis  of  Zircon; 
for  wlien  they  were  combined  with  the  rings  produced  by 
this  substance,  a  system  of  rings  was  formed,  smaller  than 
that  which  was  produced  by  either  singly;  whereas,  had 
they  been  of  the  opposite  character,  the  rings  produced  by 
the  combination  would  have  been  greater  than  one  of  the 
systems  produced  separately.  Hence,  ice  belongs  to  the 
altr'ctive  class  of  crystals.  The  polarising  force  of  ice 
is  j^'xT,  that  of  rock  crystal  being  ^^.  Its  refractive 
power  is  1.307  less  than  that  of  water,  and  its  specific  gra- 
vity is  also  less  than  that  of  water.  For  an  account  of  the 
chemical  laws  on  which  the  congelation  of  water  depends, 
see  Chemistry. 

Under  the  article  Cold,  and  also  under  Greenland, 
some  of  the  phenomena  which  accompany  the  formation 
of  ice  in  polar  regions  are  briefly  mentioned.  Their  his- 
tory, however,  is  sufhcicntly  important  to  require  a  minute 
description,  on  account  of  the  great  scale  on  which  conge- 
lation is  effected,  the  variety  of  the  appearances  presented, 
the  striking  grandeur  of  some,  and  the  singularity  of 
others,  together  with  the  suggestions  which  some  known 
circumstances  concerning  it  afford  for  the  prosecution  of 
interesting  objects. 

The  appeal ances  which  the  ice  presents  in  its  outline, 
especially  when  existing  in  a  detached  state,  are  diversi- 
fied ;  and,  being  of  great  interest  to  mariners  who  navi- 
gate the  polar  seas,  they  arc  designated  by  distinct  terms, 
with  as  much  familiarity  as  the  varieties  of  form  which  oc- 
';ur  on  land. 

A  continued  sheet  of  ice,  so  extensive  that  its  ulterior 
boundary  cannot  be  seen  from  the  mast-head  of  a  ship, 
is  called  ajield. 

Fields  are  formed  from  ice  which  is  in  the  first  instance 
fixed.  They  owe  their  origin  to  a  process  of  congelation 
on  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  to  which  the  vicinity  of  land 
is  not,  as  some  have  supposed,  necessary.  This  process 
lakes  place  both  in  a  rough  and  in  a  smooth  state  of  the 
surface,  when  the  temperature  is  sufficiently  low.  It  re- 
quires a  temperature  considerably  inferior  to  the  freezing 


point  of  fresh  water,  as  the  force  must  be  sufficient  to  sur- 
mount the  attraction  of  the  s:ilt  for  thi-  witcr  wliich  holds 
it  in  solution,  for  more  or  less  separation  always  takes 
place  :  the  ice  formed  under  these  circumstance,  never 
ivITords  water  of  equally  strong  impregnalioi;  as  the  origi- 
nal water  of  the  ocean. 

On  a  rough  surface,  this  process  begins  with  the  forma- 
tion of  detached  crystals,  culled  by  the  sailors  .s/;if/t,'-f,  which 
resemble  snow  immersed  in  water  without  midergoing 
liquefaction  ;  by  the  union  of  the  crystals,  anu  the  accumu- 
lation of  the  sludge,  the  surface  is  rendered  smooth.  The 
conUnued  sheet  now  formed  is  soon  broken  into  fiagmeiits 
of  about  three  inches  in  diameter;  these  ugam  coalesce 
and  form  a  continued  texture  of  a  stronger  kind,  which,  in 
its  turn,  is  broken  into  masses  of  much  larger  size.  These 
are  rounded  at  the  edges  by  mutual  attrition,  and  receive 
the  name  of  liancake  ice. 

In  sheltered  situations  and  in  still  weather  the  congela- 
tion goes  on  more  regularly,  and  to  appearance  more  ra- 
pidly. The  thin  sheet  formed  in  the  fiist  instance  receives 
accessions  to  its  thickness  Irom  beneath.  In  twenty-four 
hours  of  keen  frost  it  often  acquires  a  thickness  of  two  or 
three  inches  ;  and  in  less  than  two  days  is  strong  enough  to 
bear  the  weight  of  a  man.  This  is  termed  bay  ice,  from 
being  formed  in  sheltered  bays.  That  which  is  of  older 
formation  is  distinguished  into  two  kinds,  according  to  its 
thickness,  being  called  light  ice,  when  from  a  foot  to  a  yard 
thick,  and  when  above  a  yard  heavy  ice. 

Some  fields  of  ice  are  so  smooth  in  their  surface,  so 
transparent  in  their  texture,  and  so  exactly  similar  to  the 
ice  formed  on  fresh  lakes,  that  it  has  been  believed  scarce. 
ly  possible  that  they  should  be  produced  by  the  freezing  of 
the  ocean,  and  they  have  been  considered  as  owing  their 
origin,  at  least  in  part,  to  the  freezing  of  rain  or  melted 
snow,  which  had  settled  on  a  fiat  surface  of  young  ice,  en- 
circled by  a  ledge  of  older  ice,  which  retained  the  water 
like  a  cup. 

Loosened  pieces,  which  are  smaller  than  fields,  but  still 
of  very  large  dimensions,  are  called  Jloes.  Pieces  much 
smaller,  detached  from  the  angles  of  larger  ones,  and  float- 
ing in  a  congregated  state,  are  called  brash  ice. 

Ice  of  any  form  or  size,  floating  in  a  state  sufficiently 
loose  lo  allow  a  vessel  to  sail  freely  among  it,  is  called 
loose,  often,  or  drift  ice. 

A  number  of  large  pieces  in  close  contact,  forming  a 
congeries  which  cannot  be  seen  over  from  a  mast  head,  are 
called  a /iar^-.  A  similar  congeries,  which  can  be  seen 
over,  is  called  a/iatch.  When  a  congeries  of  either  kind 
is  of  an  oblong  shape,  it  is  called  a  stream  of  ice. 

A  protuberance,  considerably  elevated  above  the  com- 
mon surface  of  fl.it  ice,  is  called  a  hummock.  Hummocks 
often  attain  the  height  of  thirty  feet  or  upwards.  They  are 
sometimes  formed  by  fields  of  ice  crushing  each  other,  so 
that  large  pieces,  separated  from  the  margin,  are  raised  on 
edge,  or  a  numerous  wreck  is  accumulated  on  the  top  of  a 
field.  Hummocks  are  generally  near  the  margin,  but 
sometimes  they  extend  to  the  middle  of  a  field,  showing 
that  their  origin  is  sometimes  different  from  that  new  de- 
scribed. They  communicate  to  the  ice  a  variety  of  fanciful 
shapes,  and  render  the  whole  appearance  of  it  highly  pic- 
turesque. 

VV^hen  the  effect  of  concussions  of  pieces  of  moderate 
size  is  to  accumulate  such  masses  above  a  comparatively 


,-v  u  ,^"  r''"!,  i  Thury  observed  the  crvstals  of  ice  in  the  subterraneous  glacier  of  Fondeurle,  about  two  leagues  to  the  east  of  Valence 
1  he  wliole  ot  the  Hoor  of  the  cavern  was  composed  of  hexahedral  prisms  of  the  most  perfect  transp.irency,  of  which  the  terminal  surface 
presented  stria:  parallel  to  the  faces  of  the  prism,  whde  the  crystals  which  were  found  within  the  hollow  stalactitical  masses  of  ice  were 
•partly  triangular  prisms  and  partly  hexahcdr.d  prisms;  some  of  which  were  also  striated  on  the  terminal  faces,  and  presented  facetswhich 
replaced  the  terminal  ed^csat  the  juncUon  of  the  base  and  the  prism.     lie  was  not  able,  however,  to  fUid  any  crystals  with  a  complete 
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thin  J!oe,  that  the  surface  of  the  latter  is  depressed  beneath 
that  of  the  water,  this  part  is  called  a  ca/f.  Some  of  these 
calves  are  sufficiently  deep  to  allow  a  vessel  to  sail  over 
them.  But  it  is  dangerous  to  approach  them,  their  deplli 
being  uncertain  and  unequal  ;  and  when  they  rub  freely 
against  the  superincumbent  pieces,  they  often  become  so 
far  detached  that  their  buoyancy  raises  thcni  to  the  sur- 
face, and  their  momentum  during  a  change  of  situation  is 
sufficient  to  stave  the  timbers  of  a  vessel,  or  reduce  it  at 
once  to  a  wreck.  Sometimes  even  a  gentle  heaving  mo- 
tion of  this  sort,  by  raising  one  end  of  a  vessel,  immerses 
the  other  end,  to  the  imminent  danger  of  pi'ecipitating  it  in 
that  direction  to  the  bottom. 

Concave  sinuosities  in  the  border  of  a  large  mass  of  flat 
ice  are  called  bights.  They  often  afTord  a  convenient  re- 
fuge to  ships,  but  sometimes  they  give  occasion  to  deten- 
tions of  the  most  inconvenient  and  dangerous  kind. 

We  have  now  to  notice  sonic  changes  of  a  grander  and 
more  terrific  description,  to  which  the  ice  is  subjected. 
That  powerful  tendency  to  undulation  of  the  surface,  com- 
municated by  the  agitation  of  the  adjoining  liquid  surface 
of  the  ocean  during  a  continued  slorni,  which  is  denominat- 
ed aground  snoell,  sometimes  produces  a  sudden  disruption 
of  extensive  fields.  The  ice,  when  thin,  accommodates 
itself  to  the  surface  by  bending;  but,  when  several  yards 
in  thickness,  it  refuses  to  yield  beyond  a  certain  extent,  and 
is  broken  into  pieces  with  dreadful  explosions.  The  best 
account  that  we  know  of  the  appearances  presented  on  such 
occasions  is  given  by  a  party  of  Moravian  missionaries, 
who  were  engaged  in  a  coasting  expedition  on  the  ice  along 
the  northern  shore  tif  Labradore,  with  sledges  drawn  by 
dogs.  They  narrowly  escaped  destruction  from  one  of 
these  occurrences,  and  were  near  enough  to  witness  all  its 
grandeur.  We  extract  it  from  the'recent  interesting  com- 
pilation of  the  Rev.  Dr  Biown,  on  the  History  of  the  Pro- 
pagation of  Christianity,  vol.  ii.  p.  51.  '■  The  missionaries 
met  a  sledge  with  Esquimaux  turning  in  from  the  sea,  who 
threw  out  sonie  hints  that  it  might  be  as  well  for  them  to 
return.  After  some  time,  their  own  Esquimaux  hinted  that 
there  was  a  ground  swell  under  the-ice.  It  was  then  scarce- 
ly perceptible,  except  on  lying  down  and  applying  the  ear 
close  to  the  ice,  when  a  hollow  disagreeable  grating  noise 
was  heard  ascending  from  the  abyss.  As  the  motion  of 
the  sea  under  the  ice  had  grown  more  perceptible,  they  be- 
came alarmed,  and  began  to  think  it  prudent  to  keep  close 
to  the  shore.  The  ice  also  had  fissures  in  many  places, 
some  of  which  formed  chasms  of  one  or  two  feet  ;  but,  as 
these  are  not  uncommon  even  in  its  best  state,  and  the  dogs 
easily  leap  over  them,  they  are  frightful  only  to  strangers. 
As  the  wind  rose  to  a  storm,  the  swell  had  now  increased 
so  much  that  its  effects  on  the  ice  were  extraordinary  and 
veally  alarming.  The  sledges,  instead  of  gliding  smoothly 
along  as  on  an  even  surface,  sometimes  ran  with  vio- 
lence after  the  dogs,  and  sometimes  seemed  with  diffi- 
culty to  ascend  a  rising  hill.  Noises,  too,  were  now  dis- 
tinctly heard  in  many  directions  like  the  report  of  cannon, 
from  the  bursting  of  the  ice  at  a  distance.  AlarnieJ  by 
these  frightful  phenomena,  our  travellers  drove  with  all 
haste  towards  the  shore  ;  and,  as  they  approached  it,  the 
prospect  bef»i^c  them  was  tremendous.  The  ice,  having 
burst  loose  from  the  rocks,  was  tossed  to  and  fro,  and  broken 
in  a  thousand  pieces  against  the  precipices  with  a  dreadful 
noise;  which,  added  to  the  raging  of  the  sea,  the  roaring 
of  the  wind,  and  the  driving  of  the  snow,  so  complettly 
overpt.'wered  them,  as  almost  to  deprive  them  of  the  use 
bo'li  of  their  eyes  and  ears.  To  make  the  land  was  now 
thi  only  resource  that  remained,  but  it  was  with  the  utmost 
difficulty  that  the  frightened  dogs  couhl  be  driven  forward  ; 
and,  as  the  whole  body  of  the  ice  frequentiv  sunk  below 
the  summits  of  the  rocks,  and  then  rose  above  them,  the 


only  lime  for  landing  was  the  moment  it  gained  the  level  of 
the  coast, — a  circumstance  which  rendered  the  attempt  ex- 
ticmely  nice  and  hazardous.  Both  sledges,  however,  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  the  shore,  and  were  drawn  up  on  the 
beach,  though  not  without  great  difficulty.  Scarcely  had 
they  reached  it,  when  that  part  of  the  ice  from  which  they 
had  just  escaped  burst  asujider,  and  the  water  rushing  up 
from  beneath  instantly  precipitated  it  into  the  ocean,  in  a 
moment,  as  if  by  a  signal,  the  whole  mass  of  ice  for  seve- 
ral miles  along  the  coast,  and  extending  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach,  began  to  break,  and  to  be  overwhelmed  with 
the  waves.  The  spectacle  was  awfully  grand.  The  im- 
mense fields  of  ice  rising  out  of  the  ocean,  clashing  against 
one  another,  and  then  plunging  into  the  deep  v;ith  a  violence 
which  no  language  can  describe,  and  a  noise  like  the  dis- 
charge of  a  thousarid  cannon,  was  a  sight  which  must  have 
struck  the  most  unreflecting  mind  with  solemn  awe.  The 
Brethren  were  overwhelmed  with  amazement  at  their  mi- 
raculous escape,  and  even  the  pagan  Esquimaux  expressed 
gratitude  to  God  for  their  deliverance. 

Ice,  in  that  elevated  form  which  is  called  the  iceberg, 
demands  particular  attention.  This  term  is  applied  to  auch 
elevations  as  exist  in  the  vallies  of  the  frigid  zones;  to 
those  which  are  found  on  the  surface  of  fixed  ice  ;  and  also 
to  ice  of  enormous  thickness  and  stupendous  height  in  a 
floating  state.  The  vallies  of  West  Greenland  are  filled 
with  icebergs  to  an  extent  never  yet  explored.  The  seven 
icebergs  in  the  vallies  on  the  west  cosst  of  Spitsbergen 
were  supposed  by  Mr  Scoresby,  when  seen  by  him,  to  pre- 
sent a  perpendicular  front  300  feet  high.  Their  green 
hue,  ?inA  glistt-ning  splendour,  exhibited  a  pleasing  variety, 
and  added  a  richness  to  the  prospect,  by  the  contrast  which 
they  presented  with  the  magnificence  of  the  neighbouring 
snow-covered  mountains.  From  these  icebergs  enormous 
overhanging  masses  are  sometimes  detached  by  their  own 
weight,  as  from  the  glaciers  of  the  Alps.  This  separa- 
tion is  aided  by  a  softness  of  cohesion  wiiich  they  acquire 
in  the  thawing  season  ;  and  it  is  also  believed  that  quanti- 
ties of  waler  pent  up  within  them  exert,  in  the  act  of  freez- 
ing, an  expansive  force,  which  produces  disruption.  Masses 
of  this  kind,  in  a  floating  state,  are  most  plentiful  in  Baffin's 
Bay,  wnere  they  arc  sometimes  two  miles  long,  and  two- 
thirds  of  a  mile  broad,  bristled  with  varied  spires,  rising 
more  than  100  feet  above  the  surface,  while  the  base  ex- 
tends 150  yards  beneath  it.  Icebergs  of  an  even  surface, 
elevated  30  yai'ds  above  the  sea,  and  five  or  six  square 
miles  in  area,  are  very  common.  Those  of  East  Green- 
land are  of  inferior  size.  The  largest  that  Mr  Scoresby 
ever  saw  was  1000  yards  in  circumference,  flat  on  the  sum- 
mit, and  nearly  20  feet  abcjve  the  level  of  the  sea.  This 
difference  probably  arises  from  the  more  sheltered  situation 
of  the  large  bays  of  West  Greenland. 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that  many  icebergs  are  form- 
ed at  a  distance  from  any  land.  This  appears  from  the  ac- 
count which  Muller  gives  of  an  expedition  made,  in  the 
year  1714,  by  MarkofF  a  Cossack,  after  he  had  been  foiled 
by  drift  ice  in  an  attempt  to  explore  the  ocean  to  the 
north  of  Russia.  This  adventurous  person  set  off  with  a 
party  fronr  the  coast  (.f  Siberia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Yani,  in  North  Lat.  71°,  in  the  month  of  Maixh,  to  travel 
on  the  surface  of  tl-.e  ice  to  the  north  pole  in  sledges 
drawn  by  dogs.  He  proceeded  for  seven  days  till  he 
reached  the  78lh  degree,  when  his  progress  was  impeded 
by  ice  elevated  into  prodigious  mountains,  from  the  sum- 
mits of  which  he  could  discer-n  nothing  hut  mountainous 
ice  to  the  northward.  He  therefore  returned,  and,  after 
some  hardships  and  losses,  reached  the  coast  of  Siberia  on 
the  3d  of  Apiil,  having  in  19  days  travelled  800  miles. 
To  what  extent  these   masses  may  be  detached  during 
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summer  in  regions  nearer  the  pole  than  any  that  have 
hitherto  been  navigated,  we  cani.ol  dclcrniiiie  ;  but  it  is 
rot  improbable,  that  fiom  this  source  many  of  the  loose 
icfberfiS  arc  derived  which  arc  found  floating  to  tlie  west 
of  the  islands  of  Spiizbergcn.  It  is  probable  that  many 
are  also  formed  on  the  eastern  coasts  of  these  islands, 
which  are  more  favourable  to  such  a  process.  Uut  the 
numbers  of  these  enormous  massis  that  come  by  Davis's 
Straits  are  by  far  the  greatest,  and  the  coast  ofNcwI'ound- 
land  is  often  crowded  with  tlicm.  Tlu-y  gradually  dis- 
solve as  they  movr  lo  the  southward;  but  some  have  been 
found  in  Lat.  40°,  2100  miles  from  their  so\ircc. 

These  lofty  massi  s  are  formed  parlly  by  the  accumula- 
tion of  drifted  snow  fust  slightly  softened  by  the  sunmier 
heat,  and  acquiring  an  augmented  solidity  by  a  subseciuent 
process  of  congelation.  It  is  probable  that  ihtir  high  peaks 
receive  accessions  from  the  falling  moistuie,  which  is  more 
readily  congealed  than  that  which  lies  lower,  the  tempera- 
ture being  lowest  at  the  highest  elevations.  We  mention- 
ed under  the  article  Cold  an  ingenious  conjecture  of  Pro- 
fissor  Leslie,  that  they  attained  their  great  height  by  the 
deposition  of  hygromctric  water  from  the  air  ascending  from 
the  surrounding  ocean,  in  a  manner  analogous  to  those  rising 
peiiks  of  ice  which  are  formed  in  the  congelations  produced 
in  the  ingenious  process  for  freezing  water  by  its  own  eva- 
poration, ol  wliich  that  philosopher  is  the  inventor.  But  we 
may  be  allowed  to  suspend  our  entire  acquiescence  in  this 
opinion,  till  it  is  ascertained  how  far  these  formations  them- 
selves may  arise  from  a  cause  totally  different, viz.  the  eleva- 
tion of  moisture  by  the  capillary  attraction  of  the  previously 
formed  crystal.  We  know  that  this  is  the  mode  in  which 
similar  peaks  are  formed  duiing  the  leisurely  crystalliza- 
tion of  certain  neutral  sails  by  evaporation.  If  a  solution 
of  muriate  of  ammonia  is  left  for  some  days  to  evaporate 
spontaneously  in  a  glass,  appearances  of  the  same  kind  arc 
presented. 

The  shelter  created  by  icebergs  is  often  highly  useful 
to  the  whalers,  by  protecting  them  from  gales,  as  well  as 
from  the  concussions  of  drift  ice,  as  the  latter  moves  more 
quickly,  requiring  a  shorter  duration  of  the  wind  in  one 
direction  to  attain  its  utmost  velocity.  Tlie  ships  are  some- 
times moored  lo  the  icebergs  for  security  ;  but  this  situa- 
tion is  not  without  its  dangers.  The  tnasses  are  some- 
times so  nicely  balanced  as  to  be  easily  overturned.  Tliey 
somelimescalch  the  bottom  in  places  comparatively  shidlow 
though  still  of  great  depth,  and  the  effect  of  the  concussion 
is  to  detach  large  pieces  fiom  them,  or  to  cause  ihe  whole 
mass  above  water  lo  plunge  forward  under  the  surface,  and 
thevessel  mooredtothem  isstaved  and  wrecked.  The  same 
effect  11  jiroduccd  by  the  rising  of  immense  calves.  These 
occurrences  sometimes  happen  when  the  ship  rides  at  a 
distance  of  100  yards  from  the  emergent  part.  T!ie  motions 
are  indeed  of  so  tremendous  magnitude,  that  a  vessel  is 
sometimes  lost  by  the  vast  waves  and  whirls  which  they  oc- 
casion, which  overwhelm  every  smaller  object  witliin  a 
■  onsiderable  distance  of  the  rolling  mountain.  Icebergs  of- 
ten prove  useful  by  supplying  the  ships  with  fresh  water, 
whch  is  found  collected  in  large  wells  on  the  surface,  and  is 
let  down  into  the  vessel  by  a  cylindrical  piece  of  canvas, 
called  a  hose. 

The  irregular  outline  of  the  fixed  polar  ice,  and  the 
changes  lo  which  it  is  subjected  in  the  course  of  years, 
are  highly  interesting.  Djforc  the  lath  century,  the 
eastern  coast  of  West  Greenland  was  free  from  ice  in  sum- 
mer, and  could  be  freely  apjjroachcd  by  ships.  Aficr  a 
considerable  trade  had  for  400  years  been  carried  on  be- 
tween Iceland  and  that  country,  which  was  inhabited  by  a 
large  and  flourishing  colony,  the  polar  ice  suddenly  exceed- 
ed its  former  limits,  launched  down  in   a  direction  nearly 


parallel  to  the  coast  as  far  as  the  southern  Cai)C,  and  barri- 
cadoed  the  wliole  coast  in  such  a  manner  as  to  rentier  it 
ever  since  inaccessible.  The  fate  of  the  colony  is  unknown. 
If  the  increased  severity  of  the  climate  was  insufticicnt  to 
destroy  it,  this  effect  was  inevitable  from  the  destruction  of 
all  the  resources  on  which  it  depended.  The  mass  of  ice 
lying  between  Old  or  West  Greenland  and  the  northern 
pait  of  Russia  on  the  east,  though  varying  in  different  sea- 
sons, presents  a  striking  uniformity  in  its  general  outline. 
After  doubling  the  southern  promontory  of  Greenland,  il 
advances  in  a  north-eastern  direction,  half  enveloping  Ice- 
land in  close  seasons,  till  it  reaches  the  small  island  called 
John  Mayne's  Island,  which  it  fretiuenily  encloses.  It  then 
trends  a  little  more  to  the  eastward,  and  intersects  the  me- 
ridian of  London  in  the  71st  or  7'Jd  degree  of  latitude. 
Having  reached  the  longitude  of  6,  8,  or  10  degrees  east 
in  the  73d  or  74th  degree  of  latiludc,  it  suddenly  stretches 
lo  the  north  ;  s')mctimes  proceeding  on  one  meridian  to 
the  latitude  ofSO",  at  others  forming  a  deep  sinuosity,  ex- 
tending only  two  or  three  degrees  northward,  then  suuth- 
easterly  to  Cherry  Island  ;  it  then  assumesa  straight  course 
a  little  south  of  east,  till  it  forms  a  junction  with  the  coast 
of  Nova  Zcmbia, 

On  the  wliole,  the  tendency  to  a  fixed  state  of  the  ice  is 
greatest  on  the  eastern  sides  of  land.  Tliese  are  rendered 
peculiarly  cold,  from  the  westerly  winds  having  had  their 
temperature  reduced  by  blowing  over  the  eternal  snow 
and  ice  of  the  continents.  These  winds  are  in  their  origin 
wanner  ihan  the  east,  as  they  generally  originate  in  south- 
erly situations  ;  whereas  the  east  winds,  oiiginating  in  the 
north,  are  less  liable  to  a  reduction  of  temperature  in  pass- 
ing over  a  frozen  continent.  Thus  ihe  eastern  shores  are 
exposed  to  all  the  original  coldness  of  the  east  winds  when 
they  blow,  and  lo  an  additional  coldness  acquired  by  the 
west  winds;  while  the  western  shores  are  wafted  by  the 
west  winds  in  their  mild  slate,  in  which  they  keep  up  a 
li(liiilying  process,  a  quality  which  they  lose  after  traver- 
sing the  land.  It  is  well  known  that  south-west  and  norlh- 
cast  winds  are  more  common  in  the  northern  hemisphere 
than  the  norlh-wcst  or  the  south-east.  Winds  that  blow 
directly  from  the  west  tend  to  produce  a  perpetual  ex- 
lensiun  of  the  ice  ;  but  the  south  west  winds  give  that 
form  to  its  boundary  which  we  find  it  actually  to  possess, 
;.  ('.  a  line  stretching  to  the  north  cast.  But  why,  at  one 
period,  the  coast  should  for  centuries  be  free  from  ice,  and 
al  anolher  period  be  perennially  lined  with  it,  is  one  of  those 
l)henomena  in  the  changes  of  cliinate,  for  which,  like 
many  others  in  meteorology,  we  cannot  account.  For  an 
illustration  of  the  circumstances  now  slated,  we  refer  lo 
the  meteorological  Essays  of  Mr  Dallon.  See  also  our  ar- 
ticle Meteorology.  The  foiin  of  the  outline  of  the  ice 
varies,  however,  according  to  Ihe  direction  and  force  of 
storms  and  currents. 

The  deep  bay  formed  by  the  boundary  of  ihe  ice  to  the 
west  of  Spiizbergen  is  the  only  track  for  proceeding  to 
the  fishing  latitudes  in  the  north.  In  close  seasons,  the 
ice  at  the  extremity  of  this  bay  is  so  close,  that  the  ves- 
sels cannot  advance  beyond  the  75th  or  76ih  degree  :  but 
in  open  seasons,  they  have  an  uninlen  upted  navii^alion 
along  the  western  coast  of  Spitzbergen  lo  Ilackluyt's  Head- 
land, the  north-western  angle.  An  open  cliannel  extends 
in  sucli  seasons  from  20  to  50  leagues  in  breadth,  to  the 
latitude  of  79°  or  80°,  gradually  approaching  the  coast,  till 
it  cftects  a  junction  with  its  northern  extremity  by  a  cur- 
vilinear head.  It  is  only  in  this  open  part,  that  they  can 
proceed  sufficiently  far  to  the  north  to  find  the  wliales. 
These  animals,  of  stupendous  size  but  timid  in  disposition, 
preler  these  places  as  afl'ording  the  most  secure  retreats, 
enabling  iheiij^  to  dive  benea-ih  the  ice  out  of  the  reach  of 
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danger,  and  to  return  to  the  open  part  to  respire.  It  is  in 
the  78th  and  79tii  dej^rees  of  latitude  that  they  occur  in 
greatest  number.  At  the  soutliern  part  of  Spitzbergen, 
there  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  called  the  lu/iale  Jisher's 
bight,  a  barrier  of  compact  drift  ice,  mixed  wiih  bay  ice, 
stretching  from  the  fixed  ice  on  the  west  to  that  on  the 
cast,  and  from  20  to  40  leagues  in  breadth.  This  always 
exists  in  tlie  early  part  even  of  open  seasons,  and  to  find 
their  way  across  this  barrier  is,  with  mariners,  one  princi- 
pal object  of  anxiety  and  exertion.  For  this  purpose  every 
advLintage  is  taken  of  those  openings  in  the  ice,  wliich  are 
expressively  called  veins  of  ivater.  When  the  wind  is  fair 
they  set  all  possible  sail  ni  order  to  accomplish  it  speedily, 
and  yet  find  it  necessary  to  be  on  their  guard  against  the 
dangers  which  surround  them  from  pieces  of  floating  ice, 
dangers  which  of  course  are  augmented  in  proportion  to 
the  velocity  of  a  sliip's  motion.  These  difficulties  occur  in 
the  month  of  April  ;  but  by  the  end  of  June  the  ice  is  dis- 
persed, and  a  safe  return  afforded,  which  could  scarcely  be 
obtained  if  it  continued  equally  prevalent,  as  the  fogs  which 
obstruct  the  view  at  the  end  of  the  season  would  prevent 
them  from  seeing  their  way  through  similar  obstructions. 
In  sailing  to  the  north,  it  is  of  importance  to  anticipate  the 
separation  of  the  ice,  in  order  to  catch  the  best  season  for 
the  fishery. 

Great  and  unexpected  changes  often  take  place  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  drift  ice  is  collected.  It  frequently 
happens  that  a  sliip  is  completely  beset,  and  unable  to  move 
in  one  direction  or  another,  and  next  day,  without  appar- 
ent cause,  the  ice  is  completely  di':persed,  and  an  optn  sea 
presented  on  every  side.  A  tendency  to  separation  always 
takes  place  in  the  drift  ice  during  a  calm.  The  changes 
to  which  the  local  situation  of  a  ship  is  on  such  occasions 
subjected  are  not  less  surprising.  Two  ships  surround- 
ed with  close  ice,  a  few  furlongs  apart,  have  sometimes 
been  in  a  few  days  separated  to  a  distance  of  several 
leagues,  though  no  apparent  change  took  place  in  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  pack.  B.iy  ice  sometimes  proves  beneficial 
to  the  whaler,  by  imbedding  the  ship,  and  averting  that 
danger  which  arises  from  the  unequal  shock  produced  by 
the  brunt  of  llie  heavy  ice.  But  it  is  in  other  respects  ex- 
tremely troublesome  as  it  is  often  the  means  of  bcsctmcnt, 
and  thus  the  primary  cause  of  the  greatest  calamities.  A 
sheet  of  it  a  few  inches  in  thickness  is  sufficient  to  render 
a  ship  immoveable.  If,  iinder  these  circumstances,  it  is 
too  strong  to  be  broken  by  a  boat,  recourse  is  had  to  the 
laborious  operation  of  sawing  it. 

The  general  tendency  of  the  loose  ice  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Spiizbcrgen  is  to  drift  to  the  south-west,  towards 
Iceland  and  Capu  Farewell  in  West  Greenland.  When 
wc  consider  tlie  obstacles  er.countcrcd  in  the  navigation  of 
the  northern  seas,  which  are  not  more  exi'nipt  than  others 
from  stormy  weather,  and  finu  that  these  fishing  voyages 
are  attended  witli  so  much  average  secuiity,  we  have  a 
striking  exemplificatioii  of  tlie  adventurous  spirit  of  man, 
and  of  the  power  of  art  in  surmounting  diffic  nlties  of  the 
most  threatening  kind.  A  combination  of  thick  weather, 
a  stormy  gale  of  wind,  and  a  tempestuous  sea,  ciowded 
with  detached  pieces  of  ice,  each  of  which  is  enveloped  in 
a  thick  spray  raised  by  the  dashing  of  the  waves,  presents 
one  of  the  niost  terrific  navigations  that  can  be  conceived. 

The  phenomenon  called  the  ice-blink  is  worthy  of  our 
attention.  It  is  a  lengthened  stripe  of  lucid  whueness  in 
the  sky,  bordering  the  visible  horizon,  wpich  often  affijrds 
a  beautiful  and  perfect  map  of  the  ice,  20  or  30  miles  be- 
yond the  limit  of  direct  vision.  Tiiis  even  serves  to  shew 
to  the  experienced  observer  the  exact  kind  of  ice,  whether 
field  or  packed,  which  occurs  in  that  direction. 


Mr  Scoresby  has  projected  a  plan  for  surmounting  the 
obstacles  opposed  by  the  ice  in  a  visit  to  the  north  pole, 
by  travelling  over  the  surface  of  it,  in  the  manner  already 
inenlioned  as  having  been  put  in  practice  by  Maikoff. 
This  is  detailed  in  an  intelligent  and  ingenious  paper,  read 
before  the  Wernerian  Society,  which  contains  much  infor- 
mation relative  to  the  polar  ice,  and  to  which  on  this  sub- 
ject we  have  been  principally  indebted.  Access  to  it  previ- 
ously to  publication  has  been  most  obligingly  furnished  to 
us  by  professor  Jameson,  the  president  of  that  Society. 
Of  that  plan  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  give  any  particu- 
lar account.  It  will  be  inferred  from  the  circumstances 
already  mentioned  as  having  occurred  to  Markoft",  tiiat, 
though  not  impracticable  it  must  be  extremely  precarious, 
and  that  those  who  engage  in  it  must  be  prepared  for  total 
disappointment  after  the  most  Herculean  exertions.  Yet 
it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  if  no  obstruction  arose  from 
the  form  of  the  surface  of  the  ice,  an  expedition  undertaken 
from  the  northern  coast  of  Spitzbergen  to  the  north  pole 
and  back  would  exceed  that  actually  performed  by  Mar- 
koflTonly  by  250  miles.  Some  important  information,  in 
reply  to  a  series  of  queries  directed  to  the  elucidation  of 
this  subject,  is  given  by  Colonel  Beaufoy,  in  Dr  Thom- 
son's ^?!??n/j(  of  P/iilosoflhy  for  May  1817.  It  was  obtained 
from  Russian  fishermen  who  had  wintered  at  Spitzbergen. 
Tlie  tendency  of  the  accounts  given  by  them  is,  to  impress 
us  with  the  difficulty  of  such  an  undertaking,  both  as  ari- 
sing from  the  great  inequality  of  the  surface  of  the  ice, 
in  so  far  as  could  be  inferred  from  observations  made  in 
that  part  of  the  world,  and  from  the  storms  of  wind  and 
snow,  which  are  represented  as  extremely  frequent.  An 
answer  to  an  additional  query,  however,  is  still  wanted  : 
Is  there  any  period  of  the  winter,  at  which  a  few  weeks  of 
fair  and  calm  weather  may  in  general  be  depended  on? 
Or,  are  there  any  meteorological  appearances  from  which 
such  a  track  of  weather  may  be  occasionally  predicted  '. 
One  interesting  practical  enquiry  is  suggested  by  the  de- 
gree of  success  obtained  by  iVlarkoffi  Might  not  an  attempt 
be  made  to  explore  by  similar  means  the  site  of  the  ancient 
colony  of  West  Greenland. 

Ol  the  ice  ol  the  southern  hemisphere  we  have  less  par- 
ticular accounts.  But  we  know  that  ice  extends  to  a  much 
greater  distance  from  the  south  pole  than  from  the  north. 
1  he  80°  ol  north  latitude  is  almost  annually  accessible  at 
one  part  to  navigators,  and  has  occasionally  been  exceed- 
ed. The  73°  or  74°  may  be  attained  in  the  closest  sum- 
r.iers.  But  the  ne/j/us  w/rra  of  the  antarctic  hemisphere  is 
the  72°,  i.e.  600  miles  short  of  lliat  of  the  arctic:  The 
nearest  approach  made  to  the  South  pole  being  1 130  miles, 
and  to  the  Noith  pole  510.  Icebergs  and  floating  ice  of 
all  forms  abound  in  the  southern  seas,  and  present  similar 
appearances  to  those  found  in  the  northern. 

We  shall  now  take  notice  of  one  circumstance  in  the 
history  of  ice  which  is  seldom  particularly  described,  viz. 
that  it  is  found  forming  at  the  bottom  of  water,  even  on  a 
large  scale,  while  the  surface  remains  liquid.  This  seems 
contrary  to  what  might  be  expected  from  the  order  which 
takes  place  in  tlie  successive  reduction  of  temperature  in 
different  parts  of  lliesnme  portion  of  water,  as  wellasfiom 
the  comparative  specific  gravities  of  water  and  ice.  The 
f.icts  are  well  ascertained,  as  occurring  in  Germany,  in 
Great  Biitain,  and  in  North  America.  In  Germany  two 
kinds  of  ice  are  described  iis  formed  in  that  situation  :  one 
which  is  called  sicht-eis,  is  the  first  that  is  formed  at  the  be- 
ginning of  a  severe  frost,  and  immediately  rises  to  the  sur- 
face in  small  grains,  similar  to  hail.  The  other,  from  re- 
taining its  situation  longer,  is  more  commonly  observed  and 
better" known.  This  is  called  in  Germany grund-eis.  In  Scot- 
land,  where  it  is  not  uncommon,  it  is  cMedgrundgrue,  i.  e. 
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««  ground-grown."  Men  of  science,  not  having  attended  to 
these  phenomena,  have  considered  ihcm,  when  accidentally 
met  with,  as  extraordinary.  It  has  hai-pencd,  when  ihcy 
were  in  quest  of  something  else,  that  they  have  found  at 
the  bottom  ol  a  river  a  sandy  mass  agglutinated  in  a  man- 
ner which  they  did  not  comprehend,  till  they  found  that 
the  cementing  medium  was  ice.  At  other  times  they  have 
been  struck  with  great  surprize  on  finding  gravel,  earth, 
or  mud,  mixed  with  ice  on  the  surface.  But  such  pheno- 
mena are  familiar  to  the  fishermen  and  boatmen  on  some 
of  the  northern  rivers,  particularly  the  Elbe.  They  some- 
times find  it  difficult  to  fix  their  anchors,  on  account  of  the 
Smoothness  which  the  ice  imparls  to  the  bottom.  When 
taken  up,  the  anchors  are  sometimes  coated  with  ice,  and 
at  other  times  it  forms  on  them  in  such  cjuantities,  as  lo 
raise  them  to  the  surface  by  its  bouyancy.  Ice,  instead  ot 
fish,  is  not  unfrequently  brouglit  up  with  the  fish-hooks. 
The  sluices  and  flood-gales  arc  sometimes  rendered  im- 
moveable by  the  ice  formed  at  the  boltom.  Ii  olien  acquires 
a  great  thickness  before  it  rises,  and  then  brings  up  with  it 
not  only  earth  and  gravel,  but  stones  of  large  size.  We 
are  told,  on  credible  authority,  that  in  the  Elbe  the  stones, 
to  which  buoys  had  been  fi.xed  as  marks  of  the  dangerous 
Bhallows,  have  been  brous^'ht  to  the  surface  by  the  grund- 
eis,  and  removed  to  a  different  part  of  the  river.  On  the 
margins  of  lakes  numerous  new  fragments  of  rock  have 
beeii  found  on  the  subsiding  of  fro-,t,  which  had  been  brought 
up  in  this  manner  from  the  middle  and  floated  lo  the  edge. 
Some  species  of  bottom  are  more  favourable  to  this  process 
than  others:  sand  and  gravel  are  more  so  than  solid  rock. 
M-  Brauns,  a  Hanoverian,  after  consulting  with  much  care 
the  best  sources  of  information,  leanud  that,  in  the  northern 
seas,  traces  both  of  s(fA^risanfl  ^rwnrf  cis  were  found  where 
the  depth  of  the  water  was  108  lect.  In  the  Baltic  alone 
it  was  found  at  depths  still  greater.  One  reason  why  these 
phenomena  are  seldom  observed  is,  tliat  sliips  return  before 
the  setting  in  of  tlie  strong  winter  frosts.  Mr  Knight,  in 
the  London  Philosojihical  Transactions  for  18  16,  thus  de- 
scribes the  phenomena  as  they  occurred  under  his  own  ob- 
servation, and  at  the  same  time  delivers  his  opinion  of  their 
physical  cause.  "I  first  witnessed  the  existence  of  ice  in 
the  bottom  of  the  water  in  the  river  Teme,  which  passes 
near  my  residence  in  Herefordshire,  in  the  last  winter.  In 
a  morning  which  succeeded  an  intensely  cold  night,  the 
stones  in  the  rocky  bed  of  the  river  appeared  to  be  cover- 
ed over  with  frozen  matter  which  reflected  a  kind  of  sil- 
very whiteness,  and  which,  upon  examination,  I  found  to 
consist  of  numerous  frozen  spicula  crossing  each  other  in 
every  direction  as  in  snow  ;  but  not  having  any  where,  ex- 
cept very  near  the  shore,  assumed  the  state  of  firm  com- 
pact ice.  The  river  was  not  at  this  time  Irozen  over  in 
any  part ;  but  the  temperature  of  the  water  was  obviously 
at  the  freezing  point,  for  small   pieces  of  ice  had  every 


whfr(»  formed  upon  it  on  its  most  stagnant  parts 
near  the  shore  ;  and  upon  a  mill-pond  just  above  the  shal- 
low streams,  in  the  bottom  of  which  I  had  observed  the 
ice,  I  noticed  millions  of  little  frozen  spicula  floating.  At 
the  end  of  this  mill-pond  numerous  eddies  and  gyrations 
were  occasioned,  which  apparently  drew  the  spicula  under 
water,  and  I  found  the  fiozen  matter  to  accumulate  more 
abundantly  on  such  parts  of  the  stones  as  were  opposed  to 
the  current  where  that  was  not  very  rapid.  On  some  large 
stones  near  the  shore,  of  which  parts  were  out  of  the  water, 
the  ice  beneath  the  water  had  acquired  a  firmer  texture, 
but  appeared  from  its  whiteness  to  have  been  first  formed 
of  congregated  spicula,  and  to  have  subsequently  frozen 
into  a  firm  mass,  owing  to  the  lower  temperature  of  the 
stone  or  rock."* 

The  theory  here  given  by  Mr.  Knight  falls  short  in  ac- 
counting for  the  facts  which  he  himself  observed,  for,  by 
supposing  the  spicula  to  have  been  formed  at  tlie  surface, 
and  aflerwartis  precipitated  by  the  trembling  motions  of  the 
water  to  the  bottom,  it  does  not  contain  an  explanation  ol 
that  congelation  which  must  go  on  at  the  bottom  itself 
before  the  spicula  can  adhere  to  the  stones.  On  other  oc- 
casions it  is  formed  in  places  where  the  motion  is  far  from 
being  sufficient  to  send  the  floating  crystals  to  the  bottom. 
It  is  also  to  be  remembered  that,  instead  of  such  spicula 
as  Mr  Knight  describes,  smooth  and  compact  ice  is  found 
in  these  situations.  Wc  would  therefore  observe,  that  wa- 
ter, when  reduced  to  32°,  and  then  deprived  of  an  addi- 
tional portion  of  caloric,  though  it  lias  a  tendency  to  freeze, 
yet  experiences  in  this  respect  different  degrees  of  facility, 
according  to  certain  circumstances.  One  of  these  is  the 
presence  of  certain  solid  points  or  rough  surfaces.  Hence 
water  reduced  to  26°  without  freezing,  immediately  freezes 
when  a  crystal  is  dropt  into  it,  and  the  ice  terms  first  up- 
on the  chrysial  itself.  Agitation  also  seems  to  influence 
it.  Water,  when  left  quite  stagnant,  may  remain  liquid, 
and  be  immediately  frozen  by  a  gentle  shaking.  But  a 
great  degree  of  agitation  while  it  is  cooling  seems  to  re- 
tard congelation,  and  always  prevents  it  fiom  proceeding 
with  regularity.  Now  it  appears  to  us,  that  in  whirls  and 
edilies,  the  water  at  the  surface  loses  a  certain  portion  of 
caloric, and  receives  a  tendency  to  congelation,  which  how- 
everis  resisted  tothe  motion  to  which  it  is  subjected,  ai.dniay 
be  promoted  in  another  place  by  a  slight  additional  aid  from 
an  external  cause.  The  motion,  indeed,  whih  it  prevcnls  the 
freezing  of  the  surface,  assists  that  process  at  the  hottom,  by 
accomplishing  the  reduction  of  the  whole  body  of  water 
to  the  freezing  temperature.  It  is  well  known  that  the  tem- 
perature of  greatest  contraction  and  specific  gravity  of  wa- 
ter is  somewhere  above  the  freezing  point,  about  thi  40°  of 
Fahrenheit.  While  higher  than  40°,  a  reduction  of  the 
temperature  at  the  surface,  by  increasing  the  specific 
gravity,  produces   a  sinkintj  of    the    superficial   portion, 


*  The  formation  of  ground  ice  has  also  been  obseried  in  the  river  Avon  in  AViltshire  in  England,  which  discharges  into  the  sea,  and  is 
navigable  as  far  as  Salisbury-  Whenever  the  weather  sets  in  with  severe  frost,  the  water  at  the  bottom  of  the  Avon  congeals  into  vast  bo- 
dies of  ice,  resembling  in  its  appearance  fleeces  of  wool:  these  fix  themselves  to  weeds  and  gravel  at  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  increasing  in 
size  and  weight,  rise  tothe  surface  of  the  stream  with  whatever  substance  it  is  attached  to,  and  would  in  its  progress  to  the  sea,if  sufl'ered  to 
accumulate  at  the  mills  and  hatches,  carry  every  opposing  substance  before  it.  This  ground  ice  is  a  serious  annoyance  to  the  millers  on 
that  river,  as  during  the  severity  of  the  frost  they  are  obliged  to  watch  their  rivers  and  floodgates  night  and  day,  lest  they  should  be  blocked 
up  by  its  immense  masses.  Before  the  sun  rises,  the  ice  clings  to  whatever  it  touches,  and  in  this  state  all  exertion  of  force  or  of  art  scarce- 
ly makes  any  impression  on  it:  but  when  the  sun  is  up  it  soon  becomes  brittle,  though  many  feet  under  water,  and  is  as  easily  broken  and 
dispersed  as  the  surface  ice.  The  congelation  invariably  takes  place  at  the  bottom  of  the  river  in  one  night,  and 
before  the  surface  of  the  stream  is  at  all  frozen.  The  Avon  flows  through  a  gravelly  soil,  but  a  great  number  of  brooks  of  a  ferruginous 
quality  discharge  themselves  into  it.  Ground  ice  is  every  winter  observed  at  tlie  bottom  of  rivers  in  the  U.  S.  where  they  are  shallow,  but 
I  cannot  say  from  my  own  knowledge  that  it  is  formed  in  those  that  are  deep  :  the  fact  can  however  doubtless  be  ascertained,  if  it  does  ex- 
ist, and  the  communication  of  it  by  those  who  have  the  opportunity  would  be  useful.    [Miase.] 
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and  an  intermixture  with  that  which  is  beneath. 
But,  after  it  has  reached  the  40th  degree,  a  farther 
reduction  of  temperature,  instead  of  contraction,  produces 
an  expansion  ;  and  the  water  retains  its  situation,  unless 
operated  on  by  some  other  force.  VV'liilc  it  is  perfectly 
still,  therefore,  it  remains  at  40°  at  the  bottom,  while  at 
the  surface  it  is  at  32°,  and  in  that  part  the  process  of  con- 
gelation goes  on,  the  mere  conducting  power  of  water  re- 
quiring a  long  time  to  effect  an  equalization  of  temperature. 
The  difference  of  specific  gravity,  however,  between  wa- 
ter at  40°  and  at  the  freezing  pcint  is  not  great,  and  a  very 
slight  motion  is  adequate  to  produce  a  thorough  inter- 
mixture, and  the  consequent  extension  of  the  freezing 
temperature  through  the  whole.  When  this  is  efTect- 
ed,  and  at  the  same  time  the  congelation  resisted  by  the 
motions  of  the  surface,  it  is  promoted  by  the  nature  of  the 
substances  at  the  bottom.  The  varieties  in  the  qualities  of 
different  substances  in  this  respect,  as  ascertained  by  expe- 
riment, are  curious.  Hair,  especially  boiled  horse  hair, 
wool,  chaff,  moss,  and  the  bark  of  trees  covered  with  lich- 
ens, are  found  to  promote  the  formation  of  ice  in  a  higher, 
degree  than  any  metals.    Of  the  latter,  copper,  brass,  steel, 


and  above  all  tin,  have  ice  formed  on  them  sooner  and  more 
abundantly  than  iron.  Polished  stone  and  earthen-ware  at- 
tract very  little.  On  wax,  lesins,  pitch,  silk,  leather  and 
wood  depi  ivcd  of  its  bark,  it  is  seldom  or  never  found.  On 
the  bottoms  of  boats,  however,  incrustations  have  been 
found,  which  have  been  evidently  formed  cf  the  sichl-eia. 

This  process  requires  a  powerful  frost.  Hence  ii  ap- 
pears comparatively  seldom  in  the  more  temperate  coun- 
tries. Yet  it  is  described  M.  Desmarest  as  having  occurred 
in  the  Rhone  and  the  Seine.  The  laws  by  which  it  is  re- 
gulated are  worthy  of  a  more  minute  experimental  inves- 
tigation than  ihey  have  hitherto  received. 

See  Rome  de  Lisle's  Crystallugrafi/tie,  torn.  i.  p.  4.  Has- 
senfratz  Journal  de  Physi'iue,  Jan.  1785.  D'.Antic,  Id. 
1788,  vol.  xxxiii.  p.  57.  Hcricaut  de  Thury,  Journal  det 
Mines,  1813,  vol.  xxxiii.  p.  157  The  Memoir  cf  Mr. 
Scoresby  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Wernerian  XaturaL  History 
Society  of  Edinburgh,  vol.  ii.  part  2.  Col.  Beauloy  in 
Thomson's  Annals,  May  1817.  Desmarest,  Journal  de  Phy- 
sique, Jan.  1783  ;  and  M.  Jules-Henri  Pott,  Id.  July  1788. 
See  also  the  articles  Cold,  Glaciers,  Greenland,  Hud- 
son's Bay,  Optics,  and  Polarization.  (H.  D.) 
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Iceland,  is  a  large  island  situate  on  the  verge  of  the  Arc- 
tic Ocean,  between  the  63°  and  67°  of  north  latitude,  and 
the  12°  and  25°  of  longitude  west  from  Greenwich. 

This  island  was  discovered  about  the  year  860  by  a  Nor- 
wegian pirate  named  Naddodr,  who  was  accidentally  dii- 
ven  upon  the  coast  while  on  a  voyage  to  the  Faroe  islands. 
A  few  years  atterwards  a  Swede,  Gardar,  succeeded  in 
circumnavigating  the  island,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Gar- 
darsholm.  Its  present  name  was  given  to  it  by  Floke,  a 
famous  pirate  of  those  times,  who  remained  two  yeais, 
during  which  he  explored  most  of  the  southern  and  west- 
ern coasts.  The  country  was  colonized  in  the  year  874, 
from  Norway  ;  the  subjugation  of  which,  by  Harold  the 
fair-haired,  had  produced  much  discontent  among  the  pet- 
ty states  which  he  reduced.  The  leader  of  the  emigration 
from  Norway  was  named  Ingolf,  who,  with  his  kinsman  Hi- 
orleif,  went  to  Iceland  in  tlieyc;r870,  and  made  arrange- 
ments for  the  settlement.  It  is  asserted  by  some  of  the  Ice- 
landic historians,  that  there  were  actual  settlementsin  the  is- 
land before  this  period;  but  this  seems  improbable.  The  first 
of  the  Norwegian  visitors  found,  on  some  parts  of  the  co.ist, 
wooden  crosses,  and  implements,  from  which  it  is  inferred, 
that  those  who  had  preceded  them  were  Christians.  In  the 
Landnama  Bok,  which  is  among  tlie  earliest  oftlc  Icelandic 
historical  records,  it  is  slated  that,  among  other  things,  wri- 
tings in  the  Iribh  language  weie  found.  The  statements  on 
this  subject  are  so  various,  tiiat  it  is  impossible  to  form 
any  probable  conjecture  on  the  point  in  question. 

Tlie  colony  first  settled  in  the  soutli-western  part  of  the 
island,  and  the  spot  where  the  town  of  Reikiavik  now  stands 
was  chosen,  on  account  of  the  result  of  a  superstitious  ob- 
servance, which  guided  many  of  the  settlers  in  the  choice 
of  their  future  places  of  abode.  When  Ingolf  approached 
the  shores  of  Iceland,  he  threw  into  the  sea  the  ooor  of  his 
former  habitation  in  Norway,  and  having  found  it  cast  on 
the  beach  at  Reikiavik,  he  there  fixed  his  station.  In  the 
course  of  half  a  century,  the  coasts  of  this  rem-  'e  country 
were  well  peopled;  and  in  the  Landnama  Bok.  already 
mentioned,  which  contains  minute  details  of  the  spreading 


of  the  colonies,  we  find  several  names  of  Scotch  and  Irish 
families  who  came  over  and  settled. 

At  first,  every  body  of  emigrants  remained  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  leader,  who  parcelled  out  the  land  to  his  fol- 
lowers. But  this  feudal  arrangement  was  soon  found  in- 
convenient, from  the  contests  which  arose  for  possessions 
claiiTied  by  the  various  petty  chieftains.  By  common  con- 
sent, a  new  system  of  government,  which  included  the  whole 
country,  was  settled  in  the  year 928.  The  island  was  divided 
into  four  provinces,  superintended  by  an  hereditary  gover- 
nor. The  southern  and  western  provinces  were  subdivided 
into  three  prefectures,  the  northern  one  into  four,  and  the 
eastern  into  two.  The  authorities  over  these  were  also 
hereditary.  There  were  still  more  subdivisions,  called //rf/i- 
fiar,  in  each  of  which  five  officers  were  appoiiited,  men  of 
property  and  respectability,  whose  care  it  was  to  keep  peace 
and  good  order,  and  to  manage  the  concerns  ofthe  poor  in 
their  respective  districts.  Tlie  proceedings  of  the  superin- 
tendants  of  districts  were  under  the  cognizance  ofthe  prefect 
and  hisdeputies,  who  met  once  a  year;  from  whom  there  was 
an  appeal  to  the  provincial  court,  and  finally  to  the  supreme 
assembly  of  Iceland. 

This  great  assembly  was  held  annually  on  the  shores  of 
the  lake  called  Thingvalla,  from  the  name  of  the  assembly 
nlthing,  which  is  derived  from  at.  all,  and  thing,  a  court  of 
jusiice.  A  president  was  chosen,  with  the  title  Laugman, 
or  administrator  of  the  laws,  and  was  invested  with  all  the 
symbols  of  dignity  and  power.  It  was  his  province  to  in- 
terpret the  laws,  and  pronounce  sentence  ;  and  his  authori- 
ty, though  dependent  on  the  will  of  the  states,  was  often 
continued  for  life. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  a  constitution  settled  without  any 
contention,  to  which  may  be  referred  the  arrangements  in 
the  government  of  almost  every  modern  state  in  Europe. 
The  Hreppstiores  have  the  same  jurisdiction  with  our 
justices  ofthe  peace,  and  the  prefects  of  our  sheriffs.  The 
provincial  assemblies  resemble  our  quarter  sessions,  and 
the  supreme  assembly  our  parliament.    For  a  minute  ac- 
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count  of  the  Icelandic  commonwealili,  the  reader  may  con- 
sult the  Crymogcea  of  Jrngrim  Jonas. 

The  code  of  laws  adopted  with  this  new  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  which  were  progressively  amended  hy  the  assem- 
bly, is  a  remarkable  example  of  the  i^eniiis  of  the  people 
of  this  age.  To  enter  into  a  minute  examinaiion  of  it  would 
far  exceed  the  limits  piescrihed  to  this  article,  and  we 
must  refer  to  the  works  eiuimcrated  at  the  end.  Willi 
respect  to  the  criminal  laws,  corporal  punishment  was 
rarely  inflicted  ;  the  atonement  for  almost  every  oifence, 
being  a  fine,  extended,  according  to  circumstances,  even  to 
the  confiscation  of  the  whole  properly  of  the  criminal.  The 
trial  by  jury,  though  not  enacted,  was  sometimes  resorted 
to  in  particular  cases. 

"  Tlie  constitution  thus  adopted  by  the  Icelanders  (says 
Dr  Holland  in  his  introduction  to  Sir  George  Mackenzie's 
Travels  in  Iceland,)  was  preserved  with  liitle  change  for 
more  than  three  centuries,  during  which  period  the  records 
exist  of  thirty-eight  lautjmtn,  who  in  succcsion  sustained 
the  executive  power.  Were  it  allowed  to  apply  the  term 
to  a  desolate  island  on  the  confines  of  the  Arctic  ciicle,this 
might  he  called  the  Golden  Age  of  Iceland.  Secured  by 
physical  circumstances  from  the  ambition  of  more  power- 
ful states,  an  efficient  government  and  well  directed  laws 
provided  for  the  people  all  the  advantages  of  justice  antl 
social  order.  Education,  literature,  and  even  the  refine- 
ments of  poetical  fancy,  flout ished  among  them  :  like  the 
aurora  borealis  of  their  native  sky,  the  poets  and  historians 
of  Iceland  not  only  illumined  their  own  cotintry,  but  flashed 
the  lights  of  their  genius  through  the  night  which  then  hung 
over  the  rest  of  Europe.  Commerce  was  pursued  by  the 
inhabitants  with  ardour  and  success  ;  and  they  partook  in 
the  maritime  adventures  of  discovery  and  colonization, 
which  gave  so  much  merited  celebrity  to  the  Norwegians 
of  this  period.  Many  of  their  chiefs  and  learned  men  vi- 
sited the  courts  of  other  countries,  formed  connections  with 
the  most  eminent  personages  of  tlic  time,  and,  surveying 
the  habits,  institutions,  and  arts  of  difierent  communities,  re- 
turned home  fraught  with  the  treasm'csof  collected  know- 
ledge. Nor  was  there  among  the  Icelaiulers  of  this  period  an 
extinction  of  the  elevated  spirit,  conmion  to  their  forefathers 
and  to  the  age.  The  Sagas,  or  tales  of  the  country,  afford 
many  striking  pictures  of  that  high  feeling  of  hoiKJur,  and 
of  those  deeds  of  personal  prowess,  which  were  cherished 
by  the  disposition  of  the  northern  nations,  and  which  refused 
not  to  exist  even  in  this  remote  and  desolate  region." 

The  colonization  of  Iceland  having  been  undertaken  by 
men  of  rank  and  education,  literature  was  carefully  cher- 
ished among  them  ;  and  their  language,  the  Gothic,  was 
preserved  in  its  utmost  purity.  The  ancient  mythology  of 
Scandinavia  afforded  ample  scope  for  poetic  fiction  and  or- 
nament ;  and  the  desolate  region  of  Iceland,  the  gloomi- 
ness of  which  was  only  interrupted  by  natural  phenomena 
the  most  awful  and  tremendous,  gave  a  range  to  the  favour- 
ites of  the  muse,  which  imagination  could  scarcely  exceed. 
The  taste  for  poetry,  thus  imbibed  by  the  first  inhabitants, 
descended  to  their  posterity  ;  and  to  this  day  it  is  no  small 
part  of  the  amusement  of  the  people,  during  the  darkness 
of  winter,  to  recite  the  legends  of  former  times.  Nor  was 
the  fame  of  the  Icelandic  Skalds*  confined  to  their  own 
country.  Foreign  potentates  cherished  them  in  their  courts, 
and  munificently  n  warded  them  for  singing  their  praises. 
The  character  of  the  Scandinav'an  poetry  of  this  age 
was  stamped  by  metaphorical  obscurity.  Resemblance 
could  not  be  too  distant,  nor  too  fanciful,  for  a  northern 
poet ;  and  the  habitual  use  of  metaphor  occasioned  the 
adoption  of  phrasesas  familiar,  which,  to  those  unaccus- 


tomed to  the  style,  appear  extravagant  and  unnatural. 
This  obscurity  does  not  however  extend  through  the  whole 
of  Icelandic  composition,  which,  patticiilarly  in  the  relation 
of  common  events,  is  often  exceedingly  simple.  Riiymc 
was  rarely  employed;  and  the  hainiony  of  the  versification 
seems  to  have  depended  on  alliteration,  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  particular  sounds  adai)ted  to  the  nature  of  the  lan- 
guage. Thus  there  was  opened  abroad  field  for  the  exer- 
cise of  skill,  as  well  as  imagination  ;  and  the  frequent  con- 
tests in  versification  brouglit  tlie  Scandinavian  poetry  to  be 
an  art  of  the  most  refined  nature.  Having  more  leisure, 
the  Icelandic  poets  excelled ;  and,  from  catalogues  still 
preset  ved,  we  find,  that  of  the  Skalds  who  flourished  in 
Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Norway,  the  majority  of  the  whole 
number  were  Icelanders. 

The  most  celebrated  and  valuable  remnant  of  northern 
poetry  is  the  Edda,  a  work  designed  as  a  common  means 
of  education  in  the  favourite  piusuit  of  this  extraordinary 
people.  The  Edda  appears  to  have  been  composed  at 
difl'erent  times,  and  by  different  writers,  about  whom  there 
has  been  much  controversy.  There  are  two  different 
works  which  bear  this  title,  the  Edda  of  Scenumd,  and  that 
which  bears  the  name  of  Snorro  Sturlesen,  to  whom  it  is 
ascribed.  The  first  or  ancient  Edda  consils  ofa  number  of 
odes,  of  which  the  Voluspa,  or  prophetess  of  Vola,and  the 
Hav4  iial,  are  the  most  important.  The  former  is  a  short 
and  obscure  digest  of  the  Scandinavian  mythology  ;  and  the 
latter  consists  of  moral  precepts,  supposed  to  have  b'-eii 
delivered  by  the  god  Odin.  They  are  attributed  to  Soemimd 
Sigfuson,  an  Icelander,  who  was  born  in  the  year  1056; 
and  so  eminent,  as  to  have  acquired  the  denomination  Frode, 
or  learned.  The  other  Edda  is  more  perfect,  and  better 
adapted  to  the  object  of  instruction  in  the  art  of  poetry. 
The  first  part  contains  a  view  of  mythology  in  the  form  ofa 
dialogue,  in  which  the  attributes  and  actions  of  the  deities, 
and  other  events,  are  explained.  The  second  part  is  a  col- 
lection of  synonymes,  epithets,  and  prosodaical  rules,  in 
which  the  errors  of  style,  and  the  varieties  of  inetre,  are 
carefully  pointed  out. 

The  historical  wi  iiings  of  this  age  do  more  honour,  per- 
haps, to  Iceland,  than  the  cultivation  of  poetry.  Of  these, 
the  Sagas,  which  are  of  a  mixed  character,  blending,  to  a 
certain  extent,  fiction  with  authentic  narrative,  are  <.x- 
ceedingly  valuable.  They  possess  great  variety,  some 
detailing  particul  .r  events  relating  to  politics  or  religion, 
some  the  history  of  a  particular  family,  and  others  the  bi- 
ography of  eminent  individuals.  As  might  be  expected, 
many  of  these  nan atives' are  tedious;  but  in  many  are  to 
be  fountl  examples  of  simplicity,  which  carry  the  reader 
back  to  the  times  in  which  the  actors  lived,  and  insensibly 
lead  him  to  consider  himself  not  an  indifferent  spectator. 

The  Sagas  have  elucidated  the  history  and  antiquities  of 
the  north  in  an  eminent  degree  ;  but  the  regular  historical 
writings  which  liave  come  to  us  from  the  Icelanders  are 
yet  more  valuable.  The  Annates  Oddenses  of  Soemund 
Erode  ;  the  Landnama  Bok  ;  the  Chronicle  of  the  Kings  of  ' 
Norway,  by  Snorro  Sturleson  ;  and  numerous  other  works, 
testify  the  abilities  and  correctness  of  the  writers.  Besides 
poetry  and  history,  mathematics  and  mechanics  were  cul- 
tivated ;  and  jurisprudence  formed  an  important  study. 
Travellers  penetrated  into  Asia  and  Africa;  and  the  mari- 
time adventures  of  the  Icelanders  prove  that  attention  was 
paid  to  astronomy  and  geography.  Philology  was  not  neg- 
lected, and  the  most  celebrated  Roman  authors  were  fa- 
miliar to  all  the  learned  men.  The  Greek  language  was 
not  much  cultivated. 

Before    the   establishment  of  Christianity,   which    took 


*  The  works  skaidr,  or  skalds,  signifying  bards,  is  probably  derived  from  skiael,  wisdom ;  whence  the  English  word  skiU. 
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place  in  the  year  1000,  the  Runic  was  the  only  character  in 
use  ;  but  more  seems  to  have  been  trusted  to  memory  than 
to  writing.  With  Cliristiaiiity,  the  Roman  characters  were 
introcluceci,  and  a  new  incitement  was  thus  given  to  educa- 
tion, and  every  literary  puisuit.  The  first  school  was  es- 
tablished by  Islief  the  first  bishop  of  Skalholt,  about  the 
middle  ot  the  11th  century;  and  soon  after  three  others 
were  formed  in  different  parts  of  the  idaiid.  In  these  the 
youth  were  taught  to  read,  write,  and  compose  in  their 
own  language,  and  initiated  in  the  classics  and  in  theology, 
to  which  last  particular  attention  was  given. 

The  establishment  of  Christianity  was  not  the  least  re- 
markable event  in  the  early  history  of  Iceland,  since  it  was 
eflVcted  in  a  manner  vvliicli  displayed,  in  a  striking  manner, 
the  genius  and  government  of  the  people.  Frederic,  a  bish- 
op from  Saxony,  began  to  preach  the  Christian  doctrines 
in  the  year  98 1  ;  and  the  number  of  converts  gradually  in- 
creasech  The  propagation  of  the  new  faith  met  with  every 
species  of  opposiiron  ;  but  at  length  the  contests  became 
so  frequent,  wiiile  those  who  adopted  Christianity  greatly 
increased  in  number,  that  the  national  assembly,  which 
met  in  the  year  1000,  took  the  matter  into  consideration. 
While  the  question  for  the  establishment  of  the  new  reli- 
gion was  debated,  a  messenger  hunied  into  the  assembly, 
and  announced  that  fire  had  burst  from  the  earth  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  country,  and  was  carrying  destruc- 
tion before  it.  The  heathen  parly  instantly  exclaimed,  that 
this  was  the  vengeance  of  the  gods  against  their  presump- 
tion. But  Snorro,  who  was  a  zealous  advocate  for  tlie 
Christian  cause,  called  out  to  them,  "  For  what  reason 
did  your  gods  display  their  wrath,  wlien  the  rock  on  which 
we  stand  was  burning  ?."  The  place  of  assembly  is  in  the 
midst  of  frightful  proofs  of  the  power  of  volcanic  fire  ;  and 
this  exclamation  of  Snorro  turned  the  scale  in  favour  of 
the  Christian  faith.  The  decision  of  the  assembly  was 
solemnly  pronounced  by  Thorgeir,  the  Laugman  ;  and  all 
religious  disputes  were  immediately  suspended.  A  church 
establishment  was  soon  afterwards  arranged,  and  the  fiist 
bishop  of  Skalholt,  Islief,  was  ordained  in  the  year  105/. 
From  this  period,  during  nearly  two  centuries,  a  pure  re- 
ligion was  exercised  by  the  Icelanders,  undisturbed  by  the 
errors  and  superstitions  of  the  Romish  church. 

The  discovery  of  Greenland,  about  the  year  972,  is  ano- 
ther feature  of  this  early  age  ;  and  one  still  more  re- 
markable was  the  discovery  of  the  north-east  coast  of 
America,  in  the  year  1001  by  Biorn  Heriolfson,  who  was 
driven  to  the  south  while  on  a  voyage  to  Greenland.  A 
colony  was  established  in  Greenland,  which  subsisted  till 
the  beginnhig  of  the  15th  century,  when  all  traces  of  it 
were  lost.  About  the  same  time,  a  material  change  for  the 
worse  appears  to  have  occurred  in  the  climate  of  Icelant!, 
where,  it  is  said,  corn  formerly  grew.  The  loss  of  Green- 
land was  occasioned  by  an  unusual  accumulation  of  ice, 
which  has  bound  up  the  coasts  ever  since,  and  frustrated 
every  attempt  to  reach  the  place  where  the  once  flourish- 
'ing  colony  existed. 

The  part  of  America  first  seen  was  probably  some  part 
of  the  coast  of  Labrador.  Leif,  the  son  of  Eric,  the  dis- 
coverer of  Greenland,  on  hearing  the  report  of  this  discove- 
ry, set  out  to  pursue  it ;  and  passing  by  the  coast  first  ob- 
served by  Biorn.  he  came  to  a  straight  separating  a  large 
island  fiom  the  mainland,  probably  that  of  Newfoundland. 
Thorvald,  brother  to  Lief,  went  over  to  this  new  country, 
which,  from  finding  wild  vines  growing  in  it,  was  called 
Vinland  ;  after  remaining  two  years,  he  was  killed  in  a 
skirmish  with  the  natives,  who  had  not  been  seen  till  tiiis 
time.  A  regular  colony  appears  to  have  been  afterwards 
established  in  Vinland.  But  after  the  early  part  of  the  12th 
century,  scarcely  a  vestige  of  this   colony  can  be   found, 
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and  the  situation   of  Vinland  is  destined  to   perpetual  ob- 
scurity. 

The  moral  character  of  the  Icelanders,  during  this  peri- 
od of  their  history,  seems  to  have  kept  pace  wiih  their  in- 
tellectual endowments,  and  to  liave  stood  high.  Previous, 
however,  to  the  introduction  of  the  Christian  religion,  some 
unnatural  customs  and  superslilious  usages  obtained.  The 
exposure  of  children,  though  not  prohibiied,  was  soon  re- 
linquislied,  after  the  morality  inculcated  by  the  New  Tes- 
tament came  to  be  fully  underbtood  ;  and  ceased  more  than 
a  hundred  years  before  the  practice  was  abolished  in  Nor- 
way. The  most  singular  superstition  was  the  Beserkine. 
From  theA>/s;;ji  Haga,  and  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of 
Iceland,  we  learn  that  the  Beserkins  were  professed  warri- 
ors, who,  by  means  of  magic,  had  rendered  their  bodies  in- 
vulnerable. Rousing  themselves  by  incantations  into  fren- 
z),  these  men  committed  evL'ry  kind  of  violence,  and  rush- 
ed naked  into  battle.  There  is  every  probability  that  some 
of  these  were  miserable  and  infatuated  wretches,  while 
others  adopted  the  profession  with  the  view  of  imposture. 

The  independent  and  happy  state  of  Iceland  was  not  de- 
stined to  be  uninterrupted.  The  love  of  power  pioduced 
intestine  evils,  w  hich  the  ambition  of  Norway  carefully  fo- 
mented.  The  civil  contests  were  not  always  tiifling  ;  for 
instances  are  recorded,  in  which  fleets  of  twenty  sail,  and 
bodies  of  1200  men,  fought  on  one  side.  The  desire  of 
peace,  and  the  promises  of  the  Norwegians,  now  become 
jealous  of  the  prosperity  of  Iceland,  at  length  produced  a 
loinial  proposal  in  the  national  council,  that  the  country 
should  be  governed  by  a  single  potentate;  and  in  the  year 
1261,  the  whole,  except  the  eastern  province,  submitted  to 
Haco,  king  of  Norway.  A  few  years  afterwards,  the  sub- 
mission of  Iceland  was  completed,  but  under  conditions 
which  still  maintained  their  rights  and  their  commerce. 
In  1280,  Magnus,  the  successor  of  Haco,  gave  to  the  island 
the  code  of  laws  well  known  by  the  title  Jonsbck,  which  was 
no  more  than  a  revised  copy  of  the  ancient  laws. 

The  last  political  change  which  occurs  in  the  history  of 
Iceland  was,  its  transference  with  Norway  to  the  crown  of 
Denmark  in  the  year  1380.  A  period  of  tranquillity,  dur- 
ing which  rank  and  property  became  more  equalized,  and 
trade  was  almost  wholly  transferred  to  other  nations,  suc- 
ceeded; and  a  feeling  of  dependence  checked  enterprise, 
while  vigour  and  activity  were  gradually  lost.  In  the  year 
1482,  a  pestilence  carried  off  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  popu- 
lation ;  and  another  broke  out  towards  the  close  of  the  cen- 
tury. In  addition  to  these  calamities,  the  Icelanders  were 
at  this  period  exposed  to  the  incursions  of  pirates,  who 
plundered  their  property,  committing  frequent  murders, 
and  carrying  oflT  the  inhabitants.  "  These  eveHts,"  says 
Dr  Holland,  "which  concurred  with  the  causes  before 
described  in  depressing  the  spirit  of  the  people,  and  de- 
stroying the  strength  and  prosperity  of  the  country,  are 
recorded  ill  the  annals  of  Iceland  with  an  alVecling  and  al- 
most painful  simplicity.  No  attempts  are  made  to  excite 
a  sentiment  of  commiseration  beyond  what  humanity  would 
of  itself  yield  to  the  recital  of  such  complicated  evils.  Wc 
arc  told  that  whole  families  were  extinguished,  and  districts 
depo^oulated,  by  the  virulence  of  the  disease  ;  that  the  learn- 
ed, the  pious,  the  wealthy,  and  the  powerful,  all  dropt  into 
a  common  grave  ;  that  the  labours  of  industry  ceased  ^that 
genius  and  literature  disappeared;  and  fhat  the  wretched 
remnant  of  the  Icelanders,  scarcely  themselves  saved  from 
destruction,  sunk  into  a  state  of  apathy,  superstition,  and 
ignorance.  In  pursuing  his  melancholy  narrative,  the  his- 
torian sometimes  looks  back  to  the  former  celebrity  and 
splendour  of  his  country  ;  but  he  goes  no  farther;  and  all 
beyond  is  left  to  the  feelings  and  imagination  ol'the  reader." 

But  the  decline  of  literature,  and  of  the  national  charac- 
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ter  of  the  Icelanders,  may  be  traced  to  more  remote 
causes.  Europe  began  to  emerge  from  darkness  and  bar- 
barity, and  the  continental  nations  gradually  rose  into 
equality  in  learning.  The  poets  and  historians  of  Ice- 
land were  therefore  received  with  less  distinction.  The 
errors,  superstitions,  and  tyranny  of  the  cinnxh  of  Rome, 
broke  in  upon  the  pure  and  peaceful  worship  ot  Iceland 
about  the  end  of  the  12ih  century.  The  levying  of  Peter's 
pence,  and  raising  moi>cy  by  indulgences,  were  not  warded 
off  by  the  poverty  of  the  people,  who  were  oppressed 
even  by  the  native  bishops.  From  the  13th  to  the  16th 
century,  the  annals  of  Iceland  present  nothing  of  interest, 
being  filUd  with  records  only  of  the  depression  of  all 
mental  exertion,  and  of  physical  calamities. 

The  reformation  of  religion,  and  the  introduction  of 
printing,  bv  the  establishment  of  a  press  at  Hoolum  about 
the  year  1530,  seemed  to  be   the  dawn   of  renewed  life  to 

Iceland. 

The  reformation  was  not  effected  without  violence. 
John  Areson,  bishop  of  Hoolum,  was  the  niost  strenuous 
and  violent  opposer  of  the  introduction  of  the  Lutheran 
tloctrincs.  He  assembled  a  body  of  armed  men,  and,  march- 
ing southward,  attacked  and  seized  Einarson,  bishop  of  Skal- 
holt.  Uc  was  arrested  hmiself,  however,  the  following  year, 
by  the  order  of  Christian  III.  in  whose  continental  dominions 
the  reformed  religion  had  been  adopted.  Areson,  and  his 
two  natural  sons,  were  beheaded  at  Skalholt;  and  in  1551 
the  new  doctrines  were  legally  established  and  universally 
received.  The  schools  were  reestablished  ;  but  so  great 
liad  been  the  depression  of  learning,  that  it  was  found  diffi- 
cult at  first  to  procure  men  of  sufficient  knowledge  to  su- 
perintend them. 

Now  that  science  began  to  illuminate  the  rest  of  Eu- 
rope, we  cannot  expect  to  find  the  former  condition  of  Ice- 
land restored,  nor  even  the  progress  of  knowledge  keep- 
ing pace  with  that  of  other  countries.  Tlie  physical  evils 
to  which  Iceland  is  exposed  operated  with  greater  effect 
than  before ;  and  though  we  can  enumerate  several  emi- 
nent indivitiuals,  whose  writings  arc  creditable  and  useful, 
yet  their  literary  fame  has  seldom  stepped  beyond  their 
native  island. 

To  the  zeal  of  Thorlakson,  bisliop  of  Hoolum,  who 
ushered  many  useful  works  into  the  world  from  the  Ice- 
landic press  superintended  by  himself,  the  people  were  in- 
debted foi  the  first  translation  of  the  Bible  into  their  own 
language.  It  first  appeared  in  1584.  The  friend  of  Thor- 
lakson, Ariigrim  Jonas,  published  twenty-six  different 
works  in  divinity,  history,  jurisprudence,  and  philology,  all 
of  wliich  exhibited  very  extensive  acquirements.  Ano- 
ther eminent  historical  writer  was  Biorn  de  Sk^irdsaa,  who 
published  Annals  of  Iceland  from  the  year  1400  to  1645, 
and  several  other  works. 

The  17ih  century  is  destitute  of  any  important  events. 
At  its  commencement  piratical  incursions  of  the  French, 
English,  and  Algerines,  were  not  unfrequent.  Of  the  lat- 
ter, a  large  body  landed  on  various  parts  of  the  southern 
coast,  and  on  the  Wcstman  islands;  and,  besides  plunder- 
ing their  effects,  murdered  nearly  fifty  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  carried  400  of  both  sexes  into  captivity.  This  hap- 
pened iu  the  year  1627;  and  nine  years  afterwards,  when 
the  king  of  Denmark  had  paid  a  ransom,  only  thirty-seven 
survivors  were  found,  'i'lus  century  also  disgraces  Iceland 
by  the  superstitious  enormities  which  were  practised.  A 
belief  in  necromancy  was  so  prevalent,  and  held  in  such 
liorror,  that,  within  the  period  of  sixty  years,  twenty  per- 
sons perished  in  the  flames. 

The  commencement  of  the  18th  century  was  marked 
by  the  destruction  of  16,000  persons  by  the  sm-ali-pox. 
From  1753  to  1759,  the  seasons  were  s>o  ioclemenl,  that 


famine  carried  oft'  10,000  people,  besides  vast  numbers  of 
cattle.  In  1783,  the  most  terrible  volcanic  eruption  on  re- 
cord broke  out  from  the  nciglibourhood  of  the  mountain  of 
Skaptaa,  and  for  more  than  a  year  showered  ashes  on  the 
island,  and  enveloped  it  in  a  thick  cloud  of  smoke.  Cattle,  ; 
sheep,  and  horses  were  destroyed,  and  a  famine  ensued. 
The  small  pox  again  appeared;  and  in  a  few  years  above 
1 1,000  people  perished. 

Noi  withstanding  the  calamities  incident  to  their  situation, 
the  Icelanders  have  still  preserved  literature  bom  decline. 
In  later  times  we  have  the  names  of  Torfasus,  Arnas  Mag- 
naeus,  and  Finnur  Jonson,  who  have  greatly  adorned  the 
modern  literature  of  their  country.  Aruas  Magnacus  was 
the  son  of  an  obscure  priest,  and  by  his  talents  he  raised 
himself  in  1694,  wh<n  only  thirty-one  years  of  age,  to  the 
situation  of  professor  of  philosophy  in  the  university  of 
Copenhagen  ;  and  soon  afterwards  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  northern  antiquities.  He  made  a  splendid  collec- 
tion of  books  and  manuscripts  in  the  Icelandic  l.inguage, 
which  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  fire  in  1728.  His 
pupil  and  friend  Einnur  Jonson  has  eminently  contributed 
to  preserve  tiie  literary  character  of  his  country.  He  was 
made  bisiiop  of  Skalholt  in  1754,  and  devoted  a  long  life  to 
the  improvement  and  happiness  of  his  countrymen.  His 
Ecclesiastical  History  of  Iceland  is  an  admirable  work, 
thougli  somewhat  minute  in  its  details;  and  presents  a  de- 
gree ot  patient  and  accurate  research  Wnicli  has  seldom 
been  equalled.  The  well  known  exertions  of  Professor 
Thorkelin,  in  behalf  of  Iceland,  are  happily  yet  continued  ; 
but  the  state  of  war,  in  which  Europe  has  so  long  been  im- 
mersed, iias  brought  Iceland  into  a  state  of  suffering  from 
which  she  cannot  soon  be  relieved. 

In  inc   present  times,  individuals  are  not   wanting,  who 
exhiLjit,  though  less   successfully,  ail  the   zeal  of  their  an- 
cestors m  tlie   pursuit   of  learning.     Their   ac(|uirements 
are  such    as  would    grace  any  society  ;  and    when   the  re- 
moteness of  tlieir  situation  and  the  multitude  of  their  pri- 
vations are  consitiered,  the  picture  which  Iceland  presents 
at  llie  commencement  of  the  19th  century  is  tiuly   worthy 
of  admiration.     The  school  is  not  now  so  flourishing  as  it 
used  to    be;  but    education   is   systematically  carried   on 
amongst  all  ranks  ;  and  the   degree   of  information   pos- 
sessed by  the  lower  orders  is  far  from  being  inconsiderable. 
Two  schools  were  founded  in  the    16th   century,  one  at 
Hoolum,  in  the  northern  quarter  of  the  island,  and  the  other 
at  Skalholt.     These    were  united  and  transferred  to  Rci- 
kiavik,    towards    the     end   of    last    century  ;    and    a    few 
years  ago,  it  was  moved  to  Bessestadt,  the    former  seat  of 
the  governors  of  Iceland.     The  arrangements  for  conduct- 
ing this  school  have  met  with  a  severe  inteiriiption  in  the 
War  between  England  and  Denmark,  and  every   thing  has 
the  appearance   of  disrepair  and  approaching  ruin.     The 
establishment  consists   of  three   masters   and    twenty-four 
sciiolars,  the  funds  not  admitting  a  greater  number.     The 
headmaster,  who  has  the  title  of  Lector  TheoSogiae,  has  a 
salary  of  600  rlxdoUars.     He  superintends  all  the  concerns 
of  the  school ;  the  study  of  theology  being  his  particular 
department.     One  of  the    most  accomplished  men  in  Ice- 
land, Steingrim  Jonson,  was  lately  removed  from  this  situa- 
tion to  one  of  the  most  valuable  livings  in  the  country,  that 
of  Odde.     This,    it   was   understood,   was  preparatory   to 
his  becoming  Bishop  of  Iceland,  on  the  demise  of  the  pre- 
sent bishop.     His   successor   in  the  school  is  of  the  same 
name,  and   is  reputed  a  man  of  great  learning  and  talent. 
The  second  master  teaches  Latin,  history,  geography,  and 
arithnn;tic  ;  and   the   third,   the  Greek,  Danish,  and   Ice- 
landic   languages.     The    bishop    examines    the    scholars 
once  a-year,  according  to  a  prescribed  form  of  proceeding. 
After  studying  at  this  school,  some  of  the  young  men  go 
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to  finish  llieii-  studies  at  Copenhagen  ;  bat  by  far  the  great- 
est number  return  to  their  homes,  wlieie,  secluded  from 
the  society  even  of  their  own  countrymen,  and  while  the 
daikness  of  a  long  winter  gives  them  leisure,  they  often 
pursue  tlieir  studies,  and  acquire  no  inconsiderable  extent 
ot  knowledge. 

Poeliy  is  still  cultivated  with  surprising  eagerness  ; 
and  the  number  of  manuscripts  of  unpublished  works  is 
very  great.  History  is  not  so  much  cultivated  ;5and  science, 
strictly  so  called,  scarcely  at  all.  In  the  year  1779,  a  so- 
ciety was  instituted  at  Copenhagen  for  aiding  the  litera- 
ture of  Iceland,  and  bettering  the  condition  of  its  inhabi- 
tants. Tnis  society,  which  comprehended  among  its  mem- 
bers, not  only  eminent  Icelanders  and  Danes,  but  many 
foreigners  of  note,  published  fourteen  volumes  of  transac- 
tions, containing  essays  on  historv,  poetry,  agriculture,  the 
fislieries,  and  the  natural  history  of  Iceland.  In  1790,  a 
project  was  made  for  translcrrina;  the  society  to  Iceland, 
which  occasioned  such  dissensions  as  suspended  all  the 
proceedings,  and  the  name  only  of  the  society  now  ex- 
ists. 

A  second  Icelandic  society  was  established  in  the  island 
in  the  year  1794,  by  the  present  chief  justice  Stephenson, 
whose  exertions  in  behalf  of  the  literature  and  general  im- 
provement of  his  country  have  been  indefatiia;able.  The 
number  of  members  in  this  society  was  originally  1200, 
and  each  contributed  a  dollar  annually.  The  printing  es- 
tablishments at  Hoolum  and  Hrapsey  having  fallen  into  de- 
cline were  purchased  by  the  new  society,  and  an  establish- 
ment erected  at  Leira.  From  thence  have  issued  a  con- 
siderable number  of  works  printed  for  the  use  of  the  soci- 
ety. Various  occurrences,  among  which  the  war  between 
Denmark  and  Great  Britain  had  the  chief  influence,  have 
occasioned  the  almost  total  extinction  of  this  society.  It 
is  to  be  wished  that,  as  war  has  ceased  to  disturb  the  na- 
tions of  Europe,  the  Icelanders  will  be  enabled  again  to 
enjoy  the  only  recreation  which  their  situation  admits ; 
and  that  their  history,  political  and  literary,  of  which  we 
have  given  an  outline,  will  not  cease  to  be  interesting. 
A  new  society  was  established  in  1816,  by  the  exertions 
of  a  very  able  young  man,  Mr  Raske,  under  librarian  in 
the  royal  library  at  Copenhagen ;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  Icelandic  literature  reviving  under  his  care  in 
disseminating,  with  the  assistance  of  this  Society,  the 
ineans  by  which  the  Icelanders  may  overtake  learning  in 
the  rapid  progress  she  has  made. 

The  circumstances  of  Iceland  have  required  little  or  no 
alteration  either  in  the  laws,  or  in  the  form  of  government 
which  was  established  600  years  ago.  The  supreme  au- 
thority is  entrusted  to  an  officer,  with  the  title  ofStiftamt- 
mand,  who  has  a  general  superintendence  of  every  depart- 
ment. Under  the  Stiftamtmand  each  of  the  four  provinces, 
into  which  the  island  is  divided,  is  governed  by  an  Amt- 
mand,  or  bailiff,  whose  duties  are  the  same  as  those  of  their 
superior  within  their  respective  jurisdictions.  Each  pro- 
vince is  divided  into  syssels  or  shires,  over  which  the 
syssclmen  preside.  These  officers  collect  the  taxes,  and 
are  paid  by  a  rate  out  of  the  amount  collected.  They  hold 
courts  of  law,  and  on  the  whole  their  duty  is  in  almost  every 
respect  the  same  as  that  of  sheriffs  in  Scotland. 

In  each  parish  there  is  an  officer,  called  Hrepstiorc, 
whose  chief  business  is  to  attend  to  the  concerns  of  the 
poor, and  to  assist  the  sysselman  in  the  preservation  of  the 
public  peace.  For  the  decision  of  petty  disputes  among 
the  people,  there  are  a  certain  number  of  persons  in  each 
parish,  denominated  Forlikunarmen,  who  may  be  called 
official  arbiters. 

All  cases,  whether  civil  or  criminal,  are  first  brought 
■before  the  sysselman,  who  holds  a  court  once  a  year,  or  of- 


tener  if  necessary.  lii  ctiminal  cases,  and  in  public  suits, 
the  a'-.i|)tmand  orders  the  trial,  after  previous  examinations 
on  behalf  of  the  crown.  From  the  inferior  court  there  is 
an  ap;..eal  to  the  high  court  of  justice,  .which  sits  six  times 
in  the  year  at  Reikiavik.  Tliis  court  was  established  in 
the  year  1800,  at  which  time  the  assemblies  at  Thiugvalla 
were  abolished.  The  Stiftamtmand  presides,  but  has  no 
voice  in  the  proceedings.  There  are  three  judges,  the 
first  is  called  Justltiaiius,  and  the  other  two  Assessors. 
Evidence  and  pleadings  being  heard,  the  causes  are  deter- 
mined by  a  majority  of  the  three  judges.  From  this  court 
there  is  an  appeal  to  the  superior  courts  at  Copenhagen. 

The  punishment  of  petty  olTences  is  fine  and  whipping. 
Sheep-stealing,  which  is  the  most  common  offence,  is  pun- 
ished by  imprisonment  and  labour  for  a  term  of  three  or 
five  years,  according  to  circumstances.  A  repetition  of 
crimes  brings  on  the  offender  transportation  to  Denmark, 
where  he  is  confined  at  hard  labour  in  the  work-house  for 
the  reniaiiider  of  his  life.  The  infliction  of  such  severe 
punishment  is,  however,  very  seldom  required.  Murder 
is  exceedingly  rare;  and,  except  in  cases  which  subject  the 
criminal  to  capital  punishment,  he  is  not  confined  before 
the  time  of  trial. 

With  regard  to  property  no  entail  of  land  is  allowed. 
When  a  proprietor  dies,  his  lands  are  valued  and  divided 
into  shares,  of  which  the  eldest  son  has  the  choice.  The 
daughters  receive  an  equivalent  to  half  the  portion  of  a 
son.  A  wife  surviving  her  husband,  possesses  half  of  his 
estate.  The  rights  of  tenants  are  such  as  would  essenti- 
ally contribute  to  the  improvement  of  the  soil,  were  suf- 
ficient inducements  held  out  to  encourage  it.  A  tenant 
cannot  be  removed,  unless  the  proprietor  can  bring  proof 
that  the  farm  has  been  neglected,  or  that  the  farmer  has 
not  behaved  well.  Leases  are  not  common  ;  but  letting 
land  from  year  to  year  is  a  frequent  practice,  six  months  no- 
tice to  quit  being  necessary.  Although  a  tenant  cannot  be 
removed  while  he  conducts  himself  well,  and  manages  his 
land  properly,  he  may  quit  his  farm  whenever  he  pleases. 
On  every  farm  there  is  a  permanent  stock  of  cattle  and 
sheep,  which  is  transferred  from  tenant  to  tenant,  and  for 
which  a  certain  fixed  rent  is  paid.  As  many  more  cattle 
and  sheep  as  the  farm  can  maintain  may  be  kept.  Be- 
sides the  rent  for  the  stock,  a  land  rent,  landskuld,  is  paid 
according  to  an  old  valuation. 

The  public  taxes  are  so  inconsiderable,  that  they  are 
not  sufficient  to  defray  the  expences  of  the  civil  establish- 
ment. Some  of  the  taxes  are  levied  on  property,  regula- 
ted by  an  annual  survey  made  by  the  Hrepstiores.  In  an- 
cient times,  the  calculation  was  made  according  to  the 
number  of  ells  of  the  cloth  called  •wacimal,  which  each  per- 
son possessed  or  could  manufacture  in  a  year,  and  the  tax 
was  levied  on  every  hundred  ells.  The  term  hundred  is 
now  applied  differently,  and  an  Icelander  is  said  to  possess 
a  hundred,  when  he  has  two  horses,  a  cow,  a  certain  num- 
ber of  sheep,  a  boat  and  fishing  materials,  and  forty  dollars 
in  specie.  When  a  person  possesses  more  than  five  hun- 
dreds, he  pays,  over  andjabove  the  stated  tax,  twelve  dried 
fish.  This  tribute  is  called  tuiiid,*  and  increases  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  property,  and  is  allotted  equally 
to  the  public  revenue,  the  church,  and  the  poor.  There 
are  several  other  taxes  of  small  amount.  The  produce  of 
the  taxes  being  chiefly  in  kind,  is  collected  by  the  syssel- 
men,  and,  by  them  paid  over  to  the  landfoged,  or  public 
treasurer,  who  disposes  of  them  to  the  merchants.  The 
sysselmen  are  paid  according  to  what  they  collect;  and 
even  when  they  are  very  successful,  their  trouble  is  but  ill 
rewarded.  The  landfoged  is  subject  to  the  chance  of  gain 
or  loss  in  his  transactions  with  the  merchants  ;  and  he  re- 
tains a  third  part  of  the  whole  as  his  salary. 


*  Whence,  perhaps,  is  derived  the  Scottish  Term  Teintb. 
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The  taxes  for  ilie  mainlciiance  of  tlic  poor  arc  much 
more  severe  on  the  people  than  those  levied  for  the  puhlic. 
There  is  no  regular  establishment  for  the  poor,  if  we  except 
three  small  biiildinj;s  in  diffeient  pans  of  the  counlry  al- 
lotted for  the  reception  of  incurable  lepers.  Kvcry  farmer 
or  householder  is  by  law  obliged  to  receive  and  support  his 
own  destitute  relations  ;  and  sliouUl  he  have  none  such,  or- 
phans, and  those  whose  age  and  infirmities  render  them  in- 
capable of  supporting  themselves.  The  expence  tiius  m- 
currid  amounts  sometimes  to  twenty  or  thirty  times  the 
amount  of  his  public  taxes,  when  a  householder  does  not 
choose  to  receive  paupers  into  his  family. 

The  religious  tsiablishment  of  the  country  consists  of  a 
bishop,  provost,  and  parish  priests.  The  two  sees  of  Skal- 
holt  and  Hoolum  happening  to  become  vacant  at  the  same 
time,  they  were  united  in  the  year  1797,  in  the  person  of 
Geir  Vidalin,  who  now  enjoys  the  title  of  Bishop  of  Ice- 
lai.d.  and  is  settled  at  Reikiav'ik.  The  island  is  divided  in- 
to 184  parishes,  in  most  of  which  there  is  more  than  one 
church,  on  account  of  the  scattered  state  of  the  population, 
the  average  of  which  for  each  parish  may  be  about  260. 
There  are  nineteen  provosts,  each  of  whom,  besides  the 
geiieral  superintendance  of  his  district,  has  the  charge  of  a 
parish. 

The  revenue  of  the  bishop  amounts  to  1800  dollars; 
that  of  the  parishes  is  very  uniqual,  some  being  in  value 
nearly  equal  to  200  dollars,  on  account  of  the  goodness  of 
the  farms  attached  to  the  livings,  while  others,  with  a  great- 
er population,  are  scarcely  worth  thirty  dollars.  The 
glebes  add  considerably,  however,  to  their  scanty  allow- 
ances;  and  as  every  farmer  is  obliged  to  furr.ish  llic  priest 
with  a  day's  work,  and  to  keep  a  lamb  for  him,  his  farm 
costs  him  but  little  labour.  He  also  receives  occasional 
small  offerings  and  perquisites  for  officiating  at  marriages, 
baptisms,  and  burials.  The  churches  are  in  general  neat  but 
plain  buildings,  constructed  ol  wood  and  lui  f.  Some  of  llieni 
indeed  are  little  better  than  hovels,  while  others  are  large 
and  comfortable.  At  Reikiavik  there  is  a  large  church, 
built  of  lava,  and  roofed  with  tiles.  A  more  elegant  one  of 
this  kind  is  to  be  seen  at  Bessestad.  The  church  in  the 
AVesimann  islands  is  reckoned  the  most  elegant. 

Young  men  destined  for  the  church,  after  they  have  left 
the  school,  and  been  admitted  as  probationers,  earn  their 
livelihood  by  fishing  and  other  labour,  and  after  a  certain 
term  are  examined,  and  received  into  orders,  after  which 


they  awail  a  scttlenaent,  the  prospect  of  which  is  often  very 
distant,  and  when  obtained  does  not  yield  ease  and  comfort. 
The  habitations  of  the  priests  are  seldom  better  than  those 
of  the  farmers,  and  are  not  better  furnished;  a  bed,  a  ta- 
ble, and  a  few  chairs,  and  those  vciy  indiirtrcnl,  being  the 
whole  stock,  in  addition  to  a  few  boxesand  cheats,  in  wliicii 
the  clothes  and  cliattels  of  the  family  are  kept.  Here, 
however,  learning  and  genius  are  to  be  found  ;  and  an  at- 
tention to  the  duties  of  their  station  is  displayed  by  tiie 
Icelandic  priests,  which  may  well  excite  feelings  of  shame 
among  those  of  other  countiies,  who  have  no  piivatiuns  to 
hinder  them  from  the  proper  performance  of  their  duty, 
'i'he  following  description  of  a  Sabbath  scene  in  Iceland  is 
not  more  elegant  and  affecting  than  it  is  correct.  It  is  from 
the  pen  of  Dr.  Holland,  and  we  quote  it  from  Sir  George 
Mackenzie's  Travels.  "  The  Sabbath  scene  at  an  Ice- 
landic church  is  indeed  one  of  the  most  singular  and  inter- 
esting kind.  The  little  editice,  constiucted  of  wood  and 
turf,  is  situated,  perhaps  amid  tiie  rugged  ruins  of  a  stream 
ol  lava,  or  beneath  mountains  which  are  covered  with 
never-melting  snows  ;  in  a  spot  where  the  mind  almost 
sinks  under  the  silence  and  desolation  of  surrounding  na- 
ture. Here  the  Icelanders  assemble  to  perform  the  duties 
of  their  religion.  A  group  of  male  and  female  peasants 
may  be  seen  gulhcied  about  tne  cliurch,  wailing  tiie  arri- 
val of  their  pastor;  and  all  liubited  in  tiieir  best  attire, alter 
the  manner  of  the  counlry  ;  their  chiidren  with  them  ;  and 
the  horses  which  brou^iit  them  fiom  their  respective  homes 
grazing  quietly  around  tiie  little  assembly.  The  arrival  of 
a  new  coiner  is  welcomed  by  every  one  with  a  kiss  of  salu- 
tation ;  and  the  pleasures  of  social  intercouise,  so  rarely 
enjoyed  by  the  Icelanders,  arc  happily  connected  with  the 
occasion  which  summons  them  to  the  discharge  of  their 
religious  duties.  Tlie  priest  makes  iiis  appearance  among 
them  as  a  triend  ;  he  salutes  individually  each  member  of 
his  flock,  and  stoops  down  to  give  his  almost  parental  kiss 
to  the  little  ones,  who  are  to  grow  up  uiuler  his  pastoral 
charge.  These  offices  of  kindness  pet  formed,  they  all  go 
together  into  the  house  of  prayer." 

The  trade  ol  Iceland  has  never  been  managed  in  such  a 
way  as  to  be  of  important  benefit  to  the  natives,  of  whom 
but  a  small  number  are  engaged  in  it.  The  following  Ta- 
bles, taken  from  Stephenson's  History  of  Iceland  during 
the  \8l/i  Century,  will  serve  to  give  a  correct  idea  oi'  the 
state  of  commerce. 
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WEIGHTS  ANB    MEASURES    USED   IN  THE    ISLAND. 


Liquid  Measure. 


I  pipe  contains 

1  oxhoved  (hogshead) 

1  ame 

1  tonde 

1  anker 

1  kutting 

1  kande 

1  pot       . 

I  paele 


3  ame     or 

4  ankers  or 

3  ankers  or 

5  kutling  or 

4  kander  or 
2  potter  or 
4  paele     or 

or 


120  gallons. 
60 
40 
30 
10 
2 


2  pints, 

4 


O-J  pint. 


Corn  Measure. 


I  tonde  (barrel)  —  8  skepper,  or  4  English  bushels. 
I  skepper  (|  bushel)  contains  18  potter  or  quarts. 

Cloth  Measure. 

1  alen  or  yard  ~  25  English  inches,  or  two-thirds  of  a  yard, 
and  is  divided  into  quarters. 

Weights. 

1   skippund  rr  20  lisepund,  or  3  cwt.  22  lb.  English. 
1   lisepund    ZZ.  i6  pund,  or  17  lb. 
1    pund  ZZ.  16  oiizer,  or  1  lb. 

The  Danish  pound  is  12  per  cent-  heavier  than  the  En- 
glish. 

"We  have  already  mentioned  the  laws  respectin);  proper- 
ty, and  the  conditions  on  which  a  tenant  holds  a  farm  A 
farm  house  in  Iceland  has  the  appearance  of  a  small  vil- 
lage ;  the  dwelling  house,  all  the  out-houses,  and  the  hay 
yard,  being  within  a  general  inciosure  of  turf,  four  or  five 
feet  high,  and  seldom  less  than  five  or  six  feet  thick.  The 
doors  to  the  different  apartments  are  generally  arranged  on 
the  south  side,  and  each  has  a  sort  of  pediment  above  it, 
surmounted  by  a  vane.  The  access  to  the  dwelling  house 
is  by  a  long  narrow  passage,  into  which  the  different  rooms 
open.     Each  room  is  separated  from  the  next  by  a  thick 


partition  of  tui  f,  and  has  also  a  separate  roof,  through  which 
the  light  is  admitted  by  bits  of  glass  or  skin.  The  princi- 
pal  rooms  of  the  better  sort  of  people  have  small  glazed 
windows  in  front.  Ventilation  is  not  attended  to,  warmth 
being  the  chief  object  in  the  construction  of  the  houses  • 
and  the  consequence  is,  that  the  smell  is  to  a  stranger  al- 
most insupportable.  The  houses  are  generally  built  on  a 
rising  ground,  and  in  the  middle,  or  as  near  as  possible  to 
the  land  devoted  to  the  hay  crop.  On  this  land,  which  is 
in  general  much  bioken  into  little  knolls  or  hillocks,  the 
manure  is  spread  in  the  month  of  May  ;  and  about  the  end 
of  July  the  grass  is  cut,  when  it  is  scarcely  more  than  six 
inches  long.  In  this  operation  a  very  short  scythe  is  used, 
and  the  Icelanders  cut  with  it  very  neatly  and  expeditiously. 
The  hay  is  kept  chiefly  for  the  cows,  though  in  very  severe 
weather  the  sheep  and  horses  get  a  small  share.  As  soon 
as  the  crop  near  the  house  is  secured,  the  farmer  gives  a 
feast  ;  and  when  the  whole  is  safe  in  the  hay  yard,  a  fat 
sheep  is  killed,  and  another  feast  takes  place. 

The  cows  are  very  like  the  Scotch  Highland  sort, 
known  in  England  by  the  name  of  Kyloes.  No  attention 
is  paid  to  breeding  stock  ;  and  in  general  we  find  the  best 
stock  on  farms  where  the  winter  food  is  in  greatest  plen- 
ty. During  the  summer  there  is  great  abundance  of  pas- 
turage. 

The  sheep  appear  to  be  a  mixed  breed,  carrying  long 
and  coarse  wool.  The  wool  is  removed  by  pulling  it  when 
it  appears  loose.  A  great  quantity  of  mutton  is  salted  for 
exportation  in  the  northern  districts. 

Very  little  cheese  is  made,  butter  being  the  chief  object 
in  the  dairy.  It  is  barrelled  without  salt,  and  is  thus  kept 
several  years.  The  older  it  is  the  more  it  is  prized.  In 
this  state  it  reaches  a  certain  stage  of  rancidity,  beyond 
which  it  does  not  pass  ;  and  it  is  wonderful  how  long  it 
keeps. 

The  horses  are  of  a  small  breed,  but  stout,  and  very  har- 
dy. Those  used  for  riding  are  trained  to  what  is  called  pa- 
cing ;  and,  where  the  ground  is  tolerably  smooth,  they  go 
very  swiftly,  the  motion  being  very  easy  and  pleasant  to 
the  rider.  The  statistical  information  contained  in  the  fol- 
lowing Tables  was  partly  furnished  to  the  writer  of  this 
article  by  Bishop  Vidalin,  and  is  partly  taken  fl'oip  Ste- 
phenson's Iceland  in  the  1 8;A  Century. 
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The  population  of  Reikiavik  in  the  year  1806  (including  27  prisoners  in  the  Toght-Huus)  was  446.    Of  this  number  134  were  working  men.  Belonging  to  the 
town  there  were  35  t  qwb,  2  sheep,  92  horses,  3  large  boats,  26  of  a  middle  size,  9  small  ones,  and  17  gardens. 
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The  manners  of  the  Icelanders  arc  exceedingly  simple, 
and  respectful  as  well  lo  each  other  as  to  stranjjers.  The 
women,  however,  appear  to  be  rather  restrained,  it  bung 
cuhtoiiiary  for  them  lo  wait  at  tabic,  and  do  every  little 
office  usually  comn)ittcd  to  servants  in  our  own  country. 
Theie  are  but  lew  peculiar  customs,  and  those  not  of  par- 
ticular interest.  The  depressed  state  in  which  tlie  Ice- 
landers are  kept  by  the  wretched  policy  of  Denmark  ef- 
fectually but)jus;ates  those  dispositions,  wliich,  in  countries 
where  freedom  teaches  men  to  be  independent,  quickly 
display  themselves  in  innocent  and  recreating  amusemenis. 
The  sole  occupation  of  the  Icelander  is  lo  piovide  lood  lor 
the  waiter  season;  and  when  the  rigour  of  an  arctic  winter 
confines  him  to  his  hut,  and  the  sun  scarcely  sends  ai-ay  to 
illuminate  the  dreary  scene  around,  he  amuses  himself 
with  the  tales  of  older  times,  when  his  country  stood  hitjh, 
and  her  learned  men  and  warriors  were  honoured  in  every 
European  court.  That  our  lanientalions  are  vain,  that  the 
Icelanders  are  condemned  lo  misery  yet  greater  llian  that 
they  now  endure,  we  fear  is  too  true. 

A  country  less  inviting  to  the  enterprise  of  adventurers 
than  Iceland  can  scarcely  be  imagined.  The  mountains 
covered  with  eternal  snow,  the  plains  devastated  by  vol- 
canic fire,  seem  lo  present  no  attractions.  The  country 
in  general  is  mountainous  ;  but  in  some  districts,  particu- 
larly those  extending  tiom  the  south  lo  the  north  coasts, 
nearly  through  the  cenlre  of  the  inland,  there  are  exten- 
sive plains,  lor  the  most  part  dicaiy  wildernesses,  atid 
covered  with  herbage  only  near  the  sea,  or  where  morass- 
es have  formed.  The  highest  mountains  are  on  the  east 
and  west  sides  of  the  island.  They  ate  in  groups,  seldom 
in  chaiiis  ;  and  those  called  JoktUs,  which  are  coveied  with 
perpetual  snow,  are  chieny,  if  not  all,  volcanic.  Tlie  coast, 
except  towurds  llie  south,  is  much  indented  by  arms  ot 
the  sea  ;  but  with  the  exception  of  Havnefior(J,on  the  south 
west,  there  is  scarcely  a  sale  winter  harbour. 

There  is  a  consicJcrable  number  of  lakes  in  different 
parts  of  ihe  island,  some  of  which  are  of  great  extern.  The 
principal  are  those  called  Thingvalla  V'aln,  My  Vatn,  and 
f  iske  Vatn.  The  first  of  these  is  about  ten  miles  long,  and 
from  three  lo  four  broad.  There  are  many  large  rivers 
in  Iceland,  forn.ed  by  the  melting  of  the  snow  on  the 
Jokuls  ;  and  these  have  all  a  turbid  appearance;  some  of 
them,  being  so  while  as  to  resemble  milk  diluted  with  wa- 
ter, have  received  the  name  Huit-aa,  or  the  White  River. 
Several  emit  a  fetid  smell,  particularly  when  they  issue 
from  the  siiow.  Utsidcs  these  large  rivers,  there  are 
many  smaller,  the  water  of  which  is  transparent.  They 
rise  from  the  lower  grounds.  Along  almost  the  whole 
southern  coast  eastward  from  Eyarback,  where  the  great 
river  Elvas  empties  itself  into  the  sea,  there  are  extensive 
shoals,  lormcd,  no  doubt,  by  the  depositions  of  the  rivers 
proceeding  from  the  great  range  of  Jokuls  to  the  eastward 
of  Mount  Ilekla. 

TliC  population  is  chiefly  established  near  the  most  con- 
venient harbours,  and  where  fish  abound.  Rcikiavik  is 
the  principal  place,  and  the  scat  of  government.  It  has 
been  chosen  for  the  convenience  of  the  harbour,  and  of  the 
gravel  beach,  a  thing  of  rare  occurrence  in  Iceland.  The 
country  around  is  as  bleak   as  can  well  be  imagined. 

It  is  impossible  to  travel  many  miles  in  Iceland  without 
meeting  the  frightful  effects  of  subterraneous  fire.  This 
miserable  country  has  been  exempted  from  the  calamities 
of  an  eruption  since  the  year  1783,  at  which  time  the 
most  dreadful  ever  recorded  took  place.  On  the  first  of 
June  of  that  year  the  southern  districts  were  shaken  by 
violent  earthquakes.  These  continued,  and  were  most 
alarming  on  the  8th,  when  smoke  was  seen  rising  among 
Ihe  mountains  called  Skapta  Jokul.     There  appeared  se- 


veral eruptions  from  different  spots,  at  considerable  dis- 
tances from  each  other.  The  showers  of  ashes  and  stones, 
the  terrible  noises,  and  the  darkness  in  which  the  country 
was  involved,  foreboded  an  awful  calamity.  The  large 
river  Skaptaa  was  dried  up,  and  the  channels  filled  witJi 
liepiid  fire.  Habitations  were  devoured,  and  the  green 
pastures  buried  ;  and  the  wretched  inhabitants  had  the 
dismal  prospect  of  being  overwhelmed  by  the  lava,  or  of 
perishing  by  famine.  The  lava  was  for  a  time  retarded 
by  its  flowing  into  a  lake  ;  but  its  progress  was  not  stop- 
ped, when  a  Iresh  eruption  took  place  on  the  18lh  of  June. 
The  lava  having  divided,  and  begun  to  move  in  various 
directions,  the  scene  became  more  and  more  cheadlul.  On 
the  22il  fresh  eruptions  broke  out  and  continued  multiply- 
ing till  the  I3th  of  July.  On  the  20th,  the  lava  towai-ds 
the  western  side  of  the  district  of  Skaptaa-feil  ceased  to 
flow.  To  the  eastward,  on  the  3d  of  August,  smoke  was 
seen  to  rise  from  the  mountain  towards  the  north;  the 
waters  of  the  great  river  Ilversfliote  were  dried  up,  and 
on  the  9tli  of  August  the  lava  appioached  by  the  channel 
of  the  river,  overflowing  in  one  evening  an  extent  of  four^ 
miles.  This  eruption  continued  longer  than  the  first  ; 
and  it  is  said  tlial  a  fresh  one  happened  in  February 
1784. 

Mount  Hekla  has  been  quiet  for  half  a  century.  The 
volcanic  fire  uppears  to  have  been  most  active  in  the  south- 
east and  north-east  districts,  during  the  last  century. 
Previous  to  the  eruption  of  1783,  flames  were  seen  rising 
from  the  sea,  about  30  miles  otl'  Cape  Reikianes,  and  se- 
veral small  islands  appeared,  whicli  afterwards  sunk,  leav- 
ing, however,  a  sunken  reef,  which  renders  the  navigation 
round  the  C^pe  dangerous  in  thick  weather.  Similar  phe- 
nomena have  appeared  in  other  parts  of  the  world  ;  the 
most  recent  being  the  eruption  ol  Si  Michael's,  one  ol  ihe 
Azores,  which  produced  the  island  which  was  called 
Sabiina. 

The  greatest  curiosities  which  Iceland  presents  are  the 
springs  of  hoi  wati.r,  many  of  which  are  justly  considered 
as  among  the  greatest  wondeis  of  the  world.  They  are, 
we  believe,  greatly  more  abundant  in  this  than  in  any  other 
volcanic  couiury  ;  but  the  interest  winch  the  number  and 
variety  of  these  hot  springs  excites  in  a  person  who  ne- 
ver saw  any  thing  siinilar  is  quickly  lost,  in  the  teelings 
which  are  roused  on  beholding  the  magnificent  and  tre- 
mendous explosions  of  the  Geysers.  Tnese  extraordinary 
fountains  are  situate  about  sixteen  miles  north  ol  Skaiholt, 
on  the  cast  side  of  a  small  ridge,  separated  from  so.ne  liigh 
mountains  by  a  narrow  swamp.  Besides  the  principal 
fountains,  there  are  a  great  nuniber  ot  boiling  springs,  cavi- 
ties full  of  hot  water,  and  several  from  whicn  steam  issues. 
There  are  also  some  places  full  of  boiling  mud,  grey  and 
red. 

The  silicious  depositions  of  the  water  of  the  Great  Gey- 
ser have  formed  lor  it  a  basin,  56  feet  in  diameter  in  one 
direction,  and  46  in  the  other;  a  projection  from  one  side 
causing  the  circumference  to  deviate  Irom  the  perfect  cir- 
cle. In  the  centre  of  this  basin  is  a  cylindrical  pipe  or 
pit,  ten  feet  in  diameter.  Through  this  pit  the  hot  water 
rises,  gradually  filling  it  and  the  basin,  after  which  it  runs 
over  in  small  quantities.  At  intervals  of  some  hours, 
when  the  basin  is  full,  explosions  are  heard  from  below, 
like  the  firing  of  cannon  at  a  distance  ;  and  at  the  same 
time  a  tremendous  motion  of  the  ground  is  felt  around 
the  basin.  Immediately  the  water  rises  in  a  mass  from 
the  pit,  and  sinking  again,  causes  the  waier  in  tne  basin 
to  be  agitated  and  to  overflow.  Another  and  stronger' pro- 
pulsion follows,  and  clouds  of  vapour  ascend  ;  at  length 
strong  explosions  take  place,  and  large  quantities  of  steam 
escaping,  the  water  is  thrown  to  a  great  height,  generally 
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from  30  to  90  feet.  The  steam  coming  in  contact  \viih  the 
air  is  condensed  into  vapour,  thick  clouds  of  which  are 
tossed  and  rolled  one  over  another  with  jjrcat  rapidity,  the 
whole  formint^  a  very  sint^ular  and  magnificent  exhibition. 
Afttr  continuing  for  some  time,  the  explosions  cease, 
when  the  basin  and  pipe  are  found  empty.  Bursts  of  steam 
sometimes  take  place  when  the  water  is  lising,  without 
any  warning  by  subterraneous  noise.  These  phenomena 
are  caused  evidently  by  tlie  production  and  confinement  of 
steam  in  cavities,  so  formed,  that  when  the  accumulation 
arrives  at  a  certain  point,  the  pressure  of  the  water  oppo- 
sing its  escape,  is  overcome,  and  the  water  is  thrown  out 
before  it. 

The  New  Geyser,  as  it  was  called  by  Sir  John  Stanley, 
is  about  130  paces  from  the  great  one.  It  is  an  irregular- 
ly shaped  pit,  nine  feet  in  its  greatest  diameter.  About 
20  feet  below  the  orifice,  which  is  not  surrounded  by  an 
accumulation  of  silicious  matter  as  the  other,  the  water  is 
seen  in  great  agitation.  At  irregular  intervals,  the  water 
is  tossed  out  of  the  pit  to  a  great  height,  followed  by  a  pro- 
digious rush  of  steam,  accompanied  by  a  roaring  noise. 
The  force  is  so  great  that,  even  when  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  wind,  the  vapour  forms  a  perpendicular  column  nearly 
70  or  80  feet  high  ;  and  when  large  stones  are  thrown 
into  the  pit,  they  are  shivered  to  pieces,  and  thrown  out  to 
a  height  often  far  beyond  that  of  the  jet  of  vapour  and 
water. 

At  the  time  Mr  Hooker  saw  it,  there  was  a  greater 
quantity  of  water  than  when  either  Sir  John  Stanley  or 
Sir  George  Mackenzie  witnessed  its  eruptions.  Indeed, 
•what  Mr  Hooker  has  described  as  a  column  of  water,  Sir 
George  Mackenzie  describes  as  one  of  vapour.  When 
we  consider  the  immense  power  of  the  agent  which  sets 
these  grand  waterworks  in  play,  it  is  by  no  means  difficult 
to  suppose  frequent  alterations  in  their  movement  and  ap- 
pearance. The  destruction  of  a  natural  valve,  or  a  slight 
change  in  the  configuration  of  the  subterraneous  pipes  and 
cavities,  might  occasion  variations  in  the  phenomena  from 
time  to  time. 

The  most  curious  of  all  the  springs  in  Iceland  is  the 
Tunguhver,  in  the  valley  of  Reikhok.  Among  a  great 
number  of  boiling  springs  are  two  cavities,  within  a  yard 
of  each  other,  from  which  the  water  spouts  alternately. 
While  from  one  the  water  is  thrown  about  ten  feet  high 
in  a  narrow  jet,  the  other  cavity  is  full  of  water  boiling  vio- 
lently. This  jet  continues  about  four  minutes,  and  then 
subsides,  when  the  water  from  the  other  immediately  rises 
in  a  thicker  column  to  the  height  of  three  or  four  feet. 
This  continues  about  three  minutes,  when  it  sinks,  and  the 
other  rises,  and  so  on  alternately.  It  is  diflicult  to  imagine 
the  structure  of  the  cavities  which  occasion  this  irregular 
alternation;  nor  would  it  be  easy  to  construct  a  piece  of 
mechanism,  of  which  steam  is  the  prime  mover,  to  imitate 
the  phenomena. 

In  the  middle  of  the  river,  which  runs  through  the  valley 
of  Reikholt,  is  a  small  rock,  from  the  top  of  which  hot 
springs  issue.  At  Reikholt  is  a  bath,  which  was  construc- 
ted 600  years  ago  by  the  famous  Si.orro  Sturleson.  It  is 
fourteen  feet  in  diameter,  and  six  feet  deep,  being  suppli- 
ed with  hot  water  from  a  spring  about  a  hundred  yards 
distant,  by  means  of  a  covered  conduit  which  has  been 
much  damaged  by  an  earthquake.  There  was  also  a  spring 
of  cold  water  brought  to  it,  so  that  any  desired  tempera- 
ture might  be  obtained. 

On  the  sulphur  mountains,  in  the  district  of  Guldbringe, 
are  a  number  of  jets  of  steam,  and  natural  cauldrons  of 
black  boiling  mud;  and  there  is  scarcely  a  district  in  the 
whole  island  without  such  indicatiuns  of  subterraneous 
heat,  which  must  occasion  the  most  singular  contrast  with 


the  winter  snows  and  ice,   through  which,  at  that  season, 
they  rise. 

At  Rcykum  in  the  south,  and  near  Husavik  in  the  north, 
are  hot  springs,  which  come  next  to  the  Geysers  in  mag- 
nificence. 

The  zoology  of  Iceland  presents  nothing  remarkable. 
Of  indigenous  quadrupeds  the  number  is  very  small,  and 
must  be  limited  to  the  fox,  of  which  there  are  two  varie- 
ties, the  Canis  lagopus,  and  Fuliginosus.  The  rein-deer, 
the  rat,  and  the  mouse,  have  all  been  imported ;  as  well 
as  the  domestic  animals,  the  dog,  the  cat,  the  goat,  the 
sheep,  the  ox,  and  the  horse.  Polar  bears  are  occasional 
visitors,  coming  from  the  ice  which  lakes  ground  on  the 
north  and  east  coasts  during  winter.  As  soon  as  they  ap- 
pear,  they  are  pursued  and  destroyed.  The  skins  of  the 
foxes,  particularly  those  of  the  Canis  fuliginosus,  or  blue 
fox,  is  a  valuable  article  of  commerce.  The  rein-deer 
are  wild,  and  are  derived  from  an  original  stock  of  three, 
which  were  all  that  survived  of  some  that  were  sent  from 
Norway  in  1770.  Instead  of  being  serviceable,  they  ofteo 
destroy  the  grass  which  is  preserved  for  hay. 

Several  species  of  seals  frequent  the  shores  in  conside- 
rable numbers  ;  but  they  are  not  much  sought  after. 

Whales  are  seldom  seen  on  the  coasts  of  Iceland  ;  but 
that  variety  of  delphinus,  which  we  mentioned  in  the  ar- 
ticle Faroe,  named  in  Orkney  the  calling  whale,  appears 
frequently  in  large  shoals.  The  shark  is  common  on  the 
coasts,  and  is  taken  by  large  hooks  fastened  to  an  anchor 
by  chains  and  strong  lines.  Of  the  skins  shoes  are  made  ; 
and  they  are  valuable  to  the  inhabitants  of  some  districts 
for  the  oil  which  they  afl'ord,  and  also  for  their  flesh. 

The  cinereous  eagle,  or  ern,  is  very  common.  The  Ice- 
land falcon,  formerly  so  much  prized,  is  now  seldom  seen, 
though  it  has  not  for  many  years  been  molested. 

Ravens  are  found  in  great  numbers  near  every  habita- 
tion on  the  coast,  watching  for  the  offal  of  fish.  They 
breed  in  the  cliffs  at  a  considerable  distance  fiom  the 
shores. 

The  snow-flake,  wheatear,  white  wagtail,  golden  plover 
snipe,  and  whinibrcl,  together  with  the  ptarmigan,  are  the 
other  principal  land  birds  of  Iceland. 

Every  kind  of  water  fowl  common   to  northern  latitudes 
is  found  on  the  coasts  oflceland,  and  on  the  lakes.     Swans 
frequent  the  lakes  and  swamps  in  great  numbers.     But  of 
all  the  varieties  wliith  breed  in  the  country,  the  eider  duck 
is,  from  its  habits  and  usefulness,  the  most  lemaikable  and 
valuable.     Early  in  June  these  birds  collect  in  gi  eat  num- 
bers at  every  place    adapted   for  making  their  nests,  and 
where  their  food  is  in  plenty.       The  nests  are  furnicd  on 
the  ground,  generally  in  hollows  among  the  grass,  of  straws 
mixed  with  the  down  which  they  phak  from  their  breasts. 
1  here  is  always  a  quaiititi  of  down   round  the    nest,  suf- 
ficient for  covering  ihe  eggs  when   the  ducks  go  to  feed, 
which  they  do  regularly   during   the  time    of  low    water, 
when  they  can  get  at  the  shell-fish  an.ong  the  sea- weeds. 
At  this  time  these  birds  lose  all  their  wncintss,  and  suffer 
the  enemy,  avoided  by  all  the  lower  creation,  man,   to  ap- 
proach, and  even  to  touch  them,  and  to  lift  them  from  their 
nests.     The  drakes  are  not  so  fearless  ;  but  they  frt-qucnlly 
remain  near  the  nests,  and  express  their   displeasure  when 
any  one  touches  them.  As  soon  as  the  young  ones  have  left 
the  shells,  and  get  to  the  water,  the  eider  ducks  become 
as  wild  as  any  other  bird,  and  in  a  month  or  six  weeks  al- 
most all  of  them   disajjpear,  and  it  is  not  known  to  what 
place  they  resort.     Tlie  nests  are  robbed  of  a  certain  num- 
btrof  eggs,  and  of  the   down.       The  former  ai-e  a  great 
luxury  to  the  natives,  and  the  latter  is  a  valuable  article  of 
export.     It  is  part  of  the  emp'oyinent  of  the  women,  dur- 
ing winter,  to  pick  the  straws  and  refuse  from  the  down* 
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It  is  from  the  sea,ho\vevci-,  which  the  Icelanders  derive 
their  chief  subsistence  and  profit.  The  cod  is  very  plen- 
tiful on  the  coasts;  and  formerly  the  fishery  of  Iceland 
was  prosecuted  by  the  English  and  French  with  threat  suc- 
cess. The  fishery  commeiici's  early  in  February  ;  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  interior  move  at  that  time  towards  the 
different  fishing  stations,  and  travel  in  darkness  through 
the  snow.  They  engage  with  the  owner  of  a  boat  to  obi;y 
every  call  for  fishing,  and  to  assist  in  the  general  lubour, 
and  lie  receives  a  share  of  the  fish  in  return  for  the  use  ot 
the  boat.  When  a  sufficient  (luaiility  has  been  taken,  the 
people  from  the  country  return  home,  leaving  the  care  of 
drying  the  fish  to  tlic  inhabitants  of  the  fishing  villages. 
In  June,  the  farmers  carry  to  the  trading  stations  all  their 
marketable  commodities,  to  he  exchanged  for  necessaries 
and  a  few  luxuries,  and  on  their  return  they  carry  home 
their  fish,  to  serve  them  during  the  next  winter.  The 
haddock  is  also  taken  in  great  plenty,  and  grows  here  to  a 
very  large  size.  The  cod  is  chiefly  cured  for  exportation, 
and  the  liaddock  for  home  consumption.  The  ling,  skate, 
hollibut,  flounders,  and  the  cat-fish,  are  common,  and  are 
likewise  dried  for  winter  use.  The  skate  is  the  least  es- 
teemed of  all  the  other  fisli,  and  is  seldom  if  ever  eaten 
fresh.  Herrings  are  taken  on  the  north  coast ;  but  though 
vast  shoals  ol  them  frequent  the  bays,  this  branch  of  the 
fishery  is  not  much  attended  to.  Sliarks  are  an  important 
object  on  the  north-west  coast,  and  a  considerable  ([uanti- 
ty  of  oil  prepared  from  them  is  exported. 

Those  travellers  who  have  visited  Iceland,  having  been 
there  only  during  a  short  summer,  and  their  time  having 
been  almost  entirely  occupied  with  viewing  the  country 
and  its  more  prominent  curiosities,  have  not  pursued  zool- 
ogical enquiries  very  far.  From  what  Mr  Hooker  says, 
the  insect  tribes  seem  to  offer  something  new.  That  gen- 
tleman has  furnished  us  with  a  very  complete  botanical 
catalogue,  to  which  we  refer  such  of  our  readers  as  desire 
particular  information  regarding  the  vegetable  pro- 
ductions of  this  remote  island.  The  birch  is  the  only  tree 
which  withstands  tlie  rigours  of  an  artcic  winter  ;  but  its 
growth  is  limited,  in  the  most  favourable  situations,  to  five 
or  six  feet. 

The  greatest  portion  of  Iceland  is  mountainous  ;  the 
highest  elevations  appearing  on  the  east  and  west  sides, 
while  extensive  .plains  appear,  with  little  interruption,  to 
extend  from  north  to  south  across  the  island.  The  high- 
est mountain,  the  height  of  which  has  been  ascertained,  is 
said  to  be  about  5500  feet.  The  Sneefell  Jokul,  which 
bounds  the  western  extremity,  and  has  been  esteemed  by 
the  natives  the  highest  in  the  island,  was  measured  trigo- 
nometrically  by  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  and  ascertained 
to  be  4558  feet  aliove  an  extensive  beach  formed  near 
Stappen.  It  is  probable  that  none  of  the  Jokuis  exceed 
6000  feet.  Many  of  them  are  very  extensive,  forming 
long  ridges  ;  a  shape  which,  were  it  not  for  their  charac- 
teristic covering  of  peipctual  snow,  would  tend  to  lessen 
their  apparent  elevation  to  the  eye.  The  height  of  the 
curve  of  congelation  may  be  taken  for  Iceland,  at  2829  feet 
as  a  m;an  ;  and  thus  a  tolerable  idea  of  the  heights  of  the 
mountains  may  be  had,  when  an  opportunity  occurs  of  ob- 
serving the  snow  line  on  the  Jokuis.  From  what  has  been 
actually  observed,  and  from  the  best  information,  it  appears 
that  all  the  Jokuis  are  of  volcanic  formation;  in  other 
words,  that  they  are  either  active  or  extinct  volcanoes. 
The  greatest  height  of  the  other  mountains  which  are  not 
volcanic  does  not  much  exceed  2000  feet.  They  are  all 
of  the  trap  formation  ;  and  this  does  not  appear  to  reach  a 
great  height  in  the  northern  hemisphere.  In  Faroe,  its 
greatest  elevation  appears  to  be  somewhat  above  3000  feet. 
As  far  as  has  yet  been  discovered,  the   formations  in  Ice- 


land are  limited  (o  the  flcctz  tr.ip,  volcanic,  and  alluvial, 
and  those  of  Faroe  to  the  first  and  last.  The  flcetz  trap 
of  Greenland,  that  of  Iceland,  and  of  Faroe,  are  probably 
connected;  and  llie  two  last  may  be  supposed  to  rest  on 
primitive  rocks,  as  the  Greenland  formation  has  been  as- 
certained to  do. 

The  beds  of  trap  are  inclined  for  the  most  part  at  a 
small  angle  to  the  horizon,  dipping  to  the  eastward  of  Uxe 
meridian  ;  and  in  this  respect  they  agree  with  those  of 
Faroe. 

The  beds  consist  chiefly  of  amygdaloid,  containing 
zeolite,  chalcedony,  opal,  quaitz,  arragonile,  and  calcare- 
ous spar.  The  base  of  the  amygdaloid  is  for  the  most 
part  wacke.  There  are  many  varieties  of  greenstone, 
from  the  most  compact  to  that  wliose  component  paits  arc 
of  large  siz.e ;  felspar  and  augit  occurring  in  crystalline 
masses  of  Irom  a  quarter  to  half  an  inch.  Greenstone  oc- 
curs also  in  veins,  and  it  is  in  this  form  only  that  basalt  has 
been  observed  in  Iceland  and  Faroe.  The  veins  of  Ice- 
land, and  some  of  those  in  Faroe,  were  found  to  have  their 
sides  vitreous,  somev/hat  resembling  black  pitchstone,  and 
gradually  passing  into  the  character  assumed  by  the  mass 
of  the  veins.  (ireenstone  occurs  columnar.  In  the  is- 
land of  Vic.oe,  there  are  columns  formed  of  tables  several 
inches  in  thickness,  and  from  three  to  five  feet  in  diameter, 
and  in  some  instances,  from  decomposition,  easily  separa- 
ble from  each  other.  Some  of  the  tabular  columns  have 
the  appearance  of  the  tables  being  composed  of  oval  con- 
cretions, rendered  visible  by  decomposition. 

I5eds  of  tuf  of  large  dimensions  are  frequent ;  and  if  they 
are  to  be  denominated  from  the  formation  in  which  they 
occur,  they  may  be  called  trap  tuf  The  resemblance 
which  they  bear  to  volcanic  tuf  is,  however,  in  many  cases 
remarkably  strong.  They  occur  most  frequently  among 
a  class  of  rocks,  which  have  been  distinguished  by  Sir 
George  Mackenzie  by  the  name  submarine  lavas  ;  and  we 
shall  now  quote  from  that  gentleman's  account  of  Iceland, 
the  description  of  these  rocks.  He  has  selected  a  parti- 
cular mountain  which  presented  a  precipitous  face  about 
2000  feet  high,  and  which,  but  not  without  considerable 
difficulty  and  hazard,  he  and  his  fellow  travellers  ascended, 
taking  specimens  from  each  bed,  a  series  of  which  is  pre- 
served in  the  cabinet  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh. 
"  The  mountain  of  Akkrefell  stands  perfectly  detached,  be- 
ing separated  from  the  mountains  of  Esian  by  the  Hval- 
fiord,  and  from  those  towards  the  north  by  a  flat  swampy 
country  extending  several^  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
south  and  west  partly  by  the  Faxefiord,  and  partly  by  the 
Borgarfiord.  On  the  southern  side  the  structure  of  the 
mountain  is  exposed  almost  from  top  to  bottom,  in  a  pre- 
cipice about  2000  feet  high.  From  Indreholm  the  beds 
appear  horizontal  ;  but  on  going  round  tiie  mountain  we 
found  that  they  dipped  towards  the  north-east,  forming  a 
considerable  angle  with  the  horizon.  From  the  sea  at  In- 
dreholm to  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  there  is  a  flat  swamp 
extending  more  than  a  mile. 

To  the  height  of  about  800  feet,  the  mountain  of  Akkre- 
fell is  composed  of  beds  generally  from  ten  to  twenty,  and 
sometimes  extending  to  forty  feet  thick,  of  varieties  of 
amygdaloid  and  lufl'a.  The  latter  occurred  sometimes  not 
more  than  a  foot  in  thickness,  and  was  interposed. between 
the  beds  of  amygdaloid.  When  it  was  so  thin,  it  much 
resembled  red  sandstone.  While  scrambling  among  the 
loose  stones,  we  had  met  with  quantities  of  slags,  lor  which 
we  were  at  a  loss  to  account,  as  we  had  been  told  that  no- 
thing like  lava  existed  on  or  near  this  mountain.  lis  ap- 
pearance indicated  nothing  volcanic  ;  and  our  surprise  on 
fii;diiig  any  undoubted  productions  of  fij-e  in  such  a  place 
was  increased,  when,  at    the    height  above  mentioned,  we 
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saw  the  under  part  of  a  bed  completely  slaggy,  and  bear- 
ing the  must  unequivocal  marks  of  no  slight  operation  of 
fire  ;  and  on  continuing  to  ascend,  we  found  every  bed,  ex- 
cepting those  of  tiiffa,  one  of  which  was  at  least  forty  feet 
thick,  presenting  the  same  appearances,  and  many  of  them 
having  an  amygdaloidal  ciiaracter.  Our  astonishment  was 
not  lessened  on  discovering  a  vein  of  greenstone,  about 
four  feet  thick,  culling  these  beds,  and  having  a  vitreous 
coating  on  its  sides,  which  seems  to  be  common  to  all  the 
veins  of  the  country.  Similar  beds  occur  in  the  mountains 
of  Esian,  wliere  the  most  important  fact  connected  with 
them  was  found  in  a  mass  of  slag  which  contained  calca- 
reous spar." 

The  same  tiaveller,  in  a  memoir  concerning  the  Faroe 
Islands,  printed  in  the  7lh  volume  of  llie  Edinburgh  Tran- 
sactions, thus  speaks  of  the  trap  rocks  of  that  couiitry. 
"  Tue  surfaces  of  many  lavas  which  I  passed  over  in  Ice- 
land were  not  unlike  coils  of  rope,  or  crumpled  cloth  ; 
an  appearance  which  we  should  expect  to  be  assumed  by 
any  viscid  matter  in  motion.  On  our  tirsl  visit  to  the 
island  of  Naalsoe,  we  observed  the  surface  of  a  bed  of 
amygdaloid,  which  had  been  exposed  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent by  the  removal  of  the  bed  above,  exhibiting  an  exact 
picture  of  the  lavas  I  had  seen  in  Iceland.  At  first  sight 
this  discovery  fixed  instantaneous  conviction  on  the  minds 
of  ihose  who  were  with  me,  some  of  whom  had  never 
seen  lava,  that  heat  must  have  caused  the  appearance  be- 
fore us.  We  brought  away  a  number  of  specimens,  which 
are  now  before  the  Society,  and  which  speak  a  language 
not  to  be  misunderstood.  We  afterwards  discovered  va- 
ried examples  of  this  crumpled  surface  in  different  parts 
of  the  country.  In  the  vicinity  of  Eyde,  in  Osttroe,  there 
■were  many  instances  in  which  the  matter  appeared  as  if,  in 
a  viscid  state  of  fusion,  it  had  flowed  and  spread  itself  out." 
These  appearances  were  seen  in  different  parts  of  Faroe. 
Mr  Allan,  in  the  same  volume,  has  described  the  indivi- 
dual minerals  found  in  the  trap  of  Faroe,  and  expressed 
his  entire  conviction  of  its  igneous  origin  ;  while  at  the 
same  time  he  appears  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  manner 
in  which  heat  had  operated.  Sir  George  Mackenzie  has 
observed,  that"  while  the  great  point,  the  action  of  heat  in 
the  formation  of  trap  rocks,  seems  to  be  demonstrated, 
forming  a  theory  of  the  manner  in  which  heat  has  operated 
in  particular  cases,  is,  in  a  general  view,  perhaps  not  abso- 
lutely necessary  in  the  present  state  of  geology."  Indeed 
the  farther  we  advance  in  the  study  the  farther  we  find  our- 
selves from  the  object  of  our  search  while  we  continue  re- 
solved that  either  heat  or  water  shall  be  the  sole  agent. 
To  us,  the  most  reasonable  mode  for  geologists  to  follow 
appears  to  be,  to  consider  both  heat  and  water  as  agents 
which  have  been  employed  in  the  formation  of  mineral 
substances.  And  we  are  of  opinion  that  a  third  agent 
ought  to  be  added  as  one  which  universally  and  continu- 
ally operates,  we  mean  gravitation.  The  attraction  of  co- 
hesion and  electricity  may  also  with  propriety  be  taken 
into  the  service;  and  probably,  to  form  a  just  theory,  we 
should  give  a  share  to  every  agent  which  can  in  any  degree 
influence  the  economy  of  the  globe  ;  the  atmosphere,  the 
motion  of  the  earth,  magnetism,  Sec.  But  at  present  we 
must  refrain  from  entering  on  this  subject. 

A  very  remarkable  kind  of  mineralized  wood  is  found 
on  the  mountain  of  Drapuhlid  in  Iceland.  In  external  ap- 
pearance, it  cannot  be  distinguished  from  a  mass  of  char- 
coal;  yet  it  is  very  heavy.  Chalcedony  is  observed  in 
Some  specimens  filliiig  small  fissures.      When  the  carbo- 


naceous matter  is  burned,  a  mass  remains,  which,  when 
bruised,  divides  into  fibres  finer  than  hair,  and  resembling 
asbestos  ;  shewing  that  the  silicious  matter  had  penetrated 
into  the  most  minute  pores  of  t!ie  wood.  This  substance 
occurs  in  a  bed  of  tuf  lying  under  pearl  stone.  This  last 
substance  occurs  of  a  light  grey  colour,  and  also  dark 
green  approaching  to  pitch  stone.  It  was  found  also  form- 
ing the  principal  ingredient  in  a  variety  of  tuf  not  before 
described.  "  It  is  composed  chiefly  of  masses  of  black 
pearlstone,  imbedded  in  a  dull  blackish  green  matrix.  It 
contains  also  masses  of  amygdaloid,  and  we  found  a  few 
nodules  of  pyrites  in  it,  coated  with  pitch  coal.  Pitchstone 
occurs  at  Houls,  and  on  the  west  side  of  the  mountain 
called  Baula. 

The  surturbrandt  of  Iceland  has  not  been  seen  in  situ  by 
a  mineralogist.  It  has  a  great  resemblance  to  black  oak 
found  in  lakes  and  rivers  in  many  countries.  But  though 
ca])able  of  being  shaped  into  tables  and  other  articles  of 
furniture,  it  is  not  in  a  condition  to  be  cut  by  a  plane  into 
sliavings,  being  somewhat  brittle. 

For  a  description  of  the  individual  minerals  which  occur 
in  these  regions,  we  must  refer  to  the  7th  volume  of  the 
Jidinburgk  Transactions,  and  to  Sir  George  Mackenzie's 
Travels.  The  silicious  depositions  of  the  Geysers  and 
other  hot  springs  are  very  interesting,  but  are  now  well 
known  to  mineralogists. 

The  volcanic  formation  of  Iceland  is  perhaps  the  most 
extensive  in  the  world,  covering  an  extent  of  at  least 
60,000  square  miles.  Sir  George  Mackenzie  distinguishes 
three  formations,  which  are  ascribed  to  the  action  of  in- 
ternal heat.  The  oldest  is  that  already  described  as  sub- 
marine lavas,  which  resemble  trap  rocks  more  nearly, 
both  in  position  and  structure,  than  any  other  ;  and  which 
he  supposes  to  have  flowed  at  the  bottom  of  the  seas. 
The  next  is  a  class  of  lavas  to  which  he  has  given  the 
name  cavernous,  from  its  containing  numerous  cavities, 
some  of  them  very  extensive.  This  is  supposed  to  be  form- 
ed of  rocks  which  have  been  subjected  to  subterraneous 
heat,  but  not  removed  from  their  original  place.  Many  of 
the  appearances  presented  by  this  class  seem  to  warrant 
this  conclusion  in  regard  to  its  mode  of  formation  ;  but  the 
conjecture  is  thrown  out  merely  to  attract  the  attention  of 
future  observers  of  volcanic  countries.  The  last  is  the 
ordinary  erupted  lava,  including  ejected  substances.  Per- 
haps there  is  no  field  in  which  the  investigation  of  the  op- 
erations of  heat  could  be  carried  on  with  greater  facility 
than  in  Iceland,  the  rocks  are  so  well  exposed  to  view. 
But  the  shortness  of  the  season  in  which  travelling  is  prac- 
ticable presents  a  strong  obstacle.  Yet  we  hope  that 
some  able  mineralogists  will  repeat  and  extend  the  obser- 
vations made  by  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  and  avail  them- 
selves of  the  information  afforded  by  that  gentleman. 

We  understand  that  the  celebrated  traveller  and  mine- 
ralogist, Baron  Von  Buch,  has  carefully  examined  the  Ice- 
landic collection  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  has  the  intention  of  soon  communicating  to  the 
public  the  result  of  his  examination  of  various  volcanic 
countries. 

See  Letters  on  Iceland,  by  Von  Troil;  Voyage  en  lalande, 
fait  par  ordre  de  sa  Majeste  Danois,  par  M  M.  Paulsen  et 
Oiafsea  ;  Hooker's  Tour  in  Iceland,  1809  ;  Tarvrls  in  Ice- 
la?id.  1810.  by  Sir  G  S.  Mackenzie  ;  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  vols  iii.  ar.d  vii.  Sei;  aisothe 
article  Volcano,  which  Baron  Von  Buch  has  promised  tO 
■write  for  this  work. 
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IcHTHvoLOGY  IS  that  department  of  natural  history  whicli 
treats  oi  Fishes,  classifying  them  accordiiis^  to  their  forms, 
ascertaining  their  haunts,  describing  their  manners,  and 
specifying  the  uses  to  which  they  may  be  applied.  The 
title  of  the  science  is  a  compound  of  two  Greek  words,  (;««i/5, 
a  Jiahi  and  Aoyos,  a  discourse. 

Fishes  belong;;  to  that  great  division  of  animals,  charac- 
terised by  having  an  articulated  skeleton,  a  bony  cavity  con- 
tainmg  the  brain,  a  spinal  marrow,  and  red  bluud.  They 
are  liius  associated  with  quadrupeds,  birds  and  reptiles, 
from  which,  however,  they  may  be  distinguished  by  the  fol- 
lowing characters. 

lushes  possess  a  heart  with  one  auricle  and  one  ventricle. 
The  blood  is  cold.  They  are  destitute  of  a  windpipe  and 
lungs,  breathing  by  means  of  peculiar  organs  termed  i^nUs. 
Tliey  reside  in  water,  are  in  general  covered  with  scales, 
and  swim  by  the  assistance  of  fins. 

The  ancients  regarded  as  fishes,  all  animals  which  seek 
their  food  in  water,  or  which  reside  in  that  element.  Hence 
we  find  whales  included  by  older  writers  among  fishes,  con- 
stituting a  subdivision,  distinguished  by  their  breathing  by 
means  of  lungs.  But  cetaceous  animals  ditfer  from  fishes, 
not  merely  in  their  organs  of  respiration,  but  likewise  in 
those  of  circulation  and  reproduction.  Their  heart  consists 
of  two  auricles  and  two  ventricles,  and  the  blood  is  warm. 
They  biing  forth  their  young  alive,  and  suckle  them. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  draw  the  line  of  distinction  between 
fishes  and  reptiles.  The  structure  of  the  heart,  and  the 
temperature  of  the  blood,  arc  similar  in  both  classes.  Rep- 
tiles, however,  are  all  furnished  with  lungs  ;  and  although, 
in  a  few  genera,  the  young  are  possessed  of  gills,  yet  these 
organs  disappear  before  the  animals  arrive  at  maturity. 
There  are,  however,  two  genera,  in  which  the  gills  are  per- 
sistent, but  the  animals  belonging  to  these  have  digitated 
feet,  and  are  not  likely  ever  to  be  confounded  with  fishes. 

The  study  of  this  department  of  natural  history  is  pecu- 
liarly difficult.  The  element  in  which  fishes  reside  con- 
ceals their  movements  from  our  view,  and  prevents  us  from 
becoming  actiuainted  with  their  instincts  a:id  habits.  In  the 
midst  of  lakes  and  rivers,  in  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  or  in 
pools  on  the  less  frequented  shores,  they  perform  unmo- 
lested the  great  operations  of  nature.  Hence  the  manner 
of  their  production,  the  appearances  exhibited  by  the  dif- 
ferent sexes,  the  changes  produced  by  age  or  season,  the 
artifices  they  employ  to  obtain  their  food,  the  migrations 
which  they  perform,  and  the  limits  of  their  existence,  have 
hitherto  been  but  imperfectly  ascertained. 

The  rarer  kinds  of  fishes,  occasionally  found  on  tlie  hooks 
or  in  the  nets  of  fishers,  are  rejected  by  them  as  useless,  or 
perhaps  exhibited  for  a  few  days  in  the  neighbouring  vil- 
lage as  objects  of  wonder.  They  speedily  decay,  and  the 
only  memorials  of  their  existence  are  preserved  in  the  im- 
perfect traditions  of  their  form.  It  rarely  happens  that  an 
intelligent  naturalist  is  on  the  spot  to  examine  their  cha- 
racters, or  to  delineate  tlitir  appearance:  But  even  should 
tJierc  be  a  persan  at  hand  capable  of  forming  a  systematic 
description,  still  their  haunts  and  habits  must  remain  un- 
known to  us.  Of  the  various  species  of  fishes  enumerated 
by  nomenclaturists,  perhaps  more  than  the  one  half  aie 
known  to  us  only  by  their  external  forms;  their  food,  their 
instincts,  and  their  functions,  remaining  unascertained. 

The  pursuits  of  the  ichthyologist  are  far  from  possessing 
those  charms  which  excite  the  zeal  and  admiration  of  the 
naturalist,  in  other  departments  of  zoology.  It  is  easy,  in- 
deed, to  form  a  collection  of  these  objects,  and  to  preserve 
their  form  and  characters  for  scientific  purposes;  but  a 


museum  furnished  with  such  specimens  presents  little 
that  is  gay  or  splendid.  The  colours  and  lustre  of  fish 
fade  after  death,  nor  can  any  process  of  embalming  fix  and 
preserve  them.  A  coating  of  varnish  is  often  resorted  to  as 
a  substitute  for  the  natural  slimy  covering  of  their  skins,  and 
the  brush  is  employed  to  restore  the  colours;  but  speci- 
mens prepared  in  thismanni  r  are  disregarded  by  the  scien- 
tific obs-erver,  and,  to  the  mere  spectator,  a  collection  of 
fishes  in  wax-work  would  be  equally  acceptable.  The  as- 
pect of  some  fishes,  as  the  eel  for  example,  is  repulsive; 
whilst  the  cold  moist  surface  of  others,  disgust  the  fastidi- 
ous natutalist,  or  at  least  lessen  his  anxiety  to  examine  this 
portion  of  animated  nature. 

These  impediments  to  the  study  of  ichthyology  have  un- 
questionably retarded  the  progress  of  the  science  ;  but  we 
are  confident,  that  the  advantages  which  result  from  an  at- 
tentive examination  of  the  suljjict  niay  be  placed  in  suc- 
cessful opposition.  The  rank  which  fishes  hold  in  the 
scale  of  being,  as  connecting  the  vertebral  with  the  mol- 
luscous animals,  is  alone  sufl'icient  to  awaken  curiosity; 
while  a  considerable  degree  of  interest  is  excited,  by  attend- 
ing to  those  forms  and  oigaijs  which  fit  them  for  residing 
in  the  waters.  But  this  department  of  zoology  is  not  occu- 
pied exclusively  with  matters  of  mere  curiosity  or  science; 
the  subject  is  of  vast  importance  in  an  economical,  a  com- 
mercial, and  a  national  point  of  view.  The  inhabitants  of 
this  country  derive  a  large  portion  of  their  subsistence  from 
the  waters  ;  nor  could  one  half  of  the  present  population  of 
the  country  be  supijorttd,  were  access  to  this  great  store- 
housK  of  life  and  nourishment  cut  off. 

In  confirmation  of  this  assertion,  we  request  the  reader 
to  consider  the  countless  numbers  of  cod,  herrings,  had- 
docks, turbut,  skate,  mackrcl,  and  pilchards,  annually  fur- 
nished to  us  by  the  ocean,  and  the  salmon,  pikes,  perches, 
and  trouts,  captured  in  our  lakes  and  rivers.  A  part  of 
these  is  consumed  by  ourselves,  and  a  part  exported  to  fo- 
reign countiies.  These  fisheries  give  employment  to  ma- 
ny tliousands  of  healthy  natives,  and  are  universally  consi- 
dered as  the  best  nurseries  of  intrepid  seamen. 

Those  who  have  paid  atlenlior.  to  our  fisheries,  and  the 
legislative  enactments  by  which  they  are  regulated,  must 
be  convinced  that. the  subject  is  imperfectly  understood, 
and  acknowledge  that  many  of  these  statutes  originate  in 
our  ignorance  of  the  habits  and  the  haunts  of  the  finny 
tribes.  It  must  therefore  appear  an  object  of  vast  impor- 
tance to  examine  the  structure  of  fishes,  and  trace  their 
manners  and  economy,  with  the  view  of  im])roving  the 
modes  of  fisiiing,  ascertaining  the  best  frequented  grounds, 
and  the  periods  in  which  they  are  in  season  These  are 
the  objects  which  the  ichthyologist  should  keep  steadily  in 
view,  and  to  the  accomplisliment  of  these  all  his  investi- 
gations ought  to  be  directed.  Hitherto,  however,  the  eco- 
nomical dtpai  tment  of  the  science  has  been  in  a  great  mea- 
sure overlooked  by  the  systematic  enquirei.  Occupied, 
almost  exclusively,  in  ascertaining  the  position  of  the  fins, 
or  in  countinc;  the  number  of  their  rays,  so  as  to  form  the 
divisions  of  his  arrangement,  tlje  ichthyologist  seldom  con- 
descends to  investiuate  the  history  or  discover  the  uses  of 
the  species.  Systematic  woi  ks  in  this  branch  of  natural 
history  are  therefore  seldom  consulted  by  the  ordinary  in- 
quirer. Disgusted  with  the  mere  enumeration  of  names 
and  external  appearances,  of  which  these  books  consist,  he 
retires  to  the  hut  of  some  old  fisherman,  and  listens  with 
interest  to  the  recital  of  many  anecdotes,  illustrative  ot  the 
different  kinds  of  fish,  the  best  frequented  grounds,  and  the 
most  enticing  baits.  In  such  a  school  he  will  learn  much 
genuine  natural  history,  mixed  perhaps  with  a  little  fable. 
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We  wish  not  to  be  understood  as  condemning  as  ust-less 
the  systematic  part  of  ichthyology,  hut  from  the  heart  we 
condemn  that  want  of  attention  to  the  manners  of  fishes,  so 
conspicuous  in  the  writings  of  naturalists;  a  negligence, 
which  has  brought  the  science  into  discredit,  and  which  may 
be  considered  as  the  principal  reason  why  this  department  of 
nature  has  obtained  so  few  admirers.  But  we  trust  the 
period  is  at  no  great  distance,  in  which  the  ichthyologist 
will  be  as  anxious  to  explore  the  habits  of  those  fishes,  with 
whose  specific  differences  he  is  already  acquainted,  as  he  is 
at  present  to  add  a  new  species  to  his  list,  or  effect  some 
trivial  revolution  in  the  arrangement  of  the  genera. 

In  order  to  present  the  reader  with  a  general  view  of  the 
present  state  of  ichthyological  science,  we  propose,  in  the 
following  Chapters,  to  consider,  1st,  The  history  of  the 
science;  2d,  The  structure  and  functions  of  fishes  ;  3d, 
The  condition  of  fishes;  and  lastly.  Their  systematic  ar- 
rangement. We  propose  to  avoid  all  minute  details  which 
would  prove  uninteresting  to  the  ordinary  observer,  in  or- 
der to  make  room  for  the  developement  of  those  laws  which 
regulate  this  great  class  of  animated  beings. 

CHAP.  I. 

History  of  Ichthyology. 

The  history  of  ichthyology  during  the  first  ages  of  sci- 
ence, may  gratify  curiosity,  but  is  incapable  of  yielding  in- 
struction. We  are  in  a  great  measure  ignorant  of  the  sour- 
ces from  whence  Aristotle  obtained  his  information  on  this 
subject ;  nor  do  we  consider  as  of  great  importance  those 
descriptions  which  he  has  communicated.  Although  he 
treats  of  the  manners  and  uses  of  several  fishes,  and  divides 
the  class  into  cetaceous,  cartaliginous,  and  spinous,  his  la- 
bours did  not  contribute  much  to  the  progress  of  the  sci- 
ence. The  writings  of  Pliny  were  equally  unproductive 
of  advantage.  He  appears,  however  to  contemplate  fishes 
as  a  distinct  class  of  animals,  without  attempting  to  define 
its  limits.  Ovid,  Athenaeus,  Elian,  Oppian,  and  Ausonius, 
have  contributed  a  few  facts,  and  several  entertaining  de- 
scriptions. But  as  we  are  investigatuig  the  history  of  ich- 
thyology as  a  branch  of  the  system  of  nature,  we  must  take 
our  leave  of  these  early  writers,  and  exainine  the  produc- 
tions of  those  naturalists  who  flourished  after  the  revival 
of  letters. 

Belon,  a  French  physician,  deserves  to  be  noticed  in  this 
place,  as  the  first  modern  ichthyologist  In  the  year  1553 
he  published  his  great  work  De  Aquatilibus  ;  and  in  1555 
he  produced  another  work,  or  rather  tlie  ichthyological 
part  of  the  former,  under  the  title,  La  nature  et  dmersite 
dea  Poissons  avec  leurs  Portraits.  Although  B  Ion  was 
more  advantageously  known  as  a  traveller  and  ornitholo- 
gist than  as  an  ichthyolotrist,  his  labours  in  this  last  de- 
partment were  of  service  to  the  science.  He  did  not  at- 
tempt any  general  system,  but,  by  collecting  fishes  into 
groups,  he  laid  the  loun<lation  of  many  natural  families  or 
genera.  He  separated  the  osseous  from  the  cartilaginous 
flat  fishes,  and  brought  together  the  different  species  of 
sharks  into  one  division.  The  wooden  cuts  which  accom- 
pany the  work  are  not  destitute  of  merit,  if  we  take  into 
consideration  the  state  of  the  arts  at  the  time. 

In  the  year  1554,  Rondelet,  a  professor  of  Physic  at 
Montpelier,  published  his  woik  De  Piscibus  Marinis.  He 
has  been  rather  ungraciously  treated  by  ni3  countrymen, 
for  saying  that  he  was  unable  for  some  time  to  determine 
on  the  particular  fish  with  which  lo  begin  the  descriptions, 
and  that  he  gave  the  preference  to  the  Gilthead,  because  it 
was  best  known  to  the  ancients  and  moderns,  and  highly 


prized  as  esculent  food.  In  the  course  of  his  observations, 
he  pointed  out  several  distinguishing  characters  of  fishes, 
which  must  have  contributed  to  draw  the  attention  of  na- 
turalists to  their  systematic  arrangement.  In  the  first  four 
books,  he  treats  of  the  differences  observable  among  fish- 
es, in  regard  to  their  food  and  haunts,  their  forms  and 
functions.  In  the  remaining  books  he  describes  the  dif- 
ferent species,  in  many  cases  forming  these  into  natural 
groups.  His  figures  of  fishes  are  superior  in  execution  to 
those  of  Bclon. 

The  work  of  Sah  ianus,  which  appeared  in  the  same  year 
at  Rome,  under  the  title  Aquatilium  Animalium  Historie  liber 
primus,  cum  eorundem  formis  are  e.vcusis,  contained  a  de- 
scription of  the  fishes  of  Italy  to  the  amount  of  ninety  spe- 
cies. The  distribution  of  the  species  is  destitute  of  arrange- 
ment ;  but  in  the  description  of  these  he  follows  a  regular 
plan,  treating  of  the  name,  characters,  station,  food,  time 
of  spawning,  and  method  of  catching  of  each.  It  is  a  mat- 
ter of  regret,  that  this  method  of  communicating  the  history 
of  the  species  has  been  in  a  great  measure  overlooked  by 
succeeding  ichthyologists. 

Passing  over  a  number  of  laborious  compilers,  who  flou- 
rished in  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  we  come  now  to 
consider  the  merits  of  our  countryman  Willoughby,  and  his 
friend  Ray.  "  These  illustrious  naturalists,"  says  the  in- 
telligent President  of  the  Linnaean  Society  in  his  introuuc- 
tory  discourse,  "  laboured  together  with  uncommon  ardour 
in  the  study  of  nature,  and  left  scarcely  any  of  her  tribes  un- 
explored. But  death,  which  so  often  disappoints  the  fair- 
est hopes,  cut  ofl'  the  former  in  the  prime  of  life,  before  he 
had  digested  the  materials,  to  the  acquisition  of  which  he 
had  devoted  his  youth  ;  and  they  might  all  have  been  lost 
to  tlie  world,  and  his  name  have  perished  with  them,  but 
for  the  faithful  friendship  and  truly  scientific  ardour  of  Ray. 
So  close  was  the  intercourse  between  these  two  naturalists, 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  assign  each  his  due  share  of  merit.  In- 
deed Ray  has  been  so  partial  to  the  fame  of  his  departed 
friend,  and  has  cherished  his  memory  with  such  affection- 
ate care,  that  we  are  in  danger  of  attributing  too  much  to 
Mr  Willoughby,  and  too  little  to  himself." 

The  work  of  Willoughby,  as  revised  by  Ray,  was  pub- 
lished in  folio  in  1 686,  under  the  title,  De  Hiatoria  Piacium 
libri  quatuor,jusau  et  sumfitibua  Societatis  Regies  Londi- 
nensis  editi.  This  work,  the  production  of  a  laborious  ob- 
server and  faithful  recorder,  may  be  considered  as  the  ba- 
sis of  subsequent  discoveries  in  the  physiology  of  fishes. 
It  is  a  valuable  storehouse  of  facts,  to  which  the  student 
of  ichthyology  should  frequently  resort.  The  systematic 
arrangement  employed  in  this  work  holds  the  first  place 
among  those  systems,  which  appeared  in  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  or  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  centuries. 
The  following  synoptical  view  of  this  system  will  enable 
the  reader  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  science  at  the  period 
in  which  he  wrote.  The  cetaceous  fishes  form  the  subject 
of  the  second  book,  the  classification  of  which,  as  given 
by  our  author,  we  purposely  omit. 

III.  Lib.  De  piscibus    cartilagineis.      Ova   magna  conci- 
piunt. 

l.Sect.  De  cartilagineis  longis. 

2. . De  cartilagineis  planis. 

3. De  cartilagineis  oviparis. 

IV.  Lib.  De  piscibus  oviparis,  quorum  plerique  spinas  in 
carne  habent. 

l.Sect.  De  plants  ovip.  spin,  qui  in  latus  projecti 

natant. 
2. De  piscibus  anguilliformibus,  seu   laevibus, 

lubrices  et  plerumque  oblongig. 
3. De  piscibus  corpore  contracliore  vel  saltern 
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non  admodiim  lubrico,  qui  pinnis  ventrali- 
bus  carent. 
4.  Sect,  De  spinosis  dictis,  quibus  pinnarum  dorsa- 
lium  radii  omncs  moUes  et  flcxiles  sunt. 

5. Pisces  spinosi   quibus   pinnarum  doisalium 

radii  alique  aculeali. 
Ray  afterwards  in  part  improved  upon  this  system,  in  his 
Synofiais  Methodica  Fiscium,  which  was  published  in  the 
year  1713.  These  two  works  are  regarded  by  naturalists, 
in  general,  as  having  established  the  claims  of  ichthyology 
to  rank  as  a  science. 

Samuel  Dale,  the  intelligent  editor  of  Taylor  s  History 
of  Harwich,  has  published  a  system  of  fishes  in  his  P/iar- 
macologia,  v/hich  appeared  in  1739.  He  has  the  merit  of 
introducing  several  new  characters,  especially  the  posi- 
tion of  the  centre  of  gravity.  The  following  synoptical 
view  of  this  system  may  be  useful. 

I.  Branchhs  respirantes,  corde  unico   ventuioulo 

PliiEniTO. 

Ovifiari. 
A.  Corpore    longo    et  lubrico,  squamis  quoque  carente. 

a.  Pinnis  ad  branchiasobtinentes,  ventraHbus  destituti. 

b.  Pinnis  utroque  pari  donatis  ;  i.  e.  branchiali  et  ven- 
trali. 

1.  Duabus  in  dorso  pinnis. 

2.  Unica  in  dorso  pinna. 

B.  Coipore  contractiore  vel  saltern  non  admodum  lubrico. 
a.  Pinnis  non  aculeatis. 

1.  Unioa  in  dorso  pinna. 

2.  Duse  in  dorso  pinnae  eriguntur. 

b  Pinnis  aculeatis,  duabus  in  dorso  pinnis,  anteriore  MX- 
tern  spinis  radiata. 

Fivi/tari. 
A.  Cariilaginei. 

a.  Longi, 

b.  Plani. 

II.  PuL.MONE  RESPIRANTES,  OOnDE   DUOBUS    VF.NTRICULIS 

PRjEDITO. 

A.  Dentati. 

a.  Fisiulosi. 

b.  Non  fistulosi. 

B.  Edentuli. 

The  inferior  divisions,  which  have  been  omitted,  depend 
not  only  upon  the  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity,  but 
upon  the  serratures  of  the  belly,  the  size  of  the  scales, 
the  structure  of  the  mouth,  and  the  places  in  which  they 
reside. 

Artedi,  the  friend  and  countryman  of  Linnaeus,  adopted 
the  principles  of  classification  discovered  by  that  great  re- 
former of  science,  and  applied  them  with  success  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  fishes.  But  a  premature  death  prevented  the 
completion  of  his  plan.  Linnaeus  collected  and  arranged 
his  manuscripts,  and  published  them  in  the  year  1738,  in 
two  volumes,  under  the  liile  Bibliothcca  Ichthyologia,  and 
P/iiloso/ibia  Ic/il/iyoloff'a.  Another  edition  under  the  same 
title  made  its  appearance  in  1788  and  1789,  by  J(jhn  J. 
Walbaum,  a  physician  at  Lubeck.  This  work  of  Artedi 
is  evidently  the  production  of  an  enlightened  naturalist,  a 
laboiious  student,  and  an  accurate  observer.  In  it  the 
genuine  principles  of  the  science  were  for  the  first  time 
clearly  established.  He  likewise  assigned  the  true  limits 
of  generic  characters,  and  the  method  of  separating  spe- 
cies. The  work  abounds  with  judicious  observations  and 
sound  criticisms,  and  merits  an  attentive  perusal.  The 
following  is  an  outline  of  his  sye.tem. 

Pisces  cauda  pehpendioulari. 
A.   Pinnarum  radiis  osseis. 
a.  Branchiis  ossiculatis. 

1 .  Pinnis  inermibus.    Malaco/tterigU. 


'  Pinna  dorsi  unica  in  me- 
dio fere  dorsi. 


li 


*•  Pina  unica  in  medio  fe 

re  dorsi  et  unica  posti 

ca  dorsi  adiposa. 
•*»  Pinna  unica  in  extre- flO   Esox 
mo  dorsi.  -.  ■ 


»•*•  pinnaunica  pluribus- 
ve  per  totum  dorsum 
extensis. 


1.  Syngnathus. 

2.  Cobitis. 

3.  Cyprinus. 

4.  Clupaea. 

5.  Argentina. 

6.  Exocaetus. 

7.  Coregonus. 
8   Osmerus. 
9.  S.ilmo. 


Capite  glabio 


•*Capite  aspero 


\ 


1  1.  E;  heneis. 
12   Corypbaena. 
13.  Ammodytes. 
,  1  4,  Pleurooectes. 
j  15.  Slromateus. 
I  16.  Gadus. 
[_\7    Anarhichas. 
•»»♦•  Pinna  unica  longa  5  '8.  -Muiaena. 
vix  a  Cauda  distincta.     I  19.  Ophidion. 
......  pin.a  exiguauni-  f2o  Anableps. 

cam  extremo  dorsi  vel<^  ^.    Qymnotus. 
nulla.  L 

2.  Pinnis  osseis,  quarum  quxdam   spinosae.      Acanthopte 
rigii. 

'22.  Blennius. 
23    Gobius. 
24..  Xiphias. 
25.  Scomber. . 
<J  26.  Mugil. 
27.  Labrus. 
28    Sparus. 
^29.  Sciaena. 
'30.  Perca. 

31.  Trachinus. 

32.  Trigla. 
33   Scorpana. 
34.  Cottus. 

!  35.  Zius. 

)don. 
fosteus-. 
<2  Branchiis  osseis  destitutis. 

f38.  Balistes. 
„,..„.  J  39.  Ostracion. 

Branch.osteg.  <j  ^^   Cyclopterus. 

l_41.  Lophius. 
B.  Pinnarum  radiis  cartilagineis  vix  a  membrana  distinctis 

C42.   Petroniyson. 
J  43.  Acipeiiser. 
I  44.  Squalus. 
(_45    Rija. 

Pisces  cauda  horizontali,  including  the  •whales. 
Klein  made  an  attempt  to  classify  fislits  in  his  Uistoria 
Piacium  A'aturalis.  It  was  published  in  five  pans, the  first 
appealing  in  the  year  1740,  and  the  last  in  1749  As  this 
naturalist  appeared  as  the  rival  of  Linnaeus,  he  has  loo  of- 
ten been  condemned  by  the  admirers  of  the  professor  of 
Upsal  witliout  sufficient  examination.  It  is  true  that,  in 
the  construction  of  his  generic  and  specific  characters, 
he  falls  short  of  the  excellence  of  Artedi  or  Linnaeus, 
but  in  the  formation  of  the  higher  divisions  of  his  system, 
he  exhibits  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  external  cha- 
racters of  fishes.  The  following  synoptical  view  will  con- 
vey an  idea  of  the  principles  of  his  system.  We  have 
omitted  his  first  division,  which  contains  the  setaceour, 
animals. 

II.  Pisces  Branchiis  occultis. 
A.  Ad  latera. 
a.  Pinnata. 


!  :ii.  z^ius. 
j  36.  Chaetod 
[_37.  Gasterc 


Chondropterigii 
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I.  Spiraculis  quinque. 


2.  Spiraculo  unico. 

b.  Apennia. 

1.  Spiraculo  unico. 

2.  Spiraculis  septem. 
B.  In  Thorace. 


{i 


Cynocephalus. 

Galeus. 

Cestracion. 
L  8.  Rbiiia. 
f"  9.  Batrachus. 

10.  Crayracion. 

1 1.  Capriscus. 
_12.  Conger. 


13  Muraena. 
14.  Petromyson. 

"13.  Narcacion. 
16.  Rtiinobatus. 


1.  Spiraculis  constanter  quinque.*^  1^  Legobatus. 

l_18.  Dasybatus. 
III.  Pisces  Bbanchiis  apertis. 
A.  Series    I.  A  partibus  notabilibus  et   corpora   anguilli- 

formi. 
a.  Capite  et  ventre  notabiles  19.  Silurus. 

fi.Notabiliter  rostrati  ore  vario. 

1 .  ore  prono  capite  in  solidum 

rostrum  exeunte  20.  Accipenser. 

2.  Ore  fisso. 

•  et  labrace,   rostro    retuso 

dentibus  horridis  21.  Lathargus. 

*•  Mandibula    superiore  C 

in  rostrum  notabile  ex-<  22.  Xiphias. 

eunte  L 

*»•   Iiiferiori    mandibula  C 

ultra  superioremrostra.<  23.  Mastaaccembalus. 

tam  producta  L 

••"  Utraque  mandibula  C  34.  ?sallisostomus. 

equaliter  rostrata  ( 

3.  Ore  in  rostri  tubulosi  ex-  C,,,   c  i»  .,„. .. 

i  25.  bolenostomos. 
tremitate  ^ 

4.  Capite  et  cauda  rostratus     26.  Amphisilien. 
c.  Notabiliter  plani  et  oculaia. 

1.  In  dextro  latere  oculati 


2.  In  sinistro  latere  oculatus 

3.  Utrinque  oculati 


d.  Thoracici 
mati. 


notabiliter    ar. 


27.  Solea. 
28    Passer. 

29.  Riiombus. 

30.  Rhombotides. 

31.  Tetragonopterus. 

32.  Platiglossus. 

33.  Cjtaphractus. 
34   Ceristion. 

35.  Centriscus. 


Ocontion. 
Echeneis. 


38.  Enchelyopus. 


e.  Vel  sterno  vel  capite  notati  f  ' 
instar  riciiii  omnibus  cropo- J  36 
ribus  sibique  invicem  adlise-  j  37. 
rentes.  |^ 

/.  Corpore  teretiusculo  anguil- 
las  adspectum  habenttjs 
B  .Series  II.  Corpore  spisso  vei  lati,  velcarinati    et  cas- 
tigati. 

a.  Tripterus  .  .  .39.  C  illarias. 

b.  Pseudodripterus         .         .      40.  Pelamys. 

c.  Dipterus. 

1 .  Pinna  secunda  cutacea  vel 
adiposa 

'42.  Mulhis. 

43.  Ccstreus. 

44.  Lnbrax. 

2.  Pinnis  ambabus   radiatis<(  45    S;-hyr3ena. 

46.  Gobio. 

47.  A-perulus. 
^48.  Trichidion. 

d.  PseuHodipterus. 
Vol.  XI.  Part  I. 


41.  Trutta. 


■{ 


1.  Pro  prima  pinna  dorsali  C 
aculeis  discretes  \ 

2.  Prseter  pinnam  longam 
processibus  in  capite  qua 
si  cristatus. 

Monopterus. 

1.  Pinna  longa  unica. 
•  Interrupta     .     .  - 
••  Sinuosa       .     .     , 
**•  Coaequata. 


a.  Dentibus  acutis        < 


/3.  Dentibus  latis  et  ob- 
tusis 

y.  Edentuli 

2. Pinna  brevi. 

•  Ad  medium  dorsi. 
«.  Corpore  lato  spisso 
/3.  Corpore  castigate. 
t  Barbatus 

tt  Imberbes         •        \ 

**  Caudx  proxima 
f.  Pseumonopterus 


51. 

52. 

■53. 
54. 
55. 
56. 


Glaucus. 
Blennus 


Perca. 
Percis. 

Maenas. 
Cicla. 
Synagris. 
Hippurus. 


5  57.  Sargus. 

C  58.  Cyprinus. 
I  59.  Prochilus, 


60.  Brama. 


61. 
62. 
63, 
64 


Myslus. 
Leuciscus. 
Harengus. 
Lucius. 


65.  Pseudopterus. 


We  come  now  to  consider  the  system  of  the  celebrated 
Linnaeus.  At  first  this  eminent  naturalist  adopted  the 
views  and  arrangements  of  his  friend  Artedi.  By  degrees, 
however,  he  unfolded  the  principles  of  a  new  method,  which 
appeared  in  its  most  perfect  form  in  the  12th  edition  of  the 
Sy sterna  JVature,  1766,  as  follows. 

I.   APODES. 

Pinnae  ventrales  nullae. 
Ajjenura  branchiaruui  ad  latera  tho- 
racis 
Dorsura  apterygium 
C-iudaaptera 
Dentes  rotundati 
Caput  corpore  angustius 
Corpus  ensiforme 
Corpus  ovatum 
Rostrum  ensiferum 


1.  Muraena. 

2.  GymiiOtus. 

3.  Trichiurus. 

4.  Anarhichas. 

5.  Ammodytes. 
6   Opbidium. 

7.  Stroniateus. 

8.  Xiphias. 


II.    JUGULARES. 


Aperturae  branchiarum  ad  nucham  9.  Callionymus. 

Os  sinium             .         .         .         .  10.  Uranoscopus, 

Anus  prope  pectus               .         .  1 1.  Trachiuus. 

Pinnae  pectorales  elongatae  in  acumen  12.  Gadus. 

Pinnae  ventrales  dydaciylae  muticae  13.  Blennius. 

III.  Thoracici. 

Os  simum,  cojpus  ensiforme  14.  Cepola. 

Capitis  dorsum  planum  transversim  sul- 
catum        .  .         .         .         15.  Echeneis. 

Caput  antice  truncato-obtusum  16.  Coryphaena. 

Pinnae   ventrales  coadunalae  inpinnam 

ovatam        .         .         .         .  .  17-  Gobius. 

Caput  corpore  latius  .         .  18.  Coitus. 

Caput  cirris  adspersum  .         .         19.  Scorpasna. 

Labium    supeiius   membrana  transver- 
sa foriiicatum  .         .         •         20.  Zeus. 

Oculiambo  in  latere  altero  capitis  21.  Pleuronectes. 

Dentes  setacei  confertissimi,  flcxiles     23.  Chaetodon. 

M 
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2o.  Sparus. 


24. 
25. 
26. 


Dentcs  validi  incisorcs  s.  molarcs 
Pinna  dorsalis  raniento  post  spinas  no- 

tata  

Pinna  dorsalis  in  fossula  reconJenda 

Opercula  branchiarum  seri'ata 

Cauda  lateribus  carinata  ;  spins  dorsa- 

lesdisiinctae  .         •         ■         27.  Gasterosteus. 

Cauda  lateribus  carinata:  Pinnulae  spu- 

riae  plures  .         .         .         •         28. 

Squamae,  etiam  capitis,  laxae         •  29. 

Digiti  distincii  juxtapinnas  pectorales  30. 


Labrus. 
Sciaena. 
Perca. 


Scomber. 

MuUus. 

Trigla. 


IV.  Abdominales. 


n, 


33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 


Corpus  Tix  ad  caudam  angustatam 

Caput  nudum,  osseum  scabrum 

Radius  1.  pinnae  dorsalis  pectoralium 
que  dentatus 

Caput  antice  truncatum 

Corpus  cataphractum 

Pinna  dorsalis  postica  adiposa 

Rostrum  cylindricum  operculo  clau- 
sile  ...  37. 

Mandibula  inferior  longior,  punctata     38. 

Mem.  branch,  duplex,  cxteriore  mi- 
nore  .  ...         39. 

Anus  caudae  vicinus  .         .         40. 

Fascia  lateralis  longiludinalis  argentea  41. 

Mandibula  inferior  intus  carinata  42. 

Apertura  branch,  linearis  absque  operS 
culis  ...  43. 

Pinnae  pectorales  longitudine  corporis  44. 

Digiti  distinct!  juxta  pinnas  pectora- 
les        .  .       '       .  .  45. 

Abdomen  carinalum  serratum  46, 

Membrana  branchioslegatriradiata         47 


Cobiiis. 
A-mia. 

Silurus. 
Teuthis. 
Loricaria. 
Salmo. 

Fistularia. 
Esox. 

Elops. 
Argentina. 
Athcrina. 
Mugil. 

Mormyrus. 
Exocaetus. 

Polyncmus. 
Clupea. 
,  Cyprinus. 


Gronovius,  the  cotemporary  and  friend  of  Linnjcus,  pub- 
lished his  Museum  Ichthyologicum,  in  2  vols,  folio,  in  the 
year  1754-6.  In  this  work  he  attempted  the  following  sys- 
tematic arrangements. 

I.  Cauda  Horizontali. 

Whales. 

11.  Cauda  Perpendiculari. 

A.  Radiis  pinnarum  cartilagineis. 
Chondkopterygii. 
a.  Pinnis  ventralibus  prxscn- 


tibus 


'5.  Acipenser. 
^6.  Culloryncluis. 
i7.  S-jaulus. 
[8.  Raja. 


9.  Petromyzon. 
foramine  exiguo  tantum 


b.  Pinnis  ventralibus  nulLis 
B.  Radiis  pinnarum  osseis. 
1.     BrancUiarum    aperturis 
apertis. 

BUANCUIOSTEGI. 

!10.  Muraena. 
1 1.  Gymnotus. 
12.  Syngnathus. 
13.  Ostracion. 
r  14.  Balistes. 
b.  Pinnis  ventralibus  spuriis<  1 5.  Cyclopterus. 

(_  16.  Cyclogaslcr. 

117.  Gonorynchus. 
18.  Cobitis. 
19.  Uranoscopus. 
20.  Lophius. 


The  most  remarkable  change  which  we  witness  in  this 
system   is,   the  removal  of  the  cclacei  and  cartilaginei  ol 
Ray  from  the  class  of  fishes.     The  former  he  has  inserted 
in   the  class  Mammalia,  while  he   has   placed  the  latter 
among  the  Amphibia,  under  the  order  Nantes.     He  was 
induced  to  assign  to  these  last  such  a  position  in  his  system, 
in  consequence  of  trusting  to  the  inaccurate  observations 
of  Dr  Garden  of  South  Carolina,  who,  from  a  dissection  of 
the  fish   called   ditdon,  concluded   that  it   possessed  both 
lungs  and  branchiae.     Subsequent  systematic  writers  have 
in  general  restored  them  to  their  true  place  among  fishes. 
The  ichthyologists  who   preceded  Linnaeus  invariably 
endeavoured  to  employ  those  characters  in  the  formation 
of  their  primary  divisions,  which  indicate  some  peculiarity 
of  organization,  connected  with  the  vital  functions.  In  other 
■words,  they  attempted  to  discover  a  natural  method  in  ich- 
thyology.    Linnaeus  assumed,  as  the  foundation  of  his  sys- 
tem, the  relation  of  the  ventral  to  the  pectoral  fins,  with- 
out attempting  to  point  out  the  influence  exercised  on  the 
animal  economy  by  a  change  of  position   in  these  organs. 
Hence  his  Orders  are  all  arbitrary  and  artificial;     In  the 
construction  of  his  Genera,  he  was  singularly  happy  in  the 
choice  which  he  made  of  characters.     Those  which  are 
essential  have  been  given  in  the  Table  ;  the  natural  charac- 
ter was  employed  in  the  system  itself.     He  introduced  the 
use  of  trivial  names,  and  corrected  the  specific  characters. 
His  terms   were  classical  and  expressive,  and  the  whole 
system  bears  the  stamp  of  a  mighty  genius.     His  genera, 
it  is  true,  have  been  divided,  in  order  to  form  new  ones;  but 
how  few  have  equalled  this  naturalist  in  the  luminous  bre> 
vity  of  his  characters. 


Pinna  dorsi  solitaria< 


.  Branchiarum  aperturis  subter  alque  in  lateribus 
laxe  apertis. 

Branchiales. 

a.   Pinnis  ventralibus  in  pectore   sub  pectorali- 
bus. 

'21.  Sciaena. 

22.  Cynaedus. 

23.  Sparus. 

24.  Holocentrus. 

25.  Coracinus. 

26.  Scarus. 

27.  Chaetodon. 

28.  Labrus. 

29.  Callyodon. 

30.  Pleuronectes. 

31.  Echeneis. 

32.  Blennius. 

33.  Erichelyopus. 
^34.  Pholis. 

'35.  Cottus. 

36.  Amia. 

37.  Trachinus. 

38.  Gobius. 

39.  Eleotris. 

40.  Trigla. 

41.  Miillus. 

42.  Perca. 

43.  Scomber. 

44.  Zeus. 
_45.  Gadus. 

b,  Pinnis  ventralibus^inter  pinnas  pectorales  et  ana- 
Icm  sitis. 


'  Pinna  dorsi  una  pluri-< 
bus 
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•  Pinna  dorsi  solitana< 


'•    Finn  is  dorsalibus 
vercs  seu  radiatis 


68.  Pic 
J  69.  Ce 

j    rO.    Mlit;... 

I  "1.  Polynei 
l_"2.  Atherir 


c  Pinnis  ventalibus  ve- 
ils nullis. 


|'46.  Clarius. 

47.  Sihirus. 

48.  .\spredo. 

49.  Albula. 

50.  Cyprinus. 
5  1.  Clupea. 

52.  Argentina. 

53.  Synodus. 

54.  Hepatus. 

55.  Erythrinus.     . 

56.  Umbra. 
ST.  Cataphraclus. 

58.  Exoca:tus. 

59.  Anablcps. 

60.  Esox. 

61.  Sofcnostomus. 
1^62.  Bclone. 

••Pinnisdorsalibusduo- ,  6-3.  Sulmo.  ■ 
bus,  posteriore  spuria!  64.  Anostonies. 
seu  adiposa  ]65.Cliarax. 

I  66.  Mystus. 
f  67.  Callichthys. 
"Iccostomus. 
Centriscus. 
70.  Mugil. 

rnenius. 
rina. 
'73.  Anaihichas. 

74.  Ophidion. 

75.  Maslacembalus 
76    Ammodytes. 

77.  Gasterostcus. 

78.  Chann.\. 

79.  Gastcropelccus 

80.  Xiphias. 

81.  Leptocepbalus. 
83.  Gynogastcr. 

In  tliis  system  Gronovius  has  brought  back  the  cetace- 
ous and  cartilaginous  divisions  of  Ray.  His  primary  cha- 
racters are  similar  to  those  employed  by  that  illustrious 
zoologist.  Those  of  a  subordinate  rank  arc  in  part  derived 
from  the  same  source,  and  from  Artcdi  and  Linnsus.  As 
a  system,  it  is  inferior  to  that  of  Linnxus,  since  the  subor- 
dinate characters  are  liable  to  exceptions.  Like  that  na- 
turalist, he  employs  the  number  of  the  fins  as  a  character 
subordinate  to  those  furnished  by  their  position. 

Brunich  attempted  another  system  of  fishes,  which  he 
published  in  his  Zoo/og'iir  Fundameiila,  {ViAln\Xy  1771).  It  is 
an  attempt  to  unite  tlic  naluriil  method  of  Ray,  and  his  nu- 
merous followers,  with  the  artificial  system  of  Linnaeus.  It 
appeared  at  the  time  when  the  professor  of  Upsal  was  in 
the  meridian  of  his  glory,  and  was  treated  with  neglect  by 
the  admirers  of  that  great  man.  To  us,  whose  opinions  on 
the  merits  of  these  systems  are  not  likely  to  be  infiucnced 
by  party  feelings,  the  method  of  Brunich  appears  equally 
simple  as  that  of  Lmnacus,  and,  in  the  first  tribes,  is  cer- 
tainly superior.  We  add  it  here,  that  the  reader  may  judge 
for  himself. 

Tribvs  I. 

Branchiis  incompletis.  Spiraculis  thoracis  latcralibus. 
Aurium  foraminibus  pone  oculos.     Pinnis  cartilagineis. — 

CUONDKOPTERIGII. 

I.  Petromyzon. 
i   2.  Raja. 
<  3.  Squalus. 
/  4.  Chimaera. 
^  5.  Acipenser. 


TniBtJs.  II. 


Branchiis  incompletis.  Apertura  thoracis  linearis.  Pin- 
nis mcmbranaceis  radiatis.  Corpore  saepius  cataphracto 
vel  muricato.     Bk.\nchiostegi. 


A.  Pinnis  ventralibus  nullis. 


B.  Pinnis  ventralibus  presentibus. 


6.  Syngnalhus. 
I  7.  Ostracion. 
j   8.  Balistes. 
/   9.  Tctrodon. 
MO.  Diodon. 
r  1 1 .  Lophius 

1 12.  Cyclopterus. 

113.  Centriscus. 
.14.  Pegasus. 


Tribus  in. 

Branchiis  complfetis.  Apertura  thoracis  hiante,  Pinnis 
membranaceis  radiatis  ;  ventralibus  nullis  ;  corpore  sept- 
us alcpedotc— AroDEs. 

15.  Xiphias. 

16.  Anarhichas. 

17.  Ammodytes. 
.    18.  Tricliiurus. 

19.  Stromateus. 

20.  Murxna. 

21.  Ophidion. 

22.  Gymnotus. 

TniBus  IV. 

Branchiis  complelis.  Apertura  thoracis  hiante  ;  pinnis 
mcmbranaceis  radiatis  ;  ventralibus  sub  jugulo  ;  corpore 
squamis  minutis  tecto  vel  nudo.     Juoul.^kes. 

23.  Lepadogaster. 

24.  Blennius. 

25.  Gadus. 

26.  Uranoscopus. 

27.  Callionymus. 

28.  Trachinus. 

Tribis  V. 

Branchiis  complctis.  Apertura  thoracis  hiante  ;  pinnis 
mcmbranaceis  radiatis ;  ventralibus  in  thorace  ;  corpore  se- 
pius  squamoso  quam  alepidoto. — Thor.\cici. 

f29.  Cepola. 

A.  jNIalacopterigii. 


J  30.  Coryphaena. 
J  31.  Pleuronecte 
L52.  Echcncis. 


B.  Acanthopterigii. 


137 
J  38 
T  39 


onectes. 
!.  Echc 
p33.  Gobius. 
J  34.  Sparus. 
I  35.  Labrus. 
36.  Mullus. 
Scomber. 
Trigla. 

39.  Chaetodon. 

40.  Perca. 

41.  Gasterosteus. 

42.  Scorpaena. 

43.  Cottus. 

44.  Zeus. 


Tribvs  VI. 

Branchiis  completis.      Apertura  thoracis  hiante ;  pinnis 
membraneceis  radiatis,  ventralibus  in  abdoniine  ;  corpore 
squamato  loricate  vel  alepidoto. — Abdomin^les. 
M  2 
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A.  Malacopterigii. 


B.  Acanthopterigii. 


f4S.  Salmo. 
46.  Argentina. 

47  Amia. 

48  Fibtularia. 

49.  Esox. 

50.  Coljiiis. 

51.  Cypvinus. 
52   Ex"caeius. 
53.  Clupea. 
34.  Mormyrus. 

_55.  Atherina. 
'56.  Silurus. 

57.  Loricaria. 

58.  Tlicutis. 
]  59.  Elops. 

60.  Polynemus. 

61.  Mug;il. 
The  four  last  tribes  of  this  system    arc  obviously  those 

of  Liiinxus,  with  the  introductionof  a  subordinate  charac- 
ter from  Ray.  We  must,  however,  observe,  that  among 
fishes  whose  fins  have  soft  articulated  rays,  or  are  niala- 
copterigious,  several  species  have  l)ecn  inserted  by  ichthy- 
ologists, wliich  were  entitled  to  a  place  among  those 
with  spinous  rays,  termed  Acanthopterigious.  Thus 
many  species  of  the  genus  Pleuronectes  (but  not  all  of 
them)  have  a  strong  spine  in  front  of  the  anal  fin  ;  and  in 
the  genus  Cyprinus,  both  the  carpio  and  barbus  have  one 
serrated  spinous  ray  in  the  dorsal  fin.  The  species  of 
these  two  genera  are  still  retained  among  the  malacopte- 
rigious  fishes,  and  could  not  be  far  removed  from  their 
present  situation,  without  destroying  the  natural  links  of 
the  species.  Such  inconsistencies  will  be  found  in  all  sys- 
tems, where  characters  are  employed  which  exercise  but 
a  feeble  influence  on  the  animal  fuiictions. 

Professor  Guuan,  of  Montpellier,  made  another  attempt 
en  the  classification  of  fishes,  in  his  Histoirc  des  Poissons. 
It  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  Bruuich,  with  some 
slight  alterations  in  the  genera  in   the  branchiostigous  di- 


Fixed  Branchix,  Chondropterigii 


Cartilaginous 
Fishes    .  .  .  " 


Free  Branchix,  Branchiostegi 


Apodes     . 
Jugularcs 


OsSE0VsFlSHES< 


Thoracici     . 


Abdominalcs 


visions.  Scopoli  in  his  Introduclio  ad  Historiam  JVatura- 
lem,  (1777,)  attempted  a  new  system,  iouniied  on  the  posi- 
tion of  the  anus.  Linnaeus  had  previously  employed  the 
same  character  in  the  formation  of  two  genera  in  his  sys- 
tem, namely,  Trachinus  and  Argentina.  But  Scopoli  ele- 
vated it  to  the  rank  of  a  primary  character  and  divided 
fishes  into  the  three  following  classes.  1.  Ano  inferiore, 
sive  cauilae  plus  minus  approximato.  2.  Ano  superiorc, 
capite  plus,  minus  approximato.  3.  Ano  medio.  The 
subordinate  characters  are  those  which  had  been  employ- 
ed by  former  authors.  The  efforts  of  these  two  natu- 
ralists to  produce  systems  were  never  treated  with  much 
attention. 

In  the  year  1785,  the  splendid  work  of  Bloch  on  fishe 
made  its  appearance,  both  in  German  and  French.  The 
system  is  professedly  that  of  Linnaeus,  with  additions  to 
the  number  of  genera  warranted  by  the  researches  of  the 
author.  The  descriptions  and  figures,  which  are  in  gen- 
eral of  the  real  size,  are  from  nature,  and  the  economical 
history  of  the  species  is  given  in  detail.  Walbaum  with 
propriety  stiles  this  work,  0/ius  sine  ftari. 

The  ichthyological  department  ot  the  Encyclofiedie  Me- 
thodiyue  was  undertaken  by  Bonnaterre,  and  published  in 
the  year  1788.  This  author,  in  the  systematic  part  of  the 
subject,  followed  the  method  of  Linnaeus.  His  introduc- 
tory matter,  however,  is  more  valuable  than  the  systema- 
tic part.  He  has  collected,  with  care,  the  principal  facts 
respecting  the  anatomy  and  functions  of  fislies,  and  has  ar- 
ranged and  defined  the  characters  which  he  employs.  He 
has  added  a  number  of  good  figures  of  fishes,  chiefly  copies 
from  other  works. 

In  the  year  1800,  the  "  Lectures  on  Comparative  Ana- 
tomy," by  Cuvier,  made  their  appearance.  Independent  of 
the  important  contributions  to  the  physiology  of  fishes, 
this  author  has  attempted  a  classification  of  those  animals, 
which  merits  the  consideration  of  naturalists.  The  follow- 
ing outline,  in  which  the  genera  are  omitted  for  want  of 
room,  may  be  acceptable  to  the  systematic  enquirer. 

Round  mouth  at  the  end  of  the  nose  or  snout. 

Transverse  mouth  under  the  snout. 

Transverse  mouih  under  the  snout ;  teeth. 

— no  teeth. 

Mouth  ai  the  end  of  the  nose  ;  no  teeth. 

teeth. 

The  bones  of  the  jaws  answering  instead  of  teeth. 
_Mouth  very  wide  ;  a  number  of  small  teeth. 
5  Mouth  at  the  end  of  the  nose. 
l  Mouth  under  the  nose. 
C  Head  unarmed. 
"l  Head  armed. 

(^Dorsal  fins  partly  spinous ;  head  armed, 
j  Dorsal  fins  partly  spinous  ;  head  C  Two  dorsal  fins. 
I      unarmed     ......        ^  One  dorsal  fin. 

«^  Bones  of  the  jaws  naked,  and  answering  instead  of  teeth. 
j  Two  eyes  on  the  same  side. 
j  The  body  very  long. 
LA  furrowed  discus  on  the  head. 
'No  operculum  to  the  branchiae. 

No  teeth. 

Sharp  teeth  ;  no  cirri. 

Head  depressed  ;  cirri. 

Spines  free  on  the  back. 

Mouth  at  the  end  of  the  nose. 


Several  natural  families  are  formed  by  this  author,  and  we  hope  he  will  add  to  the  number  in  the  second  editioo 
of  his  work. 


In  the  year    1803,  De  la  Cepede  completed  his  Histoire 
Katurelle  des  Poiasons,  in  five  volumes.      The  opportuni- 


ties of  investigating  the  subject  of  ichthyology  enjoyed  by 
this  author  were  valuable,  and  he  has  availed  himself  of 
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Viese  with  very  great  diligence  and  success^  He  had  ac-  France  had  subjugated.  Before  giving  our  opinion  of  the 
cess  to  the  best  furnished  museum  in  Europe,  formed  execution  of  the  systematic  part  of  the  author's  nlan  we 
from  the  spoils  of  the  collections  of  those  countries  which     sliall  lay  a  sketch  of  it  before  our  readers. 


Le  sang  rouge,  des  vertabies,  des  branchies  au  lieu  de  pou 


Sous-Classes. 


Di 


FOISSONS  CARTILAGIKeaUX 

\.  L'epine  dorsale  compos6ede  verte-     < 
bres  caitilagineuses    .     .     . 


r  5. 


PolSSOKS    OSSEUX. 

2,  L'epine  dorsale  composee  de  verlebres 
osseuses -^ 


6. 


1.  Point 


r  •■ 

nt  d'opercule,  ne  de  mem-  J    2. 
brane  brancliiale |    3. 

f  5. 
2.  Point  d'opercule,    une  mem-  J    6. 


brane  branchiale 


L8. 

3.  Un  opercule,  point  de  mem-  J  10. 

brane  branchiale !  "■ 

Ll2- 

ri3. 

4  Un  opercule,  et  une  membrane  J  14. 

branchiale j  IS. 

Ll6. 

ri7. 

1.  Un  opercule, et  une  membrane  J  18. 

-^  19. 
1.20. 
pi. 
J  22. 
]  23. 
L24. 

r25. 

j  26. 
I  27 

1^28, 

r29. 

4.  Point  d'opercule,  ni  de  mem- J  30. 

brane  branchiale I  3 1 . 

L32. 


branchiale 


2.  Un  opercule,  point  de  mem- 
brane branchiale  .... 


3.  Point  d'opercule,  une  mem- 
brane branchiale 


mons. 

Ordres. 

1.  Apodes. 

2.  Jugulaires.  0 

3.  Thoracins.  0 

4.  Abdominaux. 

1.  .\podes.  0 

2.  Jugulaires. 

3.  Thoracins. 

4.  Abdominaux. 

1.  Apodes.  0 

2.  Jugulaires.  0 

3.  Thoracins.  0 

4.  Abdominaux. 

1.  Apodes. 

2.  Jugulaires.  0 

3.  Thoracins. 

4.  Abdominaux. 

1.  Apodes. 

2.  Jugulaires. 

3.  Thoracins. 

4.  Abdominaux. 

1.  Apodes. 

2.  Jugulaires.  0 

3.  Tlioracins.  0 

4.  Abdominaux.  6 

1.  Apodes. 

2.  Jugulaires.  0 
3    Thoracins.  0 

4.  Abdominaux.  0 

1.  Apodes. 

2.  Jugulaires.  0 

3.  Thoracins.  0 

4.  Abdominaux.  0 


The  reader  will  perceive  that  the  primary  characters 
are  those  of  Ray.  The  secondary  cliaracters,  depending 
on  the  structure  of  the  appendages  of  the  gills  may  be  con- 
sidered as  in  a  great  measure  his  own  ;  while  those  of 
a  third  rank  belong  to  the  Linnaean  system.  It  may  per- 
haps surprise  an  English  reader  to  be  informed,  that  of  the 
thirty  orders  which  are  here  constituted,  only  seventeen  can 
be  employed  at  present,  the  remaining  fifteen  having  no  ex- 
amples in  nature.  To  these  last  orders,  I  have  added  a 
cypher  in  the  synoptical  view. 

Every  ichthyologist  will  allow  that  many  fishes  must  ex- 
ist in  nature  which  have  never  come  under  the  inspection 
of  the  naturalist  :  many  links  in  the  chain  are  still  wanting; 
so  that  our  systems,  for  the  present,  must  be  imperfect. 
But  we  can  assign  no  other  motive,  in  thus  constructing 
orders  which  have  no  ascertained  existence,  than  a  desire 
to  anticipate  discovery,  and  to  exhibit  a  coi.fident  reliance 
on  the  perfection  ol  the  systematic  principles  employed. 

The  characters  which  he  uses  in  the  construction  of  his 
gen-ra  are  derived  from  vaiious  sources.  Thus,  his  ge- 
nus Frionotus  is  separated  from  that  of  Trigla,  by  the  ser- 
rated spines  bi-tween  the  dorsal  fins  of  the  former.  Ser- 
rasalmus  is  separated  from  Salnio,  in  consf  queiice  of  a 
serrated  abdomen.  The  number  of  the  dorsal. fins  separates 
Lutanus  from  Centropoinus.  The  size  of  the  dorsal  fins 
forms  the  distinction  between  Bocianus  and  TaenianotUs. 
It  is  rather  singular  that  this  autiior  takes  no  notice  of  the 
number  of  rays  in  the  gill  flap  as  the  generic  character, 


while  the  presence  of  that  organ  furnishes  him  with  one  of 
his  primary  characters. 

The  names  of  his  genera  are  in  many  instances  excep- 
tionable, and  appear  to  have  been  constructed  in  open  vio- 
lation of  the  acknowledged  rules  of  the  science  of  zoology. 
The  following  maxim  of  Artedi  JVomina  generica,  ex  uno 
nomine  generico  fracto  et  altera  integro  comfiosita  exulent, 
is  overlooked  in  the  following  examples  of  hybrid  names, 
among  many  which  might  be  produced:  Gobiesox,  Scom- 
beresox,  and  Muraenoblenna.  The  propriety  of  adhering 
to  this  rule  of  Aitedi,  must  appear  evident,  when  we  con- 
sider, that  such  names  indicate  ambiguity  or  doul)t  with 
respect  to  their  characters,  "  innuunt  enim  ainbiguitatem 
quandam,  ut  incertum  sit  ad  quodnani  genus  piscis  propria 
pertinant."  Another  rule  in  ichthyoloi^y,  '*  J^'omina  gene' 
rica  desinientia  in  oides  non  firobari  debent"  is  equally  des- 
pised, akhousfh  Artedi  justifies  its  value  by  saying,  "  quia 
aliud  genus  innuunt  vel  aliud  alludunt,  cui  hoc  in  aides  de- 
sinens.  simile  erit,  et  nullam  ulteriorem  originem  vel  cau- 
sam  stiae  dcTiominationia  habent."  Thus,  Lacepedc  has 
the  following  genera  :  Mugil  Mugiloides,  Golnus  Gubioi- 
des,  Corypl.a2:ia  Coryphaenoidcs,  Scomber  Scomberoides, 
Muraena  Mui  senoides.  There  is  a  third  rule  given  by  Ar- 
tedi, and  equally  entitled  to  the  attention  of  the  ichthyolo- 
gist, which  La  Cepede  likewise  overlooks. — ^^  Xomina  ge- 
nerica, qute  nan  sunt  originis  Latints  vel  GviSce  firoscriban- 
tur."  Thus  we  have  the  following  barbarous  names,  i^iJ«- 
gumus,  iormed  from  Misgurne,  the  Bavarian  provincial 
name  of  Cobitis  fossiiis  of  Linnxus,  and  the  only  known 
species  of  the  genus  Alakaira,  the  name  of  a  fish  known  at 
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Rochelle.  There  is  likewise  a  gcmis  Om/toke,  a  name  at- 
tached to  a  tided  fish  in  the  Dutch  collection,  and  provin- 
cial. The  similarity  in  the  souiul,  between  many  of  the  ge- 
nera of  this  author,  will  inevitably  lead  to  confusion.  Thus 
we  have  Holocentrus  and  Holocanthus,  Pomacentrus  and 
Pomacanthus,  Callyonynuis  and  Calliomorus,  Acanlhurus 
and  Acanthopodus,  and  a  host  of  other  genera  with  names 
so  nearly  alike,  that  we  might  be  led  to  suppose  the  author 
formed  them  purposely  to  perplex.  We  cannot  close  our 
observations  on  the  genera  of  this  author,  without  adding, 
that  all  generic  names,  taken  from  objects  in  the  other  clas- 
ses of  nature,  ought  to  have  been  rejected  ;  such,  lor  ex- 
ample, as  Eciucs,  Gallus,  Hydrargirus. 

In  the  construction  of  his  species,  there  is  perhaps  too 
strong  a  desire  to  increase  their  number,  in  the  absence  of 
all  prominent  characters.  This,  we  fear,  has  been  the  case 
in  the. genus  Salmo,  Labrus,  and  some  others,  where  the 
limits  of  the  species  are  ill  defined.  He  has  been  too  li- 
beral in  employing  the  names  of  individuals,  as  trivial 
names  to  his  species.  Thus  we  have  three  difl'crent  species 
in  the  system  named  in  honour  of  hi«  wife,  who  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  particularly  attached  to  any  branch  of 
natural  history.  We  can  have  no  objections  to  an  author 
dedicating  his  work  to  his  wife,  as  La  Ccpede  has  done  ; 
but  we  object  to  the  naming  of  species,  ascertained  by  the 
Isbours  of  others,  in  honour  of  any  female  friend.  In 
France,  an  author  may  gain  credit  for  his  sensibility  and 
love,  by  so  doing,  but  to  our  colder  temperament  it  seems 
to  be  affectation.  In  many  instances,  our  author  changes 
the  received  trivial  names,  bestowing  upon  them  new  ones 
of  his  own,  without  even  assigning  any  reason  for  doing  so. 
This  takes  place  in  almost  every  extensive  genus  of  the 
system,  and  merits  the  severest  censure.  The  French  na- 
turalists, it  is  true,  have  not  scrupled  to  violate  established 
ir>axims  in  science,  in  order  to  form  a  French  system.  This 
seems  to  have  been  the  reason  why  La  Cepcde  abandoned 
the  princi|)les  of  Artedi  in  the  construction  of  his  genera, 
and  disregarded  the  dogmas  of  the  Linnaean  school.  But 
the  French  systems,  like  all  others,  must  submit  to  the 
test  of  sound  principles;  and  when  tried  by  these,  whoever 
shall  attempt  tf)  restore  to  its  LinraSiin  purity  tliis  depart- 
ment of  zoology,  must  cancel  multitudes  of  the  names  of 
La  Cepede.  We  may  add,  that  the  descriptions  are  often 
swelled  by  vague  analogies,  and  are  in  too  many  instances 
destitute  of  precision. 

These  remarks  have  extended  perhaps  too  far  ;  but  as 
the  system  is  at  present  the  most  popular  in  Europe,  we 
have  judged  it  expedient  to  state  our  undisguised  senti- 
ments as  to  it  merits.  It  abounds  inifaults,  but  it  is  not 
destitute  of  excellence.  A  vast  mass  of  facts  is  collected, 
many  species  are  for  the  first  time  described,  many  new 
characters  are  unfolded,  and  the  work  upon  the  whole  is  the 
most  complete  view  of  ichthyology  extant.  Figures  of  the 
new  or  rarer  species  are  given.  These,  however,  are  in- 
ferior in  every  respect  to  those  of  Bloch. 

The  ichthyological  part  of  the  General  Zoology  by  Dr 
Shaw  appeared  in  two  volumes  in  the  years  1803-4.  We 
sincerely  regret  that  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  bestow  any 
praise  on  this  work.  The  text  is  a  very  meagre  compila- 
tion, chiefly  from  the  writings  of  Bloch  and  La  Cepcde'; 
and  the  figures  which  accompany  the  work  are  principally 
copied  from  the  same  sources. 

In  the  preceding  historical  review  of  ichthyological  wri- 
ters, in  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  mark  the  progress 
of  the  science,  the  reader  must  have  perceived  the  great 
difTerence  of  opinion,  with  respect  to  the  value  of  the  cha- 
racters employed  in  classification.  The  organs  of  motion 
are  regarded  by  some  as  holding  the  first  rank,  while  those 
ot  respiration  are   preferred  by  others.     These  circum- 


stances indicate  the  infant  state  of  the  science,  and  point 
out  the  propriety  of  an  anatomical  investigation  of  the 
whole  tribe. 

We  are  still  in  want  of  accurate  representations  of  many 
species  of  fishes.  The  figures  which  we  meet  with  often 
bear  but  a  remote  resemblance  to  the  objects  themselves. 
When  a  painter,  ignorant  of  natural  history,  is  employed  to 
delineate  a  fish,  (or  any  other  animal),  he  is  apt  to  overlook 
the  most  important  characters,  unless  these  are  very  obvi- 
ous. He  rests  satisfied  if  he  produces  a  general  resem- 
blance. Hence  the  peculiar  shape  of  the  fins  is  often  sa- 
crificed to  the  desire  of  avoiding  sharp  angles,  and  spots, 
punctures,  or  streaks,  are  omitted  as  useless,  or  as  spoiling 
the  beauty  of  the  drawing.  These  figures,  in  passing  af- 
terwards through  the  hands  of  the  engraver,  are  still  far- 
ther altered  to  suit  professional  taste,  so  that  the  figures  in 
works  on  natural  history  are  often  imperfect  representa- 
tions. Hence  naturalists  should  study  the  art  of  drawing, 
and  carefully  inspect  the  strokes  of  the  engraver,  if  fidelity 
in  representation  be  the  object  in  view. 

Before  closing  these  short  notices  of  the  principal  wri- 
ters on  fishes,  we  piopose  to  add  a  few  observations  on  the 
labours  of  those  who  have  contributed  to  the  advancement 
of  British  ichthyology.  This  branch  of  natural  history  has 
never  been  very  popular  in  Britain,  and  at  present  is  in  a 
great  measure  neglected.  Merret,  in  his  Pinax  rerum  AJz- 
turalium  Brilannicarum,  London,  1667,  is  the  first  who  ar- 
ranged systematically  our  native  fishes.  He  distributed 
them  into  the  following  classes  ;  I.  Pisces  pelagii  squa- 
mosi.  II.  Pelagii  laeves.  III.  Marini  sexatiles.  IV.  Squa- 
mosi  in  maii  et  in  fluminibiis.  V.  Fluviatiles  squaniosi. 
VI.  Fluviatiles  laeves.  He  has  enumerated  about  76  spe- 
cies. He  acknowledges  the  assistance  which  he  derived 
from  Turner  in  his  letter  to  Gesner.  His  references  are 
chiefly  to  the  works  of  Gesner  and  Aldrovandus  ;  and  he 
has  added  a  number  of  provincial  names.  Taking  all  cir- 
cumstances into  consideration,  this  little  work  deserves 
great  praise. 

Tlie  labours  of  Willoughby  and  Ruy,  which  we  have  al- 
ready mentioned  with  respect,  contributed  to  advai.ce  the 
science  of  iciithyoiog)'  in  this  country,  by  the  introduction 
of  a  more  determinate  nomenclature,  and  a  more  accurate 
definition  of  species. 

From  the  days  of  Ray  until  the  appearance  of  Pennant, 
no  systematic  British  ichthyologist  had  appeared.  In  the 
year  1776,  that  naturalist  publislied  his  British  Zoology. 
The  third  volume  of  this  work  treats  of  our  native  fishes, 
amounting  to  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  species,  exclusive 
of  the  cetacea.  The  system  which  he  follows  is  the  Lin- 
nsan,  with  the  addition  of  tlte  cartilaginei  of  Ray.  He 
does  not  confine  himself  to  mere  descriptions  ;  he  notices 
the  habits  and  uses  of  the  particular  species.  The  figures 
are  upon  the  whole  respectable.  Tliis  work  contributed  to 
diffuse  a  taste  for  the  study  of  zoology  in  this  country,  and 
still  continues  to  maintain  that  reputation  which  its  gene- 
ral accuracy  and  pleasing  style  deservedly  procured.  A 
second  edition  made  its  appearance  two  years  ago,  edited 
by  a  son  of  the  author's.  It  contains  a  few  additions,  com- 
piled from  authentic  sources. 

The  Sinofisis  of  the  M'atural  History  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  by  JBerkenhout,  merits  a  place  in  this  cata- 
logue. The  first  edition  appeared  in  the  year  1769,  and 
the  second  in  the  year  1795.  In  the  first  volume  the  Bri- 
tish  fishes  are  enumerated,  amounting  to  157  species,  and 
arranged  according  to  the  Linnaean  method.  The  specific 
characters  art  short,  but  judiciously  selected. 

In  the  year  1802,  Mr  Stewart  of  Edinburgh  published 
£lemenls  of  .Natural  History,  in  which  he  enumerates  the 
British  species  of  fishes.     This  work  has  lately  been  re- 
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vised  by  ihe  author,  and  several  new    species  have  been 
added  to  his  list. 

Mr  Donovan  completed,  in  1808,  five  volumes  of  his 
Statural  History  of  British  Fishes.  This  work  contains  co- 
loured representations  of  119  species.  The  figures 
are  faithful  representations,  and  the  descriptions  abound  in 
sound  criticisms  and  important  illustrations.  He  is  per- 
haps deficient  in  his  account  of  the  external  characters  of 
the  species.  This  production  is  a  valuable  book  of  refer- 
ence, and  ought  to  be  frequently  consulted  by  the  student. 
We  may  add,  that  he  has  swelled  the  list  of  British  fishes  by 
the  discovery  of  many  new  and  curious  species. 

The  British  Fauna,  by  Turton,  was  published  in  1807, 
previous  to  the  completion  of  the  preceding  work.  In  this 
small  volume  168  species  are  described.  It  is  a  very  use- 
ful compilation,  chiefly  on  account  of  its  convenient  size  for 
the  pocket. 

Besides  these  systematic  writers  on  British  ichthyology, 
several  naturalists,  by  describing  the  fishes  of  particu- 
lar districts,  have  rendered  important  service  to  the 
science. 

The  work  of  T.  Caius  De  Canibus  Britannicis,  (Lond. 
1570,)  contains  notices  respecting  a  few  species  of  British 
fishes,  such  as  the  xiphias,  the  trachurus,  the  acus,  and  a 
few  others. 

In  1684,  Sir  Robert  Sibbald  published  his  Prodromus 
Historia  A'aturalis,  sive  Scotia  IliuslraCa.  In  this  work  the 
fishes  of  Scotland  are  described  and  enumerated  ;  and,  con- 
sidering the  state  of  the  science  at  the  time,  the  catalogue 
is  an  extensive  one.  The  same  author  enlarges  on  the 
fishes  of  the  Frith  of  Forth  in  his  History  of  Fife  and  Kin- 
ross. 

The  topographical  labours  of  Plott  merit  respertful  men- 
tion ;  and  in  his  Histories  of  Oxfordshire  und  Staffordshire, 
he  has  not  overlooked  the  fishes  of  these  districts.  The 
history  of  the  former  county  appeared  in  1676,  and  that  of 
the  latter  in  1686. 

In  1598,  Martin  published  his  Descrifition  of  the  Wes- 
tern Islands  of  Scotland,  in  which  he  notices  the  ichthyo- 
logical  productions  of  those  seas,  but  in  a  very  cursory 
manner. 

Wallace,  in  1700,  published  his  jlccount  of  the  Orkney 
Islands,  in  which  he  noticed  a  few  of  the  more  common 
fishes  of  that  country. 

The  British  student  of  zoology  must  be  familiar  with  the 
name  of  Borlase.  His  J\~atural  History  of  Cornwall,  pub- 
lished in  1758,  is  generally  quoted  as  a  book  of  reference, 
and  contributed  to  advance  our  knowledge  of  British  fish- 
es. Several  new  species  were  published  for  the  first  time 
from  the  drawings  of  the  Rev.  Mr  lago,  Minister  of  Loo. 

Several  remarks,  illustrative  of  Irish  ichthyology,  apear 
in  'R.nWy's  J^'atural  History  of  the  County  of  Dublin,  1772. 
Smith,  in  his  county  histories  of  Kerry,  Waterford,  Cork, 
and  Down,  had  communicated  previously  a  few  imperfect 
notices  regarding  the  fishes  of  those  districts. 

In  the  year  1811,  the  first  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Wernerian  A'alural  History  Society  of  Edinburgh  appeared 
before  the  public,  containing  two  papers  illustrative  of  Bri- 
tish ichthyology.  The  first  is  the  production  of  the  late  emi- 
nent zoologist  Montagu,  in  which  he  gives  an  account  of 
five  rare  species  of  British  fishes,  to  be  afterwards  taken 
notice  of.  The  second  paper  is  from  the  pen  of  the  secre- 
tary, Mr  Neill.  It  contains  a  list  of  the  fishes  of  the  Forth, 
and  the  lakes  and  rivers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh, 
which  have  been  observed  by  the  author.  The  species 
amount  to  76  in  number,  and  among  these  there  is  one  new 
British  species. 

The  last  author  whom  we  shall  mention,  as  having  con- 
tributed to  extend  our  knowledge  of  the  distribution  of 
British  fishes,  is  the  late  Rev.  George  Low,  minister  of 


Birsa  and  Hara.  The  Fauna  Orcademis,  which  he  left 
behind  him  in  MS.  was  published  in  the  year  1813,  and 
contains  an  extensive  list  of  the  fishes  which  the  author 
observed  in  the  seas  around  the  isb.nds  of  Orkney. 

CHAP.  II. 

Structure  and  Functions  of  Fishes. 

As  fishes  are  destined  to  live  in  water,  we  may  expect 
to  find  all  their  organs  constructed  in  such  a  manner,  as  to 
accommodate  themselves  to  the  properties  of  that  ele- 
ment. We  propose  to  examine  these  organs  in  succes- 
sion, and  to  bestow  attention  at  the  same  time  to  the  func- 
tions which  they  perform.  By  treating  the  subject  in  this 
manner,  repetitions  will  be  avoided,  and  the  general  reader 
assisted  in  comprehending  the  economy  of  this  important 
class  of  animated  beings. 

Sect.  I.     Organs  of  Su/ifiort. 

The  bones  of  fishes  vary  in  form,  proportion,  and  num- 
ber, according  to  the  species.  The  skeleton  is  more  com- 
plicated than  that  of  man,  and  is  difficult  to  prepare  and 
preserve.  Hence  the  osteology  of  fishes  is  a  subject  but 
little  attended  to  by  naturalists.  Avoiding  all  minute  de- 
tails, we  propose  to  consider  the  skeleton,  as  consisting  of 
a  cranium,  spine,  and  ribs. 

As  the  cranium  of  fishes  is  covered  with  skin  only,  its 
form  is  easily  ascertained,  and  it  exhibits  remarkable  dif- 
ferences in  shape,  according  to  the  species.  In  all  the  species 
it  is  large  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  body.  The  cra- 
nium of  osseous  fishes  consists  of  a  great  number  of  sepa- 
rate pieces.  These  amount  to  eighty  in  the  perch.  But 
as  these  bones  are  soon  ossified  together,  it  becomes  very 
difficult  to  trace  the  original  lines  of  separation  in  aged  in- 
dividuals. The  occiput  appears  like  a  vertical  truncation 
of  the  cranium,  and  is  united  to  the  spine  by  a  single  tuber- 
cle placed  below  the  foramen.  The  motion  of  the  head  is 
very  limited  in  every  direction.  In  some  of  the  cartilagin- 
ous fishes,  the  head  is  joined  to  the  vertebral  column  by 
two  condyles  ;  but  this  articulation  is  equally  incapable  of 
extensive  motion  as  the  former. 

The  vertebral  column  is  either  cylindrical,  angular,  or 
compressed.  The  vertebrae  may  readily  be  distinguished 
from  those  belonging  to  the  higher  classes,  by  the  peculiar 
form  which  they  exhibit.  The  body  of  the  vertebra  is  of 
a  cylindrical  figure,  with  a  funnel-shaped  depression  at 
each  end.  It  consists  of  concentric  rings,  which  are  sup- 
posed by  some  to  increase  in  number  with  the  age  of  the 
animal.  The  vertebrse  are  destitute  of  articular  processes, 
and  when  in  union  form,  throughout  the  whole  column, 
caviiies  composed  of  two  cones  joined  at  the  base.  These 
cones  contain  a  cartilaginoOs  substance  formed  of  con- 
centric fibres,  of  which  those  next  the  centre  are  the  softest. 
By  means  of  this  cartilage  the  vertebrae  are  united,  and 
upon  it  they  perform  all  their  movements.  In  the  cartila- 
ginous fishes  all  the  vertebrae  are  consolidated  together, 
so  that  the  spinous  processes  can  oniy  be  distinguished. 

The  vertebrse  may  be  divided  into  the  cervical,  Jorsal, 
and  caudal,  in  osseous  fishes,  the  cervical  vertebra  are  in 
general  wanting,  although  in  some  cases  they  exist,  as  m 
tl-.e  herrii  g,  to  the  nuraber  of  four.  In  the  cartilaginous 
kinds,  they  are  ossified  into  one  piece.  The  dorsal  verte- 
bra are  easily  recognised,  bv  wanting  processes  on  the  m- 
ferior  part.  These  have  generally  on  the  sides  transverse 
processes,  to  which  the  ribs  are  attached.  The  caudal  ver- 
tebra are  possessed  of  spinous  processes,  both  on  the 
superior  and  inferior  surfaces.    In  those  fish  which  are  flat 
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these  are  very  long,  as  in  the  flounders.  The  first  caudal 
vertebra  is  in  general  of  a  peculiar  shape.  The  cavity  of 
the  trunk  is  terminated  by  its  inferior  process.  In  the 
flounders  it  is  large,  round  in  the  fore  part,  and  terminated 
below  by  a  sort  of  spine.  The  last  caudal  vertebra  is  how- 
ever more  remarkable  than  the  first.  It  is  almost  always 
of  a  triangular  form,  flat,  and  placed  vertically.  Upon  its 
posterior  extremity  it  bears  articular  impressions,  which 
correspond  to  the  small  and  delicate  bones  of  the  fin  of 
the  tail.  . 

The  number  of  the  bones  of  the  vertebral  column  in  dit- 
ferent  species  being  exceedingly  various,  suggested  to 
Artedi  the  use  of  this  character  in  the  separation  of  nearly 
allied  species.  Among  the  species  of  the  genus  Cyprinus, 
for  example,  a  difference  in  the  number  of  vertebrae  has 
been  observed  to  tiie  amount  of  fourteen.  In  ascertaining 
this  character,  Anedi  recommends  the  greatest  circum- 
spection. The  fish  should  be  boiled,  the  fleshy  parts 
separated,  and  the  vertebrse  detached  from  one  another, 
and  these  counted  two  or  three  times  in  succession,  to 
prevent  mistakes.  This  character  is  of  great  use,  as  it  is 
not  liable  to  variation,  individuals  of  the  same  species  ex- 
hibiting the  same  number  of  vertebi  ac  in  all  the  stages  of 
their  growth. 

The  number  and  size  of  the  ribs  are  likewise  extremely 
various.  The  cartilaginous  Eshes  may  be  considered  as 
destitute  of  true  ribs.  Where  they  exist,  as  in  the  osseous 
fishes,  they  are  articulated  to  the  body  of  tlie  vertebrae,  or 
to  the  spinous  processes.  They  are  forked  in  some  fishes, 
and  in  otiiers  double;  that  is,  two  ribs  proceed  from  each 
side  of  every  vertebra.  In  the  genus  Cyprinus  ihey  are 
of  a  compressed  shape  ;  in  the  cod  they  are  round ;  and  in 
the  herring  like  bristles. 

The  number  of  the  ribs  likewise  furnishes  a  character  in 
the  discrimination  of  species,  which  may  be  safely  relied 
on  in  the  absence  of  more  obvious  characters. 

Besides  these  bones  which  we  have  enumerated,  there 
are  many  more  osseous  spicuiae.  which  serve  to  support 
the  fins,  and  to  strengthen  the  muscles.  Indeed  the  ex- 
istence of  numerous  bones,  unconnected  with  the  skeleton, 
is  a  distinguishing  character  cjf  the  osteology  of  fishes,  and 
these  we  shall  afterwards  consider,  inouraccount  of  the  dif- 
ferent purposes  to  which  they  are  subservient. 

The  composition  of  the  bones  of  fishes  has  never  been 
investigated  with  suflicient  care.  It  is  well  known,  that 
they  never  acquire  so  great  a  degree  of  hardness  and 
rigidity  as  the  bones  of  the  mammalia  or  birds  :  hence  we 
may  safely  conclude,  from  the  facts  connected  with  the  pro- 
cess of  ossification  in  other  animals,  that  the  bones  of  fishes 
abound  in  gelatinous  and  cartilaginous  matter,  while  the 
portion  of  earthy  or  saline  matter  is  small.  The  eartiiy 
salts  are  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime,  and  the  phos- 
phate of  magnesia,  the  former  predominating  in  quantity. 
In  one  division  of  fishes,  termed  the  cartilaginous,  the 
proportion  of  earthy  matter  is  so  small,  tliat  the  bones 
never  become  indurated,  but  continue  in  all  the  periods  of 
the  life  of  the  fish  soft  and  flexible.  These  animals  are 
therefore  supposed  to  grow  during  the  whole  course  of 
their  existence. 

When  the  bones  nf  some  fishes  arc  boiled  in  water,  they 
undergo  a  change  of  colour.  This  circuiristance  is  well 
illustrated  in  the  case  of  the  gar-fish,  or  sea  pike  (J'Uox 
belone,)  whose  bones  by  boilir)g  become  of  a  grass  green 
colour  ;  and  in  the  bones  of  the  viviparous  blenny,  which 
expeiitnce  a  similar  change.  This  alteration  of  colour 
has  fostered  some  of  the  prejudices  of  the  vulgar,  but  has 
failed  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  chemist. 

The  bones  of  fishes,  when  reduced  to  powder,  are  mixed 
up  with  farinaceous  substances,  and  used  instead  of  bread 


by  some  of  the  northern  nations.  In  Norway,  and  even  in 
some  of  the  remote  districts  of  our  own  country,  fish  bones 
are  given  as  food  for  cows,  and  are  greedily  devoured  by 
them. 

Sect.  II.     Organs  of  Protection. 

Under  this  head,  it  is  our  intention  to  consider  the  skin, 
the  scales,  and  the  spines  of  fishes.  The  skin  of  fishes 
consists,  as  in  the  other  vertebral  animals,  of  a  true  skin,  a 
rete  mucosum,  and  a  cuticle.  The  cutis,  or  true  skin  of 
fishes,  is  remarkably  thick  in  those  species  which  have 
small  scales;  while  in  those  which  have  large  scales,  it 
frequently  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  thin  membrane.  It 
is  much  more  closely  attached  to  the  muscles  in  this  tribe 
than  in  any  of  the  other  vertebral  animals.  This  organ  in 
the  gadi,  for  example,  consists  almost  entirely  of  gelatine, 
and  hence  is  much  esteemed  as  an  article  of  food,  and  is 
used  also  in  fining,  as  a  substitute  for  isinglass.  Eel  skins 
arc  likewise  used  in  the  manufacture  of  size,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  gelatine  which  they  contain. 

In  the  higher  classes  of  vertebral  animals,  there  is  an 
organ  termed  the  cor/iua/ia/iillare,  or  the  villous  surface  of 
the  skin,  in  which  the  sense  of  touch  is  supposed  more 
particularly  to  reside.  Fishes,  however,  are  destitute  of 
this  organ ;  and  hence  anatomists  have  concluded,  that 
these  animals  are  possessed  of  this  sense  in  a  very  imper- 
fect degree. 

Intermediate  between  the  true  skin  and  the  cuticle  is 
situated  the  rete  mucosum.  It  consists  of  a  mucous  layer, 
in  which  the  colouring  matter  of  the  skin  resides.  In  the 
animals  which  we  are  now  considering,  this  layer  is  re- 
markable for  the  brilliant  tints  which  it  exhibits,  commu- 
nicating to  the  scales  all  their  metallic  lustre. 

The  cuticle,  or  external  layer  of  the  skin,  appears  in 
fishes  in  a  soft  state,  and,  in  many  instances,  is  a  simple 
mucous  substance  enveloping  the  body.  It  is  detached  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year  in  large  pieces. 

The  scales  are  implanted  in  the  cuticle,  and  in  their  posi- 
tion and  use  resemble  the  hairs  on  the  bodies  of  quad- 
rupeds. They  cover  the  body  of  fishes  like  tiles  on  the 
roof  of  a  house,  pointing  backwards.  The  posterior  edge, 
which  in  general  is  free,  is  usually  crescent-shaped,  fringed 
in  some  species,  and  smooth  in  others.  By  means  of  a 
lens,  longitudinal  ribs  may  be  perceived  finely  decussated 
by  transverse  stiix.  These  ribs  sometimes  radiate  from 
the  centre,  and  the  crossing  striae  are  concentric.  When 
macerated  in  weak  acids,  they  are  found  to  consist  of  al- 
ternate layers  of  membrane  and  phosphate  of  lime,  and 
hence  are  supposed  to  increase  in  every  direction  by  the 
addition  of  new  layers. 

Instead  of  imbricated  scales,  some  fishes  are  protected 
by  osseous  /slates,  covered,  like  the  scales,  by  the  cuticle, 
and  presenting  an  even  surface.  Among  some  of  the 
sharks,  as  the  Si/ualus  acanthias,  instead  of  scales  there 
are  flat  bent  bristly  lamins  ;  and  in  the  remora  there  are 
hard  rough  tubercles.  These  osseous  plates  in  the  stur- 
geon resemble  in  shape  the  shell  of  a  limpet. 

These  scales  may  be  considered  as  the  ordinary  arma- 
ture of  fishes.  Tliey  guard  their  bodies  from  external  in- 
jury, and,  when  rubbed  ofi'  by  accident,  they  are  repro- 
duced. 

The  naturalist  employs  the  appearances  exhibited  by 
the  scales  as  a  character  in  the  discrimination  of  nearly 
allied  species.  The  form,  the  surface,  and  the  size  of  the 
scales,  are  chiefly  used  for  this  purpose,  although  the  dis- 
position of  the  longitudinal  and  the  transverse  rays,  to- 
gether with  the  condition  of  the  margin,  would  furnish  inore 
permanent  marks.    The  scales  iu  the  description  of  a  fish 
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are  likewise  considered  in  regard  to  their  adhesion  to  the 
skin.  Thus  some  scales,  which  adhere  but  slightly,  are 
said  to  bt  deciduous  ;  w  hile  others,  which  cannot  be  rubbed 
off  but  with  difficulty,  are  termed  tenacious  or  adhesive. 

Besides  the  scales,  many  fishes  are  furnislicd  with  spin- 
ous processes.  These  someumes  accompany  the  fins; 
while  in  other  instances  they  appear  as  the  armature  of  the 
head  and  cheeks.  They  appear  to  be  of  the  same  consist- 
ence and  composition  as  horn.  Those  found  on  the  head 
are  in  general  fixed  ;  but  those  connected  with  the  fins  are 
moved  by  peculiar  muscles.  These  organs  may  be  con- 
sidered as  defensive  weapons,  and  act,  in  some  instances, 
not  merely  by  their  form  and  consistence,  but  by  some 
■venomous  secretion  by  which  they  are  covered.  Thus  the 
common  weever  {Trac/iinus  draco)  inflicts  a  wound  with 
the  spines  of  the  first  dorsal  fin,  ofien  followed  by  violent 
burning  pains,  inflammation,  and  swellings;  so  that  the 
fishermen  are  in  the  practice  of  cutting  off"  the  offensive 
organ  before  they  bring  the  fish  to  market.  The  spines  of 
the  Squalus  acanthias,  or  piked  dog-fish,  is  likewise  con- 
sidtrt  d  by  fishermen  as  capable  of  inflicting  a  dangerous 
wound. 

The  fishes  furnished  with  spinous  rays  in  the  fins  were, 
at  a  very  early  period,  separated  from  those  with  soft  rays. 
They  were  tenned  Acanthcfiterygii  by  Artedi.  The  fishes 
furnished  with  spines  on  the  head  or  cheeks  have  been 
subdivided  by  La  Cepede  into  several  genera,  from  the 
characters  furnished  by  these  organs. 

Sect.  III.     Organs  of  Sensation. 

In  attending  to  the  organs  of  sensation  in  fishes,  the 
condition  of  the  Aram  demands  our  first  consideration.  We 
have  already  stated,  that  the  head  is  large  in  proportion  to 
the  size  of  the  body  ;  but  with  regard  to  the  brain,  the  re- 
verse of  this  appears  to  be  the  case.  It  does  not  com- 
ple'ely  fill  the  cavity  of  the  cranium  destined  for  its  recep- 
tion, the  surrounding  space  being  occupied  by  a  salt  fluid. 
It  bears  a  much  smaller  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
body,  than  we  find  in  the  higher  classes  of  animals.  The 
following  Table  of  these  proportions  in  a  few  fishes  is  given 
by  Cuvier. 


White  shark,  (Sgualus  carcharias) 
Great  dog-fish  {^Sqiutlus  canicula) 
Tunny         ..... 

Pike 

Carp 

Silurus  glanis     .... 


tVtt 

TineiT 
1 

tjVt 


The  brain  of  fishes  is  of  a  less  compact  texture  than  that 
of  the  superior  animals,  and  in  some  species  is  almost 
fluid.  In  structure,  however,  it  is  nearly  the  same,  al- 
though characterised  by  a  few  constant  marks.  The  sub- 
divisions of  the  brain  and  cerebellum,  or  their  tubercles 
and  lobes,  are  mote  numerous  than  in  the  mammalia  and 
birt'i'.  In  one  genus  <^(  fishes,  the  Gadus,  Dr.  Monro 
{^Structure  and  Physiology  of  Fishes,  Edin.  1785,  p  44.) 
found  sjj  oroidal  buiiics  between  the  dura  and  pia  mater, 
and  covering  the  greater  part  of  their  nerves,  like  a  coat  of 
mail,  in  their  course  towards  the  organs  to  which  they  are 
destined.     He  was  unable  to  ascertain  their  use. 

Th<  sfiinal  marrow  m  fishes,  instead  of  being  conveyed 
in  a  viricbr«l  (..»  jI,  as  in  the  mammalia,  passes  through 
the-  space  fornn  d  by  the  superior  processes  of  the  verte- 
bra Like  the  other  nerves  of  fishes,  the  size  of  the  spinal 
manuw  is  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  body,  not  to  the 
brain  from  wliich  it  proceeds. 

Having  offered  t.it-se  few  observations  on  the  brain,  we 
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now  proceed  to  consider  the  organs  of  the  five  senses,  ad- 
verting to  their  structure,  their  functions,  and  their  impor- 
tance in  the  classification  of  fishes. 

I.  Organs  of  smelt.  The  external  organs  of  smell  pre- 
sent several  remarkable  differences,  according  to  the 
species,  varying  in  number,  shape,  and  position.  In  r  any 
fishes  the  nostrils  are  single,  while  in  others  they  are  di- 
vided at  the  surface  by  a  transverse  membrane,  and  tiius 
exhibit  the  appearance  of  being  double  on  each  side. 
They  likewise  vary  in  shape,  being  round  in  the  cod-fish, 
oval  in  the  conger-eel,  and  oblong  in  others.  T.iey  are 
placed  in  the  snout  in  many  fishes,  near  the  eyes  in  some, 
and  between  the  eyes  and  the  snout  in  others.  Where 
the  openings  are  double  on  each  side,  these  are  rither 
placed  contiguous  to  each  other,  as  in  the  carp,  or  at  a  iit- 
tle  distance,  as  in  the  perch.  The  nostrils  in  some  in- 
stances appear  like  short  tubes. 

The  nasal  openings  are  furnished  with  a  few  musi  ar 
fibres,  which  are  capable  of  executing  a  limited  contractile 
motion.  This  motion,  however,  in  living  fishes,  can  sel- 
dom be  perceived. 

Proceeding  to  the  examination  of  the  inside  of  the  nos- 
tril, we  may  observe,  that  in  the  sharks  and  skates  the 
nasal  laminae  are  placed  parallel  to  each  other  on  both  sides 
of  a  large  lamina,  which  extends  from  one  end  of  the  fossa 
to  the  other,  and  consist  of  folds  of  the  pituitary  membrane. 
In  the  other  fishes,  whether  cartilaginous  or  osseous,  the 
laminae  proceed  like  radii  from  an  elevated  and  round 
tubercle.  The  pituitary  membrane  in  some  fishes,  as  in 
the  pike,  is  furnished  with  reticular  ramifications  of  black 
vessels,  but  in  the  greater  number  of  fishes  these  vessels 
are  red.  Between  these  are  situated  some  small  papillae, 
which  pour  out  a  thick  mucilage. 

The  olfactory  nerves,  at  their  origin,  form  swellings  or 
knots,  so  large  as  frequently  to  have  been  mistaken  for  the 
real  brain.  These  tubercles  in  skates  and  sharks  are  united 
into  one  homogeneous  medullary  mass,  from  each  of  the 
lateral  parts  of  which  the  olfactory  nerves  arise.  In  the 
species  of  the  genera  Pleuronectes,  Clupea,  Esox,  Perca, 
and  Salmo,  there  are  two  pair  of  tubercles,  the  anterior  of 
which  is  smaller  than  the  other. 

In  the  cartilaginous  fishes,  as  the  skate  and  shark,  the 
olfactory  nerve  is  very  soft.  It  is,  in  them,  a  bulb  which 
passe-  obliquely  forward  towards  the  nares,  which  are  at 
a  greater  or  less  distance  from  the  brain  according  to  the 
species.  The  spinous  fishes  have  the  olfactory  nerve 
very  long  and  slender.  In  those  which  have  the  snout 
elongated,  this  nerve  is  received  into  a  cartilaginous  tube. 
In  those  with  short  snouts,  the  nerve  is  surrounded  by  a 
fine  membrane  only,  which  appears  to  be  the  same  as  that 
which  contains  the  fat  or  oily  humour  that  covers  the  brain. 
In  the  haddock,  and  some  other  fishes,  the  olfactory  nerve, 
in  its  course  from  the  brain  to  the  nose,  passes  througl)  a 
cineritious  ball,  which  resembles  the  cineritious  matter 
connected  it)  our  body  to  the  olfactory  nerve  within  the 
cranium. 

Wlien  the  olfactory  nerve  arrives  behind  the  folded 
membrane  which  we  have  described,  it  is  dilated,  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  whole  of  its  internal  and  convex  surface.  In 
some  fishes  no  previous  enlargement  takes  place,  wliile  in 
others  the  nerve  swells  into  a  real  ganglion.  When  ex- 
panded, it  has  been  compared  to  the  retina,  but  the  fila- 
ments of  which  it  is  composed  are  more  distinct. 

The  sense  of  smell  in  fislies  is  supposed  by  many  to  fur- 
nish them  with  the  most  delicate  tests  for  searchini;  after 
and  distinguishing  their  food.  Dr  Shaw  (General  Zoology, 
vol.  iii.  p-  9.)  states,  that  "  if  you  throw  a  fresn  w.>rn.  into 
the  water,  a  fish  shall  distinguish  it  at  a  considLr.blt  dis- 
tance ;  and  that  this  is  not  done  by  the  eye  is  plain  from  ob- 
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serving,  that  after  the  same  worm  has  been  a  considerable 
time  in  the  water,  and  lost  its  smel),  no  fishes  will  come 
near  it ;  but  if  you  take  out  the  bait,  and  make  several 
little  ir.cisions  into  it,  so  as  to  let  out  more  of  the  odorifer- 
ous effluvia,  it  shall  have  the  same  effect  as  formerly.  Now 
it  is  certain,  that  had  the  animals  discovered  this  bait  with 
their  eyes,  they  would  have  come  equally  lo  it  in  both  cases. 
In  consequence  of  their  smell  being  the  principal  means 
they  have  of  discovering  their  food,  we  may  frequently  ob- 
serve them  allowing  themselves  to  be  carried  down  with 
the  stream,  that  they  may  ascend  again  leisurely  against 
the  current  of  the  water  ;  thus  the  odoriferous  particles 
swimming  in  that  medium,  being  applied  more  forcibly  to 
their  organs  of  smell,  produce  a  stronger  sensation."  We 
do  not  presume  to  dispute  the  accuracy  of  these  observa- 
tions, but  we  may  observe,  that  the  well  known  voracious- 
ness of  fishes,  the  eagerness  with  which  they  will  seize  a 
metal  button,  or  any  glittering  object,  the  whole  art  of  ar- 
tificial bait  and  fly-fishing,  all  seem  to  point  out  the  organ 
of  sight  as  the  principal  instrument  by  which  they  discover 
their  food.  Besides,  the  organs  of  smelling  are  by  no 
means  favourably  situated  for  receiving  quickly  the  im- 
pressions new  objects  are  calculated  to  produce.  In  the 
chondropterygii  the  nares  communicate  by  a  groove  with 
the  angles  of  the  mouth,  but  in  general  the  organs  of  smell 
have  no  communication  with  those  of  mastication  or  res- 
piration ;  and  as  the  external  openings  are  narrow,  and  but 
ill  sup|)lied  with  muscles,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  in 
what  manner  the  water  impregnated  with  odoriferous  par- 
ticles is  thus  rapidly  applied  to  the  extiemitics  of  the  ol- 
factory nerve.  Alternate  absorption  and  ejectiori  of  the 
water  have  never  been  observed.  The  same  water  we 
know  must  pass  through  the  mouth,  and  be  spread  over 
the  extended  surface  of  the  gills  ;  so  that  we  may  pre- 
sume, until  farther  light  be  thrown  on  the  subject,  that 
these  latter  organs  may  likewise  contiibutc  to  warn  the 
fish  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  salutary  or  noxious  im- 
piegnations. 

The  organs  of  smell  furnish  the  ichthyologist  with  some 
important  characters  in  the  description  of  the  species. 
These  have  hitherto  been  loo  much  neglected,  as  they  have 
the  advantage  of  being'pennanent. 

2.  Organs  of  sight.  The  eyes  of  fishes,  like  all  other 
red-blooded  animals,  are  two  in  number.  They  var/ great- 
ly in  position,  both  being,  in  some  species,  on  the  same 
side  of  the  head,  as  in  flounders,  while  in  olhers  they  are 
nearly  vertical.  In  general,  however,  they  are  placed  one 
on  each  side  of  the  head.  The  eyes  of  fishes  are  larger 
in  proportion  lo  the  size  of  tiieir  bodies  than  in  quadrupeds, 
as  we  find  the  eye  of  the  cod-fish  equal  in  size  lo  that  of 
an  ox. 

Fishes  in  general  are  destitute  of  eye-lids,  and  are  sel- 
dom even  furnished  with  projections  in  place  of  eye -brows. 
In  the  moon-fish,  (Telraodon  mola)  however,  the  eye  may 
be  entirely  covered  with  an  eye-lid,  perforated  circularly. 
In  the  greater  number  of  fishes,  the  skin  passes  directly 
over  the  eye  without  forming  any  fold,  and  in  some  cases 
it  does  not  adhere  very  closely  to  the  eye.  Thus  the  com- 
jnon  eel  may  be  skinned  without  producing  any  hole  in  the 
situation  of  the  eye,  the  skin  only  exhibits  at  lh;it  place  a 
round  transpaient  spot.  In  the  trunk  fish,  (Oslracion,) 
ilie  conjunctiva,  or  external  covering  of  the  eye,  is  so  simi- 
lar to  the  rest  of  the  skin,  that  we  observe  lines  upon  it, 
which  form  the  same  compartments  as  on  the  body  of  the 
fish.  Some  fishes  may  be  considered  as  blind,  as  the 
(iaslrobranclius  coecus,  in  consequence  of  the  uniform 
opacity  of  the  skin  in  passing  over  the  eye. 

The  form  of  the  eye  in  this  tribe  of  animals  is  nearly 
Aat  of  a  hemisphere,  the  plane  part  of  which  is  directed 


forward,  and  the  convex  backward.  In  the  Ray,  the  su- 
perior part  is  also  flattened,  so  that  the  vertical  diameter  is  "i 
to  the  transverse  as  1  to  2.  This  flatness  of  the  anterior 
part  of  the  eye  is  compensated  by  the  spherical  form  of 
the  crystalline  tens.  This  body  is  more  dense  in  fishes 
than  in  land  animals.  Monro  found  the  crystalline  lens  of 
an  ox  to  be  1104,  while  that  of  a  cod  was  1155,  water  being 
reckoned  at  1000.  The  crystalline  lens  projects  through 
the  pupil,  and  leaves  scarce  any  space  for  the  aqueous  hu- 
mour. The  vitreous  humour  is  proportionally  small.  The 
portion  of  the  axis  occupied  by  each  of  the  three  humours 
of  the  eye,  in  the  herring,  for  instance,  may  be  expressed 
in  fractions  as  follows  :  aqueous  humour  \,  crystalline  lens 
^,  and  the  viiieous  humour  i.  The  spherical  form  of  the 
crystalline  lens  has  been  already  stated;  but  the  following 
Table,  from  the  observations  of  Petit  and  Cuvier,  will  ex- 
hil)it  more  clearly  the  proportion  between  the  axis  and  the 
diameter  in  a  few  species. 

The  axis  is  to  the  diameter  in  the 

Salmon  as     .         .         .         .         .       .  9  to  10 

Sword-fish 25  :  26 

Shad 10  :   11 

Pike 14  :   15 

Barbel 11:12 

Carp 14  :   15 

Mackarel 12  :   13 

Whiting 14  :   15 

Shark 21   :  22 

Ray 21    :   22 

Herring 10:11 

Tench 7:8 

Eel         . U  :   12 

Conger         .         .         .         .         .       .  9  :   10 

The  sclerotic  coat  of  the  eye  of  fishes  is  more  firm  and 
dense  than  in  the  higher  animals.  It  is  here  cartilaginous, 
semitransparent,  and  elastic,  and  sufTiciently  solid  to  pre- 
serve its  form  of  itself.  In  the  salmon  it  is  of  the  thick- 
ness of  a  line  posteriorly,  and  oi'  an  almost  bony  hardness 
before.  This  is  frequently  the  case  in  other  fishes,  espe- 
cially near  its  junction  with  the  cornea,  where  it  sometimes 
appears  like  an  osseous  ring.  The  outer  layer  of  the 
choroid  coat  is  either  while,  silvery,  or  gold-coloured,  and 
is  very  thin  and  little  vascular.  The  inner  coat,  to  which 
the  term  membrana  Ruyschiana  has  been  applied,  is  in 
general  black,  and  covered  everywhere  by  mucous  sub- 
stance. In  the  ray,  however,  it  is  transparent.  Between 
these  two  membranes  of  the  choroid  coat  there  is  a  body 
of  a  brilliant  red  colour.  Its  form  is  usually  that  of  a  thin 
cylinder,  formed  like  a  ring  round  the  optic  nerve ;  the 
ring,  however,  is  not  complete,  a  segmerit  of  a  certain 
length  being  always  wanting.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  Perca 
labrax,  it  consists  of  two  pieces,  one  on  each  side  the  optic 
nerve.  It  is  considered  by  some  as  muscular,  and  ena- 
bling the  eye  to  accommodate  its  figure  to  the  distance  of 
the  objects;  while  others  regard  it  as  glandular,  and  des- 
tined lo  secrete  some  of  the  humours  of  the  eye.  This 
gland,  we  may  add,  does  not  exist  in  the  ChondrojiterygU, 
as  in  the  rays  and  sharks. 

The  iris  is  in  general  distinguished  by  its  golden  and 
silver  brilliancy.  This  arises  from  its  transparency,  al- 
lowing the  natural  colour  of  the  choroid  coat  lobe  discern- 
ed. The  pupil  is  difTerent  in  form  in  the  difl'erent  species, 
but  in  general  it  approaches  to  circular  or  oval  ;  in  some 
genera,  as  the  salmon,  it  projects  into  an  acute  angle  at  the 
anterior  part.  In  the  Gobitis  anablefis  of  Linnseus,  the 
cornea  is  divided  into  two  portions,  and  there  is  a  double 
pupil  with  a  single  lens.     In   the  ray,  the  superior  edge 
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of  its  pupil  is  prolonged  into  several  ,narrow  stripes  dis- 
posc'l  in  radii,  gilded  externally,  and  black  inlernally.  In 
their  ordinary  slate  they  are  folded  between  the  superior 
edge  of  the  pupil  and  the  vitreous  humours:  but  when 
we  press  the  superior  part  of  the  eye  with  the  finger,  th.ey 
unfold  themselves,  and  cover  the  pupil  like  a  window- 
blind.  In  the  torpedo,  the  pupil  can  be  completely  closed 
by  means  of  this  veil.  No  otber  fishes  possess  any  thing 
similar  to  this  conformation,  although  in  most  osseous 
fishes,  there  is  at  each  corner  of  the  orbit  a  vertical  veil 
vvhicli  covers  a  small  part  of  the  eye. 

In  general,  the  eyes  of  fishes  are  placed  in  a  conical  cup, 
and  repose  on  a  mass  of  gelatinous  matter  contained  in  a 
loose  cellular  substance.  This  trembling  elastic  mass 
affords  the  eye  a  point  of  support  in  all  its  motions.  In 
the  Chondrofiterygii,  however,  as  the  rays  and  sharks,  the 
eye  is  joined  to  the  extremity  of  a  cartilaginous  stalk, 
which  is  itself  articulated  in  the  bottom  of  tlie  orbit.  In 
this  manner  the  muscles  act  on  a  long  lever,  and  have 
therefore  threat  power  in  moving  the  eye. 

The  ofitic  nerves  arise  under  the  cerebrum,  and  are  very 
large.  They  are  composed  either  of  distinct  filaments,  or 
of  a  single  flat  band,  which  is  sometimes  folded  longitu- 
dinally on  itself,  and  contracted  into  the  figure  of  a  cord. 
They  cross  each  other  without  being  confounded,  and  we 
plainly  see  that  the  nerve  of  the  left  side  proceeds  to  the 
right  eye,  and  that  of  the  right  side  to  the  left  eye.  This 
crossing  is  less  apparent  in  the  cartilaginous  fishes,  al- 
though in  the  ray  the  right  nerve  passes  through  an  open- 
ing in  the  left.  These  nerves  pass  directly  through  the 
membranes  of  the  eye  by  a  round  hole.  Internally  they 
form  a  tubercle,  which  is  papillated  in  the  ray,  sharks,  and 
carps.  The  radiating  fibres  which  arise  from  the  edges 
of  these  tubercles  to  form  the  retina  are  very  obvious.  In 
Other  genera  the  retina  is  formed  from  the  edges  of  two 
long  white  caudae,  in  the  same  manner  as  it  arises  in  birds 
from  the  single  white  line. 

The  eye  is  one  of  the  most  important  organs  which 
fishes  are  known  to  possess.  It  enables  them  to  perceive 
the  approach  of  their  foes,  and  it  is  the  principal  instru- 
ment by  which  they  obtain  their  food.  The  amateur  in 
artificial  fly-fishing  often  tempts  the  fish  with  one  kind  of 
fly,  but  in  vain  ;  and  upon  substituting  another  in  its  place 
of  a  different  form  or  colour,  he  succeeds  in  the  capture. 
These  motions  of  the  fish  are  all  regulated  by  the  eye  ; 
hence  some  fish  will  bite  as  readily  at  a  bit  of  red  cloth  as 
at  a  piece  of  flesh. 

As  this  organ  exercises  a  very  powerful  influence  on  the 
habits  of  fishes,  it  should  be  carefully  attended  to  by  the 
systematic  ichthyologist.  The  characters  which  are  fur- 
nished by  its  form  and  position  are  not  liable  to  variations, 
and  they  are  sufficiently  obvious.  Those  furnished  by  the 
colours  of  the  different  parts  hold  a  secondary  rank.  They 
are  not  very  liable  to  vary,  but  they  experience  great 
changes  after  death,  and  should  be  used  with  very  great 
caution. 

3.  Organs  of  hearing.  It  was  long  known  to  naturalists, 
that  fishes  possessed  some  means  of  distinguishing  the  vi- 
brations of  sonorous  bodies.  Trouts  and  carp  have  been 
tauKht  to  come  to  a  particular  place  of  the  pond  for 
food  upon  a  bell  being  rung  ;  and  a  drum  has  sometimes 
been  employed  to  drive  fishes  into  a  net.  In  general,  how- 
ever it  was  supposed  that  the  vibrations  communicated  to 
the  water  became  sensible  to  the  fish,  through  the  medium 
of  the  organs  of  touch. 

The  Abbe  Nollel  (in  the  Hist,  del' Mad.  R.des  Sciences, 
1743,  p.  25.)  ascertained,  by  i  onciusive  experiments,  ihat 
the  i.uman  ear  was  susccpiibit  lo  the  ir'ipri  ssloiis  of  si-und, 
even  when  immersed  in  water.    This  discovery  excited  the 


attention  of  anatomists  to  the  structure  of  the  oro-ans  of 
hearing,  and  Camper,  Geoffroi,  and  Vicq  d'Azyr,  succeeded 
in  pointing  out  the  nature  of  the  aiffcrent  parts.  Our  il- 
lustrious countryman  Dr  Monro,  in  his  work  on  th,.-  i,  ruc- 
ture  and  physiology  of  fishes,  contribute^  lo  enlarge  our 
knowledge  of  the  organs  of  hearing  by  numerous  accurate 
dissections. 

In  the  osseous  fisiies,  no  external  ear  has  hitherto  been 
detected,  and  the  same  remark  is  applicable  to  those  car- 
tilaginoiis  fishes  which  have  free  branchiae.  But  m  the 
cartilaginous  fishes  with  fixed  branchiae,  small  apertures 
have  been  discovered  leading  to  auditory  organs.  These 
were  first  observed  by  Monro  in  the  skate  and  the  angel 
shark.  In  the  former  fish  they  occur  in  the  back  part  of 
the  occiput,  near  the  joining  of  the  head  with  the  spine. 
They  are  two  in  number,  not  larger  than  to  admit  the  head 
of  a  small  pin  ;  and  in  a  laige  fish  are  found  at  the  dis- 
tance of  an  inch  from  each  other. 

In  fishes  that  have  free  branchiae,  the  internal  organs  of 
hearing  are  situated  in  the  sides  of  the  cavity  of  the  crani- 
um, and  fixed  there  by  a  cellular  tissue,  consisting  of  ves- 
sels, and  osseous  or  cartilaginous  frasna.  In  the  fishes 
with  fixed  branchiae,  those  organs  are  inclosed  in  a  paiti- 
cular  cavity  formed  in  the  substance  of  the  cranium.  This 
cavity  is  situated  on  the  side  and  postehor  part  of  that 
which  contains  the  brain,  with  which  it  does  not  communi- 
cate, except  by  the  holes  that  afford  passages  for  the  nerves. 
The  sac  exhibits  many  differences  as  to  size  and  form  in 
the  different  species.  Besides  the  ordinary  viscid  fluid, 
there  aie  some  small  cretaceous  bodies  suspended  by  a 
beautiful  plexus  of  nerves.  These,  in  the  osseous  fishes, 
are  three  in  number,  and  are  hard  and  white  like  porcelain 
in  the  cartilaginous  fishes  with  free  branchiae;  these  bodies 
are  in  general  fewer  in  number,  and  of  a  softer  consis- 
tence, being  seldom  harder  than  moistened  starch.  It  is 
supposed  that  these  bodies  assist  in  communicating  to  the 
nerves  the  vibrations  produced  in  the  water  by  sound. 
With  the  sac  are  connected  three  semicircular  canals,  fil- 
led with  a  viscid  fluid  similar  to  that  in  the  large  sac.  The 
auditory  nerves  arise  so  near  to  the  origin  of  the  fifth  pair, 
that  they  have  been  considered  as  the  same.  In  the  .^enus 
Raja  these  pass  into  the  cavity  of  the  ear  by  a  particular 
foramen  ;  in  the  osseous  fishes,  they  are  distributed  direct- 
ly into  that  organ. 

As  the  ear  of  fishes  is  much  less  complicated  in  its  struc- 
ture than  in  the  higher  orders  of  animals,  we  may  conclude 
that  the  sense  of  hearing  is  weak  in  proportion.  Indeed 
the  difficulty  of  detecting  any  natural  movements  of  fishes, 
occasioned  by  sound,  led  the  ancients  to  conclude  that  they 
did  not  enjoy  this  sense.  We  have,  however,  demoristrat- 
ed  its  existencJe,  but  wc  are  unable  to  ascertain  the  advan- 
tages which  these  animals  derive  from  it,  or  the  influence 
which  it  exerts  on  their  habits  and  economy.  In  systematic 
ichthyology,  the  characters  of  the  organs  of  hearing  are  too 
minute,  and  difficult  of  detection,  ever  to  be  employed. 
They  vary  in  different  species,  it  is  true,  and  may  be  re- 
sorted to  in  cases  of  difficulty  ;  but  for  their  investigation 
they  require  a  dexterous  hand  and  an  experienced  eye. 

4.  Organs  of  Taste.  As  the  tongue  of  fishes  (the  organ 
in  wnich  the  sense  of  tasle  resides  in  the  higlier  orders  of 
animals)  is  but  imperfectly  developed,  naturalists  are  in  ge- 
neral disposed  to  conclude,  that  the  sense  of  taste  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  belong  to  this  class  of  beings.  It  pre- 
sents no  visible  distinct  papillas,  and  its  skin  is  analogous 
to  the  common  integuments  of  the  mouth.  The  nerves 
which  supply  it  are  branches  of  the  same  nerves  which 
proceed  to  the  branchiae.  In  the  present  state  of  our  know- 
ledge it  is  impossible  for  us  to  assign  the  precise  ii.fluence 
whicli  the  scnsi  of  taste  exercises  on  the  economy  of  fishes. 
Ifnoxiousmgredienisexist  in  the  water,  it  appears  probable 
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that  some  warning  will  be  given  the  animal  of  their  presence, 
either  by  the  nerves  of  the  nioulh  during  the  passage  of  the 
water  to  the  gills,  or  by  the  latter  organs.  It  doi  i  not  ap- 
pear that  this  sense  is  ever  used  in  the  discrimination  of 
food,  and  does  not  furnish  any  characlcrs,  as  such,  to  the 
systematic  icht%ologist. 

5.  Organs  of  Touch.  We  have  already  observed  that 
the  skin  of  fishes  is  destitute  of  the  corpus  papillare,  and 
hence  anatomists  have  concluded,  that  they  possess  the 
sense  of  touch  in  a  very  limited  degree.  Besides,  few 
nerves  have  hitherto  been  traced  to  the  skin  ;  and  as  its 
surface  is  in  general  coated  with  scales,  it  appears  but  ill 
adopttd  for  receiving  very  delicate  impressions.  In  some 
species,  such  as  the  common  trout,  (^Salmofario,)  the  sense 
of  touch  is  well  displayed,  if,  under  a  stone  or  bank,  the 
hand  be  moved  gently  towards  it,  and  its  sides  titillated.  It 
will  exhibit  the  pleasure  it  derives  by  leaning  on  the  hand, 
and  if  the  operation  be  performed  with  care,  every  part  of  the 
body  may  be  gently  stroaked,  and  the  fearless  fish  in  part 
raised  above  the  water. 

From  these  observations  on  the  organs  of  sensation,  the 
reader  will  readily  perceive  that  fishes  hold  a  mncli  lower 
place  in  the  chain  of  being  than  quadiupeds  or  birds.  The 
organs  of  smell  and  sight  appear  to  be  more  completely 
developed  than  those  of  hearing,  taste,  or  touch,  and  there- 
fore claim  the  attentive  consideration  of  the  student  in  his 
enquiries  after  a  natural  method  in  ichthyology. 

I'islies  possess  no  voice  by  which  they  can  conriniiiiicate 
their  sensations  toothers.  Some  species  utter  sounds  when 
raised  above  the  water,  by  expelling  the  air  throui!;h  the 
gill  opening  when  the  flap  is  nearly  closed.  While  others, 
even  under  water,  as  the  salmon,  utter  certain  sounds 
while  in  the  act  of  depositing  their  spawn  ;  but  for  what 
purpose  these  sounds  are  uttered,  or  by  what  organs  they 
arc  produced,  we  are  still  ignorant. 

Sect.  IV.  Orgmis  of  Motion. 

If  we  attend  to  the  vast  variety  of  forms,  exhibited  by 
different  kinds  of  fish,  we  shall  be  disposed  to  conclude 
that  s/ia/ie  exercises  but  little  influence  on  their  movements. 
While  some  are  cylindrical  and  leni^thened,  others  are 
nearly  globular  :  some  are  depressed,  while  others  are 
compressed.  The  general  form,  however,  approaches  to 
ovate,  the  body  beini^  thickest  at  the  thorax,  and  tapering 
a  little  towards  the  head  and  tail. 

The  Jins  of  fishes  coriespond  with  the  wings  of  birds, 
the  former  being  calculated  to  give  the  motion  to  the  body 
in  the  water,  the  latter  in  the  air.  These  oie;ans  vary  in 
number,  size,  situation,  and  structure,  in  different  spe- 
cies. 

The  number  of  fins  varies  according  to  the  genera,  and 
even  according  to  the  species.  It  is  difficult  to  fix  on  those 
fins  which  exercise  the  greatest  influence  on  the  habits  of 
the  animal,  as  there  is  not  any  one  fin  common  to  all  fish- 
es, although  all  fishes  have  at  least  one  of  these  organs. 
The  size  of  the  fins  isetiually  various  in  the  difl'erent  spe- 
cies, as  it  bears  no  constant  proportion  to  the  figure  or  mag- 
nitude of  the  fish,  nor  to  its  habits  or  instincts. 

The  situation  of  the  fins  furnishes  the  ichthyologist  with 
some  of  the  most  obvious  and  useful  characters.  Those 
fins  which  arc  situated  on  the  back  are  termed  dorsal,  and 
vary  greatly  in  number  and  shape.  The  fin  which  sur- 
rounds the  extremity  of  the  tail  is  termed  the  cmidal  fin, 
and  is  always  placed  perpenrlicularly.  It  is  forked  in  some, 
even  or  rounded  in  others.  Between  the  caudal  fin  and  the 
anus  are  situated  the  anal  fins,  which  vary  in  number  and 
shape  according  to  the   species.     Between  the  anus  and 


throat  are  placed  the  ventral  fins.  When  they  do  exist, 
they  never  exceed  two  in  number,  and  are  parallel  to  each 
other.  The  pectoral  fins  are  usually  two  in  number,  and 
are  placed  on  each  side,  a  short  way  behind  the  gill  open- 
ing. By  Linnseus  and  others,  the  ventral  fins  are  consi- 
dered as  analogous  to  the  feet  of  quadrupeds,  and  the  cha- 
racters furnished  by  their  position  are  employed  as  the  ba- 
sis of  his  classification.  Those  fishes  which  arc  destitute 
of  ventral  fins  are  termed,  in  his  system,  afiodal ;  those 
which  have  the  ventral  fins  placed  nearer  to  the  anterior 
extremity  than  the  pectoral  fins  are  termed  y'ti^-u/ar ,-  those 
having  the  ventral  fins  beneath  the  pectoral  he  calls //;cira- 
f!c,  and  when  the  ventral  fins  are  placed  behind  the  jiecto- 
ral  fins  they  are  termed  abdominal.  These  distinctions  are 
of  great  importance  in  an  artificial  system,  and  may  be 
employed  with  success  in  the  inferior  divisions  of  a  natural 
one. 

The  structure  of  the  fins  of  fishes  has  long  occupied  the 
attention  of  naturalists.  In  general  these  organs  consist  of 
numerous  jointed  rays,  which  are  subdivided  at  their  ex- 
tremities. These  are  covered  on  each  side  by  the  common 
integuments,  which  form  in  some  instances  soft  fibres  pro- 
jecting beyond  the  rays.  These  fins,  with  articulated  rays, 
were  considered  by  the  older  ichthyologists  as  furnishing 
characters  for  arrangement  of  great  importance.  Fishes 
possessing  these  were  termed  malaco/iterygii.  Besidesthese 
articulated  rays,  there  exist  in  the  fins  of  some  fishes  one 
or  more  rays  made  up  of  a  single  bony  piece,  enveloped 
like  the  formt  r  by  a  common  membrane.  Some  fishes 
have  one  or  more  fins,  consisting  entirely  of  these 
bony  rays.  Fishes  with  such  rays  are  termed  acanthofitery- 
gii^  In  a  few  genera  the  posterior  dorsal  fin  is  destitute 
of  rays,  andjlias  obtained  the  name  of  fiinna  adijiosa,  or 
flesh-fin. 

As  these  rays  serve  to  support  the  fins,  and  are  capable 
of  approaching  or  separating  like  the  sticks  of  a  fan,  we 
may  conclude  that  they  move  upon  some  more  solid  body 
as  a  fulcrum.  Accordingly  we  find  in  the  sharks,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  rays  of  the  pectoral  fins  are  connected  by 
a  cartilage  to  the  spine.  In  the  osseous  fishes  the  pecto- 
toral  fins  are  attached  to  an  osseous  girdle,  which  surrounds 
the  body  behind  the  branchiae,  and  wliich  supports  the  pos- 
terior edge  of  their  aperture.  This  osseous  girdle  is  form- 
ed of  one  bone  from  each  side,  articulated  at  the  posterior 
superior  angle  of  the  cranium,  and  descending  under  the 
neck,  where  it  unites  with  the  corresponding  bone.  Be- 
tween the  rays  of  the  fin  and  this  bone,  which  resembles 
the  scapula,  there  is  a  range  of  small  flat  bones  separated 
by  cartilaginous  intervals,  which  may  be  compared  to  the 
bones  of  the  carpus.  The  rays  of  the  ventral  fins  are  ar- 
ticulated to  bones  which  correspond  to  the  pelvis  in  the 
higher  classes  of  animals.  The  pelvis  is  never  arlicul.ited 
with  the  spine,  nor  does  it  ever  form  an  osseous  girdle 
round  the  abdomen.  In  the  jnguUir  and  thoracic  fishes  it 
is  articulated  to  the  base  of  the  osseous  girdle  wliich  sup- 
ports the  pectoral  fins.  In  the  abdominal  fishes,  the  bones 
ol  the  pelvis  are  never  articulated  to  the  osseous  girdle, 
and  are  seldom  connected  with  each  other.  They  are  pre- 
served in  their  situation  by  means  of  certain  ligaments. 
The  rays  of  the  caudal  fin  are  aiticulated  with  the  last  of 
the  caudal  vertebrs,  which  is  in  general  of  a  triangular 
form  and  flat.  The  rays  of  the  dorsal  fin  are  supported  by 
little  bones,  which  have  the  same  direction  as  the  spinous 
processes,  and  to  which  they  are  attached  by  ligaments. 

As  connected  with  the  fins,  we  may  here  take  notice  of 
those  organs  which  are  termed  cirri  or  tentacula,  according 
as  they  are  placed  about  the  mouth,  or  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  head.     They,  are  in  general  soft,  but  often  contain 
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one  jointed  ray.  They  do  not  differ  in  structure  from  the 
fins,  and  are  so  closely  connected  with  them,  that  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  point  out  their  use.  It  is  not  probable  that  they 
are  organs  of  touch,  but  rather  peculiar  modifications  of 
fins. 

The  muscles  which  move  the  fins,  and  all  the  other  or- 
gans of  the  body,  are  of  a  paler  colour  than  in  the  animals 
of  a  higher  order.  They  are  also  more  uniform  in  their 
substance,  being  in  general  destitute  of  tendinous  fibres. 
In  the  greater  number  of  fishes  there  are  no  muscles  pe- 
culiar to  the  head.  The  sides  are  furnished  with  the  most 
powerful  ones,  to  execute  the  lateral  movements  of  the  ani- 
mal. These  muscles  are  disposed  in  layers  or  arches,  with 
the  convexity  towards  the  head.  The  different  muscles  are 
strengthened  by  small  detached  spines,  imbedded  among 
the  fibres  of  the  muscle,  and  giving  them  additional  strength. 
Between  the  layers  there  is  in  general  a  quantity  of  viscid 
albuminous  matter  interposed.  After  death  this  fluid  speedi- 
ly undergoes  a  change,  and  can  seldom  be  observed  in  fish- 
es which  have  been  kept  a  few  days.  But  in  recent  fish, 
when  boiled,  the  albumen  appears  coagulated  in  the  form 
of  white  curd  between  the  layers  of  the  lateral  muscles. 

The  motions  of  a  fish  are  performed  by  means  of  its  fins. 
The  caudal  fin  is  the  principal  organ  of  progressive  motion. 
By  means  of  its  various  flexures  and  extensions,  it  strikes 
the  water  in  different  directions,  but  all  having  a  tendency 
to  push  the  fish  forward;  the  action  resembling,  in  its  man- 
ner and  effects,  the  well  known  operation  of  the  sailor  term- 
ed skulling.  The  ventral  and  pectoral  fins  assist  the  fish 
in  correcting  the  errors  of  its  progressive  motions,  and  in 
maintaining  the  body  steady  in  its  position.  Borellicut  off 
with  a  pair  of  scissars  both  the  pectoral  and  ventral  fins  of 
fishes,  and  found,  in  consequence,  that  all  its  motions  were 
unsteady,  that  it  reeled  from  right  to  left,  and  up  and  down, 
in  a  very  irregular  manner.  The  dorsal  and  anal  fins  serve 
to  maintain  the  body  in  its  vertical  position.  But  from  the 
circumstance  of  some  of  these  fins  being  wanting,  and 
others  evidently  too  small  to  produce  the  desired  effects, 
those  fins  which  do  exist  appear  to  be  capable  of  executing 
all  the  movements  for  which  the  others,  when  present,  are 
designed. 

The  medium  in  which  fishes  reside  prevent  us  from 
making  any  accurate  observations  on  the  velocity  of  their 
motion.  Mackrel,  and  some  other  marine  fishes,  will 
seize  a  bait  moving  at  the  rate  of  six  or  eight  miles  an  hour; 
and  some  of  the  voracious  slmrks  "ill  keep  up  with  a  ves- 
sel in  her  voyage  across  the  Atlantic.  The  darling  of  a 
salmon  or  trout  in  the  water  resembles  the  rapidity  of  an 
arrow  ;  but  such  motion  cannot  be  kept  up  for  any  length 
of  time.  This  the  angler  is  well  aware  of,  who,  with,  his 
hook  fixed  on  very  slender  gut,  will  kill  by  fatigue  the 
strongest  salmon  in  the  course  of  an  hour  or  two,  and  a 
large  trout  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  minutes.  These 
facts  seem  to  indicate,  that  however  numerous  and  power- 
ful the  muscles  of  a  fish  may  be,  tliey  are  incapable  of 
supporting  a  continued  exertion. 

Besides  tlie  action  of  swimming,  fishes  are  likewise  ca- 
pable of  leaping.  They  accomplish  this  by  a  violent  effort 
of  the  caudal  Hn,  or,  according  to  some,  by  bending  the 
body  strongly,  and  afterwards  unbending  it  with  an  elastic 
spring. 

A  few  species  are  capable  of  sustaining  themselves  in 
the  air  for  a  short  interval,  and  are  termed  Flying-Jish. 
Such  fish  have  the  air  bag,  an  organ  to  be  noticed  here- 
after, of  uncommonly  larij;e  dimensions;  hence  the  body 
has  i-ireat  buoyancy.  Tlie  pectoral  fins  are  likewise  of  an 
extraordinary  size.  Having  by  a  leap  raised  themselves 
above  the  surface  df  the  water,  tliey  contir.ue  in  the  air 
and  move  forwards,  seldom  farther  than  a  hundred  yards, 


by  the  action  of  their  pectoral  fins.  The  continuance  of 
their  flight  is  interrupted  by  the  drying  of  the  membrane 
of  these  fins,  when  they  again  fall  into  the  water. 

There  is  one  species  of  fish  (Perca  scandcns  of  Lin. 
Trans,  vol.  iii.  p.  62.)  which  appears  capable  of  climbing. 
By  this  motion,  according  to  Lieutenant  Daldorffof  Tran- 
quebar,  it  sometimes  raises  itself  five  feet  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  mounting  up  the  crevices  of  trees.  The 
spines  of  its  gill-covering  retain  it  in  its  position;  and  when 
the  body  is  bent  to  one  side,  the  spines  of  the  fin  fix  them- 
selves in  the  bark  ;  and  when  the  body  is  then  brought 
back  to  its  ordinary  shape,  the  head  has  reached  a  higher 
elevation.  The  spines  of  the  expanded  gill-covers  again 
keep  a  firm  hold,  and  a  similar  twisting  of  the  body  takes 
place  in  another  direction.  The  spines  of  the  dorsal  fin 
contribute  likewise  to  this  extraordinary  progression.  The 
flying  fish  leave  the  water  to  escape  from  other  fishes 
wliich  prey  upon  them  ;  but  the  object  to  be  gained  by 
these  movements  oi  this  fish  has  not  been  ascertained, 
nor   has  even  a   conjecture  been  offered  on  the  subject. 

The  organs  of  motion,  we  have  already  hinted,  are  ex- 
tensively employed  by  the  systematic  ichthyologist  in  the 
formation  of  his  divisions.  It  does  not  appear,  however, 
that  naturalists  have  determined  the  exact  value  of  the 
characters  which  they  furnish,  either  for  generic  or  specific 
distinctions.  La  Cepede,  in  some  instances,  has  formed 
genera  from  a  difference  in  the  number  of  the  dorsal  fins  ; 
while  into  the  genus  Gadus,  species  with  one,  two,  and 
even  three  fins,  are  admitted.  As  the  number  of  the  fins 
is  invariably  the  same  in  the  same  species,  and  as  these 
organs  may  be  supposed  to  exercise  considerable  influence 
on  the  habits  of  fishes,  the  character  thus  exhibited  may 
be  safely  employed  in  generic  distinctions.  The  characters 
furnished  by  the  structure  of  the  fins  have  not  been  over- 
looked, especially  the  rays.  The  circumstance  of  being 
bony  or  jointed  is  often  noticed  in  specific  distinctions, 
although  well  entitled  to  regulate  divisions  of  a  higher 
kind,  as  the  character  furnished  is  permanent.  The 
characters  furnished  by  the  fi[is,  which  are  employed  ex-, 
clusively  in  the  construction  of  species,  are  derived  from 
their  form  and  the  number  of  their  rays.  But  as  these 
characters  are  liable  to  vary  in  different  individuals  of  the 
same  species,  they  should  be  emjiloyed  with  great  camion. 
In  many  fishes  there  are  numerous  rays  on  each  side  the 
different  fins  so  concealed  under  tiie  skin,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  count  them,  wliile  others  do  r.ot  reach  the  ex- 
tremity ol  the  organ.  Hence  the  number  of  rays  must 
vary  with  the  mode  of  enumerating,  and  perhaps  with  the 
age  of  the  animal.  The  extent  of  variaiion  occasioned  by 
the  last  cause  has  not  been  satisfactorily  determined. 


Sect.  V.  Organ  of  Adhesion. 

The  organ  here  referred  to,  gener.Tlly  termed  sucker, 
is  only  found  on  a  few  fishes.  In  some  of  these  it  is  situa- 
ted on  the  upper  part  of  the  head,  while  in  others  it  is  pla- 
ced on  the  thorax.  In  the  celebrated  fish  called  the  Remo- 
ra,  it  is  of  an  oval  form,  and  consists  of  transverse  rows, 
of  cartilaginous  plates,  connected  by  one  edge  to  the  s'.ir- 
face  of  the  head,  and  in  the  other  edge  free,  and  finely 
pectinated.  A  lonj^itudinal  partition  divides  the  plates  in  the 
middle  of  the  head.  In  the  spaces  between  the  pbtes,and  on 
each  side  of  the  partition,  a  row  of  fleshy  tubercles  may  be 
observed.  In  the  cyclopteri  this  organ  is  of  a  circular  form, 
and  consists  of  numerous  soft  paprlae.  It  is  situated  on 
the  thorax.  Instead  of  a  separate  organ  of  adhesion,  the 
ventral  fins  in  the  goby  arc  united,  and  are  capable  of  ad- 
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hering  to  rocks  and  stones,  while  in  the  lampry  the  nioviih 
contracts,  and  acis  as  a  sucker. 

The  existence  of  a  sucker  is  equally  common  to  some 
canila^;iiious  and  osseous  fishes.  lis  use  to  the  fish  is  dif- 
ficult to  ascertain.  When,  by  means  of  this  organ,  the  fish 
attaches  itself  to  the  sides  of  other  fishes,  or  to  the  bottom 
of  ships,  it  is  carried  forward  witliout  any  exertion  ot 
its  own  ;  and,  durini^  storms,  adhesion  to  rocks  by  means 
of  it  may  save  a  weak  fish  froui  being  tossed  about  by 
the  fury  of  the  waves  ;  but  there  may  perhaps  be  other  pur- 
poses to  which  it  is  subservient,  wliich  still  remain  to  be 
discovered. 

The  sucker  furnishes  to  the  ichthyologist  characters  for 
the  disci  imination  of  the  species,  which  are  obvious  and 
permanent;  but  these  have  seldom  been  described  with 
accuracy  or  minuteness. 

Sect.  VI.  Organs  of  Resfiiration. 

As  the  organs  of  respiration  appear  in  fishes  under  a 
new  form,  very  different  from  the  lungs  of  the  higher  or- 
der of  animals,  they  demand  our  attentive  consideration. 
Many  quadrupeds,  birds,  and  reptiles,  reside  in  water, 
but  arc  obliged  to  come  to  the  suiface  frequently  in  order 
to  respire.  But  as  fishes  live  inunei  sed  in  tlie  water,  they 
are  furnished  with  certain  organs  called  gills,  instead  of 
lungs,  to  enable  them  to  exeicise  the  functions  of  respiia- 
tion  ni  the  fluid  in  which  they  reside.  In  many  of  the  in- 
ferior aninials,  respiration  is  performed  by  the  same  appa- 
ratus ;  but  as  it  appears  in  its  most  perfect  form  in  fishes, 
its  examination  will  be  the  more  interesting. 

These  organs  of  respiration  in  fishes  coi>sist  of  four 
parts,  a  gill-lid,  a  gill-fiup,  the  gill-opening,  and  the  gills 
themselves.  The  two  last  are  always  present,  but  one, 
and  sometimes  both,  of  the  two  first  are  wanting.  \V''e 
propose  to  examine  these  parts  in  succession,  beginning 
■with  those  which  are  exteiior. 

1.  Gilt-lid.  The  gill-lid,  or  as  it  is  also  termed  ofiercit- 
lum,  is  situated  beliiiid  the  eye  on  each  side.  It  is  scaly, 
mtmbrunactous,  or  bony,  and  is  articulated  to  the  bones  of 
the  head.  It  consists  sometimes  of  one  pi»re,  or  of  two  or 
more,  and  is  therefore  termed  monophyllous,  diphyllous, 
or  irypliillous.  The  sui  face  in  some  is  smooth,  in  others 
rough,  or  luberculated,  or  striated,  or  spinous.  Its  use  is 
to  give  support  to  the  gill-flap,  and  act  as  a  cover  to  the 
opening  of  the  gills.  It  is  absent  in  fishes  which  have 
fixed  branchiae,  and  in  a  few  with  free  branchiae.  When 
it  does  exist,  the  characters  which  it  exhibits  in  its  struc- 
ture are  subject  to  little  variation,  and  have  been  employ- 
ed by  La  Cepcde  in  the  construction  of  his  orders. 

2.  Gillfafi.  This  is  the  membrana  branchiostega  of 
Linnaeus,  and  was  considered  by  him  as  a  true  fin.  It  con- 
sists of  a  definite  number  of  curved  bones  or  cartilages, 
with  a  membrane.  Its  posterior  edge  is  generally  free, 
and  its  anterior  edge  or  base  is  united  with  the  gill-lid. 
It  is  capable  of  extension  and  contraction,  and  when  at 
rest  it  is  generally  folded  up  under  the  gill-lid.  It  is 
wanting  in  the  chondropterygii,  and  likewise  in  a  few  gen- 
era of  osseous  fishes.  When  present,  it  appears  to  assist 
the  mouth  in  promoting  the  current  of  water  through  the 
gills,  or  perhaps  forms  a  current  over  the  gills  when  the 
mouth  is  occupied  in  seizing  prey. 

The  gill-flap  furnishes  to  the  systematic  ichthyologist 
some  of  his  most  useful  characters.  He  seldom  pays  at- 
tention to  its  form,  but  its  rays  are  eagerly  counted,  as  he 
finds  that  they  are  not  subject  to  vary.  Species  of  the 
same  genus  have,  in  general,  the  same  number  of  rays, 
and  many  of  the  Linnaean  genera  depend  on  this  circum- 
stance for  their  character.      Artedi,  on  this  subject,  draws 


the  lollowing  conclusiott  :  "  Quod  numerus  ossiculorum 
in  membrana  branchiostega  pritnum  etpraecipuum  charac- 
ttrem  in  distinguendis  gcnei  ibus  piscium  catheturoruiu  ct 
osteopterygiorum  suppeditet."  But  in  courting  theirjnum- 
ber,  care  must  be  taken  to  examine  the  structure  of  tnc 
gill-lid  at  the  same  time  as  the  student  sometimes  enume- 
rates among  the  rays  of  thegill-flap  the  posterior  divisions 
of  that  organ,  when  present,  and  hence  finds  his  observa- 
tions at  variance  with  the  desciiptiori  of  authors. 

3.  Gill-ofiening.  This  division  of  the  organs  of  respi- 
ration presents  many  remarkable  differences.  In  the  os- 
seous fishes,  and  among  the  branchiostegi,  this  opening 
is  a  simple  aperture  behind  the  gills  on  each.  It  is  some- 
times round,  or  semilunar,  and  in  relative  position  it  dif- 
fers according  to  the  species  or  genera.  In  the  cartilagi- 
nous fishes,  the  opening  on  each  side  is  subdivided  into  as 
many  apertures  as  there  arc  gills,  the  gills  in  this  tribe 
being  fixed  to  the  membranes,  which  act  as  partitions  in 
the  opening.  In  such  fishes  these  openings  are  on  the 
summit,  at  the  sides,  or  underneath,  according  to  the  ge- 
nera. 

4.  GilU.  In  the  fishes  with  gills  or  branchiae,  these  or- 
gans are  in  general  eight  in  number,  four  on  each  side. 
Each  gill  consists  of  three  pans,  a  cartilaginous  or  bony 
support,  and  its  convex  and  concave  sides.  The  support 
of  each  gill  consists  of  a  crooked  bone  or  cartilage,  in  ge- 
neral furnished  with  a  joint.  At  its  base  it  is  united 
with  the  bones  of  the  tongue,  and  above  with  those  of  the 
head.  At  both  extremities  it  is  moveable,  and  through- 
out IS  flexible  like  a  rib.  Its  position  is  nearly  vertical. 
From  its  exterior  or  convex  side  issue  a  multitude  of 
fleshy  leaves,  or  fringed  vascular  fibrils,  resembling 
plumes,  and  closeiy  connected  at  the  base.  These  are  of 
a  red  colour  in  almost  all  fishes  in  a  healthy  state.  The 
internal  or  convex  side  of  the  support  next  the  mouth  ex- 
hibits many  singular  differences.  It  is  always  more  or 
less  furnished  with  tubeicles.  These  in  the  genus  Cy- 
prinus  are  smooth — in  the  Coitus  rough.  They  are  length- 
ened into  slender  spines  in  the  herring  and  smelt,  but  in 
the  iormer  these  are  serrated,  while  in  the  latter  they  are 
smooth.  This  concave  part  of  the  gill  is  of  a  white  co- 
lour, and  forms  a  striking  contrast  with  the  colour  of  the 
convex  side. 

In  some  osseous  fishes,  the  number  of  gills  exceeds 
four  on  each.  In  the  herring,  for  example,  there  is  a 
small  imperfect  gill  on  each  side  attached  to  the  inner 
side  of  the  gill-lid,  on  which  all  its  motions  depend.  It 
has  no  bony  arch  nor  concave  side.  At  the  entrance  to  the 
gullet,  there  is  a  cailihige  on  ea.  h  side,  sludded  with  tu- 
bercles resembling  in  appearance  the  concave  side  of  the 
last  gill.  In  {he  plaise,  a  similar  gili  may  be  observed  on 
the  inside  of  the  gill-lid,  but  no  distinct  appearance  of  a 
sixth   gill  at  the  entrance  to  the  oesophagus. 

In  the  chondropterygii,  the  gills  are  far  from  being  so 
perteci.  They  are  fixed  to  partitions  which  serve  iTie  pur- 
poses of  the  bony  arches  in  the  osseous  fishes.  These  par- 
titions extend  from  the  mouth  to  the  gill-opening,  and  vary 
in  number  according  to  the  genera.  They  are  destitute 
of  the  inner  or  concave  while  side,  but  the  fleshy  leaflets 
are  of  the  same  structure  with  those  on  the  convex  part 
of  the  gills  in  osseous  fishes. 

We  are  indebted  to  that  acute  anatomist,  Sir  Everard 
Home,  for  some  important  observations  on  the  respiratory 
organs  of  the  lamprey  and  myxine,  the  apodal  chondropie- 
rygious  fishes,  and  the  least  perfect  in  the  system.  "In 
the  lamprey,  (he  says),  the  organs  of  respiration  have  se- 
ven external  openings  on  each  side  of  the  animal  ;  these 
lead  into  the  same  number  of  separate  oval  bags,  placed 
horizontally,  the  inner  membrane  of  which  is  constructed 
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like  that  of  the  gills  in  fishes.  There  is  an  equal  number 
of  internal  openings  leading  into  a  tube,  the  lower  end  of 
■which  is  closed,  and  the  upper  terminates  by  a  fringed 
edge  in  the  aesophagus.  These  bags  are  contained  in 
separate  cavities,  and  enclosed  in  a  thorax  resembling  that 
of  land  animals,  only  composed  of  cartilages  instead  of 
ribs,  and  the  pericardium,  which  is  also  cartilaginous,  is 
fitted  to  its  lower  extremity  like  a  diaphragm."  In  the 
myxine,  the  external  openings  are  two  in  number,  but 
there  are  six  lateral  bags  on  each  side,  placed  perpendi- 
cularly, to  which  there  are  six  tubes  from  each  of  the 
openings,  and  close  to  the  left  external  opening  there  is  one 
which  passes  directly  into  the  oesophagus.  {Phil.  Trans. 
1815,  Part  II.   p.  256.) 

The  characters  furnished  by  the  gills  are  of  the  first  im- 
portance in  arranging  the  species.  They  are  easily  exam- 
ined, and  the  distinctions  are  obvious.  But  by  some 
strange  conceit,  ichthyologists  seldom  look  into  the  gills, 
or  point  out  to.  us  the  peculiarities  which  they  exhibit.  In- 
deed the  characters  furnished  by  the  organs  of  respiration 
should  be  regarded  as  occupying  the  highest  rank.  With- 
out the  aid  of  any  other  characters,  fishes  might  be  classi- 
fied with  ease,  and  even  species  might  be  determined  with 
certainty. 

Sect.  VII.     Organs  of  Circu/aiion. 

The  organs  of  circulation  are  not  so  obvious  as  those 
which  we  have  been  considering,  and  are  seldom  attended 
to  by  the  mere  ichthyologist.  Without  entering  into  the 
minute  details  of  comparative  anatomy,  we  trust  the  fol- 
lowing observations  may  not  prove  uninteresting  to  the 
general  reader.  The  heart  of  fishes  is  situated  in  the  fore- 
part of  the  body,  in  a  cavity  between  the  gills  and  a  Utile 
behind.  The  pericardium  or  membrane  which  lines  this 
cavity,  is  similar  to  the  covering  of  the  cavity  of  the  abdo- 
men, and,  like  it,  is  often  spotted  or  silvery..  In  the  skate, 
Dr  Monro  found  the  bottom  of  the  pericardium  lengthened 
into  the  shape  of  a  funnel,  which  divides  into  two  branch- 
es. These  are  tied  closely  to  the  lower  part  of  the  oeso- 
phagus, and  open  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  Into 
this  cavity  there  is  secreted  a  liquor,  afterwards  to  be  taken 
notice  of.  The  heart  itself  is  small  in  propoition  to  the 
body  of  the  animal,  and  varies  greatly  in  figure  in  the  dif- 
ferent species.  It  is  quadrilateral  in  some,  and  semi-cir- 
cular in  others.  It  consists,  as  we  have  already  mention- 
ed, of  a  single  auricle  and  a  single  ventricle,  corresponding 
to  the  right  side  of  the  heart  of  warm-blooded  animals. 
The  auricle  is  in  general  larger  than  the  ventricle,  and  of 
a  thinner  le-xlure  in  its  coats.  It  receives  the  blood  from 
the  body,  and  transmits  it  to  the  ventricle.  Thii  last  divi- 
sion of  the  heart  has  wails  of  considerable  thickness.  It 
se'ids  forth  an  artery,  which,  at  its  sepaiiuion  from  the 
heart,  forms  a  bulb,  varying  in  shape  according  to  the 
species.  This  artery  subdivides,  and  proceeds  directly  to 
the  gills,  over  whose  leaves  it  is  spread  in  the  most  minute 
ramifications. 

The  blood,  in  passing  through  the  gills  of  fishes,  under- 
goes similar  changes  as  the  blood  of  quadrupeds  in  pass- 
ing through  their  lungs.  It  is  likewise  now  well  estab- 
lished, that  the  atmospheric  air  contained  m  the  water  fur- 
nishes to  the  blood  those  m.^icvials  which  are  necessary 
for  its  purification,  and  a  continuance  of  the  life  of  the 
animal. 

The  water  for  this  purpose  is  taken  in  at  the  mouth,  and 
sent  to  the  gills,  where,  after  being  in  a  great  measure  de- 
prived of  the  oxygen  of  its  atmospheric  air,  the  water  is 
ejected  throu,_,h  the  gill  opening. 

"  In  the  lamprey,"  according  to  Home,  "  the  water  is 


received  by  the  lateral  openings  of  the  animal  into  the  bags 
which  perform  the  office  of  gills,  and  passes  out  by  the 
same  opening ;  the  form  of  the  caviiies  being  fitted  to 
allow  the  water  to  go  in  at  one  side,  pass  round  the  pro 
jecting  parts,  and  out  at  the  other.  A  part  of  the  water 
escapes  into  the  middle  tube,  and  from  thence  either  passes 
into  the  other  bags,  or  out  at  the  upper  end  into  the  oeso- 
phagus. There  is  a  common  opinion  that  the  water  is 
thrown  out  of  the  nostril  :  this,  liowcver,   is  unfounded,  as 

the  nostril  has  no  communication  with  the  mouth." "  In 

the  myxine,  the  elasticity  of  the  two  tubes,  and  the  bags 
into  which  they  open,  admit  of  the  water  being  received  ; 
and  the  pressure  produced  by  the  action  of  the  external 
muscles  forces  it  into  the  oesophagus,  from  whence  it  is 
thrown  out  by  the  opening  at  the  lower  end    of  that  tube." 

If  the  ejection  of  the  water  from  the  gills  of  a  fish  be 
prevented,  by  .the  gill  cover  being  tied  down  with  a  string, 
it  soon  expires  in  convulsions.  Similar  fatal  consequences 
follow,  when  fish  are  placed  in  water  previously  deprived 
of  its  atmospheric  air  by  boiling  or  freezing  :  and  when 
fish  are  kept  in  a  small  pond,  whose  surface  is  frozen  over, 
and  where  the  water  in  that  case  cannot  obtain  a  fresh  sup- 
ply of  air,  they  speedily  perish.  If  a  small  opening  be 
made  in  the  ice,  before  it  be  too  late,  the  fishes  will  come 
near  it  for  a  fresh  supply.  In  this  manner,  fishes  are  fre- 
quently taken  during  winter  in  ponds  and  lakes. 

The  extent  of  surface  presented  by  the  gills  of  a  fish,  to 
enable  the  blood  to  come  in  contact  with  the  air  in  the  wa- 
ter, is  much  greater  than  one  would,  without  attentive  con- 
sideration, be  led  to  suppose.  Dr  Monro  calculated,  that 
the  whole  gills  of  a  large  skate  presented  a  surface  equal 
to  2250  square  inches,  or  equal  to  the  whole  external  sur- 
face of  the  human  body. 

The  process  of  respiration  for  the  supply  ot  the  gills  is 
carried  on  even  during  sleep.  The  number  of  respirations 
in  a  minute  is  seldom  above  thirty,  or  below  twenty.  In 
the  same  individual  it  is  liable  to  a  considerable  variation, 
depending  on  the  will  of  the  animal. 

The  blood,  after  being  renovated  in  the  gills,  is  reabsorb- 
ed by  a  multitude  of  minute  vessels,  which  unite  together  ; 
but,  instead  of  returning  the  blood  to  the  heart  again,  to 
be  afterwards  distributed  ll-ii-ough  the  body,  this  aorta  ex- 
ercises that  fuuctioii,  and  descends  ulong  the  inferior  side  of 
the  spine,  in  a  canal  fitted  lor  its  reception,  giving  of!"  ar- 
teries, duiing  its  course,  to  the  adjacent  parts.  The  blood 
is  absorbed  again  by  veins,  wiiich  have  extremely  thin 
coats.  These  are  much  larger  ii>  their  course  than  in  their 
termination;  and  besides  form,  in  diflcrent  pans  of  their 
course,  considerable  receptacles  for  blood. 

Any  injury  received  by.  the  giils  of  fishes  is  attended 
with  much  pain,  and  a  considerable  effusion  of  blood. 
Some  fishermen  seem  to  be  well  aware  of  this  last  circum- 
stance, and  cut  the  gills  with  a  knife  as  soon  as  the  fish  is 
taken.  A  copious  bleeding-  takes  place ;  and  they  find 
that  a  fish  so  killed  will  keep  much  longer  in  a  fiesh  state, 
than  one  on  whom  this  oper.uion  of  bleeding  has  not  been 
performed. 

Sect.  VIII.     Organs  of  A'ouris/imenl. 

•In  attending  to  the  organs  of  nutrition,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  consider  '.lie  structure  of  the  movitn,  and  afterwards 
the  gullet,  stomach,  and  intestines. 

The  mouth  of  fishes  exhibits  many  remarkable  differ- 
ences  according  to  the  species,  in  regard  to  position, 
figure,  and  size.  In  general,  it  is  situated  at  the  extremity 
oi  the  head,  and  is  then  said  to  be  terminal.  In  some 
species,  and  even  genera,  it  is  placed  beneath  a  snout,  or 
on  the  under  side  of  the  head.     W  L.-rever  situated,  it  is 
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always  transverse  wiih  respect  to  the   body,  unless  in  the  The  stomach  of  fishes  is  in  general  thin  and  membra- 

ecnus  Plcuronecles,  in  which  it  occupies  an  oblique  posi-  naccous,  liiHcriKj^   little  in   its   structure    and   appearance 

tion.     When  the  mouth  is  opened,  it   is   in  j^cneral  of  an  from    llie    jjuiict.     It    frequently   contains   the  remains  of 

oblong  or  oval  shape.     In  some  fishes,   its  capacity  is  less  crustac.  ous  animals,  still  retaining  their  form,  but  greatly 

than  the  size  of  the  head  ;  but,  in  general,  it  is  capable  of  altered  m  consistency.     Ilenre  naturalists   have   conclud- 


opening  to  a  great  width,  sometimes  supcrioi  to  the  thick 
ress  of  the  body. 

The  li/is  of  fishes  are  seldom  regularly  formed.  In  a 
few  species,  however,  these  surround  the  mouth,  and  are 
of  a  firm,  fleshy  consistence.  In  other  instances,  the  lips 
arc  of  an  osseous  texture,  divided  into  plates  which  fold 
over  one  another.  Such  kind  of  lips  give  to  the  mouth  in- 
creased dimensions,  as  they  are  capable  of  being  exerted 
or  folded  up  at  the  pleasure  of  the  animal. 

The  Ja^us  are  moveable,  and  both  arc  attached  to  the 
bones  of  tne  palate.  They  arc  seldom  equal,  the  one  ex- 
ceeding the  other  in  length.  Tliey  furnish,  by  their  posi- 
tion and  mode  of  union,  many  important  characters  in  the 
classification  of  fishes.  These  characters  have  been  lately 
investigated  by  Cuvicr  with  his  usual  success  ;  and  he  is 
of  opinion,  that  the  maxillary  and  iniermaxillary  bones 
will  furnish  characters,  not  fur  genera  merely,  but  likewise 
for  orders. 

The  teerh  of  fishes  exhibit  remarkable  differences,  with 
regard  to  number,  situation,  and  structure.     In  the  higher 
orders  of  animals,  the  number  of  teeth  in  the  mouth  is  al- 
most always   constant    in  the    same   genera    and  species. 
But  among  fish,  the  teeth  are  often    so  numerous  that  it  is 
difficult  to  count  them,  especially  as  they  occupy  so  many 
different  positions.     The  jaws  are  not  exclusively  employ- 
ed to  support  these  organs,  as  in  quadrupeds  ;  the  tongue, 
the  palate,  the  throat,  being  often  furnished  with  them.    In 
the  saw-fish,  the  teeth  are  inserted  on  each  side  of  its  flat- 
tened and  projectiTig  snout.  In  the  genus  Sparus,  the  front 
teeth   resemble   those   of  the   human    species.     They  are 
provided  with  fangs,  which    are  contained  in  alveoli.     In 
many  fishes,  the  teeth  arc  formed  of  processes  of  the  jaw 
bones  covered  with  enamel.     Tiiose  of  the  shark  tribe  ad- 
here merely  to  the  gums,  or  at  least  to  a  firm  cartilagin- 
ous substance  which    covers  the  jaw.     They  are  not  form- 
ed, as  in  the  mammalia,  by  the  addition  of  new  layers,  one 
Avithin  the  other,  but  apparently  in  a  manner  resembling 
the  formation  of  bone.     They  are  at  first  soft  and  carlila- 
ginous,  and  pass,  by  successive  gradations,  into  a  state  of 
hardness  and  density  not  inferior  to  that  of  ivory.     In  the 
skate,  the  teeth  consist  of  an  assemblage  of  tubes,  covered 
externally  by  enamel,  and  connecied  to  the  jaw  by  a  softer 
substance,  which  probably  sends  processes  or  vessels  into 
those  bony  tubes. 

The  teeth  of  fishes  are  in  general  bent  inwards,  to  ena- 
ble them  to  retain  their  prey.  As  few  fishes  masticate, 
they  have  seldom  any  teeth  which  resemble  grinders,  al- 
though those  which  live  on  the  harder  shell-fish  have  teeth 
fitted  for  triturating  these. 

In  the  classification  of  fishes,  the  teeth  furnish  several 
important  characters,  which  are  little  liable  to  variation. 
In  the  genus  Squalus,  in  particular,  the  teeth  exhibit 
many  remarkable  differences  in  form,  sufficient,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  other  characters,  for  the  discrimination  of  the 
species. 

The  gullet  or  oesophagus,  on  account  of  the  absence  of 
a  neck,  is  in  fishes  remarkably  short.  In  some,  indeed, 
the  stomach  seems  to  open  directly  into  the  mouth.  Where 
it  exists,  it  exhibits  few  peculiarities  of  structure.  In 
some  of  the  branchiostegi  it  is  beset  with  tufts  of  hair  re- 
sembling a  fine  net-work.  It  is  in  general  capable  of 
great  dilatation,  and  when  the  stomach  is  unable  to  hold 
the  whole  of  the  prey  which  has  has  been  seized,  a  part 
remains  in  the  gullet  until  the  inferior  portion  gives  way. 


ed,  that  the  food  is  reduced  by  solution,  and  not  by  tritura- 
tion. But  in  some  fishes,  particularly  those  which  sulisist 
principally  on  shell-fish,  the  stomach  has  thick  muscular 
coats.  Its  shape  is  considerably  different  in  tlie  different 
species,  but  the  characters  furnished  by  this  organ  are  sel- 
dom regarded. 

The  intestines  exhibit    many    remarkable    peculiarities. 
Sometimes  Ihcy  proceed  directly  from  the  stomach  to  the 
anus  in  nearly   a  straight   line.     In   other   instances,  they 
form  in  their  course  one  or  more    flexures.     In  some  in- 
stances, the  gut  is  widest  towards  the  stomach,  and  gradu- 
ally becomes  smaller  as   it   approaches  the  anus,  while  in 
others  the  reverse  of  this  is  the  case.     It  is  furnished  in- 
ternally in  some  species  with  spiral  valves,  iji  others  wiili 
lozen-shaped    hollows,   while  in  a    few    it  has    numerous 
fringed  laminae.     Between  the  great  and   small  intestines, 
in  the  chondropterygii,  there   is  a   kind  of  ccecum  or  ap- 
pendix vermiformis  ;  but  in  osseous  fishes   there  is  no  ap- 
pccirarce  of  any  such  organ     In  the  last  division,  howevei-, 
theie  are  bodies  which  have  been  termed    yt/i/iendices,  or 
Intistinula-coeca.     These  are  situated  at  the  origin  of  the 
gut,  in    a   double   or   single   row.     They  vary  in  number, 
shape,  or  size,  according  to  the  species;  but  continue  the 
same  in  all  the  individuals  of  the  same  species.     In  place 
of  these  in  the  chondropterygii,  there  is  a  glandular  body, 
which  has  been  compared  to  the  pancreas  of  warm-blood- 
ed animals      The   character  for   the  discrimination  of  the 
species  furnished   by  the   appendages  is  of  importance,  as 
being  easily  investigated  and  permanent. 

These  intestines,  and  the  rest  of  the  viscera  situated  in 
the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  are  contained  in  a  membrana- 
ceous sac  or  peritonaeum.  This  is  silvery  in  some  fishes, 
black  or  spotted  in  others.  Wc-  are  informed  by  Wil- 
loughby,  that  this  sac  opens  externally  near  the  anus  by 
means  of  two  sniall  holes.  These  openings  were  after- 
wards examined  by  Monro,  who  found  in  each  of  these  pas- 
sages a  semilunar  membiane  or  valve,  so  placed  as  to  al- 
low liquors  to  get  out  from  the  abdomen  readily,  but  to 
resist  somewliat  their  entiy  into  it. 

The  anus  in  fishes  occupies  many  different  positions 
according  to  the  species.  This  circumstance  was  seized 
ujjon  by  Scopoli,  in  the  system  which  we  have  noticed 
above,  and  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  primary  charac- 
ter in  his  system.  This  orifice  is  not  merely  the  opening 
whence  issue  the  faeces,  but  in  general  the  spawn  also. 

Sect.  IX.     Organs  of  Absorfition. 

The  vessels  of  the  absorbent  system  of  fishes  are  ana- 
logous to  those  of  quadrupeds.  They  are,  however,  des- 
titute of  valves,  unless  at  their  termination  in  the  red  veins, 
and  do  not  appear  to  possess  conglobate  glands.  Dr 
Monro,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  first  illustration 
of  this  class  of  vessels,  gives  the  following  view  of  their 
arrangement  in  the  cod  and  the  salmon.  "  The  chief 
branches,"  he  says,  "  of  the  lacteal  vessels  ot  the  great 
and  small  intestines,  and  which  are  smaller  in  proportion 
to  the  blood  vessels  than  in  the  nantes  pinati  of  Linnaeus, 
run  upwards  in  the  mesentery,  almost  parallel  to  each 
other,  and  near  the  mesenteric  arteries.  In  their  whole 
course,  they  communicate  by  a  vast  number  of  small  trans- 
verse canals.  At  the  top  of  the  abdomen,  near  the  gall  blad- 
der, the  lacteals  of  the  stomach,  and  lympliatics  of  the 
spleen,  liver,  and  intestinula  coeca,  are  added.  The  chyle, 
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mixetl  with  lh.e  lyrr.ph  of  the  assistant  cliylopoletic  viscera, 
passes  upwards  and  towards  tlic  riglit  side  into  a  large  re- 
ceptacle coiiliguous  to  the  gall  bladder,  and  between  it  and 
the  riglU  side  and  back  part  of  tht  lower  end  of  the  cesopha- 
gus.  From  tiie  receptacle  of  the  chyle,  large  canals  pass 
upwards  to  the  right  and  left,  receiving  in  this  course  the 
lynipli  from  the  organs  of  urine  and  generation.  Those  on 
the  left  side  arechielly  behind  the  oesophagus. 

The  chyle,  mixed  with  the  abdominal  lymph,  having  as- 
cended above  the  bones,  which  resemble  our  clavicles,  is 
poured  into  large  cellular  receptacles,  situated  chieHy  be- 
tween the  clavicles  and  the  undermost  of  the  gills,  and 
which  also  receive  the  lymph  from  all  the  other  parts  of 
the  body. 

Four  lymphatic  vessels,  which  terminate  in  these  recep- 
tacles, and  which  liave  their  extremities  contracted  by  a 
doubling  of  their  internal  membranes,  chiefly  merit  atten- 
tion. The  first  conveys  the  lymph  from  the  middle  of  the 
belly,  from  the  ventral  and  pectoral  fins,  and  from  the  heart. 
The  second  runs  up  the  side  of  the  fish,  parallel  to  the 
great  mucous  duct,  and  brings  the  lymph  from  the  principal 
muscles  of  the  tail  and  body.  The  third  is  deep  seated, 
and  conveys  the  lymph  from  the  spine,  spinal  marrow,  and 
upper  part  of  the  head.  The  fourth  lymphatic  vessel, 
or  rather  plexus  of  vessels,  brings  the  lymph  from  the 
brain  and  organs  of  the  senses,  and  from  the  mouth,  jaws, 
and  gills. 

These  receptacles  may  therefore  be  called  the  common 
receptacles  of  the  chyle  and  lymph.  The  right  receptacle 
communicates  freely  with  the  left  by  large  canals,  which 
pass  chiefiy  behind  the  heart  and  oesophagus. 

From  each  of  these  receptacles  in  the  salmon,  a  canal 
runs  downwards  and  inwards,  and  opens  into  the  upper  end 
of  its  corresponding  vena  cava  inferior,  contiguous  to,  and 
on  the  fore  and  outer  side  of  the  internal  jugular  vein.  The 
termination  of  these  canals  are  contracted,  and  their  inter- 
nal membranes  are  doubled,  so  as  to  serve  the  purpose  of 
valves,  in  preventing  the  passage  of  the  blood  from  the 
venae  cavae  into  the  receptacles.  In  the  cod  kind,  the  re- 
ceptacles are  proportionally  larger  than  in  the  salmon;  and, 
besides  transmitting  the  muscles  of  the  gills,  and  their  se- 
veral nerves,  contain  the  upper  cornua  of  the  air  "  ladder." 
(Monro,  Slriict.  and  PItys.  of  Fishes,  p.  31.) 

The  termination  of  the  lymphatic  veins  in  t'  ;in  may 
be  readily  ascertained  in  this  class.  Coloure..  juors  in- 
jected into  them  are  discharged  by  numerous  pores,  chief- 
ly situated  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  body.  These  orifices 
are  placed  at  regular  intervals.  As  Dr  ^lonro  did  not  ob- 
serve any  appearance  of  extravasation  in  the  cellular  sub- 
stance, he  considered  that  these  orifices  were  the  natural 
beginnings  of  the  lymphatic  veins. 

Sect.  X.  Organs  of  Secretion. 

In  considering  the  organs  of  this  class,  we  propose  to 
examine  the  structure  of  the  liver,  pancreas,  kidneys,  air, 
and  mucous  ducts. 

J.  Liver.  This  organ  in  fishes,  is  remarkable  on  account 
of  its  size  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  body.  It  com- 
monly lies  almost  wholly  on  the  left  side.  Its  colour  ex- 
hibits various  shades  of  brown,  frequently  mixed  with  yel- 
low. It  is  entire  in  some  fishes,  as  the  lamprey,  flounder, 
and  salmon,  or  divided  into  two  or  more  lobes,  as  in  the 
•jierch  and  carp.  These  varieties  of  form  are  constant  in 
all  the  individuals  of  the  same  species,  but  frequently  dif- 
fer somewhat  in  the  species  of  the  same  genus. 

The  t^all  bladder  is  present  in  the  greater  number  of 
fishes ;  but  in  a  few  species,  as  the  lamprey,  its  presence 
lias  not  been  detected.     The  biic  varies  greatly  in  colour 
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according  to  the  species.  In  the  thornback  and  salmon  it 
is  yellowish  white,  and  when  evaporated,  leaves  a  matter 
which  has  a  very  sweet  and  slightly  acrid  taste,  containing 
no  resin.  The  bile  of  the  carp  and  eel  is  very  gieen  and 
very  bitter,  contains  little  or  no  albumen,  but  yields  soda, 
resin,  and  a  sweet  acrid  matter  similar  to  that  which  may- 
be obtained  from  salmon  bile.  The  biliary  ducts  open  se- 
parately into  the  intestine. 

The  liver  appears  to  be  the  only  organ  of  the  body  of 
fishes  which  contains  oil  in  abundance,  or  is  sought  after 
on  that  account.  This  oil  is  lodged  in  cells,  and  cannot  be 
completely  obtained  by  the  boilnig  of  the  liver.  To  ac- 
complish the  extraction  of  the  whole  oil,  fishermen  in  ge- 
neral allow  the  livers  to  putrify  a  little,  and  in  this  manner 
the  cells  are  ruptured,  and  a  greater  quantity  of  oil  obtain- 
ed. But  gelatinous  matter  and  bile  are  likewise  among 
the  products,  and  as  these  afterwards  putrefy,  they  commu- 
nicate a  foetid  smell  to  the  oil.  This  disagreeable  smell  is 
common  to  all  kinds  of  fish  oil  thus  prepared  ;  but  it  may 
be  removed  by  various  processes.  Perhaps  the  best  are 
those  which  v/ere  communicated  to  the  Society  for  the  en- 
couragement of  arts,  manufactures,  and  commerce,  in  the 
year  ir6I,  and  published  in  the  twentieth  volume  of  their 
Transactions,  to  which  we  refer  the  reader.  The  liver  of 
the  cod,  cut  into  small  pieces,  boiled  in  the  stomach  of  the 
same  animal,  and  eaten  with  vinegar  and  pepper,  is  a  favour- 
ite dish  in  the  northern  islands  of  Scotland. 

2.  Pancreas.  In  the  chondropterygii,  there  is  a  pancreas 
resembling  that  in  the  higher  classes  of  animals,  of  an  ir- 
regular form,  and  placed  at  the  origin  of  the  intestines. 
The  substance  appears  compact,  but  gelatinous  when  cut. 
In  the  osseous  fishes,  the  intestinula  coeca,  already  descri- 
bed, appear  to  serve  instead  of  a  pancreas.  They  send 
two  large  canals  into  the  intestines  ;  and  when  these  are 
wanting,  as  is  the  case  in  the  carp,  the  walls  of  the  intes- 
tines discharge  abundance  of  humour  from  glands  placed 
upon  their  inner  surface.  In  the  sturgeon,  an  organ  is  found, 
in  its  internal  structure  similar  to  these  intestinula;  but  in 
its  outward  form  resembling  the  pancreas  of  the  skate.  It 
is  inclosed  in  a  muscle,  evidently  intended  to  express  its 
contents.  It  opens  into  the  intestine  by  three  large  orifi- 
ces, and  has  internally  a  singular  reticular  appearance,  as 
exhibited  by  Monro  in  the  work  on  fishes  so  often  referred 
to,  page  84.  tab.  ix. 

3.  S/ileen.  This  organ  varies  greatly  in  its  form  and  po- 
sition in  the  animals  of  this  class.  In  some  it  is  nearly  tri- 
angular, while  in  others  it  approaches  to  a  spherical  figure. 
It  is  in  general  entire;  in  some  instances,  however,  it  is  divi- 
ded into  lobes,  which  adhere  by  very  slender  filaments.  In  the 
sturgeon,  these  lobes  are  seven  in  number.  It  is  placed 
in  some  species  on  the  stomach,  or  to  the  first  part  of  the  in- 
testines ;  in  others  between  the  stomach  and  liver  ;  and  in  a 
great  number  lit  is  under  the  air  bag,  and  above  the  other 
bowels.  It  is  always  of  a  darker  colour  than  the  liver. 

4.  Kidneys.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Rondeletius  and  others, 
that  fishes  were  destitute  of  kidneys  and  the  bladder  of 
urine;  but  the  observations  of  Willoughby  and  others  have 
demonstrated  their  existence.  The  kidneys  of  fishes  are 
uniform  in  their  substance,  and  of  a  reddish  brown  coloui-. 
They  are  in  general  long  and  narrow,  and  apparently  united 
into  one  mass.  The  peritonium  covers  their  under  sur- 
face, and  they  arc  placed  longitudinally  under  the  spine. 
The  ureters  begin  by  numerous  roots,  and  run  along  the 
under  surface  of  the  kidney.  They  terminate  cither  in  a 
vesica  urinaria,  or  a  cloaca ;  or  unite  together  to  form  a 
dilation,  whicli  supplies  the  place  cf  a  bladder  of  urine. 

In  the  chondropterygii,  the  ureters  terminate  in  the 
cloaca,  but  in  the  other  cartilaginous  fishes  the  bladder  of 
urine  is  present,  although  very  small  and  thin  in  its  coatf. 
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The  urethra  in  most  fishes  is  sliort,  and  commonly  opens 
behind  the  anus  by  an  orifice,  which  also  gives  issue  to  the 
sexual  evacuations.  Renal  glands  are  wanting  in  this 
class. 

5.  ^ir  bag.  This  organ  is  called  by  some  the  swimming 
bladder,  by  others  the  air  bladder.  It  is  the  vesica  nata- 
toria  of  Willoughby,  and  the  vesica  aerca  of  Artcdi.  In 
this  country  it  is  called  the  sound.  When  present,  it  is 
-situated  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  and 
adheres  to  the  spine.  It  is  wanting  in  the  chonJroptery- 
gii,  and  even  in  some  of  the  osseous  fishes,  as  the  flounder 
and  mackrel. 

It  is  very  different  in  shape  according  to  the  species.  In 
the  herring  and  some  other  fishes  it  is  oblong  and  pointed 
at  both  ends.  In  the  salmon  it  is  obtuse  at  both  ends.  In 
the  burbot  it  is  obtuse  in  the  lower  end,  and  bifid  at  its  su- 
perior extremity.  In  the  carp  it  is  divided  transversely, 
and  in  the  silurus  longitudinally,  into  two  lobes. 

In  general  there  is  a  duct  {ductus  Jincumalicus),  by  means 
of  which  this  air  bag  communicates  with  the  oesophagus, 
or  the  stomach.  In  the  sturgeon  there  is  a  round  hole, 
nearly  one  inch  in  diameter,  in  the  upper  and  back  part  of 
the  stomach,  communicating  with  the  air  bag.  The  hole 
is  surrounded  by  thin  muscular  fibres  placed  between  the 
membianes  of  the  stomach  and  air  bag,  which  decussate 
at  opposite  sides  of  the  hole.  These  are  considered  by 
Monro  as  having  the  effect  of  a  sphincter  muscle.  In  the 
salmon,  the  last  quoted  author  found  a  hole  so  large  as  to 
admit  readily  the  largest  sized  goose  quill,  leading  direct- 
ly through  the  coats  of  the  ossophagus  into  the  air  bag. 
The  oesophagus  in  this  fish  has  a  thick  muscular  coat,  but 
the  fibres  of  that  coal  do  not  seem  to  form  a  distinct  sphinc- 
ter around  the  hole.  In  other  fishes  the  duct  of  commu- 
nication is  of  considerable  length.  In  the  common  herring 
the  under  part  of  the  stomach  has  the  shape  of  a  funnel  ; 
and  from  the  bottom  of  the  funnel  a  small  duct  is  produced, 
which  runs  between  the  two  milts,  or  the  two  roes,  to  its 
termination  in  the  middle  of  the  air  bag.  In  some  fishes, 
as  the  cod  and  haddock,  Monro  could  not  perceive  any 
<luclus  pneumaticus,  or  opening  into  any  of  the  abdominal 
viscera.  The  air  bag  was  not  enlarged  l)y  blowing  into 
the  alimentary  canal,  nor  could  he  empty  the  air  bag  with- 
out bursting  it. 

In  the  air  bag  of  the  cod  and  haddock,  the  same  acute 
observer  examined  the  red  coloured  organ  noticed  by  Wil- 
loughby, and  considered  by  him  as  a  muscle,  the  surface  of 
which  is  very  extensive,  as  it  is  composed  of  a  vast  numljcr 
of  leaves  or  membranes  doubled.  In  those  fishes,  however, 
in  which  the  air  bag  communicates  with  the  alimentary 
canal,  this  red  body  is  either  very  small  and  simple  in  its 
structure,  as  in  the  conger  eel,  or  entirely  wanting,  as  in 
the  sturgeon,  salmon,  herring,  and  carp. 

Naturalists,  in  general,  are  disposed  to  regard  the  air 
bag  as  accessory  to  the  organs  of  motion.  Having  obser- 
ved that  fl;'t  fish,  which  reside  always  at  the  bottom,  are  in 
general  destitute  of  this  organ,  they  have  assigned  to  it  the 
office  of  accommodating  the  specific  gravity  of  fishes  to 
the  density  of  the  surrounding  element,  and  thus  enabling 
them  to  suspend  themselves  at  any  depth.  A  very  simple 
experiment  has  likewise  countenanced  the  opinion.  When 
the  air  bag  of  a  fish  is  punctured,  the  animal  immediately 
falls  to  the  bottom,  nor  is  it  able,  by  any  exertion  of  its  fins, 
to  elevate  itself  again.  When  in  a  sound  state,  the  exter- 
nal skin  of  the  air  bag  (regarded  as  possessing  strong  mus- 
cular power)  is  supposed  capable  of  contraction,  so  as  to 
condense  the  air,  and  enable  the  animal  to  sink,  or  of  exten- 
sion, so  as  to  allow  the  air  to  expand,  and  aid  the  animal  in 
rising  in  the  watev. 
The  air  bag  of  some  fishes  soon  loses  its  muscular  pow- 


er, in  consequence  of  the  air  being  expanded  by  the  action 
of  the  sun,  when  the  fish  has  remained  too  long  at  the  sur- 
face. In  this  situation  the  fish  continues  at  the  surface. 
When  some  fish  are  suddenly  brought  up  from  deep  wa- 
ter, the  diminished  pressure  occasions  the  expansion  of  the 
air  contained  in  the  bag.  The  organ  sometimes  bursts  in 
such  cases,  and  the  contents,  rushing  into  the  abdomen, 
push  the  gullet  sometimes  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  fish. 
We  have  witnessed  this  effect  produced  in  the  cod  fish. 

The  above  theory  fails  in  explaining  all  the  phenomena. 
The  eel,  which  resides  always  at  the  bottom,  is  yet  pos- 
sessed of  an  air  bag  ;  while  the  sharks,  which  roam  about 
in  all  depths,  and  the  mackrel,  which  pursues  its  prey  at 
the  surface,  are  destitute  of  this  reputed  organ  of  equi- 
librium. 

Various  opinions  have  been  advanced  with  regard  to 
the  manner  in  whicU  this  air  bag  is  filled.  By  some  it  has 
been  supposed,  that  a  portion  of  the  air,  which  fishes  are 
capable  of  abstracting  from  the  water,  is  transmitted 
through  the  gullet  and  stomach  into  the  air  bag  when  ne- 
cessary, and  expelled  and  renewed  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
animal.  Needham  long  ago  considered  that  the  air,  or,  as 
he  termed  it,  a  vaporous  exhalation  contained  in  the  air  bag, 
was  generated  in  the  blood,  secreted  into  this  organ,  to  be 
afterwards  thrown  into  the  stomach  or  intestines,  to  pro- 
mote the  digestion  of  the  food. 

The  nature  of  the  air  contained  in  the  air  bag  was  ne- 
ver investigated  until  pneumatic  chemistry  had  opened  up 
new  fields  of  discovery.  In  1774,  Dr  Priestley  turned  his 
attention  for  a  short  time  to  the  subject;  and  in  the  air  bag 
of  the  roach  he  found  azote  in  one  instance  unmixed,  and 
in  another  in  company  with  oxygen.  Fourcroy  afterwards 
examined  the  gaseous  contents  of  the  air  bag  of  the  carp, 
and  found  them  to  consist  of  almost  pure  azote. 

The  most  accurate  and  extended  experiments  on  this  sub- 
ject are  those  of  M.  Biot,  published  in  the  Mem.  d'Arcueit, 
i.  252.  and  li.  8.  He  found  the  proportion  between  the  ox- 
ygen and  the  azote  (for  he  was  unable  to  detect  the  pre- 
sence of  hydrogen,  or  any  sensible  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid)  to  vary  according  to  the  species,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
following  table. 


Names  of  the  Fish. 

Mugil  cephalus 
Ditto 

Muraenophis  helena 
Sparus  annularis,  female 
Ditto,  male 

Sparus  sargus,      female 
Ditto,  male 

Holocentrus  marinus 
Labrus  turdus 
Sparus  melanurus 
Labrus  turdus  var. 
Scisena  nigra,  female 

— — male     . 

Labrus  turdus,  female 
-^^— ^— — ^  male    . 


Proportion  of  Oxygen. 

.     quantity  insensible 

.     ditto. 

.     very  little. 

.     0.09 

.     0.08 

.     0.09 

.     0.20 

.      0.12 

.      0. 1  6 

.      0.20 

.      0.24 

.      0.27 

.     0.25 

.     0.24 

.     0  28 

Sparus  uentex,  female  .  .  .  0.40 
Sphyrjena  spet(Esox  spbyrsena,  Lin.)  0.44 
Sparus  argenteus  .         .         .     0.50 

Holocentrus  gigas  ....  0.69 
Gadus  merluccius  ....  0.79 
Trigia  lyra         .         .        .         .         .     087.  * 

The  depth  at  which  the  fishes  had  been  caught  in- 
creases from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  table,  and  the 
proportion  of  oxygen  observes  the  same  rule.  This  ast 
circumstance  induced  Biot  and  his  friend  De  L  roche  to 
endeavour  to  ascertain  the  proportion  of  oxygen  contained 
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in  sea  water  at  different  depths.  T liey  were  unable  to  per- 
ceive an\  difl'erence.  M.  Configliachi  has  more  lately  re- 
peated tliese  experiments,  and  found  that  the  proportion  of 
oxygen  in  sea  water  bore  no  relation  to  the  deplh  from 
which   the  water  had  been  obtained. 

These  experimeits  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  air 
contained  in  this  sac  is  a  secretion  of  the  oigan  ;  that  in 
fishes  which  live  near  the  surface  azote  is  secreted;  but 
in  fishes  which  live  at  great  depths,  the  quantity  of  oxy- 
gen is  proportionally  increased.  The  purposes  accomplish- 
ed by  this  anangement  have  never  been  explained  in  a 
satisfactory  manner.  The  red  organ,  which  we  have  al- 
ready taken  notice  of  as  existing  in  some  fishes,  is  now 
generally  considered  as  the  part  wliich  separates  this  air 
from  the  blood.  But  as  this  organ  is  not  always  present 
when  there  is  an  air  bag,  we  are  still  left  in  doubt  on  the 
subject. 

To  the  systematic  ichthyologist,  the  characters  furnish- 
ed by  the  air  bag  are  of  considerable  importance,  although 
seldom  sufficiently  attended  to.  They  are  easily  traced, 
and  they  are  not  subject  to  variation. 

To  the  economist,  the  air  bag  or  sound  is  considered  as 
an  article  of  value.  This  organ  in  the  cod  or  ling,  when 
salted,  forms  a  nourishing  and  palatable  article  of  food, 
held  in  high  estimation  in  the  northern  islands  of  this 
country.  But  it  is  chiefly  in  the  manufacture  of  the  sub- 
stance called  Isinglass  that  the  sounds  of  fishes  arc  ex- 
tensively employed.  The  sounds  of  various  kinds  of  stur- 
geon are  chiefly  made  use  of  for  this  purpose.  The  ex- 
ternal membrane  is  removed,  and  the  remaining  part  is  cut 
lengthwise,  and  formed  into  rolls,  and  then  dried  in  the 
open  air.  The  sounds  of  cod  and  ling  are  frequently  em- 
ployed as  a  substitute  for  those  of  the  sturgeon.  They 
require  some  dexterity  to  separate  them  from  the  back- 
bone. But  when  the  membranes  are  well  scraped  on  both 
sides,  steeped  for  a  few  minutes  in  lime  water  to  absorb 
the  oil,  and  then  washed  in  clean  water  and  dried,  they 
form  an  isinglass  of  considerable  value. 

Isinglass  consists  almost  entirely  of  gelatine,  and  is  used 
either  as  food,  or  for  the  purpose  of  fining  liquors  ;  500 
grains  of  it  yielded  to  Hatchet  by  incineration  1.5  grains 
of  phosphat  of  soda,  mixed  with  a  little  phosphat  of  lime. 
An  inferior  kind  is  manufactured  from  the  bones,  fins, 
and  useless  parts  of  fishes.  These  materials  are  boiled 
in  water,  the  fluid  skimmed  and  filtered,  and  afterwards 
concentrated,  until  it  readily  gelatinizes  on  cooling.  This 
kind  is  much  used  in  various  manufactures,  and  might  be 
obtained  in  considerable  quantity  at  all  the  fishing  stations 
in  this  country  where  the  materials  abound,  but  which  are 
at  present  left  as  a  nuisance  on  the  adjoining  beach. 

6.  Mucous  Ducts.  The  surface  of  the  skin  of  fishes  is 
almost  always  covered  with  a  slimy  fluid,  to  protect  them 
from  the  penetrating  influence  of  the  surrounding  element. 
This  mucus  is  poured  out  from  small  pores,  situated  un- 
der the  scales  in  every  part  of  the  body  of  some  fishes, 
while  in  others  these  excretory  ducts  are  arranged  in  a 
determinate  order.  These  ducts  were  first  observed  and  de- 
scribed by  Steno,  in  his  works,  "  De  Musculis  et  Glandulis, 
p.  42.  and  Elementorum.  Myologia  Specimen,  1669,  8vo.  p. 
72.  The  subject  was  afterwards  investigated  by  Perrault, 
Xiorenzini,  and  Revinus,  and  more  recently  by  Monro.  To 
this  last  author  we  are  indebted  for  many  excellent  ob- 
servations and  sketches.  "  In  the  skate,"  (he  says,  Struct, 
and  Phys.  p.  21.)  "  numerous  orifices,  placed  pretty  regu- 
larly over  the  surface,  have  been  observed  by  Steno  to 
discharge  this  slimy  matter.  With  respect  to  these  last, 
I  have  remarked  some  memorable  circumstances.  First, 
I  have  discovered  one  very  elegant  serpentine  canal  be- 
tween the  skin  and  muscles,  at  the  sides  of  the  five  aper- 


tures into  the  gills.  Farther  forwards  it  surrounds  the 
nostrils;  then  it  passes  fiom  the  under  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  upper  jaw,  where  it  runs  backwards  as  far  as  the 
eyes.  From  the  principal  part  of  this  duct,  in  the  under 
side  or  belly  of  the  fish,  there  are  not  above  six  or  eight 
outlets  ;  but  from  the  upper  |)art  near  the  eyes  there  are 
upwards  of  thirty  small  ducts  sent  off,  which  open  upon 
the  surface  of  the  skin.  The  liquor  discharged  from  these 
has  nearly  the  same  degree  of  viscidity  as  the  synovia  in 
man.  But,  besides  the  very  picturesque  duct  I  have  been 
describing,  I  have  remarked  on  each  side  of  the  fish,  a  lit- 
tle farther  forwards  than  the  five  breathing  holes,  a  central 
part,  from  which  a  prodigious  number  of  ducts  issues,  to 
terminate  on  almost  the  whole  surface  of  the  skin,  except- 
ing only  the  snout  or  upper  jaw.  At  these  centres  all  the 
ducts  are  shut;  and  in  their  course  they  have  no  commu- 
nication with  each.  In  these  two  central  parts,  or  on  the  be- 
ginning of  the  mucous  ducts,  a  pair  of  nerves,  nearly  as 
large  as  the  optic,  terminate  ;  and,  which  is  a  curious  cir- 
cumstance witii  respect  to  them,  they  are  white  and  opake 
in  their  course,  between  the  brain  and  their  ducts  :  but 
when  they  divide,  they  become  suddenly  so  pellucid,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  trace  them  farther,  or  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  coats  of  the  ducts." 

In  the  osseous  fishes,  the  openings  of  the  mucous  ducts 
are  cliiefly  observable  in  the  fore  part  of  the  head,  and  in 
the  lateral  line.  This  line  extends  from  the  head  to  the 
tail,  along  each  side  of  the  fish,  and  exhibits  several  strik- 
ing peculiaiities.  It  is  not  observable  in  the  lamprey  ;  in 
general  it  is  single,  but  in  the  sandeel  it  has  the  appear- 
ance of  being  double.  It  is  usually  of  a  different  colour 
from  that  of  the  sides,  and  varies  according  to  the  species 
in  position  and  direction.  After  death  it  sometimes  dis- 
appears, and  hence  some  difficulties  have  arisen  with  re- 
gard to  the  discriminating  marks  which  it  furnishes. 

The  mucus  which  is  poured  out  upon  tlie  skin  by  these 
ducts,  in  some  cases  appears  to  be  the  liquid  known  by 
chemists  under  that  name,  while  in  other  instances  it  ap- 
pears to  be  of  the  nature  of  albumen.  Chemists,  however, 
have  not  turned  their  attention  to  the  subject. 

Besides  this  liquid,  secreted  on  the  external  surface  of 
the  body,  many  physiologists  have  detected  liquors  in 
the  cavity  of  the  brain,  the  pericardium,  and  the  abdomen, 
which  we  may  take  notice  of  in  this  place.  Dr  Monro 
found  the  liquor  surrounding  the  brain  of  a  skate  to  be  of 
a  saltish  taste  ;  and  his  friend  Dr.  Rutherford  found  that  it 
contained  one  sixty-fifth  part  of  its  weight  of  sea  salt  dis- 
solved in  it.  The  liquor  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  con- 
tained only  one  seventy-eighth  part. 

Sect.  XI.     Organs  of  Refiroduction. 

The  reproduction  of  fishes  is  a  subject  involved  in  great 
obscurity.  Tlie  element  in  which  they  reside  conceals 
from  us  the  actions  which  they  perform,  and  hence  we  are 
unable  So  point  out  with  certainty  the  uses  of  the  differ- 
ent organs,  or  the  functions  which  they  exercise.  Even 
in  the  days  of  Aristotle  the  difference  in  the  mode  of  re- 
production between  the  cartilaginous  and  the  osseous  fishes 
had  been  observed  ;  and  although  many  accurate  obser- 
vations have  been  made  by  modern  zootomists,  much  still 
remains  to  be  done  both  in  the  field  of  observation  and  dis- 
section. 

In  the  general  view  which  we  propose  to  give  of  this 
subject,  fishes  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  distinguish- 
ed by  their  reproductive  organs.  Thus,  some  have  the 
sexes  distinct,  while  in  others  they  are  united.  Those 
with  the  sexes  distinct  may  be  subdivided  into  the  ovipa- 
rous, or  ovoviviparous. 
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1.  Ovi/iaroua  fishes,  luUh  the  sexes  distinct.  Tlic  fislios 
included  under  iliis  division  are  by  far  the  most  numerous. 
Tliey  liavc  all  free  biancliix.  Sonic  of  llicm  possess  a 
carlilai;inous  skeleton,  while  others  bclont;  to  the  divi- 
sion termed  osseous.  In  all,  the  egg  is  impregnated  ex- 
ternally, and  arrives  at  maturity  without  the  aid  ol  the 
mother. 

In  the  males  of  this  division,  tlie  testes,  known  by  tlie 
name  o\  milts,  are  two  in  number,  of  a  white  colour,  and 
lengthened  form.  The  surface  is  usually  irregularly  tu- 
berculatcd.  They  arc  situated  on  each  side  of  the  abdo- 
jnen,  and  consist  of  glandulous  sacs  destined  for  the  pre- 
paration of  the  impregnating  fluid.  Through  the  middle 
of  each  milt  there  passes  a  ductus  deferens,  uniting  with 
each  olhei  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  alidonicn,  and  form- 
ing a  kind  of  vcsicula  seminalis.  The  external  opening 
for  the  issue  of  the  semen  is  in  some  in  the  cloaca,  while 
in  others  there  is  a  small  orifice  situated  behind  the  anus, 
which  gives  vent  to  tlie  sexual  cvacu.ilions. 

In  some  of  the  oviparous  abdominal  fishes,  there  are 
two  cartilaginous  fins  situated  between  the  ventral  fins, 
and  supposed  by  La  Cepede  to  be  the  external  openings 
of  the  sexual  organs.  They  are  termed  Ijy  him  yl/i/wndi- 
ees  genitals. 

We  jjosscss  few  accurate  experiments  on  the  chemical 
composition  of  the  seminal  fluid  of  fishes.  Fourcroy  pub- 
lished in  the  Jnnales  cle  Chim.  vol.  Ixiv.  p.  3  some  experi- 
ments on  the  milt  of  the  carp.  It  was  neither  acid  nor 
alkaline.  It  appears  to  consist  of  albumen,  gelatine,  phos- 
phorus, phosphat  of  lime,  phosphat  of  magnesia,  and 
niuriat  of  ammonia.  More  recently,  Dr  John  subjected 
the  milt  of  a  tench  to  a  chemical  analysis,  and  obtained  the 
following  ingredients  :  water,  insoluble  albumen,  gelatine, 
phosphat  of  ammonia,  phosphat  of  lime,  phosphat  of  mag- 
nesia, and  alkaline  phosphat.  He  could  not  detect  the  pre- 
sence of  any  phosphorus,  which  had  been  given  as  a  con- 
stituent by  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin.  In  all  these  exam- 
ples, however,  the  seminal  fluid  was  mixed  with  the  sub- 
stance of  the  testes. 

In  the  females  of  this  division,  the  ovary,  usually  term- 
ed the  roe,  is  double  in  the  greater  number  of  fishes,  but 
in  a  few  it  appears  to  be  single.  It  occupies  nearly  the 
same  position  as  the  milt  in  the  males.  It  consists  of  a 
♦  bin  delicate  membrane  inclosing  the  ova.  These  are 
generally  disposed  in  transverse  layers,  connected  by 
means  of  blood  vessels.  There  is  no  distinct  oviduct.  The 
'external  openings  are  similar  to  those  in  the  male. 

Previous  to  the  deposition  or  ejection  of  the  roe  or  eggs 
by  the  female,  a  union  has  been  formed  with  a  male.  But 
this  conncc  tion  is  merely  temporary,  and  is  dissolved  im- 
mediately after  the  impregnation  of  the  egg  has  taken 
place.  In  the  Cyclopterus  lumpus,  however,  it  is  stated 
that  this  connection  is  of  longer  duration,  that  they  con- 
(inue  to  watch  over  the  eggs  with  tender  solicitude,  and 
defend  them  from  the  rapacity  of  other  fishes.  The  plea- 
sure derived  from  the  belief  in  this  singular  example  of  pa- 
rental care  is  in  a  great  measure  destroyed  by  the  hint 
■which  has  been  thrown  out,  that  they  defend  the  eggs  from 
the  attack  of  other  fishes,  that  they  may  appropriate  them 
as  a  feast  to  themselves. 

The  ova  are  first  deposited  by  the  female,  and  then  tlic 
male  pours  upon  them  the  impregnating  semen.  In  many 
instances,  they  form  a  hole  in  the  sand,  by  their  mutual 
assistance,  and  place  therein  the  roc ;  in  other  instances, 
the  roe  is  deposited  in  the  crevices  of  rocks,  or  on  sea 
weeds  or  aquatic  plants.  But  it  would  be  endless  to  de- 
tail the  various  ways  (even  were  we  better  acquainted 
with  them  than  wc  profess  to  be)  in  which  fishes  perform 
this  curious  function  of  tlicir  naturg. 


The  eggs  of  fishes  are  very  various  with  respect  to 
colour,  but  agree  in  being  of  a  spherical  form.  The  integU' 
ment  is  more  or  less  firm  according  to  the  species.  The 
yolk,  instead  of  occupying  the  centre,  as  in  tlie  eggs  of 
birds,  is  placed  laterally,  and  is  surrounded  by  the  glairc, 
or  albuminous  matter.  Between  the  yolk  and  the  glairc 
is  situated  the  germ  or  eml)ryo.  The  germ  becomes 
ready  for  exclusion  a'  very  difTcrcnt  periods,  according  to 
the  species.  Tnus  the  egg  of  the  carp  is  said  to  bo  per- 
fected in  the  course  of  three  weeks,  while  that  of  the  sal- 
mon requires  as  many  months.  But  in  the  eggs  of  the 
same  species,  a  great  deal  depends  on  the  temiierature  to 
wnich  they  arc  exposed.  In  the  same  pond,  those  eggs 
are  soonest  liatched  which  have  been  deposited  in  the  shal- 
lowest water. 

As  the  embryo  is  developed,  the  heart  first  appears,  af- 
terwards the  spine,  eyes,  and  tail.  The  organs  of  motion 
are  evolved  in  tlie  following  order.  The  pectoral  fins  first 
make  their  appearance,  and  afterwards  those  of  the  tail  ; 
the  dorsal  fins  follow  ;  and  ilicn  the  ventral  and  anal  fins. 

2.  Ovovivi/mrous  ft./ics,  vjilh  the  se.xes  distinct.  In  this 
division  are  iiicluUed  tlie  chondroplerygii,  and  likewise  a 
few  osseous  fishes  Sexual  intercourse  takes  place,  and 
the  eggs  are  hatched  in  the  uterus,  and  excluded  along 
with  the  fry. 

In  the  males  of  this  division,  at  least  in  those  of  the 
choiidropteiygii,  the  testes  are  two  in  number,  flat,  of 
great  extent,  and  situated  between  the  spine  and  the  sto- 
mach and  iiUeslines.  Each  is  divided  inio  two  portions  ; 
the  first  rescinliles  the  soft  milt  of  oviparous  fishes,  and 
the  second  consists  of  small  spherical  glandular  bodies. 
From  these  an  epididymis  is  produced,  chiefly  composed 
of  convoluted  tubes,  wnich  terminate  in  a  vas  deferens, 
the  under  part  of  which  is  greatly  dilated,  and  forms,  as  in 
birds,  a  considerable  recepiable,  or  vesicula  seminalis. 
Contiguous  to  the  outer  side  of  the  dilated  end  of  the  vas 
deferens,  there  is  a  bag  of  considerable  size,  filled  witii  u 
green  liquor,  which  is  discharged  into  the  same  funnel 
with  the  semen,  and  probably  at  the  same  time  with  it.  By 
some,  this  is  considered  as  a  vesicula  seminalis,  while  by 
others  it  is  regarded  as  supplying  the  place  of  a  prostate 
gland.  The  funnel  through  which  the  seminal  fluid  is 
poured  opens  near  the  cloaca. 

In  the  males  of  the  chondroptcrigii  there  are  certain 
organs  situated  near  the  anus,  consisting  of  bone,  cartilage, 
and  muscles.  These  were  long  regarded  as  the  external 
organs  of  reproduction.  But  Rondeletius  was  of  opinion 
that  these  were  only  accessory  organs,  and  enabled  the 
males  to  retain  the  females  more  closely  during  coition. 
The  celebrated  ichthyologist  Bloch,  from  dissections,  ar- 
rived at  the  same  conclusion. 

The  late  Mr  Montagu  has  observed  some  peculiarities 
in  the  sexes  of  the  skate,  which  deserve  to  be  noticed. 
These  are  enumerated  in  the  Alt-moirs  of  the  Wernerian 
A''atural  History  Soc!>«!/,  vol.  ii.  p.  414.  After  speaking 
of  the  appendages  at  the  base  of  the  tail,  he  says,  "  Ac- 
companying this  truly  masculine  distinction  are  series  of 
large  reclined  hooked  spines,  never  to  be  found  on  the 
other  sex,  and  which  begin  to  shew  themselves  early  in 
all  the  species  hitherto  examined  ;  these  are  placed  in  four 
distinct  series,  one  on  each  shoulder  or  fore-part  o*f  the 
wing,  or  pectoral  fin,  and  one  on  each  angle  of  the  wing. 
These  spines  are  complete  hooks,  resembling  those  used 
for  fishing,  and  lie  with  their  points  reclined  inwards  in  two 
or  three,  and  sometimes  four  parallel  lines,  but  the  num- 
ber of  rows,  and  number  in  each  row,  depends  on  age  ; 
for  in  very  young  spt  cimens  I  have  noticed  only  four  or 
five  spines  in  a  single  row.  For  what  purpose  this  formi- 
dable  armoury  is  given  exclusively  to  the  males  is  not 
koo\vnj  but  as  the  books  are  extremely  sliarp,  and  lie  part- 
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)y  corxealec!,  with  tlieir  poiDls  a  trifle  reflected,  the  fish- 
ermen's hands  are  irequently  lacerated  by  incautiously 
handling  the  fisn.  These  formidable  spines,  peculiar  to 
the  masculine  gender,  have  occasionably  been  fixed  on  as 
a  specific  ciiaracter;  and  as  it  does  not  appear  to  be  gen- 
erally known,  that  it  is  only  a  sexual  distinction,  it  has 
been  tnouglit  proper  to  notice  it  for  the  advantage  of  others 
^vho  may  be  pursuing  the  same  track.  There  is  another 
circumstance  which  perhaps,  in  the  discrimination  of  spe- 
qies,  requires  more  attention  than  usual  :  that  is,  tlie  teeth 
cf  both  sexes  of  each  species.  The  necessity  of  this  is 
particularly  evinced  by  the  great  difference  observable  in 
the  teeth  of  the  two  sexes  of  the  thornback,  Rnia  clavata. 

In  search  of  both  sexes  of  this  species.  1  was  natu- 
rally led  by  the  usually  described  essential  character  of 
the  teeth  being  blunt,  and  I  was  not  a  little  surprised 
^vllen,  amongst  several  hundreds  examined,  not  one  male 
could  be  found  ;  but  I  noticed  a  ray,  not  unfiequently  ta- 
ken with  the  tliornback,  that  was  in  every  other  respect 
similar,  except  that  the  wings  were  generally  not  so  rough, 
anc]  sometimes  quite  smooth  about  the  middle.  A  varie- 
ty also  of  this  fis>h  had  an  oblong  du^ky  spot  surrounded 
with  white,  in  the  middle  of  each  wing.  The  teeth  of 
these  fishes  were  not  above  half  the  size  of  those  of  the  fe- 
male tliornback,  and  except  a  few  of  the  outer  series  on 
the  lips  were  sharp  pointed.  For  a  long  time  I  was  puz- 
zled 10  discover  to  what  species  of  Raia  these  belonged, 
till,  after  an  examination  ot  a  great  number,  I  began  to  be  as 
mucii  surprised  at  not  finding  a  female  amongst  such  a 
quantity  of  these,  as  1  was  at  not  finding  a  male  amongst 
those  with  blunt  teetn.  Tnese  circumstances  naturally 
induced  me  to  conclude,  that  the  sexes  of  clavala  had  not 
been  accurately  defined,  and  that  the  leading  character  of 
blunt  teeth  might  have  been  drawn  from  the  female  only. 
The  fishermen  had  not  noticed  the  distinction  of  the  teeth 
in  these  fishes,  and  had  considered  all  of  them  to  be  thorn- 
backs.  After  much  attention  to  the  subject,  and  after  hav- 
ing offered  a  premium  for  a  male  thornback  with  blunt 
teeth,  an  intelligent  fisherman  assured  me,  he  had  exam- 
ined a  vast  number  since  I  pointed  out  the  distinction  of 
the  teeth,  and  that  he  could  not  find  one  instance  of  a  male 
with  blunt  teeth,  nor  a  female  with  sharp  teeth.  It  may 
therefore  be  fairly  inferred,  that  the  sexes  of  the  thornback 
actually  differ  in  this  particular,  and  that  the  male  has 
probably  been  described  as  a  different  species,  but  under 
what  title  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain,  unless  it  be  R.ija  ful- 
lonica  of  some  authors." 

The  male  organs  of  the  sharks  and  rays  are  such  as  we 
have  now  described  ;  but  few  accurate  observations  have 
been  made  on  the  male  organs  of  those  ovoviviparous  fish- 
es, which  belong  to  the  branchiostegous  and  osseous  tribes, 
such  as  the  syngnathus,  blennius,  and  mursena. 

In  [.he females  of  the  sharks  and  rays,  the  ovaria,  two 
in  number,  are  situated  at  the  sides  of  the  spine,  and  con- 
tain ova  of  different  sizes.  From  each  of  these  proceeds 
an  oviduct,  the  anterior  extremities  of  which  are  united  to 
the  diaphragm  and  spine.  Internally,  these  ducts  are  cov- 
ered with  glandular  papillae,  and  pass  through  a  large 
glanduhr  body.  After  passing  this  body,  they  dilate  into 
a  large  sac,  which  is  the  uterus. 

When  the  ova  pass  into  the  oviduct,  they  are  carried  to 
this  glandular  body,  which  is  supposed  to  secrete  the  glaire 
or  albuminous  part,  and  afterwards  conveyed  to  the  uterus, 
wliere  they  receive  the  shell.  At  what  period  the  egg 
becomes  impregnated,  or  in  what  manner  the  operation  is 
performed,  are  questions  to  which  no  satisfactory  answers 
can  he  returned. 

The  eggs  are  of  a  quadrangular  form,  with  processes  at 
the  four  corners.  By  some  they  are  called  sea-mice,  but 
by  our  fishermen  they  are  known  by  the  name  of  i.kate  or 


fihark  fmrses.  The  shell  has  a  horny  consistence,  and  may 
olten  be  observed,  at  certain  seasons,  among  the  rejecta- 
meiila  of  the  sea. 

When  the  young  fish  have  been  perfected  in  the  uterus, 
where  they  derive  their  nourishment  exclusively  from  the 
egg,  and  not  from  the  mother,  they  are  ejected  through 
the  openings  of  each  uterus,  at  the  sides  of  the  cloaca;  and. 
upon  escaping  from  the  shell,  enjoy  immediately  an 
independent  existence,  and  begin  to  search  after  new 
nourishment. 

3.  Ovifiarous  Jisfies  z'jhicli  are  hermalihrodite.  Instances 
of  hermaphroditism  among  fishes  were  for  a  long  period 
considered  rare,  and  always  as  accidental.  Baster  detect- 
ed such  an  arrangement  in  the  whiting,  and  Duhamel  ob- 
served the  same  in  the  carp.  But  it  was  reserved  for  that 
able  anatomist,  Sir  Everard  Home,  to  point  out  a  particu- 
lar tribe  of  fishes,  in  which  the  organs  of  both  sexes  are  al- 
ways present  in  the  same  individual. 

Having  been  unsuccessful  in  obtaining  any  male  lam- 
preys, although  he  got  what  were  considered  as  females  in 
abundance.  Sir  Everard  began  to  suspect  that  the  individu- 
als of  the  species  were  hermaphrodites,  and  his  observa- 
tion on  these  fish  at  different  periods  justified  his  conjec- 
tures. 

"  I  found,  (says  he,  Phil.  Trans.  A.  D.  1815,  Part  II.  p. 
266),  upon  examination,  that  the  two  glandular  bodies  pro- 
jecting into  the  belly,  one  on  each  side  of  the  ovarium, 
which  have  always  been  supposed  to  be  the  kidneys,  varied 
very  much  in  size  and  appearance  at  the  beginning  and 
end  of  the  season.  When  the  ova  are  so  small  that  the 
animal  is  reputed  to  be  a  male,  these  glandular  bodies,  and 
the  black  substance  upon  which  they  lie,  appear  to  form  one 
mass,  and  the  duct  upon  the  anterior  part  is  thin 
and  almost  transparent,  containing  a  fluid  equally  so;  but  in 
the  end  of  May, when  the  ova  increase  in  size,these  glandu- 
lar bodies  become  larger,  more  turgid,  and  have  a  distinct 
line  of  separation  between  them  and  the  black  substance 
behind  ;  their  structure  is  more  developed,  being  evidently 
composed  of  tubuli  running  in  a  transverse  direction,  and 
the  ducts  leading  from  them  are  thicker  in  their  coats, 
and  larger  in  size. 

"On  the  5th  of  June,  the  ova  were  found  to  be  of  the 
full  size ;  and  a  small  transparent  speck,  not  before  to  be 
observed,  was  seen  in  each  ;  at  this  time  the  tubular  struc- 
ture had  an  increased  breadth,  and  the  duct  going  from  it 
contained  a  ropy  fluid,  which,  when  examined  in  the  field 
of  the  microscope,  xvas  found  to  be  composed  of  small 
globules  in  a  transparent  fluid.  On  the  9th  of  June,  nei- 
ther the  ova  nor  the  tubular  structure  had  undergone  any 
change.  On  the  1 1th  of  June,  the  ova  were  of  the  same  size, 
but  the  slightest  force  detached  them  from  the  ovarium  ; 
the  tubulai  structure  had  increased  still  more  in  size, 
the  fluid  in  the  ducts  was  thicker,  more  ropy,  and  when 
water  was  added  to  it  in  the  field  of  the  microscope,  it  co- 
agulated, and  what  was  before  made  up  of  globules  had  now 
the  appearance  cf  flakes.  The  ova  do  not  pass  out  at  an 
excretory  duct,  as  in  fishes,  but  drop  from  the  cells  in 
the  ovarium  in  which  they  were  formed  into  the  ca\'iy 
of  the  abdomen,  and  escape  by  two  small  apertures  at  ti  e 
lower  part  of  that  cavity,  into  a  tube  common  to  them  ar.d 
to  the  semen  in  which  they  are  impregnated."  \n  the 
lampern  or  pride,  and  in  the  gastrobranchuscoecus,  a  simi; 
lar  structure  is  observable." 

Although  these  observations  leave  little  room  to  doubt 
that  the  animals  in  question  are  hermaphrodites,  still  it  re- 
mains to  be  determined  at  what  precise  period,  or  in  what 
position,  the  eggs  are  impregnated. 

Although  the  sexual  organs  of  fishes  had  been  long 
known,  it  was  not  until  the  middle  of  the  18th  century 
that  any  experiments  were  performed  to  ascertsiin  the  cf- 
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feet  of  their  abstraction.  TuUy  appeals  to  have  been  the 
first  person  who  pcilormcd  the  opcuaion,  and  an  account 
of  his  experiments  has  been  published  in  the  Gent.  Mag. 
vol.  XXV.  p.  416.  and  in  I'/iii.  Trans,,  vol.  xlviii.  Wnen 
the  abdomen  of  the  fish  is  laid  open,  and  the  milt  or  roe 
carefully  separated,  and  the  wound  sewed  up  again,  the 
fish  appears  to  experience  but  little  pain,  and  the  wound 
heals  in  a  few  weeks.  These  experiments  have  ticquinl- 
ly  been  performed  on  the  carp,  and  they  are  attended 
with  little  risk.  The  fish  grows  to  a  larger  size,  and  its 
flesh  is  said  to  have  a  more  delicate  flavour.  Hut  castra- 
tion has  never  come  into  general  use  among  the  propne- 
lors  of  fish  ponds,  being  seldom  performed  but  from  mo- 
tives of  curiosity  or  science. 

We  have  already  stated,  that  the  impregnation  of  the 
egg  takes  place  without  the  body  of  the  female,  and  the 
experiments  which  have  been  conducted  to  establish  this 
jioint  have  likewise  made  us  acquainted  with  the  exist- 
ence oi  hijbridjishes.  Even  in  a  coninion  fisli-pond,  where 
carp  and  trout  are  permiited  to  live  in  company,  the  carp 
sometimes  impregnates  the  eggs  of  the  trout,  or  the  trout 
those  of  the  carp.  The  limits,  however,  within  which 
this  irregularity  is  confined,  have  never  been  investigated 
with  care. 

Fishes  exhibit  very  remarkable  differences  in  regard  to 
\hc7iumbeT  of  eggs  which  tliey  produce.  The  rays  and 
sharks  seem  to  prepare  but  a  very  limited  number.  Ron- 
delelius  states  the  number  in  the  Sciualus  acantliias  at  six  ; 
other  observers  have  found  in  other  species  26,  and  even 
30.  But  the  number  of  eggs  in  other  kinds  of  oviparous 
fish  exceeds  almost  our  jiowers  of  reckoning.  The  fol- 
lowing table  {Phil.  Trans.  1767,)  may  convey  to  the  gene- 
ral reader  some  idea  of  their  prolific  powers. 


Fish. 


Carp  .  .  . 
Cod-fish  . 
[•"lounder . 
Herring  . 
Mackrel  . 
Perch  .  . 
Pike  .  .  . 
Roach  .  . 
Smelt  .  . 
Sole  .  .  . 
irench  .  . 


We 

ght. 

Oz. 

Dr. 

25 

5 

0 

0 

24 

4 

5 

10 

18 

0 

8 

9 

56 

4 

10 

6i 

2- 

0 

14 

8 

40 

0 

Weight  of 
spawn 


Grains. 

2571 
12540 

2200 
480 

12231 
765| 

5100| 
361 
U9i 
:42i 


Number  of 
eggs. 


203109 

36S6760 

1357400 

36960 

546681 

28323 

49304 

81586 

38278 

100362 

583252 


Season. 


April  4. 
Dec  23. 
March  14. 
October  25. 
June  18. 
April  5. 

25. 

May  2. 
March  21. 
June  13. 
May  28. 


It  appears  evident,  from  this  table,  that  there  is  no  re- 
gular proportion  between  the  weight  of  the  fish  and  the 
weight  or  number  of  eggs  produced.  Nor  is  there  any 
estimated  proportion  between  the  number  of  eggs  deposit- 
ed, and  the  number  of  fish  which  arrive  at  maturity.  The 
eggs  are  eagerly  sought  after  by  other  fishes,  by  aquatic 
birds,  and  reptiles.  In  the  young  state,  they  are  pursued 
even  by  their  own  species,  as  well  as  by  beings  belonging 
to  other  classes.     But  for   the  numbers  of  eggs  thus  pio-     cks  which  are  inserted  into  these  organs. 


fish.     In  general,  before  spawniug,  fish  forsake  the  deep 
water,  and  approach  me    shore,  tliat  tlie  roe  being  pi     ed  'I 
in  shallow  water,  the  infiucnco  ol  the  solar  rays  may  vivify  'J 
it.     At  that  season,  some  fish  lorsike  the  salt  water,  and  as-  || 
cend  rivers,  and  after  spawning  retreat  again  to  the  ocean.' 

The  eggs  of  various  species  of  fish  belonging  to  the  ovi-  fj 
parous   order,  with    distinct  sexes,  are  used   as  articles  of 
iood.     Where  circumstances   permit,  they   are  consumed 
while  in  a  recent  state.     In  other  situations  they  are  salted, 
and  form  the  well  known  article  of  trade  ccTmr. 

The  characters  which  the  organs  of  i  eproduction  furnish 
in  the  discrimation  of  species  have  been  hitherto  too  much 
neglecttJ.  Connected  as  lliey  aie  with  the  existence  of  the 
animal,  and  exercising  a  [)owerful  contioul  over  its  habits, 
they  ought  to  be  examnied  with  care,  and  their  appearan-  ' 
ces  recorded  in  detail. 

Sect.  XII.    Organs  of  Electricity. 

From  the  remotest  periods,  the  benumbing  powers  of  ' 
the  torpedo  have  been  the  subject  of  popular  admiration. 
In  the  days  of  Aiistotlc  and  Piin\ ,  some  of  its  curious  pio- 
perties  were  ascertained  ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  year 
1772,  that  any  accurate  observations  were  made  on  the  ani- 
nial,  conducted  on  scientific  principles 

The  resemblance  between  the  sensation  produced  by  the 
torpedo,  and  that  occasioned  by  the  discharge  of  a  jar 
charged  with  electricity,  was  first  pointed  out  by  John 
Walsh,  Fsq.  who  determined,  at  the  same  time,  many  of 
the  phenomena  which  accompany  this  action  of  the  animal. 
Nearly  about  the  same  time,  and  in  consequence  of  exam- 
ples furnished  by  Walsh,  Mr  Hunter  dissected  this  ani- 
mal with  care,  observed  the  appearances  of  its  electrical 
organs,  and  pointed  out  tlieir  relation  to  one  another.  Pre- 
vious to  these  observations  of  Walsh  and  Hiniter,  Borrelli, 
Lorenzini,  and  Reaumur,  had  each  of  them  examined  the 
fish,  and  arrived  at  some  accurate  general  conclusions. 
Since  that  time  the  subject  has  attracted  the  attention  of 
other  investigators,  and  may  now  be  considered  as  having 
received  more  ample  illustration  than  any  other  branch  of 
the  physiology  of  fishes. 

The  structure  of  the  electrical  organs  of  the  torpedo,  and 
the  other  fishes  which  possess  them,  has  been  already  ful- 
ly explained  under  the  article  Electkicitv,  to  which  we 
refer  our  readers.  Since  the  publication  of  that  article, 
Mr  Tod  {P/iil.  "Trans.  1816,  Part  1.  p.  120.)  has  investiga- 
ted the  inlluence  of  the  nerves  in  the  production  of  the 
electricity  which  these  organs  exhibit,  and  added  some 
new  facts  to  those  which  had  been  given  to  the  public  by 
preceding  writers.  He  observes  that  the  columns,  when 
separate  and  uninfluenced  by  external  pressure,  appear  to 
be  of  the  form  of  cylinders,  as  is  shown  as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble by  suspending  them  by  one  of  their  extremities.  The 
different  forms  which  they  exhibit  in  a  horizontal  section  of 
the  whole  organ  are  produced  by  their  unequal  attachment 
to  one  another,  by  the  intermediate  reticulate  substance. 
He  adds,  that  the  electrical  organs  are  so  placed  within 
the  curvature  of  the  semilunar,cartilages  of  the  large  late- 
ral fins,  as  to  be  entirely  under  the  influence  of  the  mus- 


duced,  the  very  race  of  fishes  would  soon  be  extinguished 
by  enemies  wliile  young  ;  and  we  may  add,  that  the  dimi- 
nution of  the  number  of  eggs  would  cut  off"  a  large  sup- 
ply of  food,  and  destroy  that  dependence  which  we  observe 
in  the  polity  of  nature,  of  the  different  races  of  animals  on 
one  another.  * 

The  season  in  which  fish  deposit  their  eggs  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  species,  and  even  the  habit  of  the  individual. 
It  is  well  known  that  among  salmon,  even  in  the  same  river, 
a  difference  of  some  months  is  observable,  and  we  believe 


In  order  to  ascertain  the  share  which  the  nerves  have  in 
producing  the  phenomena,  he  made  an  incision  on  each 
side  of  the  cranium  and  gills  of  a  lively  torpedo,  and  push- 
ed aside  the  electrical  organs  so  as  to  expose  and  divide 
their  nerves.  The  animal  was  then  placed  in  a  bucket  of 
sea  water.  On  examining  it  in  about  two  hours  afterwards, 
he  found  it  impossible  to  elicit  shocks  from  it  by  any  irrita- 
tion ;  but  it  seemed  to  possess  as  much  activity  and  liveli- 
ness as  before,  and  lived  as  long  as  those  animals  from 
wnicl.  si.ucks    had  not  been  received,   and  wnich    had  not 


I 


•that  the  same  remark  is  applicable  to  all  other  kinds  of    undergone  this  change.     Two  of  these  animals  being  pro. 
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oured,  the  nerves  of  the  electrical  organs  of  one  of  them 
were  divided  after  the  manner  above  described.  They 
were  placed  each  in  separate  buckets  of  sea  water, 
and  allowed  to  remain  undisturbed.  This  was  performed 
in  the  morning,  and  when  examined  in  the  evening,  it  was 
impossible  to  distinguish  between  the  liveliness  or  activity 
of  either.  Of  other  two  of  these  animals,  the  nerves  of 
the  electrical  organs  of  one  of  them  were  divided.  Being 
placed  each  in  separate  buckets  of  sea  water,  they  were 
both  irritated  as  nearly  alike  as  possible.  From  the  per- 
fect animal,  shocks  were  received;  after  frecjuent  repetition, 
it  became  weak  and  incapable  of  discharging  the  shock, 
and  soon  died.  The  last  shocks  were  not  perceptible  above 
the  second  joint  of  the  thumb,  and  so  weak  as  to  require 
much  attention  to  observe  them.  From  the  other,  no  shocks 
could  be  received  ;  it  appeared  as  vivacious  as  before,  and 
lived  until  the  second  day.  This  experiment  was  frequent- 
ly repeated  with  nearly  the  same  results.  The  nerves  of 
one  electric  organ  only  being  divided  in  a  lively  torpedo, 
from  which  shocks  had  been  previously  received,  on  irri- 
tating the  animal,  it  was  still  found  capable  of  communica- 
ting the  shock.  Whether  there  was  any  difference  in  the 
degree  of  intensity  could  not  be  distinctly  observed.  One 
electrical  organ  being  altogether  removed,  the  animal  still 
continued  capable  of  discharging  the  electric  shock,  and 
the  same  circumstance  took  place  when  only  one  of  the 
nerves  of  each  electrical  organ  was  divided.  When 
a  wire  was  introduced  through  the  cranium  of  a  torpedo, 
which  had  been  communicating  shocks  very  freely,  all  mo- 
tion immediately  ceased,  and  no  irritation  could  excite  the 
electrical  shock. 

The  shock  is  communicated  through  the  same  conduct- 
ors as  common  electricity,  and  intercepted  by  the  same  non- 
conductors. The  sensation  may  be  commtinicated  to  se- 
veral persons  at  the  same  instant ;  and  it  is  of  no  conse- 
quence whether  the  animal  beinsulated  or  not.  The  shock, 
however,  is  much  stronger  in  air  than  in  water  ;  in  sum- 
mer than  in  winter  ;  when  the  animal  is  in  vigour,  than 
when  in  an  exhausted  state.  The  shocks  generally  follow 
simple  contact  or  irritation  ;  but,  in  some  instances,  when 
caught  by  the  hand,  no  shock  is  dischiuged  until  muscular 
energy  has  been  exerted  in  vain  to  extricate  itself 

This  electrical  discharge  is  in  general  accompanied  by 
an  evident  muscular  action.  There  appears  a  swelling  of 
the  superior  surface  of  the  electrical  organs,  particularly 
towarils  the  anterior  p;irt  opposite  to  the  cranium.  The 
eyes  also  appear  at  the  time  somewhat  retracted.  If  this 
action  of  the  fish  be  too  much  excited,  the  animal  becomes 
debilitiled,  and  soon  expires. 

SpalUrzani,  while  prosecuting  his  experiments  on  this 
subject,  ascertained,  that  the  young  fish  as  well  as  the  old 
possesbed  this  power  ;  and,  what  appears  still  more  sur- 
prizing, even  those  still  in  the  egg  in  the  uterus  were  able 
to  communicate  a  sensible  shock. 

Besides  the  torpedo,  there  are  other  fish  which  possess 
the  same  apparatus,  and  exhibit  the  same  singular  pheno- 
mena. One  of  these,  the  gymnotus  eiectricus,  has  been 
carefully  examined  by  Hunter;  and  the  result  of  his  obser- 
vations, communicated  in  the  65th  volume  of  the  Phil. 
Trans.  A  third  fish,  the  Silurus  electricus,  possesses  the 
same  property;  and  probably  many  moie  with  which  we 
»re  as  yet  unacquainted  ;  although  to  this  list  there  can  on- 
ly be  added  ;u  present  the  Trichiurus  Indicus  and  Tetrao- 
don  electricus. 

The  use  of  this  singular  faculty  has  often  been  pointed 
out  both  by  ancient  and  modern  naturalists.  As  an  instru- 
ment of  defence,  the  exercise  of  such  a  power  will  protect 
the  fish  from  many  of  its  foes  ;  and  when  used  in  the  offen- 
sive, it  will  be  equally  formidable.     Such  animals  may  be 


able  to  benumb  their  smaller  and  defenceless  prey,  and  em- 
ploy their  electrical  energies  in  procuring  food. 

The  characters  furnished  by  the  organs  of  electricity 
were  for  a  long  time  overlooked,  and  were  not  even  per- 
mitted to  constitute  a  generic  distinction.  The  torpedo  was 
long  classed  with  the  rays  ;  and  in  many  systems  fishes 
with  electrical  organs,  and  such  as  are  destitute  of  them, 
still  belong  to  the  same  genus. 


CHAP.  III. 


Condition  of  Fishes. 

The  subjects  which  we  propose  to  discuss  in  this  Chap- 
ter are  rather  of  a  miscellaneous  nature,  and  embrace  a 
variety  of  circumstances  connected  with  the  natural  and 
economical  history  of  fishes.  We  shall  divide  the  whole 
into  eight  sections,  and  in  these  treat  of  the  distribution, 
migrations,  education,  naturalization,  dietetieal  uses,  and 
diseases  of  fish  ;  and  conclude  with  some  observations  on 
the  geological  data  which  they  furnish,  and  the  various 
methods  which  have  been  employed  to  preserve  them  in  a 
museum. 

Sect.  I.     Distribution  of  Fishes. 

We  have  already  stated,  that  fishes  naturally  reside  in 
the  water  ;  but  as  this  element  is  found  to  differ  in  its  con- 
stitution and  temperature  according  to  its  situation,  we  may 
expect  to  find  the  finny  tribes  that  dwell  in  it  influenced  by 
these  circumstances.  At  a  very  early  period,  the  diversi- 
ty in  the  distribution  of  fishes  attracted  the  attention  of  ob- 
servers. Rondeletius  at  last  attempted  a  division  of  this 
class  of  animals,  from  the  different  situations  in  which  they 
are  found,  into  marine,  fluviatile,  lake,  and  pond  fish.  It 
will  be  more  suitable  to  our  present  purpose,  to  consider 
them  as  inhabitants  of  the  sea  or  of  fresh  water. 

The  salt-water  Jishes  are  much  more  numerous  than 
those  which  reside  in  fresh  water.  They  cannot  be  distin- 
guished from  fresh  water  fishes  by  any  peculiarity  of  struc- 
ture, or  external  form.  They  are  always  found  in  the  great- 
est nunibers  in  tideways,  and  on  those  banks  which  are  form- 
ed at  tlie  junclioii  of  opposite  currents.  They  in  general 
resort  to  a  certain  kind  of  bottom,  in  which  we  may  sup- 
pose they  find  a  plentiful  supply  of  food.  Some  are  always 
found  near  rocky  shores,  while  others  prefer  the  sandy  bays. 
Some  are  found  only  in  the  open  ocean,  and  are  termed 
fielagic  ;  others  keep  within  a  short  distance  of  the  coast, 
and  are  termed  littoral.  M.  Risso,  in  the  introduction  to 
his  Ichthyologie  de  Xice,  (8vo.  Paris  1810,  p.  xiv.)  has  the 
following  interesting  notices  respecting  the  distribution  of 
the  fishes  of  the  Mediterranean,  which  we  shall  give  in  his 
own  words.  "  Ces  srandes  profondeurs  sont  herissees  de 
rochers,  et  ne  sont  frequen'ees  que  par  les  Squales,  les  Ba- 
tistes., les  Chimerex.  les  Zi/ihias,  les  Gades,  les  Caranx,  les 
Centrotiotes,  les  Le/iidotd/iires,  les  Trigles,  les  Centrofiomes, 
les  Holocentres,Ws,  Bodians,  les  Tetragonures,  \t%  Pomato- 
mes.  A  cent  metres  de  profondeur,  en  avancant  vers  la  terre, 
le  fond  de  la  mer  est  reconvert  de  fange  et  de  limon,  se- 
jour  impur  de  Raies,  des  Lo/ihies,  des  Cefioles.,  des  Zees, 
des  Pleuronertes,  des  Oligofiodes.  enfin  de  tous  les  poissons 
a  chair  molle  et  baveuse.  En  continuant  de  s'elever  a  cent 
cinquante  metres  de  profondeur,  a  pen  pres,  la  vegetation se 
manifeste:  les  algues,  les  caulinies,  les  ulvcs,  les  conferves, 
les  varecs,  et  les  zoophytes  qui  tapissent  ce  sejour,  y  ap- 
pcUent  les  Ofihidies,  les  Stromalees,  les  Murenes,\e5  Ura- 
noacofles,  les  Fives,  les  Scor/ienes,  les  Feriatediona,]es  La- 
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bres,  les  Sfiares,  les  Lutjans,  Ics  Esoccs,  Ics  ATiircno/iZ-in, 
&c.  Viennent  ensuite  Its  rochci-s  cli<  riv;.s;c,  cCi  Ics  Sijntf- 
nalhes,  Its  CeJitresgues,  les  Bleunics,  les  liairachoUUs,  les 
Gofii'fs,  les  Aofo/i^^rfs  font  Icur  ilemeurc  accouiumeo.  En- 
finles  belles  plaiiiesile  paletset  de  sahlc  on  so  nournssent 
les  Lifiadogaisteres,  les  Jmmodytes,  les  Cattionijmes,  les  Z.c- 
/mto/ira,  les  Gijmnrtras,  les  Oameres,  Ics  Scombresoccs,  les 
Jtrgentincs,  les  Jt/terines,  ks  Slolc/i/torcs,  les  ,/1/u^J/,  Ics 
Ctu/ifes,   el  Ics  Scr/ies." 

These  (liiTcrcnt  depths  at  which  fishes  reside  in  the  sea 
may  be  rci^ulatcd  hy  the  presence  of  suitable  food  in  tiiosc 
places.  When  lishes  live  at  a  great  depth,  the  air  bat; 
secretes  more  oxygen  than  when  residing  near  the  sui  fucc; 
but  this  is  a  circumstance  over  which  the  fish  perhaps  can 
exercise  controul  ;  and  although  the  pressure  upon  the  bo- 
dy must  increase  with  the  depth  in  the  water,  we  are  igno-. 
rant  of  the  effect  produced  on  the  sensations  of  tlie  animal 
by  the  change.  Even  many  pelagic  tish  become  littoral 
during  the  breeding  season,  and  the  littoral  fish  retreat  to 
the  deep  on  the  approach  of  a  storm. 

The  frcsh-watcr  fshcs  arc  not  so  important,  in  an  eco- 
nomical point  of  view,  as  those  which  inliabit  the  ocean. 
Some  species  frequent  rivers,  and  seem  to  require,  for  the 
])reservation  of  their  health,  a  continued  current  of  water. 
Others  live  in  lakes,  and  seem  contented  to  spend  their 
days  where  the  water  is  still.  Like  salt-water  fishes,  tiicy 
appear  to  prefer  particular  altitudes  ;  and  in  ascending 
mountains,  we  may  observe  that  the  fish  in  the  lakes  and 
rivers  have  their  boundaries,  as  well  as  the  vegetables  which 
cover  their  surface.  Thus  U'ahlenberg  found,  that  the 
pike  and  perch  disappeared  from  the  livers  of  the  Lap- 
land Alps  along  with  the  spruce  fir,  and  when  S200 
feet  below  the  line  of  perpetual  snow.  Ascending  200 
feet  higher,  the  gwiniad  and  the  grayling,  are  no  Ion- 
}!;er  to  be  found  in  the  lakes.  Higher  up  still,  or  about 
2000  feet  below  the  line  of  perpetual  snow,  the  char 
disappears  ;  and  beyond  this   boundary  all  fishing  ceases. 

When  a  salt  water  fish  is  put  into  fresh  water,  its  mo- 
tions speedily  become  irregular,  its  respiration  appears 
to  be  affected,  and  unless  released  it  soon  dies.  The  same 
consequences  follow,  when  a  fresh  water  fish  is  suddenly 
immersed  in  salt  water.  In  what  manner  they  are  influ- 
enced by  the  change  has  never  been  satisfactorily  deter- 
mined. 

There  arc  not  a  few  fish  which  may  be  said  to  he  amjihibi- 
aus,  or  capable  of  living  either  in  iVesh  or  salt  water  at 
pleasure.  Such  fish,  in  an  economical  point  of  view,  are  ex- 
tremely valuable,  as  they  furnish  to  the  inhabitants  of  this 
and  other  countries  an  immense  supply  of  food.  The  sal- 
mon may  be  given  as  an  instance  in  this  country,  where, 
from  one  river,  (Tay)  50,000  head  of  full  sized  fish  have 
been  obtained.  To  the  Greenlanders,  their  Angmarsaet,  or 
Salmo  arcticus,  is  perhaps  more  valuable,  as  it  is  formed  in- 
to bread,  as  well  as  consumed  in  afresh  or  salted  state. 

All  these  fishes  seem  to  reside  chielly  in  the  sea.  There 
they  grow  antl  fatten  ;  but  when  the  time  of  spawning  ap- 
proaches, they  forsake  the  salt  water,  and  return  to  rivers 
and.  lakes.  But  this  desertion  of  the  ocean  is  only  tempo- 
rary, and  regulated  by  the  circumstancees  connected  with 
reproduction.  The  instant  the  spawning  is  finished,  they 
repair  with  equal  rapidity  to  the  ocean,  to  repair  tlicir  ex- 
hausted strength,  and  fit  tlicin  for  obeying  ar:ain  the  laws 
of  their  existence.  Some  of  these  fishes  appear  to  be  ca- 
pable of  living  exclusively  in  fresh  water,  when  confined  in 
a  lake  or  river.  We  are  informed  in  the  statistical  account 
of  the  parish  of  Lismore,  when  speaking  of  the  fresh  wateP 
'  lakes  of  that  island,  S/af.   .^cf.  vol.  i.  p.  485.)  "  That  about 

40  or  60  years  ago,  there  were  some  sea  trouts  carried  to 


these  lakes,  the  breed  of  wiiicli  prcs'crv-e  their  distinction 
perfectly  clear  to  this  day.  They  retain  their  shining  sil. 
ver  scales,  thou.^h  they  have  no  comnumication  with  the  sea; 
their  flesh  is  as  red  as  any  salmon,  and  their  taste  is  totally 
diflerenl  from  that  of  the  yellow  trouts." 

The  circumstance  of  some  fish  being  capable  of  living 
cither  in  fresh  or  salt  water  has  suggested  the  idea  of  at- 
tempting to  modify  the  constitution  of  salt  water  fishes,  so 
as  to  enable  them  to  subsist  in  fresh  water.  If  the  change 
is  attempted  to  l)e  produced  in  young  fish  by  degrees,  and 
with  caution,  the  experiment  may  prove  successful,  espe- 
cially with  those  fish  that  reside  chiefly  near  the  sea  shore. 
But  in  the  case  of  fishes  which  live  in  deep  water,  a  change 
not  only  in  the  respiratory  organs  must  be  produced,  but 
likewise  in  those  of  digestion,  as  they  must  subsist  on  a 
new  kind  of  food.  AVc  regard  such  experiments  as 
curious,  but  can  scarcely  bring  ourselves  to  believe  that 
they  will  be  productive  of  an  advantage  to  society.  In  at- 
tempting to  improve  our  fisheries,  we  should  prefer  the 
prudent  advice  of  Virgil  to  the  dreams  of  the  theorist — et 
fjuid  qiteque  fcrat  regio,  et  t/uid  quxi/ue  recuset. 

\Vc  possess  but  few  accurate  observations  on  the  dis- 
tribution of  fishes,  with  respect  to  tejii/ieratiire.  Living  in 
an  element  subject  to  little  variation  from  the  change  of 
the  seasons,  fishes,  like  sea-weeds,  have  an  extensive  range 
of  latitude  as  well  as  longitude  through  which  they 
roam.  But  they  appear  to  abound  iii  the  greatest  variety 
of  species  in  the  ecjuatorial  regions,  and  to  diminish  in  num- 
bers with  regard  to  species  as  we  approach  tlie  poles.  In 
this  country  we  may  observe  a  certain  arrangement  of 
some  of  the  species  with  respect  to  latitude.  Thus  the 
fresh  water  fishes  of  England  are  much  more  numerous 
than  those  in  Scotland.  In  the  sea,  at  the  south  of  Eng- 
land, the  pilchard  is  found  in  abundance,  while  it  is  rare 
in  Scotland.  In  the  seas  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  the  tusk 
(Gadus  brosme)  abounds;  in  the  south  of  Scotland  it  is  very 
rare,  and  in  England  it  is  unknown. 

While  some  fishes  living  in  the  northern  seas,  or  in  al- 
pine lakes,  seem  to  prefer  cold  water,  there  are  fish  which 
appear  to  dwell  even  in  the  waters  of  tepid  springs.  La 
Cepe:le  informs  us  that  Dcsfontaines  found  the  Sfiarua 
Dcsfontaines  in  the  warm  waters  of  the  two  fountains 
which  supply  the  town  of  Cassa  in  the  kingdom  of  Tunis. 
The  waters  raised  Reaumur's  thermometer  30°  above  the 
freezing  point,  or  about  100"  of  Fahrenheit.  The  waters 
contained  no  mineral  impregnations,  and,  when  cooled, 
were  used  by  the  inhabitants. 

Sect.  II.     Migration  of  Fishes. 

TftosE  fishes  which  enter  rivers  for  the  purpose  of 
spawning  perform  their  migrations  annually,  but  do  not 
appear  at  any  very  precise  period.  Their  motions  appear 
to  be  regulated  by  the  condition  of  their  generative  or- 
gans, and  these  are  in  their  turn  controulcd  by  the  tem- 
perature of  the  water  in  which  the  fishes  remain,  or  the 
supply  of  food.  In  rivers,  where  salmon  spawn,  it  is  ob- 
served that  these  fish  continue  entering  the  river  for  the 
space  of  seven  or  eight  months.  Those  marine  fishes, 
such  as  the  herring,  pilchard,  and  many  others,  which 
leave  the  deep  water,  and  approach  the  shores  for  the  pur- 
poses of  spawning,  are  equally  irregular  with  respect  tqi 
their  periods  of  appearing  and  disappearing. 

Besides  these  movements,  which  depend  on  the  genera- 
tive impulse,  many  marine  fishes  appear  to  migrate 
from  one  shore  to  another,  influenced  by  laws  which  have 
never  been  satisfactorily  explained.  Thus  haddocks  liave 
been  known  to  visit  a  coast  for  many  years  in  succession, 
and  then  suddenly  to  disappear,  and  at  the  same  time  all 
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those  predaceous  fish  which  fed  upon  Ihem.  Perhaps 
these  movements  may  depend  upon  the  supply  of  food, 
and  be  regulated  by  circumstances  over  which  we  can  ex- 
ercise no  controul.  Accurate  observations,  however, 
would  probably  ascertain  the  limits  of  these  migrations, 
and  enable  us  to  derive  advantage  from  motions  which  at 
present  we  regard  as  calamitous. 

In  the  summer  season,  all  the  fresh  water  fish  are  ac- 
tive and  lively  ;  but  during  the  winter,  many  species  bury 
themselves  in  the  mud,  and,  in  a  state  of  quiescence  simi- 
lar to  natural  sleep,  outlive  the  vicissitudes  of  that  variable 
season.  While  active  they  require  a  copious  supply  of 
food  ;  but  in  this  state  of  hybernation  they  continue  fast- 
ing, and  without  inconvenience. 

Sect.  III.     Education  of  Fishes. 

The  element  in  which  fishes  reside  removes  them  so 
far  from  our  influence  and  observation,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  estimate  the  amount,  or  the  qualities  of  the  immaterial 
principle  which  they  possess.  We  witness  them  fly  from 
danger,  obey  the  impulse  of  appetite,  and  provide  a  suitable 
place  for  the  eggs  of  their  future  offspring.  These,  how- 
ever, are  in  general  regarded  as  the  lowest  marks  of 
mind,  or  as  mere  blind  instinctive  motions. 

Fishes,  we  have  seen,  possess  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree of  perfection  all  those  external  senses,  by  means  of 
which  the  other  animals  acquire  a  knowledge  of  external 
objects.  Hence  we  we  find  that  they  speedily  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  hand  that  feeds  them,  and  know  the  face 
of  a  stranger.  They  may  be  taught  to  come  to  the  edge 
of  a  pond  when  called  by  their  usual  name,  or  to  assemble 
at  the  sound  of  a  bell.  Baster  even  informs  us  of  a  trout, 
which  had  been  kept  fourteen  years  and  seven  months, 
which  would  come  and  repose  on  the  hand  of  its  master 
while  he  removed  the  water  of  the  vessel  in  which  it  was 
kept. 

That  they  possess  some  powers  of  deliberation,  appears 
evident  from  the  artifices  which  they  employ  to  escape 
from  the  nets  in  which  they  have  been  inclosed,  or  from 
the  hook  which  they  have  incautiously  swallowed.  Sal- 
mon have  been  known  to  lie  close  on  the  ground  in  some 
hollow  place,  to  permit  the  net  to  pass  over  them,  or  by  a 
sudden  spring  to  leap  out  of  the  net.  The  fishing  frog, 
or  angler,  as  it  is  also  called  i^Lofihius  ftiscatorius,)  has 
two  long  tentacula  on  the  head,  resembling  in  appearance 
small  worrhs.  Having  buried  its  body  in  the  sand,  leaving 
only  these  tentacula  exposed,  it  moves  them  backwards 
and  forwards,  until  the  eye  of  some  young  fish  is  attracted 
by  the  deceitful  appearance,  and  falls  a  prey  to  its  lurking 
foe. 

With  regard  to  their  social  instincts,  fishes  present  very 
remarkable  differences.  Some  are  gregarious  at  all  sea- 
sons, while  others  are  solitary,  unless  during  the  breeding 
season.  The  sexual  union  is  merely  temporary,  and  no 
feelings  of  affection  subsist  between  the  parent  and  the 
offspring.  Indeed  the  life  of  a  fish  is  one  continued  scene 
©f  suspicion  and  fear,  no  leisure  being  left  for  the  improve- 
ment of  its  faculties.  Hence  we  are  disposed  to  rank  fish 
as  the  lowest  link  of  the  chain  of  vertebral  animals, — to  re- 
gard the  powers  of  their  immaterial  principle  as  con- 
trolled by  the  dangers  to  which  they  are  exposed  ;  and  as 
almost  exclusively  occupied  in  supplying  the  wants  which 
are  connected  with  the  first  laws  of  existence. 

Sect.  IV.     JVaturalization  of  Fishes. 

Ik  tracing  the   history  of  those  attempts   which  have 
been  made  to  subject  this  portion  of  the  creation  to  our 
Vol.  XI.  Part  I. 


controul,  we  trace  at  the  same  time  the  progicss  of  civili- 
zation and  luxury.  In  Egypt,  they  had  their  sluices  and 
their  fish  ponds  in  the  days  of  Isaiah,  (chap.  xix.  10.)  and 
from  this  early  seat  of  the  arts  and  sciences  the  Romans 
probably  acquired  the  knowledge  of  rearing  and  feeding 
fish.  During  the  more  prosperous  days  of  that  refined 
people,  alniost  every  wealthy  citizen  had  his  fish  ponds. 
In  modern  times,  the  Chinese  bestow  more  attention  on  the 
cultivation  of  fish  than  perhaps  any  other  nation.  And  in 
Europe,  the  importance  of  the  subject  has  been  duly  ap- 
preciated by  the  Swedes,  Prussians,  and  Germans.  In  the 
latter  countries,  a  considerable  part  of  the  revenue  from 
property  is  derived  from  the  carp  ponds. 

In  general,  the  rearing  of  fresh  water  fish  in  artificial 
ponds  has  hitherto  been  chiefly  attempted,  few  trials  hav- 
ing been  made  to  rear  the  salt  water  fish  in  confinement. 
In  the  construction  of  a  pond  for  fresh  water  fish,  care 
should  be  taken  to  have  a  regular  supply  of  water,  free 
from  mineral  impregnations,  to  cover  the  deepest  parts  of 
the  pond  at  least  six  feet.  The  more  extensive  the  shal- 
low ground  at  the  sides  is,  especially  if  it  be  covered  with 
marsh  plants,  so  much  more  abundant  is  the  supply  of 
those  minute  animals,  on  which  many  fish  chielly  subsist. 
Care  should  likewise  be  taken  to  introduce  those  small 
fish,  which,  by  multiplying,  may  furnish  a  constant  supply 
of  food. 

When  fish  ponds  are  formed,  it  is  in  general  the  wish 
of  the  proprietor  to  have  a  certain  number  Tjf  his  stock  in 
good  condition,  that  he  may  have  a  regular  supply  for  his 
table.  For  the  accomplishment  of  this  object,  there  is 
usually  one  pond  set  apart  for  the  purpose,  into  which  are 
introduced  those  full  grown  fish  which  he  wishes  to  feed. 
During  the  winter  season  little  food  is  required,  but  along 
with  the  heat  of  spring  fishes  acquire  a  keen  appetite,  and 
at  that  period  a  constant  supply  of  food  should  be  given 
them.  They  should  be  fed  morning  and  evening  at  a 
stated  time,  and  always  at  the  same  place  in  the  pond. 
The  food  should  consist  of  any  kind  of  corn,  boiled  or 
steeped  in  water  for  some  time  until  it  swells.  Malt  is  es- 
teemed a  very  fattening  food,  and  the  crumbs  of  bread 
steeped  in  ale  ;  but  peas  are  considered  as  little  inferior  to 
either.  Pikes  must  have  an  abundant  supply  of  eels, 
otherwise  they  require  a  long  time  to  fatten.  Some  re- 
commend the  laying  of  dead  carrion  upon  stakes  in  the 
middle  of  the  water,  that  it  may  breed  maggots,  which, 
falling  into  the  water,  furnish  an  abundant  supply  of  very 
acceptable  food. 

In  the  construction  and  management  of  fish  ponds,  there 
are  many  circumstances  of  a  local  nature  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  specify.  The  methods  employed  to  stock  these 
ponds  are  at  present  more  deserving  of  our  attention. 
The  first,  and  certainly  the  most  obvious  method,  is  to  ob- 
tain living  fish  from  similar  situations.  In  catching  thescj 
the  utmost  care  should  be  taken  not  to  bruise  them,  or  to 
rub  oft' their  scales,  and  to  keep  them  as  short  a  time  out 
of  the  water  as  possible.  The  vessels  in  which  they  are 
to  be  carried  should  be  full  of  water,  as  when  the  barrel  is 
not  entirely  full,  the  fish  are  liable  to  be  driven  by  the  cur- 
rents against  the  lid  or  sides.  The  transportation  should 
take  place  only  in  cold  weather,  and  in  the  winter  season, 
(as  fishes  can  bear  cold  belter  than  heat,)  and  should  be 
performed  with  as  much  expedition  as  circumstances  will 
permit. 

The  second  method  of  stocking  fish  ponds  is  in  some 
respects  preferable  to  the  preceding,  especially  when  the 
waters  are  at  a  distance  from  which  the  supply  is  to  be 
obtained.  This  consists  in  ascertaining  those  places  in 
which  the  spawn  of  the  wished  for  species  is  deposited,  and 
conveying  the  impregnated  eggs  to  a   similar  situation  in 
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t/ie  new  ponds.  In  tliis  manner  a  vast  number  of  indi- 
viduals may  be  obiaincd  at  once,  and  with  ijreul  ceiiainty 
of  success,  pTOvi..lcd  they  are  supplied  during  the  journey 
with  fresh  water,  and  but  little  agitated.  The  impregna- 
ted egjjs  may  be  known  by  a  small  aperture,  which  may 
be  detected  on  one  side  by  tncans  of  a  good  microscope, 
and  which  is  scarcely  perceptible  previous  to  impregna- 
tion. By  means  of  this  method,  however,  a  mucli  longer 
period  must  elapse  ere  fish  are  obtained  for  the  table  than 
by  the  former,  although  this  objection  is  in  a  great  mea- 
sure obviated,  by  obtaining  from  tiie  eggs  a  race  of  fish 
with  constitutions  accommodated  to  your  waters. 

The  last  method,  which  has  been  rather  absurdly  termed 
artificial  fecundation,  \ic  owe  to  the  ingenuity  of  M.  Jacobi, 
{Mem.derylcad.  de  Berlin.  1764,  p.  55.)  It  is  founded  on 
a  knowlcds^c  of  the  mode  of  reproduction  in  oviparous 
fishes,  and  in  its  turn  serves  to  illustrate  the  function  of 
generation  in  fishes.  In  those  places  where  the  fish  are 
easily  procured,  a  female  is  obtained,  whose  roe  is  nearly 
ready  for  exclusion,  and  having  prepared  a  proper  box  with 
water,  tlie  fish  is  held  by  the  head,  with  its  tail  downwards, 
and  gently  squeezed  on  llie  belly.  The  eggs  which  are 
peril  ct  readily  run  out  into  the  vessel.  A  male  fish  is 
next  obtained,  and  being  held  in  a  similar  situation,  the 
milt  is  pouretl  upon  the  eggs.  The  eggs  thus  impreg- 
nated are  conveyed  to  a  proper  situation,  as  in  the  second 
method,  and  protected  from  those  enemies  which  we  have 
already  enumerated. 

The  advantages  which  result  from  the  translation  and 
feeding  of  fishes  have  been  felt  and  appreciated  in  other 
countries,  but  in  our  kingdom  they  have  been  in  a  great 
measure  oveilooked.  In  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  we 
may  likewise  include  England,  there  are  multitudes  of 
ponds  and  lakes,  which  are  at  present  mere  useless  wastes, 
but  which,  if  properly  stocked  with  fish,  would  greatly 
contribute  to  the  ])rosperily  of  the  country,  by  furnishing 
an  additional  supply  of  food.  To  our  forefathers  we  owe  the 
intrviduction  of  two  useful  s|iccies  of  fish  into  the  country, 
namely,  the  carfi,  which  was  translated  (probably  from 
France  or  Spain)  into  England  about  the  year  1496,  and 
the/i;A-f,  which  was  naturalized  about  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  The  gold  and  silver  fishes  of  China 
have  likewise  been  naturalized  in  England,  as  objects  of 
beauty.  We  wish  this  catalogue  had  been  more  exten- 
sive ;  we  fondly  hope  that  it  will  soon  increase. 

The  formation  of  ponds  for  salt  water  fish  has  often  been 
the  subject  of  speculation,  but  in  few  instances  has  it 
ever  been  reduced  to  practice.  Indeed  the  motives  for 
constructing  such  a  pond  must  originate  chiefly  in  curiosi- 
ty, as  those  who  are  situated  on  a  sea-coast,  where  such 
ponds  can  only  be  constructed,  have  access  to  that  great 
storehouse  of  life,  and  may  at  all  seasons  derive  from  it  an 
inexhaustible  supply.  Besides,  there  are  few  situations 
favourable  for  the  construction  of  such  a  pond,  and,  even 
where  most  favourable,  an  expensive  barrier  must  be  con- 
structed to  separate  it  from  the  sea.  Some  ponds  of  this 
kind  have  been  constructed  in  Scotland.  These  are  well 
described  in  the  Scots   Mazagine  for  June  1816,  p.  412. 

"  A  good  many  years  a^o,  a  small  fish  pond,  into  which 
sea-water  could  be  easily  introduced,  was  constructed  by 
an  enterprising  individual  at  Peterhead,  in  Abeideensliire, 
(Mr  Arbuthnot).  A  few  sea  fish  were  occasionally  kept  in 
it ;  but  it  soon  fell  into  disuse,  and  it  has  of  late  been  ne- 
glected. This  however  was,  as  far  as  we  know,  the  first 
attempt  of  the  kind  in  this  country. 

Since  that  time  two  sea-fish  ponds,  of  greater  dimensions, 
have  been  formed  by  private  gentlemen  in  Scotland,  for  the 
conveniency  of  supplying  their  families.  One  of  these  is 
at  Valleyfield,  the  seat  of  Sir  Robert  Preston,  Bart,  on  the 


shore  of  the  Frith  of  Forth  ;  the  other  is  situated  in  Wig- 
ton-shire,  in  an  inlet  called  Portnessock,  on  the  peninsular 
ridt^e  of  country  called  the  Rins  of  Galloway,  nine  or  ten 
miles  south  from  Portpatrick,  and  is  the  property  of  Mr 
Macdowall  of  Logan. 

At  the  spot  where  it  is  formed,  there  had  originally  been 
a  small  natural  basin,  communicating  with  the  sea  by  means 
of  a  narrow  sinuous  fissure,  or  perhaps  an  empty  vein  in 
the  rock.  This  basin  has  been  enlarged  and  deepened, 
by  working  away  the  solid  rock,  which  is  grey  wacke  slate. 
At  flood-tide,  the  water  covers,  to  the  depth  of  two  or 
three  feet,  a  ledge  or  walk  which  passes  round  an  interior 
or  deeper  pond,  and,  at  this  time  allows  tolerably  ample 
space  for  the  rapid  motions  of  the  fish. 

The  pond  is  replenished  with  fishes  by  the  keeper,  whose 
house  is  hard  by.  In  easy  weather,  this  man  rows  out  in 
his  fishing  coble,  to  the  mouth  of  Logan  Bay,  in  which  the 
inlet  of  Portnessock  is  situated.  For  catching  the  fish,  he 
uses  the  common  hand  line,  and  the  usual  baits.  He  is 
provided  with  a  wide  tub,  into  which  he  puts  a  convenient 
(juantity  of  sea  water  :  to  this  tub  he  immediately  commits 
such  part  of  his  capture  as  happen  to  be  a  little  hurt  by  the 
hook.  He  finds  it  necessary,  during  summer,  to  cover 
the  tub  with  a  cloth  ;  and  in  sultry  weather  he  experiences 
difficulty  in  keeping  the  fishes  alive  in  the  tub  till  he  reach 
the  shore.  This,  it  seems  evident,  cannot  be  ascribed  either 
to  mere  heat,  or  to  the  exhausting  of  the  air  contained  in 
the  water,  by  the  respiration  of  the  fishes.  In  all  proba- 
bility, it  depends  on  the  influence  of  the  electric  fluid  of 
the  atmosphere.  Dc  La  Cepede,  in  his  essay  on  the  cul- 
ture of  fresh-water  fishes,  particularly  mentions  the  pow- 
erful effect  of  this  fluid  on  them,  when  confined  in  small 
portions  of  water,  in  the  course  of  their  transference  from 
one  place  to  another. 

As  might  naturally  be  supposed,  the  fisherman  prefers 
for  the  pond  young  fish,  or  at  most  those  of  middle  size  to 
those  of  large  growth.  In  selecting  cod-fish,  for  example, 
he  rejects  all  that  exceed  61b.  giving  the  preference  to  what 
he  styles  lumps-,  or  young  cod-fish,  weighing  4  lb.  or  5  lb. 
In  the  pond,  the  fish  are  not  only  preserved  alive  till  want- 
ed for  use,  but,  being  regularly  fed,  arc  found  to  be  fatten- 
ed. They  are  taken  for  use,  however,  merely  by  the  line 
and  hook  ;  and  it  is  probable,  that  the  fish  in  best  condition 
will  not  always  be  the  fii  st  to  catch  at  the  bait. 

The  fishes  we  observed  in  the  pond  were  the  following: 

1.  Cod  [Gadus  morhua').  They  were  lively,  and  caught 
greedily  at  shell-fish,  which  we  threw  into  the  pond.  They 
kept  chiefly,  however,  in  the  deep  water,  and,  after  ap- 
proaching with  a  circular  sweep,  antl  making  a  snatch  at  the 
prey,  descended  out  of  sight  to  devour  it.  It  has  often  been 
doubted,  whether  the  red  ware  codling  of  Scotland  was 
the  young  merely  of  the  common  cod,  or  a  distinct  species, 
Gadus  callarian.  Here  one  would  think  the  question  might 
easily  be  decided.  Upon  describing  this  red  ware  codling, 
we  were  assured  that  it  occurs  on  the  coast  of  Galloway, 
and  that  it  had  sometimes  been  caught  and  placed  in  the 
pond  ;  but  that,  after  a  year,  it  became  as  large  and  as  pale 
in  colour  as  a  common  grey  cod.  This  accords  with 
our  own  observations,  made  in  less  favourable  circumstan- 
ces. 

2.  Hadock  (G.  eglejinus).  These,  contrary  to  expec- 
tations, we  found  to  be  tne  tamest  fishes  in  the  pond.  At 
ebb  tide,  they  come  to  the  inner  margin,  and  eat  limpets 
from  tlie  hand  of  a  little  boy,  the  son  of  the  keeper.  They 
appeared  white,  and  rather  sickly.  One  was  diseased  about 
the  eyes. 

3.  Coalfish  (G.  carbonarius).  Some  of  these  were  of  a 
large  size,  exceeding  in  dimensions  the  largest  cod  in  the 
pond.     No  fish  has  received  so  many  different  names  as  the 
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coalfish.  When  young,  it  is  called  at  Edinburgh,  podley; 
in  the  northern  islands,  sillock ;  in  Galloway,  blochan. 
When  a  year  old,  it  is  styled  cooth,  or  piltock,  in  the  north; 
and  glasson  in  the  south-west  of  Scotland.  When  full 
grown,  it  is  named  sethe  in  the  north  ;  and  stenlock  in  the 
south-west.  Accordingly  we  were  now  told,  that  "  these 
stenlocks  were  mere  blochans  when  they  were  put  in." 
They  were  become  of  a  fine  dark  purple  colour.  Ther 
were  bold  and  familiar,  floating  about  slowly  and  majes- 
tically, till  some  food  was  thrown  to  them  :  this  they  seiz- 
ed voraciously,  whether  it  consisted  of  shell-fish,  or  ship 
biscuit.  We  were  informed,  that  they  too  occasionally  ap- 
proach the  margin,  and  take  their  food  from  the  keeper's 
hand. 

4.  Whiting  (G.  merlangus).  These  were  scarce  in  the 
pond,  and  very  shy. 

5.  Pollack  (G.  pollac/iius).  This  was  pretty  common, 
and  has  been  found  to  answer  very  well  as  a  pond  fish.  It 
is  generally  called  layde  or  lythe. 

Besides  these  five  species  of  gadus,  we  were  told  that  the 
ling(G.  molva)  had  occasionally  been  kept  in  the  pond. 

6.  Salmon  (Sahno  salar).  This  was  the  wildest  and  the 
quickest  in  its  motions  of  all  the  inhabitants.  When  a  mus- 
sel or  limpet,  freed  from  the  shell,  was  thrown  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  the  salmon  very  often  darted  forward  and 
took  the  prey  from  all  competitors,  disappearing  with  a 
sudden  jerk  and  turn  of  the  body.  I  suspected  this  to  be  the 
salmon-trout  (S.  trutta)  ;  but  was  assured  that  it  was  the 
real  salmon,  which  is  occasionally  taken  in  the  bay. 

7.  Flat-fish,  or  flounders,  of  two  sorts,  were  also  in  the 
pond  ;  but  they  naturally  kept  at  the  bottom,  and  we  did 
not  see  them.  From  the  description  given  by  the  people, 
we  concluded  that  they  were  dab  and  young  plaise. 

The  food  given  to  the  fishes  consists  chiefly  of  sand-eels 
and  of  shell-fish,  particularly  limpets  and  mussels.  In  the 
herring-fishery  season,  they  cut  herrings  in  pieces  for  this 
purpose. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  all  the  kinds  of  sea-fish  above  enu- 
merated seem  to  agree  very  well  together.  No  fighting 
had  ever  been  observed  by  the  keeper,  and  seldom  any  chas- 
ing of  one  species  by  another. 

None  of  the  fish  have  ever  bred  ;  indeed,  no  opportunity 
of  breeding  is  afforded  to  them.  A  warm  and  shallow  re- 
treat, laid  with  sand  and  gravel,  would  have  to  be  prepared 
for  some  species  ;  and  large  stones,  with  sea-weed  grow- 
ing on  them,  would  have  to  be  transferred  to  the  pond,  and 
placed  so  as  to  be  constantly  immersed  in  the  water  for  the 
use  of  others.  The  dimensions  of  the  present  pond,  how- 
ever, are  too  circumscribed  to  admit  of  its  being  used  as  a 
breeding  place.  An  addition  for  this  purpose  might, 
■without  much  difficulty,  be  formed,  and  here  some  curious 
observations  might  be  made.  The  spawn  of  various  sea- 
fishes  is  frequently  accidentally  dredged  up  by  fishermen, 
and  could  therefore  no  doubt  be  procured  by  using  a 
dredge:  its  degree  of  transparency  indicates  whether  it 
will  prove  prolific.  This  might  be  placed  in  a  protected 
corner  of  the  breeding  pond,  and  its  progress  watched.  On 
this  branch  of  the  natural  history  of  sea  fishes  little  is 
known." 

Sect.  V.     Dietetical  Uses. 

Fish,  considered  as  an  article  of  food,  is  regarded  as 
light,  and  easily  digested,  and  therefore  well  suited  for  the 
young,  the  weak,  and  the  sedentary.  But  for  the  same  rea- 
son it  is  unsuitable  food  for  those  engaged  in  laborious  oc- 
cupations. Among  the  Romans,  he  who  fed  on  fish  was 
regarded  as  eff"eminate.      It  has  often   been   considered, 


though  perhaps  without  cause,  as  promoting  the  fertility 
of  the  human  species;  and  the  immense  population  of  Chi- 
na has  been  ascribed  to  the  abondant  use  of  this  kind  of 
nourishment.  Its  tendency  to  encourage  diseases  of  the 
skin  appear  to  be  universally  acknowledged,  and  is  indeed 
very  evident  in  the  remote  islands  of  this  country,  of  Faroe, 
of  Iceland,  and  of  Norway,  where  fish  forms  so  great  a  pro- 
portion of  tlie  food  of  the  inhabitants. 

Previous  to  using  fish  as  food,  they  have  frequently  to 
undergo  some  sort  of  preparation,  varying  according  to  tlie 
situation,  the  necessities,  or  the  taste  of  the  consumers. 
Where  circumstances  permit,  they  are  in  general  used  in 
afresh  state;  and  even  in  large  cities,  where  the  supply 
must  be  brought  from  a  distance,  various  expedients  are 
resorted  to,  to  prevent  the  progress  of  putrefaction.  By 
far  the  best  contrivance  for  this  purpose  is  the  well-boat, 
in  which  fish  may  be  brought  to  the  place  of  sale  even  in 
a  living  state-  Placing  the  fish  in  boxes,  and  packing 
them  with  ice,  is  another  method,  and  has  been  extensively 
employed,  particularly  in  the  supply  of  the  capital  with 
salmon. 

In  many  maritime  districts,  where  fish  can  be  got  in  abun- 
dance, a  species  of  refinement  in  taste,  at  least  a  departure 
from  the  simplicity  of  nature,  prevails,  to  gratify  which, 
the  fish  are  kept  for  some  days,  until  they  begin  to  putre- 
fy. V\'hen  used  in  this  state,  they  are  far  from  being  disa- 
greeable, unless  to  the  organs  of  smell.  Such  fish  arc 
termed  by  the  Zetlanders  blawn-Jish. 

Where  fish  are  to  be  found  only  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year,  various  methods  have  been  devised  in  order  to  pre- 
serve them  during  the  periods  of  scarcity.  The  simplest 
of  these  processes  is  to  dry  them  in  the  sun.  They  are 
then  used  either  raw  or  boiled,  and  not  unfrequently  in  some 
of  the  poorer  districts  of  the  north  of  Europe,  they  are 
ground  into  powder,  to  be  afterwards  formed  into  bread. 

But  by  far  the  most  successful  method  of  preserving  fish, 
and  the  one  in  daily  use,  is  by  means  of  salt.  For  this  pur- 
pose they  are  packed  with  salt  in  barrels,  as  soon  after  be- 
ing taken  as  possible.  When  boiling  them  for  the  table, 
if  the  water  be  repeatedly  changed,  a  great  portion  of  the 
salt  will  be  abstracted,  and  the  fish  rendered  more  palata- 
ble. In  this  manner  are  preserved  herrings,  pilchards,  cod, 
salmon,  and  many  other  kinds  of  esculent  fish. 

In  many  instances,  after  the  fish  have  been  salted  in  ves- 
sels const.v,;cted  for  the  purpose,  they  are  exposed  to  the 
air,  on  a  gravelly  beach,  or  in  a  house,  and  dried.  Cod, 
ling,  and  tusk,  so  prepared,  are  termed  in  Scotland  salt- 
Jish.  Salmon  in  this  state  is  called  kififi^r,  and  haddocks 
are  called  by  the  name  of  the  place  where  they  have  been 
cured. 

After  being  steeped  in  salt,  herrings  are  in  many  places 
hung  up  in  houses  made  for  the  purpose,  and  dried  with 
the  smoke  of  wood.  In  this  state  they  are  sent  to  market, 
under  the  name  of  red-herrings. 

Although  salt  is  in  general  employed  in  the  preservation 
of  fish,  whether  intended  to  be  kept  moist  or  to  be  dried,  vi- 
negar in  certain  cases  is  added.  This  is  practised  in  this 
country,  at  least  chiefly  with  the  salmon  sent  from  the  re- 
mote districts  to  the  London  market.  It  can  only  be  em- 
ployed in  the  preservation  of  those  fish,  to  which  this  acid 
is  served  as  a  sauce. 

The  flesh  of  fish  is  always  in  the  highest  perfection,  or 
in  season,  as  it  is  called,  during  the  period  of  the  ripening 
of  the  milt  and  the  roe.  After  the  fish  have  deposited  their 
spawn,  the  flesh  becomes  soft,  and  loses  a  great  deal  of  its 
peculiar  flavour.  This  is  owing  to  the  disappearance  of 
the  oil  or  fat  from  the  flesh,  it  having  been  expended  in  the 
function  of  reproduction.   When  in  season,  the  thick  mirs- 
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cular  part  of  the  back,  as  it  contains  the  smallest  quantity 
of  oil,  is  inferior  in  flavour,  or  richness,  to  the  thinner  parts 
about  the  belly,  which  are  esteemed  hy  epicures  as  the  most 
savoury  morsels. 

There  are  some  kinils  of  fishes,  especially  those  which 
inhabit  the  shores  of  warmer  countries,  which  are  reputed 
fioisonous.  These  are,  the  Tctraodon  ocellatus,  scelcratus, 
and  lincatus,  and  the  Sparus  pagurus,  and  a  few  more.  It 
is  generally  supposed,  and  with  some  probability,  that  the 
poisonous  quality  of  these  fish  proceeds  from  the  food  on 
which  they  have  subsisted.  This  conjecture  is  supported 
by  the  history  of  the  mussel  and  the  oyster,  which  owe 
their  occasional  noxious  qualities  to  the  zoophytes  on  wiiich 
they  feed.  Perhaps  the  poisonous  quality  of  these  fishes 
might  be  considerably  diminished,  if  not  entirely  removed, 
were  the  intestines  carefully  taken  away,  and  the  fish  placed 
for  a  short  time  in  salt  brine. 

Sect.  VI.    Diseases  ofjishes. 

Fishes,  in  a  domesticated  state,  are  subject  to  various 
diseases,  the  cause  and  cure  of  which  are  not  satisfactorily 
ascertained.  Trouts,  carps,  and  perches,  are  subject  to 
various  cutaneous  diseases.  During  severe  winters,  when 
the  surface  of  the  ponds  in  which  they  are  kept  are  frozen 
over,  the  various  kind  of  fish  seem  to  contract  diseases, 
and,  in  sucli  cases,  great  mortality  often  prevails.  This 
seems  to  arise  from  want  of  air  in  the  water,  and  can  only 
be  prevented  by  removing  the  fish  to  a  deeper  pond,  through 
which  there  is  a  constant  current.  In  some  rigorous  sea- 
sons, the  extent  of  this  mortality  is  most  alarming,  as  be- 
tween 1788  and  1789,  in  some  districts  of  France  the  inha- 
bitants lost  nearly  all  their  stock  of  carp,  pike,  and  tench. 
Journal  de  Physique.,  November  1789. 

In  the  very  same  year,  an  epidemic  distemper  affected 
even  those  fish  which  live  in  the  sea,  as  the  following  fact, 
communicated  by  the  late  Mr  Creech  of  Edinburgli,  in  the 
Appendix  to  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Statistical  jlccoiuit  of 
Scotland,  satisfactorily  proves  :  "  On  Friday,  the  4tli  De- 
cember 1789,  the  Ship  Hrothers,  Captain  Stewart,  arrived 
at  Leith  from  Archangel.  The  captain  reported,  that  on 
Ihc  coast  of  Lapland  and  Norway  he  sailed  many  leagues 
through  immense  quantities  of  dead  haddocks  floating  in  the 
sea.  He  spoke  several  English  ships,  who  reported  the 
same  fact." 

Fishes  are  greatly  tormented  with  intestinal  worms. 
The  common  stickeback  may  be  quoted  as  a  remarkable 
instance.  Its  death  is  often  occasioned  by  the  increase  of 
the  Tiitiia  solida  of  Gnielin  ;  and  it  is  even  supposed,  that 
the  extinction  of  its  existence  by  tliis  parasite  follows  the 
func'ion  of  reproduction  with  regularity,  jlnnala  of  Phil- 
o«Ci/i/<!/,  February  1816. 

Fishes  exhibit  remarkable  differences  with  respect  to 
their  vivaciousness.  Thus  some  fislies  expire  almost  the 
instant  they  are  taken  out  of  tlie  water,  as  the  herring,  the 
smelt,  &c.  Others  are  capable  of  surviving  hours  and 
eren  days,  when  removed  from  their  native  element,  as  the 
eel,  carp,  and  some  others.  It  sometimes  happens  that 
vivacious  fishes  are  conveyed  to  a  distance  by  hirds,  and 
left,  without  being  killed,  on  ro';ks  or  fields.  This  has 
given  rise  to  many  of  the  absurd  stories  which  have  been 
told  of  showers  of  fislies.  Rondelilius  observes  with  pro- 
priety, that  those  fishes  whose  gill-openings  are  but  im- 
perfectly covered  expire  soonest  when  taken  from  the  wa- 
ter; and  those  fish  whose  branchia  are  protected  by  a  gill- 
lid  which  shuts  close,  or  by  a  narrow  opening,  are  most 
vivacious.  The  air  soon  dries  the  fine  plumes  of  the  bran- 
ehise,  and  obstructs  the  process  of  respiration  and  of  cir- 
culation. 


Few  accurate  observations  have  been  made  to  detcrmiue 
the  a^f  of  fishes.  The  element  in  which  they  reside  is 
supposed  to  preserve  them  from  the  pernicious  influence 
of  sudden  changes  of  temperature  ;  the  slowness  of  the 
process  of  ossification  ;  the  coldness  of  their  blood  ;  and 
the  tardiness  of  all  their  primary  movements,  are  consider- 
ed as  indicating  a  lengthened  existence.  Accordingly  we 
find,  the  age  of  the  carp  has  been  known  to  reach  to  20G 
years,  and  the  pike  to  260. 

The  marks  by  wliich  the  age  of  fishes  may  be  determin- 
ed, have  never  been  pointed  out  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 
As  the  age  of  trees  may  be  guessed  at  by  the  number  of 
concentric  circles  in  the  wood,  so  it  has  been  supposed 
that  the  age  of  fishes  may  be  ascertained  by  the  number  of 
concentric  circles  in  the  scales  or  in  the  vertebrae.  Such 
analogical  reasonings  are  hurtful  to  science,  as  they  occu- 
py the  place  of  observation.  They  have  done  so  in  this  in- 
stance at  least. 

It  is  seldom  that  a  fish  is  permitted  to  die  a  natural 
death,  from  old  age.  During  every  period  of  its  existence 
it  is  surrounded  by  foes;  and  when  no  longer  able  to  exer- 
cise its  wonted  watchfulness,  oi  exert  its  powers  of  defence, 
it  falls  an  easy  prey  to  its  more  powerful  adversaries.  In 
a  domesticated  state,  previous  to  death,  the  dorsal  fins  lose 
the  power  of  maintaining  the  body  in  a  vertical  position, 
the  levity  of  the  belly,  and  the  txli  aordinary  distension  of 
the  air  bag,  reverse  the  natural  position,  so  that  the  back 
becomes  undermost,  aiul  the  animal  floats  on  the  surface. 
Similar  appearances  present  themselves,  when  the  waters 
are  contaminated  by  noxious  mineral  or  vegetable  impreg- 
nations. 

Sect.  VII.  Fossil  Fish. 

The  investigation  of  those  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  race  of  fishes  since  the  formation  of  the  globe, 
is  attended  with  peculiar  difficulty.  The  external  form, 
on  which  in  general  the  specific  distinction  is  founded,  is 
destroyed  by  pressure.  All  distinct  traces  of  the  softer 
parts  nave  disappeared,  and  the  geognost  is  left  to  draw 
his  conclusions  fiom  the  form  ot  the  teeth,  or  the  outline 
and  structure  of  the  skeleton.  Hence  the  conclusions 
which  have  been  drawn  respecting  the  particular  species 
should  be  received  with  caution.  In  llie  newer  rock  for- 
mations, vvliich  have  been  termed  local,  such  as  the  strata 
at  Eiiingcn,  the  remains  of  fishes  have  been  observed,  be- 
longing to  existing  races,  and  still  natives  of  the  neigh- 
bout  ing  lakes.  liut  in  the  rocks  of  those  formations  which 
are  called  universal,  the  skeletons  of  fishes  which  have 
been  found,  in  all  probability  belong  to  species  now  extinct. 
In  examining  the  organic  remains  which  we  consider  of 
this  sort,  it  would  appear  that  the  tectli  of  unknown  sliaiks 
are  more  numerous  than  those  of  any  other  description  of 
fish.  They  are  found  in  all  the  fioetz  limestones  of  this 
country,  in  company  with  the  ancient  camerated  shells. 
Veitebrx  of  osseous  fislies  are  chitfiy  found  in  the  strata 
connected  with  the  chalk  formation,  seldom  in  those  of 
an  older  date. 

Before  concluding  this  chapter,  it  may  not  be  unaccep- 
table to  the  reader  to  be  presented  with  a  few  observations 
on  the  fircservation  of  fishes  for  a  museum. 

The  simplest  method  consists  in  dividing  the  fish  verti- 
cally and  longitudinally,  taking  cai c  to  preserve  attached  to 
one  side  the  anal,  dorsal  and  caudal  fins.  From  this  side  the 
flesh  is  then  to  be  scraped  off,  the  bones  of  the  head  re- 
duced in  size,  the  base  of  the  fins  made  thinner,  and  the 
specimen  then  stretched  out  on  pasteljoard  and  dried.  By 
this  means  a  lateral  view  of  the  fish    is  preserved,    and   if 
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the  fins  and  gill-flap  are  cautiously  spread  out,  the  speci- 
men will  furnish  sufficient  marks  for  recognizing  the  spe  - 
cies.  A  collection  of  such  fishes  may  be  kept  in  a  port- 
folio, similar  to  an  herbarium. 

Many  species  may  be  well  preserved,  by  extracting  the 
contents  of  the  body  at  the  mouth,  or  skinning  the  fish 
with  the  skin  entire  from  the  mouth  towards  the  tail,  in 
the  same  way  as  eels  are  prepared  for  cooking.  Let  it 
then  be  restored  to  its  former  position,  fill  the  whole  with 
fine  sand,  and  having  spread  out  the  fins,  let  it  be  dried 
with  care.  Almost  all  wide-mouthed  cylindrical  or  taper- 
ing fishes  may  be  preserved  in  this  manner.  Some  recom- 
mend filling  the  skin  with  plaster  of  Paris,  while  others 
employ  cotton.  Preserved  fishes  are  usually  covered  with 
a  coat  of  varnish,  to  restore  in  part  the  original  lustre.  But 
no  means  of  this  sort  can  retain  many  of  the  brilliant  co- 
lours which  the  animals  of  this  class  possess  ;  and  even  the 
form  of  some  of  the  soft  parts  cannot  be  preserved.  Hence 
fishes  are  in  general  preserved  in  bottles  of  spirits  of  wine. 
In  this  way,  it  is  true,  they  take  up  much  room,  but  they 
can  be  subjected  to  examination  at  pleasure,  and  all  their 
characters  satisfactorily  exhibited. 


CHAP.  IV. 
Classification  of  Fishes. 

In  the  last  chapter,  when  treating  of  the  structure  and 
function  of  fishes,  we  endeavoured  to  point  out  the  relative 
value  of  those  characters  which  systematic  ichthyologists 
have  hitherto  employed.  We  there  gave  it  as  our  opin- 
ion, that  the  organs  of  respiration  furnish  characters  which 
are  obvious,  permanent,  and  natural.  By  means  of  these 
characters  fishes  may  be  divided  into  two  great  classes, 
viz.  those  wvCaJixed  and  those  \y\\.Ufree  gills;  and  the  in- 
ferior divisions  might  depend  on  circumstances  connected 
with  the  number,  position,  and  structure  of  the  accessory 
organs.  But  instead  of  attempting,  in  this  place,  to  give 
a  new  system  of  ichthyology,  we  propose  to  lay  before 
our  readers  a  condensed  view  of  the  genera,  according  to 
the  system  of  La  Cepede,  the  outlines  of  which  have  been 
already  given  in  the  historical  part  of  this  article.  \\  e 
propose  to  add  occasional  observations  on  the  characters  of 
these  genera,  and  on  the  history  of  rare  or  useful  species. 
In  the  account  of  species  it  is  necessary  to  be  concise,  as 
an  enumeration  of  all  the  known  species  of  fishes,  amount- 
ing to  upwards  of  1470,  would  swell  the  article  to  an  in- 
convenient length. 


Sub-Class  I.     CARTILAGINOUS  FISHES. 

In  the  fishes  belonging  to  this  sub-class,  the  skeleton 
never  becomes  so  much  indurated  as  to  deserve  the  name 
of  bone,  but  continues  in  the  form  of  cartilage,  more  or 
less  compact.  As  this  internal  character  cannot  be  dis- 
covered without  the  use  of  the  dissecting  knife,  its  em- 
ployment in  the  formation  of  the  primary  divisions  of  a 
systematic  arrangement  has  been  justly  condemned  by 
many  naturalists,  and  ought  to  be  relinquished.  The  gen- 
era whicli  are  included  under  this  division  exhibit  great 
differences  in  the  structure  of  their  organs  of  respiration 
and  reproduction. 

Division  I. 

The  cartilaginous  fishes  of  this  division  are  destitute  of 
a  gill-lid  and  gill-flap.     The  gills  are  likewise  fixed. 


Order  I.  APOD.\L.     j^To -ventral  Fins. 

The  structure  of  the  animals  of  this  very  natural  order 
has  been  ably  investigated  by  Sir  Everard  Home,  as  we 
have  already  pointed  out,  while  describing  the  organs  of 
respiration  and  reproduction.  They  constitute  the  last 
link  in  the  chain  of  fishes,  and  form  the  transition  to  the 
molluscous  animals. 

Genus  I.  Petromyzon.     Lamfirey. 

Seven  gill-openings  on  each  side  of  the  neck,  and  an 
aperture  on  the  top  of  the  head. 

The  species  of  this  genus  possess  an  organ  of  adhesion 
on  the  lips,  by  which  they  attach  themselves  to  stones  ; 
hence  the  name  Petromyzon,  from  inrpoi,  la/iis  and  fcv^xu, 
sugo.  La  Cepede  enumerates  nine  species,  three  of  which 
are  British.  They  are  distinguished  by  characters  drawn 
from  the  form  of  the  dorsal  and  caudal  fins.  All  the  spe- 
cies are  vivacious,  and  may  be  kept  in  life  for  a  considera- 
ble time  when  out  of  the  water.  The  P.  Planeri,  found  in 
the  rivulets  of  Thuringia,  when  plunged  into  diluted  al- 
cohol, will  survive  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ;  but 
it  indicates,  by  its  convulsive  movements,  the  painful  effects 
produced  by  the  fluid  on  its  organs  of  respiration.  Some 
of  the  species  are  used  as  food,  but  principally  for  baits. 

Genus  II.  Gastrobranchus,     Hag. 

Gill  openings  two  in  number,  situated  under  the  belly. 
This  genus  was  formed  by  Bloch  from  the  Myxine 
glutinosa  of  Linnaeus.  This  last  author  placed  it  among 
his  Vermes  intestina ;  and  the  former,  upon  restoring  it  to 
its  proper  place  among  fishes,  bestowed  upon  it  a  new 
name.     Only  two  species  are  known. 

* 
Order  IV.     ABDOMINAL. 

This  is  a  very  natural  order.  The  species  are  ovovivi- 
parous,  and  are  distributed  by  Lacepede  into  three  genera. 

Gexus   hi.  Raia.  Ray. 

Body  depressed,  five  gill-openings  on  each  side  placed 
beneath,  mouth  under  the  snout. 

This  is  a  very  extensive  genus,  including,  according  to 
La  Cepede,  thirty-six  species.  Some  naturalists,  however, 
are  disposed  to  regard  a  few  of  these  as  hybrid  animals. 
Several  new  genara  have  been  separated  from  it,  particu- 
larly the  genus  Cephalopterus,  which  includes  those 
species  with  a  divided  snout,  and  the  torpedo,  the  charac- 
ters of  which  we  sliall  shortly  notice.  The  species  have 
been  divided  into  several  sections,  from  the  form  of  the 
teeth,  and  the  spines  on  the  body ;  hut  the  observations  of 
Montagu  appear  to  indicate  these  characters,  as  pointing 
out  the  differences  of  the  sexes,  not  as  sure  marks  by  which 
the  species  may  be  distinguished.  His  remarks  on  this 
subject  we  have  already  stated  under  the  head  of  rejiro- 
duction.  Many  of  the  animals  of  this  genus  grow  to  a 
large  size.  They  furnish  a  wholesome  and  palatable  food, 
and  are  used  either  when  fresh,  salted,  or  dried.  The  spines 
of  some  are  considered  by  the  fishermen  as  venomous. 
One  species,  the  R.  Sephen  of  La  Cepede,  furnishes,  ac- 
cording to  this  author,  the  well  known  article  of  commerce 
termed  shark's  skin,  or  shagreen.  This  skin  is  covered 
with  round  hard  tubercles,  and,  when  dressed,  is  used  to 
cover  boxes  or  cases.  The  squahis  canicula  furnishes 
an  inferior  sort  of  skin,  which  is  often  used  as  a  substi- 
tute, but  the  tubercles  are  smaller,  and  not  so  regular  m 
shape. 
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Genus  IV.  Torpedo.     Cramfi-FUh. 


For   a    desciiptlon    of  one  seen    on   llie   coast  of  Caith- 
ness, seethe  Scots  Magazine  for  tlie   year    1809,   p.    734. 

Genus  VIII.     Aodon. 


Body  smooth,   depressed,  and  obtuse  before  ;   five   gill- 
opcniiigs  on  each  side,  placed  beneath  ;   clcctiical   organs 

single  on  each  side.  Gill-openings,   five   on  each   side;  mouth    destitute   of 

This  genus,  which  has  been  lately   revived,  contains  at  teeth, 

present  four  species  according  to  Risso ;  but   the  charac-  La  Cepcde  separated  this  genus  from  Squalus.     It  con- 

ters  which  separate  them  are  far  from  being  determinate,  tains   three   species,  whose  characters  have  been  but  im- 

The  best  known   species  is  the  Raia  torpedo  of  Linnseus,  pcifcctly  described.     Two  of  these  were  observed  by  For- 

whose  electrical  organs  have  been  already  described  under  skael  in  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  third  was   observed   by  Bru- 

the  article  Electkuity  of  this  work.  nich  at  Marseilles. 


Gekus  V.  Squ.\lus.     Shark. 

Body  round,  tapering;  gill  openings  from  five  to  seven 
on  each  side  of  the  neck. 

This  genus  contains  upwards  of  thirty  species,  whose 
characters  and  organs  have  not  been  described  with  suffi- 
cient attention.  They  exhibit  very  obvious  differences  in 
the  structure  of  their  organs  of  respiration,  and  on  that 
account  ought  to  be  separated  into  several  genera.  The 
characters  furnished  by  the  organs  of  motion  should  be  em- 
ployed in  forming  the  genera  into  sections. 

The  sharks  are  voracious  and  formidable  ;  they  possess 
great  strength,  and  swim  with  considerable  velocity.  The 
smaller  species  are  salted  and  dried,  and  used  as  food. 
The  liver  yields  a  considerable  tiuontity  of  oil,  and  the  skin 
of  some  species  is  used,  on  account  of  its  roughness,  to 
polish  wood,  brass,  or  ivory.  It  is  likewise  employed  to 
make  thongs  and  tackle  for  carriages.  The  teeth  are  em- 
ployed by  savages  to  point  their  arrows,  and  as  a  substitute 
instead  of  knives. 

The  species  are  all  inhabitants  of  the  sea,  and  are  very 
widely  disfributed.  Their  teeth  are  found  imbedded  in 
limestone  rocks  of  different  ages,  and  seem  to  indicate  that 
the  sharks  of  the  first  ages  were  of  a  much  larger  size 
than  those  which  now  exist. 

Genus  VI.     Pristes.     Saw-Fish. 

Snout  produced,  depressed,  and  furnished  with  a  row  of 
teeth  on  each  side. 

This  genus,  which  Latham  [Lin.  Trans,  ii.  p.  273.)  sepa- 
ted  fiom  Squalus,  in  imitation  of  the  older  naturalists, 
contains  five  species,  distinguishable  from  one  another  by 
the  appearances  of  the  teeth  in  the  snout.  The  most  re- 
markable species  is  the  Squalus  pristes  of  Linnaeus,  now 
the  P.  antiquorum  :  the  snout  is  frequent  in  collections. 
This  animal  grows  to  the  length  of  fifteen  feet.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  seas  of  both  hemispheres.  By  means  of  its 
formidable  snout,  it  attacks  with  success  various  kinds  of 
whales,  which  it  lacerates  in  a  dreadful  manner  with  its 
lateral  teeth. 

Genus  VII.     Squatina.     Angel-Fish. 

Body  depressed,  snout  rounded,  mouth  terminal. 

This  genus  was  long  recognized  by  naturalists.  Lin- 
naeus united  it  to  Squalus,  and  recently  it  has  been  reviv- 
ed. It  contains  only  one  species,  the  Stiuahis  squatina  of 
Linnaeus.  This  is  the  mermaid-Jish  of  Artedi,  which,  ac- 
cording to  some  naturalists,  has  given  rise  to  those  stories 
which  we  read  and  hear  concerning  mermaids.  It  is,  how- 
ever, more  probable  that  there  is  a  fish,  not  yet  described 
by  naturalists,  of  an  amphibious  nature,  which  has  been 
occasionally  seen  on  our  coasts,  and  whose  appearance,  at 
a  distance,  bears  some  resemblance   to  the  human  form. 


At  the  conclusion  of  this  account  of  the  cartilaginous  i 
fishes  with  fi.Ked  branchiae,  we  deem  it  expedient  to  direct 
the  attention  of  the  reader  to  tlie  sea  snake  which  was 
cast  ashore  on  Stronsa,  one  of  the  islands  of  Orkney,  in 
September,  1808.  The  anatomical  characters,  furnished 
by  the  mutilated  fragments  which  were  sent  to  the  Wer- 
neiian  Society,  seem  to  point  out  a  connection  with  the 
genus  Sfjualus.  But  the  articulated  fins  on  the  sides,  the 
form  of  the  dorsal  fin,  and  the  lengthened  neck,  clearlv 
prove  the  propriety  of  the  new  genus  constituted  for  its  re- 
ception, and  termed  Halsydrus,  or  sea  snake.  Scots  Mag. 
1809,  p.  7. 

The  structure  of  the  vertebrae  of  this  animal  has  been 
explained  with  great  precision  by  that  celebrated  anatomist 
Dr.  Barclay,  and  figures  of  some  of  the  parts  have  been 
published  from  the  accurate  drawings  of  Mr  Syme.  These, 
and  the  various  descriptions  of  the  animal  sent  from  Ork- 
ney, have  been  given  to  the  world  in  the  first  volume  of 
the  Memoirs  of  the  ITernerian  A'atural  History  Society  of 
Edinburgh. 

Division  II. 

Cartilaginous  fishes,  destitute  of  a  gill-lid,  but  furnish- 
ed with  a  gill-flap. 

Order  VI.     JUGULAR. 

Genus  IX.     Lophius.     Angler. 

One  gill  opening  on  each  side  ;  mouth  large  and  ter- 
minal. 

This  genus  contains  about  eight  species.  Some  natur- 
alists appear  disposed  to  leave  in  this  genus  those  species 
in  which  the  mouth  is  somewhat  contracted,  and  to  form 
another  genus  (Batrachus)  of  the  wide-mouthed  species. 
The  L.  histrio  might  in  that  case  be  considered  as  the  type 
of  the  former,  and  the  common  fishing  frog  (L.  piscatorius) 
as  the  representative  of  the  latter.  The  flesh  of  the  dif- 
ferent species  is  soft,  and  seldom  used  as  an  article  of 
food.  Pliny  remarks  of  the  common  angler,  "  that  it  puts 
forth  the  slender  horns  it  has  beneath  its  eyes,  enticing  by 
that  means  the  little  fish  to  play  round,  till  they  come  with- 
in reach,  when  it  springs  on  them."  The  skin  of  this  ani- 
mal, rendered  transparent  by  oil,  is  sometimes  used  as  a 
mask,  with  a  candle  burning  in  it,  to  represent  the  devil. 

Order  VIL     THORACIC. 

Genus  X.     Balistes.     File-Fish. 

Head  and  body  compressed  ;  about  eight  teeth  in  each 
jaw  ;  gill-openings  narrow. 

In  this  genus  La  Cepede  enumerates  twenty-nine  species. 
They  chiefly  inhabit  the  seas  of  warm  countries.  They 
are  remarkable  for  the  brilliancy  of  their  colours,  which 


are  often  gracefully  disposed, 
poisonous. 
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Order  VIII.     ABDOMINAL. 

Genus  XI.     Chimera.     Sea-Monster. 

One  gill-opening-  on  each  side  of  the  neck ;  tail  pro- 
duced, and  ending  in  a  filament. 

This  genus  consists  of  two  species,  a  southern  and  a 
northern.  The  last  of  these  has  been  repeatedly  found  in 
our  seas. 

Division  III. 

Cartilaginous  fishes,  with  a  gill-lid,  but  destitute  of  a  gill- 
flap. 

Order  XII.     ABDOMINAL. 

Genus  XII.    Polyodon. 

Teeth  in  the  jaws  and  palate. 

We  owe  this  genus  to  La  Cepede.  It  contains  only  one 
species,  found  preserved  in  spirits  in  the  Parisian  museunn. 


Genus  XIII.     Acipenser. 


Sturgeon. 

retractile,   and 


Mouth    bearded  before,  without  teeth, 
placed  under  the  head. 

This  genus  contains  only  four  species,  but  these  are  of 
considerable  importance  in  an  economical  point  of  view  ; 
the  sounds  furnish  isinglass  and  the  roe  caviar.  They  live 
in  the  sea,  and  at  times  ascend  the  rivers  in  troops. 
Their  flesh  is  excellent  and  highly  prized. 

Division  IV. 

Cartilaginous  fishes,  furnished  with  a  gill-lid  and  gill- 
flap. 


Order  XIIL 
Genus  XIV. 


APODAL. 

Ostracion. 


Body  covered  with  an  osseous  coat  of  mail  ;  cutting 
teeth  in  each  jaw. 

This  genus  contains  fifteen  species.  They  are  easily 
recognized  by  the  body  being  covered  with  an  osseous 
plate,  somewhat  resemoling  a  tortoise.  They  are  all  na- 
tives of  the  seas  of  warm  countries.  They  feed  upon  the 
crustaceous  animals,  and  some  of  the  testaceous  mollusca. 
The  flesh  is  e.xcellent,  but  small  in  quantity.  La  Cepede 
recommends  the  O.  truiueter  as  a  fish  which  he  thinks 
miglit  easily  be  naturalized  incur  seas.  The  O.  cubicus,  a 
native  of  the  Indian  seas  and  the  Isle  of  France,  is  often 
kept  in  pools,  where  it  soon  becomes  so  familiar  as  to 
come  to  the  surface  and  eat  from  the  hand.  lis  flesli  is 
esteemed  a  great  delicacy. 

Genus  XV.     Tetrodon.     Sun-Fish. 

Jaws  bony,  extending,  divided  at  the  tip  into  two  teeth  ; 
gill-opening  linear;  body  round. 

The  fishes  of  this  genus  have  obtained  their  present 
name  from  the  double  teeth  with  which  their  jaws  are 
furnished.  La  Cepede  describes  nineteen  species,  some 
of  which  are  natives  with  us.  They  have  the  singular 
power  of  inflating  their  abdominal  cavity  at  pleasure.    The 


inflation  is  produced  by  air  sent  from  the  gills,  into  a  sac 
formed  of  a  duplicature  of  the  peritoneum,  and  from 
thence  into  the  abdomen.  The  inflation  aids  the  animal 
in  rising  in  the  water,  and  as  the  abdomen  is  in  some 
species  covered  with  spines,  it  brings  these  organs  of  de- 
fence into  a  more  favourable  position  for  resistance. 

Genus  XVI.     Ovoides. 

Jaws  bony,  extended,  divided  at  the  tip  into  two  teeth 
destitute  of  dorsal,  anal,  or  caudal  fins.  ' 

The  single  species,  for  the  reception  of  which  La  Cepede 
formed  this  genus,  was  found  described  among  the  manu- 
scripts of  Commerson.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  Indian 
seas. 

Genus  XVII.     Diodon.     Globe-Fish. 

Jaws  bony,  extended,  undivided. 

The  globe  fish  are  but  few  in  number,  La  Cepede  hav- 
ing described  only  six  species.  They  are  natives  of  warm- 
er seas.  They  are  covered  with  long  and  formidable 
spines,  like  a  hedgehog,  and  often  exhibit  a  rich  variety 
of  colours.  The  D.  atinga,  a  native  of  the  tropical  seas, 
is  one  of  those  fish  considered  by  navigators  as  noxious. 
According  to  Pison,  the  gall  is  so  virulent  as  to  produce 
nearly  instantaneous  death  in  those  that  eat  the  parts  of  the 
fish  where  any  of  it  has  been  spilt.  The  sound  of  the  same 
fish,  however,  produces  an  isinglass,  equal  in  quality  to 
that  which  is  obtained  from  the  Acipenser  huso. 

Genus  XVIII.     Spheroides. 

Body  globular,  four  teeth  or  more  in  the  upper  jaw,  no 
dorsal,  anal,  or  caudal  fins. 

La  Cepede  formed  this  genus,  for  the  reception  of  a 
species  drawn  by  Plumier,  and  supposed  to  live  in  the  sea 
on  the  east  coast  of  America. 

Genus  XIX.     Svngnathus.     Pifie-Fish. 

Head  produced,  mouth  small  and  terminal,  furnished 
with  a  lid,  no  teeth  ;  gill-openings  on  the  neck. 

The  species  of  this  genus  have  never  been  determined 
in  a  satisfactory  manner.  Even  the  British  species  are  in 
confusion.  There  are  eight  species  described,  and  some 
varieties  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  characters  of  the 
sexes  have  been  hastily  considered  as  marks  of  distinct 
species. 

It  appears,  from  the  observations  of  naturalists,  that  the 
species  of  this  genus  belong  to  the  ovoviviparous  division 
of  fishes,  or  those  which  hatch  their  eggs  internally. 
Their  bodies  are  covered  with  osseous  plates  like  a  coat  of 
mail. 

Order  XV.     THORACIC. 

Genus   XX.     Cycloptekus.     Sucker. 

Mouth  furnished  with  sharp  teeth  ;  ventral  fins  united; 
between  these  there  is  an  organ  of  adhesion. 

There  are  upwards  of  twelve  species  of  tliis  genus  known. 
They  may  be  distributed  into  sections  from  the  u;;ion,  or 
separation  of  the  caudal,  dorsal,  and  and  fins.  They  in- 
habit the  sea,  but  are  occasionally  found  in  the  mouths  of 
large  rivers.  Their  flesh  is  soft  and  oily,  and  eagerly 
sought  after  by  seals.  Some  of  the  species,  in  a  few  hours 
after  death,  dissolve  into  a  homogeneous  gelatinous  mass. 
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Genus  XXI.  Lepadogaster. 


Tentacula  four  before  the  eyes  ;  organs  of  acUiesion 
double. 

We  are  indebted  to  Gouan  for  a  knowledge  of  the  only 
species  of  the  genus,  which  he  found  in  the  Mediterranean. 
It  has  since  been  observed,  in  other  seas,  by  many  natur- 
alists. 

Order  XVI.     ABDOMINAL. 
Genus  XXII.     Macuouinchus. 

Snout  produced ;  jaws  furnished  with  teeth;  scales  on 
the  body  small. 

This  genus  was  formed  by  La  Cepede,  and  contams  one 
species,  discovered  by  Osbeck  in  his  voyage  to  China,  and 
described  by  him. 

Genus  XXIIL     Pegasus. 

Snout  produced  ;  jaws  furnished  with  teeth  ;  body  cov- 
ered with  lar.ije  osseous  plates. 

The  first  notice  of  this  genus  was  given  by  Ruyschius. 
It  now  contains  three  species.  These  have  the  pectoral 
fins  uncommonly  large,  and  are  capable  of  supporting 
themselves  for  some  time  in  the  atmosphere.  They  are 
all  of  a  diminutive  size,  and  live  in  the  seas  of  warm  cli- 
mates. 

Genus  XXIV.     Centriscus.     Trumjiet-Fish. 

Jaws  without  teeth,  snout  produced  ;  body  compressed  ; 
ventral  fins  united. 

La  Cepede  describes  three  species  belonging  to  this 
genus,  viz.  C.  scutatus,  velitaris,  and  scolopax. 

Sub-Class  II.     OSSEOUS  FISHES. 

All  the  osseous  fishes  have  free  branchiae.  With  a  few 
exceptions,  they  are  oviparous.  They  appear  to  be  the 
most  numerous,  as  well  as  the  most  perfect  of  those  ani- 
mals which  breathe  by  means  of  gills. 

Division  V. 
Osseous  fishes  furnished  with  a  gill-lid  and  a  gill-flap. 

Ordeh  XVII.     APODAL. 

Genus  XXV.  Cjecilia. 

No  fins  ;  opening  of  the  gills  under  the  neck. 

This  genus  was  instituted  by  La  Cepede,  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  Muraena  cxca  of  Gmelin.  It  is  destitute  of 
eyes  on  the  exterior,  and  its  true  place  in  the  system  has 
not  been  satisfactorily  determined.  It  is  probable  that  it 
has  fixed  branchiae,  and  is  nearly  related  to  the  Gastro- 
hranchus. 

Genus  XXVI.     Monopterus. 

A  caudal  fin,  but  destitute  of  all  others ;  gill-openings 
situated  between  the  eyes. 

The  only  species  of  this  genus  is  described  by  La  Ce- 
pede from  the  manuscripts  of  Commerson.  It  is  a  native 
of  the  Indian  seast 


Genus  XXVII.    Leptocephalus. 

Anal  and  dorsal  fins,  but  no  pectoral  or  caudal  ones; 
head  small,  body  greatly  compressed. 

This  genus  was  instituted  by  Gronovius,  from  an  exam- 
ample  sent  to  him  by  Pennant.  This  last  author  obtained  it 
from  Holyhead,  through  the  kindness  of  Mr  Morris.  Do-  \ 
novan  seems  disposed  to  consider  this  as  a  spurious  genus, 
and  to  conclude  that  the  Leptocephalus  morrisii  is  nothing  | 
more  than  a  young  and  mutilated  example  of  the  Blennius 
gunnellus.  But  the  late  additions  which  have  been  made 
to  the  history  of  the  L.  morrisii  in  the  new  addition  of  the 
British  Zoology,  and  by  Montagu  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  i 
Wernerian  Society,  vol.  ii.  p.  437,  have  removed  all  doubts 
on  the  subject.  M.  Risso  is  inclined  to  add  another  species 
to  this  genus,  termed  L.  Spallanzani  ;  but  the  shape  of  the 
body  is  so  dissimilar,  being  cylindiical,  that  we  fear  it  does 
not  belong  to  this  genus. 

Genus  XXVIII.     Gtmnotus. 

Destitute  of  dorsal  and  caudal  fins,  but  furnished  with 
pectoral  and  anal  fins. 

This  genus  includes  six  species,  the  most  remarkable  of 
which  is  the  G.  electricus,  which  possesses  the  same  be- 
numbing power  as  the  torpedo,  and  whose  history  has  been 
given  in  detail  under  the  article  Electricity,  vol.  viii.  p. 
472. 

Genus  XXIX.   Tiuchiurus.  Blade-Fish. 

No  caudal  fin  ;  body  compressed  ;  gill  lids  placed  near 
the  eyes. 

This  genus  contains  two  species.  The  first,  T.  electri- 
cus, is  distinguished  by  its  electrical  properties.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  Indian  seas,  and  was  first  described  by  Wil- 
loughby  under  the  title  Anguilla  Indica.  The  second  spe- 
cies, T.  Icpturus,  inhabits  the  fresh  waters,  and  probably 
ought  to  be  separated  from  the  former,  as  it  is  destitute  of 
electrical  organs. 

Genus  XXX.  Notopterus. 

Pectoral,  anal,  and  dorsal  fins  present,  no  caudal  fin;  bo- 
dy very  short. 

The  two  known  species  which  constitute  this  genus 
were  formerly  included  among  the  Gymnoti ;  but  the  pre- 
sence of  pectoral  fins  is  a  sufficiently  obvious  line  of  distinc- 
tion. The  first  species,  N.  kapirat,  of  La  Cepede,  is  a  na- 
tive of  the  seas  at  Amboyna.  It  is  there  named  Pengay, 
or  Kapirat.  This  last  has  been  employed  as  the  trivial 
name  in  the  system,  in  defiance  of  the  established  maxims 
of  the  science.  The  second  sijecies  is  the  N.  squamosus,  ^ 
a  native  likewise  of  the  Indian  seas. 

Genus  XXXI.    Ophisurus. 

No  caudal  fin  ;  body  and  tail  cylindrical,  and  long  in  pro- 
portion to  the  thickness;   head  small;  nostrils  tubular. 

The  three  species  of  this  genus  have  been  called  by 
fishermen  sea  serpents,  from  their  form  and  motions.  They 
twist  themselves  in  various  directions  with  astonishing  fa- 
cility, and,  when  swimming,  perform  all  their  evolutions 
like  theseipents.  the  O.  ophis  is  a  native  of  the  Europe- 
an seas.  The  second,  O.  serpens,  is  found  in  greatest 
abundance  in  the  Mediterranean. 
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Genus  XXXII.     Triurus. 

Snout  extended  like  a  lube ;  one  tooth  in  each  jaw;  cau- 
dal fin  very  short. 

The  only  known  species  of  this  genus  was  found  by 
Commerson  in  the  south  seas,  and  terraed  by  La  Cepede, 
T.  BougainviUianus.  In  its  general  aspect  and  size  it 
bears  a  considerable  resemblance  to  the  common  herring. 
He  first  observed  them  in  the  stomach  of  other  fishes  of 
the  genus  Scomber,  which  he  had  opened  imniediately  upon 
being  caught.  We  mention  this  fact,  for  the  purpose  of 
informing  the  inexperienced  ichthyologist,  that  in  such 
situations  he  n1ay  often  meet  with  some  of  the  rarest  ob- 
ject of  his  pursuit,  and  in  a  condition  still  fit  for  a  minute 
examination. 

Genus  XXXIII.     Apteronotus. 

Jaws  fixed  ;  no  dorsal  fin  ;  possessing  a  caudal  fin. 
La  Cepede  formed  this  genus  for  the  reception  of  the 
Gymnotus  albefrons  of  Gmelin,  whose  trivial  name  he  has 
changed  for  that  of  Passan,  by  which  it  was  designated  by 
Daubenton.  It  presents  some  peculiarities  of  structure, 
which  merit  an  attentive  examination.  From  the  upper 
part  of  the  body,  between  the  dorsal  fin  and  the  head,  there 
issues  a  fleshy  filament,  which,  after  diminishing  somewhat 
in  size,  and  describing  an  arch,  becomes  again  united  with 
the  body  near  the  organ  of  the  caudal  fin.  The  filament 
is  convex  above  and  concave  below,  and  is  connected 
^  throughout  its  whole  length  by  twelve  short  oblique  fila- 
ments to  the  subjacent  furrow  into  which  it  is  received. 

This  curious  species  was  first  described  by  the  celebrated 
Pallas,  from  a  specimen  in  the  collection  of  the  Petersburgh 
Academy.  Afterwards  La  Cepede  added  to  its  history, 
having  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  a  more  perfect 
specimen  in  the  museum  at  Paris. 

Genus  XXXIV.    Regalectjs. 


Genus  XXXVII.    Ammodvies.  Launcc. 

Head  slender ;  caudal  fin  distinct  from  the  dorsal  am! 
anal  ones  ;  upper  lip  doubled  in. 

This  genus  contains  only  one  species,  which  is  a  native 
of  the  European  seas.  Its  trivial  name  tobianus  has  been 
changed  by  La  Cepede  into  aUiciens,\ii-om  its  being  a  tempt- 
ing bait,  we  presume,  to  other  fishes.  We  cannot  cen- 
sure loo  severely  such  unnecessary  innovations,  as  they 
perplex  the  student,  and  encumber  the  science  with  a  load 
of  useless  synonymes. 

Genus  XXXVIII.    Ophidium. 

Head  covered  with  large  scales ;  body  and  tail  compres- 
sed and  covered  with  small  scales;  gill-flap  very  large; 
dorsal,  anal,  and  caudal  fins  united. 

Accordhig  to  La  Cepede,  there  are  three  species  be- 
longing to  tiiis  genus,  two  of  which  are  natives,  and  the 
third  was  found  by  Fabricius  in  Greenland.  He  distributes 
them  into  two  sections.  In  the  first  is  placed  the  O.  bar- 
balum,  having  a. beard  ;  and,  in  the  second,  the  O.  imberbe 
and  unernak,  which  are  destitute  of  a  beard.  Risso,  in  his 
Ichtliyotogie  de  JVice,  has  described  a  fourth  species  which 
belongs  to  the  first  section,  which  he  terms  O.  vassali.  It 
diff'trs  from  tlie  O.  barbatum  in  the  four  filaments  of  the 
beard  being  equal. 

Genus  XXXIX.     Macrognathus. 

Upper  jaw  produced  ;  body  and  tail  compressed  ;  caudal 
fin  distinct  from  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins. 

La  Cepede  instituted  this  genus  for  the  reception  of  the 
Pentophthalmus  of  Ray,  and  another  fish  which  was  found 
in  the  Dutch  collection.  The  name  of  Ray  ought  to  have 
been  employed  from  its  claims  to  priority.  The  M.  acu- 
leatus  is  found  in  the  Indian  seas,  and  its  flesh  is  consider- 
ed good. 


With  pectoral,  dorsal,  and  caudal  fins  ;  no  anal  fin,  nor 
spines  in  place  of  it ;  body  and  tail  lengthened. 

There  are  two  species  belonging  to  this  genus.  The  one 
inhabits  the  northern  seas,  and  in  Norway  is  called  King  of 
Herrings.  It  was  first  particularly  described^by  Ascanius.  It 
is  very  nearly  related  to  the  genera  Ophisurus  and  Trichiu- 
rus.  The  other  species,  R.  lanceolatus,  has  been  described 
from  a  Chinese  drawing  of  a  fish  in  the  Dutch  collection. 

Genus  XXXV.  Odontagnathus. 

On  each  side  of  the  upper  jaw  a  long  curved  jagged 
plate.  This  genus  contains  only  one  species,  the  O.  mu- 
cronatus.  It  was  obtained  from  Cayenne,  where  it  is  known 
under  the  name  of  Sardine.  It  lives  in  salt  water,  and  is 
considered  as  good  food. 

Genus  XXXVI.     Mur^na.  Eel. 

Body  furnished  with  pectoral,  dorsal,  caudal,  and  anal 
nns";  nostrils  tubular  ;  eyes  covered  with  the  common  in- 
teguments ;  body  serpentine  and  viscous. 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret,  that  the  history  of  the  species  of 
this  genus  should  still  be  involved  in  obscurity.  The  common 
eel  is  considered  by  some  as  oviparous,  by  others  as  ovovivi- 
parous,  and  the  opinion  of  ichthyologists  is  equally  divided 
■with  regard  to  the  reproductive  organs  of  the  conger.  The 
species  are  very  extensively  distributed,  being  found  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  new  and  old  world.  Their  flesh  is  used 
as  food,  but  is  considered  as  difficult  to  digest.  The  skins 
are  employed  in  place  of  ropes. 

Vol.  XI.  Part  I. 


Gkvus  XL.     ZiPiiiAs.     Sword-Fish. 
• 

Upper  jaw  produced;  blade-shaped;  equal  at  least  to 
onc-ihird  of  the  length  of  the  body. 

There  are  two  species  described  by  La  Cepede  as  be- 
longing to  this  genus,  viz.  Z.  gladius  and  enais.  Some  cir- 
cumstances appear  to  favour  the  supposition  that  a  third 
species  exists,  which  has  been  confounded  with  the  gladi- 
us. After  having,  however,  examined  the  figures  and  de- 
scriptions of  several  authors,  in  connection  with  this  sub- 
ject, we  feel  ourselves  at  a  loss  to  off"er  a  decided  opinion. 
The  reader  will  find  some  judicious  remarks  on  the  sub- 
ject in  the  Scots  Mugazme  for  July  1811,  and  in  the  Me- 
moirs of  the  Wernerian  Society,  vol.  ii.  p.  58.  In  the  last 
work  there  is  a  figure  of  what  is  considered  as  the  new 
species,  which  will,  we  hope,  create  the  curiosity  of  natu- 
ralists to  examine  the  subject. 

Genus  XLI.     Makaira. 

Snout  produced ;  two  osseous  lanceolate  shields  on 
each  side  of  the  extremity  of  the  tail. 

La  Cepede  formed  this  genus  for  the  reception  of  a  fish 
thrown  ashore  at  Rochelle.  The  fishermen  called  it  Ma- 
kaira. 

Genus  XLII.     Anarchicas.     lillf-Fish. 

Head  rounded  ;  upwards  of  five  conic  fore-teeth  in  each 
jaw  ;  grinders  flat  and  round  j  one  long  dorsal  fin. 
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Three  species  of  this  genus  are  known  to  naturalists,  learned  that  they  were  taken  promiscuously  on  the  sam« 
They  inhabit  chiefly  the  boreal  regions,  and  furnish  a  palat-  lines."  Memoirs  of  the  Wernerian  Natural  History  Society, 
able  food  to  the  inhabitants.  vol.  i.  p.  530. 


Genus  XLIII.    Comephorijs. 

Body  long  and  compressed  ;  head  and  mouth  lari^c ; 
rays  of  the  second  dorsal  tin  furnished  with  long  fila- 
ments. 

The  only  known  species  of  this  genus  was  found  by  the 
celebrated  Pallas  in  the  Lake  Baikal. 

Genus  XLIV.    Stromateus. 

Body  greatly  compressed  and  oval. 

This  genus  contains  five  species,  some  of  which  are 
found  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  others  in  the  equatorial 
seas.  The  S.  fiatola  is  the  one  which  has  been  loni^est 
known,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  agreeable  brilliancy  of 
its  colours.  It  inhabits  the  Mediterranean  and  Red  Seas. 
The  S.  fiaru,  which  is  IVequeiit  on  the  coast  of  Traiique- 
bar,  is  esteemed  delicate  food,  its  flesh  being  white  and 
tender. 

Genus  XLV.     Rhombus. 

Body  compressed  and  short ;  each  side  of  the  animal  ap- 
pears like  a  rhomboid  ;  rays  of  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins  not 
articulated. 

The  only  known  species  of  this  genus  was  brought  to 
Liniiseus  from  Carolina  by  Dr  Garden,  and  by  him  insert- 
ed in  the  genus  chaeiodon.  The  skin  appears  to  the  naked 
eye  to  be  entirely  destitute  of  scales. 

Order  XVIII.     JUGULAR. 
Genus  XLVI.     Murxnoides. 

Ventral  fins  consisting  of  one  ray  ;  gill-fla^  of  three  rays; 
body  lenglliened  and  compressed. 

This  genus  was  formed  by  La  Cepede  for  the  reception 
of  the  Blennius  muraenoides  ol  Gmelin.  It  forms  a  sort 
of  connecting  link  between  the  apodal  and  the  jugular  fish- 
es of  this  division. 

Genus  XLVII.     Callionymus.  Dragonet. 

Head  larger  than  the  body  ;  eyes  near  each  other  ;  gill- 
openings  on  the  Tieck  ;  ventral  fins  distant  ;  scales  minute. 

There  are  five  species  of  dragonets  described  by  natu- 
ralists ;  but  it  is  probable  that  this  number  will  be  re- 
duced when  the  sexual  differences  are  better  known. 
Mr  Ncill,  to  whose  ichthyological  labours  we  have 
already  alluded,  has  ascertained  that  the  Linnxan  Cal. 
Dracunculus  is  merely  the  female  of  the  Cal.  Lyra.  "  In 
the  course,"  says  he,  "  of  dissecting  and  preservinij  some 
of  each,  (viz.  the  sordid  and  gemmcous  dragonet,)  it  struck 
roe,  as  remarkat)le,  that  the  gemmeous  dragonets  were  all 
males,  and  the  sordid  dragonets  all  females.  I  now  con- 
sidered it  as  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  numbers  were 
brought  to  me,  presuming  that  if  I  should  find  the  gemme- 
ous dragonets  to  he  uniformly  milters,  and  the  sordid  dra- 
gonets to  be  uniformly  spawners,  I  might  be  permitted  to 
conclude  that  they  aie  only  male  and  female  of  one  and  the 
same  species.  I  accordingly  opened  every  specimen  which 
I  received,  to  the  amount  of  some  dozens,  and  the  result 
entirely  supported  that  opinion.  Both  sorts  were  brought 
to  me  nearly  in  equal  numbers ;  and  from  the  fishermen  I 


Genus  XLVIII.     Calliomorus. 

Gill-openings  on  the  sides;  head  larger  than  the  body; 
ventral  fins  distant ;  scales  minute. 

The  Callionymus  Indicus  of  Gmelin  is  the  only  known 
species  of  the  genus.     It  is  a  native  of  Asia. 

Genus  XLIX.  Uranosoopus.     Star  Gazer. 

Head  depressed  ;  eyes  on  the  head  contiguous ;  edges  of 
the  gill-lid  ciliated. 

The  position  of  the  eyes  in  the  fishes  of  this  genus  is  very 
remarkable,  and  has  procured  for  them  the  generic  names 
which  arc  prefixed.  There  are  two  species.  The  first 
species,  U.  mus  of  La  Cepede,  the  U.  scaifr  of  Gmelin,  is 
an  inhabitant  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  lives  near  the  shore, 
and,  concealing  itself  in  the  mud,  moves  the  filaments  of 
the  beard,  so  as  to  imitate  tlic  motions  of  a  worm,  and  in 
this  manner  entices  the  small  fish  to  their  destruction.  Its 
flesh  is  white,  but  dry  and  disagreeable.  Its  bile  was  con- 
sidered by  the  ancients  as  useful  to  heal  wounds.  The  U. 
Japonicus,  first  described  by  Houttuyn,  is  found  in  the  seas 
near  Japan. 

Genus  L.     Traohinus.      Wee-ver. 

Head  compressed  and  spinous ;  gill  covers  spinous  ; 
anus  near  the  breast. 

This  genus  contains  three  species,  two  of  which  are 
found  in  the  British  seas.  The  spines  of  the  dorsal  fin  of  the 
common  weevev  are  supposed  by  our  fishermen  to  contain 
a  venomous  fluid,  as  the  wounds  occasioned  by  them  arc 
exceedingly  painful,  and  attended  with  a  considerable 
degree  of  inflammation. 

Genus  LI.     Gadus.     Cod. 

Head  smooth,  compressed  ;  gill-lid,  of  many  pieces,  mar- 
gined with  a  smooth  border;  ventral  fins  slender,  and 
ending  in  a  point. 

This  is  the  most  important  genus,  in  an  economical  point 
of  view,  in  the  wl.olc  system.  All  the  species  are  esculent 
and  palatable,  and  furnish  to  the  human  race  a  valuable 
supply  of  nourishment.  Besides  the  flesh,  the  liver  is  used, 
to  extract  the  oil  which  it  contains;  the  roes  are  salted  as 
a  kind  of  caviar  ;  and  the  air-l)ladder  yields  isinglass.  They 
are  gregarious,  and  are  chiefly  to  be  met  with  in  the  tem- 
perate and  cold  climates.  The  species  exceed  twenty  in 
number,  and  exhibit  such  remarkable  differences  in  the 
number  and  form  of  their  organs  of  mcjtion,  th,\t  we  are 
surprised  at  still  finding  them  included  in  the  same 
category. 

Genus  LH.     Bathachoides. 

Head  depressed  and  large  ;  opening  of  the  mouth  wide; 
around  and  below  the  under  jaw,  a  beard. 

This  genus  was  formed  by  La  Ctpede,for  the  reception 
of  two  species  from  the  genera  Gadus  and  Blennius.  The 
first  is  the  Gadus  tau  of  Gmelin.  It  is  found  in  the  Atlan- 
tic ocean,  and  was  first  accurately  described  by  Bloch. 
The  second  is  the  Blennius  raninus  of  Gmelin,  the  Gadus 
raninus  of  MuUer. 
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Genvs  LIII.     BtENNius      JSlenny. 

Body  and  tail  lengthened  and  compressed  ;  head  blunt 
and  steep  :  ventral  fins  consisting  of  from  two  to  four  united 
rays. 

This  genus  contains,  according  to  La  Cepede,  twenty- 
three  species.  Some  of  the  species  at  least  are  ovovivi- 
parous,  or  hatch  the  eggs  internally,  and  exclude  them 
along  wiih  the  young  fish,  while  others  appear  to  be  sim- 
ply oviparous.  The  genys  formed  by  Artedi  was  named 
from  B/£v»a,  mucus,  to  indicate  the  slimy  nature  of  their 
skin.  La  Cepede  distributes  them  into  sections,  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  the  dorsal  fins  and  the  condition  of  the 
head.  Into  his  last  section,  or  those  with  one  dorsal  fin 
and  no  tentacula,  he  has  inserted  the  Gadus  brorme  under 
the  title  Blennius  Torsk,  although  he  had  previously  given 
the  species  under  the  cod  genus. 

Genus  LIV.     Oligopodus.     S/iotled  Blenny. 

One  dorsal  fin  extending  from  the  head  to  the  tail ;  one 
ray  in  each  ventral  fin. 

This  genus  contains  the  Coryfihena  velif era  oi  Gme\m,2i 
fish  first  described  by  Pallas.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Indian 
seas. 

Genus  LV.  Kurtus. 

Body  greatly  compressed,  and  carinated  above  and  be- 
^     low;  back  arched. 

We  are  indebted  to  Bloch  for  the  formation  of  this  genus, 
■which  contains  only  one  species,  termed  by  him  K.  indicus. 
La  Cepede  has  changed  the  trivial  name  into  Blochianus. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  Indian  seas,  and  feeds  on  crustaceous 
and  testaceous  animals. 

Genus  LVI.  CHRrsosTROMus. 

Body  and  tail  arched  ;  compressed  ;  one  dorsal  fin. 
Rondelelius  described  the    only    species  of  this  genus 
known  to  naturalists,  under  the  name  Fiatola. 

Order  XIX.     THORACIC. 


Genus  LVIII.  Hiatula. 

No  anal  fin. 

The  H.  Gardeniana  of  La  Cepede,  and  the  only  known 
species,  is  the  Labrus  hiatula  of  Linnaeus.  It  was  observed 
by  Dr  Garden  in  South  Carolina. 

Genus  LIX.  Cepola.     Band-Fish. 

An  anal  fiti ;  more  than  one  ray  in  each  ventral  fin ;  body 
long  and  blade-shaped ;  belly  scarcely  the  length  of  the 
head. 

This  genus  was  first  characterised  by  Bloch.  It  con- 
tains three  species,  whose  specific  differences  are  far  from 
being  distinctly  marked.  The  C.  tenea  and  rubescens 
(whose  trivial  name  La  Cepede,  with  his  usual  fondness  for 
innovation,  has  changed  into  serpentenformis,)  are  found  in 
the  Mediterranean,  while  the  third  species,  trachyfitera,  has 
been  hitherto  observed  only  in  the  Adriatic  gulf. 

Genus  LX.  TiENioiDES. 

An  anal  fin  ;  pectoral  fins  disc-shaped  ;  body  long,  blade- 
shaped  ;  belly  scarcely  the  length  of  the  head  :  eyes  indis- 
tinct ;  no  caudal  fin. 

The  genus  contains  one  species,  the  T.  Hermannii,  of 
whose  habits  or  station  nothing  is  at  present  known.  Th  e 
trivial  name  which  La  Cepede  has  bestowed  upon  it  is  in 
honour  of  Professor  Hermann  of  Strasburgh.  The  eyes 
are  so  very  small  that  they  can  scarcely  be  distinguished 
They  appear  like  black  points. 

Genus  LXI.  Gobius.     Goby. 

Ventral  fins  united  ;  two  dorsal  fins. 

La  Cepede  distributes  the  twenty-two  species  of  which 
the  genus  consists  into  two  sections,  from  circumstances 
connected  with  the  attachment  of  the  pectoral  fins.  All 
the  species  are  diminutive  in  point  of  size,  and  have  failed 
to  attract  the  notice  of  the  epicure.  A  few  species,  how- 
ever, are  used  as  food.  The  G.  lanccolatus  is  said  to  have 
a  very  pleasant  taste.  It  lives  in  the  rivers  and  streams  in 
Martinique. 

Genus  LXII.  Gobioides. 


Genus  LVII.  Lepidopus. 

Body  lengthened,  blade-shaped  ;  ventral  and  anal  fins 
consisting  of  one  ray. 

Gouan  of  Montpellier,  formed  this  genus,  and  described 
for  the  first  time  the  only  known  species, — L.  argenteus. 
Shaw,  in  his  General  Zoology,  without  being  aware  of  the 
previous  labours  of  Gouan,  formed  his  genus  Vandellius, 
for  the  reception  of  a  species  differing  in  some  respects 
from  the  fish  of  Gouan,  but  of  the  same  genus.  Montagu, 
inattentive  equally  to  the  labours  of  Gouan  and  Shaw, 
formed  his  genus  Zifihotheca^  for  the  reception  of  a  species 
of  Lepedopus,  similai  to  the  one  which  Siiaw  describes. 
He  had  considered  his  fish  as  belonging  to  the  apodal  order, 
not  supposing  that  the  pair  of  ventral  scales,  though  desti- 
tute of  motion,  were  regarded  as  the  rudiments  of  ventral 
fins.  We  are  disposed  to  consider  this  genus  as  consisting, 
at  present,  of  four  species.  The  L.  argcnttus  of  Gouan, 
termed  Gouanianus  by  La  Cepede — L.  telradcns,  the 
Zipliotheca  tetradens  of  Montagu,  and  the  Vandellius 
argenteus  caudafurcata  of  Shaw. — L.  Peronii  and  L. 
•pellucidus  of  Risso. 


Ventral  fins  united  ;  one  dorsal  fin  ;  head  small ;  the  gill- 
lid  attached  nearly  throughout  its  margin. 

La  Cepede  has  constructed  this  genus  from  species 
which  formerly  belonged  to  the  genus  gobius.  The  first 
species  which  he  describes  is  the  gobius  anguillaris  of 
Gmelin,  a  native  of  the  Equatorial  seas. 

Genus  LXIII.  Gobiomorus. 

Ventral  fins  distinct;  two  dorsal  fins;  head  small,  eyes 
approaching  ;  gill-lid  attached  nearly  throughout  its  margin. 

The  genus  contains  four  species.  The  first  has  been 
long  known  to  naturalists,  and  is  the  Gobius  gronovii  of 
Gmelin. 

Genus  LXIV.  Gobio.moroides. 

Ventral  fins  distinct;  one  dorsal  fin;  head  small;  the 
gill  lid  attached  nearly  tht'oughout  its  margin. 

The  Gobius  Pisonis  of  Gmelin  is  the  only  known  species 
of  the  genus.  It  was  first  described  by  Piso  in  his 
Natural  History  of  Brasil. 
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Genus  LXV.  Gobicsox. 

Ventral  fins  distinct;  one  dorsal  fin,  short,  and  placed  on 
the  tail  near  the  caudal  fin;  head  larger  than  the  body. 

The  G.  cephalus,  of  which  the  genus  consists,  is  a  native 
of  the  American  rivers,  and  was  first  described  by  Plutnier. 

Genus  LXVI.  Scomber.    Mackrcl. 

Two  dorsal  fins ;  spurious  fins  in  front  of  the  tail  above 
and  below ;  sides  of  the  tail  carinated  on  the  ends  of  the 
ateral  line. 

This  important  genus  contains  fourteen  species,  two  of 
which  are  natives  of  our  seas.  Many  of  the  species  exhibit 
the  greatest  variety  and  beauty  of  colour,  and  almost  all 
furnish  wholesome  food.  The  flesh  of  the  common  mack- 
rel  is  somewhat  p;reasy  ;  and  from  it  the  Romans  expressed 
a  garum,  or  pickle,  which  was  esteemed  not  only  as  an 
agreeable  seasoning,  bufas  a  valuable  medicine. 

The  Scomber  germo  of  La  Cepede,  which  is  found  in 
great  abundance  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  proves  extremely 
palatable  and  wholesome  to  sailors.  Commerson  observed 
that  tlic  shoals  of  this  species  did  not  approach  indiscrimi- 
nati-ly  all  the  vessels  of  the  fleet,  but  chiefly  those  which 
had  been  long  at  sea,  and  whose  bottoms  were  foul.  The 
same  observer  supposes  that  fishes  often  approach  ships  in 
the  equatorial  seas,  enticed  by  their  shadow  in  the  water, 
which  screens  them  froin  the  direct  it:flucnce  of  the  sun 
beams. 

Genus  LXVII.  Scomberoides. 

One  dorsal  fin,  with  spines  in  front;  spurious  fins  above 
and  below,  in  front  of  the  caudal  fin. 

La  Cepede,  who  formed  this  genus,  has  described  three 
species.  The  5.  JVoelii  has  ten  spurious  fins  above,  and 
fourteen  beneath.  The  5.  Commersonianm  has  twelve 
spurious  fins  above  and  beneath,  while  the  S.  saltator  has 
only  seven  above  and  eiglit  beneath.  The  second  species 
is  from  the  shores  of  Madagascar ;  but  the  habitation  of  the 
others  is  unknown. 

Genus  LXVIIL  Caranx.     Scad. 

Two  dorsal  fins;  no  spurious  fins;  sides  of  the  tail 
carinated. 

This  was  instituted  by  Commerson,  and  so  named  from 
K*^x.  ca/iul,  in  reference  to  the  size,  the  power,  and  the 
lustre  oi'that  part  of  the  body,  and  the  dominion  exercised 
by  the  species  of  this  genus  over  their  weaker  neighbours. 
The  genus  contains  twenty  species,  which  La  Cepede  has 
distributed  into  two  sections.  In  the  first  are  placed  those 
which  have  no  spines  between  the  dorsal  fins ;  and  the 
second,  such  as  are  furnished  with  spines  in  this  place. 
Many  of  the  species  are  from  the  Red  sea,  and  present  few 
particulars  worthy  of  being  mentioned. 

Genus  LXIX.  Trachinotus. 

Two  dorsal  fins,  with  spines  concealed  in  t!ie  front  of 
these  under  the  skin. 

This  genus  was  formed  by  La  Cepede  from  r^axtifoi, 
as/ier,  in  reference  to  its  dorsal  spines.  It  contains  only  one 
species,  the  T.  falcatus,  first  described  by  Forskael  in  his 
Fauna  Arabica.  Commerson  likewise  observed  it  on  the 
shores  of  Madagascar. 


Genus  LXX.  Cahanxomorus. 

One  dorsal  fin  ;  no  spurious  fins  ;  upper  lip  fixed. 
This   genus  is  nearly  allied  to  the  preceding,  and  con- 
tains 4  species,  formerly  included  in  the  genus  Scomber. 

Genus  LXXI.  Ccesio. 

One  dorsal  fin;  upper  lip  extensile. 

The  species  contained  in  this  genus  are  two  in  mimber  ; 
and  might  with  propriety  have  been  united  with  those  in 
the  preceding  genus.  The  first  is  termed  C.  caerules- 
cens,  and  is  a  native  of  the  Molucca  isles;  and  the  second, 
C.  equulus,  was  described  by  Forskael. 

Genus  LXXII.  Cxsiomorus. 

One  dorsal  fin  ;  no  lateral  ridge  ;  separate  spines  in  front 
of  the  dorsal  fin. 

This  genus  is  nearly  allied  to  the  preceding,  and  con- 
tains 3  species  described  from  the  MSS.  of  Commerson. 

Genus  LXXIII.  Corns. 

Covering  of  the  head  entire;  one  dorsal  fin;  the  1st  or 
2d  rays  of  the  ventral  fins  twice  as  long  as  the  others. 

Naturalists  arc  indebted  to  Commerson  for  a  know- 
ledge of  the  two  species  which  compose  this  genus.  These 
he  termed  C.  aygula  and  C.  angulatus. 

Genus  LXXIV.  Gomfhosis. 

Snout  produced  in  form  of  a  nail ;  head  destitute  of  scales 
like  those  of  the  back. 

Commerson  likewise  instituted  lliis  genus,  consisting  of 
two  species — the  G.  cxruleus  and  G.  varius. 

Genus  LXXV.  Naso. 

A  horn  or  protuberance  on  the  snout ;  two  plates  or 
shields  on  each  side  of  the  extremity  of  the  tail  ;  skin 
shagreened. 

Commerson  formed  this  genus,  which  contains  two  spe- 
cies, one  of  which  is  the  Chsetodon  unicornis  of  Gnielin, 
found  in  the  Red  Sea  by  Forskael,  and  at  the  Isle  of  France 
by  Commerson. 

Genus  LXXVI.     Kyphosus. 

Back  elevated  ;  a  hunch  on  the  shoulder  ;  gill-lid  with 
scales  like  the   body. 

This  CommerstJnian  genus  contains  one  species,  the  K. 
bigibbus. 

Genus  LXXVII.  Osphronemvs. 

Ventral  fins,  each  of  five  or  six  rays,  the  first  spinous, 
and  the  second  terminated  by  a  long  filament. 

This  genus  contains  two  species.  The  first  of  these,  O. 
goramy,  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  fiesh  waters  of  Hindostan 
and  Cliina.  It  has  been  naturalized  in  the  Isle  of  France, 
and  ought  to  be  translated  to  I^urope.  As  food,  it  is  said 
to  be  of -exquisite  flavour.  The  second  is  tlie  O.  galius, 
the  Scaurus  gallus  of  Forskael.  It  fiequents  the  coasts  of 
Arabia,  and  is  considered  by  the  inhabitants  as  a  noxious 
species. 


Ventral 
dorsal  fin. 


Genus  LXXVIII.  Tiuchopodus. 

fins  with    one  ray  longer  than  the  body ;  one 
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The  genus  contains  two  species.  One  of  these  is  the 
Labrus  trichopterus  of  Gmelin,  a  native  of  the  Indian 
seas.  The  other  is  T.  mentuni,  described  from  a  drawing 
by  Commerson. 

Genus  LXXIX.  Monodactylvs. 

Ventral  fins  of  one  short  ray.     One  dorsal  fin. 
The  M.  falciformis  was  first  observed  by  Commerson, 
and  is  the  only  species  of  the  genus. 

Gejtus  LXXX.  Plectrorixchls. 

Lips  plaited  and  marginated  ;  one  or  more  of  the  plaits 
of  the  gill-lid  denticulated. 

Lacepede  instituted  this  genus.  The  name  is  from 
5rAs!)6Tfo»,  fiecten,  and  fvyxfii,  rostrum.  There  is  but  one 
species  observed  by  hin^  in  the  Dutch  collectiop. 

Genus  LXXXI.     Pogoxias. 

One  dorsal  fin  ;  chin  bearded. 

This  genus,  from  Traym,  barba,  was  instituted  by  Lace- 
pede for  the  reception  of  one  species,  the  P.  fasciatus,  in  the 
collection  of  the  Stadtholder  at  the  Hague. 

Genus  LXXXIL     Bostrtchus. 

Body  long;  serpentine;  two  dorsal  fins;  two  tentacula 
on  the  upper  jaw. 

The  two  species  of  which  the  genus  consists  are  but 
imperfectly  known.  They  rest  on  the  authority  of  Chinese 
drawings. 

Gexus  LXXXIII.     Bostrychoides. 

One  dorsal  fin.     In  other  respects  like  the  preceding. 
A  Chinese  drawing  of  the  only  species  of  this  genus  was 
found  in  the  Dutch  collection. 

Genus     LXXXIV.     Echeneis.     Sucking  FUh. 

Head  depressed,and  furnished  with  an  organ  of  adhesion, 
consisting  of  an  ova!  plate  with    transverse  folds. 

The  name  of  the  genus  is  derived  from  sx"'  halico.  and 
«(«;,  navis;  because  the  best  known  species  was  suppos- 
ed to  have  the  property  of  sticking  to  ships,  and  retarding 
their  motions.     It  is  the  remora  of  the  ancients. 

Genus  LXXXV.    Macrourvs. 

Two  dorsal  fins  :  tail  twice  as  long  as  the  body. 

This  genus  was  instituted  bv  Bloch  for  the  reception  of 
the  Coryphaena  rupestris  of  Linnaeus,  which  is  found  on 
llic  coasts  of  Greenland  and  Iceland.  To  llie  inhabitants  of 
these  countries  it  furnishes  a  plentiful  stipply  of  nourishing 
food.  In  some  of  the  disiricls  where  it  is  found  it  is  call- 
ed bcrg-lax,  or  rock  salmon.  It  is  the  ingminniset  of  the 
Greenlanders. 

Gen'us  LXXXV^I.     C0RVPH.ENA. 

Head  truncated,  or  very  obtuse  ;  one  dorsiil  fin,  nearly  as 
long  as  the  body  and  tail. 

This  genus  contains  sixteen  species,  which  La  Cepede 
has  distributed  into  sections,  from  the  shape  of  the  tail. 
The  first  species  which  La  Cepede  describes  is  the  C. 
hififiurus,  \vh\cU  is  found  both  in  the  Atlan'ic  and  Pacific 
ocean.     Its  flesh  is  very  agreeable  ;  and  being  a  voracious 


fish,  easily  taken,  and  fond  of  following  vessels,  often  fur- 
nishes the  sailor  with  a  grateful  repast.  When  taken  out 
of  the  water,  tlie  beautiful  coinbinations  of  colours  fade  as 
the  fish  expires,  and  the  dying  coryphene  is  contemplated 
by  sailors  with  as  much  delight  as  the  ancient  Romans  are 
said  to  have  exhibited  on  viewing  similar  changes  in  the 
expiring  mullet,  when  brought  to  the  table  before  the 
feast  began. 

Genus  LXXXVII.     Hemiptebonotus. 

Head  truncated  ;  one  dorsal  fin,  about  half  the  length  of 
body  and  tail. 

La  Cepede  formed  this  genus  from  two  species  former- 
ly included  in  the  genus  Coryphaena.  The  H.  quinque- 
macutatus  of  La  Cepede,  the  Coryfihena  fienladactyla  of 
other  writers,  inhabits  the  rivers  of  China,  the'  Molucca 
isles,  and  other  places  in  the  Indian  Archipelago.  It  is 
gregarious,  appearing  in  vast  shoals,  and  is  eagerly  sought 
after  ss  an  article  of  food.  It  is  dried  or  salted,  and  forms 
an  article  of  trade  in  those  countries  similar  to  the  cod 
fishery  of  our  northern  districts. 

Genus  LXXXVIII.  Coryphenoides. 

Head  truncated,  or  very  obtuse  ;  one  dorsal  fiji ;  gill 
opening  a  simple  transverse  slit. 

This  genus  contains  only  one  species,  the  C.  branchio- 
stega.  It  inhabits  the  seas  of  Asia,  and  differs  from  the 
genus  Coryphaena  principally  in  the  form  of  the  gill-open- 
ing. 

Genus  LXXXIX.  Aspidophorus.  Pogge. 

Body  and  tail  covered  with  a  scaly  coat  of  mail ;  two 
fins  on  the  back. 

This  genus  was  first  instituted  by  Scopoli,  and  after- 
wards adopted  by  La  Cepede  for  the  reception  of  two 
species  included  in  the  genus  Cottus.  The  first  is  the 
Coitus  catafihractus  of  Linnasus,  common  in  the  Europe- 
an seas  ;  and  the  second  is  the  C.  ja/ionicus  of  Gmelin, 
which  was  first  described  by  Pallas  as  a  native  of  the  seas 
about  the  Kurile  islands.  It  is  destitute  of  the  cirri  or  beard 
under  tiie  throat,  and  from  that  circumstance  ought  perhaps 
to  be  referred  to  another  genus. 

Genus  XC.     Aspidophoroides. 

Body  and  tail  armed  with  a  coat  of  mail ;  one  dorsal  fin  ; 
rays  of  the  ventral  fins  fewer  than  four. 

This  genus  bears  a  very  close  resemblance  to  the  pre- 
ceding, from  which  it  is  principally  distinguished  by  the 
union  of  the  two  dorsal  fins.  The  only  species  it  contains 
is  the  Cottus  monopterygius  of  Gmelin,  a  fish  which  in- 
habits the  coast  of  Tranquebar. 

Genus  XCI.  Cottus.  Bull-head. 

Head  li'.r.Gcer  than  the  body  ;  form  approaching  conical  ; 
two  dorsal  fins  ;  spines  and  tubercles  on  tlie  head  or  gill- 
lid  ;  ventral  fins  with  more  than  three  rays. 

La  Cepede  describes  nine  species,  some  of  which  are 
used  as  food. 

Tiie  grunting  bull-head,  Cottus  gruniens,  a  native  of  the 
American  and  Indian  seas,  is  considered  as  esculent  food. 
The  liver,  however,  is  said  to  possess  no.xious  qualities. 
When  first  taken  from  the  water,  this  fish  utters  a  sound, 
in  some  degree  resembling  the  grunting  of  a  pig,  and 
produced  by  the  sudden  expulsion  of  air  from  the  internal 
cavities  through  the  gill  covers  and  mouth. 
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The  Cottus  insidialor,  a  nulive  of  the  Arabian  seas,  is 
said  to  bury  itself  in  the  sand,  and  wail  the  approacli  of  ils 
prey.  When  llie  small  fish  have  approached  siinicicntly 
near,  it  then  dans  out  upon  them  with  considciable  velocity. 
The  C.  scorpius,  which  in  this  country  is  despised,  is  ea- 
sterly sought  after  as  food  by  liie  iidiabitanls  of  Greenland. 
From  the  liver  they  likewise  extract  an  oil.  This  animal 
is  very  vivacious.  It  can  close  the  gill-opening  so  closely, 
by  means  of  the  lid,  as  to  prevent  the  atmosphere  from 
drying  the  gills,  and  consequently  obstructing  respiration. 

Genus  XCII.     ScoitPiENA. 

Head  covered  with  spines  or  protuberances;  destitute 
of  small  scales  ;  one  dorsal  fin. 

The  species  of  this  genus,  sixteen  in  number,  are  distii- 
buted  into  two  sections  from  circumstances  connected  with 
the  beard.  They  have  all  a  very  uncouth  appearance,  and 
they  are  armed  with  formidable  spines.  The  S.  horrida, 
says  Shaw,  resembles  rather  some  imaginary  monster  of 
deformity  than  any  regular  iiroduction  of  nature.  The  head 
is  very  large,  perfectly  alirupi  in  front,  and  marked  by  nu- 
merous tubercles,  depressions  and  spines.  On  the  topis  a 
semi-lunar  cavity,  the  month  opens  liom  the  upper  part, 
and  is  large,  and  of  a  shape  resembling  a  horse  shoe.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  Indian  seas.  The  S.  poicus  is  the  most  com- 
mon European  species.  It  is  found  plentifully  in  the 
Mediterranean,  where  it  lurks  among  the  sea  weeds,  and, 
as  opportunity  offers,  darts  u))on  its  prey.  Wnen  seized, 
by  any  stronger  animal,  it  twists  itself  violently,  and,  erect- 
ing its  strong  spines,  makes  a  vigorous  resistance.  Wine, 
in  which  this  fish  was  sufVered  to  die,  was  esteemed  by  the 
ancients  as  a  salutary  medicine.  The  S.  scrofa,  which  is 
found  in  the  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean,  is  said  to  prey 
not  only  on  the  smaller  fishes,  but  on  the  aquatic  birds  as 
they  swim  on  the  surface.  The  S.  anlennata,  remarkable 
for  two  long  tentacula,  surrounded  by  several  fibrous  brown 
bars  sealed  immediately  above  the  eyes,  is  a  native  of  Am- 
boyna,  and  its  flesh  is  said  to  be  exquisite.  In  the  S.  vo- 
litans,  the  pectoral  fins  are  so  large,  that  the  fish  can  tiy 
for  a  short  distance.  It  is  the  Gasterostcus  volitans  of 
Linnaeus. 

Genus  XCIII.    Scombeuomorus. 

One  dorsal  fin;  spurious  fins  above  and  below,  in  front 
of  the  caudal  fin  ;  no  separate  spines  in  front  of  the  dorsal 
fin. 

The  S.  plumierii  is  the  only  species  of  the  genus,  and 
is  a  native  of  Martinique.  It  was  described  by  Lacepede 
from  the  drawings  of  Plumier. 

Genus  XCIV.     Gasterostf.us.  Stickle  back. 

One  dorsal  fin  ;  separate  spines  in  front  of  the  dorsal  fin; 
tail  carinated  laterally  ;  one  or  more  spinous  rays  to  each 
ventral  fin. 

The  species  of  this  genus  are  natives  of  Europe.  The 
G.  aculeatus  is  common  in  rivers.  It  is  sometimes  found 
in  such  plenty  as  to  be  employed  as  manure  ;  an  oil  excel- 
lent for  burning  may  be  exjircssed  from  the  body.  The 
other  species  are  natives  of  the  seas.  They  are  armed 
with  sharp  spines  on  the  back,  so  that  few  fish  venture  to 
seize  them. 

Genus  XCV.     Centropodus. 


This  genus,  from  Kitr^at,  aculeus,  and  a-s«,  fiea,  was  ere. 
ated  by  Lacepede  for  the  reception  of  one  species,  C.  rhom- 
bcus,  observed  by  Forskael  in  the  Red  Sea. 

Genus  XCV'I.     Centrogastek. 

Ventral  fins  with  four  spines  and  six  articulated  rays. 

Tliis  genus  contains  two  species,  which  inhabit  the  sea 
of  Jap.in.  They  were  first  disciibed  by  Houttuyn  in  the 
jict.  Haerl.  vol.  xx,  2.  p.  334.  No  22. 

Genus  XCVII.     Centronotus. 

One  dorsal  fin;  ventral  fins  with  at  least  four  rays  ;  a 
longitudinal  crest  on  each  side  of  the  tail,  and  two  spines  in 
front  of  the  anal  fin. 

This  genus,  formed  from  Kitr^i*,  aculeus,  and  varos,  dor- 
«u7n,  contains  eleven  species.  Tiny  are  all  of  a  small 
size.  The  most  remarkable  among  these  is  the  pilot  fish 
of  Willoughby,  the  C  conductor  of  Lacepede,  which  has 
often  excited  the  astonishment  of  observers.  It  follows 
vessels,  to  feed  on  the  substances  thrown  overboard  ;  and 
is  generally  seen  in  company  with  the  shark,  which  in  the 
opinion  of  some  it  conducts  to  its  prey. 

Genus  XCVIII.  Lepisacanthus. 


Scales  of  the  back  large,  ciliated,  and  terminated  by  a 
spine;  the  gill  lid  denticulated  behind. 

This  genus,   from  Ae^r;?,  squama,  and  axccvSa,  spina,  was 
instituted  by  Lacepede.     It  contains  only  one  species,  from  ' 
Japan,  first  described  by  Houttuyn.  '■ 

Genus  XCIX.  Cephalacanthus.  ' 

Two  long  denticulated  spines  on  each  side  of  the  head 
behin  d. 

This  genus,  formed  from  Ki^ii>i>i,  caput,  and  anuvta,  npina, 
was  instituted  by  Lacepede.  it  contains  only  one  species, 
the  Gasterostcus  spinarella  of  other  naturalists.  It  dif- 
fers from  the  Sticklebacks  in  wanting  the  spines  on  the 
back.     It  is  a  small  fish,  and  a  native  of  India. 

Genus  C.      Dactylopterus. 

One  small  fin,  consisting  of  rays  connected  by  a  mem- 
brane near  each    pectoral  fin. 

La  Cepede  lormed  this  genus  from  5*icTt/AiJ5,  digitus, 
and  3-Tefov,  pinna,  for  the  reception  of  two  species  of  fishes 
formerly  included  in  the  genus  Tiigla.  The  D.  priapo- 
da  is  one  of  those  fishes  capable  of  Hying  for  a  short  dis- 
tance in  the  atmosphere.  Hence  it  has  been  termed  the 
sea-swallow,  by  sailors.  It  is  found  principally  near  the 
tropics,  but  is  also  met  with  in  the  Meditenanean.  The 
other  species,  D.  Japonicus,  was  first  described  by  Hout- 
tuyn.    It  is  the  Trigla  alata  of  Gmelin. 

Genus  CI.     Prionotvs. 

Soft  rays  near  each  pectoral  fin,  separate ;  serrated 
spines  between  the  dorsal  fins. 

There  is  bet  one  species  belonging  to  this  ^enus,  a  na- 
tive of  the  American  seas.  It  is  the  Trigla  volitans  minor 
of  Brown.     Jamaica,  453,  tab.  47.  fig.  3. 

Genus  CII.     Trigla.      Gurnard. 


Two  dorsal  fins ;  ventral  fins  with  one  spine,  and  five  or         Soft  separate  rays  near  each  pectoral  fin  ;  no  spines  in 
six  small  articulated  rays.  the  interval  between  the  dorsal  fins. 
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The  name  of  the  genus  is  from  r^iynei,  terfiariens,  in 
reference  to  the  fecundity  of  the  fish.  Many  of  the  species 
have  the  power  of  raising  themselves  into  the  air,  when 
the  sea  does  not  afford  them  a  safe  asylum.  Their  flesh 
is  white  and  insipid  ;  and  is  seldom  sought  after  when 
other  fish  can  be  obtained. 

Genus  CIII.     Peristedion. 

Soft  separate  rays  near  each  pectoral  fin  ;  one  dorsal  fin, 
one  or  more  bony  plates  on  the  under  side  of  the  body. 

This  genus  was  formed  by  La  Cepede,  and  contains  two 
species.  They  are  readily  distinguished  from  the  species 
of  the  genus  Trigla  by  the  osseous  plates,  which  form  a 
coat  of  mail  on  their  under  side.  The  P.  malarmat  of 
La  Cepede,  the  Trigla  cataphracta  of  Gmelin,  is  found  in 
the  European  and  Indian  seas.  It  is  sought  after  as  food, 
although  its  flesh  is  said  to  be  dry  and  insipid.  It  swims 
with  great  rapidity,  and  is  very  active  in  all  its  movements. 
The  P.  chabrontera  is  found  in  the  Mediterranean,  and 
was  first  described  by  Osbeck. 

Genus  CIV.     Istiophorus. 

Two  dorsal  fins,  the  first  very  long,  elevated  and  round- 
ed ;  two  rays  to  each  ventral  fin. 

The  T.  gladifer  is  the  only  known  species.  It  is  an  in- 
habitant of  the  tropical  seas,  and  its  appearance  is  con- 
sidered by  sailors  as  the  presage  of  a  storm.  It  resem- 
bles in  many  respects  the  sword-fish.  It  grows  to  a  great 
size,  swims  with  great  velocity,  and  possesses  undaunted 
courage.  It  often  strikes  its  snout  against  vessels  with 
such  force  as  to  break  it ;  and,  in  consequence  of  its  bold- 
ness, proves  a  dangerous  enemy  to  fishes  equal  to  itself  in 
size.  When  young,  its  flesh  is  considered  as  agreeable  to 
the  taste  ;  but  when  old,  it  is  uily  and  indigestible. 

Genus  CV.     Gymnetrus. 

No  anal  fin  ;  one  dorsal  fin  ;  the  rays  of  the  ventral  fins 
elongated. 

This  genus  contains  only  one  species,  v,'hich  was  insti- 
tuted by  Bloch,  the  G.  Hawkenii,  a  native  of  the  Indian 
seas,  and  occasionally  in  those  of  Europe. 

Genus  CVI.     Mullus.     Surmullet. 

Scales  large,  and  easily  detached  ;  summit  of  the  head 
Oluntly  elevated  ;   under  jaw  with  a  beard. 

There  are  fourteen  known  species  in  the  genus.  The 
most  remarkable  of  these  is  the  Red  Surmullet,  MulUis 
barbatus  of  Linnaeus.  This  fish,  wiitn  alive,  presents 
some  of  the  most  brilliant  colours  exhibited  in  nature, 
and  the  changes  which  they  experience  as  the  fish  expires 
are  singularly  various.  The  •luxiiriuus  Romans  brought 
this  fish  alive  to  table  in  a  t;la';s  vessel,  and  suflering  the 
fish  to  expire,  contemplated  with  delight  the  successive 
changes  of  colour.  After  pleasing  the  eye  by  this  fine 
display,  the  fish  was  removed  and  dressed  for  the  feast. 

Genus  CVII.     Apogon. 

Scales  large  and  deciduous;  head  bluntly  raised ;  no 
beard  on  the  under  jaw. 

The  generic  namt;  is  from  oLvaym,  imbtrbis.  The  only 
known  species  is  liie  A.  ruber  of  La  Ccpcde,  the  Mullus 
imberbis  of  Willou'^liby.  It  is  found  chiefly  on  the  rocky 
coast  of  Malta,  and  differs  from  the  surmullets  in  wanting 
the  beard  or  cirrus  on  the  lower  lip.     It  is  of  a  fine  red 


colour;  the  opening  of  the  mouth  is  large,  and  the  palate 
and  jaws  very  rough. 

Genus  CVIII.     Lonchurus. 

Pectoral  and  caudal  fins  equal  at  least  to  a  fourth  of  the 
whole  length  of  the  body  :  dorsal  fin  long  and  indented. 

Bloch  instituted  this  genus  for  the  reception  of  a  fish 
brought  from  Surinam,  which  he  termed  L.  barbatus.  La 
Cepede  changed  the  trivial  name  into  dianema,  instigated 
apparently  by  no  other  feeling  than  the  love  of  change. 
The  nose  or  upper  lip  is  produced  into  an  obtuse  short 
snout,  so  as  to  cause  the  mouth  to  appear  as  if  placed 
somewhat  beneath.  The  head  is  covered  with  scales  like 
those  on  the  back,  and  the  jaws  are  furnished  wiih  small 
sharp  teeth. 

Genus  CIX.     Macropodus. 

Ventral  fins  the  length  of  the  body,  caudal  fin  forked, 
its  length  equal  to  a  third  part  of  the  body  ;  head  and  gill 
lid  covered  with  scales  similar  to  the  back  ;  opening  of  the 
mouth  very  small. 

This  genus,  from  //jtK^a,  longua,  vh',,  fies,  contains  only 
one  species,  M.  viridiauratus,  an  inhabitant  of  the  fresh 
water  lakes  of  China,  but  whose  history  is  little  known. 

Genus  CX.     Labrus.     Wrasse. 

Lips  thick  ;  upper  lip  protrusile  ;  no  teeth  in  the  form 
of  grinders  or  incisors;  rays  of  the  dorsal  fin  terminated 
by  a  filament. 

The  name  of  the  genus  is  expressive  of  the  thick  lips 
with  which  the  species  are  furnished,  and  is  a  term  used 
by  Ovid.  La  Cepede  describes  130  species.  Some  of 
these,  however,  rest  on  very  doubtful  authority,  and  a  few 
may  be  considered  as  varieties.  The  characters  by  which 
they  are  separated  depend,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the 
number  of  the  rays  of  the  fins.  They  are  all  remarkable 
for  the  brilliancy  of  their  colours,  the  size  of  their  scales, 
and  the  strength  of  their  teeth,  and,  we  may  add,  for  their 
extensive  distribution.  In  all  the  seas  of  the  globe  some 
species  belonging  to  this  genus  have  been  found.  Few 
ot  the  species  are  esteemed  as  food,  and  although  some 
are  reputed  poisonous,  the  evidence  on  which  the  belief 
rests  is  unsatisfactory.  Many  of  the  species  are  solitary, 
while  a  few  appear  to  be  giegarious.  The  Labrus  julis  is 
said  to  live  in  vast  troops;  and,  if  we  may  credit  ./Elian, 
will  attack  and  bite  men  bathing  in  the  water.  The  flesh 
of  the  Labrus  cinsedus  is  soft,  tender,  and  easy  of  digestion, 
and  suitable  for  the  young  and  weak. 

Genus  CXI.     Ciieilinus. 

Lips  thick;  rays  of  the  dorsal  fin  terminating  in  a  fila- 
ment :  large  scales,  with  appendages  at  the  base  of  the 
caudal  fin. 

This  i^enus  of  La  Cepede  contains  two  species,  viz.  C. 
scarub  ai.d  C.  Iriiobatus.  The  first  appears  to  be  the  true 
Scarusof  the  ancients.  It  inhabits  the  shores  of  the  ^Ie- 
diierranean,  and  has  been  often  examined.  It  is  of  a  whitish 
colour  mixed  with  red.  The  scales  are  large  and  trans- 
parent. This  species  lives  in  shoals,  and  such  is  the  attach- 
ment which  is  said  to  prevail  among  them,  that  according 
to  Appian,  when  one  has  taken  the  bait,  another  will  come 
to  its  assistance,  and  bite  the  chord  to  enable  it  to  escape. 
This  fish  was  eagerly  sought  after  by  the  luxurious  Ro- 
mans, who  preferred  the  liver,  and  even  the  intestines  with- 
out being  emptied.     Its    food  consists  of  marine  plants. 
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Tlic  second  species  is  described  by  La  Cepedc  from  tlic 
manuscripts  of  Commerson,  and  is  a  native  of  llic  Indian 
seas. 

Genus  CXII.     Cheh.odipteris. 

Upper  lip  extensile,  two  doisai  fins;  no  cullinj5  or 
grinding  teclli  :  .qilllid  dcsliiulc  of  spines  or  processes. 

This  genus  contains  ten  species,  divided  into  two  sec- 
tions, from  the  form  of  the  tail.  LiUle  more  is  known  of 
their  history  than  their  systematic  characters.  They  were 
formerly  included  in  the  genera  Scisena  and  Labrus. 

Genus  CXIII.     Ophicephalus. 

Scales  of  the  head  polygonal,  larger  than  those  of  tlie 
back  ;  all  the  rays  of  the  fins  jointed. 

The  name  of  this  genus,  from  cipn,  ser/iens,  and  x£<Ji«Aji,  ca- 
fiut,  is  sufficiently  expressive  of  tlie  distinguishing  charac- 
ter of  the  species.  These  are  two  in  number,  wliich  were 
described  by  Bloch,  and  come  from  the  coast  of  Coronian- 
del.  The  scales  of  these  fishes,  where  exposed,  are  tuber- 
culatcd,  and  feel  rough  to  the  touch.  They  inhabit  fresh 
water  lakes  and  rivers,  and  feed  on  aquatic  plants.  Their 
flesh  is  esteemed  agreeable  and  salubrious. 

Genus  CXIV.     Hology.mnosus. 

Scales  invisible  ;  ventral  fins  resembling  a  fleshy  heard  ; 
tail  as  if  formed  of  two  truncated  cones,  united  by  their 
summits. 

La  Cepede  formed  this  genus  from  o>,ij;,  totiiis,nnA  yuKvo?, 
nudus,  for  the  reception  of  the  II.  fasciatus,  a  native  ol  the 
equatorial  seas,  where  it  was  first  observed  by  Commer- 
son. 

Genus  CXV.     Sl'auus. 

One  dorsal  fin  ;  jaws  osseous,  prominent,  occupying  the 
place  of  teeth. 

This  genus  was  instituted  by  Forskael,  and  contains  at 
pi'csent  nineteen  species.  They  are  remarkable  for  the 
brilliancy  of  their  colours,  and  the  armature  of  their  fins. 
The  mouth  in  the  species  of  this  genus  is  constructed 
rather  in  imitation  of  some  of  tiie  cartilaginous  fishes,  as 
the  Diodon,  than  of  any  of  the  osseous  fishes.  The  jaws 
are  bony  entire,  in  some  species,  and  divided  in  others, 
and  destitute  of  true  teeth,  but  often  tuberculated  or  cre- 
nulated.  They  feed  on  crustaceous  and  testaceous  ani- 
mals, and  likewise  on  seaweeds.  The  flesh  of  the  Scarus 
vivulatus  is  pleasant  to  the  taste,  but  the  wounds  made  by 
the  spines  of  its  fins  being  difficult  to  heal,  it  has  been 
considered  as  venomous.  It  frequents  the  coasts  of  Arabia. 

.    Genus  CXVI.     Ostorinchus. 

Two  dorsal  fins  ;  osseous  jaws  prominent,  and  occupy- 
ing the  place  of  teeth. 

This  genus  was  instituted  by  La  Cepede,  and  the  only 
species  of  whicli  it  consists  (discovered  by  Commerson) 
has  been  named  by  him  in  honour  of  M.  Fleurieu.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  Equatorial  seas. 

Genus  CXVII.     Sparus.     Gill-head. 

Cutting  or  grinding  teeth  in  several  rows;  the  height  of 
the  body  nearly  equal  to  its  length. 

Forskael  formed  this  genus,  deriving  the  name  from 
»-Ta;jeiv,/iaif/:!;arc,  on  account  of  the  rapid  motions  of  the 


fish  when  taken  from  tlic  water.  It  is  a  very  numerous 
genus.  About  a  hundred  species  have  been  described  by 
ichthyologists.  They  are  distributed  into  three  sections, 
from  characters  furnished  by  the  form  of  the  tail.  The 
lunulated  gilt-liead,  Sparus  aurata,  was  well  known  to  the 
ancients,  and  by  them  dedicated  to  the  goddess  Venus.  In 
b|)iiiig,  this  species  frcciuents  the  shores,  and  even  en- 
ters the  mouths  of  rivers.  Its  flesh  is  said  to  improve  in 
fresh  waiei,  and  hence  Duhaniel  and  others  have  recom- 
mended its  being  translated  into  lakes  and  rivers.  As 
food,  it  was  much  prized  by  llie  ancients,  and  valuable 
medical  qualities  were  ascribed  to  it.  Where  common, 
as  in  the  Mediterranean,  it  is  often  suited,  and  sent  inland 
as  an  article  of  trade.  Several  species  have  a  remarkable 
phosi)horescent  property.  Willoughby  first  observed  this 
in  the  S.  pagrus,  but  it  is  more  remarkable  in  tlie  S.  chry- 
surus.  This  last  fish  inhabits  the  seas  of  Brazil,  ai:d 
when  a  few  of  tlicm  are  swimming  in  company,  lliey  emit 
so  much  light,  that  in  the  darkest  niglit  a  person  might  see 
to  read  by  means  of  it.  This  properly  enables  the  fish  to 
pursue  its  jjrey  with  more  certainty;  but,  on  the  otiier 
hand,  it  gives  information  to  its  foes.  Its  flesb  is  esteem- 
ed excellent,  and  much  sought  after. 

Genus  CXVIII.     Dipterodqn. 

Two  dorsal  fins;  mouth  with  several  rows  of  teeth. 

This  genus  contains  six  species.  The  D.  asper  inha- 
bits the  rivers  of  France  and  Germany  ;  and  being  very 
vivacious,  might  easily  be  translated  into  tliis  country,  in 
the  more  temperate  seasons  of  the  year.  Its  flesh  is  es- 
teemed excellent,  and  in  our  rivers  and  lakes  would 
prove  a  valuable  addition  to  our  stock  of  food.  As  this 
fish  searches  for  its  food  in  the  mud,  in  which  there  are 
occasionally  small  pieces  of  gold,  and  as  these  have  some- 
times been  found  in  its  stomach,  the  fishermen  have  con- 
cluded that  its  food  was  gold.  The  flesh  of  the  D.  zingel  is 
equally  white,  firm,  and  palatable,  and  is  found  in  the  saine 
situations.  It  is  so  bold  and  vigorous,  and  so  well  pro- 
tected by  means  of  scales,  that  few  fishes  will  venture  to' 
attack  it.     Hence  it  multiplies  very  rapidly. 

Genus  CXIX.     Lutjanus. 

One  dorsal  fin  ;  a  process  to  one  or  more  of  the  pieces 
of  the  gill-lid  ;  no  spines  on  these  pieces. 

This  genus  contains,  according  to  La  Cepede,  seventy- 
four  species.  The  L.  anthias  is  the  Jejo;  'X^<"i  of  the 
Greeks,  who  fancied  that  no  dangerous  fish  could  reside 
in  the  waters  in  which  it  lived,  and  that  divers  might  de- 
scend with  safety,  if  tliey  knew  that  this  fish  was  an  in- 
liabitant  of  the  place.  It  feeds  on  small  fishes,  and  is  very 
common  in  the  iVIediterranean.  The  L.  johnii,  so  named  by 
Bloch  in  honour  of  his  missionary  friend  John,  is  found  on 
the  coast  of  Tranqueljar.  Its  flesh  is  white  and  palatable. 
The  L.  plumierii  of  La  Cepede,  the  Anthias  striatus  of 
Bloch,  found  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  is  also  esteemed  safe 
and  agreeable  food.  Tlie  Lutjanus  scaiidens,  first  describ- 
ed in  the  Linnean  Transactions,  vol.  iii.  is  remarkable  for 
its  power  of  creeping  u))  the  stems  of  trees,  by  means  of 
the  spinous  processes  of  its  fins  and  gill-lid. 

Genus  CXX.     Centropomus.     Basse. 

Two  dorsal  fins ;  one  or  more  processes  to  each  piece 
of  the  gill-lid;   no  spines  on  these  parts. 

La  Cepede  instituted  this  genus,  which  contains  twenty- 
one  speci'-s.  The  name  is  derived  from  xevt^ov,  acu!eus, 
and  TwiiM,   ofierculuvi.     The  Centropomus  sandat  of  La 
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Cepef!e,  the  Perca  luciopwca  of  Linnaeus,  inhabits  the 
fresh  waters  of  all  the  countries  of  tiie  nortli  of  Europe. 
It  grows  to  a  great  size,  and  its  fltsh  is  white,  tender, 
and  pleasant  to  the  taste.  In  the  form  of  its  head,  and 
the  size  of  its  teeth,  it  bears  a  near  rebemblance  to  the 
pike;  while,  in  the  structure  of  its  gill-lid,  the  number 
and  situation  of  its  dorsal  fins,  and  the  hardness  of  its 
scales,  it  approaches  in  appearance  the  perch.  Hence, 
almost  all  naturalists  have  termed  it  lutiuperca.  It  is  a 
matter  of  regret  that  this  fish  dies  so  quickly  upon  being 
taken  out  of  the  water  :  hence  it  cannot  be  transported 
alive  to  any  distance.  liut  as  it  is  one  of  those  fishes 
which,  if  translated  into  our  lakes  and  rivers,  would  prove 
a  valuable  addition,  the  fecundated  eggs  might  be  esnploy- 
ed  with  ease.  In  this  department  of  rural  economy,  how 
much  remains  to  be  done. 

Genus  CXXI.    Bodianus. 

No  processes  on  the  gill-Iid  ;  plates  of  the  gi!I-lid  spi- 
nous ;  one  dorsal  fin. 

The  genus  contains  twenty-four  species.  The  most  re- 
markable species  is  the  B.  palpebratus,  first  accurately  de- 
scribed by  Pallas.  It  has  a  moveable  membranaceous 
plate  above  each  eye,  supposed  to  assist  the  animal  in  re- 
gulating the  admission  of  light  to  that  organ.  It  is  a  na- 
tive of  Amboyna.  The  B.  pentacanthus,  whose  trivial 
name  La  Cepede,  with  his  wonted  love  of  barbarisms,  has 
changed  into  jaguar,  is  a  native  of  the  coast  of  the  Brazils. 
It  prefers  the  mouths  of  large  rivers,  near  which  it  grows 
very  fat,  and  its  flesh  acquires  an  increased  degree  of  deli- 
cacy and  flavour.  It  is  there  termed  jaguar.  The  B.  aya 
■  frequents  the  lakes  of  Brazil,  and  is  there  salted  or  dried 
in  the  sun  as  an  article  of  trade.  It  multiplies  very  rapid- 
ly, and  might  probably,  with  little  difficulty,  be  translated  to 
the  fresh  water  lakes  of  Europe.  Its  flesh  is  esteemed 
good.  The  B,  guttatus  of  Blocb,  changed  by  La  Cepede 
into  B  Jacob-evertsen,  the  name  of  a  Dutch  sailor,  is  found 
at  St  Helena,  the  East  Indius,  and  Japan.  It  becomes  ve- 
ry fat,  and  is  eagerly  sought  after  by  Europeans.  The  B. 
apua  is  another  of  the  Brazilian  species  used  as  food.  Its 
flesh  is  oily,  and  of  exquisite  flavour. 

Genus  CXXII.  T<e.vianotus. 

One  or  more  spines  on  the  gill-lid  ;  dorsal  fin  very  long. 

This  genus,  from  raiitx,  icnia,  and  laTo;,  dorsum,  con- 
tains only  two  species,  remarkable  for  ibcir  lengthened 
shape.  The  first  species,  T.  latovittatus,  was  observed  by 
Commerson  in  the  isle  of  France.  He  found  in  its  stomach 
the  fragments  of  corals  and  of  shells.  Its  teeth  are  very 
small,  and  its  tongue  and  palate  destitute  of  asperities;  yet 
the  hardness  of  its  jaws,  the  number  of  its  teeth,  and  the 
continuance  of  its  efforts,  enables  it  to  triturate  those  hard 
bodies,  for  the  performance  of  which,  in  other  fishes,  more 
powerlul  grinders  are  provided.  The  second  species,  T. 
triacanthus,  has  the  tail  rounded,  while  in  the  former  it  is 
forked.  Its  habitat  is  unknown,  as  it  was  found  preser- 
ved in  spirits  in  the  Dutch  collection,  during  its  captivity 
in  Paris. 

GkkUS  CXXin.       SciiE.VA. 

Gill- lid  furnished  with  spines,  but  destitute  of  processes; 
two  dorsal  fins. 

This  genus  contains  eleven  species,  distributed  into  sec- 
tions from  the  forn)  of  ihe  tail.  They  differ  from  the 
genus  Bociianus  chiefly  in  the  number  of  the  dorsal  fins. 
The  Sciena  coro  is  a  native  of  the  Brazils,  and  is  taken  at 
all  seasoua,  althou.-li  its  flesh  is  said  to  be  dry  and  insipid. 
V'oL.  XI.     Part  I. 


The  Scisna  umbra,  the  coracinus  of  the  aneicnls,  is  the 
most  important  species  of  the  genus,  and  has  been  long 
known.  It  inhabits  the  Mediterranean  and  Adriatic  seas, 
and  is  found  peculiarly  abundant  in  the  Nile.  It  lives  in 
troops,  and  feeds  on  crustaceous  and  testaceous  animals. 
It  is  esteemed  excellent  food  when  in  season.  Those  which 
are  found  in  fresh  water  are  reckoned  preferable  to  those 
taken  in  the  sea,  and  the  young  are  considered  as  more  pa- 
latable than  the  old.  Tiie  ancients  attr'.jutcd  to  this  fish 
the  most  extraordinary  medical  virtues. 

Gekus  CXXIV.     Micropterus. 

Rays  of  the  second  dorsal  fin  short. 

Tills  genus  contains  one  species,  which  La  Cepede  ha;; 
named  in  honour  of  Dolomieu.  We  are  ignorant  of  the 
discoverer  and  the  locality  of  this  species  ;  it  was  found  in 
the  museum  at  Paris, 

Genus  CXXV.     Holocbntrus. 

One  dorsal  fin ;  one  or  more  spines,  and  a  process  0)i 
each  gill-lid. 

Bloch  formed  this  genus  from  species  chiefly  belonging 
to  the  Perca  of  Linnaeus.  At  present,  it  contains  six- 
ty-five species,  divided  into  sections  from  characters  fur- 
nished by  the  caudal  fin.  The  H.  schratzeris  found  abun- 
dantly in  the  Danube  and  its  tributary  streams.  Its  flesh 
is  white,  firm,  and  salutary,  and  of  a  pleasant  taste.  It 
feeds  on  small  insects  and  worms,  and  spawns  in  the  spring. 
So  valuable  a  fish  ought  to  be  translated  to  other  coun- 
tries. Although  it  soon  dies  when  taken  from  the  water, 
yet  with  care  it  may  be  conveyed  to  a  distance,  or  the  spawn 
may  be  used  as  a  substitute. 

Genus  CXXVI.     Perca.    Perc/i. 

Two  dorsal  fins ;  one  or  more  spines,  and  a  process  to 
the  gill-lid ;  with  or  without  a  beard. 

This  genus,  as  it  now  stands,  contains  fourteen  species. 
The  common  perch  of  our  lakes  may  be  regarded  as  the 
most  important  species  of  the  genus  in  an  economical  point 
of  view.  The  P.  umbra,  the  umbra  of  the  ancients,  ano- 
ther valuable  species,  chiefly  resides  in  the  Mediterranean 
Its  head  is  compressed  and  covered  with  small  scales,  and 
it  has  a  thick  short  cirrus  on  the  lower  jaw.  Its  flesh  is 
firm,  but  easy  to  digest,  and  its  head  was  esteemed  a  favour- 
ite morsel  by  the  ancient  Romans.  It  feeds  on  sea  weeds 
and  small  worms.  From  the  skins  of  some  of  the  species 
an  isinglass  is  prepared,  little  inferior  to  that  which  is  ob- 
tained from  the  air-bag  of  the  sturgeon. 

Genus  CXXVII.     Harpe. 

Many  large  strong  teeth  in  each  jaw  ;  in  the  upper  jaw 
small  compressed  teeth  in  the  intervals  between  the  lar- 
ger ones  ;  dorsal,  ventral,  and  anal  fins  large  and  falcated. 

This  genus  was  instituted  by  La  Cepede,  and  contains 
only  one  species,  11.  caeruleo-aureus,  of  which  little  i? 
known.     It  is  described  from  the  drawings  of  Plumier. 

Genus  CXXV'III.     Pimelepterus. 

The  whole,  or  a  great  part  of  the  dorsal,  anal,  and  cau- 
dal fins  adipose. 

This  genus,  from  ^ifu?^ti,  fiinguedo,  and  Ttrt^n ,  fimna,  con- 
tains one  species,  viz.  P.  Bosquii,  named  in  honour  of  M. 
Bosc,  the  discoverer.  It  is  found  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
and  follows  vessels,  picking  up  the  fragments  of  food 
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thrown  overboard,  II  keeps  in  the  eddy  at  the  rudder.  It 
is  very  difficult  to  catch,  as,  with  considerable  dexicriiy,  it 
bites  off  the  bait  without  swallowinj;  the  hook.  Accordinij 
lo  Bosc,  it  is  sought  after  as  food  by  the  French,  but  ne- 
glected by  the  English.  In  its  manners  it  bears  a  near  re- 
semblance to  the  pilot  fish. 

Genus  CXXIX.    Cheilio. 

Snout  depressed  ;  head  and  gill  lid  destitute  of  small 
scales  ;  gill-lid  carved  ;  under  jaw  pendant ;  dorsal  fin  low 
and  long,  ventral  fins  small. 

This  genus,  from  x"^°f'  labrum,  contains  two  species, 
first  observed  by  Commerson  at  the  Mauritius.  Tlic  first 
is  termed  C.  auratus,  on  account  of  its  golden  yellow  colour. 
The  lateral  line  is  spotted  with  black  points.  Tne  flesh  is 
white,  and  of  a  pleasant  taste,  but  disregarded,  as  it  is  ve- 
ry common.  The  second  species  is  termed  C.  fuscus. 
The  colour  is  brown,  having  the  ventral  fins  white,  and  the 
dorsal  and  anal  fins  spotted  with  white. 

Genus  CXXX.     Pomatomus. 

Gill-lid  notched  at  its  upper  posterior  margin,  and  cover- 
ed with  scales  like  those  on  the  back  ;  anal  fin  adipose. 

The  P.  skib  of  La  Cepede  is  the  only  known  species.  It 
inhabits  the  bays  and  mouths  of  rivers  in  Carolina,  and  is 
there  called  skibjack.  It  performs  its  motions  in  a  remark- 
ably rapid  manner,  darting  suddenly  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance. Its  flesli  is  reckoned  good.  It  was  observed  by 
Bosc  during  his  residence  in  the  United  States. 

Gbkus  CXXXI.     Leiostomus. 

Jaws  without  teeth,  and  entirely  covered  with  the  lips  j 
the  mouth  under  the  snout. 

Bosc  is  the  discoverer  of  L.  xanthurus,  the  only  known 
species,  termed  in  Carolina  tjelloiv  tail.  La  Cepede  form- 
ed the  genus  from  Awo;,  Ixvis,  and  m>u.ci,  os.  It  differs 
from  the  perches  in  the  absence  of  a  process  to  the  gill- 
lid,  and  in  wanting  teeili. 

Genus  CXXXII.     Centroi.opiius. 

A  longitudinal  crest,  and  row  of  distant  spines,  in  part 
concealed  in  the  skin,  above   llie  nape  ;  one  dorsal  fin. 

This  genus  was  instituted  by  La  Cepede  to  include  a 
fish  sent  him  from  Fechamp  by  M.  Noel  of  Rouen.  It  was 
called  by  the  fishermen  Le  Negre,  and  hence  he  has  terjn- 
cd  the  species  C.  niger.  It  is  of  a  black  colour.  The  eyes 
are  large,  and  in  front  of  the  dorsal  fin  there  are  three 
spines  placed  vertically,  or  pointing  forwards. 

Genus  CXXXIII.     EquEs. 

Two  dorsal  fins  ;  the  rays  of  the  first  ending  in  long  fila- 
ments ;  teeth  nunieious,  rigid,  and  fixed. 

The  E.  Amcricanus  is  the  only  known  species  of  the  ge- 
nus, and  has  hitherto  been  found  only  in  the  seas  of  the 
new  continent.  It  is  the  Chsetodon  lanceolalus  of  Gmelin. 
In  point  of  brilliancy,  and  variety,  and  disposition  of  colours, 
this  fish  has  few  rivals.  Tlie  head  is  small  and  com- 
pressed ;  the  snout  rounded.  The  genus  was  formed  by 
Bloch. 

Genus  CXXXIV.   Leiognathus. 

Jaws  without  teeth;  a  strong  curved  spine  on  both  sides 
^f  each  of  the  soft  rays  of  the  dorsal  fin;  a  long  flattened 


scaly  appendage  near  each  ventral  fin  ;  gill-lid  carved  and 
destitute  of  small  scales. 

This  genus  (from  Mioi,  Itevin,  and  y»«(l»?,  maxilla)  con-  c 
tains  only  one  species,  viz.  1..  argrriteus.,  a  native  of  Tran- 
quebar.  It  was  first  described  by  liloch  under  the  title 
Scomber  edentulus,  but  it  differs  from  the  mackrel  in  be- 
ing destitute  of  teeth.  The  head,  body,  and  tail,  are  also 
compressed,  and  the  opening  of  the  mouth  is  very  small. 
Its  flesh  is  fat  and  agreeable  to  the  taste;  and  being  found 
at  all  seasons,  is  of  great  use  to  the  inhabitants  of  those 
shores  which  it  frequents.  s 

Genus  CXXXV.     Ch^todon-.  1 

One  dorsal  fin;  gill-lid  destitute  of  processes;  teeth 
small,  flexible,  and  moveable;  opening  of  the  mouth  small. 

This  genus  has  obtained  its  present  name  from  >i«iTi;, 
seta,  and  c^oui,  dens.  La  Cepede  has  enumerated  forty-two 
species.  They  chiefly  inhabit  tropical  seas.  Tlieir  flesli 
is  excellent  food,  and  they  are  mucb  sought  after  by  sailors. 

They  are  remarkable  for  their  form  and  the  brilliancy 
and  variety  of  their  colours.  The  limits  by  which  the  differ- 
ent species  are  separated  are  ill  defined,  so  that  much  con- 
fusion prevails  in  their  nomenclature.  They  all  inhabit 
the  seas  of  tropical  countries,  and  were  unknown  or  disre- 
garded by  the  ancients.  The  skeletons  of  some  species 
have  been  found  along  with  other  ruins  of  the  animal  king- 
dom, in  the  Strata  at  Mount  Bolca.  La  Cepede  particu- 
larly mentions  the  remains  of  the  Clisetodon  vesperlilio 
and  teira.  The  Ch.  niarginatis  appears  to  pieferthe  mouths 
of  rivers,  is  very  common  at  the  ALiUilles,  and  its  flesh  is 
good.  The  flesh  of  the  Ch.  macrolepidotus,  a  native  of 
the  East  Indies,  is  said,  in  point  of  delicacy,  to  resemble 
the  sole.  But  the  most  extraordinary  species  is  the  Ch. 
rostralus,  a  native  of  the  fresh  waters  of  India.  Dr  Shaw, 
after  informing  us  that  its  prey  consists  of  the  smaller  kinds 
of  insects,  says,  "When  it  observes  one  of  these,  either 
hovering  over  the  water,  or  seated  on  some  aquatic  plant, 
it  shoots  against  it  from  its  tubular  snout  a  drop  of  water, 
with  so  sure  an  aim  as  generally  to  lay  it  dead,  or  at  least 
stupified,  on  the  surface.  In  shooting  at  a  silting  insect,  it 
is  commonly  observed  to  approach  within  the  distance  of 
from  six  to  four  feet  before  it  explodes  the  water.  When 
kept  in  a  slate  of  confinement  in  a  large  vessel  of  water,  it  is 
said  lo  afford  higli  entertainment  by  its  dexterity  in  this 
exercise  ;  since,  if  a  fly,  or  other  insect,  be  fastened  to  the 
edge  of  the  vessel,  the  fish  immediately  perceives  it,  and 
continues  to  shoot  at  it  with  such  admirable  skill  as  \eiy 
rarely  to  miss  the  mark." 

Genus  CXXXVI.    Acanthinion. 

One  dorsal  fin;  teeth  small,  flexible,  and  moveable; 
two  or  more  naked  spines  in  front  of  the  dorsal  fins. 

The  three  species,  of  which  this  genus  ounsists,  were 
formerly  included  in  the  genus  Chsetodon  ;  but  the  spines, 
placed  behind  the  head,  form  a  sufficient  mark  of  distinc- 
tion, and  is  expressed  in  the  name  of  the  genus  from  axuvOet, 
afiina,  and  iko»,  occi/nit.  The  first  species,  A.  rhomboides,  is 
a  native  of  tlie  American  seas,  as  is  also  the  A.  glaucus. 
The  flesh  of  the  last  species  is  white  and  nourishing,  and 
sought  alter  as  food.  It  sometimes  grows  lo  the  length  of 
18  inches.  The  third  species  inhabits  tlie  rocky  shores  of 
Arabia,  where  it  was  observed  by  Eorskael.  Ii  has  some- 
thing of  the  habit  of  a  flounder,  and  seldom  exceeds  a  foot 
in  length. 

Genus  CXXXVII.    Chjetodipterus. 
Body  and  tail  compressed ;  two  dorsal  fins ;  teeth  small, 
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flexible  and  moveable  ;  gill-lid  destitute  of  processes  and 
spines. 

La  Cepede  instituted  this  genus  for  the  reception  of  C. 
Plumierii.  This  species  is  nearly  as  deep  as  it  is  long,  and 
its  sides  are  lozenge  shaped.  The  general  colour  is  green, 
mixed  with  yellow,  crossed  by  six  narrow  bands  of  deep 
green.  It  was  observed  in  the  West  Iridies  by  Plumicr; 
and  prefers  a  stony  bottom. 

Genus  CXXXVIII.     Pomacentrws. 

P     One  dorsal  fin  ;  gill-lid  furnished  with  a  process,  but  des- 
titute of  long  spines  ;  teeth  small,  flexible  and  moveable. 

This  genus  contains  seven  species.  They  inhabit  the 
seas  of  warmer  countries,  and  in  general  exhibit  a  fine 
display  of  colours.  One  species  has  indeed  obtained  the 
name  of  Peacock,  (P.  pavo,)  from  the  variety  and  lustre  of 
its  colours.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Indian  seas,  and  was  first 
described  by  Bloch. 

Genus  CXXXIX.     Pomadvsis. 

Two  dorsal  fins;  teeth  small,  flexible  and  moveable; 
gill-lid  furnished  with  a  process. 

Forskael  discovered,  in  the  Arabian  sea,  the  only  spe- 
cies of  the  genus  termed  P.  argenteus,  with  whose  habits 
we  are  still  unacquainted. 

Genus  CXL.     Pomacanthus. 

One  dorsal  fin;  teeth  small,  flexible,  and  moveable;  gill- 
lid  furnished  with  long  spines,  but  no  process. 

The  seven  species  included  under  this  head,  were  for- 
merly arranged  in  the  genus  Chsetodon.  The  Pecanescens, 
a  native  of  Arabia,  and  first  described  by  Forskael,  is  sought 
after  as  food,  and  its  flesh  is  agreeable.  The  P.  paru,  a 
native  of  the  American  seas,  is  likewise  much  sought  af- 
ter as  food,  and  is  taken  by  the  hook. 

Genus  CXLI.  Holacanthus. 

One  dorsal  fin  ;  teeth  small,  flexible,  and  moveable  ;  gill 
lid  with  a  process  and  spines. 

This  genus  contains  thirteen  species.  They  inhabit  the 
tropical  seas,  and  are  elegantly  ornamented  with  curved 
coloured  bands.  The  species  are  divided  into  sections 
from  circumstances  connected  with  the  tail.  The  Holacan- 
thus imperator  is  not  only  remarkable  on  account  of  the 
brightness  and  distribution  of  its  colours,  but  of  its  excel- 
lence as  food.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  Indian  ocean,  and 
its  flesh  is  remarkably  fat  and  palatable,  reckoned  equal  in 
point  ol  flavour  and  richness  to  the  salmon.  It  is  considered 
as  superior  to  any  otlier  fish  known  in  that  vast  ocean.  It 
grows  to  about  a  foot  in  length,  and  is  of  an  oval  shape. 

Genus  CXLII.  Enoplosus. 

Two  dorsal  fins  ;  teeth  small,  flexible,  and  moveable  ;  a 
process  and  one  or  nion'  spines  on  the  gill-lid. 

This  genus,  from  ey»:r;\o?,  armaCus,  was  instituted  by  La 
Cepede,  and  includes  only  one  species,  named  Whitii,  in 
honour  of  the  discoverer.  See  White's  Tour,  .A'V-to  South 
Wales,  p.  254.  tab.  39.  It  was  at  first  termed  Cliselodon 
albescens.  Its  colour  is  white,  tinged  with  blue,  and 
silvery. 


Genus  CXLIII.  Glyphisodon. 


One  dorsal  fin  ;  body  and  tail  compressed  ;  teeth  indented 

or  carved. 

This  genus,  formed  from  yf^/«, mcwara,  and  .J'.«4,a/oo//<, 
contams  two  species.  The  G.  nioucharra  of  La  Cepede, 
Chstodon  saxatilisof  Bloch,  is  found  on  the  coast  of  Aiabia, 
as  well  as  on  the  shores  of  the  Brazils.  It  remains  always 
in  deep  water,  among  corals,  on  the  polypi  of  which  it  sub- 
sists. Although  its  flesh  is  white,  yet  it  is  dry  and  insipid. 
The  flesh  of  the  other  species,  G.  kakaitui  of  La  Cepede, 
the  Clijetodon  maculatus  of  Bloch,  a  native  of  the  fresh 
waters  of  Surinam  and  Coromandel,  is  so  full  of  bones,  that 
none  but  the  negroes  make  use  of  it. 

Genus  CXLIV.  Acanthurus. 

One  dorsal  fin;  body  and  tail  compressed;  one  or  more 
spines  on  each  side  of  the  tail. 

The  name  of  the  genus  is  derived  from  «K«ie«,  sfiina,  an«I 
ovpx,  Cauda.  There  are  six  species,  the  most  remarkable 
of  which  is  the  A.  chirurgus  or  Lancet  fish,  so  called  from 
the  wounds  which  it  inflicts  with  its  caudal  spines,  being 
deep,  and  accompanied  with  a  flow  of  blood.  It  is  found  in 
the  sea  at  the  Antilles,  where  it  is  much  sought  after  for 
dietetical  uses.  The  A  nigricans  is  found  in  the  warmer 
seas  of  both  continents.  It  feeds  on  small  crabs  and  shells, 
and  its  flesh  is  firm  and  palatable. 


Genus  CXLV.  Aspisurus. 

One  dorsal  fin  ;  body  and  tail  compressed  ;  a  hard  shield- 
like plate  on  each  side  of  the  tail. 

This  genus,  from  ajTis,  cly/ieus,  and  evpx,  cauda,  contains 
only  one  species,  viz.  A.  sohai.  It  was  first  described  by 
Forskael,  who  found  it  in  the  Arabian  gulf.  It  lives  on  the 
remains  of  organised  bodies,  and  resides  near  the  shore. 

Genus  CXLVI.  Acanthopodus. 

One  dorsal  fin ;  one  or  two  spines  in  the  place  of  each 
ventral  fin. 

This    genus    contains    the    chnetodon    argenteus   and 
Bodaertii  of  Gmelin,  of  whose  history  little  is  known. 

Genus  CXLVII.  Selene. 

Two  dorsal  fins,  with  spines  in  the  space  between  them. 

This  genus,  from  c-.^Ajjuj,  luna,  contains  iwo  species,  na- 
tives of  the  West  Indies  and  America.  The  first,  termed 
S.  aigeniea,  was  described  by  La  Cepede  from  the  draw- 
ings of  Pluinier;  and  from  its  shape  is  termed  by  the 
natives  moonfish.  Tlie  second,  S.  quadrangulatus,  is  the 
Faber  marinus  fere  quadratus  of  Sloane,  and  placed  in  the 
genus  zcus  by  many  naturalists.  In  shape  it  is  almost 
square. 

Genus  CXLVIII.    Argtreiosus. 

One  dorsal  fin,  with  spines  in  front. 

The  zeus  vomer  of  Linnaeus  is  the  only  species  of  this 
genus.  It  is  common  to  the  coast  of  Norway  and  the 
Brazils.  This  is  a  very  remarkable  circumstance,  indicat- 
ing a  constitution  capable  of  supporting  opposite  extremes 
of  temperature.  In  whatever  situation  it  is  found,  it  pre- 
sents the  same  form,  and  exhibits  the  same  beauty  of 
colouring.  It  arrives  at  the  same  size  in  the  seas  of  both 
continents,  and  in  both  its  flesh  is  esteemed  as  excellent. 
The  name  of  the  genus  is  derived  from  i»(»yt//>«»«,  argenteus. 
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Genus  CXLIX.  Zels.     Done. 

One  dorsal  fin,  without  spines  in  fiont,  the  rays  tcrnii- 
iialiiig  in  long  filaments. 

This  geiuis,  as  now  restricted,  contains  only  lliree  species. 
The  first  of  these  is  the  Z.  ciliaris,  so  named  from  a  lew  of 
the  last  rays  of  the  dorsal  and;  anal  fins,  extending  like  hairs 
far  beyond  the  connecting  membrane,  and  even  farther  than 
the  tail  itself.  La  Cepede,  in  the  absence  of  observation, 
hazards  the  conjecture,  that  the  animal  may  use  these  long 
filaments  to  entice  its  prey  to  approach,  as  a  few  fishes  are 
known  to  do,  who  possess  long  filaments.  He  even  sup- 
poses, that  by  means  of  these,  twisted  round  aquatic  plants, 
the  fish  maintains  itself  stationary  for  particular  purposes. 
These  conjectures  are  supposed  to  be  rendered  probable 
from  the  facts  which  are  established  with  regard  to  the  cun- 
ning of  another  species,  the  Z.  insidiator,  which,likc  the  chx- 
fodon  rostratus,  ejects  water  through  its  tubular  mouth  on 
flies  that  alight  on  aquatic'plarils,  and  thus  htupit'ies  and  se- 
cures them  ;  but  the  analogy  is  here  very  remote,  as  the  points 
uf  resemblance  arc  so  few.  The  flesh  of  this  lust  species  is 
rich  and  agreeable  ;  a  hook  baited  with  a  fly  is  employed  in 
taking  it.  Both  species  arc  natives  of  the  Indian  seas. 
The  third  species  is  the  Z.  faber,  or  common  doree.  It  is 
a  native  of  the  Northern  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean  seas, 
and  was  well  known  to  the  ancients. 

Genus  CL.  Gallus, 

Two  dorsal  fins,  without  spines  between  them. 

La  Cepede  formed  this  genus  for  the  reception  of  the 
Zeus  gallus  of  other  writers.  This  species  is  very  widely 
distributed,  being  common  to  Greenland,  the  Mediter- 
ranean, South  America,  and  the  East  and  West  Indies.  Its 
flesh  is  esteemed  good.  It  feeds  on  small  worms  and 
fishes. 

Genus  CLI.  Chrtsotosus.    Ofia/i. 

One  dorsal  fin;  jaws  destitute  of  teeth  ;  body  and  tall 
compressed;  height  equal  to  the  length. 

The  generic  name  is  frou)  x?>"i"''''!ii  curator.  The  Zeus 
luna  of  Linnx'us  is  the  only  species.  It  is  found  in  the 
Northern  and  Atlantic  seas,  and  from  the  inspection  of 
drawings  in  the  Museum  at  Paris,  La  Cepede  is  disposed  to 
consider  that  it  likewise  inhabits  the  Cliincsc  seas.  Dr. 
Mortimer  says,  that  the  Prince  of  Ananiaboe,  on  the  coast 
of  Africa,  recognised,  in  an  English  specimen,  a  fish  which 
he  said  was  common  on  his  own  shores,  and  very  good 
ro  eat. 

Genus  CLII.  Capros. 

Body  and  tail  compressed  ;  jaws  destitute  of  teeth  ;  two 
dorsal  fins. 

This  genus,  from  Kx^fa,  a/tc-r,  was  instituted  by  La 
Cepede,  and  so  named  from  the  resemblance  the  only 
known  species  bears  to  a  wild  boar.  It  is  the  Zeus  aper  of 
Linnaeus,  and  has  long  been  known  as  an  inhabitant  of  the 
Mediterranean.  It  is  scarcely  three  inches  in  length,  and 
is  of  a  reddish  colour;  the  snout  is  somewhat  produced 
and  sharpish,  and  protrudes  in  the  act  of  opening  like  the 
'.ommon  Doree.  Its  flesh  is  said  to  be  very  coarse  and  of 
a  rank  flavour. 

Genus  CLIII.  Pleuronectes.     Flounder. 

With  pectoral  fins  j  both  eyes  on  the  same  side  of  the 
head. 


This  extcnbive  •  id  important  genus,  containing  upwards 
of  lorl)  species,  tkrivcs  !ls  name  horn  TrXivfoi,  tutus,  -Mid 
yi!KTi)5.  nutaior.  Tlie  genus  is  di\  ded  into  iwo  sections, 
Iroiii  the  position  ol  tiie  eyes,  both  ot  which  arc  always 
placed  on  one  side  of  the  head.  In  tiic  first  division  are 
placed  those  ha\ing  tlie  eyes  on  t:ie  rigiit  side,  and  in  the 
second  those  havin<5  the  eyes  on  the  left.  It  sometimes 
liappcns,  liowcver,  tiiat  a  species  with  eyes  in  general  on 
the  right  side,  has  been  found  having  its  eyes  on  the  left, 
all  the  other  characters  of  a  species  remaining  fiNetl.  This 
circumstance  points  out  the  piopriety  of  bein;.^  cauiious  in 
relying  on  the  character  furnislieil  by  tnt  pi)siti(iu  ol  the  eyes.  ^ 

The  genus  contains  at  preseni  upwanis  ut  tiiiiiy  spucieSj^B 
but  a  more  attentive  exaiiiuialion  of  their  characters,  than^B 
has  liitherto  taken  place,  would  perhaps  point  out  the  pro- 
priety ol  suppressing  a  few  as  varieties,  and  some  as  hybrids. 
Tiieir  flesh  is  white,  pleasant,  and  easily  tiigested  ;  and  as 
the  species  arc  of  considerable  size,  they  arc  inucli  sought 
after  as  food.  Several  species  delight  to  reside  at  the 
mouths  of  rivers,  ai.d  even  to  live  in  the  fresh  water.  By 
a  little  attention  these  might  be  translated  into  lakes  and 
ponds,  and  thus  not  only  the  quantity,  but  the  variety  of 
food  furnished  miglu  be  increased.  All  the  species  prefer 
a  sandy  bottom,  and  they  ate  much  more  numerous  in  cold 
than  in  hot  countries. 

Genus  CLIV.   Achirus. 

Both  eyes  on  the  same  side  of  the  head  ;  no  pectoral  fins. 

This  genus,  iVom  «  privative  and  ;<;£(/>,  nianun,  was  form- 
ed for  the  receptionof  those  species  wnich  liave  no  pectoral 
fins,  formerly  included  in  tiie  genus  pleuronectes.  There 
are  six  species  known.  The  A.  marmoratus  inhabits  the 
sea  at  the  Isle  of  France,  where  it  was  observed  by  Com- 
merson.  Its  flesh  is  esteemed  excellent.  We  may  observe, 
that  Commerson  observed  a  row  of  pores  at  the  base  of  the 
dorsal  and  anal  fins,  ec-jual  in  number  to  the  rays  in  those 
fins,  which,  upon  being  pressed,  poured  out  a  milky  mucus. 


Order  XX.     ABDOMINAL. 
Genus  CLV.  Ciurhitus. 

Gill-flap  of  seven  rays,  the  last  remote  ;  beards  unitctl 
by  a  membrane,  and  placed  near  the  pectoral  fins. 

Tills  genus  coniaipis  only  one  species,  described  from 
the  MSS.  of  Commerson.  It  bears  a  close  resemblance  to 
the  species  ol  the  genus  Holocentrus  and  Perca.  The 
seven  filaments  of  the  beard  are  long,  and  united  by  a 
membrane,  resembling  a  second  pectoral  fin.  There  is 
no  mention  made  of  the  place  where  it  was  found. 

Genus  CLVI.  Cheilodactylus. 

Body  and  tail  coinpresscd  ;  upper  lip  double  and  exten- 
sile ;  head  abrupt. 

There  is  only  one  species  belonging  to  this  genus,  from 
the  Ei'.si  Indies  ;  and  described  fom  a  specimen  in  the 
Dutch  collection. 

Genus  CLVII.  Cobitis.     J^oclis. 

Head,  body,  and  tall  cylindrical ;  eyes  near  the  summit 
of  the  head;  no  teeth;  bearded;  one  dorsal  fin;  scales 
minute. 

This  genus  contains  three  species,  two  of  which  have 
been  long  known  to  naturalists.  The  first,  G.  barbatula, 
or  common  Loche,  is  common  in  the  waters  of  the  soul  hern 
and  middle  districts  of  Europe.    It  prefers  rivers  which 
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liave  a  gentle  current,  to  those  which  are  either  rapid  or 
dormant.  Us  flLsh,auriiig  autumn  and  spring,  is  esteemed 
a  great  delicacy,  suptnor  indeed  to  all  other  I'resh  water 
fisii,  especially  wnen  it  is  killed  in  wine  or  in  milk.  It  has 
been  translated  into  some  of  the  northern  countries  of  Eu- 
rope. It  soon  expires  when  removed  fioni  the  water,  and 
even  when  placed  in  water  in  a  state  of  rest.  The  G.  tenia 
differs  in  external  character  from  the  last,  cnicfly  in  naving 
a  double  spine  on  each  side  ot  the  head,  a  little  before  the 
eyes.  When  taken  from  the  water,  it  emits  a  grunting 
soiiid  like  the  gurnard,  and  is  more  vivacious  than  the  last. 
Its  flesh  is  dry  and  insipid,  TheG.  TVinrr/iara  was  observ- 
ed by  M.  Noel  in  the  rivulets  near  Rouen,  its  beard  con- 
-isls  of  three  filaments. 

Genus  CLVIII.  Misgursus. 

Body  and  tail  cylindrical ;  one  short  dorsal  fin  ;  jaws  with 
teeth. 

The  Cobitia  fossUis  of  Linnaeus  is  the  only  known  species 
of  the  genus.  It  inhabits  marsiies  and  lakes  with  a  muddy 
bottom.  It  is  remarkably  vivacious,  and  is  capable  of  sur- 
viving among  mud,  provided  it  be  moist.  Ttiis  is  a  wise 
provision  of  nature,  by  which  this  animal  is  fitted  for  those 
situations  in  which  it  resides.  AVhenthe  pools  or  ditches 
in  which  it  lives  dry  up,  this  animal  buries  itself  in  the  mud, 
and  lives  securely  until  the  rain  replenishes  its  pond.  As 
it  is  frequently  dug  up  in  this  situation,  it  has  been  sup- 
posed to  search  for  its  food  in  the  ground  like  an  earth- 
worm. It  will  remain  alive  under  ice,  provided  there  is  a 
small  portion  of  unfrozen  water  around  it.  It  appears  to 
be  extremely  sensible  to  the  changes  in  the  stale  of  the 
atmosphere.  During  calm  weather,  it  remains  at  rest  on 
the  mud  in  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  ;  but,  at  the  approach  of 
a  storm,  or  change  of  weather,  it  rises  to  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  moves  about  with  seeming  uneasiness.  Hence 
it  is  often  kept  in  vessels  within  doors  by  the  curious,  for 
the  purpose  of  predicting  the  changes  in  the  weather.  In 
winter,  it  buries  itself  in  the  mud,  and  issues  forth  in  spring, 
when  it  spawns.  It  is  found  in  the  marshes  and  lakes  of 
the  midland  parts  of  Europe.  Its  flesh  is  soft,  and  but 
iittle  sought  after. 

Genus  CLIX.  Anableps. 

Pupil  of  the  eye  double. 

The  A.  suiinamensis,  the  only  known  species,  was  the 
cobitis  anableps  of  LinnsEus.  It  is  a  native  of  the  rivers  of 
Surinam,  near  the  sea  coasts.  VVe  have  already  adverted 
to  the  extraordinary  structure  of  the  eyes  in  this  fish,  which 
appear  as  if  furnished  with  two  pupils.  The  anal  fin  in  the 
nial';  is  composed  of  nine  rays,  the  last  three  or  four  only 
being  distinct.  The  preceding  ones  are  in  part  united 
with  a  hollow  conical  appendix,  covered  with  scales,  and 
open  at  the  apex.  This  opening  communicates  with  the 
milt  and  the  bladder  of  urine,  and  is  the  passage  through 
which  they  escape.     The  species  is  ovoviviparous. 

Genus  CLX.  Fuxdvlus. 

Body  and  tail  nearly  cylindrical :  jaws  with  teeth  ;  no 
beard ;  one  dorsal  fin. 

There  are  two  species  in  this  genus ;  the  first  of  these 
is  the  cobitia  heteroclita  of  Lini.aeus,  whose  trivial  name  is 
now  changed  by  La  Ctpede  into  F.  mud-Jish  !  It  was  ob 
served  in  Carolina  by  Dr.  Garden,  and  was  there  named 
mud-fish.  The  other  species  inhabits  Japan,  and  was 
first  described  by  Houttuyn  in  Act.  Haarl.xx.  2.  p.  337.  n. 


25.     In   the  former  species  there  are  six  rays  in  each  of 
the  ventral  fins  ;  in  the  latter,  eight  rays. 

Genus  CLXI.  Colubbina. 

Head  lengthened  ;  above  covered  with  scales,  like  those 
of  a  serpent ;  no  dorsal  fin. 

This  genus  has  been  constructed  for  the  reception  of  a 
species,  whose  existence  rests  on  the  authority  of  a  Chinese 
drawing  in  the  Dutch  collection.  La  Cepede  has  termed 
it  C.  Chiiiensis. 

Genus  CLXII.  Amia. 

Head  covered  with  plates,  divided  by  sutures;  teeth  in 
the  jaws  and  p.ilate  ;  beard  on  the  upper  jaw. 

1  he  A.  calva,  the  only  known  species,  is  a  native  of 
Carolina.  It  is  a  fresh  water  fish,  and  was  originally  de- 
scribed by  Linnaeus  from  specimens  sent  him  by  Dr.  Gar- 
den. It  does  not  appear  to  have  fallen  under  the  inspection 
of  any  other  ichthyologist. 

Genus  CLXIII.  Butyrinus. 

Head  without  scales,  and  one-fourth  of  the  whole  length 
of  the  animal ;  one  dorsal  fin. 

The  13.  bananus  is  the  only  species,  of  which  little  satis- 
factory has  been  ascertained.  It  is  described  bv  La  Ccpedc 
from  the  MS.  of  Commeraon.  The  tail  is  forked  ;  on  each 
side  of  the  back  there  are  four  longitudinal  waved  lincb, 
and  the  lateral  line  is  nearly  straight. 

Genus  CLXIV.  Tripteronotus. 

Three  dorsal  fins,  and  one  anal  fin. 

The  hautin  of  Rondeletius;  the  T.  hautin  of  La  Cepede 
is  the  only  known  species.  It  is  the  only  fish  of  this  order 
which  possesses  three  dorsal  fins ;  and,  what  is  more  ex- 
traordinary, when  the  number  of  the  dorsal  fins  is  consi- 
dered, it  has  only  one  anal  fin. 

Genus  CLXV.  Ompok. 

Jaws  with  a  beard  and  teeth  ;  no  dorsal  fin  ;  anal  fin  long. 

The  only  known  sptcies  of  this  genus  is  the  O.  siluroides, 
A  specimen  of  this  fish  was  found  in  the  Dutch  collection, 
having  the  provincial  name  Om/iok  attached  to  it. 

Genus  CLXVI.  Silurus. 

Head  large,  depressed;  mouth  terminal,  bearded ;  one 
short  dorsal  fin. 

This  genus,  formerly  very  extensive,  contains  at  present 
only  eleven  species.  They  are  distributed  into  two  sections^ 
from  the  form  of  the  tail.  The  S.  glanis.  or  common  silure, 
is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  fresh  waters. 
It  grows  sometimes  to  the  length  of  15  feel,  and  to  the 
weight  of  SOO  pounds.  The  head  is  depressed  ;  the  snout 
rounded  in  front;  the  lower  jaw  is  longest.  There  are  two 
filaments  on  the  upper  jaw,  and  four  on  the  under.  The 
general  colour  is  green,  mixed  with  black.  The  eyes  are 
remarkably  small.  It  inhabits  the  larger  rivers  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa,  and  is  seldom  found  in  the  open  sea.  Its 
motions  are  all  slow.  It  lurks  under  some  root,  with  its 
body  sunk  in  part  in  the  mud  ;  and,  by  moving  the  filaments 
of  its  beard,  it  entices  the  small  fishes  to  approach,  when  it 
seizes  them.  The  flesh  is  white,  fat,  and  pleasant  to  the 
taste,  but  very  difficult  to  digest.  The  air-bag  furnishes 
isinglass,  which  is  considered  excellent.     The  skin  dried. 
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and  rubbed  with  oil,  is  someiimes  used  as  a  substitute  for 
glass.  This  species  might  be  translated  with  ease  into 
this  counliv  ;  and  there  appears  to  be  several  favourable 
situations  lor  its  growth.  The  S.fossilis,  vvrjich  is  a  luuive 
of  llie  East  Indies,  is  soinelimcs  dip.;  out  of  the  mud  like 
the  Misgurnus,  which  it  appears  to  resemble  in  habit. 

Gems  CLXVIl.   M.\cropteronotus. 

Dorsal  fin  very  long. 

The  species  of  this  genus,  four  in  number,  were  sepa- 
rated by  LaCepede  from  the  Siluri,  from  which  they  difi'er 
in  the  greater  length  of  the  dorsal  fin.  If  such  a  character 
be  admitted  as  sufficient  toconsliuile  a  genus,  we  fear  that 
the  science  of  ichthyology  will  speedily  revert  to  that  state 
of  confusion  and  iinccitainty  which  prevailed  in  the  days  of 
Aristotle  and  Pliny.  The  first  species  is  the  HHurus  ariguil- 
laris  of  Linnseus,  which  La  Cepede  now  names  M.  charnuuli. 
Geofroy,  according  to  La  Ccpcde,  has  discovered  a  cavity 
connected  with  the  gills,  which  the  animal  has  the  power  ot 
closing.  In  this  cavity  there  is  a  flat  cartilaginous  sub- 
stance, divided  into  many  branches,  having  the  sui-face 
covered  with  lunierotis  ramificatiors  of  blood-vessels.  This 
organ  he  considers  as  a  supplementary  gill,  and  is  disposed 
to  believe  tliat  the  circulating  system  is  performed  by  means 
of  three  separate  ventricles.  But  from  the  details  which 
we  have  seen,  it  is  impossible  to  form  any  distinct  concep- 
tion of  such  an  arrangement.  This  species  is  commoii  in 
the  Nile.  The  M.  balrachus  is  a  native  of  Asia  and  Africa. 
The  skin  is  so  trai.spareiit  on  the  sides,  that  the  divisions  of 
the  muscles  can  be  perceived  like  so  many  transverse  lines. 
The  remaining  species  of  the  genus,  viz.  M.  fuscus  and 
liexacicinni;s,  are  described  on  the  authority  of  Chinese 
drawings  in  the  Library  of  the  Museum  at  Paris. 

Genvs  CLXVIII.  INIalapterurus. 

Dorsal  fin  adipose,  and  placed  near  the  tail  ;  furnished 
with  electrical  organs. 

The  Silurus  electricus  of  Linnaeus   is  the  only  known 


species  of  the  genus.  It  has  been  long  known  as  possess- 
ing those  benumbing  qualities  which  arc  so  remarkable  in 
the  Torpedo.  It  is  found  in  many  of  the  African  rivers. 
See  the  article  Electricity. 

Genvs  CLXIX.  Pimelodes. 

Two  dorsal  fins  ;  (he  second  adipose. 

This  genus  contains  twenty-four  species,  formerly  in- 
cluded in  the  genus  Silurus.  They  are  divided  into  two 
sections  from  the  form  of  the  tail.  The  P.  bagre  is  a  native 
of  the  great  rivers  on  the  American  continent.  There  are 
four  filaments  in  the  beard,  two  orifices  to  each  of  the  nos- 
trils, and  a  lengthened  cavity  on  the  head.  The  flesh  is 
Iicld  in  little  estimation.  The  P.  ascita  exhibits  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  examples  of  reproduction  in  the  whole 
system.  The  eggs,  while  still  in  the  uterus,  grachially  in- 
crease in  bize,  and  distend  the  skin  of  the  belly  until  it  burst 
longitudinally.  To  this  slit,  the  farthest  advanced  egg  ap- 
proaches, and  its  integuments  give  way,  opposite  to  the  head 
of  the  animal.  The  embryo  is  lefi  resting  on  the  yolk,  and 
attached  to  it  by  a  cord  of  vessels.  When  all  the  yolk  is 
absorbed,  the  remains  of  the  egg  pass  through  the  slit,  and 
the  animal,  separated  from  its  mother,  begins  to  enjoy  an 
independent  existence.  Other  eggs  come  forward  to  the 
same  position  ;  and  when  ail  have  been  excluded,  the  edges 
of  the  opening  meet,  and  speedily  grow  together,  when  a 
fresh  rupture  takes  place  in  the  following  season.  This  is 
a  curious  instance  of  the  ovoviviparous  mode  of  reproduc- 


tion.    This  species  is  found  both  in  the  East  and  West 
Indies. 

Genus  CLXX.  Doras- 

Two  dorsal  fins  ;  the  second  adipose ;  longitudinal  rows  of 
large  hard  plates  on  the  sides  of  tlie  body. 

Two  species;  viz.  D.  carinatus  and  costatus,  belong  to 
this  genus.  They  were  formerly  considered  as  Siluri. 
The  first  of  these  is  a  native  of  Surinam  ;  the  second  is  com- 
mon to  America  and  India.  Its  flesh  is  said  to  have  a  very 
unpleasant  taste  ;  and  the  formidable  spines  with  which  it 
is  armed,  are  considered  by  the  fishermen  as  venomous. 
For  the  purpose  of  curing  the  wounds  which  they  receive 
by  accident  from  tliis  fish,  they  anoint  them  with  the  oil 
which  they  obtain  from  its  liver,  a  balm  which  they  frc- 
tjuently  carry  about  with  them. 

Genus  CLXXI.  Pogonathus. 

Dorsal  fins,  two  in  number,  supported  by  rays  ;  body  with 
lateral  plates. 

This  genus  differs  from  the  former,  in  the  second  dorsal 
fin  being  radiated.  It  contains  two  species,  first  observed 
by  Commerson.  The  first  named  P.  courbina,  a  native  of 
Plate  river,  has  twenty-four  filaments  in  the  beard  of  the 
under  jaw.  It  grows  to  the  length  of  more  than  two  feet, 
and  weighs  upwards  of  six  pounds,  but  its  flesh  is  soft  and 
insipid.  The  P.  auraius  has  only  one  filament  in  the  beard, 
on  the  under  jaw. 

Genus  CLXXII.  Cataphractus. 

Two  dorsal  fins  ;  the  second  with  one  ray  ;  body  with 
lateral   plates. 

VVe  owe  this  genus  to  Bloch.  It  contains  three  species. 
The  first  of  these,  named  C.  callichthys,  is  found  both  in 
the  East  and  West  Indies.  It  lives  in  limpid  running  fresh 
water,  and  is  said  to  creep  out  of  the  water  to  a  considera- 
ble distance  from  the  rivers,  and  to  dig  holes  in  the  ground, 
in  which  it  conceals  itself.  It  seldom  exceeds  a  foot  in 
length.  Its  flesh  is  said  to  be  palatable.  It  has  four  fila- 
ments in  the  beard,  and  the  tail  is  rounded.  The  C  Ame- 
ricanus  has  six  filaments  in  the  beard,  and  has  hitherto  been 
observed  only  in  Carolina.  The  C./uinctalus  has  four  fila- 
ments in  the  beard,  and  the  tail  is  in  the  form  of  a  crescent. 
It  is  found  in  the  rivers  of  Surinam. 

Genus  CLXXIII.  Plotosus. 

Two  dorsal  fins;  the  second  of  these,  and  the  anal  fin, 
imited  with  the  caudal. 

The  P.  anguUlaris  is  the  only  known  species,  and  is  a 
native  of  the  Indian  seas.  It  was  inserted  by  Bloch  in  his 
genus  Platystachus. 

Genus  CLXXIV.  Ageneiosus. 

Two  dorsal  fins  ;  the  second  adipose  ;  cliin  beardless. 

The  two  species,  A.  armatusand  inermis,  are  natives  of 
the  Indian  and  South  Ainerican  seas,  and  were  formerly 
included  among  the  Siluri.  The  first  of  these  has  a  re- 
markable long  serrated  bony  process  on  each  side  of  the 
head,  near  the  nostrils. 

Genus  CLXXV.  Macromphosus. 

Mouth  beardless  ;  first  ray  of  the  first  dorsal  fin  lengthen- 
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etl ;  strong  and  notched ;  second  dorsal  fin  supported   by 
rays. 

The  Silurus  cornutus  of  Gmelin,  is  the  only  known  spc 
cies  of  the  genus.  It  was  first  described  by  Forskael.  The 
snout  is  about  half  the  length  of  the  body,  compressed,  and 
a  Hale  recurved  at  the  top.  The  first  ray  of  the  first  dorsal 
fill  is  serrated  beneath  for  about  half  its  length,  and  extends 
nearly  to  the  tail.  This  fin  contains  nine  rays,  the  second 
dorsal  fin  contains  only  six. 

Genus  CLXXVI.  Centra.vodon. 

Head  depressed,  and  covered  with  large  hard  plates ; 
TDOuth  at  the  extremity  of  the  snout,  without  teeth  or 
beard  ;  one  or  more  spines  on  each  gill-lid. 

This  genus  contains  only  one  species,  formerly  termed 
Silurus  imberbis.  It  was  first  described  by  Houtluyn,and 
is  a  native  of  Japan.  The  body  and  tail  are  lengthened, 
and  covered  with  distinct  scales.  The  eyes  are  large  and 
approaching. 

Genus  CLXXVII.  Loricaria. 

Body  covered  with  a  coat  of  mail ;  mouth  inferior ;  lips 
extensile;  one  dorsal  fin. 

The  genus  contains  two  species,  viz.  L.  setifera,  and 
maculata,  natives  of  the  American  seas.  The  mouth  of 
the  first  is  suriounded  by  a  number  of  small  filaments, 
which  are  not  observable  on  the  latter.  Tiiese  fish  bear  a 
very  close  resemblance  to  the  sturgeon  in  the  armature  of 
the  body,  the  position  of  the  mouth,  and  the  great  size  to 
which  they  atiuin. 

Genus  CLXXVIII.  Hypostomus. 

Body  covered  with  a  coat  of  mail ;  mouth  inferior;  lips 
extensile  ;  two  dorsal  fins. 

The  presence  of  the  second  dorsal  fin,  is  the  character  by 
which  this  genus  is  distinguished  from  the  preceding. 
The  only  known  species  is  the  H.  guacari  ofLaCepede,  a 
native  of  the  American  rivers.  It  is  the  Loricaria  plecos- 
tomus  of  Linnaeus.     The  flesh  is  said  to  be  good. 

GenusCLXXIX.  Couydoras. 

Body  and  tail  covered  on  the  sides  with  large  plates  ; 
inouth  terminal ;  no  beard;  two  dorsal  fins,  with  more  than 
one  ray  in  each. 

A  specimen  of  t!ie  C.  GcofTroy,  the  only  known  species, 
was  found  in  the  Dutch  collection.  Its  native  country  is 
unknown.  In  the  first  dorsal  fin,  there  are  two  spinous  and 
nine  articulated  rays.     The  tail  is  forked. 

Gen'us  CLXXX.  Taciiysurus. 

Mouth  terminal,  bearded  ;  the  first  ray  of  the  dorsal  and 
pectoral  fins  strong  ;  dorsal  fi'is  two,  radiated. 

The  existence  of  the  T.  sinensis,  the  only  known  spe- 
j     cies,  rests  on  tlie  authority  of  a  Chinese   drawing  in  the 
Dutch  collection. 

Gekus  CLXXXI.  Sai.mo.     Salmon. 


satisfactorily  determined.  Naturalists,  in  general,  attend- 
ing to  the  characters  furnished  by  colour  and  by  the  num- 
ber of  rays  in  the  fins,  have,  we  fear,  multiplied  the  species 
unnecessarily.  At  present,  indeed,  it  is  difficult,  from  the 
characters  in  ordinary  use,  to  determine  the  young  animals 
as  of  the  same  species  with  the  old.  Recourse  must  be 
had  to  the  characters  furnished  by  the  organs  of  respiration, 
and  the  intestines;  and  under  the  guidance  of  the  marks 
which  they  furnish,  the  species  may  be  satisfactorily  deter- 
mined. All  the  species  of  this  gen\is  are  elegant  in  their 
form,  finely  variegated  in  colour,  and  rapid  in  their  move- 
ments. Their  flesh  is  excellent.  This  in  some  changes  to 
a  fine  red  upon  boiling,  in  others  it  continues  white. 

Genus  CLXXXII.     Osmerus.     Smtlc. 

First  dorsal  fin  farther  removed  from  the  head  than  the 
ventral  fins. 

The  character  by  which  this  genus  is  distinguished  from 
the  preceding  is  so  unimportant,  that  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
account  for  the  older  naturalists  being  disposed  to  separate 
them.  The  genus  contains  six  species.  The  O.  eperla- 
nus,  or  common  smelt,  is  well  known.  The  other  species 
are  natives  of  warmer  countries. 

Genus  CLXXXIII.    Coregokus. 

Teeth  in  the  jaws  none,  or  very  small. 

Twenty  species  are  described  by  La  Cepede.  They 
were  included  by  Linnaeus  in  the  genus  Salmo.  The  C. 
lava'retus,  or  gwiniad,  is  sought  after  on  account  of  its  flesh, 
which  is  white  and  tender.  They  die  very  soon  after  they 
are  taken,  and  hence  it  is  very  difficult  to  translate  them. 
The  C.  thymallus,  or  grayling,  is  likewise  another  spe- 
cies sought  after  as  food.  Its  flesh  is  firm,  white,  and  plea- 
sant to  the  taste,  but  considered  as  difficult  to  digest.  The 
eggs,  or  spawn  of  the  C.  migratorius,  are  eaten  in  Siberia, 
its  native  country.  The  C.  Wartmanni,  a  native  of  the 
Swedish,  lakes,  is  either  eaten  in  a  fresh  state,  when  it  is 
considered  as  excellent,  or  salted  and  carried  to  a  distance. 
At  the  age  of  three  years,  it  is  sometimes  seized  with  a 
distemper  which  gives  it  a  red  colour. 

Genus  CLXXXIV.  Characinus. 

Gill-flap  consisting  of  four  rays,  or  more. 

Generic  characters,  so  vague  and  trivial  as  those  by 
which  the  three  preceding  genera  are  distinguished,  indi- 
cate the  imperfucl  state  of  the  science.  Sixteen  species  are 
described  by  La  Cepede.  Tlie  hist  of  these  is  the  C.  pia- 
hucu,  so  named  from  its  provincial  name  in  Brazil,  although 
termed  by  Gmelin  and  others  argentinus.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  middle  parts  of  America,  inhabiting  rivers.  It  is  easily 
taken  wi  h  a  hook.  Its  flesh  is  white  and  palatable.  The 
C.  biniaculatus,  found  in  the  livers  of  Amboyna  and  Suri- 
nam, is  likewise  remarkable  for  the  whiteness  and  delica- 
cy of  its  flesh.  All  the  species,  indeed,  bear  so  close  are- 
semblance  to  the  salmon,  that  they  might  have  continued 
under  the  same  genus,  and  in  a  separate  section,  with  ad- 
vantage to  the  student. 

Genus  CLXXXV.     Serra:almus. 


Mouth  terminal;  head  compressed;  second  dorsal  fin  Under  part  of  the  belly  carinatcd,  and  notched  like  a  saw. 
adipose;  first  dorsal  fin  as  near  the  head  as  the  ventral  The  S.  rhonibeus  is  the  only  known  species.  It  is  a  na- 
nus ;  upwards  of  four  rays  in  the  gill-flap  ;  teeth  strong  and  live  of  the  rivers  of  Surinam,  and  was  first  described  by 
numerous.  Pallas.  It  is  said  to  attain  to  a  considerable  size.    In  shape. 

The  characters  of  the  twenty-nine  species  which  com-  it  bears  soniQ  resemblance  to  the  Chjetodons.     It  is  said  to 

jiose  this  important  and  extensive  genus,  have  not  been  be  very  voracious,  and  that  it  will  attack  ducks  which  hap- 
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pen  to  be  swiminingon  tlie  water.    Its  flesh  is  white,  finii, 

and  fat,  and  held  in  great  estimation.     The  fish  is  of  a  red- 

rish  tinge,  witli  black  points;  the  sides  arc  silvery,  and  the     palatable 

fins  giey. 

Genus  CLXXXVI.     Elops. 


It  was  inserted  in  the  genus  Esox   by  Bloch.     It  lives  in      I 
the  rivers  on  the  coast  of  Malabar.     Its  flesh  h  white  and       I 


Genus  CXCI.     Sfiiyr.£na. 


Gill-flap  of  thirty  rays  or  more;  eyes  approaching;  one 
dorsal  hn;  a  scaly  appendage  near  each  vrntral  fin. 

Tlie  Saurus  maximus  of  Sloane,  now  Elops  saurus,  is 
the  only  known  species.  It  is  found  in  Jamaica,  where  it 
is  called  the  Sein  Eish,  or  Sea  Galley  Wasp.  In  its  general 
appearance,  it  approaches  the  conimori  pike.  The  tail  is 
much  foiked,  and  armed  both  above  and  below  by  a  strong 
spine,  forming  i;  first  or  spiny  ray  on  each  side  of  the  tail. 
In  the  specimen  examined  by  Bloch,  no  spinous  ray  in  the 
caudal  fin  could  be  perceived.  Dr  Shaw,  however,  observ- 
ed it  in  a  fine  specimen  preserved  in  the  British  Museum. 

Genus  CLXXXVII.     Megalops. 

Eyes  large;  gill-flap  of  at  least  twenty-four  rays. 
The  M-  Jilamentosux,  brought  from  Madagascar  by 
Conimerson,  is  the  only  species  yet  discovered.  The  rays 
in  the  gill-flap  are  singularly  numerous.  Tl>e  last  ray  of 
the  dorsal  fin  extends  ba-  kwards  in  the  form  of  a  long 
filament.  The  species  bears  a  near  resemblance  to  the 
preceding. 

Genus  CLXXXVIII.  Notacanthus. 

Body  and  tail  lengthened  ;  the  nape  raised,  and  anal  and 
caudal  fins  united  ;  spiiies  in  place  of  a  dorsal  fin. 

The  Acanthonotus  of  Bloch,  is  the  only  known  species. 
It  grows  to  nearly  three  feet  in  length.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  East  Indies,  and  is  said  to  be  remarkably  active  in  all 
its  motions,  and  exceedingly  voracious. 

Genus  CLXXXIX.     Esox  Pjke. 

Opening  of  the  mouth  large  ;  jaws  with  strong  teeth  ; 
snout  depressed  ;  dorsal  and  anal  fins  short,  nearly  equi- 
distant from  the  head. 

This  genus  contains  nine  species,  which  are  divided  ac- 
cording to  the  form  of  the  tail  into  two  sections,  Tl>e  com- 
mon pike,  E.  lucius,  now  common  in  the  lakes  and  rivers 
of  Europe,  is  a  strong  active  voracious  fish,  and  is  not  un- 
frequently  compared  to  a  shark.  It  preys  indiscriminate- 
ly on  young  fish,  serpents,  frogs,  and  the  young  of  aquatic 
birds.  Its  flesh  is  held  in  some  estimation,  and  is  used 
either  fresh,  salted,  or  smoked.  The  eggs  or  spawn  are 
formed  into  a  sort  of  caviar,  which  is  not  considered  as 
wholesome.  When  castrated,  pikes  are  said  to  become 
speedily  fat.  The  E.  belone,  or  gar-fish,  is  an  inhabitant 
of  the  sea,  and  approaches  the  shore  to  spawn.  It  is  con- 
sidered as  the  forerunner  of  the  mackrcl.  The  bones  be- 
come green  on  being  boiled.  The  flesh  is  dry  and  insipid. 
The  E.  gladius,  which  is  common  to  the  shores  of  Asia 
and  America,  furnishes  a  pleasant  and  wholesome  food,  and 
is  easily  obtained.     It  multiplies  very  rapidly. 

GicNus  CXC.     Stkodus. 

Dorsal  and  ventral  fins  nearly  equidistant  from  the  head; 
body  and  tail  lengthened  and  compressed. 

This  genus  contains  five  species  distribtucd  into  two  sec- 
tions, from  the  form  of  the  tail.  The  only  species  of  impor- 
tance in  an  economical  point  of  view,  is  the  S.  .Malabaricus. 


Two  dorsal  fins  ;  opening  of  the  mouth  large. 

The  number  of  the  dorsal  fins  furnishes  a  very  obvious 
character,  by  which  this  genus  may  be  distinguished  from 
Esox,  will)  which  it  was  formerly  united.  I'ive  species 
are  described  by  La  Ccpede.  The  first  of  these,  termed 
by  him  5.  n/tct,  the  Esox  sphijrtsna  of  Linnaeus,  has  been 
known  to  naturalists  since  the  clays  of  Aristotle.  ItisfounJ 
in  the  Mediterranean  sea,  ami  likewise  in  the  Atlantic  ocean. 
The  ilesh  is  while,  easy  to  digest,  and  resembles  in  flavour 
the  cod.  It  grows  to  upwards  of  two  ftei  in  length.  The 
remaining  species  are  new,  and  described  from  the  draw- 
ings ol  Phiinier. 

Genus  CXCII.     Lepisosteus.     Garfish. 

Body  covered  with  osseous  scales ;  one  dorsal  fin,  more 
distant  from  the  head  than  the  ventral  fins. 

The  armature  of  the  species  of  this  genus  resembles  a 
coat  of  mail,  so  hard  are  the  scales,  and  so  closely  attach- 
ed to  the  body  The  L.  gavial  of  La  Cepede  is  the  Esox 
osseiis  of  Linnaeus.  It  is  a  native  of  the  lakes  and  rivers  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  but  in  the  former  country  it 
is  rare.  The  flesh  is  firm,  white,  and  well  flavoured,  and 
much  sought  after. 

Genus  CXCIII.    Polypterus, 

Gill-flap  of  one  ray  ;  two  blow  holes  ;  dorsal  fins  nume- 
rous. 

The  P.  bichir,  the  only  known  species,  exhibits  many 
singular  peculiarities  of  structure.  It  is  found  in  the  Nile, 
and  was  described  for  the  first  time  by  Geoff'roy,  in  the  .Su//e- 
tin  dee  Sciences,  "So,  61.  The  body  is  nearly  cylindrical, long, 
and  serpentiuit'orm  ;  in  the  anal  fin  are  fifteen  rays ;  the  tail 
is  rounded.  It  is  known  to  the  Egyptians  by  the  name  of 
bichir,  and  is  considered  as  a  very  rare  animal.  It  is  sup- 
posed in  general  to  inhabit  the  depths  of  the  Nile,  remain- 
ing among  the  soft  mud,  which  it  is  thought  to  quit  only 
at  some  particular  seasons,  and  is  sometimes  taken  in  the 
fishermen's  nets  at  the  time  of  the  decrease  of  the  river. 
It  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  best  of  the  Nilotic  fishes,  having 
a  white  or  savoury  flesh  ;  and  as  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
open  the  skin  with  a  knife,  the  fish  is  first  boiled,  and  the 
skin  afterwards  drawn  off"  whole. 

Genus  CXCIV.     Scombebesox.     Saury. 

Jaws   long;   dorsal  fin  immediately  above  the  anal  fin; 
between  the  caudal  fin  and  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins  anum-  ■ 
ber  of  spurious  fins,  as  in  the  mackrel.  ' 

This  genus,  instituted  by  La  Cepede,  contains  only  one 
species,  with  whose  history  he  seems  to  be  very  imper- 
fectly acquainted.  It  is  the  Saury  pike  of  the  British  Zoo- 
logy. 

Genus  CXCV,     Fistularia. 

Jaws  long,  tubular  ;  mouth  terminal ;  one  dorsal  fin. 

The  F.  petimba  of  La  Cepede  is  the  only  known  species, 
It  is  the  F.  tabacaria  of  Linnaeus.  It  was  first  descriljcd  by 
Marcgi'ave  in  his  history  of  the  Brazils,  under  the  name  of 
Petimbuaba.  The  tail  is  perhaps  of  the  most  singular  con- 
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struction  of  any  species  in  the  system.  It  is  deeply  forked, 
and  ffom  the  middle  of  the  iircalurc  springs  a  very  long  and 
thickish  bristle,  or  process  of  a  substance  resembling  that 
of  whalebone,  and  gradually  tapering  to  a  fine  point.  A 
variety  has  been  observed  by  Dr  Bloch,  in  which  this  part 
was  double,  and  the  snout  serrated  on  each  side.  This  spe- 
cies inhabits  the  equatorial  seas,  lives  chiefly  on  tlie  small- 
«r  fishes,  and  its  flesh  is  poor,  and  unpleasant  to  the  taste. 

Genus  CXCVI.     Aulostomus. 

Jaws  long,  tubular ;  mouth  terminal  ;  longitudinal  row 
of  spines  instead  of  the  first  dorsal  fin. 

The  Fistularia  chtnensis  of  Gmelin  is  the  only  known 
species.  It  is  a  native  of  the  equatorial  sea.  It  feeds  on 
small  worms,  and  the  spawn  of  fishes.  Its  flesh  is  said  to 
be  dry  and  insipid.  M.  Gazola  supposes,  that  he  has  obser- 
ved the  remains  of  this  fish  in  the  strata  of  Mount  Bolca, 

Genus  CXCVII.  Solenostomus. 

Jaws  long  and  tabular ;  mouth  terminal  ;  two  dorsal 
fins. 

The  Fistularia  paradoxa  of  Pallas,  is  the  only  known  spe- 
cies. It  is  a  native  of  Amboyna,  and  in  its  general  form 
appears  to  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  the  Syngnathi,  or 
Pipe-fish. 

Genus  CXCVIII.    Argentina.    Argentine, 

Fewer  than  thirty  rays  to  the  gill  membrane  ;  more  than 
nine  rays  in  each  ventral  fin;  one  dorsal  fin;  colour  sil- 
very. 

La  Cepede  describes  four  species.  The  first  of  these, 
A.  sphyraena,  or  Pearly  argentine,  is  found  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  and  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  skin  of  the 
air  bag  of  this  little  fish  is  covered  with  a  silvery  powder, 
or  rather  shining  silvery  scales.  These  are  carefully  col- 
lected and  introduced  into  small  globules  of  glass,  to  the 
inside  of  which  they  are  fastened  with  gum.  These  beads 
are  termed  artificial  pearls,  and  are  used  as  articles  of 
dress.  The  A  glossodontaof  Gmelin,  changed  by  La  Ce- 
pede into  A.  bonuk,  was  first  described  by  Forskael  as  a  na- 
tive of  the  Red  Sea,  where  he  likewise  found  the  A.  mac/t- 
iiata.  The  A.  Carolina,  so  named  from  the  country  in 
■which  it  has  been  found,  is  about  the  size  of  a  small  her- 
ring, and  lives  in  the  fresh  waters. 

Genus  CXCIX.   Atherina.  -Atherine. 

Gill-flap  and  ventral  fins,  with  fewer  than  eight  rays;  no 
teeth  in  the  palate  ;  two  dorsal  fins  ;  a  longitudinal  silvery 
band  on  each  side. 

There  are  four  species  of  Atherine  described  by  natu- 
ralists. The  A.  hepsetus,  or  European  Atherine,  is  by  far 
the  most  common,  being  found  in  the  North  Sea,  the  At- 
lantic, and  the  Mediterranean.  In  general  appearance,  it 
much  resembles  the  smelt.  Its  flesh  is  considered  as  un- 
commonly delicious.  About  the  Greek  Islands,  according 
to  Sonini,  where  it  is  seen  in  vast  shoals,  it  is  easily 
taken  by  trailing  in  the  water  a  horse's  tail,  or  a  piece  of 
black  cloth  fastened  to  the  end  of  a  pole;  the  fishes  follow- 
ing all  its  motions,  and  suffering  themselves  to  be  drawn 
into  some  deep  cavity  formed  by  the  rocks,  are  readily  se- 
cured by  means  of  a  net. 
Vox,  XI.  Part  I. 


Genus  CC.     IIydrargira. 

Gill-flap  and  ventral  fins  with  fewer  than  eight  rays;  no 
teeth  in  the  palate;  one  dorsal  fin;   lateral  silvery  band. 

Bosc  discovered  in  Carolina  the  only  known  species  of 
the  genus,  named  H.  sivam/iina,  because  it  is  found  in  the 
swamps  or  lagunes.  The  head  is  depressed,  the  lips  arc 
extensile,  the  under  jaw  longest.  This  species  inhabits 
the  fresh  water  marshes,  and  as  these  are  sometimes  nearly 
dried  up,  it  is  compelled  to  shift  its  haunts  to  deeper  water, 
which  it  accomplishes  by  a  series  of  leaps.  The  flesh  is 
unsavoury,  and  little  sought  after,  but  it  furnishes  a  grateful 
repast  to  the  aquatic  birds  which  frequent  its  haunts. 

Genus  CCI.     Stolephorus. 

Fewer  than  nine  rays  in  the  ventral  fins  and  gill-flap;  one 
dorsal  fin;  no  teeth;  lateral  silvery  band. 

La  Cepede  describes  two  species,  viz.  S.  Japonicus  and 
S.  Commersonii.  The  former  of  these  was  first  described 
by  Houttuyn.  It  has  five  rays  in  the  dorsal  fin,  while  the 
latter  species  has  fifteen. 

Genus  CCIL     Mugil.    Mullet. 

Lower  jaw  carinate  within  ;  scales  striated  ;  two  fins  on 
the  back. 

There  are  seven  species  belonging  to  this  genus.  The 
most  common  is  the  M.  cephalus,  or  common  mullet,  a 
fish  well  known  to  the  ancients.  It  is  to  be  found  in  almost 
all  seas.  This  ascends  rivers,  like  the  salmon,  to  spawn; 
and  at  that  time  they  congregate  in  vast  shoals.  At  this 
time  the  fishermen  endeavour  to  surround  them  with  the 
net.  They  are  said  to  grow  very  fat  in  rivers  and  lakes 
with  a  sandy  bottom.  They  are  esteemed  excellent  food 
when  fresh,  and  are  likewise  often  used  salted.  The  spawn 
salted  and  dried  forms  a  kind  of  caviar  named  bortargo, 
■which  is  used  in  Italy  and  the  midland  districts  of  France. 
The  M.  albula,  a  native  of  the  American  seas,  is  likewise 
esteemed  an  excellant  dish  for  the  table.  In  the  M.  cre- 
nilabis,  a  native  of  the  Red  Sea,  both  lips  are  curiously  cre- 
nulatcd  on  the  edges.  The  M.  tang,  whose  flesh  is  fat  and 
savoury,  inhabits  the  rivers  of  Guinea.  The  history  of 
the  remaining  species  requires  farther  elucidation. 

Genus  CCIII.     Mugii.oides. 

Lower-jaw  carinate  within  ;  scales  striated  ;  one  dorsal 
fin. 

The  only  known  species,  M.  Chilensis,  was  found  by 
Molini  at  Chili.  It  inhabits  the  fresh  water  rivers,  and 
grows  to  about  a  foot  in  length. 

Genus  CCIV.     Chanos, 

Lower  jaw  carinate  within  ;  no  teeth  ;  scales  striated  ; 
one  dorsal  fin  ;  a  membranaceous  wing  on  each  side  the 
tail. 

The  C.  Arabicus  was  first  described  by  Forskael,  and  is 
the  only  species  known.  It  is  a  native  of  the  sea  of  Arabia, 
and  was  formerly  inserted  in  the  genus  Mugil.  The 
scales  are  large  and  rounded,  and  of  a  brilliant  silvery 
colour  ;  the  head  is  more  narrow  than  the  body,  destitute 
of  scales,  and  of  a  green  colour  mixed  with  blue  ;  the  up- 
per lip  is  grooved,  and  longer  than  the  lower ;  the  latter 
line  is  curved  at  its  commencement,  and  then  proceeds  in 
a  straight  line  to  the  tail.  Its  ordinary  length  is  about 
four  feet,  but  one  variety,  named  Anged,  grows  to  nearly 

twelve  feet. 
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Gehus  CCV.     Muoilomorus. 

Lower  jaw  carinated  within  ;  no  teetli,  but  protuberances 
in  their  stead;  more  than  thirty  rays  in  the  gill-flap;  one 
dorsal  fin,  with  an  appendage  to  the  rays. 

The  only  known  species  of  this  genus  is  the  Mugil  ap- 
pendiculatus  of  Bosc,  the  debcriplion  of  which  was  com- 
municated by  that  naturalist  to  La  Cepede.  The  trivial 
name  imposed  by  the  discoverer,  was  changed  by  the  last 
author  into  Anna-carolina,  in  honour  of  his  own  wife. 

Gehds  CCVL     Exocstus.     Flying-Fish. 

Head  entirely  covered  with  small  scales  ;  pectoral  iins 
very  large,  reaching  to  the  caudal  fin  ;  gill-flap  of  ten 
rays;  one  dorsal  fin  situated  above  the  anal  fin. 

The  species  of  this  genus,  which  are  four  in  number, 
have  the  power  of  leaping  out  of  the  water,  and  flying  for 
a  short  distance,  by  the  aid  of  their  long  pectoral  fins.  The 
first  species  is  the  E.  volilana,  or  common  flying  fish,  and 
has  been  long  known  to  naturalists.  It  is  very  extensively 
distributed,  being  found  in  the  European,  American,  and 
Indian  seas.  In  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins  there  are  fourteen 
rays;  fifteen  or  sixteen  in  each  of  the  pectoral  fins;  ven- 
trals  small,  and  placed  nearer  tlic  head  than  the  middle  of 
the  whole  length  of  the  fish.  The  stomach  can  scarcely 
be  distinguished  from  the  intestinal  canal,  and  the  air  bag 
is  uncommonly  large.  According  to  the  observations  of 
Plumicr,  as  quoted  by  Bloch,  the  spawn  of  this  species 
(found  near  the  Antilles)  corr»dcs  the  skin  of  the  palate 
or  tongue.  The  second  species,  E.  mesogasler,  has  twelve 
rays  on  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins  ;  thirteen  in  the  pectoral 
fins  ;  ventral  fins  placed  near  the  middle  of  the  animal. 
This  species  was  observed  by  Pluniier  in  the  sea  near  the 
Antilles.  The  E.  exiliens  ;  the  dorsal  fin  has  eleven  or 
twelve  rays;  the  anal  fins  twelve  ;  eighteen  in  each  of  the 
pectoral  fins;  the  ventral  fins  long,  reaching  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  dorsal  fin,  and  situated  a  little  beyond  the 
middle  of  the  body  towards  the  tail.  This  species  fre- 
quents the  same  seas  as  the  E.  volitans.  It  is  likewise 
found  in  the  Mediterranean,  sometimes  single,  sometimes 
in  small  shoals.  In  shape  it  greatly  resembles  a  hei-ring  ; 
its  flesh  is  fat  and  delicate.  The  last  species,  E.  cointgrr- 
tonii,  has  twelve  rays  in  the  dorsal  fin,  ten  in  the  anal,  and 
thirteen  in  each  of  the  ventral  fins.  These  last,  are  sutTi- 
ciently  long  to  reach  to  the  middle  of  the  dorsal  fin,  and 
are  situated  beyond  the  middle  of  the  body  towards  the 
anal  fin.  The  dorsal  fin  is  marked  on  the  part  nearest  the 
tail  with  a  large  blue  spot.  It.  is  a  native  of  the  Indian 
seas,  where  it  was  first  found  by  Commerson. 

Genus  CCVII.     Polyne.mus. 

Free  rays  near  each  ventral  fin ;  head  covered  with 
small  scales  ;  two  dorsal  fins. 

La  Cepede  describes  six  species,  all  of  which  were 
known  to  former  naturalists,  lie  divides  them  into  sec- 
lions,  from  the  form  of  the  tail.  They  are  chiefly  the  in- 
habitants of  wanner  countries.  Tiie  P.  filebciun  of  Brous- 
sonet  is  termed  P.  emoi  by  La  Cepede;  the  trivial  name 
here  adopted  being  the  appellation  by  which  this  fish  is 
known  to  the  natives  of  Otaheite.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
American,  Indian,  and  Southern  seas.  The  flesh  is  con- 
sidered excellent,  and  hence  in  India  this  species  is  known 
by  the  name  ofroyaljis/i.  The  inhabitants  of  the  coast  of 
Malabar  prefer  the  lieuil  of  the  fish  as  a  delicious  morsel. 
In  these  countries  it  is  salted  and  dried.  M.  Gazola  sup- 
poses that  he  has  found  the  remains  of  this  fish  in  the  strata 
of  Mount  Bolca.     The    P.  paradisus,  or    Mango   fish,  is 


reckoned  one  of  the  best  esculent  fishes  found  at  Calcutta. 
It  is  known  to  the  natives  by  the  name  of  tu/iaee  mutcheij. 
It  feeds  on  young  fishes  and  the  Crustacea. 

Genus  CCVIII.     Polydactylus. 

Tree  rays  near  each  pectoral  fin  ;  head  without  scales  ; 
two  dorsal  fins. 

The  P.  plumierii  is  the  only  known  species.  It  bears  a 
close  resemblance  to  the  species  of  the  preceding  genus. 
It  is  of  a  silvery  colour  ;  the  nose  is  protuberant  and  long  ; 
the  upper  jaw  longer  than  the  under;  the  six  free  rays 
which  are  near  the  pectoral  fins,  resemble  long  threads  ; 
the  second  dorsal  fin  and  the  anal  fin  are  of  equal  extent, 
placed  opposite,  and  falcated. 

Genus  CCIX.     Buro. 

A  double  process  between  the  ventral  fins  ;  one  long 
dorsal  fin  ;  scales  stnall  and  difiioult  to  perceive  ;  five  rays 
in  the  gill  flap. 

The  B.  brunneusis  the  only  known  species,  and  was  de- 
scribed by  La  Cepede  li  om  the  MSS.  of  Commerson.  Over 
the  surface  there  are  numerous  scattered  small  spots,  of  a 
white  colour;  the  iris  is  golden  and  silvery  ;  head  small; 
nose  a  little  pointed  ;  upper  jaw  moveable,  and,  together 
with  the  lower  jaw,  furnished  with  one  row  of  small  point- 
ed teeth  ;  the  back  and  belly  are  carinated,  and  the  body 
and  tail  are  compressed. 


Genus  CCX.     Clupea. 


Herring. 


Jaws  furnished  with  teeth  ;  more  than  three  rays  in  the 
gill-flap  ;  one  dorsal  fin ;  belly  carinated,  and  notched  or 
very  sharp. 

La  Cepede   describes    seventeen   species    of  herrings, 
which  he  distributes  into  two  sections,  from  the   shape  of 
the  tail.     Tlie  most  common  species,  C.  harengus,  is  one 
of  the  most  im|)ortant  to  the  human  race  in  an  economical 
and  a  commercial  point   of  view.     This  fish  is  an  inhabi- 
tant of  the  northern   seas.     In    Europe  it  is  seldom  found 
farther  south  than  the  fiftieth  degree  of  latitude,  nor  farther 
north  than  the  sixtieth.     On  the   coasts  of'Anierica,  how- 
ever, it   reaches    farther   south.     The  migrations    of  this 
fish     have    long    attracted    the    attention    of    naturalists ; 
lengthened  descriptions  have  been   given  of  their  marvel- 
lous journies  from  the  arctic  regions,  of  the  course  which 
they  pursue,  and  the  obstructions  which  they    meet   with. 
But  these  descriptions  have  been  given  from   a   very  im- 
perfect acquaintance  with  the  habits  of  the   animal.     It  is 
now    clearly    established,   that   the    herrings,  like  all  the 
other  fishes  that  reside  in  deep  water,  approach  the  neigli- 
bouring  shore  at  the  season  wlitn  tlicy  are  ready  to  spawn, 
and  return  to  their  favoui  ite  haunts  when  the  process  of  re- 
production is  finished.  The  food  of  the  herring  consists  of 
the  smaller  Crustacea  of  young  fishes,  even  those  of  their 
own  species.  At  the  season  when  they  are  ready  to  spawn, 
their  stomachs  are  found  empty.     This  fish  is  salted  as  an 
article  of  trade,  the  process  (it  is  said)  being  first  tried  by 
William  Beukelenof  Biervlel  near  Sluys.     Tlie  smoking 
of  henings,  according  to   La    Cepede,  was  first  practised 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Dieppe.     In  some    of   the   northern 
countries,  when  the  herrings  are  in   alniiKiance,   they  boil       ' 
them  in  large  cauldrons,  and  obtain  oil  for  their  lamps  ;   the       i 
refuse  they  employ  as  manure  to  the  ground.     The  sprat, 
C.  a/irallus,  diflers  from  the  herring  in  having  nine  rays  in 
each  ventral  fin,    while  the  herring  has  only  six  ;  and  ac- 
cording to  Mr  Neill,  "  if  a  sraight  line  be  dropped  from  the 
fore  part  of  the  dorsal  fin   perpendicularly  downwards,  it 
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will,  in  the  true  herring,  fall  a  Utile  in  front  of  t'le  ventral 
fins,  but  in  the  garvie  (sprat)  it  will  fall  a  little  behind  tlie 
same  fins."  This  species  is  found  in  the  northern  coun- 
tries, and  also  in  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  used  for  all  the 
purposes  to  which  the  herring  is  applied,  and  is  prepared 
after  tlie  same  manner.  The  C  ahsa  or  shad,  termed  also 
from  its  size,  mother  of  herrings,  migrates  from  tlie  sea 
into  the  fresh  water  rivers,  like  the  salmon.  The  fry  are 
called  vjhite  bait.  The  flesh  has  rather  a  disagreeable 
taste.  The  C.  encrassicolus,  or  anchovy,  is  another  species 
of  this  genus  held  in  high  estimation.  It  inhabits  the  sea, 
and,  like  the  heiTing,  it  approaches  the  shores  for  the  pur- 
pose of  spawning.  The  Romans  expressed  a  pickle  from 
this  fish,  wliich  they  termed  a  garum.  The  moderns  pickle 
them,  and  as  the  bones  dissolve  entirely  in  boiling,  the 
sauce  is  of  equal  value.  The  remaining  species  are 
chiefly  the  inhabitants  of  the  seas  of  warmer  countries. 
They  are  esculent,  and  possess  in  a  greater  or  less  degree 
the  peculiar  flavour  of  the  herring. 

Genus  CCXI.     Mystus. 

More  than  three  rays  in  the  gill-flap;  belly  carinated  ; 
anal  fin  very  long,  and  united  with  the  caudal  fin.  One 
dorsal  fin. 

The  Clupea  mystusof  Osbeck  is  the  only  known  species. 
It  is  a  nati\  e  of  the  Indian  seas.  In  its  general  form  it  re- 
sembles the  blade  of  a  sword,  the  body  and  tail  being 
greatly  conii)ressed.  Upper  jaw  longer  than  the  under, 
and  furnished  on  each  side  with  a  flat  narrow  denticulated 
bone,  which  reaches  to  the  ventral  fins. 

Genus  CCXII.     Clupanodov.     Pilchard. 

More  than  three  rays  in  the  gill-flap;  belly  carinated; 
anal  and  caudal  fins  separate  ;  one  dorsal  fin  ;  jaws  without 
teeth. 

The  absence  of  teeth  in  the  jaws  of  the  Pilchard,  is  the 
mark  by  which,  as  a  genus,  it  is  distinguished  from  Clu- 
pea. Six  species  are  known.  The  C.^i/c/jarrf;^*,  or  com- 
mon pilchard,  is  the  most  important  species  of  the  genus. 
It  is  found  in  great  abundance  on  the  shores  of  Cornwall. 
The  flesh  is  considered  excellent,  and  is  eaten  either  fresh 
or  salted.  It  contains  a  great  deal  of  oil,  which  is  extracted 
from  it  in  considerable  quantities  by  the  Cornish  fisliermen. 
The  C.  thrissa  is  a  native  of  the  Indian  and  American  seas, 
and  ascends  the  fresh  water  rivers  to  spawn.  The  flesh  is 
considered  as  fat  and  agreeable,  hut  in  certain  circum- 
stances it  has  been  found  to  be  hurtful.  The  C.  sinensis 
frequents  the  shores  and  rivers  of  Asia  and  America, 
■where  it  is  taken  in  such  quantities  that  the  inhabitants 
manure  their  fields  of  rice  with  them. 

Genus  CCXIII.     Gasteropelecus. 

Head,  body,  and  tail,  compressed  ;  belly  carinated  and 
semicircular  ;  two  dorsal  fins  ;   ventral  fins  very  small. 

This  genus  was  instituted  by  Gronovius,  and  afterwards 
adopted  by  Bloch,  for  the  reception  of  the  Clupea  simia  of 
Linnaeus.  It  has  been  inserted  by  Gmelin  and  some  others 
in  the  genus  Salmo.  The  two  dorsal  fins  separate  it  from 
the  herring,  while  the  circumstance  of  the  second  dorsal 
fin  being  radiated  indicates  its  want  of  connection  with  the 
salmon.  It  is  a  native  of  the  equatorial  seas,  and  is  said  to 
swim  very  ill,  on  account  of  the  peculiar  shape  of  its  body, 
which  renders  it  difficult  to  maintain  its  vejftical  position. 

Genus  CCXIV.     Mene. 

Head,  body,  and  tail,  compressed ;  belly  carinated  and 
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semicircular  ;  back  elevated  ;   one  low,  lengthened  dorsal 
hn  ;   ventral  hns  narrow  and  pioduced. 

The  only  species  which    has  been  taken  notice  of   rests 
oi-i  the  authority  of  a  Chinese  drawing  in  the  Dutch  col 
lection,  and  is  termed  by  La  Ccpede,  M.  Anna-carolina,  in 
honour  of  his  wile  Anne  Caroline  Hubert  Jube  La  Cepede 

The  generic  name  is  indicative  of  its  moon-shaped  form." 

Genus  CCXV.     Dorsuarius. 

The  anterior  part  of  the  back  furnished  with  a  com- 
pressed hunch,  terminated  above  by  a  thin  edge-  one 
dorsal  fin.  ' 

This  genus  contains  at  present  only  one  species,  term- 
ed D.  jiigricans.  It  is  described  by  La  Cepede  from  the 
manuscripts  of  Commerson.  It  was  found  near  fort 
Dauphin,  in  Madagascar. 

GiNUs  CCXVI.     Xyster. 

Head,  body,  and  tail,  compressed  ;  belly  carinated  and 
semicircular;  back  elevated;  gill-flap  of  seven  tays  ;  a 
depression  below  each  ventral  fin. 

Xyster/usci/s,  the  only  species  which  has  been  describ- 
ed, was  observed  by  Commerson.  It  is  of  a  uniform 
brown  colour.  The  two  jaws  are  rounded,  and  nearly  of 
equal  length  ;  the  caudal,  dorsal,  and  anal  fins,  have  small 
scales  at  the  base  ;  the  tongue  is  short,  large,  and  semi- 
cartilaginous.     The  nostrils  have  two  openings  each. 

Genus  CCXVII.     Cyfhinodon. 

Head,  body,  and  tail,  of  an  ovate  form  ;  three  rays  in 
the  gill-fiap  ;  jaws  with  teeth. 

The  C.  variegatus  is  from  Carolina,  and  was  first  ob- 
served by  Bosc.  The  opening  of  the  mouth  is  very  small- 
the  under  jaw  is  longest  ;  the  teeth  arc  short  ;  the  gill 
lids  rounded  ;  the  lateral  line  indistinct;  iris  of  a  golden 
colour.     It  scarcely  reaches  the  length  of  four  inches. 

Genus  CCXVIII.     Cvprinus  Carp. 

Gill-flap  with  four  rays  or  more ;  jaws  without  teeth  ; 
one  dorsal  fin. 

This  very  extensive  genus,  containing  seventy  species, 
has  been  subdivided  into  sections,  from  the  presence  or  ab- 
sence of  the  beard,  and  the  form  of  the  tail.     These  sec- 
tions, we  may  add,  are   distinguished  by  characters  more 
obvious  and  important  than  many   of  those  employed  by 
La  Cepede   in  the  construction   of  genera,  so  that  we  are 
surprised  to  find  them   still    remaining  in  company,  after 
witnessing    so   many    other   genera   dismembered.      The 
species  are  esteemed  excellent  food,  and  much  sought  af- 
ter.   The  carp,  which   stands  at  the   head  of  fresh   water 
fishes,  is  well  known  in  this  country  as  a  valuable  and  use- 
ful pond  fish,  but  it  is   more  particularly  esteemed  on  the 
continent.     The  breeding  and  feeding  of  this  fish,  is  there 
to  many  a  source   of  very  considerable  profit.     The  flesh 
of  the    Barbel,    C.   barbus,   is  white   and    good,  but    the 
spawn  is  considered  by  many  as  hurtful.    Bloch,  however, 
is  disposed  to  call  the  truth  of  this  opinion  in  question,  and 
states,  that  he  has  eaten  the  eggs,  with  all  his  family,  with- 
out suffering  any  inconvenience.     The  scales  of  the  C.  al- 
burnus,  or  bleak,  are    employed  similar  to   those  of  the 
athorine,  in  the  formation  of  artificial  pearls.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  scales  are  carefully  removed,  and  frequently  rub- 
bed   against    one  another  in  water.     The  silvery  looking 
substance  is  then  introduced,  along  with  a  solution  of  isin- 
glass, into  glass  balls  prepared  for  the  purpose.    Alnnost 
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all  the  species  may  be  kept  in  ponds,  wliere  they  increase 
rapidly  in  size.  They  soon  become  acquainted  with  llie 
person  who  feeds  them,  and  will  readily  eat  meat  fiom  his 
hand.  They  likewise,  by  habit,  obey  the  call  of  a  bell. 
When  in  this  naturalized  or  domesticated  state,  their  fins 
sometimes  change  in  form  and  even  structure,  as  may 
frequently  be  observed  in  the  gold  and  silver  fishes  ot 
China. 

Division   VI. 

Osseous  fishes  with  a  gill-lid,  but  destitute  of  a  gill-flap. 

Order  XXI.     APODAL. 

Genus  CCXIX.     Sterxoptvx. 

Body  and  tail  compressed  :  under  part  of  the  body  cari- 
natcd  and  transparent  ;  one  dorsal  fin. 

The  S.  dia/i/iana,  an  inhabitant  of  the  West  Indies,  is 
the  only  known  species.  Lacepede  has  changed  the  tri- 
vial name  into  Hermann,  in  honour  of  professor  Hermann 
of  Paris,  who  first  described  the  species.  The  skin  is 
apparently  destitute  of  scales,  and  there  is  no  lateral  line. 
There  are  nine  rays  in  the  dorsal  fin,  of  which  one  is  spi- 
nous.    It  is  a  native  of  the  island  of  Jamaica. 

Division  VII. 

Osseous  fishes  with  a  gill-flap,  but  destitute  of  a  gill- 
lid. 

Order  XXV.    APODAL. 
Genus  CCXX.     Stylephorus. 

Eyes  pedunculated  ;  snout  produced,  looking  upwards  ; 
between  which  and  the  head  there  is  a  flexible  leathery 
(luplicaiure  ;  mouth  terminal ;  gills  three  on  each  side  ; 
pectoral  fins  small  ;  dorsal  fin  extending  from  the  head  to 
the  tail;  caudal  fin  short,  radiated  with  spines;  body  long, 
compressed. 

This  genus  was  instituted  by  Dr.  Shaw  for  the  reception 
of  the  S.  chordatus  from  the  West  Indies.  See  Lin. 
Tram.  vol.  i.  p.  90.  tab.  6.  Lacepede  has  changed  the 
trivial  name  imposed  upon  it  by  Shaw,  and  has  subsiituted 
argenteus  in  its  place. 

Order  XXVIIL     ABDOMINAL. 

Genus  CCXX.     Mormyrus. 

Snout  produced  ;  mouth  terminal  ;  jaws  with  teeth  ;  one 
dorsal  fin. 

La  Cepede  has  described  nine  species  of  Mormyri,  prin- 
cipally from  the  notes  and  observations  ofGeoff'roy.  They 
are  chiefly  inhabitants  of  the  Nile. 

Division  VIII. 

Osseous  fishes,  destitute  of  a  gill-lid  and  gill-flap. 

Order    XX.     APODAL. 

Genus  CCXXI.     Muh.enopiiis. 

No  pectoral  fins  ;  one  gill  opening  on  each  side  ;  body 
and  tail  nearly  cylindrical ;  dorsal,  caudal,  and  anal  fins 
tinited. 


This  genus,  the  gymothorax  of  Bloch,  contains  twelve 
species.  They  were  inclu<led  by  Linnaeus  in  the  genus 
Muricna.  The  first  species  dcsciibed  by  L:i  Cepede  is  the 
M.  helena.  This  is  the  Murena  of  the  ancients.  It  is 
found  in  the  seas  of  the  temperate  and  warmer  regions  of 
the  eanh.  It  lives  with  equal  comfort  in  fresh  water.  The 
Romans  constructed  ponds  for  feeding  fishes  of  this  kind, 
and  esteemed  them  as  an  excellent  dish  for  the  table.  The 
memory  of  one  Vedius  Pollio  is  transmitted  to  posterity  by 
Pliny  as  execrable,  since  he  was  in  the  practice  of  feeding 
his  Slursnne  with  his  condemned  slaves.  In  ponds  they 
become  very  familiar,  and  will  eat  food  from  the  hand. 
They  are  cunning,  and  when  they  hare  swallowed  the 
hook,  make  the  utmost  exertions  to  bite  the  line. 

Genus  CCXXII.     GYMNOMun.£NA. 

No  pectoral  fins  ;  one  gill-opening  on  each  side  ;  body 
and  tail  nearly  cylindrical  ;  no  distinct  dorsal  or  anal  fin. 

There  are  two  species  described  by  La  Cepede  ;  the  G. 
dutiara  and  marmorata,  from  the  notes  of  Commerson.  In 
the  former,  the  anus  is  situated  nearer  the  head  than  the 
middle  of  the  fish  ;  in  the  latter,  it  is  nearer  the  tail  than 
the  head. 

Genus  CCXXIII.     Mur.eno-blenna. 

N'o  distinct  fins  ;  body  and  tail  nearly  cylindrical ;  sur- 
face viscous. 

The  M.  Olivacea,  the  only  species,  was  found  by  Com- 
merson in  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  Its  body  is  more  com- 
pletely enveloped  in  mucus  than  any  other  fish.  An  indi- 
vidual of  this  species,  kept  in  alcohol  for  two  months,  was 
found  nearly  reduced  to  a  mucilaginous  oily  pulp. 

Genus    CCXXIV.  Sphagebranchus. 

Destitute  of  fins  ;  gill-openings  two,  under  the  neck  ;  bo- 
dy and  tail  nearly  cylindrical. 

The  S.  rostratus  of  Bioch,  and  the  only  species  of  the 
genus,  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies.  It  has  four  gills  on 
each  side  ;  the  mouth  is  furnished  with  teeth  ;  the  skm  has 
no  visible  scales;  the  snout  terminates  in  a  point  ;  the  up- 
per jaw  is  longest. 

Genus  CCXXV.  Unibranchapertura. 

No  pectoral  fins  ;  body  and  tail  serpentine  ;  one  gill- 
opening  under  the  neck  ;  dorsal,  anal,  and  caudal  fins 
united. 

This  genus,  the  last  in  the  system  of  La  Cepede,  con- 
tains five  species.  It  was  termed  Symbranche  by  Bloch. 
The  U.  marmorataisa  native  of  the  fresh  waters  of  Suri- 
nam.    Its  flesh  is  fat,  Init  unpleasant  to  the  taste. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  system  of  ichthyology  as  given 
by  La  Cepede.  In  our  descriptions  of  the  genera,  we  have 
slated  the  more  essential  characters  only,  as  we  wished  to 
\)revent  the  article  from  swelling  to  an  inconvenient  length. 
The  reader  will  readily  perceive  that  the  number  of  gene- 
ra has  been  greatly  increased  since  the  days  of  Linnaeus. 
The  Swedish  naluialist  included  all  the  species  known 
to  him  in  sixty-one  genera  ;  we  have  enumerated  two-hun- 
dred and  twenty  five.  We  are  persuaded,  however,  that 
the  chaiacters  employed  in  the  formation  of  not  a  few  of 
the  modern  genera,  ought  to  have  been  confined  to  tlie 
definition  of  species  merely.  Many  of  the  names  employ- 
ed to  designate  the  genera  and  species  by  former  antliors, 
have  been  suppressed  by  La  Cepede,  and  new  terms  cm- 
ployed  in  their  place,  in  many  cases  without  any  apology 
for  the  change  being  ofi"ered.  We  would  earnchily  re- 
commend to  those  who  cultivate    this  branch  of  Zoology. 
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to  respect  aiul  t'oliow  the  excellent  and  judicious  rules 
laid  down  by  Aitedi ;  otherwise  ichthyology  will  continue  a 
mere  heap  of  rubbish,  destitute  of  fixed  principles,  and  a 
determinate  nomenclature. 

The  reader  in  perusing  our  account  of  the  genera,  must 


liave  been  struck  with  the  occurrence  of  the  same  genera 
in  the  same  relation  to  other  genera,  in  the  systems  of 
Linnaeus  and  La  Cepede,  although  the  principles  employ- 
ed in  the  construction  of  the  primary  divisions  of  thc"=e. 
two  systems  differ  widely  from  each  other. 


BRITISH  FISHES. 


As  many  of  our  readers  are  probably  anxious  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  number  of  fishes  which  are  na- 
tives of  the  seas,  lakes,  and  rivers  of  the  British  isles,  we 
subjoin  a  synoptical  view  of  the  present  state  of  our  native 
ichthyology.  The  addition  of  the  characters  by  which  the 
species  arc  distinguished,  would  have  augmented  the  list 
to  an  inconvenient  length,  so  that  we  have  confined  our 
short  observations,  annexed  to  each  species,  to  a  notice  of 
the  more  common  provincial  names  and  places  of  residence. 
The  reader  who  wishes  more  extensive  information  on  the 
subject  may  consult  those  works  already  enumerated  in 
the  historical  part  of  this  article,  which  treat  of  British 
fishes. 

CARTILAGINOUS  FISHES. 

Genus  I.  Petromyzon.     Lamfircy. 

1.  P.  marinus.  Sea  Lamprey. 

The  Lamprey  is  common  in  the  greater  rivers  of  the 
three  kingdoms,  into  which  it  enters  for  the  purpose  of 
spawning.     In  Scotland  it  is  called  lamper  eel. 

2.  P.Jiuviatilis.     Lesser  Lamprey. 

Equally  common  with  the  preceding  species  in  the  same 
situations.  It  is,  however,  found  in  the  lesser  streams  and 
rivulets,  into  which  the  sea  lamprey  does  not  enter.  It  is 
the  nwe  eyfdee/ of  the  Scotch. 

3.  P.  branchialis.  Pride  or  lampern. 

This  species  is  not  so  common  as  the  two  which  we 
have  noticed.  It  is  found,  however,  in  several  of  the  Eng- 
lish rivers. 

Genus  II.  Gastrobranchus.     Hag. 

4.  G.  glutinosus.     Glutinous  hag. 

The  hag  is  perhaps  no  where  common  on  our  coasts,  al- 
though it  has  been  met  with  at  various  places. 

Gekus  III.     Raia.  Hay  or  skate. 

5.  R.  batis.      Skate  or  Flaire. 

Common  on  all  p  uns  of  the  coast.  Mr  Neill  ii^orms  us, 
that  in  the  Frith  of  Forth  it  is  called  Hue  skate,  grey  skate, 
or  Dinnen  skate. 

6.  R.  oxyrinchus.     Sharp  nosed  ray. 

This  is  equally  common  as  the  skate,  and  sometimes 
confounded  with  it.  In  the  Forth  it  is  called  '.aliite  skate, 
friar  skate   May  skate,  or  mavis  skate. 

7.R.  clavata.  Thornba.k. 

Very  common  on  all  parts  of  the  coast.  Montagu  con- 
sidered the  R.  luUonica  of  some  authors  as  the  male  thorn- 
hack.  The  teeth  in  the  males  of  this  species  are  sharp, 
and  in  the  females  blunt. 

S.  R.  jlsfiera.     Rough  ray  of  Pennant. 

This  spLcies  was  found  by  Pennant  in  Loch  Broom. 
Mont.igu  is  inclined  to  consider  it  as  a  variety  of  the  thorn- 
back,  while  Donovan  regards  it  as  the  same  with  his  R. 
rubus.  The  description  left  us  by  Pennant  would  lead  us 
to  consiilf  r  it  as  different  from  any  of  tlitse  species. 

9.  R   tubercutata.     Shagreen  ray. 

This  species  was  first  observed  by  Pennant  at  Scarbo- 


rough.     It  has  since  occurred  to   Montagu  on  the  Devon 
coast,  where  it  is  called  dun-cow. 

10.  R.  rubus.     Land  Ray,  or  French  ray. 

Montagu,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  much  valuable 
information  with  regard  to  the  species  of  rays,  considers 
the  R.  rubus  and  miralctus  of  Donovan  as  synonymous,  and 
females,  while  he  regards  the  Fuller's  ray  of  Pennant  as 
the  male.  The  opinion  of  such  an  eminent  zoologist  will 
always  be  received  with  respect,  but  we  do  not  see  the 
propriety  of  the  new  trivial  name  maculata,  by  which  he 
has  proposed  to  designate  the  species. 

11.  R.marginata.  Bordered  ray. 

This  species  is  described  by  La  Cepede  from  the  manu- 
scripts of  M.  Noel  as  having  been  seen  by  him  at  Liver- 
pool and  Brighton.  See  Hist.  A''at.  des  Poisaons,  vol.  v.  663. 
tab.  20.  f.  2. 

12.  R.  fiastinaca.     Stinging  ray. 

This  appears  to  be  common  in  the  English  seas,  but 
it  is  very  rare  in  Scotland.  It  is  however  mentioned  by 
Sibbald. 

13.  R.  Cuvieri.     Cuvierian  ray. 

Mr  Neill  is  the  only  British  naturalist  who  has  seen  a 
specimen  found  on  our  coasts.  It  was  taken  in  a  traul  net 
in  the  Frith  of  Forth  in  the  summer  1808. 

14.  R.  radiata.  Starry  ray. 

This  species  is  figured  by  Donovan  in  his  British  Fishes, 
tab.  cxiv.  where  he  says  "  it  was  caught  on  the  north  coast 
of  Britain,  and  obligingly  communicated  to  us  by  Mr 
Statchbury,  of  the  Old  Jewry,  London. 

15.  R.microcellata.     Small-eyed  ray. 

This  species  is  found  on  the  west  coast  of  England,  and 
is  confounded  by  the  fishermen  with  the  shagreen  ray, 
and  called  dun-cow.  It  is  described  by  Montagu  in  the 
Memoirs  of  the  IVernerian  JVatural  History  Society,  vol.  ii. 
p.  430. 

Genus  IV.     Torpedo.     Cramfi  Fish. 

16.  T.  vulgaris.  Common  cramp  fish. 

This  celebrated  fish  has  been  taken  at  various  places  on 
the  southern  coasts  of  England  and  Ireland. 

Genus  V.    Squalus.    'Shark. 

A.  With  temporal  orifices. 

1.  With  an  anal  fin. 

17.  S.  catulus.     Rough  hound. 

The  rough  hound  is  found  sparingly  on  all  parts  of  the 
coast.  It  is  now  generally  admitted  by  ichthyologists,  that 
the  S.  canicula,  or  spotted  dog  fish,  is  merely  the  female. 

18.  .S.  galeus.     Tope. 

Occasionally  found  in  the  English  seas,  rarely  off  the 
coast  of  Scotland. 

19.  5.  inustelus.     Smooth  hound. 

Found  on  all  parts  of  the  coast.  It  is  the  murloch  oi 
the  Frith  of  Forth. 

20.  5.  vul/ies.  Fox  shark. 
Sometimes  taken  in  the  English  seas. 

2.  Destitute  of  an  anal  fin. 

21.  S.acanthius.    Piked  dog-fish. 
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This  species  swuinis  on  ilic  cast  coast  of  Scotland, 
whence  it  is  ca/led  dog-fish.  It  follows  the  shoals  ol  hci- 
rings,  and  appears  to  be  gi  cgarious. 

22.  S.  Lelanonius.     Lochfinc  shark. 

This  species  is  figured  and  described  by  Dr.  Leach  in 
the  second  volume  of  the  Mem.  U'crueriau  Soc.  p.  64.  tab. 
2.  fig.  2.  from  a  specimen  obtained  by  the  laie  Dr.  Walker 
from  Lochfine.  He  considers  it  as  the  same  with  the  bask- 
ing sl)ark  of  Pennant  found  at  Loch  Ransa.  Stewart  how- 
ever inserts  it  in  the  section  furnished  with  a  temporal 
orifice. 

B.  Destitute  of  temporal  orifices. 

23.  5.  carcharias.     Wliitc  shark. 

This  formidable  monster  is  occasionally  found  in  our 
seas.  The  jaws  of  one  taken  in  the  Peniland  Frith  are 
now  before  us. 

24  .   5.  maximus.     IJasking  sliark. 

This  is  common  in  the  Scottish  seas.  On  the  west  coast 
it  is  called  sait-fihy  surijis/i,  or  cairban  ;  in  Orkney  it  is 
called  Homer,  and  in  Zetland  brigdic. 

25.  -S.  glaucui.     Blue  sliaik. 

The  blue  shark  frequents  the  coasts  of  Cornwall  chitfly 
during  the  pilchard  season. 

26.  S.  cornubkus.     Porbeagle  shark. 

.  Occasionally  found  in  the  sea  at  dilTerent  parts  of  the 
coast.     It  is  the  same  as  the  Bcaumaiis  shark. 

Genus  VII.  Squ.vriNA.     Angel  Fish. 

27.  S.  vulgaris.     Common  angel  fish. 

Found  on  many  parts  of  the  coast.  In  some  places  in 
England  it  is  called  fiddle-fish  or  puppy-fish.  It  has  been 
repeatedly  taken  in  the  Frith  of  Fortli. 

Hai.sydrus.    Sea  Snake. 

2S.  U.  fionto/i/iidiani.     Sea  snake. 

This  is  the  great  sea  snake  of  the  Orkney  islands,  already 
taken  notice  of. 

Genus  IX.  Lornius.     .tngler. 

29.  L.  fmcatorius.     Common  angler,  or  fishing  frog. 
Common  on  all  parts  of  the  coast.  In  Scotland  it  is  call- 
ed wide-gab,  ov  mulrein, 

30.  L.  cornubicus.     Mounts-bay  angler. 

This  species  is  described  by  Borlase  in  his  History  of 
Cornwall,  266.  tab.  37.  fij^.  6.  Donovan  seems  disposed 
to  conclude,  but  apparently  without  sufficient  reason,  that 
the  description  of  this  fish  must  have  been  taken  from  a 
dried  specimen  of  the  common  angler. 
I  31.  Z..  Fergusonii. 

This  species  is  described  in  Phil.  Trans,  vol.  liii.  p.  170. 
and  figured  lab.  13.  •  It  was  taken  in  King  Road  near  Bris- 
tol. It  is  quoted  by  Pennant  as  synonymous  with  the  L. 
cornubicus,  although  its  characters  are  sufficiently  obvious 
to  point  out  a  specific  diflTcrence. 

Gbnus  XI.  CniM.«R.\.      Sea  Monster^ 

32.  C.  monstrosa.     Arctic  sea  monster. 

Occasionally  found  in  the  Scottish  seas,  rarely  on  the 
English  shores. 

Genus  XIII.  Acipenser.    Sturgeon. 

33.  j1.  sturio.     Common  sturgeon. 

Frequently  found  in  the  salmon  nets  in  the  large  rivers. 

Genus  XV.  Tetrodon.  Sun  Fish. 

34.  T.  mola.     Common  sun  fish. 


This  fish  has  been  frequently  taken  in  the  Frith  of  Forth. 
It  was  common  on  the  Cornisli  roast  in  the  days  of  Borlase. 

35.  T.  truncatus.   Oblong  sun  fish. 

Tliis  species  is  occasionally  found  in  the  English  seas, 
where  they  have  been  taken  of  five  hiuidred  pounds  in 
weight. 

36.  T.  stetlatus.  Starry  sun  fish. 

This  is  the  globe  Diodon  of  Pennant.  It  is  of  rare  oc- 
curiencc  on  the  English  shores,  although  common  in  the 
seas  of  more  southern  latitudes. 

Genus  XIX.  Syngnathus.  Pifie  Fish. 

37.  S.  tyfihle.     Short  pipe  fish. 

Foimd  on  all  the  British  shores,  lurking  among  the  sea 
weeds  in  shallow  water. 

38.  S.  acus.     Needle  pipe  fish. 

This  is  so  nearly  allied  to  the  preceding  in  character  and 
habit,  that  doubts  are  entertained  by  many  naturalists  as  to 
the  propriety  of  continuing  it  as  a  distinct  species. 

39.  S.  pelagicus.     Pelagic  pipe  fish. 

This  is  caught  in  the  winter  season  among  the  sprats  on 
the  English  coast,  and  was  first  described  as  British- by 
Donovan. 

40.  5.  eguoreus.     Equoreal  pipe  fish. 

AVe  owe  the  knowledge  of  the  occurrence  of  this  spe- 
cies on  the  English  shores  to  the  late  Mr.  Montagu. 

41.  S.  barbarua.     Long  pipe  fish. 

This  has  been  found  on  different  parts  of  the  coasts  of 
England  and  Scotland. 

42.  S.  ojihidion.     Snake  pipe  fish. 

This  is  a  species  of  frequent  occurrence.  It  is,  unlike, 
its  congeners,  said  to  be  oviparous. 

Genus  XX.  Cycloptervs.     Sucker. 

43.  C.  lumjius.     Lump  sucker. 

This  is  fre(|uent  on  all  the  coasts,  and  is  sometimes 
brought  to  market. 

44.  C.  lifiaris.     Unctuous  sucker. 

This  species  is  taken  on  our  coasts,  but  it  is  a  fish  rather 
of  rare  occurrence. 

45.  C.  bimaculatus.     Bimaculatcd  sucker. 

First  described  and  figured  by  Pennant,  from  tlie  com-  J 
munications  of  the  Duchess  Dowager  of  Portland.     It  has 
been  found  at  several  places  on  the  English  coest.  ] 

46.  C.  Montagui.     Montagu  sucker. 

This  species  was  first  observed  by  the  late  Mr.  Montagu, 
and  named  in  honour  of  him  by  Mr.  Donovan.  It  was  found 
by  him  on  the  coast  of  Devon. 

Genus  XXI.    Lepadogaster. 

47.  L.  gouaiii.    Lesser  sucking  fish.  i 
This  is  the  Jura  sucker  of  Pennant.     It  has  been  found  ! 

in  the  sea  at  the  island  of  Jura,  and  on  the  coasts  of  Corn- 
wall and  Devon. 

Genus  XXIV.  Centhiscus.    Trumfiet  Fish. 

48.  C.  acolofiax.     Snipe  trumpet  fish. 

This  fish  has  been  taken  on  the  coasts  of  Devon  and 
Cornwall,  according  to  Donovan,  who  first,  introduced  it 
into  the  list  of  the  British  species. 

OSSEOUS  FISHES. 

Genus  XXVII.  Leptocephalus. 

49.  L.  morrisii. 

This  species  was  first  observed  by  Mr.  William  Morris 
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ill  the  sea  near  Holyhead,  and  has  since  been  found  by  sev  - 
ral  English  naturalists. 

Genus  XXIX.  Trichidrus.     Blade  Fish. 

50.  T.  lefitvrus.  _       ,      ,, 

A  specimen  of  this  fish  was  cast  ashore  in  the  Moray 
Frith,  near  Gordon  Castle,  which  was  about  12i  feet  in 
length  without  the  head.  An  account  of  it  by  Mr.  Hoy 
is  published  in  the  Linnsean  Transactions,  vol.  xi.  part  2d. 

Genus  XXXI.  Ophisurus.     Sea  Serfient. 

51.  0.  o/ihis.     Spotted  sea  serpent. 

This  species  was  first  described  as  British  by  Merret  in 
his  Finax,  page  185,  under  the  title  Serpens  Marinus.  It 
was  omitted  by  Pennant  in  his  British  Zoology,  but  con- 
tinued by  Berkenhout  and  others. 

Genus  XXXVI.  Mur.ena.     Eel. 

52.  M  anguilla.     Common  eel. 

Found  in  lakes,  ditches,  and  rivers,  throughout  the  king- 
dom. In  many  places,  they  appear  to  live  in  the  sea  during 
the  winter,  from  whence  in  spring  they  migrate  to  the  fresh 
waters.  They  return  again  in  harvest,  and  at  that  season 
are  considered  as  in  the  best  state  for  the  table. 

53.  M.  conger.     Conger  eel. 
Common  in  the  sea. 

54.  M.myrus.  This  species  inhabits  the  Mediterranean, 
and  is  inserted  in  the  list  of  British  fishes  on  the  authority 
of  Berkenhout. 

Genus  XXXVII.  Ammodytes.     Launce. 

55.  .4.  Tobianus.    Sand  launce,  or  sand  eel. 

Found  in  the  sea  on  the  sandy  shores.  Is  less  common 
in  the  northern  than  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  island. 

Genus  XXXVIII.  Ophidium. 

56.  O.  barbatum. 

This  species  is  well  known  as  a  native  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  Red  Seas.  It  is  inserted  in  the  British  list  on 
the  authority  of  Berkenhout. 

57.  O.  imberbe. 

First  described  as  British  by  Pennant,  who  obtained  it 
from  the  sea  near  Weymouth.  Montagu  found  it  on  the 
south  coast  of  Devon,  and  has  published  a  minute  descrip- 
tion of  it  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Wernerian  Js'at,  HigC.  Soc. 
vol.  i.  p.  95.  t.  iv.  f.  2. 

Genus  XL.  Ziphias.       Siuord  Fish. 

58.  Z.  gladius.    Common  sword  fisli. 

Willuughby  states,  that  he  has  seen  a  fish  of  this  species 
in  England  fifteen  feet  in  length.  It  is,  however,  a  fish  of 
rare  occurrence. 

59.  2.  rondelatii. 

Tills  species  is  described  by  Dr.  Leach  in  the  Memoirs 
ef  the  Wernerian  Society,  vol.  ii.  p.  58.  He  considers  it  the 
Ziphias  or  Glailius  ol  Rimdeletius,  altlioui^h  it  has  a  second 
I  anal  fin,  of  which  that  author  takes  no  notice.  We  are  in- 
clined to  consider  these  as  belonging  to  one  species,  and  to 
attribute  the  differences  in  the  accounts  which  have  been 
given  of  them  to  the  imperfection  of  the  specimens  de- 
scribed. 


Genus  XLII.  Anarchichas.      Wolf-Fish. 
60.  ^.  lufius.  Common  wolt  fish. 

Frtqucnt  on  the  coast,  especialiv  in  the  northen  parts  of 
the  island,  where  it  is  called  Cat-fish. 


Genus  XLVII.  Callionvmus.     Dragonet. 

61.  C.lyra.  Gemmeous  dragonet. 

Common  in  the  Frith  of  Forth,  where  it  is  called  Goivdy. 
The  female,  or  sordid  dragonet  of  naturalists,  is  called 
Sting-fish  on  the  coast  of  Devon. 

Genus  IV.  Trachinus.     Weever. 

62.  T.  major.     Greater  weever. 

Pennant  is  the  first  naturalist  who  describes  this  species. 
It  inhabits  the  sea  near  Scarborough,  and  is  occasionally 
brought  in  the  spring  to  the  London  market. 

62.  T.  draco.     Common  weever. 

Not  uncommon  on  the  English  coasts.  Rare  in  the  Scot- 
tish seas. 

Genus  XLI.  Gadus.     Cod. 

Section  I.   With  three  dorsal  fns  ;  chin  bearded. 

64.  G.  morhua.    Common  cod. 

This  is  found  in  the  sea  in  all  parts  of  the  island,  but  the 
greatest  fisheries  are  on  the  Scottish  coasts.  Their  cap- 
ture gives  employment  to  a  great  number  of  seamen. 

65.  G.  aglifnus.    Haddock. 

Equally  common  as  the  cod,  but  more  capricious  in  its 
migrations.  Haddocks  have  appeared  in  the  Frith  of  Forth 
in  the  month  of  June  this  year,  in  great  numbers,  after  a 
partial  absence  of  several  years. 

6G.  G.  callarias.    Dorse. 

Inserted  on  the  authority  of  Willoughby.  It  is  not  men- 
tioned by  Pennant  or  Donovan. 

67.  G.luscus.    Bib. 

This  species  is  nowhere  found  in  any  numbers,  and  is 
seldom  sought  after. 

68.  G.  barbatus.     The  pout. 

It  is  not  a  common  species.  By  the  Scarborough  fisher- 
men it  is  called  Fleg,  and  its  flesh  is  considered  delicate. 

69.  G.  minutus.     Poor. 

This  species,  common  in  the  Mediterranean,  was  ob- 
served on  the  Cornish  coast  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jago. 

70.  C./iunctatus.     Speckled  cod. 

This  species,  which  is  said  to  be  frequently  taken  in  the 
weirs  at  Swansea,  is  described  by  Dr.  Turton  in  his  British 
Fauna,  p.  90. 

Section  II.    With  three  dorsal  fns  ;  chin  beardles*. 

71.  G.  carbonarius.     Coal  fish. 

Very  common,  especially  in  the  tideways  in  the  northern 
islands.  When  young  they  arc  good  to  eat,  but  when  full 
grown  they  are  very,  coarse  and  unpalatable. 

72.  G.  merlartgus.     Whiting. 

Taken  in  the  spring  months  in  considerable  numbers,  on 
all  the  coasts  of  the  island. 

73.  G.  fwttachias.     Pollack. 

Common  on  the  English  coast,  and  on  the  west  coast  of 
Scotland,  but  seldom  found  on  the  east.  At  Scarborough 
they  are  called  Zecfs,  with  us  Lythes. 

74.  G.  virens.     Green  cod. 

This  species  is  not  uncommon  in  the  northern  seas.  It 
was  first  described  as  British  by  Pennant,  from  the  observa- 
tions of  Sir  John  Callum. 

Section  III.   With  two  dorsal  fns  ;  chin  bearded. 

75.  G.  molva.     Ling. 

Common  on  all  parts  of  the  coast.  In  the  northern 
islands,  the  salting  of  these  fish  for  exportation  is  a  consi- 
derable article  of  irade. 

76.  G.  lota.     Burbot. 

This  species  lives  in  the  fresh  water,  and  prefers  clear 
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waters,  whcic  the  cun-ciU  is  slow.  It  is  unknown  in  Scot- 
land, and  in  England  it  is  found  only  in  a  few  rivers.  Rs 
flesh  is  excellent,  and  catcerly  sougiit  alter. 

77.   G.  mustela.     Five  bearded  cod. 

Not  uncommon  on  the  English  shores.  First  accurately 
discriminated  by  Pennant. 

78    G  argenleolus. 

This  is  a  new  species,  described  by  Montagu  in  the  2d 
volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Wernerian  AuC.  Hist.  Society, 
p.  449.  It  is  common  on  the  western  coast  of  England, 
and  is  more  nearly  allied  to  the  three  bearded  cod  than  to 
any  other  of  the  genus. 

79.  G.  Iriarratus      Three  bearded  cod. 
This  is  a  common  species,  frequenting  the  rocky  parts 

of  the  coast.  By  some  it  has  been  injudiciously  considered 
as  a  variety  of  the  five  bearded  cod. 

Section  IV.   IVith  two  dorsal  Jins  ;  chin  beardless. 

80.  G.  merluccius.    Hake. 
This  fish  is  unknown  in  Scotland,  and  is  seldom  seen  on 

theea^t  coast  of  Eni;land  ;  but  on  the  south-west  shores  of 
that  kingdom,  and  on  the  south-east  shores  of  Ireland,  it  is 
found  in  great  slioals,  and  caught  for  the  market.  It  is  not 
held  in  high  estimation,  as  its  flesh  is  soft  and  insipid. 

Section  V.    With  one  dorsal  Jin  ;  chin  bearded. 

81.  G.  brosme.    Tusk. 

This  species  is  chiefly  found  in  the  sear,  around  the  Zet- 
land islands.  It  is  rare  in  Orkney,  and  very  seldom  found 
to  the  south  of  the  Pentland  Frith.  Considerable  confusion 
has  arisen  in  the  determination  of  the  synonymes  of  this 
fish,  in  consequence  of  calling  our  fish  torsk  instead  of 
tusk,  as  the  former  name  on  the  continent  designates  a  very 
different  species. 

We  are  aware  that  several  other  species  of  cod  have 
been  described  by  naturalists  as  natives  of  our  seas,  but 
their  claims  to  rank  as  distinct  species  have  not  been  satis- 
factorily ascertained. 

Genus  LIIl.    Blennics.    BleJiny. 
Section  I.   Two  dorsal  Jins  ;  head  with  tentacula. 

82.  B.  /ihyscis.    Forked  Blenny. 

First  observed  by  Mr  Jago  on  the  Cornish  coast.  It  is 
the  Forked  Hake  of  the  British  Zoology. 

Section  II.  One  dorsal ^n;  head  with  tentacula. 

«3.  B.  ocellaris.     Ocellated  Blenny. 

This  well  known  Mediterranean  species,  was  found  in 
the  year  1814  by  the  late  Mr  Montagu,  at  Torcross,  De- 
vonshire, and  is  figured  and  described  by  him  in  the  second 
volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Wernerian  J\'aC.  Hist.  Socie- 
ty. La  Cepede  has  erroneously  placed  this  in  his  first  sec- 
tion, as  if  it  had  two  dorsal  fins,  and  has,  without  sufficient 
reason,  changed  the  trivial  name  into  lepus. 

84.  B.  gattoruginea.     Gattorugine  Blenny. 
Described  by  Pennant  as  having  been  found  on  the  coast 

of  Anglesea.     Montagu  has   likewise  met  with  it  on  the 
south  coast  of  Devon. 

85.  B.  galerita.   Crested  Blenny. 

It  is  found  on  the  rocky  shores  of  the  English  coast,  but 
is  by  no  means  a  common  species. 

86.  B.  Montagui. 

This  species  is  described  at  length  and  figured  by  Mon- 
tagu in  the  first  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Wernerian 
Ji'at.  Hist.  Society.  He  entertains  doubts  as  to  its  claims  to 


rank  as  a  species  distinct  from  the  preceding,  although  ilf 
characters  are  s.ifficiently  well  maiked. 

Section  III.  One  dorsal  fn  ;  no  tentacula  on  the  head. 

87.  B.  fiholis.     Smooth  Blenny. 
This  spe.  ics  is  found  plentifully  on  the  south  coast  of  En- 

glmd  undei  stones. 

88.  B.  vivi/iarus.     Viviparous  Blenny. 
Tiiis  is  the  most  common  species,  being  found  near  the 

shore  under  stones,  and  among  the  sea-weed,  at  all  parts  of 
the-  coast. 

89.  .fl.  gunncllus.    Spotted  Blenny. 

This  is  equally  common  with  the  last  in  the  same  situa- 
tions. Mr  Low,  in  his  JSTatural  History  of  Orkney,  notices 
a  fish  allied  to  this  species,  whicli  he  calls  Purple  Blenny. 
Ht  says,  "  I  should  almost  take  it  for  a  variety,  (of  B.  gun- 
nelluaj  were  it  not  the  colour  is  different ;  being  in  this 
reddish  purple,  the  fins  liginesi,  and  of  the  same  shape 
and  size  of  the  former.  It  likewise  wants  the  spots  on  the 
back  the  other  has  ;  instead  of  eleven  in  the  former,  this 
has  only  a  single  one,  and  that  placed  near  the  beginning 
of  the  back  fin.  In  other  circumstances,  both  of  its  shape 
and  way  of  life,  it  agrees  altogether  with  the  former." 
Fabricius  and  other  naturalists  have  described  several  va- 
rieties of  the  gunnel  blenny,  differing  chiefly  in  the  number 
and  colour  of  the  spots. 

Genus  LVII.    Lepidopus.    Scalefoot. 

90.  L.  tetradens.     Four-tooihed  Scale-foot. 

The  late  Mr  Montagu  described  and  figured  this  spe- 
cies for  the  first  time  as  a  British  fish,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Wernerian  A'at.  Hist.  Society,  vol.  i.  p.  81.  tab.  2.  It  was 
taken  in  Salcomb  harbour  on  the  coast  of  South  Devon  in 
1808.  A  smaller  specimen  occurred  near  the  same  place 
two  years  afterwards. 

Genus  LIX.    Cepola.    Bandjish. 


9  1.  C  rubescens.    Red  Band  fish. 

The  only  British  specimen  of  this  fish  which  has  occur- 
red was  caught  in  Salcomb  bay  on  the  25ih  of  February 
1803  ;  and  figured  and  described  by  Montagu  in  the  se- 
venth volume  of  the  i-i7jn«a7z  TVcBsociions,  p.  219.  tab.  17. 

Genus  LXI.    Gobius.  Goby. 

92.  G.  niger.     Black  Goby. 

Not  uncommon  on  the  English  coast,  where  it  is  term- 
ed Rock-fish.  Sometimes  found  on  the  west  coast  of  Scot- 
land. 

93.  G.  minutus.     Spotted  Goby. 

This  species,  which  is  frequent  on  the  English  shores,  is 
likewise  found  on  those  of  Scotland.  It  is  chiefly  obtained 
from  the  shrimp  nets. 

Genus  LXVI.    Scomber.    Mackret. 

94.  5.  scomber.    Common  Mackrel. 

Common  on  all  parts  of  the  coast,  principally  during  the 
autumn  months.  The  Coly  Mackrel  of  some  authors  ap- 
pears to  be  only  a  variety. 

95.  S.  thynnus.     Tunny  Mackrel. 

Not  uncommon  on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland.  They  ap- 
pear to  be  rare  on  the  English  coast.    . 

96.  S.  fietamis.    Bonito. 

We  insert  this  in  the  British  list  on  the  authority  of  Stew- 
art, who,  in  his  Elemente  of  Xatural  History,  2d  edit,  vol. 
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1.  p.  363,  says,  "It  has  been  taken,  though  rarely,  in  the 
Frith  of  Forth." 

Genus  LXVIII.    Caraxx.    Scad. 

9".  C.  trachurus.     Common  Scad. 

This  is  a  rare  fish  on  our  coasts.  It  has  occurred  to 
Pennant  and  Donovan,  but  few  other  British  naturalists 
have  met  with  it. 

Gesus  LXXXIV.     Eciiixeis.    Sucking  Fish. 

98.  E.  remora.     European  sucking  fish. 

This  fish  holds  its  place  in  the  British  list  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Turton,  who  says,  in  his  British  Fauna,  p.  94, "  taken 
by  the  author,  in  Swansea,  from  the  back  of  a  cod  fish, 
in  the  summer  of  1806. 

Genus  LXXXIX.  Aspidophorus.  Pogge. 

99.  A.  catafihractus.     Mailed  pogge. 

Common  on  all  parts  of  the  coast.  It  ascends  the  large 
rivers  as  far  as  the  water  is  brackish. 

Genus  XCI.     Cottus;    Bull  Head. 

100.  C.  gobio.     River  bull  head. 
Frequent  in  England  in  the  clear  brooks. 

101.  C.  scor/sio.    Father  lasher. 

This  is  a  very  common  species.  It  is  found  in  all  parts 
of  the  coast,  and  sometimes  ascends  the  larger  rivers,  into 
brackish  water. 

Genus  XCIV.     Gasterosteus.     Stickle   back. 

102.  G.  aculeatus.     Three  spined  stickle  back. 

Common  in  rivers  and  ditches.  During  floods  it  is  some- 
times swept  into  the  sea,  where  it  attains  a  greater  size  than 
in  fresh  water. 

103.  G.  fiungitius.     Ten  spined  stickle  back. 
Chiefly  found  on  the  coast.     Is  rare  in  Scotland. 

104.  G.  sfiinachia.    Fifteen  spined  stickle  back. 
Inhabits  the  sea.     It  appears  to  be  a  weak  fish,  as  it  is 

frequently  cast  ashore  by  the  tide. 

Genus  CII.     Tbigla.     Gurnard. 

105.  T  gurnardus.     Grey  gurnard. 

This  is  very  common  on  all  parts  of  the  coast.  Being 
easily  taken,  it  is  much  used  as  food  by  the  crews  of  our 
coasting  vessels. 

106.  T.  cuculiis.    Red  gurnard. 

Common  on  the  English  coast.     Unknown  in  Scotland. 

107.  T.  Lyra.     Piper. 

Found  on  the  western  coasts  of  England,  where  it  is  held 
in  some  estimation. 

108.  T.hirundo.     Sapphirine  gurnard. 

This  remarkably  beautiful  fish  is  found  on  the  coast  of 
Walts  and  Devonshire. 

109.  T.  lasCoviza.  Streaked  gurnard. 

The  species  described  by  Donovan  as  the  streaked  gur- 
nard, Trigla  lineata,  tab.  iv.  appears  referable  to  this  spe- 
cies of  La  Ccpede,  from  the  coincidence  of  the  numbers  of 
the  rays  of  the  fins.  The  last  author,  however,  is  silent 
■with  respect  to  the  branching  of  the  thread-like  ridges  on 
the  belly.  The  specimen  which  Donovan  figures  was  ta- 
ken on  the  eastern  coast  of  England. 

110.  T.  tineata.     Liiieated  gurnard. 

This  is  the  species  originally  described  by  Mr  Jago,  and 
introduced  into  the  British  Zoology  by  Mr  Pennant.  It  has 
been  taken  on  the  coast  of  Devon  in  great  abundance,  by 
the  late  Mr  Montagu.  In  this  species  the  ridges  are  not 
branched,  and  dn  not  reach  the  length  of  the  belly. 
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111.  T.  l<svis.     Smooth  gurnard. 

This  is  a  new  species,  found  on  the  coast  of  Devon,  de- 
scribed by  Montagu  in  the  second  voluine  of  the  Alemoirn 
of  the  Wernerian  A'atural  History  Society,  p.  455.  "  It  js 
taken,"  he  says,  "  by  the  shore  nets  as  well  ashy  hook,  the 
finest  when  fishing  for  whiting,  by  a  bait  of  Launce.  It  is 
sometimes  called  Yellock,  at  Torcross,  by  the  fishermen, 
but  generally  confounded  with  the  Sapphirine,  the  Red  and 
the  Streaked  (lineated)  gurnards,  under  the  denomination 
of  Tub." 

Genus  CV.     Gymnetrus. 

112.  G.  Havjkenii. 

Dr.  Shaw,  in  his  General  Zoology,  vol.  iv.  p.  198,  after 
describing  this  species,  says,  ''  it  appears  from  a  print  pub- 
lished in  the  year  1798,  that  a  specimen  of  this  fish  was 
thrown  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall  in  the  month  of  February 
in  the  same  year.  Its  length  was  eight  feet  six  inches,  its 
breadth  in  the  widest  part  ten  inches  and  a  half,  and  its 
thickness  only  two  inches  and  three  quarters.  The  tail  in 
this  specimen  was  wanting.  The  colours  the  same  as  in  the 
specimen  figured  by  Dr  Bloch." 

Genus  CVI.  Mullus.  Surmullet. 

\\3.  M.  barbalus.    Red  surmullet. 

The  only  evidence  of  this  species  being  found  in  our  seasj 
is  the  following  passage  in  the  British  Zoology  :  "  We  have 
heard  of  this  species  being  taken  on  the  coast  of  Scotland, 
but  had  no  opportunity  of  examining  it ;  and  whether  it  is 
found  on  the  west  of  England  with  the  other  species  or  va- 
riety, we  are  not  at  this  time  informed." 

114.  M  surmuletus.     Striped  surmullet. 

This  species  is  not  uncomomn  on  the  English  coast,  and 
has  been  considered  by  some  as  merely  a  variety  of  the  for- 
mer species,  an  opinion  with  which  we  are  disposed  to 
agree. 

Genus  CX.     Labrus.    Wrasse. 

1  IS.  L.  gibbus.     Gibbous  wrasse. 

Inhabits  the  coast  of  Anglesea,  and  first  described  by 
Pennant  as  a  British  species. 

116.  L.  trimaculatus.     Trimaculated  wrasse. 

First  observed  by  Pennant  on  the  coast  of  Anglesea,  and 
afterwards  on  the  coast  of  Devon.  In  the  Frith  of  Forth 
it  is  called  the  Sea  Perch. 

\\7.  L.  cornubicus.    Goldfinny. 

This  appears  to  be  a  common  species,  and  was  first  ob- 
served by  Mr  Jago  in  Cornwall.  In  the  Frith  of  Forth,  ac- 
cording to  Mr  Neill,  it  is  called  the  Brassy. 

118.  L.  julis.     Indented  striped  wrasse. 

This  species  was  observed  by  Miss  Pocock  on  the  coast 
of  Cornwall  in  the  year  1802,  and  is  figured  by  Donovan 
in  his  British  Fishes,  tab.  96. 

119  L.  tinea.     Ancient  wrasse. 

Not  uncommon  on  the  English  shores.  It  has  likewise 
been  found  in  the  Frith  of  Clyde. 

120  L.  bimaculatus.     Bimaculated  wrasse. 

Brunich  observed  this  species  at  Penzance,  on  whose  au- 
thority it  was  inserted  in  the  British  Zoology. 

121.  L.  variegalus.    Striped  wrasse. 

Pennant  obtained  this  species  off  the  Skerry  isles,  on  the 
coast  of  Anglesea,  from  which  place  Donovan  likewise  ob- 
tained specimens. 

122.  L.  coguus.     Cook  wrasse. 

This  is  rather  a  doubtful  species,  as  no  naturalist  has 
found  it  since  the  time  of  Mr  Jago. 

123.  L.  lineatus.    Streaked  wrasse. 

T 
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This  species  is  figured  by  Donovan  in  his  Britinh  Fishes, 
tab  74i  as  a  new  species.  It  was  taken  on  the  Coriiisli 
coast,  where  it  is  called  green  Jish. 

124.  L.  comber.     Comber  wrasse. 

This  species  is  but  little  known.  Pennant  says,  "  I  re- 
ceived this  fish  from  Cornwall,  and  suppose  it  to  be  the 
comber  of  Mr  Jago." 

Genus  CXVII.     Sparus.    Gilt  head. 

125  S.  aurata.  Lunulated  gilt  head. 

This  species  is  not  uncommon  on  the  coast  of  Wales  ; 
in  other  parts  of  this  country  it  may  be  considered  as  rare. 

\'26.  S.  fiagrus.     Red  gilt  head. 

Not  uncommon  on  the  coast  of  Devon,  where  it  is  taken 
near  the  shore  by  the  liook,  and  in  nets. 

127.  S.lineatus.    Black  gilt  head. 

This  species,  which  Montagu  considered  a  non-descript, 
and  which  he  has  figured  and  described  in  the  Memoirs  of 
the  IVernerian  Katural  History  Society,  vol.  ii.  p  451,  tab. 
xxiii.  is  frequent  on  the  coast  of  Devon,  in  company  with 
the  preceding  species. 

128.  5.  dentcx.     Four  toothed  gilt  head. 

This  species  has  been  added  to  the  list  of  British  fishes 
by  Mr  Donovan.  It  is  figured  at  tab.  Ixxiii.  of  his  British 
Fishes,  from  a  specimen  caught  in  the  sea  off  the  coast  of 
Hastings  in  Sussex. 

129.  S.  Rail.    Rayan  gilt  head. 

This  species  was  first  observed  by  Mr  Johnston,  who 
communicated  it  to  Ray.  By  this  author  it  was  described 
under  the  title,  "  Brama  marina  cauda  furcipata."  Pen- 
nant describes  it  as  the  toothed  gill  head.  Bloch  after- 
wards gave  a  figure  of  it  under  the  name  of  S.  Rail.  La  Cc- 
pede  rejects  the  name  which  Bloch  had  bestowed  on  it,  sub- 
stitutes a  French  provincial  name  in  its  place,  and  named 
it  S.  castaneola.  Shaw,  to  increase  the  difficulty,  describes 
two  spari,  S.  R;iiiand  S.  castaneola,  as  it  they  were  distinct 
species.  Amidst  so  many  changes,  it  is  suprising  that  no 
one  has  done  justice  to  Johnston,  to  whom  we  owe  its  dis- 
covery. This  is  a  rare  species  in  England,  but  it  has  fre- 
quently occurred  on  the  east  coast  of  Scotland. 

Genus  CXX.     Centkopomus.     Basse. 

130.  C.  fiunctatus. 

This  is  the  Perca  labrax  of  Linnaeus.  It  is  frequent  on 
the  English  coast,  and  is  sometimes  taken  in  the  Filth  of 
Forth.     Its  flesh  is  prized  as  excellent  food. 

Genus  CXXV.     Holocentrus. 

131.  H.  cernua.  Ruffe. 

This  is  found  in  several  of  the  English  streams,  but  ap- 
pears to  be  unknown  in  Scotland.  It  is  the  Perca  cernuca 
of  Linnaeus. 

132.  H.  A''oJ^egicus.     Sea  Perch. 

This  species  has  generally  been  confounded  with  the 
Perca  lineis  utrinque  septem  traiisversis  of  Ailcdi,  the 
Perca  marina  of  Rondeletius,  Willougliby,  Belimius,  and 
Salvianus.  This  last,  however,  has  ten  spinous  lays  and 
fifteen  branched  ones  in  the  dorsal  fin,  while  our  species 
has  fifteen  spinous  and  fourteen  branched  rays  in  the  same 
fin.  The  H.  Norvegicus  is  rather  a  rare  species  on  our 
coasts.  In  the  northern  Islands  of  Scotland  it  is  called 
Bergylt. 

Genus  CXXVI.     Perca.     Perch. 

133.  P.Jluviatilis.     Common  Perch. 

This  is  common  in  many  parts  of  our  island  in  lakes.  In 
the  north  of  Scotland  it  is  a  rare  fish. 


Genus  CXLIX.     Zeus.     Doree. 

134.  '/■■  faber.      Comn'on  Doree. 

Found  on  the  English  coast,  and  brought  to  market.  It 
is  rare  on  the  coast  of  Scotland. 

Genus  CLI.     Chrysotosus.     Ofxah. 

135.  C.  luna.     Common  Opah. 

Various  instances  are  on  record  of  this  fish  having  been 
cast  ashore  on  the  Scottish  shores.  It  has  likewise  been 
observed  on  the  English  coast. 

Genus  CLIII.     Pleuronectes.     Flounder. 

Section  I.     Eyes  on  the  right  side. 

136.  P.  hi/i/ioglossus.     Holibut. 

Common  on  all  parts  of  the  i  oast.  In  the  Scottish 
markets  it  goes  by  the  name  of  Turbot. 

137.  P.  limanda.     Dab. 

This  species  is  equally  common  as  the  last  on  all  our 
shores.  In  the  Edinburgh  market  it  is  termed  Saltie,  or 
Salt  Water  Fleuk. 

138.  P.  Solea.     Sole. 

The  principal  fisheries  are  on  the  western  coasts  of 
England.  In  Scotland  they  are  in  a  great  measure  ne- 
glected. They  occasionally  enter  our  large  rivers,  and 
seem  capable  of  living  in  brackish  water. 

139.  P.  lilalessa.     Plaise. 

Very  coinnioii  on  all  parts  of  the  coast. 

140.  P.Jlesus.     Common  Flounder.  I 
Common,  subject  to  variations  in  colour.  The  P.roseus        | 

of  Shaw's  General  Zoology,  vol.  iv.  p.  302.  tab.  43.*  is  a 
rose-coloured  variety.  The  P.  passer  of  Linnaeus  is  a 
reversed  variety,  having  the  eyes  on  the  left  side. 

141.  P.  microcefihalis.     Smear  Dab. 
This    species   is  found   on  the    southern   and    western 

coasts  of  England,  and  was  first  figured  and  described  by 
Donovan  in  liis  British  Fishes,  tab.  42. 

142.  P.  variegatus.     Variegated  Sole. 
Tills  is  another  species,  for  the  discovery  of  which  we 

are  indebted  to  Donovan.  He  has  figured  and  described 
it  in  his  British  Fishes,  tab.  107.  It  was  found  along  with 
other  flat  fish  in  the  Billinsgate  market. 

143.  P.  limaridula.     Smooth  Dab. 
This  is   the  Smear   Dab  of  Pennant,  and  is  sometimes 

found  on  the  English  stalls. 

144.  P.  arnoglossus.     Lantern   fisli. 
This  is  the  smooth  sole  of  Pennant.      It  was  described 

by  Ray,  but  has  not  been  observed  by  any  naturalist  since 
his  time. 

Section   II.     £yes  on  the  left  side. 

145.  P.maximus.     Turbol. 
Common  on  all  parts  of  the  coast,  and  highly  prized. 

146.  P.  rhombus.     Brill  or  Pearl. 
Common  on  the  English  coast.      Mr  Ncill  says  that  it  is 

found  in  Aberlady  bay,  and  is  called  Bonnet  Fleuk. 

147.  P.  megastoma.      Whiff. 
This  is  the  Whiff  of  Ray,  and  has  been  confounded  with 

the  Brill  and  the  Spotted  Flounder  by  the  continental  ich- 
thyologists.    It  is  not  uncommon  on  the  English  shores. 

148.  P.  fiunctatus.     Spotted  Flounder-. 
This  species  has  been  observed  among  the  Zetland  isles, 

and  likewise  on  the  English  coast.  It  is  described  in  the 
Wernerian  Mem.  vol.  ii.  p.  241. 

149.  P.cyclofis.     Cyclops  Flounder. 
This  new  species  of  flounder  was  discovered  by   captain 

INIerrick  of  Aberfraw  in  Anglesea,and  has  been  described 
and  figured  by  Donovan  in  his  British  Fishes,  lab.  90. 

Genus  CLVII.    Cobitis.     Loche. 

150.  C.  barbatula.     Common  loche. 
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This  is  a  very  common  fish  in  our  small  rivers  and 
streams.  In  England  it  is  frequently  called  Ihe  groundling, 
in  Scotland  the  lying  loche. 

151.  C  tcsriia.     Armed  loche  or  groundiinp^. 

This  species,  which  is  not  mentioned  by  Pennant,  is 
found- in  the  Trent,  according  to  Berkenhout,  and  is  said 
by  Turton  to  inhabit  the  clear  streams  of  Wiltshire. 

Genus  CLXXX.     Salmo.     Salmon. 

152.  S.  salar.     Common  salmon. 

Common  in  all  ^the  large  rivers,  and  a  species  of  vast 
commercial  importance.  The  fisheries  are  regulated  by 
laws  which  should  be  revised,  as  they  are  founded,  in  some 
instances,  on  mistaken  notions  with  respect  to  the  habits 
of  the  fish,  and  are  exceedingly  partial  in  their  operation. 

153.  5.  eriox.     Grey. 

This  species  was  first  described  by  Ray.  They  are 
found  in  several  of  the  rivers  of  England  and  Scotland. 
The  tail  is  even  at  the  end,  the  spots  on  the  body  are  large, 
round,  and  purplish.  The  flesh  when  boiled  is  pale  pink 
coloured. 

154.  5.  trutta.    Salmon  trout. 

This  species,  like  the  preceding,  migrates  from  the  sea 
into  the  rivers  to  spawn,  and  is  very  common.  It  is  often 
termed  the  sea-trout,  or  the  bull-trout. 

155.  S.fario.     River  trout. 

This  is  the  most  common  species,  and  is  found  in  all 
our  rivers  and  streams.  It  varies  in  colour  according  to 
the  qualities  of  the  water  in  which  it  resides. 

156.  S.  salvelinus.     Red-belly. 

This  is  an  alpine  species,  and  appears  to  be  common  to 
the  lakes  of  Wales  and  Scotland.  It  was  first  distinctly 
pointed  out  as  a  British  fish  by  Donovan  in  his  British 
Fishes,  tab.  112. 

157-     5.  alfiinus.     Char. 

Frequent  in  the  larger  lakes  in  the  middle  and  southern 
parts  of  the  kingdom. 

158.  S.  cambricus.     Sewin. 

This  fish  is  figured  and  described  by  Donovan  in  his 
British  Fishes,  tab.  91.  It  is  very  common  in  Wales.  It 
appears  to  have  been  confounded  with  the  S.  eriox,  and 
even  with  the  SheifTer  mulleri  of  Bloch,  but  the  form  of 
the  tail  and  of  the  spots  furnish  sufficient  characters  of 
distinction. 

159.  5.  albus.     White. 

This  species  is  described  by  Pennant  in  his  British 
Zoology,  as  inhabiting  the  Esk  in  Cumberland.  He  con- 
siders it  as  the  Phinock  of  the  Scots.  Is  the  S.  cumber- 
land  of  La  Capede  specifically  distinct  ? 

Gen'us  CLXXXI.     Osmerus.     Smelt. 

160.  ©.  efiarlanus.     Smelt  or  Spirling. 

This  species  frequents  many  of  the  larger  rivers,  and  is 
gregarious.     It  feeds  upon  the  smaller  Crustacea. 

Genus  CLXXXII.     Coregonus. 

161.  C.  lavaretus.     Gwiniad. 

This  is  common  in  some  of  the  Welch  lakes,  and  is 
likewise  found  in  those  of  Scotland. 

162.  C.  thyrnallus.     Grayling. 

Common  in  many  of  the  English  rivers.  Mr  Low,  in 
his  Natural  History  of  Orkney,  p.  224,  informs  us,  that  it 
is  very  common  in  that  country. 

163.  C.  albula.     Juvangis. 

Stewart,  in  his  Elements  of  JVatural  History,  vol.  i.  p. 
373,  refers  the  Juvangis  of  Lochmaben  to  this  species. 
Mr  Pennant  considered  it  as  the  Gwiniad.     In  the  Statis- 


tical Account  of  the  Parish  of  Lochmaben,  vol.  vii.  p.  235, 
it  is  said  that  "  they  have  a  mark  of  a  heart  on  the  head." 

164.  C.  clufieoides. 

This  species,  described  by  La  Cepede  from  the  com- 
munications of  M.  Noel,  \i\hfi  fresh  \vater  herring  ofLocii 
Lomond.  According  to  the  observations  of  Dr  Stewart  of 
Luss,  however,  it  is  the  gwiniad,  and  is  also  called  powan 
and  pollag. 

Genus  CLXXXVIII.     Esox.     Pike. 

166.  E.lucius.     Common  Pike. 

This  fish,  which  is  now  found  in  many  of  the  lakes  and 
rivers  of  this  kingdom,  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  into 
England  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  in  1537.  But  as 
fiykes  and  breams  are  stated  to  have  been  served  up  in 
plenty,  at  the  feast  given  by  the  Archbishop  of  York  in 
1466,  it  is  probable  that  even  at  that  lime  pikes  were  not 
uncommon  in  the  country.  In  the  south  of  Scotland  it  is 
called  ged. 

165.  E.  belone.     Gar  pike. 

The  gar-pike  is  taken  on  all  our  coasts,  and  in  general 
makes  its  appearance  with  the  mackrel.  We  have  seen 
specimens  thrown  ashore  in  the  winter  season  in  the  north- 
ern islands. 

Genus  CXCI.     Lepisosteus.     Gar-fish. 

167.  L.  Osseous.     Common  gar-fish. 

This  species  was  first  described  as  British  by  Berken- 
hout, as  having  been  found  on  the  Sussex  coast.  Mr 
Stewart,  in  his  Elements  of  A'atural  History.  2d  edit.  vol. 
i.  p.  374,  adds  that  it  has  been  taken  in  the  Frith  of  Fortli. 


Genus  CXCIII.     Scombekesox. 
168.     S.  saurus.     Common  saury. 


Saury. 


Ray  was  the  first  who  described  tliis  species  as  British 
under  the  name  skobster  or  skipfier,  and  as  inhabiting  the 
coasts  of  Cornwall.  Pennant  afterwards  contributed  to 
make  it  more  generally  known.  It  has  since  been  found 
by  several  naturalists  on  various  parts  of  the  coast.  In 
the  Frith  of  Forth  it  is  called  gowdnook,  or gaufnook,  and 
sometimes  Egyfitian  herring. 

Genus  CXCVII.     Argentina,     jirgentine. 

169.  j1.  sfihyrcena.     Pearly  Argentine. 

First  described  as  British  by  Pennant.  It  is  a  rare 
species,  and  has  seldom  come  under  the  observation  of 
British  ichthyologists.  Mr  Low,  in  his  A'at.  Hist,  of  Ork- 
ney, ^p.  225.  examined  one  found  on  the  shores  of  that 
country. 

Genus  CXCVIII.     Atherina.     Atherine. 

170.  J.  hefisetus.     European  Atherine. 
According  to  Pennant,  this  fish  is  very  common  in  the 

sea,  about  Southampton,  and  Donovan  obtained  them  from 
the  coast  of  Devon.  In  Scotland,  according  to  Mr  Neill, 
they  are  found  washed  ashore  in  the  Frith  of  Forth,  and 
we  have  observed  young  specimens  in  the  Tay. 

Genus  CGI.     Mugil.    Mullet. 

171.  M.  cefihalus.     Common  mullet. 

This  fish  is  found  on  many  of  our  shores,  near  the 
mouths  of  rivers,  both  in  Scotland  and  England. 

Genus  CCV.     Exocoexus.    Plying  Pish. 

172.  E.  volitans.     Common  Flying  Fish. 

There  is  but  one  instance  on  record  of  this  fish  having  been 
T8 
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found  on  our  shores.  In  June  1765  one  was  caught  at  a 
small  tlislance  below  Caermarthcii,  in  the  river  Towy,  be- 
ing bioui^ht  up  by  the  tide,  which  flows  as  far  as  the  town. 
An  account  of  it  was  communicated  to  Pennant,  by  John 
Strange,  Esquire,  at  Caermarlhen,  who  saw  the  fish. 

Genus  CCIX.     Clupea.     Herring. 

173.  C.harengus.     Common  Herring. 

Very  common  on  the  coasts  of  Scotland  and  the  north 
of  England.  Those  which  are  caught  on  the  west  coast 
of  Scotland  are  preferred  to  those  taken  on  the  east,  as  be- 
ing larger  and  fatter,  from  their  living  in  deeper  water. 

174.  C.  3/irattua.     Sprat. 

This  is  frequently  confounded  with  the  herring  fry.  It 
is  much  more  frequent  in  England  than  in  Scotland. 
With  u»  it  is  called  garuy. 

175.  C.  alosa.     Shad. 

This  fish  is  not  uncommon  in  the  great  rivers,  into  which 
it  enters  to  spawn.  It  feeds  on  young  herring  and  other 
small  fishes.  Above  and  below  the  forked  division  of  the 
tail,  on  both  sides,  we  have  observed  subsidiary  finlets  or 
plaits,  which  do  not  appear  to  be  taken  notice  of  by  authors. 

176.  C.  encrassicolus.     Anchovy. 

This  species  has  hitherto  been  met  with  but  sparingly 
on  our  shores.  Ray  observed  it  in  the  estuary  of  the  Dee. 
Pennant  obtained  it  in  Flintshire,  and  Donovan  from  the 
coast  of  Hampshire. 

Genijs  CCXI.     Clupanodon.     Pilchard. 

177.  C.fiilc/iardus.     Common  Pilchard. 

This  fish  is  occasionally  seen  in  the  Scottish  seas,  but 
it  appears  to  be  very  common  on  the  Cornish  shores.  It  is 
very  distinct  from  the  herring,  with  which,  however,  it 
has  been  often  confounded. 

Genus  CCXVII.    Cyprinus.     Carfi. 
Section  I.  Bearded. 

178.  C.  carfiio.     Common  Carp. 

This  fish  is  a  native  of  the  warmer  countries  of  Europe, 
but  on  account  of  the  excellence  of  its  flesh  it  has  been  na. 
turalized  in  many  of  the  northern  kingdoms.  It  is  generally 
said  to  have  been  introduced  into  England  about  the  year 
1514  hy  Leonard  Maschal.  But  Mr.  Donovan  proves,  from 
a  passage  in  the  Boke  of  St  Alban's,  by  JVynken  de  IVorde, 
published  in  the  year  1496,  that  it  was  known  in  England  at 
that  period,  although  considered  as  rare.  A  few  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  have  been  made  to  translate  them  into 
Scotland,  where  it  is  said  they  will  not  breed  in  the  ponds. 

179.  C.  barbus.     Barbel. 

This  is  common  in  the  still,  deep  parts  of  the  English 
rivers.  It  is  not  known  as  an  inhabitant  of  Scotland,  into 
which,  however,  it  might  easily  be  translated. 

C.  gobio.     Gudgeon. 

This  is  a  very  common  fish  in  England,  being  found  in 
almost  all  the  streams  and  pools  of  fresh  water.  It  is  un- 
known in  Scotland. 

180.  C.  tenca.     Tench. 

It  inhabits  tranquil  waters,  and  is  common  in  the  lakes 
and  rivers  of  England.  The  only  evidence  of  its  being 
found  in  Scotland  is  in  the  Statistical  Account  of  the  parish 


of  Inch  in  f  Jalloway,  by  the  Rev.  Peter  Ferguson.  Speaking 
of  the  lakes  in  the  paiisli,  he  says  "  they  abnunil  in  pike, 
perch,  carp,  tench,  roach,  while  and  red  trout."  Stat.  .Ac. 
Scot.  vol.  iii.  p.  137. 

Sect.  II.   Beardless. 

181.  C.  carassius.     Crusian. 

According  to  Pennant,  this  species  is  common  in  many 
of  the  fish  ponds  about  London,  and  other  parts  of  the  south 
of  England.  He  believes  that  it  is  not  a  native  fish.  It 
is  not  however  ascertained  by  whom,  or  at  what  period,  it 
was  introduced. 

182.  C.  fihoxinua.     Minnow. 

This  gregarious  species  is  found  in  alitiost  every  gravelly 
strcan). 

183.  C.  leuciscus.     Dace. 

The  dace  is  very  common  in  the  early  part  of  summer 
in  many  of  the  English  rivers.  It  is  unknown  in  Scotland. 
The  graining  of  Pennant,  found  in  the  Mersey,  appears  to 
be  a  variety  of  this  species;  it  is  the  C.  Lancastriensis  of 
Shaw.      General  Zoology,  vol.  v.  p.  234. 

184.  C.  ru'ilus.     Roach. 

This  is  found  in  many  of  our  deep  rivers  and  lakes.  It  is 
rare  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Scotland  ;  but  on  the  wf;sl  it  is 
common,  and  known  by  the  name  of  Braise  or  Gill-head. 

185.  C.  idus. 

This  species  is  inserted  as  British  on  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Stewart,  in  his  Elements  of  A'atural  History,  2d  edit.  vol.  i. 
p.  382,  who  s-.iys,  "  F  Jund  in  the  Nilh  by  Dr.  Walker." 

186.  Cor/us.     Rucid,  or  Finscale. 

This  Linusean  species  is  unquestionably  the  Rutilus 
latior  of  AVilioughby,  and  minutely  described  by  him  as  u 
native  of  the  English  Ljkes. 

187.  C.  erythro/ilhaliniis.   Red  Eye. 

This  species  is  figuied  by  Donovan,  tab.  xl.  We  may 
observe  that  disputes  have  arisen  about  our  English  Rudd  ; 
some  supposing  it  the  orfus  of  Linnaeus,  while  others  re- 
gard it  as  the  erythrofihalmus.  To  us  it  appears  extreme- 
ly probable,  that  both  species  are  found  in  our  lakes  ; 
and  had  the  descriptions  of  Pennant  and  Donovan  been  as 
copious  and  minute  as  that  of  Willoughby,  all  doubts  upon 
the  subject  would  easily  have  been  removed. 

188.  C.  Jesca.     Chub. 

The  chub  is  common  in  the  deep  holes  of  rivers  in  Eng- 
land :  in  Scotland,  according  to  Pennant,  it  is  found  in  the 
Annan. 

189.  C.  alburnus.     Bleak. 

Very  common  in  some  of  the  English  rivers  ;  unknown 
in  Sroiland. 

490.   C.  brama.     Bream. 

The  bream  is  common  in  the  lakes  and  deep  parts  of 
rivers  in  England  and  Ireland:  in  Scotland  it  is  found  in 
Lochmaben. 

191.   C.  auratus.     Goldfish. 

This  species  was  introduced  into  England  about  the 
year  1691.  It  breeds  freely  in  the  open  waters:  in  Scot- 
land it  does  not  increase. 

In  the  preceding  list  of  our  native  fishes,  we  have  pur- 
posely omitted  a  few  spurious  species  which  have  a  place 
in  some  of  the  works  on  British  zoology.  Perhaps  one  or 
two  in  the  present  list  may,  upon  farther  inquiry,  be  found 
mere  varieties.  This,  we  suspect,  will  prove  to  be  the  case 
with  some  of  the  species  of  the  genera  Squalus,  Raja, 
Salmo,  and  perhaps  Cyprinus.  (j.  f.) 


IDR 

ICOLMKILL,  or  I-columb  kill.     See  Iona. 
ICOSAXDRIA.     Sec  Botany. 
IDA.    See  Tbot  and  Troad. 

lDAAX,ar.-cc  of  mankind,  dispersed  through  several 
islands  of  the  Eastern  seas,  and  principally  ciiaracterized 
by  the  singularity  of  their  customs.  Mr.  Dalryinple  justly 
observes  that  "  the  Idaan  of  different  places  go  under  dif- 
ferent denominations,  and  have  different  languages,"  and 
accordingly  we  find  them  under  the  name  of  Idaan  Maroot, 
Alforese,Horaforas.  Dejakkcse,  Biadjoos,  and  Oraa-Abing. 
All  these  seem  to  constitute  but  a  sini^le  race  of  people,  but 
the  appellation  Idaan  is  more  specii^liy  applicable  to  those 
in  the  northern  pans  of  Borneo;  Aifoiese  to  those  of  the 
Molucca  islands,  now  nearly  extirpated  from  some  of  them  ; 
and  Horaforas  to  those  of  the  eastern  islands  in  general. 
See  Borneo,  Vol.  III.  p.  729. 

IDEA.     See  Logic  and  Moral  Philosophy. 
IDEAL  BEAUTr.     See  Taste. 
IDENTITY.     See  Logic. 
IDOL.\TRY.    See  Polytheism. 

IDRIA,  is  a  district  of  Carniola,  dependent  on  the  circle 
of  Adkrberg,  in  the  dominions  of  the  emperor  of  Austria. 
Having  been  wrested  from  that  monarch  by  the  French  in 
1809,  it  was  constituted  a  canton  and  mayoralty,  extending 
over  eleven  miles  square,  and  forming  part  of  the  Illyrian 
provinces.     It   was  further  sub-divided    into  the   town    of 
Idria,  the  village  of  Lower  Idria,  and  eight  hamlets.     The 
■whole  of  this  territory  is  mountainous,  and  interspersed  with 
narrow   vallies,  which  are  copiously  watered  by  torrents 
from  the  hills.     The  river  Idrixa  rises  in  the  Julian  Alps, 
about  three  leagues  from  the  town  of  Idria,  and  after  re- 
ceiving  the   Canomla,  Zalla,   and    several    subterraneous 
streams,  it  falls  into  the  Isonzo,  19  leagues  lower  down. 
This  river  abounds  with  fish,  among  which  are  fine  trout  of 
remarkable  size.     Several  sluices  and  canals  are  formed  in 
the  valley  where  it  runs,  one  of  which,  of  superior  construc- 
tion, was  executed  by  the  French  in  1813,  on  the  torrent 
Woitschaik,  for  the  purpose  of  floating  wood.     Thunder 
storms  prevail  in  summer,  and  there  are  sometimes  two  or 
three  in  a  day :   the  heat  is  then  oppressive,  owing  to  the 
reflexion  of  the  sun  from  the  surrounding  hills  :  autumn  is 
rainy,  and  winter  is  of  long  duration.     The  thermometer  in 
the  most  severe  cold  falls  a  few  degrees  below  zero.  Two 
chains  of  mountains  1728  feet  high,  bounding  the  valley  of 
the  Idria,  are  covered  with  snow  nearly  six  months  of  the 
year:  and  300  or  400  men  are  employed  while  storms  pre- 
vail, clearing  the  great  road  to  Laybach.     The  medium 
height  of  the  barometer  is  27  inches  5  lines  ;  its  variations 
are  neither  frequent  nor  considerable.     A  strong  prejudice 
subsists  in  the   country  regarding  the  insalubrity  of  the 
climate,  which  of  late  has  been  controverted.  But  although 
two-thirds  of  the  district  are  forests,  vegetable  life  is  lan- 
guid in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Idria  ;  fruits 
and  grain  seldom  ripen,  and  cattle  always  decline.     Tooth- 
ach  is  universal  among  the  inhabitants,  few  persons  have 
good  teeth,  and  they  are  lost  by  all  at  an  early  age.     As  the 
inhabitants  are  principally  divided  into  miners  and  forres- 
ters,  the  one  class  eujoys  vigorous  health,  while  the  other 
is  subjected  to  disease  :  and  the  consequences  are  beheld 
even  in  their  respective  offspring.     Life  is  here  of  short 
duration  ;  many  die  young,  and  forty  is  an  age  beyond  which 
great  expectations  of  survivance  are  not  entertained.    The 
unusual  insalubrity  of  Idria  is  traced  to  the  mines  and  me- 
tallurgic  operations,  by  those  who  consider  the  atmosphere 
of  the  same  constitution  as  in  other  places. 

The  minerals  of  Idria  are  in  considerable  number  and 
variety,  and  also  of  uncommon  value,  compared  with  their 
Barrow  bounds.     Among  these  are  white  marble,  found  in 
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the  valley  of  the  Canomla  ;  thick  beds  of  different  coloured 
jasper   in  the   country  of  Woiska  ;   fine  and   coarse    free 
stone  ;  sulphuretted  iron,  and  indications  of  coal.     But  the 
chief  riches  of  Idria  are  its  quicksilver  mines,  the  largest, 
niost  magnificent,  and  most  productive  in  the  world.     The 
metallic  stratum  is  situated  about  240  yards  deep;  it  ex- 
tends 800  yards  in  one  direction  by  1000  in  another:  and 
lies  ill  a  valley,  whose  surface  is  307  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.     Six  shafts  penetrate  the  mine,  four  of  which  are 
vertical,  and  two  have  an   inclination.     The  former  are 
named  St.  Barba,  St.  Theresa,  St.  Francis,  and  the  Empe- 
ror Joseph;  three  of  them  are  appropriated  for  the  extrac- 
tion of  the  mineral  substances,  or  discharging  water,  which 
IS  accomplished  by  Is  pumps,  worked  by  a  hydrauhc  wheel 
36  feet  in  diameter;  while  the  fourth  is  reserved  for  intro- 
ducing the  materials  necessary  for  the  operations  below. 
Access  is  gained  from  within  a  spacious  building,  situated 
in  the  town  of  Idria,  leading  almost  horizonlaiiy  under  a 
lolly  vault  to  a  staircase,  always  kept  in  excellent  repair, 
constructed  mostly  of  stone  steps,  but  partly  of  wood.  •  It 
reaches  to  the  depth  of  150  yards,  after  which  the  remainder 
of  the  descent  is  accomplished  by  wooden  ladders,  which 
are  sometimes  damp,  and  on  that  account  less  convenient 
and  agreeable.     Dr.   Brown  observes,  that  in  leaving  the 
mine  he  ascended  by  a  ladder   of  639   staves.     There  are 
several  landing  places  paved  with  flag  stones  in  the  course 
ot  the  descent,  and  benches  to  rest  upon:  and  the  whole 
mine  is  kept  remarkably  clean  and  in  good  order.  The  sub- 
terraneous  excavations  are  occupied  by   nine   horizontal 
galleries,  including  intermediate  ones,  with  their  numerous 
ramifications,  about  seven  feet  high,  and  as  much  in  width. 
They  are  arched  over  by  artificial  building,  unless  where 
they  penetrate  the  solid   rock,  which  requires  no  support, 
and  are  in  general  well  aired  from  currents  being  establish- 
ed between  them.     According  to  Jais,  by  whom  the  mine 
was  visited  about  the  year  1759,  the  entrance  to  the  princi- 
pal gallery  is  covered  by  an  iron  grating,  at  the  moment  the 
workmen  descend,  which  is  kept  down  until  their  return. 
At  the  distance  of  260  yards  from  the  mouth  of  the  same 
gallery,  there  is  a  chapel,  where  mass  is  performed  on  all 
festival  days,  and  the  images  of  saints,  protected  by  a  grat- 
ing, stand  in  niches.    Kuttner  says  the  principal  shaft  is  86 
fathoms  in  depth,  and  Keysler,  that  the  lowest  part  of  the 
mine  lies  840  below  the  surface  of  the  earth.     The  tem- 
perature of  some  parts  is  such  as  to  cause  profuse  perspi- 
ration in  the  workmen:  numerous  thermometrical  observa- 
tions prove,  that  among  great  beds  of  rich  ores  the  heat  is 
from  80"  to  95°.     Every  thing  within  seems  to  announce 
disorder  and  chaotic  confusion:  the  whole  mineral  kingdom 
apparently  has  been  confounded  by  some  catastrophe,  to 
constitute  the  treasures  which  this  spacious  cavern  contains. 
Enormous  heaps  of   shells  are  intermixed  with  mercury, 
bitumen,  and  sulphur,  and  the  ores  are  disseminated  in  the 
most    unequal  manner.       On    account  of  its   uncommon 
arrangement,  the   mine   of  Idria  bears  no  resemblance  to 
any  other,  and  presents  none  of  those  facilities  in  the  work- 
ing which  are  found  in  mines  with  veins. 

Considerable  misapprehension  seems  to  have  prevailed 
concerning  the  quality  of  the  ores  of  Idria.  Some  authors 
have  affirmed,  that  it  contains  50  per  cent,  of  metal  at  an 
average,  and  that  portions  afford  even  80  per  cent.  But 
the  mean  produce  of  9908  tons  was  only  8-6 1 6  per  cent,  by 
exact  observation.  Virgin  mercury,  as  we  have  seen  in 
the  preceding  list  of  combinations,  exists  in  various  situa- 
tians,  elaborated  exclusively  by  the  hand  of  nature.  It 
appears  in  pure  globules,  and  has  been  known  to  issoe  in 
a  slender  stream  from  some  narrow  fissure  in  the  rocks. 
A  miner  is  said  to  have  collected  36  pounds  of  mercury  in 
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this  manner  in  six  hours.  The  quantity  of  virgin  mercury 
procured  annually  is  very  unequal.  When  Dr.  Pope  visited 
the  mines  in  1663,  it  amounted  to  11,862  pounds,  which 
nearly  doubled  the  product  of  1661,  and  somewhat  exceeds 
the  statement  of  Keysler  and  Jars,  at  100  quintals,  or  10,000 
lib.  Probably  it  is  more  rare  at  present.  A  small  portion 
is  alwjys  presented  in  a  leathern  purse  to  foreigners  of 
distinction  who  inspect  the  mines. 

The  ores  beins^  separated,  according  to  their  quality,  by 
the  miners,  are  drawn  up  in  strong  square  boxes,  each  capa- 
ble of  containing  700  or  800  lib.  by  means  of  a  hydraulic 
■wheel  put  in  motion  by  the  water  of  a  canal  led   from  the 
Idrixa.     All  are  then  conveyed  to  tlie  lavatories,  or  wash- 
ing rooms,   where  they  undergo  a  new  assorting,  and  the 
richer  kinds  are  set  apart  by  themselves.     The  object  of 
washing  is  to  disengage  all  tlie   earth  which    contains  no 
mercury  ;  and  for  this  purpose  seven  wire  sieves  are  first 
employed,  and  the  result  then  transferred  to  another  set  of 
very  expert  workmen.     Sieves  suspended  in  a  cistern,  and 
while  immersed,  kept  in  constant  motion,  are  now  used,  that 
the  heaviest  particles  may  fall  to   the  bottom  ;  and   great 
care  is  taken  to  preserve  those  of  a  red  colour,  as  they  con- 
tain cinnabar.     After  these   two  levigations   the  ores  are 
pounded,  and  again  carried  to  (he   lavatories,   to  undergo 
a  third  on  inclined   planes.     From  the   lavatories  they  are 
conveyed  to  furnaces,  to  be   sul)jccted  to  distillation  ;  but, 
before  being  exposed  to  the   action  of  the  fire,  the   whole 
are  rigorously  assayed,  in  order  to  anticipate  what  product 
may   reasonably  be   expected.     As  there  arc  two  kinds  of 
ore,  one  in  large  pieces,  and  the  other  in  powder,  there  is  a 
furnace  for  each.     The  furnace  destined  to  receive  the  first 
has  two  fire-places   and   four   chambers  or  ovens,  which 
communicate   by  lateral  conduits  with  two  rows  of  reser- 
voirs, or  very  liigh  chambers  of  mason  work,  separated  by 
intermediate  walls,  but  mutually  commtlnicaiing  by  means 
of  alternate  apertures  a  foot  square.     Of  these  reservoirs 
or  condensers  there  are  twenty-eight.     The  second  furnace, 
appropriated  for  burning  the  ores  in  powder,  has  six  fur- 
naces and  twenty-four  chambers,  instead  of  twenty-eight. 
The  area  in  both  is  inclined  to  facilitate  the  flowing  of  the 
mercury,  and  a  conduit  common   to  tlie  whole  condensers 
brings  the  mercury  into  another  great  reservoir,  where  it 
is  collected  for  use.     The  charge  of  the  first    furnace   is 
30,000  lib.  of  ore, that  of  the  second  60,000.      When  the  fur- 
naces are  charged,  all  their  apertures,  and  those  of  the  con- 
densing chambers,  arc  carefully  luted  with  clay  and  slacked 
lime.     The    fire  is  then  progressively  augmented   during 
nine  hours,  until  the  earthen  clods,  wherein  pieces  of  ore 
or  the  powder  have  been  put,  become  red  hot,  and  the  ores 
burn  vehemently.     The  whole  is  then  allowed  to  cool  for 
six  days,  and  the  mercury,  completely  disengaged,  is  col- 
lected in  the  general  reservoir.     As  the  heat  of  the  furnace, 
particularly  of  that  which  burns  the  larger  pieces,  is  retain- 
ed a  long  time,  it  would  be  difficult  to  collect  the   metal 
sooner.     A  single  charge  of  the  furnaces  will  frequently 
produce  8000  pounds  of  quicksilver.  The  mercury  is  taken 
out  of  the  common  reservoir,  and  packed  in  white  sheep- 
skin bags,  which  have  been  tanned  with  alum,  in  quantities 
of  25,  50,  or  100  pounds.     The  bags  are  then  conveyed  to 
a  magazine,  where  each  is  covered  by  a  second  skin,  and 
packed  up  in  casks,  which  are  exported  to  the  various 
places  where  they  are  required. 

But,  independent  of  the  pure  mercury  thus  obtained  and 
exported  from  Idria,  there  are  mercurial  preparations  to 
a  very  great  extent  of  all  the  different  kinds  which  are 
known  in  commerce.  With  the  exception  of  Chinese 
vermilion,  the  products  seem  scarcely  susceptible  of  im- 
provement. For  these  purposes  there  is  a  spacious  build- 
ing, divided  into  three  great  laboratories.     The  first  is  ap- 


propriated for  amalgamation  of  sulphur  and  mercury,  which 
is  then  converted  to  cinnabar;  the  second  is  consecrated 
to  the  preparation  of  vermilion,  wherein  eight  mills  are 
employed  in  grinding  the  cinnabar;  and  in  the  third  there 
are  twenty-two  furnaces,  each  provided  with  six  large  iron 
capsules.     Much  accessory  apparatus  is  used  besides. 

In  addition,  and  subsidiary  to  the  mining  establishment, 
and  that  for  mercurial  preparations  at  Idria,  there  are  se- 
veral branches  of  arts  and  manufactures.  Thei-e  consist 
chiefly  of  a  glass  work,  for  providing  the  bottles  and  win- 
dow glass  ;  a  pottery  for  all  the  earthen  ware  required;  a 
tannery  for  preparing  the  leather  packages  ;  and  a  rope 
work  which  furnishes  cordage.  Numerous  mechanics, 
and  artizans  of  all  descriptions,  are  also  ready  to  provide 
the  necessary  ajjparatus  for  the  various  operations. 

As  the  mines  of  Idria  are  the  most  productive  which 
are  known,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  learn  the  quan- 
tity of  metal  obtained  from  them.  It  has  been  different 
at  different  periods,  which  is  not  surprising,  considering 
the  uncertainty  which  attends  suljterraneous  researches.  In 
the  year  1663,  they  produced  255. 98  1  pounds.  About  the 
year  1730,  thecjuanlity  seems  to  have  been  360,000  ;  twen- 
ty years  later  it  was  calculated  at  300,000  ;  and  in  the  year 
1799,  Kuttner  was  informed  that  the  product  has  been 
known  to  amount  to  1,000,000  or  1,200,000  pounds,  which 
is  probably  erroneous.  But  by  an  accurate  computation, 
made  by  the  director  of  the  mines  under  the  French  reginie, 
between  the  years  1809  and  1813,  we  learn  that  the  aver- 
age quantity  obtained  yearly  in  that  time  amounted  to 
about  365,928  pounds.  Of  the  total  product,  there  were 
delivered  into  the  magazines  the  following  proportions,  in 
quintals  of  100  pounds  each. 

Mercury 14,194  quintals     25  lib. 

Cinnabar     .     .  • 702  25 

Vermilion 2,700  29 

Corrosive   sublimate     ....  24  50 

Calomel       ..." 64  — 

Red  precipitate 28  67 

17,713  96 

The  whole  of  this  was  obtained  in  56  months.  Thus  the 
profits  of  the  mines,  which  are  the  property  of  the  Empe- 
ror of  Austria,  and  carried  on  at  his  expcnce,  are  very 
considerable  ;  being  at  a  medium  about  800,000  francs,  or 
i3s,000  Sterling  yearly.  To  render  the  average  nearly 
the  same,  the  rich  and  poor  ores  are  worked  at  once. 

A  great  quantity  of  the  quicksilver  was  formerly  expor- 
ted to  Spain,  and  from  thence  to  South  America,  where  it 
was  employed  in  the  separation  of  the  meial  in  the  silver 
mines.  The  Dutch  were  accustomed  to  purchase  100,000 
lib.  yearly.  Most  part  of  it  is  now  carried  to  Vienna,  and 
a  large  proportion  to  England. 

In  the  year  1663,  there  were  280  miners,  but  at  present 
700  are  employed,  besides  300  wood  cutters,  who  are  un- 
der an  inspector  general ;  and  there  are  nearly  600  pen- 
sioners, including  women  and  children.  The  whole  of 
this  great  establishment  is  under  the  most  admirable  sys- 
tem of  administration.  All  the  workmen  are  divided  into 
companies,  they  assemble  at  three  in  the  morning,  when 
their  names  are  called  over,  and  they  descend  into  the  mine, 
each  with  a  lamp  in  his  hand.  Owing  to  the  high  tempe- 
rature of  the  galleries,  the  rarefaction  of  the  air,  and  evo- 
lution of  certain  gases  in  the  combustion  of  the  lamps,  as 
well  as  the  deleterious  effluvia  escaping  from  the  metals, 
their  health  suffers  severely.  Those  who  are  occupied 
where  native  mercury  is  found  inhale  small  particles  of  it, 
and  very  soon  lose  their  teeth  :  those  employed  in  sweep- 
ing the  chambers  of  condensation  iilso  inspire  a  considera- 
ble quantity  of  metal,  while  detaching  it  from  the  sides  of 
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ihe  condensers.  Thus  they  undergo  a  copious  salivation. 
"  We  saw  tlieie,"  says  Dr  Pope,  "  a  man  who  had  not 
been  in  the  mines  above  half  a  year  before,  so  full  of  mer- 
cury, that  putting  a  piece  of  brass  in  his  mouth,  or  rub- 
bing it  in  his  fingers,  it  immediately  became  white  like 
silver.  I  mean,  it  had  the  same  effect  as  if  he  had  rubbed 
mercury  upon  it.  And  so  paralytic,  that  he  could  not,  with 
both  his  hands,  convey  a  glass  half  full  of  wine  to  his  mouth 
without  spilling  it,  though  he  loved  it  too  well  to  throw  it 
away."  Some  observers  affirm,  that  the  quicksilver  in- 
sinuates itself  into  the  bodies  of  those  who  work  the  vir- 
gin mercury,  so  that  when  they  go  into  the  warm  bath,  or 
are  put  into  a  profuse  sweat  by  steam,  drops  of  pure  mer- 
cury have  been  known  to  issue  througli  the  pores  from  all 
parts  of  their  bodies.  Tliis  much  is  certain,  however, 
that  the  workmen  who  have  been  occupied  several  years 
in  the  furnaces,  become  subject  to  shiverings,  convulsions, 
decrepitude,  and  a  premature  old  age.  Their  wages, 
partly  in  grain,  and  partly  in  money,  are  exceedingly  mode- 
rate ;  but  by  the  paternal  care  of  government,  all  are  pro- 
vided with  a  competency  when  they  are  unable  to  continue 
their  labours. 

The  quicksilver  mine  of  Idria  was  accidentally  discov- 
ered in  the  year  1497,  by  a  peasant,  while  receiving  the 
water  of  a  spring  into  a  tub  for  the  purpose  of  trying  if  it 
was  tight.  He  was  astonished  on  emptying  its  contents 
to  find  some  metallic  globules  at  the  bottom,  which  he  im- 
mediately ascribed  to  witchcraft.  But  having  conquered 
his  apprehensiorvs,  he  collected  them  together  for  the  in- 
spection of  a  goldsmith  in  the  small  town  of  Bischoflaach, 
about  four  leagues  distant.  Neither  promises  nor  pre- 
sents, however,  could  induce  him  to  point  out  the  spot ; 
and  he  engaged  another  peasant,  Cazian  Anderlin,  to  assist 
him  in  working  the  mine.  But  soon  ceasing  to  find  native 
mercury,  their  labours  were  abandoned.  Other  peasants 
followed  in  their  fool-steps,  and  were  equally  disappointed. 
A  company  of  miners  nevertheless  had  better  success.  In 
1525)  the  works  were  interrupted,  and  the  miners  totally 
ruined  by  an  earthquake;  nor  was  the  pursuit  resumed 
with  activity  until  1572.  The  Archduke  Charles  of  Aus- 
tria having  taken  possession  of  the  mines,  established  a  re- 
gular system  for  their  management.  Vast  quantities  of 
mercury  were  extracted  from  them  ;  and  their  riches  to- 
gether with  their  great  extent  attracted  the  notice  of  the 
curious  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  In  1803,  a  fire  broke 
out  in  the  mine,  which  did  great  damage,  and  occasioned 
the  loss  of  several  lives;  but  it  was  observed,  that  the  sub- 
terraneous temperature  was  lower,  and  that  the  air  of  cer- 
tain galleries  was  less  easily  vitiated  than  before.  The 
French  extorted  the  cession  of  Idria  in  1809,  and  worked 
the  mine  for  behoof  of  the  order  of  the  three  golden  fleeces. 
Numerous   and    important   improvements    were  made   by 


for  supplying  medicines  to  the  sick.  There  is  a  public 
school  for  the  education  of  youth,  with  six  masters,  and  a 
female  to  superintend  that  of  girls.  An  old  castle  con- 
tains the  treasure  for  the  necessary  expenditure,  and  a 
magazine  for  storing  up  the  products  of  the  mine ;  also 
one  for  provisions  to  the  inhabitants  ;  several  pul)lic  offi- 
ces, as  a  hall  for  the  council  of  administration,  and  accom- 
modation for  its  chief  director.  Some  of  the  edifices  de- 
voted to  public  purposes  were  erected  here  during  the  oc- 
cupation of  Idria  by  the  French.  In  the  year  1812,  the 
population  of  the  town  amounted  to  4095,  and  that  of  the 
whole  district  to  7060.  Lat.  46°  16'  W. ;  Long.  33°  53'  E. 
Distant  18  miles  from  Upper  Laybach.  See  PhUosofihical 
Transactions,  vol.  i.  iv.  ;  Brown's  Travels,  p.  83.  ;  Kuttner's 
Travels  ;  Jar's  Voyages  Mecallurgiques^  torn.  ii.  ;  Keysler's 
Travels,  vol.  ii.     (c) 

JEDBURGH,  a  burgh  town  of  Scotland,  and  the  prin- 
cipal town  of  the  county  of  Roxburgh,  is  pleasantly  situat- 
ed on  a  declivity  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  Jed.  From 
historical  evidence,  it  appears  that  a  village,  castle,  and 
church,  had  been  founded  at  New  Jedworth,  now  called 
Jedburgh,  before  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century.*  As 
Roxburgh,  originally  the  principal  town  of  the  county,  was 
often  possessed  by  the  English,  and  the  village  reduced  to 
ruins  by  the  frequent  sieges  of  the  castle,  the  seal  of  the 
judicatories  was  transferred  to  Jedburgh  after  the  reign  of 
David  the  First.  The  natural  beauty  of  its  situation,  as 
well  as  its  vicinity  to  the  borders,  attracted  the  frequent 
residence  of  some  of  the  princes  and  persons  of  high  dis- 
tinction in  both  nations,  as  the  lown  occasionally  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  English  or  the  Scots.  Here  the  pious 
David  founded,  or,  according  to  the  opinion  of  some  his- 
torians, rebuilt,  A.  D.  1138,  a  monastery,  which  he  dedica- 
ted to  the  holy  V^irgiii,  and  appropriated  to  canons  regular 
of  the  order  of  St  Augustin,  imported  from  Beauvais  in 
France.  A  church  had  been  erected  at  Jedburgh  during 
the  Saxon  period,  in  the  ninth  century  :  and  as  the  lowei- 
story  and  gable  wall  of  the  monastery,  still  remaining,  ex- 
hibit beautiful  specimens  of  the  Saxon  arcliiteclure,  it  af- 
fords a  strong  presumption  of  their  remote  auliquity.-f 
Great  additions,  during  successive  ages,  were  made  lo  the 
revenue  of  the  abbots  and  monks,  by  the  liberal  donations 
of  the  heirs  of  the  llirone  ,  and  of  opulent  barons  and  in- 
dividuals belonging  to  both  kingdoms.  Before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  12lh  century,  the  churches  of  Ancium,  Long- 
newton,  Oxnani,  Eckford,  Crailing,  Nisbet,  Hobkirk,  Lid- 
del,  or  Castleton,  had  all  become  the  property  of  the  abbey 
of  Jedburgh,  and  various  accommodations  of  fuel,  fisli,  &c. 
were  also  acquired  in  distant  districts  of  the  country.  The 
increasing  emoluments  of  the  monastery  of  Jedburgh  were 
beheld  with  a  jtalous  eye  by  the  bisl-.ops  ol  Glasgow,  to 
whose  diocese  it   belonged,    and  occasioned   frequent  dis- 


them,  until  the  Emperor  of  Austria  regained  possession  of     pules  and  litigation  between   them    and  the   abbots,  which 


it  in  1813. 

Immediately  above  the  site  of  the  mines  the  town  of  Idria 
is  built,  s[)reading  over  the  valley,  and  up  the  sides  of  the 
hills.  All  the  houses  are  detached;  they  are  small;  but 
each  is  inhabited  by  two  or  three  families,  and  has  a  piece 
of  ground  from  which  the  owners  endeavour  to  raise  a  few 
vegetables.  Though  irregularly  built,  its  aspect  is  not 
unpleasant  lo  the  eye,  and  it  exhibits  none  of  that  black 
and  dismal  appearance,  which  is  common  to  towns  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  mines.  Its  principal  public  buildings  aie,  a  hand- 
some parish  church  ;  a  very  fine  hospital,  to  which  two 
physicians  and  a  surgeon  are  attached  ;   and  a  dispensary  ; 


were  at  length  terminated  by  the  interposition  of  roy;il  au- 
thorit).:f  A  convent  of  Carmelites  was  founded  at  Jed- 
burgh by  the  donations  of  the  citizens  and  neighbouring 
inh.ibitants  ia  1513,  which  gives  colour  to  a  conjecture, 
that  the  conslanl  rage  of  hostile  incursions  from  i1k-  neigh- 
bouring kingdom  did  not  intrude  upon  liic  tranquillity  of 
religious  conimuhities,  and  that  even  the  savage  spirit  of 
the  border  warriors  was  overawed  by  a  reverence  for  su- 
perstitious pageantry,  and  the  display  of  consecrated  gran- 
deur.  The  names  of  all  the  streets  and  closes  in  the 
town  of  Jedburgh,  and  of  the  adjacent  fields,  denote  the 
ancient  occupancy  and  predominance    of  the  ecclcsiaslical 


•  It  was  called  New  Jedworth,  as  distinguished  from  Old  Jedworth  five  miles  south,  and  nearer  the  English  border. 

+  See  Civil  Architec  run  ,  Flute  CLXVII  .      ,       ^      ,         i»j„^  i  k.,  •o/.'.nnt  ^....>:. 

♦  The  bishop  of  Darliam  claimed  a  right  to  Roxburghshire  r.s  a  part  of  his  diocese,  .iscertamed  and  acknowledged  by  ancient  tnati. 

between  the  kings  of  England  and  Scotland. 
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orders;  Canon(?ate,  Abbot's  Tower,  Abbey  close,  Dean  s 
Close,  Friars,  Prior  Meadow,  Moiiklaw,  Virjjiii,  Laclys- 
yarils,  Sec.  A  part  of  tl.e  ruins  of  the  Abl)ol's  Tower,  at 
the  head  of  the  Abbey  Close,  and  of  the  castle   on  the  hill 


linwance  of  these  speculations  they  appear  to  jiave  chsap- 
pointed  the  expectations  of  their  patrons.  The  delusive 
hope  of  acciuiring  indolent  independence,  as  the  price  ot 
political  service,  and  parly  conlesls  and  divisions,  repeat- 


pol 


irit  of  cnterprize,  and 


w.v  ..W--  «.    ...- ,    .  ,  ,      1  „,nu  r^rrasiniipd  hv  the  rctum  of  elections  after  the  union 

at  the  west  entrance  to  the  town,  have   been  lately  remov-  elly  occasioned  by  tne  leiuin  u  ^     . ^ 

cd.     The  only  building  of  antitiuiiy  now  remaining,  with  ot  tl 

the  exception  of  the  abbey,  is  a  house  at  the  bottom  of  the  '^;^-^^^^^\^^  years/have  so  much  redounded 


of  the  legislatures,  deadened  the  spir 

rded  the  occupation  and  improvement  ot  those  local 


town,  celebrated  on  account  of  its  having  been  the  rcsi 
dence  of  Queen  Mary,  Octol)cr  1566,  when  she  held  a  jus- 
tice court  at  Jedburgh,  and  from  whence  she  made  a  visit 
to  Bothwill  at  his  house  in  Liddisdale,  distant  from  Jed- 
burgh 17  Scots  miles,  and  returned  the  same  day. 

All  the  lands,  baronies  and  estates,  vested  in  the  Abbey 
of  Jedburgh,  were  conferred  by  James  VI.  1662,  on  Sir 
Andrew  Kerr  of  I^airnieherst,  and  converted  into  a  tempo- 
ral lordship,  together  with  the  title  of  Lord  Jedburgh.* 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  the  superstitious  veneration, 
which  in  barbarous  ages  had  protected  the  religious  cdi- 
fices,  lost  all  its  influence  on  the  Protestant  refornieis, 
whether  of  warlike  or  ecclesiastical  chriracters.  The 
abbey,  as  well  as  the  town  of  Jedburgh,  was  burnt  and  de- 
molished by  Lord  Surrey,  1523,  on  his  second  incursion  into 
Scotland.  But,  as  has  been  observed,  the  ground  or  low- 
er parts  of  the  monastery  escaped  devastation  at  that 
time,  nor  did  it  afterwards  sustain  any   damage  from  the 


to  the  credit  and  melioration  of  the  community.f 

About  fifty  years  ago,  a  few  enterprising  individuals  be- 
gan to  carry  on  a  considerable  manufacture  of  flannels, 
blankets,  and  coarser  woollen  fabrics.  Their  success 
roused  the  emulation  of  their  fellow-citizens.  A  spirit  of 
industry  pervaded  all  ranks;  and  a  great  variety  of  wool- 
len manufactures  were  pursued  with  dexteiity  and  profit. 
During  this  period  of  industry,  the  wages  of  labourers 
have  been  doubled.  There  has  been  no  want  of  employ-, 
ment  for  any  class  of  men.  Shops  have  been  multiplied, 
and  better  furnished;  and  the  surrounding  fields  brought 
to  the  most  perfect  state  of  culture.  In  the  course  of  ten 
years  preceding  the  year  1816,  several  hundreds  have  been 
added  to  the  population  of  the  town  of  Jedburgh,  and  more 
money  has  been  expended  in  building  and  improvements 
of  every  kind  than  for  forty  years  preceding.^  Land  in 
the  vicinity  of  Jedburgh  was  then  seldom  purchased  at  more- 


fanatical    rancour   of  domestic  reformers.     Jedburgh  has  than  20/.  per  acre,  and   a  few  years    ago  it   has  been   sold 

the    honour    of   parochial    precedency,   being    the    oldest  for  lOO/.  and  150/.  per  acre.  The  rent   of  the  surrounding 

pj;ish  in  Scotland  of  which  any  historical  record  has  been  inclosurcs  has  been  raised  from   10*.  and  20s.   to  5/.  and, 

transmitted  to  posterity.  in  some  instances,  to  6/.  or  71.  per  acre.     This  description 

As  Jedburgh  was  exposed  to  frequent  depredations  from  of  the  prosperity   of  Jedburgh  must,   however,  be  under- 

ihe  incursions  of  the  English,   and  the  greatest  proportion  stood  to  refer  to  a  period  preceding  the  year  1816,  when, 


of  the  property  and  all  authority  were  engrossed  by  the 
ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  made 
any  progress  in  the  manufactures  and  commerce,  which, 
previous  to  the  Reformation,  began  to  he  cultivated,  in  a 
limited  degree,  by  several  of  the  towns  and  burghs  re- 
moved from  the  scene  of  rapine.     In  the  estimate  of  the 


from  obvious  reasons,  which  need  not  be  mentioned,  every 
species  of  manufacture  and  labour  began  gradually  to  slack- 
en, and  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  persons  employed  are 
now  laid  aside  from  work.  A  great  proportion  of  the 
fields,  surrounding  the  town,  had  been  purchased  by  the 
successive  heirs  of  the  Lothian  family  ;  but,  as  these  made 


revenue  of  the  burghs  for  fixing  the  assessment  of  tax  for     no  part  of  the   entailed  estate,  they  were  sold  in  separate 


the  defence  of  the  borders,  in  the  minority  of  Queen  Mary, 
Jwdburgh  stands  perhaps  lower  in  the  list  than  any  one  of 
the  same  population  and  extent. 

After  the  union  of  the  crowns,  when  free  intercourse 
was  opened  between  England  and  Scotland,  the  town  of 
Jedburgh  derived  great  profit,  and  attained  a  considerable 
degree  of  commercial  prosperity,  from  the  exportation  of 
salt,  skins,  and  malt,  into  the  neighbouring  county  of 
Northumberland,  and  carrying  wool  to  the  coast  towns,  to 
be  thence  exported  to  the  continent.  This  contraband 
traffic  continued  for  many  years  after  the  union  of  the 
legislatures,  till  it  was  checked  by  the  exaction  of  the  malt 
tax  1728,  and  the  more  unrelaxed  vigilance  of  excise  ofii- 
oerson  the  English  borders.  From  thrs  period,  the  popu- 
lation and  industry  of  the  town  of  Jedburgh  underwent  a 
rapid  decline.  Eflbi-ts  were  made,  from  time  to  time,  by 
some  of  the  neighbouring  gentlemen,  and  by  the  wiser 
citizens,  to  set  on  foot  difi'crent  branches  of  manufacture. 
A  linen  company  was  established.  The  manufacture  of 
coarse  wools  was  also  attempted,  but,  from  the  discon- 


lots,  about  twenty  years  ago,  to  private  individuals,  who 
are  inhabitants  of  the  town. 

After  the  Reformation,  Roxburghshire  was  consigned  to 
the  diocese  of  the  bishop  of  Glasgow,  and  Jedburgh  was 
then,  and  still  continues  to  be,  the  seat  of  the  presbytery. 
The  parish  is  of  great  extent,  reaching  from  the  river 
Teviot  to  the  borders  of  Northumberland. 

The  total  population  of  the  parish  was  found,  upon  the 
late  survey  in  1813,  to  amount  to  4927,  of  which  2827  re- 
side within  the  royalty  of  the  burgh.  The  males  in  the 
town  1354.     Females  1473. 

There  are,  besides  the  parochial  church,  three  dissent- 
ing meeting  houses,  all  attended  by  large  congregations. 
The  parish  church,  consisting  of  the  western  division  of  the 
abbey,  was  repaired  in  1792,  and  adapted,  with  great  taste 
and  propriety,  to  the  style  of  the  ancient  edifice  ;  and  may  be 
considered  as  one  of  the  most  elegant  churches  in  the  king- 
dom. The  grammar  and  English  schools,  the  former  in 
the  patronage  of  the  heritors,  the  latter  in  the  patronage 


*  The  Marquis  of  Lothian  is  the  male  representative  of  this  ancient  family,  and  his  ancestors  sat  as  peers  in  the  Scotch  Parliament,  with 
the  title  of  Lord  Jedburgh. 

f  The  situ;ili)n  of  Jtdbiirgh  is  well  calculated  for  the  manufacturing  of  woollen  goods,  being  situated  on  a  river,  aflTording  a  variety  of 
convenient  situations  and  falls  for  mills.  From  the  vicinity  of  Cheviot  hills,  any  quantity  of  Cheviot  wool  may  be  procured,  and  laid  down 
by  the  farmer,  free  of  any  expense  for  carriage.  If  the  manufUcturc  of  worsted  goods  or  English  blankets  is  preferred,  an  abundant  supply 
of  Leicester  wool,  with  the  sjme  advantage,  can  be  procured  from  the  slock  farms  on  the  lower  grounds.  In  the  year  1815,  one  hundred 
and  four  persons  vcTe  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  coarse  woollen  cloth,  Scotch  blankets,  baize  of  different  colours,  flannels,  &c.  and 
205  were  employed  in  the  lamb  wool  hosiery. 

\  III  the  year  irrS,  the  whole  population  of  Jedburgh  amounted  to  nearly  2000,  and  now  amounts  to  2827.  Within  the  last  forty  yearte, 
six  bridges  have  been  built  wiiliin  less  than  three  miles  of  the  town,  three  of  them  immediately  contiguous.  A  magnificent  court-house 
was  creeled  eight  years  ago  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  and  adds  to  the  beauty  of  the  streets.  An  asylum  is  also  provided  for  the  reception 
of  persons  deranged.     Persons  convicted  of  crimes  are  also  confined  in  it  to  hard  labour. 
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of  the  magistrates,  are  now  united,  and  conducted  with 
gient  succtss  by  the  present  iiicunnbent  Mr  Robison. 

'l"he  set  of  the  burgh  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  Ei^lin- 
burg,  consisting  of  a  provost,  four  bailies,  dean  of  guild, 
and  treasurer;  eight  deacons  of  the  trades;  and  fourteen 
merchant  counsellors.  The  revenue  of  the  burg  ai'.ses 
entirely  from  the  rent  of  the  mills,  to  which  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town  are  thirled,  and  from  the  customs  upon  meal, 
barley,  kc.  imported  into  the  town  for  sale.  The  magis- 
trates of  Jedburgh  preside,  together  with  the  chamberlain 
of  the  Duke  of  Roxburgh,  at  St  James's  fair  in  the  vicinity 
of  Kelso,  and  enjoy  the  half  of  the  customs  ;  privileges 
which  redound  more  to  their  honour  than  profit,  as  tliey 
are  supposed  to  have  been  conferred  as  a  reward  for 
meritorious  services  during  the  period  of  the  Border  wars, 
but  are  not  productive  of  any  solid  emolument.  Tliere  are 
four  fairs  held  annually  in  the  town  of  Jedburgh.  The 
whole  revenue  of  the  town  does  not  exceed  500/.  per  an- 
num, of  which  a  large  part  is  expended  annually  for  the 
interest  of  debt.  The  mills  were  formerly  ijichided  in  the 
lordship  of  Jedburgh,  conferred  on  Sir  Andrew  Kerr  ;  but 
were  afterwards  transferred,  either  gauiilousiy  or  for  a 
small  sum,  to  the  burgh,  and  confirmed  by  a  charter  of 
James  the  First. 

The  poor  of  the  town  are  maintained  by  an  assessment, 
laid  upon  the  inhabitants  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  their 
houses  and  landed  property  within  the  royalty.  The  num- 
ber of  poor  now  in  the  list  of  supply  amounts  to  67,  and  the 
assessment  granted  for  the  last  half  year,  (July  1817)  to 
the  sum  of  135/.  The  annual  rent  of  the  houses  and  gar- 
dens within  the  royalty  is  <  stimated  at  4000/.  A  parish 
bank  was  established  July  1815  in  the  town  of  Jedburgh, 
in  partnership  with  the  country  parish,  and  six  neighbour- 
ing parishes,  which  has  fully  answered  the  hopes  of  its 
patrons;  the  small  sums  deposited  now  amounting,  July 
1817,  to  1996/.  An  auxiliary  bible  society  was  established 
two  years  ago,  under  the  direction  of  the  most  respecta- 
ble neighbouring  gentlemen,  and  the  ministers  of  the 
town.  A  branch  of  the  British  Linen  Company  was  es- 
tablished at  Jedburgh  in  the  year  1791,  and  carries  on  bu- 
siness to  a  great  extent. 

There  is  a  good  butcher  market  in  the  town  of  Jed- 
burgh ;  the  bread  has  been  long  excellent;  and  in  the 
summer  months,  and  in  winter  when  the  weather  is  mild, 
the  town  is  well  supplied  with  fish,  brought  from  the  dis- 
tance of  thirty  miles.  A  stage-coach  runs  from  Jedburgh 
three  days  in  the  week,  and  returns  in  the  alternate  days. 
A  coach  also  runs  from  Hawick  to  Berwick,  which  passes 
through  Jedburgh  and  returns  the  same  day.  The  great- 
est grievance  to  which  the  town  and  neighbourhood  are 
subjected  arises  from  the  deafness  of  fuel,  consisting 
chiefly  of  coals  brought  from  Northumberland.  The 
average  price  may  be  stated  at  1*.  7d.  per  cwt. 

The  diversity  of  surface,  and  the  adjacent  woods  and 
brooks,  afford  a  variety  of  beautiful  picturesque  scenes. 
The  soil  is  deep  and  fertile  even  to  the  top  of  the  hills, 
and  peculiarly  favourable  to  horticulture  and  orchards, 
for  which  Jedburgh  has  been  long  celebrated.  Some  of 
the  pear-trees,  which  bear  the  marks  of  great  antiquity, 
are  supposed  to  have  been  planted  by  the  hands  of  ecclesi- 
astical proprietors  before  the  Reformation.* 

JEDO.     See  Jidda. 

JEJURRY  is  the  name  of  a  pretty  large  Mahratta  town 
in  India,  in  the  province  of  Bejapoor.  It  is  principally  cele- 
brated for  its  temple,  dedicated  to  an  incarnation  of 
Mahadeva,  or  Siva.  It  is  built  of  fine  stone,  and  has  a  very 
majestic  appearance  and  situation,  on  a  high  hill,  in  a  beau- 


ful  country.  The  ascent  to  the  temple  is  by  a  handsome 
flight  of  broad  stone  steps,  arches  being  in  many  places 
thrown  across  over  the  stairs.  The  inner  temple  where 
the  deity  is  placed  is  ancient,  and  not  very  handsome.  The 
establishment  of  dancing  girls  attached  to  it,  amounted  in 
1792  to  250.  The  revenues  of  the  temple  are  derived 
from  offerings,  and  from  houses  and  lands  given  by 
pious  persons.  The  annual  expenditure  on  account  of 
the  idol  is  6000/.  The  idol  has  horses  and  elephants  kept 
for  him,  and  along  with  his  spouse,  is  bathed  daily  in  rice 
and  Ganges  water,  the  last  of  which  is  brought  from  a  dis- 
tance of  1000  miles.  At  the  annual  fair,  which  is  held  in 
January,  no  fewer  than  lOO.OuO  persons  visit  Jejurry. 
Eabt  Long.  74°  17',  and  North  Lat.  30°  54'.  See  Moor's 
Hindoo  Pantheon. 

JELLY.     See  Chemistry. 

JEROM,  or  HiERONYMus,  was  born  about  the  year  329 
at  Stride,  a  town  on  the  confines  of  Pannonia  and  Dalma- 
tia.  His  father,  who  was  a  person  of  rank  and  property, 
took  great  care  of  his  education  ;  and  sent  him  at  a  proper 
age  to  study  at  Rome,  under  the  best  masters  of  those 
times.  Under  the  celebrated  Donatus,  he  made  great  pro- 
gress in  the  belles  lettres,  and  all  the  learned  languages; 
and  was  particularly  careful  to  accomplish  himself  in  the  art 
of  oratory,  that  he  might  the  belter  recommend  the  Christian 
tenets.  Having  finished  his  education  at  Rome,  he  travel- 
led into  various  countries  in  pursuit  of  knowledge,  exam- 
ining all  the  public  libraries,  and  conversing  with  all  the 
men  of  learning  in  his  way.  Upon  his  return  to  Rome,  he 
resolved  to  devote  his  future  lile  to  study,  and  to  withdraw 
himself  entirely  to  some  remote  region,  at  a  distance  from 
large  towns  and  civilized  life.  Taking  with  him  only  his 
books,  and  money  sufficient  to  defray  the  expense  of  his 
journey,  he  proceeded  through  Asia  Minor  to  Jerusalem  ; 
thence  to  Antioch,  where  he  had  a  dangerous  illness;  and 
finally  settled  in  a  frightful  desert  of  Syria,  where  he  entered 
upon  a  strict  monastic  course  of  life,  in  the  31st  year  of  his 
age.  He  applied  himself  especially  with  the  utmost  assidui- 
ty to  the  study  of  the  sacred  scriptures,  and  of  the  oriental 
languages  ;  but,  after  four  years  of  laborious  application,  his 
health  became  so  much  impaired,  that  he  found  it  neces- 
sary to  return  to  Antioch.  By  Paulinus,  bishop  of  that 
city,  he  was  ordained  a  priest  in  the  year  378  ;  but  with 
the  express  stipulation  on  his  part,  that  he  should  not  be 
confined  to  any  particular  cure.  In  331,  he  went  to  Con- 
stantinople, where  he  acknowledges  himself  to  have  re- 
ceived much  valuable  instruction  relating  to  the  Scrip- 
tures from  Gregory  Nazianzen  ;  and,  in  the  following  year, 
he  accompanied  Paulinus  of  Antioch  to  Rome,  where  he 
became  secretary  to  Pope  Damasus.  After  the  death 
of  that  pontiff  in  385,  and  in  consequence  of  the  vexations 
which  he  experienced  from  the  followers  of  Origen,  he 
again  removed  from  the  city  of  Rome,  and  took  up  his 
abode  at  Bethlehem  in  Judea.  Thither  he  was  followed 
by  many  persons  of  both  sexes  from  various  parts,  who  had 
reselved  to  embrace  the  monastic  life,  and  who  were  at- 
tracted by  his  fame  for  learning  and  piety  to  put  them- 
selves under  his  superintendence.  Here  he  enjoyed  all 
that  repose  in  which  he  so  much  delighted,  and  employed 
the  remainder  of  his  life  in  composing  a  variety  of  learned 
works,  and  in  diligently  attending  to  the  religious  instruc- 
tion of  those  who  had  collected  around  him  as  their  pastor. 
He  was  much  engaged  particularly  in  writing  against  the 
prevailing  heresies  of  his  time,  especially  against  the 
errors  of  Origen,  and  those  who  supported  the  tenets 
of  that  rival  father.  He  lived  to  the  age  of  90  years,  re- 
taining his  vigour  of  mind  to  the  last;  and  died  on  the 
30th  of  September,  A,  D.  420.     He  has  been  pronounced 
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by  Erasmus,  "  ihc  greatest  scliolar,  the  greatest 
orator,  and  the  greatest  divine,  that  Christianity  had 
then  produced  ;"  but  Lc  Clcrc  professes  to  shew, 
that  his  eloquence  is  often  the  most  hyperbolical  decla- 
mation, his  acquaintance  with  the  learned  lan.s'uages  far 
from  accurate,  and  his  reasonings  generally  obscure  and 
inconsistent.  His  style  as  a  writer,  is  nevertheless  ac- 
knowledged to  be  in  no  small  degree  both  elegant  and  ani- 
mated ;  and  his  judgment  and  learning  to  have  been  upon 
the  whole  superior  to  those  of  any  of  the  fathers  who  pre- 
ceded him.  His  talents  were  belter  than  his  temper;  and 
he  made  greater  attainments  in  the  knowledge  than  in  the 
spirit  of  Christianity.  He  was  a  man  of  the  most  choleric 
disposition,  and  ready  to  burst  into  the  most  outrageous 
abuse  upon  the  slightest  provocation;  insatiably  greedy  of 
fame,  and  bitterly  censorious  of  his  most  respectable  rivals 
and  opponents.  The  first  edition  of  his  works  was  publish- 
ed by  Erasmus  at  Basle  in  1526.  with  an  account  of  his 
life  prefixed  ;  but  the  latcsl  and  fullest  was  published  at 
Vciona  by  Vallersius,  in  1  1  vols,  folio.  They  consist 
chiefly  of  his  Latin  version  of  the  scripture,  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  the  Vulgate,  commentaries  on  difl'erent 
books  of  sciipture,  polemical  treatises,  letters,  and  bio- 
graphical arcoiuits  of  preceding  ecclesiastical  authors.  Of 
these,  the  commentaries  and  letters  are  accounted  the  most 
useful,  and  the  chief  advantage  ol  his  writings  consists  in 
the  information  which  they  afford  respecting  the  opinions 
of  the  learned  Jews  in  biblical  literature,  and  the  fragments 
which  they  contain  of  the  ancient  Greek  translations  of  the 
Bible.  See  Moshcim's  Ch.  Hist.  vol.  i.  ;  Lardner's  Works, 
vol.  ii. ;  Milner's  Ch.  Hist.  vol.  iii. ;  Cave's  Hist.  Liter. 
vol.  ii.  ;  Le  Clerc's  Quesliones  Hieronymiane  ;  and  Jor- 
tin's  Remarks  on  liccl-  Hist.     (7.) 

JERSEY,  is  an  island  in  the  English  Channel,  subject 
to  the  Dominion  of  Great  Britain,  lying  off  the  coast  of 
Normandy  in  France.  Its  form  is  an  irregular  parallelo- 
gram, the  extreme  length  of  which  is  12  miles,  the  ex- 
treme breadth  7,  and  the  superficial  area  62  J  square  miles, 
or  40,000  acres.  The  climate  is  so  mild,  tliat  frost  is  rare- 
ly of  any  duration,  and  snow  seldom  lies  above  two  or  three 
days  in  winter.  Shrubs  requiring  shelter  in  the  soutlurn 
parts  of  England,  sustain  no  injury  here  from  exposure, 
and  spring  flowers  blow  in  the  open  air  of  the  colder  sea- 
son. Fogs  are  not  uncommon,  and  there  are  frecjucnt  gales, 
together  with  keen  and  penetrating  winds  from  the  cast, 
which  are  severe  on  delicate  constitutions.  Pulmonary 
aflfections  are  often  fatal,  and  there  are  numerous  cases  of 
scrophula,  which  some  have  ascribed  to  the  habitual  use  of 
of  salted  provisions. 

The  surface  of  Jersey  is  an  inclined  plane,  rising  ab- 
ruptly from  the  sea  on  the  north,  where  its  lofty  clifi's  are 
in  general  100,  or  frequently  200  feet  high,  and  dccliuiug 
gradually  to  the  southern  coast.  Its  shore  is  deeply  indent- 
ed by  many  fine  bays,  of  which  St  Aubin,  Brelade,  de  Lcc(|, 
and  Boulay,  arc  the  most  important.  But  they  are  not  well 
sheltered  from  storms,  and  the  ports  of  St  Helier  and  St 
Aubin  are  both  dry  at  low  water.  A  chain  of  rocks  runs  out 
from  the  north  and  north-east,  dangerous  to  mariners,  as 
are  the  shallows  in  other  parts;  and  the  tides,  which  rise 
from  40  to  50  feet,  exhibit  some  singular  phenomena. 

The  island  is  watered  by  numerous  streams,  and  so  co- 
piou!^ly,  that  it  has  been  observed,  there  is  scarcely  a  house 
which  has  not  a  spring  or  a  brook  near  it.  All  the  mineial 
waters  hitherto  discovered  are  chalybeate  ;  but  only  two 
have  attracted  any  notice  on  account  of  their  medicinal 
properties — one  in  the  parish  of  St  Mary,  the  other  in  that 
of  St  Saviour. 

A  lage  portion  of  Jersey,  consists  of  sicnite,  especially 
the  northern  coast,  where  there  are  rocks  of  various  eleva- 
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tion,  generally  exhibiting  broad  and  perpendicular  faces  to 
the  sea,  and  every  where  intersected  by  veins  also  perpen- 
dicular, running  north  and  south.  Many  remarkable  ca- 
verns have  been  formed  in  them  by  the  action  of  tiie  waves 
What  approaches  nearest  to  granite  is  (luarried  at  Mont 
Mado,  of  which  ample  use  is  made  for  architectural  pur- 
poses. Varieties  equally  hard  and  compact  are  obtained 
at  St.  Brelade's  Buy  and  Plemont.  These  of  seinite  apjicar 
in  some  places  to  pass  into  porphyry,  in  others  into  a  kind 
of  green  stone  in  a  state  of  partial  or  entire  decomposition. 
No  metallic  traces,  except  of  iron  and  manganese,  are  seen 
in  any  part  of  Jersey.  It  has  been  said  that  copper  ore  is 
found.  Ochre  of  diflerent  colours  is  obtained  in  various 
places,  and  there  are  some  specimens  of  tripoli. 

The  surface  of  the  island  is  extremely  irregular,  consist- 
ing of  numerous  small  vallies  running  across  the  island  ; 
and  the  soil,  which  is  principally  a  light  and  fertile  earth, 
has  been  compared  to  that  of  Guernsey.  Considerable  va- 
riety of  vegetables  is  produced  here.  Madder  grows  wild, 
also  the  luteola,  single  camomile,  and  a  number  of  aroma- 
tic herbs.  Laver  and  samphire  grow  on  tlie  coast,  and 
chiefly  to  the  noitli.  Fine  fruits  of  the  highest  flavour 
come  to  maturity  in  the  orchards.  A  kind  of  pear  called 
cliaumintelle  is  particularly  celebrated,  some  attaining  a 
pound  in  weight.  It  sells  for  a  high  price  at  all  times,  and 
is  sent  in  presents  to  England.  From  the  profusion  of  ap- 
ples a  great  quantity  of  cider  is  obtained  yearly.  There 
are  no  woods  of  forest  trees  throughout  the  island  ;  but 
one  of  the  most  important  vegetables  is  sea  weed,  or  vraic, 
which  grows  all  around  the  rocky  shore,  and  is  used,  either 
in  a  recent  state  for  manuring  the  land,  or  when  dried,  as 
fuel.  Only  two  seasons  in  the  year,  which  are  proclaimed 
by  order  of  the  magistrates,  being  appointed  for  cutting  it, 
wiiole  families  watch  the  period  when  it  is  lorn  off  the  rocks 
by  tempests,  to  rake  it  together.  The  ordinary  farinaceous 
grain  of  Eni;land  is  cullivaled  ;  also  bearded  wheat,  called 
J'roment  iremais  in  Jersey,  which  is  reaped  in  three  months, 
and  the  various  edible  roots.  Lucern  and  clover  are  in 
general  cultivation,  but  hops  have  not  succeeded,  jinslead 
of  reserving  a  field  for  each  kind  of  grain,  it  is  common  to 
sow  several  in  patches  in  those  of  very  small  size.  The 
vegetable  produce  of  the  island  is  considerably  less  than 
its  consumption ;  and  there  is  sometimes  a  temporary 
scarcity  in  the  town  of  St.  Helier,  extending  both  to  bread 
and  meat. 

Many  species  of  fish  frequent  the  shores,  but  the  inha- 
bitants do  not  seem  to  avail  themselves  of  the  gi-eat  ailvan- 
tagc  to  be  derived  fiom  them.  Rnys,  turbot,  plaise,  soles, 
and  mullet,  are  caught,  besides  others.  "  But,"  in  the 
words  of  an  old  author,  "  the  sea  about  Jersey  may  be  stiled 
the  kingdom  of  coi\gers,"  which  arc  seen  among  the  rocks 
at  all  seasons  ;  some  six  feet  long,  and  weighing  54  pounds. 
Oysters,  lobsters,  and  crabs,  are  plentiful.  Numbers  of 
small  snakes,  all  harmless,  and  also  beautiful  lizards,  are 
seen  on  the  island.  It  is  infested  by  toads  of  monstrous 
size,  though  none  are  found  on  Guernsey.  The  red  legged 
partridge  was  once  common,  but  is  now  nearly  extirpated. 
There  are  three  species  of  field  mice,  one  of  which,  in  as 
far  as  we  can  learn,  is  the  mus  typlilus,  or  blind  mole,  hi- 
therto ascribed  to  southern  Russia.  It  approaches  to  the 
size  of  a  rat,  and  is  of  a  grey  colour,  with  long  hair:  the 
eyes  are  so  small  as  to  be  scarcely  disccrnable  ;  and  under 
the  fur  there  are  in  the  site  of  the  cars  two  bare  vesicles. 
The  horses  of  the  island  are  small,  strong  and  hardy  ;  and 
the  cows  are  of  that  breed  known  in  England  by  the  name 
of  Aldeniey  cows.  Sheep  are  diminutive  in  size,  and  most- 
ly black.  Another  species  is  alUultd  to  by  authors  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  as  "  those  famous  sheep  vvitii  six 
horns,  three  of  each  side  j  one  whereof  bent  towards  the 
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iiosc,  another  backwards  towards  tlie  neck,  and  the  third 
stood  erected  upwards  in  the  midst  of  ihe  other  two,  men- 
tioned by  writers  as  one  of  the  singularities  of  this  island, 
are  become  very  rare."  Some  goats  are  bred  ;  and  hares 
are  scarce. 

The  inhabitants  are  distinguished  by  few  peculiarities 
from  those  of  the  rest  of  the  British  Dominions,  except  in 
their  language,  which  is  French.  This  is  the  vernacular 
tongue;  divine  service,  pleadings  in  court,  and  the  public 
acts,  are  all  in  good  French,  which  is  understood,  and  oc- 
casionally spoken,  by  the  upper  ranks;  but,  in  compliance 
with  custom,  they  trequently  converse  in  the  provincial 
language,  which  is  described  as  consisting  of  more  dia- 
lects than  those  of  ancient  Greece.  But  English  is  be- 
coming more  prevalent  daily,  and,  if  it  received  greater 
encouragement,  would  soon  be  universal. 

In  the  year,  1806,  the  total  population  of  Jersey  amount- 
ed to  4363  families,  consisting  of  10,284  males  and  12,571 
females,  being  22,855  souls,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  365  per- 
sons to  each  square  mile.  These  are  dispersed  in  twelve 
parishes,  containing  two  towns,  several  villages,  and 
several  fortresses.  The  town  of  St.  Helicr  is  the 
capital,  situated  on  the  east  side  of  St.  Aubin's  Bay, 
and  consisting  of  about  1000  houses,  wherein  between  a 
third  and  a  fourth  of  the  whole  population,  or  above  6000 
individuals,  reside.  In  the  year  1693,  it  seems  to  have 
consisted  of  only  210  houses.  Their  antique  appearance 
is  now  modernized  ;  many  of  the  streets  have  footpaths, 
but  they  are  liable  to  be  overflowed  by  the  channels  of  a 
stream  from  the  north,  and  the  town  is  not  yet  lighted  ; 
consequently,  a  great  number  of  small  lanterns  are  seen  in 
motion  at  night.  There  is  a  square,  wherein  stands  a  gilt 
statue  of  King  George  II.  in  Roman  costume,  surrounded 
by  a  neat  iron  railing.  The  parish  church,  which  is  the 
most  modern  in  the  Island,  was  built  in  1341  ;  but,  since 
that  tirne,  it  has  undergone  considerable  alterations.  It 
contains  a  neat  organ,  and  some  handsome  mural  monu- 
ments. There  are  also  chapels  for  Presbyterians  and  Wes- 
leyan  Methodists,  both  of  which  are  ngat  and  spacious 
buildings  of  recent  erection.  The  Roman  Catholics  perform 
divine  worship  in  a  private  apartment,  not  being  sufficient- 
ly affluent  to  erect  an  edifice  exclusively  devoted  to  the 
exercise  of  their  religion.  There  are  a  workhouse  and  a 
])ublic  hospital  here  for  the  use  of  the  whole  island.  The 
latter  was  rebuilt  in  1783,  in  consequence  of  another  being 
damaged  by  an  explosion  of  gunpowder.  It  has  commonly 
about  100  patients,  of  whom  not  above  two-thirds  are  na- 
tives of  Jersey,  and  about  a  tenth  part  of  the  whole  labour 
under  mental  derangement.  On  one  side  of  the  square  is 
the  court-house,  a  plain  but  solid  structure,  wheiein  are 
held  the  assembly  of  the  states  and  the  courts  of  judicature; 
and  the  governor  of  the  island  has  a  house  and  garden  be- 
longing to  the  town.  A  new  prison,  situated  at  the  west 
extremity  of  St.  Heliers,  on  the  sea  shore,  was  completed 
in  1815.  The  basement  of  this  edifice  has  a  squared  front 
of  sienite  from  Mont  Mado,  and  is  separated  from  the  up- 
per story  by  a  facia  of  dark  grey  granite  from  Sorel,  a  rocky 
promontory  in  the  northern  quarter  of  the  island.  Above 
this  the  sienite  is  resumed;  and  the  uniformity  being  re- 
lieved by  pilasters  between  every  window,  the  whole  is 
completed  with  an  elegant  cornice  of  Portland  stone.  The 
front  stands  on  an  arcade  extending  120  feet  in  length  by  8 
in  width ;  and  the  intercolumnations  are  grated  to  the 
crown  of  the  arches.  The  space  within  the  arcade  is  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  male  prisoners,  when  they  leave 
their  dormitories.  Water  is  raised  to  a  capacious  cistern 
in  the  roof,  by  means  of  a  forcing  pump,  and  the  prisoners 
of  every  description  have  access  to  a  constant  and  ample 
supply.     The   centre  of  the  upper  floor  forms  a  chapel, 


divided  by  partitions  of  sufficient  height,  to  prevent  any 
communication  whatever,  whither  the  prisoners  of  the  se- 
veral classes  are  conducted  by  different  doors.  An  unfi- 
nished house  in  the  town  was  converted  to  a  theatre,  where 
some  comedians  occasionally  repair  from  England  to  per- 
form during  a  few  monliis  of  the  year,  and  there  are  regular 
assemblies  in  winter.  A  public  library  was  established  by 
the  Rev.  Mr  Falle  in  the  17th  century,  which  since  that 
time  has  received  considerable  accessions.  There  are  three 
gazettes  in  French  published  here  on  Wednesday,  and  one 
in  English  on  Saturday.  A  weekly  market  is  held  for  fish  and 
provisions,  which  is  well  supplied,  especially  from  the  coast 
of  France  since  the  late  peace  ;  most  of  the  flour  is  brought 
from  that  country  and  England.  Several  packets  are  es- 
tablished between  St.  Helier's  and  Weymouth,  and  there 
are  regular  traders  to  Southampton,  whither  the  voyage  is 
usually  made  in  between  16  and  24  hours.  The  town  of 
St.  Aubin's  stands  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay,  to  which 
it  gives  name,  about  four  miles  from  St  Helier's.  It  is  a 
small  place,  situated  under  a  long  range  of  cliffs,  and  con- 
sists principally  of  one  street,  well  sheltered  from  the  pre- 
valent winds,  and  commanding  a  fine  and  interesting  pros- 
pect of  tlie  bay.  Being  distant  from  the  church  of  St  Br^ 
lade,  to  which  parish  it  belongs,  a  neat  chapel  has  been 
erected  by  private  subscription.  This  town  is  protected  by 
a  fort  mounting  14  guns,  which  has  been  erected  on  a  rock, 
dry  at  low  water,  but  insulated  with  the  rise  of  the  tide.  A 
strong  pier  projects  from  the  fort,  within  which  there  are 
30  feet  water  at  new  and  full  moon,  and  although  this  is 
merely  a  tide  harbour,  St  Aubin's,  on  account  of  it,  enjoys 
some  portion  of  foreign  trade. 

Jersey,  from  its  peculiar  situation,'has  been  strengthen- 
ed by  more  than  an  ordinary  portion  of  military  architec- 
ture. Elizabeth  Castle,  which  is  the  proper  residence  of 
the  governor,  is  a  strong  fortress  in  St  Aubin's  Bay,  defend- 
ing the  approach  to  St  Helier's,  from  which  it  is  distant 
663  geometrical  paces,  and  is  accessible  by  a  sandy  beach 
during  five  or  six  hours  while  the  tide  ebbs,  but  is  insula- 
ted with  its  flow.  A  fortification  which  was  recently  con- 
structing on  the  town  hill  overhanging  St  Helier's,  is  de- 
signed to  contain  3000  or  3000  men.  Here  a  well  has  been 
sunk  233  feet  through  the  solid  rock,  which  has  from  80 
to  100  feet  of  fine  water.  Besides  these,  may  be  named 
other  strong  places,  as  mount  Orgueil,  Fort  Henry,  La 
Rocco,  Seymour  Tower,  a  fort  at  Noirmont  Point,  and  Ich- 
Ho;  as  also  a  chain  of  Martello  towers,  redoubts,  and  bat- 
teries, in  every  maritime  part  of  the  island.  Barracks  for 
the  accommodation  of  regulars  are  erected  in  various  quar- 
ters. In  the  time  of  war  there  were,  belonging  to  the  is- 
land, a  troop  of  cavalry,  six  battalions  of  militia,  consisting 
of  above  2000  men,  and  a  company  of  artillery  amounting; 
to  600  or  700. 

Few  manufactures  are  conducted  on  a  large  scale  in  Jer- 
sey. About  24,000  hogsheads  of  cider,  however,  which 
is  the  common  beverage  of  the  island,  are  made  annually; 
and  a  plentiful  year  will  yield  36,000.  Tanning,  soap- 
making,  candlemaking,  and  other  works,  are  among  the 
manufactures  for  supplying  the  inhabitants.  Great  quanti- 
ties of  worsted  stockings  are  spun  and  knit  in  the  island. 
The  principal  exports  are  cider,  of  which  1800  hogsheads 
are  sent  to  England ;  fruit,  potatoes,  cattle,  and  worsted 
stockings.  During  the  five  years  preceding  1813,  the  ex- 
ports were  at  an  average  768  cows,  13  bulls,  900  pipes  of 
cider,  1228  tons  of  potatoes.  From  England  are  imported 
corn,  flour,  seeds,  live  and  dead  stock,  cloth,  linen,  crocke- 
ry and  glass  ware,  paving  stone,  and  in  general  all  articles 
necessary  for  subsistence,  apparel,  and  furniture.  Salt  fish 
to  a  large  extent  is  imported  from  Newfoundland.  The 
commercial  relations  of  Jersey  were  formerly  restricted 
U2 
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for  the  most  pan  to  England  and  1-raiicc,  afici-  wluch  ano- 
ther field  was  opened  to  that  island,  where  about  80  fishing 
vessels  were  employed  during  peace  ;  and  now  it  trades 
with  almost  every  country  in  liurope,  and  also  with  Ame- 
rica. During  the  year  1813,  there  entered  inwards  734 
vessels,  and  813  cleared  outwards,  of  which  440  were  in 
ballast.  Those  constituting  the  difference,  79,  were  ves- 
sels from  England  for  oysters,  which  make  no  entry  inwards, 
but  clear  outwards.  Fifty-nine  vessels,  whose  united  bur- 
den amounted  to  6003  tons,  and  navigated  by  549  men,  be- 
longed to  the  island  in  the  year  1812.  Until  lately,  the  cur- 
rency of  the  island  was  principally  French,  with  a  small 
proportion  of  Spanish  money  ;  and  the  amount  of  specie 
was  at)out  8o,000/.  Sterling.  After  the  French  Revolution, 
the  coin  of  England  came  into  more  gradual  use,  until,  by 
the  gradual  rise  of  gold  and  silver,  almost  tlic  wliole  spe- 
cie of  the  island  was  withdrawn.  The  established  banking- 
houses,  of  which  there  were  three,  became  obliged  to  issue 
notes  of  five  and  ten  shillings  value.  Others  soon  adopted 
the  same  plan;  and  at  length  no  fewer  than  80  bankers 
were  circulating  notes,  from  the  value  of  one  pound  down 
to  one  shilling.  From  the  want  of  coinage  of  low  denomi- 
naiion,  they  were  readily  taken  ;  but  the  hazard  insepara- 
ble from  such  an  inundation  of  paper  money  was  diminish- 
ed by  the  introduction  of  lO.COO/.  of  silver  coinage  hy  go- 
vernment, accompanied  by  a  prohibition  against  issuing 
notes  of  lower  value  than  one  pound.  Mr  Colquhon,  in 
his  work  on  the  Wealth,  and  Resources  of  Great  Britain, 
computes  that  the  total  worth  of  the  island,  as  proper- 
ly, is  2,610,030/.  In  this  estimate  are  included  the  value  of 
the  soil,  of  the  public  and  private  buildings,  farm  stocking, 
shipping,  furniture,  and  coinage  ;  but  probably  the  whole  is 
not  worth  above  2,000,000/  at  the  highest  calculation. 

Jersey  is  under  a  peculiar  form  of  government,  which 
some  have  supposed  to  be  exactly  similar  to  that  of  the 
British  islands.  It  consists  of  a  court  df  judicature,  and  an 
ecclesiastical  body,  separately  exercising  their  respective 
jurisdiction,  but  which,  together  with  twelve  constables, 
and  a  military  governor,  are  combined  into  an  Assembly  of 
the  Slates.  The  court  of  judicature  is  composed  oi  a  bai- 
liff, who  presides,  and  twelve  jurats  ;  together  with  an  attor- 
ney and  solicitor-jeneral,  a  high  sheriff,  two  under  sherill's, 
six  pleaders,  and  an  usher.  Tlie  bailiff  is  appointed  l)y 
the  king,  and  the  jurats  are  chosen  by  the  masters  of 
families:  he  keeps  the  public  seal,  which  however  he  con- 
nol  use  without  the  consent  of  three  jurats.  The  clergy 
consist  of  eleven  rectors  and  a  dean,  corresponding  to  the 
twelve  parishes  in  the  island,  and  forming  a  regular  spiri- 
tual couri,  of  which  the  dean  is  the  head.  In  the  assembly 
of  the  States,  the  attorney-general  and  high  sheriff  are  ad- 
mitted ex  officio,  but  have  no  vote.  No  assembly  can  be 
held  without  the  governor's  permission,  who  has  a  negative 
voice.  But  hy  an  order  of  James  V'l.  in  council,  he  must 
summon  the  Slates  within  15  days,  if  the  bailiffs  or  jurats 
rc(|uirc  it.  Likewise  he  is  directed  to  abst.iin  from  using 
his  negative  voice,  except  in  such  points  as  shall  concern 
the  king's  special  interest.  Seven  of  each  class  of  jurats, 
clergy,  and  constables,  must  be  present,  to  constitute  an 
assembly  of  the  states,  whose  business  is  chiefly  raisin!' 
money  for  the  public  service.  There  are  several  peculiari- 
ties in  the  laws  of  Jersey,  of  which  a  code  was  compiled  by 
xhc  States  in  1771,  and  sanctioned  by  the  king.  Legilima- 
tion  by  subsequent  marriage  is  recognised,  and  the  cessio 
eonorum  of  the  Scottish  law.  The  punishment  of  death  is 
seldom  inflicted  ;  but  mutilations  are  practised  :  A  crimi- 
nal convicted  of  forgery,  which  is  not  a  capital  crime,  was 
sentenced,  in  181 4,  to  lose  the  tip  of  his  right  ear. 

Fallc,  the  historian  of  Jersey,  observes,  ihat   there  are 
"  yet  remaining  in  this  island  some  old  monuments  of  paga- 


nism. We  call  them  /toguelays  :  they  are  great  flat  stones, 
of  vast  bigness  and  weight,  some  oval,  some  quad- 
rangular, raised  thiee  or  four  feet  from  the  ground,  and 
supported  by  others  of  a  less  size.  At  ten  or  twelve  feet 
distant  is  a  smaller  stone  set  up  on  end,  in  manner  of  a  desk, 
where  it  is  supposed  the  priest  kneeled,  and  performed 
some  ceremonies  while  the  sacrifice  was  burning  on  the 
altar."  The  monuments  here  alluded  to  are  cromlechs, 
which  the  author,  from  the  quantity  of  ashes  found  around 
them,  and  their  position  on  eminences  near  the  sea,  sup- 
poses were  altars  dedicated  to  its  divinities.  Only  four  of 
a  decideil  character  now  renijiin,  one  of  which  is  broken 
down.  Jersey  had  formerly  ;in  abbey,  dedicated  to  St. 
Hullier,  four  priories,  above  twenty  chapels,  and  twelve 
parish  churches.  All  the  last,  which  were  consecrated  be- 
tween 1111  and  1341,  are  still  preserved,  and  some  of  the 
chapels. 

Jersey  is  supposed  to  be  the  island  mentioned  under  the 
name  of  Csesarea,  in  the  itinerary  of  Antoninus,  and  to  have 
thence  derived  its  present  name.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
afterwards  called  Angia,  in  a  grant  by  Childebert  king  of 
France  in  the  sixtii  century.  About  the  year  857,  it  is 
affirmed  that  a  certain  St.  Helier  suffered  martyrdom  here, 
but  how, or  for  what  cause,  or  wherein  his  sanctity  consisted, 
we  are  not  informed.  Indeed,  these  early  notices  are  ex- 
tremely obscure  and  indefinite.  Having  belonged  to  Nor- 
mandy of  old,  Jersey  became  an  appendage  of  the  British 
isles,  when  William  the  Conqueror  subdued  England  ;  and 
it  was  annexed  to  the  crown,  along  with  those  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, by  Henry  I.  However,  the  French  made  fre- 
quent endeavours  to  recover  what  they  conceived  pertained 
more  naturally  to  their  kingdom,  from  geographical  posi- 
tion, and  in  the  course  of  the  civil  wars  between  the  houses 
of  York  and  Lancaster,  they  reduced  about  one  half  of  the 
island.  In  the  year  1518,  it  was  visited  by  the  plague, 
which  became  so  destructive  in  the  town  of  St.  Helier,  as 
to  occasion  the  removal  of  the  courts  of  justice  and  the 
market.  About  this  time  the  superficies  was  partitioned 
among  a  numb(.  of  petty  owners,  whose  oppressions  and 
dissensions  were  such,  that  Henry  VII.  instead  of  himself 
applying  the  sword  of  justice,  which  might  have  produced 
exlerminalion,  obtained  a  pjpal  bull,  excomniunicating 
tiiosc  guilty  of  intestine  commotions.  In  the  reign  of 
Queen  M;iry,  the  island  was  surprised  by  a  company  of 
Flemings,  who  probal)ly  did  not  retain  it  long;  and  it  par- 
ticipated deeply  in  the  civil  wars  of  Charles  I.  and  his  son. 
From  that  period  Jersey  seems  to  have  enjoyed  profound 
repose  until  1779,  when  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  take 
it  was  made  by  a  body  of  French  troops.  In  January  1781, 
liie  liiron  De  Rullecourt  endeavoured  to  capture  it  by  a 
coup-de-main,  with  1200  men.  But  part  of  his  force  being 
wrecked,  only  700  gained  the  shore,  who  surprised  the 
town  of  St.  Helirr,  took  the  lieutenant  govcrnour  prisoner, 
and  compelled  him  to  sign  articles  of  capitulation,  and  like- 
wise to  direct  the  troops  and  fortresses  to  surrender.  But 
t!ie  officers  who  held  the  fortresses,  having  learned  that 
these  orders  were  given  by  tiie  lieutenant  governor  while 
under  restraint,  refused  obedience;  and  a  body  of  military, 
having  collected  under  Major  Pierson,  speedily  expelled 
the  enemy,  though  with  the  loss  of  their  own  brave  com- 
mander. Distant  17  miles  from  Carteret  and  Bail  on  the 
coast  of  Normandy;  21  from  Guernsey;  75  from  Weymouth; 
and  120  from  Southampton.  Lat.  of  St.  Aubin  49°  12'  59" 
N.  Long.  2°  10*  44"  W.  (c) 

JERSEY,  New,  one  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
situated  between  39°  and  41°  24'  North  Lat.  and  be- 
tween 25'  West  and  1°  20'  East  of  the  meridian  of  Philadel- 
phia. It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  a  line  running  from 
Hudson's  river  at  41°  of  N.  Lat.  to  the  Delaware  river  iji 
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41°  24'  N.  Lat. ;  on  the  east  by  Hudson's  river  and  the  At- 
lantic ocean;  on  the  south  by  the  same  ocean  and  Dela- 
ware bay  ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  Delaware  bay  and  river. 
Its  length,  from  noith  to  south,  is  163  miles.  Its  least 
breadth,  about  the  middle  of  the  stale,  does  not  exceed  45 
miles.  In  the  north  its  greatest  breadth  is  about  70  miles, 
and  in  the  south  about  75  miles.  It  is  reclioned  to  contain 
nearly  8320  square  miles,  and  5,324,000  square  acres.  It 
is  said  to  have  been  first  discovered  by  Capt.  Hudson, 
in  1609,  then  in  the  service  of  the  Dutch  ;  and  by  them  a 
part  of  it  was  settled,  about  the  year  1614.  Its  original  in- 
habitants were  the  Delaware  Indians,  who,  after  a  series  of 
contentions  with  the  Iroc)Uois,  or  Five  Nations,  were,  by 
the  latter,  subdued  and  reduced  very  low,  when  William 
Penn  landed  in  Pennsylvania  in  16S2. 

This  state,  when  owned  by  the  Dutch,  formed  a  part  of 
a  much  larger  tract  of  country,  called  New  Belgium,  or 
New  Netherlands.  It  was  ceded  to  the  English,  and  grant- 
ed, with  what  is  now  the  state  of  New-York,  by  Charles  II. 
in  1664,  to  his  brother  James,  Duke  of  York;  who  made 
over  New-Jersey  to  Lord  Berkley  and  Sir  George  Carteret. 
In  or  about  the  year  1675,  Lord  Berkley  sold  his  half  of  the 
province  of  New-Jersey,  which  was  the  western  jjatl:  and 
hence  the  province  was  divided,  in  1675,  into  two  parts, 
called  East  New-Jersey  and  West  New-Jersey — a  division 
which  is  still  recognised.  The  proprietors  of  East  Jersey 
derive  their  claims  from  Sir  George  Carteret,  who  gave 
name  to  the  province,  in  compliment  to  his  family,  who 
came  from  the  Isle  of  Jersey,  on  the  coast  of  Normandy, 
belonging  to  Great  Britain.  The  West  Jersey  proprietors 
trace  their  claims  to  Lord  Berkley.  It  was  originally  in- 
tended to  divide  the  state  equally.  The  present  division 
line  may  be  seen  on  Lewis'  map  of  New-Jersey.  The  ce- 
lebrated William  Penn  was  one  of  the  chief  instruments  in 
settling  West  Jersey,  before  he  became  proprietor  of  Penn- 
sylvania. It  was  his  concern  in  settling  West  Jersey  that 
made  him  acquainted  with  the  eastern  part  of  the  province 
which  he  afterwards  owned,  and  to  which  he  gave  his 
name. 

New-Jersey  is  now  divided  into  13  counties,  which  con- 
tain 1 16  townships,  viz. 


No.  of  Counties. 

Town- 
ships. 

Popul 

ation. 

Chief  Town.?. 

Cape  May 

1800. 

1810. 

Bridgetown. 

3,'Jd6 

3,632 

Cumberland 

8 

9,529 

12,670 

Salem     .     . 

9 

11,371 

12.761 

Salem. 

Gloucester 

10 

16,ri5 

19,744 

5  Woodbury. 
I  Gloucester. 

Burlington 

12 

21,521 

24,979 

^  Builingion. 
\  Bordentown. 

Hunterdon 

10 

2K261 

24,553 

Trenton. 

Sussex   .     . 

15 

22,534 

25.349 

Newton. 

Bergen     . 

7 

15,156 

I6,6v'3 

Hackinsack. 
r  Newark. 

Essex     .     . 

10 

22,269 

25,984 

-j  Elizabeth- 
(_     town. 

Middlesex 

8 

17,890 

20,381 

Amboy. 

Monmouth 

7 

19,872 

22  150 

Freehold. 

Somerset    . 

7 

12,815 

14,728 

Boundbrook. 

Morris     . 

10 

17,750 

21.828 

Morristown. 

Tot;.l        13 

116 

211,149 

245,562 

The  capital  of  the  state  is  Trenton,  where  a  handsome 
and  commodious  state-house  is  erected. 


The  three  northern  counties  of  this  state  are  mountain- 
ous, and  the  next  four  are  agreeably  diversified  with  hills 
and  vallies.  The  south  mountain,  which  is  one  great  ridge 
of  the  Alleghany  range,  crosses  the  state  in  Lat.  41°,  and 
the  Kittatii.ny  ridge  passes  a  little  to  the  northof  the  south 
mountain.  The  highlands  of  Navesink,  on  the  coast,  near 
Sandyhook,  are  about  600  feet  above  the  sea.  The  great- 
er part  of  the  six  southern  counties  are  occupied  with  that 
long  range  of  flat  land,  which  commences  at  Sandyhook, 
and  lines  the  coast  of  the  middle  and  southern  states. 
Much  of  this  range  is  entirely  barren,  producing  only  shrub 
oaks,  and  yellow  pines  ;  but  the  rest  of  the  state  contains 
good  soil,  and  excellent  pasturage.  Great  numbers  of  cat- 
tle are  raised  in  the  mountainous  parts  for  the  markets  of 
New-York  and  Philadelphia;  and  wheat,  rye,  maize,  buck- 
wheat, potatoes,  oats  and  barley,  are  raised  for  home  con- 
sumption. Large  dairies  are  also  kept,  and  great  quanti- 
ties of  butler  and  cheese  made.  Jersey  is  also  remarkable 
for  an  excellent  breed  of  horses. 

Great  quantities  of  leather  are  manufactured  at  the  va- 
luable tanneries  of  Trenton,  Newark,  and  Elizabeth-town. 
There  is  a  considerable  shoe  manufactory  at  Newark,  a 
glass  house  in  Gloucester  county,  and  paper  mills  and  nail 
manufactories  are  erected  and  wrought  to  advantage  in 
several  parts  of  the  state.  The  iron  works,  which  are  a 
great  source  of  wealth,  are  erected  in  Gloucester,  Burling- 
ton, Sussex,  Morris,  and  other  counties.  There  are  no 
fewer  than  seven  rich  iron  mines  in  Morris  county,  two 
furnaces,  two  rolling  and  slitting  mills,  and  about  30  forges, 
with  from  two  to  four  fires  each.  The  annual  produce  of 
these  works  is  about  540  tons  of  bar  iron,  800  tons  of  pigs, 
besides  large  quantities  of  hollow  ware,  sheet  iron,  and  nail 
rods.  In  the  whole  stale,  the  annual  produce  is  computed 
at  1200  tons  of  bar  iron,  1200  tons  of  pigs,  and  80  tons  of 
nails,  exclusive  of  small  articles. 

The  annual  amount  of  articles  exported  from  the  sea- 
ports of  New-Jersey  was,  in  1810,  430.267  dollars.  The 
aggregate  tonnage  of  the  state  for  1807,  was  22,958.  The 
exports  through  New-York  and  Philadelpiiia  are  very 
great.  The  exports  are,  flour,  wheat,  horses,  cattle,  hams, 
cider,  lumber,  flax  seed,  leather,  and  iron. 

The  principal  river  of  New-Jersey,  which   lies  wholly 
within  the  state,  is  the  Rarilan  ;  the  two  branches  of  which, 
passing  through  the  north-eastern  parts  of  the  state,  unite 
about  20  miles  above  New-Brunswick.  It  becomes  naviga- 
ble for   small   vessels  about  2  miles  above   that  city,  at  a 
place  called  Brunswick  Landing.     Passing  by  New-Bruns- 
wick, and  gradually  becoming  broader  and  deeper,  so  as  to 
receive  vessels  of  considerable  burthen,  it  passes  Amboy, 
to  which  vessels   of  the  largest  size  may  have  access,  and 
then  widens  into  Rarilan  bay,  which  is  immediately  con- 
nected with   the  ocean.     The  distance  from  New-Bruns- 
wick to  Amboy  by  water  is  about  20  miles.     Tne  general 
course  of  the  Raritan  is  a  little  to  the  south  of  east.     The 
Passaic  river  is  navigable   for  10  miles  by  small  vessels. 
There  is  on  this  river  a  cataract,  of  about  60  feet  fall,  at  the 
town  of  Patterson,  which  is  nmch  resorted  to,  as  an  interest- 
ing natural  curiosity.     The  Passaic,  after  it  becomes  a  con- 
siderable stream,  runs  nearly  south,  and  falls  into  Newark 
bay.     The  Hackinsack  river  is  navigable  15  miles,  runs 
nearly  south,  and  falls  into  Newark   bay.     The  Mullicus 
river  runs  south  east,  and  falls  into  the  ocean  at  Little  Egg- 
Harbour.     The  Great  Egg-Harbour  river  is  navigable  for 
20  miles,  for  vessels  of  considerable  burden.     It  runs  east, 
and  falls  into  the  ocean  at  Great  Egg-Harbour.     Morris 
river  is  navigable  for  20  miles,  by  sloops  of  100  tons.     It 
runs  south  east,  and  fulls  into  Delaware  bay.     There  are  a 
large  number  of  creeks  and  rivers  which  fall  into  the  Dela- 
ware.    Some  of  the  principal  are,  Cohansey  creek,  Alio- 
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way  creek,  Salem  creek,  Racoon  creek,  Manilla  creek, 
Timber  creek.  Cooper's  creek,  Ancocus  creek.  M"^c°nc- 
cunk  river,  Pequcsl  river,  Paulii.'s  k.ln,  a.u  1;  al  kil  . 
Millstone  river,  and  Boui.dbrook,  lall  .nto  the  Ranlan  ;  and 
RinRwood,  Rockyway,  l'cr-,i|)i)aMy,  and  Whippany  nvcrs, 
fall  inlo  the  Passaic.  Ti.c  Del  nvarc  river  on  U.e  west,  and 
the  Hudson  on  ihc  norlli-La!,l  of  the  slale,  forming  a  large 
van  of  iis  boundaries,  will  more  prop.rly  bo  noticed  under 
the  articles  Pennsylvania  and  Ncw-\ork. 

The  principal  towns  of  the  stale  are,  .Vewark,  a  noiirisU- 
inK  well  built  town,  with  a  population  ot  8008  ni  1810; 
7-reiloru  the  seat  of  government,  wiih  a  population  ol  oOO.  ; 
Perih-Amboy,  so  called  from  James  Drummond,  barl  ol 
Perth  and  Ambo,  with  a  population  ol  815;  Burlington, 
■with  a  population  of  2419;  XcivBruruwick,  where  there 
is  a  college,  founded  in  1770,  and  a  population  ol  6312; 
Princeton,  a  village  of  100  houses,  incUulmg  public  build- 
ings; and  Elizabelh-Towit,  with  a  population  ol  2977. 

Besides  15  incorporated  academics,  this  state  has  2  col- 
leges, viz.  the  college  al  Princeton,  and  Queen's  College 
at  New-Brunswick.     The  college  at  Princeton   traces  Us 


origin  to  the  pious  and  enlightened  zeal  ot  a  number  ol  in- 
dividuals in  the  then   province  of  New-Jersey,  with  a  lew 
in  Pennsylvania  and  New-York,  who  were  deeply  impress- 
ed with  the  impoitance  of  providing  for  the  liberal  educa- 
tion of  youth,  especially  of  such  as  were  intended  for  the 
gospel  ministry.     Among  these  individuals  none  was  more 
conspicuous,  or  more  active,  than  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Dick- 
inson, pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  churcli  at  Eli/.abeth-Town. 
Under  his  care  and  instruction  the  first  pupils  of  this  insti- 
tution were  placed,  before  it  received  a  cliailer.     He  died 
in  1747  ;  and  the  pupils  who  had  been  with  him  appear  to 
have  been  transferred  lo  Newaik,  and  to  have  joined  others 
then  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Aaron  Burr,  the  pastor  of 
the  Presbyterian  church  in  that  place,  who  was,  in  fact,  the 
first  president  of  the  college  ;  though  Mr  Dickinson  is  so 
represented  in  the  public  catalogues  of  llie  institution,  from 
the  circumstance  stated  above.     The  institution,  thus  lo- 
cated at  Newark  by  accident,  remained  there  lor  ten  years. 
In  1748,  a  royal  charter  was  granted  to  it,  by  George  H. 
by  the  style  and  title  of  The  College  of  jVem-Jcrscy,  which 
is  its  corporate  name  al  present.     This  charier,  with  some 
improvements,  has  been  confirmed  by  the  slate  of  New-Jer- 
sey, since  the  American  Revolution.     Jonathan  Belcher,  at 
the   lime  governor  of  the  province,  was  the  chief  instru- 
ment in  procuring  the  original  charter,  and  was  at  first  its 
most  liberal  benefactor.     Inconsequence  of  this,  the  trus- 
tees were   desirous  of  calling  the  college   edifice  Belcher 
Hall.     But  on  intimating  this  to  the  governor,  he  decisive- 
ly declined  it,  and  requested   that  the  building  might  be 
called  Nassau  Hall,  in  memory  and    honour  of  king  Wil- 
liam HI.  once  prince  of  Orange  and  Nassau,   whose  love 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty  the  governor  highly  approved. 
By   this  name,  accordingly,  the  edifice  has    always  been 
called.     This  edifice  is  of  stone,  175  feet  in  length  and  54 
in  breadth,  and  four  stories  high.     Besides  a  chapel  about 
40  feet  square,  in  which  all   the  religious  exercises  of  the 
institution  are  performed,  it  contains  60  lodging  rooms,  ca- 
pable of  accommodating  3  students  each.     This  edifice  was 
consumed  by  fire  in  1802,  but  was  rebuilt  in  that  and  the 
following  year;  and  at  the  same  time  two  other  considera- 
ble structures  were  erected  ;  one  on  the  east,  and  the  other 
on  the  west  side  of  the  college  yard.     That  on  the  east  side 
contains  the  refectory  of  the  college,  and  the   apartments 
for  the  philosophical  apparatus,  and  cabinet  of  natural  his- 
tory.    That  on  the  west  side  contains  the  library  of  the  col- 
lege, consisting  of  about  7000  volumes  of  select  books ;  the 
orrery  constructed  by  David  Rillenhouse ;    three  recita- 
lion  rooms ;  and  two  rooms  appropriated  to  literary  socie- 
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lies.  These  buildings  arc  all  of  stone.  There  are  al  pre- 
sent 150  sludents  regularly  matriculated  in  the  college. 
The  officers  arc,  a  president;  vice-president,  who  is  also 
professor  of  languages;  a  professor  of  mathematics,  na- 
tural philosophy  and  chemistry  ;  and  two  tutors. 

A  theological  seminary,  for  the  purpose  of  educating 
young  men  for  the  gcspcl  ministry,  was  established  in  thi.s 
place,  in  1812,  by  the  Cicneral  Assembly  of  the  Presbyteri- 
an church  in  the  United  States.  There  are,  at  present, 
two  professors,  one  of  didactic  and  polemic  theology,  the 
other  of  ecclesiastical  history  and  church  government; 
and  between  50  and  60  theological  students.  A  handsome 
stone  edifice,  150  feet  long,  and  50  wide,  and  four  stories 
high,  capable,  when  completed,  of  accommodating  100  slu- 
dents, has  lately  been  erected.  The  two  lower  stories  are 
finished,  and  the  upper  part  is  expected  to  be  finished  short- 
ly. Tlie  college  and  llieological  seminary  are  institutions 
entirely  distinct  from  and  independent  of  each  other; 
though  the  must  fiiendly  intercourse  exists  between  them, 
and  they  are  mutually  advantageous  lo  each  other. 

Queen's  College,  at  New-Brunswick,  was  founded  by 
ministers  of  the  Dutch  church,  for  the  education  of  tlicir 
clergy,  and  was  incorporated  in  1770.  Within  a  few  years 
past  a  handsome  stone  building  has  been  erected  for  the 
use  of  the  professors  of  the  college,  and  to  furnish  apart- 
ments for  recitation  rooms,  and  a  grammar  school.  The 
exercises  of  the  college,  however,  have,  for  some  time  past, 
been  entirely  suspended.  There  are,  al  present,  no  pupils, 
except  in  the  grammar  school.  The  new  building  has 
been  granted  by  the  trustees  of  ihe  college  (lo  be  resumed 
al  their  option)  to  accommodate  a  theological  school  of  the 
Dutch  church,  in  which  there  aie  two  professors,  and  about 
17  pupils. 

There  are  a  number  of  different  religious  denominations 
in  New-Jersey.  The  English  Presbyterians,  who  are  most 
numerous,  have  74  churches,  and  59  clergymen;  the  Dutch 
Reformed,  31  churches,  and  20  clergymen  ;  the  Episcopa- 
lians 24  churches,  and  1 1  clergymen  ;  the  Baptists  30 
churches,  and  33  clergymen;  the  Congregalionalists  9 
churches,  and  5  clergymen  ;  the  Friends  have  44  meet- 
ing houses  in  the  state.  The  Methodists  arc  numerous  ; 
the  number  of  their  communicants  was  about  6739  in  1811. 

The  itdiabitants  are  a  collection  of  Low  Dutch,  Germans, 
English,  Scotch,  Irish,  and  New-Englanders,  or  their  de- 
scendants.    In  1810,  the  population  was. 

Males 115,337 

Females 111,511 


Total  population  in  1810,       226,868 
The  militia,  in  1810,  amounted  to  33,710  men, 

JERUSALEM,  a  city  of  Palestine,  in  the  pachalic  of 
Damascus,  and  the  capital  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  the 
Jews.  It  occupies  the  declivity  of  a  barren  basaltic  moun- 
tain, at  the  extremity  of  an  extensive  plain,  in  a  climate 
comparatively  cold,  from  its  elevated  situation,  where  much 
snow  falls,  together  with  copious  rains.  The  plan  of  the 
city  is  irregular ;  but,  excluding  the  citadel  at  the  west  end, 
it  approaches  to  a  quadrangular  form.  It  is  surrounded 
by  crenated  walls  of  reddish  freestone,  of  considerable 
height,  strengthened  by  square  towers,  and  mounting  a  few 
old  24-pounders,  on  carriages  without  wheels.  The  walls 
are  modern,  having  been  built  by  Soliman,  the  son  of  Selim, 
as  appears  from  inscriptions  upon  them.  They  are  too 
thin  to  admit  of  defence,  and  Jerusalem  is  not  tenable  as  a 
military  post,  being  commanded  by  neighbouring  heights 
on  all  sides.  There  are  six  gates,  whose  names  are  partly 
of  Hebrew  origin.  The  total  circuit  of  the  city  does  not 
exceed  two  miles  and  a  half.  Some  authors  exaggerate 
its  ancient  limits  to  a  great  extent,  while  others  conclude 
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that  it  lias  scarcely  ever  exceeded  its  present  boundaries. 
The  streets  are  narrow,  as  is  usual  in  the  cast,  but  straight 
and  well  paved.  Several  of  them  have  foot-paths,  and  they 
are  kept  cleaner  than  is  common  in  Palestine.  Vacant 
spaces,  and  some  covered  by  ruins,  are  seen  towards  the 
M'est,  but  no  open  square  lias  been  purposely  left  within  the 
walls.  In  general,  the  houses  are  well  built  of  freestone, 
and  for  the  most  part  two  or  three  stories  high,  with  a  plain 
simple  front,  without  windows  in  the  lower  stories,  so  that 
it  has  been  said  that  a  passenger  walking  the  streets  of 
Jerusalem  may  conceive  himself  in  the  corridor  of  a  vast 
prison  :  the  door,  besides,  is  so  low,  that  a  person  must 
bend  almost  double  to  gain  admission.  The  roofs  are  either 
terraced,  or  rise  in  domes,  and  the  dull  uniformity  of  the 
whole  is  interrupted  by  the  steeples  of  the  mosques  and 
churches,  and  the  tops  of  a  few  cypress  trees,  and  tufts  of 
nopals.     Some  houses  have  small  gardens. 

The  total  population  of  Jerusalem  amounts  to  30,000  ; 
but  from  having  been  peopled  by  Jews  originally,  this  city 
exhibits  a  great  mixture  of  other  nations,  whose  appear- 
ance, habits,  and  sentiments,  are  at  considerable  variance. 
Of  these  it  is  computed  that  20,000  are  Christians  of  dif- 
ferent sects  and  denominations  ;  7000  Mahometans,  Turks, 
or  Arabs;  and  only  a  few  Jews.  About  2000  of  the  Maho- 
metans are  fit  to  carry  arms.  The  men  are  distinguished 
by  no  peculiar  character.  Handsome  women  are  rarely 
seen  :  they  are  in  general  of  a  melancholy  disposition,  of 
a  pale  deadly  white  complexion,  and  ungraceful  mien. 
The  circumstance  of  wearing  a  white  veil  or  a  fillet  round 
their  faces  makes  them  resemble  so  many  walking  corpses  ; 
but  the  faces  of  the  Christian  females  are  exposed  as  in 
Europe.  Much  variety  of  costume  is  beheld  in  the  streets; 
every  one,  whether  Jew,  Arab,  Syrian,  or  Turk,  adopting 
what  he  prefers.  The  lower  orders,  however,  usually 
wear  a  shirt  of  white  or  black,  or  one  of  broad  striped 
brown,  as  in  Arabia.  Christians  and  Jews  wear  a  blue 
turban  as  a  mark  of  distinction,  though  a  few  diversify  the 
colour;  and  shepherds  in  the  neighbourhood  have  theirs 
white  or  striped  like  the  Mahometans.  It  ought  not  to 
escape  observation,  that  blue  is  in  many  parts  of  the  East 
a  characteristic  of  Christianity  ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
its  frequency  among  the  lower  classes  in  some  parts  of 
Europe  lias  a  similar  origin.  Persons  in  easy  circum- 
stances adopt  the  Turkish  costume,  with  a  high  turban. 
Both  tl'.e  Turkish  and  Arabic  languages  are  common  in 
Jerusalem. 

The  mode  of  life  among  the  inhabitants  is  dull  and  mo- 
notonous. They  have  little  to  interest  ihein:  no  active 
pursuit  of  manufactures,  arts,  or  sciences;  no  general 
bond  of  union ;  no  object  of  common  interest  in  view. 
They  labour  under  the  oppression  of  a  despotic  govern- 
ment, which  exercises  incessant  extortions,  without  en- 
couraging the  means  which  would  enable  the  people  to 
satisfy  its  avarice;  and  so  obnoxious  is  the  pasha,  that 
on  his  approach  the  inhabitants  desert  the  city.  Almost 
all  the  Christians  entertain  a  decided  antipathy  to  each 
other,  independent  of  which  a  strong  aversion  subsists 
between  them  and  the  Mahometans.  All  the  different 
sects  recipiocally  consider  the  rest  as  schismatics  and  in- 
fidels. Those  of  each  persuasion,  believing  that  they  alone 
possess  the  true  light  of  heaven,  and  an  exclusive  right  to 
enter  paradise,  consign  the  rest  without  distinction  to  the 
infernal  regions.  Nevertheless,  this  apparently  goes  no 
farther  than  words;  for  there  is  more  unrestrained  inter- 
course among  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  than  of  any 
other  place  under  the  sway  of  Mahometans,  which  is  sup- 
posfd  to  arise  from  the  predominant  number  of  Christians. 
Some  sociality  is  practised  among  them  ;  and  even  Chris- 
tians and  Mahometans  mix  indiscriminately  together.    All 


the  former,  of  whatever  sect  or  denomination,  devoutly  im- 
plore the  downfall  of  the  Turks  ;  and  certainly  with  suffi- 
cient reason,  for  one  leading  feature  in  the  political  econo- 
my of  Mahometans  is  extortion  from  those  who  are  incapa- 
ble of  resistance. 

The  sciences  have  entirely  disappeared  from  Jerusalem. 
Formerly,  there  existed  large  schools  belonging  to  a  Mus- 
sulman temple,  but  at  present  hardly  any  traces  of  them 
remain,  and  only  a  few  subsist,  where  children  of  every  sect 
learn  to  read  and  write  the  tenets  of  their  respective  reli- 
gion. The  grossest  ignorance  is  found  to  prevail  among 
persons  of  the  highest  rank,  who,  on  the  first  interview, 
seem  to  have  received  a  liberal  education.  The  arts  are 
nearly  in  a  state  of  equal  degradation  :  a  late  traveller  af- 
firms that  he  did  not  see  a  single  lock  or  key  of  iron  during 
his  abode  in  the  city.  There  are  some  weaving  looms,  and 
very  handsome  yellow  slippers  are  made,  but  the  other 
manufactures  are  apparently  inconsiderable.  An  immense 
quantity  of  relics  was  wont  to  be  made  for  the  convents, 
as  it  is  not  evident  that  these  were  fabricated  within  their 
walls  ;  which  was  either  for  export  to  Catholic  countries, 
or  to  supply  those  whose  devotion  led  them  hither  in  pil- 
grimages. The  traffic  is  not  yet  abandoned.  Jerusalem 
forms  a  kind  of  central  point  between  Arabia,  Egypt,  and 
Syria,  and  is  a  rendezvous  for  the  Arabs  of  these  three 
countries,  who  come  for  the  purpose  of  commercial  con- 
cerns. But  the  chief  trade  of  all  Palestine  consists  in  ex- 
porting oil  and  importing  rice  by  the  way  of  Acre.  How- 
ever, little  benefit  seems  to  be  derived  from  it  by  Jerusa- 
lem. Possibly  those  who  have  contemplated  its  form- 
er grandeur  in  history  draw  a  contrast  with  its  present  state, 
which  is  scarcely  warranted  by  the  reality ;  for  the  activi- 
ty required  by  the  very  supplies  which  a  city  of  30,000  in- 
habitants demands  is  inconsistent  with  the  picture  of  deso- 
lation which  some  travellers,  such  as  Chateaubriand,  give 
of  the  streets.  "  Enter  the  city  ;  nothing  will  console  you 
for  its  sad  exterior:  you  wander  over  an  unequal  surface 
in  narrow  unpaved  streets,  walking,  amidst  clouds  of  dust, 
or  among  rolling  flints.  The  darkness  of  this  labyrinth  is 
heightened  by  cloths  stretched  between  the  houses. 
Vaulted  bazars,  replete  with  infection,  deprive  the  deso- 
late city  of  the  remaining  light.  Some  mean  shops  dis- 
play nothing  but  misery  to  the  sight ;  and  they  are  fre- 
quently shut  up,  from  the  dread  of  a  cadi  passing  near 
them.  No  one  appears  in  the  streets — no  one  stands  at  the 
gates  of  the  city.  Sometimes  only  a  peasant  glides  along 
in  the  shade,  concealing  the  fruit  of  his  labour  under  his 
vestments,  in  the  apprehension  that  a  soldier  may  despoil 
him  of  it.  All  the  noise  which  is  heard  in  the  city  is  the 
galloping  of  a  horse  in  the  desert,  bearing  a  janisary  out 
on  his  way  to  pillage,  or  cairying  him  home  with  the 
head  of  a  Bedouin  Arab."  Jerusalem  is  abundantly  sup- 
plied with  game  :  provisions  of  all  kinds  are  cheap, 
and  the  wine  is  good.  The  shops  and  markets  are,  in  the 
ordinary  streets,  not  restricted  to  a  separate  bazar,  as  is 
usual  elsewhere. 

Independent  of  the  stationary  inhabitants  and  the  other 
subjects  of  the  Turkish  government,  Jerusalem  is  a  great 
resort  of  pilgrims,  among  whom  were  many  Europeans  in 
former  limes,  But  though  the  zeal  for  pilgrimage  has 
greatly  declined,  yet  it  is  still  very  considerable.  In 
1806,  the  number  amounted  to  1500,  which  was  thought 
small  ;  but  there  were  only  two  Europeans,  of  whom  one 
was  a  traveller.  It  has  been  believed  that  the  visits  of 
Catholic  pilgrims  were  the  source  of  great  riches  to  the 
convents  of  Jerusalem — a  point  disjjuted  by  Chateaubriand, 
who  quotes  various  instances  to  confute  the  assertion.  The 
city  swarms  with  mendicants,  allured  thither  in  expectation 
of  alms  from  the  pilgrims. 
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Jerusalem  lias  a  governor,  who  lives  in  state,  and  re- 
ceives slrant,'trs  in  a  cliKMiified  manner  ;  a  cadi,  or  civil 
judge,  who  is  sent  annually  from  Constantinople  ;  a  i^ovcr- 
iiorof  the  citadel ;  a  shcik  el  liarain,  or  chief  of  tlic  -Ma- 
hometan temple  ;  and  a  mufti,  or  chief  of  the  law. 

This  city  is  particularly  interesting  to  Europeans,  ni  hav- 
ing been  the  capital  of  a  people  from  whom  all  their  reli- 
gious opinions  are  derived,  and  from  being  the  theatre  of 
some  events,  which  not  only  excited  great  sensation  at  the 
lime,  but  have  been  carefully  transmitted  to  posterity.  Its 
public  edilices   are  still  numerous;  tlie    spots  which   are 
mentioned  in  Scripture  in  the  environs  are  yet  pointed  out 
with  pious  anxiety  ;  but    it    must    not   be  disguised,  that 
some  recent  travellers,   leaning   more   to    ancient    history 
than  the  affirmation  of  the  moderns,  begin  to  question  the 
identity  of  the  localities  which  have  rcmaineo  undisputed 
for  ages.     The  present  citadel,  which    is  supposed  to  oc- 
cupy the  site  of  David's  palace,  is  a  Gothic  edifice  through- 
out, with  interior  courts,  fosses,   and    covered    ways.     No 
cannon   are  seen  on  its  walls ;  and  in  one  deserted  apart- 
ment, full  of  old  helmets,  lie  numbers  of  weapons  resem- 
bling muskcl  br.rrels,  of  which  the  use  is  now  unknown. 
This   structure  is  also  called  the    Pisan's  Tower,  having 
been  built,  according  to  Doubdan,  by  the  republic  of  Pisa, 
when  the  Christians  were  in  possession  of  the  Holy  Land. 
But  the  religious  edifices  are  more  important  and  interest- 
ing.    There   are  several    convents  of  Christian    monks, 
'Whose  total  number  in  1807  amounted  to  61  ;  and  of  these 
no  less  than  43    were  natives  of  Spain.     The  Franciscan 
convent  of  St  Salvador  is  a  spacious  structure  like  a  fort- 
ress, which,  with   all    its  conveniences  in  relation  to  the 
usual  accommodations  of  Palestine,  has  been  compared  to 
"  a  sumptuous  and  well  furnished  hotel,  open  to  all  comers 
who  may  be  attracted   hither  by   curiosity   or  devotion. 
Meals  are  served  up  in  an  apartment  called  the  Pilgrim's 
Chamber,  consisting  of  sufficient  variety,  and  adapted  to 
every  national  taste.     Even  the  beverage  of  tea  is  copious- 
ly supplied  to  the  Dutch  and  English,  and  abundance  of 
liqueurs  may  be  obtained."  All  pilgrims  are  received  here  : 
on  their  an  ival,  they  undergo  some  ceremonies,  and  the 
feet  of  Europeans  are  washed  by  the  superior  of  the  con- 
vent.    They  are  lodged  and  supplied  with  whatever  they 
require,  and  conducted  to  every  sanctified  place  ;  but  the 
duration  of  their  residence  is  limited   to  a   month.     It  is 
common  for  persons  of  condition  to  make  a  present  to  the 
convent   on   their  departure,  which,   in  Pocoke's    time, 
amounted  to   about  6/.    sterling.     At  present,    however, 
their  table  is  apart  from  that  of  the  fathers  :  they  bear  their 
own  expences,  and  the  convent  derives  no  advantage  from 
their  residence.     Only  the  poor  are  gratuitously  maintain- 
ed. The  funds  of  the  convent  are  ample,  being  the  result  of 
donations  from  Catholics  of  all  ranks,  and  especially  Catho- 
lic princes,  either  in  money  or  in  goods  and   merchandise. 
But  the  monks  were  lately  reduced  to  great  distress  from 
the  interruption  of  their  European  supplies  by  the  war ; 
and  they  are  also  occasionally  harrassed  by  the  exactions 
of  the   Turkish   officers.     In    eight  years   of  the   present 
century,   they    were  compelled  to  pay  40,000  piastres,  or 
about  6000/.     Nevertheless,  they  have  obtained  the  esteem 
of  the  people  among  whom  they  dwell,  by  their  excellent 
organization  and   the  regularity  of  their  conduct.     The 
Armenian  convent  is  the  largest  in  Jerusalem.     It  is  main- 
tained  in  a  degree  of  splendour,  attended  with  neatness, 
cleanliness,    and    good   order,  unexampled   in  Palestine. 
"  Every  thing  pertaining  to  it  is  oriental.      The  patriarch 
appears  in  a  flowing  vest  of  silk  instead  of  a  monkish  habit, 
and  all  around  him  bears  the  character  of  eastern  magni- 
rtccnce.     He  receives  his  visitors  in  regal  stateliness,  sit- 


ting amidst  clouds  of  incense,  and  regaling  them  with  aU 
the  luxuries  of  a  Persian  court." 

Tlic  church  of  ll-e  Holy  Sepulchre  has  been  celebrated 
for  ages,  as  containing  within  its  precincts  a  tomb  believed 
to  be  that  in  which  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ  was  deposited. 
This  structure  stood  on  Mount  Calvary.  It  consisted  of 
several  churches  united  ;  and,  besides  the  tomb,  covered 
about  twelve  places,  consecrated  as  tlie  scenes  of  remarka- 
ble transactions.  The  tomb  itself,  a  white  marble  sarco- 
phagus of  ordinary  dimensions,  occupies  a  subterraneous 
cliambcr  highly  decorated.  Its  sanctity,  however,  is  de- 
nied by  Maiiometans  ;  and  the  later  travellers,  though  they 
rest  their  opinions  on  very  different  principles,  have  called 
its  identity  in  question.  The  former  deny  its  sanctity,  be- 
cause Christ  ascended  to  heaven  after  imparting  his  like- 
ness to  Judas,  who  was  crucified  in  his  stead  ;  and  the  lat- 
ter doubt  its  identity,  because  there  is  no  evidence  that  the 
tomb  attracted  any  notice  until  centuiies  subsequent  to  the 
event.  Nay, they  are  disposed  to  go  much  farther,  and 
to  question  the  identity  of  all  the  localities  pointed  out  as 
those  of  scripture,  partly  because  the  topography  of  the 
niodcrns  is  inconsistent  with  ancient  descriptions,  and  part- 
ly from  the  cause  above  assigned,  that  such  points  were 
not  determined  until  the  age  of  the  Empress  Helena,  who 
lived  some  centuries  after  the  death  of  Christ.  Under  this 
impression,  the  real  sepulchre  has  been  sought  for  among 
the  neighbouring  catacombs  of  a  hill  facing  Mount  Sion. 
The  empress  now  named  is  said  to  have  founded  the 
church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  from  the  real  cross  on  which 
Clirist  suffered  being  discovered  on  the  spot;  and  the 
tomb  was  covered  by  a  superb  rotunda,  forming  one 
end  of  that  structure,  which  has  been  lately  destroyed  by 
fire.  This  conflagration  is  ascribed  to  the  Armenians, 
who  sought,  by  these  means,  to  gain  possession  of  the 
whole  edifice,  which  was  partitioned  into  churches  and 
chapels  belonging  to  various  sects  professing  the  Christian 
religion.  The  monks  who  superintended  the  sepulchre  were 
particularly  the  objects  of  Turkish  oppression,  which  the 
sincerity  of  their  devotion  alone  could  enable  them  to  sup- 
port. They  not  only  suffered  grievous  exactions,  but 
were  repeatedly  exposed  to  personal  insult  and  danger. 
The  Musselmen  of  Jerusalem  themselves  revere  the  tombs 
of  many  saints,  which  afford  a  profitable  speculation  to  in- 
dividuals, either  from  the  pious  endowments  annexed  to 
them,  or  the  collection  of  alms. 

At  present  the  Jewish  synagogue  is  a  miserable  struc- 
ture, consisting  of  three  or  four  apartments,  with  roofs  so 
low  that  they  may  be  reached  by  the  hand  ;  the  whole  is 
covered  with  filth  and  cobwebs,  and  disgustingly  dirty. 
The  Jews  of  Jerusalem  are  restricted  to  a  certain  quarter, 
and  are  represented  as  living  in  a  very  miserable  condition. 

This  city  is  equally  sanctified  in  the  eyes  of  Mahome- 
tans as  of  Christians.  They  call  it  el  Kods,  or  the  holy, 
and  have  a  magnificent  temple  here,  whose  interior  has 
been  anxiously  veiled  from  the  latter.  Their  presence 
would  be  deemed  profanation  ;  and  although  Dr  Clarke 
was  furnished  with  the  most  powerful  of  all  recommenda- 
tions, the  governor  of  Jerusalem  declared,  that  the  forfei- 
ture of  his  own  life  would  follow  his  consent  to  give  him 
access.  But  we  are  now  in  possession  of  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  it  from  an  enterprising  traveller,  who  more  recent- 
ly traversed  much  of  the  east,  under  the  guise  of  &  Ma- 
hometan. 

The  disciples  of  the  prophet  acknowledge  two  sancti- 
fied temples,  that  of  Mecca,  and  that  of  Jerusalem  ;  both 
are  named  el  Haram,  by  way  of  distinction,  and  are  alike 
prohibited  to  Jews,  Christians,  and  all  who  do  not  profess 
the  Mussulman  faith.     Mosques  are  merely  named   the 
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place  of  assembly  ;  and  akhough  the  entrance  of  iniidels  is 
not    specially  prohibited,  it  is   unwelcome,    and    must    be 
sanctioned    by    an  order  of  some  public  milliori'.y.     "But 
no  Mussulman  governor   dares  to  allow  an  infidel  to  pass 
into  tlie  territory  of  Mecca,  or  into  the  temple  of  Jer«sa- 
lem.     Such  a  permission  would  be  deemed  a  horrid  sacri- 
lege ;  it  would  not  be  resjiectcd  by  the  people,  and  the  in- 
fidel  would    become     the   victim    of  his  own    temerity." 
Solomon's  temple,  which  has  so  often  been    held  up  to  ad- 
miration, while  many  superior  works  have  passed  unnotic- 
ed, was  totally  destroyed  when  the  city  was  sacked  by  the 
Romans.     An  Arabian  historian  relates,  that,  on  being  ta- 
ken by  the  Caliph  Omar,  he  enquired   what   would  be  the 
most  suitable  place  for  erecting  a  mosque  of  the  patriarch 
Sophroiiius,  who  led  him   to   the  ruins  of  the  temple.     A 
new  edifice  was  raised  upon  their  site,  which  consists  of  a 
court,  or  enclosed   sc|uare,    1369  feet  long    by    825  broad. 
The  whole  has  not  been  constructed    at  once,   however,  as 
it  is  a  group  of  mosques  erected  at  different  times.  Access 
is  gained    by  nine   gates,  entering   on    the  north  and  west 
sides.     The  principal  part  of  the  structure  is  composed  of 
two  piles  of  magnificent    buildings,   called   el  aksa  am\   el 
Sahara,  which,  in    their  respective   situation,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  two  distinct  temples,  but  togethci'  form  one  con- 
sistent and  symmetrical  whole.     £1  Aksa  is    composed    of 
seven  naves  supported  by  colu.Tins,  and   the  centre  nave  is 
surmounted  by  a    fine  spherical  cupola,  with  two  rows  of 
windows,  and  richly  ornamented  with    arabesque  paintings 
and  gildings  of  exquisite  beauty.     This   cupola  is  32    feet 
in  diameter,  and  is  sustained  by  four    arches,  reposing  on 
foursquare  pillars,  the  different  sides  of  which  are  enlarg- 
ed with  handsome  columns  of  brown  marble.       Each  side 
of  the  nave  which  it  crowns  rests  on  seven  arches  slightly 
pointed,  springing  from  cylindrical  pillars    above  two  feet 
and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  sixteen   high.       The  walls  rise 
thirteen  feet  above  the  tops    of  the  arches,   and  each  con- 
tains two  rows  of   windows.       A    frontispiece,  inlaid  with 
pieces   of  beautiful  marble,    ornaments    the    niche   from 
whence  the  Imam  directs  the  prayer,  with   six  small   co- 
lumns of  while  and  green  decorating  the  entrance.     In  a 
vault  at  one  side  the  Caliph  Omar  was  »  ccustomed  to  pray. 
A  causeway  284  feet  long,  fronts  the  principal  gate  of  the 
temple,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  a  fine  marble  basin,  with 
a  fountain   in  form   of   a  shell  that  formerly    supplied  the 
water  ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  causeway   is   a  fine   staircase 
leading  to  the  other  temple  Sahara,   which  takes  its  naiiie 
from  a  rock  greatly  revered  in   the  centre  of  the   edifice. 
This  temple  is  octagonal,  61  feet  of  a  side,  and  159   in  di- 
ameter.    It  occupies  a  platform  460  feet  long,  399   broad, 
laised  16  feet  from  the  ground,  which  is  ascended  by  eight 
staircases.     The   exterior   is   incrusted   to  half  its  height 
with  various  kinds  of  marble,  and  the  remairider   covered 
with   small   bricks,  or  squares  of   different  colours.      On 
each  side  of  the  octagon  are  five  large  windows,  filled  with 
glass  finely  painted  in  arabesques.      The  temple  is   enter- 
ed by  four  gates,  on  the  north,  east,  west,  and  south,  and  is 
surmounted  by  a  cupola  also,  elevated  93  feet  above  the 
surface  below,  which  is  a  superb   spherical  segment,   with 
two  rows  of  large  windows,  and  is  supported  by  four  large 
pillars,  together  with  12  magnificent  columns    ranged  in  a 
circle.      The  rock  of  Sahara  approaches  the  segment  of  a 
sphere  33  feet  in  diameter  :  It  is  of  its  natural  shape  ;  the 
surface  rugged  and  uneven.     Here  the  Mahometans   ex- 
hibit the    print  of  their    prophet's    foot  when  he    came  to 
pray  ;   and  they  believe,  that  next  to  the  temple  of  Mecca, 
the  prayers  of  mankind   offered  up   at  the  rock  of  Sahara 
are  the  most  acceptable  to  heaven.     It  is  surrounded  by  a 
high  gilt  railing,  and  the  sacred  impression   itaelf  is  pro- 
tected by  a  cage  of  gilt  wire.     The  Mahometans  are  taught 
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that  it  is  surroimded  by  an  ordinary  guard  of  70,000  angels, 
which  is  daily  relieved,  and  that  other  invisible  troops  of 
angels  and  prophets  resort  hither,  to  offer  up  their  prayers. 
In  the  pavement  near  the  rock  is  a  piece  of  waved  green 
marble  or  jasper,  fastened  down  by  four  or  five  gilt  nails, 
which,  however  uninviting,  they  affirm  is  the  gate  to 
paradise.  Some  of  the  nails  thay  relate  to  have  been  re- 
moved by  the  devil  attempting  to  pass,  but  he  was  over- 
heard in  lime  and  bealen  back  for  ever.  In  this  temple 
there  is  preserved  a  koran  of  enormous  size,  being  four 
leet  long,  and  above  two  and  a  half  broad,  which  was  used 
by  the  Caliph  Omar.  Every  night  180  lamps  are  lighted 
up  here,  and  175  in  the  mosque  Aksa.  Besides  these  two 
structures,  there  are  several  others,  and  also  platforms  for 
oratories,  within  the  spacious  limits  of  the  Mahometan 
temple,  on  one  of  which  the  throne  of  Solomon  is  supposed 
to  have  stood.  Not  far  from  the  centre  of  the  cily  is  a 
magnificent  building  called  the  hospital  of  St  Helena,  which 
is  still  devoted  to  charitable  purposes.  Every  Mahometan 
presenting  himself  at  the  gate  formerly  received  a  supply  of 
food,  but  the  e.xtent  of  the  charity  has  declined. 

It  must  not  be  conceived,  that  the  few  edifices  hitherto 
named  exhaust  the  curious  and  venerable  remains  of  the 
capital  of  the  Jews.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  so  nurne- 
lous,  that  authors  divide  them  into  six  different  classes: 
1.  Those  purely  Jewish;  2.  Greek  and  Roman  monum- 
ments  in  the  time  of  the  Pagans;  3.  Greek  and  Roman 
monuments  under  Christianity;  4.  Arabian  or  Morisco 
monuments;  5.  Ciotiiic  monuments  under  the  kings  of 
France;  6.  Turkish  monuments.  Many  places  without 
the  walls  of  the  cily  are  alike  interesting,  as  the  brook 
Kedron,  the  pool  ofSiloe,  the  valley  of  Jehosaphat,  and  the 
mount  of  Olives.  On  this  last,  which  is  called  Djebel  Tor 
by  Mahometans,  the  Christians  assert  7200  prophets  have 
been  buried  ;  and  here  also  is  a  Christian  church,  contain- 
ing a  marble  slab  with  an  impression  of  the  foot  of  Christ 
left  as  he  ascended  to  heaven.  The  city  occupies  a  por- 
tion of  mount  Sion.  In  the  neighbourhood  there  are  nu- 
merous ancient  calacombsexcavated  in  the  sides  of  the  hills, 
where  brief  Greek  inscriptions  are  seen  on  some  of  the 
tombs,  and  ancient  paintings  on  the  walls,  executed  after 
the  mannerof  those  discovered  in  the  subterraneous  cities 
of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii. 

According  to  the  Jewish  chronology,  Jerusalem  was 
founded  by  their  high  priest  Melchisedeck  in  the  year  of 
the  world  2032,  and  was  originally  named  Salem,  which 
signifies  peace.  But  its  principal  glory  was  i-eserved  for 
Solomon,  a  wise  and  jjolitic  prince,  who  lived  a  thousand 
years  later,  and  founded  the  celebrated  temple,  whose 
riches  are  the  admiration  of  posterity.  The  history  of  the 
temple  is  thenceforward  in  a  great  measure  to  be  consi- 
dered as  the  history  of  Jerusalem.  It  was  desti'oyed  600 
years  anteiior  to  the  Christian  era,  but  afterwards  rebuilt ; 
and  Alexander  the  Great  is  said  to  have  offered  a  sacrifice 
in  it  to  the  deity  worshipped  by  the  Jews.  Jerusalem  fre- 
quently became  an  object  of  contention  among  surrounding 
nations,  and  suffered  all  the  vicissitudes  common  to  east- 
ern cities.  It  was  repeatedly  pillaged  ;  its  inhabitants  slain 
or  led  into  captivity  ;  and  the  conquerors  erected  statues  of 
their  own  divinities  in  the  temple.  At  length  Judaea  be- 
came a  Roman  province,  and  our  Saviour  was  soon  after 
put  to  death  bv  order  of  the  governoi-,  for  declaring  that  he 
was  king  of  the  Jews.  Piobably  the  governor  thought 
the  punishment  too  severe;  but  being  viewed  as  a  political 
offence,  he  found  it  expedient  to  yield  to  ll»e  voice  of  the 
people.  Judxa  being  treated  as  a  conquered  country,  the 
iiihabitanls  revolted  ;  which  led  to  the  celebrated  siege  of 
Jerusalem  by  Titus,  in  the  year  71.  AH  the  sufferings 
induced  by  famine  were   endured ;  the  vilest  substances 
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were  welcome  food;  and  parc-ii'.s  e 

cliildicit.  The  citv  was  slornic<!,  afiev  u  l>i\uc  aiul  vii;orous 
defence;  and  the  n'lisei able  citizens  iiiluinianly  tortured  to 
death  and  butchered  l)y  the  ferocious  Roman  soldiery.  Not 
less  than  200,0C0  were  computed  to  have  died  ol  hunj^er, 
and  1,100,000  perished  in  the  assault.  In  a  new  revolt  ot 
the  Jews,  Adrian,  in  the  year   118,  completed  the  de.truc- 


ven  devoured  their  own  and  rugged  chain  traverses  it  from  north  to  south,  parallel 
to  which  it  is  conjectured  that  another  ranges  at  some  dis- 
tance. Several  of  the  mountains  exhibit  active  volcanoes, 
and  some  of  them  are  extinc:  volcanoes  ;  three  of  the  for- 
mer, separated  by  short  intcr\'als,  stand  on  the  shore  of 
Volcano  Bay.  The  mineral  and  vegetable  pioductions 
arc  imperfectly  described.     Gold  and   silver  mines  are  re- 


tion  of  what  had  been  spared  by  Titus  ;  but  a  new  city  call-  ported  to  have   been  wrougnt  .n  the  eastern   pa,  ts   ol     he 

*d  ^iia  Capitolina  was  immediately  built,  where  the   pre-  island  by  the  Japanese  durn,^'  the  seventeenth  century  ;  but 

scnre  of  the  Jews  was  absolutely  prohibited.     The  name  of  Ihey  seem  to  be  now  abandoned      Neither  of  these  metals, 

Jerusalem  at  length  became  so  utterly  obliterated,  that,  dur-  nor  ,.rceious  stones,    are  va  ucd   by  the  inhahuants.      1  he 

inK  the  peisecution  of  Dioclesian,  a  martyr  havir.g  said  he  soil  ,s  of  unequal  quality, and  much  of  the  surface  .sunculti- 

belonged  toit,  the    governor  who  heard  him    supposed    it  vated.     Perhaps  also  the  cimale  is  unfavourable  for  agv:- 

some   factious  city  secretly    erected  by  the  Jeus.      To-  cultui;e.  .     ,     ,         ,  .,  .        -.       r  i 

wards  the   close  of  the  seventh   century,  its  new  name  ol         It   is  remarked,  that  the  northern  extremity  of  Jesso 

.Elia  Capitolina  was  still  retained.     The  Chri>,tian  religion  seems   to  possess  many   advantages    over  the    southern. 

at  len.'th  found  a  protector  in    the    empress    Helena,   and  Nevertheless,  about  Endcrmo  harbour  the  soil    is  good. 

her   son   Constantine,   who  demolished  the  images  of  hea-  and  the  produce   luxuriant.     Wild   grapes  are  abundant. 

then  deities,  to  make  way    for   the  erection  of  crucifixes.  The  woods  contain  elm,  oak,  ash,  and  all  the  common  trees 

An  attempt'to  rebuild  the  temple  by  the  mild  and  philoso-  of  Eni;land;  while  the  gardens  exhibit  the  ordinary  escu- 

phic  emperor   Julian,  about  3"  years  later,  is  recorded  to  lent  plants.     Millet  and  other  grain  are  plentiful  :  but  the 

have  proved  abortive,  from  fiery  eruptions  escaping  out  of  natives  are  very  little  addicted  to  agriculture,  as  they  sub- 

Ihe  e:.rth  and  dispersing   the   workmen.       Jerusalem    was  sist  principally  on  wild  fruits  or  roots,  as  the  saranna,  and 

taken  by  Chosroes,  King  of  Persia,  in  613,   but  recaptured  by  hunting  and  fishing,  although  tiie  houses  of  the  Jap.-inesfi 

by  Heraclius   in    C>~~.       Nine  years    later,  it    fell  into  the  are  environed  by  gardens  and   plantations.     Fish  is  found 


power  of  the  Caliph  Omar,  the  third  in  succession  Irum 
Mahomet,  after  aseigeof  four  months;  ar.d  having  under- 
gone still  farther  revolutions,  suddenly  became  an  object 
of  ambition  among  European  potentates,  who,  notwithstand- 
ing their  reciprocal  ror.tentioiis,   united  in   disturbing  the 


in  great  variety  in  the  surrounding  seas.  A  particular 
species  of  anchovies,  called  nising,  of  delicious  fljvour,  ap- 
pears in  vast  shoals  on  the  surface,  driven  towards  the  coas'. 
bv  whales  ;  anti  quantities  of  salmon  are  caught,  either  for 
imnicdiate   use  or  winter  store.     Whales,  porpoises,  and 


peaceful  possessors  of  Palestine.     During  the  crusades  of     turtle,  are  also  numerous ;  but  it  has  been  affirmed  that  the 
1099,  they  conquered  Jerusalem,  and   established  a   sove-     first  arc  unmolested,  on  account  of  their  services  in  pursu- 


reignty  in  Syria,  which  continued  with  some  interru()liori 
until  the  year  1291,  when  they  were  totally  expelled. 
Selim,  emperor  of  the  Turks,  early  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, finally  annexed  all  Syria  to  the  Ottoman  empire, 
under  which  it  still  remains,  (c) 

JESSO,  a  large  island  of  Asia,  the  situation,  extent,  and 
description  of  which  have  presented  the  most  embarrassing 
problems  to  modern  geographers.  Soine  have  sup[)oscd 
it  to  be  a  continent  little  inferior  to  Europe  in  dimensions; 
others  reduce  it  to  an  inconsiderable  island  ;  and  it  has 
also  been  conceived  to  be  a  portion  of  eastern  Asia,  very 
nearly  united  to  the  western  shores  of  America.  Later 
observations,  however,  combined  with  those  of  older  date, 
forgotten  and  neglected,  have  dispelled  these  obscurities. 


iug  the  nising.  Tripang,  or  biche  de  mar,  a  kind  of  holo- 
thuria,  prized  in  eastern  repasts,  isobtaiiied  by  diving  among 
the  rocks,  as  also  various  other  animals  of  the  molhisea 
tribes,  whose  names  are  not  yet  recognised  in  the  works 
of  naturalists;  and  many  Crustacea.  Of  birds,  there  are 
numerous  aquatic  species  resembling  those  of  Europe. 
Eagles  are  kept  tame  in  cages,  and  supposed  to  be  an  article 
of  food,  though  it  is  more  prob.ibly  on  account  of  their 
feathers  for  arrows;  two  kinds  of  hawk,  one  of  a  yellow 
colour ;  crows,  pigeons,  and  a  yellow  bird  resembling  a 
linnet.  The  quadrupeds  are  horses,  which  have  perhaps 
been  introduced  within  a  century  by  the  Japanese  ;  wolves, 
foxes,  dogs,  bears,  deer,  and  rabbits.  Deer  and  bears  in- 
habit the  mountains.     The  latter  are  seen  in  considerable 


and  satisfactory  illustrations  can  now  be  given  of  this  par-     numbers  among  the  natives,  Ijy  whom  they  arc  taken  young. 


ticular  portion  of  the  glolic.  The  figure  of  Jesso  ap- 
proaches to  that  of  an  irregular  triangle,  extending  about 
300  miles  in  length  from  north  to  south,  and  little  less  in 
extreme  breadth.  It  stretches  from  Cape  Nadcshda,  in 
41°  2o'  10",  north  latitude,  to  Cape  IlomanzofT,  in  latitude 
4-5°  25'  50",  the  most  soiilhtni  and  northern  points;  and  the 
centre  of  the  i.il.md  lies  in  about  217°  of  east  longitude. 
This  island  is  washed  on  the  west  by  the  Gulf  of  Tartaiy  ; 
on  the  cast  by  the  North  Pacific  Ocean  ;  it  is  divided  from 
Japan  by  the  straits  of  Sangar,  which  are  of  dangerous  and 
intricate  navigation  ;  and  separated  from  the  island  or  pc- 
niltsula  of  Saghalin  on  the  noith  by  Perouse's  Channel.  Its 
\Thole  circumference  is  indented  by  deep  bays  and  inlets, 
in  many  places  forming  secure  harbours,  hy  the  numerous 
cap's  and  promon'.oiies  projecting  around   them.     One  of 


domesticated,  and  then  killed,  and  ate  as  dainties  at  a  certain 
season,  while  a  portion  is  used  as  a  medicine.  The  dogs 
resemble  those  of  Kaintschatka,  but  are  of  a  smaller  breed. 
They  arc  trained  for  draught,  and  harnessed  to  sledges  in 
winter,  which  would  indicate,  that  during  a  portion  of  the 
year  the  ground  is  covered  with  snow.  These,  however, 
it  is  likely,  do  not  exhaust  the  list  of  the  quadrupeds  on 
this  island. 

Jesso  is  inhabited  by  two  distinct  races  of  mankind  ;  the 
aboiigines,  who  call  themselves  Ainos,  and  the  J,)|)anese, 
who  have  wr'  sted  the  island  from  their  possession,  and 
now  hold  them  in  subservience.  The  opinions  entertained 
regarding  the  former,  who  also  inhabit  the  island  or  penin- 
sula of  Saghalin,  are  so  singular  and  discordant  as  to  merit 
a  brief  investigation.     They  have  been  commonly  denomi- 


thosc  best  known  to  Europeans  is    Volcano   Bay,  towards  nated  wild  Kuriles,  and  are  supposed  to  be  covered  with 

the  south-east  secure  and  spacious,  and  containing  Ender-  hair  in  unnatural  profusion— a  peculiarity  at  this  day  ascrib- 

mo   harbour,   which   is  completely   sheltered  by  the  land,  ed  to  the  inhabitants  of  the   Kurile  Islands.     Nor  is  this 

Two  lakes  are  said  to  be  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  each  opinion  more  prevalent  among  the  natives  of  the  neigh- 

the  source  of  a  river  flowing  into  the  sea  ;  but  none  of  the  bouring  countiics  than  among  Europeans  who  have  visited 

estuaries  have  been  surveyed  by  recent  navigators.     The  the  country.     Mozin,  a  name  formerly  given  to  the  island 

general  aspect  of  Jesso  is  wild  and  mountainous  ;  a  barren  by  the  Japanese,  signifies  the  land  of  hairy  people  ;  and 
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Kannemon,  an  intelligent  interpreter  of  that  nation,  by 
whom  it  was  visited  in  1652,  says  the  beards  of  the  men 
are  sometimes  two  feet  long  ;  that  the  whole  face,  except- 
ing the  eyes  and  nose,  is  covered  l)y  it ;  and  that  the  por- 
tion depending  from  the  upper  lip  is  raised  when  they  drink. 
Froes,  a  Portuguese  missionary,  wiio  was  at  Miaco  in  Japan 
in  1565,  had  previously  been  acquainted  with  this  latter 
fact,  as  also  that  the  people  were  very  hairy  all  over  th.e 
body;  and  Saris,  an  English  navigator,  learned  at  Jedo  in 
1613,  thatthcy  were  as  hairy  as  monkeys.  In  the  fragm.Mit 
which  is  preserved  of  the  journal  of  the  Castricumin  1643, 
the  hairiness  of  the  whole  body,  and  the  size  of  the  beard 
almost  totally  covering  the  face,  were  both  the  subjects  of 
observation.  It  was  likewise  remaiked  from  her  consort 
the  Breskens,  a  Dutch  vessel,  wliicli  navigated  the  coasts 
of  Jesso  in  the  same  year,  that  the  people  leaving  the  south 
part  in  a  boat,  had  long  stiff  black  beards;  and  in  1738, 
Captain  Spanberg,  a  Russian,  laridcd  on  a  large  island  in 
43°  5Cf  north  latitude,  which  if  not  Jesso  itself,  as  there  is 
some  reason  to  believe,  is  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  wliere 
the  bodies  of  the  men  were  wholly  covered  with  long  hair. 
Further,  the  last  English  navigator  who  \isited  Jesso  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  preceding  century,  employs  these 
words  in  describing  the  natives  of  the  southern  extremity. 
"  Their  beards  were  thick  and  large,  covering  the  greatest 
part  of  the  face,  and  inclining  to  curl.  The  hair  of  the 
head  was  very  bushy,  which  they  cut  short  before  on  the 
forehead,  and  behind  the  ears  ;  behind  it  was  cut  straight. 
T/ieir  bodies  rjere  almost  universally  covered  vjilh  long  black 
hair,  and  even  in  some  young  children  we  observed  the  same 
afi/iearance."  This  combination  of  testimony  would  assur- 
edly seem  conclusive,  did  not  the  still  more  recent  visitors 
of  Ainos,  in  the  present  century,  deny  that  any  such  charac- 
teristic is  common  among  them.  Their  intercourse,  indeed, 
was  more  with  the  northern  inhabitants.  But  in  Saghalin 
they  a:;mitthat  a  child  of  this  description  was  seen,  tliough 
its  parents  were  distinguished  by  nothing  of  the  same  kind. 
—We  are  induced  to  conclude,  upon  the  whole,  that  the 
aborigines  of  Jesso  are  more  hairy  than  the  generality  of 
mankind.  They  are  somewhat  below  the  middle  size, 
strong  and  swift,  of  a  dark  brown  complexion,  almost  black, 
with  black  eyes,  and  an  agreeable  physiognomy,  and  re- 
semble the  Kamtschadales,  but  have  more  regular  fea- 
tures ;  however,  new  born  children  are  perfectly  white. 
The  women  have  rather  pleasant  countenances  to  the  south, 
while  to  the  north  they  are  ugly,  and  are  scarcely  any  fairer 
than  the  men.  The  long  rough  black  hair  of  the  latter 
hangs  down  from  the  head  beliind,  and  that  of  the  women 
of  the  same  colour  is  frequently  tied  above  in  a  knot,  or 
combed  over  the  face.  It  is  not  said  that  the  men  lacerate 
their  bodies  in  any  fashion  for  the  purpose  of  ornament  ; 
but  the  women  are  tattooed  on  the  hands,  face,  and  feet, 
and  in  some  parts  of  the  island  around  the  mouth,  in  flow- 
ers or  other  figures,  which  are  executed  by  the  mother 
during  the  earlier  age  of  her  offspring.  Children  go  en- 
tirely naked.  There  is  little  difference  between  the  dress 
of  adults  of  either  sex,  but  the  feet  ere  usually  bare.  A 
tobacco  box,  pipe,  and  knife,  are  carried  in  a  belt  girding 
their  vestments  around  the  waist.  The  men  wear  large 
earrings  of  gold,  silver,  or  baser  metals,  according  to 
their  rank;  the  women  an  ornament  of  the  same  kind, 
consisting  of  a  short  chain  of  two  or  three  silver  rings  of 
otill  greater  dimensions.  Besides  strings  of  glass  beads, 
and  other  ornaments,  a  small  shining  silver  plate  or  mirror 
hangs  from  the  neck.  Their  fashions  seem  to  have  under- 
gone little  alteration  since  the  earliest  visits  of  Euro[)eans. 
The  Ainos  testify  a  remarkably  quiet  and  placid  disposi- 
tion, intermixed  with  a  large  portion  of  liberality  and  bene- 
volence.    They  freely  part  with  their  property  without  any 


expectations  of  return,  and  are  alwavs  ready  to  be  -servicea- 
ble. The  women  are  exceedingly  timid  and  reserved,  but 
preserving  less  gravity  than  the  men,  who  seem  tinctured 
with  jealousy,  il  this  may  be  inferred  by  their  withdrawing 
them  Irom  the  view  of  strangers,  and  never  quitting  them 
lor  Q  moment  while  in  their  presence.  Their  oldest  visi- 
tors describe  them  as  very  jealous  of  strangers  when  an- 
preaching  their  wives  and  daughters.  Their  salutations 
are  exceedingly  humble,  approaching  the  strangers  who 
visit  their  shores  in  an  attitude  of  abject  submission,  silting 
down  cross-legged,  stroking  their  beards,  often  stretch- 
ing forth  their  hands,  and  bowing  almost  to  the  ground. 

They  speak  in  a  slow  and  timid  accent  ;  and  their  lan- 
guage, which  is  peculiar,  is  intermixed  with  many  Japanese 
words.  They  call  themselves  Ainos,  but  the  real  import 
of  this  word  is  not  fully  understood,  whether  simply  mean- 
in%  fieojile,  or  distinguishing  a  particular  race. 

Tile  Ainos  around  I^ndermo  harbour,  and  indeed  through- 
out the  island,  subsist  principally  on  dried  fish,  boiled  with 
sea-weed,  and  mixed  with  oil.  They  have  also  some  fruits 
and  vegetables,  but,  excepting  about  Matziimay,  their  cul- 
tivation of  the  earth  extends  no  farther  than  to  scanty 
patches ;  and  subsistence,  on  the  whole,  seems  precarious. 
According  to  the  older  Eastern  authors,  all  the  tame  bears 
are  killed  in  winter,  the  flesh  ate,  and  the  liver  reserved  as 
medicinal  against  poison,  and  various  diseases.  But  they 
have  little  skill  in  medicine  ;  and  in  cases  of  small-pox,  or 
any  contagious  disorder,  they  are  said  to  send  the  sick  per- 
son to  the  top  of  a  lofty  mountain,  or  to  some  remote  place. 
Their  houses  are  built  of  wood,  thatched  with  reeds,  and  are 
generally  of  an  oblong  form.  The  whole  family  sleep  on 
mats  or  skins,  on  a  platform  around  the  fire-place,  which  is 
in  the  middle.  Small  openings  to  carry  off  the  smoke  arc 
made  at  each  end  of  the  roof.  Both  sexes  are  very  fond  of 
smoking  tobacco,  yet  that  plant  is  not  cultivated  among 
them. 

The  men  occupy  themselves  in  the  more  laborious  pur- 
suits of  hunting  and  fishing,  while  the  women  are  engaged 
in  domestic  duties,  making  cloth  of  the  bark  of  trees,  and 
sewing  and  embroidering,  which  they  do  very  neatly.  How- 
ever, the  arts  are  but  in  a  low  state,  as  is  seen  in  their  arms, 
their  boats,  and  habitations.  Ail  articles  whose  fabrication 
requires  any  portion  of  ingenuity,  are  supplied  by  the  Japa- 
nese. The  men  arc  most  expert  archers,  discharging  their 
arrows  with  remarkable  force  and  precision.  The  bow  is 
only  37  inches  long,  the  arrow  12  inches,  feathered,  barbed, 
and  poisoned  with  so  deleterious  a  substance  for  killing  wild 
animals,  that  blood  immediately  gushes  from  the  mouth 
and  nose,  and  they  die  in  a  few  minutes.  Their  other  arms 
are,  swords,  pikes  pointed  with  iron,  and  a  weapon  once 
known  in  Europe,  which  consists  of  a  ball  attached  by  a 
chain  to  a  handle,  somewhat  resembling  a  flail.  Their 
shields  are  made  of  seal  skin,  tripled.  They  are  ignorant 
of  the  use  of  fire  arms.  The  boats  of  these  people  are 
principally  built  of  fir,  sewed  together  with  twisted  willows, 
and  sharp  at  both  ends.  In  rowing,  each  oar  or  skuller  is 
moved  alternately,  which  prevents  the  boat  from  advancing 
in  a  straight  line. 

The  transient  vi'iits  of  Europeans  to  Jesso  scarcely  ena- 
ble us  to  speak  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  inhabi- 
tants with  any  degree  of  ceitainty,  unless  in  what  has  casu- 
ally been  the  subject  of  observation  ;  and  there  is  considera- 
ble risk  of  error  in  misinterpreting  what  the  natives  of  Ja- 
pan have  written  regarding  them.  Polygamy  is  said  to  be 
practised  here  without  any  regard  to  consanguinity  :  a  bro- 
ther marries  his  sister,  and  the  men  have  from  four  to  eight 
wives,  according  to  their  circumstances.  Adultery  is  pun- 
ished by  cutting  the  haii-  ofl'  the  offender.  The  infringe- 
ment of  ordinary  contracts  is  attended  with  the  forfeiture  erf 
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something  exceeding  the  value  of  the  engagement.  A  tree 
is  pbnted  on  the  graves  of  their  dead,  and  blood  is  then 
spilled,  either  by  mutual  encounters  somewhat  similar  to 
the  practice  of  the  savages  of  xNew  Holland,  or  by  volu>.tary 
lacerations,  as  are  frequent  in  other  parts  ol  the  world. 
No  external  demonstrations  of  religion  have  been  observea 
among  the  Ainos,  in  temples  or  places  ol  public  worship  ; 
neither  does  it  appear  that  they  adore  supreme  or  interme- 
diate deities,  though  before  caliMU  and  drinking  they  otter 
up  a  prayer,  and  likewise  pray  during  sickness. 

In  regard  to  the  political  state  of  this  island,  the  Japanese 
seem  to  be  masters  of  the  whole,  and  to  employ  the  natives 
exclusively  for  their  own  benefit.  It  is  divided  into  five  dis- 
tricts, and  the  government  is  committed  to  the  pnnce  ot 
Matzuniay,  but  whether  he  is  resident  here,  or  on  a  neigh- 
bouring island,  or  in  Japan,  is  not  explained.  We  should 
rather  inlVr  that  the  executive  is  committed  to  a  viceroy, 
who  lives  in  the  town  of  Matzumay.  It  is  certain  that  the 
Ainos  are  tributary  to  the  Japanese,  and  among  tlieinselves 
they  have  no  form  of  government.  liach  district  is  under 
a  chief,  whose  consideration  is  proportioned  to  its  extent 
and  population.  The  inhabitants  always  add  the  name  of 
their  district  to  their  own  name  ;  anotlier  peculiarity  coin- 
ciding with  the  practice  of  the  New  Hollanders.  Probably 
they  are  collected  chiefly  towards  the  coast,  where  a  num- 
ber of  their  villages  appear;  but  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
island  is  populous. 

It  is  difficult  to  form  any  precise  opinion  regarding  the 
degree  of  civilization  which  has  been  attained  by  the  Ainos. 
They  arc  considerably  removed  from  tl;e  state  of  savages, 
not  only  in  the  absence  of  ferocity  ,a  general  attribute,  but  both 
in  food  and  clothing.  Yet  they  seem  to  have  undergone  oiily 
the  slightest  changes  since  they  are  first  nicntiuned  in  his- 
tory. A  Japanese  author  of  1720  compares  the  condition 
of  the  Ainos  to  that  of  his  countrymen  660  years  before 
Christ :  "  They  are  ignorant  of  all  ceremonies  and  social 
ties,  and  differ  but  little  from  brutes:  lliay  eat  raw  flesh, 
and  drink  the  blood  of  animals,  nor  are  iney  aware  that 
viands  cooked  are  more  savoury  than  raw.  Nevertheless, 
at  different  places  on  the  east  coast  they  have  lor  some  lime 
learned  the  cultivation  of  the  earth,  and  to  sow  grain,  from 
the  Japanese  ;  but  they  are  unacquainted  wiili  tne  two  sea- 
sons for  planting  rice." 

Besides  the  aborigines,  it  rather  appears  that  there  is  a 
different  race  dispersed  in  scanty  numbers  in  the  island,  of 
which  no  correct  intelligence  is  yet  obtained.     But  the  Ja- 
panese have  been  long  settled   here  in  difl'erent  establisli- 
ments  on  the  coast,  the  principal  of  which  is  Matzumay, 
said  to  signify  the  town  of  firs.     It  is  situated  towards  tne 
south-west  extremity  of  the  island  in  Lat.  41°  3i' north,  and 
Long.  219°  56' east,  extending  along  the  margin  of  an  open 
bay  about  four  miles  wide  at  the  entrance,  and  ascending 
the  rising  grounds  behind,  inteispersed  with  trees  and  gar- 
dens.    This  town,  which  has  not  been  visited  by  modern 
Europeans,  is  of  considerable  magnitude,  built  of  wood,  anti 
fortified.     There  are  a  light- house  or  observatory  on  the 
west  side  of  the  bay,  which  is  much  frequented  by  shipping, 
and    two   small    islands    opposite    to   tlic   town.     Between 
Matzumay  and   Japan  constant  and  icgular  intercourse  is 
carried  on,  but  it  would  stem  that  the  Ainos  have  always 
liad  some  channel  of  communication  with  Corea  or  Taiiaiy. 
They  pay  a  tribute  to  the  prince  of  Matzumay,  wiiich  for 
'.hose  on  the  coast  consists  of  fish,  and  for  those  in  the  in- 
terior of  game  :  and  this  prince  acknowledges  ihe  supre- 
macy of  Japan  by  presents  and  other  acknowledgments  to 
the  sovereign. 

During  the  greater  independence  of  the  Ainos,  they  re- 
sorted to  the  northern  parts  of  Japan  for  the  purposes  of 
traffic  with  peltry  and  the  skin  of  a  kind  of  seal  called  rak- 
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ko,  a  certahi  marine  plant,  eagles  feathers  for  arrows,  and 
other  commodities;  ami  at  present,  though  subservient  to 
th.it  nation,  it  is  probable  some  trade  is  carried  on  with 
them. 

To  trace  the  history  of  an  island  which  has  been  enve- 
loped  in  so  much  obscurity,   doubt,  and  perplexity,  would 
be  no  easy  matter.     In  the  words  of  a  learned  geographer, 
wno  wrote   in  the    middle  of  the  preceding   century,  "  no 
country  of  the  terrestrial  globe  has  been  so  differently  re- 
presented for  these  last  150  years  as  the  land  of  Jeso,  Jezo, 
Ye90,  liso,  Jedso,  Jtsso,  Yesso,"  names  by  which,  as  well 
as  Insu,  it  was  known.     The  Japanese  seem  to  carry  back 
the  history  of   this  island  to   a   period  corresponding  with 
the  second  year  of  the  Christian  aera,  at  which  time  it  was 
probably  called  Mozin  ;   and  according  to  the  Chinese  his- 
tories, it  was  divided  into  55  provinces  or  districts.    In  658 
the  sovereign  of  Japan  sent  a  fleet  hither  with  troops,  who 
conquered  pait  of  the  inhabitants,   then  divided    into  three 
races,  one  of  which  was  characterised  as  savage.     The  Ja- 
panese had  occasion  to  repress  the  natives  in  762,  when  a 
great  stone  inscribed  with  their  respective  boundaries  was 
erected,   wliicli   still    subsisted  in  1720.      But  the  proper 
history  of  Jesso  is  considered  as  commencing  in  1443,  wlien 
Fakeda  Noboe  Fuo,  crossing  the  straits,  subdued  one  half 
of  the  island,  while  the  other  half  submitted  to   him  ;  and 
his  descendants   still    inherit  the    government  of  it.       On 
occasion   of    a    revolt    previous   to    1652,     which    Japan- 
ese forces  were   emplosed  to    quell,   that  nation   perhaps 
first  gained  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  country  and  its  in- 
habitants, who  are  now  driven   towards  the  coast.     Before 
this  period,  however,  Europeans,  animated  by  the  desire  of 
propagating  their  religious  opinions,   had  reached  that  re- 
mote territory.     Whether  Froes  the  Portuguese  mission- 
ary, wlio  gives  the  earliest  account  of  the  natives  in  1565, 
l-.ad  been  in  the  island,  is  not  evident  ;  but  other  two  mis- 
sionaries of  the  same  nation,  J.  Caravaglio,  and  Jer.me  de 
Angelis,   were  certainly  at    Matzumay  in  1620   and    1621. 
The  people   were  then  represented  nearly  the  same  as  at 
present,  only  very  warlike,  and  much  dreaded  by  the  Japan- 
ese.    The  murder  of   these   two    missionaries  soon  after, 
upon  the  proscription  of  the  Christian  doctrines  in  Japan, 
terminated  a  source  of  information,  which  added  so  much 
to  the  geographical   knowledge  of  different  Asiatic  coun- 
tries.    The  loss   was  in  some  respects  indemnified  by  the 
transient  o'lservations  of  successive  mariners,  which,  con- 
joined to  the  wiilings  of  the  Japanese,  have  illustrated  the 
nature  of  Jesso,  and  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants.     It  is 
singular,  however,  and  ought  not  to  escape  notice,  that  Sa- 
ris, an  English  navigator  of  the  beginning  of  the   17. h  cen- 
tury, was  sufficiently  aware  of  the  insular  nature  of  Jesso, 
its  distance  from  Japan,  the  Straits  of  S  ingar,  and  the  posi- 
tion of  Matzumay,   from  the  information  of  the  J.ipanese, 
which  were  all  the  subjects  of  doubt  in  Britain  nearly  200 
years  later.    Indeed,  tiie  accuracy  of  some  early  navigators 
is  surprising,  and  there  is  a  general  coincidence  between 
their  narratives  regarding  the  natives  of  Jesso,  and  those 
which  the  Japanese  obtained  somewhat  more  recently,    (r) 
JESSOP,   Wii.i.i.VM.     This  able  engineer  and  excellent 
man  was  born  January  12,  O.  S.  1745,  at  Plyniontli  dock, 
where  he  was  educated.     Alter  making  some  progn  ss  in 
the  classics,  hc.icquired  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  French 
language,  and  a  considerable    share  of  matliemalical   sci- 
ence.    He  caily   discovered  a    propensity    to   mcchanital 
pnrsuits,  and   possessing  a   dexterity  of  working  in  wood 
and  metals,  he  constructed  with  facility  such  articles  as  ju- 
venile projects  occasion.iUy  required  ;  and   his  family  are 
now  in  possession  of  a  tolerably    good  violoncello  of  his 
workmanship  when  a  boy. 

These  early  dispositions  recommended  him  to  the  notice 
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of  Mr  Smealoti,  then  employed  in  rebuilding  the  Eddy- 
stone  light-liouse,  who  confirmed  his  desire  of  learning  the 
profession  of  a  civil  engineer  ;  and  he  accordingly  entered 
regularly  into  Mr  Smeaton's  strvice,  under  articles  for  se- 
ven years.  This  event  not  only  afibrded  opportunities  of 
employing  his  talents  in  a  way  suited  to  his  natural  inclina- 
tion, but  was  the  means  of  acquiring  the  friendship  of  an 
able  and  judicious  man,  who  was  well  qualified  to  form  his 
judgment  and  direct  his  labours. 

Mr  Smeaton  having,  after  the  completion  of  the  Eddy- 
stone  light-house,  full  employment  as  a  civil  engineer,  his 
pupil  of  course  benefited  by  the  surveying,  investigating, 
and  executing  the  various  works  comphehended  in  such 
extensive  practice.  The  construction  of  mills,  drainages, 
harbours,  and  bridges,  and  the  improvement  of  river  navi- 
gations, (as  may  be  seen  in  Mr  Smeaton's  reports,)  during 
his  seven  years  regular  service,  afforded  an  ample  field  for 
acquiring  useful  knowledge  and  practical  skill.  Even  in 
canal  making,  the  repeated  surveys,  discussions,  and  pro- 
gressive practical  operations,during  the  execution  of  the  in- 
land navigation  between  the  rivers  forth  and  Clyde  in  Scot- 
land, which  was  under  Mr  Smeaton's  direction,  enabled 
him  to  obtain,  at  an  early  period  pf  life,  competent  infor- 
mation upon  an  important  part  of  his  profession,  which  was 
at  that  time  almost  new  in  British  engineering. 

The  advantages  which  Mr  Jessop  thus  derived  from  Mr 
Smeaton  were  certainly  great ;  yet  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve, that  his  early  and  constant  connection  with  this  emi- 
nent engineer,  created  a  degree  of  timidity  in  the  exercise 
of  his  own  talents  ;  for  we  have  good  authority  for  stating, 
that,  ior  some  years  after  the  expiration  of  his  articled  ser- 
vice, he  was  almost  unwilling  to  undertake  business  on  his 
own  account.  He  therefore  continued  to  live  with  Mr 
Smeaton,  and  to  act  under  his  immediate  direction,  and, 
even  when  occasionally  engaged  in  business  for  himself,  he 
took  no  step  without  consulting  his  preceptor.  This  con- 
duct may,  no  doubt,  be  partly  attributed  to  his  having  be- 
come necessary  to  Mr  Smeaton,  and  to  the  uninterrupted 
mutual  confidence  and  esteem  which  always  subsisted  be- 
tween them. 

In  1773,  he  was  appointed  engineer  to  the  Aire  and  Cal- 
mer River  navigation  in  Yorkshire,  which,  (according  to 
a  memorandum  in  our  possession)  he  states  as  having  found 
with  an  income  of  only  5000/.  a  year,  whtreas  twenty-five 
years  afierwards  he  left  it  in  the  receipt  of  30,000/.  per  an- 
num. Forseveial  years  the  improvement  of  river  navi- 
gations and  drainages  constituted  his  chief  employment, 
though  he  was  also  on  several  occasions  consulted  in  re- 
gard to  bridges  and  harljours.  In  the  year  1783  he  was 
appointed  engineer  for  directing  the  improvements  upon 
the  river  Trent,  in  which  capacity  he  continued  to  act  du- 
ring the  rest  of  his  life.  He  made  several  surveys  and  re- 
ports for  improving  the  rivers  Severne,  Mersey,  aod  Ir- 
■well  ;  and  also  the  upper  part  of  the  Th.unes. 

After  Mr  Smeaton  withdrew  from  business,  Mr  Jessop 
stood  at  the  head  of  his  profession:  In  the  piime  of  life, 
and  with  a  sufficient  fund  of  knowledge  and  experience,  his 
talents  became  eminet.tly  useful  during  the  rapid  progress 
which,  at  this  lime,  inland  navigation  made  in  England. 
To  enumerate  the  objects  of  his  labours,  froin  the  year 
1780  to  1800,  would  be  to  give  a  list  of  nearly  all  the  im- 
provements of  this  kind,  which  were  projected  and  execut- 
ed during  that  period  :  But  as  this  would  exceed  our  pre- 
scribed limits,  we  shall  here  only  observe,  that  the  map  of 
the  canals  in  the  counties  of  Derby,  Nottingham,  Leices- 
ter, and  Lincoln,  were  planned  and  executed  under  his  di- 
rection, as  was  likewise  the  grand  junctii-n  canal  which  con- 
nects the  midland  couinies  with  the  metropolis.  Besides 
these,  he  was  occasionally  consulted  in  regard  to  most  of 


the  other  canals  which  were  then  carrying  on  in  other  parts 
of  the  kingdom.  For  several  years,  previous  to  his  death, 
he  acted  jointly  with  Mr  Telford  in  conducting  the  great 
Caledonian  canal  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  and  that  engi- 
neer embraced  every  opportunity  of  acknowledging,  in  the 
warmest  tiianner,  the  advantages  and  satisfaction  which  he 
derived  from  the  able,  upright,  and  liberal  conduct  of  his 
enlightened  colleague  and  friend. 

In  conse(|uence  of  ]Mr  Jessop's  merited  reputation,  he 
was  consulted  respecting  the  inland  navigation  of  the  sis- 
ter kingdom,  which  was  for  many  years  conducted  solely 
under  his  direction.  The  leading  arrangements  were  then 
made  in  order  to  establish  a  water  communication  from  the 
city  of  Dublin  on  the  east,  to  the  river  Shannon  in  the  inte- 
i-ior,  and  by  it  to  Limerick  on  the  west ;  besides  various  col- 
lateral branches  to  the  southern  and  northern  parts  of  that 
fine  island.  The  principal  and  most  difficult  operations 
required  to  accomplish  these  desirable  objects,  were  per- 
formed under  his  direction,  and  the  whole  put  into  a  state 
of  progress,  which  afterwards  only  required  to  be  regulat- 
ed by  the  financial  resources  and  growing  demands  of  that 
rising  country. 

In  regard  to  harbours,  besides  many  of  comparatively 
inferior  importance,  which  we  have  not  room  to  enumerate, 
the  great  canal  and  magnificent  West  India  docks  in  the 
Isle  of  Dogs;  the  extensive  improvements  in  the  ports  ef 
Bristol,  Hull,  and  Dublin,  were  planned  and  executed  un- 
his  direction.  These  undertakings,  upon  an  unexampled 
scale  of  magnitude  and  perfection,  afford  unequivocal  evi- 
dence of  his  abilities  as  an  engineer,  and  at  the  same  time 
formed  a  valuable  school  for  others  who  had  occasion  to 
construct  similar  works. 

From  being  scarcely  of  sufficient  importance  to  consti- 
tute a  separate  profession  when  he  entered  into  it,  works 
requiring  the  attention  of  a  civil  engineer  were,  in  a  short 
time,  so  greatly  increased,  that  Mr  Jessop  found  that  the 
most  unremitting  exertions  were  unequal  to  the  demands 
upon  his  services;  he,  therefore,  in  the  year  1785,  intro- 
duced Mr  Rennie  as  engineer  to  the  Lancaster  canal.  This 
selection  is  a  striking  evidence  of  his  discernment  of  hu- 
man character,  and  although  as  the  demand  about  that  time 
became  urgent,  such  natural  talents  and  assiduity  must  ul- 
timately have  acquiied  distinction,  yet  their  progress  was 
not  a  little  facilitated  by  the  lonp;  continued  aid  of  so  expe- 
rienced and  enlightened  a  friend. 

The  preceding  narrative  contains  only  a  rapid  sketch  of 
the  professional  career  of  this  valuable  man,  who  departed 
this  life  on  the  18th  Nov.   1814. 

It  will  be  evident  to  the  reader,  that  in  the  course  of  dis- 
cussing the  important  article /7i/onrf  Navigation",  we  shall 
have  frequent  opportunities  of  stating  more  at  length  the 
sliare  that  Mr  Jessop  had  in  the  public  works  which  are 
here  only  slightly  alluded  to,  and  also  the  peculiarities  in 
his  mode  of  practice,  as  well  as  the  particular  benefits  for 
which  his  profession  was  indebted  to  him. 

His  mind  was  comprehensive,  inventive,  and  sincere.  At 
the  age  of  threescore  his  mental  energies  were  unabated. 
Unshackled  by  prejudices,  he  retained  a  youthful  ardour 
for  professions!  improvenieins  ;  and  he  would  even  then 
not  unfrtquently  display  a  degree  of  jealousy,  lest  a  more 
perfect  mode  was  possible.  He  constantly  devoted  his 
whole  mind  to  the  subject  before  him,  and  from  which  all 
personal  considerations  seemed  excluded.  Under  these 
impressions  his  uniform  aim  was  to  accomplish  his  pur- 
poses by  the  simplest  and  most  economical  means:  these 
he  sometimes  carried  to  a  length  to  which  the  average 
talents  of  mankind  could  not  always  do  justice  in  the  exe- 
cution ;  but  he  invariably  disdained  to  screen  personal  re- 
sponsibility by  unnecessary  expenditure,  upon  the  grounds, 
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that  it  was  tl.c  business  of  an  engineer,  ami  what  ougl.t 
chieny  to  dislini,nii>h  liim  from  the  common  workman,  lo 
cfTect  his  purposes  rather  by  inscnuity  of  construction, 
than  quantity  of  materials  :  that  it  was  an  imperative  duty 
rather  to  risk  occasional    partial    failures  from   imper  ect 


workmanship,  than  uniformly  to  perseveic  in  an  unpardon- 
able waste  of  capital  ;  and  that  no  clamour  ot  iijnorance, 
or  prejudice,  or  consideration  of  personal  interest,  should 
ior  a  moment  deter  him  from  this  conduct. 

His  discerning  and  ingenious  mind  led  him  to  found  his 
practice  upon  observation  and  just  principles,  raihcr  than 
precedent.  In  the  important  articles  of  Locks,  Wharts, 
and  Retaining  Walls,  he  introduced  an  entirely  new  lorm, 
composed  of  nearly  one  half  the  quantity  of  materials  em- 
ployed bv  the  French  and  early  English  engineers  ;  he  con- 
trived an  excellent  method  of  draining  morasses  and  boggy 
land,  more  especially  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a 
navigable  canal  through  it;  he  coniniunicated  very  judi- 
cious views  respecting  the  management  ol  flood  waters; 
he  seized  with  eagerness  the  idea  of  acquiring  an  expedi- 
tious mode  of  conveying  heavy  mateiials  by  iron  rail  roads; 
and  was  particularly  zealous  for  the  general  use  ol  cylin- 
drical broad  wheels  upon  roads  composed  of  gravel.  Jkit 
all  these  matters,  as  has  been  already  observed,  will  be  dis- 
cussed under  their  proper  heads,  our  intention  in  men- 
tioning them  at  present  being  merely  to  exhibit  the  gene- 
ral tenor  of  Mr  Jessop's  mind  and  conduct. 

Besides  these  extensive  pursuits  m  the  British  islands, 
his  reputation  as  an  engineer  led  to  his  being  consulted 
respecting  a  proposed  canal  in  Sp:>in.  What  the  practical 
result  was,  in  that  distracted  and  feeble  kingdom,  it  is  easy 
to  conjecture.  He  was  also  applied  lo  by  the  Ainerican 
states,  to  select  a  properly  qualified  person  for  investigating 
and  arranging  several  proposed  iidaiid  navigations  in  that 
extensive  region.  In  consequence  of  this,  Mr  Weston,  a 
very  ingenious  and  well-informed  person,  was  for  several 
years  employed  in  North  America;  but  we  suspect  that 
some  centuries  must  yet  elapse,  before  the  introduction  of 
this  expensive  improvement  can,  with  propriety,  become 
general  in  that  infant  counuy. 

Like  most  men  of  truly  great  minds,  his  manners  were 
simple  when  disengaged  from  business,  and  in  the  compa- 
ny of  intimate  friends,  he  not  unfrequently  displayed  a  play- 
fulness of  disposition,  and  a  fund  of  enterlaining  anecdotes. 
Totally  free  of  all  envy  and  jealousy  of  professional  rival- 
ship,  his  proceedings  in  business  were  free  from  all  pomp 
and  mysticism,  and  persons  of  merit  never  failed  in  obtain- 
ing his  friendship  and  encouragement.  Although  indefati- 
gable in  performing  all  the  duties  of  an  active  life,  the  wri- 
ter of  this  article,  who  for  more  than  twenty  years  enjoyed 
his  uninterrupted  intimacy,  has  heard  it  said  that  he  had  a 
natural  tendency  to  indolence  ;  no  sympto-.n  of  it,  however, 
could  ever  be  discovered  in  his  conduct,  but  rather,  as  has 
already  been  noticed,  a  degree  of  anxiety  to  be  of  the  ut- 
most service  to  his  employers,  and  to  render  as  perfect  as 
possible  the  works  under  his  consideration. 

A  mind  thus  consiituted,  and  exercising  the  profession 
of  a  civil  engineer,  was,  as  might  be  expected,  never  be- 
hind in  regard  to  physical  knowledge  and  experimental 
philosophy:  His  acquirements  in  these  branches  of  know- 
ledge, joined  to  his  wellcarned  ie|)Utalion,  led  to  intimacy 
with  eminent  persons  of  similar  characters,  such  as  the 
celebrated  Mr  ^Vatt  an<l  Dr  I'raiddin.  For  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  latter  he  was  indebted  to  an  accidental  dis- 
covery, made  as  early  as  the  year  1772,  with  regard  to  the 
repelling  property  of  oil  on  water,  and  which  the  Doctor 
mentions  in  his  works  as  having  been  communicated  to 
him  by  an  ingenious  pupil  of  Mr  Smeaton. 

.Mr  Jessop  has  not  appeared   before  the  public  in  the 
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character  of  an  author  :  for  although  many  of  ids  reports 
were  printed,  yet,  as  this  was  done  at  the  expence  of  pri- 
vate companies,  and  as  they  were  not  exposed  to  sale,  they 
are  of  course  in  the  hands  of  few.  As  he  was  always 
perfectly  master  of  the  subject,  his  mode  of  treating  it 
was  singularly  distinct,  comprehensive,  and  laconic. 

JESUITS,  or  SociK.Tv  ok  Jesus,  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated monastic  orders  of  the  Romish  church,  was  found- 
ed in  the  year  1540  by  Ignatius  Loyola.  This  extraordi- 
nary person  was  a  native  of  Biscay  ;  and  while  serving  as 
an  oflicer  in  the  army  of  Ferdinand  V.  of  Spain,  was  dan- 
gerously wounded  in  the  defence  of  P.impeluna  in  1521. 
During  the  progress  of  a  lingering  cure,  he  happened  to 
have  no  other  amusement  than  what  he  found  in  reading 
the  lives  of  the  saints.  The  perusal  of  their  history  inspired 
his  enthusiastic  and  ambitious  mind  with  an  ardent  desire 
of  emulating  their  f'al)ulous  exploits.  Forsaking  the  mili- 
tary for  the  ecclesiastical  profession,  he  engaged  himself 
in  the  wildest  and  most  extravaga.it  adventures,  as  the 
knight  of  the  blessed  Virgin.  After  perfoiining  a  pil- 
grimage to  the  Holy  Land,  and  pursuing  a  multitude  of 
visionary  schemes,  he  returned  to  prosecute  his  theologi- 
cal studies  in  the  universities  of  Spain,  when  he  was  about 
thiity-three  years  of  age.  He  next  went  to  Paris,  where 
he  collected  a  small  number  of  associates  ;  and,  prompted 
by  his  fanatical  spirit  or  the  love  of  distinction,  began  to 
conceive  the  establishment  of  a  new  religious  order.  He 
produced  a  plan  of  it->  constitutions  and  laws,  which  he  af- 
firmed to  have  been  suggested  by  the  immediate  inspira- 
tion of  heaven,  and  applied  to  the  Roman  pontiff  (Paul  III.) 
for  the  sanction  of  his  authority  to  confirm  the  institution. 
The  Pope  referred  the  petition  to  a  committee  of  cardi- 
nals ;  and,  upon  their  representing  the  proposed  establish- 
ment to  be  unnecessary  and  dangerous,  refused  to  grant  his 
approbation.  Loyola,  however,  soon  found  means  to  re- 
move the  scruples  of  the  court  of  Rome.  He  proposed, 
that  the  members  of  his  society,  besides  the  usual  vows  of 
poverty,  chastity,  and  monastic  obedience,  should  take  a 
fourth  vow  of  subserviency  to  the  Pope,  binding  them- 
selves, without  requiring  reward  or  support,  to  go  wherever 
he  should  direct  for  the  service  of  (he  church,  and  to  obey 
his  mandate  in  every  part  of  the  globe.  At  a  time  when 
the  papal  authority  had  received  so  severe  a  shock  from 
the  progress  of  the  Reformation,  and  was  still  exposed  to 
the  most  powerful  attacks  in  every  quarter,  this  was  an 
offer  too  tempting  to  be  resisted.  The  reigning  pontiff, 
though  naturally  cautious,  and  though  scarcely  capable, 
without  the  sjiirit  of  phophecy,  of  foreseeing  all  the  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived  from  the  services  of  this  nascent 
order,  yet  clearly  perceiving  the  benefit  of  multiplying  the 
number  of  his  devoted  servants,  instantly  confirmed  by  his 
bull  the  institution  of  the  Jesuits,  granted  the  most  ample 
privileges  to  the  members  of  the  society,  and  appointed 
Loyola  to  be  the  first  general  of  the  order. 

Tlie  simple  and  primary  object  of  the  society  was,  to  es- 
tablish a  spiritual  dominion  over  the  minds  of  men,  of 
which  the  Pope  should  appear  as  the  ostensible  head,  while 
the  real  power  should  reside  with  themselves.  To  accom- 
plis'a  this  object,  the  whole  constitution  and  policy  of  the 
order  were  singularly  adapted,  and  exhibited  various  pe- 
culiarities, which  distinguished  it  from  all  other  monastic 
orders.  The  immediate  design  of  every  other  religious 
society  was,  to  separate  its  members  from  the  world  ;  that 
of  the  Jesuits  to  render  them  masters  of  the  world.  The 
inmate  of  the  convent  devoted  himself  to  wo\  k  out  his  own 
salvation  by  extraordinary  acts  of  devotion  and  self-denial  ; 
the  follower  of  Loyola  considered  himself  as  plunging  into 
all  the  bustle  of  secular  afl'airs,  to  maintain  the  interests  of 
the  Romish  church.     The  monk  was  a  retired  devotee  of 
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heaven  ;  the  Jesuit  a  chosen  soldier  of  tiie  Pope.  That 
th<  members  of  the  new  order  mii^ht  have  full  leisure  for 
th  ,iclive  service,  they  were  exempted  from  the  usual 
fu  ions  of  other  monks.  Tlicy  were  not  required  to 
sp':  ■  their  time  in  the  long  ceremonial  cfRccs  and  num- 
be'l  ss  mummeries  of  the  Romish  worship.  Tdty  attend- 
ed i  processions,  and  practised  no  austerities.  They 
neitliur  chaunted  nor  prayed.  "  They  cannct  sing,"  said 
their  enemies,  "  for  birds  of  prey  never  do."  They  were 
sent  forth  to  watch  every  transaction  of  the  world  which 
might  appear  to  affect  the  interests  of  religion,  and  were 
especially  enjoined  to  study  the  dispositions  and  cultivate 
the  friendship  of  persons  in  the  higher  ranks.  Nothing 
could  be  imagined  more  open  and  liberal  than  the  external 
aspect  of  the  institution,  yet  nothing  could  be  more  strict 
and  secret  than  its  internal  organization.  The  gates  of  the 
society  were  thrown  open  to  the  whole  world,  as  if  there 
were  nothing  in  its  nature  to  diead  disclosure.  Men  of 
every  description  were  invited  to  enter,  and  talents  of 
every  kind  were  drawn  together.  It  was  a  company,  such 
as  had  never  yet  appeared,  of  which  all  mankind  might  be 
free  at  pleasure,  but  of  which  every  member  became  in 
reality  an  irredeemable  slave.  Other  religious  orders 
were  in  a  manner  voluntary  associations,  of  which  the  exe- 
cutive authority  might  be  rested  in  certain  heads ;  but 
whatever  affected  the  whole  body  as  an  act  of  legislation 
was  regulated  by  the  common  suffrage  of  all  its  members. 
Loyola,  however,  influenced  perhaps  by  the  notions  of  im- 
plicit obedience  whicli  he  had  derived  from  his  military 
profession,  resolved  that  the  government  of  the  Jesuits 
should  be- absolutely  monarchical.  A  general,  chosen  for 
life  by  deputies  from  the  several  provinces,  possessed 
supreme  and  independent  power,  extending  to  every  per- 
son, and  applying  to  every  case.  By  his  sole  authority  he 
nominated  or  removed  eveiy  officer  employed  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  society.  He  administered  at  pleasure  the 
revenues  of  the  order;  and  disposed  of  every  member  by 
his  uncontroulable  mandate,  assigning  whatever  service, 
and  imposing  whatever  task,  he  pleased.  To  his  com- 
mands they  were  required  not  only  to  yield  outward 
obedience,  but  to  resign  to  his  direction  the  inclinations  of 
their  wills,  and  the  sentiments  of  their  understandings. 
Every  member  of  the  order,  the  instant  that  he  entered  its 
pale,  surrendered  all  freedom  of  thought  and  action  ;  and 
every  personal  feeling  was  superseded  by  the  interests  of  that 
body  to  which  he  had  attached  himself.  He  went  where- 
ever  he  was  ordered  ;  he  performed  whatever  he  was  com- 
manded ;  he  suffered  whatever  he  was  enjoined  ;  he  be- 
came a  mere  passive  instrument,  incapable  of  resistance. 
The  gradation  of  ranks  was  only  a  gradalion  in  slavery  ; 
and  so  perfect  a  despotism  over  a  large  body  of  men,  dis- 
persed over  the  face  of  the  earth,  was  never  before  realised. 
To  render  the  subordination  more  complete,  and  to  enable 
the  general  to  avail  himself  to  the  utmost  of  his  absolute 
dominion,  he  was  provided  with  effectual  means  of  per- 
fectly ascertaining  the  characters  and  abilities  of  the 
agents  under  his  controul.  Every  novice,  who  offered 
himself  as  a  candidate  for  admission  into  the  order,  was 
.required  to  manifest  his  conscience  to  the  superior,  or  to  a 
person  of  his  appointment ;  and  not  only  to  confess  his 
defects  and  vices,  but  to  discover  the  inclinations,  passions, 
and  bent  of  his  soul.  This  manifestation  was  renewed 
every  sixth  month  during  the  novitiate,  which  was  of  con- 
siderable length  ;  and  every  member  was  also  constituted 
a  spy  upon  the  candidates,  whose  words  and  actions,  and 
every  thing  of  importance  concerning  them,  he  was  bound 
to  disclose  to  the  superior.  They  were  required,  under 
this  scrutiny,  to  pass  through  several  gradations  of  rank, 
and  to  have  attained  the  full  age  of  tliiriy-thrte  years,  be- 
fore they  were  permitted  to  take  the  final  vows,  and  to  be- 


come professed  members.  The  superiors,  under  whose 
immediate  inspection  they  were  placed,  were  thus 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  their  dipositions  and  talents; 
and  the  most  minute  details  of  every  one's  character  and 
capabilities  were  regularly  transmitted  to  the  head  office 
at  Rome.  These  reports  were  digested  and  entered  into 
registers,  where  the  general  could  survey  at  one  view  the 
state  of  the  society  in  every  quarter  of  the  world  ;  the 
qualifications  and  talents  of  its  members  ;  and  the  kind 
of  instruments  awaiting  his  selection  for  any  department 
in  the  service.  The  number  of  these  reports,  from  the 
whole  thirty-seven  provinces  of  the  order,  have  been  cal- 
culated at  6584  annually.  Besides  these,  there  may  be 
''  extraordinary  letters,"  or  such  as  are  sent  by  the  moni- 
tors or  spies  in  each  house  ;  and  the  piovinces  were  farther 
bound  to  state  the  civil  and  political  circumstances  ot  the 
various  countries  where  liiey  had  their  residence.  These 
statements,  when  relating  to  matters  of  importance,  were 
conveyed  by  a  particulr  cypher,  known  only  to  the  general. 
The  situation  and  interests  of  every  department  were  thus 
intimately  known  by  thehead  ofthe  whole  body  ;  andtheem- 
ployment  of  every  individual  member  was  precisely  adapted 
to  his  faculties.  The  meanest  talents  were  in  requisition  ; 
and,  according  to  their  own  expression,  "  the  Jesuits  had 
missionaries  for  the  villages,  and  martyrs  for  the  Indians." 
There  was  thus  a  peculiar  energy  imparted  to  the  opera- 
tions of  this  singular  society  ;  which  has  been  compared 
to  a  system  of  mechanism,  containing  the  greatest  possible 
quantity  of  power  distributed  to  the  greatest  possible 
advantage.  "  The  Jesuits,"  it  was  said  with  Justice,  "are 
a  naked  sword,  whose  hilt  is  at  Rome." 

The  maxims  of  policy  adopted  by  this  celebrated  socie- 
ty were,  like  its  constitution,  remarkable  for  their  union 
of  laxity  and  rigour.  Nothing  could  divert  them  from 
their  original  object ;  and  no  means  were  ever  scrupled, 
which  promised  to  aid  its  accomplishment.  They  were  in 
no  degree  shackled  by  prejudice,  superstition,  or  real  re- 
ligion. Expediency,  in  its  most  simple  and  licentious 
form,  was  the  basis  of  their  morals,  and  their  principles 
and  practices  were  uniformly  accommodated  to  the  circum- 
stances in  which  they  were  placed  ;  and  even  their  bigotry, 
obdurate  as  it  was,  never  appears  to  have  interfered  with 
their  interests.  The  paramount  and  characteristic  princi- 
ple of  the  order,  from  which  none  of  its  members  ever 
swerved,  wrs  simply  this,  that  its  interests  were  to  be  pro- 
moted by  all  possible  means,  at  all  possible  expences.  In 
order  to  acquire  more  easily  an  ascendency  over  persons 
of  rank  and  power,  they  propagated  a  system  ofthe  most 
relaxed  morality,  which  accommodated  itself  to  the  pas- 
sions of  men,  justified  their  vices,  tolerated  their  imper- 
fuctions,  and  authorised  almost  every  action,  which  the 
most  audacious  or  crafty  politician  would  wish  to  perpe- 
trate. To  persons  of  stricter  principles  they  studied  to  re- 
commend themselves  by  the  purity  of  their  lives,  and 
sometimes  by  the  austerity  of  their  doctrines.  While 
sufficiency  compliant  in  the  treatment  of  immoral  practices, 
tiiey  were  generally  rigidly  severe  in  exacting  a  strict  or- 
thodoxy in  opinions.  "  They  are  a  sort  of  people,"  said 
the  Abbe  Boileau,  "  who  lengthen  the  creed,  and  shorten 
the  decalogue." 

They  adopted  the  same  spirit  of  accommodation  in  their 
missionary  undertakings;  and  their  Christianity,  cameleon- 
like,  readily  assumed  the  colour  of  every  region,  where 
it  happei:ed  to  be  introduced.  They  freely  permuted 
their  converts  to  retain  a  full  proportion  ofthe  old  super- 
stitions, and  suppressed  without  Kebitation  any  point  in  the 
new  faith,  which  was  likely  to  bear  hard  on  their  preju- 
dices, or  propensities.  They  proceeded  to  still  greater 
lengths  ;  and,  besides  suppressing  the  truths  of  revelation, 
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devised  the  most  absurd  falsehoods,  lo  be  used  for  attract- 
ing disciples,  or  even  lo  be  taught  as  pails  of  Clinstiaiuiy. 
One  of  them,  in  India,  produced  a  pcdij^rec  to  prove  his 
own  descent  froniBiama;  and  anotiier  in  America  assured 
a  native  chief  t!iat  Christ  had  been  a  valiant  and  victorious 
warrior,  who,  in  the  space  of  three  years,  had  scalped  an 
incredible  number  of  men,  women,  and  children.  It  was 
in  fact  their  own  authority,  not  the  authority  ol  true  reli- 
gion, which  they  wished  to  establish;  and  Christianity  was 
generally  us  little  known,  when  they  quitted  the  lorcigu 
Bccnts  of  their  labours,  as  when  they  cmeicd  them. 

But  the  most  singular  regulations,  which  principally  con- 
tributed lo  extend  the  power  of  the  Jesuits,  and  lo  torm 
that   enterprising    and    inuij^uing    spirit    by    which    they 
were    distinguished,    were   long   unknown   to   the   rest  ol 
mankind,  and  were  concealed  wilh  a  degree  of  care,  whidi 
might   alone  have   excited   the  worst    suspicions  of  their 
nature.     It    was   their  favourite   maxim,  from    their  first 
institution,  never  to   publish  even  the  ordinary  rules  and 
registers  of  the  order.    These  were  preserved  as  an  impene- 
trable mystery,  not  only  from  strangers,  but  even  from  the 
greater   part  of   their  own   memliers.     They    refused    lo 
produce  them,  when  required  by  courts  of  justice;  and  it  was 
not  till  the  public  prosecutions  against  tliem  in   Portugal 
and  France,  which  terminated  in  their  overthrow,  had  com- 
menred,  that  the  mysterious  volumes  of  the  institute  were 
unveiled  to  the  world.      But  the  "  Secrela  Monica,"*  or 
hidden  rules  of  the  society,  which  were  not  discovered  till 
nearly  fifty  years  after  the  abolition  of  llie  order,  and  which 
most  unequivocally  unfold  the  duteslable  nature  of  the  in- 
stitution, were  most  anxiously  withheld  from  every  eye,  ex- 
cept those  of  the  most  thoroughly  initiated.     They   were 
directed  to  be  communicated,  even  lo  professed  members, 
with  the  utmost  caution,  and  then  only  iis  the  result  of  pcr- 
bonal  experience,  not  as  the  recorded  rules  ofthe  institution. 
In  the  event  also  of  their  falling  into  the  hands  of  strangers, 
it  was  expressly  enjoined,  that  they  must  be  ])ositively  de- 
nied to  be  the  rules  of  the  society.     A  lew  extracts  from 
these  hidden  prect-pis  will  furnish  the  reader  with  the  best 
exposure  ofthe  spirit  and  tendency  of  Jesuitism.     "  Princes 
and  distinguished  persons  must  liy  all  means  be  so  managed 
(by  the  members  of  the  society,)  that  they  may  gain  their 
car,  which  will  easily  secure  their  hearts;  so  that  all  persons 
will  become  dependent  upon  them,  and  opposition  be  pre- 
vented— Since  ecclesiastics  secure  the  greatest  favour  by 
winking  at  the  vices  of  the  great,  as  in  the  case  of  incestu- 
ous marriages,  &c.  such  persons  must  be  led  to  hope,  that, 
through  their  aid.  a  dispensation  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Pope,  which  he  will  no  doubt  readily  grant. — It  will  further 
their  object,  if  their  meml)ers  insinuate  themselves  into  fo- 
reign embassies,  but  especially  in  those  to  the  Pope.    Favour 
must,  above  all,  be  obtained  with  the  dependents  and  domes- 
tics of  princes  and  noblemen,  who,  by  presents  and  offices  of 
piety,  may   be  so  far  biassed  as  to  impart  intelligence   of 
their  employer's  inclinations  and  intentions.   Princesses  and 
females  of  rank  may  be  gamed  by  women  of  their  bed-cham- 
bers, who  must  therefore  be  particularly  addressed,  where- 
by there  will  be  no  secrets  concealed  from  their  members. 
— Their  confessors  must  allow  greater  latitude  than  those 
of  other  orders,  in  oider  that  their  penitents,  being  allured 
with  such  freedom,  may  relin(|uisli  others,  and  entirely  de- 
pend on  their  direction  and  advice. — Prelates  must  be  en- 
gaged to  employ  the  Jesuits  both  for  confessors  and  advisers. 
Care  must  be  taken,  wlicn  princes  or  prelates  found  either 
colleges  or  parish  churches,  that  the  society  always  have 
the  right  of  presenting,  and  that  the  superior  ofthe  Jesuits 


for  the  time  being,  be  appointed  to  the  cure,  so  that  the 
whole  government  of  that  church  and  its  pai  isliioncrs  may 
become  dependent  on  the  society.  ^Vhcrever  the  govei'- 
nors  of  academics  ihwarl  their  designs,  or  the  Catholics  or 
heretics  op])ose  their  Ibundalinns,  they  must  endeavour,  by 
the  prelates,  to  secure  the  principal  pulpits. — Their  mem- 
bers, in  directing  the  great,  must  seem  to  have  nothing  in 
view  but  GkI's  glory  ;  and  not  iuimediateiy,  but  by  dej;reos, 
interfere  in  political  and  secular  matters,  solemnly  affiiming, 
that  the  admiiii:.lration  of  public  affairs  is  what  tlicy  engage 
in  with  reluctance,  and  only  as  compelled  by  a  sense  of 
duty. — In  order  to  induce  rich  widov.'s  to  be  liberal  to  the 
society,  tluy  must  be  piovided  with  confessors,  who  may 
urge  their  remaining  unmarried,  by  assuring  them  that 
thev  will  tliereby  infallibly  secure  tlicir  salvation,  and  effec- 
tually  escape  the  pains  of  purgatory. — That  the  widow  may 
dispose  of  her  propel  ty  lo  the  society,  she  must  be  told  of 
those  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  ihe  service  of  God, 
and  be  led  lo  expect  canonization  from  the  court  of  Rome. 
Confess'jrs  nuisl  also  enquire  of  their  penitents,  what  family, 
relations,  fi  lends,  and  estates  they  possess,  and  what  they 
have  in  expectancy,  as  also  their  intcntioiis,  which  tiiey 
must  endeavour  to  mould  in  favour  of  tlie  society.  Such 
meiii.'.ers  as  make  a  scra[)le  of  acquiring  riches  for  llie 
society  must  be  dismissed  ;  and  if  they  appeal  lo  the  provin- 
cials,  they  must  not  be  heard,  Hut  pressed  with  the  slalute, 
which  commands  implicit  obedience  from  all. — Such  as  re- 
tain a  love  for  other  orders,  for  the  poor,  or  their  relations, 
must  be  dismissed,  since  they  are  likely  to  prove  of  little 
service. — All,  before  dismission,  must  be  prevailed  upun 
to  subscribe  and  make  an  oath,  that  they  will  never,  direct- 
ly or  indirectly,  either  write  or  speak  any  thing  lo  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  order;  and  the  superiors  must  keep  an 
account  of  the  sins,  failings,  and  vices,  which  they  formerly 
confessed,  lo  be  used  against  them,  if  occasion  requires,  in 
order  to  prevent  their  future  advancement  in  life  ;  and  no- 
blemen and  prelates,  v;ith  whom  they  may  have  credit,  must 
be  prevailed  upon  to  deny  them  their  protection. — All  must 
be  caressed,  who  are  distinguished  either  for  their  talents, 
rank,  or  wealth,  especially  if  they  have  fi  lends  attached  to 
the  society,  or  possessed  ol  power;  such  must  be  sent  to 
Rome,  or  some  celebrated  university,  for  study;  hut,  if 
they  prefer  the  provinces, the  professors  must  inveigle  them 
into  a  surrender  of  their  effects  lo  the  society,  and  iJie 
superiors  must  shew  a  particular  regard  to  such  as  have 
allured  any  promising  youths  into  the  society.  The  pre- 
ceptors must  not  chastise  or  keep  in  subjection  young  men 
of  good  genius,  agreeable  persons,  and  noble  families,  like 
their  other  pupils:  they  must  be  won  by  presents,  and  the 
indulgence  of  liberties  peculiar  to  their  age;  but  on  other 
occasions,  especially  in  exhortations,  they  must  be  terrified 
with  threats  of  eternal  punishment,  unless  they  obey  the 
heavenly  invitation  of  joining  the  society.  If  any  member 
expects  a  bishojiric  or  other  dignity,  he  must  take  an  addi- 
tional vow,  always  to  think  and  speak  honourably  of  the 
society  ;  never  to  have  a  confessor  who  is  not  a  Jesuit ;  nor 
determine  any  affair  of  moment,  without  first  consulting  the 
society.  The  society  will  contribute  much  lo  its  own  ad- 
vantage, by  fomenting  and  heightening  (but  with  caution 
and  secrecy)  the  animosities  that  arise  among  princes  and 
great  men,  in  order  that  they   may  weaken  each  other." 

These  detestable  objects  and  principles,  however,  were 
long  an  impenetrable  secret;  and  the  professed  intention  of 
the  new  order  was,  to  promote  with  unequalled  and  unfet- 
tered real  the  salvation  of  mankind.  Its  progress,  never- 
theless, was  at  first  remarkably  slow.     Charles  V.  who  is 


*  These  and  other  institutions,  which  contributed  most  essentially  to  the  power  and  permanence  of  tlie  society,  are  attri 
gemus  ot  Laignez  and  Aquaviv.a  tl.e  two  generals  who  succeeded  Lovola,  and  who  were  far  superior  to  their  fanatical  m 
science  of  government  and  the  knowledge  of  human  nature. 
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supposed,  with  his  usual  sagacity,  to  have  discerned  its 
dangerous  tendency,  rather  checked  than  encouraged  its 
advancement ;  and  the  universities  of  France  resisted  its 
introduction  into  that  kingdom.  Thus  roused  by  obstacles, 
and  obliged  to  find  resources  wiiiiin  themselves,  the  Jesuits 
brought  all  their  talents  and  devices  into  action.  They  ap- 
plied themselves  to  every  useful  function  and  curious  an  ; 
and  neither  neglected  nor  despised  "any  mode,  however 
humble,  of  gaining  employment  or  reputation.  The  sati- 
rist's desciiption  of  the  Greeks  in  Rome,  has  been  aptly 
clioaen  to  describe  their  indefatigable  and  universal  industry. 

Gramrnaticus,  rhetor,  geometres,  pictor,  aliptes, 
Axt^tr,  schenobates,  Tnedicus,  niu^ts,  omnia  novU 
Gra  cuius. 

They  laboured  with  the  greatest  assiduity  to  qualify  them- 
selves as  the  instructors  of  youth  ;  and  succeeded,  at  length, 
ill  supplanting  their  opponents  in  every  Catholic  kingdom. 
They  aimed,  in  the  next  place,  to  become  the  spiritual 
directors  of  the  higher  ranks;  and  soon  established  them- 
selves in  most  of  the  courts  wliicli  were  attached  to  the 
Papal  faith,  not  only  as  the  confessors,  but  frequently  also 
as  the  guides  and  ministers  of  superstitious  princes.  The 
governors  of  the  society,  pursuing  o:,e  uniform  system  with 
unwearied  perseverance,  became  entirely  successful ;  and, 
in  the  space  of  half  a  ceiitury,  had  in  a  wonderful  decree 
extended  the  reputation,  the  number,  and  influence  of  the 
order.  When  Loyola,  in  1540.  petitioned  the  Pope  to  au- 
thorize the  institution  of  the  Jesuits,  he  had  only  ten  disci- 
ples ;  but  in  1608,  the  number  amounted  to  10.581.  Be- 
fore the  expiration  of  the  sixteenth  century,  they  had  obtain- 
ed the  chief  direction  of  the  education  of  youth  in  every 
Catholic  country  in  Europe,  and  liad  become  the  confessors 
of  almost  all  its  noblest  monarchs.  They  thus  formed  the 
minds  of  men  in  their  youth,  and  retained  the  ascendancy 
over  them  in  their  advanced  years.  They  took  part  in  every 
public  measure,  and  possessed  at  different  periods  the  direc- 
tion of  the  principal  courts  in  Europe.  Tiiey  preserved 
the  highest  degree  of  influence  with  the  Roman  pontifTs,  as 
the  most  zealous  champions  of  their  authority ;  and  were 
equally  celebiated  by  the  friends,  and  dreaded  by  the  adver- 
saries of  the  Catholic  faith,  as  the  ablest  and  most  enter- 
prising order  in  the  church.  In  1710,  they  possessed  24 
professed  houses,  59  houses  of  probation,  340  residences, 
612  colleges,  200  missions,  150  seminaries,  and  19,998 
members. 

In  spite  of  their  vow  of  poverty,  their  wealth  increased 
with  their  power;  and  they  soon  rivalled,  in  the  extent 
and  value  of  their  possessions,  the  most  opulent  monastic 
fraternities.  Besides  the  sources  of  wealth  common  to  all  the 
regular  clergy,  they  possessed  one  peculiar  to  themselves. 
Under  the  specious  pretext  of  facilitating  the  success  and 
support  of  their  mission,  they  obtained  as  pecial  license 
from  the  court  of  Rome  to  trade  with  the  nations  whom 
they  laboured  to  convert ;  and  though  these  mercantile 
schemes  tended  ultimately  to  accelerate  their  ruin,  they 
proved,  during  a  century  and  a  half,  a  most  lucrative  source 
of  property  and  influence.  Besides  carrying  on  an  exten- 
sive commerce  botti  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  and  open- 
ing warehouses  in  different  parts  of  Europe  for  the  pur- 
pose of  vending  their  commodities,  they  aimed  at  obtaining 
settlements,  and  reigning  as  sovereigns.  It  was  in  this 
latter  capacity,  unsuitable  as  it  may  seem  to  their  whole 
character,  that  Ihey  exhibited  the  most  wonderful  dis- 
play of  their  abilities,  and  contributed  most  essentially  to 
the  benefit  of  the  human  species.  About  the  beginning  of 
the  17th  century,  they  obtained  from  the  court  of  Madrid 
fr:e  grant  of  the  large  and  fertile  province  of  Paraguay, 
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•which  stretches  across  the  southern  continent  of  America, 
fiom  the  mountains  of  Potosi  to  the  banks  of  the  river  La 
Plata  ;  and,  after  every  deduction  which  can  reasonably  be 
made  from  their  own  accounts  of  their  establishment, 
enough  will  remain  to  excite  the  astonishment  and  applause 
of  mankind.  They  found  the  inhabitants  in  the  first  stage 
of  society,  ignorant  of  the  arts  of  life,  and  unacquainted  with 
the  first  principles  of  subordination.  They  applied  them- 
selves to  instruct  and  civilize  these  savage  tribes.  They 
commenced  their  labours,  by  collecting  about  fifty  families 
of  wandering  Indians,  whom  they  converted  and  settled  in 
a  small  township.  They  taught  them  to  build  houses,  to 
cultivate  the  ground,  and  to  rear  tame  animals;  trained 
them  to  arts  and  manfacturcs,  and  brought  them  to  relish 
the  blessings  of  security  and  order.  By  a  wise  and  humane 
policy,  they  gradually  attracted  new  subjects  and  converts; 
till  at  last  they  formed  a  powerful  and  well  organized  state 
of  300,000  families.  Over  these  they  exercised  a  mild 
and  patriarchal  government,  and  their  subjects,  docile  and 
grateful,  revered  their  benefactors  as  divinities.  The  coun- 
try was  divided  into  47  districts,  over  each  of  which  a  Je- 
suit presided.  A  few  magistrates,  chosen  by  the  Indians 
themselves,  assisted  in  every  town  to  secure  obedience  to 
the  laws.  In  otlier  respects  all  tlie  members  of  the  com- 
munity were  as  one  family,  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equali- 
ty, and  possessed  all  things  in  common.  Every  individual 
was  obliged  to  labour  for  the  public,  and  the  fruits  of  their 
industry  were  deposited  in  common  store  houses,  from 
which  every  person  received  whatever  was  necessary  for 
the  supply  of  his  wants.  Punishments  were  rare,  and 
always  of  the  mildest  description,  such  as  an  admonition 
fiom  the  Jesuit,  a  slight  mark  of  disgrace,  or  at  most  a 
few  lashes  with  a  whip.  Industry  was  universal,  but  wealth 
and  want  were  equally  unknown;  and  most  of  those  pas- 
sions, which  disturb  the  peace  of  society,  were  deprived  of 
every  opportunity  to  operate.  Even  the  elegant  arts  be- 
gan by  degrees  to  appear,  and  full  protection  was  provided 
against  every  invader.  An  army  of  60,000  men  was  com- 
pletely armed  and  regularly  disciplined,  consisting  of  caval- 
ry, infantry,  artillery,  and  well  provided  with  magazines  of 
all  the  implements  of  war.  The  Indians  of  Paraguay,  in 
short,  under  the  government  of  the  Jesuits,  were  an  innocent 
and  happy  people,  civilized  without  being  corrupted,  and 
yielding  with  entire  contentment  the  most  perfect  submis- 
sion to  an  absolute  but  equitable  government.  Yet,  even 
in  this  most  meritorious  effort  for  the  welfare  of  mankind, 
the  peculiar  spirit  of  the  order  was  sufficiently  disscernible. 
In  order  to  preserve  their  influence,  they  found  it  necessary 
to  keep  their  subjects  in  a  state  of  comparative  ignorance  ; 
and,  besides  prohibiting  all  intercourse  with  the  adjacent 
settlements  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  they  endea- 
voured to  inspire  them  with  a  hatied  and  contempt  of  those 
nations.  They  prevented  their  subjects  from  learning  any 
language,  except  a  native  dialect,  (the  Guarani,)  which 
they  endeavoured  to  improve  as  a  general  standard,  and 
plainly  aimed  at  establishing  an  independent  empire,  sub- 
ject only  to  their  order,  which  could  scarcely  have  failed, 
from  its  excellent  constitution  and  police,  to  have  extended 
its  dominion  over  all  the  southern  continent  of  America. 

Though  the  power  of  the  Jesuits  had  become  so  exten- 
sive, and  though  their  interests  generally  prospered  during 
a  period  of  more  than  two  centuries,  their  progress  was  by 
no  means  uninterrupted  ;  and,  by  their  own  misconduct, 
they  soon  excited  the  most  formidable  counteractions. 
Scarcely  had  they  effected  their  establishment  in  France, 
in  defiance  of  the  parliaments  and  universities,  when 
their  existence  was  endangered  by  the  fanaticism  of  their 
own  members.  John  Chastel,  one  of  their  pupils,  made 
an  attempt  upon  the  life  of  Henry  IV.;  and  Father  Guiscard, 
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Another  of  the  order,  was  convicied  of  composes  writings     dispute  and  tl,«r  defeat  subjects  of  more  general  notoriety 

niiuiiii^i   ui  111^  "    '      '       ,_.  ..  .'    A  ., .       -i-i ,.„.,.„    ,.^„,1„,Tvi...rl    tr.  n-,v  laro-R  Slims    to  thp,   aflversf 


favourable  to  regicide.  The  parliaments  seized  the  moment 
of  their  disgrace,  and  procured  their  banishment  Irom 
every  part  of  the  kingdom,  except  the  provinces  of  liour- 
deaus  and  Toulouse.  From  these  rallying  ponits,  they 
speedily  extended  their  intrigues  in  every  quarter,  and  in  a 
few  years  obtained  their  re-es;ablisi;menl.  Even  Henry, 
either  dreading  their  power,  or  pleased  with  the  exculpa- 
tion of  his  licentious  habits,  which  he  found  in  their  flexible 
system  of  morality,  became  their  patron,  and  selected  one 
of  their  number  as  his  confessor.  They  were  favoured  by 
Louis  XIII.  and  his  minister  Richelieu,  on  account  of  their 


riiey  were  condemned  to  pay  large  sums  to  the  adverse 
parly,  and  prohibited  thenceforth  from  meddling  in  com- 
mercial concerns.  The  sources  of  their  wealth  were  thus 
diminished,  and  their  enemies  encouraged  to  renewed  at- 
tacks. The  questions  at  issue  in  the  commercial  dispute 
had  given  the  magistrates  a  plausible  occasion  for  demand, 
ing  to  inspect  the  constitutions  of  the  society  ;  and  in  a  luck- 
less hour  for  themselves,  they  consented  to  produce  their 
books.  The  parliament  instantly  saw  and  seized  the  ad- 
vantage which  they  had  gained,  and  resolved  to  effect  the 
destruction  of  the  order.     By  an  arrest  of  the  1 1  th  August, 


literary  exertions;  but  it  was  in   tlie  succeeding  reign  of  1761,  the  Jesuits  were  required  to  appear  at  the  end  of  a 

LouisXIV.  that  they  reached  the  summit  of  their  prosperi-  year  to  receive  judgment  on  their  constitution,   which,  U 

ty      The  Fathers  La  Chaise  and  Le  Tcltier,  were  succcs-  was  now  discovered,  had  never  been  approved  with  the  re- 

sively  confessors  to  the  king  ;  and  did  not  fail  to  employ  quisiie  forms.     In  the  mean  time  the  king  ot  Portugal  was 

their  influence  for  the  interest  of  their  order ;  but  the  latter  assassinated;  and  Carvalho,  the  minister,  who  detested  the 

carried  on  his  projects  with  so  blind  and  fiery  a  zeal,  that  Jesuits,  found  means  to  load  them  with  the  odium  of  the 

one  of  the  Jesuits  is  reported  to  have  said  of  him, ''  he  drives  crime.     Malagrida,  and  a  few  more  of  these  fathers,  were 

at  such  a  rate,  that  he  will  overturn  us  all."     The  Jan-  charged  with  advising  and  absolving  the  assassins,  and  hav- 

senisis  were  peculiarly  the  objects  of  his  machinations,  and  ing  been  found  guilty,  were  condemned  to  the  stake.     The 

he  rested   not  till  he  had  accomplished  the  destruction   of  rest  were  banished  with  every  brand  of  infamy,  and  were 

their  celebrated  college  and  convent  at  Port  Royal.     Before  treated  with  the  most  iniquitous  cruelty.     They  were  per- 

the  fall,  however,  of  this  honoured  seminary,  a  shaft  from  scented   without  discrimination,  robbed  of  their  property 

its  bow  had  reached  the  heart  of  its  proud  oppressor.  The  without  pity,  and  embarked  for  Italy  without  previous  pre- 

"  Provincial  Letters  of  Pascal"  had  been  published,  in  which  paration  ;  so  that  no  provision  having  been  made   for  their 

the   quibbling  morality   and  unintelligible   metaphysics  of  reception,  they  were  literally  left  to  perish  with  hunger  in 

the  Jesuits  were  exposed  in  a  strain  of  inimi'.ablc  humour,  their  vessels.  These  incidents  prepared  the  way  for  a  simi- 

and  a  style  of  unrivalled  elegance.*  The  impression  which  lar  catastrophe  in   Fiance.      During  the  year  allotted  for 

they  produced   was  wide  and  deep,  and  gradually  sapped  the  investigalion  of  their  rules  and  records,  the  court  evinc- 

the  foundation  of  public  opinion,  on  which  the  power  of  the  ed  a  disposition  to  protect  them,  and  the  bishops  declared 


order  had  liitlierto  rested.  Under  the  regency  of  the  Duke 
of  Oi leans,  the  Jesuits,  and  all  theological  personages  and 
principles,  were  disregarded  with  atheistical  supercilious- 
ness ;  but  under  Louis  XV.  they  partly  recovered  their  in- 
fluence at  court,  which,  even  under  Cardinal  Fleury,  they 
retained  in  a  considerable  degree.  But  they  soon  revived 
the  odium  of  the  public  by  their  intolerant  treatment  of  the 
Jansenists,  and  probably  accelerated  their  ruin  by  refusing, 
from  political  rather  than  religious  scruples,  to  undertake 
the  spiritual  guidance  of  Madame  dc  la  Pompadour,  as  well 
as  by  imprudently  attacking  the  authors  of  the  Encyclofieciie. 
Voltaire  directed  against  them  all  the  powers  of  his  ridi- 
cule, and  finished  the  piece  which  Pascal  had  sketched. 
Their  power  was  brought  to  a  very  low  eob,  when  the  war 
of  1756  broke  oui,  which  occasioned  the  famous  law-suit 
that  led  to  their  final  overthrow.  By  that  time  the  society 
had  indicated  many  symptoms  of  decay,  both  in  point  of 
talents  and  activity,  and  had  rendered  themselves  at  once 
contemptible  and  odious.  They  had  disgusted  the  court 
by  their  scruples,  irritated  the  philosophers  by  their  cla- 
mours, exasperated  the  other  religious  orders  by  their  per- 
secutions, and  alienated  the  public  by  their  long  and  inso- 
lent domination.  A  reasonable  pretext  was  all  that  was 
wanted  to  put  down  a  sect,  which  had  long  ceased  to  be 
either  popular  or  formidable.  The  opportunity  was  soon 
furnished  by  their  own  impudent  obstinacy.  The  war  re- 
cently commenced,  had  occasioned  great  losses  in  their 
trade  with  Marlinico,  the  weight  of  which  would  have  fallen 


unanimously  in  their  favour  ;  but  an  unforeseen  public  cala- 
mity rendered  it  necessary  to  appease  the  nation  by  some 
acceptable  measure  ;  and  the  Jesuits,  after  all,  are  supposed 
to  have  been  sacrificed  more  as  a  trick  of  state  than  as  an 
act  of  justice. 

In  March  1762,  the  French  court  received  intelligence  of 
the  capture  of  Martinico  by  the  British;  and  dreading  a 
slorm  of  public  indignation,  resolved  to  divert  the  exas- 
perated feelings  of  the  nation,  by  yielding  the  Jisuits  to 
their  impendirig  fate.  On  the  6lh  of  August  1762,  their 
institute  was  condemned  by  the  pirliamem,  as  contrary  to 
to  the  laws  of  the  state,  to  the  obedience  due  to  (heir  so- 
vereign, and  to  the  welfare  of  the  kingdom.  'J'iie  order 
was  dissolved,  and  their  effects  alienated.  But  still  the 
members,  though  no  longer  dressed  in  their  religious  hab- 
it, continued  to  liover  about  the  court;  and  had  they  pre- 
served their  original  cautions  and  patient  policy,  might 
have  succeeded  in  recovering  their  privileges.  But  for- 
mer successes  inspired  them  with  a  fatal  confidence.  One 
of  the  archbishops,  indignant  that  the  parliament  should 
presume  to  dispense  with  ecclesiastical  vows,  issued  a 
mandate  in  favour  of  the  Jesuits,  and  the  fathers  were  ac- 
cused of  having  employed  themselves  too  industriously  in 
the  circulation  of  this  paper.  The  parliament  took  the 
alarm,  and  pronounced  a  decree  that  every  Jesuit,  whe- 
ther professor  or  novice,  should,  within  eight  days,  make 
oath  that  he  renounced  the  institution,  or  quit  the  kingdom. 
In  a  body  whose    moral    principles    were   so  relaxed,   and 


in   part  upon   the  society's   correspondents   at   Lyons  and  whose  members,  while  it  existed,   scrupled  no  subtleties 

Marseilles.     These  merchants,  however,  alleged  that  the  in  promoting  its  interests,  it  is  a  remarkable   circumstance 

Jesuits  m  France  were  responsible  for  the  debts  of  their  that,  as  securalised  individuals,  they  acted  in  this  instance 

missionaries  in  America,  and  insisted  upon  being  indemni-  with  strict    integrity,  and    refused    the    alternative   of  the 

fied  from  the  funds  ot  the  order.     The  claim  was  resisted,  oath.     They  were  therefore  ordered  to   quit  the  kingdom, 

and  a  law  suit  commenced,  which  the  Jesuits,  by  virtue  of  and  this  judgment  was  executed  with  the  utmost  rigour, 

their  privilege,  removed  from  the  provincial  parliament  to  The  iioor,  the  aged,  the  sick,  were  included  in  the  general 

the  great  chamber  at  Paris.     This  measure  rendered  the  prescription.     But  in  certain  quarters,  where  the  provia- 

•  See  also  JLa  JUeralt  Pratiipie  det  Jetuiti,  per  .\rnauU, 
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cial  parliaments  had  not  decided  against  them,  Jesuits 
still  subsisted  ;  and  a  royal  edict  was  afterwards  promul- 
gated, which  formally  abolished  the  society  in  France,  but 
permitted  its  members  to  reside  within  the  kingdom  un- 
der certain  restrictions.* 

In  Spain,  where  they  conceived  their  establishment  to  be 
perfectly  secure,  they  experienced  an  overthrow  equally 
complete,  and  much  more  unexpected.  The  necessary 
measures  were  concerted  under  the  direction  of  De  Cboi- 
seul,  by  the  Marquis  D'Ossun,  the  French  ambassador  at 
Madrid,  with  Charles  III.  King  of  Spain,  and  his  prime 
minister,  the  Count  D'Aranda.  The  execution  of  their 
purpose  was  as  sudden  as  their  plans  had  been  secret.  At 
midnight,  (March  31st  1767,)  large  bodies  of  military  sur- 
rounded the  six  colleges  of  the  Jesuits  in  Madiid,  forced 
the  gates,  secured  the  bells,  collected  the  fathers  in  the 
rcfisi-tory,  and  read  to  them  the  king's  order  for  their  instant 
transportation.  They  were  immediately  put  into  carriages, 
previously  placed  at  proper  stations  ;  and  were  on  their  way 
to  Carthagena  before  the  inhabit/ nts  of  the  city  had  any 
intelligence  of  the  transaction.  Three  days  afterwards, 
the  same  measures  were  adopted  with  regard  to  every  oth- 
er college  of  the  order  in  the  kingdom,  and  ships  having 
been  provided  at  the  different  sea  ports,  they  were  all  em- 
barked for  the  ecclesiastical  states  in  Italy.  All  their  pro- 
perty was  confiscated,  and  a  small  pension  assigned  to 
each  individual  as  long  as  he  should  reside  in  a  place  ap- 
pointed, and  satisfy  the  Spanish  court  as  to  his  peaceable 
demeanour.  All  correspondence  with  the  Jesuits  was 
prohibited,  and  the  strictest  silence  on  the  subject  of  their 
expulsion  was  enjoined,  under  penalties  of  high  treason. 
A  similar  seizure  and  deportation  took  place  in  the  Indies, 
and  an  immense  property  was  acquired  by  the  government. 
Many  crimes  and  plots  were  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  order; 
but  w  hatever  may  have  been  their  demerit,  the  punishment 
was  too  summary  to  admit  of  justification  ;  and  many  in- 
nocent individuals  were  subjected  to  sufferings  beyond  the 
deserts  even  of  the  guilty.  Pope  Clement  III.  prohibited 
their  landing  in  his  dominions  ;  and,  after  enduring  extreme 
miseries  in  crowded  transports,  the  survivors,  to  the  num- 
ber of  2300,  were  put  ashore  on  Corsica.  The  example 
of  the  king  of  Spain  was  immediately  followed  by  Ferdi- 
nand VI.  of  Naples,  and  soon  after  by  the  Prince  of  Parma. 
They  had  been  expelled  from  England  in  1604  ;  from  Ve- 
nice in  1606;  and  from  Portugal  in  1759, upon  the  charge  of 
having  instigated  the  families  of  Tuvora  and  D' A veiro  to  as- 
sassinate King  Joseph  I.  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia  was 
the  only  monarch  who  shewed  a  disposition  to  afford  them 
protection  ;  but  in  1773,  the  order  was  entirely  suppressed 
by  Pope  Clement  XIV.  who  is  supposed  to  have  fallen  a 
victim  to  their  vengeance. t  In  1801,  the  society  was  re- 
stored in  R  ussia  by  the  Emperor  Paul;  and  in  1 S04,  by  King 
Ferdinand  in  Sardinia.  In  August  1814,  a  bull  was  issued 
by  the  present  Pope,  Pius  VII.  restoring  the  order  to  all 
their  former  privileges,  and  calling  upon  all  Catholic  prin- 
ces to  afford  them  protection  and  encouragement.     This 


act  of  their  revival  is  expressed  in  all  the  solemnity  of  Pa- 
pal authority  ;  and  even  affirmed  to  be  above  the  recal  or 
revision  ol  any  judge,  with  whatever  power  he  may  be 
clothed  ;  but  to  every  enlightened  mind  it  cannot  fail  to  ap- 
pear as  a  measure  altogether  incapable  of  justification, 
from  any  thing  either  in  the  history  of  Jesuitism  or  in  the 
character  of  the  present  times. 

It  would  be  in  vain  to  deny,  that  many  considerable  ad- 
vantages were  derived  by  mankind  from  the  labours  of  the 
Jesuits.  Their  ardour  in  the  study  of  ancient  literature,  and 
their  labours  in  the  instruction  of  youth,  greatly  contribu- 
ted to  the  progress  of  polite  learning.  They  have  produ- 
ced a  greater  number  of  ingenious  authors  than  all  theoth- 
ei  religious  fraternities  taken  together ;  and  though  there 
never  was  known  among  their  order  one  person  who  could 
be  said  to  possess  an  enlarged  philosophical  mind,  they  can 
boast  of  many  eminent  masters  in  the  separate  branches  of 
science,  many  distinguished  mathematicians,  antiquarians, 
critics,  and  even  some  orators  of  high  reputation.  They 
were  in  general,  also,  as  individuals,  superior  in  decency, 
and  even  purity  of  manners,  to  any  other  class  of  regular 
clergy  in  the  church  ot  Rome.  Their  active  and  literary 
spirit  furnished,  likewise,  a  most  beneficial  counteraction 
to  the  deadening  influence  of  their  contemporary  monastic 
mstilutions.  Even  the  debased  species  of  Christianity, 
which  they  introduced  among  the  savage  tribes  of  Ameri- 
ca, and  the  more  civilized  nations  of  the  East,  was  infinite- 
ly superior,  both  in  its  consolations  and  morals,  to  the 
bloody  and  licentious  rites  of  idolatry.  But  all  these  be- 
nefits by  no  means  counterbalanced  the  pernicious  effects 
of  their  influence  and  intrigues  on  the  best  interests  of 
society. 

The  essential  principles  of  the  institution,  viz.  that  their 
order  is  to  be  maintained  at  the  expense  of  society  at 
large,  and  that  the  end  sanctifies  the  means,  are  utterly  in- 
compatible with  the  welfare  of  any  community  of  men. 
Their  system  of  lax  and  pliant  morality,  justifying  every 
vice,  and  authorizing  every  atrocity,  has  left  deep  and  last- 
ing ravages  on  the  face  of  the  moral  world.  Their  zeal  to 
extend  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  of  Rome  over  every 
civil  government,  gave  currency  to  tenets  respecting  the 
duty  of  opposing  princes  who  were  hostile  to  the  Catholic 
faith,  which  shook  the  basis  of  all  political  allegiance,  and 
loosened  the  obligations  of  every  human  law.  Their  inde- 
fatigable industry,  and  countless  artifices  in  resisting  the 
progress  of  reformed  religion,  perpetuated  the  most  per- 
nicious errors  of  Popery,  and  postponed  the  triumph  of 
tolerant  and  Christian  principles.  Whence,  then,  it  may 
well  be  asked,  whence  the  recent  restoration  I  What  long 
latent  proof  has  been  discovered  of  the  excellence,  or  even 
the  expedience,  of  such  an  institution  ?  The  sentence  of 
their  abolition  was  passed  by  the  senates,  and  monarchs,  and 
statesmen,  and  divines,  of  all  religions,  and  of  almost  every 
civilized  country  in  the  world.  Almost  every  land  has 
been  stained  and  torn  by  their  crimes  ;  and  almost  every 
land  bears  on  its  public   records  the  most  solemn  protests 


*  The  Duke  de  Chosieul,  the  French  minister,  was  a  principal  agent  in  procuring  their  final  suppression,  and  the  following  origin  has 
been  assigned  to  be  the  hostility  with  which  he  pursued  the  whole  order  in  every  quarter  of  Europe.  The  Duke  having  no  emploj-ment  in 
the  government  of  France,  happened  one  evening  at  supper  to  say  something  verj-  strong  against  the  Jesuits.  Some  years  afterwards  he 
was  sent  ambassador  to  Rome,  where,  in  the  usual  routine  of  his  visits  in  that  situation,  he  called  upon  the  general  of  tlie  Jesuits,  for  whos« 
order  he  professedthe  highest  veneration.  "  Vour  Excellence  did  not  always,  I  fear,  think  so  well  of  us,"  replied  the  General.  TheDuke, 
much  surprised  at  this  observation,  begged  to  know  what  reasons  he  had  for  thinking  so,  as  he  was  not  concious  that  he  had  ever  mentioned  the 
order  but  in  terms  of  the  highest  respect.  The  General,  to  convince  him  of  the  contrary,  shewed  him  an  extract  from  a  large  register  book 
belonging  to  the  society,  in  whicli  the  particular  conversation  alluded  to,  and  the  day  and  year  in  which  it  happened,  were  minuted  down. 
The  Ambassador  blushed,  and  excused  himself  as  well  as  he  could,  and  soon  went  away,  resolving  within  himself,  whenever  he  should  become 
prime-minister,  to  destroy  a  society  that  kept  up  such  particular  and  detailed  correspondences,  of  which  it  might  make  use  to  tlie  detriment 
of  administration  and  government." —  Seward's  Biographiana. 

•f  It  was  long  a  current  story  at  Rome,  that  this  pontiff  was  accustomed  to  withdraw  in  the  course  of  the  grand  mass  to  take  some  refresh, 
ment;  that  a  young  priest,  on  one  of  these  occasio^is,  brought  chocolate  to  his  Holiness,  and  immediately  withdrew  ;  that  die  proper  offi- 
ciating priest  soon  after  appeared  with  another  cup,  the  pope  shook  his  head,  as  concious  of  having  received  a  fetal  potion  ;  that  he  pined 
from  that  day  of  a  lingering  disease,  which  reduced  his  body  to  the  appearance  of  a  skeleton  ;  and  tliat  he  was  known  to  have  said,  in  allu- 
sion to  the  secret  cause  of  Ijis  death,  "  1  am  going  to  eternity,  and  I  know  for  what." 
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against  their  existence.  Even  they  wlio  loved  popery,  but 
dreaded  the  atrocities  and  anibilion  of"  Jesuitism  ;  even  an 
infallible  pontiff,  in  his  cool  judicial  capacity,  after  a  most 
solemn  hearing,  and  in  the  lace  of  its  most  powerlul  advo- 
cates, pronounced  its  condemnation.  What  new  witness 
has  appeared  to  testify  its  virtues  ?  What  adccjuatc  cause 
been  made  out  for  its  revival  ?  If  an  instrument  is  wanted, 
(says  an  able  opponent  of  Jesuitism*,)  which  may  at  once 
quench  the  (lame  of  charity — throw   us  back  in  the  career 

ef  ages sow  the  seeds  of  everlasting  division — lay  a  train 

which  is  to  explode  in  the  citadel  of  truth,  and  overturn  her 
sacred  towers — we  venture  confidently  to  affirm  that  Jesu- 
itism is  that  instrument.  But,  as  for  any  other  advanta- 
ges either  to  Protestantism  or  Popery,  it  is  for  the  pope,  or 
any  other  infallible  reasoner,  to  shew.  Till  some  such  su- 
perior being  shall  stoop  down  to  instruct  us  on  this  point, 
and  to  establish  a  fact  which  the  Jesuits  themselves  for  two 
centuries,  and  by  a  whole  regiment  of  folios,  endeavoured 
to  establish  in  vain,  we  must  venture  to  conclude,  with  our 
forefathers,   with  the  kings,  and  queens,  and  parliaments, 


and  judges,  and  churches,  of  Europe,  and  with  the  infalli- 
ble Pope  Clement  XIV.  that  Jesuitism  is  a  public  nuis- 
ance ;  and  that  he  who  endeavours  to  let  it  loose  upon  so- 
ciety, is  chargeable  with  high  treason  against  the  common 
interests  and  happiness  of  his  species."  See  Robertson's 
Historij  of  Charles  V.  vol.  ii.  and  the  authorities  there  ci- 
ted ;  D'AUniberl's  JVarratiue  of  the  destruction  of  the  Je- 
suits ;  .A  short  view  of  the  Polity  of  the  Jesuits  in  Para- 
guay, attributed  to  the  pen  uf  Mr  Burke,  and  to  be  found 
in  the  1st  vol.  of  TVie  Eurofiean  Settlements  in  America; 
Southy's  History  of  Brazil  ;  .\iOlplius'  History  of  England 
vol.  i.  ;  Moshcim's  Ecclesiastical  History,  vol.  iv.  ;  Chris- 
tian Observer,  vol.  vi.  ;  and  ji  Brief  Account  of  the  Je- 
suits, &c.  London,  1815.  (7) 

JESUS.  See  Christianity,  Ecclesiastical  History, 
and  Theology. 

JET.     See  Mineralooy. 

JET  D'EAU.     See   Hydrodynamics. 
JEWELS.     See  Gems  and  Mineralogy. 
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In  the  present  article,  we  propose  to  lay  before  our  rea- 
ders, in  the  fust  place,  a  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  the 
Jews,  from  the  period  of  their  return  to  Jerusalem  from 
Babylon,  and  the  rebuilding  of  their  city  and  temple  under 
Ezra  and  Nehcmiah,  when  the  scriptures  leave  ofl  any 
farther  accounts,  and  when  profane  lustorinns  begin  to  take 
notice  of  them,  till  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  under 
Titus; — in  the  second  place,  notices  of  their  history  since 
that  event,  especially  such  as  relate  to  their  history  in 
England  ; — and  lastly,  a  general  view  of  their  opinions,  tra- 
ditions, rites,  and  ceremonies. 

L  In  the  year  534  B.  C.  the  foundations  of  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem  wei'C  laid  ;  and  after  a  great  many  obstacles 
and  delays  it  was  finished,  as  related  in  the  books  of  Ezra 
and  Nehemiah.  The  last  of  these  chiefs  died  about  the 
year  409  B.  C.  He  justly  may  be  ranked  among  the  great 
characters  of  ancient  history.  He  forsook  a  place  of  influ- 
ence at  the  most  splendid  court  of  Asia  to  encounter  every 
hardship,  actuated  by  the  patriotic  and  beneficent  wish  of 
bestowing  independence  and  lKip|)inc5S  upon  his  poor,  ig- 
norant, and  wretched  countrymen,  and  of  raising  them,  l)y 
moral  and  religious  education,  to  the  ratrk  of  a  biave,  in- 
dustrious, and  comparatively  virtuous  nation.  Before  Ne- 
hemiah, the  Jews  were  addicted  to  idolatry,  and  totally 
ignorant  of  a  future  state ;  he  however  succeeded,  by  a 
wise  and  judicious  selection  of  their  laws  and  traditions, 
and  by  directing  their  attention  more  to  practice  than  to 
disputation,  in  rendering  them  austerely  moral,  and  brave 
defeiiders  of  their  independence. 

Still  there  existed  sources  of  calamity  and  distress  among 
them  ;  their  country  was  only  a  province  of  Syria,  subject 
to  the  kings  of  Persia.  The  Syrian  governors,  in  order  to 
secure  and  extend  their  influence  and  power-,  conferred  the 
administration  of  affairs  upon  the  high-priests.  The  bad 
effects  of  this  measure  soon  became  apparent,  in  creating 
jealousies  among  those  who  thought  they  had  a  claim  to 
this  office.  The  first  public  calamity  that  befel  the  Jewish 
nation,  after  their  return  from  Babylon,  occurred  in  the 
year  351  B.  C. ;  when,  in  consequence  of  their  having  of- 
fended the  king  of  Persia,  he  took  Jericho,  and  carried  off 


all  the  inhabitants  captives.  When  Alexander  invaded 
Persia,  they  seem  to  have  pursued  commerce  with  such 
p-reat  success,  that  it  appeared  to  that  monarch  an  object 
to  obtain  the  settlement  of  Jewish  colonies  in  his  sea 
ports.  He  also  favoured  them  in  many  other  respects  ; 
but  the  slory  of  his  interview  with  the  high-priest  seems  of 
very  doubtful  cr-edit.  On  the  death  of  Alexander-,  Judea 
from  its  locality,  lying  between  Syria  and  Egypt,  was  ex- 
posed to  all  the  revolutions  and  wars  whicli  his  successors 
waged  with  each  other.  After  Ptolemy  had  succeeded  in 
wr-csting  Syria  and  Phoenicia  from  Leomeilon,  he  laid  siege 
to  Jerusalem.  The  Jews  wei-e  prepared  for  a  long  and  ob- 
stinate i-csistance  ;  but  Ptolemy,  being  informed  that  they 
would  not  figliton  their  Sabbath,  assaulted  the  city  on  that 
day,  and  easily  took  it.  When  this  monarch,  five  years  after- 
wards, was  obliged  to  yield  Judea  to  Antigonus,  the  latter 
behaved  to  the  Jews  in  such  a  tyi-aiinical  manner,  that  great 
numbers  of  tliom  fled  into  Egypt  and  Syria,  and  Judea  seem- 
ed in  danger  of  being  entirely  <lepopulated,  till  it  was  reco- 
vered by  Ptolemy  in  tlie  year  292  B.  C.  In  the  reign  of 
Ptolemy  Philopatcr,  a  dreadful  persecution  was  carried  on 
against  them,  in  consequence  of  their  attempting  to  prevent 
that  monarch  from  profaning  the  temple,  by  entering  into 
the  sanctuary. 

On  their  ready  submission,  in  the  year  204  B.  C.  to  An- 
tiochus  the  Great,  they  guined  such  a  stt-onir  hold  on  his 
favour,  that  he  promised  .0  restore  Jerusalem  to  its  former 
splendour,  to  recall  the  Jews,  and  to  r-eplace  them  as  fur  as 
possible  in  their  ancient  privileges.  He  actually  granted 
an  exemption  of  taxes  to  all  the  dispersed  Jews  that  would 
come,  within  a  limited  time,  to  settle  in  Jerusalem  ;  and  he 
ordered  all  who  were  slaves  in  his  dominions  to  be  set  free. 
But  the  Jews  were  not  long  to  enjoy  this  prosperity.  About 
the  year  176  B.C.  a  quarrel  happened  between  the  high- 
priest  and  the  governor  of  the  temple,  which  was  attended 
with  the  most  fatal  consequences,  a  civil  war  ensuing,  in 
which  many  fell  on  both  sides.  When  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
ascended  the  throne  of  Syria,  Jason,  the  high-pr-iesl's  broth- 
er, purchased  from  that  monarch  the  high-priesthood; 
and  afterwards  introduced  Grecian  custonns,  and  the   cer<.-» 


*  Ch-islian  Observer,  vol.  xiv. 
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tiioniesof  paganism  among  the  Jews.  From  this  time  the 
service  of  the  temple  was  neglected,  and  a  general  apos- 
tacy  took  place.  The  power  of  Jason,  however,  was  not  of 
long  continuance  ;  for  his  brother  Menclaus  having  offered 
to  the  Syrian  monarch  a  higher  price  than  Jason  gave  for 
the  priesthood,  and  having  moreover  promised  to  renounce 
Judaism,  and  embrace  the  religion  of  the  Greeks  in  all 
respects,  that  monarch  gave  Mcnelaus  a  force  suflicientlo 
drive  Jason  out  of  Jerusalem.  Menelaus  conducted  him- 
self with  great  tyranny  towards  the  Jews, who  complained  of 
him  to  Antiochus;  but  that  monarch  paid  no  attention  to 
their  complaints  so  long  as  Mcnelaus  could  procure  money 
to  bribe  him.  About  the  year  170  B.  C.  Antiochus  marched 
against  Jerusalem,  iri  consecjuence  of  the  Jows  having  re- 
belled, and  made  great  rejoicings  on  the  report  that  he  had 
been  killed  at  the  siege  of  Alexandria.  He  soon  made  him- 
self master  of  tlie  city,  where  he  behaved  with  such  cruel- 
ly, that  it  is  supposed,  in  the  course  of  three  days,  40,000 
Jews  were  killed,  and  as  many  sold  for  slaves.  Menelaus 
still  retairied  the  protection  and  favour  of  the  Syrian  mo- 
narch, and  if  possible  exceeded  his  former  acts  of  tyranny 
and  cruelty.  But  the  Jews  were  reserved  for  yet  greater 
calamities;  for,  about  the  year  168  B.  C.  Antiochus,  hav- 
ing been  most  severely  mortified  by  the  Romans,  resolved 
to  wreak  his  vengeance  on  the  Jews.  He  accordingly  dis- 
patched an  army  of  22,000  men  to  plunder  all  their  cities, 
to  murder  all  the  men,  and  to  sell  the  women  and  children 
for  slaves.  The  Jews,  incapable  of  resistance,  beheld 
their  city  taken,  their  temple  profaned,  and  their  religion 
abolished.  About  10,000  of  them,  who  escaped  tiie  slaugh- 
ter, were  carried  away  captive.  In  order  still  more  effec- 
tually to  accomplish  his  purpose,  the  Syrian  ivionarch  or- 
dered the  temple  to  be  dedicated  to  Jupiter  Olympius,  and 
his  statue  to  be  set  up  on  the  altar  of  buriit-offeriag.  All 
whoretused  to  come  and  worship  were  massacred,  or  tor- 
tured till  they  complied.  Altars,  groves  and  statues  were 
raised  throughout  Judea,  at  which  the  inhabitants  were 
compelled  to  w  orship,  while  it  was  instant  death  to  observe 
the  Sabbath  circumcision,  or  any  other  of  the  lites  and  ce- 
remonies instituted  by  Moses. 

The  Jews  now  yielded  to  despair,when  an  eminent  priest 
named  Maltathias,  had  the  courage  to  oppose  the  orders  of 
the  king,  and,  by  his  example  and  exhortations,  roused  the 
spirits  and  the  zeal  of  his  countrymen.  In  the  year  167 
B.  C.  Mattathias,  finding  that  his  followers  daily  incieased 
in  number,  attacked  the  Syrians  and  apostate  Jews,  march- 
ing from  city  to  city,  overturning  the  idolatrous  altais,  and 
opening  the  synagogues.  He  was  so  successful,  that  in  the 
space  of  a  year  he  had  extended  his  reformation  through- 
out a  considerable  part  of  Judea,  and  he  could  probably 
iiave  completed  it  had  he  not  died. 

He  Was  succeeded  by  the  famous  Judas  Maccabeus,  who 
at  the  head  ol  6000  men  made  himself  master  of  some  of 
the  strongest  fortresses  in  Judea,  and  after  defeating  the 
Syrians  in  five  pitched  battles,  drove  them  entirely  out  of 
theeountiy,  except  from  a  strong  fort  built  over  against 
the  temple.  In  the  year  163  B.  C.  after  the  death  of  Anti- 
ochus, a  peace  was  concluoed  upon  terms  very  advantage- 
ous to  the  Jewish  nation  ;  but  it  was  not  of  long  continu- 
ance. Judas  was  again  successful  in  five  engagements; 
in  the  sixth  however,  having  been  abandoned  by  all  his 
troops  exccpi  800,  he,  together  with  his  gallant  band,  was 
slain  in  the  ytcir  161  B.  C.  Jonathan  and  Simon,  his  bro- 
thers, succeeded  him.  The  latter  drove  the  Syrian  garri- 
son horn  the  fortress  of  Jerusalem,  but  was  at  last  treache- 
rously murdered  by  his  son-in-law  about  135  B.  C. 

Simon  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Hyrcan,  who  made 
himself  master  of  all  Palestine,  as  well  as  of  Samaria  and 
Galilee.    He  was  successful  and  happy  till  the  last  year  of 


his  life,  wlien  he  became  involved  in  a  quarrel  with  the 
Pharisees,  which  is  supposed  to  have  shortened  his  days. 
The  factious  and  turbulent  spirit  of  this  sect  also  proved 
very  troublesome  to  Alexander  Jannjeus,  who  obtained  the 
royal  power  in  the  year  105  B.  C.  and  who  seems  to  have 
been  a  monai'ch  of  great  activity,  enterprise  and  talent. 
While  he  was  engaged  in  subduing  his  foreign  enemies, 
the  Pharisees  laised  a  rebellion  at  home,  but  this  he 
quashed  in  the  year  86  B.  C.  and  by  treating  them  with 
very  great  severity,  not  to  say  cruelty,  he  prevented  them 
from  again  disturbing  his  reign.  Alexander  having  made 
several  conquests  in  Syria,  died  about  79  B.  C.  He  left  two 
sons,  Hyrcaims  and  Aristobulus,  but  bequeathed  the  gov- 
ernment to  his  wife  as  long  as  she  lived.  The  Pharisees 
by  this  time  had  again  put  forth  their  power,  and  became 
so  turbulent  as  to  render  the  situation"of  the  queen  very  un- 
pleasant; they  even  compelled  her  to  persecute  the  Saddu- 
cees  in  a  most  cruel  manner.  On  her  death,  contests  began 
betw-een  her  sons  :  the  Pharisees  supported  Hyrcanus,  but 
his  army  deserting  to  Aristobulus,  the  former  was  obliged 
to  abandon  all  title  both  to  the  Royal  and  pontifical  dignity. 
His  party,  notwithstanding,  still  existed  and  were  active ; 
and  having  obtained  the  assistance  of  the  King  of  Arabia, 
invaded  Judea,  defeated  Aristobulus,  and  closely  beseigcd 
him  in  Jerusalem.  In  this  situation  the  latter  called  in  the 
Romans,  and  by  their  means  drove  the  Arabians  out  of  the 
country. 

After  this  both  the  brothers  agreed  to  constitute  Pom- 
pey,  at  that  time  commander  in  chief  of  all  the  Roman  for- 
ces in  the  east,  the  arbitrator  of  their  differences.  Pompey 
had  resolved  to  take  the  part  of  Hyrcanus,  and  Aristobulus 
suspecting  this,  prepared  to  defend  himself  against  the 
Romans.  On  this  the  Roman  general  summoned  him  to 
appear  before  him,  which  he  reluctantly  did.  Pompey  in- 
sistfcd  that  he  should  deliver  up  all  the  foitified  places  he 
possessed.  Upon  this  he  fled  to  Jerusalem,  but  being 
quickly  followed  by  Punipey,to  prevent  hostilities,  he  pro- 
mised to  pay  him  a  large  sum  of  money.  Some  troops 
were  accordingly  sent  to  receive  the  stipulated  sum,  but 
they  were  repulsed  by  the  garrison  of  Jeiusalem.  This 
exasperated  Pompey  so  much  that  he  immediately  march- 
ed against  that  city.  The  Jews  were  still  so  scrupulous, 
that  they  would  not  do  any  thing  on  the  Sabbath  to  prevent 
the  besiegers  from  cairying  on  their  works.  The  city  was 
therefore  taken  in  the  year  63  B.  C.  Twelve  thousand  of 
the  inhabitants  were  slaughtered,  and  many  more  put  an 
end  to  their  own  lives.  Hyrcanus  was  restored  to  the  dig- 
nity of  higli-priest,  with  the  title  of  pririce, .  but  forbidden 
to  assume  the  title  of  king,  or  to  extend  his  territories  be- 
yond Judea.  The  walls  of  Jerusalem  were  destroyed,  and 
a  Roman  governor  and  garrison  were  lefi  in  it.  Aristobu- 
lus, and  his  two  sons  Alexander  and  Anligonus,  were  car- 
lied  by  Pompey  to  Rome  ;  but  Alexander  escaped  into  Ju- 
dea, and  raised  an  army  of  1 1,500  men.  Hyrcanus  on  this 
applietl  to  the  Romans  for  assistance  :  Alexander  ventured 
a  battle,  but  was  defeated  wiih  considerable  loss.  After 
this,  his  mother  contrived  to  make  his  peace  with  the  Ro- 
mans. Judea  was  at  this  period  divided  into  five  districts, 
in  each  of  w  hich  a  separate  couil  of  judicature  war  erected. 
The  first  of  these  was  at  Jerusalem  ;  the  second  at  Gudara; 
the  third  at  ,\math  ;  the  fourth  at  Jericho;  and  the  fifth  at 
Sephoris  in  Galilee. 

The  Jews  having  ingratiated  themselves  with  Caesar, 
during  the  civil  wars  between  him  and  Pompey,  were  so 
highly  favoured  while  he  lived,  that  they  couUl  scarcely  be 
said  to  feel  the  Roman  yoke.  After  his  death,howevcr,great 
commotions  prevailed  among  them,  wiiich  were  not  put 
down  till  Herod,  who  was  created  King  of  Judea  by  Marc 
Anthony  in  the  year  40  B.  C.  was  firmly  established  on  the 
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throne  by  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  tl>e  Romans  in  37  B.  try,  wee  divided  inlo  two  parties  :  one  were  for  submitting 
C  But  the  Jews  soon  fouml  that  ihcy  bad  onlv  chanjicd  to  the  Romans,  the  other  opposed  all  peaceable  measures. 
civil  commolions  for  the  most  dreadful  tyranny.  The  whole  This  disscmion  was  not  confined  to  Jerusalem,  but  spread 
conduct  of  Herod  was  so  cruel,  that  an  attempt  was  made     throu-h  all  the  cities,  towns,^  and  vijla^e^s  of  Judea ;  ever 

todestroy  him.  This,  however,  did  not  succeed  ;  and  Herod,     '  "        '  

having  discovered  the  authors  of  the  plot,  caused  them  and 
their  families  to  be  put  to  death.  Shortly  after  this,  how- 
ever, he  rtRained,  in  some  degree,  the  confidence  and  at- 
tachment of  his  subjects,  by  his  j;encrosity  to  them  durins; 
a  famine.     About  the  year  23  B.  C.  he  rebuilt  the  temple 


even 
houses  and  ianiilies  were  divided  against  each  other.  Jeru- 
salem was  the  scene  of  their  contentions.  The  city  was 
filled  with  butcheries  of  the  most  horrid  kind.  Twelve 
thousand  persons  of  noble  extraction,  and  in  tlie  flower  of 
their  age,  were  put  to  death  by  the  Zealots,  for  so  that  party 
_  who  were   for  war  with  the   Romans  were   called.     The 

^vith  LM-cat  splendour"  andmagnificence.  These,  however.  Zealots,  after  having  massacred  or  driven  away  the  oppo- 
werc  only  intervals  of  his  cruelty  and  tyranny.  At  length,  site  party,  turned  their  arms  against  themselves,  till,  in  the 
he  was  seized  with  a  most  loathsome  and  incurable  disease,  year  72  A.  D.  Titus  advanced  at  the  head  ot  a  powerful 
of  which  he  died.  He  divided  his  kingdom  among  his  sons  army  against  Jerusalem.  This  for  a  while  suspended  their 
in  the  following  manner:  To  Arcbelaus,  he  allotted  Judea  ;  mutual  animosities  ;  but  they  soon  returned  to  them,  and 
to  Herod,  or  Antipas,  Galilee  and  Pirca ;  and  to  Philip,  thus  facilitated  the  triumph  of  the  Romans. 
Trachonitis,  Gaulon,  Batanea,  and  Panias.  As  Titus  wished,  if  possible,  to  preserve  the  city,  he  sent 

No  sooner  was  his  death  known,  than  tumults,  seditions,     the  besieged  offers  of  peace,  but  they  were  rejected  ;  upon 
and  insurrections  arose.     An  appeal  was  made  to  Angus-     which  he  resolved  to  carry  on  the  seige  with  vigour ;  a  fort- 

"  ■  night  after  it  commenced,  a  breach  was  made  in  the  outer 

wall,  by  which  the  Romans  entered,  the  Jews  retiring  be- 
hind the  next  in.;losure.  Five  days  after  gaining  this 
advantage,  the  Romans  entered  into  the  second  inclo- 
sure.  Famine  and  pestilence  now  raged  in  the  city  to  a 
dreadful  degree;  and  these  scourges  were  increased  by  in- 
testine feuds.  As  soon  as  Titus  learned  their  condition,  be 
again  offered  them  peace  ;  but  his  offer  was  rejected.  Ui)on 
this,  he  caused  the  city  to  be  surrounded  with  a  strong  wall, 
which,  though  nearly  five  milts  in  circuit,  was  finished  in 
three  days.  By  means  of  it,  tlie  besieged  could  not  escape, 
nor  receive  provisions  or  succour.  Nothing  could  be  more 
dreadful  than  the  famished  condition  to  which  they  were 
now  reduced.  It  was  at  this  juncture,  according  to  Jose- 
phus,  that   a   mother  butchered  and    ate   her  own    child. 


tus,  who  made  the  following  division  of  the  kingdom 
Archclaus  had  one  half,  with  the  title  of  Ethnarch.  His 
portion  contained  Judea  Proper,  Idumea,  and  Samaria. 
The  remainder  was  divided  between  Philip  and  Herod  ;  the 
former  of  whom  had  Trachonitis,  Batanea,  and  Auranitis, 
together  with  a  small  part  of  Galilee  ;  the  latter  had  the 
rest  of  Galilee,  and  the  countries  beyond  the  Jordan. 

A  few  years  after  this  division,  Arcbelaus  was  summon- 
ed to  Rome  by  the  Emperor,  in  consequence  of  complaints 
against  his  tyranny.  His  effects  were  confiscated,  himself 
banished,  and  a  Roman  governor  api)ointed  over  Judea, 
which  was  declared  a  Roman  province.  The  Jews,  dis- 
satisfied at  this  arrangement,  and,  moreover,  excited  to 
tumult  by  the  taxes  imposed  upon  them  by  their  new  mas- 
ters,  were  seldom  quiet;  their  restlessness  was  increased 

by  their  expectation  at  this  time  of  their  Messiah;  anti,  as  When  Titus  heard  of  this  horrid  deed,  he  swore  he  would 
they  anticipated  in  him  a  temporal  prince,  they  looked  for-  effect  the  total  extirpation  of  the  city  and  people.  About 
ward  to  his  coming  as  the  era  of  their  emancipation  from  the  end  of  July,  the  Romans  gained  possession  of  the  fer- 
tile Roman  yoke,  and  their  restoration  to  national  indepen-  tress  Aiitonia,  which  obliged  the  Jews  to  set  fire  to  the 
dence  and  power.  The  governors  appointed  by  the  Romans  galleries  which  joined  it  to  the  temjile.  The  factious  in 
were  frequently  changed,  but  seldom  was  the  change  bene-  the  city,  instead  of  mutually  yielding  and  opposing  the  ene- 
iicial  to  the  Jews.  About  the  16th  year  of  Christ,  Pontius  my,  grew  more  embittered  against  each  other  ;  and  one  of 
Pilate  was  appointed  governor  :  his  administration  was  one  them  actually  plundered  the  temple.  On  the  8th  of  August, 
continued  scene  of  rapine,  tyranny,  and  cruelty.  Seven  Titus  having  in  vain  endeavoured  to  save  that  edifice,  order- 
years  after  his  condemnation  of  our  Saviour,  he  was  re-  ed  the  gates  of  it  to  be  set  on  fire  ;  but  he  afterwards  caused 
moved  from  the  government,  and  Agrippa,  the  grandson  of  the  fire  to  be  extinguished  before  the  temple  itself  was  de- 
Herod,  was  raised  to  the  royal  dignity.  His  character  and  stroyed.  On  the  10th  of  that  month,  he  determined  on  a 
conduct  were  similar  to  those  of  his  grandfather,  and  his  general  assault ;  but  before  this  took  place,  the  temple  was 
death  was  equally  dreadful  and  singular.  On  his  death,  set  on  fire,  whether  by  the  Jews  or  the  Roman  soldiers  is 
Judea  was  again  declared  a  Roman  province.  The  gover-  uncertain.  Titus  in  vain  endeavoured  to  extinguish  the 
nors  appointed  to  rule  over  it  were  distinguished  for  every  flames :  his  soldiers  would  not  obey  his  orders  for  that  pur- 
species  of  vice  ;  and  from  them  the  Jews  suffered  so  much,     pose.     A  dreadful  massacre  followed  soon  afterwards,  in 


that  many  of  the  inhabitants  emigrated.  About  this  time 
it  was  computed  that  there  were  in  Jerusalem  between 
2,500,000  and  3,000,000  Jews. 

In  the  year  67  A.  D.  that  fatal  war  between  the  Jews  and 
the  Romans  commenced,  wHiich  ended  in  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  and  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews.  The  imme- 
diate cause  of  this  war  was,  a  dispute  between  the  Jews  and 
the  Syrians  respecting  the  city  of  Caesarea.  Nero  decided 
the  (juestion  against  the  former,  who  immediately  took  up 


which  many  thousands  perished.  In  the  meantime,  great 
preparations  were  making  for  an  attack  on  the  palace, 
which  took  place  on  the  8th,  when  the  city  was  entered  by 
Titus.  The  whole  number  of  Jews  who  perished  during 
this  war  is  computed  at  nearly  1,500.000.  Three  castles 
were  still  untakcn,  two  of  which  soon  capitulated;  but  the 
third,  Massador,  made  a  desperate  resistance.  It  was  ex- 
tremely strong ;  and  the  Roman  general,  having  in  vain 
tried  his  engines  and  battering  rams  against  it,  ordered  it 


arms.  Dreadful  cruelties  were  committed  by  both  parties,  to  be  surrounded  with  a  high  wall,  and  the  gates  to  be  then 
but  the  Jews  suffered  most :  20,000  of  them  were  massa-  set  on  fire.  In  this  dreadful  situation,  the  commander  per- 
cred  by  the  Syrians  and  Romans  at  Caesarea  ;  50,000  at  suaded  the  Jews  to  kill  their  wives  and  children,  and  after- 
Alexandria ;  2000  at  Ptolemais;  and  3500  at  Jerusalem,  wards  to  choose  ten  men,  by  lot,  which  should  kill  all  the 
Soon  after  these  massacres,  the  Jews  obtained  some  partial  rest,  and  lastly,  one  out  of  these  ten  to  dispatch  them  and 
and  temporary  successes,  in  consequence  of  which  Vespa-  himself;  having  previously  to  his  own  destruction  set  fire  to 
sian  was  sent  into  Judea  with  an  army  of  60,000  men  in  the  the  place.  This  was  accordingly  done.  Two  women, 
year  68  A.  D.  His  success  was  great  and  rapid,  while  the  however,  who  had  concealed  themselves,  came  out,  when 
Jews,  instead  of  uniting  to  oppose  him,  and  save  their  coun-  the  Romans  were  preparing  to  scale  the  wall,  and  acquaint- 
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ed  lliem  with  the  fate  of  theiv  town's  peopic.     Thus  ended 
the  Jewish  nation  and  worship  in  iheir  own  country. 

II.  It  is  uncertain  at  wliat  period  tlie  Jews  first  settled 
in  England.  From  the  preface  to  Leland's  Collections,  it 
appears  that  Mr.  Richard  Waller  believed  them  to  have 
settled  here  during  the  government  of  the  Romans.  This 
opinion  was  founded  on  the  circumstance  of  a  Roman  brick 
having  been  found  at  London,  having  on  one  side  a  bas-re- 
lief representing  Sampson  driving  the  foxes  into  a  field  of 
corn.  Ftom  the  elegance  of  the  sculpture,  and  other  cir- 
cumstances, it  was  inferred  that  this  brick  could  not  be  the 
work  of  later  ages  ;  and  if  Roman,  of  Roman  Jews,  from 
the  subject.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the 
Jews  were  numerous  in  England  so  early  as  the  year  740, 
since  the  24th  paragraph  of  the  Canonical  Excerptions, 
published  by  Egbright,  Archbishop  of  York,  in  that  year, 
forbids  any  Cliristians  to  be  present  at  the  Jewish  feasts. 
In  a  charter  of  Witglaff,  King  of  Mercia,  made  to  the 
monks  of  Croyland,  there  are  confirmed  to  them  not  only 
such  lands  as  had  been  given  to  the  monastery  by  the  kings 
of  Mercia,  but  all  their  possessions  whatever,  whether  they 
were  originally  bestowed  on  them  by  Christians  or  Jews. 
During  the  feudal  ages,  the  Jews,  from  their  aversion  to 
war,  and  their  love  of  gain,  seem  to  have  been  the  most 
opulent,  as  well  as  the  most  polished  and  enlightened  poi- 
tion  of  the  laity.  They  were  the  only  bankers  of  the  period. 
They  conducted  foreign  trade,  and  in  the  course  of  it  often 
visited  the  countries  of  southern  Europe.  Most  of  the 
gold  and  silver  ornaments  for  altars  were  wi  ought  by  them. 
William  Rufus  encouraged  them  to  enter  into  solemn  con- 
tests with  his  bishops  concerning  the  true  faith  ;  swearing, 
by  the  faith  of  St.  Luke,  his  favourite  oath,  that,  if  the  Jews 
were  victorious  in  the  dispute,  he  would  turn  Jew  himself 
Accordingly  during  his  reign  there  was  a  public  meeting 
for  this  disputation,  at  which  the  Jews  opposed  the  Chiis- 
tians  with  so  much  vigour,  promptitude,  and  acutcness,  that 
the  clergy  felt  considerable  anxiety  respecting  the  issue. 
^  Heniy  II.  in  the  24th  year  of  his  reign,  grimted  a  burial- 

"  place  to  the  Jews  on  the  outside  of  every  city  where  they 
,  ^welt.  At  this  period,  one  Joshua,  a  Jew,  furnished  the 
icbels  in  Irelantl  with  great  sums  of  money  ;  and  another 
Jew  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds  took  in  pledge  certain  vessels 
appropriated  to  the  service  of  the  altar.  Such  was  the 
confidence  they  felt  either  in  tlieir  numbers  or  their  wealth, 
that  at  this  lime  they  underrated  tlio  highest  dignitaries  of 
the  church.  In  the  year  1 188,  the  parliament  of  Northamp- 
ton proposed  to  assess  the  Jews  at  60,000/.,  and  the  Chris- 
tians at  70,000/.  towards  carrying  o\\  a  projected  war.  In 
the  reign  of  Richard  I.  the  prejudices  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land seem  to  have  been  for  the  first  time  generally  and 
strongly  excited  against  them.  A  crusade  had  been  re- 
solved on  ;  the  populace,  roused  by  the  declamations  of  the 
clergy,  easily  turned  their  zeal  against  the  Jews.  In  Lon- 
don  their  houses  were  broken  open  and  plundered.  On 
this  occasion,  three  persons  only  were  punished,  who 
through  mistake  had  damaged  the  houses  of  Christians. 
In  the  space  of  six  months,  the  persecution  of  the  Jews 
became  general  througiiout  the  kingdom.  The  i^ost  dread- 
ful outrage  against  them  was  committed  at  Sta  iford  fair. 
Here  were  collected  an  immense  number  of  the  populace, 
who  were  preparing  to  go  with  the  king  to  the  Holy  Land. 
As  for  this  enterprise  they  had  already  expended  the  little 
property  they  possessed,  they  resolved  to  force  the  Jews 
also  to  contribute  their  share.  With  this  intention,  they 
attacked  them  when  assembled  hi  great  numbers  at  this 
fair,  and  quickly  made  themselves  masters  both  of  their 
persons  and  fortunes;  tl^e  former  of  which  they  treated 
with  all  kinds  of  barbaritv.     A  few  of  them  were  so  for- 


tunate as  to  obtain  shelter  in  the  castle.  The  king  did  not 
endeavour  to  prevent  this  outrage,  nor  did  he  punish  it.  At 
this  period,  it  is  supposed  by  some  writers  that  they  invent- 
ed bills  of  exchange,  since  mention  seems  to  be  made  of 
them  by  the  name  of  Starra,  (from  the  Hebrew  Shetar,)  in 
certain  Latin  documents  of  this  era.  By  an  edict  of  Richard 
I.  for  registering  their  property,  it  appears  that  they  were 
still  permitted  to  exercise  the  liberal  professions  ;  this  edict 
ordering  that  their  contracts  should  be  made  in  the  pre- 
sence of  two  assigned  lawyers  who  were  Jews,  two  who 
were  Christians,  and  two  public  notaries.  This  king  also 
appointed  Justicers  of  the  Jews,  whose  business  it  was  to 
collect  and  pay  into  the  excheriuer  the  taxes  assessed  upon 
them.  The  Jews  found  their  situation  under  Richard  so 
intolerable,  that  nearly  all  the  wealthier  of  them  emigrated, 
and  there  was  a  consequent  defalcation  of  the  revenue. 
This  was  so  considerable  in  the  reign  of  John,  that  that 
monarch,  in  the  year  1 199,  used  his  utmost  endeavours  to 
tempt  them  back  to  England  ;  not  only  confirming  their 
ancient  privileges,  but  granting  them  new  ones,  particu- 
larly that  of  appointing  a  high-priest.  Upon  this,  many  of 
them  returned  ;  but  they  were  more  cruelly  plundered  than 
ever.  It  has  been  remarked,  that  Magna  Charta  sanctions 
an  injustice  to  this  ill-used  race,  by  enacting,  that  "  if  any 
persons  have  borrowed  money  of  the  Jews,  more  or  less, 
and  die  before  they  have  paid  the  debt,  the  debt  shall  not 
increase  while  the  heir  is  under  age ;"  but,  in  our  opinion, 
this  clause  had  no  reference  to  the  Jews  as  Jews,  but  merely 
as  money-lenders,  and  as  they  were  the  only  money-lenders 
of  that  period,  they  alone  are  mentioned. 

As  long  as  the  rage  for  crusading  lasted,  the  Jews  were 
liable  to  great  indignities  and  oppression,  particularly  from 
those  who  had  performed  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem. 
Against  these,  Henry  III.  ordered  them  to  be  protected; 
he  also  liberated  such  as  were  in  prison.  In  order  to  dis- 
tinguish them,  he  directed  them  to  wear  upon  the  fore  part 
of  their  upper  garment  two  broad  stripes  of  white  linen  or 
parchment.  It  was  in  this  reign  that  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  the  Bishops  of  Lincoln  and  Norwich,  pub- 
lished injunctions  throughout  their  respective  dioceses,  that 
no  Christian  should  presume  to  have  any  communication 
with  the  Jews,  or  sell  them  any  provisions,  under  pain  of 
excommunication.  The  king,  however,  interfered  in  their 
behalf;  and  thus  rescued  them  from  starving.  The  prior 
of  Dunstable  was  more  liberal  than  his  superiors;  for, 
about  this  time,  he  granted  to  several  Jews  liberty  to  re- 
side on  his  land,  and  to  enjoy  all  the  privileges  which  his 
other  vassals  enjoyed,  in  consideration  of  the  annual  pay- 
ment of  two  silver  spoons. 

In  the  year  1230,  the  Jews  took  advantage  of  the  pro- 
tection and  favour  of  Henry,  and  erected  a  very  costly  and 
magnificent  synagogue  in  London  ;  but  the  people  petition- 
ed the  king  to  take  it  from  them,  and  have  it  consecrated, 
which  was  accordingly  done.  In  the  18th  year  of  his  reign, 
on  a  petition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Newcastle,  he  granted 
them  the  privilege  that  no  Jew  should  ever  reside  among 
them.  It  was  during  the  reign  of  Henry  that  the  Lombards 
settled  in  England,  and  by  gradually  superseding  the  Jews 
in  the  lending  of  money,  and  thus  rendering  them  less 
necessary,  paved  the  way  for  worse  treatrnent  than  they 
had  hitherto  experienced.  To  such  a  pitch  of  hatred  was 
the  prejudice  which  had  been  gradually  instilled  into  the 
people  against  the  Jews  arrived,  that  in  1262,  the  barons, 
being  then  opposed  to  the  king,  and  wishing  to  bind  the 
citizens  of  London  to  their  cause,  ordered  700  Jews  to  be 
slaughtered  at  once,  their  houses  to  be  plundered,  and  their 
new  synagogue  burnt.  It  was,  however,  rebuilt ;  but  in 
1270  it  was  taken  from  them,  on  the  complaint  of  the  Friars 
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penitents,  lliai  they  were  not  iiblc  lo  make  the  body  of 
Chribl  in  quiet,  on  account  of  the  j^real  howlings  which 
tlic  Jews  made  duiini;  tlicir  worship. 

In  tlie  third  year  of  Edward  I.  a  law  passed  tlic  Commons 
concerning  Judaism,  wiiich  seemed  to  promise  them  some 
security.  Nevertheless,  in  the  year  1290,  this  monarch 
seized  on  all  their  real  estates,  and  l)anished  the  whole  of 
them  from  the  kingdom.  From  1 5,000  to  1 6,00n  Jews  were 
thus  ruined,  and  then  expelled.  They  left  behind  them 
several  valuable  libraries,  parlicularly  at  Stamford  and  Ox- 
ford. The  latter  being  sold  among  the  students,  most  of 
the  Hebrew  books  were  bought  by  the  famous  Roger 
Bacon,  who,  in  a  short  note  wiiiten  in  one  of  them,  declares 
they  were  of  great  service  to  him  in  his  studies.  The  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Jews  at  this  time  was  so  complete,  that  no 
farther  traces  of  them  in  England  occur  till  long  after  the 
Reformation. 

Oliver  Cromwell  made  the  first  attempt  to  restore  to 
England  the  industry  and  wealth  of  the  Jews  :  the  inter- 
course between  them  was  managed  by  means  of  one  Henry 
Martin,  who  persuaded  a  deputation  t-om  the  J.ews  at  Am- 
sterdam to  wait  upon  the  English  ambassador  there:  fioin 
him  they  obtained  permission  to  send  a  public  envoy  with 
proposals  to  London.  Manassch  lien  Israel,  who  siiled 
himself  a  divine  and  doctor  of  physic,  but  who  was  in  reality 
a  printer  and  bookseller,  was  selected  for  this  embassy,  of 
which  he  published  a  particular  account.  On  his  arrival 
in  England,  he  presented  an  address  to  Cromwell,  recog- 
nising his  authority,  and  solicting  his  protection.  On  the 
4th  ofDecember  1655, the  Protector  summoned  a  conven- 
tion, consisting  of  two  lawyers,  seven  citizens,  aT)d  14  noted 
prvachers,  to  consult  upon  this  request  of  the  Jews  ;  but  he 
found  so  much  prejudice  and  opposition,  that,  after  a  con- 
ference of  four  days,  he  dissolved  the  meeting.  Wliile 
this  aflair  was  pending,  a  Rabbi  propagated  the  opinion 
that  Cromwell  was  the  expected  Messiah.  About  this 
time  a  few  appear  to  have  settled  in  London,  since,  in  the 
year  1663,  their  register  of  births  contained  twelve  names; 
and  during  the  whole  reign  of  Charles  IL  who  introduced 
the  sale  of  patents  of  denization,  their  numbers  increased. 
In  1684,  James  H.  remitted  the  alien  duly  upon  all  goods 
exported  in  favour  of  the  Jews.  This  privilege  was  oppo- 
sed by  the  English  merchants,  petitions  from  the  Ham- 
burgh company,  from  the  Eastland  company,  and  from  57 
of  the  leading  merchants  of  the  city,  being  presented 
against  it.  After  the  Revolution,  this  privilege  was  taken 
away  from  the  Jews.  In  the  first  year  of  Queen  Anne,  a. 
statute  was  passed  to  encourage  the  conversion  of  young 
Jews,  by  emancipating  such  converts  from  all  dependence 
upon  their  parents  ;  and  in  the  6tli  year  of  George  II.  it  was 
proposed  that  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Court  of  Aldermen  of 
London  should  apply  to  Parliament  for  the  suppression  of 
Jew  brokers;  no  public  proceeding,  however,  ensued. 

In  the  7th  year  of  James  I.  an  act  was  passed,  preventing 
all  persons  from  being  naturalized,  unless  they  first  received 
the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper,  according  to  the  rites  of 
the  church  of  England.  This  act  effectually  excluded  the 
Jews  from  being  naturalized.  In  the  year  1753,  a  bill  was 
brought  into  the  House  of  Lords,  and  passed  there  without 
opposition,  which  provided  that  all  persons  professing  the 
Jewish  religion,  who  had  resided  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland 
for  three  years,  might  be  naturalized  witiioiit  receiving  the 
sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper.  On  the  15;h  of  April  this 
bill  was  sent  down  to  the  Ilouse  of  Commons,  and,  on  its 
second  reading,  a  motion  was  made  for  its  being  committed; 
The  bill  was  supported  by  the  petitions  of  a  few  merchants, 
chiefly  dissenters:  In  behalf  of  it,  it  was  argued,  that  it 
would  increase  the  numbers  and  wealth  of  the  people  ;  that 
a  great  portion  of  the  funds  belonging  to  foreign  Jews,  it 


would  be  higlily  politic  to  induce  them  to  follow  their 
properly  ;  that  connected  as  the  Jews  were  with  the  great 
bankers  and  monicd  interests  of  Europe,  their  residence  in 
England  would,  in  futuie  wars,  give  the  nution  a  great 
command  of  cajiital,  and  facilitate  loans;  that  even  their 
prejudices  ;is  a  sect  would  operate  in  our  favour,  and  oc- 
casion our  manufactures  to  be  dispersed  among  the  Jew- 
shopkeepers  in  Europe,  who  now  had  recourse  to  the  Jew 
merchants  of  Holland  and  other  tolerant  countries  ;  ard 
lastly,  that  Poland  had  never  risen  so  high  a  pilch  of  pios- 
perily,  as  when  her  policy  was  most  liberal  to  the  Jews; 
and  that  the  sect  itself  bad  always  abandoned  its  offensive 
prejudices  in  proponion  to  its  good  usage.  On  the  other 
side  it  was  urged,  that  by  naturalizing  the  Jews,  we  should 
import  v:igranls  and  cheats  to  buulcn  our  rates,  and  sup- 
plant the  industry  of  our  laboui-ing  classes  ;  that  the  rites  of 
Jews  would  always  prevent  them  from  incorporatirsg  with 
the  nation,  or  becoming  any  real  addition  to  its  intrinsic 
strength;  while  their  early  mairiages  and  frequent  divorces 
would  occasion  such  a  rapid  increase  of  their  numbers,  that 
in  the  end  they  might  become  troublesome  or  even  danger- 
ous ;  that  Jewish  nationality  would  intrigue  all  the  trade  into 
their  own  hand;  tiiat  they  were  enemies  upon  princijile  to 
all  Christians;  and  that  it  was  endeavouring  to  oppose  the 
plans,  and  to  frustrate  the  prophecies  of  the  Almighiy,  to 
gather  together  a  sect,  of  which  the  Bible  foretold  the  dis- 
persion. 

The  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  livery  of  London,  first 
presented  a  petition  to  parliament  against  the  proposed 
naturalization,  in  which  they  expressed  their  apprehension 
that  the  bill,  if  passed  into  a  law,  would  tend  greatly  to  the 
dishonour  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  endanger  the  con- 
stitution. Alarm  and  prejudice  spread  rapidly  and  power- 
fully; a  zeal,  the  mcjst  furious,  vociferated  in  the  pulpits 
and  the  corporations  against  the  bill ;  and  by  the  next  ses- 
sions of  parliament,  instructions  were  sent  to  almost  all  the 
members  to  solicit  a^eptal  of  it ;  the  minister  yielded,  and 
the  bill  was  repealed  by  an  act  which  received  the  royal 
assent  the  same  session. 

By  the  lOlh  of  George  III.  cap.  10,  whenever  any  Jaiju. 
shall  present  himself  to  take  the  oath  of  abjuration,  ^^^ 
words  "  upon  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian,"  shall  be  omit- 
ted out  of  the  oath.  In  courts  of  justice,  they  are  sworn 
according  to  their  peculiar  rites.  If  Jewish  parents  refuse 
to  allow  their  Prolcstant  children  a  suitable  maintenance, 
the  lord  chancellor  may  make  such  order  as  he  may  think 
proper. 

A  few  years  since  a  society  was  formed  in  London  for 
promoting  Chrisliaiiity  among  the  Jews,  and  branches  of 
the  society  have  been  established  in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  They  have  published  several  reports;  but  the 
utility  of  this  society  has  been  questioned,  and  it  has  been 
alleged,  we  hope  without  reason,  that  they  have  not  been 
sufficiently  attentive  to  the  investigation  of  the  character 
and  probable  motives  of  their  converts. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  dwell  long  on  the  his- 
tory or  present  state  of  the  Jews  in  other  countries  ;  nor  are 
we  in  possession  of  materials  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  enter 
into  detail  on  these  points.  In  France,  the  prejudices  of 
Voltaire  against  the  Jewish  religion,  for  a  long  time  pre- 
vented the  philosophic  sect  in  that  country  from  extending 
their  liberal  -deas  of  toleration  towards  the  Jews.  In  1788, 
however,  the  academy  at  Mentz  proposed,  as  a  prize  ques- 
tion, "  Are  there  means  of  rendering  the  Jews  in  France 
usefuller  and  happier !"  APolisU  Jew,  a  counsellor  of  Nancy, 
and  the  celebrated  Abbe  Gregoire,  shared  the  prize.  The 
work  of  the  Abbe  on  the  moral,  physical,  and  political  re- 
generation of  the  Jews,  is  an  admirable  performance.  In 
the  constituent  assembly,  Mirabeau,  Clermont,  Tourere, 
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and  Rabaud,  advocated  tlieir  cause.  The  attention  of  the 
French  government,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
directed  towards  them  till  the  year  1S06,  when  Bonaparte 
issued  a  decree  regarding  them,  in  which  he  appointed  an 
assembly  of  deputies  from  them  at  Paiis  in  the  month  of 
July  :  when  they  met,  they  were  attended  by  commissioners 
on  the  part  of  Bonaparte.  After  assurances  of  liberty  and 
protection  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  gratitude  and  obedience 
on  the  other,  it  was  agieed  that  a  grand  Sanhedrim  should 
be  opened  at  Paris,  at  which  should  be  preserved  as  much 
as  possible  the  ancient  Jewish  forms  and  usages.  This  was 
announced  to  the  Jews  in  France  and  Italy,  in  an  address, 
which  advised  them  to  choose  men  known  for  their  wisdom, 
in  order  to  give  to  the  Sanhedrim  a  proper  degree  of 
weight  and  consideration.  The  Sanhedrim  assembled  on 
the  9th  of  February,  1807  :  they  drew  up  27  articles  for  the 
re-organization  of  the  Mosaic  worship;  and  passed  several 
regulations  on  the  subject  of  divorce,  polygamy,  marriage, 
moral,  civil,  and  political  relations;  useful  professions, 
loans  among  themselves,  and  loans  between  Israelites  and 
those  who  are  not  Israelites.  At  their  second  meeting  in 
March,  a  law  for  the  condemnation  of  usury  was  passed. 
Bonaparte  soon  found,  however,  that  he  was  not  likely  to 
accomplish  his  object  of  constraining  his  Jewish  subjects 
to  assist  in  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  and  in  furnishing 
their  quota  of  conscripts.  In  March  1808,  he  issued  ano- 
ther decree  respecting  them,  in  which  he  calls  upon  them  to 
follow  thepursuitsof  honest  industry,  and  to  purchase  landed 
property.  This  decree  also  annuls  all  obligations  for  loans 
made  by  Jcv.s  to  minors,  without  the  sanction  of  their  guar- 
dians ;  or  to  married  women,  without  the  consent  of  their 
husbands  ;  or  to  military  men,  without  the  authority  of  their 
officers.  There  were  also  severe  regulations  respecting 
usury.  At  this  period,  the  following  return  was  made  to  Bo- 
naparte of  the  number  of  Jews  in  all  the  different  parts  of  the 
habitable  globe,  viz.  in  the  Turkish  empire,  1,000,000;  in 
Persia,  China,  and  India,  on  the  east  and  west  of  the  Gan- 
ges, 300,000  ;  and  in  the  west  of  Europe,  Africa,  and  Ame- 
rica, 1 ,700,000, making  an  aggregate  population  of  3,000,000. 
It  would  appear,  however,  from  subsequent  enquiries  on 
this  subject,  that  this  number  is  very  far  below  the  truth. 
Indeed,  in  Poland  alone,  recent  and  well-informed  travellers 
reckon  that  there  are  2,000,000  Jews.  The  Prince  Primate 
of  Frankfort,  f<jllowing  the  example  of  Bonaparte,  put  an 
end  to  every  humiliating  distinction  between  the  Jewish 
and  Christian  inhabitants  of  that  city.  Since  the  overthrow 
of  Bonaparte,  however,  the  inhabitants  of  Frankfort  are  said 
to  have  displayed  great  illiberality  and  intolerance  against 
the  Jews  :  and,  indeed,  this  feeling  has  manifested  itself 
i^enev.iliy  throughout  Germany.  In  this  part  of  Europe, 
'he  popular  prejudice  against  Judaism  was  attacked  some 
yeaisago  by  Ltssing,  in  his  plays  of  Nathan  the  Wise,  and 
the  Monk  of  Lebanon  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  Moses  Men- 
delsoim  published  an  excellent  defence  of  general  tolera- 
tion, undi;l-  the  title  of  Jerusalem.  C.  W.  Dohm,  a  Prus- 
sian, in  the  year  1781,  published  in  German,  Remarks  on  the 
iiicans  of  imftroving  the  civil  condition  of  the  Jeivs,  which 
calli.ci  lonh  several  pamphlets  on  the  same  topic,  of  which 
the  best  were  those  of  Schlolzer  and  Michaehs.  In  Hol- 
land, the  condition  of  the  Jews  has  long  been  favourable.  In 
Italy,  tlie  fiist  attempts  were  maile  to  prepare  the  minds 
-of  the  people  for  tlieir  toleration.  Simone  Lazzaralo,  of 
Venice,  is  mentioned  as  a  pleader  in  their  cause  ;  the  friends 
of  the  Socini,  also,  were  thought  to  entertain  sentiments 
favouraii'.c  to  them  ;  but  the  interference  of  the  inquisition 
in  1546,  to  suppress  the  club  of  Vicenza,  proved  preju- 
dicial to  the  Jews,  in  depriving  them  of  several  of  their 
most  zealous  advocates  or  apologists.  In  Spain,  they  ob- 
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tained  a  foofuig  after  the  Mahsmedan  conquest  of  that 
country,  but  they  were  driven  out  of  it  by  the  decrees  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  Mr.  Semple,  in  his  second  Jour- 
ney in  Spain,  relates,  that  the  Jews  of  Barbary,  Smyrna, 
and  Constantinople,  genemlly  speak  corrupted  Spanish, 
which  he  considers  as  a  clear  proof  of  the  amazing  num- 
bers of  that  people  that  must  have  been  driven  out  of  Spain, 
and  scattered  all  over  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean. 
The  laws,  both  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  are  still  most  cruel 
against  them,  though  they  are  not  now  often  strictly  en- 
forced. 

The  Jews  have  long  been  very  numerous  and  very 
favourably  treated  in  Poland  :  it  is  said  that  they  owe  their 
privileges  to  Esther  a  fair  Jewess,  the  favourite  mis- 
tress of  Cassimir  the  Great ;  but  it  is  probable  that  this 
monarch  protected  and  encouraged  them  in  his  dominions, 
rather  because  in  his  time,  (A.  D.  1370,)  they  were  the 
richest  and  most  commercial  individuals  in  Europe. 
They  still  carry  on  the  principal  retail  trade  in  all  parts  of 
Poland  and  Lithuania  :  a  poll-tax  is  levied  upon  them. 

Though  it  was  not  till  after  the  Mahomedan  conquest 
that  the  Jews  obtained  a  "resting  place  for  their  feet"  in 
Asia  and  southern  Euiope,  yet  in  most  of  the  Mahomedan 
states  at  the  present  day,  they  are  treated  v/ith  great  cru- 
elty and  indignity.  Mr  Sernple  says,  that  the  insults  to 
wiiich  Christians  are  exposed  in  the  stales  of  Barbary,  are 
nothing  when  .compared  with  those  which  the  Jews  must 
houi'ly  suffer.  The  Jews  have  larger  settlements,  and 
more  permanent  abodes  in  India,  than  they  hAve  any  where 
in  Europe.  In  Barbary,  there  are  several  thousand  Jews, 
who  do  not  refuse  to  communicate  with  the  ^lussulmans, 
or  to  bear  arms.  Cashmere  also  contains  a  large  colony, 
supposed  by  Bernicrto  have  settled  there  during  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity. 

III.  The  Jewish  liistory  is  generally  divided  into  two 
periods  :  the  first  reaching  from  Abraham  to  Christ ;  the 
other  from  Christ  to  the  present  time;  and  the  Jews  of 
these  two  periods  have  been  respectively  distinguished  as 
ancient  and  modern.  The  same  distinction  ought  to  be 
made  with  regard  to  Judaism,  or  the  opinions,  traditions, 
rites  and  ceremonies,  of  the  Jews.  Ancient  Judaism  may 
be  defined  as  the  system  of  doctrines  and  rites  prescribed 
in  the  Old  Testament  ;  these  were  retained  in  their  most 
essential  points,  though  much  co\rupted,  till  the  time  of 
Christ:  modern  Judaism  compichcnds  the  opinions,  tradi- 
ditions,  rites  and  ceremonies,  which  began  to  be  received 
before  the  destruction  of  the  second  temple,  were  after- 
wards systematised  and  embodied  in  the  Cabalistic  and 
Talmudic  wiitings  ;  and  have  been  followed  and  professed 
by  the  great  boily  of  the  Jewish  nation  ever  since.  An- 
cient Judaism  is  fully  detailed  in  those  parts  of  the  Old 
Testament  which  treat  of  the  law  of  SNIoses  ;  in  the  re- 
mainder of  this  article,  we  propose  to  confine  ourselves  to 
a  brief  account  of  the  most  important  parts  of  modern 
Judaism. 

The  Jews  divide  the  hooks  of  the  Old  Testament  into 
three  classes  :  the  law,  the  prophets,  and  the  hagiographa, 
or  holy  writings.  They  have  counted  not  only  the  large 
and  small  sections,  the  verses  and  the  words,  but  even  the 
letters  in  some  of  the  books;  and  they  have  likewise  reck- 
oned which  is  the  middle  letter  of  the  Pentateuch,  which 
is  the  middle  clause  of  each  book,  and  how  often  each 
letter  of  the  alphabet  occurs  in  the  Hebrew  scriptures. 

Besides  the  scriptures,  the  Jews  pay  great  attention  to 
the  Targums,  or  Clialdee  paraphrases  of  them  :  it  seems 
probable  that  these  were  written  either  during  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity,  or  immediately  afterwards,  when  the  Jews 
had  forgotten  their  own  language,  and  acquired  the  Chal- 
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dee  of  the  Targtims,  at  present  received  by  tlie  Jews; 
the  most  ancient  are  that  of  Onkclos  on  the  Law,  and  that 
of  Jonathan  Ben  Uzliel  on  the  Prophets:  tlic  former  is 
supposed  to  be  of  greater  antiquity  than  the  latter,  and  it 
approaches  in  simplicity  and  purity  of  style  to  the  Chaldoc 
of  Daniel  and  Ezra.  Tlie  Targum  on  tlic  prophets  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  written  before  the  birth  of  Clirist,  and 
though  inferior  in  respect  of  style  to  the  Targum  of  On- 
kclos, is  much  superior  to  any  other  Targum. 

The  Jews  also  regard,  with  great  veneration,  what  is 
called  the  Talmud.  This  work  consists  of  two  parts  ;  the 
Mislnia,  which  signifies  a  second  law  ;  and  the  Gemara, 
which  means  either  a  supplement  or  a  commentary.  Tlie 
Jews  suppose  that  God  first  dictated  the  text  of  the  law  to 
Moses,  which  he  commanded  to  be  put  in  writing,  and 
which  exists  in  the  Pentateuch,  and  then  gave  him  an  ex- 
plication of  every  thing  comprehended  in  it,  which  he  or- 
dered lo  be  committed  to  memory.  Hence  the  former  is 
called  the  written,  and  the  latter  the  oral  law.  These 
two  laws  were  recited  by  Moses  to  Aaron  four  times,  to 
his  sons  three  times,  lo  the  seventy  elders  twice,  and  to  the 
rest  of  the  people  once  ;  after  this  the  repetition  was  re- 
newed by  Aaron,  his  two  sons,  and  the  seventy  elders. 
The  last  month  of  Moses's  life  was  spent,  according  to  ilie 
Jews,  in  repeatint^  and  explaining  the  law  to  the  people, 
and  especially  lo  Joshua  his  successor.  A  prophet  might 
suspend  any  law,  or  authorise  the  violation  of  any  precept, 
except  those  again^^t  idolatry.  If  there  was  any  diflercnce 
of  opinion  respecting  the  meaning  of  any  law  or  precept, 
it  was  determined  by  the  majority.  When  Joshua  died, 
all  the  interpretations  he  had  received  from  Moses,  as  well 
as  those  made  in  his  time,  were  transmitted  to  the  elders  ; 
these  conveyed  them  to  the  prophets,  and  by  one  prophet 
they  were  delivered  to  another.  This  law  was  only  oral, 
lill  the  days  of  Rabbi  Jehuda,  who  perceiving  that  the  stu- 
dents of  the  law  were  gradually  decreasing,  and  that  the 
Jews  were  dispersed  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  collected 
all  the  traditions,  arranged  them  under  distinct  heads,  and 
formed  them  into  a  methodical  code  of  traditional  law  ; 
thus  the  Mishna  was  formed.  It  is  written  in  a  concise 
style,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  aphoiisms,  which  admit  of  a 
vaiiely  of  intevprctalions.  On  this  account,  a  gemara  or 
commentary  was  written  by  a  president  of  a  school  in  Pal- 
estine, which,  together  with  the  mishna,  forms  the  Jerusa- 
lem Talmud.  The  Jews  in  Chaldoa,  however,  not  being 
satisfied  with  this  gemara,  one  of  their  Rabbis  compiled 
another,  which,  together  with  the  mishna,  forms  the  Baby- 
lonian Talmud. 

One  of  the  principal  branches  of  modern  Judaism  is  the 
Cabala,  the  study  of  which  is  regarded  as  the  sublimest  of 
all  sciences.  By  the  Cabala,  the  Jews  mean  those  mysti- 
cal interpretations  of  the  scripture,  and  metaphysical  spe- 
culations concerning  the  Deity,  angels,  &c.  which  they  re- 
gard as  having  been  handed  down  by  a  secret  tradition 
from  the  earliest  ages.  The  Cabala  is  of  two  kinds,  theo- 
retical and  practical  ;  the  former  reUUes  to  subjects  only 
adapted  to  speculation;  the  latter  is,  in  fact,  a  system  of 
magic  drawn  from  a  mystical  interpretation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. The  Jews  believe  that  Abraham,  Moses,  Solomon, 
Sic.  were  adepts  in  this  kind  of  magic.  It  was  much  cul- 
tivated in  the  middle  ages  ;  but  now  the  Jews  have  in  a 
great  measure  discarded  Lilh  in  the  practical  Cabala. 

In  the  1 1th  century,  the  famous  Rabbi  Maimonides  drew 
up  a  summary  of  the  doctrines  of  Judaism,  which  every  Jew 
is  required  to  believe,  on  pain  of  excommunication  in  this 
world,  and  condemnation  in  the  next.  This  summary  con- 
sists of  13  articles,  which  he  calls  foundations  or  roots  of 
the  faith.  The  articles  are  as  follow  : — 1.  That  God  is 
the  creator  and  active  supporter  of  all  tlaiigs.     2.  That  God 


is  one  and  eternally  unchangeable.  3.  That  God  is  incor- 
poreal, and  cannot  have  any  material  properties.  4.  That 
God  must  eternally  exist.  5.  That  God  alone  is  to  b(' 
worshipped.  6.  That  whatever  has  been  taught  by  the 
pro[)hets  is  true.  7.  That  Moses  is  the  head  and  father  of 
all  contemporary  doctors,  and  of  all  those  who  lived  before 
or  shall  live  after  him.  8.  That  the  law  was  given  by 
Moses.  9.  That  the  law  shall  always  exist,  and  never  be 
altered.  10.  That  God  knows  all  the  thoughts  and  ac- 
tions of  men.  11.  That  God  will  reward  the  observance, 
and  punish  the  breach  of  the  laws.  12.  That  the  Messiah 
is  to  come,  though  he  tarry  along  time.  13.  Tliat  there 
shall  be  a  resurcction  of  the  dead  when  Gud  shall  think 
lit. 

Before  the  delivery  of  a  Jewess,  her  husband,  or  some 
friend,  describes  with  chalk  a  circle  on  each  of  the  walls 
round  the  bed,  and  on  the  outside  and  inside  of  the  door 
he  also  inscribes  on  these,  in  Hebrew  characters,  the  words 
Adam,  Chara,  Chuts,  Lilith;  i.e.  Adam,  Eve,  rejoice; 
Liljth  signifying  a  wish  that  if  the  child  be  a  boy  he  may  be 
like  Adam,  an.l  blessed  with  a  wife  like  Eve  ;  but  if  a  girl, 
tliat  she  may  not,  like  Lilith,  who,  according  to  Jewish 
tradition,  having  been  formed  before  Eve  out  of  the  ground, 
on  that  account  deemed  herself  equal  to  Adam,  and  refus- 
ed to  be  obedient  lo  him.  Lilith,  also,  is  supposed  to  have 
the  power  of  weakening  and  destroying  young  infants,  and 
therefore  the  names  of  three  angels  are  written  on  the  in- 
side of  the  chamber  in  which  the  pregnant  woman  lies.  A 
Christian  midwife  must  not  be  employed  except  in  cases 
of  most  clear  and  urgent  necessity,  and  then  she  must  be 
surrounded  and  watched  by  several  Jewesses.  In  order  to 
accelerate  the  birlh,  a  rabbi  recites  the  20lh,  38th,  92d,  and 
102d  psalms.  Onthe  cvcningofthe  Sabbath  after  delivery,  if 
a  boy  is  born,  a  feast  is  held  called  Jesiiua  Haben,  or  the 
safely  of  tlie  son.  Preparations  are  next  made  for  circum- 
cision. The  guests  must  be  at  least  ten  in  number,  and 
must  all  have  passed  their  I3lh  year.  No  woman  or 
Ciirislian  is  allowed  to  circumcise,  except  in  cases  of  ne- 
cessity. ^Vhere  the  latter  performs  the  operation,  some 
of  the  blood  must  be  drawn  afresh  fiom  the  part  by  an  Is- 
raelite. The  regular  circumciscrs  are  distinguished  by 
their  very  long  and  sharp  nails  ;  they  are  taught  their  bu- 
siness by  operating  on  the  sons  of  poor  Jews,  whose  con- 
sent is  obtained  for  money.  Besides  the  circumciser,  a 
person  named  Baal  Bcrith,  or  the  master  of  the  covenant, 
must  assist.  The  operation  ought  not  to  take  place  before 
the  eighth,  or  later  than  the  twelfth  day  after  the  birth.  Two 
chairs  are  provided,  one  for  the  circumciser,  and  the  other 
for  Elijah,  who  is  supposed  to  be  present.  As  soon  as  the 
circumciser  and  his  attendant  have  entered  the  room,  some 
boys  make  their  appearance  bearing  twelve  wax  tapers, 
bowls  of  wine,  a  knife,  a  plate  of  sand,  and  a  i)latler  with 
olive  oil,  in  which  the  linen  to  be  applied  to  the  wound  is 
steeped.  The  infant  must  be  bathed  before  the  ceremony. 
He  is  brought  to  the  door  by  a  woman,  who  is  not  allowed 
to  enter  the  room.  If  a  child  die  uncircumcised,  be  is 
circumcised  in  the  burial  ground,  that  the  reproach  of  un- 
circunicision  may  be  taken  away.  No  prayers  are  sai<l  on 
this  occasion,  but  a  name  is  given  him,  that,  at  the  resur-  . 
rection,  when  every  one  will  be  called  by  his  name,  his  pa- 
rents may  recognise  him.  The  birth  of  a  girl  is  attended 
with  little  feasting.  The  rabbis  have  abolished  the  distinc- 
tion made  by  the  Mosaic  law  between  the  period  of  the  pu- 
rihcation  of  a  woman  after  the  birlh  of  a  son  and  a  daugh- 
ter. They  have  also  altered  the  law  respecting  the  mode 
of  redemption  of  the  first  born,  if  a  son.  According  to 
them,  the  child  cannot  be  redeemed  before  the  thirtietlv 
day,  nor  after  the  thirty-first.  On  that  day  the  priest  asks, 
the  father,  whether  he  would   prefer  bis  child  or  the  five 
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shekels  required  for  his  redeinplion  !  to  whir  li  the  father 
replies,  that  he  prefers  his  son,  and  that  he  wishes  the 
priest  to  accept  the  money.  The  priest  cannot  accept  less; 
but  he  may  return  what  he  accepts.  If  the  father  dies  be- 
fore the  thirty-first  day,  the  mother  is  not  bound  to  redeem 
the  child  ;  but  a  piece  of  parchment  is  suspended  on  the 
child's  neck,  with  an  inscription  that  he  is  a  son  not  re- 
deemed, to  teach  him  that  he  must  redeem  himself. 

The  education  of  the  female  children  of  the  Jews  is  very 
much  neglected.  They  are  seldom  taught  more  than  to 
pronounce  the  words  of  a  Hebrew  prayer  book,  without 
understanding  the  meaning  of  a  single  sentence.  The  sons 
are  taught  to  read  the  law,  the  mishna,the  gemara,  and  the 
prayer-book.  Very  few  of  them  learn  the  Hebrew  gram- 
matically. At  the  age  of  13  years  and  one  day,  a  Jewish 
youth  receives  the  appellation  of  Rar  Mitsrah,  a  son  of  the 
commandment,  and  is  required  to  observe  the  613  precepts 
which,  according  to  the  rabbis,  comprehend  tiie  whole  of 
the  law.  From  this  time  he  is  deemed  liable  to  punish- 
ment if  he  transgress  them  ;  whereas  the  sins  he  cominits 
before  this  age  are  ascribed  to  his  father,  who  is  liable  to 
the  punishment  denounced  against  them.  At  this  age  the 
father,  in  the  presence  of  several  Jews,  declares  that  he  is 
no  longer  chargeable  for  the  sins  ofhis  son.  Jewish  girls  are 
accounted  of  full  age  at  12  years  and  a  day  old. 

Marriage  is  reckoned  the  indispensable  duty  of  every 
Jew.  Men  who  live  in  celibacy  long  after  eighteen  are 
considered  by  the  rabbis  as  living  in  sin.  Polygamy  is 
sanctioned  by  the  Talmud,  but  is  not  practised  by  the  Eu- 
lopean  Jews.  The  betrothing  sometimes  takes  place  six 
months  or  a  year  before  the  marriage.  Ten  men  at  least 
must  be  present  at  the  marriage,  otherwise  it  is  null.  A 
velvet  canopy  is  brought  into  the  rbom  where  the  ceremony 
is  to  take  place,  and  extended  on  four  poles.  Under  this 
canopy  the  bride,  having  her  face  covered  with  a  veil,  is 
led  by  two  women,  and  the  bridegroom  by  two  men;  these 
are  always  their  parents,  or  near  relations.  After  a  short 
prayer  the  bride  and  bridegroom  drink  of  the  wine  which 
is  offered  them  by  the  rabbi.  A  ring  is  used,  as  at  Chris- 
tian marriages.  The  marriage  contract  is  next  read  ;  and 
as  soon  as  the  reading  is  ended,  the  priest  takes  another 
glass  of  wine,  and  repeats  seven  benedictions;  then  the 
married  couple  drink  the  wine  ;  after  which  the  empty  glass 
is  laid  on  the  floor,  and  the  bridegroom  stamping  upon  it 
breaks  it  to  pieces,  indicating  by  this  the  frailty  of  life.  The 
company  next  shout,  ''Good  luck  to  you  I"  The  ceremony 
is  concluded  by  a  contribution  for  the  poor  in  the  land  of 
Canaan,  and  a  nuptial  feast. 

A  Jew  is  at  liberty  to  divorce  his  wife  at  any  time,  or  for 
any  cause  ;  but  in  order  to  counteract  the  consequences  of 
this  liberty,  the  synagogue  has  ordered  a  great  many  for- 
malities to  be  observed,  which  allow  time  for  the  parties  to 
become  cool,  and  to  reconsider  the  matter.  When  the  di- 
vorce takes  place,  the  parties  are  not  allowed  to  marry  a- 
gain,  nor  to  be  together  by  themselves  :  if  the  woman  has 
been  divorced  for  adultery,  she  cannot  marry  her  paramour. 
A  man  at  a  distance  from  his  wife,  may  send  her  a  bill  of 
divorce  by  a  messenger,  which  is  legal,  provided  the  mes- 
senger is  specially  appointed — heard  the  husband  order 
the  notary  to  write  the  bill — saw  it  written  and  signed — 
received  it  from  the  husband  in  the  presence  of  two  sub- 
scribing witnesses,  v/ith  a  special  and  formal  commission, 
and  provided  he  delivers  it  to  the  woman  in  the  presence  of 
two  witnesses,  with  a  prescribed  declaration  of  its  nature. 
A  girl  betrothed  under  ten  years  of  age  is  entitled  to  a  di- 
vorce any  time  before  she  arrives  at  the  age  of  twelve  years 
and  a  day,  simply  by  declaring  before  two  witnesses,  who 
write  out  her  declaration,  that  she  will  not  marry  the  man  ; 
this  is  called  a  divorcement  of  dislike. 


In  reading  the  Jewish  pruycrs  for  the  sick,  it  is  customary 
in  cases  of  great  and  imminent  danger,  to  change  the  name 
of  the  sick  person,  under  the  belief  that  thus  the  sentence 
of  death  which  may  have  been  issued  against  him  in  heaven 
rnay  be  averted  or  evaded.  There  is  a  particular  form  in 
their  liturgy  for  changing  the  name,  in  which  it  is  said  to 
be  done  with  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  the  approbation  of 
the  celestial  tiibunal ;  and  that  his  change  of  name  may  an- 
nul all  hard  decrees,  and  reverse  the  sentence  which  may 
have  passed  against  him.  In  this  prayer,  he  is  represented 
as  another  man,  an  infant  just  born,  Stc.  When  a  Jew  dies, 
all  the  water  in  the  same  and  adjoining  houses  is  instantly 
thrown  away,  and  no  piiest  must,  on  any  account,  remain  in 
any  of  these  houses  till  the  body  is  removed.  Immediately 
on  his  decease,  the  body  is  stripped  and  laid  on  the 
floor,  with  clean  straw  under  it.  and  watched  by  a  Jew  till 
the  ceremony  of  cleansing  it  with  warm  water  is  perform- 
ed. During  this  ceremony  great  care  must  be  taken  that 
no  water  enters  the  mouth  of  the  corpse.  Near  it  are  pla- 
ced a  lighted  taper,  a  basin  of  water,  and  a  clean  towel, 
that  the  soul  may  cleanse  itself  from  the  defilements  it 
contracted  in  this  world.  l''or  this  purpose  it  is  supposed 
tu  return  to  the  placa  every  night  for  a  month,  during 
wiiich  peiiod  the  things  are  kept  in  the  room,  and  the  water 
is  changed  every  night.  In  cases  where  the  relations  of 
the  deceased  are  too  poor  to  defray  the  expence  of  this 
ceremony,  a  subscription  is  made  by  the  richer  Jews;  and 
a  few  years  ago  a  society  was  established  in  London  for 
this  purpose- — so  very  sacred  and  imperative  is  this  cere- 
mony esteemed.  The  Jews  do  not  make  use  of  close  coffins, 
but  only  four  plain  boards  loosely  joined  together.  This 
is  done  in  order  that  the  worms  may  the  sooner  destroy  the 
body.  The  talleh,  or  square  garment  with  fringes,  is  put 
over  the  sepulchral  garment.  At  the  place  of  interment, 
the  coffin  is  opened,  and  some  earth,  said  to  have  been 
brought  from  Jerusalem,  is  placed  under  the  head  in  a 
small  bag,  or  strewed  about  the  body.  The  relations  and 
friends  of  the  deceased  then  take  hold,  one  aCter  the  other, 
of  his  great  toes,  imploring  him  to  pardon  all  their  offences 
against  him,  and  not  to  report  evil  against  them  in  the  other 
world.  The  nearest  relations  rend  their  garments.  When 
the  coffin  is  placed  in  the  grave,  each  of  the  relations  throws 
some  earth  on  it.  As  soon  as  the  grave  is  filled,  all  the 
attendants  run  away  lest  they  should  hear  the  knock  of  the 
angel,  who  is  supposed  to  come  and  knock  on  the  coflin, 
and  to  ask  the  deceased  if  he  can  repeat  the  passage  in  scrip- 
ture which  has  an  allusion  to  his  name  :  if  he  is  not  able  to 
repeal  it,  the  angel  beats  him  with  a  hot  iron  till  he  breaks 
his  bones.  When  the  relations  return  from  the  funeral, 
they  all  sit  down  on  the  floor,  and  eat  a  small  portion  of 
h;ird  boiled  eggs,  salt,  and  bread,  in  order  to  break  the  fast 
whicli  they  are  supposed  to  have  kept  from  the  moment  of 
the  decease  of  their  relation.  Morning  and  evening,  ten 
Jews  who  have  passed  the  age  of  thirteen  repeat  prayers 
for  the  dead  ;  and  at  the  close  of  these  prayers,  the  nearest 
male  relatives  repeat  the  Kodesh,  a  prayer  which  is  sup- 
posed to  deliver  the  deceased  from  hell.  The  Jews  believe 
in  a  resurrection,  but  the  rabbis  say  it  will  take  place  in 
the  land  of  Canaan,  and  that  Israelites  buried  in  other  coun- 
tries will  be  rolled  thither  through  subterranean  caverns; 
hence  Jews  in  neighbouring  countries,  if  rich,  are  removed 
into  Canaan  before  they  die.  On  the  decease  of  a  brother, 
sister,  wife,  daughter,  or  son,  the  upper  garment  is  cut  on 
the  right  side,  and  then  rent  about  a  hand-breadth  in  length  ; 
but  on  the  death  of  a  father  or  mother,  the  rent  is  made  on 
the  left  side  in  all  the  garments.  The  mourning  continues 
seven  days,  during  which  no  business  is  to  be  transacted, 
nor  is  the  h.cuse  to  be  left;  but  the  mourners  are  to  sit  on 
the  ground  without  shoes,  and  to  give  free  access  to  every 
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visiiaiit :  tl.cy  niusl  not  sliave  their  beards,  cut  their  nails, 
or  wasli  tlicnistlvcs  for  30  days. 

There  arc  very  parlicuUr  rules  laid  down  by  the  rabbis 
rcspcctinj,'  the  iir.iterials,  form,  and  colours  of  the  gai- 
incnls  to  be  worn  by  the  Jews  ;  but  in  general  ihey  conlorm 


dants.  The  general  business  of  the  congregation  is  supcr- 
iniendcd  by  wardens  or  elders.  The  privilege  ol  folding 
and  unfolding  the  law,  and  of  performing  other  public  ser- 
vices, is  accounted  a  high  honour,  and,  as  such,  is  put  up 
to  public  auction.     The  money  arising  from  tlicse  sales  is 


to  the  mode  of  dre's  in  the  country  where  th.y  .esidc.  It  paid  into  the  general  stock  "f^'lf/X-'^^gogu^^ 
is,  however,  deemed  unlawful  to  wear  any  garment  made 
of  linen  and  wiollcn  woven  logetiier,  or  made  with  either  ot 
these  and  sewed  with  the  other.  Every  male  is  required  lo 
have  a  quadrangular  garmenr.calledtallch.  It  consistsoflwo 
quadrangular  pieces' of  woollen  or  silk  joined  together  at 
the  upper  edge  by  two  fillets.  These  rest  on  the  shoulders, 
and  the  pieces  hang  down,  one  on  the  back,  and  the  other 
over  the  breast.  This  is  constantly  worn  as  an  inner  gar- 
ment.    Fioni  each  of  the  corners  hangs  a  fi  inge,  coiisislinr 


In  every  country  there  is  a  chief,  or  presiding  rabbi,  who 
exercises  not  only  a  spiritual,  but  also  a  civil,  jurisdiction: 
his  authority  is  kept  up  by  ecclesiastical  censures,  excom- 
mimications,  fee.  The  title  of  rabbi  is  little  more  than  an 
honorary  distinction,  and  is  easily  obtained  by  any  individual 
well  versed  in  the  Talmud. 

The  Jewish  religion  is,  perhaps,  more  a  religion  of 
minute  and  trifling  rites  and  ceremonies,  than  even  the 
Catholic  religion.     The  minutest  circumstances  in  drcss- 


of  eight  threads,  and  tied  with  five  knots.     The  sanctity  of  ing  and  undressing,  washing  and  wiping  the  face  and  hands, 

this   garment  is   supposed  to  depend  upon  these   fringes,  and  other  necessary  actions  of  common  and  djily  lite,  are 

The  ihicads  composing  them  must  be  of  wool  that  has  been  enjoined   by  the  rabbis  to  be  performed  exactly  according 

shorn,  not  pulled,  and  spun  by  a  Jewess  for  the  express  to    the    prescribed    regulations.     Tlieir   prayers   also    arc 

purpose.     There  are  also  minute  and  very  particular  re-  numerous,  and    some  ot   them   relate  to  the  most  trifling 

culalion's  regarding  the  colour  and  the  foldingof  the  threads,  circumstances.     Those  esteemed  the  most  solemn  and  im- 

The  talleh  is  not  required  to  be  worn  at  niglit,  nor  is  the  portant  are  called  S/ioiicnc/i  F.nre/i,  or  the  Eighteen  pray- 

weafingolit  obligatory  on  women,  servants,  or  young  chil-  ers,  though  they  actually  consist  of  nineteen,  the  last  hav- 

dren      It  is  never  to  be  sold  or  pledged  to   a  Christian,  ing  been  added  against   heretics  and  apostates.     They  arc 

Other  appendages  of  Jewish  devotion  are  the  phylacteries,  enjoined  to  be  said   by  all  Jews  above  the  age  of  thirteen, 

one  for  the  head,  and  one  for  the  arm.     The  former  is  made  wherever  they  may  be,  three  times  a-day.     The  mendjcrs 

of  skin  or  leather  stretched  on  a  block,  and  sewed  so  as  to  of  the  synagogue  are  required  to  repeal  at  least  a  hundred 

form  a  leathern  box,  divided  into  four  coinpartmcnts,  hav-  benedictions  every  day.  A  son  who  survives  his  father  is  en- 

ing  impressed  on  one  side  of  it  the  letter  Shin,  and  on  the  joined  loaticnd  the  nocturnal  service  in  the  synagogue  every 

other  a  cliaracter   resembling  that  letter,  only   with  four  evening  for  a  year,  and  to  repeat  the  Ko<!esh,  in  order  that 

points  instead  of  three.     In  the  compartments  are  inclosed  his  father  may  be  delivered  from  hell.     This  service  may 

four  passages  of  the  law.  written  on  parchment,  which  is  be  suspended  by  any  person  going  up  to  the  desk  and  clos- 

bound  round  with  hair  pulled  from  the  tail  of  a  cow,  and  ing  the  book.     This  is  not   unfrequently  done  in  case   of 

well  washed.     The  strap  which  fastens  the  phylactery  to  quarrels;  and  the  prayers  cannot  be  renewed  till  a  recon- 

the    head   ought    to    be   black    on  the    outside,    and    any  ciliation  takes  place. 

colour   except    red    on   the    inside.      It   is   fastened    in  Nothing  is  to  be  undertaken  on  a  Friday  which  cannot 

such    a  manner,  that  the  little  box   including  the    parch-  be  finished  before  the  evening.     In  the  afternoon  they  wash 


ments  rests^n  the  forehead  below  the  hair,  so  that  the 
divine  precepts  may  be  fixed  in  the  brain.  The  phylactery 
for  the  arm  is  nearly  similar,  except  that  it  has  only  one 
cavity,  and  is  without  the  impression  of  the  letter  Srjin.  It 
is  fastened  to  the  naked  skin,  on  the  inner  part  of  the  left  arm, 
so  as  to  be  near  the  heart.     It  would  be  tiresome  to  enu- 


and  clean  themselves,  trim  their  hair,  and  pare  their  nails. 
They  begin  with  the  left  hand,  but  think  it  wrong  to  cut  the 
nails  on  two  adjoining  fingers  in  succession.  EveJi  the 
parings  are  directed  by  tlie  Talinud  to  be  disposed  of  in  a 
pailicular  manner;  for  it  says,  "  he  that  throws  them  on 
the  ground  is  an  impious  man  ;  he  that  buries    them  is  a 


merate  the  directions  for  tying  on  these  phylacteries,  which  just  man;  he  that  throws  them  into  the  fire  is  a  pious  and 

are  excessively  minute  and  multifarious.     Besides  pliylac-  perfect  man."     Every  Jew,  of  whatever  lank,  must  assist 

tcries,  there  are  schedules  fordoor-postSjWhich  are  generally  in  the  preparation  for  trie  Sabbath.     Two  loaves,  baked  on 

placed  on  the  right  hand  of  the  entrance,  and  touched   or  the  Friday,  are  set  on  a  table.     This  is  dene  in  memory  of 

kissed  by  such  of  the  Jews  as  wish  to  be  deemed  very  dc-  the  manna,  of  which  a  double  portion  fell  on  the  sixth  day 

vout.  .  of  the  week.     The  table  remains  spread  all  the  Sabbath. 

No  synagogue  can  be  instituted  except  there  be  at  least  Before  the  sun  is  set,  the  candles  are  to  be  lighted  ;  one  at 

ten  men  who  have  passed  the  age  of  thirteen.     The  highest  least  with  seven  wicks,  in  allusion  to  the  number  of  days  in 

ground  is  chosen,  and  no  Jew  is  permitted  to  build  a  house  a  week,  is  to  be  lighted  in  each  house.     The  Talmudical 

of  superior  or  even  equal  height.     In  prayer,  their  faces  directions  respecting  the   wicks  and  oil  form  part   of  the 

are  always  turned  towards  the  land  of  Canaan  ;  the  door  of  Sabbath  evening  service;  they  are  most  ridiculously  and 

the  synagogue,  therefore,  is  always  placed  at  liie  opposite  childishly  minute.     The  lesson  appointed  for  the  Sabbath 
point  of  the  compass.     A  closet   or  chest  called  the  Ark,  ■, is  divided  into  seven  parts,  and  read  to  seven  persons  at  the 

in   which  the  book  of  the  law  is  deposited,  is  opposite  to  altar.     The  first  called  up  to  hear  it,  is  a  descendant   of 

the  entrance  into  the  synagogue.     Every  copy  of  the  Pen-  Aaron,  the  second  of  Levi,  the  third  an   Israelite  of  any 

lateuch  must  he  in  manuscript.     The  rabbis  have  laid  down  tribe  ;  the  same  order  is  then  repeated  ;  the  seventh  may 

rules  for  transcribing  it,  which  must  on   no  account   be  be  of  any  tribe.     The  portion  read  from  the  law  is  follow- 

omitted  or  infringed.     The  ink  employed  is  to  be  made  of  ed  by  a  portion  from  the  prophets.     There  arc  three  ser- 

prescribed  ingredients.     The    book  itself  is  to  be  in  the  vices,  morning,  afternoon,  and  evening.     On  tlieir  return 


form  of  a  roll.  Near  the  middle  of  the  synagogue  is  a 
desk  or  altar  where  the  law  is  read,  and  sermons  delivered. 
No  seats  are  admitted  between  the  altar  and  the  ark.  The 
women  arc  not  allowed  to  sit  with  the  men,  and  they  are 
even  screened  from  their  notice  by  a  wooden  lattice.  In 
each  synagogue  there  is  a  reader  or  chanter,  clerks  for  the 
management  of  pecuniary  matters,  besides  inferior  attcn- 


from  the  last,  a  wax  candle,  or  a  lamp  with  two  wicks,  is 
lighted,  and  held  by  a  child.  The  master  then  takes  a  glass 
of  wine  in  his  right  hand,  and  a  box  of  spices  in  his  left. 
After  a  prayer,  a  little  of  the  wine  is  spilled  on  the  flf>or; 
and  the  wine  being  taken  in  the  left,  and  the  spices  in  the 
right  hand,  after  another  prayer,  he  and  all  the  family  smell 
to  the  spices,  and  taste  the  wine.     This  ceremony  is  called 
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Habdala,  or  the  separation,  because  it  separates  the  Sab- 
bath from  other  clays.  The  works  forbidden  on  the  Sab- 
bath, according  to  the  rabbis,  may  be  reduced  under  tnnty- 
niiie  general  heads  ;  of  which  writing,  blottir.g  out,  luliiig 
paper,  kindling  a  fire  or  quenching  it,  fornrj  some.  Other 
forbidden  actions  are  brought  under  these  heads  by  a  very 
forced  analogy.  Thus,  curdling  milk  is  inclucied  under 
the  forbidden  head  of  building,  because  a  wnole  is  formed 
by  the  composition  of  different  bodies.  Filling  ditches  is 
deemed  unlawful,  and  therefore  some  rabbis  have  forbidden 
the  sweeping  of  a  room  on  the  Sabbath,  kst  any  furrnw  or 
chink  in  tiie  floor  should  be  filled  by  the  operation.  Walking 
over  new  ploughed  ground  is  also  forbidden,  lest  a  hole 
should  thus  be  filled  up.  A  tailor  must  not  go  out  of  doors 
with  a  needle  stuck  in  any  of  his  clothes.  The  use  of  stilts 
is  prohibited,  because,  tliougii  the  stilts  seem  to  carry  the 
man,  yet  in  fact  the  man  carries  the  stilts,  and  to  bear  a 
burden  on  the  Sabbath  is  unlawful.  Dirt  on  the  coat,  &c. 
may  be  scraped  off  with  the  nails  while  it  is  moist,  but  not 
if  it  is  dry,  because  thus  it  would  raise  some  dust,  and  that 
would  resemble  grinding  or  breaking  to  pieces. 

The  vulgar  Jewish  chronology  reckons  only  1948  years 
to  the  birth  of  Abraham,  and  in  several  other  particulars  it 
is  at  variance  with  the  Bible.  The  modern  Jews  follow 
the  practice  of  their  ancestors,  while  in  Egypt,  of  com- 
mencing the  year  at  tlie  autunmal  equinox.  The  present 
Jewish  {Calendar  was  settled  by  Uabbi  Hiltel,  about  the 
middle  of  the  4th  century  of  the  Christian  era,  and  is  con- 
structed with  great  ingenuity  and  astronomical  exactness, 
not  equalled  by  Christi.ms  till  the  improvement  of  the 
Julian  calendar  by  Pope  Gregory. 

Of  the  festivals  of  the  Jews  we  can  mention  only  a  few, 
and  those  merely  in  a  cursory  manner.  The  principal  are 
those  of  the  new  moon,  of  the  Passover,  of  Pentecost,  of 
the  new  year,  the  fast  of  atonement,  and  the  feast  of  taber- 
nacles. That  the  festival  of  the  new  moon  might  be  cele- 
brated as  nearly  as  possible  on  the  day  of  the  moon's  con- 
junction with  the  sun,  most  of  the  months  contain  alternate- 
ly twenty-nine  and  thirty  days  ;  and  the  feast  of  the  new 
moon  is  held  on  the  first,  or  on  the  first  and  second  days  of 
the  month  ;  the  women  are  not  allowed  to  work,  the  men 
may.  Good  eating  and  drinking  particularly  distinguish 
this  festival.  The  feast  of  the  Passover  commences  on  the 
ISth  day  of  the  month  Nisan,  and  continues  among  Jews 
who  live  in  or  near  Jerusalem  seven  days,  and  elsewhere 
eii;!it  days.  The  Sabbath  preceding  is  called  the  Great 
Sabbath,  and  is  kept  with  most  scrupulous  strictness.  The 
mode  and  materials  for  making  the  unleavened  cakes  for 
the  Passover,  are  most  minutely  described  by  the  rabbis, 
as  well  as  all  the  ceremonies  of  this  feast.  It  is  customary 
for  every  Jew  to  honour  it  by  an  exhibition  of  the  most 
sumptuous  furniture  he  can  afford.  The  table  for  the  feast 
is  covered  with  a  clean  linen  cloth,  on  which  are  placed 
several  dishes;  on  one  is  the  shank  bone  of  a  shoulder  of 
lamb  or  kid,  and  an  egg  ;  on  another,  three  cakes,  wrapped 
in  two  -napkins  ;  on  a  third,  some  lettuce,  parsley,  celery, 
or  other  herbs;  these  are  their  bitter  herbs.  Near  the 
sallad  is  a  cruet  of  vinegar,  and  some  salt  and  water.  There 
is  also  a  dish,  representing  the  bricks  which  their  forefathers 
were  required  to  make  in  Egypt:  this  is  composed  of  apples, 
almonds,  nuts,  and  figs,  formed  into  a  paste,  dressed  in  wine 
and  cinnamon.  The  first  two  days,  and  the  last  two, 
are  kept  with  particular  solemnity  and  strictness.  Con- 
tracts of  marriage  may  be  made,  but  no  marviage  is  to  be 
solemnized  during  this  festival.  The  feast  of  Pentecost,  on 
the  6th  day  of  the  month  Sivan,  continues  two  days,  and  is 
kept  with  the  same  strictness  as  the  first  two  days  of  the 
Passover.  It  is  a  received  opinion  of  the  Jews,  that  the 
■world  was  created  on  the  day  of  their  new  year;  and  they 


therefore  celebrate  the  festival  of  the  new  year  by  a  discon- 
tinuance of  all  labour,  and  by  repeated  services  in  the  syna- 
gogue. The  fast  of  atonement  is  on  the  lOili  day  of  Tisri  • 
the  first  ten  days  of  tlie  month  are  called  davs  of  penitence, 
during  which  the  Jews  believe  that  God  examines  the 
actions  of  mankind,  but  he  defers  passing  sentence  till  ihc 
tenth.  On  the  eve  of  the  fast,  a  ceremony,  evidently  de- 
signed as  a  substitute  for  tlieir  ancient  sacrifices,  is  per- 
formed ;  this  consists  in  kiliing  a  cock,  with  grent  formality. 
Tne  cocks  must  on  no  account  be  red;  wliitc  is  the  pre- 
ferable colour.  Before  the  fast  begins,  they  endeavour  Irj 
settle  all  their  disputes.  In  the  afternoon  they  make  a 
hearty  meal,  to  prepare  for  the  fast,  which  is  of  the  most 
rigid  kind.  The  feast  of  tabernacles  commences  on  the 
15th  of  Tisri,  and  is  kept  nine  days.  Every  Jew  who  has 
a  court  or  garden  is  required  to  erect  a  tabernacle  on  this 
occasion,  respecting  the  materials  and  erection  of  which 
the  rabbis  have  given  special  directions.  The  eighth  and 
ninth  are  high  days,  particularly  the  last,  which  is  called  the 
day  of  the  rejoicing  of  the  land. 

The  Jews  ai-e  not  permitted  to  taste  the  flesh  of  any  four- 
footed  animals,  except  those  which  both  chew  the  cud  and  part 
the  hoof;  nor  any  fish,  except  such  as  have  both  scales  and 
fins  ;  they  are  not  to  eat  the  blood  of  any  beast  or  bird.  Cattle 
for  their  use  must  be  slaughtered  by  a  Jew,  duly  qualified 
and  especially  appointed  for  that  purpose.  If  the  carcase 
has  the  least  blemish,  it  cannot  be  eaten  ;  if  it  is  perfectly 
sound,  he  affixes  to  it  a  leaden  seal,  with  the  word  cosher, 
right,  and  the  day  of  the  week.  If  there  be  no  Jew  butcher, 
a  Jew  appointed  by  the  synagogue  is  stationed  at  the  Chris- 
tian butcher's,  to  superintend  the  cutting  up  of  the  carcase, 
and  to  affix  the  seal.  Tlie  hind  quarters  are  not  to  be  eaten 
unless  the  sinew  of  the  thigh  is  taken  out.  A  cow  and  her 
calf,  an  ewe  and  her  lamb,  a  she  goat  and  her  kid,  must  not 
be  killed  in  the  same  day.  The  knife  used  for  slaughter 
must  be  very  sharp  and  free  from  notches.  Meat  and  but- 
ter must  not  be  eaten  together,  on  account  of  the  law,  "not 
to  seethe  a  kid  in  his  mother's  milk."  For  this  reason,  also, 
they  make  their  cheese  without  rennet.  No  knife,  fork, 
spoon,or  culinary  vessel,used  for  meat,  is  to  be  used  for  milk. 

Such  are  the  opinions,  traditions,  rites  and  ceremonies, 
of  the  great  majority  of  themoder'n  Jews;  but  besides  these, 
there  is,  a  small  sect  denominated  Caraites,  that  is,  textual- 
ists — persons  attached  to  the  text  of  the  Scriptures.  They 
reside  chiefly  in  the  Crimea,  Lithuania,  and  Persia,  and  at 
DamascuSj'Constantinople,  and  Cairo  ;  their  whole  number 
is  very  inconsiderable.  They  agree  with  other  Jews  in 
denying  the  advent  of  the  Messiah.  The  principal  difference 
between  them  consists  in  their  adherence  to  the  letter  of 
the  Scriplure,and  in  their  rejection  of  all  paraphrases  and  in- 
terpretations of  the  rabbis.  They  also  differ  from  tlie  ?  ab- 
bis  in  various  particulars  respectrng  the  leasts  of  the 
Passover,  Pentecost,  and  Tabernacles  They  observe  the 
Sabbath  with  far  greater  strictness ;  they  extend  the  de- 
gr-ees  of  affinity  within  which  marriage  is  prohibited,  but 
they  are  more  slr'ict  in  matters  cf  divorxe. 

See  Ji  seplnis'^fTOM//  Jntiquitiessand  hiso'^vn  L\fe;  His- 
toire  de  la  Relit;ion  des  Jtiifs  fiour  servir  de  conHnuaHon  a 
I'Histoire  de  Jose/i/ie.  /iarBjsnage  ;  Tovcv  's  Anglia  Judaica; 
Monthly  Magazine,  vol.  i.  for  the  year  1796;  GentUman'a 
Magazine  for  1810  and  1811;  Modern  Judaism,  by  John 
Allen,  (w.  s.) 

IGNATIUS  Lovon.     See  Lotol.\. 

IGNIS  Fatuus.  commonly  called  iVill  i'the  jyisfi,  or 
Jack  and  the  Lanthorn,  is  a  meteor  which  is  commonly 
seen  in  dark  nights,  in  marshy  gr-ounds  and  other  damp 
places.  A  fuU'account  of  it  will  be  given  under  the  article 
Meteors. 

IGUANA.     See  Herpetology. 
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JHANSU-JEUNG.     Scu  Thibet. 
JIDDA,  Jedda,  JoDDA,ZiTiA,  or  D^cHEDA,  IS  a  small 
trading   lown  of  Arabia   l-clix,  situated   in  the  district  of 
Tahamah,  about  -10  miles  distant  from  Mecca,  nortli  plati- 
tude 20°  28'  r,  and  cast  loni,'itudc  from  Greenwich  39"  16' 
45".     It  is  defended  by  a  fort,  and  surrounded  by  a  ruinous 
wall,  built  in  thcvcar  1514.     Its  harbour  is  very  extensive, 
formed  by  numberless  reefs  of  Madraporc,  extending  about 
four  miles  from  the   shore,  and  full  of  small  islands  and 
sunken  rocks.     The  entrance  is  sufficiently  dangerous,  but 
the  pilots  are  expert,  steering  safely  by  the  eye  alone,  and 
easily  perceiving  the  rocks  below  the  smooth  surlacc,  esjie- 
cially  when  the  sun  is  behind  the  vessel.     B'-twcen  these 
shoals  and  islands  are  deep  channels,  with  a  good  bottom, 
where  ships  may  lie  at  anchorage  in  six  or  twelve  fathoms, 
and  where  the  water  is  as  smooth  as  glass,  in  the  heaviest 
gales.     The   surrounding  country    is   sandy,   barren,    and 
destitute  of  water,  and  the  town  is  very  ill  supplied  with 
provisions.     A  desert  plain  to  the  eastward  is  occupied  by 
Bedouins,  or  country  Arabs,  who  live  in  huts  made  of  long 
bundles  of  bent  grass,  or  spartum,  and  who  supply  tlie  in- 
habitants of  Jidda  with  milk  and  butter.     The  siuiation  is 
as  unwholesome  as  it  is  unproductive  ;  and,  besides  several 
stagnant  pools  in  the  vicinity,  the  north-west  wind,  which 
chiefly    prevails,  blowing  along  the  direction  of  the  gull', 
brings  a  great  dampness  through  the  greater  pail  of  the  year. 
The  highest  degree  of  the  thermometer  observed  by  JNIr. 
Bruce  in  July  was  97°,  and  the  lowest  78°.     The  barometer 
in  June  was  between  26°   6',  and  25°  7';  wind  north-west. 
The  town  of  Jidda  derives  all  its  celebiily,  and  even  its  ex- 
istence, from  its  vicinity  to  the  city  of  Mecca,  to  which  it 
is  the  nearest  sea-port,  and  the  great  receptacle  of  the  Jndia 
trade,  which  arrives  once  a-year.     The  inhabitants  of  the 
j)lace,  indeed,  derive  little  advantage  fiom  this  rich  trafhc, 
which  |)asses  on  to  Mecca,  and  for  which  the  payments  re- 
turn to  the  ships,  without  leaving  much  profit  by  the  way 
to  the   townsmen.     The  influx  of  strangers,  on  the   con- 
rrary,  raises  the  price  of  piovisions  ;  and  the  native  traders, 
aftei-  the  market  is  over,  which  docs  not  last  above  six  weeks, 
letire  to  Yemen   and  the  neighbouring  countries,  where 
every  article  of  subsistence  is  found  in  abundance.     Jidda, 
however,  is  also  the  great  depot  of  all  merchandize  intend- 
ed to  be  carried  to  Suez  for  the  deinands  of  Egypt;   and 
great  multitudes  of  the  inhabitants  find  employment  in  land- 
ing and  rc-shipping  these  goods,  in  providing  warehouses 
for  their  safe  deposit,  and  in  acting  as  factors  in  receiviiig 
and   disposing   of  thtni.     The    English   traders,  in    1777, 
made  an  attempt  to  carry  tiieir  cargoes   directly  to  Suez, 
without  passing  them  through  Jidda  into  native  vessels; 
and   this   trade,  which   continued   about  three   years,  was 
encouraged  by  the  Egyptian  Beys,  as  the   English  mer- 
chants paid  them  twice  as  much  impost  as  the  Jidda  im- 
jiorters.      But   the  SheiifTe    of   Mecca,  who   draws    the 
customs   of  the  port  of  Jidda,    procured    an  order   from 
the    Grand   Seignior,   that  all    vessels    bound  for    Egypt 
should  stop   at  Jidda,   and  pay  duty   there;    and    obliged 
tlie  merchants,  when  once  in  his  harbour,  to  unship  their 
goods,  and  send  them   forward  to   Suez  in  other  vessels. 
The  Sultan  secured  a  share  of  these  profits,  and  regularly 
appointed  a  pasha,  who  resided  in  the  citadel  of  Jidda,  and 
divided  the  receipts  of  the  custom-house  with  tlie  Sheriffe's 
\'izier.     During  the  convulsions  of  Egypt,  and  the  insur- 
rections of  the  Wachabees,  the  Sherifl'e  contrived  to  expel 
the     representative    of    the    Sultan,    and    to    appropriate 
the  whole  duties  to  himself.     His  extortions,  however,  in 
the  name  of  presents  to  liimself  and  his  servants,  have  caus- 
ed a  great  diminution  of  the  trade  formerly  carried  on  by 
the  English  with  Jidda  ;  and  many  of  the  richest  merchants 
have  retired  from  the  place.     The  Shcrifte,  made  aware  of 
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his  folly  by  the  reduction  of  his  revenues,  has  become 
more  moderate  in  his  demands.  The  duties  recently  pro- 
posed amount  to  about  eight  per  cent,  and  the  presents  to 
about  half  as  much  ;  but  a  n-erchant,  when  once  in  the  har- 
bour, from  which  he  could  scarcely  escape  without  a  native 
pilot,  could  never  be  secure  against  lurtlier  demands.  See 
Bruce's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  ;  l\irsun*s  Travtts;  and  Valentin's 
Travels,  vol.  iii.  (./) 

lLANTZ,in  the  Rhctian  language  Ilan  or  Hon,  a  town 
of  S«  ilzerland,  in  the  territory  of  the  (irisons,  and  the  capi- 
tal of  the  division  of  the  Grey  League.  The  town  is  situated 
in  the  widest  part  of  the  valley  of  the  same  name,  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountain  Mundaun,  or  Karlisberg.  It  is  the  first 
town  that  we  meet  with  on  the  Rhine,  and  is  the  only  lown 
in  the  world  where  the  Rlielian  language  is  still  spoken.  It 
has  two  fauxljourgs.  viz.  that  of  St.  Nicholas,  and  that  of 
Portasura.  The  bridge  built  over  the  Rhine  is  remarkable. 
The  inhabitants  profess  the  reformed  religion.  The  women 
in  the  neighbourhood  are  very  much  subject  to  the  Goitre 
necks. 

The  tribunal  of  the  Grey  League  meets  at  Ilantz,  Thousis, 
and  Trons,  in  rotation;  but  it  is  at  Ilantz  that  the  archives 
of  the  League  are  preserved.  A  great  fair  for  cattle  is  held 
at  Ilantz.  Excellent  fish,  about  22  pounds  weight,  are 
caught  in  the  Rhine. 

At  Rouvis,  above  Ilanlz,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
a  mine  of  galijena,  cor.taining  silver,  has  been  wrought.  The 
mineral  is  contained  in  nests  in  the  gneiss.  Tlie  mine  of 
Rouvis,  and  one  of  yellow  copper  at  Ober-Sax,  have  been 
wrought  since  the  year  1806  by  M.  Demengha.  In  descend- 
ing the  valley  of  Ilantz,  the  rocks  are  composeil  of  argilla- 
ceous schistus  as  far  as  Tamino.  See  Ebel's  Manuel 
d'une  Votjageur  ai  Suisse,  torn.  iii.  p.  227. 

ILAY.     See  Islay. 

ILCHESTER,  or  Ivelchester,  the  Jschalis  of  Ptole- 
my, is  a  borough  and  market  town  of  England,  in  Somer- 
setshire. It  is  situated  on  the  river  Yeo,over  which  there 
is  a  stone  bridge  of  two  large  arches,  and  consists  of  four 
streets,  which  are  but  indiflcrcntly  built.  The  only  re- 
maining church  out  of  six  is  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  and 
has  an  octagonal  tower  50  feet  high,  constructed  of  Ro- 
man stone.  There  arc  also  places  of  worship  for  the  dis- 
senters. The  assizes  were  formerly  held  here  under  a  pa- 
tent granted  by  Edward  III.  but  they  are  now  only  held  here 
in  rotation  with  Wells,  Taunton,  and  Bridgewater.  The 
county  court-house  is  a  good  building,  and  so  is  the  new 
county  gaol,  which  is  built  on  Mr.  Howard's  plan.  Oppo- 
site to  it,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  stand  the  remains 
of  the  ancient  hospital  of  White-hall,  founded  about  1226, 
by  William  Dennis  or  Dacus,  for  the  entertainment  of  pil- 
grims or  poor  travellers.  There  is  also  to  be  seen  here 
the  remains  of  a  house  of  Black  Friars,  wh>jh  had  a  sub- 
terraneous passage  leading  to  the  White-hall  nunnery. 

When  this  part  of  the  country  was  in  the  possession  of 
the  Rotnans,  Ilchester  was  one  of  their  principal  stations, 
and  was  fortified  with  a  strong  wail  and  deep  ditch,  which 
they  filled  with  water  from  the  Ivel.  Vestiges  of  these  an- 
cient works  are  still  visible.  There  are  held  at  Ilchester 
three  fairs  annually.  The  manufacture  of  thread  lace, 
which  was  once  considerable,  has  now  declined  ;  but  it  has 
been  succeeded  by  a  small  silk  manufactory.  This  town 
is  famous  as  being  the  birth-place  of  the  celebrated  Roger 
Bacon.  The  following  is  the  population  of  the  burgh  and 
parish  for  1311. 

Number  of  inhabited  houses 85 

Number  of  families 140 

Do.  employed  in  trade 42 

Population       619 


ILL 

See  Collinson's  History  of  Somersetshire  ;  and  the  Beau- 
ties of  England  and  IVales. 

ILFRACOMBE  is  a  sea-port  and  market-town  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  county  of  Devon.  It  is  situated  on  the  sides 
and  at  the  base  of  steep  ground  on  the  borders  of  the  Bris- 
tol Channel.  The  town  contains  a  number  of  good  houses 
for  the  accommodation  of  bathers,  which  extend  along  the 
side  of  the  harbour,  and  for  nearly  a  mile  to  the  west  of  it, 
where  there  is  a  good  pebbly  shore,  and  convenient  bath- 
ing machines.  The  church  stands  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  town.  It  is  a  large  plain  structure,  and  contains  a 
handsome  monument,  erected  at  the  national  expence,  to 
the  memory  of  Captain  Bowcn. 

The  harbour  of  Ilfracombe  resembles  a  natural  basin, 
surrounded  by  craggy  heights,  covered  with  foliage.  The 
rocks  ascend  in  a  semicircular  sweep  on  three  sides,  and 
on  the  north  side  a  mass  of  rock  projects  nearly  half  way 
across  the  mouth  of  the  recess,  and  protects  the  little  cove 
from  the  northern  tempests.  This  rock  rises  almost  to  a 
point  where  a  light  house,  resembling  a  church,  is  erected. 
"  Along  the  side  of  the  same  rock,"  says  Mr.  ^Varne^,  in 
his  Walk  through  the  Western  Counties,  "  to  the  opening 
©f  the  harbour,  runs  an  arliliLial  pier,  judiciously  construct- 
ed, to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  the  sand  ;  so  that  by  the 
joint  assistance  of  the  natural  barrier,  and  this  piece  of 
masonry,  ships  of  230  tons  burthen  may  ride  completely 
land-locked,  and  of  course  perfectly  safe  from  all  the  vio- 
lence of  the  weather."  Before  the  year  1731,  this  pier  was 
850  feet  long  ;  but  having  been  destroyed  by  the  wind,  an 
act  of  parliament  was  passed  for  repairing  and  enlarging 
it  and  the  harbour.  It  was  partly  rebuilt,  lengthened,  and 
enlarged,  in  1760,  by  Sn'  Bour<  bier  Wrey,  Bart. 

There  is  a  daily  intercourse,  by  means  of  a  packet,  which 
sails  every  other  tide,  with  the  town  of  Swansea,  on  the  op- 
posite coast  of  Wales. 

On  a  high  point  near  the  b;;y,  is  a  summer  house,  erect- 
ed by  Sir  Bourchier  Wrey,  which  commands  a  fine  jiros- 
pect.  Watcrmouth,  the  seat  of  Joseph  Davie,  Esq.  is 
beautifully  situated  on  an  eminence  about  three  miles  to  the 
east  of  the  town. 

The  vessels  which  belong  to  Ilfracombe  are  chieny 
employed  in  the  coasting  trade,  in  conveying  ore,  corn. 
Sec.  from  Cornwall  and  Devonshire  to  Bristol,  and  also  in 
iishing. 

The  following  was  the  population  of  the  town  and  parish 
in  1811. 

Number  of  houses        434 

Number  of  families 434 

Do.  employed  m  trade 118 

Do.  in  agriculture 57 

Population 1934 

See  Polwhele's  Suruey  of  Devonshire  ;  Mason's  Obser- 
vaiions  on  the  IVesltrn  Cuunties  ;  and  the  Beauties  of  En- 
gland and  IFales,  vol.  iv.  p.  267. 

ILIAC  Passion.     See  Medicine. 

ILIAD.     See  Homer. 

ILLE  AND  \'iLi.AiNE,  IS  the  naiTie  of  one  of  the  north- 
west departments  of  France,  which  derives  its  name  from 
the  lUe  and  Villainc,  two  rivers  which  unite  at  Rennes,  the 
capital  of  the  department.  The  soil  of  this  department  is 
in  general  ill  fitted  for  culture,  nevertheless,  below  Rennes 
and  St.  Malo,  corn,  hemp,  and  fruits,  .ire  produced  in 
abundance.  At  a  short  distance  from  Rcnaes  is  the  farm 
of  Prevalais,  where  the  butter  is  made  that  is  so  famous  in 
every  part  of  France.  The  inland  commerce  of  this  de- 
partment consists  principally  of  its  natural  productions, 
which  are,  corn,  lint,  hemp,  wood,  cattle,  butter,  mines  of 
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lead,  oysters,  and  fisli.  The  department  contains  7185 
square  kilometers,  or  364  square  leagues.  The  forests, 
of  which  three-fourths  belong  to  the  nation,  occupy  54,000 
or  55,000  acres.  The  contributions  in  the  year  1802  were 
421,093  francs  ;  and  the  number  of  inhabitants  is  488,605. 
The  principal  towns  are, 

Population. 

Rennes         25,904 

St.  Malo 9,147 

Vitie 8,80y 

Fougeres 7,297 

Redon 3,783 

Monifort 1,118 

ILLEGITIMACY.     See  Law. 

ILLINOIS,  one  of  the  western  territories  of  the  United 
States,  is  situated  between  37°  and  42°  30*  N.  Lat.  and  10° 
25'  and  1 4°  2  j'  W.  Long,  from  Washington;  and  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  North-Western  Territory  of  the  United 
States,  south  by  the  Ohio  river,  separating  it  from  Ken- 
tucky, east  by  Indiana,  and  west  by  the  Mississippi  river, 
which  separates  it  from  the  iMissouri  Territory.  This 
beautiful  country  stretches  on  a  line  from  south  to  north 
357  miles,  and  from  east  to  west  210  miles,  having  an  area 
of  61,000  square  miles,  or  39,041,000  acres.  A  great  part 
of  the  territory  yet  belongs  to  the  United  States,  subject 
to  be  sold  at  not  less  than  two  dollars  per  acre  to  indivi- 
duals. In  the  north  a  tract  of  3,500,000  acres  has  been  ap- 
propriated as  bounty  lands  for  the  soldiers  who  served  in 
the  war  with  Great  Britain,  in  1812-13-14-15.  Until  the 
year  1818,  Illinois  was  under  a  territorial  government.  At 
the  first  session  of  the  fifteenth  Congress,  an  act  was  pass- 
ed to  enable  the  inhabitants  to  form  a  constitution  for  their 
government,  with  the  right  of  admission  into  the  Union  as 
an  independent  state.  The  face  of  the  country  is  beauti- 
fully variegated;  in  the  south  generally  level,  in  the  mid- 
dle more  elevated,  in  the  north  hilly,  but  no  where  moun- 
tainous :  the  soil  is  uniformly  fertile,  being  well  adapted  to 
the  culture  of  all  kinds  of  grain,  grass,  fruit,  flax,  and  hemp. 
Cotton  succeeds  in  thesonthern  sections.  The  climate  is  tem- 
perate, and  agreeable.  IMinerals  are  found  in  considerable 
abundance;  the  principal  of  which  arc,  coal, salt,  flint, copper, 
lead,  and  iron.  No  country  is  better  watered  ;  being  washed 
on  the  west  by  the  Mississippi,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Ohio 
rivers,  and  intersected  by  the  Illinois,  Wabash,  Kaskaskia, 
and  Stony  rivers,  besides  innumerable  streams  of  less  mag- 
nilude.  Illinois  is  divided  into  fifteen  counties,  viz. — 
Bond,  Madison,  St  Clair,  Monroe,  Randolph,  Jackson, 
Johnson,  Pope,  Gallatin,  White,  Edwards,  Crawford,  Uni- 
on, Washington,  and  Franklin.  The  population  is  rapidly 
increasing.  In  1810  it  consisted  of  12,282.  It  is  probably 
now  about  four  times  that  number.  The  chief  town  is  Kas- 
kaskia, with  a  population  of  1200.  The  surplus  produce 
of  this  country  will  naturally  descend  the  Mississippi  to 
New  Orleans  ;  and  will  soon  render  the  inhabitants 
wealthy.  From  the  temperature  of  the  climate,  the  ferti- 
lity of  ihe  soil,  the  facility  of  transportation,  and  many  other 
advantages  favourable  to  society,  Illinois  will  shortly  be- 
come a  populous  state. 

The  banks  of  the  rivers  abound  with  buffaloes,  deers, 
elks,  turkeys,  ducks,  teal,  geese,  swans,  cranes,  pelicans, 
pheasants,  partridges.  The  sturgeon  and  the  picannau, 
and  plenty  of  fish,  are  found  in  the  rivers. 

The  vegetables  of  this  district  are,  the  oak,  hiccory,  ce- 
dar, mulbeiry,  hops,  dying  drugs,  medical  plants  ot  va- 
rious kinds,  and  excellent  wild  grapes,  from  which,  in  the 
year  1797,  the. French  settlers  made  110  hogsheads  of 
strong  wine. 

Before  the  year  1756,  the  French  had  settlements  at 
Kaskaskia,  Cahokia,  &c.  but  they  were  at  that  lime  driven 
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oui  by  the  British,  who  held  the  counliy  till  the  icvolu- 
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ILLUMINATI,  a  secret  association  which  existed  in 
Germany,  some  time  previous  to  the  French  revolution, 
and  which  has  been  suppostd  to  have  been  connected  with 
the  masonic  institutions  on  the  continent.  This  associa- 
tion was  founded  in  1775,  by  Dr.  Adam  Weishaupt,  pro- 
fessor of  canon  law  in  the  University  ollngolstadt.  The  pro- 
fessed objects  of  the  institution  were,  to  introduce  more  en- 
lightened ideas  of  government,  to  disseminate  a  knowledge 
of  the  sciences,  and  to  promote  the  interests  of  virtue  ;  but 
its  members  have  been  accused,  not  without  some  appear- 
ance of  reason,  of  inculcating  speculative  opinions,  C(iu;dly 
hpstile  to  the  principles  of  sound  religion  and  social  order. 

Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  French  revolution, 
the  attention  of  the  public  was  eagerly  directed  towards 
the  plan  and  objects  of  this  association,  which  then  indeed 
no  longer  existed,  but  whose  members  were  supposed  to 
have  exercised  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  activity  and  in- 
fluence, in  producing  the  peculiar  temper,  and  directing 
the  political  events  of  the  times  ;  and  the  works  of  the 
Abl.e  Uarruel  and  Professor  Robison,  in  which  the  secret 
views  and  active  exertions  of  the  order  were  sought  to  be 
developed,  were  perused  with  extraordinary  interest  and 
avidity.  It  seems,  now,  however,  to  be  jHctty  generally 
acknowledged,  that  these,  and  other  authors,  were  induced 
to  ascribe  to  this  institution  an  extent  and  an  influence, 
which  in  reality  it  never  possessed  ;  and  that,  in  particu- 
lar, the  secret  machinations  and  wicked  practices  of  the 
illuminati  were  excessively  magnified  by  the  healed  ima- 
gination of  the  French  priest,  and  the  honest  credulity  of 
our  distinguished  countryman.  The  history  of  tlic  order 
of  the  illuminati  indeed  is  involved  in  much  obscurity  ; 
and  this  circumstance,  which  has  led  some,  perhaps  natu- 
rally enough,  to  overrate  its  influence,  [omne  iffnoium  pro 
magnifico)  aflords  to  our  mind  no  mean  evidence  of  its 
insignificance.  Time,  however,  has  contributed  to  dimi- 
nish the  imaginary  importance  of  this  formidable  associa- 
tion ;  and  the  following  short  statement  contains  the  gene- 
ral result  of  all  the  information  we  have  been  al)le  to  ob- 
tain, relative  to  this  once  interesting,  but  now  almost  for- 
gotten subject. 

It  is  well  known  that  since  the  period  of  the  reform- 
ation, the  various  states  and  principalities  of  the  Ger- 
man empire  were  not  more  strictly  defined  by  territorial 
limits,  than  by  different  professions  of  faith.  Throughout 
those  provinces  which  had  adopted  the  new  dociiines 
a  spirit  of  liberal  enquiry  was  excited,  which,  if  un- 
obstructed by  other  causes,  promised  to  prove  highly 
beneficial  to  science,  and  to  the  interests  of  humanity; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  the  difi'usion  of  useful  know- 
ledge and  enlightened  opinions  was  generally  encou- 
raged, in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  by  the  diiferenl 
governments.  A  son  of  rivalry,  indeed,  took  place 
among  the  several  principalities,  and  each,  according  to 
its  means,  endeavoured  to  surpass  its  neighbours  in  the 
number  and  the  splendour  of  its  literary  institutions.  In 
those  states,  on  the  other  h.uid,  which  adhered  to  the  doc- 
trines and  discipline  of  the  Romisli  church,  an  opjiosite 
lineof  policy  was  pursued  by  the  rulers.  Afraid,  il  would 
seem,  lest  the  ligni  of  science  should  dispel  those  ancient 
prejudices,  upon  which  ilicy  c<nceivcd  that  the  security  of 
their  civil  and  religious  establislunents  principally  dept-nd- 
cd,  they  endeavoured  to  insolate  themselves  from  their 
more  enlightened  neighbours,  to  exercise  a  species  ai  nur- 
veiiiance  over  the  intellects  of  their  subject;,,  by  means  of 
edicts  levelled  against  the  commerce  of  literature,  and  to 
oppose  the  antidote  of  ignorance  to  the  contagion  of  know- 
ledge.    But  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  exclude  this  dreaded 


pestilence,  or  to  keep  the  sick  separate  from  the  uninfect- 
ed, in  a  countiy  whose  inhabitants  boasted  one  common 
origin,  and  spoke  one  common  language,  and  possessed 
the  means  of  frecjuent  intercourse  with  each  other.  Some 
scattered  rays  of  the  surrounding  light  would  easily  pene- 
trate the  intervening  gloom, — enough  at  least  to  shew  those 
upon  whom  they  fell  the  darkness  in  which  they  were 
placed,  and  to  excite  in  them  a  desire  for  a  more  extensive 
prospect.  In  none  of  the  provinces  of  Germany  was  this 
interdiction  of  literature  more  strictly  and  oppressively  ex- 
ercised than  in  Bavaria,  under  the  bigoted  administration 
of  the  elector  Charles  Theodore;  and  accordingly,  it  is  pre- 
cisely in  this  province  that  we  find  the  natural  result  of 
such  absurd  and  barbarous  policy.  Men  of  enlightened 
minds  could  not  fail  to  took  with  abhorrence  upon  regula- 
tions, which  were  calculated  to  check  the  natural  progiess 
of  knowledge,  and  would  readily  endeavour  to  concert  the 
means  of  evatling  the  existing  laws.  These  means,  how- 
ever, could  only  be  concerted  in  secret  ;  and  to  this  sim- 
ple origin,  we  belie\e,  the  institution  founded  by  Weishaupt 
may  truly  be  ascribed,  however  widely  the  conduct  of  its 
members  may  have  afterwards  deviated  from  the  original 
object.  Tlicre  is  undoubtedly  something  dangerous  in  the 
very  nature  and  constitution  of  such  a  secret  association, 
however  pure  the  intentions  of  its  founders  may  have  been. 
Secrecy  implies  something  illegal  in  the  object  ;  and  such 
a  society  being  under  no  regular  control,  its  views  may 
easily  become  enlarged,  and  its  influence  perverted  to  im- 
proper purposes.  Some  zealous  enthusiasts  among  the 
illuminati  may  have  contemplated  the  possibility  of  direct- 
ing the  existing  governments,  by  means  of  the  powerful 
but  pacific  influence  of  a  secret  association  ;  others,  imbued 
with  the  absurd  theory  of  the  infinite  perfectibility  of  the 
human  mind,  may  have  considered  such  an  institution  as 
calculated  to  promote  their  romantic  and  unattainable  views; 
while  a  third  class,  perhaps,  consisting  of  men  more  cunning 
than  enlliusiaslic,  full  of  ambition,  but  destitute  of  principle, 
may  have  looked  upon  a  society  so  constituted  as  best  adapt- 
ed to  the  concoction  of  their  wicked  designs.  Yet  the  so- 
ciety of  the  illuminati  never  seems  to  have  acquired  any 
extensive  influence  ;  nor  does  it  appear  to  have  possessed 
any  ramifications  beyond  the  limits  of  Germany.  Through- 
out the  whole  of  that  large  empire  it  produced  no  extia- 
ordinary  or  permanent  eflecls  ;  and  a  few  years  after  the 
suppression  of  the  order  Ht  1787,  it  was  nearly  forgotten 
in  the  very  country  where  it  had  boasted  an  ephemeral  ex- 
istence. It  was  chiefly  on  account  of  its  supposed  iriflu- 
cnce  in  producing  the  catastrophe  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, that  the  ashes  of  this  short-lived  association  were 
raised  up  Iroin  the  charnel-house  of  oblivion,  and  a  degree 
of  posthumous  celebrity  conferred  upon  its  proceedings. 
The  supposition,  however,  is  entirely  unsupported  by  evi- 
dence, and  has  been  sufficiently  refuted  fiy  M.  Mounier 
and  others. 

Uul  whatever  may  have  been  the  extent,  influence,  and 
real  objects  of  this  society,  theie  can  be  no  doubt  that  its 
constitution  was  illegal,  and  the  opinions  and  practices  of 
its  mcndjers  highly  dangerous  to  civil  and  religious  go- 
vernment. Tl'.e  suppression  of  the  order,  therefore,  was 
justifiable  upon  every  principle  of  right  and  expediency. 
A  great  mass  of  publications  has  appeared  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  this  article  ;  but  the  substance  of  the  whole  will  be 
found  in  the  works  of  the  Abbe  Barruel,  Professor  Robison, 
and  M    Mounier.     (z) 

ILMINSTER,  a  market  town  of  England,  in  the 
couiity  of  Somerset.  It  has  a  low  but  healthy  situation, 
at  the  intersection  of  two  gieat  roads,  one  from  London 
to  Taunton,  and  the  other  from  Bristol  to  Exeter.  Many 
of  the  houses,  which  are  principally  arranged  along  these 
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roads  for  l!ie  length  of  a  mile,  arc  good  slonc  and  biit';. 
buildings;  bill  the  t^rcaler  number  are  Ixiiit  from  old  v/alia, 
ai'.d  are  covered  with  thatch.  The  church,  which  is  a  fine 
Gothic  building,  is  120  feet  long  and  50  witle.  A  hand- 
some quadrangular  tower  rises  in  the  centre,  surmounted 
by  12  pinnacles.  In  the  north  transept  of  the  chuich  is 
an  ancient  tomb,  erected  to  the  mcmoiy  of  Nicohis  Wad- 
iiam  and  his  wife,  who  founded  Wad  ham  College.  Oxford. 
In  the  centre  of  the  town  is  a  new  built  niarkct-lioiise  and 
shambles.  An  excellent  IVce  school  was  founded  here 
in  1550,  by  Humphry  Waldron  and  Henry  Greenfield, 
and  well  endowed.  The  cloth  manufacture  once  flourished 
licre  in  a  very  great  degree,  but,  though  slill  considerable, 
it  has  greatly  decreased.  Ilminster  is  sunoundtd  with 
line  orchards,  and  very  extensive  prospects  are  co;iii-.iand- 
ed  by  the  neighbouring  eminences. 

The   following   is  the  abstract  of  tlse  population   for  the 
'.own  and  parish  for  1811  ; 


Nuiuber  of  houses 

Number  of  families 

Families  employed  in  ti  ade 

Do.  in  agriculture 

Males    .... 

Females 

Total  population    . 


3fi5 

403 

231 

121 

1022 

1138 

2160 


See  the  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales. 

IMAGE.     See  Optics. 

IMAGINARY  Espkessions  or  Qc.\xtities,  or  impos- 
sible quantities  in  .•Mgebra,  are  such  as  have  the  symbol 
V  —  1  in  their  analytic  expression.  They  are  so  called, 
because  the  square  root  of  a  negative  quantity  can  have 
no  real  existence  ;  for  whether  a  quantity  be  positive  or 
negative,  its  square  is  a  positive  quantity. 

The  origin  and  nature  of  imaginary  quantities  have  been 
explained  in  our  article  Algebra,  §  189 — 193.  They  are 
there  shewn  to  be  of  two  distinct  Itinds,  one  which  is  al- 
together inipossible,  and  can  denote  no  real  quantity ;  and 
another  which  denotes  real  quantities. 

The  firi.\  class,  when  reduced  to  their  most  simple 
expression  have  this  form  a  -\-  i^ —  b-,  ov  a  -\-  b  ^  —  1, 
where  a  may  in  some  cases  be^o.  These  occur,  when 
a  problem  is  to  be  resolved  which  from  its  nature  requires 
that  the  data  be  contained  within  certain  limits  in  respect 
of  magnitude,  while  at  the  same  time,  in  the  particular 
;ase  proposed,  they  pass  those  limits. 

For  example,  if  it  be  required  to  construct  a  right  an- 
gled triangle,  the  hypolhenuse  of  which  shall  be  equal 
to  a  given  line  a,  and  one  of  the  sides  equal  to  another 
given  line  b ;  fiom  the  nature  of  the  case,  a  must  be 
greater  than  bj  and  if,  in  the  particular  state  of  the  data, 
a  be  less  than  b,  the  thing  required  cannot  be  done. 

The  unknown  side  of  the  triangle  expressed  in  symbols, 
algebraically  is  x/(a"  — b^)  ;  now,  if  6  be  greater  than  a, 
the  quantity  a^ — b^  is  negative,  and  the  expression  for 
the  side  of  the  triangle  has  the  form  ^  — n^  ZZn  ^  —  1 , 
•which  is  imaginary.  The  impossibility  of  giving  a  signi- 
ficant numerical  value  to  this  symbol  corresponds,  in  this 
instance,  to  the  impossibility  of  placing  between  a  given 
point,  and  a  straight  line  given  by  position,  a  line  of  a  given 
length,  that  is  shorter  than  the  perpendicular  from  the 
point  on  the  line,  or,  which  is  the  same,  of  determining  the 
intersection  of  a  straight  line,  and  a  circle  which  lies  wholly 
on  one  side  of  the  line. 

In  Geometrical  Problems,  passing  the  first  order,  the 
unknown  quantities  are  determined  either  by  the  intersec- 
tion of  a  straight  line  with  a  curve,  or  else  by  the  intersec- 
tion of  two  curves  :  Now,  although  it  may  be  possible  that 
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the  conditions  to  be  fulfilled  in  a  problem  may  be  all  satis- 
fied at  once,  yet  in  nany  cases  there  will  be  limitations  of 
the  data ;  for  example,  by  one  condition  a  straight  line 
may  be  required  to  be  of  a  given  length  ;  and  by  another, 
that  its  extremities  be  on  the  circumference  of  a  given 
circle.  These  can  only  be  satisfied  at  once,  when  the 
straight  line  is  less  than  the  tiiameter.  In  like  manner, 
one  condition  requiring  that  a  straight  line  touch  a  circle, 
and  another,  that  it  pass  througli  a  certain  point,  can  both 
be  satisfied  only  when  the  point  is  without  the  circle.  When 
the  data  of  a  problem  are  in  this  way  limited,  as  often  as 
they  caimot  be  all  satisfied  at  once,  the  incongruity  is  indi- 
cated geometrically,  by  there  being  no  intersection  of  the 
lines,  which  should  meet  and  determine  the  unknown  quan- 
tities ;  and  algebraically,  by  the  impossible  symbol  V  —  1 
entering  into  their  values,  and  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  admit 
of  its  being  eliminated.  The  presence  of  the  symbol  ^ —  1 , 
in  ti.e  algebraic  expression  for  a  quantity,  serves  not  only 
to  siiew  the  impossibility  of  finding  that  quantity  in  the  par- 
ticular state  of  the  data,  but  it  also  indicates  the  boundary 
which  separates  the  possible  from  the  impossible  cases, 
and  thus  determines  the  greatest  and  least  values  that  can 
be  given  to  the  different  quantities  concerned  in  the  problem. 

For  example,  let  it  be  required  to  find  a  fraction  which, 
together  with  its  reciprocal,  shall  be  equal  to  a  given  num- 
ber, and  also  the  limits  within  which  the  problem  is  pos- 
sible. 

Calling  the  fraction  x  and  the  given  number  2  a,  the  con- 
dition to  be  satisfied  will  be  expressed  by  this  equa  tion 

x-\ =  2a, 

X 

which  produces  the  quadratic  equation  x"^ — 2ax  =  ^l' 
and,  this  resolved,  gives 

x-=.a\=*=y/  {a-    1). 

From  this  expression,  it  appears  that  the  problem  is  ina- 
possible  if  a  be  a  fraction,  positive  or  negative,  between 
the  limits  of  •+-  1  and  —  1,  because  then  a^  will  be  less 
tlian  I,  and  a2 — 1  a  negative  quantity,  and  ^ (a? — 1)  an 
impossible  quantity.  However,  if  a  be  a  positive  quantity 
not  less  than  -\-  1.  or  a  negative  quantity  not  greater  than 
—  1,  (here  we  reckon  — 2  to  be  less  than  —  1,  and  —  3  less 
than — 2,  and  so  on.)  the  problem  will  always  be  possible, 
and,  excepting  the  cases  n~-|-  l,anda~ — I,  x  will  have 
two  values,  which  will  be  reciprocals  of  each  other,  because 
their  product  is  unity. 

It  also  appears  that  the  least  positive  value  of  the  ex- 
pression X  -\ is  +  2,  and  its  greatest  negative  value  — 2, 

reckoning,  as  before,  that  negative  quantity  to  be  greatest, 
which,  independently  of  the  sign,  is  expressed  by  the 
smallest  number. 

Hence,   we  learn  that  no  real  value  of  x  can  be  found 

that  shall  make  the  expression  3  (x  -j J  equal  to  a  pro- 
per fraction  either  positive  or  negative,  but  that  this 
expression  may  represent  any  positive  or  negative  quan- 
tity whatever  that  is  not  between  the  limits  of -f  I  and —  I. 

From  this  example,  it  appears  that  the  theory  of  impos- 
sible quantities  may  sometimes  be  applied  with  great  ad- 
vantage to  a  very  elegant  and  interesting  class  of  problems, 
namely,  such  as  require  the  deteimination  of  the  greatest 
and  least  values  of  a  variable  quantity.  The  general  me- 
thod of  proceeding  is  to  suppose,  that  the  quantity  to  be  a 
maximum  or  minimum  is  equal  to  a  given  quantity  ;  and 
then  to  inquire  what  is  the  greatest  or  least  values  which  this 
quantity  can  have,  without  introducing  the  imaginary  sym- 
bol y/ —  1  into  the  resulting  formulae. 
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The  second  class  of  imaginary  expressions,  or  those 
which  indicate  real  quantities,  involve  the  symbol  v/ — 1 
in  such  a  manner,  that,  by  suitable  transtormaiions,  it  may 
at  last  be  made  to  disappear.  The  two  following  cxprc;.- 
iions  are  of  this  kind,  viz. 

V  —  I    C  -» 

By  taking  the  square,  and  then  again  the  square  root  of 
each,  the  former  is  transformed  to 


(Cos.  X  +  sin.x  y- 
l 


.l).7i—  cos.  m  X  -\-  sin.  m  x  y/~'1 


we  write  -form,  it  becomes 
11 


and  the  latter  to 


:  cos. . 


-J-  sin.  —  x/- 
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-1. 

X  beinc 


which  are  both  real  quantities. 

The  general  expression  for  the  roots  of  a   cubic  equa- 
tion has  the  form 

V(a  +  V— ')+V(a— *v'— 1), 
when  its  roots  are  all  real ;  but,  unlike  the  two  former,  it 
cannot,  by  any  means  be  transformed  into  a  real  algebraic 
expression,  consisting  of  a  finite  number  of  terms  ;  but  its 
value  may  be  found  by  an  infinite  series,  or  a  table  of  sines. 
(Algebra,  §  227— §  230.) 

It  has  been  proved,  in  the  Arithmetic  of  Sines,  §  19, 
that,  m  being  any  whole  number  or  fraction, 
(cos.  X  +  sin.  X  V — l)'"::  cos.  m  x  +  sin.  m  x  •J — 1. 

This  formula  was  first  given  by  De  Moivre,  {Phil.  Trans. 
1707,  and  Miscel.  jlnalytica,  lib.  2.)  Lagrange  calls  it  "  a 
formula  as  remarkable  for  its  simplicity  and  elegance  as  its 
generality  and  fertility  in  consetiuences,"  {Catcut.des  Fonc- 
r:on»,  p.  116);  and  Laplace  considers  its  invention  as  of 
equal  importance  with  the  binomial  theorem,  (Lemons  de» 
Ecolcs  A'ormales.)  As  the  sign  of  the  square  root  of  a 
quantity  may  be  cither  -f  or  —  I,  wc  may  put  in  the  formu- 
la —  v' — 1  instead  of  -f  ^ — 1 ;  it  then  becomes 

(cos.  X  —  sin.  X  ^ — l)"i  ~  cos.  m  x  —  sin.  m  x  v' — '  • 

i'rom  tills,  and  the  former  expression,  we  find,  by  addition 
and  subtraction,  that  the  imaginary  expression 

(cos.  jr  -|-  sin.  X  .y — l)'n-|-(cos.  x  —  sin.  x  yf — l)m 

is  equivalent  to  2  cos.  m  x,  or  real  quantity  ;  also,  that  ima- 
ginary expression 

— i  (cos.x-f  sin.  X /^ — \)m — (cos. a- — sin.  x  >/ — 1)»«  ( 

V — '  t  > 

IS  equivalent  to  2  sin.  m  x,  another  real  quantity.  These 
expressions,  although  the  representatives  of  real  geome- 
trical quantities,  viz.  2  cos.  m  x,  and  2  sin.  m  x,  considered 
by  themselves,  are  utterly  without  any.  geometrical  signi- 
fication. It  is  impossible  to  translate  the  analytic  formulae 
into  the  language  of  strict  geometry,  because  the  symbols 

sin.  X  ^  —  1  and —  correspond  to  nothing  that  ad- 

iriits  of  geometrical  definition.  Notwithstanding  this  in- 
congruity, these  very  expressions  have  led  to  the  discovery 
gf  some  of  the  most  beautiful  and  general  theorems  in  ge- 
ometry, and  have  enabled  analysts  to  resolve  questions 
which,  without  their  aid,  would  have  been  altogether  un- 
tractable.  We  have  given  examples  of  iheir  application 
to  the  theory  of  angular  sections,  and  the  investigation  of 
that  elegant  property  of  the  circle  called  the  Cotesian  the- 
orem, in  the  Akithmetic  of  Sines,  §  19 — §  25. 
If  in  the  formula 


/  Cos.  X  -f-  sin.  X  ^ — 1 )"  — 

Suppose  now  n  to  be  indefinitely  great,  then, 

supposed  a  finite  arc,  the  arc  —  will  be  indefinitely  small; 

in  this  case  its  cosine  will  be  equal  to  the  radius,  and 
its  sine  equal  to  the  arc  itself,  hence,  -»  being  indefinitely 
great, 

I  Cos.  X  -f  sin.  X  t/ — 1  J "  =  1  +  -  y —  1 

or  putting  cos.  n  ^  sin.  x  y/ — 1  rr  v. 
T'»  =  1  +-  V— 1 
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and  hence  n[-u7; — lj=x^ — 1. 

Now  it  has  been  demonstrated  in  the  introduction  to  the 
article  Fluxions,  §  12,  that  ti  being  supposed  infinitely 


great. 


n  ivn—  1  j ; 


Nap.  log.  V,  therefore 


Nap.  log.  v'izzx  ^ — 1 
and  hence  e  denoting  the  basis  of  the  system,  (Algebra, 

x.y—\, 

§  3.35  and  §  356)  we  have  u  ~  e  that  is, 

^/ \ 

Cos.  X  -|-  sin.  X  V — 1  =  e 

This  is  another  imaginary  formula  of  great  value,  because 
it  exhibits  under  a  finite  form  a  relation  between  an  arc  or 
angle  and  its  co-sine,  sine,  Sec.  It  was  first  observed  by 
Euler,  and  is  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important 
analytic  inventions  of  the  last  century.  Other  invesliga- 
tions  of  this  formula  have  been  given  in  Arithmetic  or 
Sines,  §  29,  and  Fluxions,  §  124.  Observing,  as  before, 
that  the  square  root  of  a  quantity  may  be  considered  as 
negative  as  well  as  positive,  we  have  from  the  formula, 

—  X  \^~^  1  * 

Cos.  X  —  sin.  X  v'-^l  ZZ  e 

and  from  the  two  expressions,  by  addition  and  subtrac- 
tion, 

—  xV- 


Cos.  X 
Sin.  X 


—  27=li 


X  v'— 1 

e  -{■  e 

X  y/—\ 

e  — 


•  xv'— 1 


These  formulae,  in  their  present   state,  are  illusive  ;   for 
the  arc  and  sine,  or  co-sine,  cannot,  by  means  of  them, 
be  found,  the  one  from  the  other.     However,  by  expanding 
the  exponentials  into  series,  we  have,  (Algeiika,§  357.) 
X  v^— 1 


=  >  +  -v-i---T:i 


2.3 


-f,  &c. 


—  X  V— I 


x^      xV— 1 
l_x.v/-l-r^  + 


-  -f ,  &c. 


1.2  '      1.2., 
These  being  substituted  in  the  formula,  wc  get 

X^  X* 


Cos.  X  :;;  1  — 


1.2 


Sin.  X  i^ . 


1.2.3.4 
xs 


Sec. 


+  -r:n,^-.— .Sec. 


1.2.3  •    1.2  3.4.5 
expressions  which  arc  altogether  free  from  the  imaginary 
symbol. 
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An  example  of  the  application  of  the  same  formula;  to 
'.he  determination  of  the  arc  in  terms  of  the  tangent,  is 
s^iven  in  the  Arithmetic  of  Sixes,  §  30.  They  also  ad- 
mit of  various  applications  to  the  investigation  of  rules  in 
plain  and  sjjheiical  trigonometry.  (Sec  Legcndre,  Ele- 
mens  de  Geomelrie,  in  App.  to  Tkig.) 

■X    /—I 
Because  Cos.  jr  -f  Sin.  :r  y — 1  ~  e     '^        '  therefore, 

Log.  (Cos.  X  +  Sin.  x  y* — i)  =  x  ^ — 1.     Let  rr  denote 

half  the  circumference  oi  a  circle,  of  which  the  radius  i^I, 

and  suppose  x  ZZ.  \  ■^i  then  Cos.  ,r  ir  0,  and  Sin.  -r  —  I  ; 

hence  we  get  Log.  ^ — 1  IT  A  :r  ^—1,  and 

■  ~  V''— 1        ■ 

This  remarkable  expression  for  the  circumference  of  a  cir- 
cle was  first  found  by  John  13ernoulii.  It  is  of  no  use  as  a 
lectification  of  the  circle  ;  but  it  shews,  that  if  the  expres- 
sion should  occur  in  any  investigation,  we  may  substitute, 
instead  of  it,  the  real  quantity  2  sr. 


The  formula,  Cos.  x  -f-  Sin.  x  .,/  —  1  — 


be- 


comes, in  the  case  of  xrz  i  T,  ^ —  1  ZZ.e'' 

Xow,  let  both  sides  of  this  equation  be  raised  to  a  power 
expressed  by  v' — 1,  then,  observing  that  J  ^  %/ — 1  x  V — 1 
IZ^  J  5r,  we  have, 


C^-i/~=^" 


0.207879. 


This  very  singular  imaginary  expression  was,  we  believe, 
first  noticed  by  Euler. 

D'Alembert  first  demonstrated  a  remarkable  property  of 
imaginary  expressions,  namely,  that  however  complicated 
they  may  be,  they  may  always  be  reduced  to  the  form  A  -j- 
B  y — 1  ;  so  that  every  function  of  an  impossible  quantity 
a  -{-  6  \I — !  has  the  form  A  -f  B  y' — 1,  where,  however,  B 
may  equal  0. 

Let  rziZt/  (or  -f  6"),  and  suppose  x  to  be  such  an  arc, 

a  .  b 

that  Cos.  X  ^ —,  then  Sin.  .;^-  ■{ ,  where  r,  Cos.  x,  and 

r  r 

Sin.  X  will  be  all  real  quantities  ;  by  substitution,  the  ima- 
ginary formula  a  +  6  y'  —  1  will  be  transformed  into  r 
(Cos.  a-fSin.  a  ^/ — 1)  It,  now,  a'  -f  b'  ^ — 1  be  another 
imaginary  expression,  by  a  like  substitution  it  may  be 
transformed  into  /  (Cos.  x'  -|-  Sin.  x'  y' — I),  where,  as  be- 
lore.  r',  Cos.  x'and  Sin.  x'  are  all  real.  Suppose,  now,  an 
imaginary  expression  to  be  the  product  of  the  formulae 
a  -\-  b  ^  —  I,  and  o'  -f  6'  V  —  1,  this,  by  substitution, 
will  be 

rr>  (Cos.  X  +  Sin.  x  ^Z— 1)  (Cos.  x'  -f  Sin.  x'  -J—X). 

By  actual  multiplication  and  sub-titution  of  Cos.  (x  -f  j/) 
for  Cos.  X  Cos.  x'  —  Sin.  x  Sin.  x' ;  also  Sin.  (x  -j-  x'),for 
Sin  X  Cos.  x'  +  Cos.  x  Sin.  x*  (Arithmetic  of  Sines,) 
the  product  is  equivalent  to, 

rr'  \  Cos.  (x  +  x')  +  Sin.  (x  -{-  x')  ^—1  X 

which  has  manifestly  tlie  form  A  +  B  ^ — 1.  From  tliis 
it  is  evident,  that  the  continual  pu.duc:'  -.jf  any  number  of 
imaginary  quantities,  a  -f  6  ^ — I,  a'  +  b'  ^ — 1,  Sec.  will 
be  an  imaginary  quantity  of  me  same  form. 

a  +  h  y'— 1 


Consider  now  the  fraction 


This,  by  sub- 


"'-^6V— 1" 
stituting  the  trigonometrical  formula,  will  be  changed  to 


T  (Cos.  X  +  Sin.  X  v^— 11 


r'  (Cos.  x'  -f  Sill,  x'  ^—\) 
Multiply  the  numerator  and  denominator  by  r'  (Cos.  x*  — . 
Sin.  x'^—1),  and  substitute  Cos.  (x  —  x')  for  Cos.  i  Cos 
x'  -f-  Sin.  X  Sin.  x',  and  Sin.  (x  —  x')  for  Sin.  x  Cos.  x*  — 
Cos.  X  Sin.  '^'  '*  * ^""^  K«^ 


;-|cos.( 


it  then  becomes, 
x*)   -f  Sin.  (x. 


x')-/_l  j 

a  quantity  which  has  the  form  A  +  B  ^—\  as  before. 
The  function  (a  -f-  6  ^—xy  becomes,  in  like  manner, 
r"  (Cos.  X  +  Sin.  x  ^—\)n  zz 

r"  (Cos.  7ZX  -f-  Sin.  72  X  ^ I) 

which  is  still  a  quantity  of  the  same  form. 

By  employing  the  same  substitution  it  is  easy  to  prove, 
that  the  very  general  imaginary  function 

(.  +  i^_,f  +  «V-l 

is  still  of  the  form  A  -f-  B  ^ — 1. 

In  applying  imaginary  expressions  to  analytical  investi- 
gations, it  becomes  an  important  question,  what  is  the  na- 
ture of  the  evidence  it  afl'oids  for  the  truth  of  the  results  ? 
It  must  be  confessed  that  this  part  of  their  theory  is  in- 
volved in  some  degree  of  obscurity.  John  Bernoulli  and 
Maclaurin  allege,  that  when  imaginary  expressions  are  put 
to  denote  real  quantities,  the  imaginary  characters  involv- 
ed in  the  different  terms  of  such  expressions  do  then  com- 
pensate or  destroy  each  other.  To  this  it  has  been  object- 
ed, that  an  imaginary  character  being  no  more  than  a  mark 
of  impossibility,  such  a  compensation  is  altogether  unintel- 
ligible ;  for  to  suppose  that  one  impossibility  can  remove 
or  destroy  another,  would  be  to  bring  impossibility  under 
the  predicament  of  quantity,  and  to  make  it  the  subject  of 
arithmetical  computation. 

Professor  Playfair,  of  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  has 
advanced  a  different  theory  in  the  London  Philosojihicat 
Transactions  for  1778.  He  there  observes,  that  impos- 
sible expressions  occur  only  when  circular  arcs  or  hyper- 
bolic areas  are  the  subject  of  investigation,  and  that  corres- 
ponding to  every  imaginary  formula,  there  is  a  real  for- 
mula perfectly  analogous;  one  of  these  is  the  analytic  ex- 
pression of  some  property  of  the  circle,  and  the  other  the 
expression  of  a  like  property  in  the  hyperbola.  Thus,  sup- 
posing that  in  either  curve  the  semiaxis—  1,  let  c  denote 
any  abscissa,  reckoned  from  the  centre,  s  the  ordinate,  and 
X  the  double  of  the  area  contained  by  the  semiaxis,  a  semi- 
diameter  drawn  to  the  top  of  the  ordinate,  and  the  intercept- 
ed hyperbolic  arc  ;  also  let  e  denote  the  number  of  which 
Nap.  log.  n:  1  :   In  the  circle 

-i(/^-'  +  ,-'^-'), 

1 t  x^—\       — xV— 1\ 

*~2v/— 1  Y  —^  /> 

and  in  the  hyperbola  (as  will  readily  appear  from  Flu.^- 
lONS,  §  150,  Ex.  5.) 

_,/  X     — x\  X       — x\ 

'-^e+e       j'  '~^e   -e      ) 

These  expressions  are  perfectly  analogous  in  the'r  form, 
so  that  if  in  the  first  set  //  -J-  1  be  put  instead  instead  of  the 
imaginary  symbol  V — I,  it  will  be  immediately  trans- 
formed into  the  second.  By  the  first  set  of  formula,  the 
whole  theory  of  the  Arithmetic  of  Sines  may  be  inves- 
tigated, and  by  the  second,  a  corresjiondin  theory  re- 
lating   to   the  co-oidinates  of  ao  hyperbola,  many  of  the 

A  a2 
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corresponding  p.opcilics  of  the  two  curves  will  be  iden- 
tical, and  some  will  differ  only  in  the  signs  of  the  terms. 
In  both,  the  results  will  be  alike  free  Irom  the  ima- 
cinary  sign,  although  in  the  one  case  the  steps  by  which 
they  have  been  found  are  unintelligible,  and  in  the  other 
they  are  perfectly  significant.  This  agreement  ot  two  me- 
thods so  very  different  in  the  discovery  of  truth,  the  mge- 
i.ious  writer  attributes  to  the  analogy  that  takes  place  be- 
tween the  subjects  ofinvcstigation,  which  is  so  close,  that 
every  properly  of  the  one  may,  with  certain  restrictions,  be 
transferred  to  the  other.  Hence  it  happens,  that  the  ope- 
rations performed  with  imaginary  characters,  although 
destitute  of  meaning  themselves,  are  yet  notes  ot  reference 
to  otheis  which  are  significant  :  They  point  out  indirectly 
a  method  of  demonstrating  a  certain  property  ol  the  hy- 
peibola,  and  then  leave  us  to  conclude  from  analogy  that 
the  same  properly  belongs  also  to  the  circle.  All  that  we  are 
assured  of  by  the  imaginary  investigation  is,  that  its  con- 
clusions may,  with  all  the  stiictness  of  mathematical  rea- 
soning, be  proved  of  the  hyperbola;  but  if  from  thence  wc 
would  tiansfer  that  conclusion  to  the  circle,  it  must  be 
in  consequence  of  the  principle  which  has  been  just  now 
mentioned.  The  investigation,  therefore,  in  every  case  re- 
solves itself  into  an  argument  from  analogy,  and  after  the 
strictest  examination,  will  be  found  to  have  no  other  claim 
to  the  evidence  of  demonstration.  A  proposition  that  is 
proved  of  the  hyperbola  only,  and  afterwards  concluded  to 
hold  true  of  the  ciicle,  merely  from  the  aflinily  of  the 
curves,  will  have  precisely  the  same  degree  of  certainty  as 
when  a  proof  is  made  out  by  imaginary  symbols. 

Of  late  years  another  theory  of  impossible  ([uantities  has 
been  brought  forward  by  M.  Bue.-,  in  the  London  Phil. 
Trans.  1805,  also  by  M.  Argand,  in  a  work  with  this  title, 
Masai  sur  une  maiiicre  lie  rc/ircsenter  (jiianliics  imaginaires 
danales  construcliona  gcu7nSlrigucs,  published  in  France  in 
1806,  and  again  by  M.  J.  V.  l-'ran9ais,  in  A''ouveaux  firm- 
cities  de  geomeihe  de  fiosition  eC  viler/ireCation  geome- 
trique  dea  symbols  imaginaires,  published  in  Annates  de 
Malhimaliqucs.  Sept.  1813.  According  to  these  writers, 
the  impossible  character  V — 1,  is  the  sign  oi fter/ienUicu- 
/arifi/ ;  so  that  the  imaginary  expression  a  ^ — 1,  instead 
of  being  the  sign  ol  an  operation  which  cannot  be  perform- 
ed, and  which  has  no  geometrical  representative,  is,  ac- 
cording to  these  writers,  reprtseiited  geometrically  by  a 
)>erptn.!iculjr  to  a  straight  line  :  that  is,  if  a  line  to  the 
right  be  expressed   by   +    a,  and  an  etjuai  line  to  the  left 

ijy a,  then  a  third   line   perpendicular  to   and  equal  to 

eitlicr  of  these  will  be  expressed  by  zi^z  a  ^ — 1. 

To  prove  this,  the  last  mentioned  writer  defines  the 
ratio  of  magnitude  to  be  the  nmii'iical  ratio  between  the 
niag;iitudts  of  the  two  lines  and  the  ra^/o  of  /lo&ition,  the 
inclination  of  the  one  line  to  the  other,  or  the  angle  thev 
contain.  Again,  he  lays  it  down,  that  four  straight  lines 
arc  in  firo/iortion  of  magnitude  and  fiosition,  when  between 
the  two  last  there  is  the  same  ratio  of  magnitude  and  po- 
sition as  between  the  two  first.     That  is,  supposing  a,  b,  c, 

a  c 

d,  10  be  the  magnitudes,  we  must  have  —  Z3— -,also  the 
j^'  o  ct 

angle  contained   by   a   and   A  equal  to  the  angle  contained 

hy  c  and  d. 

^Vhcn  the  consequent  of  the  first  ratio  is  the  antecedent 
of  the  second,  the  proportion  of  magnitude  and  position  is 
^lid  to  be  continued,  and  the  middle  term  is  a  mean  pro- 
portional of  matjnitudc  and  position  between  the  other  two. 
from  this  it  follows,  that  the  middle  term  bisects  the  an- 
I'le  made  by  the  two  extremes. 

These  observations  being  premised,  he  gives  the  follow- 
ing theorem  as  the  foundation  of  his  theory.  Imaginary 
quantities  of  the  form  =±:  a  a/ — 1  rcfiresent  in  the  geome- 


try of  fiosition  fterfiendinilars  to  the  axis  of  the  abscissa,  and 
reci/irocally.  fierficndiculars  to  the  axis  of  the  abscissa  are 
imaginaries  of  this  form.  For.  putting  -f  a  and  —  a  for 
straight  lines  lying  in  ojiposite  directions,  according  to  M. 
Fran^iis,  the  ([uanliiy  =i=  a  v/ —  1  is  a  mean  proportion- 
al of  magnitude  and  ])osition  between  them.  Now  it  has 
been  premised,  that  a  line,  which  is  a  mean  proportional 
in  magnitude  and  position  between  two  lines,  ought  to  bi- 
sect the  angle  they  contain;  therefore,  in  the  present  case, 
the  mean  must  be  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  ab- 
cissie,  and  will  lie  above  and  below  the  axis  according  as 
it  is  +  a  ,/ — 1,  or  — a^ — I.  Reciprocally,  every  per- 
pendicular to  the  axis  of  the  abcissae  must,  according  to 
the  same  principle,  be  a  mean  proportional  between  -f-  c 
and  — (1  ;  it  is  therefire  an  imaginary  quantity  of  the  form 

Such  is  the  substance  of  M.  Fran^ais'  demonstration  , 
but  to  us  it  seems  to  be  by  no  means  satisfactory.  We 
should  have  supposed,  that  in  seeking  the  mean  of  magni- 
tude and  posiuon  between  -j-  a  and  —  *,  he  would  have 
sought  the  mean  of  magnitude  independently  of  position, 
and  then  the  mean  of  position  independently  of  magnitude. 
Thesj  would  have  reijuired  different  operations  ;  the  first 
would  have  given  ^/  a  x  a  ^  a  for  the  mean  of  magnitude, 
and,  putting  g  for  .i  right  angle,  the  second  would  have  giv- 
en '  (y  +  y)  ZI  y  lor  the  mean  of  position.  We  cannot, 
however,  sec  any  useful  conclusion  dcducible  from  the  re- 
sult. The  author  of  the  theory,  by  calling  the  lines  -{-  a 
and  —  a,  seems  to  have  invested  them  at  once  with  mag- 
nitude and  position,  while  at  the  same  time  he  seeks  the 
mean  by  a  process,  which  applies  to  them  as  things  hav- 
ing only  inagr.itude. 

The  proof  ofi'ercd  by  Mr.  Bue5  in  support  of  the  trutii 
of  the  jiioposilion,  that  y/ — 1  is  the  sign  of  perpendiculari- 
ty, is  not  more  conclusive.  He  supposes  three  equal 
straight  lines  to  meet  in  a  i)oint,  two  of  tliem  to  be  in  one 
slraight  line,  and  the  third  to  be  at  right  angles  to  them 
both.  He  calls  liie  line  taken  to  the  right  -f  I,  then  that 
taken  to  the  left,  he  says,  must  be  —  1  ;  and  the  thirdj 
whicli  must  be  a  mean  proportional  between  them,  must  be 
V — (1'),  or  more  simply  \/ — .1.  Hence  he  infers,  that 
^ — I  h  ihc  s\irn  o(  fwrfiendicvlarity.  The  inconclusive- 
iiess  of  this  reasoning,  has  been  well  exposed  by  an  able 
critic  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  xii.  July  1808,  where 
it  is  observed,  that  any  imaginable  conclusion  might  have 
been  derived  in  the  same  manner.  For  example,  the  third 
line,  instead  of  being  at  light  angles,  may  be  supposed  to 
make  an  angle  of  12()o  with  the  one,  and  of  60°  with  the 
other,  and  siill  it  would  be  a  nie.in  proportional  between 
the  other  two;  and  its  squjie  would  have  been  -f-  1  x  — 
I.Zi: —  1,  and  the  line  itself  zz  V  —  !•  It  is  farther  ob- 
served, that  it  would  be  very  unfortunate  for  science,  and 
productive  of  inextricable  confusion  in  mathemalical  l,\n- 
guagc,  if  the  character  which  denoted  impossibility  at  one 
time,  should  at  another  signify  something  actually  existing 
like  perpendicularity,  which,  besides,  is  not  a  quantity,  but 
the  modification  of  quantity.  It  would  therefore  be  strange 
indeed,  if  a  character  which  applies  only  to  quaniity,  whe- 
ther as  possible  or  not  possible,  should  pass  to  the  expres- 
sion of  something,  of  which  quantity  cannot  be  predicated. 

A  question  has  aiiscn,  whether  impossible  expressions 
ought  to  be  employed  in  a  science,  that  above  all  others 
boasts  of  the  accuracy  of  its  reasoning,  and  the  certainty  of 
its  conclusions  ?  The  question  ought  certainly  to  be  an- 
swered in  the  negative,  if  in  any  case  the  theory  led  to  er- 
ror, orif  it  were  of  more  difficult  application  than  the  ana- 
lytic theories,  which  involve  only  possible  quantities.  But 
neither  of  these  is  the  case.  The  conclusions  it  brings  out, 
are  in  perfect  agreement  with  those  obtained  by  other  me- 
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thods  ;  and  alihougli  it  cannot  be  doubted,  but  that  every 
tiuth  that  can  be  discovered  by  the  imaginary  analysis,  niuy 
also  be  found  by  methods  of  reasoning  which  are  quite  un- 
exceptionable ;  yet,  generally  speaking,  these  last  are  less 
concise,  and  of  more  difficult  application.  Indeed  such 
is  the  power  of  imaginary  expression  as  an  engine  of  analy- 
sis, that  we  are  not  sure  whether  soniu  theorems  have 
been  proved  in  any  other  way.  It  would  be  extremely  valua- 
ble, even  if  its  co:iclusions  were  not  stamped  with  the  charac- 
ter of  mathematical  truth,  until  they  had  been  verified  by 
the  more  strict  methods.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  but  that 
the  theory  of  infinities  in  its  loosest  form,  has  brought  to 
light  truths  which  would  hardly  have  been  acknowledged, 
unless  they  had  been  afterwards  established  upon  more 
unexceptionable  principles.  The  vast  improvement  which 
that  method  of  analysis  has  received  between  its  first  ap- 
plications by  Kepler,  and  the  highly  finished  and  almost 
peifect  form  under  which  it  has  been  delivered  by  La 
Grange,  gives  us  reason  to  hope,  that  the  obscurity  in 
which  the  doctrine  of  imaginary  quantities  has  hitherto 
been  involved,  may  in  time  be  dispelled,  and  thai  it  may 
be  brouglu  to  the  same  state  of  perfection  as  the  other  more 
intelligible  mathematical  theories. 

On  the  subject  of  impossible  quantities,  consult 

D'Aknibeit,  Mem.  de  CAcad.  de  Berlin  An.  17-16,  page 
182.      0/iuscules  Math.  t.  5. 

Euler,  same  work,  An.  1749,  page  123  and  139. 

Foncenex,  Misceltan.  Taurinensia,  t.  I  and  2. 

John  Bernoulli,  Commercium  Epistolieum. 

Schubert,  A'ova  Acta  Petro/i.  t.  13,  page  172. 

Maclaurin,  Fluxions,  art.  659,  763. 

Play  fair, /.c/7!c/.  Phil.  Tran.i.   1778. 

Turemain-Missery,  Theorie  fiuremenl  Algcbraique  des 
Quanlites  Iina^inaries. 

Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  xii.  July  1808. 

Annates  de  Mathemaliques,  tom.  iv.  pages  20,  23,  61, 
133,  222,  364. 

Gon)pertz,  The  Princi/iles  and  Afifilication  of  Imaginary 
Quan/;/ies,  book  1.  Lond  1817.  (|) 

IMAGINATION.  See  Logic,  Moral  Philosopht, 
and  Poetry. 

IMIRETTA,a  principality  of  Asia,  situated  in  the  Cau- 
casian regions,  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  principal  chain  of  Cauca- 
sus, on  the  east  by  Georgia,  on  the  soulli  by  the  pachaiic 
of  Aghalzighe,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Black  Sea.  It  ex- 
ceeds 100  miles  in  length  from  east  to  wes',  and  is  proba- 
bly nearly  as  many  from  north  to  south.  luiiretta  is  wa- 
tered by  the  Rioni  and  Kwrili,  or  Quiiilia,  said  to  signify 
the  roaring  rivers,  besides  numerous  tributary  streams,  the 
course  of  most  of  which  is  interrupted  by  cataracts.  The 
former  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Soanni,  and  after  being 
swelled  by  the  waters  descending  from  the  hills  of  Georgia, 
falls  into  the  Black  Sea  at  Poti.  The  climate  is  extreme- 
ly mild  ;  snow  seldom  lies  on  the  ground  ;  and  the  rivers  in 
the  southern  parts  are  never  frozen  over.  Much  of  the 
surface  consists  of  rocks  and  mountains,  interspersed  with 
fertile  vallies  and  plains.  Abundance  of  fruit  of  the  finest 
flavour  grows  wild  and  without  cultivation  ;  and  the  trunk 
of  the  vine  is  known  to  attain  15  inches  in  diameter.  En- 
tire hills  are  overgrown  with  olive,  chesnut,  and  valuable 
timber  trees;  and  the  lower  grounds  are  full  of  almonds, 
quinces,  pears,  and  plums,  the  latter  sometimes  bearing 
twice  a  year.  Copious  harvests  of  grain,  as  also  of  cotton, 
hemp,  and  flax,  are  obtained  by  the  inhabitants,  who  like- 
■wise  cultivate  the  quantity  of  silk  that  may  be  required. 
From  the  variety  and  abundance  of  fruit,  this  country  has 
been   compared  to  one  vast  orchard.     Imiretta  yields  a 


kmd  of  green  honey,  which  possesses  a  highly  intoxicating 
quality  ;  and  another  very  singular  product  called  Hone 
honey,  or  quatufili,  by  the  natives,  whose  nature  is  imper- 
fectly explained.  It  is  described  to  be  quite  solid,  as  hard 
as  sugar-candy,  brittle,  and  not  viscous.  The  honey  and 
wax  form  one  mass,  generally  of  a  white  colour,  but  grow- 
ing yellow  wiib  age.  It  is  endowed  with  a  pleasant 
aromatic  flavour,  and  is  found  in  the  clefts  of  rocks. 
The  Imirettians  frequently  carry  it  about  with  them  in 
tiieir  pockets. 

1  he  population  of  the  principality  is  computed  at  20,000 
families,  whose  personal  appearance  is  superior  to  that  of 
their  neighbours.  They  are,  in  general,  an  indolent,  dis- 
trustful, and  proud,  though  servile,  race  ;  bold  and  fear- 
less. They  are  distinguished  by  the  virtue  of  hospitality  ; 
and  travellers  are  always  offered  honey,  fruits,  and  wine. 
Honey,  among  several  of  the  Caucassiao  nations,  forms  a 
common  ingredient  of  food,  which  occasions  the  cultiva- 
tion of  bees  to  a  great  extent  in  this  country.  The  Imi- 
rettians are  fond  of  dress  and  ornaments  ;  they  wear  seve- 
ral cloaks  at  a  time  ;  and  those  who  can  afford  it  orna- 
ment themselves  with  chains  of  gold  and  silver.  But  the 
larger  portion,  from  indolence,  insecurity,  and  other  causes, 
are  exceedingly  poor,  and  even  reduced  to  great  necessi- 
ties. They  are  dispersed  in  retreats  on  woody  hills,  by 
the  sides  of  rivers  or  in  valleys,  courting  solitude,  it  is 
said,  in  order  to  screen  themselves  from  their  enemies,  as 
well  as  to  be  preserved  from  oppression.  But  they  use 
certain  calls  or  signals,  by  which,  on  extraordinary  occa- 
sions, hundreds  are  collected  in  a  moment,  in  places  where 
no  one  could  previously  be  discovered.  As  nearly  the 
whole  inhabitants  dwell  in  solitary  hamlets,  the  country 
contains  scarcely  any  towns  except  Cotatis  or  Kulhais,  the 
capital,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Phasis  or  Rioni, 
and  Poti  or  Puti  on  the  left  bank  of  the  same  river,  at  its 
efflux  into  the  Black  Sea.  Cotatis  seems  to  consist  of 
somewhat  more  than  100  houses,  chiefly  inhabited  by  Ar- 
menian merchants,  and  is  now  in  a  state  of  decay.  Poti  is 
geographically  situated  within  the  confines  of  Mingrelia, 
and  is  not  known  to  be  larger  than  the  former.  In  1806  it 
was  in  the  possession  of  the  Turks;  and  it  was  taken  by 
the  Russians  in  1809. 

The  natives  of  Imiielta  are  chiefly  occupied  in  agricul- 
ture. Some  thousands  emigrate  annually  to  Georgia, 
where  they  hire  themselves  out  as  servants  or  porters. 
The  remainder  manufacture  good  silken  stuffs  and  thick 
woollen  cloths,  but  no  linens.  They  make  a  kind  of 
wine  of  superior  quality  to  that  of  the  countries  in  the  vi- 
cinity, much  of  which  is  exported  in  skins  to  Georgia,  and 
drank  at  Teflis;  and  they  also  export  grain,  honey,  and 
wax.  All  the  commerce  of  Cotatis  is  in  the  hands  of  Ar- 
menians, who  carry  their  traffic  as  far  as  the  Russian  es- 
tablishment of  Mozdok. 

The  Imirettians  profess  the  religion  of  the  Greek 
church  :  they  have  a  patriarch,  who  is  usually  of  the  royal 
family,  but  who  nevertheless  can  seldom  read  or  write. 
Their  churches  are  wretched  buildings,  with  a  paper 
cross  over  the  principal  entrance,  and  some  paintings  of 
the  Virgin  Mary  and  their  saints  within. 

Imiretta  is  governed  by  a  prince  dependent  on  Russia, 
with  which  country  it  is  now  incorporated.  He  is  styled 
Mephe,  and  is  under  the  controul  of  a  national  council, 
composed  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  without  whose  con- 
sent he  cannot  undertake  any  important  enterprize.  The 
laws  of  Imiretta  are  founded  on  the  will  of  the  sovereign  ; 
but  since  the  supremacy  of  Russia  was  acknowledged,  he 
is  deprived  of  the  power  of  life  and  death.  His  ordi- 
nances were  published  on  Fridays,  the  market  days,  by  p. 
crier  who  ascended  a  tree,  and  thence  issued  the  procia 
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milion.  Judicial  combats  are  practised  by  the  nobles, 
and  llie  trial  by  water  ordeal  prevails.  The  revenues  of 
the  kini;  amount  only  to  between  5000/.  and  7000/.  yearly, 
vrhich  arise  from  a  contribution  of  the  peasants  in  wine, 
\jrain,  and  cattle,  and  from  the  tribute  of  ncighbourinuj 
princes.  By  the  census  of  1803,  it  was  found  that  13,000 
iamilies  paid  taxes. 

This  country  is  said  to  be  the  ancient  Iberia.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  fiflecnlh  century  it  beloni^cd  to  fJeorgia, 
when  King  Alexander  divided  it,  alonp^  «i(h  other  states, 
among  his  sons.  It  was  afterwards  subdued  by  the  Turks, 
who  were  expelled  by  the  Hussians  in  the  year  1770. 
About  that  period,  Solomon,  King  of  Imirctta,  threw  off 
the  Turkish'  yoke,  and  soujjlit  the  protection  of  Russia. 
He  quelled  the  civil  broils  of  his  country,  strengthened 
its  interests,  protected  it  against  foreign  invasions,  and 
made  many  internal  regulations,  among  which  was  the 
abolition  of  tralTic  in  slaves.  It  is  said  that  he  ordered 
the  walls  and  citadel  of  Cotatis  to  be  destroyed,  observing 
that  "the  rocks  of  Caucasus  were  the  only  fortifications  which 
were  capable  of  being  defended  by  an  undisciplined  army 
of  6000  men,  unprovided  with  artillery."  Solomon,  after 
a  prosperous  reign,  died  in  1786.  He  was  twice  married, 
and  appointed  Giorgi,  his  son  by  the  first  marriage,  to 
succeed  him;  but  his  reign  was  productive  ot  tumults 
and  dissatisfaction,  and  a  civil  war  arose,  which  terminated 
cither  by  his  death  or  deposition  in  a  year.  David,  the 
son-in-law  of  Solomon,  who  had  married  a  Georgian 
princess,  succeeded  to  the  kingdom,  and  reigned  till  1793. 
Heraclius,  king  of  Georgia,  desirous  of  sealing  his  grand- 
son Solomon  on  the  throne,  then  sent  an  expedition  into 
Imiretta,  whereby  an  insurrection  was  excited,  and  David 
expelled  from  the  country,  while  his  son  Constantine  was 
imprisoned  in  a  fortress.  After  wandering  as  a  fugitive 
several  years,  David  died  at  Aghalzighe,  a  Turkish  town 
of  the  Caucasian  regions.  Meantime,  the  government  of 
Solomon  II.  was  confirmed ;  and  in  1803,  he  conquered 
the  province  of  Letschum.  In  1802,  Anna,  the  widow  of 
David,  and  mother  of  Constantine,  repaired  to  Petersburg, 
and  obtained  the  liberation  of  her  son,  who  had  undergone 
a  confinement  of  ten  years.  Solomon  II.,  in  order  to  se- 
cure himself  in  the  government,  acknowledged  the  su- 
premacy of  Russia  in  1804;  and  he  and  his  successors 
were  declared  the  lawful  sovereigns  of  Imiretta.  Lat. 
33°  to  34"  N.     Long  43°  E.     (c) 

IMPEACHMENT,  in  law,  is  a  mode  of  trying  great 
and  enormous  offenders,  or  a  presentment  by  the  Com- 
mons of  Great  Britain,  as  the  most  solemn  grand  inquest 
of  the  whole  kingdom,  to  the  House  of  Lords,  as  the 
most  high  and  supreme  court  of  criminal  jurisdiction. 
The  method  of  proceeding  is  to  exhibit  articles  on  behalf  of 
the  Commons, who alsoappointmanagersto  makegood  their 
charges.  The  articles  are  then  carried  to  the  Lords,  be- 
fore whom,  as  judges,  every  trial  by  impeachment  must 
be  conducted.  A  commoner  cannot  be  impeached  before 
the  Lords  for  any  capital  offence,  but  only  for  high  mis- 
demeanours. A  peer  may  be  impeached  for  any  crime. 
Xo  pardon  under  the  great  seal  can  be  pleaded  in  bar  of 
an  impeachment  by  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain  in  par- 
liament.    See  Court,     (z) 

IMPOSSIBLE  Qlantities.     See  Algebra, and  Im.\- 

GINARV  QV.\NT1TIES. 

IMPOTENCY,  in  law,  or  that  corporal  imbecility 
which  renders  a  party  naturally  incapable  of  procreation, 
is  a  ground  for  annulling  a  marriage  in  the  spiritual  court. 
See  SUrriage. 

IMPULSE.     Sec  Mechanics. 

INCHKEITH,  an  island  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  which 
derives  its  name  from  the  Gaelic  word  Innis,  an  island, 
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and  jrei:fi,  the  title  of  a  noble  family  of  Scotland,  to  whom 
with  other  lands  this  island  was  gifted  about  the  year  1010, 
hv  Malcolm  II.  for  eminent  services  rendered  by  that 
f.lmily  against  the  Denes  at  the  battle  of  Barry  in  Angus- 
shire.  The  island  afterwards  came  into  the  possession  of 
the  lords  of  Glamis  in  the  reign  of  Robert  H.  along  with 
the  barony  of  Kinghorn,  as  part  of  the  dowry  of  one  of 
the  King's  daughters.  From  this  period  it  appears  to 
have  passed  through  several  hands,  and  came  lately  by 
inheritance  into  the  possession  of  the  noble  family  of 
Buccleuch. 

In  the  reign  of  King  James  the  IV.  a  certain  disease 
had  then  been  newly  introduced  into  Scotland  ;  in  all  pro- 
bability from  France.  It  first  appeared  about  the  year 
1499,  when  it  was  thought  to  be  so  contagious,  that  the 
following  order  of  the  Privy  Council  was  issued  to  the 
Magistrates  of  Edinburgh,  viz.  "  That  all  manner  of  per- 
sons, being  within  the  freedom  of  this  burgh,  who  are  in- 
fected of  the  said  contagious  plague  called  the  Giandgore, 
devoid,  rid,  and  pass  furth  of  this  town  and  compeer  upon 
the  sands  of  Leith  at  10  hours  before  noon,  and  there 
shall  have  and  find  boats  ready  in  the  harbour,  ordered  to 
them  by  the  officers  of  this  burgh,  readily  furnished  with 
victuals  to  have  them  to  the  Inch,  (island  of  Inchkeitli,) 
and  there  to  remain  till  God  provide  for  their  health. 
And  all  other  persons  who  take  upon  themselves  to  heal 
the  said  contagious  infirmity,  and  take  the  r.are  thereof, 
that  they  devoid  and  pass  with  them,  so  that  none  of  those 
persons  who  take  the  cure  upon  'hem,  use  the  same  with- 
in this  burgh."  The  penalty  of  contravention,  either  by 
the  diseased  or  their  physicians,  was  burning  on  the  cheek. 

Such  had  afterwards  been  the  deserted  and  sequestered 
situation  of  this  island,  that  James  IV.  in  the  course  of 
his  inquiries  into  the  origin  of  language,  caused  a  singu- 
lar sort  of  experiment  to  be  made,  by  delivering  two  in- 
fants to  the  cliarge  of  a  dumb  woman,  with  whom  they 
were  sent  to  Inchkeith  as  the  scene  of  their  solitary  con- 
finement, till  the  children  should  reach  a  certain  age.  It 
would,  at  this  day,  have  been  somewhat  interesting  to  have 
known  the  result  of  this  experiment ;  but  owing  to  the 
death  of  the  king,  and  the  troubles  of  the  limes,  it  seems 
to  have  been  entirely  lost  sight  of,  and  all  that  we  now 
learn  regarding  it  is  from  Lindsay  of  Pitscottie,  who,  in 
speaking  of  the  children,  observes,  "  Some  say  they  spake 
good  Hebreiv!  but  as  to  myself,  (he  added,  with  proper 
caution.)  I  know  not,  but  by  report." 

During  the  period  of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland,  the 
Lords  of  the  Congregation  having  applied  to  the  English 
for  assistance  against  the  queen  dowager,  Mary  of  Guise, 
Edward  VI.  sent  them  a  navy  in  1549,  consisting  of  29 
ships.  The  first  object  of  this  force  was  to  have  secured 
the  port  of  Leith  ;  but  failing  in  this,  they  landed  and 
took  possession  of  Inchkeith.  After  rearing  a  temporary 
fort  upon  it,  four  companies  of  English,  and  one  of  Ita- 
lians, were  left  for  its  defence,  under  the  command  of  one 
Cotierel ;  who  was  soon  afterwards  attacked,  and,  after  a 
very  brave  and  gallant  defence,  was  dislodged  by  the 
French  auxiliary  troops,  then  defending  the  town  and  cita- 
del of  Leith,  under  M.  Desse,  who,  seeing  the  importance 
of  this  island  as  a  military  station,  from  its  commanding 
position,  at  a  narrow  part  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  he  saw  its 
utility  both  as  a  cover  to  Leith,  and  a  place  of  retreat  in 
case  of  any  sudden  disaster.  Desse  had  no  sooner  made 
himself  master  of  the  island,  than  the  temporary  works  of 
the  English  were  thrown  down,  when  a  regular  fortifica- 
tion was  erected,  by  order  of  the  Regent,  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  her  daughter  Mary  and  the  Dauphin  of  France, 
her  husband.  This  fort  consisted  of  several  strong  bas- 
tions, laid  out  for  the  defence  of  the  place,  with  a  strong. 
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■wall  of  circumvailation,  varying  in  lieii^ht  from  a  few  feet 
to  upwards  of  20  feet,  according  lo  the  situation  of  the 
ground.  The  principal  parts  of  this  work,  were  executed 
in  square  or  aisler  masonry,  and  from  the  inaccessible  na- 
ture of  the  island,  either  as  to  landing  places  or  roads,  it 
must  in  those  days  have  been  considered  an  operation  of  no 
small  magnitude  and  expence.  It  seems  also  to  have  been 
regarded  by  the  Scottish  Parliament  as  a  place  of  so  much 
importance,  and  one  which  might  be  turned  to  so  mucii 
account  against  the  country  by  an  enemy,  that  the  works 
were  only  allowed  to  remain  in  a  perfect  state  for  a  few 
years,  when,  by  an  act  of  that  legislative  body,  the  whole 
of  the  fortification,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  walls,  were 
thrown  down,  excepting  the  eastern  wall,  and  part  of  the 
southern  wall,  which  still  remains.  The  royal  arms  of 
Scotland  is  also  preserved  in  one  of  the  walls,  with  the 
initial  letters  M.  R.  and  the  date  1556. 

Inchkeitli  lies,  per  tompass,  from  Leith  S.  W.  distant 
about  4  miles,  and  3  miles  from  Kinghorn  in  Fife.  It  con- 
tains about  70  acres  ;  is  of  a  long,  and  somewhat  irregular 
figure,  measuring  about  one  mile  in  length,  and  one-fif;h 
ot  a  mile  in  breadth.  Its  shores  are  much  chequered 
with  rocks,  and  indented  with  several  small  creeks  or  bays, 
capable  of  being  converted  into  good  boat  harbours.  Its 
suilace,  though  in  many  parts  rocky,  and  throughout  ex- 
tremely irregular,  yet,  in  general,  is  covered  with  a  good 
sward  of  grass;  while  in  the  more  sheltered  points,  the 
soil  is  not  only  deep,  but  so  extremely  rich,  that  it  pro- 
duces the  most  luxuriant  crops  where  cultivation  has  been 
attempted.  It  afforded  indeed  such  excellent  pasture, 
particularly  for  horses,  that  while  it  was  in  the  possession 
of  the  French,  they  called  it  "  L'hle  dea  chevaux."  On 
the  eastern  and  western  sides,  the  island  is  precipitous  and 
abrupt;  while  towards  the  north  and  southern  ends,  par- 
ticularly the  latter,  it  rises  more  gradually,  to  the  height 
ol  ISO  feet,  calculating  from  high  water  mark  to  tlie  sum- 
mit or  site  of  tiie  lighthouse. 

Inchkeith  possesses  several  pretty  abundant  springs  of 
the  purest  and  most  excellent  water  that  is  any  where  to 
be  met  with;  and  since  a  boat  harbour  and  landing  pier 
have  been  constructed,  the  water  has  been  collected  in  the 
i)igher  parts  of  the  island,  and  conducted  by  a  leaden  pipe, 
from  a  large  stone  cistern,  to  the  harbour,  whei'e  it  is  served 
out  by  the  light-house  keeper.  From  this  cistern  the  ship- 
ping in  Leith  roads  is  supplied,  and  seamen  remark  that 
this  water  is  better,  and  keeps  longer  free  of  impurities, 
than  any  other  with  which  they  are  supplied. 

The  rocks  of  this  island  belong  to  the  coal  formation, 
and  are  distinctly  stratified  upon  the  great  scale.  They 
consist  chiefly  of  beds  of  trap-tuff,  amygdaloid,  slate-clay, 
bituminous  shale,  limestone,  sand-stone,  and  green-stone. 
The  lime-stone,  in  some  places,  is  of  a  fibrous  texture, 
somewhat  resembling  asbestus.  On  the  south-west  side 
of  the  island,  under  the  lime-stone,  there  is  a  bed  of  flinty 
slate,  containing  the  traces  of  madrepores  and  shells. 
Some  very  beaatiful  specimens  of  crystallized  quartz  are 
also  foiind  in  various  parts  of  the  island  ;  and  detached 
masses  of  rock  much  impregnated  with  iron.  Nodules  of 
agate  are  not  uncommon  on  the  shores;  they  have  been 
washed  from  the  amygdaloidal  rock,  in  which  they  occur 
imbedded.  The  stratification  of  this  island  has  a  south- 
vvtsiern  direction,  dipping  towards  the  east  at  an  angle  of 
about  45°.  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  sann.- 
strata  of  rocks,  with  a  similar  direction  and  dip,  are  ob- 
servable on  the  Fife  shores  to  the  north  ;  and  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a  chain  of  sunken  rocks  extending  towards  Prcs- 
tonpaiis,  they  have  been  traced  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Frith. 

Besides  horses  and  black  cattle,  which  thrive  well  on 


this  island,  sheep  are  sometimes  pastured  here  ;  but  the 
grass  is  considered  too  rank  for  sheep.  There  is  a  pretty 
numerous  tribe  of  the  common  gray  rabbit  here,  which 
would  increase  and  become  very  numerous,  were  they  not  so 
much  annoyed  by  occasional  sportsmen  visitors.  An  at- 
tempt has  lately  been  made  to  introduce  a  species  of  the 
rabbit  here,  remarkable  for  the  length  and  silkincss  of  its 
hair.  The  sea  swallow,  or  pictarny,  breeds  on  the  island  ; 
and  occasionally  the  cider  duck  make  its  nest  on  the  least 
fiequented  pait  of  the  shore.  Since  the  erection  of  the 
light  house,  birds  of  passage,  particularly  woodcocks,  have 
been  sometimes  attracted  by  the  light  on  stormy  evenings, 
and  have  suffered  themselves  to  be  taken  by  the  keeper. 
On  one  occasion  a  number  of  beautiful  small  birds  {/rin- 
gilla  Jiammea),  having  a  tuft  of  crimson  feathers  on  the 
back  of  the  head,  took  shelter  about  the  light-house.  The 
grey  Norwegian  rat  is  pretty  numerous  on  the  island,  no 
doubt  brought  here  originally  by  the  shipping  in  Leith 
roads.  The  fishes  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Inch- 
keith are  chiefly  of  the  smaller  kinds,  and  such  as  are 
common  to  the  Frith  of  Forth  ;  particularly  rock-codling, 
podley,  or  young  coalfish,  and  small  whitings.  One  pe- 
culiarity, or  change  upon  the  habits  of  the  fishes  in  the 
Frith  of  Forth,  which  has  been  well  authenticated  by  se- 
veral of  the  oldest  fishermen  of  the  contiguous  village  of 
Newhaven,  may  here  be  noticed,  viz.  that  in  former  times, 
alluding  to  a  period  about  the  middle  of  the  18th  century, 
great  numbers  of  large  haddocks  and  whitings  were 
caught  above,  or  to  the  westward  of  Inchkeith,  but  that 
such  fishes  are  scarcely  now  to  be  found  to  the  westward 
of  the  isle  of  May,  20  miles  farther  to  seaward;  so  that 
the  Newhaven  fishers  are  now  almost  entirely  confined  to 
their  employment  as  pilots,  or  to  the  dredging  for  oysters. 
At  present  codling,  holibut,  large  coalfish,  and  skate,  ex- 
cepting at  certain  seasons,  when  the  latter  come  up  the 
Frith  to  spawn,  are  only  to  be  met  with  in  the  deep  sea  as 
far  off  as  the  Bell-rock.  To  account  for  this  change,  the 
fishermen  have  the  following  theory  :  They  suppose,  from 
the  much  greater  number  of  shipping  which  anchor  in 
Leith  roads,  and  the  more  frequent  discharge  of  guns 
from  ships  of  war,  that  the  fish  are  prevented  from  rest- 
ing on  this  ground.  The  number  of  seals,  however,  which 
haunt  the  sea  rocks  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Inchkeith,  is 
certainly  not  less,  especially  in  winter,  as  79  of  these  ani- 
mals have  been  counted  upon  one  rock  by  the  writer  of 
this  article.  The  seals  indeed  may  rather  be  supposed  to 
have  increased  of  late  years,  as  the  hordes  which  formerly 
played  about  the  Bell-rock  have  almost  entirely  deserted  it 
since  the  erection  of  the  light-house  on  that  rock. 

The  importance  of  the  safety,  and  facility  of  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  will  best  appear  by  viewing  this 
great  estuary  as  the  principal  inlet  upon  the  eastern  coast 
of  Great  Britain,  to  which  ships  in  the  North  Sea  can  fly 
for  refuge  in  storms  of  easteriily  directions.  Independent- 
ly, therefore,  of  this  Frith  opening  the  way  to  so  great  ex- 
tent of  commercial  coast  from  the  Red-head  in  Angusshirc, 
on  the  north,  to  St.  Abb's-bead  in  Berwickshire,  towards 
the  south,  with  which  its  shores  are  bounded  ;  it  is,  in  fact, 
a  matter  of  the  greatest  national  importance  to  open  the 
way,  by  proper  land-marks,  for  the  direction  of  the  mariner 
to  Leith  roads,  as  a  safe  anchorage  at  all  times  of  tid<-,and 
in  all  states  of  the  weather.  For  it  often  happens,  when 
the  riding  of  ships  is  no  longer  safe  or  practicable  in  Yar- 
mouth roads,  and  when  i;ie  river  Humber  and  Cromarty 
Frith  are  inaccessible,  the  Frith  of  Forth  being  now  lighted 
and  guarded  nearly  at  ail  points,  lies  quite  open  for  their 
reception. 

The  Limi-house  Board,  aware  of  the  advantages  ot  the 
navigatioii  of  the  Frith  of  Forth  upon  general  grounds,  pro- 
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reeded  to  ils  improvement  as  their  funJs  wovil  J  ailiMit ;  uiid 
ilicse,  not  being  at  first  aclcciuate  to  the  much  more  ex- 
pensive woiks  of  (he  Bell-rock,  conmienceil  wiih  the  liglu- 
iioiisc  of  liithkcilh,  forniini;  an  immediate  guide  to  the 
roads  of  Leilli.  Upon  an  appiicalioii  being  piesentcd  from 
llie  Trinity  House  ol  Leilli,  on  the  18'.h  May,  1803,  the 
luiindalion  slone  of  lliis  useful  buildini;  was  laid,  and  the 
jiglil  fire  exhibited  on  the  evening  of  ilie  1st  of  Septem- 
ber, 1804. 

There  was  no  built  pier  or  landing  place,  nor  any  road 
upon  the  island  for  the  conveyance  of  heavy  materials  to 
the  site  of  the  building;  and  if  any  such  had  existed  iu  the 
early  state  of  this  island,  which  is  indeed  more  than  proba- 
ble, they  had  been  entirely  destroyed  along  with  the  works 
of  the  fortifications,  as  not  the  least  vC'Stige  of  these  works 
remained,  or  could  be  traced  in  1803,  when  the  ligluhouse 
operations  were  begun.  So  completely  was  this  an  "  un- 
frequented coast,"  to  speak  iii  the  language  of  Dr.  John- 
son, that  the  light-house  artificers  were  actually  obligeil  to 
lodge  in  a  cavern  in  the  rocks,  near  the  south-eastern  part 
of  the  island,  until  they  could  rear  a  temporary  barrack  on 
Ihe  lop  of  the  islan<l,  near  the  ruins  of  the  foi  t. 

Hitherto  the  erections  of  the  Light-house  Board  had 
been  confined  simply  to  two  apartments  for  one  lii^ht-keep- 
er;  and,  from  the  infant  state  of  ihe  fund,  the  first  light- 
houses were  more  of  a  temporary  nature,  to  .-\iiswer  the 
immediate  purpose  of  the  shipping;  as  the  wliole  of  the 
coast  of  Scotland,  excepting  the  T-lc  of  .May,  was  in  dark- 
ness, or  without  ihe  aid  of  light-housts,  at  llie  commence- 
ment of  the  inslitution  of  the  north  light-houses.  When 
the  works  of  Inchkeith,  however,  were  undcrlakcn,  the 
funds  being  in  a  more  prosperous  condition,  instead  of  two 
small  apartments  for  a  single  light-keeper,  the  plan  of  the 
houses  was  now  exteiided  lo  the  accommodation  of  a  prin- 
cipal and  an  assistant  light-keeper,  who  now  keep  a  con- 
stant watch,  by  night,  in  the  light-houses,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  is  done  on  ship-board,  when  a  vessel  is  at  sea  ;  and 
the  whole  establishment  is  now  more  like  the  appointment 
of  a  public  board.  The  dwelling  house  at  the  liglit-liouse 
stations,  instead  of  exposing,  as  formerly,  a  long  slated  roof 
on  a  house  of  one  floor,  is  now  built,  as  at  Inchkeith,  with 
two  stories,  or  floors,  and  covered  with  a  leaden  roof.  On 
the  same  substantial  plan  the  light-houses  are  constructed; 
lor  instead  of  the  roof  of  the  liyht-room  being  framed  with 
limber,  and  the  windows  glazed  wilh  crown-glass,  that  of 
Inchkeith  is  composed  of  copper,  and  the  windows  are 
glazed  with  polished  plate  glass,  of  much  larger  dimen- 
sions; and  the  whole  premises  are,  in  a  great  measure, 
rendered  fire  proof,  the  floors  being  all  laid  wilh  pavement, 
or  flag  stones,  from  the  quarries  near  Arbroath.  The  build- 
ing operations  at  Inchkeith  were  greatly  facilitated,  and 
rendered  much  less  expensive,  from  having  the  use  of  the 
stones  of  the  old  fortification  and  walls,  which  had  been 
thrown  down  by  an  act  of  the  Scottish  Parliament.  The 
stones  of  the  old  fort  had  been  quarried,  and  taken  from  a 
bed  of  sand-stone  on  the  island;  and  the  remains  of  these 
old  quarries  are  still  observable,  both  upon  the  south-west 
and  eastern  sides  of  the  island. 

In  the  original  design  of  Inchkeith  light,  it  was  meant  to 
have  been  built  upon  the  plan  of  a  double  or  leading  light, 
by  the  erection  of  a  second  light-house,  upon  the  precipi- 
tous rock  facing  the  westward  ;  and,  by  keeping  both  lights 
in  a  line,  ships  were  to  have  been  enabled,  under  night,  to 
pass  the  narrow  channel,  between  the  island  of  Inchcolm  and 
the  dangerous  rocks  called  the  Oxcares  ;  but  this  part  of  the 
plan  has  never  been  put  in  execution. 

When  the  present  light-house  was  complet'ed,  it  was 
what  seamen  call  a  stationary  or  fixed  light,  and  contained 
16  reflectors,  made  upon  the  parobolic  curve,  formed  of 


toppci',  strongly  coated  or  plated  wiili  silver,  i., stead  of  tiie 
hollow  or  cavity  of  the  itflector  being  lined  with  facets  of 
mirror  glass,  as  formerly.  Inchkeith  li^ht  remained  as  a 
.slali<mary  light  till  the  year  18 15,  the  period  when  the  light 
of  May  wa.-i  altered  from  an  open  coal  fire  to  a  stationary 
light,  with  oil  and  i-eflcclors;  and  it  became  necessary  to 
alter  the  character  of  Inchkeith  light  from  a  stationary  to 
a  revolving  light,  agreeably  lo  its  present  appearance  ;  and. 
wi'.li  this  alteration,  seven  reflectors,  instead  of  the  forme: 
number,  are  now  foiitid  perfectly  siilBcient.  The  machine 
ry  for  making  the  light  revolve,  consists  of  a  movement  or 
piece  of  strong  clock-work,  kept  in  motion  by  a  weiglit, 
and  curiously  fitted  with  two  governors  upon  the  plan  of 
the  steam  engine,  instead  of  a  fly  wheel.  The  reflectors 
are  ranged  upon  a  horizontal  frame,  which  is  made  to  re- 
volve, periodically,  upon  a  perpendicular  axis,  exhibiting, 
to  a  distant  observer,  the  alternate  eft'cct  of  light  and  dark- 
ness, in  a  very  beautiful  and  simple  manner.  The  reflec- 
tors are  brouf^ht  round  in  succession  to  the  eye  of  the  ob- 
server, and  the  angles,  or  interstices  between  them,  pro- 
duces the  efl'ect  of  darkness,  by  which  this  light  is 
distinguished  fiom  the  light  of  the  Isle  of  May,  and 
also  from  the  numerous  surrounding  lights  on  the  opposite 
shores. 

It  is  further  of  importance  to  remark,  here,  that  the  ligiit 
of  Inclikeith  is  elevated  above  the  medium  level  of  the  sea 
about  235  feet  ;  and  such  is  the  powerful  efl'ect  of  the  re- 
flecting apparatus,  that  it  is  distinctly  seen,  in  a  favourable 
state  of  the  atmosphere,  at  the  distance  of  four  or  five 
leagues,  although  it  is  impossible  that  more  than  a  single 
reflector  can  be  seen  at  a  time. 

The  elevation  or  design  of  this  light-house  is  considered 
to  be  in  very  good  taste.  It  is  a  house  of  two  stories  with 
a  platform  roof,  and  parapet  with  embrasures  ;  the  light- 
house tower  forming  the  staircase  to  the  second  floor  and 
light-room.  The  light-keepers  are  very  comfortably  lodg- 
ed, the  principal  having  thiee  apartments,  and  his  assistant 
two.  Besides  the  main  house,  a  court  of  offices  is  formed 
in  connection  with  the  eastern  wall  of  the  old  fort ;  and,  be- 
sides other  conveniences,  there  is  an  oil  cellar  sunk  under 
ground,  in  which  the  oil  is  always  kept  in  a  fluid  state,  and 
at  an  equal  temperature.  There  is  also  a  place  fitted  up, 
without  the  gate,  as  a  watch-house  for  pilots,  where  they 
have  a  guard  bed  and  fire-place. 

This  establishment  is  in  all  respects  very  complete,  and 
the  situations  of  the  light-keepers  rendered  pretty  comfort- 
at)lc.  The  principal  has  a  salary  of  45/.,  and  his  assistants 
have  35/, ;  besides  10  acres  of  the  island  inclosed,  and  a  gar- 
den, which  they  possess  or  hold  in  common,  with  a  sufficient 
allowance  of  coal  and  oil  for  family  use. 

The  following  inscription  is  cut  upon  a  stone,  in  a  con- 
spicuous part  of  the  building  :  "  For  the  benefit  and  securi- 
ty of  commerce,  and  for  the  direction  and  comfort  of  mari- 
ners, this  light-house  was  erected  by  order  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Northern  Light-houses.  It  was  founded  on 
the  18th  of  May,  1803,  and  lighted  on  the  1st  of  September, 
1804.     Thmas  Smith,  engineer." 

Under  our  general  article  Light-house,  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  treat  more  fully  of  distinguishing  light-houses. 
See  Pitscottie's  Hist.  ,•  Sibbald's  Fife  ;  Pinkerton's  History 
of  the  Stuarts;  Arnoi's  History  of  Edinburgh  ;  Dr.  John- 
son's Tour,  1773.     (s.) 

INCIDENCE,  Angle  of.     See  Optics. 

INCLINATION.     See  Porisms. 

INCLINED  PLANE.     See  Mechanics. 

INCLOSURES.     See  Agriculture. 

INCOMBUSTIBLE  Cloth,  is  the  name  of  a  species 
of  cloth  which  resists  the  action  of  fire.  It  has  been  known 
for  many  centuries,  that  a  mineral  substance  called  abestos 
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can  resist  llic  aciion  of  fiie  ;  and  lliat  some  species  admit 
of  division  into  fine  slender  tlireads  of  a  lanuginous  appear- 
ance.    These  in  general  are  very  short  and  brittle,  but  with 
careful  attention  in  the  separation,  they  may  be  obtained 
several  inches  in  length.  The  ancients,  availing  themseives 
of  the  peculiar  property  of  asbestos,  devised  means  of  work- 
ing it  into  cloth.    Pliny  and  Dioscorides  speak  of  asbestine 
cloth  nearly  in  the  same  terms.     Pliny,  in  one  passage,  re- 
marks the   incombustible  nature  of  asbestos  ;  and  in  ano- 
ther he  speaks  as  if  he  had  actually  seen  napkins  made  of 
it,  which,  being  thrown  into  the  fire  duiing  entertainments, 
were  much  better  cleansed  and  came  out  whiter  than  if 
they  had  been  washed  with  water.     Dioscorides  says,  that 
"  cloth  is   prepared  from  the  asbestos  of  Cyprus,  which, 
being  thrown  into  the  five,  burns,  but  is  unconsunied,  and 
comes  more  splendid  from  the  flames."     Besides  the  pre- 
ceding obsei\ation,  Pliny  adds,  that  from  this  property  the 
cloth  was  used  to  preserve  the  ashes  of  kings   when  their 
bodies  were  committed  to  the  funeral  pile.     We  find  occa- 
sional allusions  to  asbestine  cloth  ever   since  the    age  of 
Pliny  ;  and  the  ingenuity  of  mankind  in  our  own  sera  has 
])roved  that  it  may  still  be  made  of  the  same  materials. 
Accordingly,  Isidorus,  who  lived  in  the   7th  century,  ob- 
serves, that  from  asbestos, "  something  mechanical  has  been 
framed  by  human  art."     A  chemist  of  the  9th  century  de- 
scribes the  process  of  making  it,  which  proves  to  be  very 
near  the  truth  ;   Marco  Polo,   Simon  .MajoUis,  and  a  few 
others,  testify  its  existence  subsequent  to  the  darker  ages  ; 
after   which,   Kircher,   Ray,    Cianipini,    and    many  more, 
directed  their  attention  towards  its  substance  and  manufac- 
ture.    The   words  of  Pliny,  concerning  the  use  of  incom- 
bustible cloth  in   preserving  the  remains  of  princes,  are 
thought  by  some  commentators  not  to  apply  to  the  Roman 
sovereigns,  but  to  those  of  the  east  ;  and  it  is  said  that  a 
Tartar  prince  sent  a  piece  of  it  to  Alexander,  one  of  the 
popes.     Marco   Polo,  who  travelled    irito  Tartary  in   the 
13th  century,  speaks  of  a  province  called  Chinchinthalas, 
in  which  a  substance  is  found  whereof  incombustible  cloth 
is  made.     He  learned  from  "  Curfican,  a  very  intelligent 
Turk,  that  the  process  consists  in  drying  it  in  the  sun,  and 
beating  it  in  a  mortar,  after  which  it  is  washed  and  wove 
like  wool.     It  is  to  be  put  during  an  hour  into  the    fire, 
%vhen  it  comes  out  whiter  than  snow;  and  no  other  wash- 
ing is  required,  if  dirty,  than  passing  it  through  the  flames." 
Coelius  Rhndiginus  only  makes  an  allusion  to  incombusti- 
ble cloth,  but  Simon  Majolus  saw  an  incombustible  cloak 
of  asbestos  exposed  to  the  fire  at  Louvain  ;  and  Agricola  ob- 
serves, that  at  Verelung  in   Saxony  there  was  another  of 
the  same  substance.     Kircher  tells  us,  that  in  his  museum 
he  had  a  whole  cabinet  full  of  asbestine  articles  ;  that  he  had 
got  a  napkin  of  it  from  Cardinal  Lugo,  which  after  being 
thrown  into  the  fire   came  out  quite  clean.     He  also  had 
writing  paper  of  the  same  substance,  from  which  the  let- 
ters were  entirely  obliterated  on  being  comtnittcd  to  the 
flames,  as  if  washed  out,  and  the  paper  was  withdrawn  en- 
tire and  clearer  than  before.     Thus,   he  observes,  corre- 
spondence could  constantly  be  carried  on   by  means  of  a 
single  sheet.     In  addition  to  these  instances  may  be  men- 
tioned the  information  of  Mr.  Ray,  to  whom  the  Prince 
Palatine   shewed  an  incombustible  purse   at   Heidelberg, 
which  received  no  injury  after  being  thoroughly  ignited  in 
a  pan  of  charcoal.     A  long  rope,  likewise,  which  had  been 
^aeeped  in  oil,  and  then  put  into  the  fire,  proved  incombus- 
'.ible.     In  the  year  1702,  a  funeral  urn  was  found  contain- 
ing a  quantity  of  bones  and  ashes,  wrapped  in  a  piece  of 
incombustible  cloth  no  less  than  eight  feet  long,  and  five 
in  breadth.     Being  presented  to  Pope  Clement  XI.  he  or- 
dered it  to  be  deposited  in  the  Vatican,  where  it  yet  re- 
mains, and  affords  incontestible  evidence  of  the  truth  of 
Vol.  XI.     Part  I. 


Pliny's  narration.  Some  of  the  monkish  writers  also  in- 
form us,  that  a  certain  St.  George  being  sentenced  to  be 
burnt  alive,  he  was  enveloped  in  asbestine  cloth,  that  they 
might  not  ascribe,  his  preservation  from  fire  to  a  miracle. 

Pliny  is  silent  respecting  the  mode  of  fabricating  asbes- 
tine cloth.  The  chemist  of  the  9th  century  directs  the  al- 
ternate soaking  of  asbestos  in  oil  and  water,  in  order  to 
render  it  fit  for  spinning.  Kircher,  in  the  17lh  century, 
aflirms,  that  there  were  a  few  persons  in  his  country  ac- 
quairited  with  the  mode  both  of  spinning  and  weaving  it, 
whereof  some  specimens' might  be  seen  in  his  museum; 
but  siich  individuals  were  very  rare,  and  did  so  only  with 
the  view  of  great  emolument.  He  considered  it  a  secret 
art ;  adding,  that  though  it  had  been  described  by  Boetius, 
Libavius,  and  Porta,  they  had  been  deceived  by  an  erro- 
neous account.  Pivati,  in  his  Encyclopaedia,  published  in 
the  year  1748,  siiys,  that  a  quantity  of  asbestos  was  for- 
merly spun  at  Venice.  All  these  remarks  refer  to  an 
early  date,  and  theyinspiied  very  little  confidence.  At 
length,  Ciampirii,  an  Italian,  entered  on  a  course  of  expe- 
riments towards  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century.  The 
method  he  describes  consists  in  soaking  the  asbestos  in 
warm  water,  after  which  it  is  opened  and  divided  with  the 
hands,  to  allow  the  extraneous  particles  to  escape.  This 
operation  being  frcqutntly  repeated,  the  flaxy  pans  are 
collected  and  laid  in  a  sieve  to  dry,  and  then  gently  card- 
ed, some  of  the  flaxen  substance  being  allowed  to  hang  over 
the  sides.  Next,  by  mixing  the  ends  of  thread  with 
what  hangs  over  of  the  asbestos,  both  may  be  drawn  out 
and  twisted  together,  and  wourjd  on  a  reel.  Or,  instead 
of  carding  the  substance  and  then  using  thread,  Ciampini 
afhrms,  tlial  the  asbestos  may  be  drawn  out  by  mixing  it 
with  common  hemp.  During  the  operation,  the  fore  finger 
and  thumb  must  be  kept  constantly  wet  with  oil,  both  to 
protect  the  skin  from  the  friction  of  the  substance  while 
drawing  out  in  a  thread,  and  to  render  the  filaments  more 
soft  and  flexible.  The  thread  of  asbestos,  combined  with 
real  flax,  having  been  thus  obtained,  it  may,  with  great 
care,  be  wove  into  a  coarse  cloth  ;  which,  being  put  into 
the  fire,  the  flaxen  portion  will  be  consumed,  while  the 
asbestine  part  remains  entire.  This  cloth  can  be  best  pre- 
served by  keeping  it  well  oiled;  when  committed  to  the 
flames,  the  oil  burns  ofl',  and  the  cloth  comes  out  white 
and  purified.  Whether  or  not  the  art  was  preserved  in 
Europe,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  subsisted 
in  the  East.  Independent  of  the  Venetian  traveller's  nar- 
rative, we  learn,  that  a  piece  of  incombustible  cloth  was 
transmitted  from  China  to  Batavia,  and  from  thence  to  Eng- 
land, in  the  year  1684,  which  is  described  as  a  handkerchief 
or  pattern.,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  a  small  portion  of 
vei'y  coarse  cloth.  It  was  subjected  to  various  experi- 
ments, and  the  result  was,  its  being  withdrawn  whiter  and 
cleaner  after  having  been  rendered  red  hot  in  a  fire. 

A  few  years  ago,  the  art  of  making  incombustible  cloth 
was  completely  revived  by  M.  Perpenti,  an  Italian  lady, 
who  has  improved  on  the  process  of  all  her  predecessors. 
Having  seen  a  distaff  of  asbestos,  from  the  ruins  of  Hei-- 
culaneum,  in  the  cabinet  of  natural  history  belonging  to 
the  canon  Cjesar  Gattoni  at  Como,  she  was  made  acquaint- 
ed by  him  with  the  different  methods  which  the  ancients 
are  supposed  to  have  adopted  in  making  cloth.  On  in- 
spection also,  she  remarked,  that  their  asbestine  cloth  was 
fabricated  of  double  threads,  in  order  to  be  of  greater 
strength.  M.  Perpenti  began  by  beating  the  asbestos,  and 
steeping  it  in  oil  and  in  water,  wheieby  the  threads  became 
more  pliant ;  but  finding  them  too  much  relaxed  for  weav- 
ing by  the  oil,  she  abandoned  this  method.  She  restricted 
her  operations  to  softening  it  in  water-,  drying  it  in  the  sun, 
and  then  carding  it  like  wool.     A  \t\'j  close  toothed  steel 
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comb  was  used  in  carding,  as  the  filaments  were  thick  and 
slioil;  and  in  ll.is  way  slie  succeeded  in  oblaiiiin;^  a  weak 
and  unequal  thread,  wiih  which  nevcrll.cless  she  was  able 
lo  make  a  pair  of  gloves.  Much  (lifTcitnce,  howtvfi,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  nature  of  the  asbesios  ilself  Ciampun 
had  before  rttnarkcd,  luat  although  the  asbestos  of  Cyprus 
is  icpuled  Ihc  best,  it  in  fact  proved  ihc  wcist;  and  wliut 
was  most  suitable  came  fioni  Corsica.  M  Pi'ipenli  fiiht 
used  asbestos  from  tli«-  mountains  of  tlie  valley  ol  Mdcii- 
co  in  the  Valleline,  wbicb  proved  lo  be  better  than  wlial 
was  prorured  from  the  environs  of  Oetioa.  In  the  former, 
ihc  observed,  there  were  threads  much  Iciit^er  than  tlic 
piece  of  asbestos  containing  Ihem  ;  «  hence  it  became  im- 
portant to  devise  some  method  whereby  ihcy  should  be 
detached  and  unravelled.  Here  also  M.  I'crpenti  was 
successful,  for  bv  rubbiiig  the  asbestos,  and  disenl;a^^!g 
the  two  ends  of  I'be  threads,  she  thus  obtained  some  ol  the 
greatest  beauty,  and  suitable  for  the  most  delicate  work. 
These  were  several  feet  long,  and  e(|Uilly  fine  and  strong 
as  silk  or  linen  thread.  It  was  the  more  singular  that 
such  should  be  the  case,  as  a  piece  of  asbestos,  to  externul 
appearance,  exhil)its  only  a  mass  of  thick  short  threads, 
which  has  always  been  the  riiief  obstacle  lo  the  fabrication 
of  incombustible  cloth.  All  the  previous  preparation, 
therefore,  which  is  necessary,  is  confined  to  soliening  the 
asbestine  substance  in  water,  beating  it  to  create  greater 
nLxil)ility,  and  einploying  the  iron  comb.  The  threads  ac- 
quire greater  consistence,  by  moistening  the  finger  with  a 
little  oil  or  gum  while  they  are  spun. 

Incombustible  /laficr.  Those  who  have  occupied  them- 
selves with  the  sid)ject  of  incombustil)lc  cloth,  have  also 
directed  their  attention  lo  the  fabrication  of  incombustible 
paper  from  asbestos.  Kirclur  proposes  a  certain  process 
for  it,  which  we  do  not  discover  he  adopted.  Some  was 
made  of  Welsh  asbestos  towards  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth ccntuiy;  and  Ciampini  thinks  the  shorter  asbestine 
threads  would  answer  this  i>urpose.  IM.  Perpenti  found 
the  asbesios  of  Genoa,  whicli  was  less  suitable  for  spin- 
ning, the  best  adapted  for  making  paper,  which  she  ac- 
complished by  washing  and  purifyini^  it  well.  Some  time 
ago,  M.  Sage  exhibited  before  the  Fiench  Instituie,  a  leaf 
of  incombustible  paper,  made  twenty  years  before  that  pe- 
riod, by  M.  Levrier,  of  Lisle,  the  proprietor  of  a  paper  ma- 
nufactory. It  was  not  smooth  like  paper  fabricated  of  flax, 
but  had  suflBcienl  coherence,  and  if  the  ink  employed  was 
well  gummed,  would  readily  receive  w  riling.  When  put 
among  burnini;  coals  it  was  not  consumed  ;  it  assumed  a 
greyish  colour  from  the  glue,  and  the  written  characters 
appeared  red.  M.  Sage  regrets  that  M.  Levrier  had  not 
received  greater  encouragement,  as  deeds  on  common  pa- 
per might  be  preserved  from  the  flames  by  inclosure  in 
cas'  s  of  asbestos;  but  Ciampini  remarks,  that  it  was  no  pro- 
tection to  a  stick  which  he  had  enveloj)ed  in  it.  According 
ic  M.  Perpcnti's  experiments,  an  indestructible  ink  may  be 
obtained,  by  mixing  a  third  of  sulphate  of  iron  with  two- 
thirds  oxide  of  manganese,  the  whole  being  well  pulverised. 

The  Chinese  and  Siberians  are  said  to  have  gonefartiier 
than  any  modern  nation  in  converting  incombustible  sub- 
stances to  use.  M.  Sage  describes  a  small  furnace,  con- 
structed by  the  former,  of  a  kind  of  card  or  paper,  which, 
in  his  opinion,  consisted  entirely  of  asbestos.  It  was  nine 
inches  high,  six  in  diameter,  and  provided  with  a  grate, 
and  two  doors  for  the  ashes.  The  colour  was  grey  tend- 
ing to  red,  but  it  whitened  with  heat.  Both  externally  and 
internally  it  had  a  smooth  polish  resembling  pasteboard, 
and  its  fracture  was  absolutely  similar.  M.  Sage  conceiv- 
ed that  the  asbestos,  having  been  pounded,  was  mixed 
with  a  mucilage  forming  a  paste,  which  being  put  into  a 
mould,  thereby  acquired  its  shape  and  polish. 
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Besides  incombustible  cloth  and  paper,  the  ancients  are 
supposed  to  have  possessed  the  secret  of  making  perpetual 
or  inextinguishable  lamps,  apparently  with  the  same  ma- 
terials. Several  tombs  have  been  opened,  which  the  spec- 
tators declare  contained  burning  lamps,  though  many  ceti- 
turies  had  elapsed  from  the  sepulture  of  the  deceased. 
Isidoius  relates,  that  a  candelabrum  was  reported  to  be  in 
the  temple  of  \'enuH,  which  neither  wind  nor  rain  could 
cxiinj;iiish.  We  believe  that  directions  have  been  given 
for  constructing  perpetual  lamps  ;  but  the  experiments  of 
the  moderns  with  asbesios  do  not  appear  to  have  been  suc- 
cessful, fuioil  would  not  rise  in  the  wick.  It  is  most  like- 
ly, however,  thai  this  is  a  mistake  ;  for  oil  ought  to  rise  in 
asbestine  as  well  as  in  other  wicks.  Yet  this  would  only 
be  gaining  an  incombustible  wick.  The  ancienls  however 
affirm,  that  asliestos  once  heated  never  cools,  which  has 
probably  been  the  source  of  other  opinions  that  it  may  con- 
slitiite  a  perpetual  lamp.  See  Pliny,  Hint.  Alttttral.  lib. 
xix.  cup.  4  xxxvi.  cap.  31  ;  Dioscorides,  lib.  v.  cap.  158  ; 
Isidorus,  Orii^inuin,  lib.  xvi  cap.  4;  Kircher,  ATwnlus  Su6- 
lerraneus,  vol.  ii.  var.  loc. ;  Ccelius  Rhodigiiius,  Aect.  ./In- 
tiq.  lib.  xviii.  cap.  31.;  M.  Pauli  Veneti£)f  Rcgi'.yiihus  Ori- 
c'ltalihtis,  a/i.  Grynceus  A'ovus  Orbis,  p.  355  ;  Pancirolius, 
/)e  Ktbua  de  Perloitis  ;  I'hihuofihical  Transactions,  vol." 
xiv.  XV.  xxii.  xxvii.  li.  Bell's  Travels,  vol.  i. 

IN'CUliA'I'lON,  is  that  instinctive  process  by  which 
birds  sii  unreniillingly  upon  llieir  eggs,  with  the  exception 
of  short  intervals  employed  in  quest  of  food,  until,  by  im- 
parling their  own  vilal  w  armth,  the  young  acquires  suffi- 
cient sliength,  and  breaks  the  shell. 

Persons  not  conversant  with  natural  history  have  believ- 
ed, that  life  does  not  exist  in  the  egg  until  the  commence- 
ment of  incubation,  or  the  application  of  arlifiiijl  heat. 
The  efToct  of  either  does  no  more,  however,  than  unfold 
the  lalenl  germ.  About  104  degrees  of  heat  are  requir- 
ed to  hatch  the  eggs  of  our  common  domestic  poultry, 
which,  in  hens,  must  be  continued  durii  g  21  days.  Some- 
times the  period  is  longer  or  shorter,  ranging  between  19 
and  23.  The  period  required  by  the  eggs  of  other  birds  is 
extremely  diversified  ;  whence  Count  Alorozzo  has  infer- 
red, that  the  period  of  incubation  is  proportioned  lo  the  du- 
ration of  the  life  of  the  bird  ;  in  the  same  way  as  he  con- 
ceives Uie  gestation  of  mankind  and  quadrupeds  is  propor- 
tioned to  the  length  of  their  existence.  The  swan,  which 
is  supposed  lo  live  200  years,  sits  42  days  ;  the  goose,  sup- 
posed lo  live  80,  sits  30  :  while  the  goldfinch,  whose  life  is 
restiicted  lo  18  or  20  years,  does  not  sit  on  its  eggs  above 
14  days. 

The  experiments  of  most  observers  have  been  made  on 
the  eggs  of  the  common  hen  ;  but  Malpighi  did  not  confine 
himself  to  these  exclusively.  On  inspecting  an  egg  at 
the  I'rgcr  end,  where  all  the  changes  take  place,  several 
conspicuous  parts  appear,  as  the  albumen,  the  yolk,  the  air 
vessel,  and  the  membranes,  besides  some  which  are  less 
obvious  ;  but  the  highest  magnifier  is  incapable  of  disco- 
vering the  germ  of  the  chicken.  Nothing  more  than  a 
confused  whitish  spot,  generally  called  the  cicatricula,  is 
discernible.  Malpighi,  indeed,  who  has  treated  this  sub- 
ject in  a  masterly  manner,  seems  to  affirm,  that  the  embryo 
is  perceptible  before  incubation,  but  it  has  been  sensible  lo 
no  other  observer.  He  likewise  thought  its  evolution 
would  be  seen  in  six  hours  after  incubation,  and  has  given 
a  magnified  delineation  of  the  appearances.  Haller  con- 
siders it  unnecessary,  at  least  in  the  climate  of  Switzer- 
land, lo  make  observations  previous  to  seven  hours  ;  and 
he  remarks,  that  Malpighi's  egg  of  six  hours  was  as  far 
advanced  as  his  of  twenty-four.  On  the  whole,  it  is  to  be 
concluded,  that  none  of  the  more  evident  changes  happen 
before  the  twelfth  hour.     At  that  time  a  slight  enlarge- 
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mentof  the  cicauicula  is  found  to  have  taken  place.  The 
embryo,  still  of  the  most  inegular  and  indistinct  figure, 
has  undergone  some  expansion  :  it  is  surrounded  by  a  line 
of  a  greenish  or  deep  yellow  colour.  The  rings  or  ha- 
lones  environing  it,  of  which  sometimes  three  and  some- 
times four  arc  visible,  seem  better  detined.  i\o  alteration 
is  yet  perceptible  on  the  bulk  or  consistence  of  the  fluids, 
though  Haller  says,  that  an  egg,  with  seven  hours  incuba- 
tion, contains  a  greater  quantity  of  albumen  than  it  will 
ever  have  afterwards.  A  cavity  at  the  large  end,  called 
ihe/oUiculits  atris,\s  full  of  atmospheric  air,  which  is  gra- 
dually enlarged  by  incubation  ;  and  although  twenty-one 
eggs,  newly  laid,  afford  only  a  cubic  inch  of  air,  the  same 
quantity  is  yielded  by  two  after  twenty  days. 

Considerable  alteration  will  be  found  to  have  taken  place 
in  twelve  hours  more,  or  after  the  interval  of  a  day,  from 
the  commencement  of  incubation.  The  egg  floats  with  the 
small  end  downwards,  by  the  enlargement  of  the  cavity, 
or  escape  of  its  own  fluids,  and  the  hgure  of  the  embryo  is 
better  defined.  It  seems  about  .18  of  an  inch  in  length, 
whereas  in  twelve  hours  it  does  not  exceed  .1.  The  cir- 
cles or  halones  are  more  extended,  and  the  interior  one  has 
acquired  some  resemblance  to  the  figure  of  a  heart,  sur- 
rounded by  a  line  of  a  greenish  colour.  Green  specks  are 
likewise  perceptible  in  different  parts  of  the  area  enclosed 
by  it,  which  are  the  rudiments  of  blood  vessels.  Twelve 
hours  later,  the  greenish  line  has  gained  more  evidently 
the  appearance  of  a  vessel,  and  some  of  the  specks  are 
seen  to  contain  blood.  They  are  distinct  blood  vessels  in 
two  hours  longer,  and  convey  red  blood  in  six  more.  In 
48  hours,  the  foetus  betrays  signs  of  motion.  Its  head  re- 
sembles a  hammer,  and  the  tail  is  extremely  slender.  The 
vascular  area  has  attained  the  figure  of  a  heart,  and  pul- 
sation is  now  evident,  or  perhaps  some  hours  earlier. 
Still  "  it  appeared  like  a  cloud,  and  melted  under  the 
scalpel."  At  this  period  also  the  eyes  become  visible  ;  and 
the  contents  of  the  yolk  bag  have  grown  somewhat  more 
fluid.  It  was  only  at  this  time  that  Haller  succeeded  in 
measuring  the  length  of  the  embryo,  which  proved  .22  of 
an  inch  in  one  egg,  and  .30  in  another.  It  must  not  be  sup- 
posed, that  there  is  the  most  distant  resemblance  between 
this  shapeless  body  and  a  bird  ;  on  the  contrary,  no  two  ob- 
jects can  be  more  dissimilar.  At  the  end  of  70  hours, 
the  rudiments  of  the  wings,  and  sometimes  those  of  the 
legs,  may  be  traced  ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  third  day, 
or  72  hours,  the  changes  are  still  more  conspicuous, 
and  the  parts  better  defined.  Before  the  fourth  has 
come  to  a  conclusion,  the  pulsations  of  the  heart  are  so 
tremulously  rapid,  that  the  eye  cannot  follow  them.  But 
as  the  life  of  the  embryo  is  enfeebled  by  exposure  to  the 
air,  they  become  retarded,  and  are  seen  to  follow  each  other 
in  regular  succession.  The  liver  is  perceptible  before  the 
fifth  day,  not  of  its  ultimate  hue  and  aspect  indeed,  but  as 
a  viscous  cloud  of  a  yellow  colour  ;  and  the  eye  also  ap- 
pears black  ;  the  limbs  seem  to  move  against  its  termina- 
tion. The  heart  gains  its  proper  formation,  and  the  vis- 
cera are  unfolded.  On  the  sixth  day  life  is  so  vigorous, 
that  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  the  chicken  lying  on  its 
back,  instead  of  on  its  left  side  as  before.  The  natural 
figure  is  in  a  considerable  degree  acquired;  and  most  of 
the  organs  exhibit  a  certain  definite  formation.  The 
weight  of  the  egg  has  now  greatly  diminished,  the  exter- 
nal colour  darkens,  and  the  substance  of  the  shell  becomes 
more  brittle.  Next  day  the  white  is  smaller,  and  has  sunk 
towards  the  small  end  of  the  egg,  while  the  dimensions  of 
the  yolk  are  enlarged.  From  this  period,  the  size  of  the 
animal  advances  with   great  rapidity.     Its  members  are 
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gradually  unfolded,  and  its  strength  progressively  increas- ' 
ed.  The  muscular  nature  of  the  stomach  is  declared  on 
the  eleventh  day.  On  the  thirteenth  the  albumen  is  seen 
to  have  attained  a  greenish  hue,  and  to  have  acquired  great- 
ri-  r.rmsisience  ;  the  chicken  has  gained  a  more  perfect 
form;  its  head  is  greatly  curved,  and  the  bill  lies  under 
the  right  wing  :  It  is  pointed,  and  is  sometimes  opened 
and  closed.  On  the  nineteenth,  half  the  egg  is  occupied 
by  air,  and  the  chicken  is  heard  to  cry.  In  the  next  place, 
the  shell  becomes  extremely  fragile,  and  towards  the  close 
of  the  twentieth  day  is  generally  cracked,  but  not,  as  erro- 
neously supposed,  by  the  mother.  After  this  the  chicken 
IS  always  heard,  its  beak  projects,  and,  by  the  full  period 
of  incubation  being  completed,  it  is  liberated  from  its  con- 
finement on  the  twenty-first.  Now  the  albumen  has  to- 
tally disappeared,  and  the  contents  of  the  yolk  bag  occupy 
the  stomach,  which  is  observed  to  be  greatlv  distended. 
See  Harveii  0/iera.  Malpighi  De  Forma!  ione  Putliin  Ovo. 
jip/iendix  de  Ovo  Incubato.  Maitrejean  ObsvTvaiiona  sur 
la  Formation  du  Coeur  dang  le  Pouiet.  Haller  Sur  la  For- 
mation du  Coeur  dansle  Pouiet.  Journal  de  Physu/ue,  vol. 
liv.  p.  480.  Transactions  of  the  Linnaan  Society,  vol.  x. 
Rees'  Cyclofiadia,  voce  Incubation,     [c) 

INDEPENDENTS,  one  of  three    leading   denomina- 
tions under  which  all  Piotestant  Christians  may  be  class- 
ed, in  as    far    as  regards  their   tenets  on   the   subject  of 
church  government.*     They  are    generally  considered  as 
having  derived  from  the  Brownistsi  but  may  be  said   more 
correctly  to  have  been  founded  as  a  distinct  religious  com- 
munity about  the   year    1610,  by  John  Robinson,  a  man  of 
acknowledged   piety  and  learning,  who  ofiiciated  as  pastor 
of  a  small  congregation  in  Leyden,  and  who  first  publish- 
ed a  declaration  of  their  principles  in   1619,   under  the  title 
oi  Jfiologia  /iro  exulibus  .inglis,  <jui  Broivniste -vulgo  afi- 
Ixellantur.     Alter  his  death,  a  number  of  iiis  hearers,  .hav- 
ing obtained  from  James  I.  a  promise  of  full  liberty  of  con- 
science in  America,  removed  thither  with  their  families  in 
1620,  where  they  founded   the  colony   of  New   Plymouth, 
and   became  the  parents   of  the  independent   churches   in 
that  quarter  of  the    globe.     The  first  independent  society 
in  England  was  established  in  1616,  by  a   Mr.  Jacob,  who 
had  adopted  the  sentiments  of  Robinson;  but  the  severity 
ot  the  penal  laws  against  nonconformists  in  those  times  pre- 
vented the   principles   of  this   community  from  attracting 
much  public  notice,  or  making  any  considerable  progress, 
till  about  the  year  1640.     From  that  period  they  increased 
rapidly  l)oth   in  number  and  reputation.     Among  the  vari- 
ous causes  which  contributed  to  this  success,  must  doubt- 
less   be    admitted   the   distinguished  learning   of  many  of 
their  teachers,  and    the  gei.  n-al  sanctity  of  their  manners. 
They  enjoyed    also  the  peculiar  protection  and  patronage 
of  Cromwell,  whose  favour  could  not  well  fail  to  augment 
the  number  of  their  follouers  in  those  days,  hut  whose  pre- 
dilection for  their  tenets,  perhaps,  contributed  not  a  little 
to  draw  upon  them  afterwards  much  undeserved  obloquy. 
Instead  of  accounting  for  this   friendly  disposition   of   the 
Protector,  by  the  supposed  congeniality  of  their  principles 
with  republicanism,  (of  which,  in  fact,  he  had  certainly  be- 
come the  enemy  and   subvertor.)  it  may  be  ascribed,  with 
just  as  much   shew  of  reason,  to  the  circumstance  of  his 
apprehending,  from  their  limited  union,  less  danger  of  any 
powerful  counteraction  to  his  despotic  views,  than  Ironi  the 
more    systematic    forms  of  the  Episcopalian  and  Presby- 
terian church  policy.     This  growing  influence  »nd  estima- 
tion of  the   independent  name,  to  whatever  cause  it  may 
have  been  owing,  induced  the  greater  part  of  the  religious 
sectaries  of  that  period  to  assume  the  same  denomination, 


•  These  our  readers  can  scarcely  fail  to  recollect,  are  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  and  Independents. 
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though  neither  always  adhering  to  the  priiKJples  nor  pos- 
sessing the  respectability  of  tlio  genuine  iiidepenilunts. 
After  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  their  cause  greatly  dc- 
clincd;  and  in  the  year  1691,  alter  the  accession  of  Wil- 
liam III.  they  entered  into  an  association  with  the  Presby- 
terian dissenters  in  England,  by  which  they  seem  to  have 
in  some  measure  departed  from  the  original  principles  ol 
their  sect,  and  to  have  conformed  in  many  points  to  the 
sentiments  of  their  new  allies.  Since  this  period  the 
greater  part  of  the  different  dissenting  societies  in  England 
have,  on  their  part,  adopted  the  leading  principles  and 
practices  of  the  independents  on  the  subject  of  church 
government,  even  tiiough  maintaining  very  opposite  tenets 
on  doctrinal  points.  But  still  the  independents,  properly  so 
called,  form  a  distinct  and  flourishing  society,  and  have 
vrell  conducted  academies,  for  the  education  of  their  young 
ministers,  at  Ilomerton,  Hoxlon,  and  Wyniondlcy-house, 
near  Hilcliin. 

In  Scotland,  about  the  year  ir28,  Mr.  John  Glass,  a 
minister  of  the  established  church,  formed  a  separate  coni- 
munity,  which  bears  his  name,  and  holds  the  fundamental 
views  of  the  independents.  About  the  end  of  the  18th 
century,  Robert  Haldane,  Esq.  collected  in  the  same  coun- 
try several  congiegations,  which  conform  rather  more 
closely  to  the  English  independents;  but,  in  consequence 
of  his  own  changes  of  sentiment, and  various  other  causes, 
the  greater  part  of  these  societies  were  soon  disunited  and 
dispersed.  A  few  of  the  more  respectable  teachers,  who 
had  concurred  in  the  general  views  of  Mr.  Haldane,  have 
continued  to  follow  the  plan  of  the  English  independents, 
and  aic  attended  by  considerable  congregations. 

The  independents  evidently  derive  their  name  from  their 
leading  principle  in  church  government,  namely,  that  every 
Christian  congregation  ought  to  be  goveined  by  its  own 
laws,  witliout  being  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  any  other 
ecclesiastical  authority.  Robinson  e.xpressly  uses  the  term 
in  explaining  his  doctrines  on  tlic  head  of  church  govern- 
ment, in  these  words,  ''  Cccluni  qucndibct  particulareni, 
recte  institutum  ct  ordinaium,  esse  totam  inlegrani 
et  perfectam  ecclesiam,  et  suis  partibus  constantcm, 
immediate  ct  indcpendcnter,  ((|Uoad  alias  ccclesia^), 
sub  ipso  Christo,"  £tc.  ;  and  it  is  not  improbable,  that 
from  this  very  passage  the  designation  was  originally  de- 
rived. It  was  publicly  assumed  by  the  English  indepen- 
dents in  1644,  in  a  publication,  entitled  Jjiologetical  A^ir- 
ration  of  the  Inde/iettdcnts  ;  but,  in  process  of  time,  when 
a  number  of  turbulent  and  discoidant  sects,  as  already 
mentioned,  had  begun  to  arrange  themselves  under  this  ex- 
tensive denomination,  the  proper  independents  became  de- 
sirous to  substitute  in  its  place  the  name  of  Congiegation- 
alisls,  or  congregational  brethren. 

From  the  Brownists,  with  whom  they  have  often  been 
improperly  confounded,  they  dilVercd  considerably  in  maiiy 
important  respects.  They  were  much  less  uncharitable 
towards  other  churches  ;  and  while  they  regarded  their 
own  form  of  ecclesiastical  government  as  peculiarly  rest- 
ing on  apostolic  authority  and  example,  yet  they  candidly 
acknowledged,  tliat  true  religion  might  flmirish  in  those 
communities,  which  were  under  the  jurisdiction  of  bishops 
or  presbyteries.  They  were  more  attentive  in  maintaining 
a  regular  ministry,  and  excluding  promiscuous  teaching  in 
their  societies.  In  regard  to  doctrine,  it  appears  from 
"  A  declaration  of  the  faith  and  order,  owned  and  prac- 
tised in  the  congregational  churches  in  England,"  publish- 
ed in  1658.  that  in  no  point  of  any  importance  did  they  dif- 
fer from  the  Presbyterian  Calvinists.  "  Profitemur  coram 
Deo  et  hominibus,  adeo  nobis  convenire  cum  ecclesiis  re- 
formatis  Belgicis  in  re  religionis,  ul  omnibus  et  singulis 
earundwn  ecclesiarum  fidei  ariiculis,  ut  babentur  jn  har- 


monia  confessioniim  fidei,  parati  subscriberc — Ecciesias 
reformatas  pro  veris  et  genuinis  habemus,  cum  iisdem  ia 
sacris  Dei  coninuinionem  profitemur,  et,  quantum  in  no- 
l)is  est  colinius."  In  regard  to  political  principles,  they 
have  been  too  generally  and  hastily  denounced  as  the  uni- 
form enemies  of  all  kingly  government,  and  tlic  most  in- 
temperate abettors  of  republicanism;  but  if  estimated, not 
by  the  proceedings  of  a  political  faction,  but  by  the  writings 
of  their  learned  men,  and  by  their  avowed  forms  of  doctrine, 
there  will  nothing  be  found  to  justify  these  aspersions.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  expiessly  stated  in  a  public  memorial, 
which  they  drew  up  in  the  year  1647,  that,  as  magistracy 
in  general  is  the  ordinance  of  God,  "  they  do  not  disap- 
prove of  any  form  of  civil  government,  but  do  freely 
acknowledge  that  a  kingly  government,  bounded  by  just 
and  wholesome  laws,  is  both  allowed  by  God,  and  also  a 
good  accominodalion  unto  men." 

In  regard  to  church  government,  the  nine  articles,  mu- 
tually adopted  in  169  1 ,  between  the  independents  and  other 
dissenters  in  England,  may  be  considered  as  the  founda- 
tion of  the  present  practice,  and  are  in  substance  as  fol- 
lows. The  I.,  relating  to  churches  and  church  members, 
declares,  that  each  particular  church  has  a  right  to  choose 
their  own  otlicers  ;  and,  being  furnished  with  such  as  are 
duly  qualified  and  ordained  according  to  the  gospel  rule, 
hath  authoiity  from  Christ  for  exercising  government  and 
enjoying  all  the  exercises  of  worship  within  itself.  The 
II.,  relating  to  the  ministry,  affirms,  that  ministers  ought 
to  be  endowed  with  competent  learning,  sound  judgment, 
and  solid  piety  ;  and  that  none  are  to  be  ordained  to  the 
work  of  tiie  ministry  but  such  as  are  chosen  and  called 
thereunto  by  a  particular  chuich  ;  that  it  is  ordinarily  re- 
(juisite,  that  every  such  church  consult  and  advise  with  the 
pastors  of  neighbouring  congregations  ;  and  that,  after 
such  advice,  the  person  thus  consulted  about  being  chosefi 
by  the  brotherhood  of  that  particular  church,  be  duly  or- 
dained and  set  apart  to  his  office  over  thcnt.  The  III.,  re- 
lating to  censures,  prescribes,  that  offending  and  scandal- 
ous members  be  first  admonished;  and,  if  that  should 
prove  ineffectual,  be  excommunicated  by  the  pastors,  with 
the  consent  of  the  bretliten.  The  IV.,  relating  to  the  com- 
munion of  churches,  asserts,  that  the  particular  churches 
are  all  equal,  and  consequently  independent ;  but  that  the 
pastors  of  those  cliurches  have  frecpient  meetings  toge- 
ther, that,  by  miitual  advice,  support,  encouragen)ent,  and 
brotherly  intercourse,  they  may  strengthen  the  hearts  and 
hands  of  each  other  in  the  ways  of  the  Lord.  The  V.,  re- 
lating to  deacons,  acknowledges  that  the  office  of  a  deacon 
is  of  divine  appointment,  and  that  it  belongs  to  their  of- 
lice  to  receive,  lay  out,  and  distribute  the  stock  of  the 
church  to  its  proper  uses,  but  waves  tlie  subject  of 
ruling  elders,  as  a  point  of  mutual  forbearance.  The  VI., 
relating  to  occasional  meetings  of  ministers,  admits,  that 
in  weighty  and  difficult  matters,  it  is  needful  that  the 
ministers  of  several  churches  meet  together,  in  order  to 
be  consulted  and  advised  with  about  such  matters,  and  that 
particular  churches  ought  to  have  a  reverential  regard  to 
their  judgment  so  given,  and  not  depart  therefrom  without 
apparent  gionnds  from  the  word  of  God.  The  VII.,  re- 
lating to  the  civil  magistrate,  prescribes  obedience  to,  and 
prayer  for  God's  protection  and  blessing  upon  their  rulers. 
The  VIII  ,  relating  to  confessions  of  faith,  considers  it  suf- 
ficient that  a  church  acknowledge  the  Scriptures  to  be  the 
word  of  (iod,  the  perfect  and  only  rule  of  faith  and  practice, 
and  own  either  the  doctrinal  part  of  the  articlesof  the  church 
of  England,  or  the  Westminster  confession  and  catechisms 
drawn  up  by  the  Presbyterians,  or  the  confession  of  the 
congregational  brethren,  to  be  agreeable  to  the  said  rule. 
The    IX.,   relating   to  the   duty  and  deportment   of  the 
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brethren  towards  those  that  are  not  in  communion    with 
them,  inculcates  charity  and  moderation. 

It  is  argued  by  the  independent  writers  in  support  of 
their  principles,  that  the  word  fxxAijo-fa,  usually  translated 
church,  is  always  used  in  Scripture  to  signify  either  a  sin- 
gle congregation,  or  the  place  where  a  single  congregation 
is  assembled;  that,  wherever  there  were  more  congregations 
than  one,  there  were  more  churches  than  one  ;  that  though 
the  whole  nation  of  Israel  is  called  a  church,  yet,  as  hav- 
ing but  one  place  of  worship,  first  the  tabernacle,  and  af- 
terwards the  temple,  it  formed  no  more  than  a  single  con- 
gregation ;  that  the  Catholic  church  of  Christ  is  likewise 
a  single  congregation,  having  one  place  of  worship,  name- 
ly, heaven,  where  all  the  members  assemble  by  faith  and 
hold  communion,  and  where  they  shall  be  all  finally 
gathered  together  as  one  glorious  assembly.  They  farther 
insist,  that  the  principle  of  congregational  churches  is  con- 
firmed by  the  practice  of  the  primitive  church  ;  that  the 
disciples  in  Jerusalem,  though  certainly  numerous  before 
they  were  dispersed  by  persecution,  are  never  mentioned 
as  forming  distinct  assemblies,  but  as  meeting  in  one  place; 
that  after  their  dispersion,  we  no  longer  read  of  them  as 
one  church,  but  as  the  churches  of  Judca,  Samaria,  Gal- 
lilee,  Galatia,  Macedonia,  Asia;  but  that  wlienever  the  dis- 
ciples of  a  particular  city,  who  might  ordinarily  assemble  in 
one  place,  are  spoken  of,  they  are  uiiiformly  called  a  church; 
as  the  church  of  Antioch,  the  church  at  Corinth,  the  church 
of  Ephesus,  Sec.  That,  in  all  these  churches  or  congrega- 
tions, there  were  elders  or  presbyters  and  deacons,  who  all 
laljoured  in  word  and  doctrine,  but  none  who  merely  assist- 
ed in  ruling  or  governing,  they  argue  from  Acts  xiv.  23. 
XX.  17  ;  and  that  these  office-bearers  did  nothing  of  com- 


mon concern  to  the  church,  without  the  consent  of  the  mul- 
titude,  they  hold  to  be  deducible  from  Mat.  xviii  15  &c 
Acts  vi.  1.  XV.  22.  XX.  28.  I  Cor.  v.  3,  4,  5.  Rev.  ii.  2.'  Iii 
regard  to  the  ordaining  of  elders  or  pastors  in  a  particular 
church,  they  reason,  that  the  ordinary  and  permanent  of- 
ficers of  Christ's  appointment  do  not  succeed  those  that 
were  extraordinary,  such  as  prophets  and  apostles,  in  any 
thmg  peculiar  to  their  work ;  that  what  these  inspired 
teachers  were  to  the  disciples  of  their  time,  their  writings 
are  to  us  ;  and  that  no  man  can  now  be  called  to  the  minis- 
try of  the  word  otherwise  than  that  word  directs  ;  that  the 
character,  qualifications,  and  duties  of  those,  who  should 
exercise  the  office  of  elders  in  the  church,  are  completely 
delineated  in  the  New  Testament  ;  and  that,  as  far  as  con- 
cerns this  description,  it  is  not  competent  for  any  man  or 
body  of  nrien  to  add  or  detract  ;  that  whoever  possesses 
these  qualifications  or  characters,  and  is  chosen  by  the  con- 
gregation, has  all  the  call  and  mission  that  is  requisite,  and 
can  receive  no  new  powers  whatever  from  the  ordination 
of  a  bishop  or  a  presbytery.  See  Mosheim's  Ecclesiasti- 
cal History,  V.  ;  Neale's  History  of  the  Puritans  ;  Hoorn- 
beek,  Summa  Controversiarum  Religionis  ;  Glass'  IVorks; 
Ewihg's  Attemtit  towards  a  Statement  of  the  Doctrine  of 
Scri/iture  on  so7nc  dis/mted  Points  respecting  the  Govern- 
ment, JVors/iifi,  and  Disci/iline  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  a 
work  which  at  once  ably  advocates  its  principles,  and 
frankly  impugns  the  abuses  to  which  they  are  liable  ;  and 
Brown's  Answer  to  Indeficndency ,  the  n^.ost  complete  view 
of  the  arguments  on  the  opposite  side.  See  also  Presby- 
tery, in  which  will  be  given  also  a  view  of  Episcopacy,  as 
contrasted  with  the  other  distinguishing  systems  of  church 
government,     (rf) 
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In  this  article  we  mean,  in  the  first  place,  to  give  an  ab- 
stract of  the  history  of  India  from  the  earliest  period  till 
the  year  1760,  when  the  Mogul  dynasty  was  in  fact  reduc- 
ed to  insignificance,  and  the  Europeans,  particularly  the 
English,  began  to  assume  the  greatest  influence  in  Hin- 
dostan  :  in  the  second  place,  we  shall  give  a  sketch  of 
the  rise  and  progress  of  the  European  settlements  in  India  ; 
and  this  will  lead  us  to  a  continuation  of  the  history  of  Hin- 
dostan  fiom  the  year  1760  to  the  piesent  time  :  and,  lastly, 
we  shall  give  the  statistics  of  India. 

I.  History.  When  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  men- 
tion India,  in  the  most  extensive  acceptation  of  the  term, 
they  include  a  space  almoi!  as  large  as  the  whole  of  Eu- 
rope, comprising  an  area  of  40  degrees  of  latitude  and  lon- 
gitude. They  regarded  it  as  bounded  on  the  west  by  the 
Arachosian  mountains,  which  divided  it  from  Persia ; 
on  the  east,  by  the  Chinese  part  of  the  peninsula  beyond 
the  Ganges;  on  the  north  by  the  deserts  of  Tartary  ;  and 
on  the  south,  by  the  line.  Within  these  boundaries  lay  the 
hills  of  Tibet  ;  the  valley  of  Cashmere  ;  all  the  territories 
in  which  the  ancients  placed  the  Indo-Scytliians,  Nepaul, 
Bootan,  Assam,  Camroop,  Siam,  Ava,  Aracan,  and  the  ad- 
jacent kingdoms  as  far  as  the  China  of  the  Hindoos,  and 
the  Sin  of  the  Arabian  geographers;  the  entire  western 
peninsula  of  Himiostan  ;  and  the  island  of  Ceylon. 

In  the  acceptation  of  the  term  Hindostan,  as  used  by 
the  Mahomedan  writers,  the  territory  in  immediate  sub- 
jection to  the  sovereigns  of  Delhi  was  understood.     This 


was  divided,  in  the  year  1582,  by  the  emperor  Acber,  into 
eleven  soubahs  or  provinces,  viz.  Lahore,  Multan,  in  which 
Sinde  was  included,  Ajmeer,  Delhi,  Agra,  Allahabad,  Ba- 
har,  Oude,  Bengal,  Malwah,  and  Guzerat  ;  Cabul,  and  the 
countries  lying  to  the  west  of  tlie  Indies,  formed  a  twelfth 
soubah  ;  and  when  the  Decan  was  conquered,  three  new 
soubahs  were  added,  viz.  Berar,  Khandesh,  and  Aurunga- 
bad. 

It  is  evident,  that  the  limits  assigned  to  Hindostan  by 
the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  are  not  only  much  too  ex- 
tensive, but  they  are  also  very  vague  and  indefinite  ;  and 
that  those  assigned  by  the  Mahomedan  writers,  being  de- 
rived from  and  varying  with  the  extent  of  the  conquests  of 
their  sovereigns,  are  on  that  account  unsatisfactory.  The 
limits  assigned  by  the  original  Hindoos  are,  on  the  con- 
trary, extremely  well  defined.  According  to  them,  Hin- 
dostan is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Himaleh  moun- 
tains, which  commence  near  the  Indus,  in  about  the  35th 
degree  of  north  latitude,  and  extend  from  Cashmere  with- 
out interruption  beyond  the  eastern  extremity  of  Hindos- 
tan ;  this  limit  on  the  north  includes  the  hilly  districts  of 
Nepaul,  and  the  country  belonging  to  the  Deb  Rajah  of 
Bootan  :  on  the  west,  the  river  Indus  is  the  natural  boun- 
dary ;  and  on  the  south,  the  ocean  :  on  the  east,  the  Hin- 
doos point  out  the  eastern  hiltl  and  forests  of  Tipperah  and 
Chittagong  as  the  boundaries  of  Hindostan  ;  these  will 
carry  their  country  nearly  as  far  as  the  92d  degree  of  east 
longitude.  Hindostan  is  thus  defined  by  natural  limits, 
and  its  extent  and  boundaries  are  pointed  out  almost  as  ac- 
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curalely  and  c\cai\y  by  another  circumblance  ;  tor  wiUiin 
tl,c  naiuial  limils  the  piimiuve  Urahn.inical  religion  and 
languages  prevail,  willi  the  cxceplion  ol  Boolan  ;  nor  aie 
they  found  beyond  ihesc  limils,  except  ni  Absam  and  Las- 
say,  h  was  called  Uharal-vecrcsh,  or  Bliarata,  by  us  ancient 
inhabitants,  from  Dl.arat,one  of  the  nine  brothers,  whose  la- 
ther, according  to  the  Brahmins,  ruled  the  whole  earth,  and 
to  whom  this  portion  of  the  globe  was  assigned,  lo  these 
names  they  sometimes  prefiiccd  the  epithets  of  Medhyama, 
or  central,  and  Punyabhumi,  or  the  land  of  virtues.  1  he 
vord  Hindostan,by  which  the  Persians  designated  all  that 
part  of  the  empire  that  lies  between  the  Indus  and  the 
Ganges,  and  the  latitudes  of  21°  and  30°  N.  is  derived 
from  the  words  Hindoo,  black,  and  alan,  place  ;  and  the 
word  Uecan,  which  they  applied  indiscriminately  to  the 
vhole  of  the  southern  peninsula,  is  derived  Irom  the  Per- 
sian word  drcoTi,  south. 

Hindobtan,  fixing  to  it  the  limits  assigned  by  the  Hin- 
doos, is  divided  into  four  large  districts.  1st.  Northern 
Hindostan.  This  comprises  Caslimere  on  the  west,  and 
Uootan  on  the  east  ;  on  the  south,  it  is  bounded  by  the  first 
ridge  of  mountains  that  rise  from  the  plains  ol  Delhi, 
Oudc,  Bahar,  and  Bengal  ;  and  on  the  north  by  the  Hima- 
leh  ridge,  which  divides  it  from  Tibet.  2d,  Hindostan 
proper  comprehends  the  eleven  provinces  formed  by  the 
Emperor  Acber  already  mentioned.  The  Ncrljuddah  ri- 
ver divides  it  on  the  south  from  the  Decan.  3d,  Decan  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Nerbuddah,  and  by  a  line 
drawn  fiom  its  source  to  the  mouth  of  the  llooghly.  Tlie 
Krishna  and  Malpurba  are  the  boundaries  on  the  south. 
This  division  comprehends  the  provinces  of  Aui  ungabad, 
Khandesh,  Beder,  Hyderabad,  Nandere,  the  northern  Cir- 
cars,  Berar,  Gundwana,  Orissa,  and  great  part  of  BeJHpoor. 
4th,  The  south  of  India  extends  from  the  Krishna  to  the 
ocean,  and  comprises  a  small  part  of  Bejapoor;  the  Ba- 
laghaut  ceded  districts ;  the  three  Caniatics,  northern, 
central,  and  southern  ;  Mysore,  Canara,  Malabar,  Bcirrania- 
hal,  Coimbetoor,  Dindigul,  Salem,  Kistiingheny,  Cochin, 
and  Tiavancore. 

In  the  present  article,  we  shall  confine  ourselves,  both 
in  the  history  and  statistics,  to  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  divisions  of  Hindostan,  referring  our  readers  to 
the  arliclas  Cashmerk,  NtrvrL,  and  Tiuet,  for  infor- 
mation respecting  the  first  division  ;  and  to  Bengal,  Ca- 
nara, Causaiic,  Malabar,  Mysore, and  Travancore, 
for  more  paiii'.vilar  inlormalion  respecting  the  principal 
provinces  in  those  pans  of  Hindostan  of  which  we  shall  here 
treat. 

The  truces  of  the  ancient  chronology  and  history  of  In- 
dia are  very  faint  and  imperfect,  and  are  nearly  quite  lost 
in  remote  antiquity.  It  is  supposed  by  those  Europeans 
who  have  made  the  most  elaborate  and  careful  researches 
on  these  points,  and  who  have  investigated  and  compared, 
on  the  spot,  the  features,  manners,  languages  and  religions 
of  the  various  tribes  who  inhabit  this  vast  territory,  that  a 
few  only  of  the  aboriginal  inliabitants  are  to  be  found 
scattered  in  the  hilly  countiies  ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  the 
Brahmins  have  traditions  that  their  ancestors  came  from 
tiie  north,  and,  having  conquered  Hindostan,  established 
there  their  customs,  religion,  and  languages.  According 
to  them,  Bharala  comprehended  ten  kingdoms  or  slates, 
each  speaking  a  different  language;  five  of  these  were 
called  Gaurs,  occupying  the  norlhern  and  eastern  parts  of 
India;  and  live  were  called  Draviras,  extending  from 
Cape  Comoriii  to  Guzerat.  The  first  state  of  the  Gaurs 
comprehended  all  the  Punjab,  as  far  west  as  the  Indus,  and 
south  as  Guzerat  :  it  was  calle<l  Sareswata  from  its  prin- 
cipal river.  The  dominions  of  the  Canyacubjas,  a  war- 
like nation,  comprehended  part  of  the  province  of  Delhi, 
Oude,  Agra,  Serinagur,  and  probably  Allahabad  and  Cash- 


mere.    Tirhut  extended   from  the  Cusi  to  the  Gundhuc, 
and  from  the  Ganges  to  the  mountains  of  Nepaul.     Bcnga- 
la    extended   over   the    province   of  Bengal,    and  piobably 
part  of  Bahar.     Utcala  extended  along  the   shores   of  the 
Bay  of  Bengal,  from   Balasore  to  Godavery,  and  inland  as 
far  as  Sammalpoor.     Dravira  proper  cxicnded  from  Cape 
Comorin  to   between  12  and  13  degrees  of  north  latitude. 
North  of  Dravira  was  the  kingdom  of  Carnatica  ;  it  occupi- 
ed part  of  Mysore,  the   Carnatic,   and   the  shores  of  Coro- 
mandel  :    its  name  may   be  traced  in  the  Carnatic  on  the 
east,  and  Canara  on  the  west  coast.     Tailingana  extended 
over  the  country  between  the  Krishna  and  Godavery.    The 
country   of   Mum   or   the    Maharashtras,   now   called  the 
Mahrattas,  occupied   the  district  to  the  south  of  the  Ner- 
budda,  and  the  maritime   country   of  the  Kocan  or  Khan- 
deish.     Gurjera,  the  modern  Guzerat,   seems  not  to  have 
changed  its  ancient   limils.      At   what    period    these    ten 
great  kingdoms   of  Bharata   were   formed,  or   when  they 
were  mingled  and  redivided,  is  not  known  ;  but  many  cen- 
turies before  the  Mahomedan  conquest  they  had  changed 
their  names  and  relative  importance.     About  two  thousand 
years  before  the  birth  of    Christ,    Bharala   comprised  four 
rich  and  powerful  kingdoms,  together  with  many  subordi- 
nate principalities.     According  to  the  Puranas,  or  ancient 
books  of  the  Hindoos,  which  treat  of  the   creation,  and  of 
the   genealogy  of  their   gods  and  heroes,  these  kingdoms 
acknowledged,  as  their  common  head,  the  sovereign  of  the 
most  powerful  of  them,  wilh  whom  they  all  united  for  mu- 
tual defence  against  foreign  invasion,  and  under  whom,  in 
time  of  war,  they  acted.     At  all  other  times,  and  in  every 
olher  respect,  they  were  separate  and  independent  states. 
The  kingdom  of  the  Prachii,  or  Prasii,  people  of  the 'east, 
was  the  most  opulent  and  powerful :  it  comprehended  the 
modern   provinces  of  Bengal,   Bahar,  and  part  of  Oude. 
The  kingdom   of  Bejanagur,  which    ranked  next  that  of 
the  Prachii,   comprised   the  whole  of  the  great  Peninsula, 
from  the  Krishna  to  Cape  Comorin.     The  third    state   ex- 
tended from   the   Gulf  of  Cambay  to  the   mouths  of  the 
Ganges,  and  from  the  latitude  of  22°  to   17°  north.      The 
pro\iiiccs  of  Lahore,  Multan,  Delhi,  and  Ajmeer,  constiui- 
li'd  ihe  last  of  these  kingdoms.     The  sole  management  of 
the  internal  police  of  all  these   kingdoms  belonged   to  the 
rajahs  of  the  several   provinces,  into  which  they  were  divi- 
ded ;  but  these    rajahs  were   tributary   and  responsible  to 
their  respective  sovereigns. 

The  only  events  in  the  History  of  Hindostan,  prior  to 
the  birth  of  Christ,  of  which  we  possess  any  direct  and 
clear  information,  either  from  the  Greek  and  Roman  au- 
thois,  or  from  the  ancient  books  of  the  Hindoos,  are,  the 
great  war  of  the  Mahabharat,  the  invasion  of  India  by  Se- 
sostris,  and  by  the  Persians  in  the  reign  of  Darius  Hystas- 
pes;  and  the  transactions  of  the  reign  of  Chandra  Gupta, 
the  contemporary  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

The  sraofthe  war  of  the  Mahabharat  can  be  fixed  wilh 
considerable  precision  and  accuracy  ;  the  heroes  of  thai  war 
are  expressly  declared  in  the  Hindoo  books  to  have  been 
contemporaries  wilh  Parasara,  in  whose  lime  an  observa- 
tion of  the  place  of  the  solstices  was  made,  from  which  it 
appears  that  he  lived  1391  years  before  Christ.  This  war 
was  carried  on  by  Krishna  and  his  brother  Bali  Kama, 
against  Jara  Sandha,  who  reigned  in  Magadha,  and  was 
distinguished  by  its  cruelty,  and  by  the  decisive  and  pei- 
nianenl  polilical  and  religious  changes  whicli  it  produced. 
The  brothers  having  surprised  their  adversary  in  his  capi- 
tal, Rajagriha,  caused  him  to  be  split  asunder.  The  an- 
cient worship  of  Siva,  or  Maha  Deo,  was  nearly  annihila- 
ted, in  order  to  introduce  that  of  Vishnuor  Hercules,  Krish- 
na ;  those  who  still  adhered  to  the  ancient  religion  were 
compeJIed  to  flee  to  the  mountains,  while  the  political  as 
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well  as  the  religious  followers  of  Krishna  took  possession 
of  the  plains.  At  the  period  of  this  invasion,  there  exist- 
ed in  the  kingdom  of  Magadha,  several  wauike  trihes,  call- 
ed, Xetries  ;  by  these  Krislina  was  not  only  strenuously  re- 
sisted, but  his  newly  established  power  was  rendered  in- 
secure by  their  activity  and  luibiilence.  In  order,  there- 
fore, to  give  security  and  stability  to  his  conijuests,  the 
Xetries  were  actually  exterminated  in  many  of  the  pro- 
vinces, and  Sudras  and  other  low  castes  elevated  in  their 
stead.  After  the  murder  of  Jara  Sandha,  Bali  Rama  plac- 
ed Sahadevati,  the  son  of  Jara,  on  the  throne  of  his  father  ; 
but  his  authority  was  little  more  than  nominal,  as  Bali  re- 
tained for  himself  the  greatest  part  of  his  conquests  ;  the 
extent  of  these  may  be  inferred  from  the  circumstances, 
that  within  his  own  territory  he  built  or  restored  Palipotra 
on  the  Ganges,  MahabLilli|)ooram  to  the  south  of  Madras, 
and  Pali  Pura  in  the  Decan  ;  and  that  Gada,  another  bro- 
ther of  Krishna,  was  raised  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  coun- 
try called  after  him  Gadipoor,  or  Gazipoor,  while  many 
other  provinces  were  bestowed  by  Krishna  on  the  principal 
of  his  lollowers. 

Though  it  has  been  found  so  extremely  difficult  to  fix 
the  era  of  Sesostris,  and  to  free  his  history  from  events 
evidently  either  fabulous  or  highly  exaggerated,  that  many 
authors  have  been  disposed  totally  to  deny  its  authenticity  ; 
yet  it  appears  to  us  that  no  reasonable  doubts  can  be  en- 
tertained that  he  invaded  India.  The  circumstances  of 
this  invasion,  the  causes  which  gave  rise  to  it,  and  the  ob- 
jects which  he  had  in  view,  cannot  be  ascertained  ;  hut  we 
are  expressly  informed  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  that  lie  cross- 
ed the  Ganges,  and  advanced  as  far  as  the  Eastern  Ocean. 
His  conquests,  however,  were  not  permanent,  and  indeed 
■were  so  contrary  to  the  genius  and  habits  of  the  Egyptians, 
that,  on  the  death  of  Sesostris,  they  were  entirely  rclin- 
quibhed. 

The  Persians  under  Darius  Ilystaspes  obtained  a  firmer, 
though  a  less  extensive  empire  in  India,  than  the  Egyp- 
tians. That  monarch  having  subdued  the  countries  which 
lie  in  a  south  east  direction  from  the  Caspian  to  the  Oxus, 
turned  his  thoughts  towards  India,  on  which  they  border- 
■ed.  In  order  to  prepare  himself  for  this  new  enterprise,  he 
appointed  Scylax  to  explore  the  Indus  and  the  country  ly- 
ing on  its  banks,  from  the  upper  part  of  its  navigable 
course  to  its  n.outh.  The  account  which  Darius  received 
from  Scyh.x  of  the  populousness,  fertility,  and  high  culti- 
vation of  this  territory,  incited  the  Persian  monarch  to  aim 
at  its  conquest.  This  he  appears  soon  and  easily  to  have  ac- 
complished ;  but  his  contpiests  did  not  extend  beyond  the 
district  watered  by  the  Indus  ;  and  of  the  circumstances  at- 
tending them,  we  are  entirely  ignorant.  It  would  seem, 
however,  that  he  compelled  some  of  the  Indian  princes  to 
acknowledge  his  dominion,  by  the  payment  of  an  annual  tri- 
bute ;  for  we  learn  from  a  Hindoo  writer,  that  the  ostensi- 
ble cause  of  the  celebrated  invasion  of  India  by  Alexander 
the  Great  was,  to  levy  this  tribute,  which  some  of  its  prin- 
ces had  refused  to  pay,  and  to  compel  them  to  acknowledge 
their  dependence  on  the  throne  of  Persia. 

It  would  appear,  that  the  extensive  confederacy  formed 
in  Hindostan,  by  the  mutual  understanding  and  the  union 
of  the  four  great  kingdoms  already  mentioned,  against 
foreign  invasion,  did  not  last  long.  Before  the  conquest 
of  the  Persians,  dissensions  had  risen  among  the  different 
stales,  which,  together  with  the  wealth  of  the  people,  and 
their  unwarfike  character,  invited  the  inroads  not  only  of 
these  conquerors,  but  also  of  the  fierce  and  destructive 
barbarians  of  Tibet.  By  them  the  northern  provinces 
■were  attacked  and  laid  waste.  It  appears  also,  that  foreign 
■war,  instead  of  producing  domestic  concord,  extended 
and  heightened  their  mutual  animosities  ;  so  that,  at  the 


period  of  the  invasion  of  India  by  Alexander  the  Great, 
the  nations  of  the  peninsula  were  tutallv  separated  from 
the  kmgdomof  the  Prachii,  though  the  western  provinces  of 
Hihdoslan  were  more  clo:>ely  connected  with  it  than  at  any 
lormer  period. 

It  is  highly  probable,  that  this  union  of  the  western  pro- 
vinces enabled  tliein  to  make  such  a  vigorous  defence 
against  the  enterprise  and  high  militaiy  skill  of  .Mexander, 
and  ihe  macli  superior  discipline  of  his  troops  ;  that  their 
delence  excited  his  surprise  and  admiration,  we  are  ex- 
pressly informed  by  Arian,  Plutarch,  and  other  historians; 
but  iheir  efforts,  though  roused  to  religious  enthusiasm  by 
the  eloquence  of  the  Brahmins,  were  ineffec.-jal.  Alex- 
ander, alter  having  subdued  several  small  stales  on  the 
banks  of  the  Indus,  passed  the  diffcretit  rivers  of  the  Pun- 
jab, attacked  Porus,  the  sovereign  of  that  disirict,  who 
had  collected  a  numerous  army  to  oppose  his  march,  and 
obtained  a  decisive  victory,  in  spite  of  the  gallant  defence 
ol  liiat  prince,  who,  together  with  some  of  his  most  distin- 
guished generals,  was  taken  prisoners.  This  battle  was 
fought  on  the  banks  of  the  Hydaspes,  which  liver  it  was 
necessary  for  Alexander  to  cross,  in  oriler  that  he  might 
reach  the  Ganges,  the  great  object  of  his  ambition.  To 
this  point  he  now  resolved  to  push  ;  but  his  troops  had 
already  done  so  much,  and  suffered  so  greatly,  especially 
from  excessive  rains  and  incessant  inundations,  that  their 
patience  as  well  as  their  strength  were  exhausted,  and 
they  unanimously  refused  to  advance  farther.  Alexander 
tried  every  tff"ort,  but  in  vain,  to  change  thtir  purpose; 
they  were  inflexible,  and  the  conqueror  was  obliged  to  give 
way  to  his  troops,  to  abandon  all  his  favourite  schemes  of 
farther  conquest,  and  to  issue  orders  for  marching  back 
to  Persia.  This  memorable  mutiny  took  place  on  the 
banks  of  the  Hypliasis,  the  modern  Beyah,  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  rivers  of  the  Punjab.  Alexander  left  be- 
hind him  some  of  his  most  experienced  officers,  with  a 
small  part  of  his  army,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  pos- 
session of  the  conquered  territory  on  the  banks  of  the 
Indus  ;  but  his  troops  gave  way  to  every  kind  of  corrup- 
tion and  debauchery,  to  which  they  were  stimulated  by  the 
policy  of  the  Hindoos;  mutual  animosities  and  recrimina- 
tions took  place  ;  and  the  death  of  Alexander,  which  hap- 
pened about  this  time,  hastened  the  downfal  of  his  power 
in  Hindostan.  It  was  not,  however,  immediately  annihi- 
lated. Pytho,  the  son  of  Agenor,  seems  to  have  succeed- 
ed to  some  part  of  Alexander's  Indian  conquests;  and 
Seleucus,  who  obtained  Upper  Asia  on  the  death  of  his 
master,  coubideiing  ihose  countries  of  India,  which  had 
been  subdued  by  Alexander,  as  belonging  to  that  portion  of 
the  M.iCLdoiiian  empire  of  which  he  was  now  sovereign, 
n>aiched  into  it,  partly  with  a  view  of  establishing  his  own 
authority  there,  and  partly  in  order  to  curb  Saiulracottus. 

Sandracoitus,  called  by  the  Hindoo  writers  Chandra 
Gupta,  was  descended  from  the  ancient  lunar  kings  of 
Magadha ;  but  he  was  illegitimate,  his  mother  having 
been  the  daughter  of  a  barber.  His  father  was  Nanda, 
king  of  the  Prachii,  of  whom  the  Hindoos  relate  so 
many  wonderful  stories.  Sacatara,  his  prime  minister, 
murdered  him  in  his  old  age,  but  was  in  his  turn  put  to 
death,  wilh  the  whole  of  his  family,  except  one  son  by 
Upadhanwa,  the  son  of  Nanda.  The  young  man,  how- 
ever, who  had  been  spared,  watched  for  an  opportunity  of 
revenge,  and  having  provoked  Upadhanwa  to  offer  an  af- 
front to  a  Brahmin,  he  took  advantage  of  the  confusion 
occasioned  by  the  consequent  excommunication  of  the 
king;  and  associating  himself  with  Chandra  Gupta,  en- 
treated the  assistance  of  the  neighbouring  nionarchs  to 
overturn  the  kingdom  of  the  Prachii.  Of  these  mo- 
narchs,  the  one  who  could  aflford  the  most  ready  and  ef- 
fectual assistance,  from  the  contiguity  of  his  territories 
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and  his  power,  was  Paivateswava,  lord  of  the  mountains, 
kinK  of  Ncpaul  ;  to  l.im   onc-l.alf  of  the   kinK<  om  of  the 
Pracliii  was  promised.     Tliis   nionaixl.  not   only   ass.slcd 
Chandra  Oupta  with  his   own   Hoops,   but   also   piucuicc. 
the  help  of  the  Yavans  or  Greeks.     Their   cno.ls,  aided 
bv  cruelty  and  treachery,  were  succcssUil;  Chandra  (.uplu 
was  seated  on  the  throne   of  I'rachii,   but   he   soon  iur>,'ot 
his  promise  to  Farvalesvvarn.     The  new   monarch    put   to 
death  all  the  noble  and   lti,MlinKvie    children   of  Ins  latiicr. 
His  reiiin,   however,  thouj^h    commenced   with  these  acts 
of  cruelty,  seems  to   have   proceeded   in  a  manner   much 
more  creditable  to   his   character  ;  for   he    was   respected 
abroad,  and  beloved  by  his  subjects.     Towards  the  western 
princes  he  was  more  giatcful  lor   the   assistance   they   al- 
forded  him  in   obtaining   his   throne,   than    he  appears  to 
have  been  to  the  sovereign  of  Nepaul.     At  least  it  seems 
probable,    fiom    the    accounts    both    of    the    Greek    and 
Hindoo   writers,   that  the  invasion  of   India  by   Scleucus, 
about  A.  C.   300,   was  occasioned  by  Chandra  Gnpla  hav- 
ing oflcrcd  his  assistance    to  the    western    piinces  against 
the    neighbouring   dominions   of  the    Macedonians.     The 
particulars  of  this  invasion   are   obscurely   and  dlHcrcnlly 
related.     According    to   sonic   accounts,   Chandra   Gupia 
-marched  a  formidable  army  to  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  and 
having  restored  the  conquered    provinces  to  their  righllul 
masters,  oflered   battle  to  Scleucus,  which  that  prince  de- 
clined.    According   to  other  accounts,   particularly  those 
of  the  Cireek  historians,   the  expedition   of  Scleucus  was 
splendid  and  successlul.     it  is  probal)lc,  however,  thai  no 
decisive    success   was    gained    by   either   ]>arty ;  and    the 
terms  of  the  treaty,  by   which  hostilities    were  concluded, 
seem  to  confirm  this  conjecture.     Hy   this   treaty,   Scleu- 
cus gave    his   daughter  in   marriage  to  Chandra    Gupta, 
wno  in  return  agreed   to  furnish   Scleucus  annually  vvitii 
fifty  elephants.     In  order  to    keep  up   and    conlirin    more 
completely  a  friendly   intercourse  between  the   two    mo- 
narclis,  Scleucus  sent  Megasihenes,  one  of  his   ofllcers,  a 
man  of  considerable  acuteness  and    information,  lo   reside 
at  Balijiutra,  the  capital  of  Frachii.     Daimachus   was   af- 
icrwards  sent  as  ambassador  to- Allitrochidas,  the  son  and 
successor  of  Chandra  Gupta.     'I'he   time   and   manner  in 
which  the  possessions  of  the  Greeks  in  India  were  finally 
and  completely  wrested   from  ihem,  are  not   known,  but  it 
is  probable  that  they  were  obliged  to  abandon  that  country 
soon  after  the  death  of  Scleucus.     About   179  years  after 
the    invasion  of   this  monarch,    however,   Antiochus   the 
(.ireat   made  a   short  inroad   into   India,   and   concluded  a 
peace  with  Sophagasemus,  S/tivaca  Sena,  the  grandson  of 
Chandra   Gupta,  receiving  from  him  a   number  of  ele- 
phants and  a  sum  of  money. 

From  this  period,  the  race  of  Bali  Kami,  called  the 
Bali  Putras,  gradually  declined  on  the  throne  of  Magadha, 
till  A.  D.  191,  when  a  new  dynasty  arose.  The  native 
country  of  this  new  dynasty  was  Gaur ;  but  they  took 
their  appellation  from  the  province  of  Andhara,  between 
Nellore  and  the  Godavery,  of  which  they  were  at  one 
lime  sovereigns.  The  interval  between  Chandra  Gupta, 
and  the  establishment  of  the  new  dynasty,  was  filled  up 
hy  twenty-four  kings;  ten  of  whom  were  of  the  family  of 
Soma,  ten  of  the  Suraya  Varshas.  The  most  remarkable 
of  these  was  Vicramaditya,  whose  reign  furnishes  the 
date  of  the  common  aera  of  India,  beginning  56  years  be- 
fore that  of  Christ.  The  four  last  kings  of  the  old  dyn- 
asty were  of  the  Canwa  race;  and  it  was  during  their 
reign  that  the  Andharas  gradually  rose  to  power.  In 
A.  D.  151,  Sipaca,  one  of  the  Andharas,  murdered  the  last 
Canwa  prince,  and  placed  himself  on  the  throne  of  Magadha. 
It  is  not  easy  to  determine  the  exact  extent,  or  the  pre- 
cise  boundaries,    of  the  dominions  oC  Sipaca.     In  some 


grants  of  lands  by  him,  which  still  remain,  he  styles  him- 
self lord  of  Tri  Calanga,  or  the  three  shores.  Hence  it 
may  be  inferred,  if  this  be  not  an  oriental  exaggeration, 
that  he  reigned  over  the  whole  of  India.  Of  the  dynasty 
of  the  Andharas,  there  were  three  races.  The  fust  was 
of  the  genuine  family;  the  second  of  a  spurious  branch; 
and  the  thiid  consisted  of  the  servants  of  the  latter,  who 
at  iirst  governed,  and  at  length  dethroned  their  masters. 
Of  these  dillerent  races,  little  remarkable  or  authentic  is 
recorded.  The  last  of  the  second  race,  Puloman,  is  rc- 
|)iescnted  as  a  warlike  and  pious  prince.  After  a  life  of 
heroic  exploits,  he  volunlaiily  dcstioycd  himself  in  the 
holy  stream  of  the  Ganges,  imitating  in  this  respect  the 
example  of  his  grandfather,  who  closed  in  a  similar  man- 
ner a  brilliant  career  of  con(|uest.  Kespecling  the  precise 
aera  of  Puloinan  there  can  be  no  doubt,  since  the  Chinese 
annals  coincide  with  those  of  Ilindostan,  in  fixing  his 
tleath  A.  D.  648.  After  that  event,  the  greater  part  of 
India  seems  to  have  been  divided  into  a  number  of  small 
monaichics,  which  arose  out  of  the  confusion  consequent 
upon  the  intrigues  and  establishineju  of  the  third  and  last  race 
of  ihc  Andharas.  Maharajahs,  or  great  chiefs,  established 
themselves  at  Canoge,  in  Guzerat,  at  Maitliala,  or  Tirhut, 
Satita  or  Oude,  Varenesa  or  Benares,  and  Tamralipta  or 
Tamlook.  The  kingdom  of  Magadha  had  originally  com- 
prehended South  Bahar  only  ;  but  under  the  lunar  race  of 
kings,  or  Chandra  Vaishna,  its  boundaries  were  very 
much  extended.  During  the  sovereignty  of  the  third 
race  of  the  Andharas,  it  was  reduced  to  its  original  limits 
of  South  Bahar.  The  foreign  princes  who  principally 
coir.ribuled  to  diminish  its  extent  were,  the  kings  of  Ciuai, 
or  Bengal,  who  at  length  became  such  powerful  and 
troublesome  enemies,  that  the  seat  of  the  government  of 
Magadha  was  removed  from  Palibothra  to  Patna,  as  being 
at  a  greater  distance  from  the  frontiers  of  Bengal.  About 
this  time,  it  appears  from  the  Chinese  annals,  that  the 
country  to  the  westward,  or  that  portion  of  Hindostan 
called  the  Punjab,  was  ravaged  by  a  tribe  of  Huns,  whose 
savage  appearance,  and  manners,  and  warlike  character, 
so  completely  terrified  the  native  monarchs,  that  they  de- 
fended their  territories  in  a  very  feeble  and  inefficient 
manner. 

We  now  arrive  at  a  period  of  the  history  of  Hindostan 
not  only  of  great  interest   and    importance,   but   which   is 
also  made  known  to  us  in  a  much  more  ample  and  distinct 
manner  than  the  events  which  preceded  it ;   we  allude  to 
the  Mahomedan   conquest  of  that  country.     The   first  at- 
tempt of  the  Mahomedans   to  conquer   India   was   made 
during   the   reign  of  the    Kalif  Omar,  A.    D.  636,  but  it 
failed  of  success.     In   the   reign  of  the   Kalif  VValid,  the 
conquest  of  Sinde  was   acconqjlished.     Before   this  time, 
the   Calif  Ali  had  sent  a  general,  who  effected   some  tri- 
lling conquests  on  the  confines  of  this  country.     But,  after 
long  and   bloody    conflicts,   he    was  forced   to  desist.     As 
soon  as  the  Kalif  Walid  had  achieved   this  important  con- 
quest, the  incursions  of  the  Mahomedans  into  the  fertile 
countries  of  Hindostan  became  more  frequent  and  success- 
ful.    They  do  not  seem,  however,  to  have  attempted  per- 
manent conquest  till  neaily  two  centuries  after   they  had 
obtained  possession  of  Sinde,  the  first  Mahomedan   prince 
who  made  a  serious  impression  on  India  having  been  the 
Sultan  Mahmoud  Sebectaghin,  who   reigned  at  Ghazna. 
The  empire  of  Ghazna  was  founded  by  Abistaji,  governor 
of  Khorasan,  who   rebelled   from   the   king   of  Bucharia. 
His  successor,  Sebectaghin,  the  father  of  Mahmoud,  ap- 
pears to  have  meditated  the  conquest  of  the  western  part 
of  India.     He  actually  carried  his  arms  across  the  Indus, 
and  ravaged  the  Punjab;  but  he  made   no  establishments 
there  ;  for  at  the  period  of  his  son  Mahpioud's  invasion,  a 
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prince  of  tlie  Bralimin  race  possessed  the  whole  country 
along  llie  east  side  of  the  Indus  as  far  as  Cashmere,  liis 
allies  being  the  kings  of  Delhi,  Ajmeer,  Canoge,  and 
Cailinger. 

These  Mahomedan  princes,  though  really  independent, 
were  however  nominally  subject  to  the  Kalif ;  and  even 
Mahnioud,  on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  received  the 
robe  of  honour,  and  the  investiture  as  sullan,  from  the 
Kalif  Citdei-,  in  the  year  A.  D.  998. 

Before  Mahmoud  began  his  first  expedition  into  India, 
he  extended  his  empire  northwards  by  reducing  Bucharia, 
and  he  also  obtained  ]K)Ssession  of  Balk,  or  Balich.  Three 
years  after  his  accession,  he  entered  Hindostan  ;  but  he 
lemained  only  a  short  time,  as  in  the  year  A.  D.  1002,  he 
invaded  Segcstan.  In  the  year  1005,  he  again  entered 
liindostan,  and  seized  on  Habeth  and  Multan.  But  he 
was  again  induced  to  leave  his  newly  acquiied  territory, 
in  order  to  turn  his  arms  against  Ilek  Klian,  who,  taking 
advantage  of  his  absence,  had  besieged  Balk.  Such  was 
the  activity  and  success  of  Mahmoud,  that  in  1006  he  had 
slain  the  invader  of  his  kingdom,  and  driven  his  army 
across  the  Oxus.  As  soon  as  he  had  secured  his  territo- 
ries, he  returned  to  India,  under  the  imited  influence  of 
ambition  and  religion  ;  for,  true  to  the  spirit  and  express 
commands  of  Mahomet,  his  object  was  no  less  to  make 
converts  than  to  extend  his  dominions.  His  conquests, 
however,  for  some  time  were  not  very  extensive  ;  lor  in 
the  course  of  eight  years  he  made  no  further  progress 
than  to  Multan.  The  inhabitants  of  this  district,  who,  ac- 
cording to  Major  Rennell,  were  the  Malli  and  Cathcri 
(that  is,  the  Kuttry  or  R.ijpoot  tribe)  of  Alexander,  inhe- 
riting the  martial  spirit  ol  their  ancestors,  opposed  for  so 
long  a  period  such  formidable  armies,  headed  by  so  furi- 
ous an  enthusiast.  In  1008,  all  the  Hindoo  princes,  from 
the  west  of  the  Ganges  to  the  river  Nerbuddah,  were  con- 
federated against  Mahmoud;  but  they  were  at  length  de- 
feated; and  the  victor's  first  step  towards  the  destruction 
of  the  native  religion  was,  the  demolition  of  the  famous 
temple  of  Nagore  Cote,  in  the  mountains  adjoining  the 
Punjab  country.  His  sixth  expedition  took  place  in  the 
year  101  1  ;  in  this  also  he  was  successful,  and  true  to  his 
religion,  he  again  took  advantage  of  his  success  to  destroy 
Tannasar,  a  place  of  Hindoo  worship,  on  the  west  of 
Delhi;  the  city  of  Delhi  itself  was  taken  at  the  same 
time.  In  the  year  1018,  he  reduced  Canoge,  and  destroy- 
ed the  temples  of  Maiura,  near  Agra.  Flushed  with  his 
victories,  he  resolved  to  attempt  the  subjugation  of  the 
Rajpoots  of  Ajmeer,  who  had  joined  in  the  confederacy 
against  him  ;  but  their  country,  full  of  mountains  and  fast- 
nesses, presented  such  serious  difficulties,  that  he  was 
compelled  to  relinquish  his  attempt.  About  this  period 
he  seems  to  have  reduced  Benares  and  Patna.  Hitherto 
his  conquests  and  victories  had  been  confined  to  the  north 
of  India;  but  about  the  year  1020,  allured  by  the  reputed 
treasures  of  the  south,  he  directed  his  march  to  that  quar- 
ter. His  route  was  by  Multan  and  Ajmeer,  the  citadel 
of  which  last  he  was  compelled  to  leave  in  the  possession 
of  the  enemy;  and  in  crossing  the  desert  between  it  and 
Multan,  he  nearly  lost  the  whole  of  his  army  from  the 
want  of  water.  He  penetrated,  however,  as  fas  as  Guze- 
rat,  which  appears  to  have  fallen  an  easy  prey  :  Nehrwalla, 
the  ancient  capital  of  that  kingdom,  was  reduced ;  and  the 
famous  Hindoo  temple  of  Soumenat,  adjoining  the  town  of 
Puttan,  on  the  sea  coast,  was  destroyed,  Mahmoud,  how- 
ever, suffered  this  new  conquest  to  retain  at  least  a  nomi- 
nal independence,  appointing  a  descendant  of  the  ancient 
rulers  of  Guzerat  to  be  its  sovereign. 

After  an  active  and  successful  reign  of  thirty-one  years, 
this  prince  ditd  in  the  year  1028:   his  kingdom,  at  the  pe- 
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nod  of  his  death,  consisted  of  the  eastern,  and  by  far  the 
largest  portion  of  Persia,  as  well  as  nominally  of  all  the 
Indian  provinces,  from  the  western  part  of  the  Ganges  to 
the  peninsula  of  (iuzerat,  and  irom  the  Inuus  io  the 
mountains  of  Ajmeer.  The  Punjab,  however,  which  was 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  empire  of  Ghiizni,  was  the 
only  part  that  was  subject  to  regular  government,  under 
the  Mahomedans.  Mahmoud  appears  to  have  been  a 
prince  distinguished  for  the  elegance  and  magnificence  ol 
his  court,  as  well  as  for  his  patronage  of  literature.  By  his 
express  order,  the  materials  of  the  Shah-nameh  were  col- 
lected ;  and  under  his  eye,  Ferdousi  composed  that  poem 
which  has  immortalised  his  name. 

The  empire  of  Ghazna,  which  had  been  brought  to  ra- 
pid and  unnatural  maturity  by  the  talents  and  successes  of 
Mahmoud,  contained  within  itself  the  seeds  of  its  own  de- 
cay and  destruction  :  his  successors  were  occupied,  either 
with  petty  warfare  at  home,  or  in  the  defence  of  their  dis- 
tant provinces,  with  various  success.  Thirteen  monarchs 
of  the  dynasty  of  Sebectaghin  reigned  at  Ghazna.  Khosru 
Shah  was  the  last;  he  was  deposed  and  imprisoned  in  A. 
D  1 158,  the  western  and  largest  part  of  his  empire  being 
seized  on  by  the  family  of  the  Gauridcs  :  the  provinces 
contiguous  to  both  shores  of  the  Indus  remained  to  the 
old  dynasty  till  the  year  1184,  when  the  Gaurides  also 
gained  thein.  The  new  dynasty  established  permanently 
the  Mahomedan  belief  on  the  throne  of  Delhi,  which  they 
fixed  upon  as  their  capital  in  India.  The  father  of  Has- 
sanben  Hassan  owed  his  advancement  to  the  throne  of 
Gaur  to  the  seventh  sultan  of  the  Sebectaghin  dynasty  ; 
and  Hassan,  taking  advantage  of  the  distracted  and  enfee- 
bled state  of  the  empire  of  Ghazna  during  the  reign  of 
the  twelfth  sovereign  of  that  dynasty,  invaded  it,  and,  after 
various  success,  accomplished  his  object,  and,  as  has  been 
already  mentioned,  deposed  and  imprisoned  Khosru  Shah. 
Previous  to  the  final  conquest  of  Ghazna,  Hassan,  on  what 
pretence  or  with  what  object  does  not  appear,  invaded 
the  dominions  of  the  Selucidje,  when  he  was  taken  pri- 
soner; but  he  ingratiated  himself  so  completely  with  the 
reigning  monarch,  by  his  talents  for  poetry,  that  the  con- 
queror sent  him  back  laden  with  his  gifts  to  his  own  capi- 
tal. He  died  cither  in  the  same  year  in  which  he  took 
Khosru  Shah  prisoner,  or  in  the  year  immediately  suc- 
ceeding. 

Hassan  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Mahomed  Seifed- 
dein  ;  no  event  of  moment  occurred  during  his  reign,  but 
the  joint  reigns  of  Giathodien  Abulffutteh  and  Shahabo- 
dien  Abul  Muzzuffur,  which  lasted  40  years,  and  the  pe- 
riod of  four  years,  during  which  the  latter  survived  his 
brother,  fixed  the  Mahomedan  empire  within  India  pro- 
per on  the  throne  of  Delhi.  The  history  of  the  immedi- 
ate cause  of  the  revolution  which  overturned  the  ancient 
Hindoo  monarchy  of  India,  Patti,  or  Delhi,  is  among  the 
most  romantic  that  even  the  annals  of  the  East  present. 

"  Jya  Chandra,  emperor  of  India,  whose  capital  was  Ca- 
noge, was  not  in  truth  the  legilimate  sovereign  of  the 
country  :  that  title  belonged  to  the  young  hero  Pithaura, 
king  of  Delhi,  whose  noble  character  and  unhappy  fate 
are  the  theme  of  both  Mussulman  and  Hindoo  writers; 
the  two  monarchs  appear,  however,  to  have  lived  for  some 
years  in  good  intelligence,  till,  upon  occasion  of  a  solemn 
sacrifice  at  the  capital  of  Jya  Chandra,  where  the  lunc- 
tions  of  officiating  priests  were  to  be  performed  by  sove- 
reign princes,  Pithaura,  not  choosing  to  perform  an  infe- 
rior part,  while  his  rank  as  superior  lord  should  have 
made  him  high  priest,  absented  himself  from  the  cere- 
mony, and  thus  incurred  the  enmity  and  persecution  of 
the  monarch  of  Canoge.  Shortly  afterwards  a  more  ro- 
mantic adventure  terminated,  not  only  in  the  destruction 
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of  Pilhaura,  but  jn  Ins  own  rum.  Jya  Chanilrd  had  adopt- 
ed as  his  daughter  a  beauiiful  and  accomplished  damsel, 
whom  ihc  kin;;  of  Siiihala  Uwipa,  or  Ceylon,  had  present- 
ed to  him,  during  an  excursion  he  had  nude  to  ihat  island 
under  pretence  of  a  pilgrimage,  but  in  reality  to  extract 
tribme  Irom  the  kings  ol  ilie  southern  provinces.  This 
damsel  he  had  promised  in  marriage  to  a  neighbouring 
monarch  ;  but  she,  being  enamoured  of  the  noble  and  va- 
lorous I'ithaura,  refused  her  consent.  Pitl)aura  being  at 
that  lime  at  Delhi,  and  hearing  of  her  alTection,  disguised 
himself,  his  brother,  and  attendants,  as  tlic  servants  of  a 
bard  whom  he  sent  to  the  court  of  Jya  Chandra  ;  and  hay- 
ing by  this  means  obtained  an  interview  with  the  fair  pri- 
soner,— for  such  she  had  been  since  her  avowal  of  iier  af- 
feclion  for  Pithaura,— he  carried  her  off  in  safety  to  Delhi, 
during  a  species  of  tournament  held  by  Jya  Chandra, 
though  not  without  a  combat,  w  liich  deprived  him  of  some 
of  his  bravest  warriors.  The  king  of  Canoge,  in  order  to 
revenge  himself  more  completely  for  t!iis  insult,  implored 
the  assistance  of  Sliuhabodien,  who  accordingly  marched 
with  a  powerful  army  against  Pilhaura,  who  roused  himself 
from  the  delights  of  his  capital,  and  the  indulgence  of  his 
love,  to  meet  the  Mussulmans  in  the  plains  of  Thanessar, 
where  he  was  defeated  and  slain,  A  D.  1 194.  His  capital 
immediately  fell,  and  Shahabodicn  fixed  in  it  the  first  and 
greatest  of  the  Mahomedan  monarchies  in  India  ;  and  very 
shortly  afterwards  overthrew  Jya  Chandra  himself,  and 
thus  obtained  the  most  extensive  and  richest  provinces  of 
Hindostan." 

Shahabodien  was  succeeded  by  Mahomed  Gori,  who 
reigned  seven  years.  He  fell  a  victim  to  the  indignation 
excited  by  his  treachery  in  betraying  the  young  prince 
Ali  Shah  into  the  hands  of  his  rival  on  the  throne  of 
Khouarcsm,  Mohammed  Shah,  being  murdered  in  his  bed, 
A.  D.  1212.  He  appears  to  have  been  an  active  and  en- 
terprising prince,  and  extended  his  territory  considerably. 
He  perpetrated  in  Benares  the  same  cruel  intolerance  as 
Mahmoud  Sebectaghin  had  done  at  Nagore  Cote,  and  Sou- 
mcnat.  He  also  carried  his  arms  to  the  south  of  the  river 
Jumnah,  and  took  the  fortress  of  Gwalior.  He  likewise 
reduced  tlic  eastern  part  of  Ajmeer. 

The  death  of  this  emperor  occasioned  a  new  division  of 
the  Ghaznian  kingdom.  The  Persian  part  became  sub- 
ject to  Eldoze,  and  the  Indian  part  to  Cuttub,  who  found- 
ed the  Palan  or  Afghan  dynasty  in  Hindostan.  The  latter 
was  a  native  of  Afghanistan,  and  originally  a  slave.  He 
had  been  purchased  by  the  emperor,  whose  notice  he  soon 
attracted  by  his  talents  and  fidelity.  As  soon  as  he  ascend- 
ed the  throne,  he  changed  the  seat  of  government  from 
Lahore  to  Delhi,  which  was  nearer  the  centre  of  the  new 
conquests.  The  object  of  his  immediate  ambition  seems 
to  have  been  the  reduction  and  annexation  to  his  domi- 
nions of  Bahar  and  Bengal ;  but  his  premature  death  sav- 
ed them  for  a  short  period.  The  emperor  Altmusii,  who 
ascended  the  throne  of  Delhi,  A.  D.  1210,  was  more  for- 
tunate, as  he  completed  the  conquest  of  the  greatest  part 
of  Hindostan.  He  appears  to  have  been  the  first  Maho- 
medan who  reduced  Bengal  under  his  power;  the  govern- 
ment of  which  was  from  this  period  bestowed  on  one  of 
the  reigning  emperor's  sons.  In  A.  D.  1215,  he  had  near- 
ly subdued  all  the  kingdoms  and  principalities  in  Hindos- 
tan proper;  his  empire  extending  from  the  mountains  of 
Tibet  to  that  part  of  the  Decan  which  lies  in  the  latitude 
ol  20°  North,  and  from  the  Indus  to  tlie  Ganges.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  spirited  as  well  as  a  judicious  prince; 
and  it  is  surprising,  if  we  consider  the  |)rinciplcs  and  spi- 
rit of  the  ^Iallomedan  religion,  and  the  conduct  of  his 
predecessors,  that  there  is  no  proof  of  his  having  perse- 
cuted the  Brahmins,  or  destroyed   the    Hindoo  temples. 


He  appointed  governors  to  the  different  provinces,  and 
established  strict  and  wholesome  regulations  for  the  guid- 
ance of  their  conduct.  The  natives  of  Bengal  neither 
made  much  resistance  to  his  conquests,  nor  endeavoured 
to  throw  ofl'  his  yoke  ;  but  the  robust  and  hardy  mountain- 
eers of  Ajmeer  and  Malwah,  as  well  as  the  inliabitants  of 
Guzerat,  still  continued  to  oppose  his  authority, and  seized 
witli  avidity  and  zeal  every  opportunity  to  assert  their  in- 
dependence. Hence  these  provinces  were  almost  con- 
stantly the  scene  of  insurrections,  which  it  sometimes  re- 
quired the  whole  power  of  the  emperor  to  subdue.  Dur- 
ing his  reign,  the  insurrections  in  the  western  part  of  his 
dominions  also  were  very  frequent  and  formidable. 

'I'he  emperor  Alimush  was  contemporary  with  the  ce- 
lebrated Gengis  Khan.  It  was  in  the  year  1221  that  this 
conqueror  reduced  to  subjection,  and  anniliilated  the  dy- 
nasty of  Charasm,  which  had  sate  for  some  time  on  the 
throne  of  Ghazna.  Mohammed  Shah  at  this  period  sate 
upon  the  throne,  and  he  claimed  also  the  dominion  of  some 
part  of  India  ;  but,  in  consequence  of  having  provoked 
the  rage  of  Gengis  Khan,  he  had  not  the  leisure  nor  the 
means  to  secure  his  Indian  territories.  The  lieutenant  of 
Mohammed,  in  his  province  of  Transoxania,  had  seized 
and  put  to  death  some  Tartar  merchants,  who  were  tra- 
velling in  a  caravan  from  the  camp  of  Gcni,Ms  Khan.  The 
Mogul  monarch  immediately  sent  to  demand  an  apology, 
wliich  was  imprudently  refused.  The  consequence  was, 
that  he  immediately  invaded  Khorassan,  which  Moham- 
med had  conquered  in  a  single  battle  in  the  year  1199, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  valour  displayed  by  the  eldest  son  of 
the  emperor,  the  troops  of  Mohammed  were  obliged  to 
give  way.  At  first  the  flight  of  the  emperor  was  towards 
India  ;  but,  being  intercepted,  he  was  compelled  to  flee  to- 
wards the  Caspian  Sea,  in  an  island  of  which  he  died,  A. 
D.  1220.  His  son  fought  long  and  valiantly,  but  witiiout 
success,  against  Gengis  Khan.  One  of  his  most  desper- 
ate exploits  was  the  swimming  across  the  Indus  in  sight 
of  the  conqueror  and  his  army.  Five  years  afterwards  he 
returned  to  Persia,  and  was  for  a  short  lime  successful; 
but  he  was  at  length  obliged  to  yield  to  the  better  fortune 
of  his  opponent.  By  the  year  1231,  Gengis  Khan  had 
over-run  all  Asia  to  the  northward  of  the  latitude  of  30"; 
but  the  difficulties  he  experienced  in  repressing  the  tur- 
bulent spiiit  of  his  Tartar  subjects  very  probably  deter- 
red him  from  attempting  the  conquest  of  Hindostan  ; 
though,  in  Ihe  year  1222,  he  had  become  the  nominal  so- 
vereign of  the  empire  of  Delhi,  and  actually  subdued  all 
the  country  on  the  west  side  of  the  Indus,  and  portioQed 
it  out  among  his  favourite  generals. 

In  the  short  and  feeble  reigns  between  the  death  of  Alt- 
mush  and  the  elevation  of  the  Emperor  Balin,  the  Mogul 
chieftains  made  several  predatory  incursions  into  the  Pun- 
jab ;  and  Turmeshirin  Khan  is  reported  by  Sliercfeddin, 
the  historian  of  Timur,  to  have  carried  his  arms  into  the 
Dooab,  and  to  have  penetrated  even  to  the  confines  of  Del- 
hi. Ferishta,  however,  does  not  mention  the  progress  of 
this  desultory  conqueror,  but  only  describes  the  inroads  of 
the  Moguls  into  the  Punjab,  which  now  frequently  hap- 
pened. In  the  year  1235,  Feroze  reigned  at  Delhi  ;  he 
did  not,  however,  long  enjny  his  dignity  ;  his  sister,  who 
wa,  a  woman  of  great  intrigue  and  activity,  iind  of  won- 
derful beauty,  having  gained  over  the  cliiefof  the  nobles, 
drove  her  brother  into  exile,  and  took  possession  of  his 
throne.  Slie,  however,  in  her  turn,  wf.s  exposed  to  in- 
trigue, and  being  obliged  to  flee  from  her  capital,  she  was  ' 
killed  in  endeavouring  to  escape  from  her  other  brother, 
Baharam,  who  was  then  raised  to  the  throne.  His  reign 
also  was  of  very  short  duration;  for  in  little  more  than  i 
two  years  his  army  rebelled,  and  placed  a  son  of  Feroze 
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on  the  throne  ;  but  he  beintj  a  man  of  very  weak  abili- 
ties, was  almost  immediately  deposed  in  I'avour  of  his 
uncle  Nassurodien  Mahmoud,  a  man  of  great  energy,  en- 
terprise, and  prudence,  as  well  as  of  considerable  literary 
attainments.  For  some  time  before  he  became  empe- 
ror he  had  been  imprisoned,  and  during  his  imprisonment 
he  supported  himself  by  writing,  saying,  that  those  who 
%vould  not  gain  their  bread  by  their  labour  did  not  deserve 
to  eat.  Even  after  he  was  seated  on  the  throne,  he  conti- 
nued to  supply  his  private  wants  by  his  own  indusiry.  He 
was  eminently  successful  in  all  his  wars,  and  astonished 
his  subjects  by  the  moderation  and  clemency  with  which 
he  pursued  his  conquests.  He  died  after  a  prosperous 
reign  of  twenty-one  years,  and,  leaving  no  children,  was 
succeeded  by  Balin,  who  was  of  the  same  family. 

Balin  had  been  originally  a  Turkish  prisoner,  who  was 
sold  as  a  slave  to  a  person  at  Delhi  ;  here  making  known 
and  proving  his  relationship  to  the  reigning  family,  he  was 
admitted  into  it,  and  advanced  to  the  highest  rank  and  pri- 
vileges, even  before  the  death  of  Mahmoud.  The  charac- 
ter of  Balin  is  represented  as  excellent  in  almost  every 
point  of  view.  It  was  one  of  his  highest  gratifications  to 
make  his  palace  an  hospitable  asylum  for  the  oppressed 
and  unfortunate ;  and  at  one  period  he  entertained  and 
supported  twenty  of  the  unfortunate  sovereigns,  whom 
the  irruptions  of  the  Moguls  had  driven  from  their  domi- 
nions. He  employed  immense  sums  in  encouraging  trade 
and  manufactures,  and  in  patronising  the  fine  arts  ;  and  in- 
vited men  of  talents  and  literature  from  the  most  distant 
parts  of  Asia  to  reside  at  his  court.  Every  night  a  so- 
ciety of  poets,  philosophers,  and  divines,  met  at  the  liouse 
of  his  eldest  son  ;  and  over  this  society  the  poet  Khosru 
presided  :  The  patronage  of  the  fine  arts  was  more  ex- 
pressly the  care  of  his  younger  son.  The  emperor  him- 
self encouraged  magnificence  in  architecture,  equipage, 
and  dress,  but  he  discountenanced  drinking  and  debauch- 
ery of  every  kind.  As  his  claim  to  the  throne  was  rather 
doubtful,  there  were  frequent  insurrections  against  him, 
and  he  is  accused  of  having  punished  the  authors  of  them 
in  the  most  cruel  manner,  it  having  been  remarked  that 
he  never  pardoned  a  traitor. 

In  the  year  1268,  he  appointed  his  eldest  son  viceroy 
at  Lahore,  where  his  court  became  famous  for  its  elegance 
and  learning.  When  Balin  was  80  years  of  age,  the  Mo- 
guls made  a  violent  incursion  into  Multan,  which  the  em- 
peror sent  his  son  to  repel  ;  in  this  enterprize  he  was 
slain,  and  his  father  died  soon  afterwards.  At  the  time  of 
his  death,  his  second  son  Kera,  being  absent  in  his  viceioy- 
alty  of  Bengal,  Key  Kobad.Aw  son,  was  placed  on  the  throne 
of  Delhi;  but  after  a  reign  of  three  years,  he  was  mur- 
dered, A.  D.  1289,  and  Feroze  the  Second,  an  Afghan 
chief,  was  raised  to  the  sovereignty.  Properly  speaking, 
he  was  of  the  tribe  of  Chiliigi ;  but  as  the  terms  Patau  or 
Afghan  are  applied  in  a  loose  manner  to  all  the  tiibcs 
bordering  on  the  common  frontiers  of  India,  Persia,  and 
Balk,  he  is  included  in  the  Patau  dynasty.  Although  he 
was  70  years  of  age  when  he  ascended  the  throne,  yet  he 
almost  immediately  projected  the  extension  of  his  domi- 
nions by  conquest.  To  this  he  seems  to  have  been  excit- 
ed by  his  nephew  Allaodien,  a  man  of  the  most  restless 
and  insatiable  ambition.  .\lla  was  governor  of  the  district 
of  Gurrah,  which  bordered  on  the  Decan  ;  it  may  be  pro- 
per, however,  to  premise,  that  at  this  period,  by  the  Decan 
was  meant  the  country  lying  generally  to  the  south  of  the 
Nerbudda  and  Maiianuddy,  or  Cuttack  rivers.  This  coun- 
try nearly  equalled  in  extent  the  dominions  of  Feroze  ;  for 
they  stretched  from  the  shores  of  the  Indus  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Ganges,  and  from  the  northern  mountains  to  Cut- 
tack, Sirong,  and  Ajmeer,  the  greatest  part  of  Malwah, 


and  the  Guzerat  and  Sind,  being  then  independent.  Alia 
having  learned  that  the  king  of  Deogire,  the  present  Dow- 
latabad,  one  of  the  states  of  the  Decan,  was  immensely 
rich,  communicated  this  circumstanoe  to  the  emperor,  and 
represented  the  facility  of  obtaining  his  riches,  and  con- 
quering his  territories.  This  roused  the  covctousness  of 
Feroze,  and  war  was  agreed  uyton.  Alia,  being  appointed 
to  conduct  it,  made  an  irruption  into  the  Decan  ;  his  first 
expedition  was  attended  with  the  capture  of  Deogire,  and 
v/ith  it  an  incredible  quantity  of  money  and  jewels.  As 
soon  as  Alia  gained  possession  of  these,  he  increased  his 
army,  and  marching  back  to  Delhi,  deposed  and  murdered 
the  emperor  in  A.D.  1293. 

Alia  began  his  plan  of  conquests  by  the  reduction  of 
Guzerat;  for,  while  it  continued  independent,  it  present- 
ed a  formidable  obstacle  to  the  conquest  of  the  Decan. 
Having  succeeded  in  his  designs  against  Guzerat,  he  next 
reduced  Rantainpore  and  Cheitore,  two  of  the  strongest 
fortresses  of  the  Rajpoots  in  Ajmeer;  this  was  the  first 
time  that  the  latter  fortress  had  fallen  under  the  power  of 
the  Mahomedans.  In  the  year  1303,  he  conquered  Waran- 
gole,  the  capital  of  Tellingana,  another  principality  of  the 
Decan,  comprising  nearly  the  whole  of  the  present  dis- 
trict of  Golconda.  But  while  Alia  was  pushing  his  con- 
quests in  the  south,  he  was  suddenly  called  upon  to  defend 
his  own  capital  against  the  Moguls,  who  laid  siege  to  it 
wit<i  a  powerful  army,  and  even  plundered  the  suburbs  ; 
he  arrived  at  Delhi  just  in  time  to  save  it  from  destruc- 
tion ;  and  after  one  of  the  most  obstinate  and  bloody  battles 
that  is  recorded  in  Indian  history,  he  utterly  defeated  the 
Moguls,  who  with  great  difficulty  effected  their  escape 
across  the  Indus.  In  the  following  year  the  remainder  of 
Malwah  was  conquered  ;  but  the  continual  and  sudden 
irruptions  of  the  Moguls  rendering  the  presence  of  the 
emperor  necessary  in  the  northern  provinces,  the  conquest 
of  the  Decan  was  assigned  to  Cafoor,  an  able  and  enter- 
prizing  general.  He  proceeded  to  the  Deogire  country,  by 
the  route  of  Baglana,  which  he  reduced  in  his  march  ;  and 
not  only  carried  his  arms  into  Deogire,  and  from  thence 
into  Tellingana,  but  into  the  Carnatic  also  in  the  year  1310. 
By  the  Carnatic  is  here  meant  the  Peninsula  in  general, 
lying  to  the  south  of  the  Krishna  river.  How  much  farther 
he  penetrated  into  the  south  of  India  is  not  accurately 
known,  but  he  was  instructed  by  Alia  to  reduce  Maber,  by 
which  Major  Rennel  tmderstands  the  southern  part  of  the 
Peninsula.  The  conquered  countries  were  divided  into 
provinces,  over  each  of  which  Cafoor  appointed  a  Ma- 
homedan  governor.  The  quantity  of  treasure  which  he 
collected  almost  surpasses  belief;  it  is  said  that  silver  was 
regarded  by  the  soldiers  as  too  cumbersonie,  and  that  they 
would  not  load  themselves  with  any  thing  but  gold  :  ac- 
cording to  Ferishta,  the  treasure  taken  amounted  to  100 
millions  sterling  ;  the  princes  of  the  Decan  had  been  em- 
ployed in  amassing  it  for  a  great  number  of  years,  so  that 
it  is  probable  their  country  had  remained  undisturbed  all 
that  time.  In  the  year  1312,  Cafoor  again  ravaged  the 
northern  part  of  the  Decan,  and  exacted  fresh  tribute  from 
Tellingana  and  the  Carnatic  ;  as,  however,  his  expeditions 
were  rather  of  a  predatory  nature,  agreeably  to  the  genius 
of  his  master  Alia,  the  entire  and  permanent  conquest  of 
those  countries  was  not  accomplished  till  about  three  cen- 
turies afterwards. 

In  the  year  1316,  Alia  died.  \n  illness  under  which  he 
laboured,  was  increased  by  a  general  insurrection,  at  the 
head  of  which  was  Cafoor.  He  not  only  directed  his  anj- 
bition  to  the  usual  objects,  wealth  and  conquest,  but,  in 
the  early  part  of  his  life,  he  had  formed  the  plans  of  found- 
ing a  new  religion,  and  of  leaving  a  viceroy  in  India,  in 
order  to  rival  Alexander  the  Great,  after  whom  he  called 
C  c  2 
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himself  Secunder  Sani,  Alexander  the  Second.  As  he  had 
raised  himself  to  the  throne  by  the  murder  of  his  uncle 
I.'cioze,  he  was  constantly  the  prey  of  suspicion.  In  order 
to  guard  against  conspiracies  and  rebellion  more  elTcc- 
tually,  he  levied  an  immense  army,  whose  services  he 
endeavoured  to  secure  by  gratuitous  advances  of  pay;  he 
confiscated  the  property  of  several  men  of  rank  and  m- 
tluencc  in  the  empire ;  he  published  an  edict,  forbidding 
all  private  meetings  among  his  grandees,  and  piohibiling 
the  use  of  wine,  and  all  intoxicating  liquors  ;  he  strictly 
forbade  the  nobles  to  marry  without  license  liom  him  ;  he 
exacted  from  his  Mahomedan  as  well  as  his  Hindoo  sub- 
jects, half  the  yearly  produce  of  their  lands;  and  he  sit 
aside  every  part  of  the  Mahomcdan  law  which  was  at 
variance  with  his  own  views  of  policy.  At  the  period  of 
his  death,  all  Hindustan  proper  was  comprehended  m  the 
Patan  empire;  and  though,  as  we  have  just  seen.  Alia 
was  a  cruel  and  despotic  piince,  yet  the  internal  police 
was  so  admirably  regulated,  that  strangers  might  travel 
throughout  his  whole  empire  in  perfect  security. 

Cafoor  did  not  long  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  ingratitude 
and  treason;  for,  after  a  few  months,  Cottub,  the  eldest 
son  of  Alia,  was  placed  on  the  throne.  Nothing  remarka- 
ble occurred  during  his  reign,  nor  till  the  period  when 
Mahomed  III.  became  emperor.  This  prince  at  first 
seems  to  have  been  successful  in  the  Decan  ;  for  he  car- 
ried his  arms  to  Waiangole,  the  capital  of  Tellingana, 
which,  during  the  disturbances  that  preceded  Mahomed, 
had  shaken  off  the  Mahumedan  yoke  ;  but  afterwards  his 
icign  was  marked  with  misfortune.  The  Moguls  pene- 
trated nearly  to  Delhi  ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  raise  im- 
mense sums  from  his  subjects  to  induce  the  invaders  to 
retire;  the  consequence  was,  that  the  farmers  were  so 
severely  taxed,  that  some  burnt  their  houses  and  crops  in 
despair,  and  many  tied  to  the  forests,  where  they  main- 
tained themselves  by  robbery.  To  remedy  these  evils, 
Mahomed  very  unwisely  issued  base  money,  which  ne- 
cessarily increased  ihciu.  He  also  lost  much  territory  by 
rebellions  in  Bengal,  Guzerat,  and  the  Punjab.  L'niler 
these  calamities,  he  projected  an  invasion  of  China,  to 
which  he  appears  to  have  been  stimulated  by  the  reports 
that  had  reached  him  of  the  immense  riches  of  that  coun- 
try ;  hut  he  was  repulsed  on  the  frontier;  nearly  the  whole 
of  his  army  perished,  and  he  was  soon  called  upon  to  quell 
rtbtUioiis  in  the  southern  part  of  his  dominions:  he  also 
planned  the  absurd  scheme  of  transferring  the  scat  of 
govcrnineiit  from  Delhi  to  Dowlatal)ad,  anil  attempted  it 
twice,  but  without  success.  Dowlatabad  soon  remained 
his  only  possession  in  the  Decan  ;  for  some  of  the  Hindoo 
princes,  iieailcd  by  lielaldco,  king  of  the  Carnatic,  taking 
udvantuge  of  the  tlistructcd  and  weakened  state  of  his  em- 
pire, (hove  his  armies  out  of  that  country.  About  the  same 
lime,  IJelaldeo  lounded  the  city  of  Bijinngur.  Mahomed 
died,  alter  a  reign  ol  27  years,  in  AD    1351. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew,  I'eioze  HI.  ;  the  new 
sovereign  was  much  more  desirous  of  improving  what  re- 
mained of  his  empire,  than  of  adding  to  it  by  conquest. 
But  whenever  war  was  necessary,  he  displayed  great 
energy  and  skill  ;  and  during  his  reign,  he  was  called 
upon  more  than  once  to  quell  insurrection,  and  repel  in- 
vasion. He  built  fifty  great  sluices  or  canals,  forty  mos- 
ques, thirty  schools,  twenty  caiavansaries,  a  hundred  pa- 
laces, five  hospitals,  an  hundred  tombs,  ten  baths,  ten 
spires,  one  hundred  and  filly  wells,  one  hundred  biiilgef, 
and  gardens  almost  innumerable  ; — such  is  a  list  of  the 
works  of  this  monarch  ;  and  in  almost  every  instance  they 
were  planned  and  executed  with  great  judgment,  and  con- 
tributed most  materially  to  improve  and  beautify  his  king- 
dom.    He  was  also  fond  of  literature  ;  and  so  thoroughly 


convinced  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  education,  that  he 
spared  no  pains  or  expence  to  bestow  on  his  children  the 
best  that  his  time  and  age  could  afford.  In  the  year  1357, 
the  Moguls  made  another  irruption  ;  indeed  the  empire 
was  not  secure  for  any  length  of  time,  either  from  the  in- 
vasion of  these  barbarians,  or  from  the  attempts  of  the 
Hindoos  to  regain  their  native  land.  The  old  age  of  Feroze 
was  rendered  unhai)py,  by  the  death  of  several  of  his  chil- 
dren, and  by  a  rebellion  against  his  son  Mahomed,  to  whom 
he  had  resigned  the  empire  :  he  died  in  1338.  The  grand- 
son of  Feroze,  who  seems  to  have  succeeded  to  the  throne, 
reigned  only  but  five  months;  rebellion  and  civil  war  rag- 
ed, and  prepared  the  kingdom  for  foreign  conquest.  The 
nobles  having  put  him  to  death,  placed  his  cousin  on  the 
throne  ;  but  he  also  was  unfortunate  ;  for  his  uncle,  Ma« 
homed,  returning  from  the  exile  into  which  he  had  been 
driven,  recovered  the  dominions  of  his  father;  civil  war 
still  rage<l,  and  the  historian  relates  an  unusual  circum- 
stance which  arose  out  of  this  civil  war, — two  empeiors 
in  arms  against  each  other,  residing  in  the  same  capital. 
In  the  mean  time,  an  independent  kingdom  was  rising  up 
in  the  Decan,  which  was  founded  by  Houssan,  who  had 
been  a  general  under  Mahomed  III.  :  before  his  time, 
Deogire  had  been  the  capital  of  this  part  of  India,  but 
Houssan  fixed  his  residence  at  the  ancient  Koolbourga, 
which  he  named  Ahssunabad. 

In  the  year  1397,  intelligence  was  received  at  Delhi, 
that  Timur  Bee  was  approaching  ;  this  famous  conqueror, 
after  having  overrun  Persia,  Turkestan,  and  part  of  Russia, 
turned  his  ambitious  views  towards  Hindoslan.  During 
this  year,  he  had  sent  his  grandson.  Peer  Mahomed,  to 
reduce  tlie  Punjab  and  Multan  ;  and  in  the  month  of  Oc- 
tober he  crossed  the  Indus  himself.  When  he  first  pro- 
posed to  his  princes  tlie  invasion  of  Hindostan,  he  was  an- 
swered by  a  murmur  of  discontent  aiul  despair.  "  The 
rivers,  and  the  mountains,  and  the  deserts,  and  the  soldiers 
clad  in  armour,  and  the  elephants,  destroyers  of  men." 
These  things  his  princes  thought  it  was  impossible  to  over- 
come ;  but  when  they  perceived  he  was  determined  on  the 
invasion,  they  gave  way  to  his  superior  judgment,  or  were 
terrified  into  submission  by  his  dreadful  character.  He 
had  been  informed  by  his  spies  of  the  weakness  and 
anarchy  of  Hindostan;  the  soubahs  of  the  provinces  had 
erected  tlie  standard  of  rebellion;  and  the  monarch  was 
desi)iscd  and  disobeyed,  even  in  his  capital.  The  Mogul 
army  moved  in  three  divisions;  between  the  Shylum  and 
the  Indus  they  crossed  one  of  the  ridges  of  mountains, 
styled,  by  the  Arabian  geographers,  the  stony  girdles  of 
the  eartli.  The  mountaineers,  after  a  brave  resistance, 
were  reduced  or  extirpated  ;  but  great  numbers  of  men 
and  horses  peiished  in  the  snow  ;  the  emperor  himself  was 
obliged  to  be  let  down  one  of  the  precipices  on  a  |)oitablc 
scaffold,  the  ropes  to  which  were  150  cubits  in  length,  and 
b(  fore  he  could  reach  the  bottom,  this  dangerous  opera- 
tion was  five  times  repeated.  He  crossed  the  Indus  at 
the  passage  of  Attock  :  from  this  place  to  Delhi,  the 
diicct  and  most  frequented  road  measured  only  600  miles; 
but  Timur  deviated  to  the  south  east,  for  the  purpose  of 
joining  his  grandson,  who  had  by  this  time  succeeded  in 
the  conquest  of  the  Punjab  and  Multan.  Being  in  want 
of  provisions,  he  gave  up  the  large  and  populous  town  of 
Tulmubini  to  the  plunder  of  his  soldiers;  and  when  its  in- 
habitants murmured  at  this  conduct,  he  directed  them  to 
be  massacred.  After  crossing  the  Hyphasis,  he  entered 
tlie  desert,  reduced  the  fortress  of  Battier,  and  advanced 
with  little  01  no  resistance  to  the  city  of  Delhi. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  contending  parties  in  the  capital 
united  for  their  common  defence.  The  siege,  more  espe- 
cially of  the  castle,  might  have  been  a  work  of  time,  but 
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Tiniur,  by  the  appearance  of  Weakness  and  indecision, 
tempted  his  adversaries  to  descend  into  tiie  plain,  with 
10,000  cuirassiers,  40,000  foot  guards,  and  120  elephants, 
whose  tuslis  are  said  to  have  been  armed  with  sharp  and 
poisoned  daggers.  Timur,  tliough  impetuous,  was  not 
destilute  of  prudence.  In  order  to  protect  his  troops 
against  these  numerous  and  formidable  opponents,  he 
made  use  of  some  extraordinary  precautions  of  fire,  and  a 
ditch  of  iron  spikes,  and  a  rampart  of  bucklers  ;  but  the 
troops  of  the  Emperor  of  Delhi  were  totally  unable  to 
cope  with  the  Moguls  ;  for,  as  soon  as  the  elephants  were 
routed,  they  fled  in  every  direction.  The  emperor  and  his 
prime  minister,  seeing  no  possibility  after  this  defeat  of  de- 
fending their  capital,  escaped  under  cover  of  the  night,  and 
fled  towards  Guzerat,  whither  they  were  pursued  by  a 
strong  detachment,  which  Timur  sent  after  them.  This 
detachment  came  up  with  them  ;  an  engagement  took 
place,  during  which  the  emperor  effected  his  further  re- 
treat, with  the  loss  of  two  infant  sons,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  his  retinue. 

Timur,  in  the  mean  time,  made  his  triumphnnt  entry  in- 
to the  capital  of  Ilindostan,  where  he  received  the  sub- 
mission of  all  the  principal  nobles.  To  them  he  promised 
pardon  and  protection,  on  condition  that  they  woulcl  pay 
him  immense  sums  of  money.  Ordeis  were  accordingly 
given  to  the  magistrates  to  levy  the  contribution  by  a  scale 
proportioned  to  the  wealth  and  rank  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  Tartar  officers  who  were  employed  to  receive  it,  not 
satisfied  with  the  regulated  sums,  violently  broke  into  the 
houses  ;  this  occasioned  resistance,  in  the  course  of  which 
some  of  Tiniur's  troops  were  put  to  death.  Timur  imme- 
diately issued  orders  tor  a  general  massacre.  Delhi  was 
sacked  ;  its  palaces  and  temples  burned,  and  its  streets 
filled  with  blood.  Timur  remained  in  Delhi  only  fifteen 
days,  and  appears  then  to  have  designed  to  return  to  the 
seat  of  his  empire,  when,  having  heard  of  a  fortress  on  the 
Dooab  which  iiad  resisted  the  arms  of  a  former  Mogul 
invader,  he  changed  his  purpose,  marched  into  that  district, 
and  reduced  the  foitrcss.  ^Vilile  here,  information  was 
given  him  res[)ccting  the  famous  cavern  of  Coupele,  and 
the  religious  ceremonies  which  were  practised  at  it  by  tlie 
Hindoos,  in  consequence  of  its  resembling  a  cow's  mouth, 
and  llie  Ganges  flowing  through  it.  'I'his  iiiforination  ex- 
cited the  persecuting  spii  it  of  this  barbarian,  and  he  detcr- 
niined  to  purify  his  soldiers  in  the  blood  of  the  idolatrous 
HIikIoos.  In  this  he  succeeded.  His  return  was  along 
the  skirts  of  the  northern  hills,  by  Mount  Sewalic  ;  in 
his  route,  he  continued  his  massacres,  though  not  with- 
out opposition,  until  he  arrived  on  the  frontici  s  of  Cash- 
mere. 

His  return  was  occasioned  by  disturbances  in  some  of 
the  provinces  of  his  empire,  stirred  up  by  the  Eamous  Ba- 
jazet.  On  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  he  received  intelli- 
gence regarding  them,  and  in  little  more  than  five  months 
he  had  crossed  and  recrossed  the  Indus.  He  may  be  said, 
however,  rather  to  have  overrun  than  to  have  reduced  and 
conquered;  for  he  did  not  disturb  the  order  of  succession 
in  Hindostan,  reserving  to  himself  the  possession  of  the 
Punjab  only.  During  his  life,  which  terminated  in  the 
year  1405,  he  was  prayed  for  in  the  mosques  of  Hindostan, 
and  the  coin  was  struck  in  his  name  ;  but  this  might  be 
more  the  effect  of  policy  than  the  act  of  Timur.  For, 
soon  after  he  left  Hindostan,  his  authority  virtually  ceased 
in  Delhi ; — that  capital  became  the  prey  of  the  most  dread- 
ful and  cruel  dissensions  ;  and  while  in  this  state,  it  was 
seized  upon  by  a  petty  usurper.  He,  however,  was  soon 
driven  from  his  throne,  and  Mahomed,  who  reigned  at  the 
period  of  the  invasion  of  Timur,  was  replaced  on  it.  But  his 
authority  was  very  confined ;  for  the  soubahs  of  the  pro- 


vinces, lakiug  advantage  of  the  .\Ioi;ul  invasion,  and  its  im- 
mediate consequences,  revolted  from  the  supreme  govern- 
ment of  Delhi. 

In  1413,  Mahomed  died,  and  with  him  ended  the  Patan 
dynasty.  Several  sovereigns,  supported  by  different  parts 
of  the  army,  set  themselves  up  in  different  provinces.  At 
length  the  throne  was  occupied  by  Chizer,  who  styleil 
himself  a  Scid,  or  descendant  of  the  holy  line  of  the  pro- 
phet Mahomed.  In  order  not  to  rouse  the  hostility  of  the 
Mogul  princes,  he  did  not  assume  the  imperial  titles,  but 
represented  himself  as  holding  his  authority  under  them. 
This,  however,  did  not  preserve  his  territories  from 
invasion  ;  for,  during  the  space  of  nearly  thirty  years,  the 
Moguls  retained  possession  of  the  western  states  of  Kin- 
dosian,  from  which  they  made  frequent  incursions  into 
those  which  lay  nearer  Delhi.  After  a  turbulent  reign  of 
seven  years,  Chizer  died.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Mubarric  Shah,  of  whom  Ferishta  says,  "  he  reigned  13 
years  ;  he  was  esteemed  a  man  of  parts,  just  and  bene- 
volent  ;  and  though  no  great  warrior,  had  he  lived  in  a  vir- 
tuous age,  there  is  no  doubt  but  he  possessed  talents  which 
might  have  rendered  him  worthy  of  a  throne."  During  the 
next  27  years,  the  throne  was  filled  by  his  nephew  and  his 
son  Alia. 

The  feeble  and  inauspicious  dynasty  of  the  Seids  ter- 
minated A.  D.  U50,  by  the  abdication  of  Alia,  and  the  sub- 
sequent elevation  of  Belloli,  an  Afghan  of  the  commer- 
cial tribe  of  Loudi,  by  whom  an  iidand  trade  was  carried 
on  between  Peisia  and  Hindostan.  Belloli  is  represented 
as  a  humane  and  generous  prince  ;  but  being  destitute  of 
talents  and  vigour,  he  was  totally  unqualified  to  preserve 
the  empire  under  the  circumstances  of  dissension  and 
weakness  in  which  it  was  placed.  In  1488,  it  was  dis- 
membered. Ail  Hindostan  fell  into  separate  governments, 
and  the  authority  of  the  emperor  did  not  extend  beyond  the 
province  of  Delhi  and  the  contiguous  districts.  The 
whole  of  Bengal  and  Bahar  was  under  the  dominion  of  a 
Mahomedan  usurper,  who  had  taken  the  title  of  king.  A 
potentate,  styled  King  of  the  East,  whose  residence  was  at 
Jionpour,  in  the  province  of  Allahabad,  was  the  most 
formidable  of  these  petty  sovereigns.  The  provinces  of  the 
Decan,  north  of  the  Krishna,  had  long  thrown  off  their  al- 
legiance, and  were  now  formed  into  five  Mahomcrian  states, 
etiually  independent  of  each  other,  and  of  the  imperial 
government.  Yet  though  theiiionarchsof  Delhi  had  thus  lost 
their  influence  and  power,  they  slill  retained  their  diadem  ; 
and  Secunder,  the  son  of  Belloli  (who  reigned  thirty- 
eight  years)  an  enterprising  j:)rince,  would  probably  liave 
regained  some  part  of  its  dignity,  had  not  a  premature 
death  put  an  end  to  his  projects.  He  died  at  Agra  in 
1509,  to  which  city  he  had  transferred  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment. 

He  was  sticceeded  by  his  son  Ibrahim,  a  man  of  a  very 
different  character.  He  rendered  himself  ridiculous  by 
his  vanity,  and  detested  by  his  cruelty.  The  horrors  of 
civil  war  and  assasination  were  spread  over  the  country. 
At  length  the  nobles,  who  were  apprehensive  that  they 
were  not  of  themselves  equal  to  the  task  of  getting  rid  of 
their  tyrant,  solicited  the  assistance  of  Sultan  Baber,  the 
Mogul  prince  of  the  house  of  Timur  Bee.  This  sove- 
reign reigned  over  a  kingdom  composed  of  most  of  the 
provinces  situated  between  the  Indus  and  Samarcand. 
Having  been  stript  of  the  northern  parts  of  his  dominions 
by  the  Usbecs,  he  determined  to  try  his  fortune  in  Hin- 
dostan, and  accordingly  most  readily  accepted  the  invitation 
of  the  nobility  of  Agra.  His  residence  was  at  Cabul. 
whence  he  undertook  his  first  expedition  across  the  Indus, 
in  the  year  1517.  But  it  was  not  till  six  years  afterwards 
that  he   took  possession  of  Lahore,  and  the  next  yesr  he 
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marched  to  Delhi.  Before  lie  reached  that  city,  Ibrahim 
met  him  with  a  lar^c  aimv,  and  a  fierce  battle  ensued  on 
the  plain  of  Panniput.  In  this  battle,  16,000  Palans,  with 
Ibrahim  himselt,  xveie  killed.  Thus  an  end  was  put  to  the 
dynasty  of  Loudi.  llabtr,  in  conse(|uence  ol  this  vicloiy, 
proceeded  first  to  Dcllii,  and  alterwards  to  Agra;  both 
these  cities  opened  llitir  j;jtes  lo  him,  and  he  was  pro- 
claimed Empeioi  ui  Hiii.losian,  in  the  year  I5'2j.  It  ls 
said  that  he  cross,  d  the  Indus  the  last  lime  wilh  -only 
10,000  chosen  horse,  the  enemy's  gcneinls,  by  their  revolts, 
furnishing  him  the  rest  of  his  army.  The  provinces  which 
he  Rained  were  those  of  Multan,  Lahore,  UeUii,  At,'ra, 
Ajmecr,  and  Onde  :  lor,  as  we  have  already  lemai  ke.l, 
the  empire  of  Dclni  w;.s  no  longer  the  same  that  nourish- 
ed uiuler  Balin.  The  province  ol  Bins^al  was  ton.pietely 
separated.  The  rich  couiili  ies  of  itic  Decan  were  Uie  seat 
of  another  empire.  Ouzerat  did  not  even  nominally  ac- 
knowledRC  the  sovereigns  of  Delhi,  and  the  mountiun  tubes 
of  Patan  were  independent,  or  at  least  troublesome  ai.d 
restless  subjects.  .  ,  •   .     i 

The  reign  of  Baber,  even  in  those  distiicts  which  he 
p-ained,  was  by  no  means  free  from  anxiety  and  disaster. 
ifle  was  frequently  harassed  by  insurrections,  and  at  one 
period  his  forini.e  seemed  so  dtsperaic,  that  his  nobles  ad- 
vised him  lo  return  lo  Cabul.  To  this,  however,  he  would  by 
no  means  3s;ree  ;  and  by  his  moderation  and  fiinmcss,  unit- 
ed to  a  consuleial)lc  decree  of  talents  and  ac'.ivuy  of  mind, 
he  overcame  all  obstacles,  and  placed  his  kin-dom  in  a 
state  of  comparative  lianciuilluv.  He  died  in  the  year  IS-^O. 
His  characlcr  may  be  llioro-r^hly  understood,  both  irom 
Ihe  account  given  of  him  by  I'erishta,  and  by  the  memoirs 
of  his  life,  written  by  himself;  and  the  historian  does  not 
appear  to  have  drawn  it  in  too  llattciing  colours  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms  :  "  He  so  ollcn  pardoned  ingratiuide  and  trea- 
son, that  he  seemed  to  make  it  a  principle  and  rule  of  his 
life  to  return  good  for  evil  ;  he  thus  disarmed  vice,  and 
made  the  wicked  the  worshippers  of  his  virtue.  He  was 
of  the  sect  of  the  Haunafies,  in  whose  tenets  and  doctrines 
he  was  perfectly  versed  ;  but  he  yielded  more  to  the  evi- 
dence of  reason,  than  to  the  marvellous  legends  of  su- 
perstitious antitiuity.  He  was  not,  however,  forgetful  of 
that  rational  woiship  which  is  due  to  the  Great  Creator, 
nor  a  despiser  of  those  laws  and  ceremonies  which  are 
founded  on  sound  policy.  He  excelled  in  poetry  and  mu- 
sic, and  he  wrote,  his  own  commentaries  in  the  Mogul 
liinguage  with  such  elegance  and  propriety,  that  they  arc 
iniivcrsally  admired."  The  historian  adds,  thai  he  was  fond 
of  pleasure,  though  moderate  in  its  enjoyment  ;  and  that 
he  was  equally  cclebialcd  for  his  clemency,  courage,  and 
justice.  As  an  instance  of  the  latter,  he  relates,  thut  a 
caravan  from  China  having  been  buried  in  the  snow  in 
Glossing  the  mountains,  he  caused  the  meithandize  to  be 
collected,  and  sent  notice  to  China  of  what  had  happened, 
in  order  that  the  owners  might  claim  their  properly  ;  and 
he  restored  it  to  them,  refusing  lo  be  reimbursed  even  the 
cxpenceshe  had  incurred. 

His  eldest  son,  Houmaioun,  who  had  been  the  com- 
panion of  his  victories,  and  the  partaker  of  his  fame,  suc- 
ceeded him  ;  but  the  short  reign  of  Baber  had  not  allowed 
time  enough  to  compose  the  distractions  that  prevail- 
ed, or  to  exterminate  the  seeds  of  icbellion.  After  hav- 
ing subjugated  the  valuable  provinces  of  Guzarct  and  Mal- 
wa  on  the  west,  and  those  of  Bengal  and  Bahar  on  the 
east,  the  viceroys  of  which,  as  it  has  been  stated,  had  de- 
clared themselves  independent  of  the  supreme  govern- 
ment, he  found  himself  compelled  lo  abstain  from  future 
conquest,  and  lo  turn  his  whole  attention  lo  his  domestic 
concerns.  The  Palans  were  encouraged  to  disturb  the 
tranquillity  of  his  kingdom  by  his  own  brothers,  to  whom 


he  had  generously  offered  to  give  up  one  half  of  the  em- 
pire. This  they  refused  ;  and  after  twelve  years  of  civil 
war,  and  encountering  every  species  of  distress  and  dif- 
ficulty, Houmaioun  was  obliged  to  flee  for  refuge  and 
protection,  first  towards  the  Indus,  and  the  Rajpoot  princes 
ol  A j nicer,  and  afterwards  to  the  court  of  Shah  Tamash, 
king  of  Persia. 

In  the  mean  time  Shere,  an  Afghan  chief,  ascended  the 
throne  of  Delhi  ;  and  one  of  the  brothers  of  the  exiled  em- 
peror possessed  the  provinces  lo  the  west  of  the  Indus. 
Sheie  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  talents,  and  a  brave  and 
skilful  warrior.  He  built  caravansaries  for  every  sect  at 
every  stage,  from  Bengal  to  the  Indus,  a  distance  of  3000 
miles;  and  planted  fruit  trees  along  the  road,  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  passengers.  He  was  the  first  who 
established  horse-ports  in  India,  for  the  purposes  of  gov- 
ernment and  commerce.  In  his  reign  such  was  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  police,  that  travellers  rested  and  slept  with 
their  goods  in  the  highways  with  perfect  security.  These 
are  proofs  of  the  good  qualities  which  he  possessed,  and 
exercised  for  the  improvement  and  benefit  of  his  country;, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  cruel,  vindictive,  and  treach- 
erous. He  was  killed  by  the  bursting  of  a  sliell  at  the 
scige  of  Cheitore,  after  a  reign  of  five  years,  A.  D.  1545. 

His  eldest  son  Adil  succeeded  hini  ;  but  this  prince  was 
so  totally  unfit,  and  so  little  willing  lo  govern,  that,  before 
he  was  crowned,  he  resigned  his  title  lo  Selim  his  brother. 
So  very  unsettled  was  the  stale  of  Ilindoslan  at  this  period, 
that  no  fewer  than  five  sovereigns  appeared  on  its  throne 
in  the  course  of  nine  years.  In  effect,  there  could  not  ex- 
ist in  the  minds  of  the  people  any  idea  of  regular  and  fix- 
ed government  ;  for  there  had  been  scarcely  twelve  years 
in  succession  during  two  centuries,  that  did  not  furnish 
some  example  of  successful  rebellion.  This  induced  a 
strong  party  in  Hindostan  to  invite  Houmaioun  back.  Se- 
cunder,  the  nephew  of  Shcre,  who  had  assumed  the  im- 
perial title,  and  reigned  at  Agra,  made  great  preparations 
to  resist  the  invasion  ;  but  Houmaioun,  having  been  as- 
sisted by  the  king  of  Pt  rsia,  and  by  the  troops  of  several 
Tartar  and  Mogul  tribes,  was  too  powerful  for  him.  The 
battle  of  Serhind,  which  was  fought  in  the  year  1554,  was 
decisive  of  the  fate  of  Delhi,  and  destroyed  for  ever  the  Pa- 
tan  power.  Houmaioun,  however,  did  not  long  enjoy  his 
crown;  for,  in  consequence  of  an  accident,  he  died  the  year 
subsctjuent  to  his  victory.  He  was  celebrated  for  the  luil-j- 
ness  and  benevolence  of  his  disposition,  and  not  less  for  his 
great  personal  brjvery. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Acber,  who  had  been  born 
when  he  was  an  exile  among  the  princes  of  Ajnu-ei.  A<- 
ber  was  about  fourteen  years  of  age  when  his  father  died. 
The  reign  of  this  sovereign  is  the  most  prosperous  and 
brilliant  in  the  history  of  the  Mahomedan  empire  of  Incli.i. 
Even  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  he  conducted 
himself  with  a  prudence  and  dignity  rarely  found  united  in 
so  young  a  person,  especially  in  the  difficult  circumstances 
in  which  he  was  placed.  He  had  been  left  by  his  fathe; 
under  the  special  guidance  of  Byram  Khan,  who  was  ap- 
pointed minister  during  his  minority,  and  who  was  a  man 
of  great  abilities,  but  of  a  boundless  ambition  and  an  im- 
perious temper.  Acber  had  the  consuniniate  address  to  ren- 
der his  minister's  talents  solely  subservient  to  the  neccssi^ 
ties  and  advantage  of  the  state  ;  while  at  the  same  time,  by 
asserting  his  own  authority  on  every  proper  occasion,  he 
restrained  the  passions  of  Byram,  and  placed  limits  to  his 
ambition.  The  unsettled  state  i.i  which  the  empire  had 
been  left,  recjuired  all  the  talents  and  resolution,  and  occa- 
sionally all  the  harshtiess  of  the  minister,  and  all  the 
bravery  and  gentleness  of  the  prince,  to  reduce  to  any  kind 
of  order  the  discordant  materials  of  which  it  was  composed. 
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The  ftvst  act  of  Acber  gave  pleasing  and  satisfactory  pre- 
sage of  the  principles  on  which  he  ir.iended  to  regulate  his 
conduct.  He  issued  oiders  prohibiting  the  exaction  of  the 
present  money,  on  the  accession  of  the  new  sovereign, 
from  the  farmers,  forbidding  tlie  pressing  of  labouring 
men  fo.-  the  wars,  and  permitting  ail  sroods  to  pass  from  one 
part  of  his  dominions  to  another  toll  free. 

The  first  years  of  Acher's  reign  were  employed  in  the 
reduction  of  the  revolted  provinces,  from  Ajmeer  to  Ben- 
gal. In  this  enterprize  Byrani  was  a  principal  actor.  As 
soon  as  these  provinces  were  restored  to  the  empire,  Acber 
endeavoured  to  preserve  them,  by  a  proper  choice  of  go- 
vernors; by  wise  regulations;  by  an  unlimited  toleration  in 
religious  matters  ;  and  by  a  proper  attention  to  the  habits 
and  wishes  of  the  people.  The  Hindoos  still  formed  the 
great  mass  of  his  subjects;  and  the  emperor  had  learnt 
from  past  events,  that  the  passive  religion  and  temper  of 
these  people  would,  if  left  to  themselves,  never  disturb  the 
established  government. 

Acber,  soon  after  the  reduction  of  these  provinces,  had  a 
difficulty  of  a  far  different  kind  to  struggle  with;  for  his 
minister  Byram,  being  offended  at  his  master's  endeavours 
to  emancipate  himself  from  his  guidance,  took  up  arms 
against  him,  under  the  pretence  of  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 
He  was,  however,  soon  overcome  ;  and  gratitude  for  the 
substantial  benefits  he  had  received  from  him,  as  well  as  the 
natural  kindness  of  Acber's  nature,  prompted  him  to  grant 
a  full  pardon  to  the  rebel.  The  sovereign  invited  him  with 
kindness  to  return  to  his  service  ;  and  when  Byram  threw 
himself  at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  he  took  him  by  the  hand, 
raised  him  up,  and  throwing  a  robe  of  state  over  him,  placed 
him  in  his  former  rank  at  the  head  of  the  nobles.  "  If," 
said  Acber,"  the  lord  Byram  loves  a  military  life,  he  shall 
have  the  government  of  Calpe  and  Chindore  ;  if  he  prefers 
remaining  at  court,  he  shall  be  loaded  with  favours ;  and 
should  religion  prompt  him  to  go  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Mec- 
ca, he  shall  be  escorted  in  a  manner  suitable  to  his  digni- 
ty." Byram  preferred  the  pilgrimage ;  and  Acber  gave 
him  a  suitable  retinue,  and  50,000  rupees  to  support  iiim. 
On  his  journey  to  Mecca,  he  was  uiiforlunately  iiiurdered, 
with  his  guard,  by  some  of  the  Afglians  of  ilic  tribe  of 
Loudi. 

In  the  year  1585,  he  resolved  to  attack  the  Decan  ;  and 
soon  afterwards  carried  the  war  into  Berar,  while  another 
army  was  reducing  Cashmere  in  another  corner  of  the  em- 
pire. The  Decan  appears  at  this  time  to  have  been  di- 
vided into  the  states  of  Khandeish,  Dowlatabad,  Golconda, 
and  Bejapoor.  Berar  and  the  Carnaiic,  each  of  which  in- 
cluded several  distinct  governments,  do  not  seem  at  this 
period  to  have  been  included  in  the  Decan.  Most,  if  not 
all  the  four  states  just  enumerated,  were  goverrjtd  by  Ma- 
homedan  princes.  In  his  attempts  against  the  Dcciin,  Ac- 
ber was  not  completely  successful ;  for  at  the  pc-riod  of  his 
death  in  the  year  1605,  no  farther  progress  was  made  in  llie 
reduction  of  it  and  tlic  contiguous  provinces,  than  the  occu- 
pying the  western  part  of  Berar,  Khandeish,  Tellingana,  a 
division  of  Golconda,  and  the  northern  part  of  Dowlatabad. 
The  capital  of  this  last  province  was  taken  in  the  year  1601, 
after  a  long  and  bloody  siege,  and  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  relieve  it,  by  the  confederate  princes  of  the  Decan. 

In  these  wars  Acber  himself  was  not  engaged.  They 
were  carried  on  by  his  sons,  and  the  Patau  and  Hindoo 
chiefs  on  the  frontiers.  In  the  mean  time,  the  emperor 
himself,  with  his  minister,  the  learned  Abul  Fazel,  was 
employed  in  regulating  the  internal  management  and  eco- 
nomy of  the  kingdom.  Inquiri>.s  were  set  on  foot,  by  means 
of  which  the  revenue,  population,  produce,  religion,  arts, 
and  commerce  ol  each  individual  district  were  ascertained, 
as  well  as  its  extcat  and  relative  position.     IVIost  of  these 


important  and  useful  particulars  were  ty  Abul  Fazel  col- 
lected into  a  book,  called  the  Ayeen  Acbaree,  or  Institutes 
of  Acber.  Hindoslan  proper  was  divided  into  eleven  sou- 
bahs,  some  of  which  were  in  extent  equal  to  large  European 
kingdoms.  The  soubalis  were  again  divided  into  circars, 
and  these  subdivided  into  purgunnahs.  The  names  of  the 
original  soubahs,  as  well  as  of  those  which  were  added, 
have  already  been  given;  and  the  leading  particulars  rela- 
tive to  the  extent,  &c.  of  each  soubah,  will  be  noticed  when 
we  treat  of  the  statistics  of  India.  At  present,  we  shall  only 
offer  a  few  remarks  taken  from  Major  Rennell,  on  the 
boundaries  of  those  soubahs  that  bordered  on  the  Decan,  in 
order  to  have  a  more  precise  and  accurate  idea  of  the  con- 
quests of  Acber. 

"  Guzerat  extended  southward  to  Damaun,  where  it 
touched  on  the  district  of  Baglana,  a  division  of  Amed- 
nagur. 

Malwah  extended  to  the  south  of  the  Nerbudda  river; 
and  an  angle  of  it  touched  on  Baglana  and  Khandeish,  on 
the  south-west  and  south,  and  on  Berar  on  the  east.  The 
Nerbudda  formed  the  rest  of  the  southern  boundary  of 
Malwah,  and  also  of  Allahabad.  The  government  of  Ben- 
gal extended  to  Cuttack,  and  along  the  river  Mahanuddy ; 
but  the  soubah  of  Orissa  appears  not  to  have  been  formed 
at  that  time. 

Of  the  newly  erected  soubahs  in  the  Decan,  Khandeish, 
the  smallest  cf  them,  occupied  the  space  between  Malwah 
on  the  north,  Berar  on  the  east,  and  Amednagur  on  the 
west  and  south. 

Berar  had  Allahabad  and  Malwah  on  the  north;  Khan- 
deish  and  Amednagur  on  the  west;  Tellingana  and  Gol- 
conda on  the  south  ;  and  Orissa  on  the  east,  as  already 
stated,  only  the  western  parts  of  Berar  were  reduced  by 
Acber. 

.Amednagur,  the  southmost  of  Acber's  soubahs,  had 
Khandeish  and  Malwah  on  the  north ;  the  Gaut  or  Bala- 
gaut  mountains  on  the  west;  Visiapour  and  Tellingana  on 
the  south;  and  Beiar  on  the  cast.  'I'he  limits  of  this  sou- 
bah are  not  defined  in  the  Ayeen  .Acbaree;  and  as  Acber 
had  wars  in  the  Decan  during  almost  his  whole  reign,  it 
niay  be  supposed  that  its  liniits  were  perpetually  fluctuat- 
ing. 

Tellingana,  which  in  the  Ayeen  Acbaree  is  called  a  cir- 
car  of  Berar,  was  possessed  only  in  part  by  Acber.  Tel- 
lingana, of  which  Warangole  was  the  capital,  comprehend- 
ed the  tract  lying  between  the  Kiishna  and  Godavery 
rivers,  and  east  of  Visiapour,  (answering  to  the  modern 
province  of  Golconda,')  and  was  probably  in  niore  early 
limes  an  exteuiive  kingdom." 

Alter  Acber  had  ascertained,  by  the  entiuirics  he  insti- 
tuted, the  condition  and  the  wants  of  the  diiltrcnt  piovinccs 
of  his  vast  empire,  he  applied  himself  most  diligently  and 
wisely  to  their  improvement.  Schools  were  cstablisheo', 
in  which  both  the  Indian  and  Arabic  languages  and  sciences 
were  taught.  Translations  of  works  both  of  instruction 
ar.l  taste  were  made  at  his  expiess  desire, ^and  under  the 
direction  and  superinlendance  of  Abul  Fazel.  Under  hi* 
mild  and  equitable  government,  agriculture  flouiished, 
commerce  revived,  the  arts  prospered,  and  his  subjects 
enjoyed  the  fruits  of  their  increased  industry,  free  from 
those  apprehensions  of  insecurity  to  which  they  had  been 
so  long  exposed.  Acber  participated  in  the  prosperity  of 
his  people.  His  regular  annual  revenue  amounted  to  near- 
ly 30,000,000/.  sterling;  and  from  sources  less  regular  and 
permanent,  he  frequently  derived  in  the  course  of  the  year 
about  twenty  millions  more.  His  armies  were  not  less  re- 
markable for  their  numerical  strength,  than  their  excellent 
equipment  and  discipline.  They  consisted  of  about  300,000 
horse,  and  an  equal  number  of  foot.     They  were  composed 
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l>niici|).\lly  of  detached  trlbts  under  iiidcpcndciU  chiefs ; 
and,  from  this  circumstance,  it  rctjnired  all  the  vigihincc 
and  viijoui  to  prevent  rebellions  and  insuneriions  (lom  be- 
jng  much  more  frequent  and  dangerous  than  they  actually 
were.  A<:ber  died  after  a  reign  of  51  years,  in  the  year 
A  D.  1605.  Prince  Danial,  his  oldest  son,  died  just  bc- 
lure  hiiu. 

Immediately  on  his  decease,  a  powerful  paity  o(  the  no- 
bility intrigued  for  the  purpose  of  i)lacing  Khosru,  the  son 
of  Selim,  Acbcr's  only  surviving  son,  on  the  throne  ;  but 
their  designs  were  frustrated,  and  Selim  succeeded.  The 
new  monarch  assumed  the  appellation  of  Jehanghirc,  or 
conqueror  of  the  world.  Scarcely  was  he  seated  on  the 
throne,  when  his  nephew  Khosru  engaged  in  open  rebel- 
lion ;  to  this  step  he  seems  to  have  been  led  rather  by  the 
advice  and  intrigues  of  the  nobility,  than  by  his  own  wishes 
or  judgnienl.  The  rebellion,  however,  was  soon  quelled, 
and  Khosru  thrown  into  prison.  As  soon  as  Jchanghire 
had  restored  internal  tranquillity  to  his  kingdom,  he  turned 
Iiis  thoughts  to  the  conquest  of  the  Decan.  He  seems, 
liowever,  from  some  cause,  not  very  apparent,  not  to  have 
pursued  this  object  with  perseverance  or  zeal.  War  was 
also  made  on  the  Rajpoots,  and  the  Rana,  or  chief  prince, 
compelled  to  sue  for  peace,  on  terms  most  favourable  to 
the  emperor. 

Jchanghire  was  a  man  of  talents,  and  would  have  proved 
himself  such  by  his  conduct,  had  not  Ins  councils  been  ren- 
dered vacillating  and  weak,  and  his  government  been  con- 
strained, by  the  influence  of  his  mistress  Noor  J=an.  Siie 
was  the  daughter  of  Aiaas,  a  Tartar,  and  was  born  in  the 
wilderness,  to  which  the  poverty  of  her  father  had  obliged 
him  to  flee.  Aiaas  afterwards  came  to  the  court  of  Jchan- 
ghire, and  being  a  man  of  considerable  abilities,  and  of 
probity,  he  was  soon  noticed  and  patronized  ;  his  daughter 
was  educated  with  the  greatest  attention  and  care,  and  she 
soon  became  one  of  the  most  accomplished  women  in  Asia. 
As  she  was  also  greatly  distinguished  for  her  beauty  and 
her  wit,  she  was  not  long  in  attracting  the  particular  notice, 
and  exciting  the  warm  affections,  of  the  young  prince  Se- 
lim. He  re<)UC5ted  his  father  Acber  to  demand  her  in 
marriage  for  him  ;  but  as  she  was  betrothed  to  Shere 
Afkhun,  one  of  the  most  accomplished  and  bravest  nobles 
in  India,  Acber  refused  to  interfere.  Stlim,  therefore,  was 
obliged  to  wait  till  he  ascended  the  throne,  when,  his  pas- 
sion still  being  as  ardent  as  before,  he  resolved,  by  what- 
ever means,  to  gratify  it.  Noor  Jean  was  by  this  time 
married  ;  but  this  circumstance  possessed  no  weight  in  the 
mind  of  the  ikw  sovereign,  lie  caused  lier  husband  to  be 
assassinated,  and  the  widow  to  be  conducted  to  the  royal 
Zenana.  She  soon  proved  that  she  did  not  bear  implaca- 
ble resentment  against  the  murderer  of  her  husband,  and 
that  ambition  was  more  powerful  in  her  breast  than  affec- 
tion. She  became  the  wife  of  Jchanghire,  and  siiortly  af- 
terwards her  influence  over  him  was  almost  without  limits. 
Her  father  and  brothers  were  raised  to  the  first  offices  in 
the  empire,  and  her  relations,  to  the  most  remote  degree, 
came  from  Tartary  to  the  Mogul  court,  where  she  heaped 
upon  them  wealth,  rank,  and  power. 

In  one  respect,  however,  her  influence,  and  the  situation 
'.o  which  she  was  raised,  was  beneficial  not  only  to  the  em- 
peror, but  also  to  the  kingdom  at  large.  Her  father  was 
appointed  prime  minister;  and  as  his  talents  were  not  weak- 
i^ned  nor  abused  by  his  elevation,  and  his  probity  remained 
unimpaired,  he  did  great  service  to  the  state.  Under  the 
name  of  Aclemad  ul  Uowlah,  he  exercised  the  office  of 
prime  minister  in  such  a  manner  till  his  death,  that  his 
name  is  to  this  day  revered  by  the  people  of  Hindostan. 
The  principles  upon  which  he  administered  the  govern- 
ment were  similar  to  those  upon  which  Acber  had  conduct- 


ed himself;  liC  regarded  the  industry  of  the  people,  not 
only  as  the  only  source  of  wealth  and  prosperity,  but  also 
as  the  surebt  defence  aj^ainst  foreign  foes,  and  the  host  pre- 
servative of  internal  quiet.  Forests  weiecut  down,  and 
towns  and  villages  were  built;  manufactures  flouiiihcd 
under  his  auspices;  but  it  was  to  the  improvement  of 
agiicullure  that  he  specially  directed  his  attention  and  his 
measures.  Those  provinces,  which  during  War  had  been 
desolated,  were  rcpeopled  and  cultivated.  Rtiigious  per- 
secution was  unknown;  the  Hindoo  and  the  M-.ilioinedaii 
were  equally  the  objects  of  his  care,  and  placed  equally 
under  the  protection  of  the  laws.  It  was  in  this  reign  that 
Sir  Thomas  Roe  was  sent  as  the  first  English  ambassador 
to  the  Emperor  of  Hindostan.  He  presented  a  coach  to 
Jchanghire  from  James  I.;  and,  in  spite  of  the  opposition 
of  the  Prince  Royal,  obtained  the  object  of  his  mission, 
which  was  leave  to  establish  a  factory  at  Sural.  In  the 
second  division  of  this  article,  the  European  establishments 
will  be  particularly  considered  ;  we  shall,  therefore,  only 
remark  in  this  place,  that  the  Portuguese  had  by  this  time 
acquired  considerable  settlements  in  Bengal  anclGuzerat; 
but  only  those  at  Guzcrat,  where  they  also  possessed  some 
extent  of  territory,  attracted  the  notice  of  the  court ;  and  it 
is  curious  to  observe  in  what  terms  the  author  of  the 
Ayeen  Acbarec  mentions  them.  Speaking  of  the  lands  of 
Guzcrat,  he  says,  "  By  the  neglect  of  the  king's  governors, 
several  of  these  districts  are  in  the  hands  of  Europeans." 
Ferishta  also,  mentioning  the  site  of  an  ancient  Hindoo 
temple  near  Diis,  says,  that  it  was  situated  in  the  districts 
that  were  subject  to  the  "  idolaters  of  Europe." 

The  rebellions  of  his  son.  Shah  Jehan,  embittered  the 
latter  part  of  his  reign;  and  these  rebellions  were  some- 
times fostered  and  strengthened  by  the  nobles,  whose  mar- 
tial habits  rendered  a  life  of  peace  irksome  to  them,  and 
sometimes  excited  by  the  intrigues  of  the  empress. 

Jchanghire  died  in  1628  :  at  the  time  of  his  death  he 
was  on  a  journey  to  Cashmere,  in  the  cool  and  beautiful 
vallies  of  which  he  was  accustomed  to  reside  during  the 
sultry  months  of  summer.  "  This  Monarch  had  the  cha- 
racter of  being  a  Deist,  because  he  protected  the  followers 
of  Brahma  and  Zoroaster,  and  even  tolerated  Christians  as 
well  as  Mahomedans  :  he  was  most  rigorous  in  administer- 
ing justice,  punishing  even  those  he  loved,  without  regard 
to  greatness  of  situation  or  office.  He  was  completely  free 
from  avarice  ;  and  his  disposition  was  forgiving.  In  pri- 
vate his  temper  was  capricious,  so  much  so,  indeed,  as  to 
bear  occasionally  the  character  of  insanity,  with  which  ma- 
lady his  unfortunate  son  Khosru  was  certainly  afflicted.  He 
was  naturally  indolent,  and  indulged  much  in  wine  and 
opium  ;  but  he  was  fond  of  literature,  and  has  left  a  well 
written  life  of  himself.  So  well  known,  and  so  well  be- 
loved was  he,  that  he  frequently  left  his  palace  in  a  sim- 
ple habit,  and  mixed  with  the  evening  parties  of  every 
rank  :  his  person  was  too  well  known  to  be  disguised  ;  but 
he  never  had  reason  to  repent  of  his  familiarity  with  his 
people." 

On  the  death  of  Jchanghire,  the  nobility  resumed  their 
intrigues,  in  the  hopes  of  preventing  the  succession  of  his 
son  Shah  Jehan ;  but  as  there  were  several  parties  among 
them,  each  with  a  different  view,  though  all  hostile  to  Shah 
Jehan,  their  schemes  were  defeated  by  their  own  want  of 
concord.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  they  might  not 
have  been  defeated  so  soon  or  so  easily,  had  not  the  em- 
peror received  the  valuable  assistance  of  the  talents  of 
Asiph  Jah  :  this  person  was  the  son  of  Aiaas,  and  conse- 
quently a  brother  of  Noor  Jean  ;  but  he  was  still  more 
closely  connected  with  the  emperor,  by  the  latter  having 
married  his  daughter.  By  means  of  this  man.  Shah  Jehan 
was  seated  peaceably  and  firmly  on  the  throne ;  and  he  no 
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less  rewarded  his  services,  than  secured  the  tranquillity 
and  prosperity  of  his  own  kingdom,  by  raising  him  to  the 
rank  of  vizier.  As  soon  as  the  intrigues  of  the  nobility 
were  quelled,  Shah  Jehan  caused  llie  male  descendants  of 
iJaber  to  be  put  to  death  ;  and,  in  order  to  make  the  peo- 
ple forget  this  cruelty,  he  held  a  festival,  which  surpassed 
in  magnificence  everything  of  the  kind  that  had  ever  been 
celebrated  in  the  East. 

During  the  first  years  of  his  reign,  he  was  prosperous 
and  happy  :  his  kingdom  flourished  ;  his  conquests  were 
extensive  ;  and  in  his  domestic  concerns  there  was  concord 
and  afl'ection.  His  father-in-law  continued  vizier  till  his 
death,  which  happened  in  his  72d  year — and  though  his 
measures  were  sometimes  despotic,  yet  they  were  generally 
wise  and  prudent,  and  productive  of  beneficial  results. 
The  empress  was  a  woman  of  an  amiable  and  gentle  dis- 
position, and  of  great  virtue  as  well  as  beauty;  she  con- 
ducted herself  with  so  much  prudence  and  propriety,  and 
with  such  strict  and  regular  regard  to  her  husband's  wish- 
es and  views,  that  she  obtained  unlimited  influence  over 
him  :  during  her  life,  he  had  no  other  wile,  and  when  she 
died,  he  raised  to  her  memory  a  beautiful  tomb,  of  the 
finest  raarble,  inlaid  with  precious  stones,  which  cost 
Z. 750,000. 

The  Mogu|  dominions  were  considerably  enlarged  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Shah  Jehan  ;  the  conquest  of  the  Decan 
was  pursued  with  great  vigour,  and  the  plunders  and  de- 
vastations perpetrated  there,  occasioned  most  of  its  princes 
to  make  submission,  and  acknowledge  the  emperor  as  their 
sovereign.  The  whole  of  Bengal  was  entirely  subdued  ; 
and  the  states  of  Tibet  and  Assam  were  kept  in  awe  ; 
Candahar  was  recovered  from  the  Persians  ;  Cashmere 
was  governed  by  a  vice-roy  from  Delhi ;  and  Guzerat  was 
reduced  to  obedience.  Golconda  was  in  part  actually  taken 
possession  of;  but  Bejapoorand  the  Carnatic,  together  with 
the  region  of  the  Gauts,  remained  in  the  power  of  their  an- 
cient possessors.  In  the  wars,  during  which  these  con- 
quests  were  achieved.  Shah  Jehan  was  principally  indebt- 
ed for  his  success  to  his  general  Mohabet,  his  son  Khan 
Ziman,  and  on  their  death,  to  the  military  talents  of  his 
own  sons.  There  were  four  of  them,  Dara,  Sujah,  Au- 
rengzebe,  and  Morad.  The  characters  and  talents  of  all 
these  were  distinctly  marked,  and  though  in  some  respects 
they  resembled  one  another,  yet  in  many  material  points 
there  were  great  and  striking  differences.  Dara  was  un- 
doubtedly most  richly  gifted  by  nature  of  all  the  sons,  both 
in  the  qualities  of  his  mind,  and  in  the  virtues  of  his  heart. 
Like  all  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Baber,  he  was  well 
versed  in  the  learning  of  Persia  and  Arabia;  and  he  caused 
himself  to  be  instructed  in  the  ancient  learning  of  Hindos- 
tan  by  some  Hindoo  Pundits,  whom  he  liberally  paid  for 
that  purpose;  he  was  even  anxious  to  acquire  some  insight 
into  the  literature  and  the  customs  of  Europe;  and  in  or- 
der to  gratify  his  desire  in  tijis  respect,'he  paid  great  at- 
tention to,  piotected,  aiTd  encouraged  the  Jesuits,  who  had 
a  college  at  Agra.  In  his  temper  he  was  frank,  far  beyond 
what  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  east  reciuire  or  sanc- 
tion ;  and  his  generosity  was  unbounded,  and  not  always 
under  the  guidance  of  a  discriminating  prudence.  In  his 
person  he  was  remarkably  handsome  ;  and  his  address  was 
elegant  and  insinuating.  Possessed  of  these  qualifications, 
he  was  deservedly  a  favourite  with  almost  all  classes  and 
descriptions  of  his  father's  subjects.  Sujah,  the  second 
son,  was  distinguished  for  his  prudence,  which  directed  or 
restrained  the  openness  of  his  temper,  and  the  generosity 
of  his  disposition,  much  more  than  Dara  was  inclined  or 
could  be  induced  to  do  :  but  his  prudence,  tliough  a  guard 
against  the  excess  of  these  qualities,  was  but  a  teeble  bar- 
lier,  when  the  attainment  of  pleasure  was  Sujah's  object ; 
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in  this  respect  he  was  weak  and  unrtsirained.  Both  these 
sons  were  distuiguished,  and  nearly  iii  an  eoual  degree,  for 
their  talents  and  success  aswarnois;  hut  the  third  son, 
Aurengzebe,  was  superior  to  either  of  his  brothers,  in  the 
politics,  the  skill,  and  the  bravciy,  which  a  slate  of  war- 
lure  demands.  As  he  was  inferior  to  his  brothers  in  the 
advantages  of  person  and  address,  he  endeavoured,  and  but 
too  successfully,  to  compensate  for  tnese  dericiencies,  by 
dissimulation  and  intrigue.  Wrapt  up  within  himself, 
though  apparently  open  and  artless,  he  tnrew  his  adversa- 
ries off  their  g«ard,  and  succeeded  at  one  and  tlie  same 
time,  in  concealing  his  own  sentiments  and  plans,  and  in 
developing  those  of  others;  when  it  was  necessary  ',o  gain 
over  his  opponents,  or  to  make  use  of  them  as  instruments 
in  his  own  hands,  he  displayed  wonderful  powers  of  ad- 
dress, and  exquisite  knowledge  of  the  weak  parts  of  the 
human  character.  It  is  evident  that  such  a  disposition  and 
habits  as  Aurengzebe  possessed,  aided  by  no  mean  talents, 
and  the  happy  and  not  common  art  of  having  these  talents 
always  at  command  exactly  when  they  were  wanted,  were 
capable  of  producing  much  good,  or  much  evil,  according 
as  they  were  directed.  Unfortunately,  ambition,  of  no  low 
standard,  was  the  ruling  passion  of  his  heart;  and  this  am- 
bition, which  aimed  at  as  high  power  as  lay  within  his 
reach,  he  was  resolved  to  gratify,  without  the  smallest  com- 
punction of  conscience,  regarding  the  measures  which  it 
might  call  upon  him  to  execute.  But  he  well  knew,  that 
as  he  was  not  the  oldest  son,  it  would  be  indispensably  ne- 
cessary to  keep  his  ambition  concealed  from  every  eye  ; 
he  therefore  aflected  the  habits  of  a  Faquir,  and  used  reli- 
gion as  a  mask  to  cover  his  designs.  The  distinguishing 
features  in  the  disposition  of  the  fourth  son  were,  violence 
and  impatience  ;  but  they  were  not  the  violence  and  impa- 
tience of  a  bad  heart,  or  of  an  unfeeling  temper  ;  they  were 
rather  constitutional  than  the  result  of  thoughtlessness  or 
vice,  and  they  were  accompanied,  as  is  often  the  case, 
where  they  are  of  this  venial  description,  by  a  great  share 
of  openness  and  sincerity;  in  courage  he  surpassed  all  his 
brothers.  Of  the  daughters  of  Shah  Jehan,  two  only  re- 
quire particular  notice  ;  the  eldest,  Jehanara,  resembled 
Djra  in  almost  every  respect ;  and  these  two  were,  of  all 
the  emperor's  children,  the  most  remarkable  for  filial  pie- 
ty, and  for  mutual  affection.  Roshenara  resembled  her 
brother  Aurengzebe  in  disposition  ;  and  this  similarity  in- 
duced her  always  to  support  his  interest  and  plans  as  far  as 
lay  in  her  power. 

Shah  Jehan,  who  had  a  clear  insight  into  the  characters 
of  his  sons,  was  very  apprehensive  that  on  his  death  dis- 
putes might  arise  among  them  :  partial  to  Dara,  not  more, 
perhaps,  because  he  was  the  eldest,  than  on  account  of  his 
excellent  qualities,  he  made  him  the  associate  ol  Itis 
throne,  and  cominartdcd  lespcct  to  he  paid  to  the  signet  of 
Dara,  equal  to  that  which  was  paid  to  his  own.  In  order, 
however,  that  this  might  not  rouse  the  jealousy  of  his  bro- 
thers, he  at  the  same  lime  made  Sujah  governor  of  Bengal, 
Aurengzebe  governor  of  the  southern  provinces,  and  Mo- 
rad governor  of  Guzerat.  But  this  very  measure,  in  one 
respect,  defeated  the  object  which  the  emperor  had  in  con- 
templation ;  for  Dara  being  necessarily  near  his  father, 
while  his  brothers  were  at  a  distance,  they  were  disposed 
to  regard  their  appointments  as  given  them,  not  so  much 
to  place  them  on  a  footir,g  with  Dara,  as  to  remove  them 
from  the  seat  of  government,  and  consequently  to  deprive 
them  of  the  chance  of  contesting  the  throne  with  him,  in  the 
event  of  their  father's  death. 

As  long  as  Shah  Jehan  continued  in  health  and  vigour, 
the  authority  of  Dara  was  not  questioned  by  his  brothers  ; 
but  in  the  year  A.  D.  165",  the  emperor  having  been  seiz- 
ed with  a  stroke  of  the  palsv,  was  obliged  to  give  up  the 
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entire  govcnmiciil  to  liis  clilcst  son.  As  soon  as  the  other 
brothers  hcaiil  of  their  father's  illness,  they  immediately 
anticipated  a  fatal  issue,  and  apprelicnding  the  dcslriiclion 
of  their  power  as  soon  as  Dara  should  ascend  the  throne, 
they  each,  without  comnnniicating  with  the  other  two,  re- 
solved to  niaixli  with  the  iitmost  expedition  to  Delhi.  The 
jntcUigenceof  the  approach  of  Sujah  fust  reached  the  seat 
of  Kovernnicnt ;  and  as  Dara  did  not  deem  it  piudcnt  to 
leave  Delhi  himself,  he  dispatched  his  son  to  oppose  Sujah. 
The  hostile  armies  met  near  Uen-jrcs ;  a  battle  w.is  fought, 
which  terminated  in  the  defeat  of  the  invader,  who  retrac- 
ed his  steps  into  Ijins^ul  for  the  purpose  of  raisini;  new 
forces,  IJnt  the  danger  with  which  Dara  was  surrounded 
was  very  little  lessened  by  this  defeat  :  Sujali,  from  the 
position  of  his  government,  had  been  obliged  to  commence 
Iiostilities  without  aid  from  his  broliiers  ;  I)ut  they  had  it 
in  their  power  to  unite  their  armies;  and  this  tliey  actually 
(lid  ;  Aurcngzebc,  on  his  march  from  the  Decan,  being 
joined  at  Brainpoor  by  Morad,  with  his  troops  from  Guze- 
rat.  While  Aurcngzebc  possessed  the  government  of  the 
Decan,  his  ambition  had  not  been  aslec|),  nor  had  it  been 
unaided  by  those  talents  and  habits,  which  were  so  well 
calculated  to  attain  its  gratification  in  the  most  unsuspi- 
cious and  certain  manner.  Mecr  Junila,  a  man  of  low  ori- 
gin, hut  of  an  enterprising  turn,  had  raised  himself  to  great 
power,  and  acquired  immense  wealth  at  the  court  of  the 
princes  of  Golconda  ;  but,  in  consequence  of  some  alTront 
■which  he  received,  he  fled  to  Aurcngzebe,  bringing  along 
vith  him  all  his  treasures.  To  make  this  man  his  friend, 
Aurengzebe  was  incited,  not  less  by  the  consideration  of 
his  riches  and  forces,  than  of  his  abilities;  accordingly  he 
received  him  in  the  most  kind  and  flattering  maimer,  and 
soon  gained  such  an  ascendancy  over  him,  that  he  found  no 
difficulty  in  persuading  him  to  join  in  the  attempt  to  de- 
prive Dara  of  the  throne  of  Delhi. 

As  the  united  forces  of  Aurengzebe,  Morad,  and  Rleer 
Jumla,  were  very  numerous,  Dara  resolved  to  oppose  their 
progress  by  every  means  in  his  power  ;  accordingly  an  ar- 
my, under  a  general  whom  he  could  depend  upon,  was 
stationed  on  the  banks  of  the  Ncrbudda,  to  contest  the  pas- 
sage of  that  river  ;  but  the  attempt  was  in  vain  ;  the  army 
of  Dara  was  defeated,  and  Dara  then  deemed  it  necessary 
to  advance  against  his  enemies.  The  brothers  met  near 
Agra;  a  battle  was  fought;  victory  seemed  doubtful  for  a 
considerable  time,  and  turned  in  favour  of  the  invaders  oidy 
in  conseciuence  of  an  apparently  trilling  circumstance. 
Dara  was  obliged  to  dismount  from  his  elephant  from  dif- 
ferent accidents;  and  the  soldiers  no  longer  seeing  him  at 
his  station,  were  panic  struck,  and  ficd.  Aurengzebe  and 
Morad  thus  gained  a  decided  victory. 

The  next  objects  which  Aurcngzebe  had  in  view  was 
the  capture  of  his  father  and  his  biotlTer  Dara;  to  accom- 
plish the  latter,  he  marched  without  loss  of  time  after  the 
battle  to  Agra  ;  and  that  city  presenting  the  prospect  of  a 
resistance,  which  he  had  not  leisure  or  means  to  overcome, 
he  had  recourse  to  stratagem,  and  thus  gained  possession 
of  it.  His  father  consequently  fell  into  his  power,  and  he 
imprisoned  him,  his  daughter  Jchanara,  and  the  ii.fant 
daughter  of  Dara,  in  the  fortress.  In  the  mean  lime  Dara 
had  fled  to  Delhi,  and  against  that  ciiy  Aurcngzebe  now 
directed  his  march.  HiUicrto  he  had  succeeded  in  per- 
suading his  brother  Morad,  that  it  was  for  his  sake  alone 
he  was  anxious  to  deprive  their  father  an<'!  brother  of  the 
throne  ;  and  that  the  only  reward  he  sought  fur  himself  was 
a  hermitage,  iii  which  he  might  spend  ihe  remainder  of  his 
life,  at  a  distance  from  the  cares  and  vanities  of  the  world. 
But  his  real  projixis  now  became  apparent,  and  Morad  re- 
gat  ded  him  with  suspicion  and  alarm.  As  Morad  was  the 
iavourite  of  the  troops,  and  besides  had  a  great  number  of 


personal  friends,  Aurcngzebe  resolved  to  remove  him  ; 
and  this  he  did,  not  in  his  accustomed  dark  and  crafiy  man- 
ner, but  openly  ;  for  having  invited  him  to  a  sum])tuous 
entertainment,  he  caused  him  to  be  seized  and  murdered. 
It  does  not  a[)pcar  that  this  most  violent  measure  created 
any  disturbance,  for  after  its  perpetration  Aurengzebe  im- 
mediately marched  to  Delhi.  He  did  not,  however,  assume 
the  sovereignty,  without  the  mockery  of  appearing  to  have 
it  forced  upon  him,  by  the  urgent  representations  and  en- 
treaties of  his  fiiends:  as  soon  as  he  became  emperor,  he 
took  the  appellation  of  Alumghire,  or  conqueror  of  the 
world. 

As  soon  as  Sujah  heard  of  the  death  of  one  of  his  brothers, 
the  defeat  of  the  other,  and  the  successful  enterprizc  of  .Au- 
rengzebe, he  collected  a  large  army,  and  commenced  his 
march  towards   Delhi  ;   as  he  was  now   the   only  obstacle 
which  stood    between  Aurengzebe  and  the  entire  and    se- 
cure possession  of  the  throne,  the  latter  immediately  made 
preparations  to  oppose  him  ;  and  as  soon  as  he   had  com- 
pleted   such   measures  as  were   necessary  to  keep    Delhi 
(liiiet  during  his  absence,  he  left  that  capital  with  a  power- 
ful army.     The  two  brothers  met  at  Kedgera,  about  thirty 
miles  from  Allaliabad  ;  the  battle  which  ensued  was  obsti- 
nate and  bloody,  but  it  terminated  in   the  defeat  of  Sujah 
Yet,  notwithstanding  this  defeat,  Sujah  was  ^ill  a  formida- 
ble opponent ;  and  his  farther  resistance  was  rendered  pe- 
culiarly harassing  to  Aurengzebe,  as  well  as  dangerous,  by 
the  following  circumstance.    Mahomed,  the  son  of  the  em- 
peror, was  attached  to  one  of  the  daughters  of  Sujah  ;   he 
was   placed   under  tlie  care  of  Meer  Jumla,  to  whom   was 
entrusted  the  pursuit  of  Sujah  ;  as  soon  as  the  two  armies 
approached  each  other,  Mahomed  took  an  opportunity  to 
leave  the  camp  of  Meer  Jumla,  and  to  join  his  uncle.  This 
circumstance  rendered  it  the  more  necessary  to  bring  Su- 
jah to  an  engagement  as  speedily  as  possible  ;  accordingly 
Meer  Jumla  attacked  him  at  Tanda,  a  town  in  the  province 
of  Bengal,  adjacent   to  the   ruins   of   the   ancient   city  of 
Gour,  and  again  defeated  him.     Aurengzebe,  as  soon  as  he 
heard  of  the  defection  of  his  son,  wrote  him  a  letter,  the  ob- 
ject of  which  was,  in  a  most   artful   manner,  to   rouse  his 
suspicions  of  his  uncle  and  father-in-law.     This  letter  had 
the  desired   effect ;   and   ^ijah  perceiving  that  Mahomed 
was  no  longer  happy  with  him,  sent  him  off,  along  with  his 
wife,  and  jewels  to  a  large  amount.     With  res])ect  to  him- 
self, having  no  longer  any  chance  of  opposing  Aurengzebe, 
or  even  of  standing  his  ground  in  the  plain  country,  he  fled, 
after  the  battle  of  Tanda,  to  the  Mountains  of  Tipperah. 
Among  these,  and  in  the  adjacent  countries,  he  wandered 
almost  forgotten  for  many  years,  till  at  length  he  was  de- 
stroyed, together  with  the  greater  part  of  his  family,  by  the 
Rajah  of  Arracan.     Mahomed,  as  soon  as  he  returned  to 
his  father,  was  thrown  into  prison,  where  he  remained  till 
his  death.     With  respect  to  Dara,  he  was,  if  possible,  stilj 
more  untortunatc  than  either  of  his  brothers  :     After  wan- 
dering about  in  the  deserts,  he  seeTns  to  have  taken  up  his 
residence  at  the  court  of  Jihon,  a  petty  prince  in  the  pio- 
viiicc  of  Bichar,  west  of  the  Indus.     At  first  he  was  hospi- 
tably received  ;  but  afterwards,  probably  in  consequence  of 
the  interference  of  .\urengzebe,  he  was  seized  and  sent  to 
Delhi.     There   he  was  obliged  to   mount  on  ai»  elephant, 
and  after  being  exposed  to  the  inhabitants  as  a  captive,  he 
was  murdered  by  the  orders  of  his  brother. 

Aurcngzebe  was  now  seated,  witliout  a  rival,  on  the 
throne  of  his  father;  the  empire  which  he  governed  was 
extensive  and  powerful  ;  at  the  death  of  Shah  JeUan,  it 
stretched  from  Cabul  to  the  Ncrbudda;  westward  of  this 
river  to  the  Indus;  and  to  the  eastward,  it  comprehended 
Bengal  and  Orissa.  To  the  south  of  the  Nerinidda,  the 
Moguls  had  reduced  the  countries  dependent  on  Brampore, 
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Auningabod,  A'.iniednagur,  and  Bedcr  ;  and  llicsc  had  been 
connected  into  one  goveinment.  This  lei  litory  was  bound- 
ed on  the  east  by  Berai-,  westward  by  the  lulls  towards 
Conciin,  and  by  the  dominions  of  Golconda  and  Bejapore  to 
the  south. 

As  Aurengzebe  had  governed  in  the  Decan  dtiring  his 
father's  lifetime,  it  is  not  surprising  that  his  ambition  di- 
rected its  views  of  conquest  principally  to  that  part  of 
India;  but  it  was  r.ot  till  the  year  1678  that  he  could,  in 
person,  and  wiih  all  his  force,  invade  this  district.  In  the 
mean  lime,  a  power  was  rising  up  in  the  Decan  to  resist 
the  onset,  and,  after  various  vicissiuides,  to  retaliate  on  his 
successors  the  injuries  of  his  sword.  This  was  the  state 
of  the  Mahrattas. 

In  the  ancient  fables  of  the  Hindoos,  the  term  Maharash- 
tra is  applied  to  a  gcogra])hical  division  of  the  Decan,  copi- 
prehending  principally  its  north-west  quarter.  It  is  sup- 
posed, that  the  original  country  of  the  Mahrattas  included 
Khandcsh,  Boglana,  and  part  of  Berar,  extending  in  a 
north-west  direction  as  far  as  Guzerat  and  the  Nerbudda. 
They  possessed  the  narrow  but  strong  country  that  boulers 
on  the  Concan,  and  stretches  parallel  with  the  sea  froni 
near  Siirat  to  Canara.  Tlie  original  Mahralta  state  com- 
preiiended  a  country  of  great  natural  strength,  interspersed 
with  mountains,  defiles,  anU  fortresses,  and  admirably  cal- 
culated for  defensive  warfare.  It  does  not  appear,  how- 
ever, that  the  original  Mahrattas  were  of  the  military  cast ; 
for  tl>e  names  of  their  principal  tribes  signified  farmer, 
shepherd,  and  cowherd.  It  appears  extraordinary,  that  a 
nation  so  numerous  as  the  Mahrattas  should  have  been  al- 
most unnoticed  in  Indian  history  till  the  'eign  of  Aureng- 
zebe.  Nursingh,  one  of  their  princes,  is,  indeed,  mentioned 
in  A.  D.  1391,  by  Ferishta;  but  it  is  probable  that,  prior  to 
the  time  of  Aurengzebe,  their  country,  like  the  other  parts 
of  the  Decan,  was  divided  into  little  principalities,  m^\u" 
of  which  depended  upon  the  neighbouring  Mahomeddi: 
chieftains,  but  were  never  completely  brought  under  sub- 
jection. 

In  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  Sevajee  suddenly 
arose';  one  of  those  men  who,  by  a  fortunate  conjunction 
of  rare  talents  and  rare  opportunities,  raise  nations  from 
obscurity  to  the  highest  pitch  of  fame.  His  father  had 
been  minister  to  the  king  of  Bejapore,  and,  having  obtain- 
ed possession  of  the  wealth  which  he  had  collected,  he 
raised  a  band  of  adventurers,  and  by  means  of  them  he 
seized  som^  strong  fortresses  in  the  mountains,  near  the 
sea  coast'.  The  security  of  these  retreats,  and  the  connec- 
tions he  had  in  the  army  of  Bejapore,  brouglu  numerous 
bodies  of  troops  to  his  service;  while  his  abilities,  and  the 
desire  of  opposing  a  Mahomedan  power,  induced  many  of 
the  rajahs  to  devote  themselves  to  his  cause.  Under  these 
circumstances,  tlie  king  of  Bejapore  judged  it  necessary  to 
send  a  strong  army  against  him  ;  but  he  first  seduced,  and 
aflcrvwards  murdered  the  general,  and  the  army,  deprived 
of  their  leader,  broke  up  and  dispersed. 

At  this  period  Aurengzebe  was  in  the  Decan.  He  had 
reduced  Golcondah  ;  but  being  obliged  to  return  to  Delhi, 
iie  was  apprehensive  that  his  conquest  would  be  wrested 
from  him  by  the  king  of  Bejapore.  He  therefore  endea- 
voured to  gain  the  Mahralta  chief  as  his  ally  ;  and,  by  con- 
gratulating him  on  his  success,  and  putting  him  in  posses- 
sion of  some  forts  adjoining  to  the  kingdom  of  Bejapore, 
lie  succeeded  in  his  schume.  Sevajee,  enterpr;sing  and 
crafty,  extf-ndeded  his  dominions,  till,  by  his  plunder  of 
Surat  in  the  year  1664,  he  roused  the  suspicions  and  tlie 
anxieties  of  .\urcngzelip.  Besides  the  abundance  of  its 
commerce,  this  city  v^ias  in  high  renown,  as  bci-igthe  part 
through  which  the  Moguls  made  their  pilgrini;\ge  to  Mec- 
ca, of  which,  in  the  archives  of  the  empire,  it  was  called 


the  por!.  Aurengzebe  felt  the  disgrace  as  well  as  the  detri- 
ment of  the  insult.  The  whole  army  of  the  Decan,  therefore, 
was  ordered  to  invade  the  Mahralta  territory;  but  Aurengzebe 
did  not  trust  entirely  to  force,  he  also  employed  stratagem- 
and  finding  that  Sevajee  made  a  most  obstinate  resistance, 
lie  used  all  his  arts  to  persuade  him  to  make  peace;  and 
not  only  succeeded  in  this,  but  also  prevailed  upon  him  to 
come  to  Delhi.  ^Vhen  he  arrived  at  this  city,  he  disco- 
vered that  he  had  been  deceived,  and,  burning  with  re- 
venge, he  contrived  to  escape,  and  place  himself  again  at 
the  head  of  bis  armies.  Aurengzebe  was  now  convinced 
that  he  had  stirred  up  against  himself  a  most  rancorous  and 
formidable  foe,  who  would  notonlydefeat  his  schemes  of  con- 
quest in  the  Decan,  but  most  probably  wrest  from  him  the 
territories  he  had  already  acquired  there.  To  reduce  him 
by  the  sword  was  out  of  the  question;  he  again  attempted 
stratagem,  but  without  success.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, Aurengzebe  resolved  to  employ  that  knowledge  of 
human  nature  which  he  so  eminently  possessed;  he  knew 
that  the  Mahralta  chief  was  actuated  by  the  most  unbound- 
ed ambition,  and  this  passion  he  hoped  to  manage  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  bring  about  his  destruction. 

In  the  year  1667,  Aurengzebe  ap])ointed  his  son  Maho- 
med Mauzum  to  the  {government  of  the  Decan;  and  the 
piincc  marched  from  Delhi  with  a  numerous  and  chosen 
army.  As  soon  as  he  reached  the  Mahralta  country,  he 
caused  his  troops  to  spread  along  the  foot  of  the  hills,  to 
the  north  and  south  of  Jenncah-gur,  in  such  a  careless  man- 
ner, that  the  bands  of  Sevajee  made  excursions  through 
them,  even  to  the  gales  of  Bejapore.  Aurengzebe,  inform- 
ed of  this,  wrote  in  a  threatening  and  displeased  tone  to 
his  son;  who,  in  his  turn,  openly  expressed  displeasure  at 
his  father.  At  last  there  seemed  to  be  no  doubt  that  the 
son  had  revolted.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Mahralta  chief 
iiad,  through  his  spies,  fully  informed  himself  of  the  state 
of  things  in  the  Mogul  camp;  he  was  not,  therefore,  sur- 
prised when  Mahomed  applied  to  him  for  assistance  against 
i.is  father  ;  but  Sevajee's  suspicions  were  raised  ;  he  dread- 
ed a  collusion  between  the  father  and  son  ;  and  this  he 
endeavoured  lo  ascertain  by  his  spies,  both  in  the  camp  of 
Mahomed  and  at  Delhi.  He  could,  however,  learn  or  con- 
jecture nothing  ;  still  he  resolved  to  continue  suspicious 
and  guarded,  till  at  last  Mahomed  was  convinced  that  it 
was  impossible  to  overreach  Sevajee.  From  this  plan, 
though  unsuccessful,  Aurengzebe  however  reaped  one  ad- 
vantage; for  it  had  fixed  such  general  distrust  on  his  son, 
as  was  likely  to  prevent  him  from  gaining  any  support  in 
any  future  intention  of  real  rebellion. 

About  this  period,  the  intrigues  of  the  Persians  had  in- 
cited several  of  tiie  Patau  tribes  of  Cabul  to  rebel  against 
Aurengzebe  ;  but  being  deprived  of  the  assistance  they  ex- 
pected by  the  death  ol  the  sophy  of  Persia,  they  weie  left 
to  the  mercy  of  Aurengzebe,  who  punished  them  wiih  vin- 
dictive severity.  It  was  in  the  Decan,  however,  that  the 
emperor's  schemes  were  carried  on  to  the  greatest  extent, 
and  with  the  most  zeal;  and  there  they  were  still  opposed  in 
the  most  forinid.ble  manner  by  the  Mahralta  chieftain. 
Sevajee  was  at  this  time  in  possession  of  all  the  lidge  that 
slrctches  from  Rajahpoor  to  Damaun;  besides  which,  he 
had  several'  detached  fortresses  of  great  strength  to  the 
eastward.  With  the  exception  of  Chaul,  he  was  in  pos- 
session of  the  sea  coast  from  the  river  of  Rajahpoor  to  the 
river  Pener,  which  flows  into  the  harbour  of  Bombay.  As 
it  was  evident  that  he  meant  to  attack  either  Surat  or  Au- 
runjrabod,  Aurcngzebe»s  generals  fixed  their  station  at 
Jenne;.n-gur,  which  was  the  most  proper  point  to  watch 
bis  niover.ients  in  either  diieclion.  Sevajee,  however, 
eluded  their  vigilance,  and  at  ihe  end  of  the  year  1669  he 
ti;ddcnly  aUacked  and  reduced  Surat.  This  insult  increas- 
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eil  the  indignation  of  the  emperor ;  but  as  lie  could  not 
spare  more  troops  Irom  near  Ins  own  person,  he  was  oblii;- 
ed  to  dispatch  them  intoihc  Dccan  even  from  the  province 
of  Ilahar.  lie  also  resolved  to  make  a  descent  on  the 
shores  of  the  Concan,  and  thus  compel  Sevajee  to  attend 
solely  to  the  defence  i.f  his  own  dominions.  Against  the 
fleet  which  was  lo  he  employed  in  the  transport  ol  tliesc 
troops,  the  Mahruia  chief  sent  one  of  his  generals,  ni  the 
hopes  of  bein;;  able  to  disUoy  it  in  the  harbour;  but  this 
expedition  piovt.l  unsuccessful.  The  plans  of  Aureng- 
zcbe,  however,  did  not  restrain  Sevajee  ;  by  his  prudence 
and  enterprise,  he  madually  enlarged  his  tcrruones,  and 
more  firmly  established  his  power. 

In  the  mean  time,  (he  rebellion  of  the  Patans  of  Cabul 
had  become  the  most  solicitous  concern  of  the  empire. 
One  entire  army,  conimandeil  by  the  Mogul's  governor  of 
Peshawer,  which  had  crossed  the  Indus,  was  destroyed  by 
them.  Kncouragcd  by  this  success,  they  became  more 
during,  and  formed  a  plan  whicli  mi.;!it  have  proved  fatal 
to  the  power  of  Auiciigzibc.  It  has  already  been  men- 
tioned, that  the  emperoi's  brother  Sujah  took  refuge  with 
the  rajah  of  Arracan,  by  whom  he  was  murdered.  It  hap- 
pened that  a  Patau  soldier,  who  had  served  in  the  army  of 
Sujah,  bore  such  a  resemblance  to  him  in  countenance  and 
figure  that  they  might  easily  have  been  mistaken  for  each 
other.  This  man  had  also  ac(;uircd  the  manners  and  dc^- 
portmenl,  as  well  as  some  minute  particulars  of  the  life 
of  Sujah,  in  a  surprisint^  degree.  This  adventurer  the 
Patans  produced  as  the  lawful  king  of  Hindostan,  and  all 
the  tribes  were  summoned  to  march  with  him  to  Delhi. 
As  they  could  bring  150,000  men  into  the  field,  and  were 
brave  and  active,  and  retained  an  hereditary  aversion  to  the 
Mogul  authoiity,  this  intelligence  alarmed  Aurengzebe, 
and  schemes  of  distant  c-oiK|uest  were  laid  aside  for  the  pro- 
tection of  his  throne.  As  he  was  not  a  man  either  disposed 
or  obliged  to  be  dilatoiy  in  his  movements,  he  immediately 
displayed  the  standard  of  the  empire,  marched  from  Delhi 
in  April  1674,  and  crossed  the  Indus  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
The  particulars  of  this  expedition  are  not  clearly  or  fully 
detailed  ;  but  it  appears  that  the  rebellion  was  soon  quelled, 
and  the  Patans,  though  not  completely  subdtied,  were  com- 
pelled to  retire  to  their  mountains,  and  the  emperor  return- 
ed to  his  capital  in  July  1676. 

Towards  the  Decan,  and  the  designs  of  Sevajee,  he  again 
directed  his  anxious  attention.  The  Mahratta  chief  was 
still  carrying  on  his  conquests,  and  had  even  penetrated 
into  the  Carnatic.  While  .\urengztbe  was  engaged  in 
warfare  with  the  PaUms,  he  was  obliged  to  pass  unnoticed, 
and  unreprcssed,  the  schemes  of  Sevajee  ;  and  he  piobably 
thought,  that  he  wouM  waste  his  force  uiiprofitably  at  such 
a  distance,  against  so  strong  a  country.  But  he  was  mis- 
taken in  this  idea  ;  for  Savajee  was  not  only  able  to  main- 
tain his  conquests,  he  also,  by  the  prudent  and  economical 
mode  in  which  he  conducted  his  wars,  drew  from  that  con- 
quest the  means  of  other  invasions.  Visiapore  now  became 
as  much  exposed  to  his  attacks  from  the  Carnatic  on  one 
side,  as  from  the  Concan  on  the  other;  and  the  rich  coun- 
;ries  to  the  south  of  the  Coleroon  by  at  his  mercy. 

Aurengzebe  intended  to  have  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
his  armies  in  the  Dccan,  having  found  that  his  generals 
were  not  equal  to  the  Mahratta  cliiefiain  either  in  talents 
or  skill  ;  but  his  persecution  of  the  Hindoos  had  stirred  np 
the  Rajpoot  tribes  in  Ajmeer,  and  he  deemed  it  necessary, 
in  the  first  place,  to  reduce  them.  Accordingly,  be  ad- 
vanced towards  their  country  in  ,the  year  1678.  On  the 
approach  of  his  army,  they  abandoned  the  plain,  and  secur- 
ed their  herds,  and  their  women  and  children,  in  the  vallies 
within  the  mountains.  Aurengzebe,  insensible  of  the  dan- 
gers he  was  about  to  encounter,  and  ignorant  both  of  the 


nature  of  the  country,  and  of  the  resources  and  army  of  the 
rajahs,  pushed  on  in  the  most  imprudent  manner,  till  at 
length  the  division,  which  he  himself  commanded,  was  unex- 
pectedly slopped  by  insuperable  defences  and  precipices  in 
front;  while  the  rajahs,  in  the  course  of  one  night,  closed 
the  p.isses  in  his  rear,  by  felling  the  overhanging  trees,  and 
from  their  stations  above  prevented  all  endeavours  of  his 
troops  to  remove  the  obstacle.  The  favourite  wife  of  the 
emperor,  who  had  accompanied  him  in  this  war,  was  in- 
closed in  another  defile  of  the  mountains,  where  she  was 
taken  prisoner.  The  emperor  himself,  unable  to  escape 
and  unwilling  lo  surrender,  was  exposed  to  all  the  horrors 
of  famine  ;  but  most  unexpectedly  and  unaccountably,  after 
being  thus  confined  for  two  days,  the  rajahs  withdrew  from 
their  stations,  and  permitted  him  to  escape.  The  cm- 
press,  also,  was  sent  back;  and  the  only  recompense  which 
tfic  rajahs  asked  in  return  for  this  moderation  was,  that  the 
empcior  would  refrain  from  destroying  the  sacred  animals 
of  tile  Hindoo  religion;  but  he  ascribed  their  forbearance 
to  fear  of  future  vengeance,  and  continued  the  war.  Ue- 
ing,  however,  a  second  time  exposed  to  imminent  danger, 
he  resolved  to  leave  the  conduct  of  the  campaign  to  his 
sons  Azini  and  Acber,  while  he  himself  retired  to  Ajmeer, 
with  his  body  guard  of  4U00  men.  His  sons  continued  the 
war  each  in  a  difierent  part  of  the  country  ;  but  neither, 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  had  been  able  to  force  the  passes  of 
the  mountains. 

We  must  now  return  to  the  Decan.  Sevajee,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  confederacy  of  princes  against  him,  had  been 
compelled  to  retreat;  but  his  spirits  were  not  broken,  nor 
his  plans  frustrated.  He  soon  resumed  offensive  measures, 
anil  was  again  successful  in  a  most  important  enterprise. 
A  convoy  of  money  for  the  use  and  support  of  the  Mogul 
army  was  coming  to  Aurungabad,  of  which  he  received 
early  intelligence.  He  resolved  to  intercept  it ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, with  a  detachment  of  his  best  cavalry,  he  set 
out,  and  fell  upon  the  convoy,  before  his  approach  was 
known,  within  a  few  miles  of  Brampore.  He  seized  and 
carried  off  the  whole  ;  but  the  excessive  fatigues  which 
he  had  undergone  in  this  rapid  march  produced  an-inflam- 
mation  of  the  breast.  His  illness  was  concealed  as  long 
as  possible  ;  but  it  proved  fatal  on  the  5th  of  April,  1680. 
At  the  period  of  his  death,  the  Mahratta  states  comprised, 
on  the  western  side  of  India,  all  the  coast,  with  the  back 
country,  from  the  river  Mirzeon  to  Versal,  excepting  the 
small  territory  of  Goa ;  to  'he  south,  Bombay,  Salsette, 
and  the  Portuguese  possessions  between  Bas^ein  and  Da- 
maun  ;  to  the  north,  along  the  other  side  of  the  ridge,  they 
comprehended  all  the  distiict  as  far  as  the  mountains  conti- 
nued to  the  westward.  The  length  of  the  whole  might 
be  estimated  at  -lOO  miles,  and  the  breadth  at  120.  At  the 
distance  of  300  miles  from  this  territory  he  was  in  posses- 
sion, towards  the  eastern  sea,  of  half  the  Carnatic.  The 
whole  had  been  acquired  by  his  own  abilities  and  enter- 
prise ;  and  he  left,  at  his  decease,  a  permanent  sovereign- 
ty, established  on  communion  of  manners,  customs,  lan- 
guage, and  religion. 

Aurengzebe  could  not  restrain  the  cmo'ions  of  his  joy 
on  hearing  of  Sevajee's  death,  nor  the  justice  due  to  his 
character,  which  he  had  denied  him  during  his  life.  "  He 
was,"  he  said,  "  a  great  captain  ;  and  the  only  one  who 
had  the  magnanimity  to  raise  a  new  kingdom,  whilst  he 
himself  had  been  endeavouring  to  destroy  the  ancient  so- 
vereignties of  India;"  he  r.dded,  that  his  armies  had 
been  employed  against  him  for  19  years,  and  nevertheless 
his  state  had  been  always  increasing.  He  was  accus- 
tomed to  apply  to  Sevajee  the  appellation  of  the  Moun- 
tain Rat. 

Aurengzebe  still  remained  at  Azmir,  directing  the  war 
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against  the  Rajpoots,  carried  on  by  two  different  armies, 
under  the  command  of  his  sons.  In  the  year  1681,  the 
army  of  Azim  took  the  city  of  Chittore  by  surprise,  where 
all  the  favourite  objects  of  Hindoo  worship  were  destroy- 
ed. The  rajahs,  however,  were  not  dispirited,  and  Au- 
rengzebe  deemed  it  prudent  to  recal  his  armies  from  the 
Dccan.  The  whole  lorce  of  the  empire,  which  could  with 
prudence  be  collected  to  one  spot,  was  now  employed 
against  the  two  Rajpoots,  under  the  command  of  the  three 
sons  of  the  emperor,  and  his  own  inspection.  Of  iheae 
sons,  the  youngest,  Acber,  was  turbulent,  arrogant,  and 
mischievous.  The  army  he  commanded  lay  nearest  the 
city  of  Ajmeer,  where  Aurengzebe  was  ;  and  Acber  was 
easily  bribed,  by  tlic  promise  of  the  support  of  the  ra- 
jahs, to  attempt  the  seizure  of  his  father,  and  the  placing 
himself  upon  the  throne.  The  scheme,  however,  was  be- 
trayed to  Aurengzebe,  and  Acber  judged  it  prudent  to 
escape  and  take  refuge  near  Guzerat.  Mauzum,  the  eld- 
est son,  was  ordered  by  Aurengzebe  to  follow  Acber,  and 
not  to  quit  the  pursuit  till  he  had  taken  him  :  the  fugitive, 
however,  ell'ected  his  escape;  and  on  the  1st  of  June, 
1681,  arrived  at  Pawleegur,  a  fort  at  the  loot  of  the  Ghauts, 
not  far  from  Bombay. 

Sambagee,  who  had  succeeded  Sevajee  as  chief  of  the 
Mahrattas,  was  at  this  time  at  Panda;  and  shortly  after- 
wards he  paid  his  personal  homage  to  Acber,  declaring, 
that  he  intended  to  accompany  him  with  30,000  horse 
ID  Brampore,  and  there  proclaim  hini  emperor  of  the  Mo- 
guls. 

Aurengzc  b?,  when  he  learnt  that  his  son  had  effected  his 
escape  into  the  south  of  India,  fully  impressed  with  the 
necessity  of  prompt  and  vigorous  measures,  sent  forward 
the  two  armies  commanded  by  his  sons,  and  soon  after- 
wards marched  from  Ajmeer  with  a  third  army,  which  he 
himself  commanded.  Before  he  set  out,  however,  he  con- 
cluded a  peace  with  the  Rajpoots  ;  they  agreed  to  surren- 
der the  district  of  Meirdah,  which  had  been  taken  from 
Chittore  by  Shah  Jehan;  and  the  emperor,  on  his  part, 
did  not  insist  on  the  capitation  tax — the  constant  source 
of  uneasiness  and  turbulence  with  the  Rajpoots. 

By  the  middle  of  November,  1681,  the  three  armies  had 
arrived  at  their  intended  stations.  Azim's  at  Ahmedna- 
gur,  Mauzum's  at  Aurungabad,  and  Aurengzebe  himself 
at  Brampore.  His  plan  was  to  attack  the  mountains  with 
his  land  forces,  while  his  fleets  should  act  against  the  fleet 
and  coasts  of  the  Mahratta  chief.  This  war  is  full  of  petty 
details,  rather  than  of  interesting  and  important  transa** 
tions.  Sambagee  continued  for  a  long  time  either  !<j  de- 
feat the  open  measures,  or  to  frustrate  the  secr^'  designs 
of  Aurengzebe,  till  at  length,  in  1689,  he  'Vas  betrayed 
into  his  hands,  and  murdered  in  the  most  barbarous  man- 
ner by  his  orders.  Prior  to  this  event,  Aurengzebe  had 
commenced  hostilities  against  the  kings  of  Bejapore  and 
Golconda,  and  he  soon  reduced  these  two  countries  com- 
pletely under  his  power;  but,  notwithstanding  these  suc- 
cesses, and  the  death  of  the  Mahratta  chief,  the  mountain- 
ous parts  of  Baglana  were  unsubdued,  and  he  expe- 
rienced great  difiiculty  in  prosecuting  his  conquests  on 
the  west. 

His  absence  for  so  long  a  time  in  the  Decan  encouraged 
the  tribes  in  the  north  of  his  empire,  particularly  the 
Rajpoots,  Patans,  and  Jats,  to  take  up  arms  :  this  %yas  the 
first  lime  that  the  Jats  appeared  otherwise  than  as  banditti. 
These  insurgents,  however,  were  soon  and  easily  quelled; 
and  the  emperor  appears  to  have  passed  the  remainder  of 
his  reign  unmarked  by  any  event  of  moment.  He  died  in 
the  year  1707,  in  the  90th  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of 
52  years.  Under  him,  the  Mogul  empire  reached  the  ut- 
most limits  to  which  it  ever  attained ;  it  comprehended 


the  country  frolii  the  10th  to  the  3Sth  degree  of  latitude,  and 
nearly  as  many  degrees  of  longitude. 

Notwithstanding  the  ambitious  projects  in  which  Au- 
rengzebe was  engaged  during  a  large  portion  even  of  his 
very  long  reign,  he  was  by  no  means  inattentive  to  the 
improvement  of  his  empire,  or  the  comforts  of  his  people. 
He  uniformly,  and  without  solicitation,  remitted  the  taxes 
in  those  districts  which  suffered  from  a  scarcity,  inunda- 
tion, or  the  ravages  of  war.  And  during  his  repeated  jour- 
nies  through  eve^  part  of  his  immense  empire,  he  care- 
fully noted  the  fifrms  which  were  cultivated  in  the  most 
careful  and  productive  manner;  and,  as  a  reward  to  the 
farmers,  he  either  remitted  or  lightened  their  taxes.  He 
built  colleges  in  all  the  principal  cities  of  Hindostan,  and 
schools  in  the  inferior  towns.  He  likewise  established 
several  public  libraries,  and  gave  rewards  to  learned  men 
Hospitals,  caravanseries,  and  bridges,  were  built,  and 
where  it  was  impracticable  to  build  bridges,  ferries  were 
established.  The  administration  of  justice  was  impartial ; 
and,  though  severe  and  cruel  in  many  of  his  measures  of 
foreign  or  general  policy,  he  was  by  no  means  so  in  the  in- 
ternal administration  of  his  empire.  So  averse  was  he, 
either  from  feeling,  principle,  or  policy,  to  panish  crimes 
with  death,  that  capital  punishments  were  nearly  disused 
during  his  reign. 

His  person  was  by  no  means  remarkable;  nor  was  his 
countenance  handsome  ;  but  his  features  were  marked 
with  strong  expressions  of  intelligence,  and  they  were  by 
no  means  disagreeable.  His  manners  were  prepossessing 
and  simple,  his  voice  was  harmonious,  and  he  wa^  a  good 
orator,  and  an  elegant  writer.  He  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  languages  of  Arabia  and  Persia,  <»nd  he  wrote 
the  Mogul  tongue,  as  well  as  the  various- dialects  of  India, 
with  ease  and  elegance. 

His  wealth  was  immense,  ^'"^s  revenue  exceeded 
32,000,000/.  sterling,  in  a  cou-^^T  where  the  products  of 
the  earth  are  about  four  tin^^  ^^  cheap  as  in  England. 
Even  after  many  years  J'  '^eak  government,  and  both 
public  and  private  dis"''t'*"<^^*i  Nadir  Shah,  when  he  in- 
vaded India,  carrit"'  ^^'^^  "i'h  him  from  the  royal  trea- 
sury of  Delhi  al^vs  80,000,000/.  sterling,  in  gold  and  jew- 
els ;  most  if  -"Ot  all  of  which  must  have  been  collected  by 
Aurengze^<^•  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  immense  wealth 
which  •'■6  'eft  behind  him,  the  magnificence  of  his  court 
\va=  unrivalled,  even  in  the  annals  of  the  East.  His  own 
oTess  was  simple,  except  on  days  of  festivals,  when  he 
wore  cloth  of  gold  and  jewels.  In  the  manners  and  ha- 
bits of  his  private  life  he  was  free  from  parade  and  osten- 
tation ;  but  he  encouraged  magnificence  in  his  nobles,  and 
required  it  in  the  governors  of  his  provinces. 

He  losu  every  morning  at  day-break  ;  and  after  going 
into  the  bath,  he  spent  half  an  hour  at  his  devotions,  and 
the  Fame  time  in  reading.  He  then  dressed.  At  seven 
o'c.'ock  he  went  to  the  chamber  of  justice,  where  he  ex- 
pected to  meet  his  judges.  Here  be  heard  appeals  from 
such  of  bis  subjects  as  thought  themselves  aggrieved, 
and  overlooked  the  last  decisions  of  the  courts  of  law. 
At  this  time  every  person  was  not  only  permitted,  but  en- 
couraged, to  approach  him.  To  those  who  were  poor  and 
necessitous  he  gave  money,  having  always  a  large  sum 
lying  on  a  bench  beside  him  for  that  express  purpose.  If  a 
well-grounded  complaint  was  made  against  any  of  his  no- 
bles, though  they  might  be  men  of  great  influence  and 
consideration,  or  even  his  personal  friends,  they  were  de- 
prived of  their  estates,  and  thus  degraded,  were  obliged  to 
appear  daily  at  the  hall  of  audience,  till  they  were  restor- 
ed to  their  rank  and  property,  by  offering  full  redress  and 
compensation  to  the  injured  party;  but  if  they^contmued 
contumacious,  they  were  banished,    At  nine  o'clock,  the 
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emperor  breakfasted  wiili  his  family;  after  this  he  ap- 
peared at  a  balcony  lariiiK  the  great  sijuaru  ol  his  palace. 
The  elephants  were  now  brouglu  out,  richly  caparisoned, 
as  well  as  his  state  horses,  to  be  reviewed  befuru  hiin  ; — 
feats  of  horseniansliip  and  combats  of  wild  beasts  took 
place.  At  eleven  o'clock  he  went  to  the  hall  of  audience, 
and  mounted  a  throne  covered  with  jewels;  before  him 
all  his  nobles,  in  two  ranks,  were  arranged,  on  rich  car- 
pets, wlien  the  ambassadors,  viceroys,  (generals,  and  visit- 
ors, were  introduced.  Each  peison,  oiLbeing  presented, 
made  an  onering  ;  and,  if  he  was  in  hii^n  favour,  the  king 
received  it  from  his  own  hand.  The  ceremonies  of  intro- 
duction consisted  in  bowing  three  times,  at  three  different 
intervals,  on  approaching  liie  throne,  and  the  same  on  re- 
tiring. When  a  new  dignity  was  conferred  on  any  noble, 
a  dress  of  slate,  two  elephants,  iwo  horses,  a  camp  bed,  a 
sword,  warlike  insti  umenls  and  ensigns,  his  patent,  and  a 
sum  of  money,  were  given  him  by  the  emperor.  The  hall 
of  audience  was  a  most  ma,.'nificenl  and  splendid  apart- 
mcn;  ;  its  roof  was  of  silvtr;  the  rails  which  dividi  il  it 
from  the  courts  were  of  gold,  and  the  other  rails  of  sil- 
ver. It  opened  into  a  laige  square,  where  Aurengzebe 
reviewed  his  troops.  A  second  square  was  occupieil  by 
the  lower  order  of  nobility  ;  a  third  by  artizans,  who  caiue 
to  exhibit  their  manufactures,  and  who  received  rewards 
according  to  their  merits;  and  a  fourth  was  filled  by 
huntsmen,  who  presented  wild  animals  and  game.  The 
cmi>cror  spent  two  liours  in  this  hall,  after  which  he  retir- 
ed to  i.is  bathing  chamber  with  his  oflicers  of  state,  and 
regulated  the  common  alTuirs  of  the  kingdom.  lie  spent 
uii  .nour  at  ii-ble,  and  in  the  hot  season  slept  half  an  hour 
after  dinner.  >t  four  o'clock  he  appeared  in  the  balcony 
over  the  great  gai.  of  the  palace,  when  a  mob  usually  col- 
lected round  him  witi.nctitions  and  complaints,  from  this 
he  retired  to  prayers,  ana.|,cnce  to  the  bathing-room  again, 
where  the  vizier  and  oth,.-  ministers  assembled.  Yhe 
council  frequently  sat  late,  htr  t|,u  usu^I  hour  for  the  em- 
peror's retiring  was  nine  o'clock.- 

Such  was  the  mode  in  which  Aui>,,(vzebe  spent  the  day 
while  he  was  at  Delhi,  as  described  \,^  Uernier.  Even 
when  he  was  on  a  journey,  the  court  of  "/isiice  was  held 
in  the  camp,  at  the  same  hours  as  in  the  cil,  ^ui  as  it 
might  have  been  inconvenient,  or  beyond  the  v„ca„s  of 
many,  to  follow  the  king  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  j-sticc 
to  these  was  granted  a  sum  adequate  to  defray  their  \.,-yl. 
veiling  cxpenccs. 

That  most  curious  traveller,  Bern ier,  who  followed  the 
camp  of  Aurengzebe  from  IJelhi  to  Cashmere,  describes, 
with  great  accuracy,  the  immense  moving  city.  The  guard 
of  cavalry  consisted  of  's.TJOO  men,  that  of  infantry  of 
10,000.  It  was  computed  that  the  camp  contained  150,000 
horses,  mules,  and  elephants;  50,00)  camels;  5U,Ooo  ox- 
en; atid  between  300,000  and  400,000  persons.  Almost 
all  Delhi  followed  the  court,  whose  magnificence  suppos- 
ed its  industry. 

Such  is  the  picture  of  the  manners  and  magnificence  of 
the  Mogtil  empire  at  the  period  of  Aureng/.ebe's  reign, 
when  it  had  attained  its  utmost  extent  and  splendour,  and 
before  the  peculiarities  of  its  manners  were  broken  in  up- 
on by  the  intermixture  of  those  of  foreign  nations. 

Aurengzebe  seemed  sensible,  before  his  death,  that  his 
empire,  which  had  been  extended  so  much  by  himself,  by 
means  not  the  most  justifiable,  and  which  was  composed 
in  a  great  dei;rec  of  pans  so  discordant  and  dibtani,  would, 
in  all  probabili;y,  not  long  remain  quiet  and  undivided  ; 
and  this  apprehension  was  increased  by  his  observatioii 
and  experience  of  the  character  of  his  sons.  It  has  been 
thought  that,  under  this  apprehension,  he  made  a  parti- 
tion of  it  before  bis  death;   but  this  statement  or  conjec- 


ture is  not  accurate;  for  in  two  letters,  which  are  cxtar.;, 
written  by  him  to  two  of  his  sons,  a  few  days  before  his 
death,  he  does  not  even  allude  to  any  intention  of  dividing 
the  empire.  In  these  letters,  iiowcvcr,  he  expresses,  iii 
doubtful  terms,  his  apprehensions  of  civil  wars,  lie  lei: 
behind  him  four  sons  ;  Mauzum,  afterwards  emperor  un- 
der the  title  of  Bahauder  .Shah  ;  Azim,  and  Kaum  Buksli, 
\i-ho  severally  contested  the  empire  with  their  elder  brc- 
ther;  and  Acber,  who,  thirty  years  before,  had  been  en- 
gaged in  rebellion,  and  fled  into  Persia.  Scarcely  was  Au- 
rengzebe dead,  when  a  civil  war  broke  out  between  tnt; 
partizans  of  Manzum  and  Azim.  The  former  approached 
from  Cabul,  and  the  latter  from  the  Uecan,  and  disputed 
the  possession  of  the  empire.  Their  respective  armies 
consisted  ol  about  300,000  men.  Near  Agra  a  battle  was 
fought,  in  which  Azim  was  slain,  and  his  brother  was  con- 
firmed in  his  kingdom;  for  Kaum  Buksh  was  not  more 
successful  in  his  attempts  than  Azim.  He  reigned  nearly 
five  years,  lie  seems  to  have  been  a  prince  of  consider- 
able talents,  and  who  paid  great  attention  to  business;  but 
his  efl'orts  to  keep  the  empire  up  to  that  high  pitch  of 
greatness,  and  to  that  firm  state  of  consolidation  and 
strength,  to  which  Aurengzebe  had  raised  it,  were  utterly 
fruitless.  In  fact,  the  long  absence  of  his  father  in  the 
Decan  liad  given  rise  to  many  disorders,  and  sown  the 
seeds  of  much  discontent  and  sedition  near  the  seat  of 
empire.  B.thauder  Shah  very  wisely  quilted  the  scene  of 
his  father's  mistaken  ambition,  as  soon  .is  he  had  succeed- 
ed K.  crushinii,  the  rt- be bioii  of  his  brother  Kaum  liuksh, 
which  had  been  raised  in  that  district.  The  R.ijpoot  pi  inces 
of  Ajnietr,  who  had  taken  advantage  of  .\urengzebe's  ab- 
sence in  the  Decan,  next  c-vUcd  for  his  attention.  They 
had  formed  a  strong  ('.onfederat;y,  against  which  he  was 
about  to  act,  when  an  evil  of  a  more  pressing  nature  drew 
tiie  einperor's  thoughts  and  mea*ures  to  anuiher  quarter. 
A  short  time  before  Autengzebe's  death,  the  Sciks,  a  par- 
ticular sect  of  religionists,  who  had  established  themselves 
along  the  foot  of  the  eastern  mountains,  during  the  reign 
of  Shah  Jeban,  were  governed  by  (-looro  Govind.  This 
chief  new-modelled  their  whole  government, and  conven- 
ed them  into  a  band  of  ferocious  soldiers.  The  Seiks  re- 
vere him  as  the  founder  of  their  greatness  and  independ- 
ence. During  the  confusion  which  took  place  in  flindos- 
tan,  on  the  death  of  Aurengzebe,  they  increased  in 
strength,  and  laid  waste  the  country  under  the  command 
of  a  bairaggi,  or  religious  mendicant.  These  the  empe- 
f*'"  mnrched  against  in  person,  and  succeeded  in  defeat- 
ing- rUeir  leader  was  taken  prisoner,  and  executed.  After 
this  theeiiMieror  look  up  his  residence  at  Lahore,  for  the 
purpose  of  kcc.Vmg  the  Seiks  in  check.  Here  he  died,  af- 
ter a  short  illness,  in  the  year  1712. 

A  War  for  the  suce^ission  commenced  immediately 
among  liis  four  sons.  The  second  took  possession  of  the 
imperial  treasures;  but  he  was  opposed  by  his  three  bro- 
thers, who  agreed  to  divide  the  empire  among  tliem.  A 
\jattlc  was  fought,  in  which  the  second  son  was  killed.  But 
on  this  success,  only  the  youngest  son  was  ready  to  carry 
iiiloexccution  the  agreement  to  divide  the  empire;  and  as 
the  other  two  brothers  refused  to  coincide  with  him,  ano- 
ther war  commenced,  which  ended  in  the  death  of  tlieyoung- 
cst.  Only  the  oldest  and  third  brothers  now  remained  ;  aiid 
as  the  oldest  was  supported  by  an  Omrah  in  high  trust,  a 
man  ol  great  talents  and  intrigue,  he  'at  last  succeeded  in 
gannng  possession  of  the  throne,  after  a  third  battle,  in 
which  his  brother  was  slain. 

The  low  and  disgusting  vices  of  Jehaundcr,  who  was  now 
emperor,  together  with  the  pride  of  the  Omrah,  who  had 
raised  him  lo  llie  throne,  soon  proved  his  destruction. 
1  lie  two  brothers  Seids  Abdoola  Khan,  and  Mi  Khan,  ori- 
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s^iiially  soldicis  of  foitune,  liad  raised  themselves  to  govern- 
ineiils  in  the  eastern  provinces,  during  the  troubled  times 
that  succeeded  the  death  of  Aurengzebe.  Tliese  two 
chiefs  resolved  to  place  Ferokshere,  grandson  of  Bahau- 
<ler  Shah,  and  of  course  great  grandson  of  Aurengzebe,  on 
the  Mogul  throne;  and  having  raised  a  large  army,  thev 
attacked  and  defeated  Jehaiinder  near  Agra,  in  the  year 
1712.  The  emperor  was  killed  in  this  battle,  and  for  some 
lime  the  capital  was  deluged  with  the  blood  of  his  nobles. 
Ill  order  to  secure  the  throne  to  Ferokshere,  all  who  might 
aspire  toil  were  branded  with  hot  irons, and  afterwards  im- 
prisoned. In  the  following  year  the  Seiks  again  appeared 
in  arms;  and  in  1716,  they  had  become  so  formidable,  that 
the  emperor  marched  against  them  at  the  head  of  his 
grand  army.  But  the  particulars,  or  precise  issue  of  the 
campaign,  are  not  known. 

The  two  chieftains  who  had  raised  the  emperor  to  the 
Uirone,  thinking  themselves  slighted  on  account  of  his  fa- 
vourites, imprisoned  him  altera  reign  of  six  years,  in  1717, 
and  placed  one  of  the  royal  family,  whom  they  released 
iVom  confinement,  in  his  stead  ;  him  they  deposed  and 
murdered,  and  also  his  brother.  Thus  in  the  space  of  ele- 
ven years  from  the  death  of  Aurengzebe,  five  princes  of 
liis  line  who  had  mounted  the  throne,  and  si.\  others  who 
had  been  competitors  for  it,  had  been  disposed  of.  The  Seids 
had  the  disposal  of  the  seat  of  government,  and  nominally 
of  the  empire  at  large;  but  an  incurable  anarchy  had  been 
introduced  into  all  the  provinces,  the  governors  of  which 
were  strongly  disposed  not  only  to  coincide  with  the  Seids 
in  their  want  of  allegiance  to  the  head  of  the  empire,  but 
even  to  dispute  the  power  of  the  Seids  themselves. 

In  the  year  1720,  Mahomed  Shah,  grandson  of  Bahau- 
derShah,  who  since  the  accession  of  Jehaunder  Shah  had 
been  in  confinement,  was  placed  on  the  throne  by  the 
Seids.  His  first  enterprise  was  against  the  Seids  them- 
selves. Warned  by  the  fate  of  his  predecessors,  he  was 
convinced,  that  till  they  were  reduced  to  the  rank  of  sub- 
jects, he  could  not  be  emperor.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  he 
liad  cautiously  and  gradually  strengthened  his  own  influ- 
ence and  power,  he  began  to  reduce  theirs.  But  they  had 
been  too  long  the  virtual  rulers  of  the  empire  to  submit 
quietly  ;  and  having  numerous  friends  and  partizans,  they 
openly  rebelled  against  their  sovereign.  A  battle  en- 
sued, in  which  they  were  defeated,  and  their  defeat  was 
followed  by  the  emperor's  acquiring  his  full  and  legitimate 
power. 

But,  in  consequence  of  the  agitated  and  disturbed  state 
of  the  empire,  the  distant  parts  of  it,  especially  those  which 
liad  been  added  to  it  recently,  loosed  their  allegiance  and 
dcpendancc  ;  particularly  the  Uccan,  of  which  Nizam  ul 
Moolk  was  viceroy.  This  majj  having  been  affronted  by 
the  Seids  while  they  were  in  power,  resolved  to  avenge 
himself  upon  the  emperor.  He  accordingly  remained  al- 
most constantly  at  the  seat  of  his  government ;  and  his  mea- 
sures while  there  created  great  suspicion  and  alarm.  In 
order,  if  possible,  either  to  tempt  him  from  his  plans,  or  to 
get  him  into  his  power,  the  emperor  invited  him  to  coiirt, 
and  offered  him  the  situation  of  vizier.  But  he  was  too 
enlightened  and  cautious,  or  too  amijitious,  to  accept  of  this 
ofier.  As,  however,  he  was  sensible  that  by  himself  he 
stood  little  chance  of  succeeding  in  his  designs  of  render- 
ing the  Decan  independent,  he  cast  his  thoughts  rotmd  for 
assiflance  ;  and  on  many  accounts  the  Mahratlus  seemed  to 
him  best  calculated  to  answer  his  object. 

The  power  and  territories  of  the  Mahrattas  had  been  gra- 
dually increasir.f^.  Enterprising  and  active,  commanded 
by  princes  who  in  a  high  degree  possessed  these  charac- 
teristics of  the  nation,  and  surrounded  by  weak  and  divided 
states,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  they  succeeded  in  gra- 


dually extending  their  dominions,  and  in  striking  awe  into 
their  neighbours.  Early  in  the  reign  of  Mahomed  Shah, 
they  had  imperiously  demanded  and  received  tribute  from 
him,  under  the  condition  that  they  would  lay  waste  or  seize 
the  provinces  of  Jviahvah  and  Ajmeer  ;  and  this  tributf. 
amounted  to  one-fourth  of  the  net  revenue  which  he  derived 
irom  these  provinces.  As  might  have  been  expected, 
however,  they  were  not  long  satisfied  with  this  tribute,  fov 
they  invaded  and  conquered  the  greatest  part  of  Mahvah. 
A  short  time  afterwards  they  seized  upon  the  other  part, 
as  v/ell  as  upon  the  province  of  Ajmeer.  The  INIahrattas, 
therefore,  were  by  no  means  unwilling  to  listen  to  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Nizam  ;  but  their  object  was  not  so  much  to 
assist  them  as  to  benefit  themselves  ;  and  they  hoped,  dur- 
ing the  disputes  and  wars  between  him  and  the  emperor, 
that  they  should  be  able  still  further  to  extend  their  ter- 
ritories. 

In  tiie  year  1738,  the  Nizam,  having  arranged  all  his 
plans,  and  believing  himself  sufficiently  powerful  to  cany 
litem  into  execution,  came  to  court  attended  by  a  large  bo- 
dy of  armed  followers.  He  had  already,  by  his  intrigues 
and  bribes,  procured  a  large  party  there  ;  but  on  his  arrival 
he  found  that  the  opposite  party  was  too  strong  for  him. 
At  the  head  of  it  was  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  army 
of  the  empire.  The  Nizam  had  now  gone  too  far  to  re- 
treat ;  and  as  the  Mahrattas,  though  acting  with  him  in  the 
middle  provinces,  could  be  of  no  use  where  support  was 
chiefly  wanted,  he  directed  his  thoughts  to  another  quar- 
ter. 

At  this  period  Nadir  Shah,  the  usurper  of  the  Persian 
throne,  had  invaded  the  province  of  Candahar,  and  was  be- 
sieging the  fortress  of  Candahar  itself.  This  province, 
which  had  long  formed  part  of  the  Mogul  empire,  at  this 
time  was  held  by  an  Afghan  chief.  The  siege  lasted  IS 
months.  After  it  was  finished,  Nadir  prepared  to  invade 
Cabul.  The  Nizam,  informed  of  these  things,  resolved  to 
invite  Nadir  to  invade  Hindostan.  By  some  it  is  said,  that 
it  was  in  consequence  of  this  invitation  alone,  that  Nadir 
entered  Hindostan  ;  but  according  to  others,  while  he  was 
in  Cabul,  the  imprudence  of  Mahomed  affronted  the  Per- 
sian ambassador,  and  this  aflforded  an  immediate  pretext 
for  the  invasion  of  his  master.  However  this  may  be,  in 
the  year   17,'59  Nadir  Shah  entered  into  Hindostan. 

A  kind  of  infatuation  seems  to  have  prevailed  in  the  Mo- 
gul councils.  The  army  was  not  half  assembled  ;  and  Ma- 
homed had  marched  only  a  day's  journey  from  Delhi  into 
the  plains  of  Carnawl,  when  Nadir,  who  had  by  this  time 
leduced  Lahore,  defeated  him,  with  the  loss  of  Douran, 
the  commander  in  chief  of  the  army,  and  his  best  and  bra- 
vest minister.  It  appears  that  before  this  fatal  battle.  Na- 
dir was  so  little  confident  of  success,  that  he  offered  to 
evacuate  the  empire  for  50  lacks  of  rupees.  But  the  in- 
trigues of  the  Nizam  and  his  party  induced  the  emperor 
not  only  to  refuse  this  sum,  but  after  the  battle  to  throw 
himself  on  the  clemency  of  Nadir.  The  first  consequence 
of  the  battle  was  the  reduction  of  Delhi.  At  first  the  strict- 
est discipline  prevailed  among  the  Persians  ;  no  one  was 
molested  ;  and  the  emperor,  after  having  been  kept  a  state 
prisoner  with  his  family  for  a  few  days,  was  permitted  to 
return  quietly  to  his  palace.  But  though  this  strictness 
of  discipline  was  maintained,  and  this  moderation  shown 
with  r«  gard  to  the  emperor,  the  conqueror  was  intent  ot\ 
plunder,  and  tlie  scene  was  soon  changed.  A  (juarrcl  hav- 
ing arisen  in  the  bazar  of  Delhi,  one  of  those  engaged  sud- 
denly called  out  that  Nadir  Shah  was  dead,  and  that  now 
was  the  time  to  free  Delhi  from  the  Persians.  A  massacre 
instantly  commenced  ;  and  during  the  whole  night,  the 
city  was  a  scene  of  confusion  and  murder.  The  inhabitants, 
however,  had  sjon  ample  and  dreadful  reason  to  repent  ot 
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tlieir  precipitancy  ;  lor  al  day-hglu  Nadir  gave  orders  for 
Kcncral  massacre,  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex.  1  Iv 
carnage  lasted  from  sun-iisc  till  midday,  when  the  empe- 
ror and  his  nobles  appeared  before  Nadir  Shah,  and,  lor 
the  sake  of  Mahomed,  he  was  induced  to  pronoiuicc  the 
words  "  I  forgive."  Instantly  the  carnage  stopped,  but  its 
effects  continued  ;  for  many  Hindoos  as  well  as  Moguls,  in 
order  to  save  their  women  from  pollution,  had  set  hre  to 
their  houses,  and  burned  their  families  and  cflccts.  1  hcse 
tires  spread,  and  the  city  soon  presented  a  most  dteadlu 
scene  of  ruins.  The  dead  bodies  occasioned  a  pestilential 
disorder  among  the  comparatively  few  inhabitants  that  sur- 
vived ;  and,  as  always  is  the  case  during  the  prevalence  ol 
any  dreadful  calamity  of  this  nature,  every  species  of  crime 
and  immorality  was  indulged  in.  In  order  to  extort  con- 
fessions of  treasures,  piivate  muidcis  were  committed  ;  the 
lies  of  friendship  and  blood  were  forgotten.  The  evil, 
however,  was  not  yet  at  its  height :  famine  was  added  to 
pestilence,  murder,  and  plunder  ;  and  hundreds  of  persons, 
desperate,  and  hopeless  of  escaping  from  such  accumulat- 
ed distress,  and  unable  to  bear  the  sight  of  those  whom  they 
had  loved  and  respected  either  Hilling  under  it,  or,  what 
was  worse  in  their  estimation,  giving  themselves  up  to 
the  commission  of  every  crime,  put  an  end  to  their  own 
lives. 

At  length,  after  having  had  possession  of  Delhi  for  about 
six  weeks.  Nadir  left  it ;  but  he  left  it  almost  a  desert; 
for  it  is  said,  that  100,000  of  its  inhabitants  had  been  mas- 
sacred by  his  troops,  or  destroyed  by  fire,  pestilence,  or 
famine.  A  treaty  had  been  concluded,  by  which  he  con- 
iirmed  Mahomed  on  the  throne  of  all  the  provinces  east  of 
the  Indus,  reserving  those  to  the  west  for  himself.  He 
also  married  his  son  to  a  grand-daughter  of  Aurengzebe. 
He  carried  with  him  three  millions  and  a  half  sterling  in 
money  from  the  royal  treasury  ;  one  million  and  a  half  in 
plate;  fifteen  millions  in  jewels;  the  celebrated  peacock 
throne  valued  at  a  million;  other  thrones  of  inferior  value  ; 
and  the  canopy  for  the  royal  elephant,  estimated  at  eleven 
millions;  besides  500  elephants,  a  number  of  horses,  and 
:hc  imperial  camp  equipage.  A  fine  to  the  amount  of  five 
millions  was  exacted  from  the  nobles  and  other  inhabitants  ; 
so  that,  if  to  these  sums  be  added  the  plunder  of  the  sol- 
diers, the  estimate  that  62  millions  were  carried  away,  will 
not  be  deemed  beyond  the  truth. 

No  empire,  after  such  devastation  committed  in  its  capi- 
tal, could  soon  have  recovered  its  strength  ;  but  with  re- 
spect to  the  Mogul  empire,  its  restoration  was  absolutely 
impossible.  It  was  loosened  from  its  foundation ;  and 
there  were  those  on  every  side  of  it,  who  were  prepared  to 
hasten  its  downfall.  The  departure  of  Nadir  left  the  Ni- 
zam in  possession  of  the  whole  remaining  power  of  the  em- 
pire ;  but  he  preferred  an  independent  kingdom  in  the  De- 
tan  to  the  government  of  a  feeble  and  declining  state. 
About  this  time,  Bengal  became  independent  of  Delhi,  un- 
der Aliverdy  Cawn,  (see  Bkngal)  ;  and  not  long  after- 
wards, a  vast  army  of  Mahrattas,  both  from  Poonah  and 
Berar,  for  they  were  now  divided  into  two  states,  invaded 
it,  under  the  pretence  that  their  object  was  to  recover  it  for 
the  emperor.  Tlie  Mogul  empire  now  became  a  prey  to 
all  the  neighbouring  states  that  were  siifTicienlly  contigu- 
ous and  powerful  to  attack  it.  The  Rohillas  erected  an  in- 
dependent state  on  the  east  of  the  Ganges,  within  80  miles 
of  Delhi. 

They  were  originally  an  Afghan  or  Patan  race,  who 
emigrated  from  the  province  of  Cabnl  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  18th  century.  They  then  consisted  of  several 
independent  tribes,  who  acted  in  concert  when  necessary, 
and  were  remarkable  for  the  hatred  which  subsisted  be- 
tween  them  and  the  Mahrattas.     About  the  year  1720,  the 


Afghan  chiefs  Bisharat  and  Daood,  accompanied  by  a 
great  numl)er  of  their  countrymen,  came  into  Hindostan 
in  ((uest  of  military  service.  Here  they  established  them- 
selves. Daood  was  succeeded  as  their  principal  leader  by 
Ali  Mahomed,  under  whom,  taking  advantage  of  the  dis- 
tracted stale  of  Hindostan,  they  acquired  the  territory 
which  has  been  mentioned,  to  which  they  gave  the  name 
of  Roliilcund. 

In  the  years  1740  and  1741,  the  Mahrattas  invaded  the 
Cariialic  ;  and  the  intelligence  of  these  invasions  hastened 
the  departure  of  the  Nizam  from  Delhi  to  the  Decan  ;  for 
the  Carnatic  was  included  in  his  government,  and  lie  was 
anxious  to  recover  it.  Before  however  he  left  Delhi,  he 
delegated  his  power  at  court  to  his  eldest  son.  On  his 
arrival  in  the  Carnatic,  he  succeeded  in  settling  it  for  the 
present ;  but  this  part  of  the  Mogul  empire  was  now  nor 
only  really  but  nominally  rendered  independent. 

In  the  year  1747,  Nadir  Shah  died  ;  and  in  the  confu- 
sion which  followed,  Abclalla  Ahmed  Shah,  a  soldier  of  for- 
tune, who  had  been  raised  to  high  rank  by  Nadir,  seized 
on  the  eastern  part  of  Persia,  and  on  the  contiguous  pro- 
vinces of  India,  whicii  had  been  ceded  by  Mahomed  to 
Nadir.  Tliese  he  formed  into  a  kingdom,  and  united  it  to 
Cabul,  of  which  he  had  also  made  himself  the  chief.  The 
provinces  thus  wrested  from  the  Mogul  empire,  nearly 
comprised  the  ancient  empire  of  Ghazni.  In  the  year  of 
this  invasion  of  India  by  Abdallah,  Mahomed  Shad  died, 
afcer  a  reign  of  29  years.  Though  by  no  means  qualified 
cither  in  talents  or  habits  for  the  turbulent  times  in  which 
he  lived,  he  seems  to  have  been  a  humane  and  respectable 
prince. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ahmed  Shah.  Before  his 
accession,  he  had  manifested  many  proofs  of  spirit  and 
bravery ;  but  scarcely  was  he  seated  on  the  throne,  when 
he  disappointed  his  subjects,  by  giving  himself  up  entirely 
to  dissipation  and  pleasure.  His  icign,  which  lasted  about 
six  years,  was  a  scene  of  confusion,  owing  to  the  turbu- 
lence of  the  nobles,  and  the  incursions  of  the  neighbour- 
ing powers.  Before  he  died,  the  entire  division  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  empire  took  place,  nothing  remaining  to 
the  house  of  Timur  except  a  small  territory  round  Delhi, 
together  with  the  city  itself;  and  this  was  constantly  ex- 
posed to  depredations,  massacres,  and  famines,  by  the  con- 
tests of  invaders.  The  last  imperial  army  wns  defeated 
by  the  Rohillas  in  the  year  1749  ;  and  the  result  of  this 
defeat  was,  the  complete  establislinicnl  of  the  indepen- 
dency of  the  Rohillas  in  tlie  eastern  psrt  of  the  province 
of  Delhi.      - 

The  Gauts,  a  Hindoo  tribe,  established  themselves,  and 
founded  a  state  in  the  province  of  Agra.  This  tribe  at- 
tracted notice  in  Hindosta».for  the  first  time  about  the  year 
1700.  At  this  period,  having  migrated  from  the  banks  of 
the  Indus  into  the  lower  part  of  the  province  of  Moultan, 
ihey  were  permitted  to  settle  in  several  parts  of  the  Dooab 
of  the  Ganges  and  Jumnah.  Tiiey  were  tiien  agricultural, 
but  they  soon  afterwards  became  a  warlike  tribe  ;  and  their 
subsequent  progress  was  uncommonly  rapid.  During 
Aurengzcbe's  last  march  towards  tlie  Dccan,  one  of 
tlieir  leaders  pillaged  the  imperial  baggage,  and,  with 
part  of  the  spoil,  erected  the  fort  of  Bhuitpoor.  Af- 
terwards they  erected  other  forts,  from  which  they 
made  incursions  into  the  neighbouring  territories ;  and 
during  iliu  civil  wars  carried  on  by  the  successors  of  Au- 
rengzebe, ihcy  found  means  to  secure  themselves  a  large 
portion  of  country,  and  accumulated  great  wealth. 

It  may  be  proper  to  point  out  particularly  the  fate  of 
those  provinces,  which  once  constituted  the  Mogul  em- 
pire, at  this  period.  The  Decan  was  usurped  by  its  vice- 
roy  the   Nizam ;    and   Bengal   by  its   viceroy  Aliverdv. 
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Oucic,  which  at  an  eai'y.  period  of  the  Maliomedan  inva- 
sion had  been  subdued  by  the  invadei's,  and  had  remained 
under  difierent  vicisbitudcs  attached  to  the  throne  of  Delhi, 
was  seized  upon  by  Scifdar  Jung,  tlie  nephew  of  Suadet, 
who  had  been  appoii.ted  soubhad^r  of  this  province  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Mahomed  Shah.  Allahabad  was  seized 
by  Mahomed  Kooli,  Malwah,  which  had  been  invaded 
and  overrun  by  the  Mahrattas  in  the  year  1707,  was  finally 
separated  from  the  Mogul  government  about  the  year 
1732,  and  was  divided  between  the  Poonah  Mahrattas,  and 
several  native  princes  and  Zemindars  ;  the  Mahrattas  also 
possessed  the  greatest  part  of  Guzerat,  Berar,  and  Orissa, 
besides  their  ancient  territories  in  the  Decan.  Ajmeer  had 
never  become  a  regular  organised  possession  of  the  Mogul 
empire,  like  Agra  and  Delhi ;  but  remained  in  a  kind  of 
half  independent  state,  paying  a  tribute,  and  furnishing 
the  impeiial  armies  with  a  certain  number  of  mercenaries. 
After  Aurengzebe's  death  in  1707,  it  continued  for  some 
time  under  a  nominal  subjection  to  the  Delhi  throne; 
but  ahaut  the  year  1748  it  assumed  total  independence, 
and  reverted  to  its  ancient  masters  the  Rajpoot  princes. 
The  Seiks  also  took  advantage  of  the  weakness  of  the 
Mogul  empire,  and  in  1746  made  themselves  masteis  of 
a  consideiable  part  of  the  Dooab  of  Ravey  and  Jallinder. 
In  fact,  to  use  the  words  of  Major  Rennell,  "  The  whole 
country  of  Hindostan  proper  was  in  commotion  from  one 
extreme  to  another,  each  party  fearing  the  machinations 
or  attacks  of  the  other  ;  so  that  all  regular  government 
was  at  an  end,  and  villany  was  practised  in  every  form. 
Perhaps  in  the  annals  of  the  world  it  has  seldom  happen- 
ed, that  the  bonds  of  government  were  so  suddenly  dis- 
solved over  a  portion  of  country,  containing  at  least  60 
millions  of  inhabitants." 

In  1748,  the  Nizam  died.  His  eldest  son  still  remained 
at  Delhi ;  and  his  second  son  Nazirjung,  taking  advan- 
tage of  his  brother's  absence,  ascended  the  throne.  At 
this  period,  the  French  and  English  first  appeared  in  a 
military  character,  as  auxiliaries  of  the  princes  of  Hin- 
dostan, in  consequence  of  the  wars  respecting  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  Decan,  and  for  tiie  nabobship  of  Arcot. 
In  the  first,  the  French  only  interfered;  in  the  latter,  both 
nations.  These  wars  lasted  till  the  year  1754,  and  ter- 
minated, after  much  blood  had  been  spilled  both  in  battle 
and  by  assassination,  in  fixing  Mahomed  Ali  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Arcot;  and  Salibidjung,  one  of  the  sons  of 
the  Nizam,  in  the  government  of  the  Decan.  Although 
the  power  of  the  Mogul  emperor  had  long  ceased  to  be 
of  political  consequence,  yet  his  name  and  person  were  of 
use,  as  retaining  a  considerable  degree  of  veneration 
among  the  mass  of  the  people,  not  only  in  Hindostan  pro- 
per, but  also  in  the  Decan  ;  so  that  application  was  made 
to  him  to  sanction  and  confirm  all  grants  of  lands,  even  in 
those  districts  in  which  he  retained  no  sovereignty,  in  or- 
der to  reconcile  the  transaction  to  popular  opinion.  Even 
to  this  day,  the  coin  throughout  the  whole  district,  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Mogul  empire,  is  struck  in  the  name  of 
tlie  nominal  emperor. 

In  the  year  1733,  the  emperor  Ahmed  was  deprived  of 
his  eye-sight,  and  deposed  by  Gazi,  the  son  of  that  Gazi 
who  had  been  his  vizier.  A  little  before  his  death,  the 
Mahrattas  had  been  called  in  to  assist  in  reducing  the 
Gauts,  who,  being  in  possession  of  Agra,  were  trouble- 
some to  the  emperor;  and  the  Mahrattas  of  Berar  esta- 
blish'.-d  themselves  in  Orissa,  by  cession  from  the  Nabob 
of  Bengal,  who  was  also  compelled  for  a  short  time  to  pay 
them  a  tribute  for  Bengal  and  Bahar:  on  this  tribute  they 
long  afterwards  rested  their  claims  in  these  provinces. 
On  the  death  of  Ahmed,  Alumghire,  his  cousin,  was 
placed  on    the  throne  by   Gazi:  the  new  emperor  soon 
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found  that  he  was  a  slave  in  the  hands  of  this  person;  and 
in  order  to  get  rid  of  him,  he  invited  Abdalla,  commonly 
called  the  Durannee  Shah,  who  was  at  this  time  in  posses- 
sion of  Lahore,  to  Delhi.  He  gladly  accepted  this  invita- 
tion, and  laid  that  city  under  heavy  contributions,  not  even 
sparing  the  sepulchres  of  the  dead.  From  Di.lhi  he  pro- 
ceeded against  Agra,  but  the  Gauts  repulsing  him,  he  re- 
turned towards  Candahar  in  1758.  The  situation  of  the 
emperor  was  now  most  deplorable;  he  could  not  possibly 
retain  the  small  remnant  of  an  authority  which  was  left  to 
him,  without  foreign  assistance;  and  yet  if  he  invited  fo- 
reigners, they  only  defended  him  against  internal  commo- 
tion and  intrigue,  for  the  purpose  of  plundering  him,  and 
laying  waste  his  territories.  Thus  he  was  alternately 
treated  by  the  Mahrattas  and  Abdallah,  according  as  he 
called  in  the  one  or  the  other  to  his  assistance.  A  little 
before  he  was  murdered  by  his  vizier,  Abdallah  again  visit- 
ed Hindostan,  when  Delhi  was  plundered  and  almost  depo- 
pulated. At  this  period  his  son  Shah  Allum  was  engaged 
in  a  fi  uitless  attempt  to  reduce  the  Bengal  provinces.  As 
soon  as  he  ascended  the  throne,  he  followed  the  example 
of  his  father,  and  successively  threw  himself  for  assistance 
on  the  Mahrattas,  Nedjeb  Dowlah,  a  Rohillah  chief,  who 
commanded  the  Mogul  army  in  the  time  of  his  father,  and 
Sujah  Dowlah,  another  powerful  chieftain  :  by  these, 
however,  he  was  either  not  assisted,  or  assisted  only  to  he 
still  more  plundered  and  insulted;  at  length,  he  was  re- 
ceived under  the  protection  of  Mahomed  Kooti  of  Allaha- 
bad. This  chief,  in  conjunction  with  Bulwant  Singh,  who 
had  increased  the  Zemindary  of  Benares,  which  he  had 
received  from  his  father,  to  the  size  of  a  province,  sup- 
plied him  with  an  army  :  with  this  he  entered  the  Bengal 
provinces,  where  he  was  joined  by  some  Zemindars  of 
Bahar,  so  that  his  force  altogether  amounted  to  about 
60,000  men.  But  his  troops  were  so  ill  disciplined  and 
provided,  that  in  the  year  1761  he  deemed  it  prudent  to  sur- 
render himself  to  the  British,  who  were  then  acting  as 
allies  of  the  Nabob  of  Btngal.  They  however  were  not 
disposed  to  connect  their  fortunes  with  his;  and  he  was 
again  obliged  to  put  himself  under  the  protection  of  Sujah 
Dowlah. 

Abdallah,  in  the  mean  time,  was  by  no  means  secure  in 
his  possessions;  for  the  Mahrattas,  who,  in  the  midst  of 
these  confusions,  had  been  daily  gathering  strength,  and 
being  engaged  in  every  scene  of  politics  and  warfare  from 
Guzerat  to  Bengal,  and  from  Lahore  to  the  Carnatic,  re- 
solved to  attempt  the  expulsion  of  Abdallah  from  Hindos- 
tan. Thus  the  principal  powers  in  it  were  arranged  in 
two  parties,  the  Hindoos  and  Mahomedans,  for  the  Gauts 
joined  the  Mahrattas,  while  Sujah  Dowlah,  with  the  Ro- 
hillas,  and  other  Maliomedan  chiefs,  joined  Abdallah. 
The  battle,  which  was  to  determine  whether  the  Hindoo 
government  should  be  restored  or  not  throughout  Hindos- 
tan, was  fought  on  the  7th  of  January  1761,  on  the  plains 
of  Paniput,  already  famous  for  having  been  the  scene  of 
a  battle  between  the  Sultan  Baber  and  the  Patan  emperor 
Ibrahim,  in  1525. 

The  combined  Mahoraedam  army  was  commanded  by 
Abdallah,  and  that  of  the  Mahrattas  by  Sedasiva.  The 
former  consisted  altogether  of  42,000  horse,  and  38,000 
foot,  besides  camels,  and  between  70  and  80  pieces  of  can- 
non ;  these  were  the  regular  troops,  but  the  irregulars 
were  more  numerous.  The  Doorrannies  of  Caubul,  who 
were  the  strength  ot  the  army,  amounted  to  29,000  ;  they 
were  all  men  of  great  bodily  vigour,  and  their  horses, 
which  were  of  the  Turkish  breed,  were  very  hardv.  The 
regular  troops  of  the  Mahralta  army  consisted  of  55,006 
horse,  and  15,000  foot,  with  200  pieces  of  cannon,  and 
camel  pieces  and  rockets  without  number.     Besides  the 
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regular  troops,  there  were  15,000  pindaries  or  plunderers, 
and  the  followers  of  the  camp  were  nearly  four  limes  as 
numerous  as  the  regular  troops. 

The  strength  of  these  armies  was  too  nearly  equal,  and 
the  issue  of  the  battle  too  momentous,  not  to  excite  in  the 
generals  of  both  parties  great  anxiety,  and  to  render  them 
cautious  and  reserved  about  commencing  the  engagement. 
Accordingly,  they  continued  in  sight  of  each  other  from 
the  26th  of  October  1760,  to  the  7th  of  January  1761. 
During  this  long  interval  many  bloody  skirmishes  took 
place,  which  generally  terminated  in  favour  of  the  Doorran- 
nies.  At  last  the  Mahratta  army,  being  greatly  sti-aiten- 
ed  for  provisions,  their  chitliain  resolved  to  quit  his  en- 
trenchments and  give  battle.  The  action  continued  from 
morning  till  nearly  noon,  without  any  decisive  success  on 
either  side;  but  about  this  time  the  Mahratta  chieftain's 
son,  a  youth  about  17,  being  mortally  wounded,  the  fate  of 
the  battle  was  decided  ;  for  after  this  event,  the  Mahrallas 
fled  in  all  directions.  The  victors  pursued,  and  gave  no 
quarter  in  the  heat  of  the  pursuit. 

In  the  IVIahratta  camp,  it  is  said  that  there  were  of  all  de- 
scriptions, men,  women,  and  children,  about  500  000,  of 
whom  the  greatest  part  were  either  killed,  or  taken  prison- 
ers ;  and  of  those  who  escaped  from  the  field  of  battle, 
many  were  destroyed  by  the  Zemindars.  About  40,000 
were  made  prisoners  ;  such  as  were  taken  by  the  Doorran- 
nies  were  mostly  murdered  aflei  wards  by  them;  for  this 
carnage  in  cool  blood,  they  alleged  as  an  excuse,  that  when 
they  left  their  own  country,  they  wf  re  requested  by  their 
mothers,  sisters,  and  wives,  to  kill  some  of  the  unbelievers 
on  their  account,  in  order  that  they  might  also  possess  a  merit 
in  the  sight  of  the  prophet.  The  commander  in  chief  of 
the  Mahrattas  is  supposed  to  have  been  killed,  either  in  the 
battle  or  in  the  pursuit.  This  was  the  most  important 
struggle  that  had  taken  place  since  the  contests  between 
Aurengzebe's  sons  in  the  year  1707. 


After  this  very  decisive  battle,  Abdallah  with  justice  re- 
garded himself  as  the  uncontrolled  master  of  Delhi  ;  but 
as  his  policy  was  to  rule  there  in  the  name  of  the  lawl'iil 
emperor,  he  invited  Shah  Allutn  to  return  thither,  promis- 
ing to  scat  him  on  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  This  invi- 
tation, however,  was  not  accepted  ;  and  Abdallah,  in  order 
to  secure  to  himself  the  attachment  of  the  people  as  far  as 
he  could,  set  up  Shah  Allum's  son,  under  the  protection  of 
Nidjib  Dowlah,  exacting  at  the  same  time  an  annual  tri- 
bute. It  is  highly  probable  that  he  meant  afterwards  to 
have  changed  the  dynasty,  and  to  have  established  himselt 
on  the  Mogul  throne  ;  but  his  presence  was  required  in 
Lahore,  where  the  Seiks  threatened  to  overpower  his  gar- 
risons. Scarcely  had  Abdallah  left  Delhi,  before  the  small 
portion  of  territory  which  remained  totiie  Mogul  emperor, 
consisting  merely  of  the  northern  part  of  the  province  of 
Delhi,  was  invaded  both  by  the  Gauls  and  the  Mahrattas  ; 
but  Nidjib  Dowlah,  under  whose  guardianship  Abdallah 
had  left  Shah  Allum's  son,  either  baffled  them  or  bought 
them  off.  ,, 

We  have  been  induced  to  carry  the  history  of  Hindos- 
tan  rather  beyond  the  limits  which  we  fixed  to  the  first  di 
vision  of  this  article,  in  order  that  we  might  embrace  an 
many  of  the  events  of  that  histoiy  as  possible,  which  did 
not  mainly  or  directly  depend  upon  the  principal  or  auxili- 
ary operations  of  the  Europeans;  but  from  the  period  to 
which  we  have  brought  it  down,  the  Europeans  acted  such 
an  important  part  in  Hindostan,  that  it  will  be  proper 
to  consider  them,  and  especially  the  British,  as  the  pivot  on 
which  its  future  history  turns.  This,  therefore,  leads  us  to 
the  second  division  of  this  article,  in  order  that  we  may 
trace  the  rise  and  progress  of  that  power,  which,  proceed- 
ing from  the  western  extremity  of  Europe,  established 
such  a  vast  empire  in  Hindostan. 


PART  II. 
RISE  AND  PROGRESS  OF  THE  EUROPEAN  ESTABLISHMENTS  IN  INDIA. 


As  the  Europeans  were  induced  to  form  their  establish- 
ments in  India,  in  order  to  be  nearer  the  source,  and  have 
a  more  ready  and  complete  command  of  those  luxuries 
which,  for  many  centuries  before  the  formation  of  these 
establishments,  had  become  in  such  high  and  general  re- 
quest in  the  western  world,  it  may  be  proper  to  introduce 
this  part  of  our  subject  by  a  rapid  glance  of  the  commerce 
of  the  ancients  with  India,  and  of  the  means  and  route  by 
which  these  luxuries  were  introduced  into  Europe  before 
the  discovery  of  the  Cape  of  Ciood  Hope. 

Of  all  the  nations  of  antiquity,  the  Phenicians  were  the 
most  enterprising  and  extensive  in  their  commerce.  Hav- 
ing obtained  possession  of  Eziongeber,  and  other  parts  at 
the  head  of  the  Arabian  Gulf,  they  were  enabled  to  keepupa 
regular  intercourse  with  India  and  the  east  coast  of  Africa. 
\t  first  they  were  obliged  to  convey  their  merchandize 
from  the  ports  of  Idumea  to  Tyre  ;  but  having  acquired 
Rhinocorera,  the  present  El  Arisch,  the  nearest  port  of 
the  Mediterranean  to  the  Arabian  Gulf,  they  brought  the 
produce  and  manufactures  of  India  to  this  port,  and  thence 
conveyed  them  by  sea  to  Tyre.  This  was  one  of  the  most 
ancient  routes  of  communication  between  the  western  parts 
of  Asia  and  India.  Another  route,  which  seems  also  to  have 
existed  from  the  earliest  times,  was  by  the  Persian  Gulf 
through  Mesopotamia,  the  coast  of  Syria  and  Palestine. 
Besides  these  two  routes,  two  others  were  pursued  by  the 


ancients,  by  the  Caspian  and  Black  Seas.  The  first  route, 
according  to  Strabo,  was  as  follows:  The  productions  of 
India  having  been  collected  at  Patlala,  the  present  Tatta, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  were  carried  up  this  river 
as  f.ir  as  it  was  navigable  ;  and  thence  they  were  conveyed 
by  caravans  to  the  Oxus,  Gihon,  where  they  were  again 
sent  by  water,  and  descended  tliis  river  as  fai'  as  the  point 
where  it  most  nearly  approaches  the  Ochus,  Tedjen. 
To  this  latter  river  they  were  conveyed  by  caravans.  The 
Ochus  brought  them  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  across  which 
they  were  embarked  to  the  moulh  uf  the  Cyrus,  Kvir :  up 
this  river  they  were  carried  to  its  nearest  approach  to  the 
Phasis,  Rioni,  where  caravans  were  again  employed  to  con- 
vey them  to  Sarapana,  Schoroban,  a  town  on  this  river. 
The  communication  between  this  place  and  the  Black  Sea, 
by  the  Phasis,  was  easy  and  short.  In  some  instances,  it 
appears  that  the  merchandise  of  India  was  carried  down 
the  Oxus  till  it  arrived  at  I,ake  Aral,  into  which  that  river 
falls;  and,  being  transported  across  this  lake,  was  sent  in 
caravans  to  the  Caspian.  The  Wolga  was  next  ascended, 
to  the  point  where  it  approaches  nearest  to  the  Tanais  or 
Don;  to  which  latter,  crossing  by  land,  the  merchandise  was 
carried  down  it  to  the  sea  of  Azoph.  The  fourth  route,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  was  across  the  Caucasus,  from  the  Cas- 
pian to  the  Black  Sea. 

Such  were  the  routes  by  which  the  merchandise  of  India 
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arrived  in  Europe,  prior  to  the  time  of  Alexander's  inva- 
sion of  tlial  couiiti-y;  but  he  determined,  as  soon  as  he  be- 
came master  of  Egypt,  to  found  a  city  which  should  not 
only  eclipse  Tyre,  but  cany  on  a  more  direct  and  easy  in- 
tercourse with  India  than  had  been  formerly  done.  The 
Romans  had  not  been  very  loni;  established  in  Egypt,  be- 
fore, having  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  monsoons^  they 
perceived  that,  by  taking  advantage  of  them,  a  more  direct 
communication  with  India  might  take  place.  Their  mcr- 
cliants,  accordingly,  ascended  the  Nile  from  Juliapolis, 
auout  two  miles  from  Alexandria,  to  Coptos.  Hence  they 
transported  their  goods  in  caravans  to  Berenice.  Here 
they  arrived  in  the  middle  of  summer;  and  immediately 
embarking,  reached  the  coast  of  Osellis,  Gsella,  on  the 
east  coast  of  Arabia  Felix  :  thence  they  coasted  to  Mu- 
siris,  Merjee,  on  the  west  of  India.  It  is  probable  that 
some  of  their  navigators  even  doubled  Trapobane,  Ceylon, 
and  ascended  the  Ganges  to  Palil)rolha,  at  that  time  the 
most  commercial  city  in  India.  They  returned  from  India 
with  the  north-east  monsoon,  perlorming  the  shorter  voy- 
age within  the  year. 

The  great  mass  of  the  commerce  between  India  and 
Europe  was  carried  on  in  the  same  route  of  tlie  Red  Sea, 
till  the  seventh  century,  when  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by 
the  Saracens  transferred  it  by  the  Black  Sea  to  Constanti- 
nople. As  soon,  however,  as  the  IMameiukes  became 
masters  of  Egypt,  they  permitted  the  Venetians  to  follow 
the  ancient  route  ;  and  when  De  Gama  displayed  the  Por- 
tuguese flag  in  the  Indian  seas,  Alexandiia  was  the  sole 
entrepot  of  Indian  commerce. 

Having  thus  traced  the  various  routes  of  communica- 
tion that  existed  before  the  discovery  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  we  shall  subjoin  an  enumeration  of  the  principal 
articles  which  the  ancients  brought  from  India. 

1.  S/iices  a7id  aromaiics.  These  were  in  great  demand, 
not  only  as  articles  of  high  and  expensive  luxury,  but  al- 
so for  religious  purposes;  of  course,  the  ancients  required 
a  regular  and  immense  supply  of  them  :  but  there  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  they  were  brought  principally,  if  not  en- 
tirely, from  Arabia  ;  though  it  is  probable  that  the  Ara- 
bians obtained  them  from  the  western  parts  of  India  ;  as  at 
j)resent  the  extensive  demands  of  various  provinces  of  Asia 
for  these  articles,  especially  for  frankincense,  are  supplied 
by  the  Arabians  from  India. 

2.  Precious  stones  and  pearls.  Of  these  India  furnish- 
ed the  chief  part  to  the  luxury  and  extravagance  of  the 
Roman  emperors;  and  its  productions  of  this  kind  were 
allowed  to  be  most  abundant,  diversified  and  valuable. 

3.  Silk.  As  the  ancients  had  no  direct  communication 
with  China,  all  the  silk  which  they  obtained  was  pur- 
chased in  India,  whither  it  was  brought  in  ships  of  the 
country. 

Arrian,  in  his  Periplus  of  the  Erythrean  Sea,  has  given 
us  some  minute  and  curious  particulars  respecting  tlie 
homeward  and  outward  cargoes  of  the  ships  employed,  in 
his  time,  in  the  Indian  trade  ;  they  imported  into  Patala, 
on  the  Indus,  woollen  cloth  of  a  slight  fabric,  linen  in  che- 
quer work,  some  precious  stones,  and  some  aromatics  un- 
known in  India,  coral,  storax,  glass  vessels  of  different 
kinds,  some  wrought  silver,  money,  and  wine.  In  return 
for  these,  they  obtained  spices  of  various  kinds,  sapphires 
and  other  gems,  silk  stuffs,  and  silk  thread,  cotton  cloths, 
and  black  pepper.  Patala,  however,  was  not  the  only  or 
the  principal  port,  which  the  ancients  frequented  in  India; 
the  chief  emporium  of  trade  was  Baragyza,  which  seems 
to  have  been  situated  on  the  river  Netbuddah.  The 
articles  of  exportation  and  importation  here  were  very  va- 
rious and  numerous;  besides  those  already  mentioned, 
xhere  were  imported  brass,   tin,  lead,  girdles   or  sashes. 


mertilot,  white  glass,  arsemc,  black  lead,  gold  and  silver 
com.  Among  the  exports  there  were  the  onyx  and  other 
gems,  ivory,  myrrh,  various  kinds  of  cotton  goods,  both 
plain  and  ornamented,  and  long  pepper.  The  exports  from 
Musiris,  which  lay  nearer  the  eastern  parts  of  India,  were 
still  more  rare  and  valuable.  Arrian  specifies  particularly 
pearls  in  great  abundance,  and  of  extraordinary  beauty,  a 
variety  of  silk  stuffs,  rich  perfumes,  tortoise  shell,  differ- 
ent kinds  of  transparent  gems,  especially  diamonds,  and 
pepper  in  large  quantities,  and  of  the  best  quality. 

As  the  demand  for  these,  and  other  articles  the  produce  or 
manufacture  of  India,  increased  along  with  the  increasing  ci- 
vilization and  wealth  of  Europe,  the  commerce  of  India  was 
always  an  object  of  great  importance  with  all  those  states 
of  Europe  which  applied  themselves  to  trade.  Hence  the 
rivalship  of  Venice  and  Genoa  respecting  it ;  and  hence 
the  attempts  which  were  made  to  reach  the  East  Indies  by 
sea.  At  length  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  discovered 
and  doubled;  and  the  Portuguese  opened  this  easy  com- 
munication with  India. 

After  a  tedious  course  of  voyages,  continued  for  nearly 
half  a  century,  Vasco  de  Gama,  an  active  and  enterprising 
Portuguese  admiral,  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
coasting  along  the  eastern  shore  of  the  continent  of  Africa, 
sailed  from  thence  across  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  landed  at 
Calicut  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  on  the  22d  of  May  1498. 
At  the  period  of  the  arrival  of  the  Portugese  in  India,  the 
west  coast  of  Hindustan  was  divided  between  two  great 
sovereigns,  the  kings  of  Cambay,  and  the  Zamorin,  each 
of  whom  had  under  him  numerous  petty  princes  ;  at  the 
same  period  the  maritime  region  on  the  gulf  of  Bengal 
was  divided  into  three  sovereignties;  !st.  That  of  Aracan, 
or  Rokhang,  from  the  Ganges  to  Cape  Negrais  ;  2d,  Pegu 
or  Bagoo,  from  the  Cape  to  Martaban  ;  and  3d,  Siam,from 
the  latter  to  Tanasserim,  near  which  the  Malay  peninsula 
commences.  The  dominions  of  ihe  Zamorin  included  the 
whole  coast  from  Bombay  to  Cape  Comorin  ;  Calicut  was 
the  capital,  and  one  of  the  most  commercial  cities  in  India. 
De  Gama,  having  received  iidbrmation  of  the  riches  of 
this  city,  immediately  proceeded  thither,  and  was  on  the 
point  of  concluding  a  commercial  treaty  with  the  Zamorin, 
when  his  object  was  defeated  by  the  jealousy  of  some  Ma- 
homedan  merchants  ;  soon  after  this  he  returned  to  Lis- 
bon. Cabral  was  next  sent  out  by  the  Portuguese  court  to 
Calicut ;  but  the  Moors  were  as  little  favourable  to  him  as 
they  had  been  to  De  Gama,  so  that  he  judged  it  prudent  to 
proceed  to  Cochin  and  Cananore.  As  the  kings  of  these 
places  were  under  the  yoke  of  the  Zamorin,  which  they 
were  desirous  of  throwing  off,  they  received  him  very  fa- 
vourably, and  entered  into  alliance  with  him.  The  Portu- 
guese thus  in  a  short  time  acquired  so  great  an  influence, 
as  to  give  law  to  the  whole  coast,  fixing  their  own  prices 
on  the  productions  of  the  country,  and  building  forts  in  the 
principal  towns. 

In  1508,  Albuquerque  arrived  in  India,  and  took  the 
chief  command  of  the  Portuguese:  hitherto  they  had  not 
acquired  a  good  port ;  and  as  this  was'  an  object  of  the  first 
consequence,  he  attacked  Goa,  and  took  it  with  little  dif- 
ficulty ;  he  was,  however,  unable  to  retain  it ;  for  the  na- 
tives besieged  it  so  closely,  that  he  was  in  a  short  time  in 
want  of  provisions,  and  compelled  to  abandon  it  and  retire 
to  his  ships.  He  did  not,  notwithstanding,  give  up  his  ob- 
ject ;  but  returning  in  a  few  months,  he  took  it  by  surprise, 
and  fortified  it  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  render  it  quite  im- 
pregnable by  the  forces  of  the  natives.  It  now  became 
the  metropolis  of  the  settlements  of  the  Portuguese  in  In- 
dia, from  which  they  spread  their  conquests  and  their  com- 
merce over  the  Eastern  seas. 

As  the  Venetians  had  been  deprived  of  the  most  abun- 
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lies  earn  their  subsistence  by  making  lace    or   artificial 


dant  nn.l  certain  source  of  thc.r  '''-';".    y^'f^^''""'^'^^'/^  ^^  koweVs,  and  working  muslin.  '  The  remaining  Portuguese 

theCapc  olC^.oU  Hope    and  the  subsciucncomm^^^^^^  jLc^s  ons   are    D..maun,  a  sea  port    in    the    province    of 

sea  between  Portugal  and  Ind.a.  .I.cy  ^^^^^^^';^^  ^"u  ungabad,  100  nulcs  north  from  Bon.bay,  Dhelli  n.  the 

i:^.::r:r^''^^  t:T:n.;^lc.a  ..  tsUnd  oV  Xnnour,  and  Macao  in  Chnu. 

lie,  as  lie  also  had  felt  the  conse(iuences  ol  the  Poituguese  ,^.^^^  ^^^^  commercial   transactions  of  the    Dutch,  after 

voyages  to  India,  in  the  reduced  receipt  of  the  transit  duties,  ^|^^^,  j^^^j  ^^^^  ^^■^■  ^^^^  Spanish  yoke,   were   with  the  Portu- 

which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  levy  on  all  Indian  iiier-  g^^j.^      F,om  Lisbon  they  procured  the  productions  of  In- 

chandisc  passing  through  his  dominions.     Accordingly  an  ^.,^^  ^^  ^g^  ^^^^^^^  ^^.^-^^^  to  the  nations  of  the  north  of  Eu- 

Edvptian   fleet,    eiiuippcd    principally  with  materiuU  sup-  ^            .y.^^-^^  trade,  however,  was  put  an  end  to   by  Pliilip 

-•                  '■■ -"  •"'"   '*"■  '"duiii  sea.  -.               ,      'n-came  master  of  Portugal;    and   the   Dutch 

ired  to  discover  a  passage  by  the  north  seas 

.,,^.;u  ...^  .  ^ f, . --  p  .^   ^ liHlia.     This  enierprize  was  unsuccessful  ; 

ter,  however,  having  received   reinforcements  troni  f  ortu-  ^^^^  while  engaged  in  it,  llouiman,  a  native  of  Holland,  con- 
gal,  soon  regained  their  superiority.                            •      i    i  fined   in  tlie  prisons  of  Lisbon  for  debt,  proposed    to   the 
About  the  same  time,  the  Portuguese  having  gained  the  ^,j.,,(.i,a„t<j  ^i  Rotterdam,  to  reveal  to  them  the  knowledge 


Egyptian   fleet,    equipped    principally  with  materials  sup-  ^^^^       .^,,^;^  t,..^j 

plied  by  the  Venetians,  made  its  way  into   the   Indian  sea,  ^j    ^^,^^_j  j^^  ^^.^^ 

and  being  joined  by  the  fleet  of  the    king   of  Canibay,  at-  j,^^^^  endeavoure. 

tacked  the  Portuguese,  at  first  with  some  success  ,  the  lat-  ^^  ^.^^.^^^,^  ^^^^    1,, 


command  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  Persia,',  Gull,  the  com 
merce  between  India  and  Europe  by  these  routes  entirely 
ceased  Thus  secure  from  competition  on  the  western 
shores  of  India,  they  next  turned  their  thoughts  to  con- 
quests on  the  East.  Neglecting  the  coast  ol  Coromandel, 
whichpossessednoporls,  they  passed  on  towards  the  regions 
beyond  the  Ganges,  and  the  Malay  peninsula,  ol  the  riches 
of  which  they  had  heard  wonderful  accounts  from  the  mer- 
chants of  Sural.  Their  conquests  here,  however,  and  in 
the  Spice   islands,  do   not    fall  within  our  notice.     In   the 


he  possessed  ol  Indian  navigation  and  commerce,  provided 
they  lilieiated  him  lr(jm  piisun.  His  proposal  was  accept- 
ed; and  an  association  was  formed,  which  sent  out  four 
ships  to  India  under  Houtman,  in  the  year  1594.  On  their 
first  arrival  in  the  Indian  Seas,  the  Dutch  and  Poituguese 
had  only  occasional  skirinislies  ;  but  a  s.tnguinaiy  war  soon 
followed,  which  in  the  end  totally  destroyed  the  Portuguese 
power.  The  native  princes,  in  these  contests,  generally 
took  the  part  of  the  Portuguese,  cither  from  fear  ol  the 
Dutch,  or  from  other  motives.     The  Portuguese  also  had 


middle  of  the    16th  century,   they   had   become  mastei^  ol     ^„yt,^g,.  advantage,  in  their  superiwr  knowledge  of  the  In- 
thc  east  coast  of  Africa  ;  ol  the  coasts  ol  Arabia  and  Per-     j.^^^  ^^^^^     y^^  ^li^.  ^md,,  on  the  other  hand,  were  much 

braver,  and  more  active— stimulated  by  stronger  motives, 
and  yet  in  the  vigour  of  their  republican  enthusiasm.  Be- 
sides, they  received  continual  reinforcements  from  Holland; 


sia;  of  the   two    peninsulas   of  India;  of   the  Moluccas; 
and  of  the  trade  to   China  and  Japan:   they    seized   eveiy 
vessel  that  sailed  on  the  Indian  seas   without  their  permis- 
sion, ravaged   the  coasts,  insulted   the  native  princes,  de- 
stroyed the  temples   of  their  religion,  and   established  the 
inruisition  at  Goa.     Hut  in   the  midst  of  these    abuses  of 
their  power,  their  settlements  were  divided  and  torn  by  fac- 
tions ;■  the  tribute  paid  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  princes  of 
India,  as  well  as  the  revenue  derived  from  other  sources, 
was  squandered  by  individuals;  so  that  the  forlsand  the  ships 
were  in  a  very  ruinous  condition.     In  this   slate  of  things, 
the  Porlui;uese  empire  in  India  must  soon  have  fallen,  had 
not   Juan  de  Castro  arrived  as   viceroy.     But  gieat  as  his 
talents  and  virtues  were,  and  indefatigable  and  wise  as  he 
was  in   his  endeavours   to  restore  his  countrymen  to  their 
former  character,  the  task  was  beyond  his  powers  ;  and  the 
native  piinces,at  last  roused  by  tiie  indignities  and  oppres- 
sion under  which  they  had  so  long  sufl'ered,and  encouraged 
by    liic    efi'eminacy  and   supineness    of   their    oppressors, 
united  in  a  league  to  exterminate   them.       In   this    object 
they  would    have  succeeded,  had    not  reinforcements  ar- 
rived from  Portugal  at  this  critical  moment,  by  the  assist- 
ance of  which,  the  attack  made  by   the  native   princes  on 
the  Portuguese  establishments  in  1567  was  repulsed.     On 
the  union  of  Portugal  to  Spain,  which  took  place  soon  af- 
terwards,  in  1580,  the  former  country  lost   nearly  all  her 
power  and  her  establishments  in  India,  in  the  manner  which 
we  shall  (iresenlly  describe.  At  this  time  they  possessed  the 
following  places  :  l?iu,  Damacun,  Choul,   Bassein,  Salset- 
te,  Bombay,  and  Goa  ;  they  had  factories  at,  and  influenced 


whereas,  alter  the  conquest  of  Portugal  by  Spain,  the  con- 
nection belwexl  the  Poituguese  settlements  and  the  mo- 
ther countiy  was  very  mucli  loosened,  and  the  intercourse 
abi  idged.  Spain,  jealous  of  the  prosperity  of  her  newly  ac- 
quired subjects,  left  the  Indian  settlements  entirely  to  their 
own  force.  In  the  three  years,  1620  to  1622,  that  Hernan 
de  Albuquerque  was  viceroy,  he  never  once  received  any 
letter  of  instruction  or  information  from  ihe  court  of  Spain. 
The  colonies,  therefore,  must  have  been  supported  entire- 
ly from  their  own  resources,  which  involved  them  in  a  de- 
structive war  with  the  Dutch.  Success  was  notwithstand- 
ing long  doubtful ;  but  the  Dutch  at  last  gained  the  ascen- 
dancy. The  Portuguese  at  first  lost  Malacca  and  Ceylon  ; 
and  in  the  year  166U,  they  were  driven  from  Macassar,  Co- 
chin, Cananore,  and  other  settlements  on  the  coast  of  Ma- 
labar. In  1663,  the  Uutch  obtained  permission  from  the 
native  princes  to  establish  factories  at  Negapatain,  Sadras, 
Pulicat,  and  Bimlipatam,  on  the  east  coast  of  the  peninsula. 
From  this  period,  the  all'airs  of  the  Dutch  are  so  interwoven 
with  those  of  the  English  in  India,  that  we  shall  defer  their 
future  history  till  we  come  to  treat  of  the  establishments  of 
the  latter. 

For  several  years  after  the  Portuguese,  Dutch,  and  Eng- 
lish had  penetrated  to  India,  the  French  contented  them- 
selves with  procuring  its  productions  from  the  Portuguese 
and   Dutch.     In  the  year   1601,  indeed,  a   Company   had 


!he  governments  of  Dabul,  Oiiore,  B.ircelore,  Mangalore,  been  formed  in   Brittany,  which  sent  two  ships  to  India; 

Cananore,  Calicut,  Cranganore,  Cochin,  and  Quilon  ;  they  but  they  returned  with  cargoes  barely  sufficient  to  defray 

had  also  factories  in  the    Bay  of  Bengal,  at   Masulipatam,  the  expences  of  the  equipment  and  voyage;   consequently 

Negapatam,  and  St  Thome,   with   commercial   stations  in  the  company  was  dissolved.     In  1633,  another  Company 

the  province  of  Bengal.     All  these   possessions  and  esta-  was  formed  ;  but  as  their  enterprizes  were  confined  to  the 

blishmcnts  were  independent  of  what  they  had  in  Malac-  island  of  Madagascar,   they  do  not  fall   within  our   plan, 

ca,  the  Eastern   Archipelago,  Sec.     At  present   the  settle-  The  attempt   to  colonize  this  island   not   succeeding,  the 

mcnt  of  Goa,  which  still  nominally  remains  to  them,  is  al-  French  sent   some  ships  direct   to   Indii,  and   established 

most  wholly  abandoned  by  the  mother  country,  and  its  in-  factories  with   the   consent  of  the  native    princes.     Their 

habitants   scarcely  speak   their  national    language   intelli-  chief  rendezvous  at  first  was  at  Surat ;  but  the  Dutch  and 

gibly.  Their  poverty  is  such,  that  women  of  the  best  fami-  English  uniting  against  them,  soon  obliged  them  to  aban- 
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don  it.  They  next  attempted  to  seize  on  Tiincomalee  ; 
but  in  this  also  tliey  were  unsuccessful. 

Ill  lers,  a  French  force,  commanded  by  M.  de  la  Haye, 
landed  at  St  Thon.e,  a  sea-port  contiguous  to  Madras,  for- 
merly possessed  by  the  Portuguese,  but  then  belonging  to 
the  king  of  Golconda,  and  carried  it  by  assault.  War, 
however,  breaking  out  the  same  year  between  Holland  on 
the  one  side,  and  Frarice  allied  with  England  on  the  other, 
a  powerful  Dutch  armament,  assisted  by  the  armies  of  the 
king  of  Gulconda,  invested  St  Thon.e  by  sea  and  land.  Af- 
ter a  skilful  and  obstinate  defence,  the  town  was  reduced 
in  September  1674;  but  the  king  of  Golconda  insisted  on 
retaining  the  conquest.  This  occurrence  is  principally  re- 
markable, as  noting  not  only  the  first  appearance  of  the 
French  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  but  the  origin  of  their 
power  in  that  quarter  ;  for,  from  the  wreck  of  their  estab- 
lishment at  St  Thome  was  formed  their  celebrated  settle- 
ment of  Pondicherry,  where  a  small  district  was  ceded 
them  by  the  native  piince.  At  the  beginning  of  the  18th 
century,  their  establishments  consisted  of  Pondicherry, 
with  small  and  insignificant  factories  at  Masulipatam  and 
Rajapore.  Soon  after  this  period,  the  history  of  the  French 
ana  English  nations  in  India  are  so  blended,  that  they  must 
be  co;isidered  together. 

In  the  year  1716,  the  Europeans  established  in  India 
found  themselves  unexpectedly  encountered  by  a  new  and 
powerful  rival  j  for  there  appeared  oft' the  coast  of  Malabar 
two  forty  gun  ships,  under  imperial  colours,  which  had 
been  fitted  out  at  Osiencl.  In  the  year  1720,  the  Ostend 
East  India  Company,  by  whom  these  ships  had  been  fitted 
out,  received  a  regular  charter  from  the  emperor;  and  in 
1723  they  had  established  factories  at  Coverlong,  between 
Macaas  and  Sadras,  and  at  Bankibazar  on  the  Hooghly. 
The  Dutch,  French,  and  English,  immediately  took  the 
alarm  ;  and  in  1727  a  treaty  was  signed  at  Paris,  in  which 
the  emperor  promised  to  suspend  the  company  for  seven 
years.  Before  the  expiration  of  that  term,  he  pledged  him- 
self, by  the  treaty  of  Seville,  to  the  dissolution  of  it  altoge- 
ther ;  and  this  accordingly  took  place. 

The  Danes  received  the  first  idea  of  forming  establish- 
ments in  India  from  a  Dutchman,  who,  discontented  with 
l:is  own  government,  offered  his  services  to  Christian  IV. 
to  form  a  settlement  at  Ceylon.  This  man,  however,  dy- 
ing on  his  passage,  and  the  Danes  having  been  unfavour- 
ably received  at  Ceylon,  they  proceeded  from  thence  to  the 
coast  of  Coromandel,  where  the  king  of  Taiijore  allowed 
them  to  foim  a  settlement  at  Tranquebar.  The  little  that 
remains  to  be  told  of  this  Danish  settlement  will  be 
found  under  our  account  of  the  Biitish  proceedings  in 
India. 

Queen  Elizabeth  was  the  first  English  Sovereign  who 
thought  of  obtaining  for  her  subjects  a  share  in  tlie  trade 
to  India.  In  the  year  1583,  she  granted  lettcis  to  two  ad- 
vcntureis  for  the  princes  of  India,  and  in  1596,  other  letters. 
All  these  adventurers  proceeded  to  the  court  of  the  Great 
Mogul,  l)y  land,  where  tliey  were  well  received.  The  at- 
tempts to  disc  over  a  passage  by  the  North  Sea  to  China 
having  failed,  the  English  resolved  to  go  round  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  Accoidingly  the  Queen,  on  the  last  day 
of  the  year  louO,  granted  letters  patent  to  a  society  of  mer- 
chants in  London  to  trade  to  the  East  Indies.  The  object 
of  the  company  was  principally  pepper  and  other  spices  ; 
and  therefore  their  voyages  were  to  Achen,  Java,  and  the 
Spice  islands.  In  the  year  1612,  four  ships  were  sent  out 
by  King  James,  for  the  purpose  of  conciliating  the  Mogul 
emperor,  some  of  whose  vessels  had  been  annoyed  by  the 
English  in  the  Red  Sea.  The  commander  of  this  fleet 
succeeded  in  his  mission  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  he  ob- 
tained from  the  court  of  Delhi  the  liberty  of  establishing 


a  factory  at  Sural;  and  this  city  was  some  time  afterwards 
regarded  as  the  principal  English  station  in  the  west  of 
India.  The  Portuguese,  alarmed  at  the  success  of  the 
English,  attacked  their  fleet  ne^r  Surat,  but  they  were  re- 
pulsed. This  voyage,  therefore,  may  in  some  respect  be 
regarded  as  the  origin  of  the  power  of  the  British  in  the 
East  ;  the  two  foundations  of  wliich  were,  the  grant  of  the 
Mogul  sovereign,  c^nd  their  own  naval  ability  and  resources. 
The  presidency  of  Surat  controlled  all  the  factories  in 
wnat  may  be  called  western  India,  or  the  tract  extending 
from  the  parallel  of  Cape  Comorin  westwards  to  the  Per- 
sian and  Arabian  Gulfs.  Soon  afterwards  they  obtained 
an  establishment  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  at  Masulipa- 
tam. To  this  they  were  prompted,  because  the  cloths  of 
Coromandel  were  in  high  request  in  the  Spice  Islands,  and 
consequently  constituted  the  best  medium  of  exchange  for 
pepper  and  other  spices.  In  the  year  1615,  Sir  Thomas 
Roe  was  sent  by  King  James  as  the  first  British  ambassa- 
dor to  the  Mogul,  from  whom  ho  obtained  considerable 
privileges  for  the  East  India  Company.  About  the  same 
time,  the  Zamorin  of  Calicut  granted  them  similar  privi- 
leges ;  so  that  a  long  range  of  settlements  was  formed,  im- 
mediately subject  to  the  presidency  of  Surat,  among  which 
were,  in  the  Mogul  territory,  Broach,  Brodera,  Ahmeda- 
bad,  and  Ajmeer  ;  and  in  the  Zamorin  country,  Craganore, 
and  Calicut. 

The  disputes  and  wars  with  the  Dutch  followed  soon  af- 
terwards ;  and  these  were  not  only  fatal  to  the  British  set- 
tlements in  Amboyna,  but  also  prejudicial  to  those  settle- 
ments on  the  Coromandel  coast.  In  consequence  of  dis- 
putes with  the  Dutch  and  with  the  king  of  Golconda,  in 
whose  dominions  Masulipatam  was  situated,  in  the  year 
1629  they  left  this  place,  and  fixed  themselves  at  Arme- 
gum  ;  but  soon  afterwards  they  again  iok  possession  of 
Masulipatam.  About  1640,  the  Dutch  began  systemati- 
cally to  harass  the  European  commerce  on  the  coast  of 
Malabar.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  English  fixed  on 
Madraspatam,  which  they  obtained  from  the  chief  of  the 
district.  They  immediately  built  a  fort,  with  the  name  of 
Fore  St  George  ;  and  in  1653,  this  station  was  raised  by 
the  company  to  the  rank  of  a  presidency. 

Nearly  about  the  same  time,  the  commercial  transactions 
of  the  British  commenced  on  the  Ganges.  In  1634,  they 
obtained  from  the  court  of  Delhi  the  privilege  of  a  free 
resort  to  the  port  of  Pipley,  in  the  province  of  Bengal. 
This  privilege  was  much  extended  in  1645,  chiefly  through 
the  professional  skill  and  success  of  a  surgeon  of  one  of 
the  Conipuny's  slnps,  who  had  thus,  at  the  Mogul  court, 
conciliated  the  favour  of  the  monarch.  Factories  were  ac- 
cordingly established  in  Bengal,  the  principal  of  them  at 
Hooghly  ;  but  this,  as  well  as  the  others,  was  subject  to  the 
presidency  of  Madras,  or  Fort  St  George.  The  factories 
of  the  British  at  this  lime  were,  Madras  with  its  dependen- 
cies Masuiipatani,  MadapoUam,  Pcttipolu,  and  Hooghly  ; 
and  the  factories  subordinate  to  Hooghly  were,  Cossimba- 
zar,  Balasorc,  Patna,  and  Malda. 

But  the  Mogul  government,  as  well  as  the  other  Indian 
princes,  ihougli  they  granted  to  the  British  the  privileges 
of  commerce,  yet  denied  them  the  exercise  of  civil  juris- 
diction, or  the  use  tif  military  strength.  The  factory  of 
Surat  was  strongly  built ;  but  it  was  not  allowed  to  be 
either  fortified  or  garrisoned.  This  factory  was  exposed 
to  still  farther  inconvenience  and  danger  ;  for  it  was  ex- 
actly placed  on  the  debateable  ground  between  the  IMoguI 
and  the  Mahrattas,  and,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was  more 
than  once  plundered  by  Sevajee  the  Mahratta  chief.  It  is 
probable,  therefore,  that  the  British  would  have  been 
obliged  to  have  given  up  Surat,  had  not  they  gained  an 
unexpected  relief.     In   the  year  1668,  King  Charles  II. 
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tlic  Company  the  iblantl  of  Bombay,  wliich  he 
ved  as  a  part  of  the  marriage  poitioii  of  Cathe- 


ccdcd   to 

had  leceivc  .  „     . 

line,  ihc  Infanta  of  Portugal.  This  »vas  a  strong  place, 
and  !t  was  within  iOT  miles  by  sea  lioiii  Sural,  to  which  it 
was  made  subordinate.  The  British  now  cominanded 
greater  respect,  both  from  the  Moi;iiland  the  Mahratta  of- 
ficers; but  in  the  years  1665  and  1672,  their  settlements, 
particularly  on  the  Malabar  coast,  suffered  much  from  the 
hostilities  of  the  Dutch. 

The  settlement  of  Madras  was  also  exposed  to  great 
difficulties  and  danger.  About  the  year  1656,  the  terri- 
tory on  which  it  stood,  and  which  belonged  to  the  king  of 
Bcsir.igur,  was  concjuercd  by  iNIeer  Juuila,  the  general  of 
the  kmg  of  Golconda,  who  afterwards  distinguished  him- 
self, as  we  have  already  noticed,  as  the  ablest  ofliccr  in  the 
service  of  Aurcngzebc.  This  event,  however,  in  the  end, 
proved  fortunate  to  Madras;  for  in  the  years  1674  and 
1676,  tlie  king  of  Golconda  permitted  the  Madras  govern- 
ment to  build  ships  in  any  part  of  his  dominions,  and  fur- 
bade  his  officers  to  molest  the  I5ritish  commerce. 

The  settlements  of  ]5eiigal  also  flourished  ;  but  in  the 
mean  time,  the  war  between  the  emperor  and  the  Ma- 
hrattas  weighed  heavily  on  the  factories  of  Sural  and  Bom- 
bay. Sir  John  Child  was  at  this  period,  what  would  now 
be  ililed  governor  general  of  the  British  settlements  in 
India,  while  his  brother  Sir  Jonah  was  leading  member  of 
the  Court  of  Committees;  their  policy  was,  first  the  en- 
largement of  the  authority  of  the  Company  over  such 
British  subjects  as  were  within  the  limits  of  their  char- 
ter;  and  secondly,  retaliation  by  force  of  arms  on  the  In- 
dian princes  who  had  ojjpressed  their  settlements,  and  the 
attainment  of  jiolilical  sirength  and  doniiiiion  in  the  F.ast. 
Hence  it  is  evuKnt  that  ihey  laid  the  foundation  of  that 
system  ol  aggram-'zement,  on  which  the  British  have  ever 
since  acted  in  Inilia.  In  Bengal  the  design  was  to  gain 
possession  of  the  cny  and  territory  of  Chitiagong  ;  but  hos- 
tilities were  prematurely  Commenced,  and  the  attempt 
failed.  On  the  side  of  Sural  considerable  advantage  was 
at  first  gained  by  the  capture  of  a  number  of  Moorish  ves- 
sels, richly  freighted.  Bui  these  enler|)rizcs,  which  had 
been  undertaken  while  Aurengzebe  and  the  Mahrattas  weie 
nearly  e(|ually  poised  in  strength  and  success,  in  the  hopes 
that  the  latter  would  co-operate  with  the  British,  were 
brought  to  a  premature  conclusion  bv  the  overwhelming 
victories  of  Aurengzebe.  Sir  John  Child  therefore  applied 
to  the  Mogul  for  peace,  which  was  granted  in  February 
1690. 

Almost  immediately  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Mogul 
war,  a  new  settlement  of  importance  was  acquired  on  the 
coast  of  Coromandel  ;  that  of  Tignipatam,  which  was  at 
first  ceded  by  the  Rajah  of  Gingee,  and  afterwards,  when 
his  territory  was  conquered  by  Aurengzebe,  the  grant 
was  confirmed  by  that  monarch.  The  British  fortified  the 
station,  and  it  has  since  been  known  by  the  name  of  Fort 
St  David. 

About  the  same  time,  a  more  important  acquisition  was 
made  in  Bengal.  During  the  late  hostilities  in  that  pro- 
vince, the  agent  and  council  had  retired  to  a  town  a  few 
miles  lower  down  the  river,  called  Chuttanutlee,  imme- 
diately contiguous  to  which  is  that  of  Calcutta  ;  as  soon 
as  peace  was  made  with  the  court  of  Delhi,  the  agency 
was  transferred  to  this  latter  place.  At  first,  however, 
they  could  not  gain  permission  to  fortify  it  ;  but  some  of 
the  rajahs  having  rebelled  against  the  Mogul  monarch, 
the  British,  under  pretence  of  being  afraid  that  Calcutta 
would  be  attacked,  obtained  leave  to  raise  walls  round  it. 
In  1698,  Prince  Azim,  one  of  the  grandsons  of  Aureng- 
zebe, who  commanded  the  Mogul  army  in  Bengal,  was 
bribed  by  the  British  to  confer  on  them  a  grant  of  the 


three  connected  villages  of  Chultanuttce,  Gorindpore,  and 
Calcutta,  together  with  the  justiciary  power  over  the  in- 
habitants. Shortly  afterwardb,  the  fortifications  of  the  new 
possessions  being  completed,  received,  in  compliment  to 
the  king  of  England,  llic  name  of  Fort  William  ;  and  about 
the  same  period  the  agency  of  Bengal  was  elevated  to  the 
rank  of  a  presidency.  For  some  years  the  position,  and 
relative  constitution  of  the  British  presidencies,  had  fluc- 
tuated very  much  ;  but  Bombay  at  last  superseded  Sural 
completely;  and  from  the  date  of  the  building  of  Foil 
William,  the  established  presidencies  were  those  of  Mad- 
ras, Bombay,  and  Bengal. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Aurengzebe,  the  settlement  of 
Bengal  was  much  exposed  to  the  depredations  and  extor- 
tions of  Jiiffier,  who  had  become  nabob  of  that  province. 
Weary,  at  length,  of  the  insults  and  the  injuries  which 
they  sustained,  the  Presidency  of  Calcutta,  in  the  year 
1713,  sent  an  embassy  of  complaint,  accompanied  by  pre- 
sents, to  the  court  of  Delhi.  It  would,  however,  have 
failed  altogether,  but  for  the  concurrence  of  two  propitious 
circumstances.  The  one  was,  a  cure  efl'ected  on  the  em- 
peior  by  Mr  Hamilton,  the  surgeon  of  the  embassy.  This 
gentleman  being  ottered  any  reward  he  chose,  besought 
the  grant  of  the  Company's  requests,  which  were  instantly 
complied  with  ;  and  the  emperor,  besides  other  valuable 
presents,  gave  him  models  of  all  his  surgical  instruments 
in  pure  gold.  The  other  circumstance  was,  the  retire- 
ment of  the  English  fiom  Sural,  from  which  place  the 
emperor  had  been  long  anxious  to  induce  or  force  them 
to  depart.  Of  the  privileges  granted  to  the  Company, 
those  relating  to  Bengal  were  the  most  important  ;  and, 
indeed,  they  were  long  considered  as  constituting  the  great 
charter  of  the  English  in  India.  They  were,  that,  in  Ben- 
gal, all  persons  indebted  to  the  Company  should  be  de- 
livered up  ;  that  Engliih  goods  might  be  conveyed  duty 
free  through  the  Bengal  provinces  ;  and  that  the  English 
should  be  at  liberty  to  purchase  the  lordships  of  thirty- 
seven  towns  contiguous  to  Calcutta.  This  last  jjrivilege, 
however,  was  never  in  fact  granted,  and  even  some  of  the 
others  were  rendered  ineffectual ;  as,  however,  the  privi- 
lege of  exemption  from  duty,  and  a  free  passage  for  their 
goods  was  actually  given,  the  English  soon  became  the 
principal  carriers  from  the  ports  of  the  Ganges,  and  the 
shipping  possessed  by  private  Europeans  in  Calcutta,  in 
ten  years  after  the  embassy,  amounted  to  10,000  tons. 

From  this  lime  till  the  breaking  out,  in  the  year  1745, 
of  the  war  between  France  and  England,  the  English  set- 
tlements in  India  present  nothing  deserving  of  particular 
notice  or  record.  At  the  breaking  out  of  this  war,  the 
English  possessed  the  following  settlements  :— Bombay ; 
Dabul,  about  40  leagues  farther  to  the  south,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Concan ;  Carwar,  in  the  province  of  North 
Canara  ;  Tellicherry,  on  the  sea  coast  of  the  Malabar  pro- 
vince ;  Anjengo,  their  most  southerly  settlement  on  the 
western  coast  of  the  peninsula,  on  the  sea  coast  of  Tra- 
vancore  ;  Fort  St  David  ;  Madras  ;  Visigapatam  and  Bala- 
sore,  on  the  Coromandel  coast ;  and  Calcutta.  The  prin- 
cipal French  settlements  were  Pondicherry  and  Chander- 
nagore  ;  the  latter  about  20  miles  above  Calcutta,  the  for- 
mer on  the  sea  coast  of  the  Carnatic. 

In  the  year  1746,  Madras  was  besieged  by  a  French 
armament,  and  compelled  to  capitulate  ;  but  it  was  re- 
stored to  the  English  by  the  peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle. 
About  the  same  time,  the  nabob  of  the  Carnatic,  within 
whose  jurisdiction  both  Madras  and  Pondicherry  were 
situated,  and  who  successively  took  part  with  the  com- 
batants on  both  sides,  sustained  a  total  defeat  from  a  very 
inferior  number  of  French.  The  event  is  memorable, 
chiefly,  as   being  the   first  which  decidedly  proved   the 
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superiority  of  the  European  troops  over  those  of  Hin- 
dostan. 

The  territory  of  the  Carnatic  was  one  of  the  subordi- 
nate principalities  immediately  governed  by  nabobs,  but 
subject  to  the  soubhadar  of  the  Decan,  who  was  still  re- 
garded as  a  feudal  prince  under  the  Mogul  emperor. 
Nizam  ul  Mulk,  already  frequently  mentioned,  who  was 
soubhadar  of  the  De'can,  died  in  the  year  1748,  and  the 
province  was  disputed  between  his  son  Nazir,  and  his 
grandson  Murzafa.  At  the  same  time  the  nabob  of  the 
Carnatic,  Anvvaraadeen,  who  had  been  regularly  establish- 
ed in  that  office  by  the  Nizam,  was  opposed  by  Chunda 
Saheb  ;  the  latter  and  Murzafa  made  common  cause,  and 
to  their  alliance  acceded  M.  Dupleix,  the  governor  of 
Pondicherry,  a  man  of  great  talents,  intrigue,  and  ambi- 
tion. The  combined  troops  of  the  French  and  the  two 
princes  overthrew  those  of  Anwaraadeen,  on  the  frontiers 
of  his  own  country,  in  a  pitched  battle,  in  which  he  him- 
self was  killed,  and  his  eldest  son  taken  prisoner,  while  his 
second,  Mahomed  Ali,  escaped,  and  implored  the  assist- 
ance of  the  English.  For  some  time  the  English  hesi- 
tated, till  at  length  they  were  induced  by  several  reasons — 
the  strongest,  probably,  a  desire  to  curb  and  oppose  the 
French — to  espouse  the  alliance  of  Nazir  and  Mahomed 
Ali,  who  had  made  common  cause. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  the  war  for  the  succession  of  the 
Carnatic,  or  the  Carnatic  war,  as  it  is  called,  between  the 
English  and  the  French.  In  its  progress,  this  war  pre- 
served essentially  the  character  under  which  it  had  com- 
menced, that  is,  in  reality,  a  contest  between  the  English 
and  French  for  superiority  of  power  and  extension  of  do- 
minions in  Hindostan.  The  violent  deaths  of  Nazir  Jung 
and  his  nephew  introduced  new  competitors  for  the  soub- 
hadarship  of  the  Decan  ;  but  the  English  throughout  the 
contest  persevered  in  their  object,  of  securing  the  nabob- 
ship  of  the  Carnatic  to  Mohamed  Ali.  It  was  during  this 
war  that  Mr  Clive,  afterwards  Lord  Clive,  first  appeared 
as  a  military  character,  and  by  his  talents  tiie  English 
gained  considerable  success.  In  175!,  he  defeated  his  op- 
ponents in  the  plains  of  Arani ;  and  this  victory  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  reduction  of  the  forts  of  Tiniery,  Conganzam, 
and  Arani.  These  successes,  however,  were  only  against 
the  Indian  troops  of  Cliunda  Saheb  ;  but,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year  \7b2,  he  attacked,  and,  after  an  obstinate  bat- 
tle, he  defeated,  near  Arcot,  an  army  consisting  of  1500 
sepoys,  1700  horse,  with  150  French,  and  eight  pieces  of 
cannon.  Soon  after  this,  Chunda  Suhcb  having  been  sur- 
rounded and  cut  ofi"  from  his  supplies  by  an  English  force, 
fled,  but  was  taken  and  beheaded  by  his  rival.  After  his 
flight,  his  army  was  defeated  and  routed  by  Major  Law-, 
rence,  who  had  succeeded  Mr  Clive  in  the  command  of 
the  army.  The  French  immediately  prochimed  Rajah 
Saheb,  his  son,  nabob  of  the  Carnatic.  Thus  the  forces  of 
the  English  and  French  were  engaged  in  regular  hostili- 
ties against  eac'n  other  in  India,  at  a  time  when  no  war  ex- 
isted between  them  in  Europe.  As  soon,  however,  as  in- 
telligence of  these  events  reached  the  courts  of  Versailles 
and  St  James's,  orders  were  sent  out  to  put  an  end  to  the 
war;  and  a  treaty  was  entered  into,  by  which  the  French 
and  English  were  to  possess  an  equal  dominion,  mditary 
force,  and  commerce,  on  the  east  coast  of  the  peninsula. 

The  breaking  out  of  th.e  seven  years  wai  in  1756,  pre- 
vrnted  the  execution  of  this  treaty,  and  rendered  the 
F  .nch  and  English  principals  in  the  contest  ;  the  former 
captured  the  subordinate  factories  of  their  rivals,  and  at 
length  even  laid  siege,  though  unsuccessfully,  to  Madras. 
The  constancy,  however,  of  the  English,  aided  by  the 
arrival  of  reinforcements  from  Europe,  succeeded  in  turn- 
ing the  fortune  of  the  war  ;  the  Frencli  were  repeatedly 


defeated  ;  Pondicherry  was  taken ;  and  Mahomed  Ali  es- 
tablished in  his  principality.  Salabut  Jung,  the  third  son 
of  the  Nizam,  who  had  been  raised  to  the  musnud  of  his 
father  by  the  assistance  of  the  French,  at  length  sought 
and  obtained  an  accommodation  with  the  English,  in  re- 
turn for  which  they  received  from  him  a  grant  of  the  pos- 
sessions which  their  victories  over  the  French  had  given 
them,  viz.  the  Circar  of  Masulipatam  and  its  districts,  and 
the  Circar  of  Nizampatam.  At  the  same  time,  they  re- 
ceived from  Mahomed  Ali  a  part  of  the  territory  about 
Madras,  and  the  advantage  of  a  powerful  influence  in  the 
Carnatic. 

Before,  however,  the  war  in  this  part  of  India,  of  which 
our  limits  have  obliged  us  to  give  this  rapid  and  brief 
sketch,  was  thus  happily  terminated,  the  English  were 
obliged  to  detach  a  force  to  the  succour  of  their  interests 
in  Bengal.  The  causes  and  circumstances  of  their  mis- 
fortunes there  it  may  be  proper  to  trace  with  all  possible 
brevity. 

In  the  year  1741,  Alivedi,as  we  have  already  seen,  usurp- 
ed the  nabobship  of  Bengal.  He  died  in  1756,  leaving 
for  his  successor  Surajah  Dowlah.  This  prince  was  strong- 
ly prepossessed  against  the  English.  Understanding  that 
the  governor  of  Calcutta  was  building  a  wall  and  digging 
a  moat  round  that  city,  he  took  offence,  and  at  last  march- 
ed at  the  head  of  his  army  to  attack  it,  with  its  dependent 
settlements.  The  town  was  gallantly,  though  not  very 
skilfully,  defended  for  three  days,  but  then  was  obliged  to 
surrender.  Surajah  Dowlah  had  promised  the  prisoners 
their  lives,  but  on  the  same  night  in  which  he  entered  the 
place  he  ordered  the  massacre,  (for  it  deserves  no  other 
appellation,)  which  has  rendered  proverbial  the  black  hole 
of  Calcutta.  The  Europeans,  to  the  number  of  146  per- 
sons, were,  in  the  most  sultry  season  even  of  the  Bengal 
year,  confined  for  twelve  hours  within  a  cube  of  18  feet, 
having  no  outlets  except  two  small  windows,  strongly  bar- 
red. All  perished  except  twenty-three  ;  and  some  of  these 
afterwards  experienced  from  the  nabob  fresh  cruelties.  As 
soon  as  intelligence  of  these  events  reached  the  English 
on  the  coast,  they  detached  to  Bengal  900  Europeans,  and 
1500  sepoys,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Clive.  In  a 
few  days  after  their  arrival  before  Calcutta,  the  city  was 
retaken,  and  the  nabob  being  attacked  in  his  camp,  ac- 
quiesced in  a  pacification  highly  honourable  and  advan- 
tageous to  the  English.  On  him  little  reliance  could  be 
placed,  especially  as  by  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  be- 
tween the  English  and  French,  he  might  naturally  expect 
the  assistance  of  the  latter,  who  had,  at  their  settlement  of 
Chandenagore,  contiguous  to  Calcutta,  a  foice  of  300 
Europeans,  and  300  sepoys.  Under  these  circumstances, 
Colonel  Clive  resolved  to  attack  the  French  settlement, 
which  he  accordingly  did.  with  success.  Still,  however, 
the  nabob  was  justly  susptcted  ;  and  as  it  was  soon  after- 
wards proved  that  he  was  in  correspondence  with  the 
French,  the  English  listened  to  the  overtures  of  the  dis- 
contented grandees  at  his  court,  and  at  length  resolved  to 
support  Meer  Jaffier  in  his  pretensions  to  the  nabobship. 
This  arrangement  led  immediately  to  the  famous  battle  of 
Plasscy,  by  the  issue  of  which  Meer  Jaffier  gained  the 
nabobship,  and  his  English  allies  a  large  treasure,  a  por- 
tion of  territory  adjoming  to  Calcutta,  and  a  considerable 
influence  with  the  new  nabob.  The  British  forces  engag- 
ed in  this  battle  were  commanded  by  Colonel  Clive,  and 
consisted  of  900  Europeans,  100  topasses,  and  2000^  se- 
poys, with  eight  six  pounders,  and  two  howitzers.  The 
nabob's  army  was  estimated  at  50,000  foot,  and  50  pieces 
of  cannon,  besides  about  40  Frenchmen.  According  to 
one  account,  the  fortune  of  the  day  was  deci<l<  d  by  Meer 
Jaffier,  who  commanded  part  of  the  nabob's  army,  remain- 
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ing  neuter  duriRg  the  engagemcni ;  but  by  other  ac- 
counts, it  would  appear,  tlval  even  if  his  forces  had  taken 
an  active  part,  llie  issue  would  have  been  equally  favoura- 
ble to  the  British. 

By  the  treaty  between  the  English  and  the  new  nabob, 
the  latter  agreed  to  pay  a  lar};e  sum  into  the  treasury  of 
Calcutta  ;  and  the  English  guaranteed  his  dominions.  Jaf- 
fier,  however,  after  he  had  acquired  his  power,  seems  to 
have  been  unwilling  to  pay  the  stipulated  sum  ;  and  on  be- 
ing pressed  by  Colonel  Clive  to  fulfil  his  engagement,  he 
meditated  the  reduction  of  the  British  influence.  This,  and 
the  nonpayment  of  the  money,  were  sutTicient  pretexts  for 
stripping  him  of  his  newly  acquired  dominions;  and  to  this 
object  the  British  directed  tlieir  plans,  so  as  to  accomplish 
it  with  the  least  appearance  of  injustice. 

Before,  however,  we  narrate  these  plans,  it  will  be  pro- 
per to  attend  to  the  afl'airs  of  India  in  another  quarter.  In 
the  year  1759,  the  son  and  heir  apparent  of  the  Mogul  ap- 
peared in  a  hostile  position  on  the  frontier  of  the  provinces  ; 
and  he  afterwards  invaded  Bahar  with  a  view  of  possessing 
himself  of  the  soubhadarship  of  Mcer  JafTier.  As  the 
English  were  bound  to  support  him,  Clive,  who  was  now 
governor  of  Bengal,  joined  his  army  to  that  of  the  nabob's, 
and  the  allies  drove  the  enemy  beyond  the  Carumnasa.  In 
the  sanje  year,  and  soon  after  the  close  of  this  campaign,  the 
Dutch  projected  the  ovei'throw  of  the  English  establish- 
rnents  and  influence  in  Bengal.  An  expedition  for  that 
purpose  was  fitted  out  at  Balavia,  which  in  the  month  of 
August  entered  the  river  of  Bengal,  with  the  profession  of 
proceeding  to  the  Dutch  settlement  at  Chinsurah.  As 
Clive  was  apprehensive  that  the  nabob  might  take  advan- 
tage of  this  circumstance,  he  resolved  to  call  upon  that 
prince  to  insist  on  the  departure  of  the  Dutch,  as  they  were 
within  his  territories.  This,  however,  he  did  not  do;  and 
the  Dutch  landed  their  whole  force  near  Calcutta.  In  this 
emergency,  Clive  was  at  a  loss  in  what  manner  to  act;  for 
the  English  and  Dutch  were  at  peace.  As,  however,  some 
decisive  steps  were  necessary,  he  ordered  Colonel  Ford  to 
intercept  the  march  of  the  Dutch  ;  this  was  accordingly 
done  with  most  complete  success. 

In  February  1760,  Colonel  Clive  left  Bengal  for  Eng- 
land ;  and  about  the  same  time  the  dominions  of  tlie  nabob 
were  again  menaced  with  invasion  from  the  interior.  A 
Mahratia  army  entered  the  district  of  Burdwan,  and  Shah 
Allum  re-appeared  on  the  frontier  of  Berar.  Against  the 
former,  the  nabob  in  person  led  an  army,  partly  composed 
of  British  troops,  but  the  campaign  in  this  quarter  proved 
unsuccessful.  The  Mogul  was  opposed  by  a  British  army, 
commanded  by  a  British  ofticer,  but  the  operations  of  the 
latter  were  much  impeded  by  the  obstinacy  of  the  nabob's 
son,  who  commanded  an  auxiliary  force,  so  that  the  Mogul, 
though  defeated  near  Patna,  escaped  into  the  south- western 
districts  of  Bengal,  where  he  efl"ected  a  junction  with  the 
Mahratta  general  who  had  invaded  Burdwan.  He  was 
soon,  however,  compelled  to  retreat  into  Berar.  This 
campaign,  which  presented  nothing  else  remarkable,  was 
closed  in  July,  by  the  setting  in  of  the  rains,  and  the  death 
of  the  young  nabob,  who  was  struck  dead  with  lightning  in 
his  tent. 

By  this  time,  the  plans  of  the  British  against  Meer  Jaf- 
fier  were  complete  ;  accusations  of  various  kinds,  besides 
the  non-payment  of  the  money,  were  brought  against  him  ; 
and  in  Septen.ber  1760,  a  treaty  was  privately  made  at 
Calcutta  between  the  British  and  Meer  Cosscim,sonin-law 
and  general  of  the  nabob.  By  this  treaty  it  was  stipulated, 
that  Cosseim,  under  the  title  of  dewanor  deputy  to  the  na- 
bob, should  obtain  the  real  possession  of  the  nabobship,  and 
that  he  should  grant  to  the  English,  for  the  pay  of  the  ar- 
nay,  the  districts  of  Burdwan,  Midnaporc,  and  Chitlagong. 


It  is  also  said  that  he  promised  the  projectors  of  this  revo- 
lution two  millions  of  rupees  ;  this,  however,  was  express- 
ly denied  in  the  examination  before  the  Select  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  Meer  Jaflier  was  soon  after- 
wards brought  to  Calcutta,  and  thus  deprived  even  of  the 
name  and  appearance  of  power. 

Meer  Cosseim  had  not  been  long  possessed  of  the  nabob- 
ship,  when  he  entered  into  projects'  unfavourable  to  the 
English  ;  levying  high  duties  on  their  merchandize  contra- 
ry to  treaty;  and  at  last  inassacring  the  English  deputies 
who  were  sent  to  him  to  adjust  matters.  The  English, 
therefore,  in  order  to  punish  him,  resolved  to  restore  Meer 
Jaffier  to  the  dignity  from  which  he  had  been  degraded. 
As  a  condition  of  his  re-instatement,  he  consented  to  cede 
to  them  the  districts  already  granted  them  by  Cosseim,  of 
Burdwan,  Midnapore,  and  Chittagong,  and  also  to  grant  to 
them  those  commercial  privileges  which  Cosseim  had 
withheld.  On  the  7th  of  June  1763,  he  was  proclaimed 
soubhadar  of  the  three  provinces;  and  the  British  govern- 
ment also  declared  war  against  Cosseim.  On  the  19th  of 
July,  one  of  Cosseim's  generals  was  totally  defeated  by  a 
British  force,  half  way  between  Calcutta  and  Moorsheda- 
bad,  and  on  the  24th  the  latter  place  was  taken.  Advanc- 
ing rapidly  after  these  successes,  on  the  2d  of  August  they 
encountered,  on  the  plain  of  Goriah,  the  whole  of  the  hos- 
tile force  at  that  time  in  the  lower  part  of  Bengal.  It  was 
composed  of  about  15,000  black  cavalry,  and  10,000  regu- 
larly disciplined  sepoys,  with  17  pieces  of  cannon,  managed 
by  170  Europeans.  After  an  obstinate  contest  of  four 
hours,  the  enemy  were  conipletely  routed.  Cosseim  was 
himself  in  the  province  of  Bahar,  and  thither  the  British 
pursued  him.  In  the  beginning  of  October  they  gained 
possession  of  Monghir,  and  in  November  of  Palna,  Cosseim 
still  fleeing  from  danger,  having  escaped  into  the  dominions 
of  the  nabob  of  Oude,  carrying  with  him  treasure  and 
jewels  to  the  value  of  two  millions  sterling. 

The  same  year  which  witnessed  the  expulsion  of  Cosseim 
from  the  three  provinces  also  produced,  in  Europe,  a  pacifi- 
cation between  France  and  England.  By  the  treaty  of  peace, 
France,  wlivjse  recent  acquisitions,  as  well  as  her  ancient 
possessions  in  India,  had  been  wrested  from  her,  was  re- 
stored to  the  factories  of  which  she  had  been  mistress  in 
the  year  1749,  but  she  renounced  any  pretensions  to  the 
territories  which  she  had  recently  acquired  on  the  coast  of 
Coromandel  and  Orissa,  and  engaged  neither  to  erect  for- 
tificatior.s,  nor  maintain  troops  in  the  souhah  of  Bengal. 
Mahomed*Mi  was  acknowledged  lawful  sovereign  of  the 
Carnatic.  The  English  sacrificed  but  a  small  part  of  the 
territory  which  they  had  gained  ;  they  retained  unimpaired 
their  authority  at  the  courts  of  the  Carnatic  and  Bengal; 
they  retained,  in  addition  to  their  old  settlements,  the  new- 
ly acquired  possessions  of  the  Circar  of  Masulipatam,  and 
its  dependent  districts,  which  they  had  conquered  from  the 
French  ;  also  the  castle  of  Surat,  the  Jaghire,  or  territory 
round  Madras,  the  Calcutta  zemindary,  and  the  districts  of 
Burdwan,  Midnapore,  and  Chittagong. 

In  the  pursuit  of  Cosseim,  the  British  army  had  reached 
the  interminous  frontier  of  the  territories  of  Bengal  and 
Oude  :  the  fugitive  prince  had  taken  refuge  in  tlie  court  of 
Sujah  Dowlah,  otherwise  called  the  Nabob  Vizier,  which, 
at  the  same  time,  harboured  a  more  illustrious  exile,  the 
young  Mogul.  The  British  camp  now  became  the  scene 
of  coinplicated  negociations  ;  an  alliance  was  proposed  to 
Sujah  Dowlah,  which  he  rejected.  While  these  negoci- 
ations were  going  on,  discontents  prevailed  in  the  British 
army.  Encouraged  by  this,  Sujah  Dowlah,  who  had  al- 
ready collected  an  army  on  the  frontiers  of  Oude,  deter- 
mined on  hostility  ;  and  he  was  joined  by  the  Rajah  of  Be- 
nares.    In  March  1764,  Major  Carnac  took  the  command 
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of  the  British  forces,  and  having  restored  discipline  and 
subordination,  repulsed  the  vizier  in  an  obstinate  engage- 
ment near  Palna.  The  war  was  now  carried  into  tlic  pro- 
vince of  Oude,  and. Major  Carnac  was  succeeded  by  Major 
Monro.  On  the  24th  of  October  was  fought  the  celebrated 
battle  of  Buxar,  on  the  river  Carumnasa,  about  100  miles 
above  the  city  of  Patna.  The  British  army  consisted  of 
85  6  Europeans,  and  6215  sepoys;  the  combined  troops  of 
Sujah  Dowlah  and  Cosseim  consisted  of  40,000  men.  Af- 
ter an  arduous  contest  of  three  hours,  the  army  of  the  vizier 
retired  in  disorder,  leaving  on  the  field  133  pieces  of  can- 
non, and  blowing  up  some  of  their  powder  magazines; 
2000  troops  were  slain  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  loss  of 
Major  Monro's  army  was  trifling,  being  only  87  Europeans 
and  712  sepoys.  The  flight  of  the  allies  was  so  rapid,  that 
they  did  not  stop  at  Bu.\ar,  but  hastened  to  a  small' river 
beyond  it.  Over  this  was  a  bridge  of  boats,  which,  how- 
ever, they  had  not  all  crossed,  when  Sujah  Dowlah  direct- 
ed the  bridge  to  be  destroyed.  By  this  act  of  generalship 
he  sacrificed,  indeed,  the  rear  division  of  his  army,  which, 
to  the  number  of  nearly  2000  men,  were  drowned;  but  he 
saved  his  main  body  from  certain  destruction,  and  at  the  same 
time  preserved  from  capture  the  immense  treasures  of 
Cosseim  as  well  as  his  own.  A  native  historian  describes 
*the  camp  of  the  two  chiefs  in  the  following  terms:  "  A 
bridge  of  boats  being  thrown  over  the  Ganges,  the  allied 
armies  began  their  march  in  numbers  not  to  be  reckoned  ; 
but,  from  the  ignorance  of  the  generals  and  want  of  dis- 
cipline, murdering  and  plundering  each  other.  It  was  not 
an  army,  but  rather  a  moving  nation."  On  the  following 
day  the  Mogul,  who  had  taken  no  part  in  the  battle,  sought 
and  obtained  the  protection  of  the  British,  oifering  them 
terms  highly  favourable  to  their  views  and  plans  of  ag- 
grandizement and  extent  of  territory. 

Sujah  Dowlah  was  now  obliged  to  struggle  for  his  ex- 
istence. He  offered  to  negociate  ;  but  as  he  refused  to  de- 
liver up  Ccsstim,  his  offer  was  rejected.  At  last,  having 
dismissed  his  ally,  who  took  refuge  in  upper  India,  he  vo- 
luntarily repaired  to  the  British  camp,  and  surrendered 
himself  to  the  general.  Terms  were  made  with  him,  by 
which  the  entire  territory  of  Oude,  except  the  districts  of 
Corah  and  Allahabad,  were  restored  to  him  ;  the  excepted 
districts  were  allotted  to  the  Emperor,  the  fort  of  Allahabad 
being  assigned  for  his  residence.  In  return  for  these  ces- 
sions, and  for  an  annual  stipend  for  his  support,  the  Em- 
peror, besides  a  confirmation  of  the  territorial  acquisilions 
which  the  British  had  made,  either  on  the  soubhadary  of 
Bengal,  or  on  the  coast,  conferred  on  them  two  important 
favours  :  he  invested  them  with  the  Dcwaunee  of  the  three 
provinces  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa  ;  the  second  grant 
was  that  of  the  five  northern  circars.  Over  these  districts, 
indeed,  he  had  only  a  nominal  claim,  derived  from  their 
former  conquest,  in  the  latter  days  of  the  Mogul  govern- 
ment. At  this  time  they  belonged  to  the  soubhadar  of  the 
Decan.  In  1754,  he  had  granted  them  to  the  French,  then 
his  allies,  and  on  their,  being  defeated  by  the  English,  the 
circars  reverted  to  him.  After  the  general  peace  of  1763, 
ihe  French  again  endeavoured  to  gain  a  footing  in  them  ; 
and  this  induced  Lord  Clive,  who  arrived  in  India  for  the 
second  time,  in  1765,  to  obtain  from  the  Mogul  the  pro- 
prietary grant  of  this  territory.  In  the  year  1766,  four  of 
the  circars  were  given  up  by  the  soubhadar  ;  the  fifth,  held 
\)y  a  brother  of  the  Nizam,  was  granted  in  reversion  to  the 
British.  In  return  for  these  cessions,  tire  British  promised 
the  soubhadar  the  assistance  of  their  troops,  whenever  he 
might  need  it,  to  settle  the  affairs  of  his  government. 
About  the  end  of  the  year  1766,  having  united  himself  with 
a  Mahrutia  chief  against  Hyder  Ali,  sovereign  of  the  My- 
sore, he  applied  for  these  troops,  which  were  granted  him, 
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even  before  his  object  or  that  of  the  Mahrattas  was  known. 
As  soon  as  the  British  troops  had  joined,  the  united  army 
entered  the  territory  of  Mysore. 

It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Hyder  Ali  first  displayed 
those  talents  which  afterwards  rendered  himself  so  very 
formidable.  He  bought  off  the  Mahrattas  by  large  bribes. 
Next  he  entered  into  negocialions  with  the  Nizam  with 
such  effect,  that  in  August  1767,  the  armies  of  the  Nizam 
and  Hyder  actually  united  at  Bangalore,  from  which  place 
they  made  irregular  incursions  into  the  Carnatic.  Had 
Hyder  adhered  to  his  own  plan  of  the  campaign,  which 
was  to  elude  a  general  action,  and  to  harass  the  British  by 
his  superiority  in  cavalry,  the  latter  must  have  suffered 
dreadfully ;  but  on  being  accused  of  dilatoriness  by  the 
Nizam,  he  consented  to  change  his  plans.  The  result  was 
fatal  to  his  interests  and  views;  for  by  a  succession  of  ob- 
stinate engagements  and  bloody  defeats,  the  allied  army 
was  driven  out  of  the  Carnatic.  The  Nizam  deserted 
Hyder  in  his  misfortunes,  made  peace  with  the  Madras 
government,  and  retired  to  his  own  dominions.  This  de- 
fection, though  it  weakened  Hyder,  gave  him  greater  liber- 
ty of  action,  which  he  improved  to  the  utmost;  and  partly 
by  the  nature  of  the  country  which  was  the  scene  of  war- 
fare, and  partly  by  the  mode  in  which  he  conducted  the 
campaign,  he  baffled  the  British  for  a  considerable  length 
of  time.  The  intelligence  of  his  being  able  to  oppose  an 
enemy  hitherto  invincible  by  the  Indian  princes,  so  raised 
his  reputation,  that  adventurers  flocked  to  him  from  all 
parts,  and  his  cavalry  were  soon  increased  to  upwards  oi 
90,000.  At  last  he  was  induced  to  give  up  his  plan  of  de- 
fensive and  dilatory  warfare,  in  order  to  protect  a  fort  be- 
sieged by  the  British.  The  consequence  was  an  obstinate 
engagement,  in  which,  notwithstanding  his  vast  superiori- 
ty, he  was  defeated.  He  still  persevered,  however;  and 
in  January  1769,  having  recovered  his  own  provinces, 
marched  into  the  Carnatic,  which  he  ravaged  with  fire  and 
sword.  At  this  period  the  British  were  commanded  by 
General  Smith,  who,  by  a  dextrous  movement,  cut  off  the 
enemy  from  his  own  country.  From  the  difficulties,  how- 
ever, which  seemed  to  be  entangling  him,  Hyder  was  ex- 
tricated by  his  own  spirit  of  enterprize ;  for  having,  by  a 
variety  of  movements,  contrived  and  executed  with  great 
skill  and  adroitness,  drawn  the  British  forces  to  a  consider- 
able distance  from  Madras,  he  directed  his  course  to  that 
city  with  a  body  of  6000  cavalry  ;  and  after  marching  about 
120  miles  in  three  days,  presented  himself  on  Mount  St 
Thome.  The  presidency  was  so  much  alarmed  at  his  un- 
expected appearance,  that  they  entered  into  a  negociaiion 
with  him;  and  on  the  3d  of  April,  an  offensive  and  defen- 
sive treaty  was  concluded,  on  the  simple  condition,  that  the 
forts  and  places  taken  on  both  sides  should  be   restored. 

Soon  after  (his  treaty  Hyder  was  involved  in  a  war  with 
the  Mahrattas,  on  which  occasion  he  sought,  but  in  vain, 
that  assistance  from  the  British,  which,  by  treaty,  they 
were  bound  to  give  him.  In  this  war  he  was  at  first  very 
unsuccessful,  having  been  totally  defeated,  in  the  year  1771, 
within  a  few  miles  of  his  own  capital.  He  himself  escaped 
with  great  difficulty,  with  a  small  remnant  of  his  army,  into 
Seringapatam,  where  he  defied  the  attacks  of  his  numerous 
enemies,  who  possessed  neither  the  skill  nor  the  ordinary 
requisites  for  a  siege.  Hyder  waited,  in  patience,  until  the 
enemy,  by  desolating  the  country,  were  compelled  to 
leave  it. 

In  1773,  the  Mahrattas  crossed  the  Ganges  to  invade  the 
Rohilla  country;  a  brigade  of  the  British  army  marched  to 
the  western  frontier  of  that  country,  and  drove  the  enemy 
beyond  the  river.  For  this  protection,  the  Roiiilla  chiefs 
had  stipulated  to  pay  Sujah  Dowlah,  as  whose  allies  the 
British  acted,  40  lacks  of  rupees ;  but  when  the  service 
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•was  perrormcd,  ihe  payment  was  evaded.  This  breach  of 
treaty  U-<l  t"  Hie  invasion  and  conquest  of  ti'i  Roliilla  coini- 
try  in  1774.  A  considerable  tract  :  land  .1.  tin-  Dooab  was 
also  coTi<|ucicd  Iroin  the  Ghauts.  Thus  tin-  boundary  of 
the  province  of  Oude  was  advanced  westward  within  20 
miles  of  Agra;  north-westward  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
navijjable  course  of  the  Ganjj;es  ;  and  south-westward  to 
the  Juninah  river.  In  the  followini^  year,  on  the  death 
of  Sujah  Dowlah,  the  province  of  Benares  was  ceded  to 
the  Biitish. 

In  the  year  1778,  a  war  broke  out  between  tlie  British 
and  the  western  .M.ihrattas.  This  occasioned  tlie  march  of 
a  brigade  from  lUiigal  across  the  continent  to  the  side  of 
Bombay  and  Siirat.  By  some  inismanat;;enient,  it  was 
obliged  to  capitulate  witli  the  Mahratta  j;eneral  on  the  9lh 
of  January,  1779.  One  of  the  terms  was,  that  a  body  of 
troops,  which  were  advancing  on  the  other  side,  should  be 
obliged  to  return  to  Bengal ;  but  this  condition  was  not 
complied  witli,  and  the  expedition  proceeded.  Tiiere  were 
not  more  than  7000  men,  all  native  troops,  commanded  by 
Euiopcan  oHicers;  and  yet  they  marciied  from  the  banks 
of  the  Jumnali  to  the  western  sea  in  despite  of  the  Mah- 
rattas,  whose  empire  they  traversed  almost  the  whole  way. 
This  war  was  attended  by  the  conquest,  by  the  English,  of 
the  finest  parts  of  the  Guzerat  and  tlie  Concan,  including 
the  important  fortresses  of  Bassein  and  Ahmcdal)ad;  in 
short,  of  the  whole  country  Irom  Ahmedabad  to  the  river 
Pcnnar,  and  inland  to  the  foot  of  the  Ghauts  ;  and  on  the 
side  of  Oude,  the  province  of  Gohud  and  other  districts, 
together  with  the  celebra'.ed  fortress  of  Gwalior,  were  re- 
duced, and  the  war  was  carried  into  the  heart  of  Malwah. 
But,  in  consequence  of  the  war  which  l)roke  out  in  the 
year  1780  with  Hyder  Ali,  peace  was  made  with  the  Mah- 
raltas,  after  detaching  Scindiah,  the  principal  member  of 
that  slate,  from  the  confederacy.  All  the  acquisitions 
made  during  the  war  were  given  up,  except  Salsettc  and 
the  small  islands  situated  within  the  gulf  formed  by  Bom- 
bay, Salsette,  and  the  continent. 

Hyder  Ali,  indignant  at  the  refusal  of  the  British  to  as- 
sist him  against  the  Mahrattas,  made  peace  with  them,  and 
prepared  for  the  invasion  of  the  Carnatic.  On  the  24ih  of 
July,  1780,  Hyder  Ali's  cavalry  were  only  nine  miles  dis- 
tant from  Madras;  and  it  was  ascertained,  that  his  whole 
force  consisted  of  100,000  men,  among  whom  was  a  large 
body  of  European  troops,  imder  French  officers,  and  com- 
mande«i  by  Colonel  Lally.  In  this  emergency.  Sir  Hector 
Munro  ordered  the  British  army  to  assemble  at  Conjeve- 
ram,  and  directed  Colonel  Baillie,  who  commanded  a  de- 
tachment at  Gumeropanda,  to  join  him  at  that  place;  but 
this  detachment  was  cut  to  pieces  by  Tippoo  Saib,  Hydcr's 
son.  This  obliged  the  Carnatic  army  to  retreat,  till  Sir 
Eyre  Coote  arrived  from  Bengal  with  a  brigade  of  7000 
men,  r:nd  assumed  the  command.  Sir  Eyre  immediately 
restored  the  spirits  of  the  army,  and  in  a  very  short  space 
of  time  defeated  Hyder  in  five  several  battles.  In  some 
instances,  however,  the  British  were  not  so  successful;  for 
Tippoo  entirely  defeated  a  detachment  of  al)out  2000*  in- 
fantry, and  300  cavalry,  under  Colonel  Braithwaite.  In  the 
end  of  the  year  1782  Hyder  died;  and  one  of  the  first  ob- 
jects of  Tippoo,  who  succeeded  him,  was  to  recover  Ca- 
nara,  which  had  been  conquered  by  a  detachment  under 
General  iVlatthews.  It  had  been  supposed  by  the  presi- 
dency of  Bengal,  that  an  attack  of  Tippoo's  provinces  on 
the  west  of  India  would,  by  giving  an  easy  and  immediate 
entry  into  the  most  valuable  part  of  his  dominions,  draw 
him  off  from  the  Carnatic,  which  he  still  occupied,  notwith- 
standing the  defeats  which  his  father  had  sustained.  Ac- 
cordingly, General  Matthews  was  sent  into  Canara,  a  pro- 
vince which  Ilyder  Ali  had  conqucied  in  1763,  and  he  suc- 


ceeded in  reducing  the  whole  of  it.  The  scheme  succeed- 
ed in  drawing  Tippoo  from  the  Carnat  c  into  Ci.nara;  but 
at  the  dreadful  expense  of  the  loss  of  General  M.ilthews 
and  his  army,  which  was  obliged  to  capitulate,  on  <  ondi- 
tion  of  being  allowed  to  go  to  Bombay.  This  condition, 
however,  was  not  fulfilled;  and  General  Matthews,  and  20 
of  his  ollicers,  were  poisoned,  and  most  ot  his  troops  were 
massacred.  At  last,  Tippoo  finding  that  the  Mahrattas, 
his  inveterate  enemies,  were  at  peace  with  the  English, 
and  at  liberty  to  attack  him,  and  being  deserted  by  the 
French  in  consequence  of  the  peace  of  1783,  condescended 
to  treat  in  March  1784.  By  this  treaty,  matters  were  re- 
stored nearly  to  the  condition  in  which  they  had  been  be- 
fore the  commencement  ol  hostilities. 

Having  given  this  brief  sketch  of  the  wars  in  which  the 
British  were  engaged  with  the  Mahrattas,  and  with  Hydur 
Ali  and  his  son,  it  will  be  proper  to  advert  to  a  general  con- 
federacy which  seems  to  have  been  entered  into  against  the 
British,  of  the  plan  of  which  these  wars  formed  a  pait.  Tlie 
Nizam  (jf  the  Decan  having  taken  disgust  at  the  conduct  of 
the  Madras  government  towards  him  in  1779,  determined  on 
revenge.  Under  the  influence  of  this  feeling,  he  resolved 
to  engage  all  the  principal  powers  of  Hindostan  Proper  and 
the  Decan  against  the  British.  The  Poonah  Mahrattas 
were  already  engaged,  and  Hyder  was  preparing.  There 
remained  tlie  Nizam  himself,  and  the  Berar  Mahrattas. 
Each  party  was  to  puisue  a  particular  scheme  of  attack, 
suited  to  his  local  position  and  means.  Ilyder  was  to  at- 
tack the  Carnatic;  the  Nizam  the  Circars;  the  Poonah  Mah- 
rattas were  to  keep  the  Guzerat  army  employed;  and  the 
Berar  Mahrattas  were  to  invade  and  lay  waste  the  provinces 
of  Bengal  and  Bahar.  But  this  confederacy,  like  most 
others  among  nations  of  different  habits  and  interests,  did 
not  act  in  concert,  or  towards  the  attainment  of  a  common 
object:  each  member  of  it  pursued  its  own  peculiar  plans 
and  interests.  The  operations  of  Hyder  Aii  and  of  the 
Poonah  Mahrattas  have  been  already  detailed:  the  army  of 
the  Berar  Mahrattas,  though  it  was  put  in  motion,  never 
arrived  at  the  projected  scene  of  action,  and  the  Nizam 
speedily  made  peace. 

Before  we  proceed  to  narrate  the  particulars  of  those 
wars  which  took  place  between  1784  and  the  present  time, 
we  shall,  as  shortly  as  possible,  give  an  account  of  the  di- 
visions of  Hindostan,  as  they  existed  in  that  year,  when 
the  Briiish  were  at  peace  with  all  the  Indian  princes. 

In  1784,  the  British  possessed,  in  full  sovereignty,  the 
whole  soubhah  of  Bengal,  and  the  greatest  part  of  Bahar. 
In  Orissa  they  possessed  the  districts  of  Midnapore :  the 
district  of  Benares  also  belonged  to  them.  Of  the  five 
northern  circars,  four  were  in  their  possession,  and  these 
occupied  the  sea  coast  from  the  lake  of  Chilka  to  the 
northern  banks  of  the  Krishna  river.  Their  territories  in 
the  Carnatic  were  confined  chiefly  to  the  tract  called  the 
Jdghire,  which  extends  along  the  coast  about  108  miles, 
and  stretches  inland  47  miles  in  the  widest  part.  They 
also  were  masters  of  Bombay  and  Salsette.  The  domi- 
nions of  the  nabob  of  Oude  lay  on  both  sides  of  the 
Ganges,  occupying  nearly  all  the  flat  country  between  that 
river  and  the  northern  mountains,  as  well  as  the  principal 
part  of  the  Dooab,  or  the  tract  of  land  formed  by  the  ap- 
proximation of  the  Ganges  and  Jumnah,  to  within  40  miles 
of  the  city  ot  Delhi.  Tlie  district  of  Rainpoor,  at  the 
foot  of  the  northern  mountains,  was  held  by  a  Rohilla 
chief.  The  Seiks  occupied  the  most  western  pait  ot  Hin- 
dostan, viz.  the  whole  province  of  Lahore,  the  piincipal 
part  of  Multan,  and  the  western  part  of  Delhi.  There 
were  besides  several  petty  princes  hi  this  part  of  Hindostan, 

The  Mahrattas  formed  two  distinct  states;  that  of 
Poonah,  or  the  western  ;  and  that  of  Berar,  or  the  eastcru. 
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These  states  occupied  all  the  southern  parts  of  Hintlos- 
tan  proper,  together  with  a  large  portion  of  the  Decan, 
from  the  confines  of  Agra  northward,  to  tlie  Krishna 
southward,  and  from  sea  to  sea  across  the  widest  part  of 
the  peninsula  ;  comprehending  IMalwah,  Orissa,  Khan- 
tleish,  and  Bejapour;  the  principal  parts  of  Berar,  Guze- 
ral,  and  Ajmeer;  and  a  small  part  of  Dowlatabad,  Agra, 
and  Allahabad.  The  western  state  was  divided  among  a 
number  of  chiefs,  who  professed  obedience  to  the  Paishwah, 
or  head.  The  Paishwah  resided  at  Poonah,  and  there 
were  three  principal  chieftains  on  the  north  of  this  city, 
and  two  on  the  south.  Those  on  the  north  were  Scindiah, 
Holkar,  and  Futty  Sing.  The  first  was  indeed  a  sovereign 
prince.  After  the  Mahralta  peace  he  extended  his  fron- 
tier from  Malway  towards  the  Jumnah;  carried  his  arms 
northward  to  Delhi,  and  obtained  possession  of  the  person 
of  the  Great  Mogul.  The  principal  part  of  Berar  was 
held  by  the  Nagpoor  Rajah,  and  the  remainder  by  the 
Nizam  of  the  Decan.  There  were  several  slates  tribu- 
tary to  the  Mahrattas;  among  others,  the  Rajpoot  princi- 
palities of  the  soubhah  of  Ajmeer. 

The  possessions  of  the  Nizam  comprised  the  province 
ofGolconda;  the  principal  part  of  Dowlatabad  ;  the  western 
part  of  Berar  ;  and  Guntoor,  one  of  the  five  northern  cir- 
cars.  The  dominions  of  Mahomed  Ali,  nabob  of  the  Car- 
natic,  commenced  on  the  south  of  the  Guntoor  circar,  and 
extended  along  the  whole  coast  of  Coromandel  to  Cape 
Comorin.  The  dominions  ofTippoo  Sultan  comprehended 
generally  the  provinces  of  Mysore,  Bednorc,  Coimbettorc, 
Canara,  and  Dindigul,  besides  his  fatlier's  conquests  to  the 
north  ;  stretching  as  far  as  Travancore  and  Madura  on 
the  south;  Soonda  and  Bejapour  to  the  north;  Guntoor 
and  Ongole  on  the  north-east ;  and  the  sea  on  the  west. 
Tippoo  was  without  doubt  the  most  powerful  of  all  the 
princes  of  Hmdosian.  His  dominions  were  equal  in  ex- 
tent to  Great  Britain;  his  revenue  was  computed  at  four 
millions  sterling  ;  and  his  militai  y  establishment  consisted 
of  72,830  regulars;  49,000  in  garrison;  7000  irregulars, 
and  26,300  auxiliaries;  in  all,  155  130  men.  Of  the  re- 
gular troops,  27,400  were  cavalry;  35,000  sepoy  infantry, 
Hindoos  and  Mahomedans;  7300  topasses  or  hatmen,  that 
is,  the  descendants  of  the  Portuguese  and  other  Europeans, 
infantry;  200  European  cavalry;  and  540  European  foot. 
The  artillery  corps,  consisting  of  European  topasses,  £cc. 
amounted  to  1390.  There  were  110  guns  attached  to  the 
battalions;  the  horse  garrisons  on  the  frontiers  amounted 
to  21.000,  and  the  foot  garrisons  to  28,000.  The  auxilia- 
ries were  supplied  from  the  i'aj,ihs  of  Rydroog,  Darwar, 
&c.  and  consisted  of  13,300  horse,  and  13,000  peons,  or 
irregular  troops. 

It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  a  person,  possessed  of 
the  ambitious  and  restless  disposition  which  characterised 
Tippoo,  would  long  remain  at  peace  with  such  an  im- 
jncnsc  force  at  his  disposal,  or  that  he  would  find  any  dif- 
ficnliy  in  raising  pretences  for  commencing  hostilities. 
Accordingly,  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1789,  he  ap- 
proached the  country  of  Travancore  for  the  avowed  pur- 
po.se  of  recovering  two  places  which  the  rajah  of  that 
disuict  had  purchased  from  the  Dutch,  but  which  Tippoo 
alleged  were  dependent  upon  him,  as  forming  part  of  the 
possessions  of  his  tributary  the  Rajah  of  Cochin.  On  the 
29th  of  December,  he  stormed  the  lines  of  tlic  R.ijah  of 
Travancore,  who  was  not  disposed  to  accede  to  his  de- 
mands; but  without  success.  As  this  Rajali  had  put  him- 
self under  the  protection  of  the  British  government,  and 
was  acknowledged  to  be  so,  by  the  treaty  concluded  with 
Tippoo  in  1784,  war  between  the  latter  and  the  British 
seemed  unavoidable.  Lord  Cornwallis  at  this  time  was 
Governor  General  of  India.     His  first  object  was  to  enter 


into  a  treaty  offensive  and  defensive  with  the  Nizam. 
This  was  accordingly  concluded  on  the  4th  of  July  1790. 
A  treaty  was  also  formed  with  the  Paishwah  of  the  Mah- 
rattas. The  provisions  of  these  treaties  were,  that  mea- 
sures should  be  instantly  taken  to  punish  Tippoo,  and  to 
deprive  him  of  the  means  of  disturbing  the  general  tran- 
quillity, and  that  the  Nizam  and  the  Paishwah  should  both 
vigorously  prosecute  the  war. 

The  British  Madras  army  was  assembled  on  the  plain  of 
Trichinopoly,  and  on  the  24th  of  May  1790,  General  Mea- 
dows, who  was  to  take   the  command,  joined  it.     On  the 
12th   of  June,    he  entered   the  territories  of  the   Sultan. 
His  first  object  was  to  relieve  the  Rajah  of  Travancore  ; 
and,  before  the  end  of  the  year,  he  was  completely  suc- 
cessful.    In  the  mean  time,  the  Bombay  troops  under  ge- 
neral Abercrombic  conquered  the  valuable  districts  below 
the  Ghauts  on  the  west  and  the  north,  as  far  as  the   river 
Baliapatam.     The  next  campaign  was  carried  on  by  Lord 
Cornwallis   himself  in   the  centre  of  Tippoo's  kingdom. 
The   important  fortress  of  Bangalore  was  conquered.     A 
successful  battle  was  fought  near  Seringapatam  ;  but  the 
unfavourable  season  of  the  year,  which  now  began,  and  the 
delay   of  the  Mahrattas,  prevented  his   Lordship   from  at- 
tacking   that   city,  which   had  been  his  principal  design 
when  he  commenced  the   campaign.     In  the  mean  time, 
the  Bombay  army  was  marching  to  join  his  Lordship  ;  but 
being  unable  to  effect  the  junction,  from  the  badness  of  the 
roads,  and  the  swelling  of  the  rivers,  they  were  compelled 
to  retrace  their  steps  over  those  mountains,  which  form  an 
almost  impassable  barrier  between  Mysore  and  the  Mala- 
bar coast.     In  this  march   and   retreat,  the  troops  suffered 
dreadfully;    but  the   sufferings   were   mild   compared    to 
those  which  the  Madras  army  underwent  while  obliged  to 
remain  inactive  in  the  heart  of  Tippoo's  dominions  on  ac- 
count of  the  rains.     They  were  infected  with  an  epidemic 
disorder,  the  ravages  of  which  were  greatly  increased  by  % 
scarcity  of  provisions ;  and,  to  add  to  these  calamities,  the 
small-pox   raged  in   the   camp.     Fortunately,  they  were 
soon  joined  by  the  allied  force  of  the  Mahrattas,  amounting 
to  32,000  cavalry;  and  soon  afterwards,  the  troops  of  the 
Nizam  joined  them  :  but  from  neither  of  these  allies  could 
Lord   Cornwallis  expect  much  efficient   assistance,  espe- 
cially in  the   moment  of  danger,  as  their  equipment  and 
discipline  were  excessively   defective.     In   the   month   of 
June  1791,  his  Lordship  set  out  towards  Bangalore.     His 
first  object  was  to  secure  an  easy  and  regular  communica- 
tion between  the  Mysore  and  Carnatic,  as  from  the  latter 
the  su])plies  of  the  army  were  chiefly  to  be   drawn:  but 
this  communication  would  be  impracticable,  so  long  as  the 
various  hill  forts  which  commanded  the  passes  were  in  the 
possession  of  Tippoo.     They   were  uncommonly  strong, 
both  by  nature   and  art.     Of  these,   Savendroog,  Chittle- 
droog,  and  Kistnaghury,  were  the  most  remarkable  for  na- 
tural strength.     The  first  is  surrounded  by  a  forest  of  na- 
tural wood,   or  jungle,  several  miles  in  depth,  thickened 
with  clumps  of  planted  bamboos,  to  render  it  as  impenetra- 
ble as  possible.     It   is  impossible  to  invest  or  blockade  it 
closely,  the   rock   forming  a  base  of  8  or  10  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, which,  with  the   jungle  and  lesser  hills  that 
surround  it,  includes  a  circle  of  20  miles.     From  this  base, 
it  is   reckoned  to  rise  above  half  a  mile  in  perpendicular 
height.     This  huge  mountain  is  further  rendered  strong  by 
being  divided  above  by  a   chasm  that  separates  the  upper 
nart'into  two  hills,  each,  with  their  defences,  forming  two 
citadels,  and  capable  of  being  maintained  independent  of 
the  lower  works.     This  stupendous  fortress,  so  difficult  ot 
approach,  is  no  less  remarkable  for  its  noxious  atmosphere, 
occasioned  by  the  surrounding  hills  and  woods,  than  for  its 
wonderful  size  and  strength. 
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Tl\c  liglu  wing  of  the  main  army,  under  tlie  command 
of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Stewart,  was  ordered  to  tlie  siege  of 
this  tremendous  fortress.  In  tliree  days,  a  practicable 
breach  was  cfl'ected,  and  the  troops  advanced  to  the  storm, 
Lord  Cornwallis  in  person  superintending  the  attack.  On 
the  appearance  of  the  Europeans  advancing,  llic  garrison 
were  seized  with  a  panic  and  fled,  and  the  breach  was  car- 
ried without  meeting  or  even  overtaking  the  enemy.  The 
main  bady  endeavoured  to  gain  the  western  hill,  and  if  they 
had  done  so,  the  siege  must  have  recommenced  ;  but  they 
were  closely  pursued  by  a  small  party  of  the  British,  who 
entered  the  different  ba'rriers  along  with  them,  and  gained 
possession  of  the  lop  of  the  mountain.  Thus,  in  less  than 
an  hour,  in  open  day,  this  fortress,  hitherto  deemed  impreg- 
nable, was  stormed  without  the  loss  of  a  man,  only  one  pri- 
vate soldier  having  been  wounded  in  the  assault.  Other 
fortresses  were  also  taken,  so  that  tlic  convoys  reached  the 
army  without  the  least  delay  or  opposition. 

On  the  22d  of  January  1792,  the  Bombay  army,  having 
passed  the  Ghauts,  joined  Lord  Cornwallis.  They  con- 
sisted of  8400  men,  and  as  soon  as  the  armies  of  the  Mah- 
rattas  and  of  the  Nizam  had  also  joined.  Lord  Cornwallis 
made  preparations  for  besieging  Seringapatam.  On  the 
5th  of  February,  the  city  was  seen  by  the  whole  army  from 
the  heights  which  they  had  mounted,  lying  six  miles  to  the 
north-east  of  it.  The  Sultan's  army  was  encamped  under 
the  walls  of  his  capital.  Seringapatani  is  placed  at  the  up- 
per end  of  an  island  surrounded  by  the  Cavcry,  which  is 
here  a  large  and  rapid  river,  having  a  very  extensive  chan- 
nel, impeded  by  rocks  and  fragments  of  granite.  The 
fort  occupies  about  a  mile  at  the  west  end  of  the  island,  and 
is  an  immense  and  unfinished  building.  In  fortifying  the 
town,  Tippoo  retained  the  long  strait  walls  and  square  bas- 
tions of  the  Hindoos,  and  his  glacis  was  in  many  places  so 
high  and  steep  as  to  shelter  the  assailants. 

The  camp  of  the  allies  was  pitched  on  the  north  side  of 
the  island.  The  British  formed  the  front  line,  the  reserve 
was  placed  a  mile  in  the  rear,  and  the  Nizam  and  Mahrat- 
tas  were  stationed  still  farther  in  the  rear.  Tippoo's  forti- 
fied camp  was  under  tlic  walls  of  Seringapatam,  within  a 
bound  hedge  strengthened  by  redoubts.  In  this  line  there 
were  100  pieces  of  artillery;  and  in  the  fort  and  island, 
which  formed  his  second  line,  there  were  upwards  of  300 
pieces.  The  whole  of  his  army  amounted  to  40,000  infan- 
try, besides  a  large  body  of  cavalry. 

On  the  night  of  the  6th  of  February  1792,  Lord  Cornwal- 
lis resolved  to  attack  Tippoo's  camp.  For  this  service  he 
selected  2800  Eui  opcans,  and  5900  native  infantry,  but  with- 
out artillery.  The  attack  was  completely  successful.  It 
was  made  in  three  columns.  The  centre  column  under 
Lord  Cornwallis  attacked  the  Sultan's  redoubt,  and  hav- 
ing carried  it,  forced  their  way  into  the  town ;  and,  by  the 
other  columns,  the  enemy's  positions  on  the  north  side  of 
the  river,  and  almost  the  whole  of  the  island,  were  carried. 
Eighty  guns  were  taken,  and  the  loss  of  the  Sultan  in  the 
battle  is  said  to  have  been  4000  ;  but  the  desertion  was  so 
great  after  the  overthrow,  that  his  army  was  reduced  in 
number  at  least  20,000.  The  loss  of  the  British  was 
535 

The  British  army  having  thus  obtained  possession  of 
the  island  and  town  of  Seringapatam,  were  immediately 
employed  in  making  preparations  for  the  siege  of  the 
fortress.  But  Tippoo,  after  several  unsuccessful  eflforts 
to  retrieve  his  fortune,  at  length,  on  the  24th  of  Februa- 
ry, agreed  to  terms  of  peace,  by  which  he  agreed  to  pay 
3  crores  and  30  lacks  of  rupees,  about  3J  millions  ster- 
ling— to  relinquish  half  his  dominions — and  to  give  up 
three  of  his  eldest  sons  for  the  due  performance  of  the 
treaty.     Lord  Cornwallis  gave  up  to  the  troops  his  whole 


share  of  the  prize  money,  amounting  to  Z,. 47,244  ;  and 
General  Meadows,  the  next  in  command,  his,  amounting 
to /..1 4,997. 

On  this  occasion,  the  force  brought  against  Tippoo 
was  one  of  the  most  formidable  ever  seen  in  Hindostan, 
On  the  16th  of  March  1792,  the  British  army  above  the 
Ghauts  amounted  in  all  to  11,000  Europeans,  31,500  na- 
tives, and  190  pieces  of  cannon.  The  Mahrattas,  the  Ni- 
zam's, the  Rajah  of  Travancore,  and  the  other  auxiliary 
forces,  amounted  to  about  40,000  men,  of  whom  30,000 
were  cavalry.  Towards  the  conclusion  of  the  siege,  al- 
lowing four  camp  followers  to  every  soldier,  the  totai 
number  of  persons  attached  to  the  camp  of  the  confede- 
rates exceeded  400,000. 

After  the  termination  of  this  war,  the  alliance  between 
the  British  and  the  Nizam  became  more  intimate  ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  coolness  arose  between  them  and 
the  Poonah  Mahrattas,  principally  on  account  of  the 
close  connection  between  them  and  the  Nizam.  Scin- 
diah  was  acknowledged  an  independent  power  by  Lord 
Cornwallis,  who  did  not  think  it  proper  to  prevent  that 
chief's  aggrandizement.  The  consequence  was,  the  com- 
plete establishment  of  his  power  over  the  northern  parts 
of  Hindostan  ;  the  possession  of  the  person  of  the  Em- 
peror of  Delhi  ;  the  formation  of  a  large  and  formidable 
corps  of  regular  infantry,  chiefly  under  French  officers ; 
the  erection  of  founderies  and  arsenals  ;  and,  in  short,  the 
accumulation  of  those'  vast  military  powers  and  resources, 
which  enabled  his  immediate  successor  to  carry  on  a  war, 
at  the  same  moment,  in  the  Decan  and  Hmdostan,  against 
the  British  government  and  its  allies. 

Lord  Cornwallis  had  formed  treaties  with  many  of  the 
Indian  princes,  the  chief  of  whom  were  the  Nabob  of  the 
Carnatic  and  the  Vizier  of  Oude  ;  with  the  former  it  was 
stipulated,  that,  in  the  event  of  a  war  in  that  part  of  India, 
the  British  should  charge  themselves  with  its  conduct,  on 
condition  that  the  Nabob  applied  a  certain  proportion  of 
his  revenue  to  its  support.  If  he  failed  in  this  condition, 
the  British  were  vested  by  the  treaty  with  a  right  to  ap- 
point superintendants  and  receivers  in  his  territory  ;  they 
were  also  to  assume  the  management  of  the  Carnatic, 
which  was  to  remain  in  their  possession  during  the  conti- 
nuance of  hostilities.  The  treaty  with  the  vizier  of  Oude 
related  principally  to  the  regular  payment  of  the  sums 
which,  by  former  treaties,  he  had  engaged  to  pay  to  the 
British. 

When  the  account  of  war  between  France  and  England 
reached  India,  Pondicherry  was  immediately  attacked,  and 
taken  by  an  army  from  Fort  St  George.  In  the  month  of 
August  1793,  Lord  Cornwallis  sailed  for  England. 

He  was  succeeded  as  governor-general  by  Sir  John 
Shore,  afterwards  Lord  Teignmoulh.  During  his  admi- 
nistration, no  war  with  a  foreign  power  occurred  ;  but  that 
period  was  marked  by  political  changes  in  the  stale  of 
India  of  great  importance.  A  rupture  took  place  be- 
tween the  Nizam  and  the  Mahrattas:  the  former  enter- 
tained the  most  friendly  disposition  towards  the  British 
government,  whereas  the  latter  viewed  the  success  of  our 
armies  with  alarm,  and,  consequently,  could  not  regard 
the  Nizam  with  any  friendly  feelings.  They  believed, 
that  if  they  could  reduce  his  power,  they  would  not  only 
increase  their  own,  but  injure  the  British  government. 
As  they  trusted  for  the  accomplishment  of  any  object 
which  they  had  in  view,  not  more  to  their  military  strength 
than  to  intrigue,  they  had  for  some  time  gained  over  the 
Nizam's  minister,  who  acted  more  at  their  command  than 
at  that  of  his  master.  As  soon  as  the  Nizam  found  this 
out,  he  put  him  to  death.  Immediately  before  the  occur- 
rence of  hostilities  between  the  Mahrattas  and  the  Nizam, 
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Tippoo,  whose  aclivc  spirit  of  hostility  against  the  British 
had  led  him  to  commence  intrigues  with  the  French  go- 
vernment, the  court  of  Hyderabad,  and  the  court  of  Poo- 
nah,  almost  at  the  same  moment  that  the  peace  of  Serin- 
gapatam  was  concluded,  had  assembled  an  army,  and 
threatened  to  come  forward  as  an  ally  of  the  Mahrattas 
against  the  Nizam,  in  the  quarrel  between  those  states. 
Sir  John  Shore  seems  to  have  been  of  opinion,  that  the 
British  government  was  not  bound,  either  by  express  trea- 
ty or  by  political  expediency,  to  support  its  ally  the  Ni- 
zam, in  the  event  of  his  being  attacked  by  Tippoo,  during 
the  period  when  he  was  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Mah- 
rattas. This  war,  however,  lasted  such  a  short  time,  and 
Tippoo  was  so  completely  occupied  in  his  own  dominions, 
repairing  the  losses  he  had  sustained,  that  he  could  not 
accomplish  his  object  of  attacking  the  Nizam. 

The  war  between  the  Mahrattas  and  the  Nizam  began 
in  February  1795  ;  the  advanced  corps  of  the  former,  un- 
der the  command  of  Dowlut  Row  Scindiah,  marched  to- 
wards the  Nizam  ;  and  on  the  1  Uh  of  March  attacked  that 
prince,  who  had  advanced  from  Bedar  to  meet  him.  Af- 
ter a  general  action,  in  which  both  parties  were  thrown 
into  some  confusion,  and  neither  obtained  any  decided  ad- 
vantage, the  Nizam,  yielding  to  the  fears  of  his  women, 
who  attended  him  in  the  action,  retreated  during  the  night 
of  the  llth,  and  took  shelter  in  the  small  fort  of  Kurdlah. 
This  fort  is  completely  surrounded  by  hills,  except  in  one 
direction,  which  the  Mahrattas  immediately  occupied;  and 
by  that  means  hemmed  in  the  Nizam's  army,  and  cut  it 
ott"  from  all  supplies.  After  remaining  for  some  weeks 
in  this  situation,  he  was  obliged  to  conclude  a  peace,  the 
exact  particulars  of  which  are  not  known  ;  but  it  is  under- 
stood that  he  agreed  to  cede  to  his  enemies  a  country,  the 
annual  revenue  of  which  was  about  35  lacks  of  rupees, 
including  the  fort  and  district  of  Dowlatabad,  and  to  pay 
them  three  crores  of  rupees.  Alter  the  convention  was 
settled,  the  Nizam  returned  to  his  capital,  and  the  Mah- 
ratta  confederates  towards  their  respective  countries. 
Very  shortly  afterwards  the  young  Paishwah  died  sudden- 
ly, and  the  eldest  son  of  the  Nizam  rebelled  against  his 
father.  The  Nizam,  alarmed  at  this,  pressed  the  instant 
return  of  the  English  subsidiary  force  to  Hyderabad,  and 
took  every  step  to  manifest  his  attachment  to  the  British 
government.  The  troops  were  immediately  ordered  to 
march  ;  and  they  were  already  advancing  to  join  the  army 
acting  against  the  son,  when  accounts  were  received  of  his 
defeat  and  capture. 

At  this  period,  the  French,  under  M.  Raymond,  were 
employing  every  means  in  their  power  to  ingratiate  them- 
selves with  the  Nizam  ;  and  as  they  had  acquired  great 
reputation  by  the  active  part  which  they  took  in  the  re- 
duction of  his  son,  they  succeeded  in  their  object ;  and 
the  influence  they  possessed  they  directed  against  the 
British. 

The  death  of  the  young  Paishwah  contributed  to  restore 
to  the  Nizam  a  part  of  that  power  and  rank  among  the 
states  of  India,  which  he  had  lost  by  the  treaty  of  Kurd- 
lah, as  it  occasioned  the  most  serious  dissensions  among 
the  Mahratta  chiefs,  whose  interests  were  deeply  involved 
in  the  succession.  The  principal  minister  at  Poonah  was 
desirous  of  placing  an  infant  on  the  Musnud,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  legitimate  heir.  This  plan  was  opposed  by  the 
agent  of  Dowlut  Row  Scindiah  ;  and  that  chief  prepared  to 
■march  to  Poonah  to  support  the  legitimate  heir.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  minister  endeavoured  to  gain  the 
support  of  the  Nizam,  and  for  this  purpose  he  resigned  all 
those  great  cessions  which  had  been  obtained  from  the  Ni- 
zam by  the  convention  of  Kurdlah.  In  the  mean  time, 
however,  Dowlut  Row  Scindiah,  having  arrived  at  Poonah 


with  a  force,  which  gave  mm  a  decided  superiority,  and 
thus  placed  the  legitimate  heir,  Badgeron,on  the  Musnud, 
a  new  negociaiion  was  opened  with  the  Nizam,  not  so  fa- 
vourable as  that  which  he  had  just  concluded  ;  for  by  this 
he  agreed  to  cede  one  fourth  of  the  territory,  and  to  pay 
one  fourth  of  the  sum  fixed  by  the  convention  of  Kurdlah. 
The  success  of  Dowlut  Row  Scindiah  in  this  important 
transaction  established  his  influence  and  ascendency  in  the 
Mahratta  empire.  This  was  greatly  augmented  by  the 
death  of  Tuckojee  Holkar,  most  of  whose  possessions  he 
usurped,  after  putting  to  death  Ids  eldest  son,  and  impri- 
soning the  other  members  of  his  family.  He  also  obliged 
the  Paishwah  to  cede  to  him  the  important  fortress  ofAh- 
niednagur  and  its  surrounding  district,  by  which  he  not 
only  obtained'the  command  of  the  city  of  Poonah,  but  the 
best  passage  into  the  territories,  either  of  the  Paishwah  or 
the  soubhadar  of  the  Decan. 

This  great  and  rapid  increase  of  power  and  influence, 
especially  as  it  was  supported  by  an  army  disciplined  in  a 
great  measure  after  the  European  manner,  by  French  offi- 
cers, gave  some  uneasiness  and  alarm  to  the  British  go- 
vernment of  India.  Almost  the  whole  of  that  part  of  Hin- 
dostan  which  had  been  subdued  by  Scindiah,  as  well  as  the 
establishment  and  realization  of  his  claims  upon  the  Raj- 
poot states,  were  entrusted  to  the  management  of  the 
French  general  who  commanded  his  infantry. 

In  1798,  a  treaty  was  entered  into  by  the  British  and 
Saadut  Ali  Khan,  who  had  claims  to  the  Musnud  of  Oude, 
which  the  British  promised  to  support;  in  return  for  their 
assistance,  he  promised  to  vest  in  them  the  defence  of  his 
dominions,  and  to  pay  them  76  lacks  of  rupees  ;  and  in  the 
event  of  the  failure  of  any  of  these  instalments,  the  Bri- 
tish were  to  be  put  into  possession  of  the  country  of 
Oude,  of  the  value  of  ten  lacks  of  rupees.  Saadut  Ali 
Khan  also  agreed  to  pay  the  amount  of  any  espence  which 
the  British  might  incur  in  placing  him  on  the  throne,  and 
to  cede  the  fortress  of  Allahabad.  There  were  several 
other  articles  highly  favourable  to  the  British,  and  which 
were  evidently  calculated  to  assist  them  in  obtaining  the 
entire  sovereignty  of  the  province  at  some  future  period. 
These  were  the  principal  transactions  which  happened  in 
India  during  the  government  of  Lord  Teignmouth. 

On  the  26th  of  April,  1798,  Lord  Wellesley  reached 
India.  Aff'airs  at  this  time  were  rather  critical  for  the 
British  interest.  The  designs  of  Tippoo  to  renew  the 
war  were  undoubted;  a  French  party  prevailed  at  the 
courts  of  the  Nizam  and  of  Scindiah  ;  the  Poonah  Mah- 
rattas were  entirely  under  the  power  of  the  latter;  and 
the  court  of  Berar  was  suspected  to  be  adverse  to  the  Bri- 
tish, whom  it  had  long  looked  upon  with  jealousy  and  ap- 
prehension. The  territory  of  Oude  was  not  yet  quiet  un- 
der the  government  of  Saadut,  who  still  called  upon  the 
British  for  support  in  the  exercise  of  that  power  to  which 
they  had  raised  him.  The  Carnatic,  also,  over  which  Om- 
dut  Ul  Omrah  ruled,  was  in  a  weak  state  ;  and  yet  it  was 
evident,  that  in  the  event  of  hostilities  in  that  part  of  In- 
dia, the  British  must  rely  greatly  on  the  assistance  of  its 
nabob.  The  finances  of  the  British  government  had  been 
greatly  exhausted  by  the  expeditions  against  the  Dutch 
possessions  in  Ceylon  and  the  Spice  Islands,  and  a  consi- 
derable part  of  the  army  of  Coromandel  was  likewise  ab- 
sent on  these  expeditions. 

Lord  Wellesley  immediately  began  a  system  ot  mea- 
sures and  operations,  which  in  his  opinion  would  strength- 
en the  Bri-ish  dominions  in  India,  and  secure  them  against 
any  formidable  attack  by  the  native  princes_  In  beptem- 
ber,  1798,  a  favourable  treaty  was  concluded  with  the  Ni- 
zanl,  by  which,  among  other  conditions,  ^^  P'-"""'?^;^  '° 
disband  the  French  corps  in  his  service,  and  to  deliver 
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its  ofTicers  to  the  British  government,  whenever  the     Wellesley  placed  the  descendant  of  the  ancient  Hindoo 
■  ol-  the   British   force,   to   be   stationed  in  his  domi-     fiimily  ol  Mysore  ;  and,  as  he  was  an  infant,  a  Bramin  ot 

great  ability  and  reputation    was   appointed   his  minister. 


over 
whole 

nions,  reached  his  capital.  The  British,  on  their  part, 
agreed  to  arbitrate.the  points  that  were  in  dispute  between 
him  and  the  Poonah  Mahrattas;  and  if  these  were  not 
settled,  to  protect  his  dominions  from  any  unjust  demand 
made  by  ihcm.  That  part  ot  the  treaiy  which  related  to 
the  dismissal  of  the  French  army  was  of  difficult  execu- 
tion ;  but  at  length  was  accomplished  by  the  linn  and  de- 
cisive measuics  of  the  Briti-.h,  aided  by  a  mutiny,  which 
at  this  time  broke  out  in  that  army. 

Lord  Wellesley  next  endeavoured  to  bring  Tippoo  to 


Two  treaties  were  formed  with  this  prince.  The  first  re- 
lated to  the  partition  of  the  Mysore  ;  the  second  to  the  re- 
lations which  were  to  subsist  between  the  prince  and  the 
British  government.  By  this  last  treaty,  the  British  were 
to  maintain  a  military  force  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom 
of  Mysore  against  all  external  enemies  ;  and  the  Rajah 
agreed  to  pay  an  annual  subsidy  of  seven  lacks  of  pa- 
godas, for  the  support  o;  this  force.  In  case  the  Rajah 
failed  in  executing  his  part  of  the  treaty,  or  its  appearing 


reason  •   but  his  attempts  failing  of  success,  in  the  month  probable   that   he    might,  the    British    government   were 

of  February,   1799,  he  directed  the   British  armies  to  ad-  either  to  introduce  such  regulations  in  the  management  of 

vance  against  that  prince,  empowering,  however,  the  com-  the  revenues,  or  to  assume  such   parts  of  the  country  of 

mander  in  chief.   General  Harris,  to  treat  with  Tippoo,  if  Mysore,  as  appeared  necessary  to  render  the  funds  fixed 

lie  slicwed  a  sincere  desire  foi  peace.  for  the  maintenance  of  the  troops  efficient  and  available. 

The  army  under  General  Harris,  after  having  been  join-  The  Rajah  also  agreed  to  permit  the  British  to  garrison 

ed  by  that  of  the  Nizam,  entered  the  terriioiies   of  My-  with  its  own  troops  such  fortresses  in  Mysore  as  it  might 

sore,  on  the  3d  of  Maich,  unopposed  by  the  Sultan;   who  think  necessary  to  enable  it  to    fulfil  its  engagements   of 

had.  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  preparations  of  the  allies,  has-  delending  that  kingdom. 


tened  to  attack  the  Bombay  army  under  General  Stewart, 
which  was  posted  in  Coorgah,  and  ready  to  co-operaie  in 
the  reduc'.ion  of  Stringapatam.  He  was  however  repulsed 
in  his  attack  on  the  Bombay  army,  with  great  loss.  His 
next  object  was  to  impede  the  march  of  General  Harris' 
army,  which  he  met  between  Sultanpet  and  Malavilly,  on 
the  2rth  of  March.  Here  a  partial  action  took  place, 
which  ended  in  his  defeat,  and  instant  retreat  to  Seringa- 
patam.  That  fortress  was  a  few  days  afterwards  regularly 
invested  by  the  combined  armies  of  the  British  and  the 
Nizam.  Tippoo  now  endeavoured  to  make  peace  ;  but  as 
he  was  unwilling  to  accede  to  the  terms  proposed  by  Ge- 
neral Harris,  the  siege  continued.  Oil  the  4th  of  May, 
the  fort  was  taken  by  assault.  Tippoo  was  killed  under  a 
gateway,  but  by  whom,  or  in  what  manner,  is  not  known  ; 
no  individual  ever  appeared  to  claim  the  honour  of  having 
slain  him,  nor  was  ii  ever  discovered  who  had  obtained 
possession  of  his  valuable  necklace  of  pearls.  A  great 
proportion  of  the  garrison,  wliich  amounted  to  about  8000 
men,  was  slain. 

The  talents  of  Tippoo  were  undoubtedly  great  ;  but  he 
did  not  possess  them  in  an  equal  degree  with  his  father, 
and  he  was  yet  more  below  him  with  respect  to  prudence 
and  knowledge  of  human  nature.  He  succeeded  best  in  at- 
taching to  him  the  lowest  classes  of  the  Mahomcdans,  and  he 
possesscdall  Ihcbigotry  and  zeal  necessary  for  that  purpose. 
None  of  the  Mahomedan  soldiers  entered  the  British  ser- 
vice, though  many  suficred  extreme  poverty,  and  they  still 
revere  his  memory,  regarding  him  as  a  martyr,  who  fell 
in  the  defence  of  their  religion. 

Uy  the  treaty  with  the  Nizam,  tl>c  fall  of  Seringapatam, 
and  the  death  of  Tippoo,  the  Mahomcdan  branch  of  the 
grand  confederacy,  which  the  French  had  raised  against 
the  British  in  India,  was  completely  destroyed. 


On  the  12th  of  October,  1800,  a  new  treaty  was  formed 
between  the  Nizam  and  Lord  Wellesley,  by  which  the 
former  agreed,  in  consideration  «f  a  larger  British  force 
being  kept  for  his  defence,  to  cede,  in  order  to  secure  the 
payment  of  this  augmented  force  to  the  British,  in  perpe- 
tuity, all  the  territories  which  he  had  acquired  by  the 
treaiy  of  Seringapatam  in  1792,  and  the  treaty  of  Mysore 
in  1799  ;  and  the  British  bound  themselves  to  prevent  any 
power  from  invading  the  territories  of  the  Nizam. 

It  has  been  stated,  that  the  British  government  had  re- 
served a  considerable  portion  of  the  territories  which  they 
had  conquered  from  Tippoo,  to  be  given  to  the  Paishwah, 
on  certain  conditions  ;  but  he,  having  refused  to  accede  to 
the  terms  p'oposed,  the  reserved  territory  was  shared  be- 
tween the  British  and  the  Nizam.  Lord  Wellesley  was 
still  desirous  of  connecting  the  Paishwah  more  closely 
with  the  British  ;  and  a  favourable  opportunity  to  accom- 
plish these  wishes  occurred  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1801.  At  this  time  a  war  took  place  between  Holkarand 
Scindiah,  which  obliged  the  latter  to  remove  from  Poonah, 
and  consequently  weakened  bis  influence  with  the  Paish- 
wah. The  latter  seemed  disposed  to  form  an  alliance  with 
the  British  ;  and  indeed  his  territories  were  in  such  a 
weak  and  unsettled  stale,  that  an  alliance  with  them  was 
highly  desirable.  Hordes  of  banditti  were  daily  pouring 
in  Irom  Malwah  and  Hindosian,  to  contend  at  Poonah  for 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Mahratta  empire.  In  1802,  the 
Paishwah,  under  these  difficulties,  united  himself  witii 
Scindiah  ;  but  his  army  sustained  a  signal  defeat  near  Poo- 
nah, on  the  25ih  of  October.  The  Paishwah  was  now 
more  anxious  than  ever  to  place  himself  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Brilisli  ;  accordingly,  n  definitive  treaty  of 
alliance  was  concluded  on  the  31st  of  Decemljer,  at  Bas- 
sein,  where  the  Paishwah  resided  under  the  protection  of 


As  soon  as  Lord  AN  ellesley  learnt  the  fate  of  Tippoo,  he  the  British.  By  this  treaty,  the  British  goveriuncnt  bound 
lormed  a  plan  for  the  partition  of  his  country.  This  was  itself  to  furnish  to  the  Paishwah  six  battalions  of  native 
earned  into  elTect.  1  he  districts  of  Canara.  including  all  i.dantry,  with  a  suitable  train  of  artillery  ;  and  for  the 
the  sea  coasts  ol  Mysore,  and  the  provinces  immediately  |)aymentof  this  force  the  Paishwah  airreed  to  cede  terri- 
adjoining  the  possessions  of  the  British  on  the  coast  of  tory  to  the  amount  of  26  lacks  of  rupees.  All  his  claims 
Marabar,  and  the  Carnaiir,  were  keptby  tlic  British;  they 
also  ret  incd  the  forts  and  posts  at  the  different  passes 
into  the  Mysore,  and  the  fortress  and  island  of  Seringapa- 
tam. The  disTicts  of  Goorum,  Condah,  Gooiv,  and  others 


contiguous  to  Ills  dominions,  were    given   to   the   Nizam. 
Lord  WcUestey  moreover  resolved  to  cede  some  districts, 


on  Sural,  and  the  English  districts  in  Guzerat,werc  given 
up. 

In  order  to  support  this  treaty,  which  included  the  re- 
storation of  the  Paishwah  to  his  throne  at  Poonah,  the 
army  of  Fort  St.  George,  under  the  command  of  General 
Stewart,  advanced  lo   the  bank   of  the   Toombuddra,  and 


roniK^uous  to  the  Poonah  government,  to  the  Paishwah,  General  Wellesley  was  detached  in  front;  the  latter  ad- 
Ove  w  ^'1^°  ,'"'r,.'"'°J  "''"  t^<=aty^vith  him.  vancing  in  co-operation  with  the  subsidiary  force  in  the 
Over  what    remained   of  the  Mysore   terntoncs,   Lord     Dccan,  commanded  by  Colonel   Stevenson,  through  the 
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s6iUhern  parts  of  the  Paishwah's  territory,  reached  Poonah 
on  the  30th  oi  April.  The  troops  of  Holkar  fled  at  his 
approach  ;  and  the  Paisliwah,  who  had  lett  Bussein,  when 
he  learnt  that  the  British  forces  were  coming  to  his  aid, 
entered  Poonah,  and  was  reseated  on  his  Musnud,  on  the 
13th  of  May.  This  measure  was  effected  without  any  op- 
position ;  and  all  the  principal  Mahratta  chieftains,  who 
are  tlie  more  immediate  feudatories  of  the  Paishwah,  join- 
ed their  troops  to  those  of  General  Wellesley,  and  ad- 
vanced witli  him  to  Poonah,  where  they  paid  their  obei- 
sance to  the  Paishwah. 

As  Holkar  had  fled  on  the  advance  of  General  Welles- 
ley,  it  was  hoped  that  the  Paishwah  would  be  allowed  to 
sit  quiet  on  his  Musnud.  These  hopes,  however,  were 
soon  disappointed  ;  for  Scindiah,  after  remonstrating 
against  the  advance  of  the  British  troops  to  Poonah,  and 
finding  his  remonstrances  disregarded,  marched  towards 
the  Ironticrs  of  the  Nizam.  Lord  Wellesley  at  first  endea- 
voured to  negociate  with  Scindiah,  but  not  succeeding,  he 
vested  the  officers  in  command  of  the  armies  in  Hindostan 
and  the  Decan  with  the  fullest  civil,  military,  and  political 
powers.  General  Wellesley  was  authorised  to  negociate 
treaties  with  Scindiah,  Holkar,' or  the  Rajah  of  Berar; 
and  Lord  Lake,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  Hindostan  ar- 
my, was  directed,  in  the  first  place,  to  reduce  the  formida- 
ble and  independent  French  authority  which  had  been 
established  there  ;  and  then  to  occupy  the  whole  country 
forming  the  Dooab,  between  the  Jumnah  and  the  Ganges, 
to  the  mountains  of  Cumataun,  and  also  to  take  possession 
of  Delhi,  Agra,  and  a  ciiain  of  posts  on  the  right  banks  of 
the  Jumnah,  from  the  mountains  of  Cumaoun  to  the  pro- 
vince of  Bundelcund. 

The  first  operation  of  the  war  was  the  reduction  of  the 
fortress  of  Ahmednagur,  on  the  8th  of  August,  by  Gene- 
ral Wellesley  ;  this  success  was  followed  up,  both  by  him 
and  by  Lord  Lake,  by  the  most  splendid  and  decisive  vic- 
tories, especially  those  of  Assaye  and  Arghaum  by  the 
former,  and  those  of  Delhi  and  Laswaree  by  the  latter. 
The  battle  of  Assaye  was  fought  near  that  town,  which  is 
situated  in  the  province  of  Bcrar,  on  the  23d  of  Septem- 
ber. General  Wellesley's  army  consisted  of  4500  men, 
of  which  number  2300  were  Europeans  :  the  armies  of 
Scindiah  and  the  Rajah  of  Nagpoor  amounted  to  30,000 
men.  The  battle  was  obstinate,  but  at  length  the  allied 
troops  gave  way,  and  fled  in  great  confusion:  1200  of 
them  were  killed  on  the  field  ;  98  pieces  of  cannon,  seven 
standards,  their  camp  equipage,  a  large  quantity  of  ammu- 
nition, Sec.  were  taken  General  Wellebley  immediately 
followed  up  his  success  ;  and  on  the  28th  of  November 
was  fought  the  battle  of  Arghaum,  equally  splendid  and 
decisive  in  its  results  with  the  battle  of  Assaye.  These 
dtfeals  led  both  Scindiah  and  the  Rajah  to  solicit  peace  ; 
and  the  latter,  immediately  after  his  principal  fortress, 
Gawclghur,  was  reduced,  made  peace  with  General  Wel- 
lesley. In  the  treaty  he  was  compelled  to  submit  to  very 
unfavourable  terms  :  the  province  of  Cuttack,  and  that 
part  of  the  provinces  of  Berar  to  the  west  of  the  Wur- 
dah,  which  belonged  to  him,  were  ceded  to  the  British  ; 
lie  also  promised  not  to  permit,  for  the  future,  any  person 
belonging  to  a  European  or  American  state,  at  war  with 
Britain,  to  be  in  his  service. 

Scindiah,  thus  beaten  and  deserted  by  his  ally,  sued  for 
peace,  which  was  granted  him  in  December,  1803.  He 
gave  up  to  the  British  all  his  territories  in  Hindostan, 
which  lay  to  the  southward  of  those  possessed  by  the  Ra- 
jahs of  Jypore.  Joudpoor,  and  the  Rajah  of  Gohud  :  he 
also  ceded  the  lands  to  the  south  of  Ac'juntee,  and  the  fort 
and  territory  of  Baroach  ;  and  he  resigned  all  claims  which 
he  had  on  the  British  and  their  allies. 


During  this  war,  Holkar  had  remained  quiet  and  inac- 
tive, though  he  had  engaged  to  assist  the  allies  against  the 
British.  As  Lord  Wellesley  was  informed  of  this  circum- 
stance, he  deemed  it  indispensably  necessary  to  obtain  fiom 
this  chief  an  eaily  and  satisfactory  explanation  of  his  views 
and  plans.  This,  however,  Holkar  at  first  evaded,  and  af- 
terwards made  such  proposals  for  a  treaty  with  the  British 
as  Lord  Wellesley  could  not  accept.  These  proposals  be- 
ing rejected,  Holkar  openly  prepared  for  hostilities  :  he  en- 
deavoured to  persuade  Schidiah  to  assist  him  in  an  attack 
on  the  British  territories  ;  and  at  the  same  time  invaded 
and  plundered  the  country  of  the  Rajah  of  Jypore.  Lord 
Lake  immediately  advanced  against  liim,  but  he  retreated 
from  the  position  which  he  occupied.  The  war  with  Hol- 
kar was  distinguished  by  the  suddenness  and  rapidity  of  the 
movements,  by  which  he  for  a  long  time  contrived  to  elude 
the  attacks  of  the  British,  though  his  territories  were  inva- 
ded by  them  in  every  direction  ;  and  by  the  reverses  whicli 
attended  the  British  arms.  Two  corps  under  the  com- 
mand of  Colonel  Monson,  and  Colonel  Murray,  had  been 
sent  against  the  capital  of  Holkar's  doininions  :  the  latter 
arrived  at  it,  and  succeeded  in  reducing  it;  but  the  former 
having  been  led  astray  by  his  guides,  was  attacked  by  Hol- 
kar with  such  a  decided  superiority  of  force,  that  he  was 
compelled  to  retreat  towards  Agra  :  at  first  the  retreat  was 
conducted  with  a  good  deal  of  order ;  but  afierwards, 
in  consequence  of  several  conflicts  in  which  the  Britisii  suf- 
fered severely,  and  the  loss  of  most  of  their  artillery,  am- 
munition. Sec.  they  retreated  in  the  utmost  confusion.  As 
the  country  was  nearly  impassable  from  the  rains,  Colonel 
Monson  did  not  reach  Agra  till  after  the  space  of  sevea 
weeks  ;  and  then  only  a  very  few  of  his  troops  entered  it, 
the  rest  having  been  either  killed  by  the  enemy,  or  having 
perished  through  fatigue. 

Holkar  hitherto  had  eluded  all  attempts  of  General  Lake 
to  bring  him  to  battle  ;  but  at  length,  having  encamped  his 
army  under  the  walls  of  Deeg,  in  the  province  of  Agra, 
with  several  ranges  of  batteries  before^  ihem,  to  the  depth 
of  two  miles,  he  resolved  to  wait  the  attack  of  the  British. 
The  attack  was  made  with  complete  success.  Holkar's 
regular  infantry  and  artillery  were  nearly  all  destroyed  ; 
and  after  a  short  but  vigorous  siege,  the  town  surrendered 
to  the  British. 

In  order  that  he  might  have  time  to  collect  his  scat- 
tered troops,  Holkar  persuaded  the  Rajah  of  Bhurtpoor 
to  embrace  his  cause.  As  the  reduction  of  this  fortress 
was  deemed  an  object  of  great  importance,  General  Lake 
sat  down  before  it ;  but  the  defence  made  by  the  garrison 
proved  most  obstinate.  They  repulsed  with  great  slaugh- 
ter the  assaults  of  the  besiegeis  ;  so  that  in  the  course 
of  the  siege  the  loss  of  the  British  exceeded  that  which 
they  had  sustained  in  any  three  of  the  greatest  battles  they 
had  fought  in  India.  At  last  the  Rajah  sued  for  peace, 
which  was  granted  him,  on  condition  that  he  paid  to  the  Bri- 
tish 20  lacks  of  rupees,  five  immediately,  and  the  remain- 
derby  instalments. 

Notwithstanding  the  defeats  which  Holkar  had  sustain- 
ed, and  the  desertion  of  nearly  all  his  allies,  he  still  perse- 
vered in  the  war  ;  but  he  conducted  it  more  like  the  chief  of 
a  band  of  marauders,  than  the  general  of  an  army.  In  his 
last  campaign  he  entered  the  British  territories  to  the 
westward  of  Delhi.  Lord  Lake  immediately  marched  af- 
ter him,  but  on  the  approach  of  the  British  \}e  fled  ;  and  his 
flight  was  uiiinlerruptcd  and  most  rapid,  till  he  reached  the 
banks  of  the  Bcyah,  in  the  Punjab,  when,  being  reduced  to 
the  utmost  distress,  he  solicited  peace  from  Lord  Lake. 
The  treaty  was  ratified  on  the  6ih  of  January  18  '6,  by 
which  he  gave  up  all  claims  on  Koonah  and  Bundelcunc^ 
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and  ihe  districts  north  ol  the   Chumbul ;   the  latter,  how- 
ever, were  afterwards  given  back  to  him. 

Before  Holkar  was  finally  overcome,  Lord  Wellcslcy 
liad  left  India.  We  have'  briefly  related  the  niilitary 
transactions  which  took  place  during  his  government  ; 
but  it  will  be  also  proper  to  advert  to  those  changes  in  the 
British  possessions  in  India  which  he  efl'ected  without  the 
aid  of  war. 

In  November  1801,  all  the  frontier  provinces  of  Ondc 
were  ceded  to  the  Company.  The  reason  assigned  for 
this  ccsiion  was,  that  the  British  possessions  might  be- 
come a  barrier  between  the  dominions  of  ihc  vizier  of  Oiulc 
and  any  foreign  enemy.  On  the  25th  of  July  1801,  tlic 
civil  and  military  gorcinment  of  the  Carnatic  was  given  up 
10  the  British,  on  condition  that  they  should  pay  the  debts 
of  the  Nabob,  and  allow  him  an  annual  sum,  ccjual  to  one 
fifth  of  the  revenues  of  the  Carnatic. 

At  the  period  of  Lord  Wellesley's  departure  for  England, 
the  allies  of  the  Brilish  were  more  secure,  and  their  cne- 
jnies  less  numerous  and  formidable,  than  they  had  ever 
been  before.  Of  the  former,  the  Soubhadar  of  the  Decan 
was  the  most  important ;  and  he  had  been  placed  in  a  situa- 
tion of  security,  by  the  reduction  of  the  Mahratla  chiefs, 
and  by  maintaining  within  his  territories  a  subsidiary  Eu- 
ropean force.  The  sovereign  of  Mysore  was  now  friend- 
ly to  the  British,  instead  of  being  one  of  their  most  invete- 
rate enemies.  The  two  Presidencies  of  Madras  and  Ben- 
gal were  connected  by  the  conquest  of  Cuttack  ;  and  this 
conquest,  together  with  the  territories  which  the  British 
DOW  possessed  in  Guzerat,  Malabar,  and  Canara,  rendered 
them  the  masters  of  nearly  all  the  sea  coast  from  the  mouths 
of  the  Ganges  to  those  of  the  Indus. 

In  llindostan  proper  the  influence  of  the  French  was 
completely  destroyed  ;  the  incursions  of  the  JNIahrattas  in- 
to it  had  been  effectually  checked,  and  were  not  likely  to 
be  soon  renewed  ;  as  by  the  territories  ceded  to  the  British 
in  the  Dooab,  and  on  the  right  banks  of  the  Jumnah,  as  well 
as  by  the  protection  which  the  British  gave  to  those  small 
states  which  stretch  from  the  mountains  of  Cumaoun  to 
Bundelcund,  the  British  provinces  were  defended  from  the 
cncroachmenis  of  the  Mahratta  chiefs. 

On  the  31st  of  December  1805,  during  tiie  administra- 
tion of  Sir  George  Barlow,  a  new  treaty  was  concluded 
■with  Scindiah,  by  which  that  chief  gave  up  all  claims  on 
the  countries  of  Boondee,  Surredee,  Dhoolpoor,  Barrec, 
and  Rajah  Kcriah. 

During  the  administration  of  Lord  Minto,  the  only 
events  of  importance  which  occurred  in  India  were,  the 
reduction  of  Java,  for  an  account  of  which  see  Java  ; 
the  renewing  of  the  British  protection  to  the  Seik  chiefs 
on  the  north-west  of  the  Jumnah,  and  the  south  of  the 
Sutlcge,  thus  strengthening  and  extending  the  frontier  of 
the  British  territories  in  Hindostan  ;  and  the  protection  af- 
forded to  the  Rajah  of  Berar  from  the  attacks  of  Meer 
Khan,  a  chieftain  of  Malwah,  and  a  noted  pindarec,  or 
freebooter. 

Lord  Minto  was  succeeded  in  the  government  of  In- 
dia by  the  Earl  of  Moira,  now  Marquis  of  Hastings,  who 


f.,und  himself  compelled  to  make  war  on  the  Rajah  of  Ne- 
paul  in  1815,  in  consequence  of  that  chief  having  invaded 
the  British  territories  contiguous  to  his  dominions.  In 
this  war,  the  British  met  with  more  hardy  and  formida- 
ble opponents  than  they  had  been  accustomed  to  encoun- 
ter in  Ifulia  ;  but  after  surmounting  many  difficulties, 
principally  arising  from  the  mountainous  nature  of  the 
country  oi"  Ncpaul,  and  getting  possession  of  the  Rajah's 
capital,  a  treaty  was  concluded,  by  which  he  agreed  to  give 
up  certain  districts  deeined  necessary,  by  Lord  Moira,  for 
the  belter  protection  of  the  Brilish  territories.  Scarcely, 
however,  had  the  British  army  been  withdrawn  from  Nepaul, 
when  ihe  Rajah  refused  to  fulfil  the  treaty,  and  a  second 
war  became  unavoidable.  The  British  in  this  were  equal- 
ly successful;  and,  in  1816,  the  fulfilment  of  the  former 
treaty  was  enforced. 

This  year,  also,  the  Pindarees,  or  freebooters,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  Ncpaulese  war,  traversed,  to  the  number  of 
several  thousands,  the  whole  of  India ;  and  penetrating  to 
the  bay  of  Bengal,  laid  waste  the  province  of  Cuttack,  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  Calcutta. 

The  following  sketch  of  the  military  strength  of  the  pow 
crs  bordering  on  the  Brilish  dominions,  is  supplied  by  the 
latest  intelligence  from  India  : — 

"  l.'Thc  Seiks  possess  a  large  tract  of  counliy.  Their 
tribes  are  l-.eaded  by  Runjet  Sing,  a  warlike  and  ambitious 
leader.  Their  usual  military  establishment  may  be  esti- 
mated at  28,000.  The  Seiks  under  the  British  protection 
can  bring  into  the  field  about  17,000  soldiers. 

"  2.  Scindiah  has  about  40,000  soldiers.  Heissaidto 
be  in  close  alliance  with  the  Rajah  of  Berar,  and  with  the 
Bhurtpoor  Rajah.  He  has  acquired  much  strength  since 
the  Mahratta  war,  by  bringing  the  feudatory  states  under 
his  immediate  control. 

•  "  3  Meer  Khan  may  have  28,000  soldiers.  Mahomed 
Shah  and  Lally  Sing,  who  generally  act  with  him,  can  bring 
20,000  more  into  the  field.  Meer  Khan  is  generally  much 
in  want  of  money  ;  and  when  his  troops  become  mutinous 
from  being  kept  in  arrears,  he  gives  them  perhaps  half 
their  pay,  with  authority  to  plunder  to  the  amount  of  what 
is  still  due  to  them. 

'>  4.  Holkar  is  poor,  and  has  only  17,000  men.  Meer 
Khan,  Mahomed  Shah,  and  Lally  Sing,  are  nominally  his 
generals. 

"  5.  The  Pindarees  are  a  tribe  of  military  adventurers, 
who,  having  followed  the  standards  of  different  chiefs,  and, 
from  the  present  tranquil  state  of  Hindostan,  being  out  of 
employ,  have  joined  with  other  vagrants,  and  cemented 
themselves  into  one  great  body,  which  is  daily  accumulat- 
ing, so  that  at  present  it  is  said  their  force  amounts  to  near- 
ly 80,000  men,  most  of  whom  are  well  equipped,  and  all 
well  mounted.  Their  mode  of  making  war  is  most  destruc- 
tive, as  plunder  is  their  only  object.  They  separate,  for 
the  purpose,  into  bodies  of  from  100  to  4000  or  5000  horse, 
and  ravage  a  territory  of  50  miles,  or  more,  in  circumfe- 
rence ;  whence,  after  rendering  it  a  perfect  desert,  they 
march  elsewhere  to  similar  devastations.  They  will  fight 
luider  any  chief  who  will  best  pay  them." 


PART  III.     STATISTICS. 


CHAP.  1. 
Sxtgn:, — Boundaries) — Divitiona, — Progressive  Geogra- 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  grand  divisions  of  Hin- 
dostan, into  North  Hindostan  ;  Hindostan  Proper;  the  De- 


can  ;  and  the  South  of  India  ;  and  the  boundaries  of  the 
whole,  as  well  as  of  each  division.  We  have  also  mention- 
ed, that  this  article  will  be  confined  to  Hindostan  proper, 
the  Decan,  and  the  south  of  India  ;  referring  the  reader,  for 
information  respecting  Northern  Hindostan,  to  the  articles 
Cashmere,  Nepaul,  Bootan,  Tibet,  &c. 

Taking  Hindoitan  in  the  largest  acceptation  of  the  term, 
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itsarea  comprehends  about  one  miHion  geop;i'aphical  square 
miles,  or  an  extent  equal  to  the  whole  of  Europe,  with  the 
exception  of  Denmark,  Norway,  Lapland,  Sweden,  Rus- 
sia, and  Poland.  Hindostan  proper  is  equal  in  size  to 
France,  Italy,  Germany,  Bohemia,  Hungary,  Switzerland, 
and  the  Netherlands ;  and  the  Decan,  and  the  south  of 
India,  are  about  equal  to  the  British  islands,  Spain,  and 
Turkey  in  Europe. 

I.  Hindostan  Proper  contains  eleven  provinces.     1st, 
Lahore.     The  boundary   of  this  province  on  the  west  is 
the  Indus,  by  which  it  is  separated  from  Afghanistan ;  on 
the  east  the  river  Sutlege,  a  subsidiary  stream  of  the  In- 
dus, divides  it  from  Northern  Hindostan  ;  on  the  north  it  is 
bounded  principally  by  Cashmere  ;  and  on  the  south  by  the 
provinces  of  Miiltan,   Delhi,  and   Ajmeer.     Its  length  is 
about  320,  and  its  breadth  about  30  miles.     From  the  32° 
to  the  34°  of  north  latitude  it  is   mountainous  ;  from   the 
32°  to  the  30°,  its  southern  limit,  it  is  flat,  constituting  what 
is  called  the  Punjab,  a  natural  division  of  Hindostan  pro- 
per, which  we  shall  afterwards  notice.     The  greatest  part 
of  Lahore  belongs  to  the  Seiks.     The  city  of  Lahore   is 
the  capital  of  the  province;  but  Amretsir  is  the  capital  of 
the  Seik  nation.     2.  Multan,   whicli  lies  between  the   28° 
and  31°  of  north  latitude,  is  bounded   by   Lahore   and   Af- 
ghanistan  on   the   north  ;   by  Ajmeer   and    Sinde    on    the 
south  ;  by  Belochistan  on  the  west ;  and  by  Lahore  and  Aj- 
meer on  the  cast.     Its  extent  is  not  accurately  ascertained. 
It  is  possessed   by  several  petty  princes,  of  whom    the  na- 
bob of  Multan  is  one  of  the  principal  ;  but  they  are  con- 
tinually exposed  to  the  incursions  of  t!ie  Afghans,  Seiks, 
&c.  and  are  also  almost  always  fighting  with  one  another. 
Multan  is  the  capital  of  this  province.     Sinde  is  generally 
regarded  as  part  of  the  province  of  Multan,  thougli  it  ought 
with  more   propriety  to  be  regarded  and  described  as  a 
separate  province.       Sinde  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  In- 
dus.     The  eastern  division,  the  only  one  which  we  are 
called  upon  to  notice  in  this  article,  is  bounded  by  Mul- 
tan and  Afghanistan  on  the  north  ;    Cutch    and    the  sea 
to  the  south  ;    Cutch,  the    Sandy  Desert,    and    Ajmeer, 
on  the  ea5t  ;  and    the    Indus    on    the  west.     The   whole 
of  Sinde  is  governed  by  a  prince  of  the  Talpoony  fami- 
ly ;  but  one  of  his  brothers,    though    nominally  depend- 
ent   upon    him,    exercises  all  the  powers  of    sovereignty 
over  the  districts  on  the  eastern  banks  of  the  Indus.    3. 
Guzerat  is  bounded  on  the  south    chiefly  by  the  sea,  and 
in  a  small  part  by  the  Dccan  ;  on  the  north  by   Ajmeer  ; 
on  the  cast  by  the  Gulf   of  Cambay,   and  the   provinces 
of  Malwah  and  Khandcish  ;  and  on  the  west   by   the  Gulf 
of  Cutch,  the  province  of  Cutch,  and  the  Sandy  Desert. 
It    lies    between    the    21"    and    24°    of    north    latitude. 
Its  lencth  from  north  to  south   is   about    320  miles  ;  its 
breadth  varies  very  much,  but  on  an  average  it  may  be  180 
miles.     Those   parts   of  this  province  which  are  the  best 
cultivated,  are  in  tlie  possession  of  the  British,  the   Pdish- 
wah,  and  tlie  Guicowar.     The  territories  of  the  first  stretch 
along  both  sides  of  the  Gulf  of  Cambay,  and  comprise  the 
cities  of  Surat,  Baroach,    Cambay    and    Gogo.     The  sea 
coast  from  this  gulf  to  the  mouth  of  the  Indus   is  govern- 
ed by  a  number  of  petty  princes.     The  principal  places  in 
Guzerat,  besides  those  belonging  to  the  British,  are  Ah- 
medabad,  wh.ich  belongs  to  the   Paishwah,  and  Chumpa- 
neer,  which  belongs  to  a  Mahratta  chief  called  the  Guico- 
war,   whose   dominions  lie   in    this  part  of  the    province. 
Cutch   may  be  considered    in  connection    with    Guzerat, 
wliich  lies  to  the  east  of  it.     On  the  west  it  is  bounded  by 
Tatta,  a  district  of  Sinde;  on  the   south    by  the   Gulf  of 
Cutch;  and  on  ;he  north  by  the  Sandy  Desert  and  Sinde. 
Its  length  is  supposed  to  be  about  !  !0  miles,  and  its  \ver- 
age  breadth  about  70.  It  is  entirely  possessed  by  a  number 
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of  tribes,  who  live    by  plunder  and  piracy.     4.  Ajmeer  is 
situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  Hisdostan  Proper,  between 
the  25°  and  30°  of  latitude.     On  the  west  it  is  bounded  by 
the  province  of  Sinde  ;  on  the  east  by  Delhi  and  Agra  ;  on 
the  north  by  Multan  and  Delhi;    and  on  the  south  by  Mal- 
wah and  Guzerat.     From  north  to  south  it  extends  about 
350  miles,  and  its  average  breadth  is  about  220.     It  is  also 
called  Rajpootana.  The  city  of  Ajmeer,  and  the  surround- 
ing   district,    belongs  to  Scindiah  ;  the    district   of  Tonk 
Rampoorali    to    Holkar  ;  and   the  rest  of  the  province  to 
the  Rajah    of  Joudpoor,  and    other    less  powerful  rajahs, 
who  are  chiefly  tributary  to  the  Mahrattas.  5.  Delhi,  situ- 
ated  between    the   28th    and    31st  degrees  of    latitude, 
is    bounded    on    the    north    by    Lahore,   and    some    dis- 
tricts in  northern   Hindostan  ;  on  the  south  by  Agra  and 
Ajmeer;  on  the  west  by  Ajmeer  and  Lahore,  and   on  the 
east  by  Oude,  and  the  hills  which  divide  it  from  northern 
Hindostan.     Its  length   is    about  240  miles,  and  average 
breath  about  180.     The  city  of  Delhi,  with  a  tract  of  coun- 
try round  it,  the  whole  of  the  province   to  the  east  of  the 
Jumnah,  and  the  north-eastern  division  of  it,  belong  to  the 
British.     The  south-west  districts  belong  to  various  rajahs, 
all  of  whom  are  allies  of  the  British.    The  Seiks  principal- 
ly occupy  the  tract  to  north-west  of  the  Jumnah,  and  south 
of  the  Sutlege.     The  principal  towns  are,  Delhi,  Sirhind, 
Hissar,  Sarahungpoor,  Sec.    6.  Agra,  between  the  25th  and 
28th  degrees  of  latitude,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Delhi; 
on  the  south  by  Mahvah  ;  on  the  west  by  Ajmeer;  and  on 
the  east  by  Oude  and  Allahabad.     Its  length  is  150  miles, 
and  its  average  breadth  180.     Several  rajahs,  who  are  al- 
lies of  the  British,  possess  the  north-western  and  western 
districts.     The  city  of  Agra,  a  small  district  round  it,  and 
the  country  to  the  east  of  the  Jumnah,  belong  to  the  Bri- 
tish ;   the  rest  of  the  province,  with  a  trifling  exception,  is 
possessed  by  the  Mahrattas.     The  principal  towns,  besides 
Agra,   are,  Bhurtpoor,  Deeg,  two  strong  fortresses  ;  Ca- 
noge,  Kalpy,  and   Narwar.     7.  Malwah,  between  the  22d 
and  23d  degrees  of  latitude,   is    bounded   on  the  north  by 
Ajmeer  and  -Agra  ;  on  the  south  by  Khandeish  and  Berar; 
on  the  east  by  Allahabad  and  Gundwana  ;  and  on  the  west 
by  Ajmeer  and    Guzerat.     Its    average    breadth  is  about 
150,  and  length  250  miles.     It  is  occupied  almost  entirely 
by  Scindiah  and  his  tributary  chieftains.     Holkar  also  pos- 
sesses a    small   poriion  of  this   province.     The  principal 
towns  are,  Indore,   Mundah,  Boopal,  &c.     8.    Allahabad, 
between  the  24th  and  26th  degrees  of  latitude,  is  bounded 
on  the  west  by  Malwah  and  Agra  ;  on  the  east   by  Bahar 
and  Gundwana ;  on  the  north  by  Oude  and  Agra  ;    and  on 
the    south   by  Gundwana.     Its  length  is  about  270  miles, 
and  its  breadth  averages  about  120.     Nearly  the  whole  of 
this  province   belongs  either  to  the  Btitish,  or  to  their  ally 
the  nabob  of  Oude.     The  principal  towns  are,  .\llahabad, 
Benares,  Callinger,  Chunar,  &c.     9.    Oude,  between  the 
26th  and  28th  degrees    of  latitude,    is    separated,   on   the 
north,  by  a  range  of  hills  from  Nepaul ;  on  the  south  it  is 
bounded'  by  Allahabad  ;  on  the  cast  by  Bahar;  and  on  the 
west  by  Delhi  and  Agra.  Its  length  is  250,  and  its  average 
breadth  100  miles.     The  whole  of  this  province  is  either 
possessed  in   full    sovereignty   by  the  British,  or,  though 
still  held  nominally  by  the  Nabob,  entirely  under  their  pro- 
tection and  controul.     The  principal  tosvns  are,  Lucknow, 
the  capital    and   residence  of    the    Nabob,   Fyzabad,    the 
former   capital,    Oude,  Gooracpoor,    &c.      10.  B-ihar,  be- 
tween the  22d  and  27th  degrees  of  latitude,  is  divided,  on 
the  north,  from    Nepaul  by  a  range  of  high  hills;  on  the 
south   is   bounded  by  Gundwana;  on  the  east  by  Bengal; 
andonthe  west  by  Allahabad, Oude,  aodGundwana.  Itis250 
miles  long,  and  200   broad.     According  to  Mr  J.  Grant,  io 
his   Suti^km'-nt  to  the  Historical  and  Comfiarative  .Inaiusit 
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of  the  Fmaucct  (J  Bengal,  kt.  publishcil  in  ll)e  Appendix 
to  ihc  Fifth  Report  fiom  the  Select  Cunmiiliee  ol  the 
House  of  CoHiinoiis,  ilicte  ate  in  this  i)iovince  26,000 
s>iuaic  British  miles  of  phiin  arable  lat.d,  out  of  51,973, 
the  total  suptiticial  contents.  Tliis  plain  country  is  na- 
turally divicleil,  by  the  Ganges,  inlo  two  portions,  nearly 
equal  ;  one  of  them  stretches  70  miles  from  that  river  to 
the  forests  of  Nepaul  and  Morung,  at  the  foot  of  the  Tibt- 
lian  mountains  ;  the  other  division  stretches  from  the 
Gan.!^es  southward,  to  the  hills  winch  lie  between  the  lower 
plains  and  the  Ijjiaghaut,  or  country  above  the  Ghauts. 
To  the  south  of  these  two  divisions  of  Bahar,  there  is  a  dis- 
trirl,  almost  entirely  covered  with  detached  and  stragglini; 
hills,  the  area  of  which  comprises  8000  square  miles;  and 
still  further  to  the  south,  there  is  a  highland  district,  which, 
since  the  age  of  Ptolemy,  has  been  divided  into  three  btl- 
lads,  or  cantons.  The  British  possess  the  eight  districts 
into  which  the  plain  country,  north  and  south  of  the  Ganges, 
is  divided  ;  as  well  as  the  greatest  part  of  the  highland 
districts.  The  principal  towns  are  Patna,  Mongliir,  Buxar, 
&c.  11.  Bengal,  between  the  21st  and  27th  degrees  of 
latitude,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Nepaul  and  Boolan  ; 
on  the  south  by  the  Bay  of  Bengal  ;  on  the  east  by  Assam 
and  Ava  ;  and  on  the  west  by  Bahar.  Midnapoor,  a  dis- 
trict formerly  belonging  to  the  province  of  O.issa,  is  now 
deemed  part  of  Bengal  ;  and,  if  this  be  included,  the  length 
of  Bengal  will  be  350  miles,  and  its  average  breadth  300. 
The  wliole  of  this  province  belongs  to  the  British.  The 
principal  places  in  it  are,  Calputta,  Dacca,  Moorshedabad, 
llooghly,  Cossimbazar,  Maulda,  Sec. 

II.  The  Decax.  1.  Aurungabad,  between  the  I8'.h 
and  21st  degrees  of  Iatitnde,i3  bounded  on  the  west  by  the 
sea  ;  on  the  east  by  Beiar  and  Hyderabad  ;  on  the  north 
by  Berar,  Khandeish,  and  Guzerat  ;  and  on  the  south  by 
Dcjapoor  and  Bedcr.  Its  length  is  about  300  miles,  and 
its  average  breadth  160.  Bombay  and  Salsette  belong  to 
the  British.  Of  the  mainland,  the  Paishwah  and  his  feu- 
datories possess  nearly  tiirec  fourths;  and  the  other  fourth 
belongs  to  the  Nizam.  The  principal  towns  are  Aurunga- 
bad, Ahinednagur,  Ujssein,  Damaun,  and  Dowletabad.  2. 
Khandeish,  between  the  21st  and  23d  degrees  of  iatiuide, 
is  bounded  on  the  not  th  by  Malwah  ;  on  the  south  by  Au- 
rungabad and  Bcrar  ;  on  the  east  liy  IJerar;  and  on  the 
west  by  Guzerat.  Its  length  is  about  200  miles,  and  its 
average  breadth  90.  The  Paishwah,  Holkar,  and  Scindiali, 
poiscss  tl-.c  whole  of  this  province;  the  greatest  part  be- 
loiiging  to  Holkar,  and  the  least  to  the  Paishwah.  The 
principal  towns  are,  Boorhanpoor,  Hindia,  and  Asseer.  It 
IS  full  of  strong  fortresses.  3.  Beder,  between  the  16th 
and  18lh  degrees  of  latitude,  is  botmded  on  the  noilh  by 
Aurungabad  and  Nandcre  ;  on  the  south  by  the  Kristlmah; 
.<n  the  west  by  Btjapoor;  and  on  the  east  by  Hyderabad. 
Its  length  is  140,  audits  breadth  averages  (i5  miles.  It  is 
wholly  possessed  by  the  Nizam.  Its  principal  town  is 
.\hmedal)ad,  built  near  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  of  Be- 
der. 4.  Hyilerabad,  between  the  15ih  and  lOtli  degrees  of 
latitude,  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Kristhnah  ;  on  the 
;iorth  by  the  Godavery  ;  on  the  west  by  Beder  and  Au- 
rungabad ;  and  on  the  east  by  Gundwana.  Its  length  is 
180,  and  its  average  breadth  ISO  miles,  it  belongs  en- 
tirely to  the  Nizam.  The  principal  towns  are,  IIydcraba<l, 
the  capital  of  the  Nizam's  territories,  Golcondah,  Waran- 
gol,  kc.  5.  Nandere.  This  small  province,  lying  in  alioul 
the  19th  degree  of  la'jtude,  is  bounded  on  the  nortli  by 
Berar;  on  the  the  south  by  Hyderabad  and  Beder  ;  on  the 
west  by  Aurungabad  ;  and  on  the  cast  by  Gundwana.  It 
belongs  entirely  to  the  Nizam.  The  principal  towns  arc, 
Nandere,  Candhar,  Balcundah,  &c.  6.  The  Northern  Cir- 
tars,  a  narrow  slip  of  tnariiimc  country,  extending  from 


the  loth  to  the  iOlii  degree  of  latitude,  is  bounded  on  the 
cast  by  the  sea  ;  it  is  divided  from  Hyderabad  on  the  west, 
by  a  ridge  of  small  detached  hills  ;  from  Berar,  on  the 
north,  by  another  ridge  of  a  much  greater  height,  and 
nearly  impassable  ;  and  from  Orissa  on  the  north-east  by 
the  same  hills,  and  theCiiilka  lake  ;  the  river  Gundezama 
divides  it,  on  the  south,  from  the  Carnalic  Payenghaut. 
The  length  of  this  province  is  about  470  miles,  and  its 
breadth  varies  from  50  to  "0  miles.  In  the  year  1765, 
four  of  the  circars  were  ceded  to  the  British  ;  and  in  1788, 
the  remaining  circar  came  into  their  possession.  The 
principal  towns  are,  Ganjam,  Visagapatam,  Masulipatam, 
and  Gunloor.  7.  Berar,  between  the  19lliand  22d  degree 
of  latitude,  is  boiinded  on  the  soutii  by  Nandcre,  which  is 
frecjuently  included  in  it  ;  on  the  noith  by  Kliandeish  and 
Allahabad  ;  on  the  east  by  Gundwana  ;  and  on  the  west  by 
Khandeish  and  Auiungabad.  H  Nandere  be  considered  as 
part  of  it,  its  length  will  be  230  miles:  its  average  breadth 
is  120.  Three  fourths  of  it  belong  to  the  'Nizam,  and  the 
remainder  to  the  Mahrattas.  The  principal  towns  arc, 
Ellichpoor,  Gawelghur,  Poonar,  SiC.  8.  Gundwana,  lying 
between  the  19th  and  25th  degrees  of  latitude,  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Allahabad  and  Bahar  ;  on  the  south  by 
Orissa  and  the  Godavery  ;  on  the  east  by  Orissa,  Bengal, 
and  Bahar;  and  the  west  by  Malwah,  Berar,  and  Allaha- 
bad. It  is  400  miles  long,  .ind  280  miles  in  average  breadth. 
The  fertile  districts  of  this  province  are  held  by  the  Nag- 
poor  Mahrattas  ;  the  mountainous  antl  barren  parts  are  still 
in  the  possession  of  the  native  inhabitants,  called  Goands. 
The  pi  inci|)al  towns  are,  Nagjjoor,  Giirrah,  &c.  9.  Oris.^ 
sa,  lying  between  the  I6th  and  23d  degrees  of  latitude,  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Bengal  and  Bahar;  on  the  south 
by  the  Godavery  and  the  Circars  ;  on  the  cast  by  t!)c  Bay 
of  Bengal  ;  and  on  the  west  by  (iundwana.  Its  length  is 
about  530  miles,  its  average  breadth  not  exceeding  90 
miles.  Three-fourths  of  Orissa  belong  to  the  British  ;  the 
rest  is  possessed  by  several  native  chiefs,  over  whom  the 
Nagpoor  JNIahrattas  claim  the  sovereignty.  10.  The 
greatest  part  of  the  province  of  Btjapoor  lies  to  the  north 
of  the  Kristhnah,  and  conseque.:Jv  may  justly  be  consi- 
dered as  a  province  of  the  Dccan.  It  stretches  from  the 
15lh  to  the  19th  degree  of  latitude.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
south  by  the  Toonibuddra,  a  branch  of  the  Kristhnah,  and 
North  (^anara  ;  on  the  north  by  Auiungabad  ;  on  the  east 
by  Aurungabad  and  Beder  ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  sea. 
Its  length  is  about  550  miles,  and  its  average  breadth  200. 
I'our-firths  of  this  province  belong  to  the  Poonah  Mahrat- 
t:is  ;  and  of  this  part  the  P.iishwah  possesses  in  full  sove- 
reignty little  more  than  the  maritime  district  of  Concan. 
The  Nizam  possesses  the  remaining  fifth.  The  principal 
towns  arc,  Poonah,  Bejapoor,  Darwar,  Mirjee,  &c. 

III.  The  South  of  India. — Bejajjooi,  a  small  pari  of 
which  lies  in  the  grand  division  of  India,  lias  been  already 
described.  1.  The  ceded  districts  comprehend  the  country 
King  to  the  southofllie  Toombuddra  and  Kristhnah  rivers, 
which  was  ceded  by  Tippoo,  in  the  years  1792,  ar.d  17?9  ; 
at  that  time  assigned  by  the  British  to  the  Nizam  ;  and  af- 
terwards, in  1800,  given  up  by  the  Nizam  to  the  British. 
The  gieater  part  of  these  districts  consists  of  Table  bud,  or 
that  country  which  lies  above  the  Ghauts,  called  Balaghaut; 
and  besides  this,  it  comprises  those  portions  of  Punganoor 
and  Goodiput,  which,  by  the  treaty  of  Mysore,  were  re- 
served for  the  Paishwah  ;  but  which,  in  consequence  of 
his  not  complying  with  the  conditions  that  were  stipulated, 
were  occupied  by  the  British.  The  exact  extent  of  the 
ceded  disliicts  has  not  been  accurately  ascertained,  but 
they  are  supposed  to  contain  an  area  of  about  27,000 
S(|uare  miles.  The  principal  towns  are,  Cudapah  and  Bal- 
harry.     2.  The  Carnatic  extends  from  the  8th  to  the   16th 
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degree  of  latitude.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  river 
Gundezamor,  which  separates  it  from  the  northern  Cir- 
cars  ;  on  the  south,  it  stretches  as  far  as  Cape  Comorin  ; 
on  the  east,  it  is  bounded  by  the  sea  ;  and  on  the  west  by 
the  Ghauts.  Its  length  is  about  500  miles;  its  breadth  varies 
much,  but  may  average  about  75  miles.  The  Carnatic  is 
divided  into  three  parts,  the  northern,  central,  and  southern.  • 
The  first  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Gundezama,  and 
on  the  south  by  the  river  Pennar  ;  the  centre  extends  from 
the  Pennar  to  the  Colercon  ;  and  the  southern  from  the 
Coleroon  to  Cape  Comorin.  The  whole  of  this  territory 
belongs  to  the  British.  The  principal  tov/ns  in  the  northern 
Carnatic  are,  Ongole  and  Samgaum  ;  in  the  central,  Mad- 
ras, Pondicheiry,  Arcot,  V'elioie,  Pulicat,  and  Cuddalore  ; 
and  in  the  southern,  Tanjore,  Trichinopoly,  Madura, 
Tranquebar,  Xegapatani,  and  Tinnevelly.  3.  Mysore,  be- 
tween the  llth  and  25th  degrees  of  latitude,  is  surrounded 
by  the  British  territories  under  the  Madras  presidency, 
the  whole  of  the  country  being  inclosed  by  the  eassern  and 
western  Ghauts.  It  is  about  210  miles  long,  by  an  ave- 
rage breadth  of  140  miles.  The  whole  of  the  Mysore, 
with  the  exception  of  a  small  district,  allotted,  by  the 
treaty  of  Seringapatam,  to  the  family  of  the  Rajah,  is  pos- 
sessed in  lull  sovereignty  by  the  British.  The  principal 
town  is  Seringapatam.  4.  Canara  is  bounded  on  the  east 
by  Mysore,  and  the  ceded  districts;  on  the  west  by  the  sea; 
on  the  north  by  the  province  of  Bejapoor  ;  and  on  the  south 
by  the  province  of  Malabar.  Its  length  is  about  200  miles, 
and  its  average  breadth  about  35.  It  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  North  and  South  Canara.  The  former  lies  between 
the  13th  and  I5th  degrees  of  latitude  ;  its  principal  towns 
are,  Battecola,  Carwar,and  Ongore.  South  Canara  stretches 
from  the  13lh  to  t!ie  12th  degree  of  latitude;  its  chief 
towns  are,  Barcelore,  ?>Iangalorc,  and  Callianpore.  The 
whole  of  Canara  belongs  to  the  British.  5.  The  province 
of  Malabar  is  a  particular  part  of  the  coast  of  Malabar  to 
which  this  name  is  appropriated.  It  is  situated  between 
the  10th  and  15th  degrees  of  latitude.  On  the  north  it  is 
bounded  by  the  province  of  Canara ;  on  the  south  by  Co- 
chin ;  on  the  east  by  the  Ghauts  ;  and  on  the  west  by  the 
sea.  Its  length  is  about  155  miles,  and  its  average  breadth 
about  35.  The  whole  of  the  province  belongs  to  the 
British.  The  principal  towns  are,  Calicut,  Tellicherry, 
and  Paniany.  6.  Baiamahal,  situated  between  the  12th 
and  14th  degrees  of  latitude,  and  bounded  on  the  west  by 
the  Ghauts,  and  on  the  east  by  the  sea,  belongs  entirely  to 
the  British.  ".  Coimbetoor  is  bounded  on  the  noith  by 
Mysore  ;  on  the  south  by  Dindigul  ;  on  the  east  by  Salem 
and  Kistnagerry  ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  province  of  Ma- 
labar. It  lies  entirely  above  the  Ghauts.  It  belongs  entirely 
to  the  British.  The  principal  town  is  Coimbetoor.  8.  Dindi- 
gul lies  between  the  10th  and  1 1th  degrees  of  latitude;  and  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Coimbetoor  and  Kistnagerry;  on  the 
south  byTravancore  and  Madura;  on  the  east  by  the  southern 
Carnatic  and  Madura;  and  on  the  west  by  Travancore,  Co- 
chin, and  Malabar.  It  belongs  entirely  to  the  British.  The 
principal  towns  are,  Dindigul,  Balmy,  and  Palapetty.  9. 
Cochin  is  a  very  small  province,  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Malabar  ;  on  the  south  by  Travancore  ;  on  the  east  by 
Dindigul  ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  sea.  The  Rajah  of  Co- 
chin is  tributary  to  the  British.  The  principal  town  is  Co- 
chin. 10.  Travancore  is  bounded  on  the  south  and  the 
west  by  the  sea  ;  on  the  north  by  Cochin  ;  and  on  the  cast 
by  the  Tinnevelly  distiict  of  the  southern  Carnatic.  It 
lies  between  the  8lh  and  10th  degrees  of  latitude.  Its 
length  is  about  140  miles,  and  its  breadth  about  40.  The 
Rajah  of  Travancore  is  subject  to  the  British.  The  prin- 
cipal towns  aie,  Anjengo,  Coutan,  and  Travancore. 

Such  are  the  geographical  divisions  of  Hindostan,  There 


are,  however,  natural  and  political  divisions,  which  it  will 
be  proper  to  notice. 

Of  the  natural  divisions,  the  Punjab  is  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  in  history,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  striking 
in  its  character.  The  Punjab  is  sometimes  considered  as 
consisting  only  of  the  flat  portion  of  the  province  of  La- 
hore ;  but,  in  its  proper  and  most  extensive  meaning,  it 
comprehends  all  that  tract  of  country  to  the  west  of  the 
Himalaya  Mountains,  through  which  the  principal  tribu- 
tary streams  of  the  Indus  run.  Its  south-east  boundary 
is  formed  by  the  Sutlege  ;  and,  from  this  river  to  .\ltach 
on  the  Indus,  its  breadth  is  computed  to  be  259  geographi- 
cal miles.  Its  length  from  north  to  south  has  not  been 
ascertained.  The  Dooab  is  another  natural  division  of 
the  country,  which  frequently  occurs  in  the  history  of 
Hindostan.  The  term  Dooab  properly  means  any  tract 
of  coinitry  included  between  two  rivers  :  of  course  there 
are  many  Dooabs  in  Hindostaa  ;  but  the  term  is  emphati- 
cally applied  to  the  country  between  the  Jumnah  and  the 
Ganges,  or,  in  its  strictest  sense,  to  the  southern  portion 
of  that  territory,  for  the  most  part  comprehended  in  the 
province  of  Agra.  The  Deltas  of  the  Ganges  and  the 
Indus  are  also  natural  divisions  of  Hindostan.  The  former 
commences  about  220  miles  irom  the  sea.  The  lower 
part  of  it  is  called  the  Sunderbunds,  and  extends  along  the 
bay  of  Bengal  about  180  miles.  The  Sunderbunds  are 
almoL-t  entirely  formed  of  woods,  interspersed  with  creeks, 
and  numberless  islands,  and  salt  marshes.  This  tract  is 
in  extent  equal  to  the  principality  of  Wales.  The  Delta 
of  the  Indus  is  about  150  miles  in  length  along  the  sea 
coast,  and  about  115  from  the  point  of  separation  of  the 
superior  branches  of  the  river  to  its  most  prominent 
mouth.  The  lower  part  of  the  Delta  of  the  Indus  resem- 
bles the  lower  part  of  the  Delta  of  the  Ganges,  in  being 
intersected  with  rivers  and  creeks  ;  but  there  are  no  trees 
on  it,  the  greatest  part  being  sandy,  or  covered  with 
swamps  and  stagnant  lakes.  The  last  natural  division  of 
the  country  which  we  shall  mention  is,  the  Table  land  in 
Central  and  Southern  Hmdostan.  This  is  supported  by 
the  eastern  and  western  Ghauts.  It  stretches  not  only 
through  the  Mahratta  territories,  but  also  through  the 
peninsula  to  the  southerly,  extremity  of  Mysore.  Properly 
speaking,  however,  it  is  not  table  land,  as  the  surface  is 
considerably  varied,  being  broken  into  hill  and  dale. 

In  the  geographical  description  which  has  been  given 
of  the  difl'erenl  provinces  of  Hindostan,  mention  has  been 
made  of  the  powers  by  whom  tiiey  were  possessed.  It 
will  be  proper,  however,  to  bring  into  one  view  the  poli- 
tical divisions  of  the  country,  by  exhibiting  a  connected 
account  of  the  possessions  held  by  the  British  ;  the  prin- 
ces tributary  to  the  British  ;  the  independent  princes  ;  and 
the  petty  chiefs. 

The  British  possessions  are  divided  into  three  presi- 
dencies, Bengal,  Bombay,  and  Madras.  Bengal  is  the  su- 
preme presidency,  and  in  it  are  comprised  the  whole  pro- 
vinces of  Bengal  and  Bahar;  three-fourths  of  the  adjoin- 
ing province  of  Orissa;  the  districts  of  Benares,  Allaha- 
bad, and  Bundelcund  in  the  province  of  .Mlahabad ;  a 
small  part  of  Berar  ;  and  a  great  portion  of  the  territories 
of  the  Nabob  of  Oude,  ceded  by  the  treaties  of  November 
1801  ;  the  eastern  and  north  eastern  districts  of  Delhi,  and 
that  part  of  .-Xgra  which  lies  to  the  east  of  the  Jumnah,  are 
also  under  the  Bengal  presidency.  The  Bombay  pre- 
sidency extends  its  influence  over  the  whole  western  coast 
of  India;  but  the  possessions  under  its  absojuie  and  im- 
mediate jnrisdiction  are  of  trifling  extent,  compared  with 
those  subject  to  the  presidencies  of  Bengal  and  Madras. 
They  consist  of  the  districts  of  Surat,  Baroach,  Cambay, 
Goslewarah,  and  in  general  the  tract  which  lies  along  both 
G  g  2 
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sides  of  il.e  Gull).,  ol  Ca.nbay,  .u..,i..cl,un<ling  ll.c  most  called  Mulawal.  S.ngl.s  ;  ihosu  bordering  on  the  Indus, 
fertile  and  populous  part  ol  tU.  p.ovil.ce  of  Gu^c.-al.  Un-  Siu.le  S.n^l.s  ;  and  those  residn.g  lo  tl>e  province  of  Mul- 
der the  presidency  of  Madras,  the  whole  of  India  south  of  tan,  Nakai  S.nghs.  1  he  province  of  Sindc  is  almost  c.v 
the  K.-isthnah,  and  the  n„ithern  Ci.cars  in  the  Dccan,  arc  tirely  possessed  by  hvc  A.neers,  or  noblemen  ot  the  lul- 
placed.  The  Rajahs  of  Mysore,  Travanco.c,  and  Cochin,  poony  lamily  ,  that  part  of  the  province  which  is,  proper- 
indecd,  collect  the  revenues,  and  direct  the  internal  policy  ly  speaking,  in  Hmdostan,  is  governed  by  Mcer  bohrab, 
of  their  lespeclive  states;  but  they  are,  in  fact,  vassals  of  .and  his  b.-olher  Meer  1  hora  ;  the  districts  subject  to  the 
the  B.'tish  in  every  thing  relating  to  external  politics.  In  authority  of  the  former  are  situated  on  the  north-east  quar 
the  northern  Circars,  there  are  five  districts ;  in  the  Car-  ter  of  Sinde  ;  those  belonging  to  the  latter  lie  more  to  the 
nalic,  six  Part  of  Mvsore  and  the  southern  Carnatic  south,  on  the  eastern  banks  ol  the  Indus  ;  these  brothers, 
form  one  dis'rict.  Tinneveily,  in  the  southern  Carnatic,  however,  are  subject  to  the  authority  of  another  Meer, 
constitutes  another  distiici ;  and, in  the  rest  of  the  Mysore,  who  has  the  title  ol  hakim,  or  ruler  of  Sinde,  and  is  re- 
there  are  eight  districts:  in  all  21  districts,  under  the  garded  as  the  head  ol  the  government.  The  dominions 
Rladras  presidency.  o'  '''^   Rajahpoot  princes   are   situated  on   the  northwest 

The  Nizuin  possesses  the  centre  of  the  Decan,  his  do-  side  of  Hii.dostan,  and  principally  in  the   central  divisioi. 

rninions  comprising  the  greater  part  of  Bear,  the   whole  of  the  province  of  Ajnieer.     The  eastern  quarter  of  this 

of  the  province  of  Hyderabad,   Nandere,   and   Ijeder,  ai.d  division  is  subject  to  the  Rajah  of  Jegenajur;  the  south 

part  of  Aniungabad   and    Dejipoor.     His   trnilorics  are  eastern  to  the  Rajahs  of  Kotah,  Booude,  and  other  chielV 

divided   ln,.n  those  of  the   British   by  the   Kristhnah  and  tributary    to    the    Mahrattas  ;    the    western    parts    to   tlic 

TooniiuKldiM  ;  and  fiom  those  of  the   Nagpoor    Rajah  by  Rajah  of  Joudpoor,  and  the  south  western  to  the  Rana  of 

the  Wurdah.     Their  length  is  about  420  miles,  and  their  Odt  ypoor. 

average  breadth  220.     The  Xizam  is  one  of  the  p.incipal  Tiic  following  Table,  given  by  Mr  Hamilton,  exhibits, 

of  the  British  alius.  at  one  view,  the  extent  of  territory  possessed  by  the  dif- 

By  the  treaty  of  the  3lst  of  December    1802,  between  ferent   modern  rulers  of  Hindostan  ;  it  will  be    observed, 

the   Paishwah   and   the    British    government,   the    federal  however,   that    it  comprehends    Northern  Hindostan,   the 

power  of  the  Mahrattas  was  annihilated,  and  the  indcpen-  description  of  which  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  this 

dent  state  of  the  Paishwah,  the  Rajah  of  Nagpoor,  Scin-  article. 

dial.,  Holkar,  and  the  Guieowa.-,  were   established  and  ri.-  „         t-    ,  „ 
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cognised.       1  he   territories  ol    the   Paishwah   are   by   no  Miles. 

means  extensive;  they   lie  in  Guzerat,  where  they  arc     Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Benares 162,000 

much  intermixed   with  those  of  the   B.itish  ;  above  tiie  Acquisitions  in  Hindostan  Proper,  and  Orissa, 

Ghauts,  to  the  north  and  west  of  Poonah  ;  and  in  the  pro-  since  1799 60,000 

vinces  of  Bejapoor,  Aurungabad,  and  Allahabad.    Poonah  

is  his  capital :  he  is  still  the  nomhial  head  of  the  Mahrat-  Under  the  Bengal  presidency 222,000 

tas.     The  Mahratta  chieftain,  known  by  the  family  name  Under  the  Madras     do 125,000 

of  the  Guicowar,  possesses  the  northern  districts  of  Guze-  Under  the  Bombay     do 10,000 

rat;  his  capital   is    Brodrah  ;  he   is   also  an    ally   of  the  

British.     The   Nabob  of  Oude  is  completely   dependent  Total  of  British  Hindostan        .     .     .     357,000 
upon  the    British  ;  a  great  part  of  his  dominions  having 

been  ceded  by  him  to  them,  and  they  also  having  the  right  British  Allks  and  Tributaries. 
of  interfering  at  pleasure  in  the  administration  of  his  re- 
maining provinces.     The  districts  of  Lucknow  and  Oude     The  Nizam 76,000 

still  belong  to  the  Nabob  ;  the  city  of  Lucknow  is  his  capi-     The  Paishwah  and  Guicowar 53,000 

tal  and  residence.     The  Mysore  Rajah's  dominions  are  di-     Nabob  of  Oude 13,000 

vided  into  three  great  districts,  one  of  which  alone  contains      Mysore  Rajah        22,000 

a  greater  extent  of  territory  than  was  originally  subject  to     Travancore  and  Cochin  Rajahs 5,000 

his  family.     The  Rajahs  of  Cochin  and  Travancoie,  who  

arc  also  tributaries  to  the  British,  possess  the  territories  Total  under  British  jurisdiction  and  influence          526,000 

already    described    under    the    geographical    divisions   of 

Cochin  and  Travancoie.  Indejiendent  Princi/ialilies. 

Scindiah  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  independent  prin- 

'Cs  ol   Hindostan;  the   greater   part   of    the    province   of  Under  the  dominion  and  influence  of  Scindiah, 

Malwah  belongs  to  him:  Oojain  is  the  capital  of  his  do-  Holkar,  and  other  Mahratta  chiefs     ....        75,000 

millions.     The  Rajah  of  Nagpoor,  the  chief  of  the   Bcrar  Ditto  of  the  Nagpoor  Rajah 58,000 

Mahrattas,  possesses  the  greater  part  of  the  ancient  Hin-  Ditto  of  the  Lahore  Rajali  and  the  Seiks    .     .       54,000 

doo  province  of  Gundwana  ;   his   territories  bordeiing  on  

Bengal,  the  Northern  Circars,  and  the  Nizam  possessions  776,000 
in  the  Decan.     Over  this  extensive  tiadt  of  country  he  has  Under    the   Rajahpoot   chiefs;  the    Ameers  of 
a  nominal  territory  ;  but  his  actual  power  does  not  reach  Sinde  ;  the    Caubul    and    Cashmere    govern- 
much  beyond  the  vicinily  of  his  capital,  Nagpoor.                          ments;  the  Rajahs  ol  Bootan,  kc 244.000 

The  Seiks  inhabit  and  possess  the  territory  that  extends  " 

from  28°  40',  to  32°  20*  North   Lat.   comprehending  the  Total  of  Hindostan 1,020,000 

whole  of  the  Punjab,  a  part  ofMultan,  and  those   distiicts 

of  the   province   of   Delhi  which    lie   between   the  rivers  The  first  notice  of  India  by  the  ancient  authors  is  given 

Jumnah  and  the  Sutlege.     Their  dominions  are  bounde.l  by    Herodotus  :   Prior  to  the   invasion  of  that  country  bv 

on  the  north  by  Caubul ;  on  the  east  by  the  territories  of  Darius    Hystaspes,  the    Persian  monarch   sent  Scylax  of 

some  petty  Rajahs  in   the  mountainous  parts  of  Lahore  ;  Caryandra  to  trace  the  course  of  the  Indus,  and  ascertain 

en  the  south  by  the  British  provinces,  and  on  the  west  by  the  place  where  it   discharged  itself  into   the  sea.     From 

Caubul.     The  Seiks  between  the  Jumnah  and  Sutlege  arc  his  account,  Herodotus  was  supplied  with  his  knowledge 
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OJ  India,  but  it  evidently  does  not  extend  beyond  the  sandy 
tract  which  lies  east  of  the  Indus  and  south  of  the  Punjab. 

The  conquests  of  Alexander  supply  us  with  tlie  next 
step  in  the  progressive  geography  of  this  country;  he  is 
generally  supposed  to  have  crossed  the  Indus  at  Attock  ; 
but  Major  Wilford  is  of  opinion  that  he  crossed  at  the 
ferry  of  Torbeilam,  a  few  miles  to  the  south  of  Attock  : 
from  the  cast  side  of  the  Indus,  he  advanced  to  the  Acc- 
sines  or  Chunaub,  which  he  crossed,  and  also  the  Hy- 
draotes  or  Rauvy.  After  this  he  deviated  from  the  direct 
road  leading  to  the  Ganges,  and  advanced  in  a  south- 
westerly route  to  Sangala  ;  from  this  place  he  turned 
again  to  the  east,  and  reached  the  Hyphasis  Beyah.  This 
was  the  limit  of  his  march  ;  and  consequently  the  inform- 
ation which  Airian  and  other  historians  afford  reespect- 
ing  India,  derived  from  his  victories,  does  not  extend  be- 
yond this  tract  of  country  ;  that  is,  about  200  miles  across 
the  Punjab,  or  the  modern  province  of  Lahore,  and  the 
countries  which,  on  his  return,  Alexander  traversed  from 
MuUan  to  the  sea. 

Our  first  knowledge  of  the  Ganges  is  derived  from  Me- 
gasthencs,  who  was  sent  ambassador  by  Scleucus  to  Chan- 
dragupta  or  Sandracottus,  king  of  the  Prasii :  the  capital 
of  this  kingdom  was  Palebrotha,  generally  supposed  to  be 
Palna,  on  the  south  side  of  the  (ianges,  in  latitude  25°  37', 
and  longitude  85°  15'.  In  this  city  Megasthenes  resided 
three  years,  and  as  he  kept  a  journal  of  what  he  saw  and 
heard  regarding  India  during  his  residence,  it  may  be  sup- 
posed that  his  information  added  very  much  to  the  know- 
ledge which  the  ancients  possessed  of  India.  Diodorus 
Siculus,  Stiabo,  Arrian,  and  Pliny,  seem  to  have  derived 
all  the  accounts  which  they  gave  of  India  from  Megas- 
thenes. All  these  authors  lay  down  the  proportional  di- 
mensions of  this  country  with  tok-rable  accuracy.  Accord- 
ing to  Diodorus,  the  breadth  is  seven-eighths  of  the  length. 
Arrian's  geography  of  India  is  principally  confined  to  the 
northein  parts,  which  had  been  visited  by  Alexander  and 
Megasthenes  :  he  gives  a  tolerably  accurate  account  of 
most  of  the  rivers  which  flow  into  the  Indus  and  Ganges  ; 
and  the  extent  of  India,  which  he  derived  from  Megas- 
thenes, is  as  near  the  truth,  according  to  Mr  Rennel,  as 
that  which  we  assigned  it  60  years  ago.  Pliny  was  evi- 
dently acquainted  with  the  form  of  the  Peninsula,  from 
tiie  measures  which  he  gives  along  the  coasts  between 
the  mouths  of  the  Ganges  and  the  Indus.  One  of  the 
most  important  ancient  records  of  this  country  is  to  be 
found  in  the  map  and  description  of  Ptolemy.  In  some 
respects  this  author  is  very  minute  and  accurate  ;  but  in 
other  respects  he  is  most  grossly  erroneous  :  though  he 
lived  60  years  after  Pliny,  he  describes  the  peninsula  of 
India  as  stretching  from  the  gulf  of  C'anibay  from  east  to 
west,  instead  of  extending  from  north  to  south.  This  is 
the  more  extraordinary,  not  only  because  he  had  access  to 
the  coniparalively  accurate  information  respecting  India, 
recorded  by  Strabo,  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  I'liiiy,  but  be- 
cause he  himself  traces,  with  great  minuteiiess,  the  sea 
coast,  specifies  the  most  remarkable  places  on  it,  and  as- 
signs the  latitude  and  longitude  of  each  from  Cape  Co- 
morin  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges.  Hence  it  would  ap- 
pear, that  his  general  account  of  the  form  of  India  was 
expressly  contradicted  by  his  detailed  description  of  the 
country.  To  Ptolemy  also  we  are  indebted  for  the  enume- 
ration and  relative  position  of  the  dilVercnt  mouths  of  the 
Ganges;  and  for  a  curious  delineation  of  various  roads 
used  by  the  traders  to  China,  across  the  north  of  Hin- 
dostan.  The  geography  of  this  pan  of  Hiiidostan  is  .dso 
greatly  illustrated  by  the  description  given  by  Pliny,  Dio- 
nysius  Peiiegetes,  Ptolemy,  and  the  Peutingerian  tables 
of  the  famous  royal  or  Nystse.ni  road.     This   was  made 


with  great  care,  and  at  the  end  of  every  Indian  itinerary 
measure  a  small  column  was  erected.  The  first  part  ol 
it  corresponds  with  the  route  pursued  by  Alexander  from 
the  Indus  to  the  Hypliasis  ;  the  remainder  led  to  Pale- 
brotha: its  whole  lengtli  was  nearly  1500  miles.  This 
road  has  been  illustratud  with  considerable  learning,  but 
not  always  with  the  soundest  judgment,  by  Major  Wil- 
ford. 

After  the  age  of  Ptolemy,  we  derive  no  additional  or 
more  accurate  information  regarding  India,  till  the  6th 
century  after  Christ.  At  this  period  Cosmas,  an  Egyp- 
tian merchant,  made  some  voyages  to  Irdia.  From  his 
work,  it  appears  that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
west  coast  of  the  Peninsula,  which  he  particularly  men- 
tions as  celebrated^or  its  trade  in  pepper.  After  this 
time,  till  the  discovery  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the 
geography  of  India  is  almost  entirely  illustrated  by  the 
Arabian  writers,  particularly  by  two  Mahomedan  travel- 
lers in  the  9th  century,  whose  travels  have  beeen  publish- 
ed by  Renaudot,  by  Massoudi,  and  by  another  Arabian 
author,  who  wrote  about  the  middle  of  the  I4th  century. 
The  Mahomedan  travellers  mention  a  great  empire  on  the 
Malabar  coast :  their  relation  in  this  and  other  respects  is 
confirmed  by  Massoudi,  who  published  his  account  of  In- 
dia in  the  10th  century.  This  last  author  describes  India 
as  divided  into  four  kingdoms  ;  the  first  comprised  the 
provinces  on  the  Indus  and  its  tributary  streams,  of  which 
Multan  was  the  capital.  The  second  kingdom  seems 
to  have  lain  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges ;  of  this,  Kanoge 
was  the  capital.  This  kingdom  and  its  capital  are  much 
celebrated  in  the  most  remote  times  of  ancient  Hindoo 
history.  The  third  kingdom  was  Cashmere  ;  the  fourth 
was  Guzerat.  From  this  description,  it  is  evident  that  the 
information  respecting  India  possessed  by  Massoudi,  and 
probably  by  his  countiymen  in  general,  was  confined  to 
Hindostan  proper.  The  Arabian  author  who  wrote  about 
the  middle  of  the  Hth  century,  divides  into  the  northern 
part,  comprehending  all  the  provinces  on  the  Indus;  the 
middle,  which  stretched  across  from  Guzerat  to  the  Gan- 
ges; and  rlie  southern,  which  he  calls  Comar,  probably 
from  Cape  Comorin.  About  the  middle  of  the  1 3th  cen- 
tury, Marco  Polo  visited  different  parts  of  Hindostan  :  he 
is  the  first  author  who  mentions  Bengal  and  Sural  by  their 
present  names,  as  rich  and  powerful  kingdoms. 

The  next  illustration  of  the  geography  of  Hindostan  is 
deiived  from  the  Ayin  Acbaree,  a  work  which  we  have  al- 
ready mentioned  under  the  I'eign  of  the  Emperor  Acbar. 
This  sovereign  divided  Hindostan  Proper  into  eleven  sou- 
bahs  or  provinces,  which  were  ag.iin  divided  into  circars, 
and  these  subdivided  into  |)arjalnvahs.  Caubul,  and  the 
countries  west  of  the  Indus,  constituted  a  I2th  sotibah ; 
and  the  conquests  in  the  Decan  afterwards  were  divided 
into  three  more.  Tiic  details  given  in  tiie  Ayin  Acbaree, 
of  the  extent,  boundaries,  divisions,  productions,  military 
force,  Sec.  of  these  provinces,  tvie  surprisingly  minute,  and 
apparently  the  result  of  much  attentive  and  laborious  in- 
vestigation and  inquiries.  But  our  object  is  only  to  notice 
such  provinces  as  have  a  ditferent  extent  assigned  to  them 
in  the  Ayin  Acbaree  from  what  is  assigned  to  them  at  pre- 
sent, in  Older  that  we  may  tlitis  illustrate  the  progressive 
geography  of  Ilimlostan.  In  tli^  reign  of  Acbar,  MuUan 
was  one  of  the  largest  provinces  of  the  enijMre,  extending 
to  the  frontiers  of  Persia,  and  also  comprehending  several 
of  the  Dooabs  now  belonging  to  the  province  of  Lahore. 
The  province  of  Ajmeer  at  present  extends  rather  more 
to  the  south  than  it  did  in  the  reign  of  Acbar,  when  liiis 
part  of  it  was  prol)ably  possessed  by  independent  Rajpoot 
punces.  In  the  soubah  of  Bengal  are  included  Orissaand 
Cuttack,  with  the  country  to  the  south-cast  as  far  as  Chit- 
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taRonq.  Malwal,,  instead  o[  being  bounded  on  Ibc  sou  h 
by  Kl.andcM,  and  Bc.-ar, extended  bcyotui  ihe  Ne, buddah, 
wbile  on  U.c  south-west  and  south  it  louched  on  Uaivlaiia, 
and  on  Bcrar  on  the  cast.  The  very  ancient  lumt.  ..  G"- 
zerat  included  the  greater  part  of  Khaiulcish  a.ul  •^'-''"''^  ■ 
and  in  tlic  reign  of  Acbar  it  extended  southward  to  Ua- 
inaun,  where  it  touched  on  Auiungabad.  1  ne  present 
province  of  Nanderc  was  comprehended  in  that  ol  lieiar, 
while  the  western  p.rts  of  the  latter  <lo  not  seem  to  have 
been  conquered  by  Acbar.  The  province  o  Khande.sh 
diflered  in  its  dimensions  and  boundarus  only  very  lit  le 
from  what  it  is  ^t  present,  then  having  Aurungabad  on  the 
west,  instead  of  Guzerat,  which  now  bounds  it  on  that  quar- 
ter The  province  of  Aurungabad,  which  in  the  iinie  ot 
\cbar  was  known  by  the  name  of  ^hmcdnagur,  having 
been  pvlially  con.juered  by  that  monarch,  its  boundaries 
were  constantly  lUicluating  ;  nor  were  they  permanently 
t^xcd,  till,  the  capital  having  been  taken  in  1634,  the 
whole  of  the  province  was  anncTced  to  the   Mogul  em- 

'"  Notwithstanding  the  conquests  and  settlements  of  the 
Portuguese  in  India,  yet,  as  they  were  almost  cnlirely  con- 
fined to  the  scacoast,  they  did  not  much  increase  the  geo- 
graphical knowledge  possessed  by  Europeans  respecting 
this  country.  Indeed,  till  the  coiHUiests  of  the  English, 
during  the  middle  and  latter  end  of  the  18th  century,  lit- 
tle was  accurately  known  respecting  the  interior  of  Ilin- 
dostan.  In  1788,  Major  Rcnnell  published  the  first  edi- 
tion of  his  Memoir  of  a  Map  of  Hindostan  ;  in  this  work, 
with  wonderful  research  and  informalion,  though  not  al- 
ways with  the  most  perspicuous  or  satisfactory  arrange- 
ment, he  has  thrown  great  light  on  the  geography  of  this 
country;  and,  except  with  regard  to  those  districts  which 
at  that  time  had  been  little,  if  at  all  explored  by  the  En- 
glish, he  left  scarcely  any  point  uninvestigated.  In  the 
subsequent  editions  of  his  Memoir,  as  well  as  in  the  Ori- 
ental  Refiertory  of  Dalrymple,  the  Asiaiic  Researches,  the 
valuable  Travels  of  Dr.  Francis  Buchanan,  and  other  au- 
thors, the  geography  of  Hindostan  has  received  such  am- 
ple and  minute  in\esiigation,  as  to  leave  very  few  parts  of 
that  extensive  country  unexamined. 


CHAP.  II. 

Face  (jf  the    Country, — Mountains, — Plains, — Deserts, — 
Rivera,— Lakea,-~Canals, — Sea  Coast. 

The  general  description  of  the  face  of  the  country  may 
be  given  in  a  few  words.  In  Hindostan  Proper,  it  is  for 
the  most  part  champagne,  with  occasional  hills  of  no  great 
elevation.  In  the  Decan  and  the  south  of  Ir^lia,  it  is  flat 
near  the  sea  coast  on  both  sides,  and  mountainous  in  the 
interior.  But  it  may  be  satisfactory  to  give  a  more  regu- 
lar and  minute  description  of  the  face  of  the  country.  If 
we  enter  Hindostan  at  the  north-west  corner  into  Lahore, 
the  face*  of  the  country  is  hilly,  till  we  reach  the  southern 
extremity  of  this  province,  where  the  Punjab  commences; 
passing  thence  to  Multan,  wc  again  meet  with  hills  in  its 
northern  extremity.  The  face  of  the  country  in  Ajmeer 
is  nearly  the  same,  but  when  we  pass  to  the  south  west  in- 
to Guzerat,  the  surface  is  very  flat ;  on  the  contrary,  if  we 
pass  into  the  south  or  south-east,  into  Mahvah,  we  enter  a 
very  elevated  region,  one  of  the  most  elevated,  indeed,  in 
Hindostan,  as  the  rivers  flow  from  it  in  every  direction.  If 
from  the  province  of  Lahore  we  change  our  route,  and  en- 
ter Delhi,  we  find  the  face  of  the  country  very  flat ;  in- 
deed Delhi,  Oude,  and  Bengal,  are  the  most  flat  provinces 
■')  Hindostan.     The  surface  of  Orissa,  also  nortli  of  the  ri- 


ver Chumbul,  is  flat,  bul  to  the  south  of  that  river,  as  well 
.is  in  the  north-west,  it  is  hilly.  Proceeding  to  the  south, 
ihc  first  lofty  l.\nd  wc  meet  with  in  Hindostan  Proper  is  in 
the  Bundelcund  district  of  the  province  of  Allahabad,  in 
the  south-west.  The  southern  partof  Bahar  is  also  hilly, 
wjiile  the  northern  division  of  this  province,  beyond  the 
Gauges,  partakes  of  the  fiat  character  of  Bengal  and  Oude. 
On  the  east  side  of  the  Decan,  before  we  arrive  at  the 
Ghauts,  there  is  a  mountainous  ridge,  extending  from  the 
Godaveiy  to  the  Mahanuddy  :  proceeding  across  the  coun- 
try in  a  direction  nearly  due  west  from  this  ridge,  we  en- 
ter the  province  of  Berar,  the  surface  of  which  is  for  the 
most  part  elevated  and  hilly  ;  the  same  character  applies 
to  the  province  of  Gundwana,  Khandeish,  Hyderabad, 
Orissa,  and  the  Northern  Circars.  The  south  of  India 
consists  of  table  land,  or  rather  an  elevated  surface  consi- 
derably broken  in  the  centre,  and  remarkable  for  many 
precipitous  rocks,  the  natural  strength  of  which  has  been 
greatly  augmented  by  the  erection  of  fortresses  on  them  ; 
the  Ghauts  on  the  east  and  west  of  this  table  land,  and  a 
flat  country  between  both  the  chains  of  Ghauts  and  the 
sea.  In  the  province  of  Malabar,  however,  there  is  a 
chain  of  low  hills,  separated  from  one  another,  and  from 
the  Ghauts,  by  narrow  vallics;  in  some  places  these  hills 
rise  to  the  sea  coast,  but  in  other  parts  there  is  between 
them  and  the  sea  a  flat  tract,  seldom  above  three  miles 
wide,  and  in  general  not  so  much  ;  near  the  low  hills  these 
plains  are  the  most  level. 

On  the  north,  Hindostan,  in   the   largest  acceptation  of 
the  word,  is  bounded  by  the  Himalaya  mountains.     These 
are  now  known  to  be  superior  in  elevation  to  the  mountains 
in  South  America;  their  height  above  the  plains  of  Rohil- 
cund  being  about  27,000  feet:  branches  spread  from  them 
to   the  south,  as  far  as  tiie  borders  of  Bengal,  Oude,  and 
Delhi.     The  last  province  is  also  separated  from  North- 
ern Hindostan   by  the  Secvalic  or  Keniaoon  mountains, 
which   are  low   compared  with   those  of  Himalaya  ;  the 
principal  pass  into  these  mountains  from  the  province  of 
Delhi  is  called  the  Lottdony  Pass.     The  Vendhya  moun- 
tains, among  which  lies  the  Arcadia  of  India,  pass  through 
Bahar,  Benares,  Allahabad,  and  Mahvah,  along  the  north 
side  of  the  Nerbuddah,  nearly  to  the  western  coast :  to  the 
south  of  these  is  a  less  elevated  chain,  called  the  Tahya 
hills.     The  Ghauts,  however,  are  the  most   remarkable 
mountains  in  India.     They  are   divided  into  the  Eastern 
and  Western  ;  the  latter,  which  are  called  Sukhien  Pur- 
but,  or   hills  of  Sukhien,  stretch   from  Cape  Comorin  to 
the  Tuptee  river  near  Surat,  in  a  line  nearly  parallel  with 
the  sea  coast ;  their  general  distance  from  it  is  40  miles  ; 
in  some  places  70,  and  in  one  part  only  6  miles.     At  the 
Tuptee,  their  direction  is  suddenly  changed   from   north, 
with  a  little  inclination  to  the  west,  to  east,  running  nearly 
parallel   with   that  river.     These  Ghauts  run  through  13 
degrees  of  latitude,  being  nearly  unbroken  the  whole  of 
their  course,  except  opposite  to  Paniany  :  here  there  is  a 
valley  which  extends  14  or  15  miles  between  the  termina- 
tion of  the  northern  Ghauts  and  the  commencement  of  the 
southern  Ghauts  ;   through   this  valley  the  river   Paniany 
flows  from  the  Coimbetoor  province.     In  that  part  of  the 
western  Gauts  which  runs  parallel  to  the  Tuptee,  there  arc 
several  passes  from  which  there  is  a  descent  into  the  pro- 
vince of  Khandeish.     There  are  also  some  passes  from  the 
Concan  district  of  the  provinces  of  Bejapoor  through  the 
Ghauts  ;  the  principal  of  which  are  the  Ambah-Ghaut  and 
the  Tourna-Ghaut,  (for  the  word  Ghaut  properly  signifies 
a  port  or  pass.)     The  mountains  near  the  Ambah-Ghaut 
rise  to  a  very  great  height ;   the  pass  at  Tourna  is  much 
more  rugged  and  steep  than   that  of  Ambah  ;   and  in  the 
middle  of  it  there  is  a  plain  of  some  extent.     The  princi- 
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pal  pass  horn  ilie  Mysore  country  liuougli  Uic  Western 
Ghaut  is  Bergeley  Ghaut,  which  leads  into  the  maritime 
province  of  Canara.     As  tliis  pass  is  much  Ir'-tiuentcd  for 
the  purpose  of  conveying  grain  by  means  of  oxen  to  the 
sea-coast,  and  bringing  back  salt,  tlie  road   has  been  form- 
ed with   great  labour  ;  notwithstanding  which  the  strength 
and  lapidity  of  the  torrents  are  such,  as  frequently  to  wash 
away  all  the  smaller  and  softer  parts,  and  to  leave  single 
rocks  four  or  five  feet  in  diameter,  in  the  centre  of  the 
road,  not  above  two  feet  asunder.     This  pass  is  often  tra- 
velled at   night  by  torch  light.     The  western  Ghauts,  es- 
pecially about,  the  latitude  of  15°,  are  covered  with  a  rich 
mould,  on  which  various  kinds  of  forest  trees  giow  with 
great  luxuiiance.     Their   height  has  not   been  measured, 
but  it  is   supposed   to   be   about   5000  feet.     The   eastern 
Ghauts  do  not   extend    so  far  to  the  south  as  the  western, 
beginning  only  a   little   to  the  north  of  the  Cavery,  about 
the  latitude  of  1 1°  20'.     Their  line  is  nearly  straight,  and 
is   uninterrupted   as  far  as  the  banks  of  the   Kristhnah,  in 
latitude  16°.     At  Madras  their  height  is   greatest.     It  is 
estimated  to  be  3000  feet;    as   Bangalore,  in  latitude  12° 
57',    and   longitude   77°    46'   east,   which    lies   within    the 
Ghauts,  was  ascertained   by  barometrical   observations  to 
be  2901  feet  above  Madras.     To  the  south  of  the  Nerbud- 
dah,  all  the  rivers  flow  eastward,  as  the  eastern  Ghauts  aie 
not   so   high  as  the  western;   they  are  also  less  abrupt  in 
their  elevation;  and  their  general  character  is  less  fertile 
and  pleasing,  in  the  most  part  exhibiting  naked,  sun-bunit, 
and  rocky  peaks.     To  enter  the  Mysore  country,  tliere  are 
stveral  passes,  the  principal  of  w  hich  aru,  tliosc  of  Muglcc, 
Palicand,  Aniboor,  Changama,  Attoor,  and  Sautgur.     The 
last  was  always  considered  one  of  great  importance,  as  it 
commands  the  main  road    leading   to   the  upper  Carnatic 
from  the  Valley  of  V^eniambody,  in  the  Barramahal,  which 
is  the  most  direct  route  to  and  from  the  My  .ore.   This  pass 
has  been   levelled  and  widened  since   the   British   gained 
possession  of  the  province.     The  other  passes  all  centre 
in  the  Palicand   pass;  hence,  though   Hyder  and  Tippoo 
possessed  the  advantage  of  all  these  routes  when  they  at- 
tacked the  low  country,  they  had  but  one  entrance  at  this 
part  into  the  Mysore  to  defend. 

From  the  general  description  which  has  been  given  of  the 
surface  of  the  country,  it  will  naturally  be  expected  that 
the  most  numerous  and  extensive  plains  must  be  sought 
for  in  Hjndostan  Proper.  Indeed,  the  w  hole  country  through 
whicli  the  Ganges  f!o\vs,  from  the  Secvalic  moimtains  to  the 
sea,  is  one  vast  plain.  There  is  also  a  pi  lin  stretching  from 
Sirhind  to  the  city  of  Delhi,  in  a  N.  N.  W.  direction,  a  dis- 
tance of  155  miles.  Tliis  plain  contains  the  towns  of  Pan- 
niput  and  Carnawl,  and  is  celebrated  as  the  scene  of  two 
great  battles,  one  in  A.  D.  1525,  between  the  Emperor 
Baber  and  the  Palan  Sultan  Lodi ;  and  the  other  in  1761, 
between  the  Mahraltas  and  the  Mahomedan  army  com- 
manded by  Abdalli.  Across  the  eastern  entrance  of  the 
pass  of  Paniany,  already  described,  there  is  an  elevated 
plain  60  miles  in  extent,  which  rises  suddenly  from  the 
level  of  the  surrounding  country,  resembling  an  extensive 
terrace.  It  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  a  forest.  Tiiere  are 
similar  elevated  plains  in  Bengal,  and  in  the  Bundela  coun- 
try, south  of  the  Ganges,  near  the  Soohagee  Ghaul.  From 
the  summit  of  the  Minaret  in  front  of  the  Mausoleum  of 
Acbar,  at  Secudra,  6  miles  to  the  north  of  Agra,  there  is 
an  extensive  plain.  30  miles  in  a  direct  line,  filled  with  the 
ruins  of  ancient  i^randeur. 

Of  the  Sandy  Desert,  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  our  knoiv- 
ledge  is  but  imperfect.  Cutch  lies  to  the  south  of  it  ;  Gu- 
zerat  to  the  east;  Sinde  to  the  west,  and  Ajmeer  to  the 
north.  These  are  the  limits  generally  assigned  to  it;  but, 
according  to  Major  Rennell,  it  extends  from  the  sea  to  the 


Punjab   countiy.     In   this  extent,  however,  he  probably 
comprehends  the  Run,  a  large  salt  morass,  which  bounds 
the  western  frontiers  of  the  province  of  Guz.ra*,  and  com- 
municates   with   the  Gulf  of  Cutch,   and   whith  in   some 
places  seem  to  adjoin,  and  in  other  places  to  be  iiili;rmixed 
with  the  Sandy  Desert.     The  latter  is  about  550  u'.iles  in 
length,  and  about  160  miles  in  the  widest  part.     In  some 
parts  of  it  there  are  spots  of  clay  mixed   with  the  sand; 
but,  in    general,   the   country   is  dreadfully  bare,  desolate, 
and  sterile ;  and  the  wells  are  frequently  at  the  distaiice  oi 
8  or  10  coss   from  one  another.     All  over  this  sandy  tract 
there   is  scattered   jungles,  but   of  stinted    growth.     The 
Run,  or  salt  morass,  in  some  places  consists  of  water  only 
a  few  inches  deep;  in  others  it  is  an  impassable  swamp; 
and  in  others  a  bank  of  sterile  and  loose  sand.     It  is  every 
where  saline.     It  bends  round  ihe  north  of  Cutch,  and,  in- 
cluding us  windings,  is   supposed  to  extend  several  hun- 
dred  miles.     This  marsh   evidently    must   have   been,   at 
some  remote  period,  covered   by   the  sea,   the   waters  of 
which  are  still  slowly  draining  off;  but  when  it  was  so  co- 
vered  is  not  known.     Legendary  tales  and  songs  record  the 
passage  ol  the  Run  at  Millia  on  the  river  Muckoo,  by  Jam 
Bhamanu,  who   invaded    Guzerat   from    Sinde,  about  the 
year  A.  D.  700.     This  is  evidence  of  the  existence  and 
extent,  in  this  quarter,  of  the  morass  at  this  period. 

The  only  rivers  ofHindostan  ofa  very  lengthened  course, 
or  great   volume  of  water,   are  those    which   run  through 
Hindostan  Proper,  the  Indus   and  the  Ganges,  with  their 
respective  tributary  streams.     The  Indus  enters  Hindostan 
about  the  lalUude  of  33°  15'.     Here  it  is  an  inconsiderable 
stream,  but  us  breadth  and  volume  of  waters  is  much  in- 
creased by  the  junction  of  the  Attock,    which,  as  nowins' 
into  it  from  the  west,  rer]uiies  no  fartlmr  notice  under  this 
article.     The  Indus  pursues  its  couise  thiough  Hindostan 
to  the  beginning  of  its  Delta,  about  1 70  miles  from  the  sea, 
nearly  in  a  straight  line  south  by  west.     Of  its  two  branches 
which  form  the  Delta,  the  westernmost  is  the  largest;  and 
this,  after  flowing  nearly  50  miles  to  the  south  west,  again 
divides  into  two  other  streams,  which,  as  they  approach  the 
sea,  are   subdivided  into  numerous   creeks.     The  whole 
course  of  this  river,  from  its  entrance  into  Hindostan,  is 
about  900  r.'.iles  ;   but  (he  tide  does  not  flow   up  more  than 
60  or  65  miles.     At  Tatia,  aliout  130  miles,  by  the  course 
of  the  river,  from  the  sea,  the  Indus  is  very  shallow  :  about 
five  miles  below  this  town,  the  gre-.test  depth  is  four,  and 
the  common  depth    only  two  fathoms  :  the  breadth  here  is 
about  a  mile.     The  land  floods,  occasioned  by  the  melting 
of  the  snow,  begin  about  the  middle  of  July,  and  do  not  sub- 
side till  the  end  of  August.     Notwithstanding  the  tide  flows 
but  a  short  way  up  this  river,  on  account  of  the  shallow- 
ness of  its  stream,  yet  it  enters  the  mouths  of  the  diff'erent 
branches  with  extraordinary  violence  and  velocity,  so  as  to 
carry  up  tiie  current  frcciuently,  in  some  places,  at  the  rate 
of  four  miles  an  hour.     Tiie  tributary  rivers  of  the  Indus 
chiefly  flow  into  it  in  the  northern  half  of  its  course,  in  the 
province   of  Multan,  forming  the  Punjab,  or  country  of 
rivers.     These  rivers,  the  Jhylum,  or  Behut,  the  Chunaub, 
the  Ravey,  the  Beyah,  and  the  Sutlege,  ail  rise  nearly  in  the 
same   place,  at  the  foot  of  the  Himalaya  mountains.     The 
Jliylum,  the  Hydaspes  of  the   Greeks,  after   crossing  the 
great  roaS    leading   from    Lahoreto   Attock,   and   flowing 
along  the  eastern  side  of  the  Joud  mountains  in  the  province 
of  Ajmeer,  imites  with    the  Chunaub,  near  Jehungseal, 
about  60   miles  above  Multan.     Its  whole  course  is  about 
400  miles.     It  is  the  most  westerly  of  the  streams   that 
flow   through  the  Punjab  into  the  Indus.     The  Chunaub, 
the  Acesines  of  the  Greeks,  is  no  where,  after  it  enters  the 
Punjab,  more  than  35   miles   from  the  Jhylum  ;  about  28 
miles  above  the  citv  of  Multan,  it  flows  into  the  Ravey ; 
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the  length  of  us  course  is  about  420  miles.  Tlic  Ravcy 
enters  the  plains  of  Lahore  near  Shahpoor ;  its  com  se  is 
south-west  till  it  passes  the  city  of  Lahore,  above  which  it 
is  120  yards  broad,  and  very  rapid.  After  its  junction  with 
the  united  streams  of  the  Chunaub  and  JhyUim,  its  breadth 
for  a  little  way  is  upwards  of  a  mile  ;  but  it  soon  contracts 
into  a  rapid  stream  not  more  than  350  yards  across.  It 
falls  into  the  Indus  20  miles  below  Multaii,  biinging  a 
volume  (,f  Water  neaily  equal  to  that  cf  the  Indus  itself. 
Its  whole  course  is  about  500  miles.  The  course  of  the 
Beyah,  for  the  first  200  miles,  is  directly  south  ;  it  after- 
wards flows  to  the  west;  it  unites  with  the  SutleRC  about 
300  miles  from  the  sea;  their  junction,  however,  formerly 
took  place  much  lower,  where  there  is  still  a  small  canal 
called  the  Oldbedyke  river.  The  whole  length  of  its 
course  is  about  350  miles.  The  Sutlege  is  the  most  east- 
ern of  the  rivers  of  the  Punjab  ;  it  enters  Hindustan  at 
Ucllcjjpoor  in  the  province  of  Delhi.  Before  it  is  joined 
by  the  Beyah  it  is  a  very  considerable  stream  ;  after  their 
junction,  they  lose  their  respective  appellations,  and  take 
the  nanieof  Kirah,lhe  Ilyphasisof  the  Greeks.  About  20 
miles  below  their  junction  they  again  separate,  and  four 
streams  are  formed.  Near  Multan  they  unite  again,  and 
fall  into  the  Indus  about  80  miles  below  that  place  ;  it  is 
navigable  200  miles  above  the  junction:  its  whole  course 
is  about  600  miles.  These  five  rivers  of  the  Punjab  in- 
crease the  breadth  and  depth  of  the  Indus  so  much,  that 
there  is  water  sufficient  for  vessels  of  nearly  200  tons  bur- 
den, from  the  Gulf  of  Cutch  in  Lahore,  a  distance  of  760 
geographical  miles;  these  vessels,  however,  are  flat-bot- 
tomed.    Sec  Indus. 

The  course  and  termination  of  the  Caggar,  or  Cuggar, 
a  river  to  the  cast  of  the  Indus,  arc  not  accurately  known  ; 
by  some  it  is  supposed  to  be  lost  in  the  sands  to  the  west 
of  Batneer,  a  town  176  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Delhi, 
and  to  have  formerly  joined  the  Sutlege ;  and  by  others, 
either  to  join  the  Indus,  or  to  fall  into  the  Gulf  of  Cutch. 

The  Ganges  rises  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Himalaya 
Mountains,  and  enters  the  plains  of  Hindostanat  Hurdwar, 
in  the  province  of  Delhi,  latitude  29°  57',  longitude  78°  2'. 
Its  course  is  nearly  straight  till  it  passes  Allahabad,  when 
it  becomes  more  winding,  and  its  bed  deeper  and  broader. 
After  receiving  the  tributary  streams  of  Bengal  and  Bahar, 
some  of  which  aic  equal  in  volume  to  the  Rhine,  the  chan- 
nel attains  its  full  breadth,  which  is  commonly  about  three 
fourths  of  a  mile,  when  tlie  river  is  at  its  lowest.  Its  depth, 
at  tills  time,  is  30  feet  for  an  extent  of  500  miles,  before  it 
reaches  the  sea.  Of  the  different  branches  into  which  this 
river  is  divided  before  it  enters  the  gulf  of  Bengal,  the 
westernmost,  called  the  Hooghly,  and  the  most  eastern, 
which  receives  the  Brahmapootra,  are  the  widest  and  most 
important.  The  Hooghly  is  the  only  branch  that  is  com- 
monly navigated  by  ships.  The  whole  course  of  the  Ganges 
is  about  ISOO  miles.  For  a  fuller  account  of  tlus  river, 
see  the  article  G.^ngf.s. 

The  first  large  river  that  joins  the  Ganges  after  it  enters 
Hindoslan  Proper,  is  the  Jumnah  :  Its  source  is  supposed 
to  be  farther  to  the  north-west  than  that  of  the  Ganges.  A 
little  before  it  enters  Hindoslan  Proper,  (which  it  does  in 
the  province  of  Delhi,)  the  two  rivers  are  only  40  miles  dis- 
tant from  each  other.  After  its  entrance  into  Hindostan,  its 
course  is  nearly  parallel  with  that  of  the  Ganges,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  from  50  to  75  miles.  These  rivers  unite  at  Alla- 
habad, lis  whole  course  is  about  780  miles,  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Ganges.  Ten  miles  below  Etaweh,  a  tawn  in 
the  province  of  Agra,  the  Jumnah  is  joined  by  the  Chuni- 
bul,  which  lises  near  the  source  of  the  Nerbuddah  in  the 
province  of  Malwah.  Its  course  is  northeasterly:  its 
"hole  length  is  440  miles.     It  constitutes  the  boundary 


between  the  British  possessions  in  Hindostan  Proper  on 
the  south,  and  tliose  of  Scindiah.  The  largest  rivers  that 
flow  into  the  Ganges  from  Bengal  and  Bahar  arc,  the  Gog- 
grah,  the  Soane,  and  the  Cosa.  The  first  is  composed  of 
llie  waters  of  the  Goggrah  and  the  Saregu,  which  unite  at 
Swargadvv.i-a.  They  afterwards  flow  through  the  pro- 
vince of  Onde,  and  unite  with  tlie  Ganges  at  Bahar.  The 
course  of  the  Goggrah  is  nea.ly  parallel  to  that  of  the  Gan- 
ges on  the  east  side.  The  Soane  rises  near  the  Nerbud- 
dah, on  the  east  side  of  the  table  land  of  Amercuntuc.  Its 
direction  is  at  first  due  north ;  it  afterv/ards  turns  to  the 
north-east,  and  joins  the  Ganges  in  the  province  of  Bahar. 
Its  whole  course  is  about  SOO  miles.  The.  course  of  the 
Cosa,  which  rises  in  the  Himalayah  mountains,  is  at  first 
S.S.E. ;  it  afterwards  winds  very  much.  Its  junction  with 
the  Ganges  takes  place  45  miles  above  Rajemal,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Purneah,  in  the  province  of  Bengal.  Formerly 
these  rivers  united  at  Rajemal :  its  course  is  aboHt  400 
miles.  The  Brahmapootra,  which  afterwards  forms  the 
great  eastern  branch  of  the  Ganges,  is  supposed  to  rise 
very  near  that  river.  Its  course  for  a  considerable  way  is 
eastward,  and  at  one  place  it  reaches  within  220  miles  of 
the  most  western  province  of  China.  It  then  very  abrupt- 
ly turns  to  the  west,  through  Assam,  on  the  north-east  of 
Bengal, — a  country  remarkable  for  the  number  and  magni- 
tude of  its  rivers,  most  of  which  flow  into  the  Brahmapoo- 
tra. It  enters  Bengal  near  Ranjamattey.  Its  course  is 
now  west,  and  afterwards  south,  in  the  Decan  district  of 
that  province,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Mcgna.  The 
Ganges  and  the  Brahmapootra  unite  below  Luckipoor. 
The  whole  course  of  this  river,  as  far  as  it  is  known,  is 
about  1650  miles.  It  flows  400  miles  through  Bengal. 
Though  the  Ganges  and  it  rise  near  each  other,  yet  at  one 
part  of  their  course  they  are  1200  miles  distant. 

The  rivers  in  the  Decan,  or  central  division  of  Hindos- 
tan, arc,  the  Nerbuddah  and  the  Tuptee  on  the  west,  and 
the  Subunreka,  the  Mahanada,  and  the  Godavery,  on  the 
east.  The  Nerbudda's  course  has  been  already  noticed  j 
but  while  the  Soane  flows  to  the  north-west,  the  Nerbud- 
dah takes  nearly  an  opposite  course,  flowing  almost  due 
west.  It  has  fewer  windings  than  most  Indian  rivers.  Af- 
ter passing  through  part  of  the  provinces  of  Gundwana, 
Khandeish,  Malwali,  and  Guzerat,it  joins  the  sea  25  miles 
below  Baroach.  Its  whole  course  is  about  750  miles. 
The  Tuptee,  or  Surat  river,  rises  in  the  mountains  which 
bound  the  province  of  Berar  on  the  north.  Its  direction  is 
westerly,  through  Kandeish  and  Guzcrat  ;  and,  after  a 
course  of  about  400  miles,  it  falls  into  the  sea  about  20 
miles  below  Surat.  The  Subunreka  rises  in  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  province  of  Bahar.  Its  course  is  to  the 
south-east  for  250  miles,  when  it  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Ben- 
gal, about  30  miles  to  the  west  of  the  Hooghly  mouth  of 
the  Ganges.  This  river  is  by  some  considered  as  the 
north-east  boundary  of  Hindostan  Proper.  The  Mahana- 
da rises  in  the  hilly  country  of  Gundwana;  its  couise  is 
very  winding.  In  the  district  of  Cuttack,  in  the  province 
of  Orissa,  it  receives  several  streams,  one  of  which  after- 
wards separates  from  it.  The  Mahanada  then  directs  its 
course  to  the  bay  of  Coojung,  where  it  falls  into  the  Gulf 
of  Bengal.  Its  whole  course  is  550  miles.  The  Godave- 
ry rises  in  the  Western  Ghauts  at  Trembuch  Nassor, 
about  70  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Bonib:iy.  Its  course  is 
at  first  due  east,  through  Arungabad  and  Telligana ;  it  af- 
terwards turns  to  the  south-east.  At  Rajamundry,  in  the 
Nortliern  Circars,  it  divides  into  several  branches,  which 
form  a  fertile  Delta,  and  several  harbours  for  small  ves- 
sels. Its  whole  course  is  about  850  miles.  About  90 
miles  from  its  mouth  it  is  joined  by  the  Bainjunga. 

To  the  south  of  the  Tuptee,  the  course  of  uU  the  rivers  is 
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to  ihe  east,  in  consequence  of  die  superior  elevation  of  the 
Western  Ghauts.  The  few  rivulets  that  flow  into  the 
western  sea  descend  so  abruptly  from  the  mountains,  that 
they  have  not  time  to  collect  into  streams  of  any  magni- 
tude. Those  on  the  eastern  side  are  mostly  choked  with 
sand-banks,  thrown  up  by  a  violent  surf  across  their 
mouths.     Some  of  these,  however,  retjuire  notice. 

The  Krisihnah  rises  in  the  W  estern  Ghauts,  not  more 
than  50  miles  from  the  west  coast  of  India.  Its  direction 
is  to  the  south-west  till  it  reaches  Mersetch,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Bejapoor.  Here  it  is  joined  by  a  number  of 
streams  from  the  Ghauts,  united  under  the  common  name 
of  Warnah.  Its  course  is  now  more  to  the  east,  when  its 
volume  is  again  increased  by  several  rivers,  the  principal 
of  which  are  the  Malpurba  and  Toombuddra.  It  forms  a 
delta  near  Masulipatam,  after  a  course  of  nearly  650 
miles.  It  equalsjif  it  does  not  surpass,  any  other  Indian 
river,  in  the  fertility  which  it  creates  durinj^  iis  course; 
watering,  and  of  course  fertilizing,  the  provinces  of  Be- 
japoor,  Elder,  Hyderabad,  Sec.  To  the  south  of  the 
Kiisthnah  is  the  Pennar,  the  Palar,  and  the  Cavery.  The 
Pennar  is  sai<l  to  spring  among  the  hills  of  Nundydroog 
in  the  Mysore,  hs  course  it  northerly  till  it  reaches 
Gooty,  in  the  Balaghaut  ceded  districts,  when  it  changes 
to  the  south-east,  and  afterwards  to  the  east.  It  falls  into 
the  sea  at  Gungapatnam  in  the  Carnatic,  108  miles  to  the 
north  of  Madras.  The  Palar  also  springs  from  the  hills  of 
Nundydroog,  but  its  course  is  to  the  south.  After  flow- 
ing for  220  miles  through  the  Mysore  and  Carnaiic,  it  falls 
in'othc  sea  at  Sadrass.  The  Cavery  has  its  source  in  the 
Coorg  country,  a  district  among  the  Western  Ghauts,  but 
it  is  of  no  magnitude  till  it  quits  it.  Near  Scringapalam 
it  forms  an  island  ;  and  opposite  to  Trichinopoly  in  the 
Carnatic,  it  again  separaics  into  two  branches,  which  sur- 
round the  island  of  Seringham.  The  northern  branch  is 
named  the  Coloroon,  the  southern  retains  the  name  of 
Cavery.  About  13  miles  farther  to  the  east,  these  branches 
approach  each  other;  and  an  immense  mound  is  formed 
in  order  to  prevent  the  Cavery  from  falling  into  the  Colo- 
roon, the  bed  of  which  is  20  feet  lower.  The  Coloroon 
falls  into  the  sea  near  Negapatam,  and  the  Cavery  at  Tan- 
iore.  These  rivers  form  a  wider  delta  than  any  other  ri- 
ver in  this  pan  of  India:  their  whole  course  is  about  300 
miles.  In  North  Coimbetoor,  near  Sivana  Samudra,  an 
island  fnrmed  by  the  Cavery,  there  is  a  cataract,  the  fall 
of  which  is  about  150  feet;  another  near  the  upper  end  ol 
the  i  J  nd  ;  and  the  ruins  of  a  grand  bridge  across  the 
Cavery,  which  was  formed  of  blocks  of  granite  20  feet  in 
diameter,  and  20  feet  long  ;  when  entire,  the  bridge  was 
jOO  yards  in  length. 

There  are  but  few  lakes  in  Hindostan.  The  Chilka 
lake  divides  the  northern  Circars  from  the  Cuttack  dis- 
trict of  Orissa.  It  is  about  35  miles  long,  and  ei.nht  broad. 
Towards  the  east  and  south,  it  is  hounded  by  a  narrow 
sand,  very  plain  and  flat,  and  about  a  mile  in  breadth,  and 
on  tlie  north-west  by  a  chain  of  mountains.  The  water 
is  salt,  as  it  has  a  communication  with  the  sea  by  a  very 
nnrrow  and  deep  outlet;  and,  indeed,  evidently  has  been 
formed  by  the  sea  breaking  over  the  flat  sandy  shore. 
This  lake  receives  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Mahanada. 
It  contains  several  '.slands,  which  are  inhabited.  Between 
the  Ki  isthnah  and  God  ivery,  in  the  lower  part  of  their 
course,  there  is  an  extensive  tract  of  flat  and  rich  country, 
evidently  alluvial,  and  formed  by  these  rivers.  It  is  about 
l.'iO  miles  in  length  alcng  the  sea  coast,  and  from  40  :o  50 
wide.  About  half  way  between  the  two  rivers,  there  is  a 
hollow  of  considerable  extent  in  this  alluvial  soil,  in  the 
lowest  pans  of  which  there  is  a  lake  at  all  seasons.  The 
Whole  extent  of  this  hollow  ground'is  47  miles  from  west 
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toeastjand  1 1  from  nortli  to  south.  Diirirg  th?  rainy 
season,  the  whole  is  covered  with  w.iier,  except  6J  or  70 
very  small  eminences,  on  which  the  inhabitants  take  re- 
fuge. This  is  the  Coloir  lake.  Between  it  and  the  Goda- 
very  and  the  Kristhnah,  there  are  traces  of  a  channel, 
iormed  by  the  natives  either  to  drain  the  lake,  or  to  irri- 
gate and  improve  the  adjacent  lands.  The  latter  purpose 
has  indeed  been  effected  by  various  other  channels.  The 
lake  of  Pulicat,  on  the  coast  of  the  Carnatic,  is  about  3." 
miles  from  north  to  south,  and  1 1  miles  in  its  broadest 
parts.  Its  water  is  salt,  as  it  communicates  with  the  sea 
by  several  narrow  channels  ;  and  it  evidently  owes  its  ori- 
gin to  the  same  cause  which  produced  the  Chiika  lakes. 
There  are  several  large  islands  in  it.  The  lake  of  Onore, 
in  North  Canara,  reaches  nearly  to  the  Ghauts.  As  it  is 
in  fact  a  large  basin,  it  is  almost  salt  during  the  dry  sea- 
son ;  but  when  the  rains  bringdown  the  torrents  from  the 
mountains,  its  waters  become  fresh.  In  the  northern  parts 
of  Hindostan  there  are  few  lakes,  especially  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Ganges  and  the  Indus.  There  are  also  two  lakes 
close  under  the  walls  of  Ajmeer  ;  the  most  northern  is  six 
miles  in  circumference,  and  very  deep. 

The  greater  part  of  Hindostan  Proper  is  so  much  in- 
tersected by  navigable  rivers,  that  canals  seem  scarcely 
necessary  ;  while,  in  the  Decan,  and  the  south  of  India, 
the  surface  is  in  general  so  very  uneven,  that  they  are  al- 
most impracticable.  Nevertheless,  this  mode  of  internal 
communication  was  formerly  not  neglected  in  Hindostan 
Proper,  though  the  canals  were  rather  intended  and  used 
for  the  purpose  of  watering  the  country,  than  of  conveying 
goods.  The  most  celebrated  were  those  made  in  the  reign 
of  Firoze  II.  It  is  doubtful  whether  they  were  ever  com- 
pleted ;  if  they  were,  they  would  have  united  the  Indus 
and  the  Ganges  :  for  one  of  them  was  drawn  from  the 
Jumnah,  near  the  northern  hills,  to  the  city  of  Hissar  ;  and 
the  object  of  the  other  was  to  form  a  water  communication 
between  the  Sutlege  and  the  same  town.  The  first  canal, 
which  seems  to  have  been  completed,  was  1 1  4  geographi- 
cal miles  in  length.  It  was  repaired  and  first  used  to 
Delhi,  in  16:6,  by  Shah  Jehan  ;  thus  making  its  whole 
length  174  geographical  miles.  There  is  no  precise  or 
clear  information  "respecting  the  part  of  the  Sutlei;e  from 
which  the  other  canal  was  drawn.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
100  miles  long.  B-sides  these  main  canals,  tliere  were 
several  branches  which  united  them  in  diftcrent  pans,  and 
in  din"erent  directions.  The  design  of  I-'iroze  was  to  fer- 
tilize a  vast  tract  of  land  very  dry  and  sterile,  and  also  to 
facilitate  and  increase  inland  navigation.  In  1810,  the 
Briiish  government  cleansed  and  repaired  the  canal  of 
lielhi,  which,  during  the  convulsions  of  the  .Mogul  empire, 
had  been  almost  wholly  choked  up.  From  Sbahpoor,  where 
the  Ravcy  enters  the  plains,  a  canal  was  drawn  from  this 
river  to  Lahore,  about  80  miles  in  length  ;  the  object  was 
to  supply  the  city  with  water  during  the  dry  season.  For 
the  same  purpose  three  other  canals  were  drawn  from  the 
Ravey,  near  Sbahpoor,  to  the  south  and  east  of  Lahore, 
In  the  year  1803,  a  canal  was  made  from  the  Black-town 
of  .Madras  to  the  river  Ennore.  Its  length  is  10,560  yards; 
its  greatest  breadth  at  the  top  40  feet  ;  and  its  greatest 
depth  12  feet.  By  means  of  this  canal,  boats  convey  char- 
coal and  fire-wood,  the  produce  of  the  high  land  behind 
Pulicat,  to  Madras.  The  rivers  of  Tripapolore  and  the 
Panaur,  which  approach  within  about  ISOO  yards  of  each 
other  near  Fon  St  D.vid,  are  joined  by  a  canal,  which 
runs  nearly  parallel  to  the  sea,  at  the  distance  ol  about 
1000  yards.  ,.     ,.-     . 

The  eastern  and  western  coasts  of  India  differ  ma  very 
striking  manner.  The  Malabar,  or  western  coastals  h'gh 
and  bold,  and  possesses   a  few  excellent  small  harbours, 
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formed  bv  insulated  rocks  and  piomontorics.     The  Coro- 
Sel,  or  eastern  coast,  is  low,  sandy,  and  full  ol  shoa  s 
Td  ba.:i.s,  without  a  port  of  any  kind  ;  tl.e  entrance  to  Us 
small  rivers  being  blocked   up    by  the  sand  1'"°^^"  "' '^y 
rdrcadful  and  ingerous  surf,  which  beats  again^^^^^^^^^^^ 
all  seasons.     Havi„K  gncn  this  general  dcscupt.on  ol    he 
iwo  coasts,  we  shall  commence  a  n^ore  ''^'^''^f ,.^"°""' 
them  at  the  north-west  extremuy  ol  t'-V^^-^To^f ',,,d 
Cai.c   Monzc,  which  lies  in  the  latitude  ol  24    55  ,  anU 
rn   the   longi.ude   of  65°    46'.  is  considered   as   the  con.. 
;;;encemcntof  the  coast  of  Hindostan  n.  th.s  quar  er.    fne 
bay  ol  Corachic  lies  between  this  wpc  and  the  Indus.     It 
admits  vessels  of  300  or  400  tons  dur.ng  the  mny  season  : 
the  tide  rises  \Z  feet.     On  the  eastern  s.dc  of   "^  bay  a  e 
six  rocky  islets.  From  Cape  Monze  to  the  Gull  of  Cutch, 
UU  called  the  coast  of  Sinde.     The  Gulf  ol  Cutch  runs 
far   inland   towards  the   east.     The   upper  part  is  full  ol 
shoals,  and  is  bounded  by  a  low  nai  row  plain,  always  over- 
flowed during  the  rainy  season.     It  is  said  to  have  a  com- 
munication  with   the    Run,  already    described.     On    the 
south  shore  of  this  gulf,  the  coast  of  (iuzcrat  begins.  Be- 
tween it  and  the  Gulf  of  Cambay,  it  is  rather  high.     1  he 
Gulf  of  Cambay  is  bounded   by  the   coast  of  Guzerat  on 
the  west,  and  by  that  of  Surat  on  the  east.     It  runs  nearly 
150  miles  inland.  Near  to  Cambay,  which  stands  near  the 
upper  part  of  the  Gulf,  the  tides  run  with  extreme  ra- 
pidity, nearly  at  the  rate  of  six  miles  an  hour  :  at  high 
water  rise  40  feet,  and  at  low  water  leave  the  Gulf  dry, 
even  for  seven  leagues  below  the  town.     Fifteen  miles  to 
the  east  of  this  town,  the  breadth  of  the  Gulf  is  only  six 
miles.     It  is  here  also  completely  dry  at  ebb  tide  ;  but  the 
bottom  is  covered  with  mud  and  quicksands,  so  as  to  ren- 
der a  passage  across  without  a  guide  extremely  danger- 
ous.    Both  in  the  Gulfs  of  Cutch  and  Cambay,  the  bore  or 
rush  of  the  tide  is  nearly  as  rapid  as  that  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Indus  and  Ganges.     The  depth  of  water  in  the  Gulf 
of  Cambay  is  supposed  to  have  been  gradually  diminishing 
for  upwards  of  two  hundred  years.     The  river  Jumbaisier 
runs  into  the  east  side  of  the  Gulf,  to  the  south  of  Cam- 
bay.     On  it  stands  a  town  of  the  same  name.     The  Ner- 
buddah  also  falls  into  this  part  of  the  Gulf.     On  it  stands 
the   town  of  Baroach.     As  wc   approach    further   to    the 
south,  to  the  coast  of  Surat,  the  coast  becomes  more  le- 
vel.    The  first   sea-port  that  occurs  is  Surat,   on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Tuptec,  about  six  leagues  from  ihe  sea.  This 
river,  however,  is  so  shallow  at  the  town,  that  large  vessels 
arc  obliged  to  anchor  at  its  mouth.     During   the  south- 
west monsoon  this  anchorage  is  dangerous  ;  but  it  is  safe 
and  commodious   while    the    north-east    and    north-west 
winds  blow.     The  coast  between  Surat  and  Cape  St  John 
continues  so  very  low,  that,  during  the  prevalence  of  the 
south-west  monsoon  and  high  tides,  it  is  inundated.  There 
arc  several  small  rivers  in  this  tract.     From  this  cape  lo 
Bombay,  a  reef,  lying  three    leagues  off,  stretches  along. 
Bassein,  a  port  in  the  province  of  Aurungabud,  lies  on  a 
narrow  strait,  or  rivulet,  which  separates  it  from  the  island 
of  Salscttc.     Across  the   mouth  of  this  there  is  a  bar  of 
sand,  so  that  only  small   vessels  can  enter.     Salsette,    18 
miles  long  and   14  broad,  was  formerly  divided  from  Bom- 
bay by  a  strait  six  miles  long,  and  about  2'jO  yards  across, 
which  was   occasionally    fordable ;  but  these    islands   are 
now  united  by  a  causeway.  Bombay  is  about  10  miles  long, 
with  an  aver ::ge  breadth  of  three.     This  island,  with  Sal- 
sette, Caranga,    and    Elephanta,  forms   a  most   commo- 
dious harbour.     The  tides  rise  higher   here  than    in  any 
harbour  possessed  by  the   English   in  their  Indian  settle- 
ments.    The  usual  height  is   14  feet,  but  they  sometimes 
rise   to  17.     Advantage   has   been   taken   of  this  circum- 
stance, to  construct  docks  large  enough  to  build  a  74  gun- 


ship.  We  now  enter  on  the  coast  of  Concan,  on  which 
the  first  object  of  importance  is  a  rocky  promontory, 
joined  to  the  continent  by  a  narrow  neck  of  sand,  about 
one  mile  long  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad.  On  this  pro- 
montory stands  Gheriah,  formerly  the  capital  of  the  cele- 
brated pirate  Angria.  A  river  of  some  magnitude  runs 
from  the  Ghauts  into  the  sea,  on  tlie  north  of  this  pro- 
montory. About  30  miles  to  the  south  of  Gheriah,  lies 
Melunday  or  Malwan  island,  the  principal  abode  of  the  pi- 
rates who  at  present  frequent  this  coast.  To  the  south  of 
it,  4  leagues  off  the  coast  of  Bcjapoor,  lie  a  cluster  of 
rocks,  called  the  Vingorla,  or  burnt  rocks.  On  the  left 
bank  of  a  navigable  river,  and  about  seven  miles  from  the 
sea,  stands  the  town  of  Goa.  There  is  here  a  fine  bay, 
bounded  on  the  south  by  the  peninsula  of  Marinagon. 
From  Goa  to  Cape  Ramas  the  coast  is  low,  with  a  beach 
of  sand.  Near  this  cape  is  Salsette  river,  a  branch  of 
which  communicates  with  the  river  of  Goa,  thus  making 
an  island  of  the  site  of  that  town.  There  are  few  coasts 
so  much  broken  into  small  bays  and  harbours,  and  at  the 
same  lime  retaining  so  strait  a  general  outline,  as  the 
coast  between  Bombay  and  Goa,  a  distance  of  nearly  '220 
geographical  miles. 

After  passing  Cape  Ramas,  the  coast  of  Canara  begins. 
At  Fort  Carwar  there  is  an  inlet  of  the  sea,  with  a  wide 
and  deep,  but  intricate  channel.     To  the  south  of  this  is 
the  island  of  Anjediva,  about  a  mile  in  circumference,  and 
two  from  the  shore.     It  lies  before  a  bay,  which  is  formed 
by  two  promontories,  so  lofty,  that  they  atlbrd  some  shel- 
ter to  ships,  even  during  the  S.  W.  monsoon.  Meerjahur, 
a  river  of  the  same  size,  which,  in  the  month  of  February, 
seven  miles  from  the  sea,  is  700  yards  across,  affords  the 
most  convenient  wooding  and  watering  place  on  the  coast 
of  Malabar.     The   Lagoon   of  Onore,  already  described, 
succeeds  in  latitude  14°  IS'.  On  the  north  entrance  of  this 
lagoon  is  an   island  that  has  been  fortified  by  the  British. 
To  the  south  of  this  there  are  several  promontories,  form- 
ing bays  tolerably  well  sheltered.     There  are  also  several 
small  islands,  of   which  the   most  remarkable  are   Hog 
Island  and  Pigeon  Island.     Mangalore,  in   South  Canara, 
in   latitude     12°   49',   is   situated    on   a   peninsula,    which 
stretches  into  a  large  salt  lagoon  that   is   separated  from 
the  sea  by  a  sand  beach.    Across  this  beach  there  was  for- 
merly an  opening  capable  of  receiving  large  ships  ;  but  at 
present  this  channel  has  become  so  shallow,  as  to  admit 
only  vessels  drawing  less  than  10  feet.     There  is  another 
channel  with   still  less  water.     Twenty-five  miles  east  by 
south  from   Mangalore  stands  Cumly,  on  a  high  point  of 
land  between  two  rivers,  which  run  into  a  salt  water  lake, 
that  is  also  divided  from  the  sea  by  a  narrow  sand  bank.  In 
the  rainy  season  both  the   rivers  and  the  lake  are   fresh. 
From  Cumly,  for  several  leagues  to  the  south,  the  coast  is 
lined  by  a  range  of  salt  water  lakes,  which,  however,  are  of 
little  use  to  navigation,  in  consequence  of  the  sand  banks 
which  lie  between  them  and  the  sea. 

The  coast  of  Malabar  begins  at  the  river  Chandragiri,  in 
latitude  12°  27'.  This  coast  is  much  indented  by  inlets  ef 
the  sea  and  salt  lagoons,  lying  within  a  chain  of  sandy  and 
narrow  islands.  These  inlets  run  for  great  lengths  paral- 
lel to  'he  coast,  and  receive  the  small  and  rapid  streams 
that  descend  from  the  Ghauts.  They  open  to  the  sea  by 
narrow  and  shallow  channels.  The  first  remarkable  spot 
on  the  coast  of  Malabar  is  Mount  Dilla,  which  is  separat- 
ed finin  the  main  land  by  salt  water  creeks.  The  best  bay 
en  this  part  of  the  coast  is  formed  by  a  point  of  land,  on 
which  stands  the  foil  that  protects  tlie  entrance  to  the  town 
of  Cananorc.  The  town  itself  is  situated  at  the  bottom  of 
the  bay.  Tellicherry,  in  latitude  I  1°  44',  succeeds ;  it 
stands  on  a  small  river.     The  coast  here  is  very  low  and 
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sandy.  At  Vadagherry,  in  latitude  1 1°  35',  the  series  of 
salt  lakes  commence,  which  run  without  interruption  to 
the  south,  forming  a  kind  of  inland  navigation,  protected 
from  the  sea  by  a  chain  of  sandy  islands.  Calicut  is  si- 
tuated on  a  river,  navigable  by  boats,  100  miles  up  the 
country ;  it  is  the  port  principally  frequented  by  the 
Arabs  of  Muscat.  Paniany,  40  miles  south-east  from 
Calicut,  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  a  river,  which 
flows  from  Animalaya,  or  Elephant  Hill.  The  entrance 
of  this  river,  though  wide,  is  so  obstructed  by  a  bar,  that 
only  the  trading  boats  of  the  natives  can  reach  the  town. 
The  salt  lakes,  islands,  and  small  ports  situated  on  them, 
now  become  numerous ;  but  the  first  of  consequence,  to 
the  south  of  Paniany,  is  Cochin,  which  is  built  on  a  very 
low  island.  The  inlet  to  it  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  con- 
siderable burden.  Cape  Comorin,  the  southern  extre- 
mity of  Hindostan,  in  latitude  7°  57',  and  longitude  77°  3  j', 
is  in  itself  low  and  level ;  but,  about  a  half  a  mile  to  the 
north  of  it,  there  is  the  mountain  of  Komari,  the  southern 
termination  of  the  Ghauts,  the  summit  of  which  is  said  to 
be  1294  yards  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  This  is  regard- 
ed by  mariners  as  the  cape. 

The  south-eastern  extremity  of  Hindostan  is  occupied 
by  the  coast  of  Tinnevelly.  In  it  are  no  ports  of  any  mo- 
ment. On  some  parts  of  it  the  tide  rises  only  two  or 
three  feet.  Between  the  island  of  Ceylon  and  Point  Ra- 
men  is  the  island  of  Ramissoram,  about  eleven  miles  long 
and  six  broad.  It  is  low  and  sandy.  The  strait  between 
it  and  the  main  land  is  about  a  mile  wide;  but  so  ob- 
structed by  rocks,  and  with  an  entrance  from  the  north  so 
very  narrow,  that  it  cannot  be  navigated,  except  by  very 
small  vessels.  This  is  an  island  of  great  sanctity  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Hindoos.  From  Point  Calymere  to  the 
river  Cavery  is  the  coast  of  Tanjore,  which  is  so  ex- 
tremely low  and  flat,  that  the  first  objects  seen,  in  ap- 
proaching it,  are  the  tops  of  the  cocoa  palms.  Negapa- 
tam,  48  miles  to  the  east  of  the  town  of  Tanjore,  in  lati- 
tude 10°  45',  is  situated  on  a  small  creek.  Only  coasting 
vessels,  or  ships  for  refreshments,  frequent  it.  Tranque- 
bar,  in  latitude  1 1°,  is  situated  on  a  small  river,  across  the 
mouth  of  which  is  a  bar.  The  best  roadstead  on  this  part 
of  the  coast  is  ofiF  the  town  of  Portonovo,  in  latitude  1 1° 
30' ;  it  is  sheltered  on  the  south  by  a  shoal.  Pondicherry, 
on  the  river  Gingie,  is  a  port  of  little  consequence  with 
respect  to  trade,  as  the  river  can  only  receive  small  ves- 
sels even  during  the  rainy  season.  Its  roadstead,  how- 
ever, is  not  so  dangerous  as  that  of  Madras;  and  landing 
may  occasionally  be  accomplished  in  ships'  boats.  To  the 
north  of  Sadras,  and  about  38  miles  south  by  west  from 
Madras,  the  coast  seems  to  have  been  encroached  upon  by 
the  sea,  to  a  considerable  extent.  About  100  yards  from 
the  sea,  there  is  a  high  rock,  covered  with  Hindoo  sculp- 
ture and  imagery.  There  are  also  other  rocks  washed  by 
the  sea,  which,  by  the  inscriptions  on  them,  appear  to  have 
been  formerly  at  a  considerable  distance  from  it.  Accord- 
ing to  the  traditions  of  the  brahmins,  a  large  city,  called 
Mahabalipuram,  or  the  city  of  the  Great  Ball,  stood  here 
in  very  remote  times;  and  the  surf  is  said  still  to  break 
over  its  ruins.  Madras,  in  latitude  13°  5',  and  longitude 
80°  25',  lies  on  a  coast,  where  a  rapid  current  runs,  and  on 
which  a  dreadful  surf  breaks,  even  when  the  weather  is 
the  most  moderate  ;  the  shore  here  is  perfectly  strait. 
Hence  the  roadstead  of  Madras  is  the  worst  in  India  ; 
the  most  dangerous  season  to  remain  in  it  is  from  the  be- 
ginning of  October  to  the  end  of  December  ;  large  ships 
generally  anchor  about  two  miles  froin  the  shore.  When 
the  surface  is  unusually  high,  catamarans  are  used  to  con- 
vey passengers  from  the  Manilla  boats;  the  latter  are 
formed  of  materials  that  easily  yield  to  the  stroke  of  the 


waves,  and  are  always  employed  between  the  ships  in  the 
roads  and  the  shore.  In  the  latitude  1  5°  30',  the  coast  of 
the  Carnatic  terminates,  and  that  of  the  northern  Circars 
begins.  After  passing  Masulipatam,  on  a  branch  of  the 
Krishnah,  and  some  other  plains  of  less  importance,  we 
arrive  at  the  bay  of  Coringa,  in  latitude  16°  49';  into  this 
bay  one  of  the  branfthes  of  the  Godavery  falls;  a  bar  of 
mud  lies  across  its  entrance,  through  whicii  ships  must 
be  forced.  This  is  the  only  place'  on  the  east  coast  of 
Hindostan  where  there  is  smooth  water  during  the  south- 
west monsoon,  so  that  a  ship  of  above  200  tons  can  be 
thoroughly  refitted  here  by  be'wg/iove  down.  A  little  to  the 
north  of  Coringa  bay,  the  low  coast  terminates,  and  a 
ridge  ot  high  mountains  commence,  which  line  the  coast 
to  Ganjam  in  latitude  19°  23'.  There  is  nothing  remarka- 
ble as  we  proceed  northwards,  till  we  arrive  at  Point 
Palmycas,  which  forms  the  entrance  into  the  Bay  of  Bala- 
sore  on  the  south.  A  reef  extends  nearly  10  miles  to  the 
E.  N.  E.  of  this  point.  There  is  but  little  depth  of  water  in 
the  Bay  of  Balasore ;  in  some  places  the  water  leaves  the 
shore  for  half  a  mile  out  at  low  tide  ;  and  even  at  the  dis- 
tance of  three  leagues  there  is  not  more  than  seven  or 
eight  fathoms :  this  arises  from  the  immense  quantity  of 
mud  and  sand  carried  out  by  the  Ganges.  The  shores  of 
the  bay  are  intersected  by  several  small  streams,  some  of 
which  are  navigable.  The  town  of  Balasore  stands  on 
the  Booree  Bellaun  river,  where  the  tide  commonly  rises 
eight  feet :  at  high  water  vessels  of  100  tons  burden  can 
cross  the  bar. 

The  coast  of  Bengal  commences  at  the  town  of  Pifley  on 
the  Subunreeka  river,  about  22  miles  N.  E.  from  Balasore, 
in  latitude  21°  42'.  This  was  formerly  a  port  of  consider- 
able trade,  but  it  is  now  little  frequented,  in  consequence 
of  the  flood  having  formed  a  dangerous  bar  across  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  as  well  as  washed  away  a  great  part 
of  the  town  itself.  The  course  of  the  Ganges  to  the  sea 
has  been  already  described.  Across  the  entrance  of  the 
Hooghly,  or  western  branch  of  it,  there  are  several  sounds, 
which  render  the  navigation  difficult  and  dangerous,  par- 
ticularly two,  called  the  eastern  and  western  sea  reefs. 
The  whole  of  the  coast  from  the  western  to  the  eastern 
mouth  of  the  Ganges  consists  of  low  islands,  divided  from 
one  another  by  inferior  branches  of  the  river,  and  inter- 
sected in  almost  every  direction  by  creeks.  The  coast  of 
Chittagong,  a  district  lying  at  the  south-eastern  extremity 
of  the  province  of  Bengal,  is  divided  from  that  province 
by  the  eastern  mouth  of  the  Ganges;  and  from  Aracan,  a 
province  in  the  Birman  Empire,  by  the  river  Naup.  On 
this  coast  there  is  one  good  port,  Islemabad,  about  two 
leagues  and  a  half  off  the  river  of  Chittagong.  Ships  of 
considerable  tonnage  are  built  here.  To  the  south  of  the 
river  on  which  Islemabad  stands  there  is  an  island  called 
Kutlubdea,  separated  from  the  continent  by  a  strait  in  no 
place  more  than  two  miles  broad.  This  island  is  about 
four  leagues  long,  and  one  league  broad:  it  is  divided  into 
two  by  a  creek.  To  the  south  of  Kuttubdea  is  Mascale 
Island,  larger  and  of  greater  elevation.  The  coast  which 
we  have  described,  iVom  Cape  Comorin  to  Chittagong, 
forms  the  western  side,  and  the  bottom  of  the  Bay  of  Ben- 
gal. The  western  side  stretches  from  Cape  Comorin  to 
Balasore;  that  is,  from  latitude  7°  57'  to  latitude  21°  31', 
and  the  bottom  of  the  bay  from  Balasore  to  Chittagong, 
or  4°  53'  difference  of  longitude.  The  depth  of  water  on 
the  western  side  is  very  great,  at  a  comparatively  short 
distance  from  the  shore,  there  being  no  soundings  about  30 
miles  off.  At  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  however,  the  sea  is 
shallow.  The  British  and  their  allies  are  in  possession  of 
all  the  sea  coast  of  Hindostan,  except  that  part  of  it  which 
stretches  from  the  small  islands  to  the  south  of  Bombay, 
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in  laUuide  18"  42',  to  ihe  small  islands  about  17  miles 
north  by  west  from  Goa,  in  laliludc  15°  SO*.  This  part  of 
the  coast  is  principally  occupied  by  pirates.  The  sea  coast 
from  the  Gulf  of  Cainbay  to  the  river  Indus  is  also  occu- 
pied principally  by  piiales. 

CHAP.  III. 

Xatural    }H,tory,—Do(any,~Zoology,— Mineralogy,— Cli- 
male, — Suit. 

To  discuss  fully  the  natural  history  of  India,  and  parti- 
cularly those  branches  of  it  wliich  relate  to  botany  and 
zoolocy,  would  require  much  more  ample  space  than  can 
possibly  he  allotted  to  this  article.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
be  both  select  and  minute  in  the  description  of  the  botany 
and  zoology  of  India.  The  mincialo>;y,  not  presenting 
either  such  ample  or  such  characteristic  materials,  will  be 
treated  of  with  comparatively  less  brevity.  With  regard 
to  its  botany,  we  shall  select  fur  notices  and  description 
those  plants  chiefly  wliich  arc  used  for  the  purposes  of 
medicine,  food,  the  arts,  or  domestic  purposes,  or  which 
are  distinguished  by  the  beauty  and  elegance  of  their  form 
or  llowcrs. 

jlcacia  Catechu,  Catechu,  called  in  the  province  of  Ba- 
har  Cocrui  grows  in  abundance  in  most  of  the  mountain- 
ous districts  of  Hindostan.  The  extract  from  it,  which  is 
called  cult  by  the  natives  of  Hindostan,  ctitch  by  the  Eng- 
lish, and  by  different  authors  khaath,  catc,  catechu,  kc.  is 
brought  to  I'.ngland  both  from  Bengal  and  Bombay.  Ac- 
cording to  the  analysis  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  the  variety 
which  comes  fiom  Bombay  contains  109  of  tannin,  68  of 
extractive  matter,  13  of  mucilage,  and  10  of  cartlis,  and 
other  impurities  in  100  parts;  and  the  variety  from  Ren- 
gal,  97  of  tannin,  73  of  extract,  16  of  mucilage,  and  14  of 
impurities.  The  name  catechu,  under  which  it  is  now 
more  generally  known,  is  derived  from  two  oriental  words, 
cate  a  tree,  and  cliu  juice.  This  species  of  acacia  seldom 
exceeds  12  feet  in  height.  The  catechu  is  extracted  from 
the  inner  wood.  Acacia  .Arabica,  the  Babul  tree  of  the 
Hindoos,  grows  in  great  abundance  all  over  the  Decan. 
Its  flower  is  rather  beautiful,  consisting  of  a  bright  yellow 
ball,  which  is  very  sweet  scented.  The  wood  is  hard  and 
lough,  and  is  considered  to  make  the  best  wheels  and  axle- 
trees  of  any  in  India.  Its  bmk  is  used  for  tanning.  The 
gum  drawn  from  it  resembles  in  its  qualities  gum  arable 
so  nearly,  that  it  is  used  instead  of  it  for  all  purposes  in 
Hindostan.  In  Guzerat,  especially  in  the  wastes,  the  B.i- 
bul  tree  is  very  common.  The  poor  inhal)ilants  of  this 
province  used  its  gum  as  food.  It  is  jilanted  in  some  jjljces 
to  protect  the  villages  and  farm  yards.  It  was  forjnerly 
supposed  that  catechu  was  extracted  from  the  nut  of  the 
arcca  ;  but  this  docs  not  appear  to  be  correct.  The  areca, 
Iiowever,  which  is-a  species  of  palm,  is  cuhivaled  nearly 
over  the  whole  of  India  for  its  nuts,  which  are  used  by  the 
natives,  mixed  with  the  leaves  of  the  betel,  pepper,  and  a 
little  quicklime  or  chunum,  in  the  same  manner  as  to- 
bacco is  used  by  Europeans.  This  tree  is  seldom  met 
with  in  a  wild  stale.  It  however  grows  spontaneously  on 
all  the  hills  in  South  Concar,  and  in  North  Canara.  None 
of  it  grows  above  the  Ghauts.  In  Malabar  there  grows, 
oris  prepared,  a  soit  of  red  areca,  which  is  used  in  dyeing. 
Besides  the  areca,  there  are  a  great  variety  of  other  trees 
of  the  palm  kind  in  India.  The  cocoa  nut  tree  is  found 
every  where,  especially  on  the  coasts  of  Malabar  and 
Coromandel,  as  it  requires  a  low  sandy  soil.  On  the 
higher  grounds,  the  cocoa-nut  tree  begins  to  yield  its  fruit 
when  seven  or  eight  yeais  old.  How  long  it  lives  cannot 
be  ascertiUDed;  but  it     iindouotcdiy  attains  a  very  great 


age.  If  the  trees  arc  of  good  quality  and  young,  they 
will  supi)ly  1(^0  nuts  annually,  which  are  ripe  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year.  But  the  benefits  which  the  natives  derive 
from  the  tree  are  by  no  means  confined  to  its  nuts.  It 
supplies  oil  for  the  lamp;  coir  cables  are  made  from  the 
fibrous  covering  of  tlie  nut ;  toddy  or  arrack  is  supplied 
by  the  juice  of  this  and  several  other  species  of  pdlm 
trees  ;  and  though  the  British  confound  all  the  kinds  of 
arrack,  the  natives  have  distinct  names  for  each  kind  of 
juice.  Wliat  is  drawn  ofl'  in  the  night  is  tlie  sweetest. 
It  is  curious  to  see  the  bandaris,  or  toddy  gatherers, 
"climbing  the  sliort  stems  ot  the  palms;  having  tied 
their  ancles  close  together,  they  pass  a  band  round  the 
tiee  and  round  their  waist,  and,  placing  their  feet  to  the 
root  of  the  tree,  they  lean  upon  tlie  band,  and  with  their 
hands  and  feet  climb  nimbly  up  a  tree  without  branches 
50  feel  high,  carrying  with  them  a  bill  or  hatchet  to  make 
trcsh  incisions,  or  to  renew  the  old  ones,  and  a  jar  to  bring 
down  the  toddy,  which  is  received  in  a  pot  tied  to  the  tree, 
and  eniplied  every  12  hours."  Graham's  Residence  in 
India,  p.  26.  Propel ly  speaking,  the  arrack  is  the  juice 
or  loddy  prejiared  by  distillation;  and  the  apparatus  em- 
ployed for  lliis  purpose  is  very  simple.  Besides  tlie  toddy, 
a  feiiiientcd  juice,  jaghery,  or  an  inspissated  juice,  is 
made  from  the  palmyra,  and  other  species  of  palm.  In 
Bengal,  the  loddy  and  jaghery  produced  from  the  wild 
dale  arc  the  most  esteemed;  but  in  the  Jaghire  district  of 
the  Carna'ic,  where  the  palmyra  thrives  extremely  well, 
and  reciuires  little  care  or  attention,  the  toddy  and  jaghery 
from  it  arc  considered  the  best.  The  leaves  of  the  cocoa- 
nut  tree  are  used  to  cover  the  houses,  and  out  of  two 
of  them  plaited  togethci,  the  peasants  form  a  kind  of 
cloak,  which  defends  them  from  the  rain  while  working  in 
the  fields. 

From  the  smaller  fan  palm  toddy  is  also  made:  its 
leaves,  which  are  broad,  are  used  for  writing  on  and  for 
thatching.  The  palmyra  or  brab  is  another  species,  the 
leaves  of  which  are  also  used  for  thatching,  and  for  fuel. 
The  largest  species  of  this  kind  of  trees  is  the  greater  fan 
palm,  which  is  very  abundant  in  the  Payenghaut,  or  lower 
Carnatic :  it  is  said  that  each  leaf  of  this  tree  is  capable  of 
covering  a  dozen  men,  and  that  two  or  three  of  them  are 
sufficient  to  loof  a  cottage.  The  wood  of  all  these  spe- 
cies of  palms  is  excellent  for  water  pipes  and  rafters. 
The  most  beautiful  of  the  palm  trees  which  grows  in  India 
is  the  sago  palm,  but  this  is  by  no  means  so  common  as 
any  of  the  other  species.  We  have  by  no  means  enume- 
rated all  the  uses  of  the  trees  of  the  palm  kind.  F.  P. 
Bailolomco  says,  that  he  has  reckoned  up  forty  different 
properties  that  the  real  palm  tree  possesses,  which  are  all 
Uii  ful  to  man. 

JilettoTia  cardamomum,  or  the  cardamon  plant,  grows  in 
the  mountains  above  Cochin  and  Calicut,  chiefly  in  shady 
places  on  iheir  declivities  ai.d  in  the  vallies.  The  distiict 
of  VVyniavd.  situated  on  the  summit  of  the  western  Ghauts, 
about  the  12'.h  degree  of  latitude,  produces  the  best  car- 
damons  in  India.  There  are  also  found  at  the  bottom  of 
the  Ghauts,  at  Malealur,  cardamon  palm,  jaypur,  &c.  The 
tree  rises  about  12  feet  in  height.  The  cardamons,  or 
seeds,  are  brought  chiefly  in  the  ships  from  Bengal,  in 
cases  containing  about  120  lbs.  weight. 

Il  has  been  long  known  that  the  long-pepper  tree,  Pi/ier 
longuni,  was  a  native  of  India,  particularly  of  the  Malabar 
and  Bengal  provinces  ;  but  it  is  only  within  these  thirty 
years  that  the  discovery  of  the  black  pepper  plant  [Pifier 
nigrutii)  was  made  in  the  district  of  Bampa,  in  the  north- 
ern Circais.  Dr.  Roxburgh  began  the  cultivation  of  it  in 
this  province  in  1787.  It  is  also  much  cultivated  in  the 
province  of  Malabar,  and  constitutes  one  of  their  principal 
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articles  of  export.  One  thousand  plants  yield  from  500  to 
1000  lbs  of  pepper.  The  plant  climbs  like  a  vine  ;  is 
from  8  to  12  feet  in  length  ;  and  is  geiieially  supported  by 
the  Mijochy  wood  tree,  En/i/irina  corallodendron.  Nearly 
all  liifc  forests  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Yellapura,  a 
town  above  the  western  Ghauis,  produce  pepper  spon- 
taneously. 

Pifier  betel,  the  leaves  of  which  are  called  betel,  is  found 
to  succeed  best  in  India  on  such  grounds  as  can  be  irriga- 
ted at  particular  seasons  of  the  year.  On  that  tract  of  land 
along  the  banks  of  the  Megna,  the  river  which  bounds  the 
Tipp..rah  district  of  Bengal  on  the  west,  particularly  be- 
tween Daoudeaundy  and  Luckpoor,  the  P.  betel  is  of  ex- 
cellent quality  ;  the  produce  of  this  tract  is  so  highly  es- 
teemed by  the  natives  of  the  Birman  einpire,  that  they 
make  regular  contracts  annually  for  the  coming  crop  :  it  is 
nearly  all  bought  up  by  them  lor  ready  money.  The  gene- 
ral use  of  it,  along  with  the  cate  and  chunum,  has  been  al- 
ready mentioned  ;  the  leaves  of  the  betel  inclose  the  cate 
and  chunum. 

Curcuma,  Zedoary,  the  root  of  wiiich  is  sometimes  used 
in  medicine  as  a  stomachic,  grows  in  sandy  open  places  in 
Malabar,  where  it  is  called  acua  by  the  Brahmins.  Doli- 
chos  firuriens  grows  in  Bengal,  where  it  is  called  cacljuct, 
the  plant  which  produces  the  gum  ammoniac.  Heracleum 
gummiferum,  is  also  a  native  of  the  East  Indies.  Tlie 
Lauras  cassia,  which  in  some  respects,  but  in  a  very  in- 
fer:()r  degree,  supplies  the  place  of  cinnamon  in  medicine, 
and  for  domestic  purposes,  is  a  native  of  Malabar,  and  fre- 
quently is  called  Malabar  cinnamon.  Thei'e  are  two  spe- 
cies of  Pterocarfius  found  in  India.  The  P.  draco,  which 
supplies  the  dragon  tree  resin,  commonly  called  dragon's 
blood  ;  and  the  P.  Santalinus,  which  supplies  the  red  Sand- 
ers wood  ;  the  former  is  used  in  medicine,  the  latter  as  a 
colouring  matter.  P.  Draco  rises  to  30  feet  high.  P. 
Santalinus  is  a  native  of  the  mountains  of  India  ;  it  was 
first  discovered  there  by  Koenig.  This  tree  thrives  best 
on  a  strong  soil,  and  is  found  in  the  greatest  abundance,  as 
well  as  of  the  best  quality,  in  the  Mysore,  above  the  wes- 
tern Ghauts.  About  20  miles  to  the  south  of  Periapatam, 
there  is  a  tract  of  land,  on  which  an  immense  quantity  of 
Sanders  wood  is  grov/n  :  ills  fit  to  cut  in  about  ten  yeais  : 
the  sandal  is  merely  the  heart  of  the  wood  ;  and  in  order  to 
obtain  this,  it  is  usual  to  cut  the  tree  into  pieces,  and  bury 
ihem  in  dry  ground  for  a  month  or  two  :  during  this  time, 
the  outer  wood  is  eaten  by  the  white  ants,  but  they  do  not 
touch  the  heart:  the  smallest  pieces  are  generally  bought 
up  by  the  Arabians,  who  distil  an  essential  oil  from  them  : 
the  Chinese  buy  the  largest,  and  the  Indians  use  those  of 
middle  size.  In  the  neightwurhood  of  Periiipatani,  there 
is  about  2000  weight  produced  annually.  Telliclierry,  on 
the  MaUil)ar  coast,  is  the  greut  mai't  ot  the  Mysore  sandal 
Wood  ;  Ijut  in  the  province  of  Malabar  it  is  scarcely  met 
uiih,  and  what  there  is,  is  destitute  of  fragrance.  'I'he 
Hweitcnia  fcbrifuga,  which  supplies  an  astringent  and  tonic 
bark,  \a  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  growing  among  the 
mountains  of  the  R  ijahmundry  Circar  :  tlie  natives  use  it 
for  the  cure  of  intermiltents.  The  Tamarindus  indka, 
tamarind  tree  of  India,  produces  tamarinds  of  a  daiker  co- 
lour, and  drier  than  those  from  the  Wist  Indies;  the  pods 
also  are  nearly  twice  as  long.  The  ginrer  plant  grows  in 
most  parts  of  the  Malabar  coast  where  the  sea-water  can- 
not penetrate;  it  is  called  a/i  by  the  Braluiiins. 

The  Bamboo  trees  are  very  common,  and  very  useful 
in  India  ;  scarcely  any  tree  equals  them  for  rapidity  of 
growth,  as  in  the  short  space  of  five  months  they  rise  to  the 
height  of  20  yards,  with  a  circuinfcrence  of  eight  inches; 
its  greatest  height  is  completed  during  its  first  year;  and 
during  the  second,  it  acquires  those  properties  of  hardness 


and  elasticity,  which  compoundedly  or  singly  renders  its 
wood  so  extremely  useful  for  such  a  variety  of  purposes. 
A  smgle  acre  of  Bamboos,  if  they  are  situated  in  a  proper 
soil,  and  care  is  taken  of  them,  produces  more  wood  than 
ten  acres  of  any  other  tree.  The  best  bamboos  used  for 
palanquins  grow  near  the  summit  of  the  rocks  in  the  pcr- 
gunnahs  of  Tolcan  and  Hindole,  in  the  province  of  Orissa. 
They  spring  up  in  July,  at  which  time  the  stringent  shoots 
are  fastened  to  stakes  driven  into  the  ground,  in  order  to 
train  them  up  to  that  form  which  will  render  them  most 
useful  for  palanquins.  As  soon  as  the  dry  season  begins 
their  tops  are  cut  ott';  for,  if  they  were  to  stand  longer,  they 
would  become  too  weak  to  support  a  palanquin,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  increase  of  the  hollow  part,  and  the  wood 
growing  thinner.  In  some  places,  they  are  used  for  the 
purposes  of  defence  and  protection,  being  planted  on  the 
banks  of  the  country  fastnesses  on  account  of  their  thorns, 
which  are  three  inches  long,  and  very  strong  and  sharp. 
In  the  dry  season,  however,  they  can  afford  little  pro- 
tection, as  they  are  very  inflammable.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Goonsur,  at  the  north-west  extremity  of  the  north- 
ern Circars,  the  forests  are  almost  entirely  composed  of 
bamboos  ;  and  as,  besides  their  thorns,  they  grow  closer 
and  resist  the  axe  better  than  any  other  tree,  the  inhabitants 
formerly  trusted  entirely  to  their  forests  of  bamboos,  bind- 
ing and  intertwining  them  so  completely,  as  to  constitute  an' 
excellent  defence,  in  the  room  of  redoubts,  to  their  fortres- 
ses. Perhaps  the  best  bamboos,  for  all  the  various  purpo- 
ses to  which  they  are  applied,  grow  on  the  western  Ghauts, 
about  the  15th  degree  of  latitude.  They  here  compose  the 
greatest  part  of  the  forest,  and  equal  in  height  the  most 
lofty  palms,  sometimes  rising  to  60  feet.  Besides  their 
uses  for  palanquins  and  as  a  species  of  fortification,  the  first 
and  smallest  shoots  are  made  into  walking  cunes ;  the  lar- 
ger shoots  and  the  trunk  are  employed  by  the  Hindoos  to 
construct  their  houses,  and  to  nrake  all  sorts  of  furniture 
They  likewise  make  of  them  a  kind  of  pails,  in  which  the 
water  keeps  extremely  cool.  In  some  parts,  also,  the 
young  shoots  are  pickled  with  vinegar,  salt,  garlic,  &c. 

The  qualities  and  uses  of  the  teak  tree  seem  to  have 
been  little  known  or  appreciated  in  Britain  till  near  the 
close  of  the  last  century.  This  valuable  tree  is  found  al- 
most exclusively  in  India,  along  the  western  side  ol  the 
Ghaut  mountains,  and  other  contiguous  ranges  of  hills, 
particularly  on  the  north  and  north-east  of  Bassein.  On 
the  east  side  of  India,  the  forests  of  Rajamundry,  which 
stretch  from  the  hills  on  the  banks  of  the  Godavery  to  Po- 
tooiishah,  contain  abundance  of  these  trees  ;  and  this  is  the 
only  distiict  in  the  east  which  furnishes  this  valuable  lim- 
ber. In  North  Canara  they  grow  in  considerable  quanti- 
ties. In  the  year  1800,  the  numbrr  of  teak  trees  cut  down 
annually  in  this  district  amounted  to  3000.  In  the  pio- 
vince  of  Malabar  it  grows  mostly  about  Manarghaut,  in  the 
district  of  Palicaudcherry.  From  this  district  it  is  com- 
puted that  about  45  000  cubical  feet  of  tii's  limber  might 
be  procured  annually  ;  and  on  the  hills  above  Parupanoda, 
which  might  supply  from  iOOO  to  3000  trees  every  year. 
The  teak  is  also  lonnd  at  a  very  considerable  lieight  up  the 
Gh  Hits,  but  here  it  is  of  an  inferior  size. 

The  banyan  tree  must  not  be  forgotten  in  this  sketch  of 
Indian  botany.  The  characteristics  of  this  tree  are  well 
known.  In  Hindostan  there  are  two  of  wonderful  size. 
That  which  is  described  by  Milton  in  his  Paradise  l.isi, 
stands  on  an  island  in  the  Nerburldah,  \' ithin  .i  few  miles  of 
Baioach.  It  is  said  bv  the  natives  to  be  3000  yei,rs  old, 
and  is  supposed  to  be  the  largest  in  the  world,  its  snade  bu- 
ini:-  capable  of  sheltering  7000  persons.  It  must,  however, 
have  been  considerably  larger  than  i'  is  at  present,  lor  part 
of  its  roots  have  been  swept  away,  along  with  the  banks  of 
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the  river,  by  the  floods.  It  slill  measures  nearly  2000  feet  in 
circumfcri nee,  even  it  those  branches  alone  which  have  tak- 
en root  arc  included  ;  and  the  area  which  it  covers  nuist  be 
considerably  larger,  if  tlie  hanging  branches  arc  included. 
Of  the  smaller  branches  there  are  upwards  of  3000;  and 
of  those  which  arc  larger,  and  have  in  fact  become  trunks, 
there  arc  350,  most  of  which  exceed  in  ciitunifereiicc  most 
English  trees.  'Die  oilier  remarkable  banyan  tree  gi-ows 
in  the  Sarun  district  of  the  province  of  Bahar,  not  far  from 
theiownof  Mangec.  The  tollowing  arc  the  dimensions  of 
it.  Its  diameter  is  from  363  to  375  feet  ;  the  circumfe- 
rence of  its  shadow  at  noon,  1116  feet ;  the  circumference 
of  the  several  stems,  which  amount  to  between  50  and  60, 
is  921  feet. 

There  are  several  trees  and  shrubs  which  produce  oil, 
besides  the  cocoa-nut  tree.  In  the  vicinity  of  Beihoree,  in 
North  Canara,  the  CahlilujUum  ino/ihyllnm  grows  in  abun- 
dance. It  is  a  lofty  tree,  frequently  90  feet  in  height,  and  12 
in  circumference.  From  the  seed  of  it  the  common  lamp 
oil  of  this  part  of  India  is  extracted.  It  is  also  esteemed 
for  the  elegance  of  its  shade,  and  the  sweetness  of  its  blos- 
soms. The  Kicinus  communis,  common  riciiuis,  or  Palma 
Christi,  is  cultivated  in  tlie  Mysore;  the  castor  oil  which  it 
produces  is  used  for  the  lamp,  and  given  to  the  fi.-n)alc  buf- 
faloes, for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  quantity  of  their 
milk,  as  well  as  applied  to  medical  purposes.  Tliis  spe- 
cies of  ricinus  is  also  cultivated  in  the  province  of  Bengal, 
and  in  other  parts  of  Ilindostan.  On  the  Almorah  bills  in 
Northern  Hindostan,  there  grows  a  tree  called  by  the  Hin- 
doos Phutwarrah.  Its  usual  height  is  SO  feet,  and  its  cir- 
cumference six  :  from  the  kernels  of  the  fruit  a  fat-like  sub- 
stance is  extracted.  There  are  only  a  few  places  where 
any  species  of  the  pine  grows.  It  is  found,  however,  in 
considerable  abundance  in  the  mountainous  districts  of  the 
province  of  Lahore,  which  lies  near  Cashmere.  It  is  used 
for  torches  or  lamps  by  the  natives,  cut  into  small  slips; 
but  neither  turpentine  nor  tar  are  made  from  it.  The 
northern  sides  of  the  hills  which  lie  on  the  north  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Delhi  produce  the  common  Scotch  fir  in  great 
abundance.  Indeed,  it  is  a  tree  by  no  means  uncommon 
in  the  northern  districts  of  Ilindostan  Proper.  The  tim- 
ber of  the  pines  that  grow  in  the  Terriani  district  is  re- 
markable for  its  straightncss  and  du lability  ;  and  from  a  spe- 
cies of  the  pine,  called  the  Sulla  pine.  Kola,  a  pure  turpen- 
tine is  procured.  The  willow  is  generally  found  in  those 
parts  of  India  whcic  the  pine  thrives. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Sautjur,  among  the  Eastern  Giiaiits, 
the  great  American  aloe,  ^It^ave  ylmericaiia,  grows  in  great 
profusion.  The  district  ot  India  most  destitute  of  trees  is 
the  barren  sandy  tract  of  the  Camaiic.  Here  the  only 
trees  that  grow  spontaneously  are  the  ATelia  azadirachl  \ 
or  bread  tree,  and  the  Robcnia  mitis.  All  the  three  species 
of  Molea  grow  in  India.  The  R.  mitis  is  also  found  among 
the  rich  muddy  stiil  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges. 

Of  the  fruit-bearing  trees,  we  have  hitherto  noticed  only 
such  as  arc  also  valuable  and  useful  in  other  respects  ;  but 
we  must  not  omit  the  enumeration  of  a  few  of  the  most 
celebrated  for  their  fruit  alone.  Of  all  the  Indian  fruits, 
the  mango  is  generally  deemed  the  most  delicious.  It 
grows  both  in  a  wild  and  cultivated  state  in  almost  every 
part  of  Hindostan,  especially  in  the  southern  districts.  Ma- 
zagory,  near  Bombay,  is  celebrated  for  this  finit.  Mrs. 
Graham  informs  us  "that  the  parent  tree,  from  which  all 
those  of  this  species  have  been  grafted,  is  honoured  during 
the  fruit  season  by  a  guard  of  sepoys  ;  and  in  the  reign  of 
Shah  Jchan,  couriers  were  stationed  between  Delhi  and 
the  Mahratta  coast,  to  secure  an  abundant  and  fresh  sup- 
ply of  mangos  for  the  royal  table.  At  Battalah,  in  the  Pun- 
jab, a  plum  grows  of  e.Kcellent  flavour,  called  by  the  na- 


tives aloocha.  At  Jamboc,  in  Lahore,  the  white  mulberry 
produces  fruit  of  a  large  size,  and  remarkably  fine  flavour. 
The  trees  of  this  kind  whicli  are  cultivated  for  the  support 
of  silk  worms  will  be  afterwards  noticed.  In  the  Silhit  dis- 
tricts of  Bengal,  orange  plantations  occcpy  a  considerable 
tract  of  land.  They  form  the  principal  export  of  the  coun- 
try, and  are  sold  on  the  spot  at  1000  for  a  rupee.  Grapes 
have  been  long  grown  in  Aurungabad,  near  Poonah,  and  in 
the  province  of  Malwah  ;  and,  latterly,  they  have  been  intro- 
duced into  Bombay.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Chickery,  in 
the  territories  of  the  Paishwah,  grapes  of  an  extraordinary 
size  are  produced.  Near  Oogam,  in  the  province  of  Mal- 
wah, where  the  soil  is  very  rich,  the  vine  produces  a  se- 
cond crop  of  grapes  in  the  rainy  season,  but  they  are  by  no 
means  of  good  quality,  being  very  tart.  In  Bombay,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  fruit  from  setting  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  season,  artificial  means  are  employed  to  im- 
pede the  growth.  The  Jumboo,  a  species  of  rose-apple,  is 
esteemed  not  only  for  its  fruit,  but  also  for  its  crimson 
flowers,  which  hang  down  with  much  elegance  from  every 
part  of  the  stem.  Besides  the  grape,  mulberry,  fig,  and  a 
few  other  fiuits,  there  are  not  many  European  fruits  that 
grow  in  Hindostan.  There  are  some  apple-trees ;  the 
largest  and  best  grow  in  the  province  of  Lahore,  near  Bat- 
talah. Two  species  of  the  papan  fig,  "  remarkable  for  the 
sweetness  and  rose-Havour  of  their  fruit  ;  xhe  sfiondius  dul- 
cis,  whose  sweetness,  pleasantly  tempered  with  acid,  ren- 
ders it  peculiarly  agreeable  in  this  hot  climate  ;  the  fiillavr, 
from  the  trunk  and  larger  branches  of  which  are  produced 
fibrous  bags,  sometimes  of  the  weight  of  25  pounds,  which 
are  filled  with  nuts  like  the  chesnut,  and  resembling  the 
almond  in  flavour;  the  dellenia  Indica,  remarkable  for  its 
beauty,  and  valuable  for  its  large  pomaceous  fruit  of  a  pure 
acid,  and  equal  to  the  white  lily  in  fragrance  ;  the  averrhoa 
carambola,  which  produces  three  crops  of  fruit  in  the  year  ; 
and  another  of  the  same  genus,  which  is  in  a  manner  co- 
vered with  large  juicy  berries  of  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg, 
and  resemble  the  grape  ;  and  the  elephant  apple,  almost 
equally  a  favourite  with  the  animal  whose  name  it  bears, 
and  with  the  native  Hindoos,"  are  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Aikin  as  some  of  the  most  celebrated  fruit-bearing  trees 
of  India. 

After  premising  that  the  red  lotus,  the  most  beautiful 
of  the  nymfili<£as,  is  common  on  the  banks  in  the  south  of 
India,  and  tliat  the  sensitive  plant  grows  spontaneously  in 
the  Amran  district  of  Giizerat,  we  shall  conclude  our  ac- 
count of  Indian  botany,  (with  the  exception  of  a  short  no- 
lice  or  two  regarding  some  of  the  grapes.)  with  another 
extract  from  the  author  whom  we  have  just  quoted,  in 
which  lie  is  dtscribiug  some  of  the  trees,  shrubs,  and 
herbaceous  plant?,  that  are  remarkable  for  their  size  or 
beauty.  "  The  hibiscus  Jiculnfua  is  remarkable  by  its  mag- 
nitude and  the  profusion  of  its  elegant  blossoms;  and  is 
of  peculiar  value  in  a  tropical  climate,  as  hardly  any  in- 
sects are  found  under  its  shade.  The  cotton  tree  rises 
with  a  thorny  trunk  eighteen  feet  in  circumference,  to  the 
height  of  50  feet  without  a  branch  ;  it  then  throws  off 
numerous  boughs,  which  are  adorned  in  the  rainy  season 
with  purple  blossoms  as  large  as  the  open  hand,  and  these 
ate  succeeded  by  capsula  filled  with  a  fine  kind  of  cotton. 
The  shrubs  and  herbaceous  plants  are  innumerable,  and 
multitudes  would  be  well  worth  recording  for  their  beauty 
or  use,  if  the  nature  of  this  work  allowed  an  opportunity  ; 
we  cannot,  however,  omit  the  indigo  and  Indian  madder, 
whence  the  beautiful  colours  of  the  Indian  chintzes  are 
procured.  The  nyctanthcs  hirsuta,  and  \\\e  jasminum  gran- 
dijlorum,  boast  the  most  fragrant  blossoms  of  the  whole 
East,  the  former  perfuming  the  night,  the  latter  scenting 
the  day.     The  gloriosa  sufierba,  and  Indian  vine,  form,  by 
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their  union,  bowers  worthy  of  Paradise;  and  the  butea 
aufterba,  a  small  tree,  by  the  striking  contrast  of  its 
green  leaves,  its  black  flowery  stalks,  and  its  large  scar- 
let papilionaceous  blossoms,  attracts,  with  its  ostenta- 
tious charms,  the  notice  and  admiration  of  the  most  in- 
curious." 

Of  the  Poas,  the  Poa  cynosuroidea,  the  kossa  grass  of 
the  natives,  deserves  particular  notice.  It  is  regarded  as 
a  sacred  grass,  and  is  held  almost  constantly  in  the  hands 
of  such  as  are  anxious  to  be  regarded  as  particularly  de- 
vout ;  it  is  used  at  sacrifices.  It  is  also  of  considerable 
use  in  this  climate,  since  from  the  roots  of  it  a  kind  of  mat 
called  tatts  is  made,  which  are  placed  against  the  doors 
or  windows,  and  constantly  watered,  in  order  to  keep  the 
rooms  cool ;  as  its  fragrance  is  pleasant,  it  thus  spreads 
an  agreeable  scent  as  well  as  freshness  through  the  apart- 
ments. On  the  eastern  frontiers  of  Bengal,  there  is  an 
immense  extent  of  land  covered  by  a  peculiar  kind  of 
grass,  called  by  the  natives  the  augeah  grass.  The  soil 
on  which  it  grows  is  sandy  ;  it  grows  to  the  heiglit  of  30 
feet,  and  is  as  thick  as  a  man's  wrist.  The  jungle  grass 
is  very  common  in  many  parts  of  liindostan.  In  the  Ra- 
geraal  district  of  Bengal  it  attuins  the  height  of  eight  or 
ten  feet,  and  on  the  top  of  it  there  is  a  beautiful  and  ele- 
gant down,  resembling  the  feathers  of  a  swan. 

But  we  must  conclude  this  desultory  accoiint  of  In- 
dian botany,  merely  remarking,  that  when  we  come  to 
treat  of  the  agriculture  of  India,  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  notice  some  plants,  which  more  properly  fall  under 
that  head. 

The  native  breed  of  horses  in  India  is  a  small  ill-shap- 
ed vicious  pony,  in  some  parts  not  exceeding  30  inches  in 
height,  particularly  on  the  confines  of  the  Nepaulese  ter- 
ritories.   Wild  horses,  of  a  hardy  and  useful  breed,  spotted 
in  a  singular  manner,  and  with  great  variety  of  colour,  are 
regularly   brought  from  the  banks  of  the  Bontsu,  in   Ne- 
paul,  for   sale,  into   Hindostan ;  they  are   called   tanyans. 
There  are  also  a  great  many  horses  brought  from  Cande- 
har  and   Tibet,  and  sold  at  the  annual  fairs  of  Hindostan. 
In  some  parts  of  the  country   itself,  however,  the  breed  of 
horses  is  good  ;  and  as  most  of  the  Hindoo  princes,  as  well 
as  the  British,  arc  obliged  to  have  numerous  cavalry,  con- 
siderable attention,  as  may  be  supposed,  has  been  paid  to 
the    improvement   of   this    useful    animal.     In    the    Cho- 
teesgur  disliict  of  the  province  of  Gundwana,  brood  mares 
of  the  tattoo   species   are  kejn   in  considerable  numbers. 
This  is  the  same  species  that  is  common  in  Bengal ;   it  is 
a  thin  ill-shaped  animal.     The    horse  commonly  used  by 
the  Mahrattds  in  war,  is  also  a  poor  looking  animal,  about 
14  or  14}  hands  high,  with  large  bones  ;  but  in  the  Poonah 
Mahrattas,  particularly  near  the  Beemah  river,  there  are 
exceHent  and  beautiful  horses,  of  a  middle  size,  generally 
of  a  dark   bay   colour,  with  black  legs,  which  are   highly 
esteemed  by  the  Mahrattas  ;  they  arc  called  Beemarteddy 
horses,  from  the  district  where  they  are  bred.     In  the  pro- 
vince of  Aurungabad,  also,  great  numbers  are  reared  for 
the  Maliratta  cavalry.    These,  however,  are  neither  strong 
nor  haiKisome,   though   they  are  of  a  hardy  breed.     Tise 
Mahratta   cavalry   almost   entirely    consist  of    mares.     In 
that  part  of  the  province  of  Bahar  which  lies  near  the  Ne- 
paulese territories,  a  great  number  of  horses  are  bred  for 
■he  British  cavalry.     It  has  been  satisfactorily  asceitained, 
that  this  animal    degenerates  in  size,  and  in  most  of  his 
useful  qualities,  in  low  and  moist  situations  ;  hence  it  is 
supposed,  that  the  horses  of  Bengal  are  of  such  an  inferior 
description  and  small  size,  son:ie  of  them  being  no  larger 
than  mastiffs.     In  dry  and  moderately  elevated  situations, 
on  the  contrary,   they   not   only   thrive  well,  and  attain   a 
good  size,  and  are  strong  and  active,  but  handsome.  Since 


the  British  began  to  pay  attention  to  the  breeding  of  them 
in  the  northern  parts  of  the  province  of  Bahar,  many  of  the 
very  first  quality  have  been  reared  there,  particularly  in 
the  districts  of  fyrpoot  and  Hajypoor ;  and  they  are  in 
such  request,  that  horse  dealers  from  Upper  Hindostan 
Irequent  the  fairs  at  Hurdwar  and  other  places  to  pur- 
chase them.  I-'arther  to  the  north,  however,  where  the 
country  becomes  very  mountainous,  tfie  horses  fall  off  in 
point  of  size  ;  but  though  nearly  as  small  as  those  of  Ben- 
gal, ihey  are  much  more  handsome,  active,  and  strone-. 
1  he  British  have  also  frequently  obtained  horses  from  the 
middle  districts  of  Guzerat  and  from  Lahore  :  the  latter 
are  particularly  excellent.  Those  from  Guzerat  consist 
principally  of  two  breeds,  from  Cotliwar  and  Wtrrear  ; 
the  latter  are  small  in  size.  They  are  exported  to  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  Rajah  of  Joudpoor. 

In  some  parts  of  India  the  ass  is  a  common  and  useful 
animal,  pariicuiaily  in  Bengal,  the  Cainatic,  and  above  the 
Ghauts.  Tney  are  small  in  size,  and  are  distinguished  by 
the  great  variety  of  their  colour.  There  are  some  entirely 
black  ;  and  it  is  remarked  of  these,  that  there  is  no  ap- 
pearance of  the  cross  oji  their  shoulder.  This  animal 
seems  regarded  with  various  feelings  in  difTerent  parts  of 
India.  It  is  generally  deemed  an  animal  which  none  but 
the  lower  castes  would  ride  on,  or  otherwise  employ  ;  and 
yet  in  the  Mysore,  if  a  dispute  arises  in  a  village,  one  of 
the  parties  frequently  terminates  it  by  kilUng  a  jack-ass. 
By  this,  indeed,  they  both  sufler  ;  for  no  Hindoo  would  re- 
main in  the  place  where  the  ass  was  killed,  and  conse- 
quently they  are  both  obliged  to  fly.  This  singular  mode 
of  revenge,  if  so  it  can  be  called,  is  also  had  recourse  to  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Mysore,  when  they  consider  them- 
selves aggrieved,  oppressed,  or  atfrorited  in  any  thing  re- 
lating to  their  caste  by  their  rulers.  The  milk  of  the  ass 
is  never  used.  Herds  of  wild  asses  are  sometimes  seen 
near  the  mountains  in  the  north  of  Hindostan. 

The  cattle  kept  in  India  are  the  common  black  cattle, 
and  the  buffalo.     They  are  both  very  numerous,  particu- 
larly in  the  ceded  districts,  where,  in  the  year  1806,  there 
were  1,198,613    black   cattle,  and  1,147,492  buffaloes— in 
Bengal,  where  it  is  supposed  that  there  are  of  both  kinds 
above  50  millions — in   Guzerat,   where   the   bullocks   are 
reckoned  the  strongest,  swiftest,  and  handsomest  in  India, 
from  the  Choteesgur  district  of  this  province,  which   con- 
tains about  20,000   square  miles,  part  of  which,  however, 
is  mountainous,   or   covered   with   jungle,   they   export  in 
favourable  seasons  100.000  bullocks.    The  British  govern- 
ment in  India  have  paid  considerable  attention  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  breed  of  bullocks  for  their  ordnance  ;  but 
there  are   only  two  districts  in  the   Bengal  presidency,  in 
which   bullocks  of  a  size  required  by  the  British  for  this 
purpose  are  bred — the  Purneah  district  of  Bengal,  and  the 
Sarun  district  of  Bahar.     The  bullocks  of  the  former  are 
of  a   large  size,  veiy  strong  and  active,  well  formed,  and 
much  superior  to  the  cattle   employed  for  draught  in  the 
lower  parts  of  Bengal.     Tiie  bullocks  in  the  Sarun  district 
are  not  so  excellent  in  their  qualities,  nor  so  large  ;  but 
they  are  little  inferior  in  these  respects.    Upwards  of  5000 
from  these  districts  are  e:iipioyed  by  the  Bengal  govern- 
ment for  the  conveyance  of  artillery,  camp  equipage,  Sec. 
besides  elepbanis  and    camels.     The  natives  in  these  and 
the  adjoining  districts    have  made  no  attempts  to  improve 
t'ifir  breed  of  bullocks,  ivtwithstanding  the  example  and 
success  of  the   Britisii.     The  CQmmon  dr.uight  cattle  all 
over  India  have  a   Launch   on  their  shouUltri,  on   which 
the  yoke  rests  ;  thev  ure  of  a  white  colour,  small  size,  but 
active   and    well    proportioned  ;— as   used   in  agriculture, 
they  will  be  afterwards  Considered,  as  well  as  tiie  buffalo, 
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The  sheep  in  India  arc  small,  generally  of  a  black  or 
dark  grey  colour,  wiili  wool-like  hair  for  hardness  and 
coarseness,  and  scarcely  fit  for  any  purpose.  In  Allahabad 
and  on  the  Coroniandel  coast  the  sheep  are  small,  and  of 
an  inferior  quality,  even  compared  with  those  ol  Bengal. 
In  the  year  1806,  the  number  of  sheep  in  the  ceded  dis- 
tricts amounted  to  1,147,492.  They  are  also  numerous  in 
the  Mysore,  where  they  are  of  three  varieties  of  colour, 
red,  black,  and  white.  Here  the  shepherds  and  lluir  fami- 
lies live  with  thtir  flocks;  the  men  sleeping  in  the  ojien 
air  among  their  sheep,  wrapped  up  in  blankets;  and  the 
women  and  children  under  baskets  made  of  leaves,  and 
alKjut  six  feet  in  diameter.  These  baskets  will  keep  out 
the  rain.  On  one  side  of  them  is  a  small  hole,  by  which 
they  creep  into  them.  As  there  is  no  door  or  covering  to 
it,  it  is  always  turned  from  the  wind  or  rain.  Of  the  |)ro- 
vinces  in  the  south  of  India,  there  are  most  sheep  bred  in 
that  of  Coimbetoor,  particularly  in  the  Aranasi  district  of 
it.  There  are  in  Bengal  a  few  sheep  wiili  four  horns, 
superior  in  size,  and  btticr  proportioned  than  the  com- 
mon kind.  Goats  are  by  no  means  uncommon  in  the 
hilly  districts  of  India.  They  resemble  in  size,  Sec.  the 
European  goat.  In  the  year  1806  there  were  694  653  in 
the  ceded  districts.  Swine  weie  common  iu  the  Mysore 
till  they  were  almost  extirpated  by  Ilydir  Ali.  They 
are  not  numerous  in  any  part  of  Hindostan,  cither  domes- 
tic or  wild. 

Next  to  the  animal  which  wc  have  described,  in  point 
of  use,  and  indeed  before  some  of  them  in  this  respect,  the 
elephant  claims  our  attention.  In  the  elephants  of  India 
there  is  a  considerable  variety,  witb  respect  not  only  to 
size,  but  also  to  colour,  and  the  length  of  the  tusks.  They 
seem  to  be  generally  a  blackish  brown  colour.  Some- 
times an  elephant  of  a  reddish  colour  is  seen  in  the  forests; 
but  this  is  sui^posed  to  arise  from  the  red  eartli  in  which 
it  has  rolled  uself.  White  elephants  are  renderetl  so  by 
disease.  The  best  elepliants  are  reckoned  to  be  those  of 
Chittagong,  and  generally  such  as  are  found  near  the  sea. 
In  the  Tipperah  district  of  Bengal  they  are  very  nimicr- 
ous,  but  not  of  the  first  size  or  (pialiiy.  On  the  moun- 
tains in  the  north  of  Hindostan  they  are  still  smaller,  sel- 
dom exceeding  seven  feel  in  height  ;  these  arc  fre(|uenlly 
caui;ht  n\ercly  for  their  teeth.  With  respect  lo  the  lieight 
of  this  animal,  it  appears  that  of  150  elephants  employed 
in  the  first  war  against  Tippoo  Sultan,  t:-.re  was  only  one 
which  reached  the  hciglu  of  ten  feet.  The  height  retiuir- 
ed  by  the  British  government  in  Bengal  for  the  elephants 
•which  they  purchuse  for  the  service' of  the  army  is  nine 
I'cet.  The  common  height  of  the  Indian  female  elephant 
seems  to  be  from  seven  to  eight  feet  ;  anil  that  of  the 
males  from  eight  to  ten  feet,  measured  at  the  shoulder. 
The  largest  ever  seen  in  Hindostan  measured  10  ftct  6 
inches  at  the  shoulder.  It  was  caught  in  the  year  1795, 
and  belonged  to  the  N.ibob  of  Oude."  The  largest  tusks  in 
Bengal  very  seldom  exceed  the  weight  of  70  or  80  pounds. 
See  Klephant. 

Camels  aie  bred  in  that  part  of  the  Dilti  of  the  Indus 
which  is  nearest  the  sea.  On  the  sea  beach  and  s.unly  slips 
in  that  part  of  Guzerai  which  is  separated  by  the  main- 
land by  the  Rtm,  they  are  suffered  to  run  wild  among  the 
jungles,  the  tender  pans  of  the  brushwood  ser\ing  them 
for  food  ;  they  are,  however,  of  an  inferior  descripii.- n. 
The  camel  is  not  unfrequent  about  Putna  ;  ihey  are  cm- 
ployed  by  the  British  government  iu  carrying  military 
stores,  Sec.     See  Ca.mel. 

Notwithstanding  the  positive  opinion  of  Mr.  Pennant, 
that  the  lion  is  met  with  near  the  fort  of  C.walior,  in  the 
province  of  Agra,  it  is  generally  believed  by  naturaliiis 
and  travellers,   that  Uiis    animal   is   not   a  native  of  Hin- 


dostan. "  The  royal  tiger  of  Bengal,  however,  is  a  far 
more  terrible  animal  than  the  stoutest  lion,  and  was  known 
in  classical  times,  as  Seneca,  the  poet,  calls  it  Gangctica 
tigris,  or  the  Gangetic  tiger.  Such  is  their  size  and 
strength,  that  they  are  said  to  carry  ofl"  bullocks  ;  the  height 
of  some  being  said  lo  be  five  feet,  and  the  length  in  pro- 
portion. Parlies  of  pleasure  on  the  isles  at  the  mouths 
of  the  Ganges  have  often  been  shockingly  interrupted  by 
the  sudden  appearance  of  the  tiger,  prepared  for  his  f;ital 
sprinir,  v/hich  is  said  to  extend  to  a  hundred  feet ; — not  im- 
prob.^ble,  when  compared  with  that  of  the  cat.  Such  is  the 
nature  of  the  animal,  that  if  disappointed  in  his  first  leap, 
he  couches  his  tail  and  retires." 

In  the  northern  district  of  Coimbetoor,  there  are  a  great 
numberof  black  bears,  which,  however,  are  very  inoffensive, 
living  chielly  on  the  white  ants,  and  the  fruit  of  the  pal- 
mvra.  Near  Chiitagong  there  is  a  species  of  bear  which 
is  called  there  the  wild  dog.  "  His  head  is  shaped  like  that 
of  a  dog,  but  bare  and  red  about  the  muzzle  ;  his  paws 
arc  like  those  of  the  common  bear,  but  his  coat  is  short 
and  smooth." — Graham's  Journal,  p.  143.  This  animal  is 
very  ferocious,  and  will  not  eat  any  kind  of  vegetable  food. 
The  onc-hortred  rhinoceros  is  not  uncommon  inrhe  islands 
of  the  Ganges.  Arrtelopes,  especially  that  species  called 
the  Nylgau,  are  nrrmei-ous,  and  of  a  large  size  ;  the  hunt- 
ing of  them  by  the  leopard  is  a  favourite  sport  amorrg  the 
Indian  princes.  Tippoo  was  very  fond  of  it.  Apes  autl 
monkies  are  common  ;  and  it  is  said,  but  not  on  very  good 
authority,  that  the  ourang-outang  exists  in  the  forests  to 
Uie  west  of  the  northern  Circars.  The  other  quadrupeds 
are,  dogs  of  the  cur  kind,  with  sharp,  erect  ears,  and  point- 
ed noses  ;  boars,  wolves,  foxes,  jackalls,  hyaenas,  panthers, 
lynxes,  £;c.  The  moschus,  moschiferus,  or  musk-deer,  is 
an  inhabitant  of  the  mountains  which  lie  on  the  north  of 
Hindostan;  but  the  musk  that  is  brought  from  Bengal  is  of 
an  inferior  kind  to  that  which  comes  from  China. 

The  birds  of  India  are  very  various,  and  some  of  them 
uncommordy  beautiful.  This  is  the  native  country  of  the 
peacock,  where  they  exist  in  abundance,  in  almost  every 
part,  in  a  wild  state,  and  are  much  larger',  and  produce  a 
greater  number  of  eggs;  proofs  that  in  India  they  are  in 
their  natural  climate.  Tliey  lay  twenty  or  thirty  eggs  in 
the  course  of  the  year.  Near  Cambay,  an<l  in  different 
parts  of  the  province  of  Malabar,  they  are  particularly 
abundant.  At  the  first  mentioned  place  they  are  caught 
in  a  ver-y  simple  and  singular  manner.  A  piece  of  can- 
vass, on  which  are  painted  the  figures  of  peacocks,  and  to 
which  ar'C  attached  two  lighted  candles,  is  affixed,  during 
the  night,  lo  the  tree  on  which  thty  are  perched  ;  and  the 
birds,  being  cither  deceived  by  the  figures,  or  dazzled  by 
the  light,  stretch  out  their  n  cks  towards  the  canvass,  and 
are  caught  iu  a  noose  whicii  lire  concealed  bird-catcher 
holds.  The  historians  of  .\lexander  mention  the  delight 
and  surprise  with  which  that  conqueror  first  beheld  the 
peacock,  and  that  he  forbade  them  to  be  killed  under  very 
severe  penalties. 

There  are  few  birds,  natives  of  India,  so  remarkable, 
and  which  have  excited  so  strongly  the  atteiition  of  natur'- 
alists,  as  the  gross-beak,  (Loxia  /i/iili/i/iina  )  ;l)e  oloiiiari  of 
tiic  Mahdiars.  It  is  tlescnbeil  in  lot  .^.tiatic  lirsearc/ira,  by 
liar  Ali  K.han  of  Dcliii,  as  "  rather  larger-  llian  a  sparrow, 
with  yellow  brown  plumage,  a  ycilowisir  head  and  feet,  ..rid 
light  coloui-ed  breast,  and  a  conical  beak,  very  thick  in 
propoi  lion  to  its  body."  They  c  ii  tly  fiecpient  the  cocoa- 
nut  trees:,  or  the  palmyra  and  Iii'Jiaii  fiti;,  being  evidently 
partial  to  a  lofty  site  for  its  nest."  This  bird  constructs  its 
nest  in  a  very  curious  way,  with  the  long  fibixs  of  planrsor 
dry  grass,  and  suspends  it  by  means  of  a  kind  of  cord  near- 
ly half  an  ell  in  length,  from  the  extremity  of  an  extremely 
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slender  bi-ancli  of  ilie  tree,  in  oitierthal  it  may  be  inacces- 
sible to  snakes  and  other  animals,  which  mi^ht  destroy  its 
eggs  or  its  young.  This  hanging  nest,  though  agitated  by 
the  wind,  is  so  strongly  secured,  that  it  never  sulTers  the 
least  injury.  The  interior  part  of  it  consistsof  three  neat 
apartments  or  divisions.  The  first,  which  forms  tlic  fore 
part,  is  occupied  by  the  male  ;  the  second  is  destined  for 
the  female  ;  and  the  third  contains  the  young.  In  the  first 
apartment,  where  the  male  always  keeps  watch  wliile  the 
fernale  is  hatching  the  eggs,  a  little  tough  clay  is  always 
found  stuck  against  one  side  of  it;  and  in  the  top  of  this 
clay  is  a  glow-worm.  Barlolomeo,  from  whom  this  ac- 
count is  taken,  thinks  that  the  glow-worm  serves  to  afford 
light  in  the  night  time  ;  but  it  seems  much  more  proba- 
ble that  the  bird  feeds  on  these  insects.  This  bird  is  much 
valued  in  Hindostan  for  its  docility,  and  attachment  to  those 
who  domesticate  it.  The  common  fowl  is  found  in  tiie 
jungles,  and  is  called  the  jungle  bird  ;  and  the  wild  cock, 
the  feathers  of  which  are  of  vai'ious  colours,  and  shine  like 
gold,  is  found  in  the  Ghauts  and  the  adjacent  forests.  The 
Pelicanus  onochrotalus,  or'  large  Aaiatic  pelican,  is  found  in 
Malabar.  This  province  is  also  the  native  country  of  what 
are  called  tiie  M.Uabar  bat,  Vesjiertilio  vam/iyrus,  or  caninus, 
and  which  seem  to  differ  frojii  the  vampyre  bat  of  Surinam. 
The  Gracula  religioisa,  which  are  comirion  in  the  districts 
adjoining  the  Ghauts,  is  a  bird  held  in  considerable  esteem 
by  the  natives  on  account  of  its  song  ;  its  body  is  quite 
black,  and  its  head  is  covei'ed  with  a  hood  of  a  bright  yel- 
low colour.  This  bird  is  called  Mina  by  the  natives,  and  is 
often  seen  with  the  kokola  and  other  birds  of  song,  toge- 
ther with  a  bird  as  small  as  the  humming  bird,  which  fixes 
its  nest  to  the  pointed  tips  of  the  palmyra,  to  secure  its 
young  from  the  tree  snake,  in  the  gardens  in  the  vicinity 
of  Bonjbay  and  otlier  towns.  The  Eigrus,  the  largest  of 
aquatic  birds,  is  found  among  the  lakes  in  the  north  of  Hin- 
dostan Proper,  where  it  is  kept  by  the  natives  in  their  gar- 
dens, for  the  purpose  of  picking  up  the  vermin.  Parrots, 
of  almost  all  the  varieties  with  respect  to  size  and  colour, 
abound  in  Hindostan. 

Snakes  abound  :  the  coluber  naia,  cobra  de  capello,  the 
most  poisonous  of  all  the  species,  is  one  of  the  most  common 
in  Malabar,  where  there  is  also  a  snake  resembling,  in  the 
rings  round  its  bony,  the  coluber  natrix  of  Europe,  but 
much  smaller,  and  very  poisonous.  The  mountain  snake 
of  the  Ghauts  seems  to  resemble  the  boa  constrictor,  as  it 
is  represented  by  Bartolomeo,  as  being  from  30  to  40  feet 
long,  and  as  thick  as  a  fed  ox,  and  as  devouring  hogs,  deer, 
cows,  and  other  animals,  which  it  seizes  by  twisting  itself 
round  their  bodies.  Mrs.  Graham  mentions  the  same  kind 
of  snake  as  common  in  the  vicinity  of  Bombay,  where  the 
cobra  de  capello,  and  the  cobra  manilla,  and  a  small  bright 
speckled  snake,  and,  in  short,  snakes  of  all  sizes,  are  con- 
stantly gliding  about. 

The  insects  are  also  .very  numerous,  and  in  great  va- 
riety in  all  parts  of  India.  The  tcrmes  fatale,  or  white 
ant,  which  is  particularly  noticed  by  Herodotus  and  Arrian, 
is  very  destructive  to  furniture,  cloths.  Sec.  ;  they  are 
eagerly  devoured  by  theChansu  Carir,  a  wretched  and  de- 
serted caste  in  the  Carnatic.  The  meloe  trianthema  is 
found  in  great  quantities  in  the  Doab,  and  in  that  track 
which  stretches  along  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Jumnab; 
it  seems  to  feed  on  the  solamim  vielongena,  and  makes  its 
appearance  at  the  commencement  of  the  rainy  season.  The 
meloe  cicorci  is  principally  found  in  Bengal,  Berar,  and 
Oude  ;  it  subsists  on  the  Howcrs  of  the  cucurbitaceous 
plants,  and  also  on  those  of  the  hibiscus  and  sida  species; 
it  is  most  abundant  during  the  rainy  seasons.  Both  these 
species  of  meloe  may  be  used  as  medicine  instead  of  the 
Spanish  blistering  fly.     The  fire-fly  is  very  common  in  In- 
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dia,  and  is  one  of  the  iv.ost  beautiful  insects  of  that  coun- 
liy  ;  the  trees  are  sometimes  so  completely  covered  with 
it,  as  to  appear  like  "  pyramids  of  light."  The  most  trou- 
blesome insects  are,  the  (lies,  muskettoes,  and  chinches,  oi 
bugs;  and  the  small  worm  which  deposits  its  eggs  under 
the  skin  ;  this  last  is  particularly  troublesome. 

In  our  account  of  the  fish  of  India,  we  must  be  equally 
concise  as  we  have  been  in  describing  some  of  its  quadru- 
peds, hirds,  snakes,  and  insects.  In  the  Ganges  there  is 
great  variety  and  abundance  of  fish;  but  of  all  the  kinds 
found  either  in  this  river,  or  in  any  other  part  of  India,  the 
most  delicate  and  high  flavoured  is  the  mango  fish  :  it  re- 
ceives the  name,  because  it  appears  in  the  rivers  while  the 
mangoes  are  fit  for  use.  The  Europeans  in  India  esteem 
them  most  highly,  especially  during  the  time  when  they 
are  full  of  roe.  The  other  kinds  offish  in  highest  repute  for 
their  flivour,  by  Europeans,  are,  the  cockup,  and  the  sable 
fish.  The  coast  of  Chittagong  is  celebrated  for  oysters,  par- 
ticularly near  the  island  of  Cutubdia  ;  they  arc  here  small, 
but  of  an  excellent  flavour,  and  are  sent  by  the  inhabitants 
to  Dacca  and  Calcutta.  Oysters  arc  also  exceedingly  plen- 
ty in  the  rivers  of  Cochin,  where  they  ai-e  fished  for  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  pearl-oyster.  Turtle  are  found  in 
the  Ganges,  but  small  and  of  infeiior  quality.  The  sal- 
mon iVcquents  the  sea  coast,  and  the  rivers  of  Malabar; 
and  pilchards  in  immense  abundance  are  found  on  this 
coast.  In  the  Alacananda  river  there  are  a  great  many 
fish  of  the  cyprinus  genus,  particularly  C.  denticulatus, 
which  grow  to  the  length  of  four  or  five  feet  ;  there  art 
some,  it  is  said,  even  seven  or  eight  feet  long  ;  these  are 
represented  as  very  beautiful ;  the  scales  on  the  back  and 
sides,  which  are  very  large,  and  of  a  fine  green  colour, 
with  a  bright  gold  edge  ;  the  belly  is  white,  with  a  slight 
tinge  of  gold  colour;  the  tail  and  fins  are  of  a  dark  bronze 
colour.  This  fish  is  very  delicate  and  rich  in  its  flavour  ; 
and  many  of  them  are  so  remarkably  tame,  that  they  take 
bread,  Sec.  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Brahmins,  by  whom 
they  are  daily  fed.  Alligators  and  porpoises  are  common 
in  the  Ganges.  The  whale,  which  the  natives  call  the  sea 
elephant,  is  sometimes  seen  off  Cape  Comorin.  The 
sword  fish  is  very  abundant  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  Indian 
seas.  Crabs  are  represented  as  poisonous,  or  rather  very 
unwholesome,  in  the  months  of  October  and  November, 
in  consequence,  it  is  supposed,  of  their  feeding  on  poison- 
ous aquatic  plants.  The  sea  hedge-hog  ;  sea-star ; 
pipe  corillino;  sea  nettle,  Sec.  are  common  in  the  Indian 
Seas. 

The  mineralogy  of  India  has  not  been  very  carefully  or 
thoroughly  explained  ;  there  are,  however,  some  parts  of 
it  which  are  well  ascertained,  and  are  very  important  and 
interesting.  To  begin  with  the  Ghauts:  these  mountains 
are  composed  of  a  granite,  in  which  the  felspar  and  quartz, 
both  of  which  are  remarkably  white,  bears  more  than  the 
usual  proportion  to  the  mica,  which  is  of  a  dark  green  co- 
lour. Tlie  particles  are  angular,  and  of  a  very  moderate 
size.  These  are  evidently  strata,  but  in  general  they  arc 
so  very  much  confused  and  broken,  that  the  line  cannot 
well  be  defined.  In  the  Coimbetoor  province,  however, 
the  strata  of  the  Ghauts  evidently  run  north  and  soutii, 
and  are  vertical  ;  they  are  much  intersected  and  broken 
by  fissures,  which  renders  the  stone  not  of  much  use  in 
building.  Many  of  the  masses  of  rocks  in  the  Mysore 
country,  on  which  the  almost  impregnable  foi tresses  of 
Tippoo  were  built,  are  of  granitic  porphyry,  and  rise  into 
high  sharp  peaks.  Granite  seems  to  form  the  principal 
mountains  in  Hindostan,  as  well  as  the  Ghauts  ;  ii  is  found 
mixed  with  the  soil  in  the  neighhoiirhood  of  Rajamal,  a 
town  situated  on  the  south-west  side  of  the  Ganges,  in  la- 
titude 55°  2',  but  not  lower  dowri  the  river.     Limestone  is 
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found  in  many  places,  particularly  amonc;  the  liilh  near  the 
bed  of  iherivar  I'alar,  in  the  vicinity  of  Arcot,  wiicie  it  is 
found  in  tUe  form  of  nodules.  This  spicies  of  limestone 
is  the  chunain,  that  is  used  by  the  natives  along  with  the 
areca-nut  and  betel.  Chunam  is  also  met  with  in  almost 
inexhaustible  quantities  in  the  Silhit  district  of  Bengal;  and 
from  this  disliict  Calcutta,  and  the  most  remote  parts  ol 
the  province,  are  supplied  with  it.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  Bombay  a  good  deal  of  chunam  is  made  from  shells, 
and  the  natives  are  very  particular  in  gathering  them,  and 
in  burninjj  each  sort  separately,  as  it  is  said  that  the  chu- 
nam varies  in  its  qualities  and  value,  according  to  the  kind 
of  shell  from  which  it  is  made.  The  Madras  chunam  is 
smooth,  hard,  and  polished  as  marble.  iSlost  of  the  pub- 
lic offices  in  this  town  are  built  of  it.  There  are  maible 
quarries  of  considerable  extent,  which  yield  marble  of  ex- 
cellent quality,  in  the  province  of  Ajmecr,  near  the  town 
of  Pookshur,  which  is  mucli  employed  in  building.  Other 
stone  proper  for  building,  particulaily  what  is  called  the 
Thebaii  stone,  is  very  abundant  over  flindostan  Proper,  and 
is  by  no  means  rare  in  the  Dccan  and  the  south  of  India. 
In  Bombay  tliere  are  large  quarries.  In  one  of  the  branches 
of  the  Ganges,  as  well  as  in  other  rivers,  a  very  rare  stone 
is  found,  which  is  regarded  with  much  veneration  by  the 
followers  of  Vishnou.  It  is  described  as  very  heavy,  coin- 
monly  of  a  black  colour,  and  sometimes  violet  ;  round  or 
oval  in  its  form  ;  a  little  flat,  and  nearly  resembling  a  touch 
stone.  It  is  hollow  in  the  inside.  There  is  only  a  small 
hole  on  the  outside,  but  within  it  is  almost  concave,  and 
furnished  in  the  interior  coats,  above  and  below,  with  spi- 
ral lines,  which  terminate  in  a  joint  towards  the  middle, 
and  in  many  these  two  points  touch;  (Sonnerat,  i.  41.) 
In  the  province  of  Oude,  lapis  lazuli,  of  an  excellent  qua- 
lity, which  sells  in  England  for  nine  guineas  an  ounce,  is 
found." 

The  diamond  mines  of  India  have  been  long  known  and 
celebrated.  The  most  remarkable  is  that  of  Pannah,  which 
seems  to  have  been  known  to  Ptolemy.  The  Emperor 
Acbar,  among  his  other  plans  of  improving  and  enriching 
his  territories,  paid  great  attention  to  this  mine,  from  which 
he  drew  eight  lacks  of  rupees  annually.  The  native  chiefs 
of  Bundclcund,  (in  which  district  of  Allahabad,  beyond  the 
range  of  mountains  extending  from  Rhotas  to  Ajmeer, 
Pannah  is  situated),  as  well  as  the  last  Mahratia  con- 
querors of  this  district,  also  drew  considerable  revenue  fiom 
this  mine.  Subsequently,  however,  it  seems  to  have  dc- 
'jlintd  ;  for  in  the  year  l"o6,  they  yielded  to  the  Rajah 
only  four  lacks  of  rupees.  Of  their  present  state,  nothing 
accurate  is  known.  Besides  the  diamond  mine  of  Pannah, 
there  is  one  other  to  the  north  of  Dccan,  near  Sumbhul- 
poor,  in  the  province  of  Gundwana,  near  the  junction  of 
'he  Hebe  with  the  Mahanuddy.  In  tlie  year  1766,  a  jour- 
ney was  undertaken  to  this  mine,  under  the  direction  of 
Lord  Clive,  by  Jlr.  Motte  ;  but  he  was  not  jjermitted  by 
the  R.ijah  to  reach  it.  From  the  information  wliich  he  col- 
lected, however,  in  Siimbhulpoor,  we  learn,  that  the  "  na- 
tives search  in  the  river  Hebe  after  rains  for  red  earth, 
washed  down  from  the  mountains,  in  which  earth  the  dia- 
monds are  found."  This  matrix  was  examined  by  Mr. 
Motte  ;  it  was  a  clay  nearly  as  red  as  burnt  bricks.  Till 
the  period  that  this  district  was  overrun  by  the  .Mahrattas, 
the  natives  inforincd  Mr.  Motte  that  they  used  to  go  to  the 
mountains  and  dig  for  diamonds;  but  this  practice  they 
have  discontinued,  as  it   would  only  increase  the  tribute 


which  they  were  obliged  to  pay  to  their  conquerors.  The 
other  diamond  mijics  in  Hindustan  are  to  the  south  of  the 
Nerbuddah.  About  the  middle  of  the  17tl>  century,  the 
diiimonil  mines  in  Sedhout,  a  district  in  the  Balaghaut  ced- 
ed territories,  were  very  productive,  but  these,  as  well  as 
all  other  diamond  mines  of  Hindostan,  have  long  ceased  to 
be  very  valuable,  being  either  exhausted  or  neglected. 
There  are  also  mines  at  Raolcondah,  about  40  miles  K. 
W-  from  the  junction  of  the  Beehmah  and  the  Krishnah  ; 
at  Colore,  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  latter  river,  not  far 
from  Condavir,  in  the  Gentoor  circar  ;  and  in '(Jolconda. 
Cornelian  and  other  opake  stones  are  found  near  Cambaj, 
and  garni,  ts  near  Hyderabad. 

The  metals  found  in  Hindostan  are,  gold,  iron,  and  lead  ; 
there  are  not  any  indications  of  silver  ;  and  with  respect  to 
copper,  though  it  is  enumerated  by  some  authors  among 
the  metals  of  Hindostan,  there  seems  no  foundation  for  the 
statement. t  Tliere  are  no  mines  of  gold  ;  this  metal  being 
only  found  among  the  sand  washed  down  by  the  rivers. 
The  quantity  thus  obtained  from  the  Indus  and  its  tributii- 
ry  streams  was  probably  much  more  in  ancient  times  than 
it  is  at  present,  as  Herodotus  informs  us,  that  the  tribute 
paid  by  the  Indian  Satrapie  of  Persia  to  Darius  Hystaspes 
was  in  gold  ;  and  that  the  sum  psid  was  nearly  one-third  of 
the  whole  tribute  paid  by  all  the  20  Satrapies.  In  the  Ayin 
Acbaree,  we  learn,  that  gold  was  found  in  the  channels  of 
the  Ravey  and  Kemaoon.  The  nearer  these  and  other  ri- 
vers in  the  north  of  Hindostan  are  to  their  source,  the  more 
gold  dust  is  found  in  their  channels.  In  many  of  the  ri- 
vers of  Assam,  that  flow  into  the  Brahmapootra,  it  is  by 
no  means  uncommon,  especially  in  the  Dekrung,  which  is 
famous,  not  only  for  the  quantity  but  the  quality  of  its  gold. 
In  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Rajah  of  Mysore's  territo- 
ries, nine  miles  to  the  east  of  Boodicotta,  an  area  of  coun- 
try, comprising  130  square  miles,  is  said  to  contain  gold 
dust.  In  the  Fernadu  district  of  the  province  of  Malabar, 
gold  dust  is  found  in  a  branch  of  the  river  which  falls  into 
the  sea  at  Parapanda. 

Iron  ore  is  not  common ;  it  seems  to  be  chiefly  bog  iron 
ore,  or  particles  of  iron  mixed  with  sand.  Of  the  latter, 
there  is  a  considerable  (juanlity  in  the  Mysore  Rajah's  do- 
minions, not  far  from  Severndroog  ;  the  sand  is  absolutely 
black  with  it.  It  is  collected  during  the  rainy  season  in 
quantities  suiTicient  to  keep  a  furnace  employed  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year.  There  is  also  abundance  of  iron  ore 
in  the  same  part  of  the  Mysore  at  Ghettepur,  but  of  what 
kind  we  are  not  informed.  Steel  is  manufactured  here. 
Black  sand,  mixed  with  iron  ore,  is  brought  down  in  the 
rainy  season  by.  the  torrents  from  the  Eastern  Gliaut,  near 
Naiekhan  I'lray.  The  smelting  is  carried  on  during  the 
dry  season,  each  forge  paying  a  certain  quantity  of  iron 
for  permission  to  carry  on  the  work.  Indeed,  the  Mysore 
seems  to  be  more  abundant  in  this  metal  than  most  other 
parts  of  Hindostan.  At  some  of  the  iron  works,  47  per 
cent,  of  malleable  iron  is  obtained  from  the  ore,  but  it  is 
by  no  means  in  a  pure  state.  On  the  western  side  of  the 
south  of  India,  the  metal  is  in  the  Velater  district  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Malabar,  where  there  are  many  forges,  but  here 
also,  and  indeed  all  over  India,  the  work  is  performed  in 
a  very  ignorant  and  careless  manner,  pieces  of  charcoal 
being  frequently  enveloped  in  the  iron  after  it  is  smelted. 
In  the  Singrowlah  district  of  Gundwanah,  this  metal 
abounds,  the  price  being  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  and  a 
half  rupees  per  80lb.  according  to  the  quality.     The  high 


•  Much  important  information  respecting  the  ichthyology  and  the  mineralogy  of  India,  may  soon  be  expected  from  the  pen  of  our  dis- 
imgnished  countryman,  Ur.  Francis  Uticlianan.     Kd. 

f  There  urc,  however,  fMenslve  .-iiicl  valuable  copper  mines  at  Dhanpoor,  a  village  belonjing  to  the  Rajah  of  Nepaul.  Those  at  N;it.- 
poor  in  '.he  same  part  cf  Northern  Hindostan,  are  not  worked. 
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land  district  of  Baliar  is  also  rich  in  iron,  wliich  is  fused 
for  sale  by  the  natives  in  large  quantities.  In  the  south- 
west coast  of  the  Guzerat  peninsula,  there  are  likewise  ex- 
tensive works  for  fusing  tliis  metal.  There  are  lead  mines 
in  the  territories  of  the  Rajah  of  Joudpoor,  in  tlie  province 
of  Ajmcer. 

The  manufacture  of  salt  from  t!ie  sea  water,  and  of  salt- 
petre, will  be  iioliced  afierwards  ;  but  this  is  the  proper 
place  to  notice  the  mines  of  rock-salt  in  Hindustan.  These 
lie  in  the  district  between  the  Indus  and  Ihylum,  in  the 
province  of  Lahore ;  ihey  are  uncommonly  productive ; 
and  the  fragments  of  rock-salt  are  sufficiently  hard  to  be 
shaped  into  different  kinds  of  vessels,  &c.  Large  lumps 
cf  itare  brought  down  to  Amritsir,  the  capital  of  the  Seiks, 
slung  on  each  side  of  camels,  some  hundreds  of  which  are 
frequently  seen  thus  loaded  following  one  another.  In 
some  parts  of  the  Mysore,  the  ground  is  strongly  impreg- 
nated with  salt,  particularly  in  the  low,  moist  parts  of  the 
district  of  Cotiar,  where,  during  the  dry  season,  it  is  ex- 
tracted, tlie  surface  of  the  ground  having  been  previously 
scraped  off,  and  collected  into  heaps.  The  grain  of  this 
salt  is  large,  and  the  crystals  well  defined  ;  it  is,  however, 
by  no  means  pure.  During  the  reign  of  Tippoo,  when,  in 
consequence  of  his  regulations,  the  trade  with  the  Lower 
Carnatic  was  declared  contraband,  the  salt  was  extracted 
from  tlie  soil  in  very  large  quantities,  but  the  natives  enter- 
tained a  strong  prejudice  against  it.  Earth  similarly  im- 
pregnated with  muriate  of  soda  is  found  in  the  province  of 
Coimbetoor,  to  the  south  of  the  Mysore  ;  but  here  the  mu- 
riate seems  to  be  mixed  with  the  nitrate  of  soda.  Much 
of  the  well  water  here  has  a  saline  taste.  A  thick  coat  of 
salt,  as  white  as  snow,  is  spread  over  part  of  the  morass 
Calud,  on  the  Run.  Sulphur  is  found  about  30  miles  to 
the  north  of  Odeypoor,  in  the  south-eastern  quarter  of  the 
province  of  Ajmeer,  but  it  is  neither  so  strong  nor  so  pure 
as  that  which  comes  from  Surat. 

There  are  several  mineral  waters,  particularly  in  the 
hilly  districts  of  Hindoslan  ;  such  as  are  warm  are  deem- 
ed sacred.  Most  of  the  wells  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  of 
Odeypoor,  though  they  are  by  no  means  deep,  are  strong- 
ly impregnated  with  some  mineral  substances,  probably 
v.ith  iron,  but  they  have  not  been  analised.  In  the  Bogli- 
])oor  district  of  the  province  of  Bahar,  about  half  a  mile 
iVom  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  in  a  plain  nearly  surround- 
ed wiih  rocky  hills,  is  a  celebrated  hot  spring,  from  which 
the  flow  of  water  is  considerable:  air  bubbles  are  constant- 
ly rising  on  the  surface  of  the  water  in  great  numbers. 
Though  there  are  several  cold  springs  not  more  than  20 
yards  from  it,  the  water  is  so  hot  that  the  hand  cannot  be 
long  kept  in  it.  Another  hot  well,  held  in  great  venera- 
tion by  the  Hindoos,  is  about  20  miles  to  the  north  of  Isla- 
mabad, in  the  Ciiillagong  district  of  Bengal  ;  it  evidently 
contains  carbonated  hydrogen  gas,  as  the  surface  oi  it  may 
be  inflamed  by  the  application  of  a  light.  Seetacond  is  the 
common  appellation  for  hot  springs  among  the  Hindoos. 
Near  the  south-western  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Gu- 
zerat, there  is  a  spiing,  within  high  water  mark,  of  a  pink 
colour;  evidently  from  this  colour  and  its  mineral  quali- 
ties, imjiregnatcd  with  iron,  which  indeed  colours  the  ad- 
jacent soil.  On  tlie  north  side  of  the  river  V'illenore  in  the 
Carnatic,  there  arc  a  great  number  of  curiously  petrified 
trees,  supposed  to  be  of  the  tamarind  species  :  some  of 
thetn  are,  like  other  petrifactions,  extremely  hard,  while 
others  are  so  soft, that  the  sli^'hteht  pressure  withthe  lingers 
rrumliles  them  into  dust.  There  is  one  tree  which  is  said 
to  be  60  feet  long,  with  a  diameter  vaiying  from  2  to  8 
feet  ;  the  root  of  this  tree,  which  is  so  hard  tliat  it  strikes 
ilre  with  steel,  and  can  be  polisiied  to  a  great  degree  of 
smoothness  and  fineness,  is   bewutifully  variegated   in  its 


veins  and  colours,  so  as  to  resemble  agate  :  there  arc  parts 
of  it  also  of  a  red  colour,  similar  to  thai  of  the  cornelian. 
Beads,  bracelets,  kc.  are  manufactured  out  of  the  root  of 
this  tree.  These  petrifactions  are  regarded  by  the  natives 
as  extremely  ancient.  Petrified  wood,  supposed  to  be  that 
of  the  tamarind  tree,  is  found  also  in  the  sands  near  Ma- 
dras ;  it  lakes  a  beautiful  polish,  and  is  manufactured  in 
that  town  into  various  ornaments. 

In  treating  of  the  climate  of  India,  the  monsoons  first 
claim  our  attention.  It  is  generally  said  that  the  monsoons 
do  not  extend  beyond  the  tropics  ;  this,  however,  is  not  ac- 
curately the  fact,  as  will  be  afterwards  noticed.  At  pre- 
sent, however,  we  shall  regard  them  as  merely  blowing  on 
the  coast  of  India,  from  Cape  Comorin  to  the  tropic,  and 
point  out  their  effects  on  the  climate  of  ihis  region.  On 
the  Malabar  coast,  the  south-west  monsoon  commences 
about  the  middle  of  April,  and  continues  till  the  months  of 
August  or  September ;  it  begins  to  blow  first  on  the  south- 
ern parts  of  this  coast,  and  gradually  advances  to  the  north. 
In  September  it  has  generally  lost  its  violence  ;  and  for 
the  next  six  weeks  there  are  light  variable  winds.  At  the 
latter  end  of  October  the  north-east  monsoon  begins  on  this 
coast ;  this  also  blows  first  in  the  south,  and  about  15  days 
afterwards  is  felt  on  Ihe  northern  parts  of  the  coast :  this 
monsoon  continues  till  April.  On  the  Coromandel  coast 
the  south-west  monsoon  begins  about  the  end  of  March  or 
early  in  April  ;  but  it  is  not  regular  or  strong  till  the  month 
of  June,landand  sea  breezes beingnot uncommon  in  March, 
April, and  May.  In  June,  July,  and  August,  this  monsoon 
is  very  steady,  regular,  and  strong,  but  even  during  these 
months,  a  land  or  west  wind  blows  from  the  shores  for  21 
or  48  hours.  In  August  and  September  the  south-west 
monsoon  begins  to  lose  its  steadiness  and  violence  ;  and  the 
north-east  monsoon  commences  about  the  middle  of  Octo- 
ber; from  this  period  till  the  beginning  of  December  it  is 
very  boisterous,  and  navigation  is  rendered  extremely  dan- 
gerous ;  but  in  December,  January,  and  February,  it  is 
steady  well  settled  weather.  On  both  coasts,  the  setting 
in  of  the  monsoons  is  generally  attended  by  violent  hurri- 
canes. 

Such  is  a  short  description  of  the  monsoons  as  they  ap- 
pear on  the  western  and  eastern  coasts  of  India  ;  but  be- 
lore  we  proceed  to  point  out  their  effects  on  the  climate' 
it  will  be  proper  to  advert  to  the  circumstance  of  their  ex- 
tending beyond  the  tropics.  This  is  decidedly  the  case  at 
Tatta,  which  lies  in  24°  44'.  The  monsoon,  however,  does 
not  reach  Corachie  in  latitude  24°  51'.  There  are  indeed 
at  this  place,  as  well  as  along  the  coast  of  Mekran,  from 
April  to  October,  south-west  and  west  winds  ;  but,  as  they 
often  veer  round  to  the  north  and  north-west,  they  cannot 
be  regarded  as  monsoons,  especially  as  they  are  seldom 
attended  with  squalls  and  rain, — the  invariable  marks  of 
the  south-west  monsoon  on  the  coast  of  Malabar. 

The  climate  of  that  part  of  India  (as  fiiras  respects  rain) 
in  which  the  monsoons  prevail,  and  the  Ghauts  are  situat- 
ed, is  uncommonly  regular.  It  will  easily  be  conceived, 
that  when  tiie  south-west  monsoon  prevails  on  the  coast  of 
Malabar,  this  coast  will  be  deluged  with  rain,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  AVestern  Ghauts  intercepting  the  clouds 
brought  by  this  monsoon  ;  and  that  the  same  monsoon,  on 
the  Coromandel  coast,  will  occasion  dry  weather:  while, 
on  the  latter  coast,  the  rainy  season  will  be  occasioned  by 
tlie  north-east  monsoon,  which  dashes  the  clouds,  sur- 
charged with  moistuTe,  against  the  Eastern  Ghauts.  On 
the  Malabar  coast,  on  the  contrary,  this  monsoon  will  oc- 
casion dry  weather.  Hence  it  appears,  that  the  rainy  sea- 
son on  the  Coromandel  coast  must  commence  with  the 
north-east  monsoon,  about  the  middle  of  October,  while  at 
that  time  the  dry  weather  begins  on  the  coast  of  Malabar;- 
Ii3 
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and  that  the  rainy  season  on  the  Malabar  coast  must  be- 
gin in  April  or  May,  the  period  of  the  commencement  of 
the  dry  season  on  (he  Coromandel  coast.  The  rains  on 
this  coast  are  not,  however,  so  violent  as  those  on  tlic  Ma- 
labar coast.  This  seems  to  arise  from  the  circumstance, 
that  the  Eastern  Ghauts  are  farther  from  the  sea  than  the 
Western  ;  and.  corucquchtly,  the  clouds  are  not  so  soon 
broken,  and  have  also  a  greater  space  over  which  they  can 
spread  themselves  before  they  are  broken.  It  is  not  im- 
probable, too,  that  the  greater  height  of  the  Western 
Ghauts  may  intercept  a  larger  portion  of  the  clouds  than 
the  Eastern,  and  break  those  which  it  docs  intercept  more 
completely.  As  the  Western  Ghauts  extend  no  farther 
than  the  latitude  of  Surat,  the  south-west  monsocn,  to  the 
north  of  this  latitude,  as  far  as  it  blows,  carries  the  rain 
without  interruption  over  the  wliole  country.  We  have 
already  mentioned  the  bicak  in  these  Ghauts  near  Paniany. 
In  consequence  of  this  break  allording  a  passage  to  the 
north  east  monsoon  from  the  Coromandel  coast,  sliips 
which  navigate  the  Malabar  coast  commonly  experience 
a  stronger  gale  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paniany  than  on 
any  other  part  of  this  coast.  Tlie  lower  part  of  tlie  pro- 
vince of  Coimbetoor  partakes  of  the  rainy  monsoon  of  the 
Malabar  coast,  which  is  probably  occasioned  by  the  same 
break  permitting  the  south-west  winds  to  blow  through 
the  Ghauts  in  this  part. 

The  south-west  monsoon  blowing  so  long,  and  part  of 
the  time  with  such  violence,  forces  a  great  body  into  the 
Gulph  of  Bengal  ;  and,  during  its  prevalence,  the  surf  on 
the  Coromandel  coast  is  very  tremendous.  The  north- 
east winds  continue  this  surf,  by  impelling  the  waves  on 
the  shore,  wliich  is  very  sleep,  having,  as  was  before  ob- 
served, no  soundings  at  the  distance  of  thirty  miles.  As 
soon,  however,  as  the  north-east  monsoon  begins  to  abate, 
that  is,  in  December  and  January,  and  the  south-west  cur- 
rent, whicli  prevails  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  can  operate,  the 
surf  on  the  Coromandel  coast  is  by  no  means  high  or  dan- 
gerous. 

Having  thus  briefly  explained  the  monsoons  and  their 
effects  in  the  southern  part  of  India,  we  shall  now  make 
some  observations  on  the  climate,  as  it  respects  wiivl,  rain, 
and  heat,  in  oilier  parts  of  this  country.  In  that  part  of 
Bengal  w  hic.h  lies  near  the  head  of  the  bay,  the  wind  blows 
alternately  fiom  north  and  south,  during  unequal  portions 
of  Ihe  year.  Tlie  northerly  wind  prevails  during  the  cold 
season,  that  is,  duiing  October,  November,  and  Decem- 
ber; and  the  southerly  one  during  the  hot,  that  is,  from 
March  to  the  end  of  May.  In  the  eastern  jiarts  of  Bengal, 
a  north-wcsi  wind  begins  about  the  middle  of  ISIjrch. 
During  tlie  prevalence  of  this  wind,  tlicrc  arc  sudden  and 
violent  squalls  of  wind  and  rain,  which  arc  often  very  de- 
structive to  the  boats  on  the  Ganges.  These  squalls  aie 
more  frecjucnt  in  the  eastern  than  in  the  western  pans  of 
Bengal.  The  most  settled  weather  is  between  the  end  of 
the  rainy  season  and  the  bcginriing  of  the  north  west  wind. 
The  seasons  in  Bengal  are  generally  divided  into  cold,  hot, 
anddiy;  but  the  natives  are  more  minute  in  their  divi- 
^ions,  assigning  six  seasons  to  the  year.  The  spring  and 
dry  season  occupy  four  months,  that  is,  February,  March, 
April,  and  May.  The  periodical  rains  commence  nearly 
at  the  same  time  over  the  whole  of  this  part  of  Hindoslan, 
that  is,  in  the  beginning  of  June.  Duiing  the  fiist  two 
months  there  is  scarcely  an  interval  of  two  dry  tlays ; 
and  the  rain  falls  in  such  abundance,  that  four  and  five 
inches  have  fallen  in  tlie  course  of  a  single  day.  In  Au- 
gust and  September  the  intervals  are  more  iVequent  and 
of  longer  duration,  and  the  weathi-r  becomes  sultry.  As 
the  cold  season  approaches,  fogs  and  dews  are  very  com- 
mon and  dense.     This  description  of  tl-.e  climate  of  the 


province  of  Bengal  will  apply,  in  almost  every  particu- 
lar, to  the  clim;ite  of  the  whole  of  Hindostan  Proper, 
except  that  in  the  mountainous  parts  the  rainy  season 
begins  early  in  April.  In  Bahar  also,  and  the  contigu- 
ous distiicts,  a  strong  parching  wind  blows  from  the  west 
during  the  greatest  part  of  the  hot  season,:  but  it  is  not 
steady,  nor  very  regular  ;  for  it  sometimes  ceases  alto- 
gether, and  is  succeeded  for  a  few  days  by  an  easterly 
wind  ;  and  even  after  a  parciiing  wind  from  the  west  in 
the  day  time,  a  cool  easterly  breeze  will  set  in  at  night. 
To  the  west  of  this  province  these  parching  winds  are 
more  frequent,  as  well  as  more  oppressive  and  prejudicial 
to  vegetation. 

When  the  quantity  of  rain  that  not  unfrequently  falls  in 
Bengal,  in  the  course  of  a  single  day,  during  the  rainy  sea- 
son, and  the  long  continuance  of  that  season,  are  consider- 
ed, we  shall  not  be  surprized,  that  the  average  annual  fall 
of  rain  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  province  should  be  between 
70  and  80  inches.  During  the  south-west  monsoon  at 
Bomliay,  the  quantity  of  rain  generally  exceeds  100  inches; 
sometimes  it  reaches  110  or  112  inches.  At  Madias,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Cockburne,  who  was  examined  before  the 
Select  Committee  on  the  affairs  of  the  East  India  Compa- 
ny in  the  year  1813,  upwards  of  30  inches  fall  in  the  course 
of  one  month;  and  yet  he  estimates  that  only  from  45  to 
70  or  80  inches  fall  in  the  course  of  the  year,  according  to 
the  situation  and  severity  of  the  monsoon.  During  the  first 
part  ol  the  rainy  monsoon  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  that  is, 
in  the  months  of  May  and  June,  a  considerable  quantity  of 
rain  fulls  in  the  Tableland  of  Mysore  ;  but  it  is  uncertain 
wiutlicr  this  is  the  effect  of  the  monsoon,  or  is  merely  the 
pcriotlical  tropical  rain.  In  the  northwestern  extremity  of 
the  R.ijah  of  Mysore's  territories,  on  the  summit  of  the 
western  Ghauts,  there  are  usually  nine  rainy  montlis  in  the 
year.  During  six  of  these  montiis  tiie  rain  is  so  violent 
and  constant,  that  it  is  impossible  to  go  abroad,  and  "  it  is 
customary  to  make  the  same  preparatory  arrangements  for 
provision,  ^water  excepted,)  as  are  adopted  in  a  ship  pro- 
ceeding on  a  voyage."  The  elevation  of  this  part  of  India 
is  so  great,  that  the  climate  is  a  month  later  than  it  is  on 
the  sea  coast.  In  the  mountainous  paits  of  the  province 
of  Coimbetoor,  there  are  two  rainy  seasons  ;  the  first  is  in 
April,  and  t!ie  second  in  July,  Angus',  September,  and  Oc- 
tober. Tne  northwest  parts  of  Hindostan  Proper  seem 
the  driest  with  respect  to  climate.  "  During  the  greater 
part  of  the  south-west  monsoon,  or  at  least  in  the  months 
of  July,  August,  and  part  of  September,  (which  is  the  rainy 
season  in  most  other  parts  of  India,)  the  atmosphere  is  here 
generally  clouded;  but  no  rain  falls,  except  very  near  the 
sea.  Indeed,  very  few  sliowers  fall  during  the  whole  year. 
Captain  Hamilton  says,  that  no  rain  had  falltn  during  the 
three  years  preceding  his  visit  to  Tatta.  Owing  to  this, 
and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sandy  deserts  which  bound 
it  to  the  east,  and  are  not  far  removed  from  it  in  the  north- 
west, the  heats  are  so  violent,  and  the  winds  from  those 
quarters  so  pernicious,  that  the  lumses  are  contrived  so  as 
to  be  occasionally  ventilated,  by  means  of  apertures  on  the 
tops  of  them,  resembling  the  funnels  of  small  chimnies. 
When  the  hot  winds  prevail  the  windows  are  closely  shut, 
by  which  the  hottest  jjart  of  the  current  of  air  (that  nearest 
the  surface,  of  course)  is  excluded,  and  a  cooler  part,  be- 
cause more  elevated,  descends  into  the  house  thiough  the 
funnels.  By  this  ineans  also,  vast  clouds  of  dust  are  ex- 
cluded, the  entry  of  wliich  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  ren- 
der the  houses  uninhabitable."     (Raynall,  p.  132.) 

The  general  temperature  of  India,  it  is  evident,  must  be 
very  high,  especially  in  those  parts,  which,  like  Sinde,  are 
of  a  sandy  soil,  and  dry  climate,  and  in  the  more  southern 
provinces.     In  the  more  elevated  regions,  however,  a  con- 
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biderable  degree  of  cold  is  often  expeiicijced.  At  Cidcut- 
ta,  the  following  is  the  range  of  the  tiierniometer  from  Oc- 
tober to  April,  with  the  prevalent  winds  during  that  period. 

Maximum.      Minimum.  Winds. 

October 94  70  North 

November      ....  89  60  do. 

December      ....  88A  52  North-east 

January 85  63  do. 

February 92  68  do. 

March 104  72  South 

April 110  72  do. 

In  Calcutta,  tlie  heat  is  sometimes  so  intense  that  pigeons 
drop  down  dead  at  noon,  while  flying  over  the  market- 
place. In  the  middle  districts  of  the  province  of  Bengal, 
there  are  occasional  thunderstorms  during  the  hot  season, 
which  render  the  atmosphere  cool ;  and  in  the  eastern  dis- 
tricts the  same  effect  is  produced  by  occasional  showers  of 
rain.  In  the  higher  parts  of  Bengal,  the  weather  is  some- 
times very  cold.  Between  the  latitudes  of  28"  and  29°,  in 
the  province  of  Delhi,  the  heat  during  summer  is  very  in- 
tense;  but  when  the  wind  blows  from  the  northern  moun- 
tains in  the  winter,  the  thermometer  falls  beloiv  30,  and 
water  freezes  in  the  tents.  The  same  description  applies 
to  the  Shahrampore  district  of  Delhi,  which  lies  farther  to 
the  north,  principally  in  the  Doab.  But  the  cold  here  is 
moderate,  compared  with  what  it  is  in  some  parts  of  North- 
ern Ilindostan.  At  the  end  of  May  in  the  year  1808,  there 
were  masses  of  snow,  about  70  feet  in  thickness,  lying  un- 
disturbed on  the  road  to  Bhadrinah,  in  latitude  30°.  Even 
in  the  Benares  district  of  Allahabad,  the  cold  of  the  winter 
is  so  severe,  as  to  render  fires  necessary,  while  in  April, 
May,  and  June,  the  heat  is  very  oppressive.  The  winteis 
in  the  Decan,  which  contains  a  large  portion  of  high  land, 
are  cold.  At  Hyderabad,  and  the  provinces  to  the  north  of 
it,  the  thermometer  during  three  months  is  often  as  low  as 
45°,  and  sometimes  down  to  35'^. 

The  climate  of  Sinde,  on  the  north-west  coast  of  India, 
has  been  generally  described.  It  may  be  added,  that  in  the 
months  of  June  and  July,  the  thermometer  ranges  from  90° 
.  to  100°.  At  Surat,  the  variations  are  in  the  course  of  the 
year  from  59°  to  96°.  At  Bombay  from  64"  to  98°  ;  the 
former  about  the  end  of  the  year.  The  hottest  months  in 
the  Malabar  coast  are  April  and  May.  In  the  former 
month,  the  maximum  heiglu  of  the  thermometer  at  Cochin 
is  105. 

The  temperature  of  the  coast  r,f  Coromandel  is  in  gene- 
ral much  higher  than  that  of  the  provinces  on  the  coast  of 
Malabar;  and  the  Carnatic  and  the  north-west  extremity 
of  the  northern  Circars  are  deemed  tlie  hottest,  not  only 
on  the  Coromandel  coast,  but  in  all  Intlia.  In  the  latter 
district,  the  French,  in  the  year  1757,  lost  seven  European 
soldiers  in  the  course  of  a  single  day  by  cou/is  de  soldi. 
The  Circars,  generally,  have  certain  varieties  in  their  cli- 
mate, ])ointed  out  by  Mr.  Grant,  in  his  Political  Survey  of 
them,  printed  in  the  Fifth  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  on  the  affairs  of  the  Kcist  India  Com- 
pany, which  deserve  to  be  noticed.  To  the  north  of  the 
Godavery,  a  westerly  wind,  with  moderate  showers,  begins 
about  the  middle  of  June  :  about  the  middle  or  end  of  Au- 
gust, the  rain  becomes  more  violent  and  regular;  audit 
continues  so  till  the  beginning  of  November,  when  stormy 
weather  takes  place,  and  the  v.ind  shifts  to  the  north-east. 
The  weather  continues  moderate,  with  respect  to  tcinpcra- 
ture  and  rain,  till  the  middle  of  March,  wiien  the  hot  sea- 
son commences.  To  the  south  of  the  Godavery,  the  cli- 
mate of  the  Circars  is  different  in  some  respects.  During 
January  and  February  the  wind  blows  along  the  shore 
strong  from  the  south  ;  and  as  the  sea  breezes  set  in  regu- 


larly every  day,  the  temperature  is  moderate.  In  March, 
the  hot  season  commences  ;  and  as  the  wind  blows  from 
the  west  over  a  loose,  parched  soil,  and  along  the  sandy  and 
almost  dry  bed  of  the  Krishnah,  the  temperature  is  most  op- 
pressive ;  the  thermometer  being  sometimes  raised,  near 
the  mouth  of  that  river,  to  110°  for  several  days,  even  in 
the  house,  and  seldom  falling  under  105°.  In  the  low 
country  of  the  Arcot  district  of  the  Carnatic,  during  the 
hot  season,  the  thermometer,  under  the  corner  of  a  tent, 
rises  to  100°,  and,  when  exposed  to  the  sun,  to  120°.  If 
the  annual  heat  at  London  be  considered  as  represented  by 
1000,  that  of  Madras  will  be  1565,  and  in  July  1349;  and 
if  the  cold  in  January  in  London  be  considered  as  repre- 
sented by  1000,  that  at  Madras,  during  the  same  month, 
will  be  491.  Taking  the  average  of  the  whole  year,  the 
heat  of  Madras  is  less  than  that  of  Calcutta.  In  January 
the  thermometer  is  about  70°  ;  this  is  the  lowest  tempera- 
ture: the  highest  is  in  July,  when  the  thermometer  is 
about  91°. 

The  soil  of  Hindostan  exhibits  fewer  varieties  than  might 
be  expected  in  such  a  vast  tract  of  country.  In  the  whole 
of  that  district  which  is  watered  by  the  Ganges,  the  most 
prevalent  soil  is  a  rich  black  n)ould,  evidently  of  alluvial 
origin.  No  other  soil  appears  between  the  Tipporah  hills 
on  the  east,  and  the  district  of  Burdwana  on  the  west,  nor 
below  Dacca  and  Boileah  to  the  notth  ;  nor  is  there  any 
substance  so  coarse  as  gravel,  either  in  the  Delta,  or  near- 
er the  sea  than  400  miles  along  the  course  of  tlie  Ganges 
at  Oudauulla.  At  this  place,  a  rocky  point,  evidently 
stretching  from  the  base  of  the  neighbouring  hills,  projects 
into  the  river.  In  other  parts  of  Bengal  and  the  adjacent 
provinces,  there  is  a  considerable  extent  of  clayey  soil ; 
and  that  this  was  the  original  soil,  where  the  black  mould 
is  now  found,  is  proved  by  the  appearance  of  the  beds  of 
the  rivers,  which  are  of  clay.  The  substratum  of  the  soil 
in  this  part  of  Hindostan  Proper  is  in  many  places  calcare- 
ous;  in  others  clay;  and  in  a  few  instances  rocky.  The 
soil  of  the  Punjab  resembles  that  which  chiefly  prevails  in 
Bengal,  and  is  equally  fertile.  As  we  approach  to  the 
south-west  into  Sinde  and  Guzerat,  the  soil  becomes  more 
sandy.  In  Malwah,  it  is  a  deep,  black,  rich  mould.  Of 
this  kind  of  soil  there  is  one  variety,  named  by  the  natives 
eyrey,  which  is  deemed  very  unhealthy.  The  whole  of  the 
jjlains  of  Chitteldroog,  in  the  Mysore,  which  is  10  miles 
from  north  to  south,  arid  4  from  east  to  west,  consists  of 
this  kind  of  black  mould  to  a  great  depth.  The  provinces 
of  Gundwana  and  Orissa  contain  the  largest  proportion  of 
poor  unproductive  soil,  perhaps,  in  all  Hindostan.  To  the 
south  of  these  provinces,  the  soil  near  the  coasts  both  of 
Malabar  and  Coromandel  is  sandy,  and  generally  of  a  poor 
quality.  It  is  more  fertile,  however,  as  the  mountains  are 
approached.  In  the  province  of  Malabar,  the  soil  at  the 
foot  of  the  low  hills  which  intervene  between  the  sea  and 
the  Ghauts,  is  a  red  clay,  or  brick  earth.  On  the  Coro- 
mandel side,  the  sandy  soil  continues  nearly  to  the  foot  of' 
the  eastern  Gliauts.  The  soil  on  the  Table-land,  and  also 
in  the  extreme  southern  provinces  of  India,  is  of  variouf 
quality  ;  but,  in  general,  a  loam,  on  rock,  very  fertile. 

CHAP.  IV. 

Different  Tenures  of  Landed  Profierly — Agriculture— \Vct 
and  Dry  Lands — Produce — Wheat,  iS'c. — Rice — Sugar- 
Cotton — Indigo — Po/i/iy — Tobacco— Mode  of  Harvest- 
ing— Imfilcmrnts Pasture Cattle Mil!;,    Butter— 

Shccli — State  of  the  .dgricullural  Classes. 
It  is  foreign  to  the  nature  and  object  of  this  article,  and 
would  extend  it  far  beyond  its  proper  limits,  to  enter  fully 
into  the  subject  of  the  landed  tenure  in  Ilindostan,  especial- 
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ly  as,  •wiih  respect  to  some  points  of  it,  there  is  consider- 
able difference  of  opinion  anioiii;  the  best  inlorincd  autiiors. 
We  alliiilc  parlicuiuily  lo  the  dispute  which  was  for  a  long 
timi;  earned  on  rcjj.irdini;  llie  ri^;hls  and  original  character 
of  the  zemindars.  Tlitle  can  be  no  doubt,  thai,  in  the 
most  ancient  lime  of  Hindoo  history,  the  piopi.riy  of  the 
land  was  vested  in  the  sovereign  ;  and  llic  opinion,  that  the 
zemindars  were  mtrtly  collectors  of  the  revenue,  seems  llic 
jiioie  probable.  Indeed,  there  is  a  common  saying  among 
the  Mahraltas,  "  that  the  daughter  belongs  to  her  parents, 
but  ihc  land  to  the  king." 

Our  most  accurate  source  of  information  on  tlie  subject 
of  the  tenure  of  land  in  Ilindoslan,  beluie  the  arrival  of 
the  Mahoniedan  conqucrois,  is  dcrivud  iioiii  the  Iiislitutts 
of  Mcnoii:  these  were  drawn  up  about  1300  years  before 
Christ.  In  these  Inslitules  there  arc  vciy  minute  and  par- 
ticular regulations  on  the  subject  of  the  rent  of  land,  from 
■which  it  appears,  that  the  sovereign  in  most  parts  was  the 
proprietor.  The  medium  rent  was  estimated  at  a  sixth 
j)artofits  produce;  but  it  varied  considerably,  according 
to  the  degree  and  cjuantity  of  labour  which  the  natuie  of 
the  soil  and  other  circumstances  required.  If  the  lands 
^vere  very  unfertile,  and  necessarily  required  a  very  con- 
siderable degree  of  labour,  only  an  eighth  or  a  twelfth  of 
the  produce  was  taken.  Under  the  pressure  of  great 
difficulty  or  danger  in  the  state,  as  in  tlie  case  of  invasion 
or  war,  the  fourth  part  of  the  produce  was  collected  as  rent. 
In  every  instance,  the  Institutes  expressly  enacted,  that 
^vhat  remained  should  belong  to  the  Ilyot,  or  cultivator. 
This  rent  was,  in  the  roost  ancient  times,  paid  in  kind,  but 
afterwards  it  was  paid  in  kind  or  money. 

The  produce  of  the  crop  was  ascertained  as  nearly  as 
possible  before  the  harvest  commenced,  in  the  presence  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  village,  by  skilful  and  imp  irtial  per- 
sons, who,  in  the  adjustment  of  their  business,  were  ma- 
terially aided  by  a  reference  to  the  produce  of  former 
years,  as  recorded  by  the  accountant  of  the  village.  As 
these  persons  were  appointed  by  the  collectors  of  the  rent 
for  government,  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  Ryots,  if 
ihey  were  not  satisfied  with  the  estimate  of  the  crop,  to 
iTiake  another  survey  by  people  of  their  own  choice  ;  and 
if  the  estimates  differed  much,  a  third  survey  was  made 
under  the  direction  of  the  village  officers.  The  share  of 
the  cultivator  was  greatest  on  the  plantation  or  garden 
culture,  on  account  of  the  very  great  labour  in  the  ma- 
liagemem,  and  the  distance  and  hazard  of  carrying  the 
produce  to  market.  The  rent  of  this  land,  as  well  as 
that  levied  on  the  small  grains,  was  always  paid  in  mo- 
ney, and  was  fixed.  Those  lands  which  required  artificial 
means  to  water  them  paid  a  smaller  portion  of  rent  than 
those  which  were  fertilized  by  the  periodical  rains. 

There  were,  however,  certain  portions  of  land  attached 
to  each  village,  which  paid  no  rent  to  the  soverci.-;n,  or 
only  a  very  low  rent.  These  wcie  small  allotments  for 
the  support  of  the  Pagoda  EstablishiTicnt  and  their  priests; 
for  charitable  uses,  such  as  keeping  up  the  choultries  ;  for 
the  accommodation  of  travellers  ;  and  for  the  support  of 
the  Brahmins  and  bards.  After  the  Mahomedan  conquest, 
allotments  of  land  were  also  for  the  support  of  their  tem- 
ples, burying:  places,  and  tnoiiks,  and  for  furnishing  the 
lights  which  it  is  customary  to  luirn  ;  t  Mahomedan  tombs. 
The  local  officers  ot  government  had  also  allotments  of 
rent-free  lands.  But  the  allotment  to  the  different  village 
servants  was  most  characteristic  of  the  ancient  Hindoo 
constitution,  and  therefore  rec|uir  s  to  be  particuhrly  no- 
ticed. It  is  thus  described  in  the  I'ifih  Report  on  the  Af- 
fairs of  the  East  India  Company,  already  reierred  to:  "A 
village,  geotrraphically  considered,  is  a  tract  of  country 
comprising  some  hiindrcds  or  thousands  of  acres  of  ara- 


ble and  waste  land.  Politically  viewed,  it  resembles  a  cor- 
poration or  township,  lis  proper  cstablishtiu  ni  of  officers 
and  servants  consists  ol  the  loliowing  descriptions  :  The 
Poiail,  or  head  inhabiianl,  who  has  the  general  superin- 
tendence of  the  affairs  of  the  village,  settles  the  disputes 
of  the  inhabitants,  attends  to  the  police,  and  performs  the 
duty  of  collecting  the  duties  wilhin  his  village.  The  Cur- 
nani,  who  keeps  the  accounts  of  cultivation,  and  registers 
every  thing  connected  with  it.  The  Talliar  and  Totic  ; 
the  duly  of  the  former  appearing  to  consist  m  gaining  in- 
i'ormalion  of  crimes  and  offences,  and  in  escorting  and 
protecting  persons  travelling  from  one  village  to  another; 
the  province  of  the  laiter  appearing  lo  be  more  immedi- 
ately confined  to  the  village,  consisting,  among  other  du- 
ties, in  guarding  the  crops  and  assisting  in  measuring 
them.  The  boundary-man,  who  preserves  the  limits  of 
the  village,  or  gives  evidence  respecting  them  in  cases  of 
dispute.  The  superinlcndant  of  the  tanks  and  water- 
course distributes  ihe  water  for  the  purposes  of  agricul- 
ture. The  Brahmin,  who  performs  the  village  worship. 
The  schoolmaster,  who  is  seen  teaching  the  children  in 
the  villages  to  read  and  write  in  the  said.  The  Calendar 
Brahmin,  or  astrologer,  who  proclaims  the  lucky  or  unpro- 
piiious  periods  for  sowing  or  threshing.  The  smith  and 
the  carpenter,  who  manufacture  the  implements  of  agri- 
culture, and  build  the  dwelling  of  the  Ryot.  The  potman, 
or  potter.  The  washer-man.  The  barber.  The  cow- 
keeper,  who  looks  alter  the  cattle.  The  doctor.  The 
dancing-girl,  who  attends  at  rejoicings.  The  musician 
and  the  poet." — Such  was  the  establisliment  of  a  village 
in  all  parts  of  Hindostan  during  the  independence  of  the 
native  Hindoo  governments,  and  such  it  is  at  present  in 
some  parts.  To  all  the  members  of  this  establishment  a 
certain  portion  of  land  was  allotted,  according  to  their 
rank  and  the  importance  of  their  duties.  Besides  these 
allotments  to  them,  the  Pagoda  establishment,  the  choul- 
tries, the  local  officers  of  government,  &c.  they  were  each 
cnliiled  lo  certain  small  shares  of  the  crops  of  the  village, 
which  were  set  apart  for  them  previously  to  the  division 
of  the  produce  between  the  sovereign  and  the  cultivator. 
The  Mahomedans  also  made  large  grants  of  land,  under 
the  name  of  Saghires,  to  such  officers  as  were  high  in  * 
civil  and  military  rank. 

The  most  jjiobable  opinion,  as  we  have  before  stated,  is, 
that  the  zemindars  were  only  the  collectors  of  the  reve- 
nue ;  but  in  process  of  time,  taking  advantage  of  the  weak 
and  unsettled  state  of  the  Hindoo  governments,  they 
claimed  and  exercised  all  the  rights  of  absolute  properly 
over  the  land.  In  this  character,  the  British  government 
have  deemed  it  prudent,  and  a  matter  of  policy,  to  recog- 
nise them. 

One  of  the  principal  and  favourite  objects  with  the  Em- 
peror Acbar  was,  to  make  a  survey  of  the  whole  lands  of 
his  empire.  After  this  was  done,  he  fixed  the  land  rent 
at  a  fourth  part  of  the  valued  produce,  which  they  deem- 
ed equal  to  a  half  of  the  produce,  if  taken  in  kind.  Only 
one-lourth  was  taken  from  garden  produce.  For  the  pur- 
])ose  of  carrying  this  plan  of  revenue  into  effect,  an  offi- 
cer was  appointed  to  reside  in  every  village,  whose  duty 
it  was  to  inquire  into  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of 
tlie  Ryot,  and  another  officer  who  was  bound  to  protect 
the  Ryot  against  the  injustice  of  the  zemindars  or  collec- 
tors. In  order  to  understand  the  reason  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  ihe  first  efficer,  it  is  proper  to  remark,  that,  in  the 
lime  of  Acbar,  as  well  as  at  present,  in  most  parts  of  Hin- 
dostan, a  system  similar  to  that  of  the  metayer  system  of 
France  prevailed.  The  Emperor  also  caused  regular 
rent-rolls  to  be  made  out  and  kept  by  the  officer  whose 
duty  it  was  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  Ryot.    In  short, 
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he  revived  the  ur.'jient  system  of  the  Hindoos  with  re- 
gard to  landed  properly.  It  deserves  to  be  noticed,  that 
the  term  zeniinUar  occurs  only  twice  in  the  institutes  of 
Acbar. 

Having  thu?  given  a  general  account  of  the  nature  of 
the  tenure  ot  landed  properly  as  it  existed  during  the 
most  early  periods  ot  Hindoo  his'.ory,  and  as  it  was  reviv- 
ed by  il.e  Eirperor  Acbar,  it  may  be  proper  to  describe 
u  as  it  exists  at  present  in  different  parts  of  Hindostan. 
In  Bengal  a  large  portion  of  the  landed  properly  is  held 
'ly  the  zemindars,  and  the  zemindarics  are  very  extensive. 
Tl>e  zemindary  of  Barduan  comprises  nearly  32SO  miles, 
being  about  7o  miles  long,  and  45  broad.  This,  however, 
is  in  fact  the  property  of  government,  as  the  Rajah  who 
holds  it  pays  a  very  high  rent  for  it.  The  zemindary  of 
Rauj-eshy  comprehends  12,909  square  miles.  In  Bahar 
the  zemindaries  are  comparatively  small,  there  being  but 
three  principal  zemindars.  The  most  ancient  zemindary 
in  this  part  of  Hindostan  is  that  of  Bissunpoor,  in  the 
Burdwan  district  of  Bengal.  It  appears  from  good  au- 
thority to  have  been  in  possession  of  the  present  proprie- 
tor's family  lor  upwards  of  1100  years,  the  present  ze- 
mindar having  a  list  of  55  successive  Rajahs  who  held 
it  in  regular  succession.  Its  area  comprises  1255  square 
miles. 

When  the  Northern  Circars  were  acquired  by  the  Bri- 
tish, they  consisted  of  zemindary  lands  and  havellie  lands. 
The  former  were  situated  in  the  hill  country,  and  in  the 
plains  between  the  hills  and  the  sea.  The  zemindars  who 
possessed  them  were  surrounded  by  military  tenants,  who 
held  their  lands  on  the  feudal  tenure  of  personal  service. 
The  latter,  not  being  so  well  secured  by  the  nature  of  the 
country,  seem  to  have  been  more  quiet,  and  more  disposed 
to  encourage  agriculture  ;  accordingly  they  farmed  their 
lands  to  the  Ryots,  on  annual  or  longer  leases,  for  rent 
paid  either  in  kind  or  money  ;  one  or  more  villages  or 
districts,  and  sometimes  entire  zemindaries,  were  thus 
leased  out.  The  havellie  lands  consisted  of  the  demesne 
lands  of  the  Circar  or  government;  they  constituted  a 
large  portion  of  the  northern  Circars.  After  the  usual 
deductions  were  made  from  the  crops  of  these  lands  for 
the  Pagodas,  Sec.  the  government  possessed  the  right  to 
certain  proportions  of  the  remainder.  But  in  order  to  ob- 
tain this  proportion  with  the  least  trouble,  a  whole  Circar 
was  rented  to  one  individual ;  the  more  ancient  custom, 
however,  was  to  let  the  land  in  smaller  portions. 

In  the  Jaghire,  there  were  lands  held  as  inheritance 
from  father  to  son,  called  meerass  lands,  and  lands  held 
by  the  pyacarries,  or  subtenants.  For  some  time,  it  was 
matter  of  doubt  whether  the  mcerassadars  had  a  proprie- 
tary right  in  the  soil  or  not ;  but  this  question  was  set  to 
rest  by  Mr.  Place  in  the  year  1799,  who  proved  that  they 
possessed  this  right,  originally  derived  from  the  sovereign, 
to  whom  they  paid  a  certain  proportion  of  the  pioduce,  as 
the  tenure  on  which  they  held  their  land  ;  that  they  could 
sell,  mortgage,  and  bequeath  their  land  ;  and  that,  till  the 
period  of  the  Mahomedan  conquest,  they  were  described, 
in  the  Malabar  language,  by  the  term  Caniatc/iij,  com- 
pounded of  cani,  land,  and  atchij-,  heritage.  The  pyacar- 
ries, who  were  called  strangers  by  the  meerassadars,  un- 
ier  whom  they  held  their  lands,  seem  to  have  had  a  life 
properly  in  them,  receiving,  however,  only  about  45  per 
cent,  of  the  produce.  Such  were  the  resident  pyacarries; 
but  there  were  other  pyacarries,  who  seen^  to  have  had 
meerass  lands  in  one  village,  and  to  have  taken  lands  on 
lifj  rent,  or  sometimes  only  from  year  to  year,  in  an- 
other. These  pyacarries  were  allowed  50  per  cent,  of 
ihe  produce. 

In  the  provinces  of  Canara  and  Malabar,  the  tenure  of 


lands  is  very  ancient,  and  is  clearly  pointed  out  by  a  se- 
nes  ol  regular  deeds,  which  have  a  very  striking  resem- 
blance  in  both  these  provinces.  Land  formed  a  clear  pri- 
vale  property,  more  independent  and  perfect  in  its  tenure 
than  even  in  England,  and  it  still  remains  so.  It  is  possess- 
ed either  by  a  single  individual,  or  by  a,number  in  partner- 
ship, each  of  whom  possesses  an  equally  inalienable  right 
in  the  estate.  In  Canara  there  are  three  kinds  of  occu- 
piers :  those  who  hold  under  the  nair  mul  guerry  tenure; 
under  the  shud  mul  guerry  tenure  ;  and  the  chalic  guer- 
ries.  The  land  held  under  the  first  tenure  descends  to  the 
heirs  at  law,  and  is  inalienable.  In  cases  of  the  non-pay- 
ment of  taxes,  or  of  mortgage,  it  reverts  to  the  owner  as 
soon  as  he  satislies  government,  or  the  Mutgollc.  Under 
this  tenure,  land  is  not  even  forfeited  where  the  owner's 
life  is  taken  away  by  the  laws  of  the  country,  but  passes 
immediately  to  the  heir  at  law.  On  the  failure  of  heirs  it 
reverts  to  government;  but  is  always  granted  to  indivi- 
duals on  the  payment  of  a  few  years'  rent.  In  some  in- 
stances the  proprietors  hold  immediately  of  the  govern- 
ment;  but  their  proprietary  rights  are  not  in  the  small- 
est degree  lessened  by  th:s  circumstance.  The  shud  mul 
guerries,  or  tenants  lor  ever,  are  in  fact  lesser  proprietors, 
holding  under  those  just  described;  they  can,  however, 
give  up  their  lands  to  the  latter,  who  are  bound  to  reim- 
burse them  for  the  improvements  they  have  made  ;  and 
in  case  the  tenants  for  ever  die  wilhout  heirs,  their  lands 
revert  to  the  superior  landlord.  Chalic  guerries  are  te- 
nants at  will,  who  hold  under  the  lesser  proprietors.  The 
tenants  for  ever,  as  well  as  the  tenants  at  will,  pay  a  fixed 
rem,  either  in  money  or  in  grain;  and  never  by  a  share  oi 
the  crop,  as  in  the  other  parts  of  the  British  possessions 
m  India,  where  fixed  rents  exist. 

Private  property  in  land  in  Malabar,  where  it  has  rest- 
ed, from  the  most  remote  times,  on  a  tenure  as  well  de- 
fined, extensive,  and  secure,  as  in  Canara,  is  called  jum- 
mum,  a  word  which  signifies   birthright.     In  one  respect, 
indeed,  these   lands  differ  from  the  lands  of  the  greater 
proprietors  in  this   latter  province  ;  for  in  Malabar  they 
may  become  forfeited  by  acts  of  treason  to  the  sovereign. 
In  the  event  of  the  proprietor  having  no  legal  heirs,  he 
possesses  the  right  of  adoption,  which  prevents  his  land 
Irom  escheating  to  the  government.     In  mortgaging  lands 
in  Malabar,  there  are  some  peculiarities.     The  proprietor 
receives  from  the   mortgagee   two  thirds  of  the  produce 
or  rent  of  the  estate,  and  retaining  an  interest  in  the  land 
itself;   when  he  loses  this  interest,  he  ceases  to  be  a  pro- 
prietor.    There  are  tv.  o  other  modes  of  transferring  land, 
which,  however,  are  very  little  different  Irom  that  just  de- 
scribed.    In  all  cases  the  mortgagee  accounts  to  the  pro- 
prietor for  the  surplus  of  rent  above  the  interest  lo  which 
he  is  entitled.     If  the  proprietor  is  under  the  necessity  of 
raising  further  sums  on  his  land,  there  are  other  forms  of 
deeds  established  by  the  custom  and  laws  of  the  country, 
by  which  he  alienates   so   much   more  of  his  proprietary 
right ;  and,  in   many   instances,  the   money  advanced  on 
mortgage   bears   a   value   so   nearly  equal  lo  that  of  the 
estate,  that  the  proprietor  at  length  "  has  nothing  left  him 
but  a   handful  of  rice,  or  a  measure  of  grain,"  as  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  title.     In  some  parts  of  Malabar  the 
option  of  redemption  is  in  the   mortgagee;  in  others,  in 
the  proprietor.     Where  the  former  has  a  right  to  refase 
the  redemption,  and  has  long  been  in  possession,  there  is 
another  species  of  contract,  by  which  the  land  is  transfer- 
red  to   the  mortgagee  as  a   kind  of  freehold.     All  these 
kinds  of  contract  must  be  executed  previously  to  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  deed  called  oltilter,  by  which  the  proprietor 
absolutely  transfers  his  property.     There  are  several  de- 
scriptions of  tenure  by  which  lands  are  granted  in  lease. 
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According  to  one  of  ihem,  llie  pioiiiictor  icccivcs  a  sum 
ol  money  in  addiiion  lo  iiis  rent;  llic  lenanl  retaining  so 
inutli  of  ilic  l.iiier  as  will  cover  the  interest  of  the  mo- 
niy  ailvaiiccil.  Under  another  Isind  of  leas.-liold  tenure, 
tile  interest  of  the  money  and  tlic  lent  are  considered  se- 
curity lor  each  other.  Lands  are  also  let  lor  a  number  ol 
)ears  for  a  (^loss  sum  advanced  by  the  tenant  on  his  entry 
to  the  larni.  In  those  cases  in  which  the  land  requires 
improvement,  the  tenant  binds  himseit' to  impiove  it,  par- 
ticularly to  inclose  it  with  mud-walls,  and  pl.inl  it  with  pro- 
ductive trees,  and  erect  the  necessary  buildinijs  upon  it  ; 
and  the  proprietor,  in  consideration  ol  thoie  improvements, 
grants  a  lease  tor  a  certain  number  of  years,  which.  lio\y- 
cer,  is  generally  extended,  if  the  tenant  has  fuUilled  his 
contiacl  Tiie  buildmgs  and  plantations  arc  so  far  the  pro- 
perty ol  the  tenant  that  he  can  mortgage  them.  Tncrc 
IS  also  A  simple  lease,  when  the  rent  is  annual  cr  for  a  de- 
finite term.  The  general  price  of  hind  is  20  years'  pur- 
chase. As  the  Hindoo  law  requires  that  property  should 
descend  to  all  the  male  children  of  a  family,  and  admits 
adoption,  it  is  evident  that  land  would  he,  in  the  course  of 
time,  divided  and  subdivided  into  portions  not  worth  pos- 
sessin.ii,  were  not  some  measure  adopted  lo  elude  the  law. 
Accordingly,  it  is  the  general  practice  ihroui^li  the  l^enin- 
sula  lo  preserve  the  original  propel ty  nominally  entire  as 
long  as  possible,  by  letting  it  stand  in  the  names  of  those 
who  have  the  greatest  shares  in  it.  They  manage  it  for 
the  rest, each  receiving  his  portion  of  the  grain  it  yields. 
The  various  tenures  which  we  have  described  exist  in  the 
greatest  purity  in  the  southern  provinces  ol  the  Penin- 
sula, situated  below  the  Ghauts,  which  were  last  invaded; 
and  it  is  on  this  account,  as  cxliibiting  the  most  genuine 
viewot  the  tenure  of  landed  property  among  the  Hindoos, 
that  we  have  dwelt  thus  long  on  the  state  of  landed  pro- 
perly in  Canara  and  Malabar.  There  is  no  evidence  in 
the  history  of  the  Hindoos,  from  the  reign  of  their  first 
princes  till  the  downfall  of  the  Hindoo  sovereignty,  that 
any  ol  the  landed  rights  which  have  been  enumerated  and 
described  were  ever,  in  the  smallest  degree,  impaired,  or 
ever  questioned. 

Besides,  however,  these  tenures  in  tliis  part  of  India, 
which,  it  will  be  observed,  are  entirely  exempt  from  the 
claims  or  control  of  zemindars,  there  were  lands  held  by 
Polygars,  who.  in  many  respects,  resemble  the  zemindars 
of  the  Northern  Circars.  The  Polygars'  terrritory,  as  it  is 
called,  is  situated  principally  between  the  ICihand  1 1th  de- 
grees ol  latitude,  and  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Tanjore  and 
the  sea,  and  on  the  west  by  Dindigui.  The  origin  of  the  pro- 
prietary rights  and  power  of  the  Polygars  may  be  traced  to 
the  same  causes  which  produced  the  zemindars  of  the 
Northern  Circars.  They  were,  in  fact,  military  chieftains, 
who  obtained  their  power  and  landed  propcny  by  force, 
and  preserved  it  by  the  numbers  and  strength  of  their  vas- 
sals. Of  these  there  were, in  the  Polygar  countries  of  My- 
sore, three  descriptions  :  the  first  consisted  of  those  who 
were  paid  entirely  in  money  ;  the  second  of  those  who 
possessed  lands  on  service-tenure,  but  who,  being  also 
tarmcrs  of  other  lands,  seldom  regarded  their  service- 
lands  as  of  much  consequence  ;  the  third  description  con- 
sisted of  such  as  confined  themselves  to  the  cultivation 
of  their  service-lands.  These  vassals  were  called  peons; 
and  the  common  allowance  of  a  common  peon  was  a  field 
valued  at  the  rent  ol  6  pagodas.  The  head  peon,  who 
could  bring  in  10,  50,  or  100  common  peons,  had  a  piece 
of  land  of  from  9  to  2  4  pagodas  rent. 

In  the  Tinnevelly  district,  there  arc  three  kinds  of  te- 
nure, viz.  villages,  of  which  the  absolute  proprietary  right 
is  chiefly  held  by  Brahmins  ;  villages,  of  which  the  abso- 
lute proprietary  right  is  chiefly  held  bv  soodra  inhabitants; 


and  thirdly,  villages,  which  having  gone  to  waste,  soodra 
inhabitants  were  invited  to  occupy  and  cultivate  them. 
The  lands  under  llie  first  tenure,  though  nominally  vested 
in  the  Brahmins,  in  fact  belong  to  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  village  ;  and  no  transfer  is  rated  that  is  not  approved, 
and  sanc'.ioned  by  every  one  of  thcni.  At  stated  periods, 
a  new  division  of  these  lands  takes  pl.ice  by  a  l:iiul  of 
lottery  ;  the  object  of  which  seems  to  be,  in  the  first 
place,  to  prevent  any  proprietor's  right  being  estal)lished 
tq  any  particular  spot;  and,  secondly,  to  allord  every  in- 
habitant the  chance  of  occupying  the  fertile  as  well  as 
the  less  lertile  parts  of  the  land.  The  villages  under  the 
second  kind  of  tenure,  resemble  those  under  the  first,  ex- 
cept that  in  the  former,  the  influence  of  the  Brahmin  pre- 
dominates, wlio  will  not  permit  the  soodra  to  interfere  in 
his  village.  The  last  kind  of  tenure  comprises  all  those 
lands  which  the  inhabitants  are  not  considered  at  liberty 
to  sell  ;  they  form  a  large  proportion  of  the  district,  and 
arc  generally  occupied  by  the  soodras.  The  land  of  each 
individual  is  fixed,  there  being  no  nsw  distribution  of  it  at 
any  time.  EjcIi  Ryot  cultivates  Ins  own  land  as  long  a« 
he  possesses  the  means  ;  if  these  fail  him,  he  mortgages 
his  right  ol  cultivation  till  he  regains  the  means.  VVheti 
the  supply  of  water  is  deficient,  all  the  inhabitants  assem- 
ble, and  having  determined  the  extent  of  land  that  maybe 
cultivated,  according  to  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  tanks, 
Sec.  apportion  it  out  to  each,  with  reference  to  the  extent 
of  land  lie  holds. 

Ill  Tanjore,  there  arc  also  three  descriptions  of  tenure; 
first,  individual  possession;  when  villages  belong  to  a  sin- 
gle individual,  who  either  cultivates  ihcm  himself  by  his 
slaves,  or  entrusts  them  to  labourers,  who  receive  part  of 
the  produce  as  their  wages.  The  second  description  re- 
lates to  lands  possessed  by  two  or  more  individu  .Is, 
each  of  whom  has  the  same  rights  in  his  individual  share 
as  those  who  hold  under  the  first  tenure,  have  in  entire 
villages.  The  third  tenure  is  possession  in  copartnery, 
under  which  the  partners  may  cultivate  their  shares  them- 
selves, cultivate  the  whole  jointly,  employ  labourers,  or 
commit  their  management  to  one  of  themselves.  In  all 
these  cases  the  produce  is  divided  in  proportion  to  the 
shares  held. 

We  have  thus  given  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  various  te- 
nures by  which  landed  property  is  held  in  most  parts  of 
Hiiidostan  :  they  are  all  comprized  under  the  icrm  /wiCah 
tenure,  or  tenure  of  hereditary  possession.  There  arc 
other  lands,  however,  denominated  coss  and  comar  lands. 
The  former  are  very  extensive  in  some  parts  of  India,  con- 
sisting of  such  lands,  as  having  been  neglected,  or  entirely 
depopulated,  in  consequence  of  the  oppression  of  the  col- 
lectors, are  under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  gov- 
ernment. The  comar  lands  are  also  very  common  ;  they 
consist  of  such  as  having  no  native  tenants,  are  cultivated 
by  contract;  the  zemindar  ordaining  to  the  cultivator  the 
necessary  capital,  and  receiving  an  equal  share  of  the  crop 
as  well  as  interest  for  the  inoney  advanced. 

By  the  act  of  perpetual  settlement,  as  it  is  called,  the 
East  India  Company  not  only  confirmed  the  zemindars  in 
their  proprietary  right  to  the  land,  on  condition  of  paying 
the  value  of  a  certain  part  of  the  produce,  but  they  also 
fixed  the  rent  to  be  paid  in  kind  lay  the  Ryots.  In  no 
other  respect  have  they  interfered  with  the  landed  tenure 
of  India. 

In  the  preceding  illustrations,  the  rent  of  land  has  been 
stated  generally  to  be  a  certain  part  of  the  produce,  paid 
either  in  kind  or  in  money.  In  those  parts  of  Hindosian 
where  agriculture  flourishes  most,  the  average  rent  of 
wheat  land,  calculated  by  the  stipulated  portion  of  the  ave- 
rage produce,  taken  at  an  average  price,  is  about  19s.  the 
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iingUsh  acre.  The  rent  of  sandy  loams,  which  can  be  ir- 
Tigaied  with  little  trouble  or  expense,  reckoned  the  most 
favourable  for  the  cultivation  of  rice,  let,  in  the  Coimbetoor 
district,  lor  tliree  or  four  guineas  per  acre  ;  if  they  are  of 
interior  quality,  the  rent  does  not  amouiu  to  /.  I  per  acre. 
In  other  parts  of  this  province,  good  rice  land  lets  for 
I.  2,  Ts.  per  acre;  the  worst  for  lis.  4d.  ;  and  dry  field 
land  from  5s.  lOd.  to  Is.  6d.  per  acre.  Land  in  Bengal 
whicn  produces  two  crops,  one  of  rice,  and  the  other  of 
mustard,  or  pulse,  lets  lor  about  a  rupee  and  a  half  per  bc- 
gah,  or  about  1  Is.  3d.  per  acre.  That  which  produces 
one  crop,  at  three-fourths  of  a  rupee  per  begah.  Good 
soil  ht  lor  kitchen  gardens,  paysarent  of  from  12s.to21s. 
per  acre,  in  some  parts  of  the  Mysore. 

'I'hese  statements  of  the  rent  of  different  kinds  of  lands, 
though  few,  and  applying,  for  the  most  part,  only  to  par- 
ticular uistricts,  are  sufficient  to  point  out  the  extreme 
diflcrence  ia  tlie  quantity  and  value  of  the  produce  of  laud, 
as  well  as  in  the  labour  necessary  to  render  it  fertile,  in 
various  parts  of  India  ;  for  the  rent  is  varied  according  to 
these  circumstances,  consiaered  jointly  or  separately. 

The  agriculture  of  Hindostan,  generally  speaking,  is  in 
a  very  rude  and  imperfect  state.  There  are,  however, 
districts  in  which  this  art  has  reached  a  state  of  improve- 
ment, not  inferior  to  that  in  which  it  exists  in  many  parts 
of  Europe.  Perhaps  the  Burdwan  district  of  Bengal  de- 
serves the  first  place  in  the  scale  of  agriculturul  excel- 
lence, and  the  province  of  Tanjore  the  second.  Many 
parts  of  the  province  of  Ailahabad,  and  especially  the  dis- 
trict of  Benares,  rank  nearly  on  a  level  with  Burdwan  and 
•Tanjore.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  of  Patna,  the 
capital  of  Bahar,  also,  the  husbandry  is  excellent ;  the 
fields  m  many  places  being  cultivated  with  such  nice  and 
minute  atieniion  as  to  resemble  gardens.  Travancore  is 
distinguished  lor  its  excellence  in  what  is  called  the  wet 
cultivation,  which  is  carried  to  such  a  degree  of  successful 
perfection,  that  the  whole  of  the  government  expenses, 
civil,  military,  and  religious,  are  defrayed  from  it  alone, 
witnout  drawing  any  thing  from  the  produce  of  the  dry- 
land cultivation.  The  agriculture  of  the  Circars  is  also 
good,  f'rom  this  province  and  Tanjore,  the  Carnatic  is 
frequently  supplied  with  grain  ;  the  Circars  being  esteem- 
ed iti  granary  during  the  north-easterly  monsoon,  end 
Tanjore  during  the  south  west  monsoon.  Formerly  the 
Punjab  exhibited  undoubted  proofs  of  good  husbandry,  and 
its  crops,  owing  to  this  and  the  natural  fertility  of  its 
soii,  were  abundant  ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  devasta- 
tion it  has  sustained,  and  the  number  of  petty  hostile 
slates  into  which  it  is  divided,  it  is  now  but  very  imper- 
fectly cultivated,  and  contains  a  large  proportion  of  land 
absolutely  waste  and  neglected.  That  p.  rt  of  Agra  which 
is  called  the  Doab  was  formerly,  like  the  Punjab,  cultiva- 
ted with  skill  and  success,  especially  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  Nabob  oi  Oude's  government.  Wiiile  it  was 
under  the  management  of  Almas  All  Khan,  and  at  pre- 
sent, its  cultivation  is  improvhig,as  indeed  is  the  case  with 
ail  those  parts  of  India  which  are  phiced  under  the  British 
authority.  In  the  Midnapoor  district  of  the  province  of 
Oriss;.,  improvements  have  lately  taken  place  in  agricul- 
ture ;  but  they  arise  rather  from  the  extreme  ease  with 
which  they  may  be  made,  than  from  the  superior  informa- 
tion or  activity  of  the  inhabitants.  The  other  parts  of  the 
Dei-an  in  which  the  agriculture  rises  above  the  level  of 
th;l  generally  practised  ir.  Hindostan  are,  the  low  districts 
ol  Avirungabad,  some  parts  of  Berar,  and  the  Circars,  al- 
ready mentioned.  In  the  south  of  India,  besides  Tanjore 
and  Travancore,  which  rank  in  the  highest  class,  the  in- 
dustry of  the  husbandman  in  the  ceded  districts  has  raised 
the  agriculture  of  this  province  to  a  considerable  degree  of 
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perfection  ;  and  they  aic  likely  stiil  farther  to  improve  it, 
in  consequence  of  the  excellent  regulations  introduced  by 
the  British.  In  no  part  of  India  has  the  husbandman  been 
obliged  to  struggle  with  greater  difficulties  in  the  im- 
provement of  his  land,  and  nowhere  has  he  surmounted 
them  more  completely  than  in  Canara.  The  larijest  por- 
tion oi  the  surlace  of  this  piovince  is  so  rocky  and  uneven 
that  nearly  all  the  agricultural  labour,  and  especially  the 
indispensable  previous  opeialiou  of  levelling  the  ground, 
must  be  performed  without  the  aid  of  cattle  ;  which,  in- 
deed, are  by  no  means  common.  And  even  after  the  land 
is  brought  into  a  state  of  cultivation,  it  would  soon  revert 
toils  original  character,  and  be  broken  up  by  the  torrent? 
from  the  mountains,  were  not  the  husbandman  constantly 
alert  and  active.  Notwithstanding  these  difficulties,  there 
every  where  appears  undoubted  proofs  of  good  husbandry, 
notmerely  in  the  quantity  produced,  but  also  in  the  neat- 
ness of  the  culture,  and  the  regularity  and  method  with 
which  it  is  carried  on.  This  may  in  a  great  degree  arise 
from  the  circumstance,  that  each  man  cultivates  his  own 
land,  however  small  ;  all  the  land  here,  as  has  been  already 
remarked,  being  private  property,  and  the  subdivisions  of 
that  properly  being  very  minute.  The  same  character  ap- 
plies to  the  husbandry  of  the  province  of  Malabar  ;  each 
proprietor  bestowing  on  his  little  spot  "all  that  minute 
labour  and  attention  which  is  so  important  to  Indian  hus- 
bandry." In  no  province  of  the  south  of  India  was  the 
husbandry  worse  than  in  Barramahal,  previously  to  the  in- 
troduction ol  the  permanent  settlement,  but  at  present  it 
is  very  respectable,  and  will  probably  improve.  The 
tract  of  land  in  North  Coimbetoor,  which  lies  near  Mutu 
and  Coleagala,  and  that  part  of  South  Coimbetoor  which 
stretches  alotig  the  banks  of  the  Amarawali,are  remarka- 
bly well  cultivated,  particularly  the  first  district,  in  which 
the  management  of  rice  is  equal  to  that  of  any  other  part 
of  India.  The  same  character  applies  to  the  rice  cultiva- 
tion in  the  vallies  of  Cochin.  From  this  sketch  of  the  gen- 
eral state  of  agriculture  in  Hindostan,  it  will  be  seen  that, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  that  of  the  south  of  India  is  supe- 
rior to  that  ot  Hindostan  Proper  ;  that  it  is  more  generally 
good  ;  and  that  the  husbandry  of  the  Decan  is  inferior 
both  to  that  of  Hindostan  Proper  and  the  south  of 
India. 

Overall  Hindostan,  as  in  every  country  that  lies  within 
the  tropics, or  only  a  little  beyond  them,  the  general  mode 
of  cultivation,  as  well  as  the  particular  crops  cultivated, 
must  depend  in  a  great  measure,  on  the  more  or  less  abun- 
dant and  regular  supply  of  wntcr.  Hence  arise  two  dis- 
tinct modes  of  cultivation  in  Hindostan,  besides  subdivi- 
sions of  these  modes.  The  two  leading  species  of  culti- 
vation are  denominated  nnnjali  and  jiunjah;  the  first  be- 
ing the  wet-grain  culture,  and  the  other  the  dry-grain  cul- 
ture. The  first  is  more  attended  to  than  the  second,  and 
is  deemed  more  valuable  and  beneficial.  The  grain  culti- 
vated on  nui'jah  lands  is  generally  only  of  one  kind,  or  at 
most  of  two,  and  is  consequently  cut  down  at  one  season  or 
two  ;  hence  the  produce  of  this  1  nd  can  be  stored,  watch- 
ed, and  sold,  with  much  greater  facility,  and  at  much  less 
expence,  than  the  other  kinds  uf  grain.  In  the  south  of 
India,  the  produce  of  nunjah  land  was  always  divided  be- 
tween the  government  and  the  cultivator.  Punjab  land 
is  in  almost  every  respect  the  reverse  of  this.  The  grains 
sown  on  this  land  are  very  numerous,  and  are  put  into  the 
ground  at  various  periods  :  the  produce  is  uncertain,  de- 
pending on  the  rain  that  falls.  The  gathering  of  the  crop 
must  lie  performed  at  different  times.  That  pan  of  it 
which  carries  the  grain  in  the  ears  must  be  reaped  at  one 
season,  and  that  which  carries  it  in  the  pod  at  another.  It 
frequently  happens  thfft  several  kinds  are  sown  together 
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in  ihc  same  field,  each  ripening  at  a  different  peiioJ  ;  and 
ifoneol  ihesc  be  cotton,  which  is  of  en  the  case,  il  must 
be  gathered  eviry  day  alter  the  plant  arrives  alfuU  growth. 
Hence  the  produce  being  uncertain,  and  the  labour  Rreat, 
the  revenue  exacted  by  government  from  piinjah  land  was 
uniformly  paid  in  money.  This  kind  of  land  appears  to 
have  been  brought  into  cultivation  after  the  nungah  land, 
as  it  generally  lies  at  a  considerable    distance   Ivom  the 

village.  .       ,  •      • 

Nungah  mail  pungah  is  a  species  of  nungah  cultivation, 
earned  on  cither  in  tiie  stubble  of  paddy  or  nungah  land, 
or  when,  from  an  acci<lental  delicicncy  of  water,  land  which 
is  usually  cultivated  with  rice  becomes  unfit  for  that  grain  ; 
in  these  cases,  the  cultivator,  availing  himself  of  the  mois- 
ture remaininR  in  the  ground,  or  of  the  water  that  may  be 
drawn  by  /licota/ia  lo  the  licld,  sows  the  best  kinds  ol  diy 
grain,  y^an/iycr,  or  tolical  lands,  are  lands  managed  ac- 
cording to  the  garden  culture,  in  which  the  more  valuable 
articles,  such  as  sugar  cane, tobacco,  chiiliea.,  8cc. ai c  i;iown. 
These  lands  are  generally  secured  against  a  failuie  of  water 
by  artificial  means. 

The  iiungah  lands  are  rendered  fit  for  wet-grain  cultiva- 
tion, by  the  oveillowing  of  the  rivers — by  canals  and  water 
courses  cut  from  the  riv<  is  and  streams,  for  the  purpose  of 
irrigating  thim — or  by  water  drawn  from  tanks  and  wells. 

1.  The  Ganges  and  its  branches  are  the  great  sources  of 
fertility  to  that  vast  tract  of  country  which  lies  near  their 
banks,  in  Hindostan  Proper.  In  consequence  of  the  rains 
which  fall  in  the  mountains  whence  it  springs,  this  river 
begins  to  ovciflow  its  batdis  in  the  low  country  in  the 
month  of  April.  Its  rise  is  at  first  gradual;  but  as  soon 
as  the  rainy  season  has  reached  the  low  couniry,  and  be- 
comes general,  it  rises  with  great  rapidity.  "  By  the  lat- 
ter end  of  July,  all  the  lower  parts  of  Bengal  are  over- 
flowed contiguous  to  the  Ganges  and  Brahmapootra,  and 
foim  an  inundation  of  more  than  100  miles  in  width."  By 
the  middle  of  August,  the  river  has  increased  upwards  of 
14  feet  at  Oada,  and  32  feet  at  Jcllinghy,  in  common  years. 
As  soon  as  the  rainy  season  ceases  in  the  mountains,  which 
is  about  the  middle  or  end  of  August,  the  Ganges  begins 
to  decrease  in  Bengal,  slowly  at  first,  like  its  rise,  till  the 
rains  cease  also  in  this  province.  It  is  easy  to  perceive, 
that  this  periodical  increase  of  the  Ganges  must  not  only 
have  formed  the  rich  alluvial  soil  ofthisparlof  Hindostan, 
and  must  every  year  deposit  on  it  materials  which  will 
serve  lo  keep  up  its  fertility,  but  must  also  picparc  the 
ground  for  those  crojis  which  require  on  it  cultivation, 
and  even  for  Ihose  which  would  not  thrive  and  repay  the 
husbandman  in  a  climate  so  hot,  and  at  other  seasons  so 
very  dry,  if  these  inundations  did  not  take  place.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  vise  of  the  Ganges  is  watched  with  great 
attention  and  anxiety  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
through  which  il  flows,  since  scarcity  or  famine  are  the 
consequences  of  a  failure  or  a  great  deficiency  of  its  iniin- 
dalion.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  its  inundation  is  unusually 
great,  the  corn  may  be  swept  away  and  destroyed  ;  but  this 
evil  is  generally  light  and  partial,  compared  wiih  the 
calamity  which  results  from  a  deficient  inundation.  The 
Ganges,  without  the  assistance  of  art,  waters  immense 
iracis  of  land,  and  renders  them  fit  for  the  wet  cultivation. 
In  former  limes,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  canals  were 
made  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  the  waters  of  the  Indus 
to  irrigate  the  lands,  as  well  as  for  the  purpose  of  internal 
communication  ;  and  a  canal  was  made  from  Juninah  to 
Delhi,  which  was  prob.,bly  used,  though  not  principally 
eonstrurted,  for  the  benefit  of  agviculluie.  But  neither  in 
Ihose  tiroes,  nor  at  present,  has  all  that  advantage  been 
taken  of  either  of  these  rivers,  particularly  of  the  Ganges, 
which  agriculture  might  derive  from  them. 


The  Punjab,  or  that  extensive  tract  of  country  which  is 
w:  ercd  b)  th'  eastern  branches  of  the  Indus,  is  not  entire- 
ly inundated  ..  '  enriched  by  this  river:  The  lov.-t  r  part 
only,  towards  Mulpan,  which  is  very  f\.\U  ileiiviiig  this 
benefit  to  ils  agriculture  from  the  periodical  rains  which 
fall  between  the  months  of  May  and  October.  The  lower 
part  ol  the  province  of  Sinde  is  also  inundated  by  the 
Indus.  Every  where  also  this  river  and  its  branches 
do  not,  unassisted  by  art,  greatly  or  extensively  benefit 
agriculture. 

2.  Though  artificial  inundation  from  the  Ganges  is  not 
carried  to  such  e.Ktent,  nor  conducted  with  so  much  skill 
as  it  miglit  be,  it  is  not  entirely  neglected.  In  the  Rohil- 
cund  territory  especially,  the  waters  of  this  river,  or  rather 
of  ihe  Ramgunja,  the  Goggra,  and  other  smaller  streams, 
which  flow  into  it,  and  intersect  this  district,  are  distributed 
over  its  surface  by  means  of  canals.  But  as  the  soil  in  al- 
most every  part  of  the  country  through  which  the  Ganges 
flows  is  naturally  rich  and  loamy,  the  inhabitants  are  not 
placed  under  such  an  absolute  necessity  of  having  re- 
course to  irrigation,  as  those  who  live  on  the  sandy  and 
parched  soil  of  the  lower  parts  of  the  province  of  Sinde. 
Accordingly,  in  this  province,  considerable  attention  is 
paid  to  iriigation  by  means  of  canals  and  water-courses. 
A  regular  s)stem  is  pursued,  and  a  fixed  tax  levied  by 
government  for  the  construction  and  repair  of  these  water- 
courses. Every  bii;ijah  of  land,  (one-third  of  an  acre,) 
pays  a  revenue  of  \\  to  SJ  rupees  for  the  water  with  which 
it  IS  supplied  by  a  canal  or  wheel.  One  wheel  is  capable 
of  watering  16  biggahs.  It  is  in  the  south  of  India,  how- 
ever, that  the  practice  of  rendering  land  fit  for  the  wet" 
cultivation,  by  means  of  canals  and  water-courses,  is  car- 
ried on  to  the  greatest  extent,  and  with  the  most  industry, 
skill,  and  success.  In  the  province  of  Coimbetoor,  there 
is  a  canal  from  the  river  Bhawani,  constructed  on  the  best 
principles,  as  well  as  executed  with  considerable  judgment, 
which  waters  a  narrow  space  of  ground,  1 5  Malabar  hours 
journey  in  length,  and  has  raised  the  rent,  and  increased 
the  produce  of  the  land  adjacent  very  much.  In  the  vi- 
cinity of  Seringapatam  there  are  many  excellent  canals, 
which  are  drawn  from  the  river  Cavery  along  the  windings 
of  the  hills  ;  the  intermediate  spaces  between  these  canals 
is  watered  by  branches.  The  water  of  the  Cavery  is  forced 
into  the  main  branches  by  means  of  dams  thrown  across  il, 
which  are  formed  of  large  blocks  of  granite.  The  whole 
must  have  been  executed  at  gieat  exijence,  and  is  a  work 
ol  very  great  labour  and  strength.  The  river,  whence 
these  canals  are  drawn,  is  made  nearer  the  sea,  to  answer 
still  more  important  and  beneficial  purposes  to  agricul- 
ture; for  it  is  in  consequence  of  the  water-courses  sent  off 
from  it  through  the  Tanjore,  that  this  province  is  entitled 
to  the  second  rank,  among  all  the  provinces  of  Hindostan, 
for  agriculture.  It  has  already  been  stated,  in  our  account 
of  that  river,  that,  opposite  lo  Trichinopoly  in  the  Carnatic, 
the  Cavery  divides  into  two  branches;  which,  about  13 
miles  lo  the  eastward  cJf  the  point  of  separation,  again  ap- 
proach; the  northern  branch,  however,  being  at  this  place 
20  feet  lower  than  the  southern ;  and  that  an  immense 
mound  is  formed,  to  prevent  the  waters  of  the  one  branch 
from  descendins";  into  those  of  the  other.  The  higher,  or 
southern,  branch  retains  the  name  of  the  Cavery.  From 
il  canals  are  conducted  in  ail  directions  ;  "  which,  by  means 
ol  embankments  and  reservoirs,  are  directrd  into  every 
field,  and  fertilize  a  tract  of  country,  from  Dericotta  to 
Point  Calymcre,  (a  distance  of  neaily  70  miles,)  which 
woold  otherwise  remain  a  barren  sand."  In  most  parts  of 
the  Carnatic,  the  water  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  wet 
cultivation  is  supplied  from  tanks.  In  the  Vallore  dis\iict 
of  this  province,  however,  the  system  of  canals  ia  followed. 
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These  are  dug,  during  the  dry  season,  across  the  channel  of 
the  livers,  below  which,  even  at  this  period,  moisture  is  al- 
ways met  with ;  or  they  are  (hawn  from  subterranean 
streams,  many  of  which  exist  in  this  tract,  and  contribute 
^  not  a  little  to  the  greater  degree  of  verdure  which  prevails 
here  than  is  usually  seen  in  the  Carnatic. 

3.  Tanks,  or  reservoirs  of  water,  are  of  two  kinds  i;i  Hin- 
dostan.  They  are  constructed  either  by  digging,  or  by 
shutting  up,  by  an  artificial  bank,  an  opening  between  two 
natural  sides  of  hills.  The  former  mode  is  practised  in 
Bengal,  and  in  other  parts  where  the  surface  is  level,  and 
the  soil  loose,  and  free  of  rocks ;  the  latter,  in  the  more 
hilly  districts  of  the  Decan  and  the  south  of  India,  where 
natural  situations,  proper  for  this  kind,  are  met  with  in 
abundance,  and  where  the  former  kind  could  not  be  con- 
structed without  almost  infinite  labour  and  expense.  Con- 
siderable insecurity,  as  well  as  great  labour,  are  requisite 
in  the  formation  of  the  tanks  in  the  hilly  districts ;  in  the 
selection  and  damming  up  of  the  outlets  of  the  narrow  val- 
lies  ;  and  in  making  the  surrounding  rocks  answer  effec- 
tually the  purposes  of  walls.  In  Bengal,  and  the  other  flat 
districts,  the  t«tnksare  generally  lined  with  stone,  and  their 
bottoms  rendered  hard,  and  impervious  to  the  water,  by  a 
mixture  of  chunum  and  clay.  In  these  parts  of  Hindostan 
they  frequently  cover  100  acres  of  land.  Tanks  are  con- 
structed either  by  government,  or  by  rich  individuals.  In 
the  former  case,  a  tax  is  levied  on  the  land  for  their  re- 
pairs ;  in  the  latter,  they  are  kept  in  repair  by  the  person 
who  constructs  them,  but,  as  a  compensation,  one-fourth 
part  of  the  lands  which  receive  water  from  the  tanks  is 
given  up  to  him  in  full  proprietary  right. 

Tanks  are  very  numerous,  and  some  of  them  very  ex- 
tensive in  the  Carnatic;  where,  indeed,  from  the  extreme 
aridness  of  the  soil,  and  the  want  of  water  from  other 
sources,  they  are  indispensably  necessary  to  cultivation. 
Some  of  them  occupy  an  area  of  eight  miles  in  length,  and 
three  in  breadth,  and  contain  water  enough  to  supply  the 
lands  of  32  villages  for  18  months.  In  the  villages  water- 
ed by  one  tank,  there  are  5000  persons  employed  in  agri- 
culture; and  at  another  place,  there  is  a  tank  which  waters 
2500  acres.  These  tanks  are  made  eitlier  in  the  manner 
already  described,  or  by  inclosing  deep  and  low  situations 
v.ith  a  strong  mound  of  earth.  Tanks  upon  a  less  exten- 
sive scale,  for  the  use  of  gardens,  Sec.  are  lined  with  stone, 
and  of  a  quadi  angular  foi  m.  In  Malabar,  Congo,  Wynaad, 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  Sural  and  Bassein,  irrigation  by  means 
of  tanks  is  carried  to  great  perfection.  In  the  vicinity  of 
Surat,  some  of  the  lands  watered  by  tanks  are  worth  about 
seven  or  ten  times  as  much  in  gross  produce  as  the  best  of 
tliose  that  are  only  watered  by  the  monsoon. 

Wells  are  also  constructed  in  many  parts  of  Hindostan, 
at  great  labour  and  expense,  not  only  lor  domestic  pur- 
poses, but  also  for  irrigating  the  land.  In  the  elevated  and 
sandy  districts  of  Ajmeer,  the  wells  are  from  TOO  to  200 
feet  deep,  made  of  brick.  In  Guzurat,  there  are  a  greater 
number  of  wells.  One  is  said  to  have  cost  nine  lacks  of 
rupees;  and  another  is  remarkable  for  its  antiquity;  ap- 
pearing, from  the  inscription,  to  have  been  erected  in  the 
year  1482.  In  t^e  sandy  soil  of  this  province,  which  lies  to 
the  north  of  the  river  Mahy,  the  wells  are  from  80  to  100 
feet  deep;  but  in  the  adjoining  province  of  Malwah  tiiey 
are  still  deeper  ;  the  inhabitants  being  frequently  under  the 
necessity  of  digging  to  the  depth  of  300  feet  before  they 
obtain  a  sufficient  supply  of  water. 

The  machine  used  to  draw  water  from  the  wells  to  ini- 
gate  the  fields  is  called  a  picotah,  and  is  thus  described  by 
Sonnerat :  "  It  is  a  swipe  erecied  on  the  side  of  a  well,  or 
reservoir  for  the  rain  water,  to  draw  up  the  water,  and  af- 
terwards to  conduct  it  at  pleasure.     This  machine,  equally 


simple  and  convenient,  is  constructed  in  the  following  man-- 
ner  :  near  the  well  a  piece  of  wood  is  fixed,  forked  at  llie 
top  ;  in  this  fork  another  piece  of  wood  is  fixed  to  form  a 
swipe,  which  is  formed  by  a  peg  ;  and  steps  cut  at  the  bot- 
tom, that  the  person  who  works  the  macliine  may  easilf 
get  up  and  down.  Commonly  the  lower  part  of  the  swrne 
is  the  tiur.k  of  a  large  tree.  To  the  upper  part  is  fixed  a 
pole,  at  the  end  of  which  hangs  a  leathern  bucket.  A  man 
gets  up  the  steps  to  the  top  of  the  swipe,  in  supporting 
himself  by  a  bamboo  screen,  erected  by  the  side  of  the  ma- 
chine ;  he  plunges  the  bucket  into  the  well,  after  which 
he  descends,  and  by  his  weight  draws  up  the  bucket. 
Another  man  attends  to  pour  into  the  basin,  from  whence 
the  Water  flows  into  the  furrow,  and  is  distributed  over  tiie 
whole  field.  Tne  person  who  empties  the  bucket  sings,  to 
encourage  himself,  one,  two,  three,  according  to  the  num- 
ber he  has  emptied.  When  the  water  in  the  tank  is  on  a 
level  with  the  surface  of  the  earth,  they  use  a  basket  for 
watering,  which  is  made  impenetrable  by  cow-dung  and 
clay;  and  is  suspended  by  four  cords.  Two  men  hold  a 
cord  in  each  hand,  draw  up  the  water,  and  empty  it  in  ba- 
lancing the  basket."     (ii.  132  ) 

Land  under  water-courses  is  more  productive  than 
land  under  tanks  or  wells,  in  the  proportion,  in  land  of 
the  first  quality,  of  145  to  97;  in  land  oi  the  second 
quality,  of  119  to  86;  and  in  land  of  the  third  qualify,  of 
97  to  75. 

The  dreadful  consequences  which  follow  a  deficiency  of 
moisture  have  often  been  experienced  in  Hindostan;  and 
the  apprehension  of  these  consequences  induces  the  inha- 
bitants to  be  so  extremely  anxious  respecting  the  over- 
flowing of  the  rivers,  and  the  erection  of  tanks  and  wells. 
In  Surat,  and  the  neighbouring  counties,  there  was  a  dread- 
ful famine  in  the  year  1630.  In  the  year  1661,  the  famine 
was  almost  general  throughout  the  Mogul  empire ;  but 
the  most  destructive  was  that  which  occurred  in  Bengal  in 
the  year  1770.  The  crops  of  December  1768,  and  August 
1769,  were  both  scanty,  and  hardly  a  drop  of  rain  fell  in 
October  1769,  which  caused  an  almost  total  failure  of  the 
third  crop  of  rice.  The  refreshing  showers  which  usually 
fall  between  January  and  May,  and  on  which  the  interme- 
diate crops  of  inferior  grain  depend,  also  failed  :  the  heat 
was  insufferable.  Upper  India  suffered  nearly  in  an 
equal  degree  with  Bengal,  and  consequently  could  not  send 
any  supply  of  rice.  Famine  began  to  appear  in  November 
1769,  and  before  the  end  of  April  1770,  rice  rose  to  ten 
prices,  and  even  then  could  scarcely  be  had  :  the  roads  and 
streets  were  filled  with  the  dead  and  dying ;  the  inhalji- 
tants  fed  on  forbidden  and  abhorred  animals;  the  child  on 
its  dead  parent,  the  mother  on  her  child.  The  number  who 
died  in  Bengal  at  this  period  may  be  estimated  at  three 
millions.  In  the  same  year,  nearly  one  half  of  the  Midna- 
poor  district  of  Oiissa  were  swept  away  by  famine.  Tiie 
coast  of  Coromaiidel,  perhaps,  suffers  more  frequently 
under  this  calamity  than  most  other  parts  of  India;  and 
in  an  especial  manner  the  Carnatic,  in  consequence  of  its 
sultry  climate,  sandy  soil,  and  irregular  and  inadequate 
supply  of  water. 

In  India,  the  ground  under  the  wet  cultivation  brings 
forth  crops  almost  all  the  year  round  ;  the  first  crop  of 
rice  is  gathered  in  about  the  end  of  August,  the  second, 
which  is  the  greatest,  early  in  the  end  of  April.  Even  on 
land  which  is  not  under  the  wet  cultivation,  mere  are  two 
harvests,  ihecrisf,  in  September  and  October,  and  Rub- 
beef,  in  March  and  April.  In  the  province  of  Agra,  the 
following  are  the  principal  articles  produced  in  the  spring 
harvest.  Wheat,  vetches,  barley,  adess,  a  species  of  lentil, 
linseed,  maaseer,arzewara,  a  kind  of  millet,  mustard^eas, 
fenui'reck.  shaly-kour,  a  particular  kind  of  rice  ;  pot  herbs, 
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aycwain,  an  inferior  kind  ol  oiuon-sced,  onions,  carrots.  In 
the  auiunin  haivcst,  common  suijar-caiie,  slialy  muskur, 
common  vice,  inasli,  niuwng  javar,  a  kind  of  pc-i.shaimun, 
a  grain  rcscmblin(j  poppy  scd;  g-UI,  a  grain  resembling 
miiblard;  licdciissa,  scbaiuc,  a  i^iaiii  of  which  oil  is  made  ; 
turcyah,  a  small  grain  icseinbliiig  mustard;  turmeric,  wa- 
ter melons,  poi-hcrbs,  moioili,  lisderah,  arzan,  a  kind  of 
millet,  kor-c,  indigo,  cotton.  The  average  produce  of 
the  spring  harvest  is  about  three  rnaunds  one  seer;  a 
mi.uiid  is  about  74  lbs.  and  a  half;  and  a  seer  nearly  2  lbs.; 
and  me  average  produce  of  the  autumn  li.vrvcst  is  about  3 
maund:.  6  sctr  per  begah.  This  Is  ibout  the  common  pro- 
duce ol  land  in  the  Company's  sei  vice.  Hence  it  appears 
that  the  pioduce  of  the  two  harvests  is  about  25  mau  ids 
24  seers  per  acre, or  nearly  four  qu.irters.  Besides  the  grain, 
Eic.  above  enumeraicd,  there  aio-cultivated  on  those  lands 
wliich  have  a  regular  spring  and  autumn  liarvest,  bliootsh, 
which  fluwers  in  July,  and  is  reaped  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember ;  congrce,  paiiicu.n  italicuin,  which  flowers  the  end 
of  July  ;  niurhua,  the  raggy  of  Mysore,  natcheny  in  the 
Can.atic,  and  maud  or  m:>l,  in  ihc  upper  provinces;  cyno- 
surus  coracanus;  bagira,  holcus  spicatus,  this  is  reaped  in 
both  harvests  ;  bi-eriia,  a  species  of  panicum  ;  these  be- 
long to  the  autumn  harvest.  In  the  spring  harvest,  chan- 
nah,  cicer  ariLiinuin  ;  torr,  orarber,  cytysus  cajan  ;  this  is 
sown  -during  the  rains  mixed  with  the  javar  ;  and  when  that 
crop  is  reaped,  it  stands  till  the  wheal  harvest. 

It  will  be  s'.en  fiom  this  account  ol  the  dilTerent  kinds 
of  produce  in  the  spring  and  autumn  harvests,  that  in  the 
latter  are  ieapi.d  ii.ost  of  the  European  grains.  As  it 
would  carry  us  far  beyond  our  limits,  we  shall,  in  our  fur- 
ther notice  of  the  agri'  ulture  of  Ilindoslan,  confine  our 
stives  to  such  articles  as  are  known  in  Europe,  beginning 
with  those  which  are  most  generally  cultivated  in  that  tjuar- 
ter  of  the  world. 

Wheat  is  principally  cultivated  in  Hindostan  Proper, 
and  in  one  or  two  provinccsof  the  Decan  ;  but  the  climate 
to  the  south  of  the  Decan  is  much  too  hot  for  it;  nor  in- 
deed is  there  much  demand  lor  it,  in  consequence  of  rice 
being  the  favourite  and  almost  Uiiiversal  food  of  all  classes 
in  Hindostan.  From  Allahabad  to  the  frontiers  on  the 
north,  wheat  is  the  principal  oUject  of  the  farnter's  atten- 
tion. It  is  sown  on  the  s.indy  luams,  which  are  ploughed 
once,  about  the  commenccmeiu  of  the  r.iiny  season  in 
June.  After  the  rain  ceases,  it  i-s  ploughed  repeatedly 
again,  sometimes  fifteen  times.  In  September  or  Octo- 
lober  it  is  sown.  A\'hen  the  dry  season  begins,  it  must  be 
watered  :  it  requires  four  bullocks  and  three  men  to  water 
an  acre  in  nine  days.  The  average  crop  is  estimated  at 
fifteen  maur.ds  per  begah,  or  seven  quarters  per  acre.  In 
the  Ucnares  district  of  Allahabad,  the  Ryots,  or  husband- 
men, J^rc  very  industrious  in  the  labour  they  bestow  on 
'.heir  wheat  and  otiici'  crops.  It  is  not  unusual  for  them 
to  plough  by  mooidigl.t,  and  for  some  crops  they  plough 
the  land  forty  times.  IJarlcy,  peas,  oil  cakes,  and  a  plant 
affording  a  yellow  dye,  arc  often  mixed  with  the  wheat  in 
Allahabad  :  the  last  is  generally  planted  at  the  distance  of 
six  or  ten  feet.  The  wheat  of  the  province  of  Bahar,  espe- 
cially that  pan  of  it  which  is  watered  by  the  Gan-cs,Soane, 
Sic.  is  of  a  superior  (juality  to  that  which  is  usually  grown 
in  India  :  that  perhaps  of  the  worst  qtiality  is  grown  in  the 
Dinagcpoor district  of  Bengal.  The  floiir  produced  (rom 
it  is  very  dark,  and  scarcely  saleable  among  Europeans. 
Guzerat  is  famous  not  only  for  the  quantity,  but  also  the 
•jjuality  ol  the  wheat  it  produces,  especially  on  the  rich 
black  soil  near  Wurgaum.  From  this  province  the  Euro- 
peans^n  Bombay  are  principally  supplied  with  wheat.  Bar- 
icy  is  a  most  abundant  crop  in  all  the  upper  districts  of  In- 
dia, \Ai^Tc  it  is  made  into  thin  cakes  bv  the  natives.  March 


and  April  arc  the  harvest  months  for  wheat,  barley,  and 
the  gr..iu5,  &c.  wiiicli  are  almost  always  sown  in  tue  same 
field  with  thtni.  As  there  is  a  very  great  and  almosi  uni- 
versal demand  for  vegetable  oil  among  the  natives  of  Hin- 
dostan, SUCH  plants  as  pioduce  it  are  cultivated  most  abun- 
dantly ill  both  harvests,  mixed  with  other  crops.  Flax  and 
mustard  are  generally  -own  along  with  wheal  and  barley 
for  this  purpose  ;  and  as  they  ripen  first,  they  are  pulled 
from  among  the  wheat  and  barley.  The  latter  are  reaped 
together;  but  are  necessarily  much  injured  by  pulling  out' 
tlie  flax  and  mustard,  and  still  more  so  when  the  plant 
alVording  the  yellow  dye  is  also  sown  in  the  same  field.  The 
produce  of  these  grains  is  also  diminished  by  their  being 
often  permitted  to  stand  till  they  are  ovei-ripe.  In  some 
pjrts  of  Hindostan  Proper,  where  pasture  for  cattle  is 
scarce  and  bad,  the  wheat  and  barley  straw  will  sell  foras 
much  as  will  pay  the  rent. 

Rice  is  cultivated  much  more  extensively  than  any  other 
crop  in  India:  indeed  there  are  very  few  provinces  in 
which  it  is  not  the  most  prevalent  crop.  There  seem  to 
be  three  kinds  of  it  in  the  south  of  India  :  the  first  is  reap- 
ed in  September;  the  second  in  December  and  January; 
and  the  third  in  March  or  April.  But  in  most  parts  of 
India  there  are  only  two  kinds  ;  the  common  rice,  and 
that  kind  of  which  the  grains  are  very  white  and  small, 
with  an  excellent  aromatic  taste.  There  arc  three  modes 
of  sowing  this  grain  practised  throughout  India  generally. 
According  to  one  mode,  the  seed  is  sown  dry  on  the  fields 
which  are  to  bring  it  to  maturity  :  this  is  called  the  dry  seed 
cultivation.  By  the  second  mode,  the  seed  is  steeped  in 
water  till  it  vegetates,  and  the  field  in  which  it  is  to  be  sown 
is  watered  till  it  becomes  a  kind  of  puddle  ;  this  is  the 
sprouted  cultivation.  The  last  mode  is  by  transplantation. 
A  piece  ol  rich  ground  is  selected,  in  which  the  seed  is 
sown  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  plants  have  attained  the  height 
of  a  foot  they  arc  transplanted.  The  means  used  to  sink 
it  to  the  bottom  of  the  field,  which  is  covered  with  water, 
are  very  simple  and  effectual.  "A  small  ball  of  clay  is 
formed  around  the  root  of  each  stalk,  to  carry  it  perpendi- 
cularly to  the  bottom, and  to  secure  it  nourishment,  till  the 
roots,  by  spreading,  procure  a  more  liberal  supply."  Tcn- 
nant,  xi.  126.  The  first  mode  is  necessarily  confined  to 
the  higher  grounds  ;  the  other  modes  are  followed  on  such 
lands  as  lie  low,  and  can  be  easily  watered.  The  Ryot  is 
determined  with  respect  to  his  time  of  sowing  rice,  by  ob- 
serving its  natural  seasons.  In  a  wild  state,  it  sows  itself 
in  the  first  month  of  winter,  and  at  the  approach  of  spring 
begins  to  appear  above  the  ground  :  it  ripens  during  the 
rainy  season,  and  drops  its  seed  at  the  beginning  of  winter. 
Bui,  in  order  that  he  may  have  two  crops  of  this  necessary 
and  vrduable  grain,  the  Ryot  sows  it  nol  only  at  its  natural 
period  of  vegetation,  but  also  during  the  second  month  of 
ihc  rainy  season,  that  he  may  reap  a  second  harvest  at  the 
beginning  of  winter.  In  those  parts  of  Hindostan  Proper, 
where  rice  is  cultivated  on  good  land,  well  managed,  five 
fiuarters  per  acre  are  deemed  a  large  produce,  ora  return 
of  filicen  for  one  on  the  seed.  In  some  parts  of  Mysore, 
tlic  first  quality  of  land  will  produce  from  47  to  49  bushels; 
the  second  from  3.5  to  42;  and  the  third  from  17  to  24 
bushels  of  rice.  Two  crops  of  this  grain  are  very  seldom 
grown  on  the  same  field  in  one  year.  In  the  northern  parts 
ol  the  province  of  Cocliin,  however,  the  rice  grounds, 
v.liich  lie  in  narrow  vallies  extremely  well  watered,  enable 
the  cultivators  to  raise  two  crops  annually  on  them.  This 
is  also  the  case  upon  land  of  tlie  best  quality  in  the  Rung- 
poordistrict  of  Bengal-;  two  crops  of  rice  being  obtained 
in  the  year,  besides  an  intermediate  one  of  mustard  seed. 
In  the  Vellater  district  of  the  province  of  Malabar,  there 
are  a  few  remarkable  spots  of  land  watered  by  perennia' 
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streams,  which  produce  three  crops  of  rice  annually. 
Where  it  is  necessary  to  use  artificial  means  to  water  the 
rice,  the  rice  fields  are  divided  into  squares  of  100  or  120 
yards,  round  tiic  sides  of  which  there  are  borders  so  high 
and  firmly  conscructed  as  to  keep  in  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  water:  furrows  are  made  fro'Ti  one  square  to  another,  by 
which  the  water  is,  witliout  much  labour,  carried  all  over 
the  rice  field.  Ai  harvcs  -il  is  cui  witii  a  sickle  ;  nearly  lour 
feet  ol  the  straw  is  left  on  the  ground,  in  order  thiit  it  may 
rot  and  serve  as  manure.  It  is  made  inio  sheaves,  which 
are  beai  on  the  ground  as  a  substitute  for  threshing  ;  but 
as  all  the  grain  cannot  thus  be  got  out,  the  sheaves  are 
again  btaten  with  a  bamboo  to  obtain  the  remainder.  Rice  is 
cleaned  with  a  wooden  pestle  and  mortar;  and  this  opera- 
tion, like  all  the  other  operations  connected  uith  husband- 
ry, is  paid  for  in  produce  ;  the  person  performing  it  bind- 
ing hiiiiselt  to  deliver  back  live-eighths  of  the  weight,  in 
clean  rice,  receiving  three-eighths  with  the  husks  for  i.is 
labour.  It  is  afterwards  scalded  in  hot  waur  ;  spread  out 
on  mats  to  dry  in  the  sun  ;  and  afterwards  deposited  in 
fialagas,  or  granaries  built  of  teaK  wood.  As  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  preserve  rite  in  cases  of  scarcity  or 
famine,  the  East  India  Company  several  years  ago  erected 
a  very  large  gr.»nary  at  Patna  for  this  purpose.  ''  It  is  a 
building  of  stone,  in  the  shape  of  a  bee  hive,  with  two 
winding  stair-cases  on  the  outside,  which  have  been  as- 
cended on  horsback  :  by  those  stairs  the  grain  is  poured 
in  at  the  top,  there  being  a  single  door  at  the  bottom  to 
take  it  out;  the  walls  at  the  bottom,  though  21  feet  thick, 
have  given  way.  It  cost  120,000  rupees  ;  but  notwithstand- 
ing the  expense  of  erection,  and  the  size  of  the  building,  it 
would  not  be  of  much  use  even  if  it  were  kept  constantly 
filled,  as  it  would  not  contain  one  day's  consumption  for  the 
inhabitants  of  the  province  of  Bahar,  in  which  it  stands. 
The  district  of  Dacca  Jellallpoor  is  deemed,  trom  the  im- 
mense quantity  of  rice  which  it  produces,  the  natural  gra- 
nary of  that  grain  for  all  the  rest  of  the  province  of  Bengal. 

Maize  is  liillc  grown,  except  in  the  western  provinces 
of  Hindostan  Proper,  on  the  poorer  soils  and  hilly  grounds. 
Millet  is  much  more  extensively  cultivated  ;  there  are  se- 
veral varieties  of  it;  though  a  small  eared  grain,  it  furnish- 
es a  great  quantity  of  straw,  10  feet  long,  which  is  used  as 
provender  for  the  cattle.  The  Uoab  is  particularly  distin- 
guished for  its  culture  of  millet.  Some  of  the  oil  plants 
have  already  been  mentioned;  but  bes.des  mustard  an-,  flax, 
there  are  sesamum,  6cc.  some  of  which  occupy  the  cold 
season,  and  others  ripen  soon  after  the  rains.  The  crop 
of  raggy,  in  the  south  of  India,  is  by  far  the  most  important 
of  any  raised  in  the  dry  field,  and  supplies  all  the  lower 
classes  with  common  food. 

Flax  is  not  cultivated  in  any  part  of  India  for  the  pur- 
pose of  manufacturing  into  linen,  but  only  for  its  oil ;  and 
the  common  hemp  is  grown  only,  that  an  intoxicating  li- 
quor called  A(2«^,  may  be  made  from  it.  But  suriti,  hemp, 
has  lately  been  cultivated  at  Luckipoor,  Chittagong  Com- 
mevcoUy,  Buddaut,  Dacca,  Malda,  Cuttorah,  &C. ;  the  best 
and  finest  is  that  of  Luckipoor,  which  by  experiments  has 
been  pro\ed  to  be  considerably  superior  in  point  of  strength 
to  Pciers'jurgh  hemp;  all  the  ri.si,  except  the  Cuttorah,  are 
also  superior  in  this  respect  to  Petcrsburgh.  The  Concan 
district  of  the  province  of  Bajapoor  is  also  noted  for  the  ex- 
cellence of  its  hemp. 

Sugar  i  as  probably  been  cultivated  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent in  Hindostan  from  lime  immemorial:  the  i«ime  of  G  lur, 
the  r.ncient  capital  of  Bengal,  a  city  highly  celebrated  in 
Hindostan  antiquity,  is  apparently  derived  from^ur,  which, 
both  in  the  ancient  and  modern  languages  of  India,  signifies 
raw  sugar ;  and  that  the  mhabitants  of  India  have  long  un- 
derstood the  mode  of  manufacturing  it,  seems  evident. 


from  the  circumstance,  that  the  name  given  to  the  manu- 
factured produce,  in  all  the  European  languages  without 
exception,  as  well  as  in  the  Persian,  Greek,  and  Latin,  is 
derived  from  the  Sanscrit  term  for  manufactured  sugar, 
Sarcara.  It  is  at  present  cultivated  to  a  great  extent  in 
almost  every  part  of  India;  in  Hindostan  Proper,  it  thrives 
best  in  the  districts  of  Benares,  Bahar,  Rungpoor,  Berb- 
poom,  Buidwan,  and  Midnapoor;  in  fact  there  is  scarcely 
a  tract  of  land  under  the  Bengal  presidency,  from  Benares 
to  Rungpoor,  and  from  the  borders  of  A=sam  to  Cuttack, 
in  which  it  is  not  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent,  and 
with  great  success  If  we  proceed  farther  south,  we  shall 
find  it  an  oi>ject  of  great  aitention,  and  the  source  of  much 
profit  in  the  Delta  of  the  Godavery,  and  in  the  Zemindaries 
of  Peddapoor  and  Pettipoor,  along  the  banks  of  the  Ely- 
seram  river,  in  the  northern  Circars.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Cudapah,  in  the  ceded  districts,  the  sugar  cane  is 
also  grown  to  a  great  extent.  In  short,  wherever  the  soil 
is  fit  for  this  crop,  and  agriculture  has  made  any  advances, 
it  is  cultivated  more  or  less  in  Hindostan.  As  it  requires 
a  soil  of  great  fertility,  it  is  not  cultivated  on  the  same 
ground  a  second  time,  till  after  the  intervention  of  two 
or  three  other  crops  ;  and  such  soils  as  are  fit  for  it  let  at 
a  very  high  rate.  One  acre  of  sugar  cane  will  yield  on  an 
average  about  ten  candy  of  sugar,  each  candy  weighing 
500  lib.  :  but  the  sugar  cane,  especially  that  of  an  inferior 
quality,  is  also  made  into  tiie  inspissated  juice  called  jagary, 
and  of  this  an  acre  will  produce  more.  The  annual  pro- 
duce of  llO'J  acres  in  the  Zemindaries  of  Peddapoor  and 
Pettipoor  is  44  cwt.  per  acre  ;  consequently  their  whole 
produce  will  be  27  hogsheads  of  18  cwt.  each,  which  is 
about  one  fourth  part  of  the  produce  of  Jamaica.  The 
cane  is  planted  in  January,  on  land  which  has  been  either 
manuretl,  or  prepared  by  a  fallow,  or  the  growth  of  legu- 
minous plants  :  it  must  be  watered  repeatedly  before  the 
rains  set  in  :  in  about  ten  months  from  the  time  of  their 
planting,  the  canes  are  ready  to  cut.  The  apparatus  for 
making  the  manufacturer's  sugar  is  very  simple,  consist- 
ing of  a  mill  erected  in  the  field,  or  earthen  or  stone  mor- 
tar, and  wooden  pestle,  turned  by  two  bullocks,  boiling  pots 
of  common  earthen  ware,  and  boilers  of  country  iron  plates 
riveited.  Six  pounds  of  juice  will  yield  one  pound  of  su- 
gar from  good  canes.  The  refuse  is  given  to  cattle,  or 
carried  away  by  the  labourers  :  the  sugar  harvest  in  Hin- 
dostan, as  in  the  West  Indies,  is  a  joyous  and  busy  season. 
Cotton  is  another  of  the  agricultural  productions  for 
which  India  has  been  celebrated  from  the  most  remote 
times:  its  manufactures  of  cotton  of  extraordinary  white- 
ness are  expressly  mentioned  by  Arrian,  &c.  It  is  culti- 
vated very  extensively,  but  of  a  better  quality,  as  well  as 
in  greater  abundance,  in  some  parts  of  Guzerat,  Bengal, 
the  Maliratta  districts,  the  district  of  Tinnevelly,  the  vici- 
nity of  Sural,  and  on  the  coast  of  Corom.mdel,  the  soil 
and  climate  of  wliich  p;irticularly  suit  it,  than  elsewhere 
in  Hindustan.  The  cotton  gruwn  near  Ahmoodin  the  pro- 
vince of  Guzerat  is  perhr.ps  the  finest  of  all;  the  fibre  is 
cxlrcnicly  delicate,  hut  tlie  staple,  as  is  the  case  with  al- 
most all  Indian  cotton,  very  short.  The  cotton  grown  near 
Nagpoor,  in  the  province  of  Gundwana,  is  also  in  great 
repute;  considerable  qiianlilics  of  it  are  brought  for  the 
supi)ly  of  the  Beng.il  manufacture  to  Midnapoor,  which  is 
the  great  depot  in  tiiis  part  of  India  far  cotton.  In  those 
districts  of  Guzerat,  wh.ich  lie  near  the  Gulf  of  Cimhay, 
the  cotton  is  of  good  q'.ialily.  but  pcrliaps  not  equal  to  the 
Ahmoocl  cotton:  it  is  sown  here  on  fallowed  spots,  along 
with  rico,  the  latter  being  reaped  at  the  beginning  of  the 
rainy  season,  while  the  cotton  stands.  It  is  a  precarious 
crop,  as  either  too  much  or  too  little  rain  destroys  it.  On 
the  banks  of  the  Jumna  its  cultivation  !«  an  object  of  great 
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ing  the  increased  demancl,  and,  at  fiist,  the  consequent 
creased  pi  ice.     The  (juality  and  tiuaiitity  of  the   prodi; 


atter.iion ;  indeed  the  dcniaiid  of  tlic  Bengal  market  is  so 
extensive  and  regular,  that  the  growth  of  this  shrub  must 
always  be  profitable  in  every  district,  uilh  a  proper  soil, 
within  tilt  reach  of  that  market,  especially  as  Ut.ngal  it- 
self, Willi  iht  exception  of  its  more  eastern  tracts,  in  which 
a  fine  son  of  cotton  is  grown  lor  the  most  delicate  manufac- 
tures, docs  not  supply  nearly  enough  of  fine  cotton,  nor 
even  a  sufficiency  of  the  coarser  kind,  though  they  aie 
cultivated  in  eve'ry  part  of  the  province,  interspersed  la 
fields  of  pulse.  Cotton,  as  it  is  disposed  of  by  the  culti- 
vator, is  called  kofiaaa;  when  divested  of  its  seed,  which 
h  on  an  average  full  three-fourths  of  its  weight,  it  is 
named  rooee. 

As  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  indigo  is  the  same  as 
the  indicum  of  the  ancients,  wc  may  reckon  this  plant  as 
another  of  the  agricultural  proiluciions  of  Hindostan,  cul- 
tivated from  time  ininicmorial.  The  great  demand  for 
indigo  fioiii  HindoV.an,  in  consequence  of  the  devasta- 
tion of  the  plantations  in  tiie  island  of  St.  Domingo, 
which  formerly  yielded  a  produce  nearl/  equal  to  that  of 
all  the  other  West  India  islands,  has  of  late  years  very 
much  increased  the  cultivation  of  it,  especially  in  the  Bri- 
tish provinces  under  the  Bengal  presidency;  but  the  cul- 
ture of  it  by  the  natives  has  not  improved,  notwithstand- 
'        '        "         '  ■  in- 

Juce 
depend  nearly  as  much  on  the  nature  of  the  soil,  as  on 
the  mode  of  cultivation.  In  the  Uooab  the  soil  is  so  fa- 
vourable to  this  plant,  that  what  grows  ihere  in  a  wild 
slate  is  of  superior  quality  to  that  jjjoduced  by  cultivation. 
The  soil  and  cultivation  of  the  Benares  district  are  also 
extremely  favourable  to  indigo;  but  perhaps  there  are 
few  spots  of  equal  extent,  in  which  it  is  grown  to  a  greater 
extent,  than  in  the  vicinity  of  Mowdy  Ghaut  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Agra;  from  this  place  there  was  sent  to  Europe, 
from  one  manufacture  alone,  in  the  year  1798,  800  niaunds 
of  80  lib.  each  of  manufactured  indigo.  We  have  already 
adverted  to  the  stimulus  which  was  given  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  this  plant  by  the  stale  of  St.  Domingo  :  As  a  proof 
of  this,  we  may  mention,  that  at  the  sales  of  the  East  India 
Company,  in  the  year  1786,  only  245,01 1  pounds  of  manu- 
factured indigo  were  sold:  in  1807-8,  the  total  inanufac- 
tuic  of  indigo  in  the  Bengal  presidency  amounted  to 
8  800  000  libs.;  and  in  the  year  1810,  the  total  quantity  of 
indigo,  British  property,  which  was  sold  at  the  East  India 
Company  sales,  amounted  to  upwards  of  five  million 
pounds  weight.     See  Indigo. 

The  poppy, /lo/iarfr  somnifcrum,  is  chiefly  cultivated  in 
Bengal,  Allahabad,  and  Bahar.  It  is  a  very  uncertain 
croi>— the  produce  of  an  acre  varying  from  20  lbs.  to  40 
lbs.  It  also  requires  much  labour  in  the  cultivation,  and 
in  the  gathering  of  the  juice,  which  isaficrwards  evaporat- 
ed into  opium.  Besides  between  20  lbs.  and  30  lbs.  of 
the  opium  itself  fiom  an  acre  of  land,  the  cultivator  ob- 
tains about  40  lbs.  of  pi>ppy  seed,  and  frequently  from  the 
same  land  a  crop  of  put  herbs,  or  some  other  early  vege- 
tables or  grain.  In  Bahar,  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy, 
and  the  manufacture  of  opium,  are  carried  on  so  exieii- 
oively,  that  4000  chests  of  the  latter  may  be  exported  an- 
nually ;  but  it  is  a  general  complaint  in  Europe,  that  in 
this,  as  well  as  other  provinces  of  Hindostan,  the  opium 
is  frequently  adulterated  by  a  mixture  of  cow-dung,  an 
extract  from  the  leaves  and  slalk  of  the  poppy,  liie  gum  of 
the  mimosa,  and  other  substances.  It  is  said,  that  opium 
of  an  excellent  quality  is  made  from  the  poppy's  gum  in 
some  parts  of  Northern  Hindostan.  Inihe  ceded  districts 
of  Mysore,  poppies  are  cultivaled  not  only  for  the  purpose 
of  making  opium,  but  also  for  the  sake  of  their  seed,  from 
which,  when   ripe,  an  intoxicating  liquor,  called  fiost,   is 


made,  that  is  much  drunk  for  inebriation  both  by  the  Ma- 
liomedansand  Hindoos.  The  opium  made  from  the  pop- 
pies grown  in  Malwali  is  deemed  much  inferioi'  to  that  of 
Bengal,  and  is  almost  always  adulterated  with  oil  and  other 
substances.  In  some  of  the  provinces  in  the  south  of  In- 
dia, the  poppy  is  cultivated  almost  entirely  on  account  of 
its  seed,  which  is  mixed  with  the  sweet  cakes  that  are  eaten 
by  the  higher  ranks  of  the  natives. 

Till  lately,  it  was  rather  supposed  that  the  tobacco  plant 
was  indigenous  in  India;  but  Major  Rennell  has  snewn 
that  this  notion  is  erroneous,  as  there  are  in  existence  pro- 
clamations issued  by  the  Mogul  emperors,  especially  one 
by  the  Emperor  Jehangire,  in  the  beginning  of  the  17ih 
century,  in  which  tobacco  is  mentioned  as  "  a  pernicious 
plant,  introduced  by  Europeans."  Besides  the  names  by 
which  it  is  known  in  Hindostan,  even  the  Sanscrit  name* 
do  not  occur  in  old  writings,  and  are  evidently  corruptions 
from  the  European  term.  Tobacco  is  now  cultivated  in 
almost  every  part  of  Hindostan,  especially  in  the  non.iern 
and  western  provinces  of  tlie  presidency  of  Bengal,-  in 
Malwah,  the  northern  circars,  &c.  In  the  southern  pro- 
vinces of  India  it  is  not  so  commonly  grown.  Tlie  dis- 
trict round  Bilsah,  in  the  province  of  .Malwah,  belonging  to 
Scindiah,  is  highly  celebrated  all  over  India  for  the  excel- 
lent quality  ol  its  tobacco,  which  is  in  great  demand,  not 
only  tor  home  consumption,  but  for  exportation.  Such, 
however,  is  the  indiflerence  and  indolence  of  the  natives, 
that  this  high  character  and  great  demand  does  not  appear 
to  have  stimulated  them  to  extend  the  cultivation  of  tliis 
plant ;  they  prefer  the  risk  of  injuring  their  trade,  by  mix- 
ing inferior  tobacco  with  genuine  British,  or  substituting 
the  former  entirely  in  the  room  of  the  latter.  The  tobacco 
grown  in  the  Rungpoor  district  of  Bengal,  though  by  no 
means  equal  to  that  of  Bilsah,  is  of  good  quality,  and  re- 
markably cheap :  the  southern  and  eastern  districts  of 
this  province  are  principally  supplied  from  Rungpoor.  In 
the  vicinity  of  Baroach,  in  Guzeral,  tobacco  must  be  a 
productive  crop,  as  a  biggah  of  land  planted  with  it  yielded 
a  neit  revenue  to  the  government  of  20  rupees ;  whereas, 
according  to  Mr.  Tennant,  in  the  northern  and  eastern 
provinces  of  the  presidency  of  Bengal,  "  between  16  and 
20  maunds  of  tobacco  are  reckoned  a  medium  produce 
from  three  biggahs,"  and  the  value  of  each  maund  is  only 
a  rupee. 

While  the  crops  are  growing,  such  as  require  it  arc 
watered,  and  they  are  generally  hoed,  but  by  an  implement 
which  would  be  of  little  service,  even  if  it  were  more  in- 
dustriously and  skilfully  used  than  it  is  by  the  Hindoos.  In 
order  to  protect  such  of  tiiera  as  are  liable  to  the  depreda- 
tions of  the  birds,  watchmen  are  placed  at  the  different 
corners  of  the  fields.  During  the  dry  season  they  stand 
upon  a  pillar  of  clay,  about  ten  feet  high,  which  they  ex- 
change for  a  scatTolding  of  wood,  with  a  roof  of  straw,  as 
soon  as  the  rainy  season  commences.  Tliese  watchmen 
are  provided  with  a  sling  ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  ab- 
horrence which  the  Hindoos  feel  to  the  shedding  of  blood, 
they  seldeni  or  never  use  it,  contenting  themselves  with 
bellowing,  that  they  may  terrify  without  hurling  ihe  birds. 
Maize,  and  some  sorts  of  millet,  when  nearly  ripe,  re(]-iire 
to  be  watched,  not  only  during  the  day,  but  also  at  night, 
from  the  large  kinds  of  bats,  which  would  otherwise  de- 
stroy the  crops. 

Harvest  operations  are  performed  in  India  in  a  very  slo- 
venly and  im{3crfect  manner.  Tiiis  arises  in  part  from  the 
priictice  already  adverted  to,  of  intL-rniixing  a  gr.  at  va- 
riety of  crops,  which  ripen  at  diflerent  periods  in  the  same 
field  ;  and  partly  from  the  indolent  habits  and  the  igno- 
rance of  the  natives.  The  Hindoo  peasant,  in  Hindostan 
Proper,  is  little  able,  with  his  body  almost  naked,  to  bear 
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the  inclemency  of  the  morning  air,  at  ihe  period  of  the 
spring  harvest;  and  he  is  as  little  willing,  when  the  wea- 
ther is  more  favourable,  to  exert  himself.  They  also 
wunt  method  and  regularity  in  conducting  tliis  business  ; 
and  iheir  fickle,  like  all  their  other  agricultural  imple- 
ments, is  very  rude,  and  very  small;  with  this  he  picks 
out  the  ripest  plants.  lu  his  other  hand  he  holds  a  rope, 
with  wnich  he  ties  up  and  carries  home  all  that  he  cuts 
down  in  the  course  of  the  day.  His  wages  consist  of  the 
tenth  of  the  coarser  kinds  of  grain,  and  the  twentieth  of 
the  finer  kinds.  The  sheaves  by  which  l.e  is  to  be  paid 
are  selected  alternately  by  the  reaper  himself  and  the 
Ryot.  When  the  season  is  far  advanced,  an  ultimate  and 
positive  order  to  the  Ryots  for  reaping  the  harvest  is  issued 
in  the  northern  circars,  which  is  called  dumbalah  dcron,  li- 
terally, taking  or  seizing  by  the  tail.  Corn  is  vei^  seldom 
put  up  in  stacks;  indeed,  the  greater  pan  of  it  is  thrashed 
ui  tiie  fields,  either  by  the  cattle  treading  it  out,  or,  with 
respect  to  the  smaller  seeds,  simply  by  the  staff  of  the  pea- 
sant. It  is  winnowed  by  being  thrown  into  the  air,  when 
there  happens  to  be  a  little  wind  ;  and  after  this  rude  and 
imperfect  dressing,  is  stored  up,  in  Benares,  the  western 
provinces,  and  the  south  of  India,  in  subterraneous  grana- 
ries, and  in  Bengal  and  other  parts,  in  jars  of  unbaked 
earth,  or  in  baskets  made  of  large  twigs.  If  the  quantity 
is  very  considerable,  it  is  deposited  in  round  huts,  the  floor 
of  which  is  raised  about  a  foot  or  two  above  the  ground. 
Kilns  of  a  small  size,  and  a  very  simple  construction,  are 
used,  in  the  damper  climates  of  Hindostan,  to  dry  the  grain 
before  it  is  ground.  ''They  are  large  earthen  pots,  sunk 
deep  in  the  earth,  and  under  them  is  a  furnace  for  fuel. 
These  pots  are  filled  with  sand,  which  are  heated  almost 
to  redness,  when  it  is  taken  out,  and  in  this  state  mixed  with 
the  grain.  A  few  minutes  in  this  mixture  fits  it  for  grind- 
ing, when  it  is  cleared  of  the  sand  by  means  of  a  sieve." 
Tennant,  xi.  393. 

Having  thus  given  an  account  of  the  most  important 
parts  of  the  arable  husbandry  of  Hindostan,  so  far  as  it  is 
conducted  on  the  nungah  and  pungah  lands,  we  shall 
briefly  advert  to  the  garden  cultivation,  and  the  principal 
implements  by  which  all  the  three  kinds  are  carried  on,  Ije- 
forc  we  notice  tlie  pasture  husbandry  of  this  country. 

The  proper  garden  cultivation  is  most  common,  and 
carried  on  with  the  most  attention,  skill,  and  success,  in 
the  south  of  India.  Near  the  town  of  Coimbetoor  all 
kinds  of  soil  are  under  this  cultivuiion,  and  the  rent  varies 
according  lo  the  depth  below  the  surface  at  which  the 
water  stands.  In  some  garden  grounds  it  is  within  eight 
cubits;  in  others,  it  is  not  met  with  nearer  the  surface  than 
!8  cubits.  Such  gardens  as  are  watered  by  machines  are 
called  bagait,  and  are  in  great  request,  and  pay  a  high 
Tent;  since,  from  such  gardens,  a  very  large  produce  may 
be  raised  with  more  certainty  than  from  those  which  are 
not  thus  watered.  It  is  calculated,  that  a  garden  of  300 
acres  requires  the  labour  oi  six  people  if  it  be  watered 
from  a  well,  but  only  three  if  it  be  watered  from  a  tank. 
Many  ot  the  crops,  which  in  other  parts  of  Hindostan  are 
grown  in  the  fields,  such  as  sugar  cane,  tobacco,  &c.  are 
cultivated  in  the  south  of  India  in  gardens,  as  are  also 
betel  nut,  black  pepper,  cardamons,  plantains,  &c.  In 
the  western  part  of  the  district  of  Soonda,  where  the  gar- 
den cultivation  is  the  chief  and  favourite  object  of  the 
farmers,  these  are  the  common  produce;  and  it  is  remark- 
ed, both  here  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bednore,  that 
the  garden  pippins  are  of  better  quality  than  those  which 
grow  spontaneously,  in  the  proportion  of  ten  to  nine.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  Bangalore,  in  the  Raja;,  of  Mysore's 
territories,  the  gardens  are  very  fertile,  possessing  a  soil 
in  some  places  20  feet  deep.     Here  a  gardener  is  a  sepa- 


rate profession  from  that  of  a  farmer,  and  is  considered  of 
inferior  caste. 

The  vegetable  fields,  which  are  common  in  the  vicinity 
of  most  large  towns,  nearly  resemble  the  gardens  which 
we  have  been  just  describing.  In  the  south  of  India, 
they  are  in  their  greatest  luxuriance  and  beauty  in  the 
month  of  November,  after  the  rainy  season  has  ceased. 
In  them  are  cultivated,  among  other  vegetables,  the  brin- 
jaal,  a  species  of  solaman,  which  bears  a  fruit  as  large  as 
a  pear ;  it  is  eaten  by  the  natives  either  baked  or  made 
into  curry;  a  plant  resembling  the  holyoak,  the  seeds  of 
which  are  soft  and  mucilaginous,  and  are  much  used  in 
soups,  S:c.  ;  various  species  of  cucumbers,  water  melons, 
Sec.  Such  vegetables  as  are  common  in  Europe  are  sel- 
dom met  with  in  the  south  of  India,  where  the  climate  is 
too  hot  for  them.  The  potatoe,  however,  both  the  com- 
mon and  sweet  kind,  are  grown  of  an  excellent  quality 
near  Bombay.  Guzerat  and  Bengal  also  supply  this  ve- 
getable in  great  profusion.  The  onion  'of  Bombay  is 
lamous  throughout  the  East.  Orchards  of  mango,  pal- 
mira,  and  other  trees,  are  favourite  objects  with  the  Hin- 
doos, who,  besides  being  sheltered  by  them  during  the 
hot  weather,  and  deriving  profit  from  their  fruit,  regard, 
with  a  feeling  of  veneration  and  respect,  the  trees  planted 
by  their  ancestors. 

In  the  gardens  belonging  to  the  Mahomedan  princes, 
which  in  some  parts  of  India  were  made  at  a  very  great 
expence,  a  separate  piece  of  ground  was  usually  allotted 
for  each  kind  of  plant,  the  whole  being  divided  into  square 
plots,  separated  by  walks.  Thus  one  plot  was  filled  with 
rose  trees,  another  with  pomegranates,  &c.  The  gardens 
of  this  sort  most  celebrated  in  India  were  those  of  Banga- 
lore and  Delhi.  The  former  belonged  to  Tippoo,  and  were 
made  by  him  and  his  father,  Hyder  Ali.  As  Bangalore 
is  very  much  elevated  above  the  sea,  it  enjoys  a  tempe- 
rate climate  ;  and  in  the  royal  gardens  were  seen,  not 
only  the  trees  already  mentioned,  but  also  the  cypress, 
vine,  and  the  apple,  and  peach  :  both  the  latter  produced 
fruit.  Strawberries  were  likewise  raised  ;  and  oak  and 
pine  plants,  brought  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  flour- 
ished. The  gardens  of  Shalimar  near  Delhi,  which  were 
made  in  the  beginning  of  the  l"th  century  by  the  Empe- 
or  Shahjehan,  are  said  to  have  cost  one  million  sterling, 
and  seem  to  have  occupied  about  one  mile  in  circum- 
ference. They  were  surrounded  by  a  high  brick  wall ; 
but  tiiey  are  now  entirely  in  ruins. 

The   plough   used  throughout  all  India  is  as  rude  and 
imperfect  an    instiument   as   can   well    be   conceived.     It 
consists  simply  of  two  or  three  pieces  of  wood,  most  clum- 
sily united,  or  even  of  a  piece  of  crooked   slick,   with  no- 
thing resembling  or  serving  the  purposes  of  a  coulter  or 
mould-board.     It  is  so   extremely  light,  that  a   Hindoo,  a 
man  of  no  muscular  strength,   can  easily  carry  it  on  his 
shoulder  to   the  field.     In   Bengal,  and  generally  in   Hin- 
dostan Proper,  it  is  drawn  by  a  yoke  of  oxen  guided  by  the 
ploughman  himself.     These,  how.-ver,    work  only  pait  of 
tiie  day,  as  there  are  alwavs  two  or  three  pair  of  oxen  as- 
signed to  each  jjlough.      In  some  parts  of  Orissa,  the  wo- 
men are  seen  hoklini^  the  plough,  and  the  female  children 
driving  the  oxen.     Where  the  same  person  performs  both 
operations,  he  generally  holds  the  plough  with  one  hand, 
(for  it  has  but  one  stilt  or  handle.)  and  occasionally  pulls 
the  tails  of  the  oxen  with  the  other.     A  pair  of  oxen  may 
be   purchased   for  6  or  8   ttipccs,  a  plcugli  for  ^^j-thsofa 
rupee,  and  a  yoke  ft.r  ith.     In  Hindostan  Proper,  it  is  cal- 
culated that   a  man   and  two  oxen  can  plough  a   bejah  of 
land  several    times   in  the    course  of  the  day  ;  and  in  the 
south  of  India,  that  12  \  acres  of  watered  land,  and  25  acre.<! 
of  dry  land,  require  five  ploughs.     In  the  Zeniindary  near 
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Benares,  ol"  which  Mr.  Tcnuanl  givci  an  account,  400 
workini,'  cattle  were  kept  for  300  acres  under  ihe  plough. 
This  is  a  larger  allowance  per  acre  than  Mr.  Grant,  in  his 
Analysis  of  the  I'inances  of  Bengal,  states;  for,  accordint,' 
to  him,  ten  yoke  of  oxen  are  sufficient  for  the  ordinary 
yearly  threefold  cultivation  of  100  hejahs  of  ground. 
Where  it  is  necessary  to  plough  the  ground  to  a  considera- 
ble depth,  several  ploughs  follow  one  another  ;  but  even 
then,  unless  the  soil  is  very  loose  and  friable,  they  do  not 
penetrate  far,  and  llic  field  remains  full  of  dirt  and  rub- 
bish. Nor  is  it  rcndereil  much  more  fit  for  the  seed  by 
the  repeated  ploughings  wliich  are  given  it ;  in  Bengal,  to 
the  number  of  three  or  four;  in  the  Mysore,  of  seven  or 
eight ;  and  in  the  Benares,  sometimes  to  the  number  ol 
30  or  40.  Indeed,  the  grass  roots  are  in  general  of  such 
great  length  and  strength,  and  so  extremely  difficult  to 
kill,  even  in  land  that  lias  been  long  arable,  that  a  mucli 
more  perfect  implement  ihan  the  Hindoo  plough  would 
produce  very  little  effect.  In  the  Mysore,  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon to  see  small  bushes  as  firmly  and  erectly  fixed  in  the 
soil,  after  six  or  eight  ploughings,  as  they  were  before, 
and  the  mould  not  moved  to  the  depth  of  llirce  inclies. 
The  second  ploughing,  w  I  •  re  only  three  or  four  are  given, 
is  generally  across,  and  the  third  in  a  diagonal  direction. 
The  harrow  is,  if  possible,  a  more  imperfect  iiiiplemetil 
than  the  plough  :  it  is  simply  a  bough  broken  from  the 
nearest  IrcCt  The  roller  is  described  by  Mr.  Tennant  to 
resemble  a  ladder  about  13  feel  in  length,  drawn  by  two 
bullocks,  and  guided  by  two  men,  who  stand  upon  it,  to 
increase  its  weight.  When  a  plough  with  its  yoke  and 
oxen  is  hired,  about  4d.  a  day  is  the  sum  commonly  given. 
In  most  parts  of  Hindoslan  there  are  two  hntivaries,  or 
ploughing  seasons,  namely,  after  the  setting  in  of  the  rains 
in  June,  and  after  they  cease  in  October.  The  wages  of 
a  ploughman  are  five  seers  of  the  grain  which  is  in  cul- 
tivation, and  two  rupees  for  each  i)loughing  season.  The 
wages  of  the  other  country  labourers  are  five  seers  of 
grain,  and  a  2sth  sheaf  during  harvest.  The  hackery,  an 
ill-constructed  and  clumsy  two-wheeled  cart,  is  used  by 
the  Ryots  of  Bengal  for  some  purposes  on  their  farms, 
where  they  have  not  an  opportunity  <  f  water  carriage  ;  but 
lor  heavy  burdens,  to  be  cariied  to  any  consideiable  dis- 
tance, oxen  and  bullocks  arc  most  commonly  used. 

The  imperfect  cultivation  which  the  arable  land  in 
India  receives  from  the  plough  and  other  agricultural  im- 
plements is  by  no  means  coinpensat^;(l  by  the  application 
of  manure.  The  use  of  it  is  entirely  unknown  in  most  dis- 
tricts, except  occasionally  for  sugaY.  In  the  Mysore  it 
seems  to  be  the  most  attended  to.  Every  farmer  in  that 
province  forms  a  dunghill  from  ihs  litter,  Sec.  of  his  cat- 
tle, mixed  with  the  ashes  and  suil  of  his  house  ;  the  soil 
of  the  town,  however,  is  not  used.  In  other  parts  of  the 
south  of  India,  if  the  lice  straw  left  on  the  field  be  not 
sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  manure,  small  pits  are  dug 
in  different  parts  of  the  field,  which  are  filled  with  leaves 
and  the  tender  twigs  of  trees,  and  covered  with  earth. 
These,  when  sufficiently  rotten,  are  applied  as  manure. 

The  pasture  land  of  India  is  in  fact  nothing  else  but  the 
wastes,  forests,  and  coarse  jungle.  Artificial  grasses  would 
not  thrive,  nor  even  exist,  during  the  hot  weather.  Even 
the  coarse  and  natural  grass  of  the  country  disappears  in 
some  places  during  the  prevalence  of  the  hot  winds  so 
completely,  that  the  farmers  are  obliged  to  feed  their  cat- 
tie  on  the  roots  cut  from  under  the  gnjund  and  washed. 
The  grass  cutters,  a  class  of  people  who  are  employed  by 
Europeans  to  procure  food  for  their  horses,  will  bring  pro- 
vender from  a  field  where  there  is  no  appearance  of  ver- 
dure, by  means  of  a  sharp  instrameni  which  they  use. 
During  the   rainy    season,  indeed,  the   grass  lands   look 


green,  and  arc  covered  with  various  kinds  of  pasture; 
but,  for  the  most  part,  it  consists  of  a  liard  grass,  very 
similar  to  what  is  called  bent  in  some  parts  of  England, 
which  is  neither  relished  by  inc  caille,  nor  nourishing  for 
them.  Tlicre  are,  however,  some  districts  in  India,  where 
the  pastures  arc  abundant  and  nutritious.  In  the  north- 
west quarter  of  the  province  of  Delhi,  and  partly  in  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  province  of  Ajmeer,  there  is  a 
jungle  called  the  Lvicky  Jungle,  which  is  celebrated  all 
over  Hindostan  Proper  for  the  fertility  of  its  pasture  lands, 
as  well  as  lor  its  excellent  breed  of  horses,  which,  origin- 
ally good,  have  been  much  improved  by  Persian  horses 
introduced  at  the  invasion  of  Nadir  Si-.ah  and  Abdalli.  This 
jungle,  which  forms  a  circle  40  miles  in  diameter,  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  country  of  Roy  Kellaun,  on 
the  east  by  Iluii.ineh,  on  the  south  by  liatneer,  and  on  the 
west  by  the  Santly  Desart.  The  Poorneah  district  of  Ben- 
gal is  also  distinguished  by  the  extent  and  fertility  of  its 
pasture  land.  The  excellence  of  the  bullocks  of  Guzerat. 
which  has  already  been  adverted  to,  is  in  some  measure 
owing  to  the  richness  of  its  grass  in  those  parts  of  the 
province  particularly  which  lie  near  the  Run,  one  tract  of 
land  111  this  district  being  emphatically  called  Wuddyar. 
which  term,  in  the  language  of  Guzerat,  signifies  a  herds- 
man, and  designated  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  borders 
of  the  Run.  Immense  herds  of  cattle  are  sent  to  pasture 
here.  The  table  land  ol  India,  especially  the  Mysore, 
from  its  elevation  and  consequent  coolness,  is  favourable 
to  the  production  of  liiose  grasses  which  are  most  nour- 
ishing lo  cattle  ;  and  its  pasture  lands  are  accordingly  ex- 
tensive and  rich. 

The  pasture  lands  of  India,  such  as  we  have  described 
them,  are  used  for  the  grazing  of  the  cattle  that  are  kept 
tor  labour,  subsistence,  breeding,  and  the  dairy,  and  for 
the  feeding  of  sheep.  Such  catile  as  are  for  labour  are 
confined  to  the  patches  of  grass  that  are  intermixed  with 
the  arable  land:  the  other  cattle,  as  well  as  the  slieep,  are 
allowed  to  wander  in  the  foiests.  Etc.  In  cither  case,  it  is 
necessary  that  they  should  be  watched,  and  prevented 
either  from  injuring  the  arable  land,  or  going  astray.  For, 
in  many  parts  of  India,  the  only  fences  consist  of  a  iow 
bank.  In  some  parts  of  Dellii  and  the  adjoining  provin- 
ces, indeed,  the  strong  jungie  grass  is  piaiied  into  a  kind 
ct  basket  work,  wliicli  is  carried  aio  ly  ihe  sides  of  the 
held  to  protect  the  grain  from  the  caiiK.  In  Guzerat,  the 
fields  arc  divided  and  protected  by  tiry  stone  v.aila  ;  and 
in  tlic  south  of  India,  fences  of  the  milk  busli  are  not  un- 
common. Besides  the  shepherds  who  have  lixed  residen- 
ces, there  are  iound  in  many  districts  of  Hiiidostaii  Proper, 
shepherds  who  come  from  the  country  of  the  Bailies  in 
search  ol  tiiipio)  ment.  Tiicy  are  scatlered  all  over  the 
Punjab  and  the  high  grounds  lo  the  east  of  the  Indus.  The 
htrtisinan  is  in  every  case  a  person  attached  lo  the  farm  on 
which  he  is  employed. 

Milk,  ghee,  and  cheese,  are  the  produce  of  the  cows  and 
female  buffaloes.  In  various  pans  of  Guzeiat,  Cutcli,  and 
llie  Decaii,  there  is  a  particular  tribe,  whose  ciiief  employ- 
ment is  selling  milk  and  day -labouring.  In  the  provinces 
of  Hindoslan  Proper,  it  is  calculated  that  the  produce  of 
each  cow,  annually,  is  nearly  J500  iiiaunus  of  iiiiik  ;  and 
that  one  maund  will  produce  2^  seer  of  ghee  or  clarified 
buller.  Ghee  is  made  of  butler  winch  is  kept  for  two  or 
three  days;  in  this  time  it  becomes  rancid,  i.fler  which  it 
is  melted  in  an  earthen  pot,  and  boiled  till  all  the  water 
has  evaporated  ;  it  is  then  poured  into  pots,  or  leathern 
jais,  and  kept  for  use.  Some  cheese  is  made  in  Guze- 
rat, and  other  provinces  in  Hindostan  Proper,  but  a  is  of 
very  inferior  quality.  The  wool  of  ihe  sheep  is  of  little 
value,  except  in  those  districts  where  the  climate  requires 
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clothing  ■warmer  than  that  which  cotton  will  supply  ;  in 
those  districts  the  sheep  are  generally  shorn  twice  a  year, 
once  in  the  cold,  and  once  in  the  rainy  season  ;  it  is  calcu- 
lated that  1  2  sheep  will  furnish  wool  sufficient  to  make  a 
blanket  six  cubits  long  and  three  wide. 

In  discussing  the  nature  of  the  landed  tenure  in  India, 
we  incidentally  noticed  some  particulars  relative  to  the 
condition  and  circumstances  of  the  Ryot  or  husbandman  ; 
it  will  be  proper,  however,  before  we  close  this  chapter,  to 
attend  to  this  subject  more  directly,  and  rather  more  fully. 

In  Hindostan  Proper,  the  Ryots  hold  their  lands  either 
directly  from  the  zemindars,  or  from  the  talookdans ;  tlie 
latter  aie  of  two  sects  ;  some  of  them  pay  the  rent,  and 
account  for  the  colltctions  they  make  from  the  Ryots  to 
the  zemindars  ;  others  to  government :  the  laUer  are  call- 
ed independent  talookdans,  and  are  in  fact  omy  p^tty  ze- 
mindars. The  poorest  Ryots  are,  by  the  custom  of  the 
country,  considered  as  a  sort  of  proprietors,  entitled  to  a 
perpetual  lease  ;  they  are  attached  in  the  strongest  man- 
ner 10  the  soil,  and  never  migrate  but  in  cases  of  absolute 
necessity.  Waste  and  jungle  land,  if  low  and  fit  for  rice, 
can  be  brought  into  cultivation  in  one  season,  and  the 
poorest  R)ot  can  undertake  it ;  he  can  with  ease  cultivate 
16  begars  of  rice,  and  supposing  the  half  to  go  for  rent, 
ihe  remainder  will  afford  food  for  four  or  five  persons. 
Such  was  the  state  of  the  poorer  Ryots  before  the  British 
acquired  a  permanent  and  extensive  fooling  in  Hindostan 
Proper,  under  such  zemindars  as  were  just  and  equitable 
landlords,  and  regulated  their  conduct  toward  their  tenants 
by  the  customs  of  the  country  ;  but  the  condition  of  those 
who  rented  their  land  under  the  generality  of  zemindars 
was  quite  the  reverse  :  agreements,  indeed,  did  pass  be- 
tween the  landlords  and  their  tenants  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year ;  but  they  were  commonly  broken  by  the  ze- 
mindar. 

The  condition  and  circumstances  of  those  Ryots, "^/ho 
occupy  more  land  than  they  can  cultivate  by  themselves 
and  families,  and  who,  of  course,  are  obliged  to  hire  ser- 
vants, do  not  appear  so  favourable.  From  the  produce  of 
their  crops  they  are  obliged  to  give,  not  only  the  necessary 
servants  of  the  farm,  high  grain  wages,  as  well  as  money, 
but  also  the  poet.  Brahmin,  blacksmith,  See.  so  that,  after 
deducting  from  the  produce  of  his  land  that  part  of  it 
which  they  require,  and  that  part  which  is  paid  to  the 
zemindar  for  rent,  the  share  of  the  Ryot  himself  will  be 
but  small.  It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  his  whole 
stock  is  small ;  in  the  district  about  Allahabad,  it  docs  not 
amount  to  eight  rupees,  exclusive  of  the  value  of  his  cat- 
tle. The  cultivation  of  the  province  of  Bengal,  according 
to  Mr.  Grant,  does  not  require  a  greater  agricultural  stock 
Jhan  a  crore  and  a  half  of  rupees. 

The  preceding  observations  apply  to  the  cultivators  in 
Hindostan  Proper  :  those  in  the  south  of  India,  especially 
in  those  provinces  which  were  least  affected  by  the  Ma- 
homedan  conquest,  are  in  a  better  condition.  The  Ryots 
here  hold  directly  under  the  government,  or  rather  pay 
rent  as  revenue  to  government.  Districts  are  divided  into 
villages,  and  each  village  is  under  the  management  of  a 
Potail,  or  head  farmer,  in  what  are  called  the  sixteenth 
villages,  from  the  land  and  rent  being  divided  into  six- 
teenth shares.  All  the  Ryots  assemble  to  fix  their  re- 
lipeclive  rents,  a  little  before  the  season  when  cultivation 
commences:  the  amount  of  the  agricultural  stock  pos- 
sessed by  each  individual,  the  quantity  of  land,  its  proba- 
ble produce,  are  ascertained,  and  the  rent  is  then  fixed  ; 
and  such  a  portion  of  land  assigned  to  each  person  as  he 
has  the  means  of  properly  cultivating.  In  other  parts  the 
custom  is  different,  and  the  rent  is  fi.xed  by  the  agents  of 
government ;  these  set  out  on  their  circuit  in  September 
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or  October,  when  the  early  crops  begin  to  be  reaped,  and 
the  late  ones  to  be  sown  :  if  the  cultivation  is  the  same  as 
last  year,  and  no  failure  occur  among  the  Ryots,  there  is 
no  alteration  in  the  soil :  if  waste  land  has  been  brought 
in,  the  full  rejit  is  not  exacted  for  three  or  four  years,  ac- 
cording to  its  previous  state  :  if  it  appears  that  some  of  the 
Ryots,  from  the  failure  of  their  crops,  cannot  pay  their 
rent,  the  loss,  or  a  part  of  it,  is  sometimes  assessed  upon 
the  others;  but  this  is  seldom  done.  When  the  land  is  in 
cultivation,  and  iis  rent  has  been  ascertained,  the  collector 
gives  every  ryot  a  fiuttah,  with  his  signature,  in  which 
every  field  he  holds,  and  its  rent  for  the  year,  are  inserted. 
In  most  villages  the  greatest  part  of  the  ryots  hold  the 
same  fields  several  years.  During  the  intervals  of  the 
rents  of  the  collectors,  the  agricultural  concerns  of  the 
village  are  regulated  and  overlooked  by  a  complete  esta- 
blishment of  hereditary  revenue  servants.  A  district  pay- 
ing a  rent  or  revenue  of  50,000  pagodas  usually  contains 
about  100  villages,  some  of  which  pay  not  more  than  100, 
and  others  as  much  as  5000  pagodas,  annual  rent.  The 
general  direction  of  the  cultivation,  and  the  collecting  of 
the  rent,  is  the  duty  of  the  Potail,  or  head  farmer ;  the 
accounts  are  kept  by  the  Curnum.  As  soon  as  the  season 
for  ploughing  begins,  the  Potail  ascertains  what  land  each 
Ryot  can  cultivate  :  and  if  any  are  desirous  to  relinquish 
part  of  their  farms,  he  gives  it  to  another.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  season,  the  Tehsildar  goes  round  the  district ; 
his  duty  is  to  regulate  cultivation  in  those  villages  which 
are  mismanaged,  through  the  neglect  or  incapacity  of  the 
Potail,  and  to  make  advances  to  the-  poorer  Ryots  for  the 
purchase  of  seed,  ploughs,  or  cattle  :  he  goes  round  again 
when  the  crops  are  ripening,  to  see  their  condition,  and  to 
ascertain  whether  the  quantity  of  land  actually  cultivated 
is  more  or  less  than  that  which  the  Ryots  had  engaged  to 
take.  None  of  these,  however,  have  power  to  fix  the 
rent;  this  is  done  exclusively  by  the  collector;  but  the 
Potail  assures  the  Ryots  that  the  rents  will  remain  the 
same,  unless  some  alteration  should  appear  to  be  indis- 
pensably necessary;  they  are  satisfied  with  this  assurance, 
receive  betel  from  him  as  a  confirmation  of  it,  and  yoke 
their  ploughs. 

Among  the  Mahrattas,  when  a  Ryot  once  rents  a  piece 
of  land,  he  can  never  leave  it,  nor  even  relinquish  a  part 
of  it.  If  he  were  to  be  deprived  of  the  assistance  of  his 
children,  or  such  relations  as  cultivated  it  with  him,  he 
must  still  continue  to  hold  it,  and  pay  his  rent  as  usual. 
Even  the  widows  are  obliged,  after  the  death  of  their  hus- 
bands, to  engage  for  the  usual   quantity  of  ground. 

The  Brahmins  have  been  already  noticed  as  the  pro- 
prietors of  villages  in  the  south  of  India.  In  the  Carnatic 
they  also  rent  a  considerable  quantity  of  land  ;  but  they 
will  not  hold  the  plough,  nor  perform  any  other  part  of 
the  labour  necessary  for  its  cultivation.  The  inferior 
castes,  particularly  the  Sudras,  are  obliged  to  cultivate 
them,  and  are  in  fact  their  slaves.  There  are,  however,  some 
Sudras  who  rent  farms  on  their  own  account,  which  they 
cultivate,  either  by  their  own  labour,  or  by  slaves.  The 
Mahomedan  farmers  in  this  part  of  Hindostan  are  not  nu- 
meious:  theiragriculturallabour,in  general,  is  performed  by 
slaves.  The  Haiga  Brahmins,  who  live  in  the  province  of 
North  Canara,  above  the  Ghauts,  differ  from  the  Brahmins 
in  most  other  parts  of  India  ;  for  they  are  very  industrious, 
and  perform  allagricultural  operations  with  their  own  hands. 

The  agricultural  labourers  in  Hindostan  are  either  such 
as  work  for  hire,  or  slaves.  The  condition  of  the  former, 
as  has  been  already  remarked,  is  by  no  means  unfavourable. 
His  money  wages,  indeed,  are  low.  In  Bengal,  where  a 
ploughman  is  hired  by  the  month,  he  receives  one  rupee, 
in  some   parts  only  Ralf  a  rupee  for  that  period  ;  but,  in 
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addition  to  this,  he  has  an  allowance  of  grain,  and  at  his 
leisure  hours  cultivates  some  land,  which  he  rents  from 
his  master  at  a  payment  in  kind.  A  herdsman  receives, 
in  food,  money  and  clothint;,  about  one  rupee  r.nd  a  half 
per  month.  The  wages  of  the  other  laliourers  are  chiefly 
in  kind.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Seringapaiam,  the 
hire  of  farm  labourers  is  six  rupees  per  month ;  but 
in  the  country,  at  a  distance  from  any  large  town,  it  is  much 
less.  On  the  Malabar  coast,  agricultural  labour  varies 
from  two  rupees  to  six  rupees  a  month.  Such  a  com- 
paratively high  rate,  howevei-,  it  should  be  observed,  in- 
cludes the  value  of  all  that  tlie  labourer  receives  in  kind. 
The  average  price  of  agricultural  labour  in  the  ceded  dis- 
tricts is  about  two  rupees  a  month  ;  and  this,  indeed,  seems 
to  be  about  the  average  of  Hindustan,  independent  of  al- 
lowances in  kind.  If,  therefore,  the  very  low  price  of  all 
commodities  in  Hindostan  be  considered,  and  it  be  further 
taken  into  account,  that  the  agricultural  labour  requires 
very  few  ofthem,  we  shall  be  disposed  to  regard  their  situ- 
ation as  by  no  means  uncomfortable. 

The  slaves  who  labour  the  farms  in  the  south  of  India 
are  the  absolute  property  of  tiieir  lords  ;  but  they  are  not 
like  tlie  slaves  in  Russia,  &c.  attached  to  the  soil :  they 
may  be  sold  or  transferred  to  any  person  their  master  may 
think  lit.  Children  may  be  separated  from  their  parents, 
but  a  husband  and  wife  cannot  be  sold  separately.  In  the 
district  of  Palighaut,  in  the  province  of  Malabar,  where 
the  greater  part  of  the  labour  of  the  field  is  performed  by 
slaves  of  different  castes,  a  young  man  and  his  wife  will 
sell  from  6/.  4s.  to  71.  Ss. ;  if  there  be  children,  the  value 
will  be  increased  according  to  their  number  and  ages. 
They  live  in  temporary  huts,  formed  of  the  bamboo  and 
other  wood,  something  like  large  baskets,  which  tliey  erect 
for  themselves.  The  personal  labour  of  the  wife  is  always 
at  the  disposal  of  the  master  of  the  husband  ;  the  master 
of  the  girl  having  no  authority  over  her,  so  long  as  she  lives 
with  the  slave  of  another  man. 

The  women  and  children  of  the  free  labourers,  as  well  as 
of  the  slaves  engaged  in  agriculture,  are  principally  em- 
ployed in  protecting  the  seed  and  crop  from  the  birds,  in 
those  districts  where  this  is  not  performed  by  men. 


CHAP.  V. 

Manufactures — CoCtoi — Silk —  Woollen — Leather,  is'c. — 
Salt/ietre,  iJfc. —  Trade  and  commerce. 

Of  all  the  various  manufactures  carried  on  in  India,  that 
of  cotton  claims  our  hrst  and  most  extended  notice,  on  ac- 
count of  its  aniicjuity,  of  its  being  the  staple  and  most  com- 
mon manufacture  of  the  country,  and  of  the  variety  of  the 
fabrics  which  it  produces.  The  perfection  to  which  the 
natives  are  known,  from  the  most  remote  limes,  to  have 
carried  the  cotton  manufacture,  must  be  mainly  attributed 
to  the  circumstance,  that  every  distinct  kind  of  cloth  is 
the  produce  of  a  particular  district,  in  wliich  the  mode  of 
manufacturing  it  has  been  transmitted  for  ceniuiies  from 
father  to  soi:. 

The  provinos  of  Bengal,  and  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Peninsula,  are  the  principal  seats  of  the  cotton  manufac- 
ture. The  vicinity  of  Simoga,  a  town  in  the  Mysore  Ra- 
jali's  dominions,  1C2  miles  to  the  norlii-west  of  Seringapa- 
iam, is  the  limit  ot  llic  manufacture  of  cotton  to  the  wcst- 


dia  Company  is  provided  from  Cape  Comorin  and  Ganjani, 
in  the  Northern  Circars,  a  distance  of  about  1500  miles. 
The  principal  part  of  this  investment  is  provided  in  the 
Northern  Circais  In  B-:igal,this  manufacture,  in  almost 
all  its  branches,  flourishes  very  extensively.  It  also  extend.-, 
into  the  provinces  of  Oude,  Allahaiiad,  particularly  the 
Benares  district,  Bahar,  and  Orls^a. 

There  are  such  varieties  in  the  fineness  and  other  qua- 
lities of  the  cotton  goods,  especially  of  the  calicoes  maiiU- 
faciured  in  India,  that  it  would  carry  us  beyond  our  proper 
limits  to  particularise  each  kind;  and,  indeed,  most  of  tiicni 
are  scarcely  known  in  Europe,  or  merely  known  by  their 
Indian  appellations.  Coarse  cotton  cloth  is  manufactuied 
in  different  parts  of  the  province  of  Agra.  In  the  centre 
of  the  Do^,  there  is  a  kind  very  coarse  and  common, 
which  is  dyed  red  with  cheap  materials.  The  coarsest  sort 
of  blue  handkerchieis  are  manufactured  near  Calcutta. 
The  greater  part  of  the  return  cargo  carried  annually 
from  the  northern  parts  of  B-ngal  to  Boolan  consists  of 
coarse  cotton  goods,  which  are  the  staple  commodity  of 
Rungpoor.  The  cotton  goods  made  in  ihe  more  southern 
pans  of  India,  in  general,  are  not  coarse,  though  there  arc 
goods  of  this  description  manufactured  in  the  Northern  Cir- 
cars, both  to  the  north  and  south  of  the  Godavery  :  these 
are  either  plain  or  coloured  with  chay  root,  which  grows 
inmost  perfection  on  the  pure  sands  animally  overflowed  by 
the  Krishna.  There  is  also  a  manufacture  of  coarse  cotton 
cloths  at  Arcot. 

Dacca,  in  the  eastern  quarter  of  the  province  of  Bengal, 
has  long  been  celebrated  for  the  manufacture  of  the  finest 
muslins.  In  this  district  there  is  grown  a  kind  of  cotton, 
called  Banga,  which,  though  not  of  a  very  superior  quality, 
is  necessary  to  form  the  stripes  of  such  muslins  ;  and  this 
circumstance  may  have  contributed  to  the  perfection  of  the 
fabric  at  Dacca.  The  manufacture,  however,  is  in  a  de- 
clining state,  owing  to  several  causes.  Before  the  fall  of 
the  imperial  government,  those  delicate  and  beautiful  fa- 
brics were  held  in  such  estimation,  not  only  at  the  court  of 
the  emperor,  but  amongst  all  the  higher  orders  of  nobility 
in  India,  as  to  render  it  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  supply  ihe 
demand  for  them.  The  almost  entire  cessation  of  this  de- 
mand must  have  greatly  contributed  to  injure  this  manu- 
facture. But,  besides  this  cause,  another  must  be  souglit 
for  the  perfection  to  wliich  the  muslin  manufacture  of  Bri- 
tain has  recently  been  brought.  In  consequence  of  the 
falling  off  in  the  demand,  many  of  the  families  who  pos- 
sessed the  hereditary  knowledge  of  manufacturing  these 
very  fine  muslins  have  given  up  the  business.  So  minute 
is  the  labour  bestowed  upon  them,  that  a  weaver  will  re- 
quire five  or  six  months  to  execute  a  piece.  Besides  those 
very  fine  muslins,  plain  muslins  of  an  inferior  quality,  as 
well  as  flowered,  striped,  and  checkered  muslins,  are  manu- 
factured in  the  district  of  Dacca,  and  in  the  northern  pans 
of  Benares.  The  manufacture  of  musiins  in  pieces,  chiefly 
for  turbans,  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent  in  the  Cuttack 
district  of  Orissa.  Dimities  of  various  kinds  and  pat- 
terns, and  cluihs  resembling  diaper  and  damask  linen,  are 
made  at  Dacca,  Patna,  Taunrla,  and  other  places.  Chintzes 
are  manufactured  piincipally  in  the  district  of  Benares, 
and  in  the  country  around  Patna  and  Calcutta  ;  in  Hindos- 
tan Proper,  and  at  Masuiipatam  in  the  south  of  India.  This 
last  place  has  long  been  famous  for  this  kind  of  manufac- 
ture, which  is  in  great  demand  at  Bombay  and  in  Persia. 
Masuiipatam    and    Madras    are   also    celebrated  for  their 


ward,  in   this  part  of  IiKlia  ;  and,  with   the   exception  of  a  palampores,  the  ground-work  of  which   is  formed    of  the 

particular  kind  of  chintz  made  at  Poonah,  and  painted  with  plain  long  cloth,  chiefly  wrouglit  in  the  island  of  Nagur  and 

gold  and  silver,  there  are  zs^ne  cotton  cloths  made  on  I'he  its  vicinity. 

western  side  of  the   Peninsula.     On  the  eastern   side,  the  The  first  process  necessary  to  prepare  the  cotton  for  be- 
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the  cotton  encircles  a  black  seed,  and  advances  perhaps 
half  an  inch  upon  it.  To  separate  them,  the  naiives  of 
Hiiidostan  make  use  of  three  cylinders  that  go  clifTcrent 
ways.  As  these  move  closely  together,  when  the  cotton 
is  introduced  between  them,  the  wool  is  drawn  out,  and  the 
seed  is  left  behind.  This  simple  machine  is  found  in  every 
house,  and  is  worked  either  by  the  spinner,  or  even  by 
children.  The  second  process  is  performed  by  a  sort  of 
bow,  something  like  what  the  hatters  use  in  Europe  to  pre- 
pare the  wool  for  making  hats.  One  end  of  this  is  fasten- 
ed to  the  ceiling;  the  workman  holds  it  by  the  middle, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  with  a  piece  of  wood  that  has  a 
pad  at  the  end  of  it,  be  stretches  the  cat-gut  string  of  the 
bow.  This,  by  its  elasticity,  beats  the  cotton,  separates 
the  dust  and  seeds  that  may  remain  after  the  first  process, 
swells  it  out,  and,  in  short,  answers  the  purpose  of  carding, 
and  puts  it  in  a  state  to  be  spun.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
this  process  is  performed,  in  a  country  where  there  are  so 
many  species  of  Hindoos,  by  Mahoniedans,  called  Chou- 
lias,  of  the  sect  of  Ali.  They  are  of  Arabian  descent. 
There  are  one  or  two  such  persons  in  every  village  of  the 
Northern  Circars,  who  performs  two  operations,  that  of 
Cleaning  cotton,  and  of  spinning  the  warp. 

The  spinning  of  the  cotton  thread  which  is  to  serve  for 
the  weft  is  the  occupation  of  the  females  of  almost  all  the 
castes,  except  the  Brahmins  :  but  particularly  of  the  cul- 
tivating caste,  and  of  such  families  as  are  in  decayed  cir- 
cumstances, and,  having  few  means  of  employing  them- 
selves, from  the  secluded  nature  of  their  mode  of  life,  de- 
rive from  this  occupation  the  supply  of  their  few  and  hum- 
ble wants.  The  spinners  purchase  the  cotton  which  they 
may  require  weekly,  at  the  market ;  and  "  this  is  done  in 
so  simple  a  style,  and  witli  so  much  attention  to  economy, 
that  the  weaver,  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  the  price 
of  the  raw  material,  seldom  affords  to  the  spinner  more 
than  he  thinks  a  just  return  for  the  labour  of  the  week  : 
and  that  matter  is  so  well  understood  among  the  weavers 
generally,  that  no  weaver,  for  the  sake  of  getting  a  larger 
quantity  of  thread,  will  outbid  his  neighbours  in  the  pur- 
chase of  it." — Evidence  before  the  Select  Committee  as  to 
the  affairs  of  the  East  India  Comfiany. 

The  weavers  live  entirely  in  villages;  and  on  the  coast 
of  Coromandel,  and  in  the  province  of  Bengal,  which,  as 
we  have  seen,  are  the  chief  seats  of  the  cotton  manufacture, 
there  is  scarely  a  village,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  high 
road,  or  a  principal  town,  in  which  every  man,  woman,  and 
child,  is  not  employed  in  making  a  piece  of  cloth.  As  the 
thread  is  laid  the  whole  length  of  the  piece,  the  weaver  is 
lAdcr  the  necessity  of  working  in  the  open  air.  In  the 
niovnmg  he  fixes  his  looni  under  a  tree  before  his  house, 
and  in  the  evening  he  takes  it  home.  It  consists  merely  of 
two  rollers,  placed  on  four  pieces  of  wood,  which  are  fix- 
ed in  the  ground,  I'nd  two  sticks  which  traverse  the  warp. 
One  of  these  is  supported  by  two  strings  tied  to  the  tree 
under  which  the  loom  is  placed,  and  the  other  by  two  strings 
fastened  to  the  foot  of  the  weaver.  By  means  of  these  he 
can  easily  remove  the  threads  of  the  warp  when  he  is 
throwing  ihe  woof. 

The  weavers  are  of  a  respectable  caste,  and  many  of 
them  are  cultivators  of  land.  The  demand  for  their  work 
has  greatly  increased  since  the  British  gained  possession 
of  Hindoslan,  in  consequence  of  the  lai-ge  investments  of 
the  East  India  Company.  As  soon  as  an  order  for  the  in- 
vestment from  tlie  Court  of  Directors  arrives  in  India,  the 
Board  of  Trade  there  makes  a  calculation  of  the  sums  re- 
quired for  the  providing  of  tlie  goods  allotted  to  each  fac- 
tory. Under  toe  Madras  presidency  thcie  are  eleven  fac- 
.tories,  most  of  which  provide  distinct  kinds  cf  goods.  It 
is  calculated  that  all  these  factories  are  capable  of  produ- 


cing goods  to  the  amount  of  24  lacks  of  pagodas,  or  one 
million  sterling.  The  actual  demand  varies  from  S  lacks 
to  24,  If  the  weavers  do  not  live  near  a  factory,  native 
agents  are  employed  to  engage  them,  convey  the  money 
to  be  advanced  to  them,  bring  the  goods  in,  and  save  the 
Company  from  all  risk.  Where  the  weavers  live  near  a 
factory,  the  contract  is  made  with  them  directly;  and  it  is 
not  uncommon  for  all  the  weavers  inhabiting  a  village,  per- 
haps to  the  number  of  100,  to  become  security,  conjointly, 
for  the  due  performance  of  the  contract  which  is  entered 
into  by  each.  An  advance  in  goods  or  money  is  always 
made  to  the  weaver,  and  this  he  retains  in  his  hand  till 
three-fourths  of  his  contract  are  completed  ;  the  original 
advance,  if  in  cotton,  is  then  worked  up.  There  are  four 
kinds  of  goods,  for  each  of  which  there  is  a  standard  pi  ice  ; 
and  if,  on  inspection,  any  are  found,  from  deficiencies  in 
length  or  breadth,  or  inferiority  of  quality,  not  equal  to 
the  first  class,  they  are  reduced  to  the  second,  third,  or 
fourth,  with  the  difference  of  5  per  cent,  between  each 
number.  It  frequently  happens,  that  a  weaver,  after  get- 
ting his  advance  in  money,  resorts  to  the  weekly  markets 
all  over  the  country  to  procure  materials  for  his  web,  and 
after  having  procured  what  will  suffice  for  one  piece  of 
cloth,  he  spends  the  rest  of  the  money  in  a  cock-fight,  or 
any  other  species  of  gambling  that  is  going  on  in  the  mar- 
ket. The  practice  of  making  advances  to  the  weaver  has 
existed  ever  since  the  establishment  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany. If  the  weaver  does  not  deliver  in  his  goods  at  the 
periods  specified  in  the  contracts,  a  peon  is  placed  in  his 
house,  who  receives  subsistence-money,  at  the  rate  of  one 
ana  per  day  from  him  ;  it  was  a  prevalent  practice  under 
the  native  governments  to  place  peons.  The  monthly  pro- 
fits of  the  weaver  vary  from  three  to  five  rupees,  according 
to  the  price  of  thread,  the  quality  of  the  cloth  manufac- 
tured, and  his  own  industry,  experience,  and  skill. 

The  goods  are  generally  bleached  at  the  station  where 
they  are  manufactured.  The  waters  of  the  Nerbuddah  are 
said  to  possess  a  peculiar  property  of  bleaching  cloths  to  a 
pure  white.  Most  of  the  pieces  are  twice  bleached. 
Others  are  not  bleached  at  all,  but  are  dipped  in  cocoa-nut 
oil,  in  order  that  they  may  be  the  longer  preserved. 
They  are  also  sometimes  washed,  or  rather  rinced,  in  rice 
water,  with  a  view  to  give  them  smoothness,  and  the  ap- 
pearance and  feel  of  closeness  and  strength. 

The  coloured  cotton  stuffs  are  prepared  in  different 
ways,  all  of  which  are  as  simple  and  rude  as  the  previous 
processes.  The  most  common  method,  formerly,  was  for 
the  dyer  and  his  family  lo  wear  next  their  skin,  for  a  week 
or_more,  the  cotton  cloths  as  they  came  from  the  bleach- 
field.  The  ne.xt  steps  were  to  macerate  them  in  water,  im- 
pregnated with  goats'  dung  ;  to  wash  them  frequently  in 
pure  water;  and  to  expose  thera  to  the  noon-day  sun. 
They  were  next  soaked  in  buffalo's  milk,  curdled  by  some 
astringent  plant,  and  were  again  exposed  to  the  sun.  After 
these  preparations,  and  having  been  rendered  smooth  by 
prcsure  and  friction,  they  were  ready  for  the  mordaunts. 
These  consisted  chiefly  of  a  liquor,  made  by  dissolving  iron 
in  sour  palm  wine,  and  of  rice-water.  Such  parts  of  the 
cotton  cloth  as  were  intended  to  be  figured  or  spotted 
black  were  washed  with  these  mordaunts.  The  next  mor- 
daunt  was  alum-water,  ajiplied  to  the  places  which  were  to 
be  red,  generally  by  children.  The  pieces  were  then  ex- 
posed to  the  hottest  sunshine,  in  order  that  the  parts  in 
which  these  mordaunts  had  been  used  might  be  rendered 
thoroughly  dry.  Before  the  dying  process  was  performed, 
they  were' freed  from  all  the  impurities  that  the  buffaio's 
milk,  Sec.  might  have  left  in  them,  by  being  soaked  in  pits 
of  water. 

The  following  is  an  account  of  the  modem  practice)  as  it 
L13 
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vas  communicalLcl  lo  Mr.  I'arkc^  by  a  gciilicmaii  who  had 
spent  some  lime  in  India.  "  The  finest  cliintz  counter- 
panes, wliich  the  natives  call  palampons,  are  maiiiifaclui  ed 
at  Madras.  These  are  woven  in  one  piece,  from  two  to 
four  yards  stiuarc  ;  and  are  printed,  or  1-atlier  painted,  witli 
vaiious  designs,  and  in  various  colours.  Their  method  is, 
to  draw  their  pattern  fust  on  sheets  of  paper  sown  top;e- 
ther,  of  the  size  of  ihe  intended  palampon,  and  then  lo  prick 
out  the  same  in  the  paper  with  a  sharp  instrument.  This 
<lone,  the  paper  pattern  is  smoothly  fixed  upon  the  cloth, 
■which  is  previously  damped,  and  -  small  muslin  bag,  con- 
taining some  kind  of  black  powder,  is  rubbed  over  the 
■whole,  in  order  to  force  a  part  of  the  powder  through  the 
pin  holes,  and  completely  mark  out  the  pattern. 

»  The  pattern  being  thus  sketched  upon  Ibe  cloth,  the 
paper  is  removed;  and  when  the  outline  of  (he  various  fi- 
gures is  drawn  with  a  pencil,  the  piece  is  considered  to  be 
ready  for  receiving  the  colours. 

"One  colour  is  then  laid  on  with  a  brush,  made  with  a 
tough  root  of  a  particular  kiisd  of  tree,  or  with  the  husk 
of  the  cocoa-nut ;  and  when  this  dries,  the  piece  of  cotton  is 
given  to  a  woman  to  wear,  or  to  use  in  the  family,  till  it  be 
very  much  dirtied,  in  onler  that  it  might  necessarily  un- 
dergo a  thorough  washing,  which  is  thought  requisite  lo 
prove  the  goodness  and  permanency  of  the  colour.  Ano- 
ther colour  is  then  laid  on  in  the  same  manner,  and  the 
piece  is  again  submitted  to  the  same  trial  of  wearing  and 
■washing.  This  is  repeated  for  every  colour  that  is  em- 
ployed ;  and  when  any  one  of  these  colours  is  found  to  be 
deteriorated  by  this  treatment,  it  is  printed  afresh,  and  so 
are  all  the  rest,  till  the  workman  is  satisfied  that  all  the  co- 
lours are  actually  permanent. 

"  This  tedious  process  is  adopted,  however,  only  when 
the  manufacturer  means  to  warrant  the  article  ;  but  in  all 
cases,  even  in  those  pieces  which  will  not  bear  washing,  the 
colours  are  laid  on  by  a  brush,  as  before  meniioncd." — 
Parkes'  Chemical  Essays,  vol.  ii.  p.  94 — 98. 

In  some  cases,  children  are  employed,  after  the  outline 
is  drawn,  in  putting  on  the  principal  colours  ;  but  the  shades 
and  more  delicate  parts  are  executed  by  the  inost  skilful 
workmen,  the  cloth  being  extended  on  a  small  nai  row  ta- 
bic. The  brushes  and  pencils  employed,  and  mentioned  in 
the  extract  from  Mr.  Farkes,  are  made  either  of  the  fibres 
of  the  rhind  of  the  cocoa-nut,  beaten  so  as  lo  give  it  llie  ap- 
pearance of  horse  hair;  (this  is  very  elastic,  and  therefore 
answers  the  purpose  very  well,)  or  they  arc  made,  in  those 
cases  which  require  a  firmer  and  finer  point,  of  a  piece  of 
bamboo  split.  A  little  cotton-wool  is  fixed  about  an  inch 
above  the  extremity  to  retain  the  colour,  and  this  the 
-workman  presses  to  make  the  colour  descend  lo  ihe 
pencil. 

We  are  not  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  all  the  dyes 
which  the  Indians  employ;  but  some  of  them  arc  well 
known.  The  indigo  is  the  principal.  The  Romans  were 
acquainted  with  the  deep  blue  colour  of  this  dye,  and  gave 
it  the  name  of  Indicuni.  By  them  it  was  held  in  high  es- 
timation. It  is  mentioned,  under  the  name  of  Indicum  ni- 
grum, among  the  articles  of  importation  from  India,  in  the 
Periplusof  the  Erylhrean  Sea.  The  red  and  the  blue  are 
the  colours  of  most  conspicuous  lustre  and  beauty  iu 
Iht  cotton  and  silk  stuffs  received  from  India  at  present; 
and  this  seems  to  have  been  the  case  in  the  time  of  the  an- 
cients, for  Indian  dyers  was  the  ancient  name  of  those  who 
dyed  cither  of  these  colours  with  great  perfection  and  deli- 
cacy. The  source  of  the  blue  colour  has  been  just  men- 
tioned. The  red  is  dyed  principally  by  means  of  gum  lac. 
This  also  was  known  to  the  ancients.  Ctesias  appears  to 
have  learnt  pretty  accurately  the  nature  oftbe  insect  which 


produces  it;  and  he  exptesses  his  admiration  at  the  beautj*' 
of  the  colour  which  it  produces.  The  n)sect  which  sup- 
plies the  gum  lac  is  found  on  a  tree  called  bihar  in  As- 
sam, a  country  lo  the  north-east  of  Bengal  ;  on  a  tree  call- 
ed jala,  growing  on  many  of  the  hills  in  the  Rajah  of  My- 
sore's terrritories ;  and  in  other  parts  of  India.  There 
are  also  some  flowers,  roots,  and  fruits,  which  arc  em- 
ployed to  dye  red  ;  but  the  red  of  the  gum  lac  is  the  most 
delicate  and  beautiful.  The  semecarpus  anacardium,  or 
marking  nut,  which  is  a  native  of  all  the  mountainous  re- 
gions of  India,  is  used  for  giving  a  durable  black  stain 
to  the  cotton  cloib  ;  and  a  yellow  dye  is  supplied  by  the 
curcuma,  or  Indian  saffron. 

Of  the  capital  employed  in  the  cotton  manufacture  of  In- 
dia generally,  it  is  impossible  to  form  even  the  slightest 
conji-clure.  The  maUrials  for  the  following  esliniate  of 
the  capital  emjjloyed  in  this  manufacture  in  Bi^igal  are 
supplied  by  Mr.  Grant,  in  his  Analysis  of  the  Finances  r)f 
that  Province,  printed  in  the  Fi/lh  He/iorl  on  the  Affairs  of 
the  East  India  Com/mny.  He  supposes,  that  the  produce 
of  cotton  in  Bengal  is  equal  lo  four  lacks  of  maunds ; 
which,  aftei  losing  three-fourths  of  its  gross  weight,  by  the 
ojierations  of  cleaning  and  dressing,  will  sell  for  about 
twelve  lacks  of  rupees.  There  is,  besides,  imported  into 
Bengal,  for  the  use  of  the  cotton  manufacturers,  cotton 
from  Sural  and  Mirzapore,  in  the  district  of  Benares,  of 
the  value  of  six  lacks  of  rupees;  so  that  the  total  value  of 
llic  rude  materials  used  in  the  cotton  manufactures  of  Ben- 
gal may  be  estimated  at  18  lacks  of  rupees.  The  price  of 
fine  thread  is  enhanced  to  16  times  the  value  of  the  raw 
material  ;  yet  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  labour  which 
thus  enhances  the  value  of  it  scarcely  yields  a  subsistence 
of  nine  anas,  or  about  18  pence  per  month,  being  no  more 
than  three  farthings  a  day  to  each  spinner, — perhaps  18,000 
in  all.  They  could  not  labour  so  cheaply,  were  it  not  that 
they  are  principally  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  hus- 
bandmen and  manufacturers,  who  could  not  otherwise  be 
so  usefully  employed,  at  least  during  the  hot  and  rainy  sea- 
sons. The  number  of  weavers,  masters  and  journeymen, 
Mr.  Grant  estimates  at  300,000,  who  are  generally  em- 
ployed in  making  three  million  of  pieces  of  cloth  annually, 
the  prime  cost  of  which  is  about  2  crore  and  65  lacks  of 
rupees;  yet,  as  the  amount  of  thread  is  not  above  half  tlic 
price  of  the  finished  manufacture,  and  as  the  capital  laid  out 
in  the  purchase  of  such  materials  seldom  or  ever  can  equal 
the  consumption  of  two  months  labour,  so  the  whole  pro- 
ductive slock  at  any  time  required,  or  actually  in  use,  for 
completing  all  those  beautiful  fabrics,  so  much  the  object 
of  our  admiration,  after  allowing  a  loom,  of  six  rupees,  to 
be  renewtd  once  in  20  yeais  for  every  workman,  will  not 
exceed  25  lacks  of  rupees. 

The  manufacture  of  silk  nexl  claims  our  notice.  Though 
the  Romans  procured  their  silk  froiri  China,  and  were  ob- 
liged to  depend  upon  the  Persians  for  a  supply  of  it,  there 
is  little  doubt  that,  at  this  period,  it  was  manufactured  in 
Hindostan.  In  the  Sanscrit  there  are  names  for  the  silk 
worm  and  manufactured  silk  ;  and  what  is  more  decisive 
on  this  point,  there  are,  and  appears  to  have  been  from  the 
remotest  times,  two  castes  of  Hindoos,  whose  respective 
employments  were  the  feeding  of  silk  worms  and  the 
spinning  of  silk.  In  the  year  1762,  when  the  power  of 
the  East  India  Company  w'as  pretty  firmly  established  in 
Hindostan  Proper,  they  sent  over  some  natives  of  Italy  to 
introduce  the  Italian  mode  of  spinning.  The  fit  st  attempt 
to  establish  a  silk  manufacture  was  a  little  below  Calcutta  ; 
this,  however,  did  not  succeed.  In  the  year  1773,  build- 
ings for  that  purpose  were  erected  at  Jungeypoor,  in  the 
Raujeshy  district  of  Bengal;  and  in  the  year  1803,  about 
3000  people  were   employed   here.     This  is  the  greatest 
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silk  station  of  the  East  India  Company  :  The  others  are  at 
Cossimbazar,  Mauldah,  Bauleah,  CbmmercoUy,  Radna- 
goor,  and  Rungpoor.  It  is  calculated,  that  the  district  of 
Raujeshy,  in  which  these  places  are  situated,  supplies 
four-fifths  of  all  the  silk,  raw  or  manufactured,  used  in 
or  exported  from  Hindostan.  The  raising  of  silk  worms 
is  principally  confined  to  a  part  of  the  district  of  Burdwan, 
and  to  the  vicinity  of  the  IJhagirathi  and  Great  Ganges, 
from  the  fork  of  these  rivers,  for  about  100  miles  down 
their  streams.  The  introduction  of  the  silk  worm  has 
not  yet  succeeded  in  the  warmer  districts  of  Hindostan, 
but  it  is  probable  that  the  country  above  the  Ghauis,  where 
the  climate  is  temperate,  will  be  found  suitable. 

The  mulberry  tree  used  for  feeding  the  worms  is  the 
Oriental ;  the  dryness  of  the  soil,  it  is  supposed,  is  pre- 
judicial to  the  China  mulberry.  Tlie  expense  of  planting 
this  tree  on  a  biggah  of  land  is  about  14  rupees  ;  and  the 
annual  expenses  afterwards,  9  rupees.  Twenty  rupees  are 
generally  given  by  the  feeders,  for  the  leaves  of  a  biggah. 
From  one  biggah,  two  maunds  of  cocoons  may  be  pro- 
duced ;  and  two  seer  of  reeled  silk  is  the  produce  of  one 
maund.  Four  crops  of  mulberry  leaves  arc  obtained  from 
the  same  field  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

Wild  silk  worms  are  common  in  the  forests  of  Silhit, 
Assam,  and  the  Decan  ;  from  them  a  kind  of  coarse  silk, 
called  tisser,  is  procured,  which  is  very  far  infeiior  in 
colour  and  lustre  to  the  other  silk.  In  Silhit,  it.  is  manu- 
factured into  a  kind  of  goods  called  muggadooties ;  but  it 
is  principally  manufactured,  mixed  with  wool  or  cotton, 
into  an  article  in  considerable  request  in  India,  and  by  no 
means  destitute  of  beauty  or  elegance.  Much  of  it  is  also 
exported,  wrought  or  unwrought,  into  the  western  parts  of 
India. 

The  best  cocoons  of  the  domesticated  silk  worms  are 
sold  by  the  natives  to  the  Company  ;  from  the  rest  they 
wind  oft"  the  silk.  But,  previous  to  this,  the  cocoons  are 
immersed  in  a  mixture  of  water  and  the  excretions  of  the 
worms,  till  a  fermentation  commences,  when  they  are  boil- 
ed in  an  earthen  vessel.  "  The  women  wind  off  the  silk 
from  the  pod  of  the  worm.  A  single  pod  of  raw  silk  is  di- 
vided into  twenty  different  degrees  of  fineness  ;  and  so  ex- 
quisite is  the  feeling  of  these  women,  that  whilst  the  thread 
is  running  through  their  fingers  so  swiftly  that  their  eye 
can  be  of  no  assistance,  tliey  will  break  it  off  exactly  as 
the  assortments  change,  at  once  from  tlie  first  to  the  twen- 
tieth, from  the  nineteenth  to  the  second."  Corme's  Frag- 
ments, 412.  A  hand  reel  is  employed  for  this  purpose, 
which  resembles,  in  its  simplicity  and  cheapness,  all  the 
other  implements  used  by  the  natives. 

The  most  extensive  and  flourishing  manufacture  of  wove 
silks  is  at  Monshedabad  and  its  neighliourhood  ;  here  are 
also  made  various  kinds  of  tafft- tas,  plain  and  flowered,  and 
other  sorts  of  silk  goods,  both  for  home  consumption  and 
exportation.  In  the  district  of  Benares,  tissues,  brocades, 
and  ornamented  gauses,  are  manufactured  :  in  the  western 
and  southern  parts  of  Bengal,  plain  gauzes,  principally 
for  home  consumption,  and  mixed  goods  of  silk  and  cot- 
ton at  Mauldah,  Boglipoor,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  dis- 
trict of  Burdwan.  Silk  stockings  are  knit  with  wire  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Cossimbazar  ;  they  are  esteemed 
the  best  in  Bengal :  here  are  also  made  satins,  silks,  car- 
pets- &c.  Though  the  silk  worm  has  not  yet  been  in- 
troduced into  the  Carnatic,  and  probably  would  not  thrive 
there,  yet  in  this  province  the  silk  weavers  make  goods 
of  a  very  strong  fabric.  Mr.  Grant  calculates  that  the 
trading  stock  constantly  employed  in  the  whole  of  this 
species  of  manufacture,  in  Bengal  and  Bf-nares,  the  chief 
seats  of  it,  may  reasonably  be  estimated  at  10  lacks  of 
rupees,  while   the  prime  cost  of   the  raw  silk  produced 


in  the  country,  chiefly  for  foreign  exportation,  he  esti- 
mates at  50  lacks;  the  largest  portion  of  which  is  ad- 
vanced by  the  great  foreign  exporter  ;  the  sum  paid  to 
the  warders  he  calculates  at  one  lack. 

The  other  manufactures  of  Hindostan  are  not  of  great 
extent  or  value,  and  may  therefore  be  noticed  in  a  more 
cursory  manner.  In  all  the  colder  parts  of  Hindostan, 
particularly  in  the  elevated  districts  of  the  Mysore,  the  na- 
tives wear  woollen  cloths,  called  comelies;  they  are  worn 
as  they  come  from  the  loom,  and  are  of  different  lengths; 
some  being  six  or  seven  feet  long  by  four  or  five  broad; 
these  are  of  coarser  quality  ;  such  as  are  of  a  finer  texture 
are  about  ten  feet  long  by  six  or  seven  broad ;  these  re- 
semble English  camlets.  Neither  of  the  kinds  are  dyed, 
but  are  of  the  natural  colour  of  the  wool,  which,  in  the  fine 
ones,  is  almost  always  a  good  black  ;  tho  price  of  the 
coarser  kind  is  from  eighteen  pence  to  two  shillings,  and 
the  finer  from  twelve  to  fifteen  shillings.  The  Chitteldroog 
district  of  Mysore  is  celebrated  for  the  manufacture  of  ex- 
cellent comelies,  that  is,  of  such  as  keep  the  natives  warm, 
and  protect  them  from  the  rain.  Flannels  well  wove,  but 
fulled  in  a  very  imperfect  manner,  are  manufactured  at 
Patna.  Carpeting,  of  a  very  durable  fabric,  is  made  in 
the  Churrar  district  of  Allahabad  ;  and  Ellore,  the  capital 
of  one  of  the  Northern  Circars  of  the  same  name,  is  fa- 
mous for  carpets  of  a  rich  and  beautiful  texture.  The 
best  coir  cables  are  made  at  Anjengo  and  Cochin,  of  the 
fibres  of  the  laccadine  cocoa  nut.  Canvass  is  manufac- 
tured from  cotton  and  from  the  sun  hemp  ;  the  former  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Chittagong,  Patna,  and  some  other 
places,  and  the  latter  at  Calcutta.  In  this  city  there  are 
upwards  of  70  looms  at  work,  which  can  make  150  bolh 
monthly  at  least ;  the  workmen  are  paid  at  the  rate  of 
four  rupees  for  every  bolh  ;  one  man,  if  commonly  in- 
dustrious, is  capable  of  weaving  one  bolh  in  ten  days, 
and  at  that  rate  might  earn  12  rupees  a  month  ;  but  he 
seldom  finishes  his  bolh  under  15  days;  some  take  \7 
days.  As  soon  as  a  native  workman  is  paid  his  four  ru- 
pees, he  quits  his  loom,  and  seldom  returns  till  his  mo- 
ney is  spent.  About  200  people  are  employed  in  this  ma- 
nufactory. The  canvass  is  of  the  same  length,  breadth, 
and  weight  as  the  English  canvass  :  it  has  a  dross  upon  it, 
which  is  removed  by  bleaching  and  washing.  Pack  thread 
is  wove  into  sackcloth  in  many  places,  particularly  in  the 
northern  parts  ol  Bengal,  where  it  is  used  as  clothing  by 
the  mountaineers.  A  coarse,  but  very  strong  sackcloth 
is  also  made  at  Bangalore,  in  the  Mysore,  from  the  Indian 
hemp. 

Saddles,  harness,  military  accoutrements,  and  other  ar- 
ticles of  leather,  are  manufactured  by  the  natives  in  Bengal. 
Leather  pantaloons  foi'  the  artillery,  and  gloves,  are  made 
at  Madras,  and  shoes  all  over  India.  The  Bombay  shoes 
are  reckoned  the  best.  Hyderaliad,  the  capiial  of  Sinde, 
is  noted  for  its  artificers  who  embroider  on  leather.  Great 
numbers  of  brazen  water-pots  are  manufactured  at  Bareil- 
ly,  in  the  province  of  Delhi.  Articles  of  cutlery,  and  even 
brass  instruments,  arc  made  in  some  parts  in  tolerable  per- 
fection. The  swords  made  in  the  Dccan,  and  in  the  north 
part  of  India,  are  equal  in  temper,  5cc.  to  the  best  swords 
made  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  The  armourers  of 
Hyderabad,  in  Sinde,  are  celebrated  for  the  excellence  of 
their  workmanship  ;  and  at  Poloonshah,  in  the  territories 
of  the  Nizam,  there  is  a  large  manufactory  of  matchlocks, 
spears,  and  other  weapons.  At  Mutcodon,  in  the  Mysore 
Rajah's  dominions,  the  glass  is  manufactured  which  is  used 
for  making  the  lings  w  hich  are  worn  by  the  Hindoo  wo- 
men round  their  wrists.  The  quality  of  this  glass  is  not 
good,  the  materials  of  «  hich  it  is  formed  not  being  well 
sorted,  mixed  in  due  proportion,  nor  fused  sufBciently, — 
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in  consequence  of  wliicli  it  is  coarse  and  opaque.  It  is 
made  of  five  colours,  black,  Krcen,  red,  blue,  and  yellow. 
The  black  is  in  tlit  most  request,  and  bears  the  highest 
price.  The  natives  obtain  the  soda  that  they  use  in  the 
roanufacture  in  the  fields,  where  it  forms  during  the  hot 
season.  The  same  fields  supply  them  with  sand.  1  he 
Tint;  makers  on  the  western  side  of  India  purchase  the 
greater  part  of  this  glass.  Vizagapatam  is  celebrated  for 
its  beautiful  cabinet  work,  which  is  painted  and  inlaid 
vith  ivory  and  black  wood  with  great  elegance  and  art. 

The  manufactures  of  opium  and  indigo  have  already 
been  mentioned.  About  twenty  years  ago,  the  cochineal 
insect  was  introduced  into  India  ;  and  cochineal,  though  of 


a  wooden  peg,  and  the  flour  comes  out  through  a  groove 
in  the  under  stone  ;  in  fact,  it  resembles  the  quetn  of  Scot- 
land. Two  Indians  with  their  hand  corn  mill  can  grind 
only  60  lbs.  of  flour  in  a  day.  On  several  of  the  strociiiis, 
however,  in  Hindostan  Proper,  particularly  on  the  Ravey, 
there  are  water-mills  for  grinding  corn.  The  mill  that 
is  used  to  extract  the  oil  from  the  cocoa-nut  is  very 
simple  in  its  construction,  and,  at  the  same  time,  answers 
its  purpose  extremely  well.  It  is  thus  described  by  Son- 
nerat  : 

"The  jjicccs  of  this  machine  are,  first,  the  trunk  of  a 
large  tree  sunk  in  the  earth,  and  strongly  fixed,  the  top  in 
the  form  of  a  vase;  secondly,  a  mortar  placed  in  the  mid- 


an  inferior  kind,  is  now  produced  in  different  parts  of  In-     die  of  the   trunk,  and   which,  not  being   very  large,  goes 

'      ■    '■  widening  to  the  bottom  ;  tliirdly,  a  pestle  placed  in  the  mor- 

tar ;  fourthly,  a  cross  pole,  adapted  to  the  top  of  the  pestle, 
and  which  turns  it  ;  this  cross  pole  is  composed  of  equal 
pieces,  tied  together  with  ropes,  which,  being  flexible,  are 
not  subject  to  break;  fifthly,  a  large  bar  of  wood,  flat,  placed 
horizontally  at  the  bottom  of  the  machine,  and  to  which 
the  cross  pole  is  fixed.  This  bar,  widening  and  increas- 
ing towards  the  extremity,  which  is  fitted  to  the  trunk  of 
the  tree,  turns  on  aslope  made  at  the  bottom  of  the  trunk, 


dia.  The  insect  is  found  to  thrive  best  on  the  indigenous 
opuntia,  whivh  is  abundant  in  IJcngal,  and  in  most  parts  of 
India.  Near  Bailura,  in  the  Mysore  Rajah's  territories, 
the  husbandmen  keep  the  insect  on  the  opuntias,  which 
serve  as  a  fence  to  their  gardens,  and  make  from  it  annu- 
ally about  1500  pounds  of  cochineal.  Tar  is  extracted 
from  teak  wood  in  most  of  the  places  where  ships  are  built 
of  it.  Rose-water  is  distilled  in  many  parts.  Gazapoor, 
in  the  Benares  district,  has  long  been  celebrated  for  it.  Pa- 
per is  manufactured  in  some  parts  of  Northern  Hindostan  and  regulates  the  machine.  Two  bullocks,  tied  to  this 
from  the  bark  of  a  tree  named  deah.  It  is  very  strong,  bar,  turn  it,  and  the  people  along  with  it.  At  the  top  of  the 
and  capable  of  being  woven,  when  gilt,  by  way  of  orna-  trunk  is  a  ledge  to  prevent  the  oil  from  running  out.  A 
jnent,  into  the  texture  of  silks  and  satins.  Saltpetre  is  man  stands  on  the  horizontal  bar,  and  turns  along  wiih  it, — 
manufactured  to  a  great  extent  in  the  provinces  of  Bengal  puts  back  the  grains  that  are  falling  out, — collects  the  oil  as 
and  Bahar,  particularly  in  the  latter.  The  export  of  it  is  soon  as  it  rises  to  the  top,  and  puts  it  into  vases."  Sonne- 
principally  confined  to  the  Company's  investment,  the  rat's  Voyage  to  the  East  Indies,  \o\.  u.  -p-  \^^- 
greater  part  of  which  i^made  in  the  districts  of  Hajypoor         .j.^^  ^^^^  ^m,^^^  ^^^^  describes  the  arts  of  the  carpen- 


and  Sanur,  in  Bahar.  The  climate  aiKl  soil  are  extremely 
favourable  to  its  spontaneous  production.  It  is  sent  to  Eu- 
rope in  an  impure  state,  but  crystallized,  put  up  in  bags, 
each  bag  containing  two  bazar  maunds,  or  about  164  lbs. 
As  the  Company  are  obliged  to  supply  the  British  Go- 
vernment with  a  certain  quantity  of  it,  each  Bengal  ship 
of  800  tons,  in  time  of  war,  generally  brings  home  about 
5000  bags.  Salt  is  made  from  sea  water  along  nearly  the 
•whole  of  the  eastern  coast,  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Gan- 
ges, in  great  abundance.  Tumlock  and  lliljcUce,  which 
lie  to  the  south-west  of  Calcutta,  near  the  Hooghly,  are 
the  principal  places  where  salt  is  manufactured  for  the 
Bengal  presidency.  The  land  at  these  places  is  regular- 
ly overflowed  by  the  tide  ;  and,  in  order  to  retain  the  sa- 
line particles,  mounds  of  earth   are   formed,  from  which 


ter,  sawyer,  blacksmith,  goldsmith,  and  shoemaker,  as  they 
are  carried  on  in  India  : 

"  The  Indian  carpenter  knows  no  other  tools  than  the 
plane,  chissel,  the  wimbol,  a  hammer,  and  a  kind  of  hatch- 
et. The  earth  serves  him  for  a  shop-board,  and  his  foot 
for  a  hold-fast;  but  they  are  a  month  in  performing  what 
our  workmen  will  do  in  three  days.  It  is  to  no  purpose 
shewing  them  the  most  expeditious  and  easy  way  of  saw- 
ing wood  ;  they  had  rather  keep  to  the  imperfect  manner 
they  received  frotii  their  fathers,  than  adopt  a  new  one 
more  commodious. 

"  The  sawyer  places  his  wood  between  two  joists  fixed 
in  the  ground  ;  and,  sitting  carefully  on  a  iiiilc  bench,  em- 
ploys three  days,  with  one  saw,  to  make   a   plank,  which 


the  salt  is  extracted  by  filtration  and  boiling  :  each  mound     ^^""''^  ^^^^  """^  P*'°P'^  ^"  '^""''^  '^°''''- 


•will  yield,  on  an  average,  18,610  libs,  of  salt,  and  requires 
the  labour  of  seven  men.  The  working  months  are  from 
November  to  June,  during  the  dry  season.  On  the  west 
coast  of  India,  salt  is  made  in  large  quantities,  on  the  coast 
of  the  island  of  Salsette.  The  process  is  similar  to  that 
which  is  followed  in  Europe  ;  but  when  salt  of  a  superior 
quality  is  wished  for,  it  is  obtained  "  by  fixing  a  jagged 
piece  of  stick  in  the  water,  when  first  let  into  the  reser- 
voirs, to  which,  as  the  water  evaporates,  saline  particles 
adhere,  to  the  weight  of  three  or  lour  ounces."  Salt  made 
from  sea  water  is  in  high  repute  among  the  natives  of  In- 
dia, principally  from  religious  considerations,  especially 
that  made  from  the  waters  of  the  Ganges:  but  European 
tables  at  Bombay,  and  other  places  on  the  western  coast, 
are  supplied  with  a  remarkanly  fine  salt  from  Arabia,  "  in 


"  The  blacksmith  always  carries  his  tools  with  him,  his 
forge,  and  his  little  furnace  ;  working  wherever  he  is  em- 
ployed. He  sets  up  his  forge  before  the  house  of  tiu-  per- 
son who  calls  him,  and,  with  the  dirt  of  the  place,  makes 
a  little  wall,  before  which  he  places  his  hearth.  Bui.ind 
the  wall  are  two  leather  bellows,  which  the  apprentice 
keeps  going, by  alternately  pressing  the  top.  In  this  man- 
ner the  fire  is  kept  up.  A  stone  serves  for  an  anvil,  uid 
his  whole  apparatus  consists  of  a  pair  of  pincers,  a  ham- 
mer, a  mallet,  and  a  file. 

"  The  productions  of  the  goldsmith  announce,  in  every 
shape,  the  want  of  tools.  Like  the  Chinese,  they  have  not 
as  yet  arrived  at  the  art  of  polishing  gold  or  silver,  or  to 
work  the  gold  in  different  colours.  Yet  we  have  their  fili- 
gree work  in  esteem;  that  is,  indeed,  only  a  work  of  pa- 


pieces  not  unlike  a  cheese  in  shape,  and  sparkling  like  a  tience.     The  In-Jian  goldsmith  cM-ries  his  workshop  with 

sugar  loaf."                                       ^  him  wherever  he  is  sent  for.     His  furnace  is  an  earthen 

The  mechanism  of  the  Hindoos  is  very  rude  and  imper-  pot,  an  iron    pipe  serves  him  for  a  bellows,  and  a  pair  of 

feet,  and   probably    has  been  stationary  for  at  least  2000  pincers,  a  hammer,  a  file,  and  a  sm  II  mallet,  are  all  his 

years.     The  rice  mill  consists  of  two  round  flat  stones,  in  tools.     He  makes  his  crucible  on  the  spot  with  clay,  mix- 

the  lower  one  there  is  a  hollow,  into  which  the  middle  of  ed  with  charcoal  and  cow-dun.;  ;   wlii^,n  gives  a  solidity  to 

tlie  upper  one  is  inserted ;  it  is  turned  round  by  means  of  the  crucible  that  prevents  its  isreaking  in  the  fire.     One 
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shilling  are  the  wages  of  the  master  and  his  servant  for  a 
whole  day. 

"  The  shoemaker  is  of  the  most  despicable  caste,  and 
is  also  the  poorest  of  all  the  ariisans.  He  has  no  other 
tools  tiian  ail  awl  and  a  knife  ;  no  shop  for  leather,  or  lasts. 
When  a  pair  of  shoes  are  wanted,  the  money  must  be  ad- 
vanced, and  with  this  money  he  buys  a  sheep's  skin,  which 
he  pri  pares  on  the  same  day,  and  on  the  morrow  brings 
the  shoes.  From  the  shoemakers  working  in  leather,  and 
eating  meat,  thty  are  held  in  the  greatest  contempt  by  the 
other  Indians,  who  esteem  them  the  lowest  order  of  men. 
Their  huts  ^re  in  separate  qu.;rters,  out  of  the  towns  and 
villages ;  and  in  ti.e  European  settlements  they  perform 
the  office  of  executioners."     Sonnerat,  ^i.  \26-8. 

Fishing,  as  a  source  of  trade,  is  little  followed  in  Hin- 
dostan  ;  there  is,  however,  an  extensive  fishery  on  the 
Gulf  of  Cuich ;  the  fish  are  dried,  and  exported  on  ca- 
mels and  bullocks  to  the  interior.  The  natives  here  are 
also  employed  in  the  pearl  fishery  ;  but  this  kind  of  fishery 
is  carried  on  to  the  greatest  extent  on  the  shores  of  the 
south-eastern  extremity  of  India,  particularly  at  Tutico- 
rin,  and  six  other  villages  in  the  district  of  Tinnevel- 
ly.  There  are  two  fishing  seasons  in  the  year;  one  in 
March  and  April,  and  tiie  other  in  August  and  September. 
The  pearls  are  disposed  of  at  a  fair  that  is  held  immedi- 
ately after  the  termination  of  each  fishing  season  ;  they 
are  much  inferior  to  those  procured  in  Ceylon,  being  dis- 
figured by  a  blue  or  greenish  tinge  Near  Bombay,  fish- 
ing stakes,  formed  of  the  trunks  of  the  cocoa-nut  tree, 
are  laid  down  at  the  beginning  of  the  fair  season,  in  eight 
or  nine  fathoms  water;  they  are  taken  up  before  the  south- 
west monsoon  commences.  They  are  fixed  by  means  of 
boats  filled  with  water,  attached  to  them  when  the  tide  is 
low;  thus,  of  course,  they  are  sunk  to  the  bottom:  and 
they  are  raised  by  a  similar  process,  empty  boats  being  at- 
tached to  them,  by  means  of  which  they  are  lifted  up  at 
the  flowing  of  the  tide. 

The  internal  trade  of  India  is  conducted  by  boats,  land 
carriers,  travelling  merchants,  and  at  fairs.  The  boats 
which  are  used  on  the  Ganges,  and  its  tributary  streams, 
are  of  various  sizes  and  constructions;  from  Patna  to  Cal- 
cutta, where  the  navigation  resembles  that  of  the  sea,  both 
from  the  width  of  the  river,  and  the  storms  which  frequent- 
ly arise,  it  is  necessary  to  employ  large  and  strong  boats, 
or  rather  ships  of  upwards  of  100  tons  ;  in  the  higher  parts 
of  the  river,  the  boats  are  made  either  low  and  deep,  or 
flat,  and  clinker  built.  Between  Calcutta  and  the  sea, 
among  the  shallows,  the  boats  are  made  without  keel. 
Those  which  are  used  in  the  Indus  are  flat-bottomed,  with 
square  heads  and  sterns,  low  forward,  high  abaft,  and  draw- 
ing only  a  few  inches  water;  oars  are  seldom  employed, 
but  they  are  either  dragged  by  men,  or  pushed  along  with 
poles  ;  when  the  wind  admits  it,  sails  are  used.  The  ma- 
terials of  which  these  boats  are  constructed  are  very  few, 
simple,  and  cheap;  and  the  boatmen  scarcely  receive  any 
wages,  except  what  will  purchase  them  a  little  salt,  tobac- 
co, and  clothing  ;  grain  is  supplied  them  for  food.  The 
average  rate  of  travelling,  with  and  against  the  current, 
may  be  reckoned  25  miles  a-day.  By  the  inland  naviga- 
tion in  Hindostan  Proper,  salt,  giain,  cotton,  and  manufac- 
tured articles,  arc  interchanged.  It  is  said  that  the  whole 
number  of  boatmen  employed  in  the  rivers  of  Bengal  and 
B«har  are  nearly  300,000  ;  most  of  these  are  also  labourers 
in  husbandry,  or  fishermen. 

Land  carriage  is  performed  by  oxen,  buffaloes,  and  some- 
times by  horses ;  no  carriages  are  used,  there  being  no 
roads  adapted  for  them.  The  owners  of  the  cattle  are  ge- 
nerally the  owners  also  of  the  merchandise  they  cairy,  as 
',ve!l  as  the  drivers.    One  driver  is  allowed  to  four  oxen. 


Their  food  is  generally  obtained  without  expense  on  the 
road  side;  but  where  buffaloes  are  employed,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  give  them  grain.  The  articles  of  merchandise 
which  are  thus  transported  are,  grain,  salt,  cotton,  sugar, 
tobacco,  betel  nut,  &c.  In  the  Decan  there  is  a  wander- 
ing tribe  of  carriers,  called  Lomballies,  or  Burgarahs,  who 
interchange  the  commodities  of  this  part  of  Hindostan  for 
those  of  Bengal  and  the  adjacent  provinces.  They  are  said 
to  be  the  descendants  of  those  camp-followers  who  accom- 
panied the  emperors  Shah  Jehan  and  Allum  Geer,  in  their- 
wars  in  the  Decan.  There  are  also  in  the  Mahretta  coun- 
tries, and  other  parts  of  India,  vanjaries,  or  itinerant  grain 
dealers — a  singular  race  of  people.  Formerly  they  were 
never  molested  in  the  most  disturbed  state  of  the  country, 
being  regarded  as  sacred  ;  this  reverence  for  them,  how- 
ever, is  now  nearly  at  an  end.  They  travel  in  large  par- 
ties, with  their  grain  on  bullocks,  brought  from  a  great 
distance ;  but  they  do  not  depend  entirely  on  their  profits 
as  grain  dealers,  nor  on  their  returns  of  merchandise  from 
the  Decan  to  Hindostan  Proper;  for  they  occasionally  be- 
come stationary,  and  apply  themselves  to  husbandry.  This, 
however,  seldom  happens,  except  when  they  are  unable  to 
dispose  of  their  grain.  They  also  employ  their  leisure  in 
weaving  a  stuff"  from  hemp,  of  great  strength  and  gooti 
quality ;  this  is  made  into  bags  to  carry  grain  in,  and  into 
large  cloths  to  cover  camels.  The  travelling  merchants 
or  banyans  resemble  the  chapmen  in  Britain ;  they  come 
in  great  numbers  fiom  Guzerat  to  Bombay,  selling  mus- 
lins, cotton  cloths,  &c.  They  are  chiefly  Hindoos;  though 
some  Mahomedans  adopt  the  name  and  the  profession ; 
they  are  distinguished  by  a  red  tuiban,  shaped  in  front  like 
the  horn  of  a  rhinoceros.  The  banyans  are  generally  rich, 
and  carry  on  a  stationary  as  well  as  an  itinerant  business. 
When  tiavelling  they  are  attended  by  coolies,  porters,  to 
carry  tlieir  merchandize.  Besides  these,  there  are  the 
borahs,  or  petty  chapmen,  who  are  Mahomedans,  very 
poor,  and  not  distinguished  by  their  honesty.  They  travel 
about  the  country  with  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  small 
and  cheap  articles  in  their  boxes. 

There  are  weekly  markets  over  most  part  of  Hindostan 
Proper,  but  they  are  not  common  in  other  parts  of  India. 
At  these  there  is  a  considerable  interchange  of  commodi- 
ties, but,  of  course,  confined  to  the  vicinity  of  the  place 
where  the  market  is  held.  The  fairs  of  Hindostan  are  of 
infinitely  greater  importance.  The  most  celebrated  are 
those  of  Cooloo,  Hurdvvar,  and  Nolucky  Hant.  The  fair 
of  Cooloo,  in  the  province  of  Orissa,  is  attended  by  the 
traders  of  the  inland  parts  of  Hindostan,  particularly  those 
of  Berar,  and  the  traders  in  salt  and  European  commodi- 
ties from  the  sea  coast.  During  the  months  of  January, 
February,  and  March,  the  former  arrange  their  caravans, 
and  bring  their  merchandise,  which  consists  chiefly  of  cot- 
ton, on  bullocks  to  Cooloo.  Here  they  are  met  by  the 
traders  from  the  sea  coast.  Factors  are  employed  to  trans- 
act the  business  among  them  ;  and  they  also  supply  them 
with  huts,  food,  and  other  necessaries,  during  their  abode. 
The  commission  of  the  factors  is  one  per  cent.  Nearly  all 
the  business  is  carried  on  by  factors.  The  fair  breaks  up 
about  a  month  before  the  commencement  of  the  rainy  sea- 
son. The  traders  then  depart;  but  the  factors  are  sta- 
tionary. 

The  common  fair  at  Hurdwar,  thi'  place  where  the  Ganges 
enters  Hindostan,  is  held  annually;  but  every  twelve  years 
there  is  a  fair  here,  at  which  are  assembled  a  much  great- 
er number  of  people  than  at  any  other  fair  in  the  world. 
Many  of  these,  indeed,  perhaps  the  largest  portion  of  them, 
visit  Hurdwar  from  motives  of  superstition,  and  as  a  place 
of  pilgrimage,  which  will  be  afterwards  noticed  ;  but  great 
numbers  are  also  kd  hither  from  commercial  motives.   At 
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the  annual  fairs,  it  is  computed  that  between  200,000  and  and  setilcd  without  a  single   word  beinpf  spoken  :  a  cloth 

300  000   people  are   collected.     At  the   fair  every   twelve  being   thrown  over  the  hands  of  the  parties,  they  commu- 

years    there  are  often  a  million  ;  and   in  April   1809,  it  is  nicatc  with  each  other  by  touching  the  different  joints  of  the 

supposed  there   were  assembled  at  Hurdwar,  from  every  fingers,  and  thus  effectually  prevent  those  near  them  from 

part  of  Hnidostaii,  from  the  confines  of  China  to  those  of  gaining  any   information.     Before  the  British   gained  pos- 

Persia,   Hindoos  of  every   description,  amounting  to  two  session  of  this  part  of  Hindostan,  heavy  duties  were  levied 

millions  of  persons.     An  immense  variety  of  articles  are  on  the  cattle  brought  to  this  f;dr ;  but  these  are  now  taken 

sold  at  this  fair.     Cauhul,  Candahar,  Multan.and  the  Pun-  off;  neither  are  there  any  of  those   scenes  of  tumult  and 

iab,  supply  horses,  mules,  camels,  tobacco,  antimony,  as-  bloodshed,  which  formerly  always  disgraced  it.    The  fair  at 

Wceiida,  and  dried  fruits  of  all  kinds.     Cashmere,  and  the  Nolucky  Hant,  in  the  pergunnah  of  Bowal,  in  the  Dacca 

country  of  the  Sciks,  send  sha^yls,  and  other  goods  of  that  district  of  Bengal,  is   held  annually    for  the   space  of  nine 

description.     Spotted  turbans,  looking  glasses,  toys,  with  days.     Here  the  weavers  assemble  to  purchase  their  an- 

various  manufactures  in  brass  and  ivory,  are  supplied  from  nual  stock  of  trade  ;  and  it  is  computed,  that  the  business 

Jeypoor.     Shields  from  Rochilcund,  Lucknow,  and  Silhit;  carried  on  there  frequently  amounts  in  value  to  three  lacks 

bows  and  arrows  from  Multan  and  the  Dooab;  rock-salt  of  rupees. 

from  Lahore  ;  bafias  and  piece  goods  from  the  Punjab  ;  and         The  following  list  of  the  principal  articles  exported  from 

cotton  and  woollen  goods,  cocoa-nuts,  &c.  from  the  pro-  the  under-mentioned   places  to  India,  and   imported  into 

vinces  of  the  East  India  Company.     The  most  frequented  those  places   from  India,  is  taken  from  papers  printed  by 

place  in  the  fair  is  the  bed  of  the  river,  for  at  this  season  order  of  the  House  of  Commons  : 
of  the  year  it  is  almost  dry.     The  bargains  are  conducted 

Exports  from  Imports  uito 

Great  Britain. 

Malt  liquors,  wines,  spirits,  apparel,  metals,  cutlery,         Piece  goods,  indigo,  saltpetre,  opium,  cassia,  lynia,  raw 
iYonniongery,  perfumery,  books,  carriages,  glass-ware,  jew-     silk,  cotton,  gum  lac,  pepper,  rice,  sugar,  turmeric,  pre- 
ellery  and   plated  ware,  oilman's  stores,  provisions,   sad-     cious  stones,  elephants'  teeth,  drugs,  gum,  ginger, 
dlery,  naval  stores,  stationary,  woollens,  cochineal,  coral, 
cordage,  quicksilver. 

Denmark. 

Brandy,  cordage,  canvass,  claret,  cider,  copper,  nails,        Piece  goods,  sundries, 
coftee,  gin,  iron,  steel,  spices,  wine. 

Lisbon. 

Lisbon  wine,  Madeira,  port,  Goa  paper,  sundries.  Piece  goods,  indigo,  grain,  cassia  buds,  drugs,  cottoij. 

Jlmerica. 

Arrack,  rum,  brandy,  cherry  brandy,  claret,  port,  Ma-         Piece  goods,  sugar,  indigo,  cotton,  cattiphire,  ginger, 
deira.  Cape  wine,  gin,  cyder,  coffee,  cordage,  metals,  tim-     seeds,  hemp,  flax,  canvass,  gunnies. 
ber  and  planks,  spices,  oilman's  stores,  broad  cloth. 

Coaal  of  Malabar  to  and  from  the  other  fiarts  of  India. 

Piece  goods,  betel  nuts,  horses,  drugs,  tobacco,  fruit.  Piece  goods,  sugar,  raw  silk,  indigo,  grain,  Bengal  rum, 
coir  and  coir  cables,  liquors,  grain,  timber,  tea,  lamatta,  canvass  and  gunnies,  cardamons,  long  pepper,  seeds,  car^ 
Tiaukecn,  coral,  spice,  naval  stores.  riages,  betel  nuts,  ginger. 

JVorthem  fiarls  of  Guzerat. 

Cotton,  piece  goods,  grain,  cornelians,  oils,  ghee,  put-  Piece  goods,  sugar  and  jaghery,  raw  silk,  cocoa-nuts, 
chuck  seed,  sandal  oil,  gingelly  seed,  shawls,  drugs,  morva,  pepper,  drugs,  elephants'  teeth,  cochineal,  woollens,  cop- 
tobacco,  hemp,  horses,  hides.  per,  iron,  steel,  betel  nuts,  liquors,  dates,  grain,  embroidery, 

copra,  gunnies,  ghee,  spices. 

Surat. 

Cotton,  piece  goods,  hemp,  red  and  white  lead,  tin,        Raw  silk,  piece  goods,  sugar,  betel  nuts,  cochineal,  cop 
*'°*"**^-  per,  tin,  iron,  woollens,  elephants'  leeth,  liquors,  pepper. 

Bombay, 

Piece  goods,  cotton,  sugar,  sugar  candy,  cochineal,  bWel         Cotton,  piece   goods,  pepper,  grain,  fruits,  betel  nuts, 
nuts,  spices,  salt,  woollens,  liquors,  elephants*  teeth,  cocoa    provisions,  spill,  riaval  stores,  sandal  wood,  chillies,  tin. 
nuts,  grain. 
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Exports  from  Imports  into 

CoromanUel  Coast. 

Piece  goods,  chanks,  copper,  nails,  spice,  brandy,  wool-        Grain,  piece  goods,  raw  silk,  sugar  and  iacherv.  ouium. 
lens,  metals,  drugs,  naval  stores,  timber,  sandal  wood  and     seeds,  ginger,  courass  and  gunnies,  lone  DCDDer 
oil,  red  wood-  h  y  I'k'    • 

A'arthern  Circara. 
Grain,  piece  goods,  indigo,  rum.  Piece  goods,  sugar,  silk,  opium,  canvass. 

Carnalic, 
Grain,  piece  goods,  tobacco,  woollens.  Grain,  tobacco,  blue  cloths,  rum,  indigo. 

J^'orl  St.  George. 

Metals,   grain,   liquors,   drugs,   spices,   timber,    naval        Grain,  piece  goods,  tobacco,  cotton,  pepper,  iaghcry, 
stores,  piece  goods,  iruits.  fruits.  r  rr    >  j  o 

Tanjore. 
Grain,  liquors,  metals,  drugs,  cotton,  fruit,  spice.  Piece  goods,  indigo. 

Tinnevelly  and  Ramnad. 
Piece  goods,  grain,  jaghery,  cotton.  Pepper,  piece  goods. 

Canara. 
Piece  goods,  sugar,  jaghery,  betel  nuts.  Grain,  piece  goods,  tobacco,  fruits. 

Malabar  province. 

Copra,  cocoa   nuts,  pepper,  sandal  wood,  betel  nuts,        Cotton,  piece  goods,  wines,  horses,  liquors,  iron,  brass, 
piece  goods,  coir,  cardamoms,  ghee,  grain,  timber.  copper,  tin,  woollens,  sugar,  drugs. 

Cochin, 

Pepper,  cardamoms,  teak    wood,   sandal  wood,  cocoa        Piece  goods,  wine,  liquors,  cassia  buds,  gum,  opium, 

nuts,  coir  cordage,  cassia,  fish  maws.  fruit. 

Bengal. 

Grain,  raw  silk,  piece   goods,  sugar,  opium,  drugs,  li-        Piece  goods,  salt,  chauks,  copper,  horses,  fruit,  spice, 
quors,  gunnies,  ginger,  spice,  ghee,  indigo.  coir  cables  and  cordage. 

Ceylon. 

Arrack,  betel,  coir  and  coir  cables,  copper,  spice,  tim-        Grain,  piece  goods,  metals,  horses,  provisions,  sugar. 
ber,  naval  stores,  elephants'  teeth,  cinnamon. 

Sumatra. 

Pepper,  spices.  Opium,  piece  goods,  canvsss. 

./Irabian  and  Persian  Gulfs. 

Horses,  cowries,  copper  nails,  drugs,  galls,  gums,  cof-        Piece  goods,  indigc>  sugar,  raw  silk,  grain,  pepper,  iron, 

fee,  dates,  raisins,  myrrh,  olibanuni,  erain,  shark  fins,  tor-  lead,  coloured  silk,  "'rugs,  tobacco,  shawls,  cotton,  Japan 

toise  si. ells,  lamettor,hing,  coral,  almonds,  rose  water,  ele-  wood, 
phants'  teeth. 

Cashmere. 

Cowries,  piece  goods,  shawls.  Piece  goods. 

Cutch  and  Sinde. 

Cotton,  ghee,  grain,  oil,  piece  goods,  seeds,  drugs.  Sugar  and  jaghery,  piece  goods,  raw  silk,  pepper,  iron, 

drugs,  grain,  steel,  cocoa  nuts,  betel  nuts,  coir. 
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EkporU  from 

Saaaeiti. 

Grain,  ivory  ware,  oil,  herop,  limber,  piece  goods,  betel         Piece  goods,  grain,  iron,  sugar,  cocoa  nuts,  copra,  be- 
,         '        '  >      J         ri  tel  nuls,  dates,  pepper,  turmeric. 


ExporU  from  ''"P'"'*  '"^'' 

Saaaeiti. 


nuts 

Goa  and  Concan 


Grain  niece  Roods,  betel  nuts,  hemp,  sandal  wood,  Grain,  piece  goods,  raw  silk,  sugar,  woollens,  hing, 
drucV  copper  wares.  drugs,  seeds,  wine,  dates,  spices,  iron,  Un,  liquors,  cochi- 

°  '      '^'  ncal,  horses,  pepper. 

Ma/iralta  Dominions. 

Piece  goods,  cottons,  woollens.  Grain,  pepper,  betel. 

Travancore. 

Betel,    skins,    fruit,    timber,    drugs,    pepper,    grain,  Piece  goods,  salt,  coltor. 

chauks. 

Tranquebar. 

Liquors,  naval  stores,  metals,  grain,  piece  goods,  spices.        Piece  goods,  grain,  opium,  sugar. 
dyes,  moihcr-of-pearl. 

Pegu. 

Timber  and  plank,  hartal,  horses,  pepper,  coir  and  coir  Piece  goods,  opium,  woollens,  tin,  wine,  grain,  rum, 
cables,  wax,  cardamoms,  stick  lac.  canvass. 

Penang. 

Pepper,  betel  nuts,  benjamin,  metals,  spices,  tutenague,  Opium,  piece  goods,  raw  silk,  grain,  cotton,  wine,  me- 
ajia  wood,  piece  goods,  sugar,  elephants'  teeth,  cochineal,     tals,  iron,  carpets,  blankets. 

Manilla. 
Nankeens,  Japan  wood,  tutenague.  Piece  goods,  opium,  silk,  iron  and  nails,  glass  ware. 

China, 

Sugar  candy,  tutenague,  piece   goods,  camphor,  nan-         Cotton,  opium,  piece  goods,  pearls,  sandal  wood,  shark 
keens,  tea,  verrailion,  China  ware,  raw  silk,  cassia  buds,     fins,  grain,  saltpetre,  cornelians,  pulchuck,  corals,  rice, 
spices,  red  and  while  lead,  pepper,  alum,  tin,  drugs- 

lile  of  France. 
Brandy,  &c.  '  Piece  goods. 

Maldive  Islanda. 

Coir  and  coir  cables,  ".ocoa  nut  shells,  cowries,  salt-         Grain,  sugar,  piece  goods,  tobacco, 
petre,  turtle  shell. 

Coast  of  Africa. 
Elephants'  teeth,  tortoise  shelli,  grain.  Piece  goods,  glass  beads. 

The  commerce  of  India  is  gencrai'.y  considered  under  to  trade  to  India;  and,  lastly,  the  private  trade,  or  that  en- 
two  grand  heads;  viz.  that  which  is  carried  on  with  Eu-  joyed  by  the  commanders  and  officers  of  the  Company's 
rope  and  America,  and  tlie  "  coasting  -j-adc,"  or  that  ships.  Since  the  trade  to  India  was  thrown  open,  a  con- 
which  is  carried  on  from  one  part  of  India  to  another  ;  and  siderable  capital  and  amount  of  tonnage  have  been  em- 
from  India  10  the  pints  of  the  Indian  islands,  China,  the  barked  on  it  by  individuals;  but  the  only  particular  re- 
Arabian  and  Persian  Gulfs,  and  the  east  coast  oT  Africa.  specling  this  branch  ol  the  trade  officially   known  at  pre- 

The  Indian  commerce  to  Europe  is  almost  entit<:ly  car-  sent  is,  that  there  are  employed  in  it  upwards  of  180  ves- 

ricd  on  by  Great  Britain;   and,  till  wilhin  these  two  years,  sels,  most  of  which  belong  to  London. 

It  consisted  of  the  commerce  of  the  East  India  Company.  The  only  foreign  nation  which  partakes  largely  in  the 

That  which  is  called    the  "  privilege  trade,"  established  trade   to    India  is   the  United   States   of  America.     The 

by  an  act  of  Parliament  in  the   year  1793,  by  which  the  vessels  of  the  American   states  first  appeared  in  the  In- 

Cpmpany  we»e  empowered  to  grant  licences  to  individuals  dian  seas  about  the  year  1785.     In  1794,  Britain  granted 
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to  them,  by  treaty,  a  right  to  a  direct  trade  between  their 
own  ports,  and  through  British  India ;  this  grant,  the 
troubles  ill  which  Europe  was  involved,  and  the  capture 
of  the  settlements  of  the  Dutch,  Danes,  and  French,  in 
India,  by  the  British,  contributed  to  extend  and  confirm 
the  American  commerce  to  this  country.  According  to 
accounts  laid  before  Coneress,thc  amount  of  Indian  goods 
landed  in  the   United   Slates,  for  re-exportation,  was,  in 

In  six  years  from  1802^0  1807-8. 


1790,  2,000,000  dollars;  and  in  the  year  1800,  39,000,000 
dollars.  In  ten  years,  ending  1804-5,  the  Americans  ex- 
ported from  Bengal  goods  to  the  amount  of  4,643,575/.  or, 
on  an  average,  464,357/.  per  annum  ;  and  imported  to  the 
amount  of  3,906,068/.  or  390,606/.  per  annum.  The  fol- 
lowing Table  will  farther  illustrate  the  trade  between 
America  and  India. 


Imports  into  all  India 
Exports  Do. 


Goods. 
-L957,i24 
6,901;269 


Bullion. 

6,528,-'50 

25,696 


In  three  years  from  1808-9  to  1810-11. 


Total. 

7,487,524 
6,926,965 


Goods. 

351,602 

5,107,818 


Bullion. 
4,531,233 
9,625 


Total. 
4,882,836 
5,117,443 


The  following  table  exhibits  the  sole  amount  of  privilege 
and  private  tra..e  goods,  sold  at  the  East  Company's  sales, 
from  1793-4  to  1809-10. 


Years. 


1793  4 

1794  5 

1795  6 

1796  7 
1797-8 
1798-9 
1799-1800 
1800-1 
1801-2 
1802-3 

1803  4 

1804  5 

1805  6 

1806  7 
1807-8 
1808-9 
1809-10 

Total 


Privilege  Trade 


i. 181,710 

469,879 

409,787 

678,749 

646,747 

881,662 

1,747,139 

1,566,972 

1724.217 

2.586,581 

1  860  734 

1  853  050 

1,722,972 

1,028  752 

1,931.685 

797.229 

1,129408 


Z..2 1,2  17,283 


Private  trade. 


441,929 
373,868 
458  541 
274,812 
293,160 
448,051 
370,808 
546.419 
268,427 
456,052 
315,303 
570,986 
728.110 
424,846 
617,876 
520,603 
433.275 


7,543,076 


Total. 


623,639 

843,747 

868.328 

953  561 

939  907 

1,329,723 

2,117,947 

2,113,391 

K992.644 

5,042  633 

2,176  037 

2,424,036 

2,451,083 

1,453.608 

2  549,561 

1,317,832 

1,562:683 


28,760,359 


Account  of  the  Investments  of  goods  received  from 
India,  particularising  the  amount  received  from  each  pre- 
sidency in  each  year,  from  the  year  1792-3,  to  1808-9  in- 
clusive. 


Years. 

Bengal. 

Madras. 

Bombay. 

1792-3 

Z,.765,188 

264,799 

71.235 

1793-4 

967.388 

195.108 

97,185 

1794-5 

1,011,165 

247,260 

197,059 

1795-6 

1,073,637 

591,798 

146917 

1796-7 

1 ,08 1 .045 

411,095 

171,930 

1797-8 

1,036  667 

621.940 

319.384 

1798  9 

1,598.884 

414  626 

111,329 

1799-1800 

537,568 

572,792 

261,342 

1800-1 

943,217 

384,687 

172,615 

1801-2 

714,403 

400,387 

153,961 

1802  3 

380,163 

236,337 

259,858 

1803  4 

825,433 

481.184 

197,445 

1804  5 

953,084 

341,615 

160,180 

1805-6 

807,752 

747,712 

183.527 

1806-7 

272,420 

386,639 

146,322 

1807-8 

522,152 

398,001 

126,775 

1808-9 

754,005 

429,792 

146,196 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  amount  in   value  of  the  principal  articles   exported   from  India,  from  1793-4 
to  1809-10  inclusive,  consisting  of  the  company's,  the  private  and  privilege  trade,  and  the  neutral  and  prize  goods. 


Company's 

Private 

Neutral 

Goods, 

Goods. 

Goods. 

Bengal  piece  goods 

2.. 14,490,378? 

6.980.50s 

108. 921 

Coast  and  Siirat  do. 

11,563.923$ 

Saltpetre     . 

3,060,956 

320,777 

18,469 

Indigo,     Sugar,  ) 
Drugs,  Sec.      5 

5,031,516 

20,191,183 

1,484,235 

Silk     .     ,     .      . 

7,014.986 

1,211,081 

6,455 

Pepper     .     .     . 

3,322  835 

320,777 

18.469 
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The  two  following  Tables  will  further  illustrate  the  commerce  of  India,  in  its  two  great  divisions  of  the  trade  to  and 
from  Europe  and  America,  and  the  coasting  trade. 

Statement  of  the  Commerce  of  British  India  wth  London,  Jmerica,  and  Foreign  Eurofie,  from  1802-3  to  \ilO-U,both 

inclusive. 


Imports  into  India. 


From  London,  on    account  of  the  > 
East  India  Company  ^ 

Do.           on  account  of   Com-  } 
manders  and  Officer.s  J 

Do.          on  account  of  Private  ) 
Merchants                  J 

Total  from  London 

From  America 
From  Foreign  Europe 

From  Foreign  Europe  and  America 

Total     . 

1802-3. 

1803  4. 

■ 

Merchandise. 

Bullion. 

Total. 

Merchandise. 

Bullion. 

Total. 

Z,. 1,121,838 
330,000 
475,566 

Z. 458,791 
14,616 

252,322 

/,. 1,5  80,629 
344,616 
727888 

Z-. 898.799 
475,000 
168,778 

/'.1,253,682 

28,540 

268,566 

L.2, 152,481 
503,540 
437,344 

■,927,404 

60,658 
191,814 

725,799 

2,653,133 

1,542,577 

1,550,788 

3,093,365 

631,933 

276,504 

692,591 
468.318 

34.832 
147,738 

650068 
507.887 

684.900 
655,625 

252,472 

908,437 

1,160,909 

182,570 

1,157,955 

1.340,525 

2,179,876 

1,634,166 

3,814  042 

1.725,147 

2,708,743 

4.433.890 

From   London,  on  account   of  the) 
East  India  Company  J 

Do.           on  account  of    Com-  > 
manders  and  officers  ^ 

Do.          on  account  of  Piivatc> 
Merchants     .       .      5 

Total  from  London     . 

From  America 
From  Foreign  Europe 

From  Foreign  Europe  and  America 

Total 

1804  5. 

1805-6 

Merchandise. 

Bullion. 

Total. 

Merchandise. 

Bullion. 

Total. 

/.. 779,538 

445,000 
203,703 

Z..788,705 

Z,. 1,568,243 

L  579,11  1 

/.. 1,502 ,905 

Z,.2,082,0I6 
520,539 
558,792 

49,622 
185,299 

494,622 
389,002 

505  000 
275,740 

15,539 
283,052 

1,428.241 

1,023,626 

2,451,867 

1,359,851 

1,801,496 

3,161,347 

81,312 

212,725 

531.756 

420.942 

613,068 
633  G67 

198,010 
156,182 

888,035 
415,321 

1,086,045 
571,503 

294.037 

952,698 

1,246.735 

354.!92 

1,303  356 

1,657.543 

1,722,278 

1,976.324 

3,698,602 

1,714,043 

3,104,852 

4.818,89,5 
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Siatemeni  of  the  Commerce  of  British  India,  tT-f.— Continued. 


Imports  into  India. 


['"rem  liOndon,  on    account    of  the  ? 

East  India  Company  3 

Do.           on  account  of    Com-  5 

inanders  and  Officers  \ 

Do.          on  account  of  Private  > 

Merchants         .          5 

Total  from  London 

From  America 

From  Foreign  Europe 

From  Foreign  Europe  and  America 

Total 

1806-7. 

1807-8. 

Merchandise. 

Bullion. 

Total. 

Merchandise. 

Bullion. 

Total. 

X.848,944 
405,000 
736,996 

Z-. 1,318,254 
27,894 

/..2,167,198 
432,894 

i. 1,206,235 
480,000 
319,653 

43,545 
124,236 

Z.. 1,206,235 
523,545 
443,889 

138,511 

895,507 

1,900,940 

1,304,0J9 

3,495,599 

2  005,888 

167,781 

2,173.669 

242,308 
190,533 

1,222,898 

302,268 

1,465,206 
492,801 

102.335 
257,215 

971,498 
287,308 

1,073.833 
544,523 

432,841 

1,525,166 

1,958,007 

359  S5ti 

1,258,806 

1,618356 

2,423  781 

3,029,825 

5,453,606 

2,365,438 

1,426.587 

3,792,025 

From  London,  on    account    of   the  > 
East  India  Company  S 

Do.           on  account    of  Coni-^ 
manders  and  Officers  ^ 

Do.          on  account  of  Private  > 
Merchants         .          5 

Total  from  Loudon     . 

From  America 

From  Foreign  Europe 

From  Foreign  Europe  and  .\merica 

Total 

1S08-9. 

1809-10. 

i.884.S07 
400,000 
390.167 

i..229,597 

28,087 

114,353 

A.  1,1 14,404 
428,078 
504;520 

X.8e9,743 
470,000 
360,453 

8,218 
11,448 

2,.869,743 
478,218 
371.901 

1,674,974 

372,037 

2,047,011 

1,700,196 

19,666 

1,719,862 

15,075 
40,270 

16,466 

31,511 

40,270  1 

65,065 
65,114 

827,084 
135,924 

892,149 
201,038 

55,345 

16,466 

71,811   ! 

130.179 

963,008 

1,093,187 

1,730,319 

388.503   1 

2,118.822 

1,830,375 

982,674 

2,813,049 
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Slalcmenl  of  the  Commerce  of  British  India,  i^c. — Continued. 
Imports  into  I.ndi.\. 


From  London,  on  account  of  the  > 

East  India  Company  $ 

Do.         on  account  of  Com- / 

niandcrsand  Oi1iceis\ 

D".         onaccountof  Private; 

Merchants     ...    5 

Total  from  London     .     . 

I'rom  America 

Krom  Foreign  Europe   .... 

From  F  jrcign  Europe  and  America 

Total 

1810-11. 

General  Totals. 

Merchandize 

Bullion. 

Total. 

Merchandise 

Bullion. 

Total. 

L   835,778 
385,000 
653.098 

9,001 
27,487 

L  855,778 
394,001 
680  585 

/.  8;024  793 
3,895,000 
3.584,15  4 

L  5,551,93-1 

225,062 

1,425  274 

7.13:576,727 
4,120,062 
5,009,428 

1,873,876 

36,488 

1,910,354 

I5.503,9'J7 

7,202,270 

22,706.217 

51.711 
65.913 

855,662 
280,688 

907,373 
346,601 

851,306 
1,327,504 

6.595,400 
2,625,842 

7,446,706 
3.954,346 

117,624 

1,136,^0 

1,253974 

2,178,810 

9,222,242 

11,401,052 

1,991,500 

1,172,838 

3,164,338 

17,682.757 

16,424,512 

34,107,269 

Exports  from  India. 


To   London,  on  account  of  the) 
East  India  Company  5 

Do.       on  account  of  the  Com- > 
manders  and  Officers  ^ 

Do.       on  account  of  Private  5 
Merchants     ...    J 

Total  to  London     .    .     . 

To  America 

To  Foreign  Eurqpe 

To  Foreign  Europe  and  America 

Total 

1803-3. 

1803-4. 

.Merchandise, 

Bidlion. 

Total. 

.VIerchandise. 

Bullion. 

Total. 

L  1,679,755 

242,530 

1,431,276 

L  124 

L  1,679,755 

242,530 
1,431,400 

L  1,543,156 

419,135 

1,360,244 

- 

L  1,513,156 

419,135 

1,360,244 

3,353.561 

124 

3,353,685 

3,322,535 

- 

3  322,535 

655,905 
507,286 

5.406 
787 

661,311 
508,073 

865,171 

440,397 

L  11,157 

876,328 
440,397 

l,ir.3,191 

6,193 

1,169,384 

1,305.568 

11,157 

1,316,725 

4,516,752 

6,317 

4,523,069 

4,628,103 

11,157 

4  639.26Ci 

To    London,  on  account  of  the) 

East  India  Company     5 

Do.      on  account  ofthe  Com-  ) 

manders  and  Officers    5 

Do.       on  account  of  Private  ) 

Merchants      ...     5 

Total  to  London     .     .     . 

To  America 

To  Foreign  Europe       .... 

To  Foreign  Europe  and  America 

Total 

1804-5. 

1805-6. 

L  1,803,036 
3yO,656 
924,434 

- 

L  1,803,036 
390,656 
924,434 

L  1,046,131 

269,464 
652,507 

Z48 

L  1,046,179 

209,464 
652.507 

3,118  126 

- 

3,118  126 

1,968, 1 C2 

48 

1,968  150 

462,349 
622  736 

- 

462  349 
622,736 

E64,402 
346,300 

- 

964  402 

346  300 

1,085.085 

- 

1,085  085 

1  310.702 

- 

1,310,702 

t.2t'3,211 

- 

4,2j3.211|      3  278  804 

48 

3  278  8>2 
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Slatcmenl  of  the  Commerce  of  Brilish  India,  'afc Continued. 

Exports  from  India. 


To  London,  on   account  of   the? 

East  India  Company  5 
Do.      on  account  of  the  Com-  > 

manders  and  Officers  5 
Do.       on  account  of  Private  ? 

Merchants     •     •     .     5 

Total  to  London     .     .     . 

To  America     ....... 

To  Foreign  Europe       .... 

To  Foreign  Europe  and  America 

Total 

1806-7. 

1807-8. 

Merchandise 

Bullion. 

Total. 

Merchandise 

Bullion. 

Total. 

L  1,048,469 
307,767 
965,308 

L  102 

L  1,048,571 
308,767 
965,308 

L  1,617,490 
450,749 
718,348 

1,580 

L  1,617,490 
450,749 
719,928 

2,522  544 

102 

2,322,646 

2,796,587 

1,580 

2  798,167 

1,265  124 
.302,723 

2,709 

1,267,833 

302,723 

963^002 
407,445 

- 

963,012 
407,445 

1  567,847 

2,709 

1,570,556 

1,370,447 

- 

1,570,447 

3,890,391             2,811 

3,893,202 

4,167,034 

1,580 

4,160,614 

To  London,  on    account  of   the  > 
East  India  Company  5 

Do.      on  account  of  the  Com- ) 
manders  and  Officers  3 

Do.       on  account  of  Private  } 
Merchants     ...     5 

Total  to  London     .     . 

To  America     ....... 

To  Foreign  Europe       .... 

To  Foreign  Ewrope  and  America 

1808-9. 

1809-10. 

L  1,313,569 
318,835 
831,103 

875 

L  1,313,569 
318,835 
831,978 

L  1,170,494 

329,752 

1,050,463 

5,177 

L  1,170,494 

329,752 

1,055,640 

2,463,507 

875 

2,464,382 

2,550,709 

5,177 

2,555,886 

138,918 
51,511 

_          - 

13^,918 
5  1,511 

879,140 
138,906 

3,609 

882,749 
138,906 

190,429 

- 

190,429 

1,0;  8,046 

3,609  . 

1,021,655 

Total 

2,653,9,5,6 

875 

2,654,81  1 

3,Dt)8,755 

8,786 

3.577.541 

To  London,  on    account  of  the  > 
East  India  Company  5 

Do.      on  account  of  the  Com- > 
manders  and  Officers  5 

Do.       on  account  of  Private) 
Merchants     •     •     ■    5 

Total  to  London     .     .     . 

To  America 

To  Foreign  Europe       .... 

To  Foreign  Europe  and  America 

Total 

1810-11. 

General  Totals. 

L  1,098,542 
250,979 
947,782 

- 

L  1,098,542 
250,979 
947,782 

Z,12, 320,642 
2,990,867 
8,881,465 

i  150 
7,755 

£12,320,792 
2,990,86  7 
8,889  221 

2,297,303 

- 

2,29  7,303 

24,192,974 

7,906 

24,200,8i:.0 

7,114.265 
3,108,537 

897,373 

290,446 

- 

897,373 

290,446 

7,091. 384 

3,107,750 

22,881 
787 

1,187,819 

- 

1,187,819 

10,199,134 

23,668 

10,222.802 

3,485,122 

- 

3,485,122    34,3  92,108 

31.574 

34,423^68£ 
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CoaiUng  Trade  of  BriUsh  India,  including  the  Country  Trade  to  China. 


An  Account,  shewing  the  Value  of  Goods  and 
Treasure  enu-nd  Inwards  at  ihe  Custom 
Houses  i>f  the  following^  Ports,  on  an  Ave 
raifc  ot  Six  Years  ;  commencing  in  1802-3, 
and  ending  in  1806-7,  finm  the  Districts  and 
Places  named  in  the  Margin. 


Coast  of  Malabar       .     . 
Northern  partsof  Guzerat 
Surat  and  adjacent  villages 

Bombay        

Coast  of  Coroniandel 
Nortlicrn  Circars      .     . 
Northern  Division  of  Carnatic 

Madras 

Southern  Division  of  Carnatic 

Tanjore 

Tinnevelly  and  Ramnad 

C  Malabar  (province  of) 

\  Canara     .... 

Cochin 

Bengal 

Ceylon 

Coast  of  Sumatra 
Arabian  Guif  .     .     . 
Persian  Gulf    .     .     . 
Cutcli  and  Siiide  .     . 
Basscin  and  Villages 
Goa  and  Concan    . 
Mahraita  Dominions 
Travancore       .     . 
Trantjuebar      .     .     ^ 

Pegu 

Penangand  Eastward 

Batavia 

Manilla 

China 

Various  Places     .     . 


•? 

•s 


IM  POUTS 


Total  Value  of 
Imports  entered 
at  the  Custom 
House  at  Cal- 
cutta, (iom   iht 
Places  named 
in  the    Margin 


Total  Value  of 
Imports  entered 
at  the  Custom 
Houses  in  the 
Teiriloiy  under 
lie    Presidenc\ 

of  Port  St. 

George,  from 

the    Places 

named  in  the 

Margin. 


Sicca  llnpees. 
4,49,037 


11 


Grand  Total 


21 


56 


520 


80,278 
,06,827 

,90,223 


91,1  18 
15,153 

34,345 
01,709 
,71,296 
77,446 


100,73,952 


Total  Value  of 
Imports  entered 
at  the  Custom 
Houses  of  Bom 
bay  and  Surat, 
from  the  Places 
named  in  the 
Margin. 


Sic  ca  Rupees. 

5,28,308 
43,438 
27,811 

7,10,850 

22,42.779 

5,39.252 

11,87.343 

5,96366 

5,45,833 

5,11  576 

3,73,479"! 

1,82,22.^^ 

23,442 

33,01. 830 

6.7R  ao'i- 

35, (-64 

1,28  811 

75  671 

23,170 


Sicca  Rupees. 

71.77  578 

17,02.512 

12.98,075 

2,37.315 


2,29.039 
1,48.710 
73  502 
4.86  365 
1  80.744 
13,00,373 
1.65,406 
7,31.003 
8,90,153 
2,45,341 

162  06.168 


21,14,418 

90,069 

25  83042 
25  60  939 
22  22  874 
4.31,439 
15,93,955 


1.940 
5.91.199 
1,84.936 

59,67.931 
4,93,450 


357,43,083 


EXPORTS. 

An  Account,  shewing  the  Value  of  Goods  and 
Treasure  entered  Outwards  at  the  Custom 
Houses  of  the  following  Ports,  on  an  Ave- 
rage  of  Six  Years  ;  commencing  in  1802 
and  ending  in  1806-7,  to  the  Districts  and 
Places  named  in  the  Margin. 


Total   Value  of 

Exports 

entered  at  the 

Custom    House 

at  Calcutta, 

to  the  Places 

named  in  the 

Margin. 


Sicca  Rupees 
45,42,156 


13,144 


55 


42.868 
53,542 

59,964 


32  148 

r8,257 
35.147 
30.474 
4vi.892 


4  16961 


Total  Value  of 

Kxports 

entered  at  the 

Custom  Houses 

in  the  Terriloi) 

under  the 

Presidency  of 

Fort  St  George. 

to  the  Places 

named  in  the 

Margin. 


fntal   Value    f 

Exports 
Tillered  at  the 
Custom  Houses 
■l'  Bombay  and 
Surat,  to  Ihe 
Plares  named  in 
tlie  Mai'j^in. 


Sicca  Rupees. 

4,76,912 

59,650 

12. 525 

16,78,076 

9,19.466 

42.574 

29,10,067 

2,77,769 

2,19,729 

1,81.521 

3,56,1061 

1,41,286J 

7,966 

5  22.288 

8,08,679 

19 

2,85,354 

3,85  855 

57,413 

5,50.795 

1,63,434 

15,264 

5,62.224 

1.35,575 

11,68.34.) 

47.701 

2,41.490 

697,148 

2,35,975 


193  47,553  i  151,61,181 


Sicca  Rupees- 


64,65 

28,64 

15.34 

1,52 


831 
123 

670 
238 


8,10,807 

4,60.31  1 
63,101 

1 5, 44,662 
17,20.760 
14.51  787 
4  59.576 
45,62,281 


2,045 
2,94,494 

I4,uy7 

69,55.601 
3,05  445 


.00  929 
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We  shall  conclude  this  chapter  with  a  statement  of 
ships  and  tonnage  arrived  at,  and  departed  from,  the  port 
of  Calcutta  ;  the  ports  under  the  presidencies  of  Madras  ; 
and  the  ports  of  Bombay  and  Surat.  The  statement,  as  it 
respects  Calcutta,  is  made  up  from  the  1st  of  June  1811  to 
the  30th  of  April  1812;  that  respecting  the  other  ports, 
from  the  1st  of  May  1811  to  the  30th  of  April  1812. 

Calcutta. 


■ 

Arrived. 

Departed, 

Ships. 

Tonnage. 

Ships. 

Tonnage. 

Under  English  colours 
Portuguese      ..    .     . 
Spanish       .     .     ... 
American    .... 
Indian 

Total    .     .     . 

193 
11 

8 

389 

78  504 
4,180 

2,313 

66,227 

194 

10 

1 

8 

385 

599 

77,072 

4,020 

650 

2,369 

65,650 

601 

151,224 

149,161 

Madras  Presidency. 

In  the  district  of  Vizagapatam,  there  arrived  223  vessels, 
tonnage,  25,740  :  of  which  178  tonnage  15,076,  were  under 
Asiatic  colours  ;  12,  tonnage  1078,  under  Burmah  colours; 
33,  tonnage  9595,  under  English  colours.  And  there  de- 
parted 305  vessels,  tonnage  33,847  ;  of  which  257,  tonnage 
22,644,  were  under  Asiatic  colours;  13,  tonnage  1218,  un- 
der Burmah  ;  and  35,  tonnage  9985,  under  English. 

In  the  district  of  Ingeram,  containing  the  ports  of  Co- 
ringa,  and  Coconada,  there  arrived  131  vessels,  tonnage 
12,876,  of  which  one,  tonnage  80,  was  under  Arab  colours  ; 
124,  tonnage  11,961,  under  Asiatic;  6,  tonnage  835,  under 
English.  And  there  departed  235,  tonnage  26,714,  of 
which  2,  tonnage  400,  were  under  Arab  colours  ;  227,  ton- 
nage 25,694,  under  Asiatic  ;  and  6,  tonnage  620,  under  En- 
glish colours. 

In  the  district  of  Madepollam,  there  arrived  4  ships,  ton- 
nage 505.  under  Asiatic  colours;  and  there  departed  2, 
tonnage  219,  of  which  1,  tonnage  37,  was  under  Asiatic, 
and  1,  tonnage  89,  was  under  English  colours. 

In  the  district  of  Masulipatani,  there  arrived  755  vessels, 
tonnage  31  277,  of  which  1,  tonnage  600,  was  under  Arab 
colours;  721,  tonnage  22,308,  under  Asiatic  ;  33,  tonnage 
8369,  under  Eriglish.  And  there  departed  727,  tonnage 
31,048,  of  which  2,  tonnage  175,  were  under  American  co- 
lours; 1,  tonnage  600,  under  Arab;  689,  tonnage  21,589, 
under  Asiatic  ;  and  37,  tonnage  8859,  under  English  co- 
lours. 

In  the  district  of  N' I'ore  and  On(2;ole,  there  arrived  739 
vessels,  tonnage  24  948,  of  which  727  tonnage  21,990,  were 
under  Asiatic;  and  12,  tonnatje  2958,  under  En^lish  co- 
lours. A^id  there  departed  137,  tonnage  1909,  all  of  which 
were  under  Asiatic  colours. 

In  the  district  of  Cuddalore,  there  arrived  33  vessels, 
tonnage  3329,  of  which  20,  toiinage  1718,  were  under  Asia- 
tic colours  ;  and  13,  tonnage  1611,  under  English,  And 
there  clepartett  41,  tonnage  4066,  of  which  21,  tonnage 
1967,  were  unuei  .\biatic  ;  and  20,  tonnage  2099,  were  un- 
der British  colours. 

In  the  district  of  Tranquebar,  there  arrived  3  vessels, 
tonnage  236,  of  which  1,  tonnage  65,  was  under  Asiatic  co- 
lours; and  2,  tonnage  171,  under  English,  And  there  de. 
parted  5,  tonnage  6oo,  all  of  which  were  under  English 
colours. 
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In  the  district  of  Nagore,  there  arrived  1223  vessels,  ton- 
nage 38,868,  of  which  I,  tonnage  240,  was  under  Arab  co- 
lours ;  358,  tonnage  18,114,  under  Asiatic  ;  1,  tonnage  800, 

underBurmah;  853,  tonnage  19,7 14,  under  English.  And  there 
departed  1798,  tonnage  50,245,  of  which  1,  tonnage  269, 
was  under  American  ;  167,  tonnage  9561,  under  Asiatic  • 
and  1613,  tonnage  40,415,  under  English  colours. 

In  the  district  of  Ramnad,  there  arrived  107  vessels,  ton- 
nage 1792,  all  of  which  were  under  Asiatic  colours.  And 
there  departed  1 19,  tonnage  2952,  all  likewise  under  Asia- 
tic colours. 

In  the  district  of  Tinnevelly,  there  arrived  406  vessels, 
tonnage  10,100,  of  which  308,  tonnage  5913,  were  under 
Asiatic  colours  ;  and  128,  tonnage  4187,  under  English. 
And  there  departed  366,  tonnage  8103,  of  which  246,  ton- 
nage 4162,  were  under  Asi.dic;  and  120,  tonnage  3941, 
were  under  English  colours. 

In  the  district  of  Malabar,  there  arrived  1146  vessels, 
tonnage  71,796,  of  which  3,  tonnage  520,  were  under 
American;  1,  tonnage  250,  under  Arab ;  1141,  tonnage 
68,576,  were  under  English  colours;  and  1,  tonnage  200, 
under  Poituguese  colours.  And  there  departed  469,  ton- 
nage 55,268,  of  which  4,  tonnage  770,  were  under  Ameri- 
can ;  1,  tonnage  100,  under  Arab  ;  and  464,  tonnage  54,398. 
were  under  English  colours. 

In  the  district  of  Canara,  there  arrived  943  vessels,  ton- 
nage 36,951,  of  which  16,  tonnage  13,292,  were  under 
Arab;  882,  tonnage  23,409,  under  English  ;  and  1,  ton- 
nage 250,  were  under  Portuguese  colours.  And  there  de- 
parted 882,  tonnage  24,576,  of  which  7,  tonnage  2335, 
were  under  Arab;  874,  tonnage  22,228,  under  English  ; 
and  1,  tonnage  13,  were  under  Portuguese  colours. 

In  the  district  of  Ganjam,  there  arrived  83  vessels,  ton- 
nage 9470,  of  which  80,  tonnage  931 1,  were  under  Asiatic  ; 
and  3,  tonnage  159,  were  under  English  colours.  And 
there  departed  206,  tonnage  25,802,  of  which  197,  tonnage 
21 ,009,  were  under  Asiatic;  and  9,  tonnage  4793,  were  un- 
der English  colours. 

The  grand  total  of  arrivals  was  5826  vessels,  tonnage 
267,888  i  and  of  departures  5292,  tonnage  265,249. 

Bombay.  * 


Arrived, 

Departed.       | 

Ships, 

62 
2 
3 

12 

Tonnage. 

Ships. 

Tonnage. 

38,337 

950 

750 

4551 

Under  English  colours 

Spanish 

Portuguese     .... 
Arab 

25,601 

950 

1950 

3660 

93 
2 

1 
14 

110 

79 

32.161 

44,588 

SuRAT. 


Arrived. 

Departed.       j 

Ships. 

Tonnage. 

Ships, 

Tonnage, 

Under  English  colours 
Portuguese     .... 
Arab 

9 
4 

19 

1106 
2300 
1988 

9 
4 

19 

1030 
2300 
1983 

32 

5394         32 

5318 

N  n 
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CHAP.  VI. 

Jnhabilanu—Hindo'.n—Tluir  Fcnom  IJ^c.  Kt/igioti— Castes 
—  Su/terslitiona  —  J'ili;rimages—  Marriagcn  —  Bin  lis  — 
Educadon — FuneraU — Mariners  and  Customs — F(jod — 
nreas Houses — Mode  and  Expence  i>f  Living — Laws- 
Government — Languages — Literature— Eme  Jrts — Sci- 
ences   Moors  —  I'ursces —  Christians  —  Jews  —  I'oliu- 

lation. 

The  Hindoos  constitute  the  great  m.nss  of  tlic  popula- 
tion ot  India.  Their  fcaiui-cs  and  persons  seem  to  ni:irk 
lhen»  out  as  a  peculiar  race.  Tlieir  hair  is  lon;^,  deep  hiack, 
and  by  no  means  coarse.  Tiicir  nose  and  lips  resemble 
those  ol  the  European.  Their  eye-brows  are  lull,  especi- 
cially  in  llie  men.  The  eye  iuell"  discovers  a  tin(,'e  of  yel- 
low ill  the  white  of  it,  while  the  iris  is  black;  but  it  pos- 
sesses little  animation  or  intelligence.  The  form  of  the  Uce 
is  ov.il.  In  the  nonhern  provinces  of  Ilindostan  the  men 
are  strong  and  muscular.  To  the  south  of  Lahore  they 
are  generally  delicate,  and  comparatively  weak  in  the  struc- 
ture of  their  frames:  even  these,  however,  can  undergo 
great  fatigue.  In  the  north  their  stature  approaches  th.it 
which  is  most  common  in  the  middle  and  south  of  Europe. 
In  llie  south  of  Ilindostan  it  diminishes  sensilily,  and  in 
some  parts  it  is  very  low.  The  Banians  of  Guzerat  are 
reckoned  the  handsomest  people  in  Ilindostan  ;  and  some 
of  the  lowest  castes,  especially  those  whose  business  it  is 
to  remove  all  kinds  of  filth,  and  to  bury  and  burn  the  dead, 
are  deemed  the  most  ugly.  The  female  Ilindoog  of  the 
higher  castes  are  distinguished  by  the  polish  and  softness 
of  their  skins,  and  by  their  fine  long  hair,  black  eyes,  ex- 
tended  ears,  and  straight  delicate  persons.  Those  of  the 
inferior  castes,  however,  are  generally  of  small  stature, 
and  by  no  means  handsome 

The  most  singular  and  striking  feature  in  the  character 
of  the  Hindoos  is  the  permanency  of  their  religion  and  cus- 
toms. In  almost  every  respect,  tliese  are  the  same  now  as 
they  were  in  the  most  ancient  periods  of  the  history  of  India, 
of  w  hich  we  possess  the  mot.tfiiiiit  knowledge.  It  is  supposed, 
howcvtr.hy  many  authors,  that  the  religion  of  lioodha,  which 
still  prevails  in  the  Birman  empire,  Ceylon,  See.  was  in 
very  remote  limes  the  prevalent  religion  of  Hindostan  At 
present  it  is  the  Br.ihnunieal.  Brahma,  the  creating  pow- 
er ;  Vishnu,  the  preserver;  and  Siva,  the  destroyer;  are 
their  three  grc;itcsl  ileilies.  Since  the  creation  of  the  world, 
however,  Br.ihma  interests  himself  Utile  with  mundane 
affairs.  He  is  regardeil  as  the  lather  of  legislators;  since 
from  his  ten  sons  all  science  and  laws  proceeded,  while  he 
liiniself  was  the  author  ol  the  vcdas.  Of  his  sons,  Menou 
is  the  most  celebrated.  From  him  the  Hindoos  derive  the 
institutes  which  bear  his  name,  lirahnia  is  represented 
with  four  hands,  and  with  a  crown  on  his  head.  The  image 
of  the  tiaiiiingd,  on  the  wings  of  which  he  is  supposed  to  fly, 
is  constantly  placed  near  the  statue  in  the  temple.  His  wife, 
whose  name  is  Scraswatee,  is  regarded  as  the  patroness  of 
learning.  Vishnu,  whose  province  it  is  to  preserve  and 
protect  mankind,  is  represented  as  constantly  attended  by 
an  eagle,  or  large  brown  kite,  and  as  having  four  hands 
and  a  number  of  heads,  emblematical  o(  his  omniscience 
and  omnipotence.  He  is  said  to  have  passed  through  ten 
different  incarnations,  in  all  of  which  he  destroyed  the  ene- 
mies of  the  human  race.  His  wife,  or  female  favourite,  is 
Sree,  the  goddess  of  fortune  and  plenty.  Siva  is  worship- 
ped, not  only  as  a  destroyer,  but  also  as  a  reproducer.  His 
principal  characters  are  Budra,  Iswara,  and  iSIahadeo.  As 
the  first,  he  is  cruel;  as  the  second,  he  is  worshipped  as 
the  lord  of  all  ;  and  under  the  third  name,  he  is  known 


in  the  mountainous  parts  of  India.  He  i«  a  great  favourite 
with  the  common  people.  He  is  generally  represented 
with  only  one  head  ;  ihe  number  of  his  hands  varies  Irom 
fi.ur  to  thirty-two.  Round  his  neck  there  are  strung  a 
number  of  human  skulls.  His  hat  is  the  skin  of  the  tyger 
or  elephant.  His  wife,  Parvaty,  is  the  goddess  of  time,  and 
the  punisher  of  evil  doers.  Besides  these  great  deiticS; 
there  is  a  number  of  inferior  ones,  the  principal  of  whom 
are  those  w  ho  preside  over  death  and  hell.  The  gods  of 
fire,  of  medicine,  of  the  wind,  and  of  the  atmosphere. 
Ganesa,  whom  Sir  William  Jones  justly  compares  to  Janus, 
is  invoked  the  first,  by  the  Brahmins,  in  all  sacrifices.  His 
name,  and  that  of  Seraswatee,  appear  ut  the  beginning  of 
all  writings  ;  and  his  statue  is  piaced  on  roads,  and  at  the 
boundaries  of  villages,  &c.  There  are  two  great  sects 
among  the  Hindoos;  the  worshippers  of  Vishnu,  and  those 
of  Siva  Formerly  the  worship  of  the  former  appe;ir3  to 
have  predominated  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  while, on  the 
opposite  coast,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bombay, 
that  of  Siva  prevailed.  The  followers  of  Vishnu  distin- 
guished tliemsclvcs  by  painting  their  faces  with  a  horizon- 
tal line  ;  the  followers  of  Siva  draw  a  pci  pendicular  line. 
The  gopee  chundun,  a  white  clay,  taken  from  a  holy  lank 
near  Posi.ra  in  Guzerat,  and  chalk  from  the  vicinity  of 
the  celebrated  temple  of  Dwaraca  in  the  same  province, 
are  used  for  this  purpose,  as  well  as  distinguishing 
the  different  castes.  There  is,  however  very  little  differ- 
ence in  point  ol  religion  between  these  or  any  other  Hin- 
doo sects. 

Vishnu  is  believed  to  have  undergone  nine  avatars,  or 
incai  nations  ;  the  most  celebrated  is  the  eighth,  when  he 
appeared  as  Krishna,  and,  by  his  victories,  obliged  the 
Hindoos  to  substituie  the  offering  of  images  instead  of  hu- 
man sacrifices,  and  milk  for  blood.  Tlie  tenth  incarnation 
of  Vishnu  has  not  yet  taken  place.  The  religion  of  the 
Hindoos  is  contained  in  their  sacred  books,  called  Vedas, 
the  divine  authority  of  which,  however,  is  rejected  by  the 
Jains  in  the  south  of  India, — a  seci  who  differ  in  some  im- 
portant tenets  from  those  who  follow  the  Brahminical  reli- 
gion. All  the  Hindoo  sects  believe  in  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  transmigration,  and  a  futui'e  state  of  rewards  and 
punishments;  I'Ut  their  faith  in  these  important  points  is 
intermixed  and  debased  by  the  most  absurd  legendary  tales 
and  mystical  allegories. 

The  moit  ancient  accounts  which  we  possess  respecting 
Hindostan,  represent  the  inhabitants  as  divided  into  four 
castes,  which  still  subsist.  1st,  The  Brahmins,  who  pro- 
ceeded from  the  mouth  of  Brahma  at  the  same  time  that 
he  produced  the  Vedas  ;  hence  their  province  is  to  pray, 
read,  and  instruct.  2nd,  The  Chepleree,  from  the  arms  of 
Brahma,  whose  province  ii  is,  by  strength  and  military 
prowess,  top'otect  from  ill:  The  Vaissya,  or  Brice,  from 
the  belly  or  thighs,  whose  province  it  is  to  supply  the  ne- 
cessaries, comforts,  and  luxuries  of  life,  by  agriculture  and 
commerce  ;  and,  4th,  The  Sudras,  from  the  feet,  who  are 
doomed  to  labour.  Besides  these,  there  are  the  Pascars 
or  Chaudolas,  who,  having  lost  iheir  caste,  are  held  in  the 
utmost  abhorrence,  and  treated  with  the  utmost  indignity 
by  all  the  other  castes. 

The  Brahminsare  subdivided  into  ten  great  classes,  and 
these  are  further  subdivided  according  to  the  districts  they 
are  born  in  and  the  families  from  which  they  are  sprung. 
The  Brahmins  of  Malabar  will  neither  eat  nor  drink  with 
Brahmins  of  the  other  parts  of  India;  whereas  the 
Brahmins  of  the  north,  especially  the  Haiga  Brahmins,  do 
not  scruple  to  cultivate  the  ground,  to  trade  as  merchants, 
and  to  eat  fish.  Although  the  Brahmins  are  not  permit- 
ted to  exercise  the  sovereignty,  yet  they  are  of  a  high- 
er rank  than  princes.    The  laws,  religion  and  prejudices 
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of  the  Hindoos,  alike iavesl  ihemwiih  very  great  privileges 
and  immunities:  no  greater  crime  can  be  committed  than 
that  of  murdering  a  Brahmin.  He  pays  only  one  percent, 
per  month  interest  ior  money,  wliereas  the  second  caste 
pays  one  and  a  half;  the  third  two  ;  and  the  tourtlj  five  :  if 
he  finds  what  belongs  to  a  stranger,  he  keeps  the  whole, 
or  five-sixths  of  it;  whereas  another  person  finding  his 
own,  is  obliged  to  give  up  a  part  of  it-  All  the  priests  are 
chosen  from  this  order  ;  they  may  also  become  secretaries 
and  accountants.  Some  of  the  divisions  of  the  Brahmins 
deem  it  unlawful  to  destroy  animal  life,  or  even  to  eat 
eggs;  others  feed  on  fish  or  lowl,  but  not  on  animal  food. 
The  following  extracts  from  the  ancient  Hindoo  laws  will 
further  illustrate  the  comparative  state  of  tlie  Bruhinins 
and  the  lowest  castes.  "  If  a  Sudra  reads  the  Vedas  to 
any  of  the  other  three  castes,  or  listens  to  them,  lita;ed 
oil,  wax  and  melted  tin,  shall  be  puured  into  his  ears  :  if 
he  gets  them  by  heart  he  shall  be  [jut  to  death  :  if  he  spits 
on  a  Brahmin,  his  lips  shall  be  cut  off.  A  Sudra,  Brice, 
or  Chepteree,  guilty  with  a  woman  of  the  Bralimin  caste, 
who  has  a  master,  shall  suffer  deaih,  by  mutilation  and 
burning.  A  Brahmin  guilty  witli  a  woman  ot  any  of  the 
castes,  who  has  a  master,  to  be  fined  from  8  to  16  rupees. 
The  shadow  of  a  Parian  passing  over  victuals,  milk,  or 
even  water,  defiles  it."  The  institutes  of  Menou  express- 
ly declare  that  the  abode  of  a  Parian  mii-.t  be  out  of  the 
town:  he  must  not  have  the  use  of  entire  vessels;  his 
clotlies  must  be  the  mantles  of  the  deceased  ;  he  must  con- 
tinually roam  from  place  to  place,  carry  out  the  corpse  of 
every  one  who  dies  without  kindred,  be  the  common  execu- 
tioner, and  receive  his  food  in  poisherds,  but  not  by  the 
hands  of  the  giver.  No  Hindoo  is  allowed,  by  his  religion, 
to  quit  the  caste  in  which  he  was  born  Tippoo  forced 
12,000  Brahmins  of  the  coast  of  Malabar  to  swallow  beef 
broth,  in  consequence  of  which  they  lost  their  caste,  be- 
came outcasts,  and  were  either  starved  to  death,  or  com- 
mitted suicide. 

Almost  every  action  in  the  daily  life  of  a  Hindoo  is  pre- 
scribed by  his  religion  ;  there  are  rules  for  diet,  and  for  the 
manner  and  time  of  eating:  he  must  pray  thrice  a  day, 
morning,  noon,  and  evening.  The  sipping  of  water  is  in- 
despensably  necessary  in  all  his  ceremonies  and  rtligious 
acts,  and  running  water  is  always  preferred.  The  Gayatrie, 
"Which  is  regarded  as  the  most  holy  text  in  the  sacred  books, 
is  repeated  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  times,  according  to  the 
magnitude  and  the  variety  of  the  sins  to  be  expiated.  In 
ancient  times,  animals,  and  even  human  beings,  were  sacri- 
ficed to  their  gods  ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  Ghat- 
teries,  who  on  great  occasions  choose  a  human  victim,  and 
always  sacrifice  animals,  only  fruits,  flowers,  incense,  and 
money,  are  offered  in  sacrifice. 

There  are  28  holy  rivers,  dedicated  to  one  or  other  of 
their  great  deities, beginning  with  the  Ganges,  and  travers- 
ing the  whole  continent  to  the  Indus  ;  but  the  virtues  of  the 
Ganges  are  universally  allowed  to  be  pre-eminent.  Its 
water  is  conveyed  to  distant  parts  ;  and  the  dying  are  often 
brought  to  it,  that,  with  their  feet  in  it,  they  may  have  a  hap- 
py passai;e  out  of  life.  If  persons  think  of  it,  or  invoke  it, 
ivhen  they  bathe  in  any  other  water,  they  will  still  derive 
all  the  benefits  of  its  virtues.  The  Brahmins  also  repre- 
sent four  confluences  of  rivers,  or  prayajas,  as  sacred  :  That 
at  Allahabad,  where  the  Jumnah  flows  into  the  Ganges,  is 
ihe  largest  and  most  holy.  Many  pilgrims  to  this  place 
annually  drown  themselves,  being  conducted  to  the  middle 
of  the  river,  and  then  sunk,  with  pots  of  earth  tied  to  their 
feet.  There  are  also  a  great  number  of  holy  places  in  Hin- 
dostan.  The  following  are  some  of  the  most  distinguished: 
1st,  Benares,  and  the  district  ten  miles  round  it.  2d.  Oude, 
"Where  Rama  was  born.  3d,  Meita,  famous  for  the  birth  of 


Krishna.  4th,  Hurdwar,  already  noticed  for  its  great  fair;, 
this  is  frequented  by  the  Gosseins.or  worshippers  of  Siva, 
who  are  distinguished  by  a  wrapper  of  cloth,  dyed  with  red 
oclire  ;  the  Bairajies,  disciples  of  Vishnu,  who  are  distin- 
guished by  two  perpendicular  stripes  of  yellow  ochre  or  san- 
dal on  the  forehead,and  a  string  of  beads  round  the  neck;  the 
Udassie5,the  lollowersof  the  founder  of  the  Seik  sect,  who 
are  distinguished  by  a  conical  cap  and  fringe  ;  and  the  fol- 
lowers  of  Mahadeva,  who  have  a  longitudinal  slit  in  tht 
cartilages  of  the  ear.  The  period  of  bathing  is  when  the 
sun  enters  Aries;  and  every  twelfth  year,  when  Jupiter  is 
in  Aquarius  at  this  time,  the  concourse  of  people  is  greatly 
increased.  No  particular  ceremony  is  observed  in  bath- 
ing. 5th,  The  Hindoos  regard  all  Cashmere  as  holy  land. 
6Ui,  The  famous  pagoda  ol  Juggernuuth,  in  the  provmcc 
ot  Oiissa,  is  another  place  of  gieat  sanciity.  The  popular 
belief  is,  that  the  body  of  Krishna  was  carried  there  by  an 
inundation  from  the  vicinity  of  Surat.  At  Juggernauth,a 
Brahmin  may  receive  food  from  the  hands  ol  a  Sudra.  The 
idol  Juggernauth  is  placed  on  a  throne,  which  is  raised  on 
a  car  6o  feet  high  ;  and  it  is  said,  that  many  of  the  pilgrimb 
who  resort  to  this  place  throw  themselves  under  the  wheels 
of  ihis  car,  as  it  is  dragged  along.  The  number  of  those 
wlio  come  to  die  hire  is  so  great,  tliat  for  50  niiles  the 
ground  is  strewed  with  human  bones  j\ll  persons,  except 
certain  devotees,  are  obliged  to  pay  a  tax  before  they  enter 
the  temple.  From  the  1st  of  May  18m6  to  the  SOthof  .\pril 
1307,  this  tax  produced  1 17,490  sicca  rupees.  The  annual 
expenditure  ot  this  temple  is  estimated  at  55,000  sicca  ru- 
pees which  arises  from  lands  and  vilhges,  and  an  allowance  of 
2u  percent,  from  the  produce  of  the  tax.  The  most  holy  and 
frequented  periods  of  pilgrimage  are  in  March  and  July.  7th, 
Gayah ,  in  the  province  of  Bahar,  which  is  esteemed  the  birth- 
place of  Budha,  is  a  place  much  resorted  to  by  pilgrims.  The 
tax  levied  on  them  by  the  Bengal  government  amounts 
annually  to  about  1  J  lacks  of  rupees.  See  Juggernauth. 
8.  Dwaraca,  in  the  south-west  extremity  of  Guzerat,  which 
was  long  the  residence  of  Krishna,  is  on  that  account 
much  resorted  to.  The  ceremonies  consist  in  bathing  in 
a  sacred  stream — in  receiving  a  stamp  impressed  with  an 
iron  instrument  by  a  Brahmin.  On  this  instrument  are 
engraved  the  spell,  the  ring,  and  the  lotus,  the  insignia  of 
the  gods.  A  pilgrim  may  receive  not  only  his  own  stamp, 
but  stamps  on  his  body  for  his  friends.  Lastly,  The  pil- 
grims visit  the  isle  of  Bate,  where  there  is  an  image  of 
Krishna.  For  all  these  he  pays  a  fixed  sum.  It  is  com- 
puted, that  the  revenues  of  the  temples  here  amount  to 
a  lack  of  rupees,  and  that  13,000  pilgrims  annually  resort 
to  Dwaraca.  There  are  several  other  places  of  pilgrim- 
age, particularly  at  Parkur,  to  which  place  70,000  pilgrims 
annually  go,  to  see  an  idol  made  of  marble,  which,  after 
the  ceremonies  are  performed  and  paid  for,  is  carefully 
concealed  in  a  spot  known  only  to  a  few.  And  at  Sagur 
island,  which  lies  at  the  junction  of  the  Palicut  branch  of 
the  Ganges  with  the  ocean,  many  of  the  pilgrims  used  to 
sacrifice  themselves  or  their  children  to  the  alligators  and 
sharks,  which  abound  here  ;  but  in  1802  the  practice  was 
abolished  by  Lord  Wellesley. 

It  would  carry  us  far  beyond  our  limits  to  notice  all  the 
various  supersli'ious  opinions  and  practices  of  the  Hin- 
doos. Some,  however,  may  be  very  briefly  touched  upon. 
If  the  bodies  of  those  who  have  not  been  careful,  during 
their  lives,  to  secure  the  pardon  of  their  sins,  are  thrown 
into  the  Ganges,  they  will  be  allowed  to  transmigrate  in 
such  another  form  as  will  at  last  bring  them  to  heaven. 
The  souls  of  the  deceased  may  also  be  released  from  pu- 
nishment, if  their  friends  will  put  on  a  stone,  rendered 
sacred  by  having  been  impressed  by  Vishmi,  a  cerlaiii 
paste,  and  at  thesame  time  repeat  the  name  of  the  rteceas- 
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ed.  The  painful  distortions  and  tortures  to  which  the 
Joguis  subject  themselves,  are  too  (iisgusliii!;  to  be  relat- 
ed, and  could  not  be  credited  except  on  indubitable  testi- 
mony. Different  kinds  of  buicide  are  held  hy  the  Hindoos 
to  be  mciitorious,  viz.  surving  ;  covering  themselves  with 
cow  dung,  and  setting  it  on  fire,  .md  thus  being  consumed  ; 
burying  themselves  in  snow  ;  and  cutting  their  throats  at 

Allahab.id to  tliis  last  bpecics  of  suicide,  performed  at 

the  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon,  great  wealtii  is  promised 
in  a  future  slate.  Sur,  is  the  art  of  predicting  events,  by 
observing  in  what  manner  the  breath  issues  through  the 
nostrils.  Akum,  teaches  what  is  contagious  and  hurtful, 
and  what  advantageous.  Shooghun,  is  the  art  of  discover- 
ing what  is  happening,  or  will  happen,  by  observing  the 
motions  of  birds.  Keywall,  arc  omens  learned  by  throw- 
ing dice.  Sacndirg,  by  observing  the  form  of  the  limbs, 
their  motions,  and  tiie  lines  and  moles  on  the  body.  Garud, 
is  the  art  ol  repeatnig  incantations  for  recovering  a  (lerson 
stung  by  a  serpent.  Indeijal,  includes  the  art  of  necro- 
mancy, talismans,  and  sliL,'ht  of  hand.  The  following  dis- 
eases are  regarded  as  punishments  for  crimes  in  a  former 
state:  Lameness,  for  having  kicked  a  Brahmin;  a  fever, 
for  killing  an  iimocenl  Chehteree;  a  cough,  for  killing  a 
Brahmin:  For  these  punishments,  the  expiations  are  pre- 
sents of  gold  to  Brahmins.  Some  of  their  superstitious 
practices  have  already  been  described  :  a  few  others  may 
be  noticed.  The  practice  of  the  widow  burning  herself  on 
the  funeral  pile  of  her  husband,  is  well  known.  There  are 
nine  kinds  of  trial;  by  ordeal — by  the  balance — by  fire- 
by  water — by  poison — by  tlie  cosha,  or  drinking  of  the 
water  in  which  idols  have  been  washed — by  rice — by  boil- 
ing oil — by  red  hot  iron — and  by  images.  Infanticide  was 
practised  by  many  tribes  of  Hindoos;  by  some,  their  child- 
ren's lives  were  devoted  to  the  sacred  waters.  Other  Hin- 
doos, of  high  caste  in  Benares,  on  a  prospect  of  being  una- 
ble to  provide  suitably  for  their  female  children,  were  in- 
duced, not  unfrequently,  to  put  them  to  death  ;  and  other 
castes  of  Hindoos,  with  a  view  to  deter  the  execution  of 
legal  process,  or  in  revenge  for  a  supposed  injury,  would 
murder  their  females  or  their  children,  being  persuaded 
that  by  such  means  they  could  obtain  spiritual  vengeance 
against  their  adversaries. 

This  last  species  of  infanticide,  which,  as  well  as  the 
others,  has  been  abolished  by  the  British  government,  is 
one  of  the  modes  of  what  is  called  dherna  ;  this  is  gene- 
rally practised  by  a  Biahmin,  in  order  to  obtain  justice,  or 
enforce  a  petition.  For  this  purpose  he  places  himself 
before  the  door  of  the  person  from  whom  he  wishes  to  ob- 
tain his  object,  and  threatens,  if  he  perseveres  in  refusing 
it,  that  he  will  put  an  end  to  his  life  by  a  dagger,  or  poison, 
■which  he  always  has  in  his  hand.  The  Brahmin,  as  well 
as  the  person  thus  besieged,  fast,  so  that  the  latter  is  almost 
always  obliged  to  yield.  Another  mode  of  dherna,  which 
is  employed  to  recover  property,  is  by  the  person  standing 
up  with  an  enormous  weight  on  his  head,  which  he  swears 
to  support  till  he  attains  his  object.  But  the  most  despe- 
rate species  of  it  is  that  called  koor ;  a  pile  of  wood  is 
erected  before  the  door  of  the  besieged  party,  and  on  this 
a  cow,  or  an  old  woman,  is  placed  ;  the  pile  is  set  fire  to, 
unless  the  request  is  granted.  These  species  of  dherna 
are  common  in  Hindostun  Proper,  and  in  some  parts  of  the 
Decan,  especially  among  the  Mahratta  tribes;  but  they  do 
not  appear  to  prevail  in  the  southern  parts  of  India. 

At  Surat,  there  is  an  hospital  for  animals,  supported  by 
the  superstition  of  the  Hindoos;  not  only  quadrupeds  and 
birds  arc  received  into  it,  but  it  has  also  wards  for  bugs 
and  other  vermin,  which  are  carefully  nourished  ;  this  is, 
perhaps,  an  extreme  instance  of  the  superstitious  dread 
•which  the  more  rigid  Hindoos  entertain  of  destroying  ani- 


mal life  ;  but  the  practice  of  sweeping  the  ground  care- 
fully, and  very  gently,  in  order  that  no  living  being  may  be 
troci  upon,  and  of  constantly  keeping  gauzi-  before  the 
mouth,  that  no  insect  may  lit  inhaled  by  the  breath,  are 
by  no  means  uncommon  among  the  more  devout  Brah- 
mins. 

The  religion  of  the  Hindoos  strongly  enjoins  marriage 
as  a  sacred  duty;  but  as  sironi,'ly  reprobates  the  marriage 
of  any  of  the  younger  branches  of  a  tamily  before  the  cider: 
marriages  usually  take  place  when  the  children  are  1 1 
years  old.  Polygamy  is  permitted,  but  seldoin  practised, 
except  where  the  wife  is  barren.  As  apuwtrfui  religious 
prejudice  or  feeling  prevails  in  favour  of  leaving  a  repre- 
sentative, a  third  marriage  is  even  allowed  ;  and  if  all  are 
unfruitful,  a  child  is  ailopted.  The  marriages  of  the  Hin- 
doos are  celebrated  with  great  pomp  and  expence,  and  are 
attended  with  a  vast  nuniber  of  ceremonies  :  the  most  ma- 
terial part  of  the  ceremony  consists  in  the  bride's  taking 
seven  steps,  for  the  marriage  is  not  complete  till  the 
seventh  step  is  taken.  In  the  evening  the  bridegroom 
points  out  to  his  bride  the  polar  star,  as  an  emblem  of 
stability  ;  for  three  days  they  remain  in  the  house  of  the 
bride's  father,  where  the  marriage  is- celebrated  ;  and  then 
a  formal  entry  into  the  bridegroom's  house  takes  place  : 
many  ceremonies  attend  this,  the  principal  of  which  is  the 
liberation  of  a  cow,  which  had  been  tied  up  in  the  northern 
side  of  the  apartment,  by  a  barber,  wiio  attends  for  that 
purpose,  and  exclaims,  "  the  cow !  the  cow  1"  The  Hin- 
doos make  presents  to  the  fathers  of  their  brides,  instead 
of  receiving  dowers.  All  persons  bearing  the  sixth  de- 
gree of  affinity,  or  even  the  same  family  name,  are  forbid- 
den to  intermarry. 

As  it  is  deemed  of  such  high  importance  to  have  child- 
ren, the  wife,  during  her  pregnancy,  is  attended  to  with 
great  care  ;  when  she  has  attained  the  seventh  month,  a 
particular  festival  is  celebrated,  and  another  when  she  is 
delivered.  As  soon  as  the  child  is  born,  it  is  bathed  with 
cold  water  :  information  is  immediately  sent  to  the  magis- 
trate, in  order  that  it  may  be  added  to  the  list  of  those  who 
compose  the  caste  to  which  it  belongs:  its  birth  day  is  also 
entered  by  the  Brahmins,  in  registers  kept  by  them  in  the 
temples,  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths.  The  astrologer 
next  foretels  its  destiny.  On  the  10th  day  after  the  birth, 
when  the  period  of  purification  is  complete,  a  name  is 
given  to  the  child,  from  the  elements,  plants,  or  stars,  or 
from  the  symbols  by  which  they  are  represented.  On  this 
occasion,  there  is  a  burnt-offeringof  wood,  rice,  and  butter. 
Water  is  consecrated  by  the  Bramins,  and  with  this  the 
child,  and  every  person  that  is  present,  is  sprinkled.  If 
the  parents  are  too  poor  to  pay  a  Brahmin,  the  nanie  of  the 
child  is  performed  by  the  chief  of  the  caste.  New  cere- 
monies, with  presents  to  the  Brahmins,  take  place  when 
boys  arrive  at  the  age  of  seven  or  nine, — the  period  at 
which  the  three  first  castes  receive  the  string,  which  is 
one  of  their  distinguishing  marks.  In  cases  of  adoption, 
the  child  is  placed  on  a  large  brass  plate,  in  the  house  of 
the  person  who  means  to  adopt  it;  and  after  the  husband 
and  wife  have  repeated  a  certain  form  of  words,  the  cere- 
mony is  finished  by  their  drinking  water  mixed  with  saf- 
fron, and  pouring  part  of  it  on  the  feet  of  the  child ;  if  they 
afterwards  have  children,  the  adopted  child  retains  his 
rights,  as  if  he  had  been  their  own,  and  first  born. 

There  arc  schools  in  almost  every  village,  for  teaching 
reading,  writing,  and  accounts  ;  the  children  sit  in  the  open 
air,  under  the  shade  of  a  cocoa  nut,  or  other  tree,  and  trace 
on  the  sand,  with  the  fore-finger  of  the  right  hand,  the  ele- 
ments of  the  alphabet,  and  then  smooth  it  with  the  left 
hand.  This  mode  of  teaching,  like  all  the  other  customs 
and  practices  of  the  Hindoos,  is  very  ancient,  being  men- 
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tioned  by  Meg;asthencs.  The  villag;e  schools  are  only  day 
schools  ;  each  child  pays  one  or  iwo  anas  per  month.  In 
opulent  families  teaciiers  are  retained  as  servants,  as  the 
children  of  rebpeclubit  Hindoos  seldom  !j;o  to  school. 
Persian  and  Arabic  are  taught  for  the  most  part  by  mola- 
vics,  who  frequently  have  a  few  scholars  in  ■jieir  houses, 
whom  they  support  as  well  as  instruct.  VViien  the  child- 
ren have  made  a  tolerable  progress  in  writing  on  sand,  they 
besj;in  to  write  on  p;ilm  leaves.  »iih  an  iron  pen,  or  style. 
When  the  teacher  enters  the  sciiool,  his  pupils  throw  them- 
selves down  ill  full  length  bi  fore  him,  and  place  iheir  right 
hand  on  their  mout'i,  trom  which  it  is  not  \\ilhclr-j«n  till  lie 
gives  them  permission  to  speak.  In  some  parts  of  Hin- 
doslan,  there  are  schools  supported  by  voluntary  c.oi.;ribu- 
tions,  or  hy  the  procfiice  of  land.  In  tht  24  Pcrguni^iihs.  a 
stnall  district  in  Bengal,  which  contains  only  abouc  882 
square  miles,  tiiere  are  190  seminaries  of  this  descnpuun. 
in  which  Hindoo  laws,  t;rammar,  and  metaphysics,  are 
taught;  the  annual  expeuce  is  estimated  at  19  500  rupees. 
When  the  education  of  a  Hindbo  is  completed,  he  com- 
mences the  business  of  his  father. 

The  ceremonies  which  are  practised  in  cases  of  illness, 
which  it  is  anticipated  will  prove  fatal,  are  numerous,  and 
some  of  them  of  such  a  nature  as  seem  intended,  as  they 
are  certainly  calculated,  to  hasten  the  death  of  the  patient  ; 
their  professed  object  is  to  secure  his  salvation.  After 
these  ceremonies  have  been  performed,  it  is  deemed  un- 
holy to  live  ;  and  the  patient,  if  he  does  survive,  loses  his 
caste,  and  becomes  a  pariar.  At  the  approach  of  death,  he 
is  laid  on  cusa  grass,  in  the  open  air,  for  it  is  deemed  un- 
holy to  die  in  the  house  ;  or,  if  the  Ganges  is  near,  he  is 
carried  to  its  banks,  and  there  bequeaths  part  of  his  pro- 
perty to  the  Brahmins.  Water  and  mud  from  this  river 
are  thrown  upon  him  and  the  salagrama  stone,  already  de- 
scribed, is  placed  near  him.  Several  other  ceremonies  are 
performed  till  he  dies,  when  another  set  of  ceremonies  com- 
mence. All  the  relations  repair  to  the  house  of  the  deceased. 
Cries,  lamentations,  dishevelled  hair,  beating  of  breasts, 
and  rolling  themselves  on  the  ground,  are  common  among 
the  women.  After  all  the  ceremonies  are  performed,  pre- 
parations are  made  for  the  funeral:  the  body  is  washed  ; 
the  sign  of  the  caste  is  marked  on  the  forehead,  and  betel 
is  put  into  the  mouth.  It  is  carried  to  the  place  of  funeral 
by  pariars  ;  and  when  it  arrives  there,  the  nose  and  stomach 
are  pinched,  water  is  flung  in  the  face,  and  tomtoms  and 
trumpets  are  sounded,  to  perceive  if  it  be  really  dead. 
The  funeral  ceremonies  are  always  performed  at  night. 
The  followers  of  Siva  bury  their  dead,  whereas  those  of 
Vishnu  burn  them.  The  burying  grounds  are  out  of  the 
towns,  generally  near  a  river  or  tank.  Each  caste  has 
their  separate  burying  place.  Asa  dead  body  is  supposed 
to  pollute  not  only  the  house  in  which  it  is,  but  also  the 
neighbourhood,  all  who  Ijve  in  the  same  street  abstain  from 
food  till  it  is  removed.  It  is  not  carried  out  by  the  door, 
but  through  a  hole  in  the  wall  made  for  that  purpose,  in  a 
sitting  posture.  After  the  funeral,  the  nearest  relation 
returns  to  the  house  of  the  deceased,  preceded  by  a  person 
bearing  a  staff,  to  drive  away  evil  spirits.  A  variety  of 
ceremonies  are  then  performed  for  a  few  days ;  and  till 
these  aie  completed,  all  the  relations  are  restricted  to  one 
meal  a-day  ;  and  in  cases  where  the  body  has  been  burnt, 
they  are  not  permitted  to  sleep  on  a  bedstead,  or  adorn  or 
perfume  their  persons  till  the  ashes  are  gathered.  This 
cannot  be  done  till  food  has  been  offered  to  the  manes  of 
the  deceased,  the  Brahmins  have  been  fed,  and  the  officiat- 
ing priest  received  his  fee.  The  ashes  are  gathered  ac- 
cording to  a  prescribed  form,  ".nd  then  thrown  into  the 
water.  Ninety-six  formal  obsequies  are  performed  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  besides  daily  oblations  to  the  manes. 


The  mourning  of  the  Hindoos  is  very  simple,  and  in  some 
respects  resembles  that  of  other  Asiatic  .lations.  It  con- 
sists in  shaving  the  hair;  covering  the  head  with  the  linen 
which  they  usually  wear  on  their  shoulders;  and  abstain- 
ing from  the  use  of  betel.  As  this  last  is  deemed  very  an- 
noying, the  abstinence  lasts  only  for  a  few  days. 

The  customs  ol  the  Hindoos  wJiich  we  have  described 
are  immediately  derived  from,  and  intimately  coiuiecied 
with,  their  icligion  and  superstitions.  Tnere  are  others, 
however,  to  which  we  must  briefly  advert.  The  extreme 
fondness  of  the  Orientals  lor  toroial  and  minute  ceremo- 
nies in  their  inttrviews  with  each  otiier,  is  well  known. 
The  most  important  of  these  ceremonies,  practised  espe- 
cially among  the  Mihraita  tribes,  is  called  milling.  A 
detail  ot  tlie  minuiiae  would  be  tedious  and  uninteresting. 
It  takes  place  only  t)i,twecn  two  persons  of  equal  rank,  and 
generally  >vhen  they  arc  in  the  field  with  their  troops.  A 
spot  midway  between  their  camps  is  selected  for  the  in- 
t(  I  view  ;  and  towards  this  spot  two  splendid  and  magnifi- 
cent cavalcades  set  nft',  as  nearly  as  possible,  at  the  same 
time.  As  sjon  as  they  come  in  view  of  each  other,  the  ti- 
tles, rank,  8cc.  of  the  parties,  are  solenmly  and  loudly  pro- 
claimed by  officers  kept  for  tliat  purpose.  The  person  to 
whom  the  honour  is  intended  then  first  lights  from  his  ele- 
phant, and  mills  with  all  the  attendants  of  his  visitor.  The 
ceremony  consists  in  embracing  ;  laying  the  head  first  over 
the  right,  and  then  over  the  left  shoulder,  and  making  a 
salute  by  lifting  the  hand  up  to  the  forehead.  No  business  is 
transacted  on  these  occasions.  When  the  chiefs  visit  each 
other  in  their  respective  camps,  valuable  presents  are 
given;  and  on  all  occasions  of  visiting  among  people  of  all 
ranks,  betel  is  invariably  served  round  :  without  it  no  per- 
son ever  leaves  the  house  of  the  person  he  visits. 

There  are  some  customs  of  the  Hindoos  which  bear  a 
striking  resemblance  to  some  of  the  customs  of  Eu- 
ropeans. During  the  festival  of  Hull,  which  is  held  in 
the  month  of  March,  the  custom  of  what  we  call  making 
April  fools  is  practised ;  and  on  one  of  the  festivals  of 
Bhavani,  which  occurs  about  the  beginning  of  May,  the 
caste  of  cow-keepers  erect  a  pole  adorned  with  flowers, 
round  which  they  perform  certain  ceremonies,  very  simi- 
lar to  those  which  are  performed  round  the  M:xypole  in 
England. 

The  Hindoos  are  much  addicted  to  gaming,  especially 
cock-fighting ;  besides  cocks,  quails  and  other  birds  are 
trained  for  this  purpose.  At  these  games,  the  Hindoos 
will  frequently  lose  all  their  ornaments,  and  even  part  of 
their  dress.  Chess  is  a  favourite  play  with  them,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  been  played  in  the  most  remote  periods  of 
their  history,  but  in  a  much  more  complicated  form  than 
at  present.  The  mode  of  playing  it,  in  use  among  the 
modern  Hindoos,  very  strongly  resembles  the  European 
mode.  Dancing,  tumbling,  slight  of  hand  tricks,  and 
wrestling,  are  favourite  amusements  with  the  Hindoos. 
Dancing,  however,  is  not  permitted,  except  to  a  particu- 
lar caste,  who  are  trained  to  the  art.  The  dancing-girls, 
or  devadassi,  are  generally  of  agreeable  persons  and  coun- 
tenances; their  motions  display  great  grace  and  ease,  but 
are  not  always  scrupulously  decent.  They  devote  them- 
selves to  the  honour  of  the  gods;  but  this  does  not  pre- 
vent them  from  hiring  themselves  out  to  those  who  wish 
for  their  exhibitions  ;  and  accordingly  their  dancing  forms 
part  of  all  great  entertainments.  They  are  adorned  with 
jewels  ;  and  their  robes,  which  are  made  not  to  impede 
their  motions,  and  to  display  their  persons  to  the  great- 
est advantage,  are  hung  with  little  bells  There  are  also 
male  dancers,  but  these  confine  themselves  to  pantomimes. 
Sural  is  famous  for  its  dancing-girls.  The  feats  of  the  jug- 
glers far  surpass  any  that  are  practised  by  those  of  Europe; 
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m  connection  with  them  may  be  mciilioned  the  exhibhion 
ol  dancing  snakes,  which  arc  haiidlctl  wiihout  the  least 
danger.  The  feats  ol  the  prolcssed  wrestlers  arc  very 
bUrin-ising,  exhibiting  a  degree  of  strength  and  agilivy, 
and  at  the  same  lime  of  elegance  and  grace  in  their  atti- 
tudes, of  which,  it  is  said,  those  who  have  not  witnessed 
them  can  form  no  adequate  idea.  But  the  most  favourite 
amusement  of  the  Hindoos  consists  in  hearini;  the  recital 
ol  poems  or  hi-torics.  These  are  recited  by  persons  who 
make  it  a  regular  business  ;  sometimes  they  merely  re- 
cite; at  others,  a  kind  ol  recitative  is  perlormed. 

The  general  character  of  the  Hindoos  varies  much  in 
diflei-eiit  pans  of  ludia.  Even  under  the  Bcnt;al  presi- 
dency, there  are  two  distinct  descriptions  of  Hindoos. 
Berar  Patna,  the  Bengalese,  as  they  are  called,  are  weak 
in  body,  and  timid  in  mind;  and  that  timidity  is  accomp:inied, 
as  usual,  by  servility  and  fraud.  This  class  seem  to  diminish  i 
both  in  their  bodily  strength  and  mci.lal  qualities,  as  they 
approach  the  coast;  those  below  Calcutta  being  reckoned 
Ihc  most  abject  and  imbecile  in  body  and  mind,  of  all  the 
Hindoos  suojecl  to  the  British  goveininent.  As  soon, 
however,  as  Bahar  is  entertcl,  or  rather  the  district  ol 
Benares,  a  dilVerent  race  appears.  Tliroughout  all  the 
territories  in  that  quarter,  sul>jecl  to  the  Company,  and 
the  Nabob  of  Oude,  the  Hindoo  inhabilanls  are  distin- 
guished, not  more  by  their  lohy  siatuie  and  robust  frame 
of  body,  than  by  their  courage  and  mental  qualities.  The 
great  part  of  the  army  on  the  Bengal  Establishmeni  is 
composed  ol  these  men  ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  there 
are  lew  corporal  punishments  in  it,  the  slightest  reproach 
being  felt  as  severely  as  the  greatest  punishment  is  among 
soldiers  of  European  nations.  On  the  coast  of  Coromaii- 
dcl,  the  Hindoo  is  inferior,  both  in  bodily  and  mental  quali- 
ties, to  ihe  Bengalee  ;  the  other  inhabitants  vary  much  in 
their  character.  The  Mahraitasare  bold,  active,  and  insi- 
dious: among  the  higher  classes,  and  especially  among 
the  Brahmins,  there  is  frequently  displayed  a  very  extra- 
ordinary dcgrqe  of  urbanity,  proceeding,  not  from  feeling, 
or  even  politeness,  so  much  as  from  hypocrisy.  Their 
command  of  temper  and  countenance  is  indeed  astonish- 

One  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Hindoos,  recorded  by 
Arriaii,  &c.  is  their  not  eating  animal  food;  and  this  pe- 
culiarity still  exists.  Throughout  the  southern  parts  of 
India,  however,  fowls  arc  a  common  article  of  diet  with 
the  lower  castes  ;  but  in  the  northern  parts,  they  arc  sel- 
dom eaten,  except  by  the  Mahomedans  and  Europeans. 
Fish  is  eaten  even  by  some  of  the  Brahmins,  as  has  been 
already  noticed;  but  in  all  cases  where  fowls  or  fish  arc 
eaten,  they  are  mixed  w  ith  a  very  large  portion  of  spices. 
Vegetables  are  their  principal  diet,  in  all  cases  most  plen- 
tifully mixed  with  vegetable  oils.  AVhcat  is  used  by  some 
of  the  natives  of  northern  Hindostan,  hut  in  no  great  quan- 
tities. Rice,  barley,  and  difTercnt  species  of  pulse,  made 
into  cakes,  is  the  usual  food  in  Hindostan  Proper  and  the 
Decan; — raggy,  in  Southern  India.  Mrs.  Graham  thus 
describes  the  mode  of  making  rice  cake  : — After  the  rice 
had  been  jxjundcd  by  a  mill  already  noticed,  the  woman, 
whom  Mrs.  Graham  observed,  carefully  washed  every 
vessel,  though  apparently  clean  before,  "and  then  mixed 
her  rice-flour  with  milk,  water,  and  salt,  when  she  beat  it 
between  the  palms  of  her  hands  till  it  was  round,  and 
then  baked  it  on  a  round  iron  plate,  such  as  is  used  in 
Scotland  for  oat  cakes.  Besides  these  cakes,  she  prepar- 
ed a  few  heads  of  maize,  by  rubbing  off  the  chafl",  and 
laying  them  in  the  fire  to  roist  for  the  family  supper.  At 
the  next  hu;,  the  woman  was  grinding  missala,  or  curry 
stuff,  on  a  fl.  t  smooth  stone,  with  another  shaped  like  a 
rolling-pin.     Less  than  an  I'.nglish   half-penny  procures 


enough  of  turmeric,  spice,  salt,  and  ghee,  to  season  the 
whole  of  the  rice  eaten  in  a  day  by  a.  labourer,  his  wife, 
and  five  or  six  children.  The  vegetables  and  acids  he  re- 
quires arc  found  in  every  hedge."  Journal,  p.  20.  Tlie 
Hindoos  cat  iheir  food  generally  from  dishes  made  of  the 
leaves  of  the  plantain.  In  Bengal,  a  single  leaf  is  suffi- 
ciently large  for  this  purpose;  but  in  places  where  they 
are  not  of  a  proper  size,  they  are  fastened  together  by 
l)eople  called  barhi,  who  make  it  a  particular  business,  are 
to  l)e  found  in  every  village,  and  receive  their  allowance 
of  wages  from  the  Zemindar  and  Ryot,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  Brahmin,  bard,  &c.  The  potter,  also,  who  makes 
the  earthen  vessels  us^d  for  cooking  the  food,  or  holding 
water,  receives  his  allowance  of  grain  or  of  money.  Wa- 
ter is  the  only  drink  of  respectable  Indians  ;  toddy  and 
other  intoxicating  liquors  are  seldom  drank  except  by  the 
very  lowest  castes.  In  such  a  hot  climate,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  cool  the  water  and  other  liquids  before  they 
are  drank.  Tlic  vessels  used  for  this  purpose  are  made 
in  most  pai  Is  of  India,  but  principally  in  Guzcrat.  Smok- 
ing is  very  general  in  the  norihern  parts  of  India;  but  in 
the  Carnatic,and  other  pans  of  the  south,  it  is  held  in  great 
disrepute.  Here,  taking  snufl  is  much  more  common  than 
in  Bengal.  The  lower  classes  indeed  smoke  segars ;  but 
by  this  practice,  a  Brahmin  would  lose  his  caste  ;  and  cv.cn 
those  of  the  Sudras,  who  are  comparatively  rich,  would  be 
dishonoured.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  state,  that  the  re- 
ligion of  the  Hindoos  forbids  them  to  taste  any  food  or  li- 
quid, wiiich  has  been  prepared  by,  or  belongs  to  persons  of 
a  different  religion. 

The  distinctions  of  dress  in  India  consist  almost  entire- 
ly in  the  fineness  of  the  linen  of  which  it  is  made.  The 
kinds  and  form  of  their  garments  are  the  same  that  they 
were  2000  years  ago,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the 
turban,  the  jumnah,  and  long  drawers,  which  are  suppos- 
ed by  some  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Mahomedans. 
The  ancient  dress  of  the  Indians,  as  described  by  Arrian, 
consisLcd  of  a  muslin  cloth  thrown  loosely  about  the 
shoulders,  and  a  muslin  shirt  which  reached  to  the  middle 
of  the  leg.  He-  likewise  notices  that  their  beards  were  dyed 
various  colours.  The  dress  of  the  women  at  present,  is 
very  simple  and  graceful ;  a  boddice,  or  close  jacket,  with 
half  sleeves,  fastened  behind,  and  generally  made  of  co- 
loured brocade,  covers  their  breasts,  without  concealing 
their  form.  The  shalice,a  wide  and  long  piece  of  colour- 
ed silk  or  muslin,  is  wrapped  round  the  waist,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  leave  part  of  one  leg  bare  ;  on  the  other  side, 
it  reaches  below  the  ancle,  which  it  covers  with  long  and 
graceful  folds:  in  front  it  is  gathered  up;  and  the  upper 
end,  which  crosses  the  breast,is  sometimes  thrown  overthe 
head  as  a  veil.  Tlic  hair  is  generally  tied  in  a  knot  on  the 
back  part  of  the  head,  and  the  roots  are  often  stained  red. 
The  hands  and  feet  are  covered  with  bracelets  and  rings ; 
and  a  valuable  jewel  is  frequently  fastened  in  the  nose.  The 
large  black  eyes  of  the  Hindoo  women  are  lengthened  out 
at  the  corners  by  black  streaks:  and  the  palms  of  their 
hands,  soles  of  their  feet,  and  their  nails,  are  stained  red 
with  the  juice  of  the  seeds  of  the  hinsea  plant.  The  dress 
of  the  men  is  either  in  what  is  considered  as  the  ancient 
Hindoo  fashion,  or  in  that  which  resembles  the  dress  of 
the  Mahomedans,  and  which,  as  we  have  already  men- 
tioned, is  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  by  the  Mo- 
guls. The  former  consists  of  a  piece  of  cloth  fastened 
round  the  waist,  reaching  down  to  the  knee.  Round  the 
body  another  piece  is  folded,  in  different  modes,  according 
to  the  fancy  or  taste  of  the  wearer.  A  piece  of  fine  mus- 
lin envelopes  the  head.  In  the  other  fashion,  wide  drawers 
reaching  to  the  ancles  are  worn,  together  with  a  long  robe, 
which  is  crossed  over  the  breast,  tied  round  the  Joins  by 
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a  scarf.  A  kind  of  lurban  is  worn  on  the  head.  The  In- 
dians who  wear  this  dress  are  disiinguished  from  the 
Moors  by  Uie  circumstance,  that  their  robes  are  fastened 
on  the  left  side  of  the  breast,  whereas  those  of  the  Moors 
are  fasted  on  tl^e  right  side.  Sandals,  or  slippers, are  woi  n 
on  the  feet,  the  latter  having  a  long  crooked  point.  The 
Hindoos  generally  shave  their  heads  and  beards,  with  the 
exception  of  a  lock  of  hair  on  the  back  part  of  their  head, 
and  a  small  pair  of  whiskers.  The  different  castes  are 
distinguished,  with  respect  to  their  dress,  by  strings  worn 
round  tlie  shoulders.  The  string  of  the  Brahmins  is  com- 
posed of  threads  ol  cotton;  the  number,  mode  of  spinning 
and  dyeing,  and  of  knotting,  arc  most  especially  marked  out 
by  their  religion.  The  Chehteree  caste  wear  a  string  com- 
posed of  fewer  threads;  the  Brice  have  one  with  still  fewer 
threads  ;  but  the  Sudras  are  not  permitted  to  wear  any 
string. 

The  houses  of  the  great  mass  of  the  Hindoos  are  made 
with  little  trouble;  orexpence,  and  in  a  very  shon  time.  A 
numberof  mats,  formed  of  the  leaves  of  the  palm  or  cocoa  nut 
tree,  are  spread  over  a  roof  made  of  bamboo  laths,  whilst  the 
bamboo,  unsplit,  forms  the  supports  of  the  house.  In  it,  a 
Hindoo  can  live  for  six  months  in  those  parts  of  Hindostan 
Which  are  not  subject  to  much  rain.  Th  •  houses  of  rather  a 
better  description  have  walls  made  of  mud,  which  the  intense 
heat  of  the  climate  soon  renders  sufficiently  hard.  These 
walls  are  raised  to  the  height  of  six  or  seven  feet ;  tlie  co- 
vering consists  of  ruslies  or  rice,  straw.  On  the  west  of 
India,  the  practice  of.covering  houses  with  tiles  is  general. 
Different  styles  of  building  prevail  to  the  north  and  the 
south  of  the  Krishna.  To  the  north  of  this  river,  the  roofs 
are  in  many  cases  pitched  and  thatched  ;  to  the  south, 
those  of  the  lower  classes  are  flat  roofed,  and  covered  with 
mud  and  clay.  The  houses  in  the  south  of  India,  also, 
usually  consist  only  of  one  story,  enclosing  a  court,  with 
a  small  gallery  supported  by  slight  wooden  pillars.     The 


houses  of  the  more  opulent  consist  of  two  stories,  and 
are  sometimes  built  of  brick.  The  upper  story  is  set 
apart  for  sleeping,  studying,  or  performing  any  business  in 
which  they  do  not  wish  to  he  interrupted.  On  the  floor  of 
a  gallery  which  runs  out  towards  the-^treet,  and  is  raised 
a  little  above  it,  the  palanquin  bearers,  and  other  attend- 
ants, often  lie  down.  The  cement  employed  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  best  houses  is  composed  of  sugar  and 
lime.  The  best  sort  of  cari,  which  is  used  in  painting  their 
houses,  is  produced  in  North  Canara. 

The  furniture  of  the  houses  is  in  general  very  simple. 
The  Boors  of  those  of  the  lower  classes  are  either  the  bare 
mud,  or  are  covered  with  straw.  The  floors  of  the  apart- 
ments of  the  higher  classes  are  covered  with  mats  and 
carpets,  over  which  is  frequently  laid  while  cotton  cloth. 
The  other  articles  of  furniture  in  the  common  houses  con- 
sist of  a  bed-frame,  on  which  a  mat  is  placed  ;  a  few  flat 
dishes  of  copper  or  brass  ;  a  brass  drinking  vessel  with  a 
spout  ;  a  pot  in  which  they  boil  their  rice  ;  a  lamp  ;  and  a 
large  wooden  mortar  to  pound  the  rice.  A  Hindoo  has  r,o 
table:  he  eats  alone  upon  the  bare  ground.  The  whole  of 
what  may  be  culled  his  table  service  consists  of  a  brass  ba- 
sin and  an  earthen  plate. 

From  liie  account  wo  have  given  of  the  dress  and  food 
of  the  Hindoos,  it  may  easily  be  perceived  that  the  ex- 
pences  of  their  mode  of  living  must  be  very  trifling  ; 
otherwise,  indeed,  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  Hindoo 
labourer,  whose  wages  seldom  reach  live  shillings  a  month, 
and  is  in  general  much  lower,  should  be  able  to  support 
himself  and  family.  On  this  subject  there  is  some  curi- 
ous and  interesting  information  in  the  reports  on  the  af- 
fairs of  the  East  India  Company  laid  before  Parliament. 
The  following  table  exhibits  a  statement  of  the  expences 
and  earnings  of  the  family  of  a  Madras  labourer,  consist- 
ing of  himself,  his  wife,  and  five  children,  the  eldest  eigh' 
years  of  age, — the  youngest  an  infant. 


Per  Day. 

Per  Montli. 

Per  Year. 

Necessaries. 

Pag. 

Fan. 

Cash. 

Pag. 

Fan. 

Cash 

Pag. 

Fan. 

Cash. 

Rice  for  the  husband  ami  wile  at  \i 

measure  per 

day 

0 

I 

40 

1 

0 

0 

Curry  stuff           .... 

0 

0 

15 

0 

5 

50 

Salt  fish,  or  greens  and  herbs 

0 

0 

10 

0 

3 

60 

Fire-wood  and  bratty 

0 

0 

20 

0 

7 

40 

Lamp  oil,  and  oil  for  the  hands     . 

0 

0 

20 

0 

7 

40 

Salt 

. 

0 

0 

40 

Betel  nuts  and  tobacco 

0 

0 

20 

0 

7 

40 

Rent  of  a  small  room 

, 

0 

2 

0 

Boy,  8  years  old,  i  measure  of  rice 

0 

0 

20 

0 

7 

40 

4  infants  |                     do.         do. 

0 

0 

30 

0 

11 

20 

2 

8 

10 

25 

6 

10 

2  man's  cloth  for  a  year 

.       0     22 

40 

1  turban,               do.      . 

.       0     U 

20 

2  woman's  cloth,  do.      . 

1       0 

0 

Cloth  for  4  boys 

.       0     \7 

0 

* 

• 

, 

5 

60 

28 

11 

70 

Earnings. 

For  the  man          .... 

0 

o 

0 

2 

0 

0 

For  the  woman     .         ... 

. 

0 

1 

40 

I 

0 

0 

For  the  boys         .... 

0 

0 

60 

0 

22 

40 

42 

0 

0 

Deduct  for  casualties 

• 

• 

• 

9 

0 

0 

S3 

0 

0 

Savings        .         . 

. 

• 

. 

, 

, 

4 

33 

10, 

or /.I 

17 

104 
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The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  expences  for  a  month  of  a  Madras  middling  Hindoo  family,  being  that  of  a 
du'ash,  or  interpreter,  who  kept  a  hackery,  or  carriage,  and  2  bullocks.  The  family  consisted  of  6  men,  a  boy  of  12 
years  old,  and  12  women;  in  all  19  persons. 


30  Mcrcals  of  rice,  at  1  mcrcal  per  day,  at  5  mercals  per  pagoda 

30  Measures  of  do.  at  1  measure  per  day,  for  the  daily  beggars,  8cc. 

30  Do.  of  Nutcheny  is  3|  mercals  per  month,  at  8  mercals  per  pagoda 

3  Do.  of  doll  and  green  grain  do.  at  4  do. 

Bazar  expences,  such  as  ghee,  spices,  curry,  &c. 

500  Billets  of  fire-wood,  and  braity  ..... 

30  Bundles  of  betel,  at  I  bundle  per  day,  at  1-30  each 

S  Viss  of  boiled  nuts,  at  IS  fananis  per  viss       .... 

1  Do.  of  tobacco        ......... 

9  Measures  of  lamp-oil,  54  fanams  ;   1  measure  Gingeley-oil,  7 
Sundry  expences  for  vegetables        ...... 


Pag.  Fan. 
6 
0 
0 
1 
5 
3 
0 
1 
0 
1 
5 


0 

33 

22 

0 

0 

0 

41 

30 

7 

16 

0 


Cash- 

0 
60 

0 

0 

0 

0 
20 

0 
20 

0 

0 


Hackery  Expenses. 


25 
L\0 


Horse  grain  for  the  2  bullocks,  90  measures,  at  3  measures  per  day,  at  8  mercals  per  pa- 
goda     ................ 

Straw,  20  bundles,  at  4  fenams  per  bundle    .......... 

Hackery  driver's  pay         ............. 

I  Servant,  I  pagoda,  1  washer,  22-40         .......... 


15 

2 

18 

35 
33 

22 


20 

H 

20 
0 

60 

40 


31 
Z.12 


34 
14 


CO 
2 


Cloth  for  the  men  and  women  for  a  year 
Father  and  elder  brother's  anniversaries 
Expences  of  the  Ponjal  feast 


80  Pag. 
25 
15 
12)120( 

Per  month 


10 


Total  expencc  for  a  month 

Total  per  annum 

1  Pallem  —  1  oz.  25  dr. 

40  Pallem  =  1  viss  —  3  lbs.  2  oz. 

8  V^iss  —  1  maund  —  25  lbs. 

20  Maunds  —  1  candy  —  500  lbs. 

1  Garce  — 9256  lbs. 

400  Mercals  =  1  garce. 

8  Measures  iz:  1  mcrcal. 

1  Pagoda  1^8  shillings. 

45  Fiinams  —  1  pagoda. 

80  Cash  zz  I  lanam. 


41 

Z.16 

i200 


34 
14 
10 


60 
2 
0 


The  cash  is  a  copper  coin  37^  to  a  penny,  coined  and 
sent  from  England  to  India. 

The  following  is  a  general  estimate  of  the  consump- 
tion of  natural  and  manufactured  produce  in  Bengal, 
Bahar,  &c.  supposing  them  to  contain  15  millions  of 
native  inliabitants,  and  that  these  are  divided  into  eight 
classes : 


Number  of 

Number  of 

Average  rate 

Average  rate 

Average  rate 

Totid 

Persons 

P'amilies 

of  each  Person  per 

of  each  Faiiiily 

of  each  Family 

consum  |.tion 

in  each  Class. 

of  4  Persons. 

Month. 

per  Month. 

per  annum. 

per  annum. 

Rup.        An. 

Rup. 

Rup. 

Rup. 

SOOOOO 

125. 000 

6            4 

25 

300 

37. 500. 000 

1 ,000,000 

250  000 

3          12 

15 

180 

45  OuO  000 

1,5<'0,000 

375.000 

2            8 

10 

120 

4.1  000,(-00 

2,000.0' )0 

500  000 

2            0 

8 

96 

48,000,000 

3,000.000 

750.0UO 

1            8 

6 

72 

54  000  000 

5,(100.000 

1,250,000 

1            0 

4 

.48 

60  000,(^00 

1,500  000 

375.000 

0          12 

3 

36 

13. 500,000 

500,000 

135,000 

0            8 

2 

24 

3  000,000 

15,000.000 

3,750,000 

306.000,000 

4000 

Europeans  of  the  1st  rank,  at  75  rupees  per  m 

onth,  or  900  p 

=r  an.       3  600,000 

3000 

do.          of  the  2d  rank,  at  30                do. 

360 

480,000 

13,000 
Total  consum 

do.          of  the  3d  rank,  at    8               do. 
ption  of  European  and  native  inhabitants 

96 

1  248  000 

311,328  000 

Elephants  at  I 

0  wpees  per  month  ;  camels  and  horses  at  4;  dr 

aught  and  carr 

age") 

bullocks  at 

2;  sheep,  goats,  hogs,  poultry,  adequate  to  t 

ie  consumptio 

n  ol  >.      3,000,000 

125  000  fanr 

lilies,  at  24  rupees  per  annum. 

"                 * 

•      J 

1 

Total 

. 

314,328,000 
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On  the  supposition  that  four-fifths  of  the  expences  of 
the  natives  are  for  food  and  other  necessaries,  the  average 
daily  expenses  of  the  families  of  the 


Rup. 

Ana. 

Pice 

1st  class  will  be 

0 

10 

8 

3d.      . 

0 

6 

5 

3d.      . 

0 

4 

3 

4th.     . 

0 

3 

1 

5th.     . 

0 

2 

r 

6th.    . 

0 

1 

8 

7th.    . 

0 

1 

3 

8th 

0 

0 

10 

1         14        9 

— for  the  total  expenditure  (clothing  excepted)  of  eight 
families  of  four  persons,  from  the  prince  to  the  beggar. 
The  expenditure  for  clothing   will  be   in  the  families 


of  the  1  St  class 

Hup. 
5 

Ana. 
0 

Pice. 
0 

2d. 

3 

0 

0 

3d. 

2 

0 

0 

4th. 

1 

10 

0 

5th. 

1 

3 

0 

6th. 

0 

13 

0 

7th. 

0 

9 

r 

8th. 

0 

6 

5 

Persons  of  1st  class 
2d.  .     . 
3d.  .     . 

Rup.  Ana. 
.      1      4 
.     0     0 
.     0      1 

Pice 

0' 
6    - 
7 

for  raiment  and 
per  month. 

washing 

The  average  expenditure  allowed  to  the  three  first 
classes  for  food,  &c.  per  day,  is  1  ana  9  pice  per  per- 
son. 

And  for  the  other  five  classes  rather  less  than  6  pice  per 
person. 

In  the  first  class  are  included,  the  nabobs  and  their  near 
relations,  rajahs,  superior  zemindars,  merchants,  principal 
shroffs,  or  bankers,  banians,  superior  brahmins,  See. 

Inthe  second, zemindars, principal  renters, inferior  shroffs, 
traders,  head  circars  or  accountants,  superior  officers  ol  tiic 
judicial  court,  collectors,  mohorirs  or  writers,  moonshees 
or  secretaries,  muftis,  second  order  of  Brahmins,  first  rank 
of  native  officers,  &c. 

In  the  third  class,  inferior  zemindars  and  renters  ;  head 
Ryots  or  principal  men  in  villages,  shop-keepers,  gomas- 
taks  or  factors,  second  rank  of  native  officers,  attendants  of 
superior  zemindars,  superior  menial  servants,  he. 

In  the  fourth  class,  petty  zemindars,  renters,  sepoys,  up- 
per servants,  head  artificers  and  mechanics,  petty  factors, 
pykats,  or  foot  messengers,  superior  weavers,  petty  shop- 
keepers, &c. 

In  the  fifth  class,  superior  labouring  Ryots  occupying 
lands,  servants,  artificers,  distillers,  confectioners,  re- 
tailers of  cowries,  common  weavers,  washermen,  sailors, 
&c. 

In  the  sixth  class,  second  order  of  Ryots  occupying 
lands,  ordinary  artificers,  common  servants,  bearers,  boat- 
men, fishermen,  &c. 

In  the  seventh  class,  hired  husbandmen,  herdsmen, 
shepherds,  common  labourers,  &c. 

In  the  eighth  class,  the  most  indigent  and  lowest  or- 
ders of  society,  beggars,  See. 

One  Rupee  —  to  2s    6d. 

16  Anas        ^  to   1  Rupee. 

12  Pice         —  to  1  Ana. 
Vol..  XI.  Part  I. 


Such  Hindoos  as  can  afford  it  travel  either  in  a  hackery 
or  a  palanquin.  The  first  resembles  a  turret,  fixed  on  a 
small  cart  with  two  wlieels,  with  curtains  round  it :  it  is 
drawn  by  oxen.  The  palanquin  is  a  couch  covered  with 
a  canopy,  suspended  on  poles  formed  of  bamboos  ;  two 
bearers  take  hold  of  the  poles  at  each  end,  and  will  carrv 
the  palanquin  at  the  rate  of  nearly  six  miles  an  hour.  Ca- 
ravansaries are  common  on  most  of  the  roads  in  India : 
they  consist  of  three  apartments;  in  one  the  palanquins 
are  deposited;  the  others  are  intended  for  the  travellers 
to  sleep  in  ;  on  these  mats  are  spread  :  boiled  rice  and 
water  is  given  free  of  expence;  and  other  articles  of  Hin- 
doo diet  may  generally  be  obtained  from  the  Brahmins 
who  reside  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  ships  and  boats  of  the  Hindoos  are  of  a  very  sim- 
ple construction  ;  they  make  little  use  of  nails  or  iron 
work;  the  planks  are  sewed  together;  the  seams  filled 
up  with  the  fine  fibres  of  the  cocoa  nut  tree,  and  daubed 
over  either  with  cocoa  nut  oil  and  lime,  or  with  fish  oil.  In 
some  cases,  however,  their  ships  are  constructed  more  af- 
ter the  European  manner. 

An  Indian  army  consists  not  merely  of  those  who  are  to 
fight ;  they  indeed  compose  a  small  portion  of  it;  but  of 
the  wives  and  families  of  the  soldiers,  merchants  and 
their  servants,  and  adventurers  of  all  descriptions  :  Every 
horse  has  two  persons  attached  to  it,  besides  the  rider,  one 
of  whom  cleans  it,  and  the  other  provides  the  forage  The 
devastations  created  by  an  Indian  army  are  dreadful ;  on 
its  approach  the  whole  population  emigrates  ;  the  people 
of  a  district  thus  deserting  their  homes  are  called  the 
tvulsa  ;  before  a  British  army,  however,  unaccompanied 
by  Indian  allies,  this  emigration  never  takes  place.  That 
the  Hindoos  are  capable  of  being  made  good  soldiers  is 
abundantly  proved  by  the  state  of  discipline,  firmness,  and 
courage,  to  which  the  Sepoys  in  British  pay  have  been 
raised. 

In  Hindostan  all  titles  are  connected  with  military  pow- 
er; if  this  is  lost,  the  title  is  soon  lost  also.  Latterly, 
however,  great  wealth  and  influence  also  confers  a  title, 
in  the  same  manner  as  a  learned  person  is  saluted  by  the 
appellation  of  pundit. 

The  laws  of  Menou  are  the  most  ancient  and  most  high- 
ly venerated  among  the  Hindoos.  They  consist  of  eighteen 
principal  articles  :  the  ten  first  relate  to  debts,  deposits, 
partnerships,  boundaries,  sales.  Sec.  and  masters  and  ser- 
vants ;  the  eleventh  and  twelfth,  to  assault  and  slander  ;  the 
thirteenth,  to  larceny  ;  the  fourteenth,  to  robbery;  the  fif- 
teenth, to  adultery ;  the  sixteenth,  to  matrimonial  dis- 
putes ;  the  seventeenth,  to  inheritance  ;  and  the  eighteenth, 
to  gaming.  These  laws  contain,  besides,  a  variety  of  very 
frivolous  rules  for  the  most  ordinary  transactions  of  life. 
According  to  the  law  of  inheritance,  the  property  is  di- 
vided into  equal  shares,  two  to  the  eldest  son,  one  and  a 
half  to  the  next,  and  one  to  each  of  the  others  ;  to  the  un- 
married daughters  the  brothers  give  each  a  fourth  of  his 
share.  In  Hindostan  Proper,  the  Mahomedan  law  is  the 
rule  for  the  administration  of  criminal  justice;  and  to 
this,  with  a  few  exceptions,  the  British  government  has 
adhered. 

The  supreme  authority  in  British  India,  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  comprises,  either  in  its  direct  or  indirect  au- 
thority, the  greatest  part  of  India,  is  vested  in  a  Gover- 
nor-General in  council,  who  is  appointed  by  the  Crown  and 
the  Court  of  Directors  :  the  seat  of  this  supreme  govern- 
ment is  at  Calcutta,  the  capital  of  the  Bengal  presidency  : 
in  each  of  the  two  subordinate  presidencies  of  Madras 
and  Bombay,  there  is  also  a  governor  and  council.  In  the 
Bengal  presidency,  there  is  one  supreme  court  at  Calcutta; 
six  courts  of  appeal  and  circuit  attached  to  six  different  di- 
Oo 
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visions;  and  forty  tnagistraies  stationi.d  iu  as  many  differ- 
ent U  slricis  and  cilies.  The  icriiloncs  subject  to  the  Ma- 
dras presidency  are  divided  into  twenty-one  districts: 
those  under  the  Uoinbay  presidency  are  less  numerous, 
and  less  clearly  detined.  Bsjsidcs  magistrates  for  the  ad- 
ministration ol  justice,  the  liust  India  Company  have  col- 
lectors of  revenue  in  all  the  di:.tricts.  This  revenue  is 
almost  entirely  derived  from  lan-1,  salt,  and  opium;  it 
amounts  to  about  seveniccn  millions  annually.  In  Ume  ol 
war,  the  troops  in  the  p:iy  of  tl»o  Company  generally 
amount  to  about  I5t',000,  of  which  there  are  seldom  more 
than  25,000  Europeans  ;  the  rest  are  native  troops.  1  he 
number  of  British  born  subjects  in  India  (exclusive  of 
those  in  the  army)  is  about  6000  or  7000. 

The  ancient  languages  of  India  are  supposed  to  have 
been  the  Sanscrit';  the  Pracrit ;  the  I'aisaichi,  and  the 
jMagadhi;  the  Sanscrit  is  still  cultivated  as  the  language 
of  literature,  science,  laws,  and  religion  ;  ol  the  Pracrit, 
or  spoken  language,  there  appear  to  have  been  10  dia- 
lects; that  still  called  Fracfit  is  spoken  on  the  banks  of 
the  Seraswattec  ;  in  it  great  pan  of  most  of  the  Hindoo 
dramas,  and  many  poems,  are  written  ;  the  next  dialect  of 
the  Pracrit,  named  from  the  Canujacubjas,  who  anciently 
spoke  it,  is  supposed  to  be  the  ground-work  of  the  mo- 
dern Hindostanee;  the  G.iura,  or  Bengalee,  is  spoken  in 
Calcutta,  and  in  Bengal  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  ;  the 
Maihhala  is  used  in  the  Circar  of  Tirkul ;  the  Uriga,  in 
Oiissa;  the  Guzcratic,  wliich  is  not  unlike  the  Hindos- 
tanee, is  spoken  not  only  in  Guzerat,  but  at  Surat,  Tatta, 
&c.  The  Tamelor  Malabar  extends  from  Cape  Comorin 
to  Canara ;  the  Mahratia  prevails  through  the  whole  of 
the  Mahratta  territories  ;  the  Canara  is  spoken  in  the 
mountainous  district  which  lies  between  the  eastern  and 
western  divisions  of  the  ancient  Carnataca ;  and  extends  as 


the  seven  pagodas,  and  in  the  Cave  of  Carli  in  the  Mah- 
ratta mounia.ns.  The  Hindoos  seem,  from  very  remote 
anliciuity,  to  have  been  acquainted  with  the  construction 
and  use  of  the  arch.  The  modern  pagodas  or  temples 
differ  considerably  in  their  style  and  ornaments  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  Hindostan  ;  those  in  the  north  are  the  most 
simple  ;  those  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel  are  built  in  the 
style  of  the  most  ancient  temples,  of  large  square  stones, 
so  arranged  and  connected  that  they  form  a  pyramid.  The 
pagodas  on  the  coast  of  Malabar  are  for  the  most  part  cir- 
cular, and  covered  with  plates  of  copper.  I'here  are  se- 
veral magnificent  and  very  costly  specimens  of  Mahomc- 
dan  architecture  in  various  parts  of  Hindostan  Proper, 
particularly  near  Agra,  where  Shah  Jchan  erected  a  mo- 
nument of  white  marble  to  the  memory  of  his  wife,  al 
Delhi,  8cc.     See  Civil  AacHiTEcruRE. 

The  claims  of  the  Hindoos  to  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
astronomy  from  very  remote  antiquity  have  been  disputed. 
It  iscenai;i,  however,  that  the  ancient  Hindoos  were  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  this  science  than  the  Greeks  and  Ri>- 
mans  ;  and  that  the  rule  for  computing  the  circumference 
of  a  circle  was  known  in  India  at  a  more  early  period  than 
in  Europe.  The  division  of  the  zodiac  is  the  sa:ne  as 
ours.  Their  year  is  sidereal,  beginning  when  the  sun  en- 
ters Aries.  The  civil  year  and  month  begin  at  sunrise^, 
instead  of  midnight.  The  day  and  night  are  divided  into 
four  day  watches,  and  four  night  watches,  the  length  of 
which  must,  ol  course,  vary  with  the  season.  Each  watch 
is  subdivided  into  ghurries,  which  contain  24  minutes, 
which  are  again  subdivided  into  smaller  portions  of  time. 
These  periods  are  measured  by  a  brass  cup  with  a  hole  at 
the  bottom,  placed  in  a  large  vessel  fille'l  with  water,  and 
marked  with  lines.  As  soon  as  the  water  rises  in  it  to  any 
of  these  lines,  the  watchman  strikes  a   pan  made   of  bell 


far  as  Goa  •  the  Talenea  is  spoken  on  the  coast  of  Orissa,     metal  with  a  wooden  mallet,  indicating  the  number  of  the 


in  Golconda,  on  the  Khrishna,  and  as  far  as  the  ceded  dis- 
tricts. 

The  most  venerated  books  among  the  Hindoos  are  the 
Vedas  and  the  two  great  poems ;  only  the  three  highest 
castes  are  permitted  to  read  these.  The  Vedas  treat  of 
all  the  different  branches  of  knowledge  ;  the  two  great 
poems  arc  the  Ramaytina  of  Valmiki,  and  the  Mahabha- 
rut,  which  contains  the  adventures  of  Krishna ;  there  are 
also  other  ancient  epic  poems,  besides  dramas  and  lyric 
poems,  in  high  esteem  among  the  Hindoos  ;  of  their  dra- 
mas, Sacontah,  or  the  fatal  ring,  has  been  translated  by 
Sir  William  Jones  and  Mr.  Wilkins. 

The  ancient  music  of  Hindostan  is  supposed  to  have 
been  superior  to  the  modern,  and  to  have  been  more  cul- 
tivated ,  the  modern  scale  comprehends  seven  sounds,  and 
in  the  octave  they  reckon  22  quarters  and  thirds  ;  they 
also  divide  the  seven  natural  sounds  into  84  modes.  Their 
instruments  are  very  loud  and  disagreeable  ;  and  consist 
principally  ol  drums,  tiumpels,  and  pipes  ;  in  their  string- 
ed instruments,  the  strings  are  made  of  iron  or  brass  wire, 
and  the  fingers  of  those  who  play  on  them  are  defended 
by  thimbles  ;  hence  the  sounds  emitted  are  harsh  and  un- 
pleasant. There  is  no  harmony  in  their  songs  ;  one  per- 
son sings  in  a  high  and  another  in  a  low  voice,  beginiiing 
in  a  low  tone,  till,  near  the  end  of  the  verse,  they  break 
out  into  a  loud  noise.  In  the  other  fine  arts  they  are 
equally  deficient:  in  painting  they  are  ignoraiit  of  per- 
spective ;  gaudy  colours,  especially  red  and  blue,  with  the 
figures  crowned  with  gold,  are  in  their  estimation  the  per- 
fection of  painting.  Their  sculpture  and  architecture  are 
rich  and  elegant  in  ornaments,  but  rutie  and  destitute  of 
taste  and  judgment  in  their  principles  and  grand  outline; 
the  most  ancient  remains  of  these  arts  are  the  excavations 
and  sculptured  rocks  in  Elcphantaand  Salsette,  at  Ellorc; 


ghurrie.  (See  Houology.)  Only  very  rich  men  have 
clocks:  and  there  arc  no  public  clocks,  except  those  at- 
tached to  the  armies.  See   Astronomy. 

Beside  the  Hindoo  inhabitants  of  Indii,  there  are  Moors, 
Parsees,  Jews, and  Christians.  The  A'loors  are  most  nu- 
merous in  Hindostan  Proper,  especially  about  Delhi.  They 
may  be  divided  into  two  classes  :  The  first  comprises  the 
descendants  of  the  conquerors,  Tart.irs  who  are  conti- 
nually naturalising  themselves  by  entering  the  armies, 
and  Arabians  and  Persians,  who  settle  in  Hindostan  for 
the  purposes  of  commerce  ;  the  second  class  comprehends 
all  the  descendants  of  converted  Hindoos.  Most  of  'he 
Mahomcdans  in  India  are  of  the  sect  of  Shiah.  The 
Parsees,  who  are  very  numerous  in  Guzerat  and  Bombay, 
are  the  descendants  of  the  followers  of  Zoroaster  ;  they 
are  a  hardy,  enterprising  race  of  men,  and  some  of  them 
extremely  rich  The  Jews  are  very  numerous,  especially 
in  the  vicinity  of  Cochin,  where  they  are  divided  into  two 
classes  ;  the  white  or  Jerusalem  Jews,  and  the  ancient  or 
black  Jews, — the  latter  are  considered  an  inferior  race. 

Christianity  established  itself  on  the  Malabar  coast  at 
a  very  early  period.  Before  the  arrival  of  Vasco  de  Gama 
there  were  44  churclies,  all  of  the  Nestoriai;  persuasion, 
containing  above  200,'JOO  people.  At  present  there  arc 
not  above  40,00'J  of  this  persuasion;  but  the  number  of 
all  kinds  of  Christians  on  the  Malabar  coast  is  still  about 
200  000  ;  of  whom  90,000  are  settled  in  the  province  of 
Travancorc.  In  some  parts  of  this  province  Christian 
churches  are  much  more  numerous  than  Hindoo  temples. 
A  great  proportion  of  the  fishermen  on  the  coast  are 
Christians. 

The  population  of  India  has  been  differently  estimated, 
nor  is  it  possible  to  fix  it  with  any  degree  of  accuracy. 
According  to  Mr  C.  Butter,  in  his  letter  to  the  Court  of 
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Directors  respecting  the  temple  of  Juggernauth,  19th 
May,  1813,  the  whole  of  the  Hindoo  population,  as  far  as 
Cabul,  ii  not  much  short  of  200,000,000.  This,  however, 
is  undoubtedly  much  too  high  an  estimate.  According  to 
Mr  Walter  Hamilton,  in  his  East  India  Gazetteer,  there 
are  in  NortUern  Hindostan,  Hindostan  Proper,  the  Dccan, 
and  the  South  of  India,  101,000,000  ;  of  which  there  are 
53,500,000  in  British  Hindostan,  17,500,000  in  the  territo- 
ries of  the  Bristish  allies  and  tributaries,  15,000,000  in  the 
independent  principalities,  and  the  same  number  under 
the  Rajpoots  of  .\jmeer,  the  Ameers  of  Sindee,  the  Ca- 
bul government,  the  Rijahs  of  Bootan  and  Assam,  Sec. 
The  Marquis  VVellesley,  however,  in  a  recent  debate  on 
East  India  afTairs,  stated  the  population  of  British  Hin- 
dostan at  only  40,000,000 ;  and  this  is  pobalily  nearer  the 
truth.  Supposing  the  area  of  this  part  of  India  to  be 
357,000  geographical  square  miles,  this  will  give  rather 
more  than  1 12  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile.  In  the 
years  1800-1  and  1802,  answers  were  sent  to  the  Gover- 
nor-General to  several  queries  regarding  the  Bengal  Pre- 
sidency, one  of  which  had  relation  to  the  population  of  its 
different  districts.     The  following  are  the  results  : 


Calcutta  division. 


Paina  divisian. 


Eillalu  or  Districts. 


Area 
square 
miles. 


Jcssore        

Midnapoor 

Berbhoom 

Hoot;hly 

Nuddrah 

Burdwan 

!4  Pergunnahs,  including  , 
Calcutta       .     .     .     .      ' 


6102 
3858 

3175 
5174 

882 


Population. 


1,500,000 
1,500,000 

700,00 
1,000,000 

800,000 
2,000,000 

2,225,000 


Proportion  of 
Mahoroedans 
to  Hiodooi. 


Mah. 

1  to 

1  to 

1  to 

1  to 

1  to 

1  to 

1  to 


Hin. 
4 
6 

20 
3 
5 

16 


Dacca  division. 


Decca  city 
Backergunge 
Tipperah   .     . 
Silhit     .     .     . 
Mymensing    . 
Jelalpoor    .     . 


200.000 

145  to 

130 

4564 

926,763 

6  to 

10 

2600 

750,000 

3  to 

4 

2861 

492,495 

3  to 

2 

:,700 

1,928,531 

3  to 

5 

3400 

1,000,000 

6  to 

10 

Moorshedabad  division. 


Moorshedabad  city 

Raghshahy      .  . 

Bangulpoor     .  . 

Dinagepoor    .  . 

Purneah      .     .  . 
(Moorshedabad    . 

JRungpoor       .  . 


3519 
2531 

!000 


35,000 

1,300,000 

760,340 

600,000 

1,450.000 

650,000 

1 ,000,000 


J  to 
1   to 


2 

7 

8 

10 

1   to       2 
nearly  equal. 


9  to 
1  to 
7  to 


Zillahs  or  Districts. 


Patna  city 
Sarun     . 
Uahar     . 
Shahabad 
Ramghar 
Tirhoot 


Area 
aqoare 
miles. 


Population. 


2560 


250,' 00 
1 ,200,000 
6680  not  known. 
I,50),00C 
500,000 
i2,0..0,UOO 


Proponion  of 
Mahonieilans 
to  Hindoos. 


Mah. 

1  to 

1  to 

1  to 

2  to 
1  to 


Benares  division. 


Benares  city 
Juanpoor  .     . 
Mirzapoor     . 
Benares     .     . 


582,625 
0,171,700 

900,000 
3.000,000 


I  to 


1  to 
1  to 
I  to 
1   to 


Hin. 

10 
4 
4 

9S 

30 
4 


10 

8 

10 


The  following  are  some  further  particulars  respecting 
the  population  of  different  parts  of  Hindostan,  collected 
either  from  the  parliamentary  reports,  or  from  sources 
equally  authentic. 

District  of  Chitlagong  2987  square  miles;  1,200,000 
inhabitants ;  3  Mahomedans  to  5  Hindoos. 

District  of  Kishnagur  764,430  inhabitants;  2  Mahome- 
dans to  7  Hindoos. 

The  population  of  the  province  of  Orissa  is  supposed  to 
be  about  4i  millions;  of  Hyderabad  2^  millions,  the  Ma- 
homedans 1  to  10;  of  Khandeish  2  millions,  the  Mahome- 
dans 1  to  6;  of  Nandere  |  million,  the  Mahomedans  1  to 
10;  of  Bi;rar  2  millions,  the  Mahomedans  1  to  10.  In 
the  ceded  districts,  in  the  year  1806,  there  were  by  actual 
muster  1,9  17,376,  the  males  one-tenth  more  than  females; 
in  1801,  the  population  was  one-fourth  less.  In  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Mysore  Rajah  in  1804,  there  were  482,612 
families,  and  2,171,754  inhabitants:  17,000  of  these  fami- 
lies were  Mahomedans;  25,370  Brahmins;  72,627  Lin- 
gait  ;  and  2063  Jains. 

See  Asiatic  Researches  ;  Asiatic  Registers  ;  Refiorts  on 
the  East  India  Cemfiany,  laid  before  Parliament  in  Sessions 
1812,1812  13,1813  1 4 ;  Renntl's  Memoir  of  a  Mafi  of  Hin- 
dostan ;  Milburne's  Oriental  Commerce;  Hcync's  Tracts 
on  India  ;  Mrs  Graham's  Journal  and  Letters  ;  Orme's 
History  and  Fragments  ;  Ferishla's  History  of  Hindostan  ; 
Wilke's  History  of  the  South  of  ItlHia  ;  Soiineral's  Voy- 
ages ;  F.  Buchanan's  Travels  in  the  Mysore  ;  Tennant's 
Indian  Recreations ;  Hamilton's  East  India  Gazetteer. 
(j.    s.) 

INDIANA,  now  one  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
is  situate  between  37°  45'  and  41"  52'  north  lat.  and  between 
7°  40'  and  10°  47'  west  long,  from  Washington  City.  Its 
mean  length  is  about  270  miles,  and  its  mean  breadth  about 
1 30.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Mid  igan  Territory,  Lake 
Michigan,  and  the  North  West  Territory  ;  south  by  the 
Ohio  River,  which  separates  it  from  the  slate  of  Ken- 
tucky ;  east  by  the  state  of  Ohio ;  and  west  by  the  state  of 
Illinois.  Indiana  is  divided  into  20  counties,  as  follows,  viz. 
O  o  2 
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Co  unties. 

Population. 

Principal  Towns. 

CUlk 

7.000 

Ciiarlcsion 

Dearborn 

4,426 

I.awrenceburg 

Franklin 

7,970 

Urookville 

Gibson 

5,o30 

Princeton 

Harrison 

6,769 

fCorytlon 

•J.ickson 

BrowMbtown 

JctTcrson 

4,093 

.Madison 

•Jennings 

Vernon 

Knox 

6,800 

Vincennes 

'Orange 

Paoli 

Perry 

3,t'00 

Proy 

•Pike 
Posty 

3  00 

Uia'  klord 

•Ripley 

•Sullivan 

leire  Haute 

S.mztrland 

3.500 

Vlvay 

Wjrwick 

S.OuO 

Darlington 

\\\isiiinjjton 

6,6u6 

Salem 

Wayne 

Total 

6. 290 

67  784 

It  contains  an  area  of  34,000  square  miles,  or  2  1,760,000 
acres.  The  soil  is  very  Icrtile,  and  is  «ell  adapted  to  the 
production  of  wheat,  rye,  indigo,  tobacco,  Sci.  Sec.  A  sil- 
ver mine  has  been  discovered  above  Ouiatanaw,  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  Wabash.  Salt  springs,  litne,  blue  and 
yellow  freestone,  and  \\liiteclay,  abound  upon  the  River 
Wabash.  Sea  Coal  is  found  on  Big  River;  and  on  all  the 
streams  which  run  into  the  Ohio 

The  principal  rivers  are,  the  Wabash,  which  runs  into 
the  Ohio  by  a  mouth  810  feet  wide,  and  about  887  miles 
below  Pittsburg.  White  River  falls  into  the  Wabash  about 
20  miles  below  Vincennes.  The  other  rivers  are  the  Tip- 
pecanoe, Illinois,  and  Si  Joseph's. 

The  population  in  1800  was  4875,  in  1810,  24,520;  and 
in  1815,  68,780  ;  but  at  the  present  period  (1818)  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  above  100,000. 

Indiana  formed  part  of  the  North-W'estern  Territory  tUf- 
January  1801,  when  it  was,  by  an  act  of  Congress,  erected 
into  a  territorial  government,  with  the  usual  power  and 
privileges.  It  remained  under  this  form  of  government 
till  1816,  when,  the  pcpulation  being  sufficient,  Congress 
authorised  the  people  to  establish  a  state  government.  A 
constitution  was  formed  and  adopted  on  the  29th  of  June 
1616;  and  they  were  admitted  into  the  union  as  the  nine- 
■fcnth  state,  on  the  1  llh  of  December  of  the  same  year. 

Sec  Morse's  Geografihy ;  Melish's  Gcografihical  De- 
ncri/ilion  of  I  he  United  Slates. 

INDIANS,  see  America  and  Can.vda. 
INDICATIVE,  see  Ghammak. 

INDICTMENT,  in  law,  is  a  mode  of  prosecuting  of- 
fenders. 

In  the  law  of  England,  an  indictment  is  a  written  accu- 
sation of  one  or  more  persons  of  a  crime  or  misdemeanor, 
preferred  to  and  presented  upon  oath  by  a  grand  jury. 

Indictments  must  be  framed  with  precision  and  certainty. 
In  order  to  identify  the  person  of  the  criminal,  they  must 
set  forth  his  Christian  name,  surname,  state  and  degree, 
mystery,  town  or  place,  and  county.  The  time  and  place 
of  commiuing  the  offence  are  also  to  be  ascertained;  but 
a  mistake  in  these  points  is  not  in  general  held  to  be  ma- 
'crial,  provided  the  former  be  laid  previous  to  the  finding 
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of  the  indictment,  and  the  latter  be  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  court;  unless  in  those  cases  where  a  limitation  in 
point  of  time  is  assigned  by  statute  for  the  prosecution  of 
offenders.  The  offence  must  be  set  forth  with  clearness 
and  certainty  ;  and  in  some  crimes,  particular  technical 
words  must  be  used,  else  the  indictment  is  void.  Thus  in 
treuson,  the  facts  must  be  laid  to  be  done  "  treasonably,  and 
affainsl  his  allegiance  ;"  in  indictments  for  murder,  it  is 
necessary  to  say  that  the  party  indicted  "  murdered"  the 
other  ;  in  felonies,  the  adverb  '■^feloniously"  must  be  used, 
and  in  burglaries,  "  burglariously."  In  rapes,  the  word 
"  ravished"  is  necessary,  and  must  not  be  expressed  by  any 
periphrasis.  So  in  larcenies,  the  words  ^-feloniously  took 
and  carried  aiuay"  arc  necessary  to  every  indictment,  as 
alone  expressive  of  the  precise  offence.  In  indictments 
for  murder,  the  length  and  depth  of  the  wound  should  also 
in  general  be  expressed.  In  some  indictments,  it  is  like- 
wise necessary  to  express  the  value  of  the  thing  which  is 
the  subject  or  instrunvent  of  the  offence;  as  in  larcenies, 
in  order  that  it  may  appear  whether  it  be  grand  or  petit 
larceny  ;  and  whether  entitled,  or  not,  to  the  benefit  of 
clergy  ;  and  in  homicide  of  all  sorts,  as  the  weapon  with 
which  it  is  comniitted,  falls  as  a  dcodand,  to  the  king. 

In  the  law  of  Scotland,  indictments  are  framed  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  Lord  Advocate,  in  whose  name  they  are  laid. 
When  a  private  party  joins  in  the  prosecution,  his  name 
may  be  added  to  that  of  the  Lord  Advocate  ;  but  when 
the  private  party  is  the  principal  prosecutor,  with  concur- 
rence of  the  Lord  Advocate,  the  action  is  brought  in  the 
form  of  criminal  letters.  And  this  last  is  also  the  form  ge- 
nerally used  in  prosecutions  at  the  instance  of  the  Lord 
Advocate,  when  the  party  accused  is  not  in  custody. 

Indictments,  in  Scotland,  are  prepared  in  a  syllogistic 
form.  The  major  firo/iosition  slates  the  nature  of  the 
crime,  and,  in  general,  that  it  is  severely  punishable  ;  the 
minor  states  the  offence  alledged  to  have  been  committed 
b)  the  party  accused,  and  avers  that  it  constitutes  the  crime 
stated  in  the  major  proposition  ;  and  the  indictment  con- 
cludes, that,  on  conviction  by  the  verdict  of  the  jury,  the 
pannel  ought  to  sufl'er  the  punishment  of  the  law.  See 
Blackstone's  Comment.  Jacob's  Law  Diet.  Erskine's 
Inst,  of  the  Law  of  Scot  I.  Yluva&'s,  Coinment.  ^tW?,  Diet, 
of  the  Law  of  Scotl.     (z) 

INDIES,  East.     See  India. 

INDIGESTION.     See  Medicine. 

INDIGQ,  a  well  known  and  much  esteemed  blue  dye. 
Under  the  article  Dyeing  (where  see  Indigo  in  the  In- 
dex) will  be  found  an  account  of  the  history  of  its  introduc- 
tion into  Europe,  and  of  the  processes  by  which  it  is  ap- 
plied in  practice.  Under  Chemistry,  (see  Index,)  will 
be  found  a  minute  account  of  its  chemical  properties,  with 
brief  notices  of  its  natural  history.  But  as  the  importance 
of  indigo  renders  the  history  of  it,  and  the  processes  which 
it  undergoes  preparatory  to  its  exportation  from  the  coun- 
tries which  produce  it,  interesting  to  those  who  cultivate 
or  respect  the  useful  arts,  we  shall,  under  the  present  ar- 
ticle, give  an  ampler  account  of  these  subjects  than  ap- 
peared conformable  to  the  rank  which  it  held  under  those 
more  comprehensive  heads.  At  the  same  time,  as  even 
in  this  instance  we  avoid  unnecessary  repetitions,  we  ad- 
vise those  readers  who  are  deeply  interested  in  the  sulj- 
ject,  to  peruse  also  the  accounts  there  given. 

This  substance,  or  its  basis,  is  contained  in  the  isatis 
tinctoria,  wnich  grows  in  temperate  climates,  and  has  been 
used  for  imparting  a  blue  colour  to  the  animal  and  vege- 
table fibre.  It  is  also  contained  in  some  leguminous  plants 
of  warmer  latitudes,  particularly  various  species  of  the  in- 
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tiiffo/era.  When  it  exists  in  small  quantity  along  with  the 
other  constituent  parts  of  the  plant,  it  may  be  extracted  by 
■water,  and  detained  in  that  menstruum  a  sufficient  length 
of  time  to  admit  of  being  used  as  a  dye.  These  plants, 
therefore,  were,  in  former  times,  merely  dried  and  com- 
minuted for  the  market,  and  the  processes  of  fermentation 
and  exposure  loan  absorption  of  oxygen  were  left  to  the 
care  ot  the  dyer.  The  isaiis  tinctoria  and  lusitanica  were, 
indeed,  often  subjected  to  a  partial  fcrmenlaliun  previously 
to  drying  In  Hindostan,  for  thousands  of  years  back,  the 
colouring  matter  of  the  indigo  plant  has  been  extracted, 
oxygenated,  and  precipitated  in  a  comparatively  pure  state, 
for  sale.  In  the  plant,  the  basis  of  indigo  is  fanned  colour- 
less, destitute  of  the  requisite  proportion  of  oxygen,  aiid  is 
then  extremely  liable  to  decomposition  and  destruction; 
but,  after  it  has  received  that  addition,  its  qualities  are  re- 
markably permanent.  This  properly  is  mentioned  by 
Dr  Bjncroft,  as  nianifested  by  tlie  simple  experiment  of 
squeezing  the  juice  of  tlie  fresn  leaves  on  calico.  The  co- 
lour is  at  first  green,  but,  by  the  influence  of -oxygen  from 
the  atmosphere,  it  is  converted  into  a  permanent  blue. 

This,  however,  only  aft'orils  an  iinpcrreci,  thoii^jh  a  sim- 
ple, exemplification  of  the  principles  on  which  the  prepa- 
ration of  indigo  depends.  We  shall  give  an  account  of  the 
procis:^  by  which  this  is  effected  on  the  large  scale. 

The  plants  from  which  it  is  produced  are,  1.  The  Indi- 
go/era anil,  a  large  American  plant,  which  affords  indigo 
of  good  quality.  2.  Indigofera  tinctoria,  a  Chinese  and  In- 
dian plant,  which  has  been  cairied  to  America.  This  is 
less  hardy,  but  more  productive  than  the  preceding.  3. 
Indigofera  disfierma.  This  affords  the  Gualimala  indigo. 
Its  produce  is  iiiicommonly  fine,  but  less  abundant :  and, 
4.  Indigofera  argenlea,  which  afibrtis  the  indigo  balard  ot 
the  French.  All  these  plants  are  small  shrubs,  which  emit 
a  smell  offensive  to  cattle.  The  stems  with  the  leaves  are 
cut,  and,  either  immediately,  or  after  more  or  less  drying, 
are  pressed  down  into  large  vats  or  sleepers,  then  covered 
with  water,  which  is  generally  cold.  A  slight  motion,  in- 
crease of  bulk,  and  evolution  of  heat,  are  in  a  few  hours 
perceived  :  air-bubbles  rise,  and  patches  of  frolli  are  form- 
ed on  the  surface,  together  with  a  violet  or  copper-coloured 
cream,  which  soon  after  acquires  a  fine  blue  ;  the  body  of 
the  liquor  becomes  green,  but  in  no  degree  turbid,  till  fully 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air.  Instead  of  the  peculiar 
smell  of  the  recent  plant,  a  putrescent  and  extremely  of- 
fensive odour  is  generated.  In  the  first  part  of  this  pro- 
cess, it  has  been  ascertained  that  there  is  an  absorption  of 
oxygen;  the  gas  which  is  separated  in  bubbles  is  carbonic 
acid.  While  the  liquor  first  becomes  green,  it  deposits  a 
fine  green  precipitate  when  treated  with  alkalies  :  at  a  later 
period,  it  deposits,  when  thus  treated,  a  substance  of  a  light 
sky-blue.  When  the  fermentation  is  completed,  the  green 
liquor  is  drawn  off  into  the  beating  vat,  in  which  it  is  agi- 
tated or  churned  by  machinery.  It  now  absorbs  oxygen, 
and  the  colouring  matter  is  formed  into  a  floculent  sub- 
stance, which  is  merely  suspended  in  the  fluid,  while  the 
other  principles  are  still  in  a  state  of  solution.  Lime-wa- 
ter, or  caustic  alkali,  is  added,  to  promote  the  precipita- 
tion of  the  indigo,  as  soon  as  it  is  observed  to  be  distinctly 
granulated.  At  this  stage,  the  froth,  from  being  blue,  is 
rendered  colourless  by  the  subsiding  of  the  blue  matter. 
When  this  addition  is  made,  a  further  absorption  of  oxygen 
takes  place  ;  and,  after  it  has  settled  a  little,  the  evolution 
of  carbonic  acid  wholly  ceases.  When  the  precipitation  is 
complete,  the  supernatant  liquor  is  of  a  clear  brandy  or 
Madeira  wine  colour.  A  greenish  or  olive  tint  is  an  evi- 
dence of  imperfect  precipitation,  and  arises  either  from  its 
being  united  to  a  portion  of  carbonic  acid,  or  its  not  having 
absorbed  a  sufficiency  of  oxygen,  most  probably  the  latter, 


as  a  further  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  by  churning 
causes  it  to  precipitate  an  additional  portion  of  indigo  when 
treated  with  alkalies. 

Great  attention  must  be  paid,  in  all  the  stages  of  this 
process,  to  adjust  the  best  degree  of  each  change.  If 
the  fermentation  is  too  soon  stopped,  a  part  of  the  indigo 
remains  unextracted.  This  is  ascertained  by  the  colour  of 
the  twigs,  when  a  few  arc  taken  out  and  inspected.  Tliey 
are  of  a  pale  yellow,  and  tender,  when  they  have  yielded 
the  whole.  The  degree  of  evolution  of  gas  is  also  to  be 
regulated  :  when  the  quantity  is  deficient,  the  liquor  is  of 
a  yellowish  green.  When  the  fermentation  is  carried  too 
far,  the  liquor  becomes  turbid,  from  an  admixture  with 
grosser  parts  separated  from  the  plant,  and  the  condensa- 
tion and  precipitation  of  the  indigo  are  prevented  from 
taking  place  with  the  due  facility,  and  from  yielding  an 
article  of  genuine  purity.  This  is  more  dangerous  than  a 
deficient  fermentation,  as  not  being  so  easily  remedied.  It 
appears  from  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Roxburgh,  that  the 
absorption  of  oxygen  is  essential,  both  during  the  fermenta- 
tion and  the  precipitation. 

The  only  further  process  which  the  indigo  undergoes 
is  that  of  drying,  which  sometimes  is  effected  solely  by 
dripping  ;  at  other  times  it  is  subjected  to  a  pressure,  by 
which  the  water  is  squeezed  out.  It  is  exposed  to  a  free 
current  of  air,  but  shaded  from  tlie  light  of  the  sun. 

Indigo  differs  greatly  in  its  excellence,  as  well  as  in  its 
accidental  properties.  Some  specimens  of  it  have  muchless 
specific  gravity  than  others,  and  the  lightest  is  the  purest. 
Some  of  it  will  even  float  in  water.  If  the  air  is  excluded 
while  it  is  in  any  degree  moist,  it  undergoes  a  chemical 
change,  by  which  white  specks  are  formed  in  its  sub- 
stance. When  too  much  lime  has  been  used  in  precipita- 
tion, it  subsides  mixed  with  the  indigo,  and  throws  dowD 
other  adulterating  matters.  Indigo  differs  greatly  in  co- 
lour. Of  the  Guatimala  indigo,  the  most  esteemed  sort 
which  comes  from  America,  there  are  three  varieties ; 
one,  called  flora,  has  a  fine  blue  colour;  a  second,  called 
sobre  saliente,  is  violet;  and  the  third,  called  corti  color,  is 
copper  coloured.  When  the  first  sells  at  9s.  per  lib.,  the 
second  is  7s.  and  the  third  js.  6d.  Of  the  East  India  in- 
digo, the  Javanese  was  formerly  preferred  to  all  others ; 
but  the  manufacture  is  now  cultivated  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  the  British  possessions,  and  an  article  is  pro- 
duced which  is  often  superior  even  to  that  of  Guatimala. 

The  comparative  value  of  indigo  may  be  ascertained  by 
dissolving  equal  portions  of  different  specimens  in  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  afterwards  comparing  the  quantities  of 
oxymuriatic  acid  requisite  to  destroy  the  colour  of  each. 
Dr.  Bancroft  proposes  to  compare  merely  the  depth  of  the 
colours,  which  the  same  pioporlion  of  each  communicate 
to  water — a  test  which  must  be  less  accurate.  M.  Che- 
vreuil  analysed  the  best  Guatimala  indigo,  and  found  that 
it  contained  other  ingredients  besides  the  true  colouring 
matter.  He  obtained  from  it,  by  hot  water,  an  unoxygen- 
ated  base  of  indigo,  with  a  green  matter  united  to  gum, 
some  ammonia,  and  a  little  yellow  extractive,  amounting 
in  all  to  12  parts  in  100.  From  the  remaining  88  he  ob- 
tained, by  digesting  with  alcohol,  30  parts,  consisting  of  a 
green  matter,  a  reddish  resin,  and  a  little  indigo.  By  di- 
gesting the  residue  with  muriatic  acid,  he  obtained  two 
parts  of  red  resin,  two  of  carbonate  of  iron,  two  of  red 
oxide  of  iron  combined  with  aluminous  earth,  and  there 
remained  three  parts  of  silex,  and  45  of  pure  indigo.  This 
last  alone  gave  out  the  beautiful  purple  smoke  on  burning, 
which  characterises  indigo,  and  which  is  the  substance 
itself  in  a  stale  of  sublimation.  When  thus  purified,  it  is 
of  a  purple  colour,  a  circumstance  which  is  also  observed 
to  take  place  with  Prussian  blue,  when  most  condensed. 
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Bergman  obtained  47  parts  of  pure  indigo  from  the  article 
of  commerce,  which,  when  tlibtillcrl,  yielded  2  parts  of  carbo- 
nic acid,  8  of  an  alkaline  liquor.  9  of  cmpyreuniatic  oil,  23  of 
a  charcoal,  conlJininu  2  parts  of  oxide  of  iron,  and  2  ofsilex. 
Some  have  atiributcd  the  blue  colour  of  tlie  indigo  to 
iron,  but  tliis  is  improbable.  Chaptal  ascribes  it  to  char- 
coal;  but  the  mode  of  combination  in  which  the  coloiinni^ 
matter  exists  is  so  peculiar,  that  we  ought  not  to  ascribe  it 
exclusively  to  oiKL-  principle.  One  thing  in  it  remarkable  is, 
that  the  compound  base  shews  a  strong;cr  afliiiiiy  anion>^ 
its  component  parts,  than  that  which  takes  place  between 
it  and  oxygen,  as  the  base  may  be  obtained  in  a  limpid 
stale,  in  whicli  it  requires  only  the  addition  of  oxyi^en  to 
impart  to  it  the  colouring  property.  It  is  by  being  de- 
prived of  a  part  of  i's  oxygen  that  it  is  rendered  soluble. 
This  was  formerly  done  by  mixing  it  with  woad  which  had 
been  ferr.'.ented.  A  boiling  decoction  of  weld,  madder, 
and  broom,  was  first  poured  on  the  woad,  and  allowed  to 
stand  ill  a  proper  tcniperatiirc,  till  blue  veins  were  formed 
on  its  surface.  Quicklime,  and  the  indigo  in  powder,  are 
then  a<ldcd,  and  the  I'crmentution  conducted  secundum 
artcmt  the  liquor  becomes  green  and  fit  for  dyeing.  This 
process  is  employed  in  dyeing  woollen  stuffs  ;  but  the  pro- 
portion of  lime  requires  to  be  carefully  adjusted.  When 
in  excess,  it  imparts  to  it  a  brown  colour.  Tor  the  same 
purpose  of  disengaging  the  oxygen,  or  a  part  of  it,  urine 
is  employed,  also  metallic  salts,  such  as  green  sulphate  of 
iron,  in  which  the  metal  is  at  an  inferior  degree  of  oxyda- 
tion  :  arsenic  and  oxide  of  tin  are  used  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, or  metallic  tin  assisted  by  the  muriatic  or  other 
acids.  The  substance  chiefly  employed  as  a  solvent  of  in- 
digo, without  depriving  it  of  its  oxygen,  or  imparting  any 
temporary  change  of  colour,  is  sulphuric  acid.  These  pro- 
cesses form  part  of  the  art  of  Dyeing,  and  to  that  article 
we  refer  for  the  details.  See  Dr.  Bancroft's  Researches 
concerning  the  Philosofi/iy  of  Permanent  Colours.  Chem- 
JSTRY,  and  India,  p.  262.  [H.  D.) 

INDRE,  the  name  of  one  of  the  central  departments  of 
France,  which  derives  its  name  from  the  river  Indre,  with 
which  it  is  traversed.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
department  of  the  Loire  and  Cher,  on  the  east  by  that  of 
the  Cher,  on  the  south  by  the  departments  of  Creuse  and 
Upper  Vienne,  and  on  the  west  by  those  of  Vienne,  and 
the  Indre  and  Loire.  This  department  is  about  54  miles 
from  north  to  south,  and  45  from  east  to  west.  It  contains 
362  square  leagues.  The  western  part  of  the  department 
abounds  in  rocks,  pools,  and  woods;  but  the  part  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  Indre  contains  fine  fields  and  vineyards, 
which  afford  grain  and  excellent  pasturage.  There  are 
iron  mines,  marble  quarries,  and  mineral  waters,  in  the  de- 
partment. The  contribution  amounted  to  1,652,606  francs, 
and  the  population  to  207,91 1  inhabitants.  Chateauroux  is 
the  principal  town.     See  France. 

INDRE  AND  LOIRE,  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  western 
departments  of  France,  which  derives  its  name  from  the 
union  of  the  two  rivers,  the  Indre  and  the  Loiie.  It  is  bound- 
ed on  the  north  by  the  department  of  the  Sarte,  on  the  east 
by  the  department  of  the  Loire  and  Cher,  and  the  Indre  ; 
on  the  south  and  south-west  by  the  department  of  the 
Vienne, and  on  the  west  and  north-west  by  the  department 
of  the  Mayne  and  Loire.  It  extends  about  50  miles  from 
north  to  south,  and  45  from  east  to  west,  and  contains  about 
325  square  leagues.  This  deparrtment  has  been  called  the 
garden  of  France,  on  account  of  its  great  fertility.  The 
Peninsula  formed  by  the  Indre,  the  Loire,  and  the  Vienne, 
is  extremely  fertile.  The  district  between  the  Loire  and 
the  Cher  is  light  and  sandy,  though  productive.  Rye,  bar- 
ley, millet,  wine,  fruits,  and  pasturage,  are  the  principal 
productions,  and  it  contains  also  iron  mines,  and  mineral 
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springs.  The  annual  contributions  were  2  868.779  francs* 
and  the  population  278  758.  Tours  is  the  capital  of  the  de- 
partment.    See  Fr.^nce. 

INDUCTION.     See  Logic. 

INDULGENCES.  See  Ecclesiastical  History,  and 
Refoi'.mation. 

INDUS,  a  celebrated  river   in   India,  known  to  the  an- 
cients by  lilt;  name  of  Sindus,    or   Sinthus  ;  is  called  the 
Sindhu,  or  Sindhus,  in    the  Sanscrit;  and   Aub  Sinde,  or 
the  water  of  Sinde,  Uy  the  Persians.     Its  source  has  never 
been    explored,  and    still    remains    a    subject   of   conjec- 
ture.     The  natives  of  Hindoslan  assign  to  it  a  very  remote 
origin  in  the  mountains,  four   or   five  days  journey  to  the 
north-west  of  Yarchand  ;  which    would   place    it  near  the 
city  of  Cashgar,  in  Chinese  Tartary,  about    44°    north  lati- 
tude, and  70"  east  longitude.     Hence   they  describe   it  as 
taking  a  southerly  direction,  and  approaching  within  two 
days  journey  of  Lahdack  ;  then   turning  west,   as   far   as 
Suighur,  (probably   the    same  as   Shekerdou,)    and   after- 
wards pioc^eding  in   a   direct  course  to  the  south.     Mr. 
Colebrook  supposes  that   it    may  originate  on  the  western 
side  of  the  groat  Ilimaluya  ridge  of  mountains,  and  thence 
take  a  sweep  to  the  north.     It  enters   Hindoslan  about  33" 
15'  north  latitude,  where*,  it   is  joined  by  the  Attock  or  Ca- 
bul  river,  after  which  it  ii  no  longer  fordable,  and  is  about 
three-fourths  of  a  mile  in^brcadth  in   the  month   of  July. 
As  it  proceeds  along  the  frontiers  of  Afghahistan,   it  re- 
ceives all  the  principal   streams  of  that  region  ;  and,  from 
Calabaugh   northwards,  it  is  a  clear  stream,  rather  deep 
than  broad,  flowing  between  two  ridges  of  rocks,  and  yield- 
ing from   its   banks  abundance  of  salt  and  alum.     In   the 
province  of  Mooltan,  it  receives  all  the  rivers  of  Lahore, 
or  the  Punjab,  and  increases  considerably  both  in  depth  and 
breadth ;  but  is  not  considered  as  one  of  the  five  rivers, 
which  give  the  name  to  the  Punjab,  being  rather  the  trunk 
or  stock  into  which  the   Cabul   and   Lahore  waters  flow. 
About  170  miles  from  the  sea,  it  divides  into  two  branches, 
of  which  the  westermost  is  the  largest.     This  branch,  af- 
ter proceeding  about  50  miles  to  the  south-west,  divides 
again  into  two  parts  ;  and,  as  it  approaches  the  sea,  is  sub- 
divided into  several  other  branches  or  creeks,  like  the  Sun- 
derbunds  or  Delta  of  the  Ganges,  of  which  the  largest  is 
the  Ritchel.     At  the  mouths   of  these  different  branches, 
the  bore  or  sudden  influx  of  the  tide  is  extremely  high  and 
hazardous;  but  it  is   a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  the 
tides  are  not  visible  up  the  river  at  a  greater  distance  than 
60  or  65  miles  from  the   sea.     From    Attock  to  Mooltan, 
it   is    called    Attock,    or    formerly    Nilab ;    and,    farther 
down,  it  is  named  Soor  or  Shoor,  till  it  separates  at  Tatta, 
(supposed  to   be  the    ancient   Pattala,)    when    its    largest 
branch    is  denominated   Mekran.     lis  whole    course,    in- 
cluding its  windings,  and  supposing  it  to  originate  to  the 
north-west  of  Cashgar,  is  estimated  at  1700  miles.     From 
Attock  jto  the  Delta,  its  breadth  is  generally  about  a  mile, 
and  its  depth  varying  from  two  to  five  fathoms.     It  is  na- 
vigable for  vessels  of  200  tons  burden,  from  the  Gulf  of 
Cutch  to   Lahore — a  distance  of  760  geographical  miles. 
From  Attock  to  the  sea,  a  distance  of  nearly  900  miles,  it 
runs  south  by  west,  with   fewer  windings   than  any  other 
river  in  India ;  and  forms,  through  the   whole  of  that  ex- 
tent, a  distinct  barrier  to  Hindostan,  which   has  never  yet 
been  passed  by  any  of  the  invading  armies.    Its  two  princi- 
pal mouths  are  those  which  enter  the  sea  at  the  village  of 
Ritchel,  and  at  Jiget  Point  in  the  Gulf  of  Cutch  ;  but  the 
number  aryf  positions  of  its  several  outlets  have  been  very 
imperfectly  ascertained.     The  Delta  of  the  Indus  is  about 
150  British  miles  in  length  along  the  coast,  and  1 15  in  depth 
from  the  separation  of  the   superior  branches  to  the  most 
prominent  point  of  the  sea  coast.  The  lower  part  of  this  Delta 
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is  intersected  by  creeks  and  livers  in  almost  every  direc 
tion,  but  is  altogether  destitute  of  trees  ;  and,  except  a  few 
of  the  drier  spots,  which  are  covered  with  brushwood,  it  is 
a  mere  desert  of  arid  sand,  noisome  swamps,  and  muddy 
lakes.  The  upper  part  is  well  cultivated,  and  produces 
abundance  of  rice,  which  is  mentioned  by  Abul  Fazel  as 
forming,  with  fish,  the  principal  food  of  the  inhabitants  of 
tliese  districts.  A  great  portion  of  the  Delta,  especially 
the  nearest  to  the  sea,  is  set  apart  for  the  rearing  of  camels, 
^vhich  feed  upon  the  tender  parts  of  the  brushwood.  See 
Rennel's  Memoir  of  a  Ma/i  of  Hindostan  ;  Foster's  Jour- 
ney from  Bengal  to  Mngland  ;  Hamilton's  £ast  India  Ga- 
zetteer ;  and  Tennant's  Indian  Recreations.     {</') 

INFANTICIDE.  The  solicitude  almost  universally 
observed  for  the  preservation  of  human  life,  has  been 
subject  to  some  remarkable  exceptions  in  different  ages, 
and  in  various  parts  ol  the  world.  Not  only  has  tlie  ordi- 
nary course  of  nature  been  interrupted  in  restricting  the 
intercourse  of  the  sexes  by  positive  ordinances,  civil  or  ec- 
clesiastical, but  the  latent  embryo  lias  been  destroyed  in  its 
progress  to  maturity,  and  the  infant  consigned  to  death  at 
the  moment  of  beholding  the  light  of  day. 

Parental  affection  seems  so  deeply  rooted  in  mankind, 
by  a  wise  provision  for  the  protection  of  the  offspring,  that, 
without  actual  evidence,  it  would  be  difficult  to  credit  the 
extent  to  which  infanticide  has  extended. 

It  has  been  affirmed  by  some  learned  authors,  that  the 
sole  purpose  of  nature  in  preserving  the  animal  kingdom 
is  the  reproduction  of  the  species.  Yet,  mankind,  as  if  to 
disappoint  her  object,  condemn  themselves  to  celibacy, 
sometimes  by  vows  of  such  a  nature,  that  their  infringe- 
ment would  be  attended  with  the  forfeiture  of  life.  Nay, 
there  are  repeated  instances  of  married  persons  having 
■withdrawn  from  each  other's  society  from  similar  motives. 
Mandelslo  relates,  that,  in  the  island  of  Formosa,  the  wo- 
men have  no  children  until  they  are  thirty-five  or  thirty- 
six,  "  from  the  impression  they  receive  from  their  priest- 
esses, that  it  were  a  great  sin  and  shame  for  them  to  bear 
children  before  that  age."  Therefore,  should  they  become 
pregnant  previously,  abortion  is  procured  by  violent  means, 
and  by  the  assistance  of  the  priestesses  themselves.  The 
laws  of  Tunkin  are  so  severe  against  having  illicit  ofl"- 
spring,  that  the  same  practice  prevails;  and  it  is  thence  so 
frequent,  that  there  are  women  whose  profession  it  is  to 
facilitate  and  obtain  abortion.  It  is  said,  by  Kraschenini- 
kow,  that  there  are  females  in  Kamschatka  who  use  herbs 
and  conjurations  to  prevent  conception,  and  that  they  pro- 
cure abortions  by  means  of  poisonous  medicines,  wherein 
they  are  assisted  by  skilful  old   women.     M'Kenzie,  the 

late  traveller  across  the  North  American  Continent,  affirms 

that  the  women  of  the  Knisteneaux  frequently  procure 
abortion  to  avoid  the  distress  consequent  on  taking  care 
of,  and  maintaining  their  children.  The  Eskimaux,  in- 
habiting the  shores  of  Hudson's  Bay,  according  to  Ellis, 
constrain  their  wives  to  obtain  frequent  abortions  for  the 
s-ame  cause,  by  means  of  an  herb  common  in  that  country: 
and  an  older  author,  Denys,  says,  that  if  a  woman  of  North 
America  became  pregnant  while  suckling  her  child,  she 
obtained  abortion  ;  alleging,  that  nursing  one  at  a  time  was 
enough.  Other  examples  might  be  given  ;  for  procuring 
abortion  is  common  over  the  world,  and  must  to  a  certain 
extent  prevail,  wliere  misfortune  or  disgrace  attend  the  birth 
of  the  offspring. 

There  is  too  great  reason  for  considering  these  motives 
as  the  cause  of  infanticide  where  the  child  is  actually  born. 
The  instances  of  it  are  innumerable,  though  arising  also 
from  different  causes.  Among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ku- 
ri!e  islands,  it  is  customary  to  destroy  one  of  twins.  The 
American  Indians,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Berbice,  are 


said  fo  do  so,  from  believing  that  the  birth  of  two  children 
proves  the  infidelity  of  the  mother.  Kolben  informs  us, 
that  the  ugliest  of  Hottentot  female  twins  is  put  to  death 
under  the  pretext  that  a  mother  cannot  suckle  two  females 
at  once.  At  least  one  of  twins  was  wont  to  be  destroyed  with 
the  Kamtschadales  ;  and  in  New  Holland,  the  weakestand 
lightest  is  quickly  sufl'ocated  by  the  mother. 

As  there  is  greater  difficulty  experienced  in  supportino- 
feeble  and  sickly  children,  or  those  labouring  under  pro" 
mincnt  personal  imperfections,  so  the  parents  have  had 
less  hesitation  in  bereaving  tliem  of  existence.  Diodorus 
relates,  that  all  deformed  children  in  Taprobana,  whirl, 
we  suppose  is  Ceylon,  were  put  to  death.  Quinius  Cur- 
tius  says  the  same  of  those  in  the  kingdom  of  Sophitus. 
Promising  children  were  reared  in  Sparta  :  tlie  others 
were  destroyed  ;  nor  could  parents  spare  those  whom  they 
those,  as  they  were  submitted  to  the  examination  of  cer- 
tain pet  sons,  and,  if  weak  or  deformed,  were  thrown  into  e 
cavern.  Genielli  Cureri  v.as  told  in  Puragoa,  one  of  the 
Philippine  islands,  that  children  born  with  imperfections, 
which  would  apparently  disable  them  from  working,  were 
put  alive  into  a  holh  w  cane,  and  buried.  These  ciuel  ex- 
pedients must  be  viewed  as  the  result  of  necessity  rather 
than  of  choice;  because,  in  countries  where  each  has  to  de- 
pend on  his  own  personal  exertion  for  a  precarious  sub- 
sistence, there  is  no  room  to  provide  for  the  helpless.  It 
has  even  been  seen,  that,  by  a  barbarous  custom,  originat- 
ing from  a  similar  source,  when  a  man  perished,  his 
widow  and  orphait^^vere  put  to  death  ;  not  from  the  desire 
of  shedding  blood,  but  because  the  survivors  had  no  mean* 
of  supporting  them.  In  Greenland,  when  the  mother  of 
an  infant  at  the  breast  died,  the  child  was  buried  along  with 
her,  if  the  father  and  relations  could  not  find  a  nurse.  At 
the  present  day,  it  seems  an  invariable  practice  of  the 
savages  of  New  Holland,  to  inter  the  sucking  infant  in  the 
same  grave  with  its  departed  mother  ;  nay,  the  father  is  the 
first  to  heap  the  earth  over  the  bodies  of  both.  Ne  con- 
cern is  testified  by  the  relatives  for  its  fate.  They  seem 
satisfied  that  this  is  what  ought  to  be  done  ;  for  their  own 
helpless  condition  deprives  them  of  the  means  of  providing 
for  a  being  still  more  helpless  than  themselves. 

The  sources  of  infanticide  may,  in  general,  be  traced  to 
necessity,  superstition,  the  love  of  pleasure,  and  shame. 
Mothers  in  Japan,  it  is  afRrmed,  do  not  scruple  to  suffo- 
cate children  at  the  breast,  on  finding  themselves  too  poor 
to  bring  them  up.  Infanticide  is  s^id  to  be  common  in  China 
exclusively  from  that  cause.  The  women  of  the  Knisti- 
neaux,  whom  we  have  already  named,  frequently  put  their 
daughters  to  death,  to  spare  them  the  miseries  attached  to 
a  life  of  continual  pain  and  labour,  which  is  their  own  con- 
dition. According  to  Gumilla,  the  South  American  wo- 
men on  the  river  Orinooko  are  so  keenly  alive  to  the  un- 
fortunate condition  of  their  sc-x,  that,  to  spare  their  daugh- 
ters from  it,  they  cut  the  navel  siring  too  close,  that  they 
may  perish.  A  missionary  having  reproached  a  woman 
with  the  cruelty  of  this  practice,  "  Would  to  God,"  she 
i-eplied,  "  that  my  mother,  when  she  brought  me  forth,  had 
shewn  as  much  compassion  and  regard  for  me,  as  to  have 
preserved  me  from  the  pain  I  have  endured  and  must  en- 
dure until  the  end  of  my  days.  Had  she  buried  me  alive 
when  I  was  born,  I  should  not  have  felt  death,  and  it  would 
have  saved  me  fioni  all  I  am  indispensably  subjected  to,  as 
well  as  labours  more  cruel  than  death  is  lerrityin.g.  Would 
to  God,  father,  I  repeat,  would  to  God,  that  she  who  gave 
me  life  had  shewn  her  affection  by  depriving  me  of  it  at 
my  birth  :  my  heart  would  have  had  less  to  suffer,  and  my 
eyes  less  to  weep  !" 

In  most  countries,  it  is  the  female  offspring  Vfhich  is 
doomed  to  destruction,  while  the  males  are  spared  :  thu;. 
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if  the  twins  of  the  New  Hollander  be  of  a  different  sex,  it 
is  the  daughter  alone  that  perishes.  Dobrizhoffer  relates, 
that  he  has  known  motheis  among  the  Abiponians,  a  South 
American  tribe,  who  destroyed  the  whole  offspring  as  soon 
as  they  were  born  ;  but  others  more  commonly  spared  the 
males  than  the  females.  The  ancient  Arabians,  especially 
those  of  the  tribes  Koreish  and  Kendah,  were  accustomed 
to  bury  their  daughters,  from  the  apprehension  of  iriability 
to  provide  for  them,  as  also,  it  is  said,  from  the  grief  which 
would  be  felt  on  their  becoming  captives,  or  from  their 
immoral  conduct.  But  most  probably  the  first  was  the 
leading  cause,  which,  as  well  as  the  fact  itself,  is  proved 
by  various  passages  in  the  Koran  :  "  Verily  the  Lord  will 
enlarge  the  store  of  whom  he  plcaseth,  and  will  be  sparing 
unto  whom  he  pleaselh  :  kill  not  your  childixn,  for  fear  of 
being  brought  to  want;  we  will  provide  for  them  and  for 
you  :  verily  the  killing  of  them  is  a  great  sin."  By  this, 
and  other  injunctions  of  Mahomet,  the  practice  is  suppos- 
ed to  have  been  abolished  in  Arabia.  Probably  it  never 
■was  universal  there.  But  it  has  been  reserved  for  modern 
times  to  discover  the  existence  of  a  numerous  tribe,  which 
seems  to  have  destroyed  almost  the  whole  female  offspring 
without  exception.  As  the  British  dominions  extended  to  the 
north-west  of  the  Indian  peninsula,  a  certain  race  called 
Jarejahs,  was  found  in  the  province  of  Guzerat,  and  the 
district  ofCutch,  where  civilization  had  made  considerable 
advances,  and  where  the  nature  of  the  country  removed  all 
apprehensions  of  want.  Here  there  are  different  grada- 
tions of  rank,  and  the  members  of  this  tribe  are  far  supe- 
rior in  point  of  refinement  to  those  in  savage  life.  The 
Jarejahs  destroy  all  their  daughters  at  the  moment  of  their 
birth,  just  as  the  result  of  an  ordinary  custom,  which  ex- 
cites no  concern,  and  induces  no  reproach.  But  if  the  deed 
is  not  perpetrated  immediately  on  birth,  it  becomes  crim- 
inal :  It  is  also  done  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  the  father, 
who  may  direct  the  life  of  the  infant  to  be  spared.  The 
birth  of  a  son  among  these  people  is  a  scene  of  mirth  and 
festivity;  that  of  a  daughter  passes  unnoticed.  As  Ma- 
homet writes  of  the  ancient  Arabs,  "  and  when  any  of 
them  is  told  the  news  of  the  birth  of  a  female,  his  face  be- 
conieth  black,  and  he  is  deeply  afflicted  :  he  hidelh  himself 
from  the  people,  because  of  the  ill  tidings  which  have  been 
told  him,  considering  within  himself  whether  he  shall  keep 
it  with  disgrace,  or  bury  it  in  the  dust."  On  the  birth  of 
a  daughter,  it  is  said  that  the  attendants  of  the  mother  re- 
pair to  the  oldest  man  in  the  house,  who  desires  them  to  go 
to  the  father  of  the  infant,  and  obey  his  orders.  They  do 
so,  and  he  merely  enjoins  them  to  act  as  is  customary,  and 
so  to  inform  the  mother.  On  their  return,  she  is  told  to 
proceed  in  conformity  to  their  usage.  It  seems  doubtful, 
however,  whether  all  this  ceremonial  truly  ensues,  for 
ceremonies  arc  generally  obliterated  in  matters  of  frequent 
occurrence  ;  but  the  death  of  the  infant  undoubtedly  fol- 
lows, and  more  commonly  by  the  hands  of  the  mother. 
Yet  here  there  is  much  mystery  preserved,  somewhat  simi- 
lar, as  we  shall  see,  to  the  customs  of  that  society  which  is 
instituted  exclusively  for  the  purpose  of  infanticide.  The 
deed  is  committed  in  private,  though  not  with  the  design 
of  concealment,  for  neither  shame  nor  punishment  is  its 
consequence.  Ladies  of  rank,  who  may  have  slaves  or 
servants,  are  said  sometimes  to  charge  them  with  this 
cruel  office,  but  they  are  usually  the  perpetrators  them- 
selves. As  to  the  mode  of  destruction,  it  is  figuratively 
expressed  by  the  Jarejahs  that  the  infant  is  drowned  in 
milk  ;  but  it  rather  appears,  that  when  the  mother  is  ap- 
prised of  the  paternal  sentence,  she  puts  opium  on  the 
nipple  of  her  breast,  which  being  absorbed  along  with  the 
milk,  speedily  extinguishes  life.  When  destroyed,  the  in- 
fant is  put  into  a  basket  and  carried  out  for  interment.  The 


extent  to  which  female  infanticide  is  carried  in  Cutch  and 
Guzerat  is  surprising,  not  fewer  than  30()0  females  perish 
yearly  in  the  former,  and  it  is  affirmed  20,000  in  the  latter. 
It  will  appear  strange  how  the  race  can  be  preserved  under 
such  a  system  of  depopulation  ;  but  natural  children  are 
not  within  its  sphere  ;  wives  are  obtained  by  the  men  from 
other  tribes,  and  there  ar'-,  besides,  a  few  exceptions  in  pa- 
rents sparing  their  daughters.  No  account  of  the  origin 
of  the  custom  can  be  given  by  the  Jarejahs,  who  affirm 
that  it  subsisted  among  them  for  5000  years.  Fortunately 
for  the  natives  of  Guzerat,  the  Biitisli  influence  extended 
to  that  province,  and  the  resident,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Walker,  (who  now  resides  on  his  property  of  Bjwland  in 
Selkirkshire,)  conceived  the  possibility  of  abrogating  a 
custom  so  revolting  to  humanity.  He  endeavoured,  with 
admirable  skill  and  perseverance,  not  only  to  divert  the 
chief  men  of  the  country  from  this  horrible  practice,  but 
to  gain  the  support  of  the  female  part  of  the  inhabitants  in 
promoting  his  views.  Many  difficulties  opposed  his  wise 
and  benevolent  exertions  ;  but  he  had  at  last  the  felicity  of 
seeing  them  crowned  with  complete  success.  The  chiefs 
renounced  a  practice,  which  they  defcniled  as  having  been 
interwoven  with  the  existence  of  their  tribe  for  thousands 
of  years  ;  mothers  soon  brought  their  offspring,  thus  saved 
from  premature  destruction,  to  the  arms  of  their  preserver; 
and  the  very  first  lesson  they  were  taught  was  to  pronounce 
his  name.  It  must  certainly  appear  singular,  that  pre- 
judices so  deeply  implanted,  and  passing,  as  it  were,  by 
inheritance,  could  be  rooted  out  by  the  efforts  of  one  in- 
dividual, and  thus  admit  a  benefit  of  such  magnitude  be- 
ing conferred  on  humanity.  But  when  reflection  is  awak- 
ened to  the  welfare  of  our  offspring,  it  is  nature  which 
begins  to  plead,  and  whose  voice  will  surmount  almost 
every  obstacle. 

Other  instances  may  be  given  of  that  infanticide  which 
is  not  restricted  to  females.  Krascheninikow  says,  that 
there  arc  some  of  the  Kamtschadale  women  so  unnatural 
as  to  destroy  their  children  when  born,  or  throw  them  alive 
to  the  dogs.  The  missionaries  affirm  that  the  Bosjesmans, 
or  Bushmen,  an  African  tribe,  whose  history  is  little 
known,  "take  no  great  care  of  their  children;  that  they 
kill  them  without  remorse  on  various  occasions,  as  when 
they  are  ill-shaped,  or  when  they  are  in  want  of  food. 
When  the  father  of  a  child  has  forsaken  its  mother,  or 
when  obliged  to  fly  from  the  Dutch  boors,  or  from  others, 
they  will  strangle  them,  smother  them,  cast  them  away  in 
the  desert,  or  bury  them  alive."  Should  there  be  no  exag- 
geration here,  the  barbarity  of  these  savages  is  greater 
than  that  of  any  other  tribe  whose  name  is  preserved  in  his- 
inry.  But  the  iTii'i«'ir>naiit s  even  seem  to  assert,  that  a  lion 
comes  to  their  dwelling  for  the  express  purpose  of  devour- 
ing infants.  "  There  are  instances  of  parents  throwing 
their  tender  offspring  to  the  hungry  lion,  who  stands  roar- 
ing before  their  cavern,  refusing  to  depart  until  some  peace 
offering  be  made  to  him."  Mr.  Barrow  passes  a  strong 
censure  on  this  sentence;  but,  when  stripped  of  its  appa- 
rent extravagance,  it  may  be  resolved  into  what  a  later 
missionary,  Mr.  Campbell,  expresses  with  greater  sim- 
plicity, "  the  Dutch  boors  affirm,  that  the  Bushmen  often 
throw  their  children  to  the  lion  to  preserve  themselves, 
which  has  greatly  increased  the  desire  of  these  animals 
after  human  flesh,  especially  the  flesh  of  Bushmen,  so 
much  so,  that  were  a  lion  to  find  a  white  man  and  a  Bush- 
man asleep  together,  he  would  take  the  Bushman,  and 
leave  the  white  man."  The  same  author  mentions,  that, 
the  bushmen  are  very  kind  to  their  own  ofl'spring, — 
"  though  there  are  frequent  instances  of  those  who  have 
had  children  murdering  them,  if  the  father  refused  to  pro-, 
vide  for  tl>em." 
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It  is  generally  agreed,  that  infanticide  is  universal  in 
China,  being  either  immediately  committed  by  the  hands 
of  the  parents,  or  resulting  from  exposure  to  the  influence 
of  the  elements.  The  exposure  of  children  was  a  privilege 
f.ommonly  sanctioned  among  the  ancients  :  it  was  so  pre- 
valent, that  .Elian  celebrates  the  humanity  of  the  Thebans, 
who  decreed  capital  punishment  against  it :  nevertheless, 
where  the  parents  were  in  poverty,  they  might  offer  the 
child  for  a  price  to  the  magistrates,  who,  having  brought 
it  up,  were  entitled  to  sell  it  for  a  slave.  Almost  all  the 
children  exposed  in  China  are  females;  and  the  number, 
though  it  be  difficult  to  approximate  the  truth,  is  certainly 
very  great.  Mv.  Barrow  computes,  from  the  most  au- 
thentic data  which  may  be  deduced  from  the  statement  of 
the  missionaries,  that  it  is  not  less  than  9000  in  Pekin,  the 
capita],  and  as  many  in  the  provinces.  It  is  part  of  the 
duty  of  the  police,  to  carry  away  in  carts,  early  every 
morning,  those  who  may  have  been  exposed  during  the 
night.  No  inf|uiries  are  made  :  many  are  dead,  but  some 
still  survive,  and  all  are  conveyed  to  a  pit  without  the 
walls,  wherein  they  are  thrown  promiscuously.  Here  the 
Roman  Catholic  missionaries  attend,  selecting  the  most 
lively  among  the  infants  for  future  proselytes,  and  adminis- 
tering baptism  to  others  before  they  are  left  to  expire. 
The  causes  of  exposure  and  infanticide  are  sought  in  the 
necessities  of  the  parents,  as  with  the  ruder  nations ;  for 
those  least  capable  of  providing  for  themselves  are  com- 
pelled to  abandon  their  offspring.  Infanticide  is  well  known 
to  be  connived  at  by  the  Chinese  government,  and  never 
the  subject  of  punishment. 

Instead  of  awaiting  that  period,  however,  when  even  by 
exposure  an  infant  may  have  the  chance   of  survivance, 
we   find  the  Arreoys  forming   a  mysterious  society,  ex- 
pressly   for   the   purpose   of   destroying   their   whole   off- 
spring at  the  moment  of  birth.     This  society  is   peculiar 
to  the  islands  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean.     It  consists  of 
both  sexes,  and   is  chiefly  composed  on  the  one  part  of 
persons  distinguished  by  valour  or  merit ;   whence  some 
ef  the  families  of  the  chiefs  are  always  of  the  number. 
The  greatest  trust  and  confidence  are  reposed  in  its  mem- 
bers;  and  it  appears  that  the  females  are  principally  of  the 
highest  rank.     The  whole  enjoy  great  privileges,  and  are 
every  where  united  by  the  tics  of  reciprocal  friendship  and 
hospitality  :  their  clothes  are  of  the  finest  materials  ;  they 
feed  on  the  choicest  delicacies.     They  pass  their  lime  in 
the  enjoyment  of  luxuries,  and  travel  about  in  great  com- 
panies from  island  to  island,  where  nocturnal  sports,are 
held  for  their  amusement,  along  with  lascivious  dances,  to 
which  no  other  spectators  are  admitted.     They  are  consi- 
dered a  class  separate  from  the  other  inhabitants,  entitled  to 
every  distinction  and   gratification.     Different  gradations 
subsist   among  them,  which  are   externally  demonstrated 
by  the  mode  of  tattooing  their  bodies.     By  the  fundamen- 
tal laws  of  the  Arreoys,  their  whole  offspring  must  be  de- 
stroyed ;  and  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  the  murder  is  perpe- 
trated in  solitude,  and  immediately  after  birth.  None  must 
be  present,  or  behold  its  commission,  otherwise  they  would 
themselves  be  deemed  participators  in  the  crime,  and  lia- 
ble to  forfeit  their  lives.     The  ordinances  of  this  society 
seem  absolute  and  imperative  ;  and  although  any  member 
may  withdraw,  while  the  association  subsists,  the  offspring 
must  perish.     A  woman  who  does  so,  however,  incurs  a 
reproachful  name,  signifying   "  the  bearer   of  children." 
An  instance  is  quoted  of  a  chief  who  killed  his  first  born 
child,  but  preserved   the  second,  having   ceased  to  be  an 
Arreoy  in  the  interval.     Another  chief  married  a  sister  of 
one  of  the  kings  of  Otaheite,  by  whom  he  had  eight  chil- 
dren, and  the  whole,  without  exception,  were  destroyed  ; 
yet  the  parents  afterwards  adopted  a  nephew  as  their  heir. 
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The  proceedings  and  peculiarities  of  this  society  arc  veil- 
ed m  mystery  ;  they  have  never  been  explained, and  all  tha- 
can  be  said  on  the  subject  consists  of  mere  gleanings  from 
transient  observation.  It  is  not  proved  that  the  mother 
usually  suflers  much  distress  from  the  death  of  her  infant- 
and  so  little  criminality,  in  the  opinion  of  the  South  Sel 
islanders,  attaches  to  the  deed,  that  women  disclose,  with- 
out scruple,  the  number  they  have  kiMed.  Examples  oc- 
cur of  mothers  whose  feelings  are  awakened,  resisting'  eve- 
ry importunity  to  murdei-  their  offspring.  The  ultimate 
object  of  this  association  always  is  infanticide :  it  is  not 
known  that  any  similar  society  exists,  or  has  existed;  for  the 
words  of  Father  Gobien,  which  have  been  referred  to,  are 
not  sufficiently  explicit  to  establish  the  reverse.  He  ob 
serves,  that  in  theLadrone  Islands  there  were  young  peo- 
ple called  Urrituas,  who  never  married,  and  lived  together 
in  a  kind  of  community  in  unbridled  debauchery.  They 
carried  a  certain  ornamented  staff  as  a  badge  of  distinc- 
tion ;  and  the  Spaniards  having  attempted  to  destroy  the 
public  dwellings  which  they  inhabited,  some  of  the  mis- 
sionaries became  the  victims  of  their  resentment.  Inde- 
pendent of  the  infanticide  of  the  Arreoys,  it  seems  a  com- 
mon practice  among  the  South  Sea  islanders.  When  an 
Otahcitan  chief  has  a  child  by  a  woman  of  the  lower  or- 
der, it  is  never  suffered  to  live;  and  the  like  seems  to  take 
place  reciprocally  with  the  higher  ranks  of  females.  AH 
their  natural  children  must  perish.  No  satisfactory  con- 
jectures can  be  offered  concerning  the  origin  and  purpose 
of  this  mysterious  society.  Its  source  has  been  sought  in 
the  provision  of  some  wise  lawgiver  to  check  superabun- 
dant population  :  but  who  has  ever  heard  of  mankind 
dwelling  in  territories,  frequently  fertile,  destroying  one 
another's  lives  to  obtain  a  greater  portion  of  subsistence  ? 
Others  have  ascribed  its  contrivance  to  the  pursuit  of  plea- 
sure, which,  without  such  restraints,  might  be  more  free- 
ly courted  ;  and  if  we  may  reason  from  analogy,  the  rea- 
sons actuating  the  Abiponian  women  will  support  this  opi- 
nion. During  three  years  that  children  are  suckled  among 
that  tribe,  no  conjugal  intercouse  subsists  between  the 
spouses:  the  husband  sometimes  takes  another  wife  in  the 
interval ;  and  to  obviate  these  alienations,  or  even  repudia- 
tion itself,  the  mother  destroys  her  progeny. 

But  we  shall  find  a  more  powerful  motive  for  infanticide 
than  all  the  rest,  in  that  unbounded  ascendency  which  su- 
perstition sometimes  gains  over  the   human  mind.     The 
practice  of  the  moderns,  however,  is  not  so  explicit  in  this 
respect  as  what  we  may  collect  from  antiquity.     It  is  said 
that  the  Kamtschadales  destroy  their  children  if  born  dur- 
ing storms,  though  the  necessity  of  doing  so  may  be  avert- 
ed by  conjurations.     The  indigenous  inhabitants  of  Mada- 
gascar and   Ceylon   are  likewise   accused   of  infanticide, 
should  the  epoch  of  the  birth  of  a  child  be  declared  unfor- 
tunate by  their  priests  and  astrologers.     Certain   periods 
of  time,  as  the  months  of  March  and  April,  the  last  week 
of  every  month,  together  with  every  Tiiursday  and  Friday, 
are  judged  ominous.     The  child  born  at   these  times  will 
either  be  animated  by  evil  propensities,  or  occasion  num- 
berless disasters,  from  which  exemption  is  purchased  by 
the  sacrifice  of  its  life.     Mankind  have  been  prone  to  em- 
brue  their  hands  in  each  other's  blood,  to  propitiate  or  ap- 
pease  their  sanguinary  deities  ;   but  of  all  offerings,  chil- 
dren were  deemed  the  most  acceptable,  being  a  sacrifice 
of  what  Was  the  most  precious  to  parents.     The  Moabites 
offered  up  their  children  for  propitiation  in  desperate  en- 
terprizes.     Thus,  "  when  the  King  of  Moab  saw  that  the 
battle  was  too  sore  for  him,  he  took  with  him  700  men  that 
drew   swords,   to  break  through    even    unto   the  King  of 
Edom  ;  but  they  could  not.     Then  he  took  his  eldest  son, 
that  should  have  reigned  in  his  stead,  and  offered  him  for 
PP 
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a  burnt  ofTering  upon  the  wall."  2  Kings,  in.  27  Again, 
it  is  saitl  lliat  Ualak,  King  ol"  Mo:tb,  consulting  Balaam, 
the  son  of  Hcor  of  Mesopotamia,  and  calling  on  lum  to 
come  and  cuisc  his  enemies,  exclaimed,  "  Wherewith 
shall  I  come  befoie  the  Lord,  and  bow  myself  before  the 
high  God?  Shall  1  come  before  him  with  burnt  offenngs, 
with  calves  of  a  )ear  old  .'  Will  the  Lord  be  pleased  wiih 
thousands  of  lams,  or  with  ten  thousand  iivcis  of  oil . 
Shall  J  give  my  first  born  for  my  transgressions,  the  fruit 
of  my.  body  for  the  sin  of  my  soul  f"  Micali  vi.  7.  We 
read  that  Hamilcar,  on  receiving  similar  intelligence,  at- 
tended with  alarming  circumstances,  immediately  seized 
on  a  boy,  and  oflered  him  for  a  sacrifice  to  the  deity  Kro- 
nus:  while,  for  an  opposite  ieason,,after  Hannibal  had 
gained  the  battles  of  Ticiniis  and  Trebia,  it  was  proposed 
in  the  senate  to  sacrifice  his  infant  son.  On  occasion  ol  an 
enemy  being  at  the  gates  of  Carthage,  Diodorus  relates, 
that  200  children,  of  the  most  distinguished  citizens,  were 
offered  up  to  the  sanguinary  deities  to  avert  the  danger. 
We  read  also,  though  with  more  uncertainly  of  the  lact, 
that  the  Grecian  soothsayers  recommended  llie  saci^fice 
of  Iphigenia,  the  daughter  of  Agamemnon,  to  Diana.  In 
descending  to  a  more  modern  period  of  history,  Hucon, 
King  of  Norway,  oflVrcd  his  son  to  Oilin  to  obtain  a  victo- 
ry over  his  enemy  Harold;  and  Harold,  the  son  of  Gunild, 
sacrificed  two  of  his  children  to  his  idols,  to  obtain  a  tem- 
pest for  the  dispersion  of  a  hostile  fleet.  Tlic  modern  Pe- 
ruvians are  said  to  have  sacrificed  their  first  born  to  re- 
deem their  own  life  when  in  a  state  of  sickness,  as  Aune, 
King  of  Sweden,  in  older  times,  sought  to  purchase  a  pro- 
longation of  his  with  the  blood  of  nine  sons.  It  was  with 
them  as  the  Israelites,  "  Yea,  they  sacrificed  their  sons 
and  their  daughters  unto  devils;  and  shed  innocent  blood, 
even  the  blood  of  their  sons  and  daughters,  whom  they  sa- 
crificed unto  the  idols  of  Canaan."  Psalm  cvi.  37.  Thus 
can  the  powerful  ascendency  of  superstition  stifle  the  feel- 
ings of  nature.  Nay,  the  mother  herself,  who  offered  her 
child  in  sacrifice,  never  uttered  a  sigh,  lest  its  efficacy 
might  be  impaired;  and  while  the  vital  stream  was  flowing 
from  a  multitude  of  innocent  victims,  their  screams  were 
drowned  by  the  noise  of  drums  and  trumpets  sounding  be- 
fore the  idol.  "  Tell  me,"  exclaims  Plutarch,  "  were  the 
Typhous  and  the  Giants  to  expel  the  gods,  would  they  ex- 
act such  horrid  rites  of  men  ?" 

Infanticide  may  therefore  be  traced  to  a  feeling  of  shame 
on  the  part  of  the  parent,  which  she  has  not  fortitude  to 
bear,  to  necessitous  circumstances,  to  the  pursuit  of  plea- 
sure, and  to  the  influence  of  superstition.  We  cannot  af- 
firm, however,  that  such  are  exclusively  its  sources  ;  but 
it  is  not  probable  that  many  others  will  be  disclosed.  Sec 
.filian  yaria  Historia,  lib.  i.  cap.  7.  ;  Diodorus,  lib.  i.  cap. 
80.;  Plutarch  Dc  Sti/Hrsiitio7ie  :  0/iera,  torn.  iii.  p.  321, 
1603,  in  8vo.  Quintus  Curlius,  lib.  ix.  cap.  11  ;  Justin^  lib. 
xviii.  cap.  6  ;  Eusebius,  Prefiosite  Evangelica,  lib.  iv.  cap. 
IS;  Dobrizhoffer,  De  ^bi/ionibua,  torn.  ii.  p.  105  ;  Mandel- 
slo's  Voyages  and  Travels,  p.  170  ;  Collins'  Account  o/  JVew 
Soitth  IValcs,  vol.  i.  p.  607  ;  Peron,  Voyage  aux  terres  Jlus' 
trales,  torn.  i.  p.  469  ;  Krascheninkow's  History  of  Kaml- 
schatka;  Barrow's  Travels  in  China.,  p  IG7;  Missionary 
7Van«aff«of!»,var.loc.;  Gilii,SQ.5'5'ici  di  Storia  Americana,  Voy- 
tge  a  la  Guiane  et  Cayenne,  p.  132  ;  Cook's  and  I'orster's 
Voyages,  var.  loc. ;  Moore's  Hindu  Infanticide  ;  Corniack's 
Female  Infanticide  ;  Mallei's  Northern  Antifjuities,  vol.  i. 
cap  7;  Koran,  chap.  vi.  xvii.  Ixxxi.  (c) 
INFINITIVE.     Sec  Gha.mmar. 

INFIRMARY.  A  building  provided  by  the  public,  or 
by  charitable  persons,  and  endowed  with  funds  for  the 
tvea'ment  of  the  diseases  of  the  poor. 

Ittfirniaries  are  among  the  most  laudable  of  all  charita- 
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ble  establishments,  and  do  not  fall  under  the  same  objer. 
tions  with  some  others.  They  do  not,  like  the  system  of 
poor  taws,  cncotf\-age  indolence,  carelessness,  and  impro- 
vident marriages  ;  nor  do  they  depress  the  minds  of  the  iii- 
dividuals  who  obtain  relief.  Accidental  injuries,  and  at- 
tacks of  disease,  are  not,  like  the  unavoidable  infirmitiet> 
of  old  age,  evils  with  which  all  must  lay  their  account,  antf 
against  which  a  manly  spirit  calls  on  every  person  to  make 
a  dtfinite  provision.  It  is  undoubtedly  to  be  commended, 
when  the  labouring  classes  provide  against  every  casualty. 
But  evils  of  this  description  often  intervene  unexpectedly, 
when  want  of  time,  and  other  pressing  claims,  have  rei.- 
dercd  such  a  degree  of  successful  piovidence  impractica- 
ble; and  the  evils,  when  they  come,  are  in  their  nature 
overwhelming.  It  is  a  noble  feature  of  human  sympathy, 
to  find  society  so  constructed,  that  institutions  exist,  on  a 
scale  sufficiently  large  to  afford  a  ready  attention  to  every 
emergency  of  this  sort  that  occurs  in  the  average  course 
of  events. 

It  is  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity  that  we  are  indebted  for 
them.     They  seem  to  have  had  their  origin  about  the  time 
of  the   Emperor  Justinian.      It   has,  become   a   question 
among  some  of  the  moderns,  who  have  seen  the  imperfec- 
tions  attending  our   existing    institutions.    How    was  the 
want  of  them  supplied  among  the  ancients  ?     It  seems  to 
have  been  expected  that,  from  their  practices,  some  hints 
might  be  obtained  by  which  our  plans  of  charity  might  be 
improved.     But  it  ought  to   be  recollected,  that  the  mass 
of  misery  which  exists  in  such   an   imperfect  state  of  so- 
ciety must  pass  unknown.     An  immediate  neighbour  may 
become  acquainted  with  a  scene  of  distress,  and  may  ex- 
ert himself  to  relieve  it  ;  but,  where  no  general  encourage- 
ment is  held  out  to  make  known  cases  of  this  kind  to  those 
who  are  ready  to  relieve   them  on  such  a  scale  as  can  be 
depended  on,  they  remain  neglected.     The  persons  whom 
our  infirmaries  relieve   would,  among  the  ancient  Greeks 
and   Romans,   have  languished  and  died    with  disease  and 
hunger.   Piety  impelled  numerous  individuals  in  the  Chris- 
tian world  to  ajjpropriate  a  part  of  their  funds,  either  dur- 
ing life,  or  after  their  death,  to  religious  and  charitable  j)ur- 
poses.    By  institutions  proceeding  from  this  origin,  an  im- 
mensity of  benefit   was  conferred  on   the  sick   poor.     But 
these  became  liable  to  abuses  which  bad  not  been  foreseen, 
and  ages  of  experience  were  required  for  the  formation  of 
a  correct  policy.     The  funds  devoted  to  cliaritable  purpo- 
ses, being   unalienal)le,  tended  perjictually  to  accumulate, 
and  gradually  to  absorb  every  other  kind  of  property;  and 
the  monastic  institutions  with  which    they  were  connected 
became  the  abodes  of  idleness,  and  were  contaminated  with 
extravagance   and  debaucheiy.     The  Reformation,  toge- 
ther with  an  internal  correction  of  abuses  in  the  church  of 
Rome,  placed  thescsamong  many  other  establishments,  on 
a  better  foundation.     The  greater  part  of  our  infii-maiies 
are  of  an  origin  much  posterior  to  the   Reformation  ;    and 
some  of  those  of  Catholic  countries  are  less  dependent  on 
monasteries  than    formerly.     It  would  be  a  matter  of  too 
tedious  detail  to  enter  on  their  individual    history.     In  all 
the  European  capitals,  and  most  of  the  other  large  towns, 
infirmaries  are  established.     In  London,  there   are  seven 
general  institutions  of  that  sort,  besides  others  more   nu- 
merous, devoted  to  particular  branches  of  the  same  bene- 
volent object.     Almost  every  large  town  in  England,  and 
several  in  Scotland,  have  one.     TJiese  have  been  gradual- 
ly improved,  and  the  principles  on  which  they  are   con- 
ducted have  several  leading  features  in   common,  though 
not  always  executed  in  the  same  manner.     We  hope  our 
readers  will  be  gratified,  as  well  as  instructed,  by  an  ac- 
count of  some  of  the  difficulties  attending  such  institutions, 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  surmounted.     It  will  be 
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found,  iliat  it  is  not  enoiigli  that  the  spirit  of  liberality  should 
be  sufficiently  ample,  to  commence  and  endow  them  ;  and 
that  much  invention  and  sound  judgment,  together  with 
persevering  labour,  are  required  on  the  part  of  those  who 
conduct  them. 

In  the  first  place,  it  lias  been  found,  that  the  crowding 
of  many  patients  under  one  roof  had  the  effect  of  exaspe- 
ratinu:  several  diseases,  and  of  generating  others,  such  as 
the  hospital  fever,  and  the  hospital  gangrene,  which  de- 
rived tiieir  names  from  these  charitable  institutions.  It 
was  found  that  the  mortality  thus  occasioned  was  beyond 
all  comparison  greater  than  under  all  the  disadvantages  of 
domestic  treatment.  The  Hotel  Dieu  of  Paris,  previously 
to  ils  reformation,  was  the  grave  of  the  sick  poor  of  that 
metropolis.  Hence  a  general  outcry  was  raised  against  in- 
firmaries. It  seemed  dangerous  to  go  neat;  them,  and  the 
conclusion  at  one  time  appeared  plausible,  that  they  ought 
to  be  abolished.  This,  however,  hjs  not  been  found  ne- 
cessary. The  influence  of  contaminations  of  the  atmo- 
sphere has  been  more  accurately  ascertained.  It  is  now 
found  that  no  disadvantage  arises  from  a  plurality  of  pa- 
tients being  within  one  building.  All  the  reformation  ne- 
cessary was,  to  avoid  excessive  crowding,  and  to  resign  the 
vain  boast  of  the  great  numbers  of  patients  contained  in 
these  places.  The  beds  of  infirmaries  are  now  placed  at 
proper  distances.  The  wards  are  regularly  ventilated. 
Frequent  whitewashing  of  the  walls,  and  cleansing  of  the 
fluors,  are 'practised  ;  and,  in  consequence  of  these  obser- 
vances, all  the  former  evils  have  disappeared.  It  has  been 
found  that  even  contagious  fevers  may  be  safely  treated 
under  the  same  roof  with  promiscuous  diseases,  provided 
they  are  placed  in  separate  wards,  to  the  ventilation  of 
which  due  cure  is  devoted.  This  object,  however,  has 
more  recently  been  pfosecuted  by  the  erection  of  sepa- 
raite  establishments,  which  we  shall  consider  in  the  se- 
quel. 

Serious  surgical  cases,  such  as  injuries  of  the  cranium, 
compound  frac.ures  of  the  limbs,  and  gun-shot  wounds, 
when  a  plurality  of  them  are  brought  together,  have  a  ten- 
dency to  generate  an  obstinacy  in  the  healing  process,  and 
require  still  more  care  than  in  guarding  against  febrile 
contagion.  This  has  often  been  experienced  in  military 
hospitals,  in  the  spread  of  the  hospital  sore.  When  it  oc- 
curs, the  dispersion  of  the  patients  is  the  most  effectual 
method  of  stopping  it. 

Infirmaries  are  so  constructed  as  to  admit  of  thorough 
ventilation  ;  the  windows  are  made  to  open  both  from  above 
and  from  below  ;  in  the  tormer  way,  that  fresh  air  may  be 
admitted  without  a  hur:ful  cold  draught,  and,  in  the  latter, 
that  the  heavy  polluted  air,  which  is  apt  to  rest  in  the  in- 
ferior part  of  the  wards,  may  be  more  effectually  dislodged, 
by  seasonably  opening  tlio  inferior  sash.  The  practice  of 
collecting  urine  for  the  manufacturers,  to  whicli  the  ser- 
vants of  infirmaries  were  formerly  tempted  by  money,  is 
now  discontinued.  The  bedstcids  are  of  iron,  a  material 
to  which  contagious  and  other  animal  effluvia  are  less  apt 
to  adhere  than  to  wood.  The  bed-clothes  are  more  fre- 
quently washed;  and,  when  it  is  convenient,  they  are  re- 
gularly aired.  For  this  last  purpose,  there  is  probably 
room  for  further  improvement.  We  have  sometimes  con- 
templated a  plan  of  having  the  beds  of  'hose  patients  who 
sit  up  through  the  day  so  contrived,  that,  with  little  labour, 
they  might  be  elevated  by  some  simple  machinery,  by  the 
windows,  to  the  roof  of  the  building,  and  iirought  in  aijcjn 
at  pleasure.  Flock  and  feather  beds  are  not  used.  Tne 
preference  is  given  to  straw,  chaff,  and  other  materials, 
which,  from  their  low  value,  admit  of  frequent  renewal. 
In  cases  in  which  articles  are  used  which  cannot  be  fre- 


quently renewed,  they  are  exposed  not  only  to  frequent 
ventilation,  but  to  purification  by  water. 

There  are  other  circumstances  apt  to  occur  in  infirma- 
ries, unfavourable  to  the  recovery  of  the  patients.  They 
may  be  exposed  to  the  sight  of  neighbouring  patients  in  the 
agonies  of  death.  This  is  remedied  by  having  curtains  or 
screens  for  the  different  beds,  an  arrangement  which  gives 
them  the  advantage  of  a  more  comfortable  appearance,  and 
more  individual  privacy.  They  are  not  employed  in  every 
infirmary,  partly  on  account  of  the  expence,and  partly  from 
the  obstruction  which  they  give  to  ventilation ;  but  they 
ought  always  to  be  at  hand,  and  rods  to  which  they  can  be 
fixed  should  accompany  each  bed.  The  sight  of  epilep- 
tics, the  unpleasant  noise  which  they  make  in  tlieir  fits, 
and  the  shocking  spectacle,  and  stunning  noise,  of  patients 
under  insanity,  are  obviated  by  providing  separate  wards 
to  which  these  may  be  sent,  and  also  such  patients,  occasion- 
ally, as  might  annoy  their  neighbours  by  the  piercing  cries 
which  under  pain  or  delirium  they  emit.  In  some  infir- 
maries, for  example  that  of  Glasgow,  every  ward  has  three 
single  bedded  rooms  at  one  end,  a  method  admirably 
adapted  to  these  purposes;  as  a  patient  may  be  instantly 
moved  to  one  of  them,  without  formality  or  trouble. 

For  the  convenience  of  the  surgeon,  it  has  in  some 
places  been  common  to  perform  surgical  operations  at  the 
bed-side,  in  sight  of  the  other  patients  of  the  ward.  This, 
which  could  not  fail  often  to  Shock  their  feelings,  is  avoided 
by  the  easy  regulation  of  having  a  separate  theatre  allotted 
for  all  surgical  operations.  Accordingly  no  such  practice 
exists  in  the  British  hospitals. 

Some  disadvantages  have  arisen  from  negligence  on  the 
part  of  the  different  servants  and  officers  connected  with 
these  institutions.     To  obviate  these  is  a  difficult  task, and 
requires  the  utmost  vigilance.     It  is  equally  requisite  to 
see  that  no  abuses  are  committed   by  any  of  the  patients 
themselves,  to  the  detriment  of  others.     A  system  of  in- 
spection is  for  these  purposes  evidently  necessaiy.  Month- 
ly or  weekly   inspections   are   therefore  practised.     The 
nurses  are  examined  apart  from  the  patients  about  the  con- 
duct of  the  latter,  and  they,  in  their  turn,  about  their  satis- 
faction with  the  nurses.     The  medical  gentlemen  whore- 
side  in  the  house  are  under  the  direction  of  the  attending 
physicians  and  surgeons  ;  and  these,  notwithstanding  the 
respectability  of  their  station,  and  those  principles  of  ho- 
nour, by  which  they  are  supposed  to  be  actuated,  are  not 
placed  above  inspection  and  admonition.     Though  a  rude 
and  frequent  interference  on  the  part  of  persons  who  are 
not  adequate  judges  of  medical  duties  is  avoided,  the  in- 
quiries of  the  house  visitors  have  it  for  a  part  of  their  ob- 
ject, to  ascertain  how  the  patients  are  satisfied  with  them. 
Opportunities  are  thus  afforded  for   friendly   and  instruc- 
tive explanations.     The    medic;>l  gentlemen  derive  grati- 
fication from  the  interest  which  others  take  in  their  du- 
ties; and  where  all  wish  to  do  their  duty,  and  possess  that 
degree   of  patience  which    is  necessary   to  every   public 
character,  a  good  understanding  is  cultivated.     On  occa- 
sions of  a  different  kind,  flagrant  errors  and  abuses  have 
been  fully  exposed,  and  the  means  have  thus  been  afforded 
of  putting  an  end  to  them      Different  infirmaries   enjoy 
different  advantaejcs  for  this  species   of  vigilance,  which 
often  depend  on  the  manner  in  which  they  are  constituted. 
Where  the   number  of  managers  is  small,  they  have  the 
best  chance  of  maintaining  harmony,   and  of  understand- 
ing their  duty      But  they  are  apt  to  become  remiss  ;  and, 
from  a  false  delicacy,  to  overlook  the  omissions  ofone  ano- 
ther, and  of  the   principal  officers.     The  duty  of  visiting 
the  house  is  also  apt  to  become  too  burdensome,  when  the 
turn  to  each  comes  frequently  round.     Where  the  num- 
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ber  of  managers  is  larjje,  aniounting,  a*  in  some  instances, 
to  hundreds,  many  ol  them  arc  unacquainted  wiili  the  na- 
ture of  llie  institution,  and  cither  go  through  the  forms  of 
duty  in  their  turn  without  intelligence  oi  care,  or  mar  the 
business  of  the  chanty,  by  encouraging  Irequent  and  vexa- 
tious complaints.  U' IS  pleasmg.  however,  to  find,  that 
tl»tsc  ends  are  in  general  so  efl'eciually  and  L\greeably  ob- 
tained. 

Infirmaries  are  liable  lo  a  variety  of  petty  abuses,  which 
have  a  tendency  to  accumulate  in  their  amount,  and  thus 
generate  much  evil.  One  cf  these  is  the  practice  of 
nurses  taking  money  from  the  patiems.  Tl)is  is  not  always 
easily  prevented,  as  the  latter  feel  a  debt  of  personal  gra- 
titude ;  and  it  might  appear  hard  lo  deprive  them  of  the 
liberty  of  showing  it,  and  the  nurse  of  the  opportunity  of 
receiving  a  slender  reward  for  superior  attention,  liut  it 
is  necessary  to  suppress  such  a  praciice,  otherwise  it  in- 
fallibly leads  to  a  system  of  exaction  whicli  amounts  to  a 
robbery  of  the  poor.  The  only  way  in  which  such  prac- 
tices could  be  at  all  loleraied,  would  be  by  prohibiting 
them  wliilc  the  patients  are  in  the  house,  and  conniving  at 
expressions  of  their  gratitude,  which  are  made  after  the 
lapse  of  some  days  or  weeks.  Even  this  would  not  be  safe, 
nor  probably  any  thing  short  of  a  positive  suppression  of 
such  perquisites,  especially  when  we  consider  that  the 
same  patients  may  be  liable  lo  return. 

A  system  of  inspection  and  explanation  docs  not  merely 
secure  the  conducting  of  the  charities  on  correct  princi- 
ples, but  produces  a  most  beneficial  effect,  by  satisfying  the 
minds  of  all  concerned.  Hence  each  patient  is  required  to 
read  an  enumeration  of  the  advantages  of  attendance  which 
he  may  expect,  and  a  statement  of  the  behaviour  required 
of  him.  A  table  of  his  diet  is  also  shewn  to  him.  This  is 
a  subject  on  which  abuses  miij;ht  creep  in.  It  is  also  one, 
on  which  hurtful  mistakes,  and  unjust  complaints,  are  lia- 
ble to  occur.  Persons  from  a  distant  place,  differing  in  its 
customs  from  that  in  which  they  are  admitted  into  an  in- 
firmary, are  sometimes  apt  to  find  fault  with  the  provisions, 
and  their  complaints  will  always  be  more  or  less  soothed, 
when  they  are  informed  of  the  usages  of  the  country. 
Poor  persons  from  the  south  of  England  find  fault  with  the 
colour  of  their  bread  in  the  northern  hospitals,  though  fully 
as  wholesome  as  their  own.  When  the  reason  of  the  dif- 
ference is  pointed  out,  they  may  despise  tlie  customs  of 
the  place,  but  they  cease  to  harbour  the  idea  that  they  arc 
defrauded  of  a  right.  In  all  public  matters,  systematic  ex- 
planations compose  the  public  mind,  and  produce  a  charm- 
ing alteration  on  the  moral  aspect  of  society.  It  is  better 
to  cure  jealousy  by  intelligence,  than  to  suppress  it  by  in- 
culcating blind  confidence. 

Public  chanties  are  in  some  particulars  apt  to  operate 
unfavourably  on  the  moral  feelings  of  those  who  are  re- 
lieved. M'c  have  already  stated  the  encouragement  of  in- 
dolence as  one  of  these,  but  one  from  which  infirmaries 
arc  exempt.  Another  is  a  tendency  to  generate  a  depres- 
sing sense  of  dependence.  Some  attempt  lo  remove  this; 
by  teachini^  the  patients  to  look  on  such  relief  as  a  rit;ht  ra- 
ther than  a  favour, — a  notion,  which  is  considered  as  keeping 
erect  the  dignity  of  an  independent  mind.  Some  delicate 
distinctions,  however,  are  here  requisite  for  moral  prac- 
tice. Such  relief  must  not  be  considered  as  a  right  of  the 
same  indefeasible  kind  as  those  advantages  that  are  ob- 
tained by  a  man  at  tiis  own  expence.  The  duties  of  cha- 
rity are  of  such  a  nature,  that  their  limits  and  appropriate 
•Kcasions  do  not  admit  of  being  easily  defined.  They  re- 
'^uire  much  reflection  and  care  in  the  performance,  and  the 
oeglect  of  them  is  more  excusable  than  an  act  of  common 
injustice.  This  ought  never  to  be  forgotten,  otherwise  the 
^ierscn  n-ho  receives  charity   cherishes  unreasonable  ex- 


pectations. While  the  poor  man  applies  for  the  relief  pro- 
vided by  public  institution..-  with  a  mind  sensible  of  his 
claims,  he  must  be  taugnt  lo  recognize  the  spirit  of  active 
benevolence  in  others,  without  which  his  wants  could  not 
be  supplied.  If  he  does  not,  his  independence  degene- 
rates into  pertness,  ingratitude,  and  clamour.  When  mat- 
ters are  thus  cautiously  and  modestly  conducted,  the  moral 
feelings  both  of  rich  and  poor  are  improved.  The  rich 
find  that  tuey  are  relieving  persons  in  whose  situation  they 
may  afterwards,  by  tlie  reverses  of  human  affairs,  be  placed; 
thus  their  deeds  of  charity  remind  them  of  the  lot  of  mor- 
tality. Humbling  instances  of  such  reverses  fretiuently 
fall  under  the  observation  of  those  who  visit  infirmaries. 
They  are  also  made  to  reflect,  that  no  man  is  absolutely  in- 
dependent. The  rich  depend  on  the  poor  as  well  as  the 
poor  on  the  rich,  and  they  feel  that  their  deeds  of  charity 
are  only  acts  of  justice,  though  they  derive  in  the  eyes  of 
o.hers  a  merit  from  being  voluntarily  and  cheerfully  per- 
formed. 

For  the  sake  of  preventing  any  unnecessary  mortifica- 
tion that  might  occur,  as  well  as  dispensing  bounty  in  a 
Hiore  equitable  manner,  some  descriptions  of  patients  art- 
required  to  make  a  payment  in  the  name  of  board.  In 
some  cases  of  this  kind,  a  difference  has  been  made  in 
the  diet.  This  is  perhaps  injudicious.  The  diet  of  all 
ought  to  be  wholesome,  and  the  only  differences  allowed 
should  be  those  that  are  rendered  proper  by  the  state  of  the 
complaint.  Any  other  distinction  has  a  tendency  to  mor- 
tify the  more  helpless  of  the  patients,  unless  they  are  com- 
pletely separated. 

Moral  disadvantages  are  apt  to  arise  from  the  mixture 
of  opposite  characters.  The  virtuous  are  shocked  and 
made  unhappy  by  the  profligacy  of  the  vicious,  and  may 
afterwards  be  disposed  to  dissuade  others  from  entering 
such  houses  ;  while  the  young,  whose  habits  are  not  yet 
confirmed,  are  in  danger  of  being  corrupted  by  bad  com- 
pany. These  evils  are  most  apt  to  appear,  where  venereal 
patients  are  accommodated  promiscuously  with  others. 
Accordingly  this  has  been  in  a  great  measure  corrected, 
by  assigning  to  such  persons  distinct  wards,  and  prohibit- 
ing all  intercourse  between  them  and  others,  or  erecting 
separate  institutions  for  their  accommodation ;  such  as 
that  highly  beneficent  charity,  the  Lock  Hospital  in  Lon- 
don, which  holds  forth  to  the  diseased  children  of  vice, 
both  medicine  and  the  sedulously  employed  means  of  re- 
formation. Want  of  correctness  is  in  other  instances  kept 
down  by  a  system  of  domestic  superintendance.  A  per- 
son of  respectable  character  and  manners,  capable  of  ex- 
ercising due  authority,  is  selected  for  a  matron,  or  house 
governor.  This  is  particularly  necessary,  and  sometimes 
lequires  great  delicacy,  when  any  of  the  resident  medical 
officers  are  pupils,  and  young  men  addicted  to  pleasure, 
who  retiuire  control  for  the  prevention  of  abuses. 

These  charities  are  occasionally  liable  to  be  perverted 
by  the  persons  who  apply  for  relief.  They  are  sometimes 
abused  by  daring  impostors,  who  apply  under  the  guise 
of  distress  so  artfully  assumed  as  to  escape  detection. 
This  is  not  unfrequently  done,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  ob- 
taining temporary  support.  Hence  the  necessity  of  the 
utmost  circumspection  in  examining  the  symptoms  of  the 
patient,  and,  where  these  are  ambiguous,  practising  a  well- 
directed  policy  for  subjecting  them  to  a  full  probation. 
Suspicions  on  this  head  authorise  a  practitioner  to  abridge 
for  a  day  or  two  the  comforts  of  such  individuals, — a  mea- 
sure to  which  a  sick  man  will  submit,  as  intended  for  his 
recovery,  while  a  conscious  impostor  will  make  his  escape 
as  soon  as  possible. 

The  strictest  regulations  are  always  practised  for  pre- 
venting the  patients  or  their  friends  from  bringing  into  an 
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infirmary  any  provisions  or  articles  of  comfort,  except  such 
as  are  submitted  to  inspection,  and  for  totally  prohibiting 
the  introduction  of  spiritous  liquors.  Hubits  of  sobriety, 
ihoughifulness,  and  religion,  also  receive  the  usual  encour- 
agements, by  the  appointment  of  spiritual  overseers,  and 
the  regular  maintenance  of  religious  worship. 

The  difficulty  of  managing  all  these  complicated  con- 
cerns, and  the  great  labour  wiiich  is,  in  most  instances, 
bestowed  on  them,  ought  to  be  duly  appreciated  before  any 
complaints  are  uttered  against  the  imperfections  of  infir- 
maries. Nothing  is  more  hurtful  to  society  than  the  cen- 
sorious spirit  which  conceives  itself  authorised  to  mutter 
and  frown  on  every  occasion  on  which  a  colour  appears,  on 
a  superficial  glance,  for  pronouncing  the  words  injustice, 
partiality,  negligence,  or  others  stili  more  indignant.  This 
spirit  of  complaint  is  fostered  only  among  persons  wlio  do 
not  bestir  themselves  for  active  good.  Those  who  are  ex- 
perienced in  such  affairs  are  sensible  of  the  difficulty  both 
of  executing  justice  and  humanity  ;  and,  while  tiiey  do  not 
withhold  their  strictures  on  such  imperfections  as  appear, 
bring  them  fci  ward  in  the  true  spirit  of  social  benignity, 
and  thus  contribute  to  improvement,  without  generating 
displeasure. 

In  many  respects,  infirmaries  create  additional  comforts, 
and  cherish  additional  virtues  among  those  who  fall  under 
their  protection.  It  not  unfrequently  happens,  that  by 
bringing  individuals  into  the  notice  of  the  friends  of  hu- 
manity, they  have  proved  the  means  of  accomplishing  the 
moral  reformation  of  the  vicious,  and  on  other  occasions 
providing  encouragement  to  neglected  genius,  or  unsuc- 
cessful industry.  Employments  are  contrived  for  those 
patients  who  are  able  to  work  a  little.  They  sometimes 
assist  in  the  lighter  domestic  labours.  A  common  occu- 
pation among  them  is  that  of  preparing  surgeon's  lint 
from  old  linen.  They  thus  acquire  useful  dexterities, 
which  may  afterwards  promote  their  domestic  comfort,  and 
enable  them  to  administer  assistance  to  tlicir  neighbours 
in  private  life. 

One  article  of  comfort  and  of  cure  is  provided  in  infir- 
maries, which  is  a  powerful  remedy  in  many  cases  of  dis- 
ease, yet,  from  the  trouble  of  providing  it,  is  too  frequent- 
ly postponed  in  private  life,  and  is  inconvenient  even  for 
persons  in  decent  circumstances,  viz.  the  cold  and  warm 
bath,  especially  the  latter.  Being  always  ready  in  an  in- 
firmary, it  is  exhibited  at  those  times  which  are  most  suit- 
able to  the  patient,  or  at  such  regular  periods  of  the  day, 
that  the  due  preparation  of  the  patient  tor  it  is  always  well 
limed.  Thus  it  is  not  rendered  abortive  by  the  intervening 
of  sleep,  or  of  a  change  of  symptoms. 

While  the  more  humble  members  of  the  community  re- 
ceive direct  relief  from  infirmaries,  these  institutions  prove 
beneficial  to  society  at  large,  by  the  singular  advantages 
which  they  present  for  the  improvement  of  medical  know- 
ledge. Within  a  small  compass,  much  more  practice  can 
be  seen  by  a  medical  pupil,  than  by  going  round  among 
the  dwelling-houses  of  patients.  Thus  a  larger  portion  of 
Ills  time  may  be  devoted  to  reading  and  other  studies. 
W'ilh  all  the  trouble  and  time  he  could  expend,  it  would 
be  impossible  for  him  to  see  the  same  variety  in  private 
practice  as  at  an  infirmary.  He  not  only  sees  those  who 
are  under  the  care  of  the  physician  or  surgeon  whom  he 
follows :  every  extraordinary  case  within  the  walls  be- 
comes quickly  talked  of;  and  interesting  surgical  cases 
spontaneously  strike  the  eye.  The  establishment  of  clini- 
cal lectures  on  the  diseases  of  the  patients  gives  that  com- 
pletion to  the  knowledge  of  the  student,  which  can  only 
be  obtained  by  a  perfect  combination  of  the  theory  with 
:he  practice,  and  of  the  detail  of  practical  precepts,  with 
the  actual  exemplification  of  the  history  of  disease,  and  the 


changes  produced  by  remedies.  The  interests  of  the 
patient  are  not  sacrificed  to  the  object  of  medical  instruc- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  they  materially  promote  one 
another.  A  practitioner,  who  treats  his  patients  in  so  pub- 
lic a  manner,  and  lays  himself  under  the  pledge  of  explain- 
ing his  reasons  for  every  thing  tiiat  he  does,  and  for  everv 
omission,  solicits  new  motives  for  the  excitement  of  his 
diligence,  and  declines  to  screen  his  errors  under  those, 
ambiguous  pretexts  for  which  private  practice  furnisher 
so  ready  opportunities.  The  opening  of  the  bodies  of  de- 
ceased patients  is  another  advantage  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance in  the  conducting  of  infirmaries.  This  practice  has 
often  furnished  one  topic  of  unjust  clamour.  Dissections 
have  been  held  up  to  the  horror  of  the  public,  a;id  have 
been  mischievously  represented  as  the  ultimate  object  C 
the  medical  attendants  of  infirmaries.  This  is  highh 
absurd.  In  infirmaries,  as  in  private  life,  no  inspections 
of  bodies  are  made  without  the  consent  of  the  friends  oi 
the  deceased,  if  he  has  any  ;  and  none  are  made  different 
from  those  which  a  rational  man  would  invite  to  be  per- 
formed in  his  own  family.  When  this  is  the  case,  no  rea- 
son can  exist  that  should  prevent  the  performance  of  thii 
sacred  duty  to  the  living.  It  is  not  for  the  personal  grati- 
fication of  the  medical  profession;  it  is  for  their  instruc- 
tion and  usefulness  in  society  that  dissections  are  intended. 
The  barbarous  prejudices  which  existed  against  then^ 
among  the  ancients  retarded  the  progress  of  medicine, 
and  kept  it  in  a  state  of  comparative  inefficiency  for  manv 
ages.  Where  such  prejudices  still  prevail,  let  them  be 
submitted  to.  Let  medical  knowledge  continue  obscure 
and  stationary,  if  it  cannot  be  improved  without  shocking 
the  delicacy,  or  rousing  the  indignation  of  an  ignorant  age. 
But  let  those  who  are  superior  to  this  fastidiousness  use 
their  endeavours  to  open  the  eyes  of  others,  and,  in  a  par- 
ticular manner,  by  holding  forth  the  enlightened  examples 
of  fathers,  in  the  midst  of  their  parental  sorrow,  examin- 
ing with  their  own  eyes  and  hands  the  bodies  of  the  chil- 
dren whom  they  have  lost.  The  illustrious  Haller,  while 
he  commemorates  the  excellencies  of  a  deceased  son,  adds, 
as  a  circumstance  of  course,  that  he  gave  his  body  to  be 
dissected. 

The  seven  general  hospitals  of  the  metropolis,  viz,  St. 
Bartholomew's,  St.  Thomas's, Guy's,  the  London,  the  West- 
minster, St.  George's,  and  the  Middlesex,  contain  constant- 
ly about  1600  persons,  and  the  annual  number  admitted  is 
about  20,000. 

We  shall  in  this  article  take  some  notice  of  the  suc- 
cedaneous  means  which  have  served  to  complete  the  ob- 
jects for  which  infirmaries  arc  instituted. 

It  is  for  the  relief  of  strangers  and  persons  who  have 
no  permanent  home  that  their  utility  is  most  highly  con- 
spicuous. In  a  large  metropolis,  numbers  of  labourers 
and  artizans,  who  have  resorted  thither  for  employment, 
occupy  lodgings  at  weekly  payments,  which  they  cannot 
retain  when  sickness  deprives  them  of  their  earnings. 
Strangers,  also,  who  come  from  a  distance  for  a  tempo- 
rary purpose,  occasionally  fall  sick.  Such  are  the  poor 
Highlanders,  who  annually  migrate  to  the  south  of  Scot- 
land to  assist  in  the  harvest.  Many  of  these  obtain,  in  their 
casual  sickness,  a  cure  and  an  asylum  at  the  Infirmary  of 
Edinburgh,  and  are  justly  enumerated  among  the  most  in- 
teresting objects  of  public  sympathy. 

Yet  it  is  not  to  strangers  alone  that  these  instifutions  are 
adapted.  Many  persons,  who  are  domesticated  in  the 
places  where  infirmaries  are  situated,  fall  into  sickness  so 
overwhelming,  that  they  require  more  care  than  their  i-c- 
lations  at  home  can  bestow  on  them.  Thus  the  family  is 
not  only  deprived  of  the  fruits  of  the  industry  of  a  member 
who  has  fallen  sick,  but  Js  forcetl  to  renounce  part  of  i?t 
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usual  earnings  in  attending  on  this  person.  For  these  cases, 
infirmaries  furnish  a  most  seasonable  relief. 

There  arc,  however,  cases  of  a  different  description,  for 
which  they  arc  not  suitable.  Poor  persons  are  often  afflict- 
ed with  slight  complaints,  which  require  medical  care  to 
prevent  them  from  becomini;  dangerous,  but  to  wliom  re- 
moval from  their  own  houses  is  not  necessary,  and  would 
even  prove  injurious,  by  preventing  ihcm  from  following 
their  usual  occupations.  This  is  frequently  the  case  with 
the  fathers  and  mothers  of  families,  whose  domestic  duties, 
as  well  as  iheir  other  exertions,  are  of  great  importance  to 
society.  Tor  such  persons  dispensaries  arc  formei!,  at 
whii  h  advice  and  medicine  are  given  to  patients  who  at- 
tend on  stated  days.  Many  of  these  arc  too  poor  to  pur- 
chase medical  attendance,  though  able  to  make  a  scanty 
provision  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  Tiiere  are  other  pa- 
tients whose  complaints  are  so  tedious,  that  tlicy  could  not 
be  retained  in  infirmaries,  without  occupying  the  place  of 
others  wlio  are  capable  of  receiving  greater  benefit.  There 
are  some  diseases  for  which  infirmaries  are  positively  im- 
proper, as  they  require  the  free  air,  the  varied  scenery  and 
exercise  of  the  country,  and  may  receive  all  the  direction, 
and  all  the  medicine  they  need,  by  occasionally  repairing 
to  a  dispensary.  The  case  is  similar  with  the  aged  poor, 
labouring  under  complaints  which  admit  of  no  radical  cure. 

Poor  children,  wlu-n  they  fall  sick,  rc(iuive  such  a  de- 
gree of  care  as  an  infirmary  does  not  afi'ord.  and  their  pa- 
rents usually  object  to  the  removal  of  tliem  from  their  own 
immediate  superintendence.  Tlie  necessities  of  this  de- 
scription of  patients  are  not  yet  in  most  places  sufficiently 
provided  for.  In  Philadelphia  there  is  a  society  of  bene- 
volent females,  who  provide  attendance  in  a  separate  place 
for  the  children  of  the  poor,  even  when  in  health,  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  enable  the  mothers  to  follow  some  species 
of  industry.  One  of  their  expedients  fur  the  abridgment 
of  labour  is,  to  have  large  cradles,  consisting  of  fourteen 
or  sixteen  subdivisions,  each  of  which  admits  a  child, 
so  that  the  attention  of  rocking  them  can  be  paid  by 
one,  while  the  opportunities  of  industry  are  aflurded  to  the 
mothers  in  the  same  house  in  which  their  children  are  thus 
provided  for.  Similar  apartments  might  be  assigned  to 
the  nursing  and  the  medical  attendance  of  sick  children. 
With  regard  to  children  who  are  able  to  walk,  the  sugge  - 
lions  of  Mr.  Owen  of  Lanark  Mills,  for  consulting  their 
comfort  and  good  behaviour,  in  a  systematic  and  abridged 
manner,  might  be  advantageously  applied  to  the  formation 
of  an  institution  for  the  cure  of  their  diseases.  All  the  in- 
stitutions now  mentioned  will,  like  infirmaries,  be  liable, 
in  the  fiist  instance,  to  abuses;  and  the  means  of  obviating 
these  will  gradually  occur,  in  proportion  as  the  facts  be- 
come known. 

Dut  many,  even  of  adult  patients,  can  neither  be  relieved 
by  infirmaries  nor  dispensaries.  For  this  reason  schemes 
of  more  extended  charity  have  been  attempted,  amounting 
to  a  regular  gratuitous  attendance  of  the  sick  poor  at  their 
own  houses.  This  would  have  appeared  at  one  time  a 
plan  of  impracticable  magnitude  ;  and  it  must  be  confess- 
ed, that  the  enterprize  of  those  who  undertake  to  execute 
it  is  sometimes  in  danger  of  being  defeated  by  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  means  which  can  be  provided,  cspeciUly  as 
many  apply,  besides  those  who  are  unable  to  provide  for 
themselves.  It  is  scarcely  possible  in  any  place  to  find 
well-educated  men,  who  ;ire  supported  by  medical  prac- 
tice, in  sufficient  number  for  so  much  labour;  and  the 
characters  of  those  who  are  connected  with  public  charities 
will  not  allow  them  to  admit  into  ibeir  body  any  who  are 
in  this  respect  of  a  decidedly  inferior  rank.  By  efforts  of 
this  nature,  however,  much  good  has  undoubtedly  been 
done.     It  still  remains  a  desideratum  in  medical  charities 


to  provide  for  this  object,  consistently  with  the  interests 
of  the  medical  attendants,  and  with  the  liinilation  of  their 
duties  to  such  a  scale  of  moderation  as  is  compatible  with 
cheerful  perseverance.  Alter  the  funds  are  provided  for 
furnishing  medicines  for  such  institutions,  it  would  be  de- 
sirable to  provide  salaries  for  the  medical  attendants,  not 
indeed  adequate  to  their  trouble,  but  servnig  as  an  acknow- 
ledgment tor  their  labour,  and  a  partial  preservative 
against  ultimate  disgust  in  the  execution  of  their  duty. 
This  object  would  be  well  wuriliy  of  the  sepaiate  consider- 
ation of  those  prosperous  individuals  who  have  it  in  con- 
templation to  ditvote  part  of  their  riches  to  charitable  pur- 
poses, either  in  the  form  of  donations  or  bequests.  It  is 
most  like  to  be  duly  appreciated  by  medical  men  who 
have  acquired  a  fortune  in  the  exercise  of  their  profession, 
which  tliey  are  disposed  to  dedicate  to  public  uses. 

Some  of  the  miseries  accompanyinjj  the  sickness  for 
which  the  poor  are  admitted  into  infirmaries,  do  not  come 
within  the  limits  of  these  charities,  and  the  relief  of  Ihetn 
might  be  too  burdensome,  both  for  the  attention  and  the 
funds  which  they  would  require.  To  these,  in  some  in- 
stances, the  atteiuion  of  ■the  humane  lias  been  directed,  and 
the  task  of  afiortiing  relief  has  been  made  a  separate  ob- 
ject. An  association  was  formed  in  London  in  1791,  under 
the  designation  of  the  Samaritan  Society,  which  attached 
itself  to  the  London  Hospital.  The  singular  utility  of  this 
laudable  institution  will  be  best  shown,  by  describing  the 
views  of  its  founders,  as  exhibited  in  their  first  address  to 
the  public. 

"  Observations  i)rove,  that  there  is  distress  in  hospitals 
calling  on  humanity  for  consideration,  that  cannot  be 
brought  within  the  provisions  of  those  valuable  institu- 
tions, 

I.  Poor  servants  who  have  been  obliged  to  quit  their 
places  and  go  into  hospitals,  when  dismissed  cured,  but 
yet  in  a  weak  state,  have  frequently  no  friend  to  receive 
them,  or  place  wherein  to  lay  their  heads  securely,  till  they 
are  reinstated  in  service. 

II.  Many  young  females,  who,  through  distress,  have 
pawned  or  sold  their  clothing,  when  raised  from  the  bed 
ot  sickness,  might  be  saveU  from  ruin  by  proper  assist- 
ance. 

III.  Many  within  the  walls  of  an  hospital  suffer  the  great- 
est anguish,  on  account  of  tlieir  families  at  home  starving 
for  want  of  the  wages  of  their  laliour. 

IV.  Patients  from  remote  parts  of  this  kingdom,  when 
discharged  from  hospitals  in  a  low,  lame,  or  incurable  con- 
dition, fretiuently  know  not  whither  to  go,  or  what  course 
to  take,  for  avoiding  worse  evils  than  have  befallen  them. 
And  foreigners,  under  similar  circumstances,  experience 
at  least  as  great  hardships. 

V.  Many  a  languishing  fellow  creature,  it  is  reasonably 
supposed,  might  be  saved  by  the  opportune  benefit  of  fresh 
air  for  oidy  a  few  days. 

VI.  Tiie  efficacy  of  the  waters  of  Bath,  where  there  is 
an  hospital  for  paupers,  and  of  the  sea,  would  probably  pre- 
serve the  lives  of  many,  who  are  unable  to  defray  the  Imlc 
expence  of  a  journey. 

VII.  In  cases  of  mutilation,  various  services  might  be 
rendered  the  suflerers  towards  gaining  a  livelihood. 

VIII.  Patients  are  frequently  without  change  of  linen, 
so  essential  to  cleanliness,  and  consetiuently  both  to  their 
own  continued  health,  and  the  safety  of  those  with  whom 
they  may  live. 

IX.  Instances  occur  of  blindness  in  persons  remote 
from  their  parishes  and  friends,  in  which  the  distress 
might  be  greatly  alleviated  by  proper  assistance  at  their 
departure. 
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X.  Cases  of  rupture  frequently  occur,  iVom  sudden 
causes,  requiring  trusses." 

After  these  observations,  they  give  tlieir  opinion,  that 
such  objects  will  be  best  fulfilled,  by  a  supplementary  in- 
stitution of  this  kind  attached  to  euch  hospital. 

This  society  was  now  regularly  organized,  and  proved 
extremely  beneficial,  as  appeared  by  their  report  in  1795,  in 
which  it  \?as observed,  that  they  had  extended  their  bene- 
fiis  to  a  great  number  of  instances  of  distress,  compre- 
hending nearly  all  the  cases  enumerated  in  their  first  ad- 
dress, and  found  that  much  evil  might  be  prevented,  and 
much  good  done,  at  little  expence,  by  help  thus  seasona- 
bly supplied.  They  were  then  enabled  from  experience 
to  recommend,  in  the  strongest  terms,  the  formation  of 
other  societies  on  a  similar  plan.  One  other  has  at  least 
been  formed,  which  is  attached  to  St  George's  Hospital. 

Under  the  denomination  of  infirmaries,  we  shall  also 
notice  institutions  which  embrace  only  one  important  de- 
partment of  the  same  general  object.  The  most  conspi- 
cuous place  is  due  to  those  intended  for  the  treatment  of 
contagious  fevers,  and  which  have  been  called  Fever  Hos- 
pitals, or  Houses  of  Recovery.  These  accomplish  ends 
of  peculiarly  extensive  utility  at  comparatively  little  ex- 
pence.  The  objects  whom  they  patronize  are  generally 
in  the  most  deplorable  state,  and  are  relieved  as  speedily 
as  the  nature  of  their  cases  will  admit.  The  attendance 
required,  which  would  exhaust  the  strength  and  the 
means  of  support  of  their  domestic  friends,  is  given  gra- 
tuitously in  the  best  possible  manner;  and  the  spreading 
of  infection  through  the  rest  of  the  family,  and  its  calami- 
tous diffusion  through  a  populous  neighbourhood,  are  pre- 
vented. 

In  consequence  of  the  investigations  made  by  Dr  Hay- 
garth  of  Chester,  and  other  eminent  physicians,  into  the 
laws  of  the  contagion  of  various  fevers,  especially  typhus  and 
scarlatina,  it  was  found  that  the  dissemination  of  these  dis- 
eases depended  chiefly  on  deficient  ventilation,  and  on  the 
promiscuous  contact  of  the  healthy  with  the  sick,  through 
the  medium  ot  clothes  and  various  other  soliil  substances, 
which  is  always  most  apt  to  happen  whc-re  cleanliness  is 
neglected,  and  that,  when  measures  are  taken  to  prevent 
such  communication,  the  infection  loses  iti  virulence  by 
dilution  and  decomposition. 

The  first  hoiise  of  recovery  was  established  at  Man- 
chester. In  that  populous  town,  a  large  proportion  of  I'.ie 
working  classes  live  in  confined  dwellings,  are  slovenly  in 
their  domestic  habits,  and  in  their  morals  dissolute  and  in- 
temperate. Fevers,  when  once  introduced,  used  to  spread 
rapidly  from  house  to  house,  and  from  one  neighbourhood 
to  another,  till  the  families  even  of  the  wealthier  ranks 
were  ultimately  assailed.  Occurrences  of  this  sort,  from 
their  great  frequency,  excited  much  general  alarm,  and, 
when  the  physicians  sketched  a  plan  for  the  suppression 
of  these  evils,  their  representations  met  with  a  ready  at- 
tention among  the  public  spirited  inhabitants. 

In  the  year  1795,  a  fever  prevailed  at  Ashton-under- 
Line,  which  had  been  introduced  by  a  patient  from  Man- 
chester. On  that  occasion,  a  tL-mporary  institution,  on  the 
plan  of  a  fever  hospital,  was  formed  at  Ashton.  This  ex- 
ample animated  the  inhabitants  of  Manchester  in  the  same 
cause.  A  plan  was  drawn  up  by  Dr  Fe>-riar,  containing 
his  matured  views  of  this  subject,  which  he  had  atten- 
tively studied,  and  in  which  his  zeal  was  deeply  engaged. 
He  pointed  out  the  following  fertile  sources  of  fever 
among  the  poor  :  1.  Crowded  lodging-houses  ;  2  Dwell- 
ings in  cellar  stories,  which  were  damp  and  ill  ventilated; 
and,  3.  Cotton  mills,  which  were  kept  close,  warm,  and 
crowded  with  people.  The  advantages  he  pointed  out  that 
would  arise  from  a  house  of  recovery  were,  That  air  and 


convenience  wou.d  be  better  consulted,  proper  nurses 
would  be  provided,  and  the  spreading  of  the  infection  ar- 
rested. Thii  measure  was  noi  at  first  readily  acquiesced 
m  by  all.  It  was  conceived  that  the  brmgiug'  of  many  in- 
fected persons  under  one  roof  would  render  that  place  a 
focus  of  contagion,  which,  in  any  popi.lous  quarter  of  the 
town,  would  be  pregnant  with  danger.  That  prejudice, 
however,  was  in  a  sliort  time  removed.  The  point  ol  doc- 
trine which  had  been  previously  ascertained  by  the  learn- 
ed was  gradually  impressed  on  others  by  experience,— 
that,  w  hen  several  persons  are  brought  together  in  a  well 
yentibted  place,  the  efuuvia  emanating  Irom  each  patient, 
instead  of  uniting  with  those  from  others,  are  dissipated 
by  the  qualities  of  the  air,  and  by  the  means  employed  ; 
whereas,  in  ill  ventilated  private  dwellings,  the  bad  air,  in 
which  the  people  habitually  live,  cherishes  and  rapidly 
disseminates  the  contagion  generated  by  a  single  case.  In 
the  proposed  institution,  the  attention,  and  the  whole  con- 
duct of  the  nurses,  were  to  be  placed  under  the  best  in- 
spection. The  access  of  unnecessary  visitors  was  to  be 
prohibited,  and  the  visits  of  near  relations  prevented 
trom  becoming  dangerous,  by  the  enforcement  of  precau- 
tionary regulations  in  the  mode  of  their  intercourse  with 
the  sick.  The  clothes  of  the  patients  were  to  be  stripped 
off  as  soon  as  they  were  brought  into  the  house,  put  im- 
mediately into  water,  and  afterwards  well  purified.  The 
patients,  while  under  treatment,  were  to  wear  clothes  be- 
longing to  the  institution,  and  dismissed  in  their  own 
clothes,  now  in  a  clean  state. 

The  patrons  of  this  institution  formed  themselves  mto 
a  Board  of  Health,  which  watched  over  the  sources  of  in- 
fection, and  encouraged  the  people  to  give  them  the  ear- 
liest inlormation  of  every  appearance  of  fever.  This 
board  also  actively  propagated  all  that  information  requi- 
site for  promoting  the  general  health,  which  was  derived 
trom  the  most  enlightened  sources. 

The  patrons  of  the  Manchester  Infirmary  co-operated 
cordially  with  the  Board  oi  Health.  Poor  persons  under 
fever  had  been  formerly  attended  at  their  own  houses  by 
the  physicians  of  that  mui.ificent  charity  ;  and  a  facility 
was  thus  afforded  to  the  o!)ject  in  view,  as  these  gentle- 
men, who  were  the  best  judges  of  the  case,  were  to  be 
authorised  to  send  such  patients  to  the  House  of  Reco- 
very. The  means  of  conveyance  were  provided,  all  unne- 
cessary delay  was  thus  prevented,  and  orders  were  even 
given,  when  it  was  thought  proper,  to  have  the  houses 
from  «hich  the  p-.itients  were  taken  white-washed  and 
thoroughly  purified. 

In  1796,  the  House  of  Recovery  of  Manchester  was  on 
these  principles  first  established,  at  a  time  when  fevers 
were  extremely  prevalent,  and  the  numbers  of  febrile  pa- 
tients, attended  by  the  physicians  of  the  infirmary,  were 
on  the  increase.  In  a  few  weeks,  these  began  to  be  di- 
minished, and  the  average  number  of  fevers  in  that  town 
has  continued  ever  since  to  be  m.uch  smaller  than  former- 
ly. In  the  first  year,  they  were  reduced  lo  j7,  having 
been  226  in  the  year  preceding  ;  and.  of  these  57.  several 
were  brought  from  the  suburbs,  the  fevers  of  which,  in 
the  preceding  year,  were  not  included  in  the  226. 

One  advantage  of  this  institution  was,  thai  a  spirit  of  co- 
operation on  the  part  of  the  owners  of  cotton  manufacto- 
ries was  excited,  and  the  health  of  their  work  people  be- 
came much  more  than  formerly  the  su''jcct  of  study. 

It  was  also  found  that,  of  those  who  were  seized  with 
fever,  a  larper  proportion  now  recovered,  the  medical  prac- 
tice being  materially  aided  by  the  attendance  and  the  com- 
forts which  this  institution  provided.  "  A  clean  bed,  a 
quiet  ward,  an  attentive  nurse,  ..nd  the  frequent  visits  of 
the  physician,  were,"  as  Dr  Ferriar  observes,  "  so  many 
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medicines  to  a  poor  creature,  who  otherwise  had  been  lan- 
euishing  in  a  damp  cellar,  or  in  a  garrei,  exposed  to  the 
injuries  of  the  weather,  amidst  the  neglect  and  confusion 
of  a  wretched  family,  clamorous  from  hunger,  or  brutal 
from  debauchery." 

Some  time  intervened,  after  the  first  establishment  ot 
this  institution,  before  it  was  placed  on  a  scale  sufTicienily 
ample  to  comprehend  all  the  cases  that  occuired  in  Man- 
chester and  its  environs.  But,  alter  this  was  accomplish- 
ed, the  result  was,  according  to  Ferriar,  that  the  medical 
faculty  of  the  infirmary  felt  themselves  complete  masters 
of  the  disease.  "  Epidemic  typhus,"  says  this  author,  m 
the  third  volume  of  his  Medical  Histories  ajid  Kefictions, 
published  in  1810,  "  is  now  unknown  to  us,  while  it  has 
been  raging  in  some  of  the  neighbouring  towns." 

Institutions  of  the  same  kind  have  been  formed  in  Lon- 
don, Dublin,  Liverpool,  and  several  other  populous  towns. 
The  principles  on  which  these  arc  lounded  arc  the  same 
which  have  been  enumerated,  and  the  efi'ccts  which  have 
been  produced  by  them  correspond  to  those  of  the  parent 
institution  in  Manchester. 

In  houses  of  recovery,  one  part  is  appropriated  exclu- 
sively to  scarlatina.  In  Manchester  there  is  a  ward  for 
this  purpose,  under  the  same  roof  with  those  for  typhus, 
but  entering  by  a  separate  outer  door,  that  the  contagion 
of  this  disease,  which  is  peculiarly  difficult  to  be  decom- 
posed or  dissipated,  may  be  prevented  from  attacking  the 
other  patients  or  their  attendants. 

In  London,  a  small-pox  hospital  has  been  long  establish- 
ed, by  which  similar  attention  is  given  to  patients  under 
that  disease,  and  the  contagion  is  prevented  from  spread- 
ing, as  it  might  otherwise  do.  The  important  object  of 
inoculation  has  been  comprehended  by  the  same  institu- 
tion, first  the  variolous,  and  latterly  the  vaccine.  See  In- 
oculation. 

Among  infirmaries  limited  to  particular  diseases  may 
be  mentioned,  with  applause,  lunatic  hospitals,  (sec  Insa- 
nity,) lying-in  hospitals,  hospitals  for  syphilis,  as  the 
Lock  hospital  in  Loudon  ;  the  hospital  for  diseases  of  the 
eye ;  and  the  cancer  ward  of  the  Middlesex  hospital. 
The  laws  of  these  institutions  are  founded  on  the  same 
principles  as  those  of  other  infirmaries,  with  such  varia- 
tions in  their  application  as  arc  adapted  to  the  nature  of 
the  particular  objects  to  which  they  are  directed.  Bang's 
Selecta  Diarii  .Yosocomii  Ha/niensis  {Prt/ace.)  Iberti,  Ob- 
servations generates  sur  les  Hofiitaux.  Highmore's  Pietas 
I.ondinensis.  Blizard's  Suggestions  for  the  Imfirovement 
of  Hos/iitals.  Cross's  Sketches  of  the  Medical  Schools  of 
Paris.  Roux's  J^'arratine  of  a  Journey  to  London.  I'ev- 
riar's  Medical  Histories  and  Reflections.  Haygarih  on  the 
Prevention  of  Infectious  Fevers.  Clark's  Collection  of  Pa- 
lters on  Fever  IVards.  Proceedings  of  the  Manchester 
Board  of  Health.     (//.  D.) 

INFL.\MMADLE  Air.  Sec  Hydrogen,  in  the  arti- 
cle Chemistry. 

INFL.'\MM.\TION      See  Medicine. 

INFLEXION,  or  Diffraction  of  light,  is  a  property 
of  light,  in  consequence  of  which  coloured  fringes  are 
produced,  both  without  and  within  tlie  shadow  of  bodies 
piaced  in  a  divergent  beam  of  attenuated  light.  These 
fringes  are  not  pnduccd,  as  has  always  been  supposed,  by 
the  action  of  the  body  near  which  the  light  passes,  but 
arise  from  the  constitution  of  light  itself.  In  our  article 
Op  lies,  this  curious  subject  will  be  treated  at  considera- 
ble length. 

INFLUENZA.     See  Medicine. 

INK,  a  liquor  used  for  printing  or  writing.  The  colour 
chiefly  wanted  for  these  purposes  is  black  ;  and  the  prin- 
cipal properties  of  good  ink  are,  deepness  of  colour,  dis- 
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tinctness,  and  durableness.  The  vehicle  employed  for  pro- 
ducing adhesion  of  the  colour  to  the  substance  on  which 
it  is  impressed  difl'ers  according  to  the  instrument  em- 
ployed in  forming  the  lines.  It  is  chiefly  on  this  account 
that  printing  ink  and  writing  ink  are  of  so  different  com- 
position. VVe  shall  describe  the  modes  of  making  the  bes*. 
inks  of  these  two  kinds,  and  then  the  different  coloured 
inks,  and  the  compositions  known  by  the  name  of  sympa- 
thetic inks,  which  last  are,  on  the  whole,  more  curiouv 
than  useful. 

Printing  ink  is  a  mixture  of  black  carbonaceous  matter 
and  oil,  and  makes  a  near  approach  to  black  paint.  It  re- 
quires, however,  some  difl'erence  of  mechanical  proper- 
ties. Paint  is  fixed  by  drawing  a  brush  in  lines  along  the 
substance  to  which  it  is  applied.  But  printing  ink  is  made 
to  adhere  by  a  pressure,  without  superficial  motion.  It  re 
quires  to  be  more  tenacious  and  hard,  but  less  tough  and 
greasy  than  paint.  This,  and  the  other  qualities,  arc  com- 
municated to  it  by  a  proper  choice  in  the  kind  of  oil,  and 
by  the  preparation  of  boiling.  Linseed  and  nut  oil  are  the 
most  suitable.  The  latter  is  the  fittest  for  black  ink  ;  but 
the  boiling  imparts  to  it  a  brownness,  which  injures  the 
brightness  of  red  ink.  The  other  oils  dry  too  slowly,  and 
inks  made  of  them  come  off  and  smear  the  paper,  or  the 
oils  sink  into  its  substance,  so  as  to  surround  the  lette: 
with  a  yellow  stain. 

The  oil  is  boiled  in  a  pot  large  enough  to  hold  at  leasr 
half  as  much  more,  to  prevent  boiling  over.  While  boil- 
ing, it  is  constantly  stirred  with  an  iron  ladle  ;  the  surface 
also  is  kindled,  and  allowed  to  burn  for  half  an  hour,  in 
order  to  consume  and  separate  more  completely  the  in- 
flammable parts  on  which  the  greasiness  chiefly  depends. 
Alter  the  burning  is  extinguished,  it  is  allowed  to  boil 
some  time  longer.  A  thick  kind  is  made  for  use  in  hot 
weather,  and  a  thinner  for  cold.  Both  go  under  the  name 
of  varnish.  The  thick  varnish  is  known  to  be  of  tlie  due 
consistence,  when  it  draws  into  threads  between  the  fin- 
gers like  weak  glue.  It  is  viscous,  like  a  soft  resinous 
juice.  A  proportion  of  turpentine  or  rosin  is  boiled  along 
with  it,  to  give  it  body,  and  increase  its  drying  quality ; 
some  add  a  quantity  of  litharge.  But  as  these  admixtures 
render  it  extremely  difficult  to  cleanse  the  types,  it  is 
much  better  to  employ  varnish  which  has  acquired  the 
same  property  merely  by  age. 

The  colouring  matter  generally  employed  is  lamp  black, 
two  ounces  and  a  half  to  sixteen  ounces  of  the  varnish.  They 
are  ground  together  like  paint.  It  is  probable  that  the 
varnish  has  acquired  by  the  preparation  a  gummy  quality, 
and  loses  in  part  its  oily  constitution,  a  change  which 
gives  it  the  property  of  adhering  to  wetted  paper.  The 
substance  left,  when  dried,  is  tough  and  flexible,  and  little 
disposed,  either  to  mix  again  with  oil,  or  wiili  water.  The 
gummy  and  oily  matter  were  thought  by  Dr  Lewis  to  be 
so  proportioned,  as  to  defend  one  another  in  some  degree 
against  the  menstruum  of  each. 

The  preparing  of  printer's  ink  is  a  very  delicate  ait,  and 
hence  is  in  the  liands  only  of  a  few.  The  ink  used  in  all 
parts  of  Great  Britain  is  made  in  London.  That  which  is 
used  in  France  is  somewhat  different,  and  hence  the 
French  typography  difTers  from  the  Biitish.  It  has  a  bril- 
liancy and  distinctness  which  we  cannot  imitate,  except  by 
using  the  article  prepared  in  France.  Differences  of  opin- 
ion exist  as  to  whether  these  properties  are  advantages  or 
not.  Some  complain  of  them,  as  accompanied  with  a  daz- 
zling effect. 

Ink  used  for  printing  from  engravings  by  the  rolling 
press,  must  have  less  of  the  adhesive  qualities,  and  a  great- 
er degree  of  yielding  softness  ;  it  must  easily  run  into,  and 
fill  the  hollow  lines  in  the  copper-plate,  and   at   the  same 
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time  be  easily  wiped  off  the  polished  suifacc  of  the  plate, 
previously  lo  the  taking  of  the  impiesiion.  The  peculiar- 
ity in  the  manipulation  of  the  varnish  consists  in  i;iving  it 
less  boiling  than  that  which  is  to  be  used  for  type  ink. 
Lamp  black  is  improper  for  engraver's  ink,  as  it  commu- 
nicates to  it  an  inconvenient  toughness.  The  charcoal  black- 
ing, such  as  that  called  German  or  Frankfort  black,  sup- 
posed lobe  procured  from  burnt  vine-twigs,  or  kernels  of 
fruits  and  wine  lees,  is  in  highest  reputation,  as  more  free 
from  griitiness  than  the  ivory  black  of  this  country. 

'i'he  preparing  ot  engraver's  ink  does  not  require  the 
same  delicacy  with  that  of  printing  ink.  The  black,  indeed, 
requires  to  be  well  chosen  ;  but  when  this  is  done,  every 
engraver  mixes  up  his  own  ink,  whicli  is  not  the  case  wiui 
the  printer. 

Our  common  writing  ink  is  a  substance  of  a  totally  dif- 
ferent kind,  both  in  its  colouring  matter,  and  its  menstruum. 
The  colouring  matter  is  a  tcnuious  substance,  formed  by 
prccipilatiiig  iron  from  a  saline  solution,  by  tlie  gallic  acid 
and  lanniri,  and  the  vehicle  is  water,  slightly  impregnated 
with  a  mucilage.  But,  though  this  is  the  radical  principle 
on  which  ink  is  made,  the  pieparing  of  good  ink  requires 
considerable  nicety  in  the  cliuice  of  materials,  as  well  as 
skill  in  the  manipulation.  Although  any  salt  of  iron  would 
give  a  dai  k  precipitate,  when  treated  with  astringent  mat- 
ter, the  only  one  which  gives  a  good  black  is  the  sulphate, 
and  the  only  form  of  astringent  which  answers  is  the  gall 
nut.  It  is,  indeed,  often  improved  by  conjoining  it  with  a 
little  logwood.  It  has  been  observed  that  many  inks  are 
liable  to  become  pale,  or  to  disappear. 

The  learned  and  laborious  Dr.  Lewis  instituted  a  series 
of  minute  experiments,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
just  proportion  of  the  different  ingredients,  and  obtained 
some  interesting  chemical  results.  He  found  that  equal 
parts  of  this  salt,  and  of  blue  or  Aleppo  galls,  gave  an  ink 
which,  though  of  a  good  black  when  first  used,  became 
yellowish  brown  when  the  writing  was  kept  for  a  moderate 
time  ;  that  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  the  sulphate,  the 
inks  were  less  durable  in  colour;  and  that  those  in  which 
the  galls  were  in  excess  were  most  durable.  Thus  it  ap- 
peared that  the  galls  were  the  most  perishing  article  in  iiik 
after  it  is  applied  to  tl'.e  paper,  and  therefore  ought  to  be 
in  largest  proportion;  that  a  durable  ink  should  contain  at 
least  tliret  parts  of  galls  for  one  of  the  sulpliate  of  iron  ; 
but  when  much  above  this  proportion,  they  render  the  co- 
lour too  p..!e. 

The  degree  of  dilution  of  ink  admits  of  considerable  lati- 
tude. The  fullest  and  blackest  colour  is  produced,  when 
the  water  is  just  sufficient  to  cover  the  powdered  ingredi- 
ents. But  40  or  50  ounces  of  water  to  one  ounce  of  the 
metallic  salt,  and  three  of  galls,  make  an  ink  sufficiently 
black  for  common  purposes.  Distilled  or  rain  water  was 
foimd,  by  Lewis,  preferable  to  common  water.  But  white 
wine  formed  a  blacker  ink  than  water,  and  vinegar  fornicd 
.  ;ie  still  blacker  than  wine.  Spirit  injured  the  colour,  and 
'  ccasioned  a  precipitation  of  part  of  tno  colouring  matter. 
A  decoction  of  logwood  instead  of  water  improved  both 
'!ie  beauty  and  the  deepness  of  the  black.  A  piece  of  iron 
vept  in  ink  for  a  length  of  time  after  it  is  made,  improves 
;:s  colour,  probably  by  uniting  with  the  sulphuric  acid  dis- 
'■ngaged  I'V  the  galls.  In  order  to  give  ink  a  greater  con- 
-istence,and  enable  it  better  to  keep  the  colouririg  matter 
suspended,  gurn  arable  is  added,  and  it  probably  preserves 
the  black  niattcr  in  a  stale  of  greater  tenuity,  preventing,  by 
its  mechanical  (lualilici:,  the  attraction  of  cohesion  iVom 
forming  that  matter  into  larger  panicles,  and  thus  preserv- 
ing it  nearer  a  slate  of  solution  than  it  wnild  otherwise  be. 
riie  gum  also  prevents  it  from  spreading  on  the  paper.  A 
greater  bodv  of  colour  is  thus  collected  on  each  stroke,  and 
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the  writing  retains  its  blackness  much  longer  than  when 
none  is  added.  A  common  addition  is  sugar  ;  but  its  only 
good  quality  is  that  of  communicating  a  shining  gloss  lo 
the  writing.  It  renders  the  ink  more  tedious  in  drying, 
and  a  sufficient  glossiness  is  obtained  by  the  gum  alone. 
Dr.  Lewis  found  that  the  addition  of  other  metallic  substan- 
ces which  had  been  sometimes  recommended,  such  as  sul- 
phate of  zinc  or  of  copper,  injured  ultimately  the  quality 
of  the  ink  ;  and  that  the  galls  ought  to  be  linely  powdered, 
and  not  merely  bruised,  as  some  had  directed. 

The  recipe  of  Dr.  Lewis,  deduced  from  his  numerous 
trials  for  making  good  ink,  was,  one  ounce  of  powdered  sul- 
phate of  iron,  oiie  of  powdered  logwood,  and  one  of  gum, 
with  three  of  powdered  galls,  and  a  quart  of  white  wine  or 
vinegar,  although  water  will  serve  common  purposes. 
These  ingredients  are  to  be  put  in  a  glass  or  other  conve- 
nient vessel  not  metallic,  and  the  mixture  shaken  four  or 
five  times  a-day.  In  ten  or  twelve  days  it  will  be  fit  for 
use,  and  sooner  if  in  a  warm  situation  ;  but  it  continues  for 
a  long  time  to  improve  if  left  without  decantation.  When 
it  is  separated  from  the  powdery  residue,  it  ^vill  be  kept  in 
a  good  state  with  greater  certainty,  if  soma  broken  galls, 
freed  from  the  fine  powder,  and  some  pieces  of  iron,  are  put 
in  it.  Iron,  however,  is  the  only  metal  which  it  is  safj  to 
retain  in  contact  with  ink.  Leaden  or  copper  vessels,  when 
used  for  containing  it,  become  dissolved  by  its  acid  ingre- 
dients, and  part  of  the  iron  is  precipitated.  This  fact  ap- 
peared an  anomaly  during  the  prevalence  of  the  doctrines  of 
elective  affinity,  as  explained  by  Bergman.  As  iron  pre- 
cipitates other  metals  from  their  solutions,  it  appeared  con- 
trary to  all  chemical  principles  to  suppose  that  these  other 
metals  were  capable  of  precipitating  iron.  But,  since  the 
investigations  of  Berthollet  have  imparted  a  new,  and  in 
some  respects  more  correct,  light  to  the  doctrines  of  che- 
mical affinity,  we  acknowledge  that  the  acid  exerts  a  simul- 
taneous attraction  for  both  metals,  and  dissolves  a  propor- 
tion of  each,  depending  on  their  relative  affinities.  These 
precautions  relating  to  ink  were  clearly  laid  down  by  Dr. 
Lewis  as  the  result  of  practical  experience,  wiiile  the  doc- 
trines of  Berthollet  were  as  yet  unknown,  and  in  that  state 
of  science  such  precautions  appeared  inexplicable;  but,  in 
its  present  state,  they  are  recognised  as  furnishing  a  beauti- 
ful illustration  oi"  them. 

In  order  that  ink  may  be  more  durable  in  the  manuscript, 
the  paper  may  be  advantageously  dipped  in  a  solution  of 
galls;  this  obviates  the  fading  on  the  back  of  the  paper; 
i.  e.  in  the  part  lo  which  ihe  ink  has  sunk  deepest,  where 
that  change  is  most  apt  lo  commence.  Dr.  L^wis  found 
this  to  be  very  effectual  in  his  experiments.  Others  have 
recommended  that  the  [japcr  should  be  dipped  in  prussiate 
of  poiassa,  which  makes  any  tendency  to  change  of  colour 
to  coi.sist  in  the  acquisition  of  a  deep  and  rich  blue  tint. 

But  as  this  species  of  ink,  after  the  best  prc:paration,  is 
apt  to  decay,  Dr.  Lewis  made  attempts  to  form  one  of  still 
more  durable  materials.  He  found  that  a  composition  of 
black  carbonaceous  matter,  such  as  lamp  black,  with  var- 
nish, and  half  the  weight  of  a  thick  mucilage  of  gum  arable, 
formed  an  ink  which,  though  it  was  easily  rubbed  out  with 
water  on  conmion  paper,  proved  in  every  rcspccl  durable 
when  applied  with  a  pen  to  bibulous  paper.  The  manu- 
scripts of  the  aiicieiits  were  written  wilh  lamp  black  and 
gum  ;  and  the  Cliinesc  use  a  similar  composition  for  all 
their  writings,  the  s  ime  which  is  scm  to  Europe  under  the 
name  of  China  ink,  v.  hi.:h  they  ajjply  with  a  stiff  hair  pen- 
cil, fixed  in  the  end  of  a  reed.  When  vinegar  is  used  in- 
stead of  water  in  tempering  it,  the  ink  sinks  deep.r  into  the 
paper.  Dr.  Lewis  ingeniously  suggested,  as  an  improve- 
ment, the  union  of  tlie  ancient  with  the  mo:lern  nicthod, 
by  adding  a  small  portion  of  the  ancient  composition,  or  of 
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Indian  ink,  to  our  common  ink.  In  this  cnse,  cotton  must 
be  used  in  the  ink-stand,  to  prevent  the  settling  of  the  black 
powder. 

These  methods  are  sufficient  to  secure  every  advantage, 
\Therc  ihe  cflacing  of  manuscripts  is  not  done  by  design. 
Hut  it  has  become,  in  recent  limes,  an  object,  on  many  oc- 
casions, to  guard  against  frauds  ot  obliteration.  '1  hese  are 
more  easilv  executed  since  the  discovery  of  llie  oxymuria- 
tic  acid,  and  its  power  in  eflacing  all  inks  made  ol  the  gal- 
lic acid,  or  vegetable  astringents,  with  iron.  For  prevent- 
ing the  possibility  of  this,  when  it  is  dreaded,  an  admixture 
of  lamp  black  or  other  burnt  carbonaceous  mailer  is  el- 
feclual,  and  ought  to  be  in  larger  proporiion  than  on 
other  occasions.  Finely  ground  indigo  is  recommended  by 
some  along  with  the  lamp  black.  Others  employ  finely 
levigated  manganese,  and  others  a  solution  of  itidigo  in  coii- 
cenuatcd  sulphuric  acid.  The  editor  of  the  Annales  des 
.Irts,  vol.  ii.  p.  106,  observes,  that  the  common  ink  may  be 
rendered  incapable  ol'  being  discharged  by  any  action  which 
the  paper  can  withstand,  if,  instead  of  water,  the  expressed 
juice  of  green  vegetables  be  used,  such  as  the  latliyrus,  the 
tambucus  nigcr,  or  common  grass. 

Indian  or  China  ink,  being  an  ai  tide  possessed  of  valuable 
properties,  experiments  were  made  by  Dr.  Lewis  to  ana- 
lyze and  to  imitate  i(.  He  found  that  the  adhesive  ingredient 
in  it  was  an  animal  glue,  and  he  formed  very  good  imitations 
of  it  by  means  of  glue  and  lampblack.  The  superior  delicacy 
of  the  imported  article  seems  to  depend  on  the  black.  It  brings 
different  prices,  according  to  its  fineness;  and  this  depends  on 
the  kinds  of  oil  from  which  it  is  produced.  Various  oils  are 
turned  in  that  country,  in  chambers  made  for  the  purpose. 
Du  Halde  gives  three  receipts  lor  this  composition,  on  Chi- 
nese authority.  In  one  of  them,  the  conglulinating  ingre- 
dient is  gum  tragacanlh  ;  this  must  have  formed  an  ink  dif- 
ferent from  that  brought  to  us  from  China.  In  another  it 
is  thin  size,  and  in  a  third  the  size  is  mixed  with  a  decoc- 
lion of  certain  vegetables,  which  probably  impart  no  quali- 
ty excepting  smell. 

Indelible  ink,  for  marking  linen,  without  being  liable  to 
obliteration  by  washing,  is  merely  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  sil- 
ver, with  which  the  letters  are  traced  after  the  part  to  be 
written  on  has  been  dipped  in  a  soluiion  of  soda,  and  dried 
w  ilh  a  strong  heat. 

Inks  of  various  colours  may  in  general  be  made  by  using 
a  strong  decoction  of  the  ingredients  used  for  dying,  mixed 
with  a  little  alum  and  gum  arable. 

Red  ink  from  an  infusion  of  logwood. 

Green  ink  from  a  solution  ol  acetate  of  copper,  with  gum 
arable  and  while  sugar. 

Bluf;  ink  from  indigo,  ground  with  white  of  eggs,  and 
brought  to  the  due  consistence  by  water. 

Yellow  ink  from  an  infusion  of  crocus,  wilh  alum  and 
gum  arable. 

Sympathetic  ink  is  a  substance  wilh  which  writings  may 
be  formed,  which  are  invisible  till  they  are  subjected  to 
some  process,  which  immediately  renders  the  whole  dis- 
tinct. This  purpose  was  fulfi.lcil  among  ihe  ancients  by 
means  of  milk,  or  some  other  viscous  substance,  wliich 
•was  tendered  legible  by  means  of  soot  thrown  overlhe  writ- 
ing ;  part  of  it  adhering  wherever  the  lines  were  drawn, 
while  from  every  other  part  it  was  blown  enlirely  off. 

There  are  some  articles  employed  for  this  purpose, 
which  are  rendered  visible  by  the  addition  of  a  substance 
which  acts  chemically.  The  materials  of  writing  ink  may, 
for  example,  be  employed  in  a  separate  state.  Invisible 
words  may  be  first  written  with  a  soluiion  of  the  sulphate 
of  iron.  If  a  rag,  dipped  in  a  decoction  of  galls,  be  drawn 
ever  them,  they  become  immediately  legible.  If  this  be 
afterwards  rubbed  over  with   sulpiiuric   acid,  it  is  efl"aced. 


But  the  application  of  a  saturated  solution  of  potassa  will 
make  it  re-appear  like  yellow  writing. 

The  golden  sympalhetic  ink  consists  of  a  solution  of  gold 
in  nitro-muriatic  acid,  diluted  with  six  times  its  quantity  of 
water.  Letters  traced  with  this  are  invisible  ;  but  when  a 
similar  solution  of  tin  is  applied  to  them,  the  writing  ap- 
pears in  the  form  of  beautiful  purple  letters.  Nitromuria- 
tic  acid  is  now  capable  of  effacing  them,  and  the  re-appli- 
calion  of  the  muriate  of  tin  will  restore  them.  Letters 
made  wilh  the  muriate  of  gold,  indeed,  become  spontane- 
ously visible  when  exposed  to  the  air.  This,  however,  re- 
quires several  days,  and,  if  kept  closely  shut  up,  they  re 
main  invisible  for  two  or  three  months.  The  acid  evapo- 
rates, and  leaves  a  violet  oxide  or  submuriate.  Nitrate  oi 
silver  affords  invisible  letters,  which  become  black  by  long 
exposure. 

'l"here  are  many  sympathetic  inks  which  are  rendered 
visible  by  exposure  to  a  fire.  Solutions  of  muriate  of  am- 
monia, and  various  other  neutral  salts,  act  on  paper  by 
means  of  heat,  in  such  a  way  as  adapts  them  to  this 
use  ;  but  the  letters  become,  in  process  of  time,  confused 
and  illegible. 

Tne  best  sympathetic  inks  are  those  made  from  ores  of 
arsenic,  bismuth,  or  cobalt.  Diluted  nitric  acid  is  poured 
on  arsenic  ore,  and  afterwards  carefully  decanted,  treated 
with  nearly  half  the  quantity  of  dried  muriate  of  soda,  and 
evaporated.  Letters  or  figures  formed  with  this  are  invi- 
sible till  held  near  a  fire,  which  renders  them  visible,  and  of 
a  beautiful  bluish  green  colour.  This  disappears  again 
when  it  is  removed  from  the  fire.  Alum,  with  the  sulphate  of 
soda,  used  instead  of  muriate  of  soda,  renders  the  substance 
red.  Borate  of  soda,  or  nitrate  of  potassa,  also  makes  the 
letters  appear  red. 

The  nitro-muriate  of  cobalt  forms  a  similar  ink,  which 
appears  on  exposure  to  heat,  and  disappears  in  the  cold. 
The  heat  applied  to  it,  however,  must  not  exceed  a  cer- 
tain strength,  otherwise  the  letters  become  permanently 
visible  both  in  heat  and  cold.  These  inks  are  employed 
for  making  amusing  landscapes,  in  which  the  trees  ac- 
quire a  summer  foliage  as  often  as  they  are  brought  near 
a  fire. 

A  sympathetic  ink  may  be  obtained  from  fresh  urine, 
evaporated,  then  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  and  saturated 
with  ammonia  or  its  carbonate.  Lines  drawn  with  this  be- 
come visible,  of  a  fine  red,  on  exposure  to  a  gentle  heat. 
Sulphate  of  zinc  applied  to  them  gives  them  a  rich  yellow. 
This  ink  must  be  applied,  however,  immediately  after  it  is 
formed.  It  becomes  deteriorated  in  so  short  a  time  as 
twenty  minutes.     (//.  D.) 

INLAND  Navigation.  See  Navigation  Inland. 
INN,  Valley  of,  a  valley  of  Switzerland,  in  the  canton 
of  the  Grisons,  bounded  on  the  north-west  by  the  moun- 
tainous chain  of  Septimen,  Julien,  Scaletta,  Fluela,  Varai- 
na,  and  Salvretta  ;  to  the  west  by  the  Maloggia  ;  and  to  the 
south-east  by  the  chain  of  Bernina.  It  extends  eighteen 
leagues  in  length,  from  north-east  to  south-west,  and  is 
traversed  throughout  by  the  river  Inn.  This  valley  is 
named  Kngadme  in  German,  and  in  the  language  of  the 
country  iing-iarfiTia,  which  some  etymologists  conceive  may 
be  derived  trom  words  signifying  the  head  of  the  Ocn  or 
Inn.  It  is  one  of  the  richest  and  most  beautiful  in  Swit- 
zerland, and  is  divided  into  two  portions,  the  Higher  and 
Loiucr  Kngadinc. 

As  the  valley  of  the  Inn  belongs  to  the  primitive  Alps, 
and  lies  in  a  high  situation,  the  climate  is  rude  during  a 
long  part  of  the  year  ;  but  almost  every  different  quarter 
has  a  different  climate.  Winter  continues  nine  months, 
and  the  inhabitants  can  seldom  dispense  with  fire  in  their 
apartments  in  the  course  of  the  other  three.  The  sun  is 
never  oppressive  :  a  week  seldom  elapses  without  hoar- 
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frost  during  the  warmest  weather  ;  and  sometimes  the  hot- 
test day  is  succeeded  by  freezing  in  the  night.  Snow  fre- 
quently falls  in  June  or  July  :  the  lakes  freeze  from  the 
end  of  November  until  the  month  of  May,  and  snow  lies 
five  or  six  feet  deep.  Earthquakes,  nevertheless,  are  fre- 
quently felt,  the  shocks  proceeding  in  a  direction  from  east 
to  west. 

The  river  by  which  the  valley  is  watered  rises  in  a  small 
lake  called  Lungin,  or  Lugin,  behind  the  mountain  Septi- 
men,  and  is  at  first  called  the  water  of  Oen.  It  falls  into 
the  lake  of  Sils,  at  Siglio  ;  leaving  which,  it  is  united  to  a 
much  larger  torrent,  descending  fiom  the  glacier  Muretto, 
where  several  geographers  place  the  source  of  the  Inn. 
After  being  enlarged  by  a  multitude  of  streams,  and  pass- 
ing througli  the  valley  to  Thupf,  it  rolls  its  waters  across 
the  plains  of  Bavaria.  At  Parsan  it  unites  with  the  Da- 
nube, there  a  much  less  considerable  river,  when  it  loses 
its  own  name  for  that  of  the  other.  The  Inn  is  a  beautiful 
limpid  stream,  characterized  by  fine  and  picturesque  sce- 
nery. There  are  twelve  small  lakes  in  the  valley  of  the 
Inn,  and  twenty-live  lesser  valleys  terminate  within  its 
boundaries. 

The  Higher  Engadine  extends  seven  leagues  in  length, 
from  Mount  Maloggia  to  Mount  Casanna  ;  but  its  level 
ground  is  only  from  a  quarter  to  half  a  mile  in  breadth.  It 
universally  presents  the  appearance  of  having  been  hol- 
lowed out  by  the  action  of  tlie  waters.  It  is  traversed  by 
primitive  beds  of  calcareous  stone  and  gypsum,  and  con- 
tains argil  of  all  colours. 

The  Lower  Engadine  extends  eleven  leagues,  from  Brail 
to  Pont  St  Martin,  and  is  more  fertile  and  populous  than 
the  former.  Many  thick  forests  of  pine  clothe  the  valley  ; 
and  the  southern  sides  of  the  Lower  Engadine  are  cover- 
ed by  those  of  fir,  from  which  constant  supplies  are  drawn 
for  the  salt-works  of  the  Tyrol.  Barley  is  the  only  grain 
which  is  cultivated.  Legumes  succeed  well ;  but  there 
are  few  fruits,  and  the  climate,  in  general,  is  not  favourable 
to  vegetation.  The  bread  baked  here  is  made  to  last 
three,  or  even  six  months,  and  is  thence  extremely  hard. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  valley  are  of  agreeable  physiog- 
nomy, laborious,  active,  and  in  a  comfortable  condition. 
Those,  however,  of  the  Higher  Engadine,  are  represented 
as  superior,  in  every  thing,  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Low- 
er Engadine.  They  dwell  in  several  villages,  of  which 
Soglio  is  computed  to  be  at  the  height  of  6300  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  All  the  villages  of  the  high  district 
contain  good  inns,  those  of  the  lower  district  are  not  equal- 
ly so.  Agriculture  is  prosecuted  to  a  much  greater  ex- 
tent in  the  latter,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  manufactures  of 
any  importance.  A  particular  essence,  known  by  the  name 
of  s/iirit  of  iva,  is  distilled  from  a  plant  which  is  much 
prized  in  Italy  for  its  musky  and  aromatic  odour,  and  the 
plant  itself  is  exported,  in  considerable  quantities,  to  Saxo- 
ny and  France,  for  the  saine  purpose.  The  population  of 
the  valley  is  annually  decreasing,  and  luxury  is  making 
rapid  advances.  There  is  a  considerable  preponderance  of 
iemales,  ])robably  horn  the  resources  ofi'ered  for  the  en- 
lerprize  of  the  males  being  too  limited  ;  whence  they  have 
to  perform  many  of  the  offices,  which  would  more  natural- 
ly fall  to  the  province  of  the  other  sex. 

Most  of  the  Protestant  clergy  of  the  canton  are  natives 
of  the  Engadine;  and  the  Protestant  religion  is  professed 
throughout  the  valley,  except  by  the  community  of  Ta- 
rasp.  The  adminislialion  of  justice  is  better  in  the  High 
than  in  the  Low  Engadine,  wnere  the  judges  are  accused 
of  too  great  a  propensity  to  severe  punishment,  and  re- 
sorting loo  readily  to  torture.  Likewise,  it  is  said,  that 
the  laws  are  very  defective,  and  law  suits  tedious  and  ex- 
pensive.    Emigrations  are  not  so  general  from  the  former 


as  the  latter.  Tiic  natives  repaired  to  Venice  in  great 
numbers  from  the  thirteenth  century  ;  and,  in  the  year 
1614,  several  thousand  shoemakers,  all  from  the  valley, 
were  found  in  that  city.  But  their  entrance  into  the  V^c- 
netian  states  was  prohibited  in  1766,  since  which  lime  ma- 
ny have  principally  followed  the  occupation  of  confeclion- 
crs.  Carrying  their  industrious  habits  to  other  countries, 
some  are  enabled  to  return,  with  considerable  profils,  lo 
pass  their  old  age  at  home. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  valley  have  sometimes  participa- 
ted in  the  political  disquiets  of  the  neighbouring  nations. 
All  their  villages  were  burnt  by  the  Austrians  in  1721  and 
1722,  and  the  valley  became  nearly  deserted.  Five  years 
later,  the  Austrians  were  expelled  by  the  Duke  De  Rohan: 
and  the  inhabitants  enjoyed  profound  peace  until  the  re- 
cent revolutionary  wars  which  have  agitated  Europe.  A 
French  army  having  passed  the  frozen  lakes  in  1799,  took 
possession  of  the  valley,  in  the  course  of  the  aggressions  oi 
their  government  ;  and  in  Switzerland  several  conflicts  en- 
sued betwen  them  and  the  Austrians,  by  whom  they  wers 
finally  driven  out  in  the  year  1801.     (c) 

INOCULATION,  in  Medicine,  the  artificial  produc- 
tion ol  an  infectious  disease  by  morbific  matter,  brought  in 
contact  with  the  animal  fibre.  This  is  practised  for  the 
sake  of  inducing  a  milder  form  of  disease  than  that  whicii 
is  the  general  consequence  of  casual  infection,  and  for  pro- 
tecting the  constitution  against  future  attacks  of  the  same 
disease. 

Inoculation  has  been  performed  for  the  sake  of  experi- 
ment, in  various  diseases  which  are  known  lo  attack  the 
human  frame  only  once,  but  in  none  with  that  marked  suc- 
cess which  has  taken  place  in  small-pox.  Wherever  it 
has  been  practised,  it  has  greatly  diminished  the  mortality 
arising  from  that  disease  ;  and  hence  has,  for  nearly  a  cen- 
tury, been  in  general  use  as  a  preventive  of  its  dangerous 
forms. 

Inoculation  comprehends  some  of  the  most  curious  phe- 
nomena of  physiological  and  pathological  science,  and 
therefore  becomes  interesting,  both  in  a  scientific  and  a 
practical  view.  We  do  not  know  all  the  causes  of  the  dif- 
ferences in  degrees  of  mildness  of  the  same  disease.  Phy- 
sicians are  most  generally  inclined  to  ascribe  tlicm  to  pre- 
vious differences  in  the  slate  of  the  constitution  of  the  per- 
son affected.  It  could  not  have  been  concluded,  and 
scarcely  even  surmised  a /iWon,  that  a  difference  in  the 
mode  in  which  the  morbific  matter  was  applied,  would 
have  in  this  respect  any  marked  effect.  Far  less  could  it: 
have  been  supposed,  that  matter,  in  a  fixed  and  m.oist 
state,  brought  in  contact  with  an  exposed  living  part, 
would  have  produced  a  disease  milder  than  that  which  is 
generated  by  dry  contagion,  casually  applied  to  the  cuti- 
cle or  volatile  effluvia  inhaled  in  respiration.  These  points 
of  doctrine  aie  only  known  in  consequence  of  continual  ex- 
perience. It  might  be  expected,  that  some  extension  of 
the  knowledge  of  this  law  of  contagion  might  enable  us 
to  insure  to  the  attendants  of  the  sick  a  mild,  rather  than 
a  severe  form  of  other  contagious  diseases,  where  one  or 
the  other  is  unavoidable  ;  but  as  yet  we  know  nolliing 
more  than  the  gross  facts  connected  with  inoculation  as  ac- 
tually practised.  Even  a  plausible  rationale  of  the  well 
known  result  is  a  desideratum  in  medical  science.  It 
might  be  ascribed  to  the  minuteness  of  the  quantity  of  mat- 
ter introduced  ;  but  this  is  hardly  a  probable  theory,  and 
does  not  seem  in  perfect  accordance  with  some  other  facts 
altending  the  communication  of  contagious  diseases.  But 
it  is  highly  satisfactory  to  find,  that  llie  beneficial  effects 
of  inoculation  are  so  undoubted  and  so  extensive  in  ex- 
empting society  from  the  incursions  of  one  of  the  most 
desolating  diseases,  or  reducing  the  mortality  of  it  with- 
Qq2 
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in  an  incomparably  narrower  compass.  Ii  will,  iherefore, 
be  interesiint;  to  lake  a  retrospect  of  the  liistory  of  this  va- 
luable discovery. 

The  small-pox  had  prevailed  fur  several  centuries  in  ci- 
vilized Europe,  before  inoculation  was    (generally  known. 
It  is  not,  however,  one  of  the   most  ancient  diseases.     It 
was  not  known  to  Hippocrates,  nor  any  of  the  old  (ireek 
or  Roman  authors.     It  is  first  mentioned  by  the  Arabians, 
after  the  cstablishtncnl  of  the  Maliomtdaii  religion.     The 
mode  and  principles  of  iis  production  must,  like  all  other 
points  of  tlie  same  kind,  rtniuin  to  us  unknown,  and  Ihe 
formation  of  conjectures  on  such  a  subject  is  a  Iruilless  ap- 
plication of  inventive  ^;enius.     The  existence  of  it  cannot 
be  traced  farther  back  than  to  the  siege  of  Alexandria  in 
640.  But  whether  it  originated  among  the  besieged  Egyp- 
tians or  tiuir  Arabian  invaders,  is  not  known.    Wc  are  in- 
deed tolrl  that   traces  of  it   have  been  found    in  soine  Chi- 
nese wiitings  of  much  more  ancient  date,  and  also  in  some 
of  the  sacred  books  of  the  Gcnloos;  but  these  accounts  are 
too  general  to  prove  tlie  liigh  aniiiiuiiy  of  the  disease,  and 
are  equally  unworthy  of  coi.fidencu  with  the  fanciful  com- 
ments by  which  a  simihir  testimony  has  been  extorted  front 
the  Jewish  writeis.     The  oidy  accounts  worthy  of  being 
listened   to  aie  those  in  which   this  disease  is  said  to  have 
attacked  the  army    of  tlic  Arabian  and  Abyssinian  Chiis- 
tians  at  the  siege  of  the  pagan  city  of  Mecca,  in  522,  about 
the  time  of  the  birth  of  Mahomet.     But  it  was  certainly 
unknown  to  the  most  intelligent  writers  till  the  siege  ol 
Alexandria  by  the  Saracer.s.     The   history  of  its  subse- 
quent ravages  was  but   imperfectly  recorded.     We  only 
find  occasional  traces  of  them.     Circumstances  of  that 
kind  arc  often  oinittcd  in  the  historical  page,  but  we  have 
enough  to  show  that  this  was  one  of  the  most  formidable 
diseases  to  which  society  was  exposed.     Many  persons  of 
distinction  are   casually  mentioned   as  having  fallen  vic- 
tims to  it.     The  time  of  its  first   introduction    into  Bri- 
tain is  not  precisely  known,  but  both   here,  and  in  every 
other  country,  it  has  been  peculiarly  destructive  when  it 
made  its  first  appearance.     It  is  said  to  have  been  import- 
ed to  Europe  by  the  crusaders  ;   but   it  appears  to  have 
been  of  much  earlier  introduction.    In  1520,  it  first  visited 
some  provinces  of  South  America,  and  proved  fatal  to  one 
half  of  the  inhabitants.     In   Europe  it  continued  to  be,  till 
the  last  century,  the  principal  risk  to  which  human  life  was 
exposed  at  an  early  age. 

About  that  time  the  practice  of  inoculation  first  excited 
public  attention.  But  this  preventive  had  been  previously 
known  and  resorted  to  in  confined  districts  in  difi'erent 
countries.  The  discovery  of  it  must  have  been  entirely 
fortuitovis,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  want  of  any  analogy 
between  its  clTectsarid  all  the  facts  previously  known,  pre- 
vented the  attention  of  medical  men  from  being  duly  di- 
rected to  it.  Hence  it  was  for  several  ages  uncUr  the  ma- 
nagement of  poor  old  women,  and  other  ignorant  persons. 
After  inoculation  had  been  introduced  into  London  in  1724, 
and  excited  much  general  conversation  as  a  fireign  inven- 
tion, it  was  found,  (to  the  great  surpiize  of  the  learned,) 
that  it  had  been  known  in  South  Wales  as  far  back  as  tra- 
dition could  be  tracetl.  And  it  was  a  remarkable  circum- 
stance, that  it  had  there  been  conmumicalcd  artificially, 
under  the  denomination  of  buying  the  small  pr,x,  exactly 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  Afiica  and  Turkey.  When  thus 
bought,  a  quantity  of  the  matter  was  nd)bed  on  the  skin,  or 
inserted  by  pins  infected  with  it.  Sometimes  dry  variolous 
crusts  were  held  in  the  palm  of  the  hand.  In  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland  it  was  artificially  comminiicated,  for  many 
ages,  by  tying  worsted  threads  contaminated  with  the  mat- 
ter round  tlie  wrists  of  children  ;  and  it  was  supcrstitiously 
imagined  that  it  would  not  produce  the  desired  effect  un- 


less piirchnsrd  for  a  piece  of  money,  or  some  other  article, 
however  tnfli'ig,  in  oxcliange.  This  was  the  case  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Italy,  France,  Germany,  Denmark,  aiid  Swe- 
den. In  China  it  seems  to  have  been  practised  for  morj 
than  200  years,  and  still  longer  in  Ilindostan.  The  Chi- 
nese performed  inoculation  by  introducing  dried  pustules 
with  aromatiis  into  the  nosliils,  a  method  less  successful 
th  'n  tliat  which  has  been  in  general  use  in  oilier  countries. 
In  Hindostan  this  (peration  was  practised  by  a  pi<rticular 
tribe  of  Brahmins,  by  ineans  of  a  slight  puncture,  ovei 
which  they  tied  a  rag  impregnated  with  variolous  matter, 
accompanying  the  operation  with  superstitious  observan- 
ces. 

In  1701,  inoculation  liaving  been  previously  in  frequent 
use   among  the    po'ir   Greeks  of  European  Turkey,  was 
adoptecl   by  the   higher  classes  in  consequence  of  a    very 
mortal  small-pox   which  then  prevuilcd  at  Constantinople. 
The  knowledge  of  thi-.   fact   was  circulated  in  England  i:i 
1716,  bv  a   paper  from  P)larini,  published   i;i  the   Ph'doso- 
filiical  Transactions.,  and    by   Mr.   Kennedy,  in   an  essay  oii 
external   remedies.     But  tliu   subject  was  nioic  generally 
impressed  on  the  public  mind  by  one  of  the  letters  of  La- 
dy Mary  Woitley  Montague,  written  from  Adiianople,  foi 
the  purpose  of  introducing  this  useful    invention  into  her 
native   country.     That  celebrated   lady   had  the  operation 
performed  on  her  own  son.     It    was  in   1721  that  it  was 
first  attempted  among  persons  of  education  in  England. 
Dr.  Jacob  de  Castro  and  Dr.  Harris  exerted   themselves 
to  recommend  it.      We  must,  however-,  consider  the  la- 
dy   now    mentioned    as    having    the    chief   merit  of  the 
introduction    of    inoculation    into    Britain.      It    did    not 
meet  with    a    ready    adoption    among    the    generality  of 
medical  men,  who  were  rather  inclined  to  despise  it  on  ac- 
count of  the  obscure  origin  of  the  invention,  and  the  pro- 
gress of  it  was  somewhat  unsteady.    It  was  forsoine  years 
forgotten  from  mere  indifference,  or  held  in  dicad  in  con- 
sequence of  the  remonstrances  of  eloquent  and  plausible 
adversaries.     The  inoculators  were  sometimes  assailed  by 
the    most    formidable    invective.     Mistakes   occasionally 
arose  among  them  in  consequence  of  the  imperfection  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  subject  under  which  they  for  some 
time  laboured.     Mr.   Maitland,  for  instance,  maintained 
that  tlie  inoculated  small-pox  was  incapable  of  transmitting 
infection,  and    he  encouraged  persons  indiscriminately  to 
handle   children    under  llie   inoculated   disease,  in  conse- 
(luence  of  w  hicli  some  received  it  in  a  severe  or  fatal  form. 
Advantage  was  taken  of  such  occurrences  to  misrepresent 
the  whole  motives  of  the  advocates  of  inoculation;  and  the 
Climes  of  mercenary  cruelty,  and  downright  murder,  were 
imputed  to  them.     A  few  theologians  united  their  intem- 
perate denunciations  to  swell  the  general  outcry.     In  per- 
forming this  imaginary  duty,  the   Rev.  Mr.   Massey  main- 
tained, '•  that  the  cutaneous  disease  of  Job   was  produced 
by  inoculation  fronr  the  hands  of  the  devil,  and    that  the 
whole  art  was   of  inRrn^l  invention."     One  of  its  most 
powerful  opponents  was  Dr.   Wagstaffe,  physician  to   Si. 
Bartholomew's  hospital,  w  hose  high  character  for  learning 
and  professional  practice  gave   vtncommon   weight  to  hi^ 
opinions.     He  condemned  it  on  account  of  the  uncertainly 
of  the  consequences,  drawn  from  facts  which  had  appeared 
oidy  in  one  sort  of  climate.     He  denounced  it  as  contia- 
<lictory  to  reason,  and  maintained  that,   though  some  who 
were  inoculated  took  the  disease  in  a  moderate  form,  others 
were  either  not  affected,  or  so  slightly,  that  no  security 
could   be   expected  against  a  future  attack,   while  others 
had  it  in  the  most  alarming  and  dangerous  form,  and  died 
under  it.     He   denied  its  power  in  securing  the  constitu- 
tion against  the   disease  in   future.     He  condemned  it   as 
keeping  up  a  focus  of  contagion  from  which  much  danget 
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toothers  proceedtd.  lie  look  advaiitagc  of  the  dissensions 
existing  ainonijits  abettors,  as  evincing  that  their  positions 
were  unworthy  of  confidence.  Some  cases  occurred  in 
which,  after  the  inoculated  small  pox,  the  disease  was  said 
to  have  been  received  by  casual  inlcclion.  These  gave  rise 
to  much  clamour  againsv  the  inoculated  disease  as  an  inef- 
fectual security,  though  ihey  were  generally  found,  on  fair 
inquiry,  to  \>e  cases  ofchick.cn  pox.  The  argument  was, 
on  the  whole,  enveloped  in  mu.h  confusion,  till  Dr.  Jurin 
fixed  the  alteiuion  of  the  public  on  the  two  important  poiiils 
in  dispute,  which  vvei  e  capable  of  being  brought  to  the  test 
of  experience,  and  which,  if  established,  were  sufficient  to 
supersede  all  theoretic  reasoning,  and  all  religious  scru- 
ples. He  first  detailed  the  niulllplicd  fjcts,  whicli  shewed 
that  the  inoculated  smallpox  secured  the  constitution 
against  the  disease  in  future,  and  then  those  which  proved 
that  the  hazard  of  inoculation  was  much  less  than  that  of 
the  natural  small  pox.  He  stated,  that  the  whole  number 
of  deaths,  in  London,  for  forty  years  back,  was  903.798,  of 
which  65,079  were  occasioned  by  the  natural  small- pox, 
shewmg  that  more  than  one-fourteenth  part  of  mankind 
died  of  this  disease;  and  as  some  must  have  died  without 
having  had  the  sniall-pox  in  any  form,  he  concluded,  from 
a  judicious  calculation,  that  of  those  wlio  were  seized  with 
small-pox,  two  in  seventeen,  or  nearly  one  in  nine,  died. 
But,  by  some  actual  inquiries  into  the  history  of  numerous 
families,  it  appeared  that  the  natural  small-pox  was  fatal  to 
one  patient  in  five  or  six,  while  those  who  died  of  the  ino- 
culated disease  were  only  one  in  60.  In  the  years  1721, 
1722,  and  1723,474  persons  were  inoculated  in  England,  of 
whom  9  died.  In  1724,  the  number  inoculated  was  only 
40,  of  whom  one  died.  In  the  following  year,  when  the 
natural  small-pox  was  very  prevalent,  and  very  mortal, 
151  were  inoculated,  and  in  the  following  year  105,  making 
256  in  these  two  years,  of  whom  4  died.  In  the  next 
two  years  only  124  inoculations  took  place.  Thus,  dur- 
ing the  first  8  years  of  inoculation,  897  persons  were  ino- 
culated. From  statements,  it  appears  that  845  of  these 
had  true  variolous  pustules,  and  13  an  imperfect  eruption; 
in  39  no  disease  was  produced  by  the  virus,  and  17  were 
suspected  to  have  died  of  the  inoculated  disease.  From 
domiciliary  visits,  it  wis  discovered  that  of  18,229  per- 
sons who  had  been  affected  with  the  natural  small-pox, 
SOOS  had  died  of  i',  i.  e.  one  in  six  ;  wliercas  the  deaths  by 
inoculation,  granting  the  utmost  contended  for  by  its  ad- 
^crsa^ies,  did  not  exceed  1  in  50. 

Inoculation  was  first  practised  in  Scotland  in  1726  at 
Aberdeen,  on  eleven  persons,  by  Mr.  Maitland,  who  had 
come  home  fiom  Turkey;  and,  as  one  of  these  cases  pioved 
fatal,  a  violent  prejudice  arose  against  it,  in  consequence 
of  which  it  was  for  20  years  after  this  discontinued  in  that 
part  of  the  country.  At  Dumfries,  it  was  practised  first  in 
i733,  during  the  prevalence  of  a  malignant  variolous  epi- 
demic ;  but  in  other  parts  of  Scotland  it  was  not  adopted 
;ill  about  the  year  1753. 

In  Ireland,  it  was  first  introduced  in  1723  by  Mr  Hall, 
surgeon  in  Dublin,  who  inoculated  16  persons.  Other  9 
opeiations  were  pei formed  about  the  same  time,  and  cf 
these  the  nun)ber  that  died  was  three, — a  circumstance  of 
a  discouraging  tendency. 

In  England,  inoculation  declined  duiingthe  twelve  years 
after  1726,  i.e.  till  1738.  It  was  now,  however,  making 
•"onsidtrable  progress  in  the  transatlantic  world.  The 
popish  missionaries  introduced  it  among  the  aborigines  of 
South  America,  to  whom  the  natural  small- pox  was  highly 
desiiuctive.  In  1738,  when  a  fatal  epidemic  prevailed  in 
Soutli  Carolina,  in  consequence  of  infection  imported  in  a 


slave  ship  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  Mr  Moubray, surgeon, 
introduced  inoculation,  and  perlormed  it  on  450  persons. 
He  was  followed  by  Dr  Kirkpairick  and  some  others,  so 
that  the  number  of  the  inoculated  soon  amounted  to  about 
1000.  Among  these  there  were  eight  deaths.  Dr  Kirk- 
patrick  published,  in  London,  an  essay  on  inoculation,  in 
the  year  1743.  The  piactice  was  soon  after  introduced  at 
Philatklphia,  and  in  some  of  the  West  India  islands,  wliere 
it  proved  still  more  successful  in  checking  the  progress  of 
a  fatal  epidemic.  The  accounts  of  this  success  contri- 
buted to  the  revival  of  inoculation  in  England  in  1731, 
and  the  subsequent  years.  Serjeant  Ranby  had,  in  1751, 
inoculated  1000  persons.  The  wiitings  of  Dr.  Mead 
and  Dr.  Frewen  had  considerable  weigiu  on  the  side  of 
inoculation. 

In  1746,  a  scheme  was  proposed  by  some  public  spirit- 
ed characters,  among  whom  were  several  persons  of  high 
rank,  for  a  hospital  for  the  reception  of  patients  casually 
affected  with  small-pox,  and  another  for  inoculating  the 
poor.  This  was  immediately  opened,  under  the  designa- 
tion of  "  The  Middlesex  County  Hospital  for  snial!-pox." 
Other  two  were  soon  after  established,  and  their  plan  was 
greatly  extended.  In  1750,  there  was  an  insiitution,  which 
consisted  of  three  houses;  viz.  one  in  Old  street,  for  pre- 
paiing  the  patients  for  inoculation,  another  in  l"rog-lanc, 
Islington,  for  receiving  them  when  the  disease  appeared, 
and  a  thiid  in  Lower  street,  Islington,  for  patients  labour- 
ing under  natural  small-pox. 

The  opinions  which  then  existed  on  the  necessity  of  a 
long  preparatory  couise  of  medicine  rendered  the  business 
of  this  charily  tedious  and  expensive.  The  patients  were 
subjected  to  this  process  for  a  whole  month  ;  and,  that  they 
might  not  be  exposed  in  the  interim  to  any  casual  in- 
fection, a  great  number  was  inoculated  on  the  same  day, 
and  no  inoculation  was  performed  till  these  were  removed 
from  the  house  of  preparation,  and  the  house  subjected  to 
a  process  of  purification.  Thus  the  inoculations  were  only 
once  in  seven  weeks,  and  the  jjatients  were  subjected  to 
confinement  for  two  months.  This  institution  had  to  con- 
tend with  the  prejudices  of  the  populace,  who  regarded  it 
as  a  source  of  calamitous  infection  to  the  neighbourhood 
in  which  it  was  establisiied,  and  insulted  the  patients  in 
the  grossest  manner  as  they  passed  along  after  their  dis- 
missal. Application  was  even  made  to  the  Lord  Chancel- 
lor to  have  it  suppressed  as  a  nuisance.  Tliis  ol  course 
proved  effectual. 

Dr.  Madox,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  who  was  made  jjrcsi- 
dent  of  that  iiibtiiulion,  was  a  most  zealous  atul  enlightened 
advocate  of  inoculation,  and  preached  an  eloquent  sermon 
in  recommendation  of  it,  exhibiting  a  luniinocs  contnist  to 
the  intemperate  abuse  which  M.issry  had  poured  on  it 
thirty  )ears  before,  and  it  so  happened,  that  it  was  deliver- 
ed from  the  same  pulpit.  It  was  afieiwards  published,  and 
contributed  considerably  to  the  promotion  ol  ihe  cause.  It 
now  made  aii  uninterrupted  progress,  though  still  o|)posed 
with  equal  violence  by  a  few  individuals.  Its  friends 
watched  assiduously  the  attacks  of  the  enemy;  divines,  as 
well  as  physicians  and  sur.^cons,  co-operated  in  vindicating 
and  recommending  it,  and  all  opposition  ceased,  except 
from  persons  of  very  low  character. 

In  France,  it  made  a  similar  progress,  in  which  it  had 
to  encounter  opposition,  which  was  apparently  formidable, 
but  betrayed  equal  weakness  and  absurciiy  as  that  which 
we  have  already  described.  Dr.  Hecquet  expressed  so 
great  an  antipathy  to  inoculation,  as  to  question  ihc  lawful- 
ness of  performing  a  certain  operation  which  goes  under 
that  name  on  iretrs.  and  stigmatised  it  as  contrary  to  lliC  laws 
of  nature,  and  strongly  savouring  of  magic. 
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In  Holland,  inoculation  was  begun  at  Amsterdam  in 
1748,  by  Dr.  Troncliin,  in  his  own  family.  It  was  not, 
however,  brought  into  (general  f:i\our  in  that  country  till 
1764.  It  was  afierwards  greatly  promoted  in  the  Low 
Countries  by  the  favourable  accounts  of  the  American  ino- 
culation, as  given  by  Dr.  Tennct,  an  American  student,  in 
his  Tlicsis  puhlishetl  at  Lcydcn,  in  which  he  slated,  that  of 
8,327  persons  who  had  been  inoculated  in  Pennsylvania  and 
the  neighbouring  |)ronviccs,  only  19  (making  one  in  438.) 
liad  died.  In  Denmark,  it  was  introiluced  by  Dr.  D.  Ar- 
gent, and  in  Sweden  by  llaartman.  In  botli  of  these  coun- 
tries, its  i)roi;ress  was  greatly  accelerated  by  the  paternal 
cncouragemt-nt  of  their  resjiective  courts. 

In  Switzerland  and  Italy,  it  was  introduced  about  the 
year  l"5l.  In  Germany,  it  was  begun  at  Hanover  almost 
as  soon  as  in  England.  The  Prussian  and  Austrian  states 
were  the  last  in  which  it  was  received,  as  it  was  opposed 
by  Dc  llacn  of  N'icnna,  and  discouraged  by  the  occurrence 
i)f  three  fatal  cases  in  the  beginning  of  Professor  Mcchcl's 
inoculations  at  licrlin. 

It  was  in  1768  tliat  it  was  first  known  at  St.  Petcrsburgh, 
though  the  small-pox  had  destroyed  t«o  millions  of  per- 
sons annually  in  the  Russian  empire.  In  that  year,  it  was 
established  in  the  Russian  dominions  by  Dr.  Dimsdale,  who 
was  .sent  froin  England  for  that  express  purpose,  and  re- 
turned to  his  native  country  loaded  with  wealth  and  honours 
for  his  services.  It  was  first  established  in  Spain  in  1771, 
though  it  had  been  practised  for  many  years  before  at  lad- 
rigue,  an  obscure  town  of  that  kingdom. 

The  principal  writings  by  which  this  subject  was  eluci- 
dated in  our  country,  were  those  of  Dr.  Kiikpatrick,  ISIr. 
Burgess,  and  Dr.  Munro.  Dr.  Kirkpatrick  published  a 
second  edition  of  his  work,  with  large  additions,  in  1761. 
In  1764,  Dr.  Mimro  published  his  account  of  the  inocu- 
lation of  small-pox  in  Scotland.  The  number  then  inocu- 
lated in  this  part  of  the  kingdom,  was  5554,  of  whom  72 
died, !.  cone  in  78.  In  the  most  northern  isles,  1  12  had  been 
inoculated  in  the  middle  of  winter,  and  though  they  went 
abroad  bare-footed  in  snow  and  ice,  not  one  of  ihcmdicd. 

The  public  attention  was  long  and  powerfully  excited 
by  the  Suttonian  method  of  inoculation.  This  was  intro- 
duced by  Daniel  Sutton,  an  eminent  surgeon  in  Ingateston, 
Essex.  It  consisted  chicfiy  in  shortening  the  period  of 
medicinal  preparation  of  the  patients  for  the  operation,  from 
a  month  to  a  few  days,  and  in  keeping  them  in  the  open 
air  during  the  whole  progress  of  the  distemper.  In  this 
he  succeeded  to  his  wishes.  The  advantages  of  his  plan 
attracted  so  many  patients,  that  in  the  first  year  he  cleared 
2000,  and  in  the  second  6000  guineas  by  his  fees.  In  1767, 
he  removed  to  London,  but  did  not  meet  with  proportional 
encouragement.  The  medical  success  of  l;is  practice  was 
greatly  exaggerated  by  his  friends.  It  was  maintained 
that  he  had  a  secret  medicine  which  gave  him  perfect 
command  over  the  number  of  juistulcs  produced,  and  ren- 
dered the  inoculation  absolutely  exempt  from  danger.  The 
few  deaths  which  occurred  were  ascribed  to  causes  inde- 
pendent of  the  disease.  His  plan  of  preparation  consisted 
of  abstinence  from  animal  food  and  fermented  liciuors  for 
a  fortnight.  A  dose  of  a  powder,  which  appears  to  have 
been  mercurial,  was  given  three  several  evenings  during 
this  fortnight,  and  next  day  a  duse  of  cathartic  salts,  dur- 
ing the  operation  of  which  (and  then  only)  fruit  was  pro- 
hibited. The  months  of  May,  June,  July,  and  August, 
were  preferred  as  the  most  seasonable  for  the  inoculation 
of  delicate  subjects.  The  autumn  was  reckoned  the  most 
\mfavourable  season  ;  and  aguish  habits  the  least  safe. 
Scorbutic  constitutions  he  considered  as  not  objectionable. 
He  inoculated  with  recent  moist  matter,  introduced  under 
a  piece  of  ckvatcd  cuticle;  and  he  is  said  to  have  often 


inoculated  with  a  lymph  taken  from  the  arm  of  another 
inoculated  patient,  before  the  eruption  of  the  small-pox. 
A  pill  was  given  on  the  night  following  the  operation,  and 
every  second  night  till  the  eruptive  fever  made  its  appear- 
ance. The  same  diet  used  during  preparation  was  con- 
tinued in  the  course  of  the  disease.  During  the  fever,  if 
there  was  no  peispiration,  drops  were  administered  which, 
brought  on  profuse  sweating.  In  cases  of  high  fever,  he 
gave  a  powerful  powder  or  pill,  the  composition  of  which 
he  concealed  ;  cold  water  to  allay  dry  febrile  heat ;  and 
balm  tea  during  the  desired  perspiration.  When  the 
sweat  abated,  and  the  eruption  appeared,  he  ordered  ex- 
ercise in  the  open  air,  and  milk  gruel  in  unlimited  quan- 
tity. The  diet  was  kept  low  in  proportion  to  the  symp- 
toms of  local  inflammation.  Sir  George  Baker,  who  inter- 
ested himself  in  some  inquiries  into  the  Suttonian  practice, 
ascribed  the  success  attending  it  diiefly  to  the  iVce  and 
cool  air,  which  formed  part  of  the  regimen,  and  corre- 
sponded with  the  plan,  which  Sydenham  had  found  most 
successful  in  the  natural  smallpox.  Others  ascribed  the 
success  of  this  plan  to  the  preparatory  steps  by  which  the 
patient  was  pretlisposed  to  perspiration,  and  the  profuse 
pers|)iration  afterwards  induced,  previously  to  the  variolous 
eruption.  Mr.  Sutton's  most  partial  advocate,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Houlton,  (who  was  a  chaplain  settled  under  that  gen- 
tleman's patronage,  at  the  place  where  his  inoculations 
were  conducted,)  maintained  that  the  whole  process  was 
unknown  to  all  except  the  discoverer  himself.  Mr.  Chan- 
dler asserted,  that  the  success  of  Mr.  Sutton  arose  from  his 
taking  the  matter  at  a  very  early  stage,  before  it  had  been 
ultimately  variolated  by  the  succeeding  fever.  Baron 
Dimsdale  explained,  in  perspicuous  language,  free  from 
mystery,  what  he  considered  as  the  most  eligible  way  of 
conducting  inoculation.  This  author  preferred  matter 
taken  during  the  eruptive  fever,  as  the  most  active  ;  and 
he  preferred  it  taken  from  the  place  of  inoculation,  ratljer 
than  from  the  other  pustules.  He  describes  the  appear- 
ances at  the  different  stages,  with  the  corresponding  prog- 
nosis, and  appropriate  treatment,  the  basis  of  which  was 
the  same  with  that  of  Mr.  Sutton. 

If  the  variolous  inoculation  had  continued  to  be  equally 
important,  we  should  have  reckoned  it  our  duty  to  insist 
slill  more  largely  on  the  preceding  particulars.  But  this 
has  ceased  to  be  the  case,  not  indeed  from  any  failure  of 
this  form  of  inoculation,  but  from  the  substitution  of  ano- 
ther, which  is  still  more  advantageous.  For  a  more  par- 
ticular account  of  the  preceding  part  of  the  subject,  we 
refer  to  the  works  which  we  have  already  mentioned,  and 
also  to  the  interesting  History  of  Inoculation  of  the  Small- 
pox, by  Dr.  Woodville,  which,  in  a  great  measure,  super- 
sedes every  other  to  the  modern  reader.  That  work 
abounds  in  apt  quotations,  and  is,  on  the  whole,  one  of  the 
most  interesting  specimens  of  medical  and  literary  history 
with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

We  proceed  to  describe  the  form  of  inoculation  now 
practised,  which  is  commonly  called  Vaccin.^tion,  or  the 
Cow-Pox,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  discoveries  of  modern 
times,  and  which,  at  present,  derives  a  great  interest  fiom 
the  scope  which  it  still  affords  for  speculation  and  experi- 
mental inquiry.  It  is  founded  on  an  extraordinary  power 
possessed  by  a  disease  incident  to  the  cow,  and  capable  of 
being  communicated  toman,  viz.  a  power  of  obviating  the 
susceptibility  of  the  system  to  small-pox.  The  exist- 
ence of  such  a  power,  derivable  from  such  a  souice,  though 
often  asserted  by  individuals,  appeared  incredible  to  per- 
sons most  extensively  acquainted  with  all  the  facts  in  pa- 
thology received  among  the  learned,  and  the  accounts  of  it 
were  disregarded  as  vulgar  fjbles.     Since  it  has  been  as- 
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certained,  it  must  be  considered  as  a  death-blow  to  tliat 
sceptical  incredulity  which  pjratuitousiy  rejects  all  novel 
suggestions  previously  to  llieir  plausible  introduction  into 
intelligent  circles.  It  is  too  common  to  find  medical  men, 
■whose  information  extends  no  farther  than  the  routine  of 
the  day,  cherishing  their  self-complacency  with  a  semblance 
of  systematic  reasoning,  and  asking  with  incredulity,  wlien 
any  thing  new  is  proposed,  what  good  it  can  do  ?  This 
spirit  contracts  greatly  the  sphere  of  salubrious  expedients. 
We  have  no  right  to  deny  the  existence  of  a  power  till  we 
have  disproved.  We  have  no  right,  indeed,  to  assert  the 
existence  of  any  power  without  evidence  ;  but  we  may 
figure  to  ourselves  the  possibility  of  it  for  the  purpose  of 
instituting  experiments,  or  watching  coolly  the  results  of 
experiments  made  by  others.  After  the  discovery  of  the 
cow-pox,  we  find,  accordingly,  that  the  shock  given  to  in- 
credulity produced  among  its  enthusiastic  advocates  a  fer- 
tile suggestion  of  experiments,  and  a  description,  by  antici- 
pation, of  numerous  supposable  discoveries.  We  cannot, 
however,  advance  as  a  point  in  science  any  principle  which 
lias  not  been  actually  ascertained.  The  truths  known  to 
us  respecting  the  cow-pox  are  worthy  of  the  attentive  con- 
templation both  of  the  philosopher  and  the  philanthropist, 
and  furnish  matter  for  further  lesearch,  as  equally  sub- 
servient to  the  extension  of  science,  and  the  securing  of  ad- 
ditional advantages  to  human  society. 

For  this  discovery  we  are  indebted  to  the  now  celebrated 
Dr  Jenner.  It  was  previously  known  among  persons  con- 
cerned in  several  large  dairy  farms,  that  the  disease,  when 
received  by  accident  from  the  teats  of  the  cow,  protected 
the  human  system  against  small-pox.  Inoculation  with  it 
is  said  to  have  been  practised  in  some  instances  by  obscure 
individuals.  Several  years  before  Jenner  wrote  on  the 
subject,  some  etninent  physicians  had  heard  of  it,  and  men- 
tioned it  casually  in  their  writings,  but  never  with  that 
pointed  seriousness  which  was  suited  to  so  great  an  object. 
Ur  Jenner  was  the  first  who  wrote  a  treatise  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  bringing  it  into  view,  and  extending  its 
beneficial  application.  This  was  in  1798,  and  the  treatise 
was  entitled  "  An  inquiry  into  the  Causes  and  Effects  of 
the  Variolje  Vaccinas,  a  disease  discovered  in  some  of  the 
western  counties  of  E^ngland,  particularly  Gloucestershire, 
and  known  by  the  name  of  the  Cow-Pox,"  He  did  not 
blazon  his  discovery  with  the  enthusiastic  cv^r,K*  of  Pytha- 
goras. He  exhibited  the  facts  with  that  philosophic  cool- 
ness, which  placed  a  just  confidence  in  the  candour  and  the 
enterprising  spirit  of  the  age  ;  and  he  quickly  found  a  band 
of  warm  coadjutors  in  the  investigation  of  the  subject,  and 
the  extension  of  the  knowledge  of  it.  Among  these,  Dr 
Pearson  of  London  was  one  who  united  much  zeal  with 
enlightened  caution.  He  collected  a  copious  body  of  in- 
formation :  he  urged  several  important  inquiries,  and  he 
availed  himself  extensively  of  his  opportunities  of  ascer- 
taining the  laws  of  cow-pox  by  experiment.  It  would 
be  unnecessary  to  mention  the  names  of  many  others  who 
were  conspicuous  for  their  exertions  in  the  same  cause. 
In  all  parts  of  this  island,  and  in  every  country  of  the  civil- 
ized world,  it  was  hailed  by  enlightened  men  as  an  import- 
ant discovery,  and  they  eagerly  sought  for  opportunities  of 
giving  it  universal  currency.  It  was  sent  to  the  most  dis- 
tant countries,  and  spread  even  among  the  most  unpolished 
nations  ;  and  it  is  now  problematical,  whether  any  tribe  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  has  not  already  experienced  its  bene- 
ficial operation.  Prejudices  have  existed  against  it,  but 
have  been  generally  subdued  by  the  gradual  introduction  of 
correct  habits  of  thinking.  Alarms  have,  indeed,  been 
sounded  against  it,  even  by  men  of  liberal  education.  In- 
stances of  this,  however,  have  been  few.  They  have  arisen 
from  accidental  occurrences,  rashly  construed  into  the  ope- 


ration of  constant  natural  causes.  Zeal  was  precipitate  in 
its  movements  on  both  sides  of  this  momentous  question  ; 
and  the  unblushing  contention  fjr  fame,  which  on  some  oc- 
casions appeared,  was  ridiculous,  and  worse  than  boyish. 
The  eflervescence  which  controversy  produced  has  gradu- 
ally subsided.  The  inoculation  with  cow-pox  has  gained 
ground  ;  facts  of  all  kinds  that  occur  relative  to  it  are  cool- 
ly observed.  We  cannot,  however,  boast  of  being  in  pos- 
session of  a  satisfactoiy  knowledge  of  all  the  laws  of  vac- 
cination. Occurrences  occasionally  arise,  which  create  a 
doubt  concerning  the  exact  extent  of  its  effects,  both  in 
exciting  and  in  preventing  disease.  We  shall,  therefore, 
in  the  remainder  of  this  article,  give  an  account  of  the 
principal  points  which  have  been  ascertained,  and  take  no- 
tice of  some  desiderata  which  are  not  yet  fully  supplied. 

It  was  maintained  by  Dr  Jentier,  that  this  disease  is  never 
of  sporadic  origin  in  the  cow,  but  is  derived  from  a  disease 
of  horses  called  the  grease,  by  the  application  of  the  thin 
secretion  yielded  by  that  disease  in  its  earlier  and  less  con- 
spicuous stages.  Several  presumptive  evidences  of  this 
connection  are  given  by  him.  Some  experiments  made  by 
subsequent  observers  gave  a  different  result.  Negative 
evidence,  however,  is  less  to  be  trusted  than  that  which  is 
positive  ;  •  nd  we  have  the  respectable  authority  of  D: 
Loy  for  believing,  that  this  matter  is  capable  of  communi- 
cating the  true  disease  to  the  cow,  and  through  it  to  the 
human  system  ;  nay,  that  without  passing  through  the  cow, 
the  virus  taken  from  the  horse  at  a  particular  stage  of  the 
disorder,  imparts  the  real  cow-pox  to  the  human  subject. 
Whether  it  ever  originates  in  the  cow  independently  of  the 
horse,  is  a  question  of  more  difficult  solution,  as  all  the 
outbreakings  of  contagious  diseases  are  enveloped  in  some 
obscurity. 

In  the  cow,  the  disease  appears  in  the  form  of  irregular 
pustules  on  the  teats.  At  their  first  appearance  they  are 
commonly  of  a  palish  blue,  or  rather  of  a  colour  somewhat 
approaching  to  livid,  surrounded  by  an  erysipelatous  in- 
flammation. These  pustules,  unless  remedied  by  caustic 
applications,  or  other  effectual  means,  degenerate  into 
tedious  and  troublesome  phagedenic  ulcers. 

This  disease  is  transferred  to  the  hands  and  wrists  of  the 
persons  employed  in  milking.  It  appears  in  the  form  of 
blisters,  similar  to  those  which  arise  from  burning.  Their 
shape  is  circular,  where  the  situation  will  admit  of  it.  Tu- 
mours are  formed  in  the  arm-pits.  Various  febrile  symp- 
toms arise,  as  shivering,  pain  of  limbs,  vomiting,  headach, 
and  delirium,  which  continue  for  several  days. 

When  communicated  by  inoculation,  this  disease  as- 
sumes a  milder  aspect,  partly  in  consequence  of  the  mat- 
ter being  less  extensively  applied,  and  partly  in  conse- 
quence of  the  parts  in  which  it  is  inserted  being  less  dis- 
turbed, and  having  a  thinner  cuticle  than  the  hands.  The 
inoculated  cow-pox  is  much  more  regular  in  its  appear- 
ances than  the  casual.  About  the  third  or  fourth  day,  a 
small  red  spot  appears  in  the  punctured  part,  which  gra- 
dually becomes  more  florid,  and  is  slightly  hardened  and 
swelled.  On  the  fifth  or  sixth  day,  this  spot  is  converted 
into  a  small  white  vesicle.  In  two  days  this  is  much  in- 
creased in  size,  and  generally  actiuires  a  diameter  of  one- 
third  or  one-half  of  an  inch.  It  has  elevated  edges,  and,  in 
the  centre,  a  small  depression,  which  is  soon  surrounded 
with  a  narrow  crust.  This  last  circumstance  has  been 
ascribed  to  the  artificial  puncture  ;  but  we  have  found  a 
similar  appearance  in  those  rare  cases  in  which  other  ve- 
sicles arise  besides  that  which  is  formed  at  the  inoculated 
part.  On  the  eighth  or  ninth  day,  a  circular  inflammation 
appears  aiound  the  vesicle,  which  increases  for  three 
days,  and  is  sometimes  half  an  inch,  sometimes  two  inches, 
in  diameter.     On  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  day,  this  inflam- 
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niaiioii  bcj^ins  lo  iJisap|)>ar,  fii-.t  at  tin  interii'.eilijtc  place 
benvccn  till:  vtsirle  and  the  outer  ni:\i\;in  of  liic  ltd  areola, 
pidducin^  the  ;i|)|)tarance  of  two  llciid  concentric  lilies, 
one  ill  contact  with  the  vesicle,  and  anuthei  ut  a  distanci:, 
like  a  Ulnar  lialo.  The  vesicle  becomes  harder,  arid  of  a 
dark  brown  colour,  and,  after  the  inflammaliuii  is  gone, 
is  converted  into  u  horny  crust,  which  adheres  lor  a  lime, 
and  aflerwarils  separates,  leaving  a  red  raw-iookitig  de- 
pression, which  continues  lo  be  distinguishable  through 
life,  bciiig  either  somewhat  dcpiesscd,  or  merely  of  a  whiier 
colour  than  the  iicighbourii.g  skin. 

The  3i)pcaraiiccs  are  subject  lo  some  sli.mht  varieties. 
One  of  thcbc  is  a  copious  eriqjlion  of  minute  papulae  on  the 
inoculated  arm,  about  the  third  day.  This  goes  ofl'in  a  lew 
rlays.  It  iiio^t  probauiy  arises  fiom  some  peculiar  irrita- 
bility ill  the  i;iucuiated  subject,  and  is  not  generally  found 
lo  bring  after  it  any  disadvantages. 

In  some  iii>iances,  a  copious  pustular  eruption  has  ap- 
peared over  the  whole  body,  which  has  given  rise  lo  inter- 
esting discus.--ioi,s.  These  chieliy  occurred  under  the 
j)raclice  of  Dv  ^^'oodville,  at  the  small-pox  hospital  in  Lun- 
ilon,  and  hence  v^  ere  ascribed  to  some  influence  of  variolous 
matter,  or  a  vaiiolated  atmosphere.  They  are,  with  great- 
er iirubability,  considered  by  Mr  Brycc  as  cases  of  true 
small-pox.  We  have,  however,  seen  two  cases  of  general 
eruption,  one  of  which  was  copious,  and  the  vesicles, 
though  smaller  than  that  which  usually  arises  at  the  inocu- 
lated part,  were  distinguishable  from  those  of  small-pox 
by  a  minute  central,  and  apparently  depressed  crust,  which 
resembled  the  vaccine  vesicle.  From  one  of  these,  matter 
was  inserted  in  the  arm  of  another  child,  and  produced  the 
real  cow-pox.  Such  cases,  however,  are  extremely  rare. 
The  greater  part  of  those  in  which  pustules  appear  over 
the  body,  are  cases  in  which  the  infection  of  small-pox  has 
been  received  into  the  system  previously  to  the  inoculation, 
has  been  silently  operating,  and  at  last  shown  its  symptoms 
in  this  form.  Matter  taken  from  such  pustules  for  inocu- 
lation has,  accordingly,  produced  the  true  small-pox. 

The  febrile  symptoms  attending  cow-pox  are  sometimes 
well  marked  ;  more  frequently  they  are  slight,  and  some- 
times scarcely  discernible. 

Two  important  questions  are  involved  in  this  subject. 
First,  Is  l!ic  cow-pox  perfectly  safe  ?  and,  second.  Does  it 
aflTord  full  security  against  small-pox  ? 

Its  safety  might  almost  be  presumed  from  its  general 
mildness,  when  compared  to  the  inoculated  sniall-pox.  The 
latter  has  much  fever,  and  is  acknowledged  to  be  some- 
times fatal.  A  slight  fretfulness  or  uneasiness  for  24  hours, 
or  less,  is  all  the  fever  that  generally  attends  inoculated 
cow-pox  ;  and  of  this  none  have  died.  Deaths  may  hap- 
pen from  other  causes,  while  the  cow-pox  runs  its  course  ; 
but  even  this  is  an  infrcciuent  occurrence  ;  and  some  have 
indulged  fancy  so  much,  as  to  think  it  probable  lliat  the 
cow-pox  increased  for  that  short  period  the  average  chance 
of  human  life,  and  thus  was  not  only  no  disease,  but  an  ad- 
ditional confirmcr  of  the  constitution  agaiiiot  every  con- 
tingency. 

But,  though  never  fatal,  the  cow-pox  may  be  supposed 
capable  of  g:enerating  other  diseases,  either  immediately, 
or  on  some  hilure  occasion,  or  of  making  tlie  system  ob- 
noxious to  some  diseases  in  a  more  severe  and  dangerous 
form  than  they  would  otherwise  assume.  Some  intem- 
perate enemies  of  cow-pox  endeavoured  to  explode  it,  by 
describing  it  as  capable  of  producing  that  loalhso;iie  cu- 
taneous affection,  the  itch;  and,  that  they  might  the  more 
fully  substantiate  their  point,  added,  t!iat  this  itch  was 
cured  by  the  same  means  as  the  common  psora.  This  last 
observation  evidently  took  away  the  whole  force  of  their 
objection.     Who  would  hesitate  to  employ  the  cow-pox, 


though  succeeded  by  an  itcli  which  required  a  tew  rub- 
bings Willi  sulphur  ointment  for  its  removal,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  small  pox — a  diiease  which  combines  so  much 
greater  luathsomeness  with  iiiuninent  danger  of  death,  and 
ol  hideous  ijermanent  deformities  ?  Cases  of  this  sort  have 
ccrtainiy  occuried.  The  practitioner  has  told  the  parents 
that  the  eruption  bad  no  connection  with  the  cow-pox,  that 
the  children  had  caught  the  itch,  and  ought  to  be  treated 
for  that  complaint.  The  parents  have  taken  offence  at 
such  an  imputation,  and  remained  unshaken  in  their  opinion 
that  the  eruption  was  generated  by  the  cow-pox;  and  un- 
happily this  contest  has  produced  a  remissness  m  the  use 
of  remedies,  wiiich  ended  in  a  permanent  liableness  to 
cutaneous  eruptions.  We  apprehend  that  such  incon- 
veniences would  be  avoided,  if  practitioners  would  admit 
the  occasional  existence  of  such  a  sequela  ;  and,  wiinout 
oft'ending  the  delicacy  of  a  parent,  prescribe,  upon  this 
principle,  the  same  remedies  which  are  found  effectual  in 
the  disorder  now  mentioned. 

The  cow-pox  has  been  accused  of  giving  origin  to  the 
symptoms  of  scrophula.  This  accusation  we  believe  to 
be  wholly  Hiifounded.  Some  have  even  maintained  that  it 
powerfully  corrects  the  scrophulous  diathesis,  and  the  one 
docirine  appears  at  least  fully  as  well  supported  as  the 
other. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  some,  that,  of  late  years,  the 
measles  have  been  more  dangerous  and  fatal  than  in  former 
limes  ;  and  this  circumstance  has  been  supposed  not  an  un- 
likely consequence  of  the  practice  of  the  new  inoculation. 
Till  we  see  further  proof,  we  cannot  acquiesce  in  this  sus- 
picion. Investigations  of  such  laws  of  disease,  however, 
are  important.  Accurate  comparative  observations  should 
be  made  on  the  varieties  of  subjects  seized  with  measles, 
before  we  admit  any  such  conjecture  to  possess  the  least 
plausibility.  The  generally  increased  mortality  of  mea- 
sles is  in  itself  not  well  established.  It  often  appeared  in 
the  form  of  a  very  fatal  epidemic  before  vaccination  was 
discovered;  and  it  is  well  known  that  in  this  respect  the 
epidemics  of  different  years,  and  different  series  of  years, 
differ  materially  from  one  another.  We  have  no  better 
reason  for  suspecting  the  cow-pox  of  exposing  the  system 
to  any  disadvantages  in  compensation  of  the  protection 
which  it  affords,  than  for  attaching  such  an  imputation  to 
any  article  of  diet  or  of  medicine  which  we  are  in  the  daily 
habit  of  employing. 

The  other  question  is  one  of  considerable  magnitude. 
Does  the  cow-pox  give  effectual  security  to  the  human 
constitution  against  small-pox? 

That  it  does  so  in  many  instances,  is  fully  ascertained. 
The  evidences  of  it  are  innumerable,  and  in  the  indivi- 
dual cases  they  are  in  general  absolutely  decisive.  Ap- 
parent exceptions,  however,  have  occurred.  Reports  of 
these  damped  a  little  the  ardour  of  Jeniier  at  an  early 
stage  of  his  in<|uiries.  But  conceiving  it  improbable  that 
nature  was  in  this  instance  capricious,  be  laboured  to  dis- 
cover the  true  cause  of  failure.  He  found  some  circum- 
stances to  have  occurred  in  the  unsuccessful  cases,  lo 
which  he  ascribed  it;  and  on  these  he  established  some 
discriminating  marks  between  the  false  and  the  true,  the 
imperfect  and  the  perfect  cow-pox.  He  considered  the 
occurrence  of  febrile  or  constitutional  symptoms  as  essen- 
tial to  the  complete  security  of  the  patient  ;  and,  in  thi'i 
point,  he  was  followed  by  Dr.  Pearson  and  others.  It 
must  be  acknowledged,  however,  that  this  may  be  a  source 
ol  considerable  hesitation.  The  febrile  synipioms  areac- 
knowludged  to  be  generally  slight  ;  and  we  may  believe 
in  the  exisience  of  an  influence  extended  universally  over 
tlie  system,  although  no  such  symptoms  are  produced.  Oa 
the  other  hand,  uneasiness,  fretfulness,  and  febrile  heat. 
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may  arise  from  a  local  disease,  wliich  acts  only  through 
the  medium  of  sensation,  or  fugitive  irritation.  If  to 
these  circumstances  we  add,  that  a  vaccinated  subject  is 
only  occasionally  seen  by  his  medical  attendant,  and  that 
the  reports  of  mothers  and  nurses  are  often  influenced  by 
fancy,  by  carelessness,  or  by  a  wish  to  please — we  sliall 
find  little  satisfaction  in  trusting  to  febrile  symptom i  as 
atiording  a  sure  diagnosis.  The  world  is,  therefore,  un- 
der the  highest  obligations  to  Mr.  lirycc  of  Edinbursrh, 
who,  in  his  treatise  on  cow-pox,  has  proposed  a  test  of  a 
much  more  ascertainable  kiud.  It  consists  in  making  a 
second  insertion  of  ihe  vaccine  matter  at  the  end  of  the 
filih  day,  from  the  first  inoculation,  and  observing  whether 
this  produces  a  vesicle  of  its  own,  which  is  smaller  than 
the  hrst,  and  follows  the  same  stages,  but  with  an  accele- 
rated progress,  so  that  the  aieola  suriounding  the  two 
vesicles  are  tormed  nearly  at  the  same  time.  These  ap- 
pearances will  slisw  that  the  influence  of  ihe  original  in- 
ocuUtion  extends  beyond  the  part  optraied  on,  so  far  as 
to  comprehend  the  site  of  the  second  insertion.  In  or- 
der that  it  may  be  ascertained  to  be  universal  over  the 
system,  it  may  be  some  iroi)rovement  to  make  the  second 
at  a  part  of  the  body  the  most  distant  possible  from  the 
first.  By  this  lest,  we  discover  in  what  instances  the  mo- 
dification to  which  the  system  is  subjected  is  not  merely 
local.  Where  no  effect  follows  the  second  insertion,  we 
are  uncertain  of  this  fact.  If  a  vesicle  is  produced,  but 
is  not  modified  in  its  appearance  and  progress  in  a  man- 
ner different  from  the  usual  course  of  t'.ie  first  insertion,  we 
conclude  that  the  constitution  has  not  received  the  requi- 
site change.  This  accordini;ly  has  sometimes  happened 
where  the  first  vesicle  has  been  accidentally  broken.  We 
do  not  know  it  it  is  even  liable  to  occur  where  the  pro- 
gress oi  the  first  vesicle  is  apparently  regular''  If  not, 
we  should  conclude  that  no  test,  besides  the  regularity  of 
the  local  appearances,  would  continue  to  be  requisite. 
These  important  points  may  be  numbered  among  the  de- 
siderata of  this  part  of  pathology.  It  is  rash  to  infer  that 
this  difference  would  have  taken  place  in  any  particular 
instance,  merely  because  we  find  the  patient  afterwards 
seized  with  small-pox.  That  a  person  who  has  passed 
through  this  test  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner  never 
can  be  seized  with  small-pox,  is  a  principle  which  ought 
not  to  be  confidently  anticipated,  but  only  inferred  after 
the  amplest  experience.  Mr.  Bryce's  test  is  principally 
to  be  valued  for  the  important  improvement  which  it  af- 
fords in  the  investigation  of  the  subject ;  and  for  the 
pleasing  light  which  it  throws  on  the  pathology  of  the 
animal  economy.  With  respect  to  the  advantatres  which 
it  promises  for  distinguishing  imperfect  from  perfect  vac- 
cination, it  is  certainly,  a  flriori,  much  superior  to  that  of 
watching  for  febrile  symptoms.  Such  symptoms  might 
arise  from  the  temporary  commotion  of  a  great  central 
organ,  but  the  phenomena  which  occur  in  that  test  evince 
an  important  change  in  the  dispositions  of  the  most  minute 
fibres  in  which  the  functions  of  secretion  and  assimilation 
are  active. 

The  occasional  alleged  failure  of  vaccination  in  secur- 
ing the  constitution  from  small-pox  has  been  sometimes 
thought  to  arise  from  "the  manner  in  which  the  opera- 
tion has  been  performed."  If  this  were  the  case,  we 
should  naturally  look  for  some  definite  variations  of  the 
subsequent  effects,  corresponding  to  the  deviations  from 
the  best  method  of  inoculating  But  there  is  a  looseness 
in  the  causes  by  which  the  failures  are  accounted  for, 
which  shows  that  somctiiing  still  remains  to  be  explored. 

If  the  vesicle,  when  ineffectual,  were  i-lways  distin- 
guishable by  its  appearance,  no  dul)iety  could  occur.  It  is 
then-fore  somi^wl-.at  satisfactory  to  be  told,  that  "  the  spu- 
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rious  pustule  is  more  elevated  and opake  than  the  genuine, 
and  more  rapid  in  its  progress  ;  tliati'  is  not  cellular,  nor 
surrouniied  with  a  distinct  circumscribtd  areola,  nor  con- 
verted into  a  daik  sniniiig  scab."  If  these  appearances 
are  observed  to  take  place,  we,of  course,  put  no  confidence 
in  the  preventive  power  of  the  aflection  induced.  Bat  it 
would  be  more  satisfactory  to  have  a  precise  knowle.igc 
of  the  causes  even  of  this  variation.  Tnesc  causes,  how- 
ever,  are  merely  tiiumcratcd  in  a  mass  Such  a  pustule 
is  said  to  occur  instead  of  the  genuine  cow-pox,  "i..  tnose 
who  have  had  the  smaii-pox  ;" — it  is  said  to  be  '  produc- 
ed by  blmie  or  rus'y  lancets; — by  matter  taken  from  a  spu- 
rious pustule — or  from  a  genuine  pustule  at  too  late  a  pe- 
riod— or  by  matter  which  has  been  too  long  kep— or  .fri- 
ed before  a  fire."  (See  tne  article  Coiu-fiox  in  Rees'  Cy- 
clopedia, written  by  Mr.  Ring.)  All  these  circumstances 
(excepting  the  bluntness  of  the  lancet)  may  be  supposed 
to  occasion  a  modification  in  the  diseab<3  ;  but  is  it  proba- 
ble that  they  all  agree  in  the  kind  of  modification  which 
they  produce  ?  A  cautious  inquirer  will  suspect  that  there 
is  here  some  defect  of  observation — someihing  presumed 
rather  than  discovered,  unless  numerous  cases  of  this 
wonderful  coincidence  are  minutely  described;  while  the 
captious  critic  will  exclaim,  that  these  assigned  causes 
are  only  so  many  hedges  behind  w^lich  the  wary  vaccina- 
tor provides  for  himself  a  variety  of  shelter  in  case  of 
disappointment-  The  only  light  in  which  reason  and  duty 
view  them  is,  as  so  many  motives  for  more  e '(tended  in- 
quiry. These  remarks  have  indeed  been  elicited  only  by 
the  explanations  given  of  a  vesicle  which  "carries  its 
spurious  character  in  its  aspect"  But  we  may  derive  in- 
struction, by  contemplating  a  specimen  of  that  precipi- 
tance in  forming  conclusions,  to  which  the  medical  world 
is  liable  in  other  points  connected  with  this  important 
subject. 

In  order  that  vaccination  may  afford  us  the  required  ad- 
vantages, we  ought  to  be  able  to  distinguish,  "  without 
difficulty,"  all  the  cases  in  which  the  constitution  is  se- 
cured by  it  either  from  disease  or  from  danger.  Vacci- 
nation has  been  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  persons  not  medi- 
cal ;  for  '.his  reason,  it  is  among  these  that  the  most  nume- 
rous failures  have  occurred,  and  room  is  left  for  ascribing 
the  failure  to  some  imperfection  in  the  cases  of  cow-pox, 
which  escaped  the  observation  of  all  concerned,  though  it 
might  have  been  ascertained  by  better  instructed  indivi- 
duals. If  failure  takes  place  among  those  inoculated  in 
the  most  approved  manner,  and  declared  by  good  medical 
authority  to  have  had  the  genuine  disease  in  the  most  per- 
fect form,  the  necessary  conclusion  is,  that  the  faculty 
stand  in  need  of  more  accurate  information. 

That  some  such  cases  have  occurred  is  admitted  ;  but 
they  are  declared  to  be  extremely  few  :  and  we  are  jubtly 
reminded  that  cases  of  repeated  natural  small-pux,  as  well 
as  of  natural  small-pox  after  the  best  variolous  inoculation, 
have  also  occurred.  The  rule  of  security  is  not  wholly 
without  exception  in  either  instance  — But,  are  the  excep- 
tions equally  infrequent  in  both  ?  This  is  what  w^are  also 
told  on  very  respectable  authority.  Such  exceptions,  we 
are  informed,  apjiear  to  be  more  numerous  than  they  are, 
only  because  chicken-pox  occurring  after  vaccination  has 
been  mistaken  for  small-pox.  There  are  various  sorts  of 
chicken-pox,  according  to  the  accounts  given  us  in  the 
writings  of  physicians,  and  all  of  them  are  mild  and  safe 
diseases,  compared  with  the  small  pox.  See  the  varying 
descriptions  of  this  disease  given  in  the  works  of  Drs. 
Morton,  Sauvages,  Van  Swieten,  Burserius,  Hcberden, 
CuUen,  and  Willan.  Som.:  ssert  that  there  is  another 
chicken-pox,  at  least  an  illogtimate  small-pox  of  a  se- 
verer kind,  not  clearly  described  by  any  of  the  older  wri- 
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ters.and  thatihe  rare  exceptions  lo  ilie  efficacy  of  vacci- 
naiion  have  been  casts  in  which  this  form  of  disease  has 
been  erroneously  laken  for  small-iiox.  The  general  fact 
we  have  found  to  be,  ihjt,  where  parents  have  brought 
their  children,  apparently  under  small  pox,  to  the  practi- 
tioner who  had  vaccinated  them,  and  declared  them  t-ile 
from  that  disease,  he  has  told  tliem  that  it  could  not  pos- 
siuly  be  small-pox,  and  must  be  chicken-pox.  Each  party 
continues  to  ret.  in  his  own  opinion.  The  parent  is  certain 
that  It  was  s.uah-pox,  the  vaccinator  that  it  was  chicken- 
pox;  but,  since  the  children  have  got  well,  the  contest  is 
not  worth  ihe  maintaining,  and  the  inoculator  enjoys  his 
triumph. — .\nd  wi>o  will  deny  that  he  is  entitled  to  this 
triumph,  if  the  children  always  get  well  ? — Is  that  the  fact  ? 
— We  believe  it  is,  or  at  least  exceptions  to  that  most  im- 
portant of  all  results  are  .xtremely  rare.  However,  there- 
fore, we  may  in  some  particulars  acknowledge  ourselves 
to  be  in  the  dark  regarding  the  minute  laws  of  the  inocu- 
lated vaccine  disease,  this  one  fact  must  determine  us  to 
cling  to  it  as  a  sure  preventive  ot  all  the  dangers  arising 
from  small-pox  We  use  the  word  sure,  not  in  an  absolute 
sense,  but  as  admitting  of  exceptions  so  rare  as  to  be  to- 
tally unworthy  ol  being  taken  into  calculation. 

The  paiholojiical  principle  by  which  the  present  state 
of  our  knowledge  directs  us  to  explain  this  fact  is,  that, 
where  the  infection  of  the  small-pox  comes  in  contact  with 
a  vaccinated  constitution,  it  meets  with  a  diminished  sus- 
ceptibility, which,  in  most  instances,  obviates  every  ten- 
dency to  the  actual  production  of  small-pox,  and  almost 
always  obviates  the  fatal  tendencies  which  it  otherwise 
brings  along  with  it. 

From  numerous  other,  facts  which  presented  them- 
selves, we  had  been  led  lately  to  conclude  that  it  affords  a 
sure  protection  against  the  occurrence  of  the  secondary 
fever,  the  principal  danger  of  small-pox.  We  have,  in- 
deed, recently  heard  of  an  exception  to  this  conclusion  ; 
a  vaccinated  person  who  has  been  known  to  die  under  se- 
condary fever.  This  is  not  in  conformity  to  any  thing  we 
have  seen,  and  must  be  a  phenomenon  still  more  rare  than 
the  exceptions  to  which  we  have  referred.  As  tenacious 
advocates  for  vaccination,  we  are  obliged  to  declare  it  as 
our  opinion,  that  those  who  agree  with  us  in  this  feeling 
will  do  much  less  justice  to  this  preventive,  l)y  pionounc- 
'.ng  all  the  alleged  exceptions  to  its  efficacy  to  be  cases  of 
chicken-pox,  than  by  allowing  that  sm.ill-pox  may  occur 
after  it,  and  by  insisting  rather  on  the  comparative  safety, 
than  the  great,  infrequency,  of  the  disease  under  such  cir- 
cBmstances. 

It  has  sometimes  been  intimated  that,  "as  the  laws  of 
nature  are  uniform,  such  exceptions  are  firiina  facie  impro- 
bable ;  and  that  it  is  most  rational  to  infer,  when  they  ap- 
parently occur,  that  either  the  cow-pox,  or  the  suljsequent 
small-pox,  is  differei.t  from  the  corresponding  disease,  in 
the  form  in  which  the  one  is  a  preventive  of  the  other." 
This  may  be  the  case.  The  exceptions  may  proceed  from 
some  cause  of  a  powerful  and  decided  nature.  That 
.-.ause  may  be  discoverable  by  human  inquiry;  or,  it  may 
lie  so  deep  as  to  mock  our  researches  But,  let  us  re- 
member that,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  we 
have  other  facts  which  warrant  us,  from  analogy,  in  allow- 
ing that  such  modificatioiis  of  the  animal  system  may  not 
be  absolute  and  invincible,  but  may  exist  in  different  de- 
grees. Here  it  will  be  uselul  to  revert  to  some  well  known 
circumstances  connected  with  small  pox.  Even  a  person 
who  has  already  had  that  disease,  either  from  casual  in- 
fection or  inoculation,  though  most  frequently  secured 
igainst  it  in  future,  is  not  always  secure.  Some  are  at- 
tacked even  when  the  exposure  is  casual,  and  not  remark- 
ably intimate  or  long  continued.     Others  are  secured  in  a 


greater  degree,  so  as  never  to  take  the  disease  unless  in 
close  and  long  contact  witu  a  variolous  patient.  On  such 
exposure,  a  disease  which  has  been  called  local,  and 
which  certainly  is  partial,  may  be  generated.  A  nurse  who 
has  passed  the  small-pox  has  found  variolous  pustules 
breaking  out  on  her  breast  while  she  su<;kled  a  child  under 
that  disease.  These  pustules,  though  their  number  may 
be  considerable,  are  generally  confined  to  one  part  of  the 
body.  They  are  seldom  attended  with  any  fever  :  yet,  in 
other  instances,  tebrile  symptoms  have  in  a  slight  degree 
appeared.  Such  symptoms  are  then  generally  attributed 
to  mere  irritation,  and  their  true  variolous  nature  is  deni- 
ed. It  appears  most  philosophical  to  consider  all  these  va- 
rieties as  evidences  that  the  correction  of  this  suscepti- 
bility is  liable  to  gradations.  Such  gradations,  we  think, 
take  place  remarkably  in  the  influence  of  cow-pox.  But, 
ob^cul■e  as  their  causes  are,  and  unable  as  we  yet  are  to 
tell  in  what  degree  they  depend  on  constitution,  on  habit, 
on  unknown  varieties  of  vaccine  matter,  or  unknown  va- 
rieties of  variolous  infection,  we  have  the  valuable  conso- 
lation of  concluding  that,  in  every  case  of  cow-pox  "  not 
evidently  spurious,"  the  susceptibility  is  so  far  subdued  as 
to  secure  the  individual,  in  all  human  probability,  from  all 
the  dangers,  and  (it  is  not  unimportant  to  add)  from  all  the 
deformities,  occasioned  by  the  small-pox.  It  remains  for 
future  inquirers  to  substantiate  a  still  more  select  form  of 
cow-pox,  by  which  the  security  will  be  more  perfect.  In 
the  mean  time,  we  ought  to  be  thankful  for  the  valuable 
advantages  attending  it  even  in  its  most  questionable  form. 

These  observations  are  called  for  by  a  most  important 
circumstance,  the  occurrence  of  an  epidemic  small-pox  in 
Cupar,  in  Fifeshire,  in  the  spring  of  1817,  of  which  an  ac- 
count Ins  been  published  by  the  author  of  the  present  ar- 
ticle, founded  on  inquiries  which  he  made  in  the  form  of 
domiciliary  visits,  wliile  the  circumstances  were  fresh  in 
the  memories  of  the  parents  of  those  who  had  recovered, 
and  while  some  patients  still  Inboured  under  it  in  its  dif- 
ferent stages.  From  this  account  we  shall  take  the  li- 
berty of  extracting  some  of  the  leading  circumstances. 

"  Though  I  was  there  only  sixteen  hours,  that  is,  eight 
hours  on  the  31st  of  May,  and  eight  on  the  4th  of  June,  I 
received  accounts  of  seventy  patients. 

'•  Fifty-four  of  these  were  said  to  have  gone  through  the 
vaccine  disease. 

"  Sixteen  had  either  not  been  inoculated,  or  no  vesicle 
had  appeared  after  the  insertion  »f  the  vaccine  virus. 

"  In  almost  the  whole,  both  the  inoculated  and  those 
who  were  not,  there  was  a  well  marked  eruptive  fever. 

"  Very  few  of  the  cases  were  mild  during  their  whole 
couisc,  viz.  about  eight  of  the  inoculated,  and  two  of  the 
uninoculated. 

"  It  was  not  easy  lo  classify  them  with  greater  minute- 
ness as  to  their  severity.  There  seemed  to  be,  in  this  res- 
pect, an  insensible  gradation. 

"  Of  the  fifty-four  wlio  had  been  inoculated,  one  died. 
Of  the  sixteen  who  had  not  been  inoculated,  accounts  were 
received  of  six  deaths. 

"  Here  we  have  in  the  one  class,  one  death  in  fifty- 
four;  in  the  other,  more  than  one  in  three.  But  the  ca- 
ses taken  into  computation  ought  to  be  much  more  nu- 
mcuius,  in  order  to  affurd  an  average  on  which  we  can  de- 
pend. 

"  Of  all  who  were  attacked,  none  had  been  inoculated  with 
the  small-pox." 

This  last  fact  seemed  to  justify  a  remark  which  the  au- 
thor afterwards  makes,  and  which  has  been  subsequently 
animadverted  on,  that,  "  as  a  sure  preventive  ol  an  attack 
of  small-pox,  there  is  a  marked  distinction  between  cow- 
pox  and  the  variolous  inoculation."     The  security  affbrc'- 
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ed  by  the  latter  has  had  some  rare  exceptions ;  but,  on  this 
occasion,  we  have  found  it  securing  the  system  from  an 
epidemic  which  attacked  numbers  of  vaccinated  persons, 
while  many  who  had  received  the  old  inoculaiion  must 
have  been  equally  exposed.  This  is  a  reai  diHeieiice  be- 
tween the  two  inoculations  in  one  obvious  point;  but  is 
perfectly  consistent  with  the  confidence  which  cow-pox 
claims  in  obviating  a  very  extensive  and  a  very  alarming 
danger.  For  the  features  of  the  different  cases,  and  some 
casual  suggestions  for  the  further  prosecution  of  the  sub- 
ject, as  well  as  some  marked  instances  of  protection  even 
from  the  attack  of  the  same  epidemic,  we  must  refer  to  the 
account  itself  We  shall  only  further  transcribe  the  sum- 
mary of  general  practical  conclusions  there  given,  whicli, 
though  differing  in  some  instances  from  the  belief  previ- 
ously entertained,  are  in  their  nature  consoling. 

"We  are  justified  by  the  following  considerations  in 
Steadily  adhering  to  this  practical  conclusion,  that  vac- 
cination ought  still  to  be  valued,  and  universally  recom- 
mended. 

"  That  by  vaccination  lue  do  not  liositnelij  endanger  life. 
By  the  old  inoculation,  a  disease  was  produced  which  was 
sometimes  fatal.  The  danger  artificially  created  was  im- 
mediate, while  that  which  it  was  intended  to  obviate  was 
remote.  Yet  the  former  was  comparatively  so  smidl,  as  to 
prevail  on  the  reflecting  part  of  the  community  to  concur 
in  encountering  it.  In  the  vaccine  inoculation,  however, 
we  are  saved  all  these  painful  calculations,  because  we 
communicate  an  affection  attended  with  no  danger,  and 
the  power  of  which  over  the  constitution  is  great,  but  si- 
lent. 

"  Again,  allowing  that  the  individual  who  has  been  vac- 
cinated is  equally  liable  to  small-pox  with  any  other,  (which 
no  person  will  be  bold  enough  on  the  large  scale  to  as- 
sert,) he  is  not  liable  la  it  in  the  same  form  as  if  vaccination 
had  been  omitted.  This  point  cannot  be  longer  doubled ; 
and,  if  we  proceed  at  first  on  the  supposition  that  the  small- 
pox succeeding  vaccination  is  exactly  equal  in  risk  to  the 
disease  which  used  to  be  communicated  in  the  old  inocula- 
tion, it  must  be  allowed  that  we  gain  time  in  the  life  of  the 
individual  by  preferring  vaccination.  He  is  not  subjected 
to  the  risk  in  the  first  instance.  Years  may  elapse  befoie 
he  is  exposed  to  the  contagion  of  small-pox  :  When  so  ex- 
posed, he  will,  in  most  cases,  be  protected  from  it  by  the 
cow-pox  ;  and,  if  at  last  he  is  attacked,  he  encounters  a  risk 
only  equal  to  that  which  would  have  been  earlier  incurred 
by  a  previous  inoculation  with  variolous  Ttiatter. 

"  But  this  supposition  is  much  less  favourable  than  the 
truth.  The  risk  even  at  that  late  period  is  far  from  being 
so  great.  The  small-fiox  occurring  in  a  vacciyiated  fierson 
is  much  safer  than  the  inoculated  small  fiox.  It  has  never 
been  rnaintaintd,  that  the  disease  induced  by  the  variolous 
inoculation  was  always  exempt  from  the  occurrence  of  se- 
condary fever.  On  the  contrary,  some  of  the  few  who  died 
of  the  inoculation  were  cut  off  by  that  fever. 

"  The  most  unfavourable  conclusion,  therefore,  that  can 
be  admitted  is,  that  there  may  be  the  same  risk  of  deaths 
from  small-fiox  after  vaccination,  as  of  deaths  in  the  early 
stage  of  the  inoculated  small-fiox.  Thus,  the  risk  is  not 
only  deferred  to  a  later  period,  but  is  ultimately  far  inferior 
to  what  it  was  under  the  use  of  the  best  inoculation  previ- 
ously to  the  discovery  of  the  cow-pox,  and  is,  in  fact,  re- 
duced almost  to  nothing.  What  more  can  be  reasonably 
desired  ?  We  do  not  expect  to  provide  an  absolute  secu- 
rity from  all  accidents  " 

We  have  already  stated,  that  since  the  preceding  publi- 
cation appeared,  we  have  heard  of  a  case  of  death  in  the  se- 
condary fever  of  smallpox  in  a  patient  who  had  been  vac- 
cinated.  If  such  occurrences  should  be  well  authenticated, 


we  must  trust  solely  to  the  extreme  dimi.:ution  of  the  gross 
risk  as  ascertained  by  observation,  afterwards  assisted  bv 
tabular  statements.  This  still  continues  decidedly  favour- 
able to  vaccination,  as  infinitely  superior  to  the  preventive 
by  which  it  was  preceded. 

In  order  that  this  important  subject  may  be  duly  im- 
proved, the  following  requisites  ought  to  be  attended  to. 
The  inquirer  ought  to  see  numerous  inoculations,  and  his 
observations  on  the  progress  of  the  disease  ought  to  be 
strictly  daily.  He  ougnt  to  inoculate  with  matter  taken 
from  the  vesicle  at  various  periods  of  its  progress,  all  with- 
in the  limits  now  acknowledged  to  be  well  adapted  forcom- 
muriicating  an  efficacious  vaccination.  He  ought  to  ascer- 
tain the  number  of  successive  rtproductions  in  the  human 
subject,  to  which  the  different  specimens  of  matter  which  he 
uses  owe  their  origin  since  ihcy  proceeded  from  the  cow. 
Classifications  of  patients  ought  tw  be  founded  on  these  and 
other  difterences.  Written  accounts  ought  to  be  kept  of 
every  circumstance,  even  the  most  minute,  and  apparently 
trifling,  in  the  past  history  of  each  patient,  and  in  the  phe- 
nomena which  occur  during  the  progress  of  tiie  disease. 
The  aspect  of  his  subsequent  diseases,  especially  those  of 
a  contagious  nature,  as  scarlatina  and  measles,  ought  to  be 
inquired  into  and  noted  wherever  it  is  practicable,  and  com- 
parisons made  in  this  respect  between  patients  of  different 
kinds.  All  this  ought  to  be  done  simultaneously  by  per- 
sons in  diflerent  places,  each  of  whom  ought  to  be  ready 
to  take  a  journey  on  the  shortest  notice,  in  order  to  investi- 
gate occasional  anomalous  appearances.  To  execute  these 
objects  on  a  large  scale,  and  to  provide  for  them  men 
wnose  faithful  and  assiduous  exertions  can  be  relied  on,  till 
such  lime  as  satisfactory  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from 
ample  statements,  might  be  a  work  of  some  difficulty.  To 
secure  the  daiiy  attendance  of  the  patients,  oi  to  visit  them 
at  their  own  houses  when  they  do  not  attend,  and  to  note 
down  every  occurrence  in  the  most  scrupulous  manner,  is 
a  task  to  wiiicli  no  man  can  be  expected  gratuitously  to 
submit,  unless  his  fortune  is  independent,  his  time  com- 
pletely at  his  command,  his  heart  bent  on  the  object,  and 
ins  resolution  much  firmer  than  his  hopes  are  definite.  Wc 
do  not  see  how  it  is  practicable  without  the  provision  of  a 
fund  for  the  express  purpose  ;  and,  since  we  find  that  go- 
vernments have  shewn  themselves  not  averse  to  appropri- 
ate part  of  the  revenuesof  nations  to  the  great  object  of  pre- 
venting the  contagion  of  smallpox,  it  may  not  be  useless 
to  remark,  that  their  future  munificence  will  be  best  be- 
stowed on  iliose  arrangements  lor  the  attainment  of  the  ob- 
ject which  call  for  the  most  laborious,  and  perhaps  other- 
wise unattainable  exeitions. 

We  shall  now  give  a  brief  view  of  some  of  the  most 
interesting  collateral  circumstances  attending  the  cow- 
pox. 

This  disease  is  not  capable  of  being  disseminated  by  vo- 
latile effluvia.  In  this  respect  it  differs  from  the  inoculat- 
ed small-pox,  and  exliibits  one  important  advantage  above 
the  latter  disease,  that  no  contagious  affection  is  by  means 
of  it  diffused  through  a  neighbourhood. 

Another  circumstance  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  cow- 
pox,  once  occurring,  does  not  give  security  against  a  fu- 
ture attack  of  the  same  disease.  On  this  point  different 
opinions  have  been  entertained,  and  experiments  have  va- 
ried in  their  results.  It  appears,  on  the  whole,  that  by  one 
attack  of  cow-pox,  whether  casual  or  as  the  consequence 
of  inoculation,  the  susceptibility  to  the  same  disease  in  fu- 
ture is  only  diminished.  Miikers  in  the  dairy  counties  are, 
by  passing  once  through  it,  generally  able  to  resist  the 
contagion  in  future  ;  sometimes  they  receive  it,  but  always 
in  a  much  milder  form.  It  is  important  to  keep  this  cir- 
cumstance in  mind,  because  some  have  thoughtlessly  trust- 
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ed  to  the  effects  '.f  a  second  vaccination,  alter  the  first  had 
for  sonic  lime  run  its  course,  as  a  sufficient  lest  of  its  iffi-- 
cacy.  That  is,  ihcy  have  looked  for  an  absence  ot  future 
susceptibility  to  vaccine  influence  in  those  cases  which 
were  worthy  of  dependence.  The  influence  of  a  previous 
attack,  of  small-pox  has  a  similar  virtue.  It  in  a  slii,'ht  de- 
gree diminishes,  but  does  not  destroy,  the  susceptibility  of 
the  constitution  to  cow-pox. 

Some  precautions  arc  proper  in  condirciing  the  vaccme 
inoculation.  The  choice  ol  matter  should  be  carefully  at- 
tended to.  It  should  be  taken  from  a  good  vaccine  vesicle, 
in  a  healthy  subject,  from  the  5th  to  the  9tli  day  of  the  dis- 
ease. It  is  most  certain  in  its  effects  when  immediately 
inserted.  If  it  is  to  be  kept,  it  should  be  allowed  to  dry. 
Some  confine  it,  in  order  to  preserve  it  in  its  original  moist 
state.  They  are  not  aware  that  it  is  subjected  to  much 
greater  cUaiii^e  by  moisture  than  by  exposure  to  the  atmo- 
!!pherc.  It  may  be  kept  on  glass,  or  on  the  point  of  a  lan- 
cet, or  on  the  end  of  a  sin.ill  pointed  piece  of  ivory.  Rlr. 
Brycc  has  sugjjested  the  employment  ol  the  crust,  which, 
in  its  central  part,  contains  mutter  dried  in  an  early  stage  of 
the  disease,  and  therefore  perfectly  pure  and  sale,  and  from 
which  the  lii;ht  coloured  part  round  the  margin  ought  to  be 
removed,  ijried  matter,  in  these  dillercnt  forms,  is  con- 
venient for  transportation;  when  about  to  be  used,  it  most 
be  moistened  with  water,  either  cold,  or  of  a  blood  heat ; 
but  recent  matter  is  always  preferable,  and  therefore  ought 
te  be  secured  in  every  populous  place,  by  regular  weekly 
inoculations. 

The  end  of  the  third  month,  wlien  the  constitution  has 
acquired  some  lirniness,  and  before  it  is  subjected  to  the 
disadvantages  of  the  period  of  teething,  is  the  most  eligible 
time  for  the  operation.  In  an  adult  in  whom  it  has  been 
neglected,  it  should  be  performed  when  the  constitution  is 
in  its  soundest  state  ;  when,  for  example,  no  cutaneous  dis- 
ease is  present,  and  in  females  when  there  is  no  pregnancy, 
and  when  the  catamenia  are  absent.  But,  when  the  conta- 
gion of  small-pox  prevails  in  a  neighbourhood,  these  disad- 
vantages must  be  disregarded. 

With  respect  to  the  mode  of  insertion,  the  object  kept 
in  view  is,  to  secure  the  contact  ot  the  matter  with  the  cu- 
tit  vera.  The  operator,  therefore,  should  delicately  raise 
the  cuticle,  without  any  eftusion  of  blood  if  possible,  and 
apply  the  matter  to  the  abraded  part.  The  method  of  do- 
ing this,  which  .Mr.  Bryce  has  found  most  certain  of  suc- 
cess, ia,  first  to  lay  a  drop  of  the  matter  on  the  sui  face,  and 
then  make  Several  light  punctures  through  this  matter  and 
the  cuticle  with  the  lancet.  It  is  then  to  be  held  exposed 
to  the  air,  but  not  to  an  artificial  fire,  till  it  dries,  and  after- 
wards left  to  itself. 

The  inoculator  must  now  mark  its  course,  whether  it  is 
conforniahle  lo  th.Tl  which  we  have  briefly  staled,  which  is 
described  by  authors,  and  deiine;ited  in  their  plates.  These 
last,  however,  alToid  but  feeble  assistance,  unless  the  ope- 
rator has  already  seen  the  disease  as  it  appears  in  nature. 
The  spurious  cow-pox  is  sometimes  accompanied  with  a 
severe  pliagecltnic  ulcer,  instead  of  a  regular  vesicle.  It 
would  be  proper  to  watch  the  coIl^titutiondl  symptoms,  viz. 
the  heat  ot  the  skin,  and  the  state  of  the  pulse.  It  is  better, 
however,  to  use  the  test  invented  by  Mr.  Bryce.  If  irre- 
gular eruptions  appear  during  the  progress,  or  after  the 
termination  of  the  vaccine  affection,  we  ougtit  to  guard 
against  cold,  which  might  suddenly  repel  them.  am',  gene- 
rate a  visceral  affection.  If  daily  cold  ablutions  have  been 
hitherto  used,  these  should  be  iritcrinitled  in  such  cases, 
and  tepid  bathing  substituted.  It  is  always  necessary  to 
protect  *he  vesicle  from  being  rubbed  and  broken,  as  such 
an  acti^lent  destroys  its  efficacy.  When  it  happens  to  be 
broken,  Mr.  Bryce  directs  that  the  further  discharge  of  its 
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contents  should  be  prevented,  and  the  regular  course  of  tlie 
affection  restored,  by  cold  applications  and  chemical  astrin- 
gents. If  a  troublesome  sore  is  lonned  at  a  late  stage  of 
the  affection,  astringents  and  escharoties  ought  to  be  em- 
ployed, on  surgical  principles  similar  to  those  adopted  for 
other  ulcers  presenting  a  similar  appearance.  When  the 
vesicle  is  formed,  but  the  inflamed  areola  is  too  late  in  ap- 
pearing, the  part  should  be  exposed  to  the  heat  of  a  fire, 
in  order  to  quicken  the  local  action,  on  which  the  regular 
phenomena  depend.  Where  the  local  inflammation  is  ex- 
cessive, or  where  a  tumour  is  formed  in  the  axilla,  laxatives 
should  be  used,  accompanied  with  co-ding  applications,  or 
with  fomentations,  according  to  the  state  of  the  parts.  If 
febrile  symptoms  should  in  any  case  be  iiumoderute  in  de- 
gree, they  are  to  be  alleviated  by  the  usual  aiuiplilogistie 
treatment. 

The  success  of  the  practice  of  variolous  inoculation  led 
the  late  Professor  Home  of  Edinburgh  to  make  some  ex- 
periments for  the  inoculation  of  measles,  which  gave  en- 
couragement toother  attempts  of  the  same  kind.  But  the 
disease  v/as  not  found  lo  be  easily  communicated  in  this 
manner.  The  operation  was  performed  by  means  of  the 
blood  of  a  patient  under  the  disiase. 

Repealed  daring  trials  have  even  been  made  to  inocu- 
late the  plague.  These,  for  the  most  part,  have  either 
terminated  in  the  deatli  of  the  person  who  made  himself 
the  subject  of  the  experiment,  or  have  failed  to  commu- 
nicate the  disease.  See  Woodville's  HiaCory  of  the  Ino- 
cuiaiwn  of  UmaU-Pox  in  Great  Britain.  Jenner's  Ob- 
strvatiuua  on  the  CoivPox  ;  his  Further  Observations  ; 
and  his  Continuation  of  Facia  and  Observations.  Pearson's 
Inrjuiry.  Woodvillc's  Hefioria  of  Inoculation  for  Cow- 
Pox  ;  and  his  Observations  on  CowPox.  The  Writ- 
ings of  Moseley,  Rowley,  and  Birch,  (in  opposition). 
Brown  on  CoiuPox.  The  works  ot  Willan,  Moor,  Ring, 
Lettsom,  and  Thornton.  The  Compends  by  Aiken,  Bell, 
and  others.  Bryce's  Practical  Observations  on  the  Inocu- 
lation of  Cow- Pox.  Sanders'  Comprehensive  View  of 
Small-Po-x,  Cow-Pox,  and  Chicken-Pox.  Dewar'%  jic- 
count  of  an  Efiidemic  Small  Pox  in  Cujiar.  The  Medical 
and  Physical  Journal;  Diu.csin's  ylnnals  of  Medicine  ;  The 
Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  and  Other  medi- 
cal periodical  wovWs  fiassim.     (//.  U.) 

INOCULATION,  in    the    vegetable   kingdom.      See 

HoIiriCULTLRE. 

INQUEST,  is  a  term  synonymous  with  Jury,  and  is 
frec^uently  used  in  that  signification  in  the  law  of  Scot- 
land 

INQUISITION,  or  the  Holy  Office,  is  the  court 
which  takes  cognizance  of  heresy  in  sonic  countries  sub- 
ject to  the  Pope,  and  p;irticularly  in  Spain  and  Portugal. 

The  existence  of  such  a  court  jiroceeds  upon  tlic  idea, 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  civil  magistrate,  either  in  his  own 
name,  and  by  his  own  autliority,  or  as  the  prop  and  the  re- 
source of  the  ecclesiastical  power,  lo  search  after  here- 
sies, and  to  extirpate  them.  It  takes  for  granted,  likewise, 
the  absurd  and  monstrous  proposition,  ti.at  the  human  un- 
derstanding can  be  influenced  and  won  by  other  means  than 
those  of  information  conimunicated,  or  argument  propos- 
ed ;  and  that  real  and  conscientious  discipleship  can  be 
the  result  of  civil  or  political  deprivalions,  or  the  infliction 
of  corporal  punishment. 

In  l.4e  early  limes,  the  church  herself  appears  lo  have 
miintained  a  doctrine,  the  very  opposite  of  that  which  has 
now  been  stated.  As  the  satirist,  when  reduced  to  po- 
verty himself,  speedily  perceived  that  poverty  was  no  fit 
object  of  satire,  so  the  Christians,  when  trembling  under 
the  fear  of  persecution,  or  expiring  amidst  its  agonies, 
were  not  slow  to  discern,  qr  backward  to  declare,  that  per- 
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jecution  was  not  the  means  by  which  true  converts  were 
to  be  mack'.  Accordingly,  in  the  Aliologics  wluch  they 
presented  lo  the  Roman  emperors,  in  behult  of  their  reli- 
gion, duriiit^  the  first  three  centuries,  they  argue  the 
question,  and  zealously  maintain,  that  the  province  of  the 
civil  magiiirate  extends  no  farther  than  liiat  of  securing 
the  peace,  and  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  community  ; 
and  that  persecution  for  any  opinion  which  lies  hid  in  the 
understanding,  whether  that  opinion  be  iriie  or  false,  is  not 
only  absurd,  because  it  is  inefficacious,  but  unjust  and  cruel 
in  the  highest  degree.  '■'■JVonrcligionisest''  says  Terlul- 
lian,  "  cogere  religionem,  qzta  s/ion/e  susci/ii  debcat,  non  vi." 
And  the  same  idea  is  expr.  ssed  by  Lactantius,  who  lived 
in  the  fourth  century.  '•  Quis  im/ionat  mi/ti,"  says  he, 
"  necessilaletn,  vet  coiindi  quod  nolim,  vtfl  quod  veiim,  non 
colendi  ;  quid  jam  nobis  ulurius  rel.nquilur,  si  etiam  hoc 
quod  voluntate  fieri  ofiortet.,  libido  exlorqueat  aliena  ?" 
And  again,  in  another  place,  "  JVi/iil  tarn  est  votuMurium 
guam  reiigio,  in  qua,  si  ariimu-i  saciifica.-.lis  auersus  est,  jam 
sublata,jani  nuUa  est."  St  Hilary  of  Foictiers,  likewise, 
who  lived,  as  well  as  Lactantius,  in  the  fourth  century,  and 
who,  though  he  held  ihe  very  same  opinions  with  those 
which  have  just  been  quoted,  is  unexpectedly  to  be  found 
among  the  saints  in  the  Romish  calendar,  openly  maintains 
the  inadetjuacy  and  utltr  impropriety  of  coercive  mea- 
sures in  promoting  the  worship  of  God.  "  iist  Dcus," 
says  he,  "  universitatis,  obsequio  non  eget  neccssurio,  non 
requirit  coaclam  confcssionem."  And,  addressing  himself 
to  those  whose  pride  or  whose  zeal  induced  them  to  give 
information  to  the  m.igistrate,  and  to  prompt  him  to  the 
rigorous  execution  of  the  imperial  edicts,  he  says,  "  Oro 
Via  eftiscopi,  quibusnatn.  suffragiis  ad  jiradicandum  evange- 
lium,afiostoliusi  sunt  ?  Quibus  adjuti  fioteslalibus  Cliristum 
pradicaverunt,  genlesque  fere  omnes,  ex  idolis  ad  Deum 
transtulerunt?  Anne  ahquain  sibi  assumebant  e p.alatio  dig- 
nitatem, hymnum  Deo,  incarcere,  inter  catenas  et  fiagella 
cantantes  ?  Edictia  regis  Pautus  Chrisio  ecclesiam  congre- 
gabat  ?  J^'eronese  credo  out  Fes/iasiano  /latrocinanlibus, 
luebatur,  quorum  in  nos  odiis  confessio  divinte  /iredicationis 
effloruit  ?"  Even  so  late  as  the  fifth  ccntuiy,  S;  Martin, 
in  France,  (and  it  had  been  well  lor  the  world  if  the  ca- 
lendar had  been  filled  with  such  saints  as  he,)  excommu- 
!iic3ted  a  bishop  for  accusing  certain  heretics  to  the  usurp- 
er M.tximin.  by  whose  means  they  were  put  to  death; 
adding,  in  the  spirit  of  genuine  Christianity,  that  he  look- 
ed upon  that  man  as  a  murderer,  who  procured  the  de- 
struction of  a  fellow-creature,  chargeable,  in  strict  jus- 
tice, with  nothing  else  than  being  mistaken  in  his  opi- 
nions. 

These  correct  and  righteous  sentiments  prevailed  for  a 
considerable  time,  and  the  deviations  from  them  were  slow 
and  progressive.  When  the  empire  became  Christian,  it 
still  appeared  lo  the  civil  magistrate,  that  he  was  bound  to 
support  the  religion  adopted  by  the  state.  Hence  it  was 
that  certain  laws,  which  are  yet  to  be  found  in  the  codes 
of  Theodosius  and  Justinian,  were  enai  ted  against  here- 
tics ;  by  which  they  were  subjected  to  fines,  and  confis- 
cation of  goods,  and  to  imprisonment  and  banishment,  ac- 
cording to  the  description  of  the  offence,  and  the  measure 
of  the  delinquency  :  with  this  limitation,  however,  in  every 
casf ,  that  it  was  the  peculiar  province  of  the  ecclesiastical 
judge  to  determine,  whether  the  opinions  professed  were 
heretical  or  not  Hence,  too,  it  was,  that  those  charged 
with  heresy  by  the  magistrate  were  usually  charged  with 
sediuon  or  rebellion  at  the  same  time;  and,  whenever  the 
punishment  was  capital,  it  was  understood  to  be  th--  re- 
sult, not  merely  of  inaccurate  or  of  perverted  theology, 
but  of  a  criminal  opposition  to  the  civil  and  political  au 
thorities.     In  this  situation  the  law  and  the  practice,  re- 


specting heresy,  continued  till  about  the  year  800.  The 
trial  of  the  whole  case  was  in  the  hands  of  the  civil  ma- 
gistrate ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  ecclesiastical  cen- 
sures, It  belonged  to  synods  and  councils  merely  to  an- 
swer the  question,  "  Is  the  opinion  or  doctrine  liuelled 
heretical  or  otherwise  ?" 

During  the  course  of  the  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  cen- 
turies, however,  the  povi-er  of  ihe  ecclesihslical  tribunals, 
and  of  the  papacy  iiself,  increased  in  a  most  remarkable 
degree.  The  zeal  which  animated  the  church,  and  the 
people  of  Europe,  became  fierce  and  ungovernable  ;  and 
the  crusades  against  the  infidels  in  foreign  parts  were 
equalled,  in  ferocious  feeling  and  disposition,  at  least,  by 
those  against  the  heretics  at  home.  At  last,  in  an  evil 
hour,  and  under  some  planet  of  malignant  aspect,  and  of 
disastrous  influence,  St  Dominic,  (as  iie  is  called,)  the  fa- 
ther of  the  inquisition,  arose.  It  was  the  object  of  this 
zealous,  but  mistaken  individual,  to  secure  the  purity  of 
the  Christian  faith,  and  to  support  the  P.ip.il  authority,  by 
institutions  appropriated  to  these  purposes.  The  trial  of 
the  accused  was  now  placed  exclusively  in  the  hands  of 
the  ecclesiastical  judicatory.  The  principal  inquisitor  was 
likewise  the  principal  judge  ;  he  was  responsible  to  nc 
other  authority  than  that  of  the  Pope  ;  and  he  decided, 
not  only  upon  the  description  or  quality  of  the  propositions 
maintained,  but  finally,  and  without  ai)peal,  upon  tlie  guilt 
or  innocence  of  the  prisoner.  And  so  complete  was  the 
revo4ution,  achieved  by  the  skill  and  the  perseverance  of 
the  Romish  See,  that  the  civil  magistrate,  once  the  sole 
judge  ill  matters  of  heresy,  was  now  called  upon  to  do  lit- 
tle else  than  to  execute  the  sentences  ol  the  ecclesiastical 
tiibi4f)als.  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  this  monstrous  sys- 
tem was  received  by  many  of  the  nations  of  Euio|je  It 
found  its  way  especially  into  the  dominions  of  Spain  and 
Portugal.  The  inquisitorial  courts  were  established  ;  and 
the  emperor,  or  king,  or  powerful  lord,  themselves  trem- 
bling under  the  fear  of  excommunication,  proceeded  to 
remove  from  this  world  the  unhappy  individuals  whom  the 
church  had  pronounced  to  be  guilty  of  heresy.  And  the 
example  of  their  pagan  predecessors  had  long  ago  taught 
them,  that  fire  and  faggot  were  the  appropriate  means  by 
which  their  removal  was  to  be  accomplished. 

It  was  by  Pope  Innocent  IV.  (.\.  D.  1251,)  th U  the  in- 
quisitorial courts  were  introduced  into  Romania,  Lombardy, 
Marca  Trevigiana,  and  the  other  Italian  provinces,  more 
immediately  under  the  authority  or  influence  of  the  Holy 
See.  About  the  year  1484,  they  were  established  in  Spain, 
and  in  Portugal  in  the  year  1537.  In  the  following  obser- 
vations, however,  we  shall  confine  ourselves,  in  a  great 
degree,  to  the  inciuisition  as  it  exists  in  Spain. 

At  the  head  of  the  inquisition  in  Spain  stands  the  inqui- 
sitor-general. This  high  officer  is  appointed,  nominally,  • 
by  the  king,  but  in  reality  by  the  Pope  ;  for  the  Holy  See 
enjoys  the  privilege  of  a  veto  upon  the  election  of  the 
sovereign,  a  privilege  which  on  certain  suitable  and  well- 
chosen  occasions  it  has  not  failed  to  exercise.  The  su- 
preme inquisitor  cannot  proceed  one  step  in  the  dischargp 
of  bis  office,  till  he  has  received  the  contirmaiion  of  the 
Pontiff.  U'hen  thus  elected,  and  thus  confirmed,  the  in- 
quisitor-general appoints  the  subordinate  inquisitors  ;  but. 
in  this  last  instance,  the  nomination  of  the  supreme  in- 
quisitor is  subject  to  the  review  of  the  king.  Besides  the 
in(|uisitor-general,  there  are  five  councillors,  who  have  the 
title  of  apostolical  inquisitors:  it  belongs  to  them  to  de- 
liberate upon  all  affairs  with  the  inquisitor-general ;  to 
settle  disputes  among  the  particular  incjuisitors  ;  to  punish 
the  familiars  attached  to  the  institution,  and  to  receive  ap- 
peals ;  and  these  officers,  together  with  an  advocate  fis.  al, 
two  secretaries,  and  other  inferior  functionaries,  consti- 
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tute  the  supreme  council  or  high  court  of  the  inquisition 
in  Spain.  This  supreme  council  meets  every  day  (with 
the  exception  ol  holidays)  in  the  royal  palace;  and  such 
is  the  ascendancy  which  the  Holy  Oflke  has  acquired,  that 
the  king  of  Castile,  before  his  coronation,  subjects  hun- 
self,  {quoad  sacra,  we  presume,)  by  a  special  oath,  to  the 
judgment  and  decision  of  the  high  court  of  uiquisiuon.  In 
"the  inferior  tribunals  there  are,  respectively,  two  or  three 
inquisitors  ;  these  have  the  epithet  of  /irovwaala  attached 
to  their  designations,  and  they  exercise  their  functious,  by 
the  authority,  and  under  the  review,  of  the  supreme  inqui- 
sitorial court. 

The  privileges  which  the  inquisitors  enjoy  arc  many 
and  valuable.  Each  of  them  bears  the  title  ot  lord.  They 
are  not  subject  to  the  bishops  ot  the  provinces  where  they 
reside,  or  to  the  superiors  of  the  religious  orders  to  which 
they  belong.  They  alone  can  publish  the  edicts  against 
heretics;  they  can  excommunicate,  interdict,  and  sus- 
pend ;  and,  except  in  a  few  cases,  which  arc  distinctly  spe- 
cified, they  can  prevent  the  ordinaries,  or  resident  bishops, 
from  absolving  those  whom  they  have  subjected  to  the 
censure  of  the  church.  "  Whosoever,  by  himself  or 
others,  shall  kill,  beat,  or  strike,  any  of  the  inquisitors,  or 
officials  of  the  Holy  Office,  or  who  shall  injure  or  da- 
mage the  effects  of  the  said  inquisitors  or  officials,  shall 
be  delivered  over  to  the  secular  power."  These  lortlly 
and  privileged  functionaries  likewise  enjoy  the  entire 
rents  of  their  benefices,  without  tax  or  impost,  they  are 
exempted  from  all  "  real  and  personal  offices,"  and  they 
may  form  new  laws,  after  the  nature  of  bye-laws,  against 
heretics,  and  modify  the  punishment  at  pleasure.  And, 
last  of  all,  they  can  mutually  absolve,  and  dispense  <with 
themselves,  grant  indulgences  to  the  penitent,  or  to  those 
whom  they  shall  pronounce  to  be  so,  for  20  or  40  days, 
as  they  shall  think  proper;  and  for  reasons, of  which  ihey 
alone  are  the  judges,  they  can  release  "  the  companions 
and  friars  of  the  several  inquisitors,  and  likewise  their  no- 
taries," during  the  space  of  three  whole  years,  from  all 
the  penances  which  may  have  been  enjoined  them. 

When  the  chief  inquisitor  arrives  in  any  of  the  pro- 
vinces, he  proceeds  in  the  exercise  of  his  functions  after 
the  following  manner:  In  the  first  place,  he  delivers  a 
sermon,  respecting  the  purity  of  the  Catholic  doctrine, 
.ind  exhorts  the  people  to  zealous  and  conscientious  en- 
Jeavours  in  the  extirpation  of  heretical  pravity.  He  then 
publishes  the  letters  monitory,  or,  what  is  otherwise  cull- 
ed, the  edict  of  faith  ;  by  which  all  persons,  of  whatever 
condition  or  state,  clergy  or  laity,  are  conimaiKled.  under 
pain  of  excommunication,  to  discover  to  the  inquisitor, 
"  within  the  six  or  twelve  days  next  following,  any  person, 
known  to  them,"  who  entertains  heretical  opinions,  or  is 
suspected  of  entertaining  them.  He  then  reads  the  sen- 
tence of  excommunication,  and  makes  commeiits  upon  it, 
and  promises  indulgences  to  those  who  shall  favour  or  sup- 
port him  in  the  execution  of  his  office.  The  whole  cere- 
mony is  of  an  imposinii;  and  awful  nature  ;  and,  in  coun- 
tries where  the  inquisition  prevails  in  its  most  fearful 
ascendency,  it  is  usual,  immediately  after  the  publication 
of  the  edict,  for  those  who  are  present,  and  especially  for 
the  mai^istrates  of  the  principal  cities,  to  engage  them- 
selves, under  an  oath,  solemnly  sworn  bi  lore  the  crucifix 
and  the  gospels,  to  protect  and  to  assist  the  ministers  of 
the  inquisition  with  all  their  authority  and  influence. 

There  are  three  ways  in  which  the  process  may  begin 
before  the  inquisitorial  courts  :  1.  By  investisation,  where 
the  inquisitor  summons  certain  individuals  into  his  pre- 
sence, and  inquires  into  the  state  of  the  town  or  district 
where  they  live.  2.  By  accusation,  where  a  direct  charge 
of  heresy  is  brought  before  the  court  against  one  or  more 


persons  distinctly  named.  J.  By  denunciation,  where  the 
inquisitor  is  merely  informed  that  certa.n  heretical  persons, 
or  persons  suspected  ol  heresy,  (who  are  likewise  distinct- 
ly named,)  exist  within  the  liiiius  of  his  jurisdiction.  This 
last  is  by  far  the  most  common  mode,  and  it  ts  Uiat  which 
the  inquisitors  are  most  desirous  to  encourage.  Informa- 
tions are  avowedly  received  without  any  respect  to  the  cha- 
racters of  the  persons  by  whom  they  are  given.  The  lowest 
and  most  worthless  ol  the  clergy  and  of  the  laity,  thieves 
and  cheats,  ju^t  let  loose  from  prison,  prejudiced  persons, 
strumpets,  and  even  cliildi  en,  are  all  allowed  and  invited  to 
inlorni.  When  the  information  has  been  lodged,  the  fol- 
lowing questions  are  usually  proposed  :  Whether  the  in- 
former knows  the  person  suspected  of  heresy,  and  how 
long  he  has  known  him  I  Whether  he  is  suspected  ot  he- 
resy, on  account  of  his  words,  or  on  account  of  his  actions  ? 
Whether  he  has  said  or  done  the  things  imputed  to  him 
ottener  than  once  .'  and  whether  in  jest  or  in  earnest,  and 
in  whose  company  those  things  were  said  or  done  ?  The 
answers  to  these  and  similar  questions  are  written  down 
by  the  notary,  and  read  over  to  the  informer,  who  either 
subscribes  his  name  to  the  document,  or,  if  he  cannot 
write,  puts  under  it  the  mark  of  the  cross.  He  is  then 
sworn  to  secresy  ;  for  secresy,  say  the  Catholic  doctors,  is 
the  cMe/  sinew  of  the  inquisition.  His  name,  his  personal 
appearance,  the  place  of  his  abode,  and  every  other  cir- 
cumstance respecting  him,  are  studiously  concealed  by 
the  inquisitors,  lest  the  practice  of  informing  saould  be 
discouraged  ;  and  having  once  put  the  court  in  possession 
of  the  requisite  intelligence,  he  drops  away  entirely  from 
the  view,  and  is  never  again  mentioned,  and,  if  possible, 
is  never  again  referred  to  in  the  whole  course  of  the  pro- 
cess. Thus  does  this  odious  tribunal,  called  by  an  abuse 
of  iangu.ige  the  Holy  Office,  in  the  very  first  step  of  its  ju- 
dicial procedure,  afford  to  the  most  infamous  the  pleasure 
of  gratification,  with  the  certainty  of  concealment,  and  pro- 
vide an  opportunity  for  indulging  the  worst  feelings  and 
passions  of  our  nature— personal  malice,  envy,  and  re- 
venge. 

After  dismissing  the  informer,  the  inquisitor  proceeds 
to  call  the  witnesses.     And  here,  too,  the  distinctions  of 
character  are  often  altogether  overlooked.     No  previous 
transgression  of  the  decalogue,  no  loss  of  reputation  or  of 
credit  in  society,  prevents  the  witnesses  from  being  listen- 
ed to.     Usurers,  detested  and  abhorred,  are  permitted  to 
give  their  evidence;  "  also,  common  blasphemers,  common 
gamesters,  persons  quite  intoxicated,  and  not  merely  ex- 
hilarated by  wine,  stage-players  and  prize-fii^hters,   apos- 
tates from  religion,  persons  bastinadoed,  bankrupts,  trai- 
tors, backbiters,  and  spendthrifts."     {Limborch.  Jibridg.  p. 
370.)     And  the  number  of  the  witnesses  is  allowed  as  an 
equivalent  for  their  inadmissibility  when  they  are  several- 
ly considered  — We  turn  aside  lor  a  moment  from  this  ca- 
talogue of  infamy,  in  order  to  prevent  a  mistake  into  which 
our  readers  might  naturally  tall.     When  we  speak  of  wit- 
nesses, in  Great  Britain,  we  almost  unavoidably  think  of  a 
charge  regularly  brought,  the  judges  upon  the  bench,  the 
jury  sworn,  the  criminal  apprehended,  and  in  open  court, 
the  people   admitted   as  auditors,  and   the  whole  judicial 
assembly  feeling  and  acting  under  the  assurance,  tli:.t  they 
are  responsible  to  an  intelligent  and  watchful   public  for 
every  part  of  their  proceedinijs.     But,  in  the  inquisitorial 
tribunal,  when  the  witnesses  are  summoned,  the   pany  ac- 
cused has  not  even  been  taken  into  custody.     He  remains 
in  his  own  house,  and  in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  engaged 
in  his  ordinary  occupations,  and  entering,  it  may  be,  into 
the  amusements  of  the  place  where  he  livts  ;  utterly  ig- 
norant of  all  that  has  been  done  against  him,  and  utterly 
unprepared  for  all  that  is  to  follow.     In  truth,  the  deposi 
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nons  of  the  witnesses  are  viewed,  rather  in  connection 
with  the  charge,  than  with  the  issue,  and  relate  not  so  fiiuch 
to  the  guilt  or  ihe  innocence  of  the  party  accused,  as  lo  the 
sufficiency  or  insufficiency  of  the  mlormation.  Like  the 
informer,  the  witnesses  are  sworn  to  secresy  ;  theirnames, 
and  personal  history,  are  most  industriously  concealed  ; 
and  there  are  instances  upon  record,  where  brothers  and 
sisters  have  given  evidence  against  brothers  and  sisters, 
where  the  wife  has  deposed  against  the  husband,  and  the 
husband  against  the  wife. 

The  next  step  is  the  apprehension  of  the  victim.  This 
usually  takes  pljce  in  the  nii^ht  ;  and  for  the  most  part  too 
under  some  favourable  combination  of  circumstances,  when 
the  proceeding,  by  its  suddenness,  and  itsappalling  charac- 
ter, is  best  fitted  lo  overpower  resistance, and  prevent  inqui- 
ry, and  to  multiply  the  occasions  oi  secret  trar.  Like  the  ti- 
ger surveying  the  wild  animal  from  the  thicket,  the  inquisitor 
meditates,  m  silence,  his  horrific  purpose,  regards  his  prey 
with  anxious  vigilance,  considers  the  whole  case  maturely 
and  well,  and  selects  liis  opportunity.  Not  the  slightest  hint 
of  insecurity  is  given,  not  a  suspicion  is  breathed,  till,  in  the 
dead  time  of  the  niijnt,  a  band  of  monsters  calmly  approach 
the  residence  of  the  accused,  and  demand  an  entrance.  To 
the  question.  In  whose  name  is  this  required  ?  the  answer 
is  "The  Holy  Office."  In  an  instant  the  ties  of  nature 
are  broken,  every  feeling  of  friendship  is  suppressed,  and 
parents  and  children,  or  sisters,  or  brothers,  with  a  promp- 
titude altogether  inconceivable,  hasten  to  deliver  up  the 
victim ;  and  ihe  wretched  individual,  scarcely  recovered 
from  his  surprise,  and  without  knowing  what  he  is  accus- 
ed of,  is  hurried  away  into  the  prisons  of  the  inquisition. 
Should  couviciion  afterwards  take  place,  (and  the  rich  mer- 
chant or  substantial  citizen  very  rarely  escapes,)  his  pro- 
perty IS  confiscated  ;  and  the  sentence  of  confiscation  ap- 
plies retrospectively,  not  only  to  the  date  of  his  apprehen- 
sion, but  to  the  time  when  the  purity  of  his  faith  was  first 
suspected,  or  the  first  palpable  indications  of  his  heresy 
were  perceived. 

After  a  short  delay,  the  prisoner  is  brought   forth  and 
examined.     It  is   worthy  ot   particular  observation,   how- 
ever, that  no   crime  is  ever  laid  to  his  charge  :  he  is  never 
accused  ;  for,  strange  as  it  may  sound  in  liritish  ears,  it  is 
the  exclusive  object  of  the  inquisitor  to  draw  Irom  his  own 
lips  a  confession  of  his  guilt.     Ho  is  first  required  to  de- 
clare, upon  oath,  that  he  will  answer  sincerely  and  direct- 
ly the  questions  which  are  put  to  him.     He  is  then  asked 
if  he  knows  where  he  is,  and  whether  he  is  aware  that  he 
is  at  present  within  the  walls  of  the  inquisition,  and  why  it 
is  that  men  are  usually  detained  in  the  custody  of  the  holy 
office.    He  is  then  desired  to  recollect  himself,  and  to  run 
over  in  his  mifid  the  events  of  his  past  life,  and  to  search 
out  and  ascertain,  whether  he  may  not,  on  some  occasion, 
have  said  or  done  some  one  thing  or  another,  contrary  to 
the  purity  of  the  Catholic  faiih,  and  the  authority  of  the 
Inquisitorial  Court.    If  he  persists  in  maintaining  his  igno- 
rance, he  is  informed  that  every  degree  of  mercy  is  shewn 
towards  those  who  confess,  while  the  obstinate  are  treated 
with  the  utmost  seventy  ;  he    is  soothed   and  threatened 
by  turns  ;  his  offence  is   ascribed  ruther  to  his  simplicity 
and    the  easiness  of  his  disposition,   than  to  any  criminal 
purpose  or  unusual  depravity  ;  he  is  reminded  of  the  hor- 
rors of  imprisonment,  its  hunger,  filth,  and  stench  ;  and 
something   is   said  about  the  pure  air  of  heaven,  and  the 
blessed  light  of  the  sun.     The  questions  are  then  varied 
in  every   possible  way  ;  and  every  art  of  unrighteous  in- 
vestigation is  tried  ;  and  if,  after  all,  he  should  still  persist, 
declaring  himself  ignorant  of  any  word  or  action  that  could 
be  construed  into  heresy,  he  is  told  that  he  must  be  carried 
back  to  his   dungeon,   to  aid  his  memory  by  reflection,  to 
commune  with  his  own  heart,  and  to  subject  the  resolution 
of  a  haughty  spirit  to  the  dominion  of  co.TScience. 


The  cells  of  the  inquisition  are  square  apartments,  each 
side    being   about    lu   feet   in    saperficial    measurement. 
I  here  is  usually  one  row  of  them  built  over  another    The 
cells  ot   the  upper  row  are  lighted  by  means  of  a  small 
iron  grate  placed  in  the  cell  :  those  of  the  under  row  are 
sunk  beneath  the  level  ot  the  ex  ernal  surface,  and  are  per- 
fecily  dark.     Each  apartment  has  two  doors,  one  exterior 
to  the  other.     The  inner  one  is  of  a  massy  thickness,  and 
faced  with  iron,  having  a  grate  on  the  under  part  of  it,  and 
m  the  upper  part  an  opening,  through  which  his  victuals 
and  other  necessaries  are  delivered  to  the  prisoner.     The 
outer  door  is  entire,  without  grate  or  opening,  and,  like 
the  inner  one,  is  exceedingly  strong.    The  walls  are  com- 
monly  about  seven   or  eight  feet  in  thickness.     In  each 
apartment  there  is  placed  a  bed  of   rushes,  together   with 
two  pots  ot  water,  one  to  wash  in,  and  the  other  for  drink. 
There  is  likewise  a  larger  vessel,  which  is  emptied  every 
third  or  fourth  day.     The  treatment  of  th».prisoners  va- 
ries according   to  their  rank  or  fortune.     Those  who  are 
poor  have  naif  a  rial  for  their  daily  support  allowed  them 
by  the  king;  out  of  this  pittance,  however,  the  provision- 
buyer,  or  dispenser,  as  he  is  called,  the  cook,  and  the  jail- 
keeper,  must  ail  be  paid  ;  and  the  proportion  claimed  by 
each  ot  these  functionaries  amounts  to  nearly  one-tenth  of 
the  whole.     Dr.  Geddes  mentions  a  prisoner  in  the  Inqui- 
sition  at  Lisbon,  who  was  allowed  no  more  than  three  vin- 
terns  a  day,  or  threepence-halfpenny  of  English  money. 

The  obstinate  heretic  is  consigned  to  the  apartments  of 
the  under  row.     There  he  sits  upon  his  bed  of  rushes,  in 
darkness,  solitude,  and  silence,  without  ever  seeing  the 
face  of  a  human  creature  excepting  that  of  his  keeper,  or 
hearing  the  sound  of  any  voice  but  his.     He  is  forbidden 
to  make  the  slightest  noise,  even  to  cough  or  to  stir.     It 
were  a  mockery  to  allow  him  the  use  of  books  ;  for,  being 
shut  up  in  total  darkness,  he  could  not  peruse  them.     The 
morning,  and  the  evening,  the  day,  the  week,'and  the  month, 
pass  over  him,  in  the  same  stillness  and  seclusion.    Some- 
times the  prisoner  is  doomed  to  spend  whole  years  in  this 
situation  ;  hot  and  feverish,  amidst  the  miasmata  proceed- 
ing from  his  own  body,  or  putrefying  alive  in  the  accumu- 
lating filth  of  his  apartment,  which,  through  weakness  or 
disease,  he  is  unable  to   remove.     "  As  liberty,"  says  the 
author  of  the  Letters  on  the  Inquisition,  "  is   sweet  upon 
any  terms,  and  even  the  galleys  themselves  are  a  paradise 
when   compared  with   the  dreary    cells  of  the  inquisition, 
where  every  kind  of  rigour  is  put  in  practice  which  can 
render  life  a  burden,  without  any  interval,  or  the  leastalle- 
viation,  nothing  is  more  natural  than  for  one,  confined  to 
such   a    prison,  to    wish,    with    the    utmost  anxiety,    for 
the    next   auto    da  fe,  which,  though  a  bitter  remedy,   is 
the  only  one  that  can  afford  him   any    prospect  of  relief. 
But  even  this   miserable   comfort  is  denied   him.     The 
wretch  sits  sighing  and   pining  away  within  his   gloomy 
dungeon,  in  expectation  of  the  solemn  day  when  he  shall 
be  permitted  to  behold  once  more  the  light  of  the  sun,  to 
breathe  the  fresh  air,  and  cheer  his  eyes  with  the  sight  of 
his  friends  and  relations.  The  long  wished-for  day  at  length 
arrives;  it  passes  away;  and  the  unhappy  individual  still 
remains  in  the  same  doleful  situation."     Sometimes,  how- 
ever, the  strength  of  his  noble  mind  is  broken  ;  and,  worn 
out  by  unmitii^atcd  and  hopeless  suffering,  he  belies  his 
own  consciousness  of  innocence,  declares  himself  guilty, 
and  subscribes  any  confession    which  the  inquisitors  may 
choose  to  put  in  his  mouth. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  history  of  the  inquisitorial  pro- 
cedure which  has  called  forth  such  universal  reprobation 
as  the  fact,  that  the  prisoner  is  never  confronted  either 
with  the  informer  or  the  witnesses.  He  is  not  even  told 
who  they  are.  If  the  evidence  is  given  to  him  in  writing, 
as  is  sometimes  the  case,  it  is  prepared  in  such  a  way 
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that  he  can  by  no  means  learn  from  it,  how  the  iiiformaiion 
Bganibt  him  was  commuriicatccl,  or  the  pioolsoi  Ins  delin- 
quency have  been  obuintd.  The  evil  ol  these  practices  was 
long  ago  perceived.  In  llic  bcgiiiiuiisj  of  the  I6tli  centu- 
ry, the  Moors  and  Jews  rcsidini;  in  Spjin  offered  8(K),(;00 
pieces  of  yold  to  Charle-  V.,  who  had  just  succeeded  his 
grand  lather  Ferdinand,  Kin^ol  Castile,  provided  he  wi.uUl 
introduce  a  law.  ordaining  that  the  nanus  ol  the  wiinesscs 
in  the  incjuisitorial  cour.s  should  be  regularly  published. 
Charles,  wno  wasonly  eighteenyearsplage.was  very  sirong- 
ly  tempted  to  accept  of  the  money  ;  but  Cardinal  Ximc- 
nes,  at  that  time  inciuisitor-general,  represented  to  the  king 
that  irreparable  injury  would  tte  done  to  the  church,  if  he 
permitted  mc  practice,  and  by  reiniiuiing  him  of  his  grand- 
father Ferdinand,  surnamed  the  Catiiolic,  he  prevailed 
upon  him  to  refuse  the  offer.  It  was  tiiis  same  Cardinal 
who  objected  to  the  translation  ol  the  Scriptures  into  the 
vulvar  wngue,  saying,  "tn,;l  the  books  ol  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  ought  to  remain  shut  up  in  the  three  lan- 
guages which  God,  not  witnout  the  greatest  mystery,  had 
directed  to  be  placed  over  the  head  of  his  dear  Son  as  he 
hung  upon  the  cross."  Cases,  however,  have  occurred, 
when  it  was  necessary  thai  tiie  witnesses  fhould  sec  the 
prisoner,  in  order  to  ascertain  his  personal  identity.  But 
even  in  these  cases,  the  business  has  been  so  conducted, 
that  the  prisoner  was  never  able  to  discover  who  the  wit- 
nesses were.  Th.  usual  method  has  beenio  introduce  the 
prisoner  into  the  company  of  several  other  persons  in  the 
same  dress  with  himself,  and  to  permit  the  informer,  or 
the  witnesses,  to  inspect  the  whole  party,  through  a  small 
opening,  or  crevice  in  the  door.  And  though  it  has  some- 
times happened  that  they  have  mistaken  the  guilty  individual, 
and  made  a  wrong  choice,  even  after  repeated  trials,  yet 
such  is  the  nature  of  these  courts,  and  so  necessary  is  it 
that  informations,  of  whatever  description,  should  be  com- 
municated, that  those  false  accusers,  and  deliberate  and 
perjured  destroyers  of  the  innocent  and  the  unwary,  have 
been  aJlowed  to  escape  with  little  more  than  a  very  gentle 
rebuke. 

It  is  no  unfrequent  occurrence,  that  while  the  prisoner 
refuses  to  confess,  and  remains  in  his  dungeon,  the  inqui- 
tor  affects  to  be  displeased  with  his  obstinacy,  and  con- 
demns him  to  the  torture.  But  first  of  all,  attempts  are 
made  to  frighten  him  in  various  ways.  The  instruments 
of  torture  are  shewn  him  at  a  distance.  He  is  led,  by 
many  windings,  and  through  a  succession  of  doors,  into  a 
large  room,  feebly  lighted,  where  the  executioner  is  point- 
ed out  to  him,  covered  with  a  black  linen  garment,  which 
reaches  down  to  his  feet,  and  having  a  long  cowl  of  the 
same  colour  drawn  over  his  head  and  face.  This  extraor- 
dinary figure  carries  in  his  hand  an  iron  collar,  or  a  whip, 
or  some  other  instrument  of  torture,  and  he  appears  to  stare 
in  solemn  stillness  at  the  prisoner,  through  two  small  open- 
ings, which  are  made  for  that  purpose  in  the  cowl.  "  AH 
this,"  says  Gonsalvius,  "  is  intended  to  strike  the  misera- 
ble wretch  witn  greater  terror,  when  he  sees  hiniself  about 
to  be  toiturcd  by  the  bands  of  one,  who  thus  looks  like  the 
very  devil." 

The  degrees  of  torture  formerly  in  use  were  five  in 
number.  They  were  iiiflicted  in  succession,  and  have  been 
described  at  length  by  Julius  Clarus.  1.  The  threaten- 
ing of  the  torture  2.  The  steps  taken  when  conducting 
the  prisoner  to  the  place  of  torture.  3.  The  torture  by 
stripping  and  binding.  4.  Elevation  upon  the  rack  or 
pulley.  5.  Squassation,  or  the  sudden  precipitation,  and 
sudden  suspension  of  the  body.  To  these  may  be  added, 
the  iron  slipper,  the  colt,  or  wooden  horse,  the  thumb- 
screws, and  various  others.  The  measure  of  the  severity 
is  indicated  by  tiie  terms  in  which  the  orders  of  the  inqui- 


sitors are  expressed.  If  it  is  said,  "let  the  prisoner  be 
iiitcrfog.ited  by  torture,"  lie  is  merely  hoisted  up  upon  the 
rope,  but  does  not  undergo  the  squassation.  If  the  order 
bears,  '•  let  liim  be  tortui_cd,"  he  must  undergo  the  squas- 
sation once,  being  first  interrogated  as  he  is  hanging  upon 
the  coul  and  engine.  Il  it  is  said,  "let  liiin  be  well  tor- 
tured," he  must  suffer  two  squassalions.  If  the  expres- 
sion is,  "  let  liim  Lie  severely  toituied,"  it  is  understood  of 
three  squassations,  inflicted  at  three  different  times  within 
the  space  of  an  hour.  If,  "  very  severely,"  it  must  be 
done  with  twisting,  and  weights  suspended  from  the  feet 
of  the  pi  isoner  ;  and  il,  "  very  severely,  even  unto  death," 
the  ciiminai's  iile  is  in  imniediaie  danger.  Should  the 
prisoner,  through  the  weakness  of  human  nature,  or  the 
extremity  ol  the  suffering,  be  forced  to  confess,  his  con- 
lession  is  instantly  taken  down  by  the  notary;  and  if  he 
adheres  to  it  at  his  next  examination,  which  commonly 
takes  place  in  twenty-four  hours  alter  the  infliction  of  the 
torture,  and,  at  thi^  same  time,  acknowledges  his  guilt,  he 
is  comleinned,  it  is  true,  as  a  heretic  upon  his  own  confes- 
sion, but  is  represented  as  penitent,  and  restored  to  the 
boaoin  of  the  church;  lliough  not  without  undergoing 
certain  punishments,  more  or  less  severe,  and  certain  pain- 
ful varieties  of  penance.  But,  should  he  either  retract 
his  confession,  or  persist  in  his  heresy,  he  is  delivered 
over  10  the  secular  power,  and  is  burnt  alive  at  the  next 
auto  da/c. 

Tile  punishments  inflicted  by  the  Inquisition  may  be  re- 
garded as  of  two  sorts,  punishments  not  issuing  in  death, 
and  punishments  which  have  that  issue.  Under  the  first 
of  these  heads  are  comprehended  the  ecclesiastical  pun- 
ishments, such  as  penance,  excommunication,  interdict, 
and  the  deprivation  of  clerical  offices  and  dignities  ;  and 
under  this  bead,  too,  are  included  the  confiscation  of  goods, 
the  disinheriting  of  children;  for  no  child,  though  himself 
a  Catholic,  can  inherit  the  property  of  a  father  dying  in 
heresy  ;  tlic  loss  of  all  right  to  obedience  on  the  part  of 
kings  and  other  feudal  superiors,  and  a  corresponding  loss 
of  right  to  the  fulfilment  of  oaths  and  obligations,  on  the 
part  of  subjects ;  imprisonment  in  monasteries  or  in  jails, 
whipping,  the  galhes,  and  the  bann  of  the  empire,  or  difR- 
dation.  Under  the  second  head,  or  that  of  punishments 
issuing  in  death,  there  are  only  two  instances,  viz.  strang- 
ling at  the  slake,  and  death  by  fire.  These  instances  may 
easily  be  comprehended  in  a  short  account  of  the  "  aulo 
dafe."  F'or  the  severity  of  the  latter  class  of  punishments, 
Simancas  gives  what  is  called  by  Limborch,  "  a  merry 
reason."  "  We  must  not  contend  with  heretics,"  says  lie, 
<•  by  Scripture,  as  by  that,  our  victory  will  be  uncertain 
and  doubtful."  Cathol.  Insiitut.  tit.  59.  sect.  ii. 

In  the  procession  of  the  "  auto  dafe"  ihu  monks  of  the 
order  of  St  Dommic  walk  first.  These  carry  the  stand- 
ard of  the  Inquisition,  bearing  on  the  one  side,  the  picture 
of  Dominic  himself,  curiously  wrought  in  needle-work, 
and  on  the  other,  the  figure  of  the  cross,  between  those  of 
an  olive  branch  and  a  naked  sword,  with  the  motto  "jue- 
tilia  et  misericordia."  Immediately  after  tlie  Dominicans 
come  the  penitents,  dressed  in  black  coats,  without  sleeves, 
barefooted,  and  with  wax-candles  in  their  hands.  Among 
these,  the  principal  offenders  wear  the  infamous  habit  call- 
ed the  sambcnito.  Next  come  the  penitents,  who  have  nar- 
rowly escaped  the  punishment  of  death  ;  and  these  have 
flames  painted  upon  their  garments  or  benitoes,  but  with 
the  points  of  the  flames  turned  downwards,  importing  that 
they  have  been  saved,  "  yet  so  as  by  fire."  Next  come 
the  negative,  and  tiie  n  lapsed,  the  wretches  who  are  doom- 
ed to  the  stake  ;  these  also  have  flames  upon  their  habits, 
but  ponuing  upward.  After  the  negative  and  the  relapsed 
come  the  guilty  and  impenitent,  or  those  v/ho  have  been 
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convicted  of  heresy,  and  who  persist  in  it;  and  these,  be- 
sides the  flu.'iies  poiming  upwards,  have  "  their  picture 
(drawn  for  that  purpose  a  ftw  days  bi.forf)  upon  their 
breasts,  with  dogs,  serpents,  and  devils,  all  with  open 
mouths,  painted  about  it."  This  part  of  the  procession  is 
closed  by  a  number  of  individuals  carrying  the  figures  of 
those  who  have  died  in  heresy,  or  large  chests,  painted 
black,  and  marked  wiih  serpents  and  devils,  containing 
their  bones  dug  out  of  the  grave,  in  order  that  they  may 
be  reduced  to  ashes.  A  troop  of  fanii liars  on  horseback 
follow  the  prisoners;  and  after  these  come  the  subordi- 
nate inquisitors,  and  other  functionaries  of  the  Holy  Office, 
upon  Mulcs;  and,  last  of  all,  comes  the  Inquisitor-General 
himself,  in  a  rich  dress,  mounted  upon  a  while  horse,  and 
attended  l)y  all  the  nobility  who  are  not  employed  as  fami- 
liars in  the  piocession.  The  train  moves  slowly  along, 
the  great  bell  of  the  cathedral  tolling  at  proper  intervals. 

We  hurry  ever  the  rest  of  this  dreadful  scene.  At  the 
place  of  xecution,  stakes  are  set  up  according  to  the 
number  of  the  sulVerers.  They  are  usually  about  twelve 
feet  in  height,  and  at  the  bottom  of  each  there  is  placed  a 
considerable  quantity  of  dry  furze.  The  negative  and  the 
relapsed  are  lirst  strangled  at  the  stake,  and  afterwards 
burnt.  The  convicted  and  impenitent,  or  the  firofessed,  as 
they  are  otherwise  culled,  are  burnt  alive.  To  these,  cer- 
tain Jesuits  who  are  a|>pointed  to  attend  them,  address 
many  exhortations,  imploring  them  to  be  reconciled  to  the 
church  of  Rome,  but  commonly  witl-.out  effect.  The  exe- 
cutioiicr  therefore  ?.si:ends,  and  turns  the  prisoners  off  from 
the  ladder,  upon  a  small  boaid  fastened  to  the  stake,  with- 
in half  a  yard  of  the  top  ;  and  the  Jesuits  having  declared, 
"  that  they  I'eave  them  to  the  devil,  who  is  standing  at  their 
elbow,"  to  receive  their  souls  as  soon  as  they  have  quitted 
their  bodies,  a  great  shout  is  raised,  and  the  whole  mul- 
titude unite  in  crying,  "  let  the  dogs'  beards  be  trimmed, 
let  the  dogs'  beards  be  trimmed."  This  is  done  by  thrust- 
ing flaming  furze,  tied  to  the  end  of  a  long  pole,  against 
their  faces  ;  and  the  process  is  often  continued  till  the 
features  of  the  prisoners  are  all  wasted  away,  and  they  can 
no  longer  be  known  by  their  looks.  The  furze  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  stake  is  then  set  on  fire  ;  but  as  the  sufferers 
are  raised  to  the  height  of  ten  feet  above  the  ground,  the 
flame  seldom  reaches  beyond  their  knees,  so  that  they  are 
really  roasted,  and  not  burnt  to  death.  "  Yet,  though  out 
of  hell,"  as  Dr.  Geddes  expresses  it,  "there  cannot  be  a 
more  lamentable  spectacle  than  this,"  it  is  beheld  by  peo- 
ple of  both  sexes,  and  of  all  ages,  with  the  utmost  demon- 
strations of  joy,—- a  bull  feast  or  a  farce  being  dull  enter- 
tainments compared  with  an  "  auto  dafe." 

In  finishing  the  account  which  we  meant  to  give  of  the 
inquisition,  it  is  distressing  to  state,  that  this  most  detesta- 
ble trit/unal,  af;er  having  been  abolished  in  Sp;iin  by  the 
orders  of  Napoleon,  has  been  restored  under  Ferdinand 
VII.  surnamed  "  the  beloved," — a  jji  ince,  reinstated  in  his 
possessions,  and  estal)lished  on  his  throne,  by  the  magnani- 
mous cxcriiois  of  the  British  people.  Tiic  order  for  the 
restoration  of  the  Holy  OfBce  was  dated  at  Madrid,  2 1st  of 
July,  1814,  and  bears  the  sis^nature  of  "  I  the  King."  It 
was  followed  on  the  5th  of  April  1815,  by  a  solemn  de- 
claration on  the  part  of  D.  Fiancisco  Xavier  Miary  Cam- 
pillo,  the  Spanish  inquisitor-general,  offering  a  term  of 
grace  to  those  who  had  fallen  into  the  crime  of  heresy,  and 
requiring  ti.em  to  purge  their  consciences  by  confession, 
and  to  be  reconciled  to  the  church.  Both  the  king  and 
the  inquisitor  speak  of  changes  and  modifications  ;  and  the 
latter,  in  particular,  takes  notice  of  the  "  sweetness  and 
charily"  wnicli  are  now  to  be  used  in  the  ecclesiastical 
procedure.  Strange  things  have  happened  in  our  day; 
but  we  should  hope,  that  though  the  secret  prisons  of  the 
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inquisition  may  remain,  and  its  solitary  and  hopeless  con- 
finement, and  the  agony  of  its  torture,  we  shall  never  again 
hear  of  a  public  '•  auto  dafe."  See  ihe  JJirectorium.  In- 
yuisHorum,  Fr.  Nicolai  liymerici,  Rom.  1535.  Iwl.  p.  <ns 
Jnstructio  aeu  Praxis  Inquisitorum,  cum  notia.  Cxsaris 
Carsens,  i-u^-rf.  1669.  Lucerrta  InguUitorum.  Fr  btrn- 
ardi  Comensia.  Simancas  Ue  Cat/w/icis  Imtitutiombun. 
Royas  De  Haretkia,  'tJc-  Ugolini  Traclat.  de  Hartticia. 
Gonsalvi  Inquisit.  His/ianic.  Artea  Detect e.  D ,;  L\  nge, 
Vocelnquiaitio.  Limborcn's  Hiat.  of  the  Incjuiaitioji.  Dug- 
dale's  ^paniaU  Inquisition.  Voltaire's  Universal  Hist.  Sufi, 
jilement  to  vol.  i.  p.  224,  and  vol.  iii.  p.  177.  Gender'  Viev) 
of  the  Inquiaiiion  in  Portugal.  Buchanan's  liccleaiaaiical 
lieaearc/tes,  p.  I  68.     (A) 

INSANITY.  This  word  ought,  from  its  etymology, 
to  signify  "  want  of  soundness,"  or  >'  want  of  he  dih."  It 
is  applied,  in  the  English  language,  to  denote  an  unsound 
Slate  of  the  mental  powers.  It  is  generally  used  as  synony- 
mous witn  "  mental  derangemcni."  But  it  is  more  pro- 
per to  consider  it  as  includmg  a  greater  exient  of  malady, 
by  comprehending  cases  in  which  the  mental  powers  arc 
in  meniselves  deiicienl,  as  well  as  those  in  wliich  Ihcy  are 
disordered. 

li  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  fix  the  definition 
and  characters  of  insanity  wiili  such  precision,  as  to  ren- 
der the  practical  application  of  just  piintiplts  on  the  sub- 
ject a  matter  of  certainly.  The  imputation  of  insanity  to 
any  indiudual  brings  afler  it  the  most  serious  consequen- 
ces; as  it  subjects  him,  in  the  best  regulated  communities, 
to  the  loss  of  the  common  privileges  of  a  man  and  a  cilizen; 
and,  in  certain  stales  of  society,  ^nd  during  the  prevalence' 
of  certain  opinions,  is  followed  by  subjection  to  the  lowest 
degradation,  to  utter  contempt,  to  horror,  and  even  to 
cruelty.  As  soon  as  a  man  has  been  declared  insane,  it 
has  too  often  happened  that  he  has  not  only  been  excluded 
iroia  the  common  enjoyments  of  society,  but  cut  off  irom 
all  that  consideration  and  tenderness  by  which  comfort  is 
preserved,  and  has  been  comiiiilled  to  the  custody  of  per- 
sons, who  had  no  interest  in  his  recovery  or  welfare,  and 
from  Whom  no  dutiful  line  of  conduct  was  exaclcd  or  ex- 
pected. The  rash  application  of  such  an  imi)utation  is  an 
event,  the  possibility  of  which,  under  these  circumstances, 
cannot  be  thought  of  without  horror.  But,  even  under  the 
prevalence  of  tne  most  humane  piincipies,  and  the  most 
considerate  and  discriminating  tieaiment  of  the  different 
descriptions  of  insane  subjects,  the  question  does  not  lose 
its  importance,  \V(ien  ought  any  indiudual  to  be  pronounc- 
ed insane  ? 

Human  minds  are  so  differently  constituted  ;  their  ex- 
cellencicb  and  defects  are  so  often  and  so  strangely  blend- 
ed, and  contrasts  so  striking  present  themselves  in  the 
mental  features  of  liie  same  individuals  ;  the  gradations 
of  menial  qualities  and  menial  states  are  likewise  so  nu- 
merous,  and  difficult  to  separate  from  one  another  ;  that  this 
question  is  as  nur^l  as  ii  is  momentous  to  solve. 

Practical  disunciioi.s,  wnn  a  view  lo  legal  proceedings, 
thereloie,  are  veiy  properly  regulated  by  the  effects  which 
the  menial  character  and  state  produce  on  ihose  parts  of 
conduct  which  are  essential  to  m.m  as  a  member  of  society, 
and  the  salely  and  suiiabieness  of  allowing  him  lo  remain 
at  large,  and  manage  his  own  property  and  interests.  Tliis 
is  more  kept  in  view  than  tlie  minute  analysis  of  ihe 
mode  in  which  the  mental  operations  are  conducted.  It  is 
a  common  adage,  that  the  chief  difference  between  a  fool 
and  a  wise  man  is,  that  the  wise  man  has  sufficient  art  to 
conceal  his  deficiencies.  We  only  descend  a  grade  lower, 
when  we  disiin.^uish  an  insane  from  a  sane  mini,  man  in 
describing  what  "  e  commonly  call  a  fo  il  in  contradisiinc- 
lion  to  a  wise  man.     Ii  is  often  a  flat  and  total  loss  of  a  view 
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of  his  rclalionsliip  to  other  men,  in  addition  to  those  follies 
which  arc  common  to  him  with  many  other  persons,  that 
decides  a  man  to  be  insane. 

It  often  appears  an  important  point,  when  an  atrocious 
action  lias  been  perpelratcd,  to  dctcrnunc  whctiier  it  should 
l)e  ascribed  to  insanity  or  to  crime.  But,  it  may  be  oliserv- 
ed,  tliat  every  case  in  which  this  point  is  questionable,  is 
ultimately  determined  by  utility,  and  the  influence  of  ex- 
ample. Minds  so  constiuitcd  by  nature,  or  distorted  by 
disease,  that  the  CDmmon  motives  of  manl^ind  do  not  reach 
them,  arc  very  different  from  those  in  whom  an  obluseness 
to  humanity,  justice,  atid  rational  fear,  is  the  direct  eOect 
of  a  depraved  sclf-indolsence.  In  the  former,  common 
motives  are  precluded  from  all  operation,  and  their  ac- 
tions are,  in  this  respect,  entirely  fortuitous  ;  whereas  the 
latter  arc  cases,  by  the  punishment  of  which  a  numerous 
description  of  persons  are  restrained  from  criminal  actions. 
To  prevent  ciime  is  the  object  of  criminal  lej^islation,  and 
not  to  gratify,  by  the  infliction  of  pain,  that  just  antipathy 
which  the  virtuous  entertain  to  moral  evil.  We  by  no 
means  assert  that  this  consideration  is  the  sole  foundation 
of  the  distinctions  to  be  made  between  the  different  sour- 
ces of  human  actions,  and  that  accountableness  has  no 
meaning  in  itself.  In  the  greater  number  of  cases,  the 
difference  between  voluntary  and  involuntary  conduct  is 
broadly  marked.  But  wherever  a  difficulty  exists,  the 
principles  of  utility,  and  a  reference  to  the  ultimate  con- 
sequences of  our  decision  on  the  safety  of  social  life,  affoid 
the  surest  aid. — Wherever  a  due  degree  of  attention  has 
been  paid  to  the  aberrations  of  the  human  mind,  by  the 
parties  called  on  to  give  their  decision  before  a  man  is  to 
be  treated  as  insane,  and  wherever  the  whole  proceedings 
are  subjected  to  a  fair  degree  of  publicity,  we  have  little 
to  apprehend,  in  an  intelligent  state  of  society,  from  the 
mere  difficulty  of  the  subject.  It  is  from  inconsiderate- 
ness,  rudeness,  the  toleration  of  low  mercenaiy  motives, 
the  avoidance  of  a  duty  foolishly  reckoned  disagreeable, 
the  unnatural  combinations  which  the  false  pride  of  some 
leads  them  to  form  with  others  who  arc  actuated  by  the 
worst  motives  to  cultivate  a  policy  of  unmanly  conceal- 
inent,  that  the  most  lamentable  abuses  on  the  subject  of  in- 
sanity have  derived  their  origin.  But  it  is  one  of  the  most 
animating  features  of  the  present  age,  to  find  the  general 
mind  lising  superior  to  such  negligence  antl  mistake.  We 
may  probaljly  hail  this  improvement  as  a  precursor  of  a 
sounder  mode  of  thinking  on  all  subjects,  and  the  disap- 
pearance of  sonic  of  the  most  prevalent  moral  causes  of 
insanity.  To  know  our  duties  to  those  who  are  really 
insane,  is  to  be  farther  removed  from  a  tendency  to  a 
liarticipation  in  their  malady,  than  we  should  other- 
wise be. 

Insanity,  in  the  most  comprehensive  acceptation  of  the 
term,  implies  a  mental  ineptitude  for  conducting  one's  self 
in  the  management  of  private  concerns  and  in  the  relations 
of  social  life.  CJreat  deficiencies  and  aberrations,  indeed, 
often  exist,  which  are  never  denominated  insanity.  There 
is  generally  a  difference  of  physiognomy  and  manner  which, 
in  addition  to  what  may  be  called  unaccountable  peculiari- 
ties of  conduct,  authorise  us  iti  pronouncing  a  man  insane, 
and  this,  though  readily  recognised  by  persons  of  observa- 
tion, does  not  admit  of  definition. 

Insanity  exists  in  various  forms,  as  well  as  various  de- 
grees. When  we  attempt  to  establish  a  division  of  the  sub- 
ject on  the  forms  which  it  assumes,  our  subdivisions  be- 
come too  numerous,  and  we  run  the  risk  of  substituting 
symptoms  which  are  liable  to  great  and  rapid  interchange 
in  the  same  individuals,  for  different  species  and  descrip- 
tions of  disease. 

The  most   convenient  division  of  the    subject,  is  that 


which  is  founded  on  the  origin  of  difTerent  cases  of  insanity. 
There  is  a  marked  diffeience  between  "  congenuul"  and 
"  supervening  insanity."  The  congenital  variety  is  one 
from  which  no  recovery  is  expected.  It  is  generally  de- 
nominated idiotism,  and  is  usually  distinguished  by  a  defi- 
ciency, rather  than  a  derangement  of  tlie  mental  powers. 
Some  one  of  the  senses  is  ollen  at  the  same  time  dull  or 
abolished.  This  happens  most  frequently  with  that  of 
hearing.  The  want  of  a  power  of  giving  attention  is  the 
most  glaring  symptom  ;  and  tliis  is  distinguished  trom  the 
volatility  ol  lively  minds,  by  being  accompanied  with  a  slow- 
ness or  inability  to  form  combinations  among  the  ideas  of 
perception,  or  to  draw  silent  practical  inferences  for  the 
guidance  of  their  actions.  It  is  readily  known  by  a  pecu- 
liar look  and  manner,  accompanied  with  an  aliena- 
tion from  all  the  feelings  and  pursuits  of  other  persons,  an 
insensibility  to  those  impressions  which  arc  derived  from 
social  intercourse,  and  an  incplilude  to  receive  instruction. 
Someliiiies  the  idiot  never  learns  to  speak,  and  his  articu- 
lation is  always  imperfect.  He  seems  insensible  to  the  1 
language  of  others,  and   only  occasionally  perceives  a  rude  ' 

glimmering  of  meaning  in  words  or  expressions  which  have 
received  an  habitual  association  with  the  supply  of  his  na- 
tural wants,  or  the  excitement  of  strong  feelings  of  bodily 
pleasure  or  pain.     Yet  there   are  remarkable  instances  of  j 

partial   idiotism.      Monstrous   deficiencies   are    conjoined  I 

with  great  quickness,  great  address,  tenacious  memory,  and 
even  symptoms  of  genius.  'I"hese  qualifications  are  limit- 
ed, however,  to  a  narrow  range  of  objects. 

Yet  congenital  insanity  has  sometimes  assumed  a  form 
more  nearly  allied  to  the  madness  which  attacks  adults. 
Children  have  been  known  who,  without  those  deficiencies 
commonly  reckoned  idiotism,  have  evinced  a  degree  of 
estrangement  from  their  species,  an  insensibility  to  all  kind- 
ness and  good  humour,  and  a  perpetual  proclivity  to  the 
most  unj)!  ovoked  malice,  and  to  the  most  violent  forms  of 
outrage,  in  a  form  equally  incorrigible  and  conspicuous  as 
in  the  most  dangerous  maniacs.  Two  remarkable  cases  of 
this  kind  are  described  by  Mr.  Haslam.  We  also  occa- 
sionally see  natural  idiots,  who  have  a  degree  of  activity 
which  assimilates  their  character  more  or  less  to  that  of 
other  insane  persons.  On  the  other  hand,  an  imbecility  ex- 
actly similar  to  that  of  natural  idiots  has  often  originated, 
from  various  causes,  in  perbons  who  had  pieviously  been 
in  full  possession  of  their  faculties.  It  is  only  a  prevailing, 
it  is  not  an  universal  fact,  that  congenital  insanity  assumes 
the  form  of  idiotism,  and  superveuiwg  insanity  that  to  which 
we  give  the  name  of  madness. 

To  trace  the  connection  between  deficiencies  of  mind  and 
defects  or  disorders  of  organization,  is  not  an  easy  task. 
Nature  invites  us  to  it  by  some  prevailing  coincidences  ; 
but,  when  we  trace  these  down  to  their  minutiae,  she  leaves 
us  in  the  midst  of  such  mere  conjeciure  and  uncertainty, 
that  we  find  it  difficult  to  determine  the  point  at  wliich  our 
researches  become  unavailing.  Idiots  are  evidently  dis- 
tinguished from  other  persons  by  a  peculiarity  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  head.  Most  commonly  the  head  is  of  di- 
minutive size,  and  that  part  of  the  brain  which  lies  be- 
tween the  forehead  and  the  vertex,  is  small  in  quantity. 
At  other  times,  the  back  part  of  the  head  appears  defi- 
cient ;  the  boundary  of  the  occiput  is  a  vertical  line  in  con- 
tinuity with  that  of  the  cirvix,  and  the  anterior  part  of  the 
head  is  towering  and  heavy.  Some  who  have  professed  to 
prosecute  the  subject  extensively,  have  told  us  that  these 
were  cases  in  which  the  ventricles  of  the  brain  were  distend- 
ed with  a  serous  secretion,  and  the  cerebral  substance  both 
deficient  in  quantity,  and  subjected  to  all  the  disadvantages 
arising  from  dropsical  oppression  and  disorganization.  Tnis 
has  been  declared  to  be  universally  the   case  with  idiots, 
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\vhos8  heads  either  exhibited  this  particular  shape,  or  were 
pretcrnaturally  large.  Tliese  observations  have  not  yet 
been  sufficiently  extensive,  and  attested  by  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  observers,  to  form  a  part  of  the  ascertained  doc- 
trines of  science.  Tliis  is  no  derogation  from  the  credit 
flue  to  the  enterprise  of  those  who  have  undertaken  them  ; 
who,  though  they  may  not  be  trusted  as  superior  to  the  in- 
fluence which  enthusiasm  sometimes  exercises  over  the 
l)owcr  of  observation,  deserve  praise  for  their  devotedness 
10  the  object,  and  will  be  entitled  to  more  lasting  honour,  if 
even  a  few  of  their  positions  shall  be  ultimately  establish- 
ed. Casts  of  tlie  heads  of  idiots  whose  cases  are  minutely 
described,  and  whose  brains  have  been  clissected  after 
death,  if  multiplied  and  well  authenticated  in  different 
countries,  cannot  fail  ultimately  to  throw  much  light  on  the 
nervous  system,  and  its  connection  with  the  manifestations 
cf  the  mind.  Yet  it  is  possible  that  the  conclusions  ob- 
tained may  widely  differ  from  any  that  have  been  hiliierto 
anticipated. 

The  chief  characteristic  about  the  head  that  is  strictly 
universal,  consists  in  the  manner  of  holding  and  moving  it, 
and  thus,  like  other  points  of  pure  physiognomy,  resolves 
itself  into  the  habits  of  the  moving  powers.  Yet  we  can- 
not deny  that  there  is  a  deficiency  of  organization  more 
strictly  radical  than  this,  which  careful  inquiry  may  be  af- 
terwards able  in  some  measure  to  trace,  tliough  we  should 
not  indulge  the  hope  that  the  subject  is  capable  of  being 
thoroughly  explored. 

The  treatinent  of  idiots  is  not  a  matter  of  great  difficulty. 
The  duties  of  humanity  are  generally  in  these  cases  sim- 
ple, and  the  events  to  be  expected  either  from  the  course 
of  nature,  from  accident,  or  from  any  treatment,  admit  of 
very  little  variety. 

The  case  is  far  otherwise  with  those  forms  of  insanity 
vhich  are  not  congenital.  To  such  forms  of  it,  therefore, 
our  chief  attention  is  due. 

Here,  again,  science  finds  herself  cramped  and  em- 
barrassed, wherever  the  love  of  an  easy  and  brief  accu- 
racy calls  on  her  for  a  definition,  or  demands  mention  to  be 
made  of  any  universal  characteristic  which  is  essential  to 
insanity. 

Insanity,  as  thus  applied,  includes  inelanclirjhj  and  7iiad- 
ness.  The  symptoins  of  melancholy,  however,  often  alter- 
nate with  those  ascribed  to  madness,  and  madness  often 
ends  in  settled  melancholy.  When  melancholy  exists  se- 
parately, it  is  found  in  various  degrees.  Few  persons  arc 
at  all  limes  exempt  from  it.  It  is  that  state  which  disap- 
pointment and  external  disadvantages  have  a  uniform  ten- 
dency to  produce.  It  is  when  comparatively  permanent, 
and  affecting  a  man's  feelings  towards  every  object,  that 
we  call  the  disease  /ly/wchondria,  or,  in  common  language, 
"habitual  discouragement."  "Low  spirits,"  and  the  sub- 
sequent "indifference"  tending  to  that  abolition  of  feeling 
and  of  interest  which  we  call  melancholia,  ^re  greater  de- 
grees of  the  same  mental  disease.  When  symptoms  of 
melancholy  exist  separately  from  those  of  mania,  the  indi- 
vidual is  disposed  to  decline  the  common  affairs  of  life  in  a 
greater  degree  that  he  appears  to  be  unfitted  for  them  ;  no 
coercion  or  confinement  is  called  for  ;  no  mischief  is  to  be 
dreaded,  excepting  that  in  some  cases  a  tendency  to  suicide 
may  be  suspected  to  be  present,  or  that  mania  may  be  ap- 
prehended as  its  ultimate  consequence. 

Our  further  delineations  and  remarks  shall  be  confined 
to  mania,  by  far  the  most  important  branch  of  the  subject 
of  insanity. 

It  is  in  cases  of  mania,  that  the  perplexities  to  which  we 
have  already  alluded  in  forming  our  decisions  principally 
occur. 

The  difference  between  the  state  of  the    thoughts   in 


maniacs  and  in  others  is  not  easily  described  or  defined  ; 
but  it  is  judiciously  observed  by  CuUen,  that  "  it  always 
implies  hurry."  It  appears  in  the  form  of  false  judgments, 
and  irresistabie  actions;  sometimes  conjoined,  sometimes  se- 
parate. Aljerration  of  any  sensation  or  iiuelkciual  power 
is  so  incident  to  all  men,  that  it  cannot  constitute  insanity. 
Hence  some  have  made  this  distinction,  that  in  the  insane 
the  aberrations  are  totally  unperceived.  Even  this,  how- 
ever, fails  to  afford  us  a  sure  diagnostic.  Maniacal  aberra- 
tions of  judgment  seem  only  a  greater  degree,  and  a  more 
unaccountable  form  of  that  ignorance  of  oui selves,  our  mo- 
tives, our  character,  and  the  relations  in  which  we  stand  to 
others,  which  abounds  among  mankind.  And  with  regard 
to  the  irresistabie  aberrations  of  feeling  of  the  maniac,  he 
is  in  many  cases  very  fsr  from  being  unconscious  of  theii 
existence  and  influence.  Perhaps  the  following  definition,  al- 
though it  does  not  present  to  the  mind  the  striking  image  of 
madness,  will  more  nearly  designate  all  cases  of  this  malady 
than  any  other  that  has  been  given  :  "  A  continued  impetu- 
osity of  thought,  which  totally  unfits  a  man  for  judging  and 
acting  with  the  composure  requisite  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  social  relations  of  life."  Yet  this  definition  will  only 
apply  with  propriety,  in  consequence  of  the  emphasis  to  be 
laid  on  the  word  "  totally."  We  must  profess  our  dissa- 
tisfaction with  all  definitions.  Words  are  only  aids  to  our 
minds  in  giving  precision  to  our  observations  on  phenome- 
na, wliich  must  be  presented  to  our  actual  view  before  a  con- 
ception of  them  can  be  formed  ;  and  this  is  one  of  those  sub- 
jects, on  which  the  words  must  be  numerous,  and  extend 
to  the  length  of  a  historical  description,  before  they  can 
communicate  precise  information.  Even  then  their  defi- 
ciency is  apparent ;  and,  when  we  are  limited  to  a  short 
compass,  as  in  the  present  article,  wc  rather  hope  to  pre- 
sent instructive  sketches,  than  an  entire  view  of  this  im- 
portant subject,  the  study  of  which  is  worthy  of  being  much 
better  cultivated. 

The  impetuosity  of  mania  appears  under  two  leading 
forms, /!/ror  and  delirium.  Furor  consists  in  an  extreme 
irascibility,  and  an  invincible  propensity  to  commit  indecent 
or  atrocious  actions.  It  is  considered  as  a  disease  of  the 
will.  Deliri.mi  consists  in  an  extreme  hurry  of  imagina- 
tion, sometimes  attended  with  a  false  perception  of  objects 
as  present  which  are  not,  and  always  depriving  the  patient 
of  tliose  just  notions  of  the  relations  of  things  around  him 
which  he  entertains  in  a  state  of  health.  It  is,  therefore, 
considered  as  a  symptom  of  disease  in  the  intellectual  pow- 
ers. Impetuosity,  however,  is  a  characteristic  in  which  it 
agrees  with  furor.  A  diseased  inclination  attaches  the  pa- 
tient to  those  rambling  thoughts  which  derange  the  opera- 
tions of  his  judgment. 

Mania  has  seldom  been  known  to  attack  any  person  be- 
fore the  age  of  puberty,  after  which  period  all  ages  are  sub- 
ject to  it.  It  is  sometimes  preceded  by  deep  melancholy, 
or  by  a  blight  lowness  of  spirits.  In  persons  addicted  to 
intemperate  drinking,  the  approach  is  sometimes  indicated 
by  an  increase  in  the  extravagance  of  conduct  attending 
their  excesses.  The  most  general  mark  of  decided  mania 
is  a  total  change  of  feeling  towards  connections  and  ac- 
quaintances, indicated  by  a  suspiciousness,  and  a  violent  ha- 
tred towards  those  persons  who  at  other  times  are  objects 
of  affection  and  confidence.  Very  often  the  patient  siiews 
remarkable  proofs  of  penetrating  sagacity,  brilliant  wit,  and 
an  imposing  eloquence.  He  seems  to  understand  better 
than  at  other  times  what  is  going  forward  around  him,  btit 
gives  an  erroneous  and  generally  a  malignant  construction 
to  every  transaction.  There  have  been  cases  in  which  he 
has  felt  a  strong  inclination  to  assault,  and  even  to  murder, 
every  person  that  came  in  his  way,  although  he  could  con- 
verse rationally,  and  deplore  those  ungoverned  inclinations 
S  s2 
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by  which  he  felt  himself  so  inevitably  swayed.  Sometimes 
there  is  an  inclinatioji  to  suiciile,  seeming  to  arise  not  so 
much  from  a  sense  of  unhappiness,  as  from  a  mure  tenden- 
cy to  extravagencc.  The  patient  is  so  prone  to  novelty, and 
so  regardless  of  tonsequences,  as  to  grasp  eagerly  at  any 
opportunity  that  may  be  given  him,  of  throwing  himscll 
from  a  dangerous  height.  Here  wc  have  only  a  greater 
degree  of  those  nervous  feelings  which  are  experienced  by 
some  persons  in  apparent  health  and  soundness  of  mind. 
We  have  known  a  nun  of  the  greatest  respectability,  who 
acknowledged  that,  whenever  he  passed  a  particular 
bridge,  he  felt  a  slight  inclination  lo  throw  himself  over, 
accompanied  with  a  slight  dread  that  this  inclination  might 
hurry  him  away. 

Tiie  delirious  ravings  which  characterize  mania  in  ils 
perfect  foru),  are  as  various  as  the  characters  and  ideas 
of  individuals.  Sometimes  they  are  confined  to  one  ob- 
ject, which  absorbs  an  inordinate  degree  of  interest  ;  but 
most  generally  tiierc  is  a  false  judgment  on  every  subject 
that  occurs. 

The  cunning  of  maniacs  has  often  been  remarked,  as 
.appearing  in  the  uncommon  address  with  which  tliey  ac- 
complish their  whimsical  purposes,  and  the  pertinent  ques- 
tions which  they  propose  in  order  to  obtain  satisfactory  an- 
swers, instead  of  the  evasions  practised  by  inexperienced 
attendants.  A  patient  in  the  lunatic  asylum  of  Manchester, 
when  the  writer  of  this  article  attended  that  institution, 
was  found  one  morning  to  have  lost  his  ear,  and,  wlien  in- 
tcrrogiitcd  about  the  instrument  with  which  he  had  thus 
mutilated  himself,  he  first  made  a  great  mystery  of  it,  and 
then  boasted  of  his  address  in  abstracting  a  buUon  from 
his  neighbour's  coal,  sharpening  it  on  a  stone,  and  cutting 
off  his  ear  with  it  before  any  person  could  observe  him. 
In  this  instance,  wc  may  remark  the  horrid  contrast  be- 
tween the  unnatural  object  which  the  patient  had  in 
view,  and  the  skill  which  he  emjiloyed  to  accomplish 
it.  A  similar  contrast  under  a  variety  of  forms  is  of  fre- 
quent occurrence.  The  impressions  which  objects  make 
on  the  patient's  mind  are  often  extravagant,  while  the  rea- 
sonings which  he  establishes  on  these  impressions  are  close 
and  strong. 

Mania  is  often  subject  to  intermissions,  during  which 
the  patient  appears  as  well  as  i)rcvious  to  the  attack,  ex- 
cept that,  not  being  engaged  in  his  usual  occupations,  and 
beiiig  sensible  of  the  existing  tendency  to  disease,  he 
shews  less  of  the  regular  interest  which  he  used  lo  take 
in  surrounding  objects,  and  a  degree  of  shyness  towards 
those  who  address  him.  It  is  currently  supposed  by  per- 
sons not  intimately  acquainted  with  the  phenomena  of 
mental  disease,  that  the  iucid  interval  must  be  the  most 
horrid  of  all  possible  stales  of  mind.  They  conceive  that 
the  temporal y  return  of  reason,  bringing  to  tlie  patient's 
mind  a  view  of  his  deplorable  malady,  must  conliiiually 
shock  him  with  much  greater  violence,  than  it  can  afTect 
those  who  imagine  to  themselves  the  same  disease  in 
others.  T)>is,  however,  is  a  mistake.  The  lucid  inter- 
val brings  with  it  an  exercise  of  reason  less  indeed  to  be 
depended  en,  but  in  some  respects  more  correct  than  it  is 
found  in  the  generality  of  persons  who  never  labouied  un- 
der ihe  disease.  The  patient  becomes  resigned  to  his 
situation,  and  feels  the  propriety  of  not  suffering  the 
thought  of  it  to  distress  him.  Were  it  not  for  this  reflec- 
tion, which  his  experience  has  taught  him,  it  c(  uld  not  be 
supposed  tlial  mania  would  have  any  intermission,  or  ever 
terminate  in  recovery.  The  sensibility,  besides,  is  often 
exhausted  lo  such  a  degree,  by  the  perplexity  sulfered 
previous  to  the  attack,  that  circumstances  really  gloomy 
have  much  less  influence  than  formerly  in  depressing 
the  mind.     The  patient  also  experiences  a  secret  delight 


in  the  return  of  sound  impressions,  and  knows  that  the 
best  way  of  cherishing  them  is  lo  avoid  every  afflicting 
thought. 

It  is  seldom  that  mania  returns  at  regular  periods.  Of 
two  hundred  patients  under  the  care  of  M.  Pinel,  in  the 
IJicetre  of  Paris,  only  six  were  of  ihis  description,  and  their 
periods  were  difl'erent  from  one  another. 

A  violent  attack  of  maniacal  excitement  is  sometimes 
followed  by  a  sudden  debility,  in  which  the  patient  is 
speedily  carried  off. 

Sometimes  persons  who  have  been  for  a  long  time  in  a 
maniacal  state  recover  composure  of  intellect,  which  con- 
tinues for  a  year  or  two  without  any  relapse  ;  but  afterwards 
lose  the  whole  energy  of  their  constitution,  and  are  cut  ofj' 
by  that  species  of  decay  which  is  called  atiopliia. 

Very  often  it  happens  that  a  patient,  after  being  for  some 
time  recovered  from  mania,  is  cut  tAY  by  an  apoplectic  at- 
tack. It  is  very  common  for  the  disease  to  degenerate  into 
a  chronic  idiotism,  which  continues  for  life. 

The  corporeal  phenomena  of  mania  are  of  less  uniformi- 
ty Uiaii  the  mental  ;  but,  when  they  occur,  they  throw  light 
on  the  existing  state  of  the  constitution,  and  attention  to 
them  becomes  necessary  in  practice.  Want  of  sleep  is 
the  most  common  symptom  of  this  kind.  An  apparent  in- 
crease of  strength  is  also  very  fre(|uent.  Fever,  constipa- 
tion, dryness  ot  the  skin,  and  increased  heat  in  the  head, 
arc  frequent  symptoms.  It  has  been  supposed,  that  pa- 
tients under  mania  are  less  sensible  to  external  cold  than 
healthy  subjects.     This  has  been  denied   by  Mr.  Ilaslam  ;  fl 

and,  probably,  will    only  apply  lo  this  disease  in  its  acute  * 

state,  and  its  earliest  stages. 

The  prognosis  of  mania  is  in  general  difficult.  The 
earlier  in  life  that  it  comes  on  after  puberty,  we,  ctiterit 
/laribus,  have  better  hopes  of  a  recovery.  The  previous 
dispositions  of  the  patient  are  worthy  of  our  attention.  In 
persons  naturally  shy,  and  easily  discouraged,  the  progno- 
sis, though  not  rendered  decidedly  bad,  is  rather  less  fa- 
vourable than  in  others.  Mania  accompanied  with  mirth, 
is  less  hurtful  to  the  health,  and  less  obstinate,  than  that 
which  is  marked  by  horror  and  distress. 

When  this  affection  has  succeeded  to  a  long  continued 
religious  melancholy,  we  have  little  expectation  ofa  perfect 
cure,  particulaily  if  the  patient  has  been  strongly  attached 
to  discouraging  opinions. 

Where  the  patient's  turn  of  mind  has  been  previously 
characterized  by  singularities,  ami  still  more  where  his 
whole    conduct    has    indicated  a  want  of   couimoii    pru-  . 

dence  and  feeling,  an  attack  of  mania,  though  appa-  1 
rently  cured,  leaves  behind  it  a  character  of  increased 
folly.  In  persons  of  ingenuous  dispositions,  it  is  sometimes 
lollowed  by  a  character  of  greater  modesty  ;  but  the  morbid 
sensibility  is  increased  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  ex- 
ternal prudence,  and  the  patient  runs  a  risk  of  being  car- 
ried off  by  apoplexy. 

The  disease  becomes  less  hopeful  in  proportion  to  the 
length  of  its  continuance.  Hence,  in  some  institutions, 
patients  who  have  laboured  under  it  for  a  year,  are  put  in 
the  list  of  incurable,  and  curative  measures  are  not  in  such 
cases  kept  in  view.  In  others,  two  years  are  allowed  for  this 
species  of  probation.  These  predictions,  however,  must 
not  be  absolute.  Recovery  has  in  many  cases  taken  place, 
after  the  patient  had  laboured  under  his  complaint  for 
several  yeais. 

Mania  lias  always  been  considered  as  an  hereditary  dis- 
ease. This  opinion  is  certainly  founded  in  truth.  When 
we  find  the  features  and  expression  of  the  countenance  so 
often  exactly  copied  bom  the  parents,  we  h;.ve  good  rea- 
son to  conclude  that  the  conformation  and  character  wliich 
predispose  the  constitution  to  mania,  are  communicated  in 
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the  same  manner.  The  fact  is  also  well  confirmed  in  this 
particular  disease  by  the  experience  of  mankind.  We 
caiMiot,  however,  ascribe  so  much  influence  to  this  cause 
as  is  generally  done.  Other  causes  contribute  to  the  re- 
petition of  it  in  the  same  family,  independently  of  commu- 
nication from  the  parents.  It  has  been  sometimes  main- 
tained, that  the  present  fretjuency  of  mania  in  this  country 
has  proceeded  from  the  intermarriages  of  persons  of  sound 
constitutions  with  those  who  have  laboured  under  this 
hereditary  disposition  :  but  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose 
that,  at  the  time  when  mania  became  so  prevalent,  such 
intermarriages  were  more  frequent  than  formei-ly,  or 
that  these  are  now  inore  common,  in  proportion  to  the 
cases  ot  mania  that  exist.  Where  both  parents  are  pre- 
disposed to  mania,  the  predisposition  bus  a  chance  of  being 
communicated  with  greater  certiiiniy  to  the  children;  but 
where  a  sound  constitution  is  married  to  one  of  an  opposite 
character,  there  is  as  great  a  chance  of  the  offspring  beu)g 
improved  as  of  its  being  deteriorated,  unless  other  causes 
of  general  operation  tend  to  increase  the  frequency  of  the 
disease. 

The  predisposition  to  mania  is  marked  by  peculiar  sen- 
sibility, accompanied  with  a  disposition  in  the  person  to 
conceal  the  manner  in  which  he  is  affected;  and  sometimes 
by  absence  of  mind.  A  determination  to  the  head,  which 
predisposes  to  apoplexy,  is  also  a  predisposing  cause  of 
mania,  and  probubly  terminates  in  the  one  disease  or  in  tVe 
other,  according  to  the  conjoined  operation  of  other  causes. 
The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  that  tendency  to  inflamma- 
tion in  the  brain,  which  is  the  predisposing  cause  of  phreni- 
tis.  Madness  is  well  known  to  be  sometimes  occasioned 
by  organic  injuries  in  the  head. 

Excessive  sensuality,  and  intemperance  in  the  use  of 
intoxicating  liquors,  or  other  narcotics,  are  frequent  causes 
of  this  disease.  Their  immediate  operation  is,  to  produce 
a  temporary  state  nearly  allied  to  it;  and,  where  this  is  fre- 
quently repeated,  the  tendency  becomes  at  last  rivetted  in 
the  system.  The  suppression  of  vaiious  secretions  is 
numbered  among  the  causes  of  mania,  as  obstructions  of 
the  menses,  checks  given  to  the  perspiration,  and  the  dry- 
ing up  of  a  long  continued  tlischarge  from  scrophulous 
sores.  That  disturbance  of  all  the  functions  v-fhich  is  inci- 
dent to  the  puerperal  state,  is  a  very  frequent  cause  of  ma- 
nia. When  we  consider  the  extreme  delicacy  of  many  fe- 
males in  the  higher  and  middling  rank  of  society,  we  can- 
not be  surprised  at  any  effect  that  follows  the  shock  which 
all  their  sensations  must  sustain  in  childbirth. 

One  question  has  been  agitated  as  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance ;  whether  the  disease  is  ever  strictly  menlnl,  or 
is  always  dependent  on  faults  or  peculiarities  or  injuries 
of  organization?  The  degree  of  importance  attached  to 
this  question  is  in  some  measure  to  be  regulated  by  the 
meanirig  which  we  attach  to  terms.  It  is  evident  that  it 
might  be  so  managed  as  to  involve  the  whole  doctrines 
■which  relate  to  the  nature  of  matter  and  of  mind,  and  might 
flius  lead  us  into  the  most  unsatisfactory  regions  of  meta- 
physical discussion.  This  must  be  avoided  when  we  are 
in  quest  of  real  information.  In  so  far  as  the  question  is 
practical  y  useful,  it  may  be  resolved  into  this,  Whether  is 
insanity,  supervening  from  the  applioiion  of  a  mental 
cause,  without  any  apparent  bodily  defect  or  ailment,  al- 
ways the  effect  of  this  cause  only,  or  in  conjunction  with 
sonje  fixed  and  very  particular  predisposition  in  the  orgar/s 
by  which  the  powers  of  the  inind  operate  ?  We  do  not 
adopt  the  latter  part  of  this  alternative.  We  grant,  in- 
deed, that  insanity  owes  its  orif^in  to  certain  reh-.iicns 
which  the  external  cause  has  with  the  state  of  the  subject 
operated  on.  But  we  contend  that  the  predisposition  is 
most  commonly  founded  in  a  delicacy  which  is  very  gene- 


ral among  men;  that  the  increase  of  this  delicacy  in  any 
individual  is  chiefly  owing  to  a  series  of  external  impres- 
sions, and  that  even  the  organic  peculiarities  which  are  the 
most  strongly  marked  arc  the  consequences  of  such  im- 
pressions, either  communicated  to  the  individual  or  to  his 
progenitors.^  This  susceptibility,  which  in  one  nation  pro- 
duces insanity,  may,  in  another,  appear  to  be  absent,  from 
being  operated  on  in  such  a  form  as  prevents  variety  of 
mental  exercise,  and  renders  the  individual  entirely  the 
creature  of  a  limited  set  of  habits;  and  it  is  questiona- 
ble, whether  any  abrupt  attempts  to  change  the  habits  of 
an  individual  thus  situated  would  not  readily  induce  in- 
sanity. They  would  certainly  occasion  unhappiness,  or 
probably  death.  If  insanity  were  not  the  effect,  he  would 
probably  owe  this  exemption  to  the  want  of  that  sort  of 
mer.tal  employment  which  exists  in  those  tiiUes  among 
which  that  malady  is  common.  Very  few  persons,  per- 
ha])s  none,  are  exempt  from  the  symptoms  of  madness 
during  particidar  moments  of  their  lives.  Dreaming  is  a 
slate  of  madness.  Reverie,  or  vague  musing,  is  nearly  al- 
lied to  it.  The  irregularity  and  imbecility  of  thought  so 
often  experienced  while  a  person  disposes  himself  for  sleep 
is  a  state  which  every  one  understands,  and  whi  Ji,  if  it 
were  perpetual,  would  constitute  madness.  The  univer- 
sal liabieness  of  mankind  to  this  stale  shows  that  the  weak- 
nesses which  lead  to  madness  may  be  regarded  as  radi- 
cally universal,  and  that  external  circumstances  operat- 
ing on  the  senses  and  intellectual  powers,  and  through 
these  on  the  material  organs  which  lie  bid  from  our  view, 
are  by  far  the  most  efficieiit  causes  of  the  appearance  of 
this  malady. 

The  mental  causes  which  evidently  occasion  madness 
are,  restless  ambition,  jealous  love,  and  frequent  or  severe 
disappointments.  Harassing  changes  ar6  well  known  to 
be  unfavourable  to  soundness  of  mind.  It  has  been  said 
that  a  sudden  change  of  fortune  from  low  to  high  has  occa- 
sioned madness  more  frequently  than  a  change  from  high 
to  low.  This  was  remarked  in  the  mental  effects  of  the 
celebrated  mercantile  speculation  called  the  South  Sea 
scheme,  which  gave  occasion  to  numerous  sudden  changes 
of  both  kinds.  Reverses  of  fortune  are  particularly  apt  to 
affect  persons  destitute  of  all  taste  for  r.itional  occupation, 
to  whom  wealth  and  its  attendant  honours  form  the  whole 
interest  of  existence.  The  dreadful  reverses  which  look 
place  in  France  in  ihe  course  of  the  revolution,  fornitd  a 
fruitful  source  of  madness  ;  some  interesting  cases  of  Ihis 
sort  are  <lescribi.d  in  the  treatise  of  Pinel. 

The  effect  of  afTionts  is  often  to  produce  mania  in  per- 
sons acutely  seiisiijle  to  the  treatment  which  they  receive 
from  others.  Some  have  been  suddenly  seized  with  this 
disease,  in  its  most  dreadful  form,  immediately  after  being 
made  the  objects  of  a  torrent  of  ridicule  fiom  iheir  cornpa- 
riions.  This  effect  often  follows  a  long  course  of  ill  treat- 
ment in  those  n<'tives  of  the  East  who  live  in  the  service  of 
harsh  masters  Tliey  hear  it  long  with  seeming  patience, but 
at  last  they  are  suddenly  infuriated  to  such  an  exiicme  de- 
gree, as  to  lay  hold  of  a  murdiiv.us  weapon,  with  which  they 
perpetrate  as  many  outrages  as  they  can,  with  the  certain 
prospect  of  terminating  their  carctr  by  an  immediate  vio- 
lent death.  This  is  commonly  called  "  running  a  muck." 
A  person  seen  in  such  a  stale  unfortunately  exriies  no 
commiseration,  but  is  pursued  and  dispatched  as  speedily 
as  possible. 

The  indulgence  of  anger,  whether  secret  or  open,  often 
leads  to  nianis.  Moralists  define  anger  to  be  "a  short 
madness,"  and  madness  we  sometime  know  to  he  nothmg 
more  than  a  lengthened  anger.  The  case  of  mania  which 
at  first  sight  appeared  to  the  author  of  this  article  the  worst 
he  had  ever  seen,  was  that  of  a  woman  in  the  cells  of  the 
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ManrhcMcr  workhouse,  >yhom  Ihc  nicfc  sight  of  her  at-  propriety  are  consickrcd  as  safely  left  to  the  i-naidc.l  opc- 

tendants  always  roused  to  the  utmost  extravagance  of  pas-  ration  ol  private  thought ;  and  the  distraction  which  is  thus 

sion      She  loudly  accused  every  person  who  came  near  generated  is  not  foreseen.     Lvcn  morality  has  been  treat- 

her  of  the  most  shocking  crimes,  denounced  every  sort  of  ed  in  a  fantastic  manner      In  the  most  sober  circles,  v.r- 

threatcnioK  ai-ainsl  them,  and  went  over  their  features  and  tue  is  too  oficn  cultivated  rather  as  a  passion  than  an  u.tel- 

drcss    in  oriler  to  turn  every  part  of  them  into  the  most  ligent  perception  of  what  is  riglit;  and  an  aversion  to  vice 


poignant  ridicule.  All  this  was  done  with  a  rapidity  which 
no  interposition  of  others  could  interrupt;  yet  in  no  one  in- 
stance ilid  this  woman  discover  any  erroneous  judgment, 
farther  than  what  is  incident  to  any  irascible  person  dunng 
a  fit  of  displeasure. 

Sometimes  madness  arises  from  a  thoughtfulness  con- 
cerning a  person's  own  deficiencies  in  prudence  and  con- 
duct, which  he  gradually  magnifies,  till  he  imagines  that 
he  has  been  guilty  of  the  worst  crimes,  and  that  the  most 
dreadful  punishment  awaits  him.  To  this  succeed  many 
other  chimerical  terrors,  and  every  kind  of  extravagance, 
both  of  imagination  and  of  will. 

(iloomy  notions  in  religion  have  proved  a  frequent  cause 
of  madness.  The  rational  friends  of  religion  take  care  to 
represent  it  as  benignant  in  its  tendency  ;  but  in  limes  not 
far  removed  from  tiie  present,  it  was  customary  to  array 
it  in  I'.';  most  gloomy  colours,  and  to  repiesenl  tlie  su- 
preme object  of  adoration  as  surrounded  with  nothing  but 
infinite  tenors,  and  his  scanty  dispensations  of  mercy  as  on- 
ly accessible  through  a  system  ol  unintelligible  metaphy- 
sics, so  difficult  in  its  practical  application,  as  to  leave 
anxiety,  terror,  and  despondency,  predominant  in  the  mind 
of  the  worshipper.  The  mental  devastation  which  tliis 
mode  of  thinking  pioduced  was  great.  The  dread  of  un- 
avoidable evils  drove  many  to  madness  of  the  worst  kind, 
which  very  often  terminated  in  suicide.  Although  this 
system  is  now  exploded,  or  its  consecjuences  carefully 
averted,  still  that  enthusiastic  imagery,  which  is  often  ex- 
hibited to  the  minds  of  ignor.int  persons,  has  occasionally 
the  effect  of  deranging  their  inltllecls.  Those  agitations, 
artfully  excited,  which  are  ascribed  to  the  confiicting  agen- 
cy of  a  good  and  an  evil  spirit,  divert  the  mind  from  the 
acknowledgment  of  natural  causes;  alter  which  no  princi- 
ple can  be  established  for  stopping  the  career  of  false 
imagination  ;  and,  unless  the  balance  ol  reason  is  in  some 
degree  maintainetl  by  the  general  influence  of  external 
objects,  a  person  thus  deluded  runs  every  risk  of  mad- 
ness. 

Infidelity,  or  the  renunciation  of  religious  sentiments,  has 
also  produced  in  this  respect  its  victims.  Pains  have  some- 
times been  taken  inhumanly  to  desolate  the  hopes  whicii 
religion  has  inspired  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  inllate  the 
mind  with  the  expectation  of  much  happiness  from  the  in- 
dulgence of  an  ungovcrned  expansion  of  thought,  and  of  all 
the  joys  of  sensual  pleasure.  On  such  principles,  hopes  of 
a  new  and  happy  state  of  society  have  been  erected.  The 
miserable,  gloomy,  anc^  unconsolcd  disappointment,  which 
were  the  unavoidable  result  of  such  a  system,  have  been 
keenly  felt  in  proportion  to  the  hopes  excited.  To  this 
cause  must  undoubtedly  be  ascribed  much  of  the  madness 
•which  occurred  with  uncommon  frequency  in  France  dur- 
ing the  revolution. 

A  tendency  to  mania  may  be  promoted  in  a  certain  state 
of  society,  by  the  prevalence  of  political  and  moral  liberty, 
accompanied  with  a  general  style  of  thought  marked  with 


appears  in  the  form  of  a  strong  sensation,  rather  than  a 
masterly  and  well-guarded  prudence.  Among  the  more 
ostentatious  circles,  prudence  is  confounded  with  selfish- 
ness ;  and  a  thoughtless  devotedness  is  plausibly  represent- 
ed as  generosity.  Among  some  of  the  moralists  of  mo- 
dern times,  moderation  is  treated  as  a  word  destitute  of  any 
conceivable  meaning,  except  when  synonymous  with  indif- 
ference. Every  thing  that  passes  under  that  name  has  been 
stigmatised  ;»s  the  death  of  the  mind;  while  ambition  has 
been  extolled  as  the  only  legitimate  symptom  of  activity. 
The  whole  of  the  moial  composure  which  formed  the  ob- 
ject of  the  stoical  school  is  represented  as  an  unnatural  apa- 
thy. By  these  extravagances,  the  human  mind,  instead  ol 
being  encouraged  in  cultivating  the  happiness  which  be- 
longs to  a  regular  employment  of  its  powers,  is  hurried 
abruptly  from  sensitive  pleasure  and  pampered  imaginj-- 
tions  to  the  wailings  of  listless  sorrow,  or  that  agitating 
discontent,  which  generates  gloom  in  private  life,  and  cla- 
mour in  public.  In  private  economy,  the  transition  from 
distressing  want  to  ostentation  leaves  but  little  scope  for  a 
region  of  leisurely  enjoyment.  A  taste  for  new  pleasures 
too  quickly  verges  into  the  creation  of  additional  necessi- 
ties, and  becomes  a  source  of  unhappiness  ;  and  the  love  of 
order  itself,  by  becoming  fastidious,  fatigues  itself  with  the 
maintenance  of  plans  pregnant  with  anxiety  and  fragility. 
Alienation  between  persons  in  different  situations  in  life  i.s 
connected  with  the  spirit  thus  fostered,  and  is  promoted  bv 
the  want  of  a  steady  well-understood  plan  for  facilitating 
social  intercourse  on  terms  productive  of  mutual  benefit, 
and  consistent  with  universal  convenience.  In  so  far  as 
important  general  opinions  are  concerned,  perhaps  it  is  in 
the  nature  of  things,  that,  where  differences  of  profesiiion 
arc  treated  with  mutual  toleration,  a  period  of  mental  war- 
fare should  precede  that  of  sound  liberality;  and  that  the 
road  to  the  happiest  state  of  the  general  mind,  should  only 
be  found  by  travelling  among  precipices  and  thickets,  in 
which  many  are  exposed  to  trials  too  severe  for  human 
weakness.  The  influence  of  these  circumstances  on  the 
production  of  madness  is  disguised  by  the  great  plausibi- 
lity of  the  hyperbolical  spirit;  but  it  ought  to  be  recollect- 
ed that  this  plausibility  throws  a  lustre  on  the  manner.s 
and  expressions  of  many  individuals,  till  the  very  instant  in 
which  their  startling  aberrations  disclose  the  matured  exist- 
ence of  the  malady  which  has  been  all  along  in  a  train  of 
preparation. 

The  last  mental  cause  of  madness  which  we  shall  men- 
tion is  the  principle  of  involuntary  imitation,  operating  by 
the  frequent  sight  of  persons  in  similar  circumstances. 
That  this  has  some  influence  we  may  infer  from  the  dread 
which  many  individuals  nave  of  entering  a  madhouse.  That 
principle  which  leads  us,  even  against  our  inclination,  to 
adopt  feelings,  and  repeat  motions,  which  make  a  strong 
impression  on  our  senses,  is  very  strong  in  all  men.  The 
same  principle  which  makes  a  panic,  (when  once  begun,) 
to  spread  rapidly  through  an  army,  which  gives  the  pathos 
of  the  orator,  and  the  performances  of  the  tragedian,  a  si- 
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a  spirit  of  exaggeration  and  conflict,  and  a  pronencss  to     muitaneous  power  over  the  whole  of  their  respective  audi- 

'"" '""  '  '         '  .       ■•       eiices,  and  which  has  sometimes  spiead   convulsions  and 

enthusiastic  visions  among  large  congregations,  exe»ts  a 
similar  influence  in  the  production  of  nervous  diseases.  In 
hysteria  and  epilepsy,  the  effect  is  well  known.  It  is  not, 
indeed,  so  frequently  nor  so  quickly  pi-oduced  in  cases  of 
insanity,  because  this  disease,  in  its  decided  forms,  is  more 


take  an  inordinate  interest  in  particular  objects.  In  this 
way  the  increasing  frequency  of  the  complaint  in  Britain  is 
accounted  for.  This  prevailing  spirit  extends  not  merely 
to  religion  and  politics,  but  to  literature  and  to  morals. 
The  production  of  strong  impressions  is  regarded  as  the 
most  important  aim  of  literature,  while  adjustment  and 
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distant  from  the  ordinary  stale  of  any  sane  mind  than  these 
casual  motions. 

On  this  principle,  assisting-  the  hficditary  disposition, 
the  repetition  of  mania  in  the  same  family  may  be  parily 
accounted  for.  People  think  with  particular  frequency 
and  seriousness  of  any  glaring-  mental  aberrations  that  af- 
fect their  near  connections.  It  has  sometimes  happened 
that  the  parent  of  a  person  who  has  become  deranged  has 
acknowledged  that  he  felt  an  apprehension  of  falling  im- 
mediately into  a  similar  state.  When  the  mind  is  weaken- 
ed by  sorrow,  it  is  more  easily  operated  on  by  sympathe- 
tic imitation;  and  the  influence  of  this  principle  would  be 
more  frequently  seen  than  it  is,  were  it  not  counterbalanc- 
ed by  those  efi'orts  to  maintain  fortitude,  wliich  are  dictated 
by  a  sense  of  the  necessity  of  exertion  for  diminishing  the 
evils  with  which  a  family  is  afflicted.  Even  those  who 
have  had  relations  whom  they  had  never  seen,  who  were 
subject  to  mania,  especially  if  they  died  under  the  disease, 
must,  if  they  know  the  fact,  be  led  to  think  at  times  of  that 
part  of  their  family  history,  and  certain  expressions  of  coun- 
tenance and  manner,  arising  from  such  circumstances,  may 
be  communicated  from  one  relation  to  another,  and  may 
thus  contribute  to  cherish  a  diseased  train  of  feeling  tend- 
ing to  mania.  \Ve  often  find  two  or  more  individuals  in  a 
family  becoming  deranged  at  the  same  time.  This  we  can 
attribute  only  to  the  influence  which  the  progress  of  the 
morbid  feelings  of  each  has  produced  upon  the  other. 

Physicians  sometimes  difl'er  in  their  treatment  of  mania, 
according  to  their  opinions  regarding  the  comparative  in- 
fluence of  bodily  and  of  mental  causes.  Those  who  have 
supposed  that  some  sort  of  organic  fault  is  always  the  cause 
of  mania,  and  that  the  apparent  causes  of  it  are  merely  oc- 
currences slightly  contributing  to  develope  the  disease, 
place  their  chief  dependence  on  the  resources  of  the  Ma- 
teria Medica  ;  they  trust  to  blood-letting,  blistering,  purg- 
ing, antispasmodics,  and  the  application  of  cold.  This 
branch  of  the  subject  must  be  allowed  to  be  of  great  im- 
portance ;  but  for  the  details  we  refer  to  our  article  Medi- 
cine. 

We  confine  ourselves  under  the  present  article  to  the 
moral  treatment,  or  general  management.  It  is  well  known 
that,  even  after  the  diseased  state  has  been  corrected,  and 
ihe  symptoms  alleviated  by  the  judicious  use  of  medicine, 
a  slight  occurrence  tending  to  irritate  the  mind  is  sullicicnt 
to  destroy  in  one  moment  all  the  benefit  produced,  and  to 
give  rise  to  an  immediate  increase  of  violence  in  the  symp- 
toms. Moral  circumstances  must  be  attended  to  from  the 
very  beginning.  The  first  and  most  important  step  is,  to 
remove  the  patient  from  his  own  home,  and  from  all  the 
objects  which  he  has  been  accustomed  to  see.  His  false 
notions  and  harassing  impressions  are  associated  in  his 
mind  with  the  objects  exposed  to  his  senses  during  the  ap- 
proach of  the  disease.  His  relations  have  become  to  him, 
in  the  fiist  place,  stale  and  uninteresting,  and  afterwards 
r.auscs  of  angry  irritation.  The  placis  where  he  has  been 
atcustomcd  to  feel  perplexity  of  thought  cannot  be  seen 
without  in  some  measure  reviving  it.  It  can  seldom  be 
expected,  that  in  a  private  family  individuals  are  to  be 
found  qualified  for  so  difficult  a  charge  as  the  care  of  a 
maniac.  The  n^ost  favourable  situation  is  a  retirement, 
xvhere  the  patient  will  be  surrounded  by  objects  which 
have  a  composing  influence.  It  is  seldom,  and  only  in  the 
most  violent  form  of  the  disease,  that  confinement  in  a 
dark  room  is  advisable.  In  ordinary  cases,  the  darkness 
of  night  brings  wiih  it  an  increase  in  the  symptoms.  The 
patient  should,  even  for  some  time  after  he  is  apparently 
well,  be  kept  at  a  distance  from  his  fiiends.  His  imjjor- 
tuniiies,  and  those  of  his  coimections,  for  a  premature  res- 
toration to  his  family,  ought  to  be  firmly  resisted  till  his 


recovery  is  well  established.  From  the  too  frequent  neg- 
lect of  this  precaution,  many  violent  relapses  lake  place. 
Dr.  Cullen  judiciously  recommends  that,  where  the  pa- 
tient cannot  be  removed,  the  furniture  of  his  room  should 
be  changed.  In  the  Bicctre  at  Paris,  religious  mania  was 
often  increased  by  the  presence  of  the  emblems  of  theCa- 
tholic  worship,  and  it  was  made  a  serious  question,  whe- 
ther or  not  all  such  emblems  ought  to  be  removed  from 
the  hospital.  The  propriety  of  removing  all  such  objects 
ought  not  to  be  douljtcd.  A  patient  might  be  hurt  by  an 
insult  offered  to  his  opiiiions,  but  not  by  a  step  purely  ne- 
gative in  its  nature. 

Disputes  have  often  been  agitated  on  the  utility  of  harsh 
measures,  compared  with  those  of  a  milder  kind.  Tyran- 
nical principles,  aided  by  the  same  passion  for  the  extra- 
ordinary  which  in  former  ages  led  to  a  harsh  treatment  of 
almost  all  diseases,  have  been  in  some  measure  the  causes 
of  the  cruel  severities  often  practised  with  this  description 
of  patients.  They  have,  for  the  most  part,  had  the  eff"ect 
of  inflaming  and  irritating  the  disease.  In  more  enlight- 
ened times,  iron  fetters,  tight  ropes,  cruel  floggings,  and 
blows,  have  given  place  to  the  use  of  the  straight  waistcoat, 
which  is  at  once  milder  and  more  efficacious.  There  is  no 
doubt,  however,  that  a  mild  treatment  has  sometimes  fail- 
ed, or  even  appeared  to  be  hurtful.  Some  writers,  on  com- 
paring these  facts,  have  contented  themselves  with  observ- 
ing, that  harsh  or  mild  measures  ought  to  be  employed,  ac- 
cording to  the  state  of  the  patient,  and  our  experience  of 
the  effect  of  each  method  upon  him.  We  must,  however, 
beware  of  sufl^eriiig  a  mixed  practice  of  this  sort  to  degene- 
rate into  an  ambiguous  and  immethodical  empiricism. 
The  principle  which  we  should  follow  is,  to  practice  uni- 
form decision  without  harshness  or  indignity,  and  to  allow 
the  patient,  within  a  certain  range,  a  liberal  degree  of  free- 
dom without  trifling.  In  the  management  of  a  lunatic,  ta- 
lents of  the  same  sort  are  required  as  in  conducting  the 
rnoral  education  of  children,  or  the  political  affairs  of  na- 
tions. The  general  jirinciples  to  be  adopted  are  the  same, 
and  the  difference  in  their  application  is  less  in  reality  than 
in  appearance.  A  keeper  should  shew  the  patient  that  he 
is  so  completely  in  his  power  as  to  render  all  resistance  on 
his  part  vain,  and  at  the  same  time  convince  him  that  his 
power  is  not  to  be  exercised  under  the  influence  of  passion 
or  caprice  ;  that  it  is  to  be  confined  to  salutary  restraint, 
and  not  extended  to  the  infliction  of  severities.  The  boun- 
daries of  indulgence  ought,  however,  to  be  clearly  under- 
stood ;  the  patient's  requests,  when  improper,  must  be  re- 
lused  with  a  mild  firmness,  and  no  vajiiie  hopes  held  out  to 
him  which  are  not  to  be  fulfilled.  The  mild  character  of 
the  treatment  must  always  appear  to  be  that  in  which  the 
patient's  attendants  take  the  greatest  pleasure. 

The  plan  of  treatment,  with  respect  to  severity  or  mild- 
iiess,  requires  to  be  adapted  to  the  former  habits  of  the  pa- 
tient. A  man  who  has  lived  in  polished  society,  in  which 
deference  has  been  shewn  to  his  feelings,  will  be  greatly  in- 
jured by  a  degree  of  harslmcss  which  would  be  productive 
of  no  harm  to  a  person  who  has  been  used  to  submit  tame- 
ly to  severities.  As  instances  of  the  latter,  Pinel  particu- 
larizes the  negroes  of  Jamaica  ;  but  it  may  be  doubted,  con- 
sidering the  former  history  of  a  great  part  of  these  indivi- 
duals, how  far  their  minds  are  subdued  to  their  situation. 
In  the  Russian  boor,  who  is  accustomed  to  feel  the  mas- 
ter's lash  as  a  necessary  incitement  to  his  daily  labours,  we 
probably  have  a  better  example  of  a  person  to  v.hom,  in  a 
state  of  a  mania,  a  certain  degree  of  harshness  would  be 
of  service.  If  a  person,  of  these  habits  were  to  be  treated 
with  all  the  mildness  that  is  used  in  a  French  lunatic  asy- 
lum, he  would  be  tendered  unfit  for  returning  to  his  for- 
mer situation.     Universal  experience  shews  the  danger  of 
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habituating  any  pet-son  for  a  lime  lo  indulgences,  which  can- 
not be  sccuitil  lo  liini  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

Any  sort  of  rcasoniin.';  with  a  niani.»cal  patient  oujjbt  to 
be  very  sparingly  employed.  Piiicl  mcnlions  a  case  ol  re- 
ligious mania,  v. hicli  he  altcnipied  to  cure  by  reasoning 
the  patient  out  ol  his  irrational  opinions  ;  but  the  attempt 
onl)  served  to  rouse  him  to  the  most  furious  indignation 
against  the  impiely  of  ihe  person  who  disputed  thesucred- 
ness  of  his  favourite  doctrines.  Reasoning  even  on  more 
indill'erenl  alVairs  only  gives  ihe  patient  an  opportunity  to 
gratify  his  vanity  by  displaying  his  elocjuence  in  reply. 
Our  object  is,  not  to  improve  his  accuracy  in  the  applica- 
tion of  language,  but  lo  restore  ihal  soliilily  of  thought 
vhich  is  independent  of  the  use  of  words,  ^nd  that  nier,lal 
composure  wliich  no  words  can  represent.  Verbal  rea- 
soning shews  too  much  haste  to  accomplish  the  recovery 
of  our  i)atiiiit.  Silent  and  steady  means,  accompanied  with 
frankness,  and  free  from  all  sullen  all'i  elation  of  taciluriuty, 
vill  enable  us,  by  mucli  surer  steps,  to  conduct  a  favoura- 
ble case  to  a  complete  recovery. 

I'inel  and  others  mention  instances  in  which  a  little  fraud 
has  been  resorted  lo  with  marked  advantage  :  it  is  not, 
however,  void  of  danger.  lithe  fraud  is  suspected,  it  not 
only  loses  its  effect,  but  excites  the  patient's  indignation. 
Instances  have  hapi)eiied  in  which,  alter  an  apparent  re- 
covery produced  in  ihis  manner,  an  exjilanation  of  the  de- 
ception has  created  lelleclions  which  have  been  followed 
by  a  complete  relapse.  Perhaps  tliis  is  less  liable  to  occur 
with  the  I'rcnch  than  with  the  liritish  ;  as  the  former,  set- 
ting more  value  on  the  politeness  of  the  moment,  and  less 
on  plain  dealing,  are  probably  less  afiected  by  a  slight  de- 
ception where  no  other  serious  consequences  are  produced 
by  it. 

Regular  labour  is  often  of  great  use  in  assisting  the  re- 
cover', of  maniacs ;    but   in    public   establishments   in  this 
country,  a    general   provision  foi-  that  object  has  not   been 
made.     It  requires  very  exact  precautions  to  find  employ- 
ment for  such  as  are  fit  for  it,  and  at  the  same  time  to  pre- 
vent any  of  the  jjatients  from  having  access  to  tools  of  which 
they  might  make  a  dangerous  use.     For  this  purpose,  the 
separation  of  the  patients,   according  to  a  judicious  classi- 
fication    of  their  cases,   is   indispensable  ;   and   provision 
will  undoubtedly  be  made  for  this  in  the  arrangement  of 
all  new  public  eslablisbn\cnlsfor  the  treatment  oflhe  insane. 
\Viien  the  high  symptoms  of  mania  have  subsided,  il  will 
be  proper  to  allow    the    patient  lo  see    a   little  of  society  ; 
hence  those  who  are  in  a  mil;l  or  convalescent  slate  in  an 
hospital  are  allowed  to  associate  together,   and  those   who 
are  farther  advanced  associate  with  the  servants  and  super- 
intendunts  of  the  house.     Theieare  certain  states  in  which 
an  opportunity  may  be  allowed  for  the  return  of  ihc  former 
sympathies  of  life,   by  gradually  permitting  the    patient   to 
receive  frequent   visits   from   his   near  relations.     One  in- 
stance,in  which  sympathy  operated  in  the  cells  oflhe  Man- 
chester \\'orkhouse,  forcibly  struck  the  writer  of  this  arti- 
ele  as  one  of  those  fortunate  occurrences  which   il  is  not 
easy  to  repeat  by  any  contrivance.     .\  n)aniac  was  visited 
by  his  wife  and  two  children,  one  of  whom  i;ave  him  an  ap- 
ple :  this  circumstance  awakened  his  sensibility,  and  made 
him  melt  into  tears.      The  scene  was  observed  by  the  worst 
patient  in  the  house,  the  furious  woman  who   has   been  al- 
ready menlioned  ;    her  ferocity  was   immediately  subdued, 
and  she  wept  along  with  that  unfortunate  parent,  recollecl- 
jnj;,  no  doul)t,  ihc  children  whom  she  herself  left  at  home. 
From  that  day  she  made  speedy  advances  lo  a  state  of  per- 
fect composure,  and  in  a  tew  weeks  was  dismissed  cured. 
In  this  instance  it  was  ajipacent  that,  though  llie  incident 
•was  in  itself  foitunate,  il  was  equally  fortunate  thai  she  had 


not,  in  the  first  instance,  seen  any  of  her  own  children.  In 
that  case,  the  association  of  ideas  might  have  recalled  to 
her  mind  those  feelings  of  [lassionale  irritation  with  which 
she  was  afiected  in  the  bei;inning  of  the  disease  ;  whereas 
the  feelint;s  of  maternal  ailetlion,  being  excited  free  from 
such  associations,  had  time  to  ac(]uiie  greater  influence,  till 
they  becume  suHicicntly  powerful  lo  fortify  her  against 
those  passions  by  which  they  had  been  supplanted. 

It  appears  fiom  the  view  which  Dr.  Fowel  gives  of  the 
returns  made  in  difierenl  years  since  1775,  that  insanity  is 
on  the  increase  in  Britain,  and  that  this  increase  is  in  great- 
er proportion  than  that  of  the  progressive  population  of 
the  conniiy.  This  fact  must  arise  from  the  more  exten- 
sive operation  of  the  moral  causes  of  the  disorder  al- 
ready specified,  and  others  analogous  to  them,  and  might 
suggest  to  the  politician  and  the  ntoralist  matter  of  import- 
ant reflcetion. 

According  lo  the  returns  lately  furnished,  in  obedience 
to  the  act  of  parliament,  from  all  the  parishes  of  Scotland, 
in  number  993,  with  the  exception  of  259,  the  number  ol 
insane  persons  was  3489. 


Of  these,  there  were  at  large 
confined 


2840 
649 


Males  .... 
Females  .  .  . 
Sex  not  mentioned 


Adult      .     .     .     . 
Non-adult    . 
Age  not  specified 


1643 

1761 

85 

3489 

2769 
575 
164 


3489 


3489 

Furious 623 

Fatuous 2688 

Stale  not  specified    .       179 

2489 


Maintained  by  parish  533 
Partly  by  ditto  .  .  944 
Wholly  by  relations  .  1020 
These  circumstances  \ 
not  specified 


993 


3489 


According  to  these  returns,  the  proportions  of  the  two 
sexes  preponderate  towards  the  females.  This  ciicuni- 
slance  varies  in  dilVercnl  places.  AVe  are  informed  by  Dr. 
Ilalliday,  who  at  an  early  period  made  extensive  inquiries 
on  liiis  subject,  by  collecting  statements  from  the  parishes 
of  Scotland,  thai  ihe  proportion  of  natural  idiots  was  great- 
est among  males,  while  that  of  maniacal  cases  was  s^iealest 
among  females.  The  parishes  from  which  he  obtained 
statements  were  788.  In  these,  the  luimber  of  idiots  going  at 
large  was  1976,  of  whom  1 145  were  males,  and  831  females. 
That  of  maniacs  under  restraint  was  1676,  of  whom  727 
were  males,  and  949  females. 

The  objects  of  legislative  enactment  on  the  subject  of  in- 
sanity comprise  three  particulars. 

1.  The  jjievention  of  wrongous  confinement  on  a  false 
plea  of  insanity.  During  a  relaxed  state  of  the  law  on  this 
point,  such  confinement  has  very  frequently  been  practised 
by  selfish  and  depraved  individuals,  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining possession  of  the  properly  of  a  rich  relation.  For 
this  purpose  false  representations  have  been  made  to  a 
medical  ))ractitioner,  and  the  lure  of  emolument  at  the  same 
lime  held  out,  and  thus  a  certificate  of  insanity  has  been 
obtained,  which  was  sufficient  to  authorise  the  confinement 
of  any  individual  as  a  lunatic.  Such  a  power  ought  not  to 
be  vested  in  any  person  whose  (jualification?  are  not  well 
accredited  ;  and  the  certificate  of  one  individual  should  ne- 
ver be  held  sufiicicnt  lo  authorize  the  continuance  of  a  per- 
son in  coiifinenient  beyond  a  very  few  days.    All  such  cases 
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ought  to  be  speedily  reported  to  a  plurality  of  official  men. 
This  is  necessary  for  ascertaining,  to  the  reasonable  satis- 
faction of  all  parlies,  whether  the  insanity  is  evident;  and 
cases  will  sometimes  occur  that  bear  a  very  questionable 
aspect,  and  require  frequent  visits,  and  the  minute  observa- 
tion of  a  sagacious  and  experienced  person,  before  that 
point  can  be  determined.  On  this  account  facilities  should 
be  afforded  for  obtaining  information,  from  respectable 
neighbours,  of  ail  the  previous  circumstances  that  are  like- 
ly to  throw  light  on  such  cases  Wherever  motives  to  un- 
just confinement  might  be  supposed  possible,  the  case 
should  be  investigated  wiih  particular  care.  Persons  of 
property,  being  most  liaole  to  cruel  imposition  in  this 
particular,  should  be  provided  with  the  best  legal  pro- 
tection. 

2.  Another  object  is,  to  provide  for  the  confinement  of 
all  those  persons  whose  mental  condition  renders  that  mea- 
sure necessary.  On  this  point,  delicacy  towards  persons 
who  show  symptoms  of  incipient  derangement,  and  towards 
their  friends,  requires  that  much  should  be  left  to  private 
discretion.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  wandering 
lunatics  ought  to  be  attended  to ;  that  the  mischievous 
should  be  placed  under  restraint ;  and  that,  for  olivious  rea- 
sons, no  females  in  this  unfortunate  situation  should  be  al- 
lowed to  go  at  large. 

3.  A  third  object  is,  to  secure  the  best  treatment  to  the 
insane  wno  are  placed  in  confinement.  Even  those  who 
are  really  insane,  especially  persons  of  superior  rank,  are 
liable  to  be  treated  with  studied  carelessness  from  raerce- 
nai'y  motives  operatitig  upon  those  in  whose  charge  they 
are  placed,  and  from  tne  base  antipathies  or  the  rapacity  of 
relations.  Carelessness,  mean  rt-sentment,  and  a  brutal 
disposition  to  abridge,  as  much  as  possible,  the  business  of 
a  receptacle  for  the  insane,  have  too  often  been  productive 
of  inhu  iian  usage  towards  all  descriptions  of  insane  per- 
sons. These  evils  can  only  be  prevented  by  an  assiduous 
system  of  thorough  and  frequei^t  inspi  ction.  Much  advan- 
tage has  arisen  from  some  recent  enactments  providing 
for  the  inspection  of  such  houses.  But  this  inspection,  in 
order  to  produce  the  dtsircd  effect,  ought  to  be  at  least 
weekly,  and  the  inspectors  ought  to  have,  without  giv- 
insr  warning,  immediate  access  to  all  parts  of  such  esta- 
blishments. 


The  arrangements  required  in  lunatic  hospitals  have  re- 
cently become  a  subject  of  attentive  study,  and  it  is  hoped 
will  be  soon  perfectly  understood.  The  comfort  of  the 
situation,  the  security  of  the  patients,  and  the  prevention 
of  mischief,  are  requisites  in  them  all.  More  pdrticular 
care  is  required  in  those  intended  lor  the  reception  of  re- 
cent cases,  which  admit  of  some  hopes  of  recovery.  An 
hospital  for  the  curable  insane  requires,  besides  the  circum- 
stances now  mentioned,  much  more  assiduous  medical  at- 
tendance, greater  address  on  the  part  of  the  keeper,  and 
various  arrangements  for  separating  the  different  classes  of 
patients,  for  presenting  to  their  feelings  and  thoughts  only 
those  objects  which  have  an  unexceptional  tendency,  and 
providing  them  with  salutary  employment.  Perhaps  such 
institutions  ought  not  to  be  committed  exclusively  to  the 
care  of  one  medical  person.  Or,  if  this  is  thought  neces- 
sary for  preventing  jarrings,  provision  should  be  made  for 
extended  communications  on  the  progress  of  each  case, 
and  frequent  consultations  on  the  minuns  of  the  treatment. 
Without  this,  the  due  interest  in  the  object  is  apt  to  decline, 
and  the  practice  is  in  danger  of  degenerating  into  an  indo- 
lent routine. 

Insanity  is  treated  in  the  works  of  Hippocrates,  Celsus, 
Aretaeus,  Van  Swieten,  Culkn,  and  the  greater  part  of  an- 
cient and  modern  systematic  writers  on  Medicine  See 
more  particulaily  Arnold  on  Insanity.  Baitie's  Trealite  or. 
Madness.  HasUni  on  Madness  and  Melancholy.  Illustra- 
tions of  Madness.,  by  diuo.  Rush  on  Mental  Dcrangemenc 
Cox's  Observations  on  Inaaniiy  Criruion  on  Mental  De- 
rangement. P^r\^c\\  Select  Cases  of  Insanity  Mons.  Pi- 
nel  sur  CJtienation  Mentale.  Hal  a.aii  on  Insanity.  G. 
N.  Hill  on  the  Prevention  and  Cure  of  Insanity.  Spurz- 
heim  on  Insanity.  The  article  Folie  in  iht  Ditlionnaire  des 
Sciences  Mcdicales.  Dr.  Powi  ;'s  pioer  on  tlie  Transac- 
tions of  the  London  College  of  Physicians.  Also  the  Re- 
ports oi  the  Committee  of  the  Houst  ol  Commons  for  con- 
sidering the  regulation  of  mad  houses  ;  and  the  pamp!ilets 
of  Siark.  Tukt,  and  oth.  rs,  on  Lunatic  Asylums.  The 
Annual  Refiorts  oj  the  Glasgow  Lunatic  jlsylum,  being 
generally  inttnsting  and  instructive,  may  be  perused  with 
advantage.     {H.  D.) 
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For  the    external  anatomical  structure,  &c.  see    Zool- 
ogy. 

Order  DIPTER.\. 

The  characters  of  this  order,  and  of  the  tribes  of  which 
it  is  composed,  were  given  under  the  article  Entomo- 

LOGY. 

Sect.  I.     Proboscidea. 

Tribe  I.     Tipularides. 

A.  .Antenna  filiform  or  setaceous,  longer  than  the  head. 
Stir/is  1.  Ocelli  none  ;  antennae  very  hairy  ;  eyes  large; 
rostrum  tubular,  long. 
Vol.  XI.     Part  I. 


Genus  DCLXXXI.     Culex,  of  authors. 

Sfi    I   Pt/iien%  of  authors      Tlie  common  gnat. 
Stir/is  2    Ocelli  none  ;  antennae  viry  hairy;  eyes  large  ; 
rostrum  very  snort,  tei  minated  by  two  lips.    Two  anterior 
legs  at  a  distance  from  the  others. 

Genus  DCLXXXII.     Corethra,  Meig.  Illig.Latr. 

Antennae  fourtecn-jointed  ;  the  basilar  joints  conic- 
ovoid  ;  of  the  male  with  fasciculi  of  hairs;  with  simple 
hairs  on  the  females;  the  two  last  joints  attenuated,  elong- 
ated. 

Sfi.  1.    Culiciformis.     Meig. 

Genus  DCLXXXIII.  Tanypcs,  Meig.  Illig  Latr. 

Antennae  fourteen  jointed,  very  plumose,  moniliform, 
T  t 
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their  cxtrcmilies  filiform:  of  ihe   male,  almost  entirely 
moniliforni,  their  last  joint  larger  and  ovoid  m  the  female. 
Sfi.  1.   Cinctus.     Meig. 

Genus  DCLXXXl V.     Chironomus,  Meig.  Latr.  Ulig. 
Fabr. 

Antennx  twelve  jointed,  very  plumose,  moniliform,  with 
filiform  extremities  in  the  male  ;  seven  jointed,  the  last 
^oint  elongate,  cylindric  in  the  female. 

Sfi.  1.  Ptuinosus.     Meig. 

Inhabits  Europe. 

Utir/ia  3.  Ocelli,  none,  atiennx  very  hairy,  eyes  large, 
Tosirum  very  short,  legs  at  an  equal  distance  from  each 
jiher. 

Gesus  DCLXXXV.    CuLicoiDEs,  Latr. 

Wings  dedexed  ;  rostrum  conic,  larger  than  the  head  ; 
antennae  fouiteen  jointed,  downy. 

Sp.   1.  Punctata.     Lair. 

Inhabits  France  and  England. 

Genus  DCLXXXVI.     Psychoda,  Latr.  Fabr.    Tinea- 
KiA,  Schell.  TiuciiopTKRA,  Meig. 

\Vings  deflexed,  rostrum  shorter  than  the  head,  anten- 
11X  with  fifteen  or  sixteen  joints,  of  a  globular  form,  co- 
vered witli  bundles  of  hairs. 

.Sp.   I.  P/ialanoidcs.     Latr. 

Inhabits  Europe. 

GfcNus  DCLXXXVII.    Ceratopogon,  Meig.  lUig.  Latr. 
Pauz. 

Wings  incumbent ;  lower  joints  of  the  antennae  ovoid 
or  subglo'oular,  the  upper  ones  longer  and  cylindrical; 
the  lower  joints  of  the  male  with  long  bundles  of  hair. 

Sp.  1 .  Pcmoraius.     Fabr. 

Genus  DCLXXXVIII.    Cecidomyia,  Latr.  lUig.  Meig. 
Oligotuophus,  Latr. 

Wings  incumbent ;  antennje  moniliform,  hairy. 

Sp.    1.  Lutea.     Meig. 

Siirps  i.  Ocelli  none  :  attennx  with  short  hairs  ;  eyes 
oval,  entire  ;  palpi  with  their  last  joint  veiy  long;  lips  not 
inclined. 

Gexus  DCLXXXIX.     Ctenophora,  Meig.  Illig.   Latr. 
Fabr.     Taniptera,  Latr. 

Antennae  filiform,  pectinated  in   the  males,  serrated  in 
the  i'emaics:  the  second  joint  short,  the  third  elongate. 
Sp.  1.  .dtrata.     Meig. 

Gexus  DCXC.    Pedicia,  Latr.    Limonia,  Meig. 

Antennne  subsetaceous,  simple ;  the  two  first  joints 
larger,  elongate  ;  the  three  following  turbinated,  the  three 
next  globular,  and  the  seven  last  slender,  cylindric. 

Sp.   1.  Pivosa. 

Tipula  Hivosa.    Linne. 

Inhabits  Europe. 


Sp.  1.  Dorsalis,  Meig. 

Stirps  5.  Ocelli  none  ;  antennae  with  short  hairs  ;  eyes 
oval,  entire;  palpi  with  their  last  joint  very  long;  lips 
very  long,  inclined. 

Genus  UCXCIII.    Ptvchopteryx.  Ptychoptera, 
Meig.  Illig.  Latr.  Fabr. 

Antennae  subsetaceous,  simple  ;  the  first  joint  sub-obco- 
nic,  third  very  long  ;  the  tenth  and  three  or  four  follow- 
ing joints  subovate. 

Sp.  1.  Contaminata.     Fabr. 

Stirps  6.  Ocelli  none  ;  antennae  with  short  hairs  ;  eyes 
ovaJ,  entire  ;  palpi  with  their  last  joint  very  long,  and  al- 
ways simple. 

Genus  DCXCIV.  Limonia,  Meig.  Illig.  Latr. 

Antennae  moniliform,  fourteen  or  sixteen  jointed  wings 
with  three  perfect  discoidal  cells. 
Sp.  1.  Picta.     Meig. 

Genus  DCXCV.  Trichocera,  Meig. 

Antennae  setaceous,  sixteen  or  fifteen  jointed,  the  two 
first  joints  thick,  subequal,  shorter  than  the  third  ;  wings 
with  three  perfect  discoidal  cells. 

Sp.  1.  Hit  malts.  Meig. 

Genus  DCXCVI.  Eriopteryx.  Erioptera,  Meig. 

Antennae  subsetaceous,  fifteen  jointed,  all  the  joints  ex- 
cept the  first  quite  moniliform ;  wings  with  two  perfect 
discoidal  cells. 

Sp.  1.  jlltra.     Meig. 

Genus  DCXCVII.    Hexatoma,  Latreille. 

Antennae  six  jointed,  subsetaceous,  the  two  first  joints 
shortest,  the  four  others  very  long,  cylindric. 
Sp.  1.  Nigrum. 
Hexatoma  nigra.     Latr. 
Inhabits  the  vicinity  of  Paris. 
Stirps  7.  Ocelli  distinct ;  rostrum  cylindric,  elongate. 

Genus  DCXCVIII.    AsiNDt'LUM,Latr.    Platyura, 
Meig.  Illig. 

Eyes  within  and  behind  latched ;  proboscis  much 
longer  than  the  head.  ~~       ,.   , 

Sji.  1.  A'igrum.     Latr. 


Genus    DCXCIX. 


Anisopu'.,  INIeig. 


Rhyphus,  Latr. 
Illig. 

Eyes  entire  ;  proboscis  porrect,  a  little  shorter  than  the 
head. 

Sp.  1 .  Penestrarum,     Latr. 

Inhabits  Europe. 

Stirps  8.  Ocelli  distinct;  rostrum  short,  terminated  by 
two  lips. 

Genus  DCC.  Ceroplatus,  of  authors. 

Palpi  very  short;  ovoid  conic,  obscurely  uniarticulatc  ; 

antenna:  compressed,  fusiform. 

/-,  T-v/-.vr-T      'I-  r      .1  Sp.  1.  Tipuioides.     Bosc.  8cc. 

Genus  DCXCI.     1  ipula,  of  authors.  '  ' 

.Xntennae  subsetaceous,  simple  ;  the  first  joint  largest,     Genus  DCCI.     Molobrus,  Latr.     Sciava,  Meig.  Fabr 

ylindric  ;  the  second  subglobose  ;  the  next  cylindric  ;  the  '"  ~      ^' 


third  elongate. 

Sp.  1.  Ohracea.     Linne,  kc. 
Inhabits  Europe. 

Genus  DCXCII.     Nephrotoma,  Meig,  Latr. 

Antennae  subsetaceous,  simple  ;  the  joints  for  the  most" 
part  cylindric;  those  of  the  male  arched. 


Illig.     Macrocera,  Meig. 

Palpi  subfiliform,  distinctly  jointed  ;  antennse  subseta- 
ceous ;  eyes  sublunulaie;  ocelli  very  distinct,  placed  near 
each  other  on  the  vertex. 

Sp.   I.   Thome.     Latr. 

Genus  DCCII.     Mycetophila,  Meig.  Illig.  Fabr.  Latr. 
Palpi  subfiliform,  distinctly  jointed  ;  antennae  subseta- 
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ceous  ;  eyes  eniirc,  oval ;  ocelli  very  minute,  distinct,  the 
lateral  ones  placed  one  behind  each  eye. 

Sfi.  1.  Lunata.     Meig. 

B.  Antennae  massive  or  fusiform,  and  jxerfoliated. 

Stir/is  9.  Ocelli  three;  antennae  nine-joinied. 

Genus  DCCIII.     Bibis,  Geoff.  Schasf.  Latr.  Lam.    £cc. 
HiRT.«A,  Fabr.  Meig.  Illig. 

Thorax  without  spines  on  its  anterior  part ;  hinder  tibiae 
produced  into  a  strong  hook. 
Sfi.  1.  Hortulanus.     Latr. 
Inhabits  Europe. 

Genus  DCCIV.  Dilophus,  Meig.  IHig-  Latr. 


Stirjis  2.  Antennse,  with  theirlast  joint  having  from  four 
to  six  rings,  fusiform,  cylindric-conic,  or  conic. 

Genvs  DCCXin.  Stratiomys,  of  authors. 

Antennae  very  much  longer  than  the  head,  the  first  and 
third  joints  very  long,  the  latter  subfusifurm,  compressed, 
with  five  rings  ;  thorax  bispinose. 

Sfi.   1.  Striffata.  Fabr. 

Inhabits  Europe. 

Genus  DCCXIV.    Odontomyia,  Meig.  IlHg.  Latr. 

Antennae  a  little  longer  tlian  the  head,  the  last  joint  cy- 
lindric-conic, with  six  rings;  thorax  bispinose. 
S/i.  \.  Furcata.  Meig. 
Inhabits  Europe. 


Thorax  with  its  anterior  and  posterior  margins  pectinat- 
ed;  anterior  tibise  with  their  apex  and  middle  externally     Genus  DCCXV.  Clitellaria,  Meig.  Illig.  Ephippium 
pectinate-dentate. 

Sp.   1.  Febrilis.     Meig. 

Inhabits  Europe. 

Stir/is   10.  Ocelli  three  ;  antennae  eleven-jointed. 


Genus  DCCV.    Penthetria,  Meig.  Latr. 

Eyes  oval,  entire, 

S/t.  1.  Funebris.     Meig. 

Genus  DCCVI.    Scathopse,  of  authors.     Ceria,  Scop. 

Eyes  reniform  or  lunate. 
Sfi.  X.JVigra.  Geoffroy. 
Stirfis  11.  Ocelli  none. 

Genus  DCCVII.  Cobdyla,  Meig.  Latr. 

Antennae  twelve-jointed  ;  eyes  entire. 
Sji.  1.  Fusca.     Meig. 

Genus    DCCVIII.    Simuliujj,    Latr.      Atractocera, 
Meig. 

Antennae  eleven  jointed  ;  eyes  lunulate. 
Sfi.  1.  Refita7is.    Latr. 

Tribe  II.    Stbatiomydes. 
A.  Jncenna  not  terminated  by  a  seta. 

Stirfia  1.  Antennae  with  their  last  joint  having  eight 
rings. 

Genus  DCCIX.    Hermetia,  Latr.  Fabr. 

Antennse  with  their  last  joint  much  compressed,  its  mid- 
dle strangulated. 

Sfi.  I.  lUucens.  Latr. 

Genus  DCCX.     Xylophagus,  Meig.  Fabr.  Latr. 

Antennae  cylindric,  the  last  joint  cylindric-conic,  elon- 
gate ;  scutellum  without  spines ;  palpi  longer  than  the 
proboscis. 

Sfi.  1.  Maculatus.  Meig. 

Genus  DCCXI.     Actina,  Meig. 

Antennae  cylindric,  the  last  joint  cylindric-conic,  elon- 
gate ;  scutellum  with  six  spines ;  palpi  not  longer  than 
the  proboscis. 

Sfi.  1.  Chalybea.     Meig. 

Genus  DCCXII.     BEius,Latr. 

Antennae  cylindric,  the  last  joint  cylindric-conic,  elon- 
gate ;  scutellum  with  four  or  six  spines;  palpi  very  much 
shorter  than  the  proboscis. 

Sfi.  1.  JVigritarris.  Latr. 


Latr. 

Antennae  a  little  longer  than  the  head,  with  their  last 
joint  conic,  six-ringed,  the  two  last  forming  a  little  style  ; 
thorax  bispinous,  the  spines  erect. 

S/i.  1.  Efihififiium.     Meig. 

Inhabits  Europe. 

DCCXVI.     Nemotelus,  of  authors. 

Antennae  half  the  length  of  the  head,  the  third  joint 
fusiform,  four-ringed  ;  scutellum  without  spines  ;  probos- 
cis sheathed  beneath  a  rostelliform  process,  on  which  the 
antennae  arc  inserted. 

Sfi.  1.   Uliginorus.     Fabr. 

Inhabits  Europe. 

B.  Antennte  terminated  by  a  style  or  seta. 

Stirfis  3.  Scutellum  spinous. 

Genus  DCCXVII.     Oxycera,»  Meig.  Illig.  Latr. 

Antennae  with  their  first  and  second  joints   forming  a 
subfusiform  club,  the  third  styliform. 
Sfi.  1.  Hydroleon.     Meig. 
Inhabits  Europe. 
Stirfis  4.  Scutellum  without  spines. 

Genus  DCCXVIIL      Vappo,  Latr.   Fabr.     Pachygas- 
ter,  Meig. 

Antennae,  with  their  two  first  joints  transverse,  the  se- 
cond with  the  third  joints  forming  a  sub-hemispheric 
head. 

Sfi.\.  A  ter.     Fabr. 

Inhabits  Germany  and  England. 

Genus  DCCXIX.     Sargus, of  authors. 

Antennae  terminated  by  a  seta  longer  than  the  antennae, 
their  second  joint  elongate  ;  abdomen  generally  oblong. 
Sfi.  I.  Xanthofiterus.     Fabr. 

Tribe  III.     Tabanides. 

Stirfis  1.  Wings  incumbent ;  scutellum  spinous. 

Genus  DCCXX.    Oxnomyia,  Latr. 

Antennas  shorter,  or  scarcely  longer  than  the  head  ; 
the  second  joint  subobconic,  short ;  the  third  longer,  elon- 
gate-conic, distinctly  eight-ringed  :  ocelli  three. 

Sfi.  I.  Ferrug-inea.     Latr. 

Stirfis  2.  Wings  divaricating;  scutellum  without  spines; 
antennae  as  long  as,  or  a  little  longer,  than  the  head. 

Genus  DCCXXI.     Pangonia,  Latr.  Fabr.    Tanyglos- 
SA,  Meigen. 

Proboscis  siphunculiform,  coriaceous,  very  long,  subpor- 


"  This  genus  probably  ought  to  be  placed  in  flic  second  Stirps. 
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reeled  or  subnuiant :  antennx  scarcely  as  long  as  the  head; 
the  second  joint  sub-uansverse  ;  the  third  longer,  elon- 
gdie-conic,  sub-arcuate,  distinctly  eight-ringed :  ocelli 
three. 

5/1.  1.  Muculata.     Fabr. 

Genus  DCCXXII.     TABANUs.of  authors. 

Proboscis  a  little  shorter  than  the  head,  terminated  hy 
large  lips  ;  antennae  as  long  as  the  head,  the  second  joint     largest, 
cup-shaped,  the  third  lunate-subulate,  five-ringed;  ocelli         Sfi.  1.  Ekgans 
obsolete  or  wanting. 

Sfi    I.   B(jvinu3.     Linne,  &c. 

Siirfm  3.  Wings  divaricating  ;  scutellum  without  spines; 
antennx  remarkably  longer  than  the  head. 

Genus  DCCXXIII.     H-ematopota,  Meigen,  Illig.  Lair. 
Fubr. 


terminated  by  a  seta  ;  hinder  tarsi  compressed-dilated- 
the  third  joint  largest. 

Sfi.   1.   Fasciala.      Meig. 

Inhabits  Europe. 

Genus  DCCXXXI.     Callomvia,  Meig. 

Antennae  as  long  as  the  head,  their  last  joint  very  long, 
lerniinalcd  by  a  seta  ;  hinder  tarsi  filiform,  the  first  joint 


Meig. 

Genus  DCCXXXII.     Dolychopws,  Latr.  Fabr.  Walc. 

Antennx  half  the  length  of  the  head,  the  third  joint  tri- 
gonal, bearing  a  seta  on  its  hinder  part. 
Sp.  1.  M'obilicatus.     Fabr. 


Antennae  with  their  first  joint  elongate,  incrassale  ;  the 
second  very  sliort.  cup-shaped;  the  third  elongate-conic, 
(longer  than  the  first,)  tubulated,  four-ringed  ;  ocelli  ob- 
solete or  wantini;. 

Sfi    1.   Piuvialia.      Rleig. 

Inhabits  Euiope. 


Genus   DCCXXIV. 


Heptatoma,    Meig.    Illig.    Latr. 

Fabr. 

Antennx  formed  of  cylindric  joints;  the  second  short- 
est i  the  third  very  long,  four-ringed  :  ocelli  obsolete  or 
wanting. 

Sp.  1.   Bimaculata.     Meig. 

Genus  DC'CXXV.     Chiiysops,  Meig.  Illig.  Latr.  Fabr. 

Anttnnse,  witli  the  two  first  joints  of  narly  .\\  equal 
length,  the  third  joint  as  long  as  both  the  others,  cylindric- 
conic,  five-ringed  ;  ocelli  three. 

Sfi.  I.   Ccecuiicna.     Meig. 

Inhabits  Europe. 

Thibe  IV.     Rhagionides. 

Genus  DCCXXVI.     Pachtstomus,  Latr. 

Antennae  cylindric  ;  third  joint  three-ringed,  without  a 
seta. 

Sfi.  1.    Syrfihoidea      Latr. 
Inhabits  Germany. 

Genus  DCt  XXVII.  RHAGio,01iv.  Ross.  Cuv.  &c.  Lep- 
Tis,  Fabr. 

Antennae  moniliform,  the  third  joint  not  ringed,  but  ter- 
minated by  a  seta  ;  palpi  porrect. 
Sfi.  1.   Scol-jfiaceus.     Latr. 
Inhabits  Europe. 

Genws  DCCXXVIII.     Atherix,  Meig.  Latr. 

Antennae  moniliform,  the  third  joint  not  ringed,  but  ter- 
minated by  a  sita  ;  palpi  erect. 
Sp.  1.  Maculata.     Meig. 
Inhabits  Europe. 

Grnus  DCCXXIX.    Ortochile,  Latr. 

Antennae  terminated  by  a  globose  head,  bearing  a  termi- 
nal seta. 

Sp.  1.  Jifigro  cttruleua.    Latr. 
Inhabits  the  vicinity  of  Paris. 


Tribe  V.     Doltchopides. 
Genus  DCCXXX.     Platypeza.  Meig. 


Tribe  VI.     Mydasibes. 

Genus  DCCXXXIII.     Mydas,  Fabr.  Latr. 

Antennae  longer  than  the  head  ;  the  last  joint  very  long, 
its  point  ovate-clavate,  truncate,  concave  ;  the  concavity 
including  an  obscure  little  style. 

Sp.  1.    Filata       Fabr. 

Inhabits  North  America. 

Genus  DCCXXXIV.    Theueva,  Latr. 

Antennae  as  long,  or  longer,  than  the  head;  the  last 
joint  ovoid-conic,  with  a  distinct  style,  terminated  by  a 
seta. 

Sp.  1.  Plebeia.      Latr. 

Inhabits  Europe. 

Tribe  VII.     Asilides. 

Stirpx  1.  Tarsi  lerminated  by  two  claws,  and  two  pul- 
villi;  antennae  as  long,  or  not  much  longer,  than  the  head. 

Gk.nus  DCCXXXV.     LAPHRiA,MtJg   Illig.  Lat.  Fabr. 

Antennae  with  their  first  joint  longer  than  the  second  ; 
the  list  suboval,  witiiouta  style. 
Sp.  1.   Gibhosa      Fabr. 

Genus    DCCXXXVI      Asilus,  of    Authors.     Erax, 
Scopoli. 

Antennae  with  their  first  joint  longer  than  the  second  ; 
the  last  elongate-conic,  terminated  by  a  very  distinct 
style. 

Sfi.  1     Crabroniformis.     Fabr. 

Inhabits  Europe. 

Genus   DCCXXXVII.     Dastpooon,  Meig.  Illig.  Latr. 

Fab. 

Antennae  with  their  two  first  joints  nearly  equal  ;  the 
last  subcylindric,  terminated  by  a  minute,  articuliform,  co- 
nic style. 

Sp.  1.   Punctatus.     Meig. 

Inhabits  Europe. 

Stirfia  2.  Tarsi  terminated  by  two  claws  and  two  pul- 
villi  ;  antennae  much  longer  than  the  head,  inserted  in  a 
common  footstalk. 

Genus  DCCXXXVIII.     Dioctria,  Meig.  Illig.  Latr. 
Fabr. 


Fabr. 


Sfi.  1 .   Oclandica. 
Inhabits  Europe. 

,  .     ,       .        .  Stirpa  3.     Tarsi  lerminated  by  three   claws ;    pulvilU 

Antennae  as  long  as  the  head,  their  last  jomt  very  long,     wanting. 
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Qen«3  DCCXXXIX.    Gonypes,  Lair.    Leptogasteh, 
Meig. 

Abdomen  very  long,  slender,  thicker  towards  its  extre- 
mity 

Sfi.  1     Ti/iuloides.     Latr. 
Inhabits  Europe. 

Tribe  VIII.    Empides. 
Stirfia  1.  Proboscis  perpendicular. 

Genus  DCCXL.     Empis,  of  Authors. 

Antennae  three-jointed,  the  last  joint  terminated  by  a 
seta ;  palpi  erect. 

Sfi.  1.  Borealis.     Fabr. 

Genus  DCCXLI.    Sicus,  Latr.    Tachydromyia,  Meig. 

Fabr. 

Antennae  two-jointed,  the  last  jomt  terminated  by  a  seta; 
palpi  porrcct. 

Sfi.  1.  Rafitor.     Latr. 

Inhabits  Europe. 

Stirfis  2.  Proboscis  porrected. 

Gkkus  DCCXLII.    Hybos,  Meig.  Fabr.  Latr.     Acro- 
MYiA,  Bonelli. 

Antennae  two-jointed,  the  last  joint  terminated  by  a  seta; 
palpi  porrect. 

Sfi.  1.  AailifoTmia.     Latr. 

Tribe  IX.    Anthracides. 

Gekus  DCCXLIII.     NEMESTRixAiLatr.     Rhynocepha- 

Lus,  (Act.  Soc.  Hist.  Nat   Moscov.J 

Palpi  exstrted;  proboscis  very  much  longer  than  the 
head. 

Sfi.  1.  Reticulata.     Latr. 
Inhabits  Egypt  and  Syria. 

Genus  DCCXLIV.     Mulio,  Latr.     Cythebea,   Meig. 

Fabr. 

Palpi  received  into  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  ;  proboscis 
generally  elongate,  porrect. 
Sfi.  1.   Obscura.     Latr. 

Genus  DCCXLV.     Anthrax,  of  Authors. 

Palpi  received  into  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  ;  proboscis 
•jhort,  not  porrect. 

Sfi.  1.   Hottentotta.     Fabr. 
Inhabits  Europe. 

Tribe  X.     Bombylides. 

Stirfis  1.  Proboscis  never  longer  than  the  head,  its  point 
^ncrassated ;  antennae  with  their  first  joint  longest,  and 
thicker  than  the  third. 

Genus  DCCXLVI.     Cyllenia.  Latr. 

Antennae  shorter  than  the  head,  first  joint  not  very  thick; 
abdomen  elongate. 

S(i.  1.  Maculata.     Latr. 
Inhabits  France. 


Sfi.  1.  Hirticomis.     Latr. 
Inhabits  Montpellier. 

Stirfis  3.  Proboscis  always  longer  than  the  head,  point- 
ed ;  antennae  with  the  third  joint  larger  than  the  first- 

Genus  DCCXLVIII.     Bombylios,  of  Authors^ 
Palpi  distinct ;  antennae  with  their  first  joint  much  Ion- 


Genus  DCCXLVII.     Ploas,  Latr.  Fabr.     Conophorus, 

Meii^. 

Antennae  rather  longer  than  the  head,  the  first  joint  very 
large,  cylindric-conic;  abdomen  short. 


gerthan  the  second. 

Sfi.  I.  Major,  of  authors. 
Inhabits  Europe. 

Genus  DCCXLIX.    Phthiria,  Meig.  Latr. 

Palpi  distinct ;  antennae  with  their  two  first  joints  short 
and  equal. 

Sfi.  2.  Fulva.     Meig. 

Genus  DCCL.     Usia,  Latr. 

Palpi  not  distinct ;  antennse  with  their  two  first  joint-i 
short  and  equal. 

Sfi.  1.  ^nea.     Latr. 

Tribe  XL     Acrocerides. 

Stirfia  1.  Proboscis  distinct;  antennae  two  or  three 
jointed,  with  or  without  a  terminal  seta. 

Genus  DCCLI.     Panops,  Lam.  Latr. 

Antennae  longer  than  the  head ;  three-jointed,  the  last 
joint  elongate,  cylindric,  without  a  terminal  seta. 
Sp.   I.  Baudini.     Lam. 
Inhabits  New  Holland. 

Genus  DCCLII.     Cyrtus,  Latr. 

Antennae  very  small,  two-jointed ;  the  last  joint  ovoid, 
with  a  terminal  seta. 

Sfi.  1.  Acefihalus.     Latr. 

Stirfia  2.  Proboscis  obscure  ;  antennx  three-jointed,  not 
terminated  by  a  seta. 

Genus  DCCLIII.     Astomella,  Dufour,  Latr. 

Sfi.  1.  Marginata.     Dufour. 
Inhabits  Sjjjin. 

Stirfis  3  Proboscis  obscure;  antennae  two-jointed,  the 
last  joint  terminuied  by  a  seta. 

Genus  DCCLIV.     Acrocera,  Meig.  Latr. 

Antennae  inserted  on  the  vertex. 
Sfi.  1.   Sanguinea.     Meig. 

Genus  DCCLV.    Ogcodes,  Latr.    Henops,  Illig.  Walck. 

•Meig.  Fabr. 

Antennae  inserted  anteriorly  over  the  cavity  of  the  mouth 
Sfi.  1.   Gibboaus.     Latr. 
Inhabits  Germany  and  England. 

Tribe  XII.     Syrphides. 

Stirfis  1.  Head  anteriorly  conic-produced.  Antennae 
mucn  snorter  than  the  head,  placed  in  a  comiron  elevation. 
Oval  ca\iiy  on  the  nasal  prominence.     Wings  divaricating. 

Genus  DCCLVl.     Rhisgia,  of  authors. 

Head  anteriorly  much  produced,  terminated  by  the  pro- 
boscis. 

Sfi.  1.  i?o»/raraj  of  authors. 
Inhabits  Europe. 
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Genos  DCCLVII.     Sehicomyia,  Latr. 

Antennae  with  their  seta  plumose,  inserted  at  the  doisal 
iunciurc  of  the  second  and  third  joints;  last  joint  of  the 
ante :■!  ae  siiborhicular. 

S/i.  1.  La/i/iortiim.     Latr. 

Inhabits  Kurope. 
Genus  DCCLVIII.     Volvccella,  GeofT.  SdiaetT.  Latr. 
Pterocerv,  Mtig. 

Antennx  with  their  last  joint  elongate;  seta  plumose, 
inserted  at  the  dorsal  juncture  of  the  second  and  third  joint. 

i/:.  1.   PtlucoJt.     Latr. 

Inhabits  Europe. 
Genus  DCCLIX.     Evistalis,  Lilr.  Fabr,     Heliopiu- 
Lus,  Meig.  lUig. 

Antennx  contiguous  at  their  base,  their  last  joint  broad- 
er than  long ;  seta  (simple  or  slightly  plumose)  inserted 
beyond  the  dorsal  junction  of  the  second  and  third  joints  ; 
head  anteriorly  distinctly  rostriform. 

Sfi.  I.  Aarcissi.     Fabr. 


joint  larger  than  the  first;  seta  thick,  styliform,  distinctly 
biarticulate, 

S/i.  1.  jlbdominalis.     Fabr. 

Stirfis  3.  Head  not  anteriorly  conic-produced ;  antennae 
very  much  Ioniser  than  the  head  ;  placed  on  a  common 
elevation;  oval  cavity  on  the  nasal  prominence  ;  wings  dc- 
fle,\ed. 

Genus  DCCLXVI.     Chrysotoxum,  Meig.  Latr. 

Antennas  subcylindric  ;  their  last  joint  having  a  seta  at 
its  base. 

S/t.  1.  Arcuatum.     Latr. 
Lihabils  Europe. 

Genus  DCCLXVIL    Ceria,  Fabr.  Latr.  Illig.  Meig. 

Antennae  with  their  first  and  second  joints  forming  ar. 
oval  mass  terminated  by  a  style. 
S{i.  1.    Vesfii/orntis,     Latr. 
Inhabits  Italy  and  Barbary. 

Genus  DCCLXVIII.     Callicera,  Meig.  Panz. 


Antennx  with   their  first  and  second  joints  forming  aii 
Gexus  DCCLX.     IIelophilis.     Elophilus,  Meig.  II-     elongate  mass,  terminated  by  a  style. 


lig.  Latr. 

Antennx  contiguous  at  their  base  ;  their  third  joint  long- 
er than  broad  ;  seta  (simple  or  slightly  plumed)  inserted 
beyond  the  dorsal  juncture  of  the  second  and  third  joints; 
head  anteriorly  distinctly  rostriform. 

S/I.  1.   Tcnax.     Latr. 

Inhabits  Europe. 

Genus  DCCLXI.     Syrphus,  of  authors. 

Antennx  separate  at  their  base  ;  their  last  joint  subor- 
biculatc  ;  seta  inserted  beyond  tlie  dorsal  junction  of  the 
second  and  third  joints ;  abdomen  elongate-subquadrate, 
gradually  somewhat  narrower  towards  its  extremity. 

S/i.  I.   Variabilis.     Panz. 

Inhabits  Europe. 

Genus  DCCLXII.     Donos,  Meig.  Illig. 

Antennx  separate  at  their  base;  their  last  joint  subor- 
biculatc ;  seta  inserted  beyond  the  dorsal  juncture  of  the 
second  and  third  joints ;  abdomen  clavate,  contracted  at 
each  side  of  its  base. 

Sfi.  1.   Co7w/iaeus. 

.^^lU•sia  cono/isea.     Fabr, 

Syrfihus  coarctatus.     Panz. 

Inhabits  Europe. 

Genus  DCCLXIIL     Sc.eva,  Fabr. 

Antennx  separate  at  their  base  ;  their  last  joint  sub- 
ovate;  seta  inserted  beyond  the  dorsal  juncture  of  their 
second  and  third  joints  ;  abdomen  subovate  trigonal;  the 
length  double  the  breadth. 

S/i.  I.  Pyrastri.     Fabr. 

Inhabits  Europe. 

Stirfis  2.  Head  not  anteriorly  conic-produced  ;  antennx 
about  the  length  of  the  head,  placed  in  a  common  eleva- 
tion ;  ova!  cavity  on  the  nasal  prominence  ;  wings  deflexed 
or  slightly  divaricating. 

Genus  DCCLXIV.     Paragus,  Latr. 

Antennx  separate  at  their  base ;  their  two  first  joints 
subequal ;  seta  simple,  not  distinctly  articulated. 
Sfi.  1.  Bicolor.     Latr. 

Genus  DCCLX V.     Psarus,  Latr.  Fabr. 
Antennx  inserted  on  a  common  elevation ;  the  second 


Sfi.  1.  .finfa.     Meig. 

Inhabits  Europe. 

Stir/is  4.  Head  not  anteriorly  produced;  nasal  par^ 
straight,  not  prominent ;  antennx  inserted  separately,  very 
much  longer  than  tiie  head  ;  wings  deflexed. 

Genus  DCCLXIX.    Aphritis,  Latr.    Michodon,  Meig. 

Antennx  with  their  third  joint  conic,  elongate,  its  base 
bearing  a  seta. 

Sfi.  1.  Auro-fiubcscens.     Latr. 

Inhabits  Europe. 

Stirfin  5.  Head  not  anteriorly  produced,  nasal  parts  con- 
cave or  straight;  antennx  inserted  separately,  very  much 
shorter  than  the  head. 

Genus  DCCLXX.     Merodon,  Meig.  Fabr.  Latr. 

Hinder  thighs  (of  the  male  at  least)  large,  very  thick, 
arcuated,  points  produced  into  a  strong  tooth ;  antennx 
with  their  joints  trigonal. 

Sfi.  1.  Clavifies.     Meig. 

Inhabits  Europe. 

Genus  DCCLXXI.     Eumenos,  Meig. 

Hinder  thighs  (of  the  males  at  least)  large,  very  thick, 
elongate-ovate,  denticulated  beneath  ;  antennx  with  their 
last  joint  much  compressed  ;  abdomen  cylindric. 

Sfi.  1.  Pifiiens. 

yiislesiafiifiiens.     Fabr. 

Inhabits  Europe. 

Genus  DCCLXXII.     Milesia,  Latr.  Leach. 

Hinder  thighs  (of  the  males  at  least)  large,  very  thick, 
elongate-ovate,  denticulate  beneath ;  antennx  with  their 
last  joint  much  compressed  ;  abdomen  trigonate, 

Sfi.  1.  Annulatus. 

Syrfihus  annulatus.     Fabr. 

Inhabits  Europe. 

Genus  DCCLXXIII.     Spilomyia,  Meig.  Heliophilus, 
Meig. 

Hinder  thighs  (of  the  males  at  least)  large,  thick,  elon- 
gate, subcylindric  ;  antennx  with  their  last  joint  short,  sub . 
ovate,  much  compressed. 

Sfi.   1.  Imfiigera. 

Syrfihus  Imfiiger.     Rossi. 

Inhabits  Europe. 
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Genus  DCCLXXIV.    Chrysogasteh,  ISIeig. 

Hinder  thighs  not  difTerent  from  the  others;  antentiK 
with  their  last  joint  elongate-conic,  much  compressed. 
S/i.  1.  JEneiis. 
Erastalis  eneua.     Fabr. 
Inhabits  Europe. 

Tribe  XIII.     Conopsides. 

Stirfis  1.  Antennae  with  their  second  joint  as  long,  or 
longer  than  the  third,  forming  with  it  a  fusiform,  or  sub- 
obvate  compressed  club  ;  body  elongate. 

Genus  DCCLXXV.     Conops,  of  authors. 

Proboscis  porrect ;  ocelli   none ;    antennae  very  much 
longer  than  the  head,  apex  fusiform, 
Sfi.  1.  Aculeata.     Fabr. 
Inhabits  Europe. 

Genus  DCCLXXVI.     Zodion,  Latr. 

Proboscis  porrect ;  ocelli  three ;  antennae  shorter  than 
the  head,  apex  subovoid. 
Sfi.  1.  Conojisoides.     Latr. 
Inhabits  Italy  and  France. 

Genus  DCCLXXVII.     Myopa,  of  authors.     Stomox- 
oiDES,  Schoeffer. 

Proboscis  very  long,  filiform  geniculated  beneath  twice. 
Sp.  1.  Dor  salts.     Fabr. 
Inhabits  Europe. 

Siirfis  2.  Antennae  with  their  second  joint  much  smaller 
than  the  last,  which  is  patelliform  ;  body  short. 

Genus  DCCLXXVIII.    Bucentes,  Latr. 

Proboscis  geniculated  twice. 
Sf).  I.  Cinereus.     Latr. 
Inhabits  France  and  England. 

Genus  DCCLXXIX.     Stomoxts,  of  authors. 

Proboscis  geniculated  once. 
Sfi.  1.  Calcitrana,ol  dL\x\.\\o\i. 
Inhabits  Europe. 

Thide   XIV.      MUSCIDES. 

Siirfis  1.  Antennae  inserted  near  the  mouth;  palpi  ex- 
ternal. 

Genus  DCCLXXX.     Phora,  Latr.  Trineura,  Meig. 
NoDA,  Schellenberg. 

Antennas  with  the  two  first  joints  very  minute,  obsolete, 
the  third  thick,  subglobose,  furnished  with  a  long  seta. 

S/i.  I.  Jurrima.     Latr. 

Inhabitants  Europe. 

Stirfis  2.  Antennae  inserted  near  the  front,  setigerous; 
palpi  internal;  halteres  visible;  anterior  legs  simple;  head 
subglobose  ;  hinder  legs  very  large. 

Genus  DCCLXXXI.     Sph.srocera,  Latr.    Borborus- 
Meig. 

Antenna:  almost  completely  exserted,  last  joint  semior- 
bicular. 

Sft.  I.  Curvi/tes.     Latr. 
Inhabits  Europe. 

Genus  DCCLXXXII.    Thyreofhora,  Meig.  Illig.  Latr. 

Antennae  almost  entirely  concealed  within  a  deep  exca- 
vation in  the  front,  last  joint  globular. 
Sfi.  1.   Cynofihila.     Meig. 
Inhabits  Europe. 


Stirfis  2.  Antennae  inserted  near  the  front,  setigerous; 
palpi  internal ;  halteres  visible  ;  anterior  legs  simple  ;  head 
not  subglobose  ;  hinder  legs  not  larger  than  the  rest ;  wings 
horizontal ;  eyes  sessile. 

Genus  DCCLXXXIII.  Lauxania,  Latr.  Fabr.  Panz. 

Antennae  very  much  shorter  than  the  head  ;  head  trans- 
versely compressed. 

Sfi.  1 .  Rujitarsis.     Latr. 
Inhabits  Europe. 

Genus  DCCLXXXIV.   Mooillus,  Latr. 

Antennae  shorter  than  the  head ;  head  hemispheric. 

Sfi.  !.  Cellarius.  Linne. 

Inhabits  Europe. 

Stir/is  4.  Antennae  inserted  near  the  front,  setigerous ; 
palpi  internal ;  halteres  visible  ;  anterior  legs  simple  ;  head 
not  subglobose  ;  hinder  legs  not  longer  than  the  rest : 
wings  divaricating ;  eyes  simple  ;  vertex  narrow. 

Genus  DCCLXXXV.     Micropeza,  Meig.  Latr. 

Body  long  ;  legs  long  ;  thorax  subovoid  ;  abdomen  with 
its  base  attenuated. 

Sfi.  1.  Cynifisea.     Latr. 

Genus  DCCLXXXVI.     Tephritis,  Latr.  Fabr.  Illig 
Tkypeta,  Meig.     Dacus,  Fabr. 

Thorax  cylindric ;  proboscis  entirely  retractile. 
Sfi.  1.  Cardui.     Latr. 
Inhabits  Europe. 

Genus  DCCLXXXVII.     Platystoma,  Meig.  Latr. 
Dictya,  Fabr. 

Thorax  cylindric  ;  proboscis  very  much  thickened,  muc!; 
exserted. 

.5^.  I.  Transversa.     Meig. 

Inhabits  Europe. 

Stirfis  5.  Antennae  inserted  near  the  front,  setigerous ; 
palpi  internal;  halteres  visible  ;  anterior  legs  simple;  head 
not  subglobose  ;  hinder  legs  not  larger  than  the  rest ;  wings 
deflexed  ;  eyes  pedunculated  ;  vertex  broad. 

Genus  DCCLXXXVIII.     Achias,  Fabr.  Latr. 

Antennae  inserted  on  the  front. 
Sfi.  I.  Oculatus.     Fabr. 

Genus  DCCLXXXIX.     Diopsis,  of  authors. 

Antennae  inserted  under  the  eyes,  on  their  peduncle. 

Sfi.  1.  Ichneumonea.    Linne. 

Stirfis  6.  Antennae  inserted  near  the  upper  part  of 
the  head,  setigerous  ;  palpi  internal ;  halteres  visible;  an- 
terior legs  simple;  head  not  often  subglobose:  hinder 
legs  not  larger  than  the  rest ;  wings  dcflexcd  ;  eyes  ressile ; 
vertex  broad. 

Genus  DCCXC.  Calobata,  Meig.  Illig.  Latr.  Fabr. 

Antennae  very  much  shorter  than  the  head ;  the  third 
joint  longer  than  the  second ;  body  long,  filiform  ;  legs 
lonsj,  filiform. 

Sfi.  I.  Filiformis.  Latr. 

Inhabits  France  and  England. 

Genus  DCCXCI.  Oscinis,  Latr.  Fabr.  Chlorops, 
Meig,  Illit;.  Panz.  Otites  ?  Latr.  (obsolete.)  Cha- 
m^myia  ?  Meig. 

Antennx  very  much  shorter  than  the  head,  the 
third  joint  longer  than  the  second ;  legs  not  long,  or 
filiform. 

Sfi.  1.  £/f^a;is.  Latr. 

Inhabits  Europe, 
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Ge;*ijs  DCCXCII.    Tetanocera,  Don  6al,  Latr. 
Antenni  ol  the  length  of  the  head  ;  the  second  and  third 
joints  nearly  '  qu  illy  loiijj. 
Sfi.  I.  Marginata.  Latr. 
Iiiiiiibits  E'<io|>c. 

Genus  DCCXCIII.  Sepedon,  Latr.     Dacca,  Fabr. 

iMiLio,  S^lielienbctg. 
Antennae  very  much  longer  than  t 't  head,  inserted  on  an 
tlevalion;  ilic  second  joint  very  long,  cyliudric. 
Sfi.  1.  Patustrit.     Latr. 
Inhabits  Europe. 

Genus  DCCXCIV.    Loxocera,  Meig.  IlliR.  Latr,  Fab. 
Antennae  very  much  longer  than  the  head  ;  last  joint  li- 
near; abdomen  narrow,  linear. 
Sfi-  1.  Ichneumonia.  Meig. 
Inhabits  Europe. 

Genl-s  DCCXCV.     Scatophaga,  Meig.   Latr. 
Pybopa,  Iilig. 

Antennae  shorter  than  the  head  ;  htad  round,  subglobose  ; 
-irertex  hoiizonial;  body  very  much  elongated. 
Sfi.  \.  Merdaria.  Latr. 
Inhabits  Europe. 

Genus  DCCXCVI.  Anthomyia,  Meig.  Illig.  Latr. 

Antennae  shorter  than  the  head;  nead  hemispheric,  trans- 
verse ;  veritx  inclined  ;  body  not  much  lengthened. 

S/i    \.  Pluvialis.  Latr. 

Inhabits  Europe. 

Siirfis  7.  A.itcn..ae  inserted  near  the  upper  part  of  the 
head,  not  sctigerous  ;  palpi  internal ;  hatteres  visible  ;  an- 
terior legs  differing  in  form  from  the  others. 

Genus  DCCXCVIL    Pipunculus,  Latr. 

Anteniiae  two-jointed,  the  last  joint  subulatcd  at  its  cx- 
treniiiy  ;  anterior  k-i;s  simple. 
Sfi.  1.  Camfieatris-  Latr. 
Inhabits  Europe. 

Genus  DCCXCVIII.    S.snopinus,  Latr.  Fabr.    Cona, 
Schellenbeig. 

.\ntenns  three- jointed;  anterior  legs  simple. 
Sfi.  \.  JVtger.  Latr. 
Inhabits  Europe. 

Genus  DCCXCIX.    Ochtheiia,  Latr.    Machocrira, 
Meig. 

Anterior  legs  raptorious  ;  antennx  terminated  by  a 
bearded  sola. 

Sfi    \    Mantis.    Latr. 

Inliabits  Europi  ? 

Stirfis  8  Antennae  frontal;  palpi  internal;  haltcres  en- 
tirely  or  partly  concealed  ;  wings  dedcxed. 

Genus  DCCC.     Lifse,  Latr. 

Lpcrsall  alike. 

Sfi.  1.  Tentaculata    Latr. 

Siirfin  9  Aiiiinnat  frontal,  very  short;  palpi  inter- 
nal ;  bdlteres  entirely  or  partly  concealed ;  wings  divari- 
cating. 

Genus  DCCCI.  Melanophora,  Latr. 

Antennae  contiguous  at  their  base,  diverging,  last  joint 
lentiruiar. 

5/1.  1.  Rivalis.  Latr. 


Gekus  DCCCIL    Metopia,  Latr. 

Antennae  contijjuous  at  their  base,  diverging,  last  joint 
oblong. 

Sfi.  I    Leucofilhalmus.  Latr. 
Inlialiiis  Europe. 

Genus  DCCCIII.  Phasia.  Latr.  Leach.  Thereva,  Fabr 
W  <lck.  JVleig.  Panz. 

Antennae  distant,  sub-  parallel,  last  joint  subquadrate,  with 
a  biaiticui.tie  seta.  (Body  bhort;  abdomen  depressed,  semi- 
circular ;  wings  large.) 

Sfi.  I.  Variablia     Lc-ach. 

Muaca  hemifitera.  Linn. 

Iniiabils  Europe. 

Siirfia  10.  Antennae  frontal,  as  long  as  the  face;  palpi  in- 
ternal; hallcres  entirely  or  partly  concealed  ;  wings  divari- 
cating. 

Genus  DCCCI  V.     Musca,  of  authors. 

Antennae  with  the  third  joint  very  much  longer  than  the 
others  ;  abdomen  moderately  long,  subacuminate. 
Sfi    1.  VomUoria.  Latr. 
Common  blue-bottle  fly. 
Inhabits  Europe. 

Genus  DCCCV.   Ooyptertx,  Leach.    Ocypteha  Latr. 
ExoRisTA.  Mijig.    Eriothrix,  Mcig. 

Antennae  with  their  last  joint  longer  than  the  others  ;  ab- 
domen distinctly  annulateu,  rounded. 
Sfi.  \.  Lateralis.  Leach. 
Inhabits  Europe. 

Genus  DCCCVI.    Gymnosoma,  Meig.  Leach. 

Antennae  with  their  last  juini  longer  than  the  others  ;  ab- 
domen semicircular,  subuniarticulate, 
Sfi.X   Rotundata.  Meig. 
Inhabits  Europe. 

Genus  DCCCVII.  Echinomyia,  Dumeril,  Latr. 
Tachina,  Mtig.Fubr. 

Antennae  with  their  second  joint  longer  than  the  others  j 
abdomen  subglobose,  and  very  bristly. 
Sfi.  \.  Grossa.  Latr. 
Inhabits  the  European  woods. 

Genus  DCCCVIIL    Tachina. 

Antentiae  with  their  second  joint  longer  than  the  others  ; 
abdomen  ovale,  rather  bristly. 
Sfi.  1.  Pera. 

Musca /era,  Lini  e. 
Inhabits  the  Euiopean  woods. 

Tribe  XV.    Oestrides. 

The  larvae  of  all  the  insects  composing  the  present  fami- 
ly reside  in  the  frontal  sinuses,  under  the  skin,  or  in  the 
stomachs,  of  graminivorous  mammalia.  Their  curious 
economy  bus  been  admirablv  detailed  ni  the  third  volume 
of  the  Transactions  of  the  Linnean  Society  of  London,  by 
Mr  Bivcy  Clark,  who  iias  lately  repul)list!cd  Ins  Di-scrta- 
tion,  under  the  title,  ./In  Essay  on  the  Bota  of  Horses  and 
other  animals.  London,  1815. 

Genus  DCCCIX    Oe'-thus,  of  authors. 

Wings,  with  the  two  exterior  hinder  cells  complete,  the 
other  hinder  cells  terminal.  Tliorax  with  its  surface  un- 
equal    Abdomen  with  its  point  deflexed  ;  of  the  female 
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acuminate.    Eyes  distant ;  of  the  male  closer  than  those  of 
the  female. 

•  Thorax  roughish,  viith  elevated  fioints. 

The  larvse  of  the  species  of  this  division  of  the  genus  in- 
habit the  frontal  sinuses. 

Sfi.  1.  Ovis.  Oestrus  ovis.  Clark,  Tran=.  Lin.  Soc.  iii. 

Inhabits  the  frontal  sinuses  of  the  siicep  in  the  larva 
stale;  the  perfect  insect  is  found  on  walls  and  stones  in  the 
vicinity  of  sheep-folds. 

••  Thorax  with  square  shining  voiced  sfiots. 

The  larvae  of  this  section  reside  beneath  the  skin  of 
herbivorous  mammalia. 

Sfi.  2.  Bovis. 

Oestrus  Bovis.  Clark,  Trans.  Lin.  Soc.  iii. 

The  larva  of  this  species,  named  by  the  peasants  War- 
bles or  Wornils, "  are  found  beneath  the  skin  on  the  backs 
and  loins  of  oxen,  causing  tumors  as  large  as  pullets'  eggs." 
The  perfect  insect,  or  gadfly,  is  found  about  the  end  of 
summer,  and  is  much  dreaded  by  oxen. 

Genus  DCCCX.    G.vsterophilus,  Leach.    Oestrus,  of 
authors. 

Wings,  with  all  the  hinder  cells  terminal.  Thorax,  with 
its  surface  smooth.  Abdomen,  with  its  extremity  inflexed  ; 
of  the  female,  very  much  elongated  and  attenuated.  Eyes, 
in  both  sexes,  equally  distant. 

The  lar\  ae  of  the  Gasterophili,  as  their  name  imports,  in- 
habit the  stomach  of  herbivorous  quadrupeds,  and  are  call- 
ed bots  ;   the  perfect  insects  botflies. 

S/i.  1.  £gui.  Leach,  Mem.  Wern.  Nat.  Hist.  Soc. 
vol.  ii. 

Oestrus  Bovis.    Linne. 

Oestrus  Equii.  Clark,  Trans.  Lin.  Soc.  vol.  iii. 

The  larva  inhabits  the  horse. 

Sect.  IL  Eproboscide.a.. 

The  larvae  are  nourished  within  the  abdomen  of  the  mo- 
ther, and,  when  full  grown,  are  passed  in  the  form  of  an 
oviform  pupa,  covered  with  the  indurated  skin  of  the  larva. 
AVe  have  described  the  species  in  the  second  volume  of 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Wernerian  Natural  History  Society  of 
F.dinbnrcrh. 


Stirfis  1.  Wings,  two;  the  hinder  cell  only  commenced. 
Thorax  anteriorly  entire,  acuminated. 


Genus  DCCCXL 
Ocelli,  none. 


HippoBoscA,  of  authors. 


Sfi.  1.  Equina.  Linne. 
Inhabits  the  horse,  and  is  vulgarly  called  Forester. 
Stirfis  2.  Wings,  two;  the  hinder  cells  complete.  Thora.K 
anteriorly  notched  for  the  reception  of  the  head. 

*  Wings  of  nearly  an  equal  breadth  throughout. 

Genus  DCCCXII.      Olfersia.     Feronia,  Leach. 

Ocelli,  none. 

Sfi.  1 .  Sfiinifera.  Leach,  Mem.  Wern.  Soc.  vol.  ii. 

Genus  DCCCXIII.  Ornithomtia.  Latr.  Oliv.  Leach. 

Ocelli,  three,  situated  in  foveolae. 
Sfi.  1.  Avicularia. 
Hififiobosca  .Avicularia.  Linne. 
Inhabits  the  black  grouse  and  tit  pipit. 
*•  Wings  acuminated. 

Genus  DCCCXIV.  Steneptertx,  Leach 

Ocelli,  three. 

Sfi.  1.  Hirundinis. 

Hififiobosca  hirundinis.   Linne. 

Inhabits  the  nests  and  bodies  of  the  house- swallow. 

Genus  DCCCXV.  Oxtpterum,  Kirby,  MSS.  Leach. 

Ocelli,  none. 

Sfi.  1.  Kirbyanum. 

Oxyfiterum  Kirbyanum.  Leach,  Mem.  Wern.  Soc. 
vol.  ii. 

Inhabits  England. 

Stirfis  3.  Wings,  none.  Thorax  anteriorly  notched  for 
the  reception  of  the  head. 

Genus  DCCCXVI.    MelophaguS, Latr.  Leach. 

Ocelli,  none. 
Sfi.  1 .  Ovinus. 
Hififiobosca  ovina.    Linne. 
Inhabits  the  sheep. 
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Vcrumyia,  Bonelli 
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.\nthoinyia 
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783       1 

Bacca,  Fabr. 

753 

754 

Beris 

7.2 

754        1 

nigrilanis 

712 

Bibio 

703 

542 

hcrtulanus 

703 

711 

Bombylides,  p.  833. 

711       1 

Bombylius 

7J8 

699 

major 

748 

796 

Borborus,  Meig. 

781 

796       1 

Bucentes 

773 

cinerens 

778 

74S 

745       1 

C 

769 

769       1 

Csenomyia 

720 

736 

femigiDea 

720 

7.'6       I 

Callicei'a 

768 

698 

aiiiea 

768 

698       1 

Callumyia 

731 

7S3 

elegans 

731 

753       1 

Catuba'a 

750 

728 

fiUiurmU 

790 

728       1 

Cecidamy-ia 

688 

708 

lutea 

6S8 

RT   I. 

Ceratopogon 

femoratus 
Ceria 

i^copf^Ii 

vespitbrmis 
Ceroplatus 

nptiloides 
Chamiemyia,  Meig. 
Chironomus 

plumusits 
CUloi-ol'S,  Mt'ig. 
Chrysoguster 

zileus 
Chrysops 

ca:cuuens 
Chiysotoxiim 

arcuatuin 
Clilellaria 

epbippiom 
Cuna.  bchell. 
Coiiophoi'us,  Mc'g. 
Coiiops 

aruleata 
Connpsides,  p.  335. 
Cjrdyto 

tusca 


Gen.Sp. 

687 

68;       1 

767 

706 

767       1 

700 

700"     1 

791       ] 

684 

684      1 

791 

774 

774 

725 

725       ! 

766 

766       ] 

715 


707 
7C7 


Coreihra 

culiciformis 
Ctenophon 

strata 
Culex 

pipiens 
Calcicoides 

punctata 
Cyllenia 

macuiata 
Cyrtus 

acephalus 
Cylherea,  Meig. 


Dacus.  Fabr 
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Diclya.  Fabr. 
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fcbhiis 
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oelandica 
Diopsis  . 

ichneumoiua 


0€n. 
682 
682 
689 
689 
681 
681 
685 
685 
746 
746 
752 
752 


736 
737 


704 
738 
738 
789 
759 


Sp. 


nalychopides,  p.  332, 
Dolychoiiui 

nobilitatas 
Doroa 

conopseas 

E 


Echinomyil 

grosia 
Elopntlui,  Mei^. 
Empidei,  p.  333. 
Em  pi  J 

borcatis 
Eorioibrix.  Meig. 
FA>mta,  .Meig. 
Epbippium,  Lat- 
Eptwocidci,  p.  33T. 
Eras,  Scop, 
Enoptrn-s,  Meig. 
Erioptery^ 

*in 
Evisulis 

KDeas 

Mutitb 


Gin.  ^. 


732 

732       1 
782 

762      I 


807 
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760 

740 

740       1 
805 
BOS 
715 

736 
696 
696 

696      1 
597 

774      1 
759      1 
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Cfn.  Sp, 

Gm.Sp- 

Ocyutery» 
lateralis 

Oduntuniyia 
furcata 

trn.  Sfi. 
805 

805       1 
714 
714       1 

Psarus 

Cen.Sp. 

765        1 

Syrphus 

eoarctalus,  Panz. 

Gfn.  Sb. 
762       1 

EamenM 
pipu-iu 

F 

771 
771 

1 

Loxorcri 

Ichueumonia 

M 

794 

794 

1 

abdomioalis 
Piychudes 

phal*ii(iides 

765        1 
686 
686       1 

impiger,  Kussi 

variabilis 

773 
761 

1 
1 

Ocjtridei,  p.  3-35. 

Pterocerii,  Meig. 

758 

1" 

FeronU 
•piiiiien 

G 

GMterophilus 

812 

gio 

810 
739 
739 

806 

1 

1 
1 
1 

Macroctra,  Mlmk:. 
MatTuchira,  Miig. 
Mi-lariupliura 

rivalii 
Melo|>hagiis 

ovinttj 
Mf*r(id<iii 

701 
79Q 
801 
801 
816 
816 
770 

Ocitnii 

ut' authors 

bovii 

buvis.  I-inni:- 

equi,  CUrk 

o-'n 
Ogcodes 

809 
810 

809  1 

810  1 
810       1 
809       1 
755 

Plycliopltryx 

cuntaniinau 
Pyropa,  lllig. 

R 

Hhagio 

693 
«93       1 

705 

727 

Tabanidei,  p.  331. 
Tabauus 

Bovinui 
Tachijia 

.Meig. 
Tachydromya.  Meig. 

722 
722 
80S 
807 
741 

1 
1 

equi 

tip<iloidc« 
GrmuMoiiia 
rotuiiiUu 

clavi.  ei 
Metopiu 

leucopdialmus 
Microdon,  Mt-ig. 
Micro  pfZa 

cyiiipiea 
Mileiin 

770 
802 

gibbosui 
Olfenia 

755        I 

822 

sculopacens 
Hhagioliidrs,  p.  332. 

727       1 

Tiniptera,  Latr. 
Tanyglossa,  Meig. 

689 
721 

1 

802 
769 
T85 

Olilirotrophiis,  Latr. 
Oniitbuiuyia 
aviculuria 

638 
813 
813       1 

l{b)'ncocephaIut 
Utiyngia 
'  i-usrrata 

743 
756 
756       1 

Tajuypus 

einclus 
Tepbi'ilis 

683 
683 
786 

I 

II 

76S 

Ortochile 

729 

Hhyplius 

609 

cardui 

786 

1 

773 

nigro  cieruleus 

729       Z 

feuesttarum 

699       1 

Tetaiiocei-a 

792 

HKmitopota 
pluvialii 
Heliouhilu'-,  Melg. 
MtiK- 
Htrlophitui 

7i3 
7*1 

1 

aiinulata 
cuiiupsea.  Fabr. 

772 
762 

Oicinit 

elegttns 

791 
791       1 

S 

iTiarginata 
Thereva 

,  Fabr. 

pleb  -ia 
Thyreophora 

cynuphiia 

792 
734 

1 

75» 

773 
760 
760 

1 

pipieni,  Fabr. 
MocUlui 

celtarius 
Molobrus 

771 
784 
784 
701 

Otilei?  Lair. 
Oxycera 

bydroleon 

791 
717 
717       1 

Sargus 

xanthoplerus 
Sc;£va 

719 

719       1 
763 

803 
714 
782 
782 

1 

1 

HeiKips  Meig. 
Hepiaiuma 

bmuCuUU 
Hermt-ti« 

7SS 
7i4 
724 
709 

1 

1  homK 
Muliu 

Schellenberg. 
obscura 

701 
744 
793 
744 

P 
Pachygaiter,  Meig. 

718 

lO'rastri 
Scathupse 

nigra 
Scatophaga 

763       ] 

706 

706       J 
795 

Tineana 
Tipula 

uleracea 

rivosa.  Linn^ 

6SS 
691 
691 

690 

1 
1 

illuccns 

709 

1 

Musca 

804 

PttchystoiiilK 

726 

mefiilaria 

795 

Tipulavides  p.  329. 

Hexatonia 

e97 

hemiptera 

803 

syi-pliuides 

726       1 

Scenopinus 

790 

'I'richoccra 

695 

iii<ra.  Lat. 
ni^um 
Hippoboica 

697 

1 

vomitoria 

804 

Pauguuia 

721 

niger 

790       1 

hiemalis 

695 

1 

697 

1 

Muscitlcs,  p.  335. 
Myci-lophila 

macultta 

721       1 

Sciarn,  Meig. 

701 

Trichoptera.  Meig. 

686 

8tl 

702 

Panops 

751 

Sepedon 

793 

'I'rineur:!,  Meig. 

780 

avicutaria,  Lino^ 

813 

1 

liinata 

702 

Paragus 

761 

paliistris 

793 

Trypeta,  Meig. 

7b6 

vquina 

811 

1 

MyJai 

733 

bicolor 

764        1 

Seiicomyia 

7S7 

birindiiiii,  Linii^ 
oviiiii,            do. 

814 

2 

Mat» 

722 

Pedicca 

690 

lappuiiuin 

757 

U 

8  Id 

1 

Mydaiide). 

rivosa 

690       1 

Sicus 

741 

Hirttca,  Fabr. 

708 

Myupa 
dorsalis 

777 

Penth;etrift 

705 

raptor 

741 

Usia 

750 

Hjtxn 

7-J2 

777 

fiinebris 

705       ] 

Simulium 

708 

»jiea 

750 

1 

wiiiformii 

74i 

1 

N 

Phasia 

variabilis 
Phora 

803 

803       1 
780 

reptans 

Splisrocera 

curripes 

708 
781 
781 

V 

Vappo 

718 

I* 

Nemeitrina 

743 

aterrima 

780       1 

Spilomyia 

773 

aUT 

718 

1 

Reticulata 

743 

Pbthiria 

749 

impigcra 

773 

Voluc.lta 

758 

Liphri* 

735 

Nemoit-luj 

716 

fulva 

749 

Slenopteryx 

814 

pelliicens 

758 

I 

gitiboia 

735 

1 

iili^nosut 

716 

Pipunculus 

797 

hiruiiilini^ 

814 

Laux^nia 

783 

Keprotoma 

692 

campestris 

797 

I       Stomoxoiiies,  Shaf. 

777 

X 

rulitanU 

78? 

1 

Nuda,  Schellenberg 

780 

Platypiza 

730 

Stomonj's 

779 

l^piia,  Fabr. 

727 

iascinia 

730 

cak-itrans 

779 

I       Xylophagus 

710 

l-«pto<a»ter,  Meig. 

739 

0 

Platyilonia 

787 

Strationiydes,  p.  331. 

maeulatus 

710 

1 

Un>onavia 

694 

Oclhera 

799 

transversa 

737 

I        Stralioinys 

713 

P'Cta 

694 

1 

mantis 

799 

Platyura,  Meig. 

698 

strigata 

713 

1                                   Z 

Iitnio  ia,  Mcig. 

690 

Ocyptcra.  Latr. 

805 

Picas 

747 

Syrphides,  p.  333. 

Kpse 

ffDUCulau 

800 

Osyplerum 

815 

hirticoruis 

747 

byrpbus 

761 

Zodion 

77S 

800 

1 

Kirbyanun 

815 

Proboscides. 

annuUtus,  Fabr. 

772 

1             conopsoides 

77« 

1 

INSECTS.  See  Bee,  Crust.\ceology,  E.nto.mology, 
Phvsiolocy,  and  Zoology. 

INSTINCT.     Sec  Moral  Philosophy. 

INSTITUTE,  National,  of  Francf,  or.  as  it  is  now 
called,  tlic  Institl  IE  of  Fuance,  was  esiablisiied,  on  the 
suggestion  of  Comlorcct,  in  Uie  year  1795,  and  was  open- 
ed on  tlie  7lli  of  December  of  tliat  year,  by  Bcnezccli,  the 
Minister  for  the  Home  Department.  It  was  formed  out  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  the  French  Academy,  the 
Academy  of  Inscriplions  and  Belles  Lciires,  and  the  Aca- 
demy of  Pal'iiing  and  Sculpture,  Etc.  It  was  re-oi  ijaniztd 
in  1806,  during  the  consulship  of  Bonaparte,  and  it  again 
experienced  considerable  clianges  in  tiie  year  1816,  afler 
the  second  return  of  ll-.e  Bourbuns. 

In  order  to  understand  the  changes  which  this  distingviish- 
ed  body  has  recently  undergone,  we  shall  first  l.iy  before 
our  readers  an  account  of  the  National  Institute  aa  it  ex- 
isted in  the  time  of  Bonaparte. 

The  National  Institute  consisted  of  four  classes,  viz.  1. 
Class  of  physical  and  matlicmatical  sciences.  2.  Class  of 
French  language  and  literature.  3.  Class  of  hibtoiy  and 
foreign  literature.     4.  Class  of  the  fine  arts. 

II.  The  first  class  shall  be  formed  of  the  ten  sections 
■which  at  present  compose  the  first  class  of  the  institute, 
\»ith  a  new  section  of  geography  and  navigation,  and  eight 
foreign  associates. 

The  sections  shall  be  composed  and  named  as  follows : 


Oorre- 

Mem-  sponding 

bei-s.  Memberi. 

^Geometry 6  6 

,,  .,          .•     I  I  Mechanics 6  6 

IMathematical  J   .   ,                                              ,  ,, 

.,   .                •<  Astronomy        6  16 

Sciences.      }  ,^  ,  ,  xt     •       ■ 

(jeography  and  Navigation     3  8 

General  Physics  ....     6  6 

Chemistry         6  12 

Mineralogy       .....     6  8 

Botany 6  10 

•^  Rural   Economy  and  the  Ve- 
terinary Art       ....     6  10 
Anatomy  and  Zoology   .     .     6  10 
Medicine  and  Surgery  .     .     6  8 


Pliysir.al  Sci 
cnces. 


The  fust  class  shall  appoint,  with  t!ic  approbation  of  the 
First  Consul,  two  perpetual  secretaries,  one  for  the  niathe- 
iiiatical  sciences,  the  other  for  the  physical  sciences.  The 
perpetual  secretaries  shall  be  members  of  the  class,  hut 
shall  not  form  a  part  of  any  section. 

The  fiist  class  may  elect  six  of  its  members  from  the 
other  classes  of  the  instiiute. 

It  may  name  an  hundred  correspondents,  selected  from 
the  learned  men  of  France  and  foreign  countries. 

III.  Tl!C  2d  class  shall  be  composed  of  40  members. 

It  is  particularly  charged  with  the  composition  of  the 
dictionary   of    the  French    language.       It   shall    examine, 
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witi)  respect  to  lanpfuagc,  the  important  works  of  litera- 
ture, history,  and  the  sciences.  The  collection  of  its 
critical  observations  shall  be  published,  at  least,  four  times 
in  a  year. 

It  shall  name  from  its  own  body,  and  with  the  appro- 
bation of  the  First  Consul,  a  perpetual  secretary,  who  shall 
continue  to  be  of  the  number  of  the  forty  members  which 
compose  it. 

It  may  elect  twelve  of  its  members  from  the  other  classes 
of  the  institute. 

IV.  The  third  class  shall  be  composed  of  forty  members 
and  eight  foreigrr  associates. 

The  object  of  its  researches  and  labours  shall  be  learned 
languages;  antiquities  and  monuments;  history,  and  all  the 
moral  and  political  sciences  connected  with  history.  It 
shall  particularly  apply  itself  to  the  enriching  of  French 
literature  with  the  works  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  Oriental  au- 
thors, which  have  not  yet  been  translated. 

It  shall  employ  itself  in  the  continuation  of  diplomatic 
collections. 

It  shall  name  from  its  own  body,  under  the  approba- 
tion of  the  First  Consul,  a  perpetual  secretary,  who  shall 
be  of  the  number  of  the  forty  members  which  compose 
the  class. 

It  may  elect  nine  of  its  members  from  the  other  classes 
of  the  institute. 

It  may  name  60  correspondents,  natives  or  foreigners. 

V.  The  fourth  class  shall  be  composed  of  twenty-eight 
members  and  eight  foreign  associates. 

They  shall  be  divided  into  sections,  as  follows  : 
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.Painting 
Sculpture  . 
Architecture 
Engraving 
Musical  composition 


10  members. 
6  ditto. 
6  ditto. 
3  ditto. 
3  ditto. 


It  shall  appoint,  with  the  approbation  of  the  First  Consul, 
a  perpetual  secretary,  who  shall  be  a  member  of  the  class, 
but  shaH  not  be  a  part  of  a  section. 

It  may  elect  six  of  its  members  from  the  other  classes 
of  the  institute. 

It  may  name  36  correspondents,  national  or  foreign. 

VI.  The  foreign  associated  members  shall  have  a  deli- 
berative voice  only  on  subjects  of  science,  literature,  and 
the  arts  ;  they  shall  not  form  part  of  any  section,  nor  inter- 
fere in  any  usage. 

VII.  The  present  actual  national  associates  of  the  in- 
stitute shall  form  part  of  the  one  hundred  and  ninety-six 
correspondents  attached  to  the  classes  of  the  sciences, 
belles  lettres,  and  fine  arts. 

Correspondents  may  not  assume  the  title  of  members  of 
the  institute.  >. 

Thev  shall  lose  that  of  correspondent  when  they  shall  be 
domiciliated  at  Paris. 

VIII.  Nominations  to  vacant  places  shall  be  made  by 
each  class  in  which  the  vacancy  happens;  the  persons 
elected  shall  be  confirmed  by  the  First  Consul. 

IX.  The  members  of  the  four  classes  shall  enjoy  a  re- 
ciprocal right  to  assist  at  the  particular  sittings  of  each 
class,  and  may  deliver  lectures  when  they  are  requested. 

They  shall  re-unite  four  times  in  a  year  into  one  body, 
to  cotnnuinicate  their  proceedings. 

They  shall  elect  in  common  the  librarian  and  under  libra- 
rian of  the  institute,  as  well  as  all  those  agents  who  belong 
to  the  institute  in  common. 

Each  class  shall  present,  for  the  approbation  of  the  gov- 
ernment, the  particular  statutes  and  regulations  of  its  in- 
ternal police.  A 


X.  Each  class  shall  hold  one  public  sitting  every  rear. 
atv/hich  the  other  three  shall  assist.  /  /       ' 

XI.  The  institute  shall  receive  annually  from  the  public 
treasury  1500  1^  for  each  of  its  non-associated  members, 
6000  fr.  for  each  of  its  perpetual  secretaries  ;  and  for  its 
expences,  a  sum  which  shall  be  fi.sed  every  year,  upon  the 
demand  of  the  institute,  and  comprised  in  the  estimates  of 
the  mmister  of  the  interior. 

XII.  There  shall  be  an  administrative  committee  of  the 
mstitute,  composed  of  five  members,  two  from  the  first 
class,  and  one  from  each  of  the  others,  named  by  their  re- 
spective classes. 

This  committee  shall  regulate  in  the  general  sittings  pre- 
scribed by  art  IX.  all  that  relates  to  the  administration,  to 
the  general  expences  of  the  institute,  and  to  the  division 
of  its  funds  between  the  four  classes. 

Each  class  shall  afterwards  regulate  the  application  of 
the  funds  assigned  to  it  for  its  expences,  as  well  as  all  that 
concerns  the  printing  and  publishing  its  memoirs. 

XIII.  The  classes  shall  annually  distribute  prizes,  thus 
regulated  : 

The  first  class,  a  prize  of  3000  francs. 

The  2d  and  3d  class,  each  a  prize  of  1500  francs. 

The  fourth  class,  grand  prizes  of  painting,  sculpture, 
architecture,  and  musical  composition.  Those  who  gain 
one  of  the  grand  prizes  shall  be  sent  to  Rome,  and  main- 
tained at  the  expence  of  government. 

On  the  21st  March,  1816,  an  order  was  issued  by  Louis 
XVIII.  for  new-modelling  the  Institute,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  an  abstract  : 

1.  The  Institute  shall  be  composed  of/oar  acarfemi«, 
viz. 

The  French  Academy. 

The  Royal  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles  Lettres. 

The  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences. 

The  Royal  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts. 

2.  The  academies  are  under  the  direct  and  special  pro- 
tection of  the  king. 

3.  Every  academy  shall  have  an  independent  regime, 
and  the  free  disposal  of  the  funds  which  belong  to  it. 

4.  The  agency,  the  secretariat,  the  library,  and  the  other 
collections  of  the  Institute,  shall  remain  common  to  the 
four  academies. 

5.  The  property  common  to  the  four  academies,  and 
the  common  funds  which  belong  to  them,  shall  be  ma- 
naged under  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Interior,  by  a  commission  of  eight  members,  of  which 
two  shall  be  taken  from  each  academy.  These  commis- 
sioners shall  be  elected  annually,  and  shall  be  always  re- 
eligible. 

6.  The  property  and  funds  of  each  academy  shall  be  ma- 
nsged  in  its  name  by  the  boards  or  commissions,  instituted 
for  this  purpose. 

7.  The  academies  shall  hold  a  common  public  sitting  on 
the  24th  April,  the  day  on  whicii  the  Bourbons  returned  to 
France. 

8.  The  members  of  each  academy  may  be  elected  to  the 
three  other  academics. 

9.  The  Fkknch  Ac.vdemv  shall  reserve  its  ancient 
statutes,  with  such  modifications  as  may  be  thought  ne- 
cessary. 

10.  It  shall  be  composed  of  thirty-eight  members. 

11.  The  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles  Lettres 
shall  preserve  the  organization  of  the  actual  rules  of  the 
third  class  of  the  Institute. 

12.  It  shall  be  composed  of  thirty-seven  members. 

13.  The  Royal  Acadenn- of  Sciences  shall  preserve  the 
organization  aud  tiie  distribution  into  sections  of  the  first 
class  of  the  Institute. 

U  u  2 
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14  The  Royal  Academy  of  the  Fine  Aiis  shall  preserve 
the  orpanization  and  ihe  distribution  into  sections  of  the 
fourth  class  of  the  Institute. 

15.  It  shall  be  composed  as  follows  : 


Painting ' 

Sculpture 

Architecture 

Engraving 

Musical  composition, 


14  members. 

8  members. 

8  members. 

4  n)cmbers. 

6  members. 


16  There  shall  be  added  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  In- 
scriptions a.id  Belles  Leltres,  and  to  the  R.;yal  Academy  of 
Siienccs,a  class  of  free  acadeniiciai>s  to  the  number  of  10 
to  i*ach  of  these  two  academies. 

17  The  free  academieians  shall  have  no  other  privilege 
than  that  of  the  right  of  attendance.  They  shall  enjoy  the 
same  rig^its  as  the  other  academicians,  and  shall  be  elected 
according  to  the  usual  forms. 

18.  Tlie  ancient  Honorary  members  and  academicians, 
both  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  and  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  inscription  and  Bvjlles  Lettres,  shall  be  Ircc 
acLidtmicians  of  the  academy  to  which  tlicy  belong. 

Tf  se  academicians  sliall  make  the  necessary  elections 
for    completing   the  nu::.ber  of  ten  free  academicians  in 

each. 

19.  The  Royal  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  shall  likewise  have 
a  class  of  free'academicia.is,  of  which  the  number  shall  be 
determined  by  a  particular  regulation  upon  the  pioposition 
of  the  academy  itself. 

20.  The  Ministerof  the  Interior  shall  submit  to  the  king 
fur  his  approbation,  the  modifications  which  may  be  thought 
neccss.iry  in  tlie  regulations  of  the  first,  third,  and  fourth 
classes  of  the  Institute,  for  adapting  the  said  re>;ulalions  to 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  to  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Inscriptions  and  Belles  Lettres,  and  to  the  Royal  Academy 
of  the  Fine  Arts. 

21  Ail  the  decrees  and  regulations  which  contain  no- 
thing contrary  to  the  regulations  of  the  present  ordonnancc 
shall  be  maintained. 

The  following  is  a  correct  stutemcnt  of  tlie  volumes  of 
memoirs  published  by  the  Institute  of  France  : 

Number  of    volumes   published    from    the 

foundation   of  the    Institute  till   1806,  by 

the  three  classes         .  .         .  .  16  in  4to. 

Number  of  volumes  published  from  1806  to 

1312. 
Volumes     published    by    the    Academy    of 

Sciences         ......  7 

Academy  of  Inscriptions  .  .         .         .4 

Memoires  de  Savans  Etrangers  .  -      .         2 

Systeme  Melrique  .  .  .3 

Etatdu  Science  el  des  L'.ttres  .  2 

Prix  Decennaux         .....  1 

Total  .35  vols. 

The  volumes  of  memoirs  for  1813,  1814,  1815,  and  1816, 
have  not  yet  appeared. 

INSTITUTION,  African,  a  society  for  promoting  the 
civilization  of  Africa,  established  in  London  in  the  spring 
of  1807.  It  may  be  considered  as  a  continuation  of  the 
Abolition  Society  ;  and  owes  its  origin  to  a  few  of  the  most 
indefatigable  opponents  of  the  slave  trade,  who  were  nobly 
bent  upon  following  up  every  practicable  measure  for  the 
utter  extirpation  of  that  execrable  traffic,  and  for  compen- 
sating, by  every  benefit  in  their  power,  the  injuries  which  it 
had  so  long  entailed  on  the  .African  coMtinent.  It  was  readily 
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and  cordially  befriended  from  the  first,  by  the  leading  nienj- 
bers  of  that  administration,  wiio  h.id  accomplished  the 
measure  of  abolition  in  parliament  ;  and  who,  though  dia 
possessed  at  the  lime  of  all  official  power,  were  consistently 
persevering  in  the  prosecuiioji  of  a  cause,  which  ouglit 
ever  to  have  reigned  paramount  over  all  party  views  and 
feelings.  These,  however,  proved  too  powerful  for  a  time, 
for  the  calls  of  common  humunily  and  of  Christian  prin- 
ciple ;  and  the  keen  political  contests  which  then  agitated 
the  kingdom,  prevented  that  concurrence  of  the  aboli- 
tionists, which  might  have  been  expected  in  the  objects 
of  the  institution.  Hence  it  wasalmost  entirely  neglected, 
till  the  ;return  of  more  peaceable  times,  and  till  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  first  report  of  its  committee  in  tnidsuui- 
nier  of  1807brouglu  its  claims  more  elfectually  before 
ihc  public.  To  that  report,  generally  understood  to  hav*. 
been  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Stephen,  we  must  refer  for  an  able 
statement  of  the  objects  of  the  institution,  and  the  means 
proposed  to  be  pursued  lor  their  attainment,  and  content 
oui selves  with  exiracting  the  resolutions  adopted  at  the 
same  meeting,  as  containing  the  best  summary  of  its  gene- 
ral views. 

1.  That  this  meeting  is  deeply  impressed  with  a  sense 
of  the  enormous  wroni^s  which  the  natives  of  Africa  havt 
sulTered  in  their  intercourse  with  Europe;  and,  from  a  de- 
sire to  repair  those  vvioiigs,  as  well  as  from  general  feel- 
ings of  bciiLvoii-nce,  is  anxious  to  adopt  such  measures  as 
are  best  calculated  to  promote  their  civiiiiution  and  happi- 
ness. 

2.  That  the  approaching  cessation  of  the  slave  trade, 
hitherto  carried  on  by  Great  Britain,  America,  and  Den- 
mark, will,  in  a  considerable  degree,  remove  the  barrier 
wiiich  has  so  lotig  obstructed  tlie  natural  course  of  social 
improvement  ill  Afiica  ;  and  that  the  way  will  be  thereby 
opened  for  inirotlucing  the  comforts  and  arts  of  a  more 
civilized  state  of  society. 

3.  That  the  happiest  effects  may  be  reasonably  antici- 
pated IVoin  diil'using  useful  knowledge,  and  exciting  indus- 
try among  the  inhabitants  of  Africa,  and  from  obtaining  and 
circulating  throughout  this  country  more  ample  and  au- 
thentic information  conceriiing  the  agricultural  and  com- 
mercial faculties  of  that  vast  continent  ;  and  that,  through 
the  judicious  prosecution  of  these  benevolent  entieavours, 
we  may  ultimately  look  forward  to  the  eslablishment,  in 
the  room  of  that  tiaffic,  by  which  Africa  has  been  so  long 
degraded,  of  a  legitimate  and  far  more  extended  commerce, 
beneficial  alike  to  the  natives  of  Africa,  and  to  the  manu- 
factures of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

4.  That  the  present  pf  riod  is  eminently  fitted  for  prose- 
cuting these  benevolent  designs;  since  the  suspension  dur- 
ing the  war  of  that  lar.^e  share  of  the  slave  trade,  v.'hich  has 
commonly  been  carried  on  by  France,  Spain,  and  Holland, 
will,  when  combined  witii  the  effect  of  the  abolition  laws 
of  Great  Britain,  America,  and  Denmark,  produce  nearly 
the  entire  cessation  of  that  traffic  along  a  line  of  coast  ex- 
tending between  Iwo  and  three  thousand  miles  in  length, 
and  thereby  afford  a  peculiarly  favourable  opportunity  lor 
giving  a  new  direction  to  the  industry  and  commerce  of 
Alrica. 

3.  That,  for  these  purposes,  a  Society  be  immediately 
formed,  to  be  called  "  The  Afuica.n  Institi;tion." 

6.  The  society,  disclaiming  ail  projects  of  a  colonial  or 
commercial  nature,  and  likewise  all  sciiemes  of  relit!;ious  in- 
struction, (though  neiliier  indifferent  nor  hostile,  but  rather 
subserviLUt  and  friendly,  to  that  important  object,)  proi)os- 
ed  to  adopt  the  following  means  for  promoting  the  civili- 
zation and  improvement  of  Africa. 

1.  To  collect  and  diffuse  throughout  this  country  accu- 
rate   information    respecting  the    natural    productions  of 
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\l'nca,  and  in  general  respecting;  the  agricultural  and 
commercial  capacities  of  the  African  continent,  and  the 
inti-lleciuul,  moral,  and  political  condition  of  its  inhabi- 
tants. 

.;.  To  promote  the  instruction  of  the  Africans  in  letters 
and  in  useful  knowledge,  and  to  cultivate  a  fiiendly  con- 
nection with  the  natives  of  that  continent. 

5.  To  endeavour  to  enlighten  the  minds  of  the  Africans 
with  respect  to  their  true  interests,  and  to  difTuse  informa- 
tion amongst  them  respecting  the  means,  whereby  they 
may  improve  the  present  opportunity  of  substituting  a  be- 
neficial commerce  in  place  of  the  slave  trade. 

4.  To  introduce  amongst  them  such  of  the  improve- 
ments and  useful  arts  of  Europe,  as  are  suited  to  their  con- 
dition. 

5.  To  promote  the  cultivation  of  the  African  soil,  not 
only  by  exciting  and  directing  the  industry  of  the  natives, 
but  by  furnishing,  where  it  may  appear  advantageous 
to  do  so,  useful  seeds,  and  plants,  and  implements  of  hus- 
bandry. 

6.  To  introduce  amongst  the  inhabitants  beneficial  medi- 
cal discoveries. 

7.  To  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  principal  languages 
of  Africa,  and,  as  has  already  been  found  to  be  practica- 
ble, to  reduce  tliem  to  writing,  with  a  view  to  facilitate 
the  diffusion  of  information  among  the  natives  of  that 
country. 

8.  To  employ  suitable  agents,  and  to  establish  correspond- 
ences, as  sliall  appear  adviseable  ;  and  to  encourage  and 
reward  individual  enterprise  and  exertion  in  promoting  any 
of  the  purposes  of  the  institution." 

As  a  general,  rather  than  particular  mean  of  promoting 
the  whole  views  of  the  institution,  its  members  devote  their 
individual  attention,  and  united  influence,  to  the  enforcement 
of  the  abolition  laws,  and  the  exposure  of  every  attempt  to 
evade  their  efficacy. 

Among  tlic  foremost  of  this  society's  p.Tlrons  may  be 
mentioned  the  Duke  of  Gloucester;  who  presided  as  pre- 
sident at  its  first  establishment  :  and  its  original  committee, 
which  consisted  of  the  following  peisons,  namely,  Earls 
Spencer,  IMoira,  and  Euston  ;  Viscounts  Howick  and  Va- 
lentia  ;  the  Bishops  of  London,  Durham,  Bath,  Wells,  and 
St  Davici'a  ;  Lords  Grenviiie,  Eilenborough,  Erskine,  Hol- 
land, Teignmouth,  Headiey,  and  Henry  Petty  ;  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  (Mr.  Perceval.)  the  Right  Hon. 
T.  Grenviiie,  G.  Canning,  J.  C.  Viliiers,  Sir  J  Xewpoit, 
J.  Foster,  J  Smith,  and  N.  Vansittart,  Sir  P.  I'"rancis.  Sir 
S.  Romilly,  General  Vyse,  Messrs.  Bunkes,  Babbington, 
Baring,  J.  H.  Browne,  Barry,  Grant,  Huskisson,  Lushing- 
toii,  Montague,  W.  M.  Put,  Ruscoe,  Siiarp,  Snneon,  R. 
Thornton,  H.  Thornton,  Whitbread,  and  Wilberforce, 
(members  of  parliament)  ;  and  Messrs  Bernard,  Barclay, 
Brougham,  Clarkson,  Gisborne,  (Rkv.)  Martin,  Morrit, 
Macaulay,G.  Sharp,  W.  Smith,  Stephen,  and  Venn  (Rev.) 
Mr.  M,.cauiay  undertook,  in  the  interim,  and  for  several 
years  most  ably  discharged,  the  laborious  oflice  of  secre- 
taiy,  in  which  he  has  been  succeeded  by  T.  Harrison,  Esq. 
The  income  of  the  society  amounted  at  the  end  of  1808  lo 
ijTil.,  of  which  53 U.  arose  from  annual  contributions; 
and  though  its  funds  have  subsequently  been  much  aug- 
nicnted  by  subscriptions  and  donations,  (one  of  which,  to  the 
amount  of  five  hundred  guineas,  was  transmitted  anony- 
mously from  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Priends,)  'hey 
have  by  no  means  been  proportioriale  to  the  extent  and  in- 
terest of  its  objects. 

Of  its  well  directed  and  generally  successful  proceed- 
ings, a  very  slight  sketch  only  can  here  be  presented  ;  but 
its  reports  may  be  recommended  to  our  readeis,  as  most 
interesting  lo  the  friend  of  humanity,  by  the  importance  of 


their  topics — attractive  to  the  man  of  taste,  by  the  ability 
and  eloquence  with  which  they  are  executed — and  evcti 
amusing  lo  the  idler,  by  the  variety  and  curious  nature  of 
their  contents.  In  the  com  se  of  the  first  two  years  of  their 
existence,  the  insiiiution  sent  out  to  Sierra  Leone  three 
African  youths,  instructed  by  Dr.  Bell  and  Mr.  Lancaster; 
and  directed  the  governor  of  the  settlement  lo  select  other 
young  men  to  be  sent  to  England,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
qualified  to  act  as  teachers  in  such  branches  of  knowledge 
as  migiit  be  most  beneficial  in  Africa, — particularly  to  en- 
gage proper  persons  to  teach  in  that  country  the  Aiabic 
and  Sowboo  languages  :  conveyed  to  various  parts  of  the 
coast,  large  quantities  of  the  best  kinds  of  cotton  seed,  lo 
be  distributed  among  the  natives  for  cultivation,  and  also 
a  number  of  machines  for  cleaning  the  cotton,  with  printed 
directions  for  its  whole  culture  and  management  :  sent  a 
press,  on  a  new  consti  uction,  for  expressing  the  oil  of  the 
castor  nut,  with  a  number  of  plants  of  the  white  mulberry 
tree,  to  ascertain  the  possibility  of  raising  silk  in  Africa  ; 
besides  the  seeds  and  plants  of  other  valuable  productions, 
such  as  the  genuine  Peruvian  bark,  camphor,  tea-tree,  and 
tobacco:  offered  premiums  for  the  importation  of  cotton, 
wool,  rice,  and  indigo  from  Africa,  and  for  the  growth  of 
coffee  in  that  country  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  exert- 
ed their  infiuence  with  government  to  procure  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  heavy  duties  on  articles  from  the  African  coast  : 
counteracted,  with  considerable  effect,  the  numerous  nefa- 
rious attempts  lo  infringe  the  abolition  laws,  and  both  by 
public  reprt  sentations,  and  the  circulation  of  suitable  tracts 
in  French,  Dutch,  Portuguese,  and  Spanish,  have  endea- 
voured to  induce  foreign  powers  to  abandon  the  traflTic  in 
slaves.  Upon  finding  that  the  culture  of  the  mulberry 
tree  had  proved  successful  on  the  African  coast;  they  trans- 
mitted silk  worms  for  raising  silk  They  liave  also  con- 
veyed to  the  same  country  a  variety  of  Indian  plants  and 
seeds,  such  as  hemp  and  flax,  teak  tree,  aiid  that  wtiich 
yields  the  cajdputta  oil.  Tney  also  scat  commissioners  to 
Afiica,  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  objects  of  the 
society.  But  their  principal  and  permanent  occupation  has 
been,  to  watch  over  the  execution  of  the  abolition  acts,  and 
to  engage  the  same  measures  to  be  adopted  by  oUitr  pjwers. 
In  thtsi  views  they  have  accomplisiied  nmch,  part.cularly 
in  bringing  a  bill  before  parliamerit,  which  was  passed  una- 
nimously in  both  houses,  for  declaring  the  slave  trade  a  fe- 
lonious crime  ;  in  preparing  the  way  for  establishing  in  the 
West  Indies  a  registry  of  slaves,  for  the  purpose  of  check- 
ing all  illicit  impoitaiion  of  new  negroes,  as  we.l  as  (jor  se- 
curing the  better  treatment  of  those  already  in  bondage; 
and  in  ataiidiiig  forward  as  the  advocalis  of  oppressed  Alri- 
cans,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  "  After  the  univcrsjl  ex- 
pression of  llie  public  feeling,  which  we  have  witnessed," 
says  one  of  these  able  advocates,  (referring  to  the  petitions 
presented  to  ))urliament  in  1814,  on  the  negociatioiis  for 
procuring  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  b\  foreign  pow- 
ers,) '-it  is  with  surpiisc  and  concern  we  perceive,  how 
very  inadequate  to  the  variety  and  immensity  of  its  objects 
the  funds  of  this  adnijrable  institution  still  are.  Its  recent 
invaluable  ellorts  have  nearly  exiunisted  them  ;  and  its  per- 
nuntnt  income  falls  at  present  ( 18  15)  considerably  short  of 
L. 500  /UT  annum.  This  circumst.mce  would  undoubtedly 
be  sonii-Wliat  opprobrious  lo  the  Biitish  name,  and  espc- 
(.ially  to  the  religious  part  of  the  coiiimuniiv,  it  it  did  not 
proceed,  as  \vc  feel  confident  it  does,  from  i;.'norance  of  the 
real  slate  of  the  case.  It  cann  .1  be,  that  those,  who  have 
stood  forward  so  nobly  to  vindicate  the  national  character 
fiom  all  participation  in  the  guilt  of  sanctioning  either  the 
continuan.-e  or  tnc  revival  of  the  slave  tr.sde,  should  suffer 
a  society  to  langufsh.  for  want  of  pecuniary  support,  on 
whose  vigilance  and  exertions,  wc  have  no  hesitation  in 
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<;ayin!r,  it  nisinly  depends,  not  only  whether  our  policy  in 
respect  to  Africa  shall  be  Rtneriilly  adoptc.l  by  other  n:>- 
tions,  but  whether  on:-  own  abolition  hws  shall  be  any 
thing  more  than  a  dead  Icltci."  Sec  Th.e  Annual  Refiorts 
if  the  African  JnsHtuiion  ;  and  the  reviews  ol  these  Ke- 
ports  in  the  CUrutian  Obser-jrr  and  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view ■    (<i)  . 

INSTRUMENTS.      See   Akithmetic,   Astronomy, 

BaROMITEII,  Bl'KXIVG  l.SSTRUMKNTS,  DlALUNG,  DRAW- 
ING iNSTlltMESTS,  GONIOMEIBR,  ('.RAIM  ATION,  HyGHO- 
METRV,   KaLEIDOSCOPF.,  MlCROMETlR,  MlCKOSCOPE,  Mu- 

sic,  Optics,  Surgery,  Telescope,  Thermometer,  and 
various  Other  articles  in  our  A\  oik. 

INSURANCE,  or  AssuRANtE,  in  mcrciintile  concerns, 
is  a  contract  or  ent^aKcment,  by  which  one  party  becomes 
bound,  for  a  specified  sum,  to  irsure,  during  a  limited  time, 
the  property  of  another  against  certain  risks  to  which  it  is 
peculiarly  exposed. 

The  party  who  engap^es  to  indemnily  for  the  loss  that 
may  be  sustained,  is' called  the  Insurer  or  Underwriter  ; 
the' compensation  paid  Cor  the  risk,  \.hc  firemium  ;  and  the 
document  containing  the  obligation,  the  fiolicxj. 

Goods  insured  are  said  to  be  covered,  when  not  only 
their  value,  but  the  premium  and  other  charges,  are  insur- 
ed. The  t<rm  average,  of  which  ihere  are  two  kinds,  is 
applied  to  goods  insured  against  sea  risk  :  General  average, 
is  a  proportionable  contribution  paid  by  all  the  proprietors 
of  a  ship  and  cargo,  fur  losses  incurred  with  a  view  to 
guard  against  a  tolal  shipwreck  ;  and  ftarticular  average,  is 
a  contribuiion  for  such  losses  as  may  arise  from  ordinary 
accidents  at  sea,  and  is  payable  by  the  proprietors  of  the 
articles  which  suffer  the  damage.  In  computing  general 
average  for  masts,  rigging,  kc.  cut  away  for  the  security 
of  the  ship  and  cargo,  it  is  usual  to  deduct  a  third  of  the 
expence  of  refitting,  as  tlie  new  articles  may  in  general  be 
considered  so  much  better  than  the  old  ;  but  goods  thrown 
overboard  are  eslimate<l  at  the  value  they  would  have 
brought  at  the  place  of  destination.  AVhen  a  ship,  cargo, 
and  freight,  are  fully  insured,  the  underwriters  are  respon- 
sible for  general  and  particular  averages.  During  a  period 
of  war,  when  there  is  a  risk  of  capture,  the  insurers  com- 
monly stipulate  for  a  certain  premium  ;  but  agree,  in  the 
event  of  tlie  ship  sailing  with  convoy,  and  arriving  safe,  to 
return  so  much  fier  cent.  As  the  insured  is  not  fully  in- 
demnified, in  case  of  a  total  loss,  unless  his  property  be  co- 
vered, it  is  inferred  that  he  should  only  be  indemnified  for 
a  partial  loss  in  the  same  pn  porlion  ;  and  if  his  property  is 
not  fully  insured,  he  is  considered  as  insurer  himself  for  the 
part  not  covere.l. 

Insurance  transactions  are  commonly  executed  by  bro- 
kers, whose  business  it  is  to  extend  the  policy,  and  procure 
the  subscriptions  of  underwriters,  who  seldom  engage  for 
more  than  Z..200  on  the  same  vessel.  The  ]iremiuii)  is 
paid  to  the  broker,  who  accounts  to  each  underwriter  for 
his  proportion,  alter  retaining  a  suitable  allowance  for  his 
trouble.  The  variovis  (piestions  connected  with  insurance 
are  solved  by  the  rule  of  proportion,  qnd  require  no  eluci- 
dation. 

INTAGLIOS.     See  our  article  Gems. 

INTEGRAL  CALCULUS.     See  Eluxions. 

INTEGU.MENTS.  See  Anatomy,  Human,  and  Ana- 
tomy, Comfiarative. 

INTERCOLUMNI.VnON.     See  Civil  Aucuitec- 

TUHE. 

INTEREST,  is  a  certain  allowance  paid  by  the  borrow- 
er to  the  lenders  of  money,  for  the  use  of  ii  during  some 
specified  time.  The  sum  lent  is  called  the  Princi/ial ;  the 
sum  paid  by  the  borrower,  the  Intercut  ;  and  both  conjoin- 
ed, the  Amount.    If  interest,  after  it  becomes  due,  be  incor- 
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porated  with  the  principal,  and  interest  be  afterwards 
charged  on  the  successive  amounts,  it  gives  rise  to  what  is 
called  Com/wund  /;ut-rfsf,  to  distinguish  it  from  simple  in- 
terest,  in  whi(  h  the  interest,  though  foreborne,  is  charged 
only  on  the  sum  originally  lent. 

I.  Sim/ile  Interest. 

Let  /!  denote  the  principal,  r  the  interest  of  L.\  for  a  year, 
/  the  number  of  years  the  interest  is  due,  and  a  the  amount 
for  the  same  time  ;  then  it  is  obvious  that 

a:=.ft  +fi  r  t,  or  a  ZZ /I  {\  +rt), 
__         a  a  —  fi       __a — /» 


\  -\-r  t  '  fit 

Since  r  is  the  rate  of  L.l  for  a  year, 


365 


fir 
-will  be  the  rate  for 


a  single  day  ;  and  therefore,  if  d  be  the  number  of  days, 

—  will  be  the  interest  of  L.l  for  the  same  time.     If  the 
365 

rate  be  5  fier  cent,  or  ^ly,  the  interest  of/i  pounds,  for  d  days, 

,'   /id  fid 

will  become ,  or  -——-„. 

365  7300 

The  in'erest  of  /;  f'lr  any  other  rate  r',  will  evidently  be 

r'  /id  2r'/id  ,  .  ■    .i     .        r  ,,      • 

—  X  ~ ,  or .    Hence  we  obtain  the  two  followintr 

5  7300  73000  o 

practical  rules  for  computing  simple  interest. 

1.  When  the  rate  is  5  fier  cent,  multiply  the  princi. 
pal  by  the  number  of  days,  and  divide  the  product  by 
7300. 

2.  When  the  rate  is  any  other  than  5  fier  cent,  multiply 
the  principal  by  twice  the  rate,  and  then  by  the  number  of 
days,  and  divide  the  product  by  73000. 

Ex.  1 .  What  is  the  interest  of  Z.456  for  85  days,  at  5  f\er 

cent. 

.,                     456  X  85  ,        ,     „. 

Interest  zz ZZ  Ls  :  6  :  2i. 

7300 

Ex.  2.  What  is  the  interest  of  Z,.560  for  240  days,  at  4i 

fier  cent. 

560  X  2  X  4J  X  240_   -,,     ,,      ^, 
Interest  =  ^-^^- =  L\6:ll:4h 

When  interest  is  calculated  on  a  debt,  discharged  by  par- 
tial rvayments,  it  is  reckoned  on  the  several  sums  due,  from 
the  time  of  the  preceding  to  that  of  the  last  payment.  This 
is  done  most  conveniently  by  multiplying  the  original  sum, 
and  each  successive  balance,  in  order,  by  the  number  of 
days  intervening  between  the  times  of  payment,  and  then 
dividing  the  amount  of  the  several  products  by  7300.  The 
quotient  is  the  interest  at  5  /ler  cent. 

Ex.  A  bill  of  L.625,  due  March  2,  was  paid  up  in  the 
following  manner  :  April  10,  i. 182;  June  8,  i,. 250  ;  Au- 
gust 21,  L.96;  and  the  balance,  Dec.  5  ;  what  interest  was 
(lue  at  5  fier  cent. 

L.  Days      Products. 

M;(rch  2     .     Due  625  X      39  =:  24375 

April  10     .    Paid  182 


June  8 
Aug.  21 
Dec.  5 


Due  443  X 
Paid  250 


28  —  12404 


Due  193  X   74  =  14282 
Paid  96 

Due  97  X  106  ZZ   10282 
Paid  97         

7300)61343 


i  8  :  8  :  Oi. 
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In  computing  interest  on  accounts  current,  or  cash  ac- 
counts, llie  sums  on  the  detjtor  and  creditor  side  of  the  ac- 
count are  added  and  subtracted,  in  the  order  of  their  dales 
as  they  lail  due  ;  the  several  balances  are  then  multiplied 
by  the  days  as  formerly,  and  if  the  balance  be  sometimes 
due  to  one  party,  and  sometimes  to  tie  other,  the  products 
are  extended  in  separate  colunms. 

II.   Comftound  Interest. 

Let  the  amount  of  L.\  tor  a  year,  or  1  +  r,  be  represent- 
ed by  E;  then,  since  L.l  is  to  its  amount  lor  a  year,  as  any 
cither  sum  is  to  its  amount  for  the  same  time. 

1  :  R  ::  R  :  R'.  the  amount  ol  L.\  for  2  years. 

Also  I  :  U^  ::R2:R^ 3  years. 

Hence,  it  is  obvious  that  R'is  the  amount  ofZ-.l  for  t  years. 
It  the  amount  of  P  pounds,  lor  the  same  time,  be  denoted 
by  A  J  we  obtain 

A  =  PR',  P  =  ^, 


R'' 


Log-.  A  —  L  )i;.  P 


R 


=  (f)- 


Log.  R 

The  quantity  P,  or  tne  sum  which,  laid  out  at  compound 
interest  during  ;  years,  would  aniouiit  to  A,  is  sometimes 
called  ihfi /iresent  value  of  A.  Thus,  R'  being  the  amount 
ot  L.l  for  t  years,  LA  is  the  present  value  of  Rt  lor  the 
same  time.     Since   it  has   been  already  shewn  that  P  :;: 

A 

^,  if  A  be  unity,  or  i.I,  we  obtain 

Hence  the  present  value  of  LA  for  any  time  t,  is  the  re- 
ciprocal of  the  amount  of  jL.1  for  tiie  same  time. 

Calculations  connected  with  compound  interest  are  usu- 
ally performed  by  help  of  tables,  containing  the  amount  and 
present  value  of  Z.l  for  the  requisite  number  of  years.  (A) 

INTERMITTING,  or  Reciprocating  Springs.  See 
Hydrodynamics,  vol.  xi.  p.  486. 

INTERPOLATION  is  a  branch  of  mathematical  ana- 
lysis, that  treats  o!  the  methods  by  which,  when  a  series 
of  quantities  succeeding  each  other,  and  formed  all  ac- 
cording to  some  determinate  law,  are  given,  others  sub- 
ject 10  the  same  law  may  be  interposed  between  them. 

Thus,  to  take  a  simple  instance,  tlie  given  quantities 
may  be  the  cube  roots  of  the  numbei  s  2,  3,  5,  o,  7,  and  it 
may  be  required  to  find  from  these,  by  iriter/ioiation,  the 
cube  root  of  the  number  4.  Again,  the  given  quantities 
may  be  the  logarithms  of  any  series  of  numbers,  2,  4,  6, 
8,  10,  &c.,  and  it  may  be  required  to  find  the  logarithms  of 
the  intermediate  numbers  3,  5,  7,  9,  Sec.  Or  the  given 
quantities  may  be  the  place  of  some  celestial  phenomenon, 
a  comet,  for  instance,  at  midnight,  on  four  successive  days, 
tofind  its  place  at  any  proposed  time  on  any  one  ol  these  days. 
Or,  taking  one  esample  more, having  given  the  expansive 
forct  of  steam  at  certain  temperatures;  by  interpolation, 
its  expansive  force  at  any  temperatures  intermediate  be- 
tween these,  or  a  little  greater  or  less,  may  be  found. 

Frtm  these  exampl;  s,  it 'vill  easily  be  understood  that 
the  theory  of  interpolation  must  be  of  great  practical  im- 
portance, not  only  in  pure  mathematics,  but  also  in  astrono- 
my and  every  branch  of  physics,  in  which  thp  result  of  a 
series  of  experiments  can  be  expressed  by  numbers. 

The  method  of  interpolation  is  altogether  a  branch  of 
modern  mathematics.  It  appears  to  have  been  for  the  first 
tine  employed  by  Henry  Briggs,  the  ingenious  improver 
of  logarithms,  in  the  construction  of  these  numbers,  (Hut- 
ton's  Math  Tables.  Intro.i.  p.  69  ;)  this  was  before  the  year 
1624.  Dr.  Wallis.  by  interpolation,  and  a  most  happy  ap- 
plication of  the  method  ot  induction,  found  a  remarkable 
expression   for  the  area  of  a  circle,  (see  his  Arithmetica 


Infinitorum,   1656),  and  soon  afterwards,  Gabriel  Mouton, 

an  as;ranomer  of  Lyons,  applied  the  theory  to  the  construe 
tion  of  astronomical  tables  ;  he  had,  however,  pioposed  to 
himself  a  problem  which  he  could  not  resolve, and  he  gives 
the  honour  of  the  solution  to  his  friend  Rcgnault.  Mou- 
ton's  labours  appeared  in  a  book  of  observations  on  the  dia- 
meters of  the  bUn  and  moon,  published  in  1670. 

The  first  general  solution  of  the  problem  of  interpola- 
tion was  given  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  but  without  demon- 
stration, in  his  Prmcipia,  lib.  iii.  lem.  5.  He  af'erwards 
gave  a  solution,  wiih  a  demonstration,  in  his  Meihodiia 
Differenlialis.,  a  sn:all  tract,  which  was  published,  along 
With  others,  by  W.  Jones,  the  author  of  Synofiiis  Pabna- 
riorum  Alulheseos.  The  problem  has  since  been  discussed 
by  every  writer  on  the  theory  of  differences,  and  seiies,  and 
particularly  by  Mr.  J.  Stirling  in  his  Methodus  Differentia- 
lis,  sive  Tractatus  de  Summatione  et  Interfiolatione  Serie- 
rum  In/initorum,  published  in  1753.  The  principal  works 
on  this  branch  of  mathematics,  we  believe,  are  contained  in 
the  following  list. 

Br'iggs,  jirithmetica  Logarithmica,  Lond.  1624. 

Trigonometria  Britannica,  Goudae,  1633. 

Wallls,  Arithmetica  In^nitorum,  Oxon.  1656. 

Mouton,  Observationes  Diametrorum  Soils  et  Lime  Afi- 
/iarf?ir!(/m.  Sec.  Lugd.  1670. 

Newton,  Principia,  lib.  iii.  lem.  5.  Lond.  1687. 

Methodus  Differenlialis  {0/iuscula,)  1723. 

Cotes,  Canonoiechnia,  sivc  Constructio  Tab. per  Diff even- 
tias. 

Herman,  P/iorononz/a,  (Appendix,)  Amst.  1716. 

Craig,  Z)e  Ca/ci^/o  Plue!Uium,L.O'Cid.  1718. 

Stirling,  j1/fi7iorf««  Differentialis,  Lond.  1733. 

Euler,  0/iU6c«/a  Analylica,l.  1.  p.  157. 

Instil.  Calculi  Diff.  Cap.  16. 

Walmesley,  Mem.  de  I'Acad.  de  Berlin.  Ann.  1758. 

Charles,  Encyc.  Methodique,  Diet,  de  Math.  Art.  Inter- 
polation. 

Chailes,  Mem.  de  I'.lcad.  Par.  Ann.  1788. 

Goldbach,  Comm.  Acad.  Petrop.  torn.  3. 

Delambre,  J/e/H.  de  I'Acad.  de  Turin,  1790-1,  p.  143. 

Lagrange,  yo!i?-;ia/  des  Seances  de  L'Ecole  A'ornale,  t.  4.  p. 
417. 

Y'\ony,Essai  Experimental  et  Analytique  sur  les  lois  de  la 
dilatibilite  des  Jluides  elastiyues  in  Journ.  de  I'Ecole  Poly- 
technique,  Cahier,  1.  |.'.  28. 

Emerson,  The  Diffcrcn'icl  Method,  Lond.  1767. 

La  Place,  Mem.  de  I'Acad.  Par.  1779. 

Theorie  .Inalytiqtie  des  Probabilites   (p.   13) 

1314. 

Lacroix,  Traite  des  Diff.  ct  des  Series  faisant  suite  au 
Truiie  du  Calc.  Diff.  et  du  Calc.  Int. 

Tnr.   TllKOKV  OF   iNTERl'OL.tTIO  V. 

Let  J.  and  y  be  two  variable  quantities,  having  some  de- 
terminate relation  to  each  other,  so  that  y  may  be  what  is 
called  z  function  of  x.  (See  Flixions,  Art.  2.  also  the 
word  FuNcriox.)  If  the  form  of  the  function  be  known, 
we  can  find  the  value  of  i/,  corresponding  to  any  value  of  a: 
whatever.  For  example,  let  the  relation  between  x  and  y 
be  such,  that 

;/  =  3  -j-  .r  -f  2  .r=  ; 
then,  when  xzZiO,  we  have  i/  n:  3,  when  x  —   1,  v  ~  6, 
when  X  ^  2,  y  ~  13,  and  so  on,  as  is  shewn  in  the  two  fol- 
lowing sets  of  correspoiiding  values, 

-r  ^  0,  I,    2,    3,    4,    5,  Sec. 
2/  —  3,  6,  13,  24,59,58,  Sec. 

The  values  of  1/  iiting  thus  formed  all  according  to  the 
same  law,  they  constitute  a  regul  ir  series,  and  the  corres- 
ponding values  of  x  are  the  indices  of  the  terms,  that    is, 
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they  sliew  tlieir  place,  ov  distance  from  the  beginning  of  llie 
series.  When  a  series  is  loriiied  in  this  manner,  by  sub- 
stituting successive  values  of  x  in  y,  some  function  ot  x, 
that  function  is  called  the  general  term  of  the  series,  it  is 
Knalogoub  to  the  equation  ol  a  curve,  and  it  serves  to  cha- 
racterize the  series,  and  to  distinguish  it  from  all  others. 

(x  4-  1)  ^  +  2 
Thus,  as  from  the  general  term  y  —  ^ ,  we 

get  these  corrcspondin,^  values  ofx  and  y, 

.r  —  0,  1   2,    3,     4, 

y  =  I,  -5,  6,  10,  15,  Sec. 
so,  on  the  other  hand,  when  this  last  series  is  put  under 
this  form 

1.2     2.3     3.4   4.5     5.6 

~'  T'T'T'  T'     • 

we  may  infer  that  Us  general  term  is  ^ '- ;  anU 

that  it  can  be  no  other  expression. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  between  every  two  adjoining 
terms  of  a  series  formed  in  this  way,  there  may  be  any  num- 
ber of  others  interposed,  forming,  upon  the  whole,  a  series 
of  the  same  nature  as  before,  but  consisting  of  more  terms. 
Thus,  in  the  series   I,  3,  6,   10,  &c.  of  which  the  general 

.     (x+  1)  (x  +  2')  .  ,, 

term  is  — — - — '-^ — ■ — '-,  we  may  interpose  three  terms 

between  every  adjoining  two,  by  making  x  r=i,  |,  ^,  also 
=  li,  1^:  1|,  &c.  The  terms  of  the  scries  and  their  indices 
will  then  be 

x  —  0,  i,    |,    I,   1,    \\,  Scr. 

,,  1      45      15      77      "      117     C-r 

y  ''?tf'    f  '  TJ'  •^'    15  '  **^- 

When  new  tei  ms  are  thus  interposed  between  the  terms 
of  a  given  series,  they  are  said  to  bt;  ititer/iolated. 

If  the  law  of  formation,  or  general  term  of  a  series  be 
given,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  interpolating  any  term,  of 
which  the  index  is  given  :  however,  in  the  application  of 
this  theory,  it  for  the  most  |)art  happens,  that  the  general 
term  is  unknown,  and  only  some  particular  values  of  it  are 
given,  by  which  it  is  to  be  found,  or  at  least  some  approxi- 
mation to  it. 

As  the  general  term  and  its  index  are  perfectly  analo- 
gous to  the  ordinate  and  abscissa  of  a  curve,  the  analytical 
problem  to  be  resolved  is  manifestly  the  same  as  this  geo- 
metrical one  :  Having  given  a  dettrmiiiate  number  of  ordi- 
nates  and  the  corresfionding  abscissx.  to  find  the  equation  of 
the  curve  ;  or  to  describe  a  curve  through  a  certain  number 
of  given  fioints.  It  was  under  this  form  that  Newton  first 
proposed  and  resolved  the  problem. 

Let  P"  Q°,  P'  Q',  P"  Q",  P'"  Q'",  p.vQ..,  pv  Qv,  £,(..  ^i„  j,,e 
annexed  Figure,)  be  the  given  ordinates,  or 


jiarticular  values  of  tiie  general  term  y,  which  may  stand 
cither  at  equal  or  up.cqual  distances  from  each  other,  the 
posiii\e  values  P°  Q°,  P'  Q',  being  supposed  to  lie  on  one 
side  of  the  axis  AB,  and  tlie  negative  values  P"  Q",  P»  Q», 
See.  on  the  other;  and  let  AP°,  AP',  Sec.  be  the  giren  cor- 
responding abscissae,  or  particular  values  of  the  variable  x. 
Also  let  PQ~!/  be  any  indefinite  ordinate,  or  term  to  be  in- 
terpolated, ami  AP~-r  the  corresponding  abscissa,  or  vari- 


able index  of  that  term,  and,  lastly,  let  CDEbe  the  curve, 
passing  inrough  the  tops  of  all  the  ordinates.  The  thing  to 
be  done  is,  to  express  y  in  terms  ofx,  or  to  find  the  nature 
of  the  curve. 

If  there  be  no  datum,  in  addition  to  the  condition,  that 
the  curve  pass  through  the  given  points  Q°,  Q',  Q,  Sec.  the 
prol)iem  is  manifestly  indeterminate,  because  by  varying 
the  species,  vm  number  of  curves  may  be  conceived  to 
pass  through  the  given  points.  However,  m  the  applica- 
tions, the  ordinates  are  in  general  near  each  other,  the  dis- 
tances between  them  not  very  unequal,  and  the  curve  is 
known  to  have  no  considerable  inflection  between  adjacent 
ordinates.  Under  these  circumstances,  we  may  assume 
that  between  P',  Q',  and  P",  Q",  any  two  adjacent  given  or- 
dinates, the  indefinite  ordinate  i/~PQ  may  be  expresed  by 
a  series  composed  of  the  powers  of  the  abscissa  P'  P,  thus, 

z/=a  -f  6  X  (F'  P)  +  c  X  (P'  P)'  -f  6f  X  (P'  P)'  +  kc. 
the  quantities  a,  b,  c,  See.  being  supposed  constant ;  and  as 
the  scries  will  converge,  because  P'  P  is  small,  a  few 
terms  at  the  beginning  will  be  a  near  enough  approxima- 
tion to  iis  value:  Or,  since  AP^.r  is  equal  to  AP'  -f  P' 
P,  theiefore,  P'P^T  x  —  AP':  Substituting  now  tliis  last 
quantity  instead  of  P'  P,  and  remarking  that  AP'  is  a  given 
quantity,  by  hypothesis,  we  shall  have 

y^iA-\- B  x+Cx'i  +  Dx^  +^c. 

ji,  B,  C,  Sec.  being  put  lor  constant  quantities :  Curves 
having  their  equation  of  this  form  are  called  fiarabolic, 
from  its  analogy  with  the  equation  of  the  common  parabola. 

This  expression  for  the  ordinate  y  in  the  geometrical 
problem  is  considered,  analytically,  the  general  term  of 
the  series  to  be  interpolated,  or  at  least  an  approxiirialion 
to  it,  which  will  be  sufficiently  near  in  the  ordinary  cases 
to  which  interpolation  is  applied. 

The  form  of  the  expression  for  the  ordinate  or  general 
term  being  settled,  we  are  now  to  find  the  constant  co-effi- 
cients, .'1,B,  CD,  Sec. 

Let  the  given  terms,  or  values  of  i/,  which  in  the  curve 
are  represented  by  the  ordinates  P°  Q°,  P'  Q',  P"  Q",  Sec. : 
be  denoted  by  the  symbols 

1/o)  Vit  2/2-  Vii  2/4)  Sec. 
and  their  indices,  or  the  corresponding  values  of  x,  which 
in  the  curve  are  the  abscissae  AP°,  AP',  AP",  Sec.  by 


XI.  X,,  X, 


Sec. 


since  the  general  equation 

yZZ^  +  Bx+  Cx'  -f  Z)x^  4-  Sec. 
holds  true  for  every  pair  of  corresponding  values  of  i/  and 
•x,we  have,by  substituting  in  it  i/oi^"'^  -^o'  ^'^^"  J/iaiidxi,  Sec. 

y^=:J+Bx„  +  Cxl+Dxl+&,c. 

y,  =.4-1-  Bx,  4-  CxJ  +  Z>x?  +  Sec. 

v,=:J+  Bx2-\-  Cx'l  +  Z)x|  +  Sec. 

y\-=.ji  +  B  X  ^  +  C  xf  +  D  xl  +  b.<:. 

The  number  of  these  equations  must  be  equal  to  the 
number  of  constant,  but  indeterminate  co-efficients  ^,  B, 
C,  D,  Sec.  and  as  only  the  simple  powers  of  these  enter  the 
equations,  they  may  be  all  determined  as  follows. 

By  subtracting  successively  the  first  equation  from  the 
second,  then  the  second  from  the  third,  and  so  on  ;  and  af- 
terwards dividing  the  respective  results  by  x,  —  x^,  x^ 
—  Xj,  X3  —  x„,  Sec.  we  obtain 

^J-^°  =  B+  C(x.  +  xj  +  D  (x\  +  x,  x,-\.xl)+  Sec. 

y2  —  yi—^^C{x^  +  x,)  +  D  (xl-f  X.  X,  -f  x=)  +  Sec 
X2 — i  1 

^^^-^=  5-f  C(x3.f  x:)-f  fl  (x§-|-x.,  X,  +  x|) -f  Sec 

Xj  —  Xj 

Putting  now,  in  order  to  abridge, 
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Y  Y 


^1=^0  _j.^v^Zi=r„  Sec. 

we  have  these  equations 

y2=iS+C(x3  +  X2)  +  ZJ^x|+X3X,+x2)+  &c. 

Subtracting  now  K^  from  F,,  F,  fioni  F^'  ^"'i  ^o  on, 
and  putting 

Y F 

Xj Xj 

we  find, 

F',=C+D(x,+x,+x<,)+  &c. 

1''.  =  C+Z)(X3+X2+XJ+  &c. 

Hence  again  we  find 

F\-F' -Z)(x3_xJ+  &c. 

Y'  F' 

and  putting  — i ^  =  F"o,  we  have  F"o3:£»+  Sec. 

•^3 -^o 

If,  for  the  sake  of  distinct  ideas,  we  suppose  the  func- 
tion !/  to  consist  of  four  terms  <;nly,  the  operation  will  ter- 
minate with  this  last  equation-  Taking  now  the  value  of 
D,  and  returning  to  those  of  C,  B,  A,  by  means  of  the 
expressions  for  F^'  F^,  and  i/,  we  find 

C=F„'_F/(x,+x,+xJ 

-B=  F„- F„'(^ , +x^  i-f  F<,"( x^x , +x jx, +a: , x„) 

These  expressions  being  substituted  in  the  value  of  y, 
we  get 

It  is  easy  lo  see  that  the  co-efficients  of  F^  F^',  F^,"  &c. 
may  be  decomposed  into  simple  factors,  and  iliis  being 
done,  whatever  be  the  number  of  ordinates,  the  general 
term  or  expression  for  y  may  be  put  under  this  very  sim- 
ple form  : 

(1) 

+  F;(r_xJ>x— X,) 

-f  F„",x— x-j(x_x,)(x— xj) 

+  8cc. 

The  law  of  the  series  being  evident,  and,  in  this  expre*' 
sion. 


1^1= 


y%—y 


-S  Y^- 


y%—yi 


Y,-i^y^  &c 


^4 -ij 

y  V  V Y  V V 

F„'= -!-!-— °,  F,'=i^^\  F,'=:i5__L2,  &c. 


Xj— Jj,  Xj      X,  x^ 

Y  ' F  '  Y  ' F  ' 

«_£i ^     Y,"=:^ ^,  8cc. 


Y''= 


Y  It Y  It 

YJ"=-^ -^,  Sec. 

X4      x„ 

This  formula  resolves  the  most  general  case  of  the  pro- 
blem. 

The  general  expression  we  have  found  for  y  admits  of 
another  very  elegant  form,  due  to  Lagrange,  and  which 
has  the  advantage  of  being  well  adapted  to  logarithmic 
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calculation.  If,  in  the  expression  for  F„'  we  substitute 
the  values  of  F,  and   F,.  w.    get 

(x,— xj(xj— x„),j,,  -X,) 

which,  by  putting  «,  /3,  y,   for  the  co-eflicients  of  y,.  y 
and  i/j,  takes  the  form 

"yo+I^Vi+'/yf 
In  like  manner  F,,  F^',  Sec.  are  found  to  be  of  the  form 

«V+/3'y2+yy3.  Aj+z^'V+y'V*.  ^c- 

Again,  if  these  results  be  put  in  the  expression  for  Y^",  i< 
will  take  the  form 

"yo+fiyi+yyi+^Vi, 

and  soon,  «,  ^,  y,  S;  Sec.  being  put  generally  for  certain 
co-efficients,  independent  of  y^,  y,,  y^,  Sec.  and  consisting 
of  various  combinations  of  x^,  x,.  Sec.  If,  now,  these  va- 
lues be  written  for  F^,  F^',  kc.  in  the  general  expression 
for  y,  it  will  take  the  form 

y=ayo+6y,+cy2-f    ....   +ky„.i, 

where  a,  6,  c,  are  co-efficients  depending  on  the  quantities 
^o'  .2:^,  Xj  .  .  .  .  x„_„  X,  and  entirely  independent  on 
yp  y^.  Sec.  The  values  of  c,  b,  c,  Sec.  may  be  easily  deter- 
mined for  any  particular  case,  by  following  the  above  pro- 
cess of  substitution  ;  but  they  may  also  be  discovered,  as 
it  were,  by  inspection,  if  we  recollect  that,  when  the  in- 
definite abscissa  x,  by  increasing  gradually  from  Zero  (or 
0)  becomes  X,,  then  the  indefinite  ordinate  y  becomes  y,. 
In  this  case,  all  the  terms  after  the  first  ought  to  vanish  ; 
so  thatanl,  ^"O,  f— 0,  ....  yi-— 0.     But  the  quantities 

b,  c,  d,  Sec.  can  only  vanish  by  reason  of  some  common 
factor  becoming  ZZO.  Now,  we  know  that,  in  this  parti- 
cular case,  X — Xg— 0 ;  therefore  x — x^  must  be  a  factor 
of  all  the  co-efficients,  except  a.  In  like  manner,  it  will 
appear  that  x — x  must  be  a  factor  of  all  the  co  efficients, 
except  b  ;  also,  that  x — Xj  must  be  a  factor  of  all,  except 

c,  and  so  on  This  putting  A  10  denote  some  constant 
quantity,  we  must  have 

a=Ax(x— Xj)(x— Xj)  ....  (x— x„_i); 

and  supposing  that  x  becomes  x^,  so  that  a~l, 

IriAxCtO—xJCx,— xj   ....  (x'_x„.,): 

and  hence 


A=: 


(■^o— ^l).^0— -^2)     • 


and, 


_      (x— X>    (X,— Xg) 


(xo— X„_i)' 


(xo— x,)(x„~xj 

in  like  manner, 

f,^     (—.)(^—.)   ■   ..(x-x^j^    ^^ 
(Xj— x„Xx,— X,)   .   .   .   (x_x„_,) 

for  none  of  the  co-tfficients  can  contain  any  power  of  x 
higher  than  n — 1.  Substituting,  therefore,  these  values, 
we  get 

(2) 


(x X  )  (x X 

W  I^Z ~^ 


.)    .  .  .  (x  — x„_,) 


('o— -'^iX-^o— -^s)  •    •    •    (^o— '"-l) 


(x— x„)(x  — X,) 


(X -^n-l)., 


"^  (X,— X„){X,— Xj)  .    .    .  (Xj— X„_,)     • 

-f  Sec. 
each  term  of  which  may  be  easily  calculated  by  means  of 
logarithms. 
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We  have  now  resolved  the  problem  in  its  most  geneyal 
form,  and  have  found  two  different  expressions  for  the  in- 
definite ordinate  y  ;  it  is,  however,  dcsiraLle  when  the  na- 
ture of  the  case  will  admit,  to  have  the  ordinaies,  or  p^ir- 
ticular  values  of  t/,al  equal  distances,  and  then  the  difter- 
ences  .r  _:r^,  x,— r ,,  .r,-jr„  &c.  are  all  equal.  In 
this  case,  let  y,— v^,  Vj— !/,.  £<c.  the  differences  of  y^, 

y  .Va.  yj.  V*'  ^'^-  *^'^  '"'''="  '"  "^'^"""  °"''^'''  ■ 

diVerence  of  eacii  of  these  diirerences,  and  so   on,  as  m 

the  adjoining  table,  where  »°  is 
the  difference  between  ;/o,  and 
y,  «,,  the  difference  between  ;/, 
and  yj.  and  so  on  ;  and.  similar- 
ly, /3^  is  the  difference  between 
a^  and  «,,  and  y^  the  difference 
between  p^  and  /3,,  ^^tlie  differ- 
ence between  y,,  and  Vj.  £tc.     If 

wc  now  put  /t  for  the  equal  differences  jTj — x^t  x^ — t„ 
Sec.  it  is  evident  that 


ton— w„_ir=At/„_i; 
If  the  function  u  vary  by  equal  increments,  the  differences 
t^Uy  All,,  A?/,,  Sec.  will  be   all  equal;  but  if  it  does  not, 
tliese  constitute  a  new  series  of  quantities,  the  differences 
of  vifhich  may  be  expressed  by  the  same  notation,  thus, 

Ak, — Am~A  Au'^A^ii 

Au^ — A?i(Iz:A-Aw,— AjMj 


y,   Vt   !/3  ^4) 
'o   «i    *2    "3 
^c    ^,     ^i 


&.C. 


yo _      Y     


Y 


"2      V    — 


Ecc. 


"—w:    ■  — 2//^'    »— 2/.,' 


8cc. 


V'  — _Z£_ 
0—23^'' 


y- 


2.3 /j«' 


&c. 


y''=; 


■  2.3.4 /j* 
these  values  of  K^, 


Ecc. 


formula  (1),  it  becomes 

X — X, 


Y'^,  y"o,  i""o,  8tc.  being  substituted  in 


y=.ya+ 


{x—x^){,x—x^) 
"^  1-2  A  J  '^ 


{x—x^)ix—x,)ix—x^ 


1.2.3/j, 


70+  ^i^- 


here  the  law  of  continuation  is  evident. 

If  we  suppose  the  abscissa  x  to  begin  at  P",  in  the 
above  figure,  the  bottom  of  P°  Q°,  the  first  ordinate,  then 
Xo— 0,  X,— /j,  ^2=2 A,  Xj— 3//,  Sec;  and  the  last  expres- 
sion may  be  put  under  this  form, 


V=i/o  + 1 


1    X 


Au„ — A M„_i=A  A ?/„_i^A  w„_i; 

and  here  the  figure  placed  over  the  A  is  to  be  understood, 
not  as  the  index  of  a  second  power,  but  as  indicating  a 
term  of  a  second  order  of  differences,  originating  from  the 
variable  function  u. 

In  like  manner,  by  taking  the  differences  between  the 
terms  of  the  second  order  of  differences,  a  third  order  is 
formed,  which  are  expressed  thus, 
A^ti,— A^«— A^!^, 

A^«2 ^'"t='^^"«) 


+mjf(!-')(i-^)(-:-=h+^" 

We  have  hitherto  employed  only  the  notation  of  the  Ele- 
ments of  Algebra;  but  there  is  one  particularly  well  suit- 
ed to  this  branch  of  analysis,  which  is  in  common  use, 
when  the  quantities  which  enter  into  an  investigation  are 
the  successive  differences  of  the  teims  of  a  series. 

To  understand  the  nature  of  this  notation,  let  u  be  some 
variable  quantity,  and  «,,  u^,  u^,  a  series  of  consecutive 
values,  which  it  acquires,  either  by  varying  itself,  or  else, 
in  consequence  of  a  change  in  the  values  of  some  variable 
quantity  on  which  ii  depends  :  (For  instance,  u  may  be  the 

abscissa  of  a  curve,  or  else  the  ordinate.)     Then  w, u  is 

expressed  by  the  symbole  Au,  the  Greek  letter  A  being 
prefixed,  not  as  a  co-efficient,  but  as  a  characteristic,  to 
denote  the  difference  between  two  consecutive  values  of 
the  variable  u.    In  like  manner, 

"3— M2=Am  , 
and  in  general, 


A'u„  — A^!/„_i=A^«„_i, 

and  so  on,  to  differences  of  a  fourth  and  higher  orders. 
By  attending  to  the  manner  in  which  the  quantities 


»0'    ■*!'    '*2'    *3' 


Eic. 


/5o-  ^o  ^2^  &C- 

Vo'  Vv   &C- 

K,   &C. 

have  been  formed  from  the  series 

VoVi  Vi  Vi  y*'  8cc. 

the  successive  values  of  the  function  y,  it  will  immedi- 
ately appear  that 

cc^Ay^,  «.=  A!/,,  «2=:Ai/2>  "jrrAi/j,  &c. 
0o=A^V^,  p,=A^y',  /3,=A^i/3,  ^^c. 

Vo—^^Vo  y,=A'yj,  &c. 

^'o=A*y,,  Sec. 

so  that,  by  employing  the   notation  of  differences  to  the 
last  general  expression  in  both  its  forms,  we  shall  have 

(3) 

+^"~"°^  K1-J  ^"""'^  ^^^=+  ^- 

also,  supposing  the  abscissa  to  begin  at  the  bottom  of  the 
first  ordinate, 

(4) 
.l^A  1      X  I  X      .N., 

+  ,43-f(^-')(f-^)^'- 

+  rir.-l(f-')(H(H)-'-+-- 

The  law  of  this  series  is  evident,  its  terms  being  mani- 
festly the  first  of  the  successive  orders  of  differences  mul- 
tiplied by  the  co-efficients  of  a  binomial  raised  to  the  pow- 

X 

There  is  another  form  under  which  this  expression  may 
be  put,  which  is  at  once  concise  and  elegant.  The  symbol 
AVo  having  been  used  to  denote  y. — j/^,  tlie  difference  be- 

tween  two  successive  vulues  of  y,  let  us  now  put  Ai/o^o 
denote  y— i/oi  which  is  the  wiiolc  increment  tlial  the  func- 
tion y  receives  by  changing  from  t/^,  its  first  particular 
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value,  to  its  present  magnitude.     The  foregoing  expres- 
sion may  now  be  put  under  the  form 

l+A?/^(l  +  Ay°>  ....  (5) 
observing  that  in  tlie  development  of  the  second  member 
by  the  binomial  theorem,  \i^  must  transfer  the  exponents 
of  the  powers  of  the  quantity  A^o  '<^  characterisuc  A  ; 
that  is,  we  must  write  A^^/o  f"'"  (AVo)")  ao'l  A^j/j,  for 
(Ai/o)^>  3"<J  s°  °n* 

Application  of  the  Theory. 

We  shall  give  some  examples  of  the  application  of  the 
theory  of  interpolation. 

Ex.  1.  Let  it  be  required  to  find  the  common  logarithm 
of  3.1415926536,  by  means  of  a  table  containing  the  lo- 
garithms of  numbers  from  1  to  1000  to  10  decimals. 

In  this  case,  we  may  regard  the  numbers  as  the  succes- 
sive values  of  the  abscissa  x,  and  their  logarithms,  as  tlie 
corresponding  values  of  the  ordinate  y.     If  we  take 

or 0=3. 14,  X]r:3  15,  :r 2=3.16,  x^-ZZ.'i.XT,  ^4:^:3. 18, 

we  shaW  have  the  following  corresponding  values  of  y,  and 
their  differences  : 

Particular  Values  oft/. 
Vo=0  4969296481 

!/i=:0.4983105538 

^2=0.4996870826 

j»  3=0.5010592622 

1/4=0  5024271200 

Here  it  appears,  that  the  differences  of  the  successive  or- 
ders are  alternately  positive  and  negative  ;  and  that 

AVo  =4-0.0013809057 
A*!/o^^ — O.OOOUC43769 
A^i/o:=+0.00000002r7 
A  "jfo^^— 0.0000000003 


Questions  of  this  nature  continually  occur  in  practical 
astronomy.  The  tables  give  the  calculated  places  of  a 
phenomenon  at  equal  intervals,  and  from  these  its  place  at 
some  intermedials  instant  is  to  be  found.  From  our  gene- 
ral expression,  (4,)  the  rule  for  four  calculated  places  is 
this: 

Call  ?/o'  yi>  2/2'  !/3'  fo"''  succeeding  given  places  of  the 
phenomenon  at  equal  intervals  of  time,  and  h  the  common 
interval ;  put  x  for  any  indefinite  intermedi-ate  time,  reckon- 
ed from  the  instant  for  which  the  first  place  is  given,  and  xj 
for  the  corresponding  place  of  the  phenomenon  ;  then 


i/=j/o+-r-T-^2/o+ 


+ 


1  h 
1 


1.2.3 


1    xlx  \      „ 


In  the  present  example,  A^I2  hours,  and  x=16'''  22'»- 
I6>-,  hence 

4-=1.35426,4-— 1=.35426,-^— 2=— .63574. 
n  h  n 

The  particular  values  of  y  and  their  differences,  are 

3d  DifT 


+25 


Ayo=+2i9ii,  A'yo=— 170.  A'2/=-|-2s, 
The  first  term  of  the  value  of  y,  is  1  !'•  26"*  52'     0" 
the  second,  -{-29892" 

the  third,        — 42.4" 
the  fourth,      —  1.3 


1st  Diff. 

2d  Diff. 

1st  Dim 

2dDiff. 

3dDifL 

4th  DifT. 

yo='i'- 

26"   52' 

0» 

21911" 

13809057 

—43769 

y,=  0 

2     57 

11 

21741 

—170" 

13765288 

-h277 

2/2=0 

8     59 

32 

—145 

—43492 

—3 

21596 

13721796 

+274 

2/3=  0 

14     59 

28 

—43218 

13678578 

Hence  it 

appears. 

that 

—44" 


29848      ^0      8     17  28 


We  have  also        x  ^ 


.1415926536 


x — Xo=  0.0015926536 
X — T^-ZZ — 0.0084073464 
X — x^-ZZ. — 0.0184073464 
X — x^ZZ. — 0.0284073464 
x^—x^ZZh  =  0.0 1 
These  values  bemg  substituted  in  the  formula, 

-Ai/o+ r?l2 ■^ 


20' 

16" 

33 

47 

52 

58 

18 

10 

y=yo+- 


i./i 


\.2h' 


2/o 


{x—x^){x—x  1 )  {x—x^) 


A'yo  +  &c. 


'  1.2.3  A^ 

it  will  be  found,  after  executing  the  arithmetical  opera- 
tions, that 

V  =  log.  3.14152926536=04971498726. 

This  is  not  the  easiest  way  of  finding  the  logarithm  of  a 
number  consisting  of  a  great  many  fii;,ures  ;  but  it  serves 
very  well  as  an  example  of  the  inierfiolation  of  a  term  in  a 
series. 

Ex.  2.  Let  it  be  required  to  find  the  moon's  longitude, 
Nov.  18,  1817,  at  le""-  22""-  16%  having  given,  from  the 
Nautical  Almanac, 

1817.  Moon's  Longitude. 

Nov.  18,  Noon  11»-  26°  52'      o" 

Midnight  0       2     57      1 1 

!9,  Noon  0       8     59     32 

Midnight  0     14    59     28 


Moon's  Long.  Nov.  1 S""-  I  ei".  22'»- 1 6'-  is  0     5      9  28 

Ex.  3.  The  calculated  distances  of  the  moon's  centre 
from  the  star  Aldcbaran,  are 

1817.  Nov.  1.  Noon  53° 

Midnight  59 
Nov.  2.  Noon  65 

Midnight  72 

Find,  by  interpolation,  the  distances  at  the  Illd,  Vlth,  and 
IXth  hour  of  the  first  interval. 

As  in  the  last  example,  let  v^,  y,,  t/j,  y^,  denote  the 
given  distances,  and  y  the  required  distance  at  each  inter- 
val, then  in  all  cases  /i=12,  and  at  the  Hid  hourx=3; 

X        1 

therefore,  in   this  case,  -r':^—;  and  by  the  formula  put 

h       4 

down  in  the  last  example, 

y=yo+-T^yo—h^''yc+ 


7 

128 


A-'Vo 


In  like  manner  for  the  Vlih  hour,  we  have  y~'2'  *"^ 

y=y<,+^Ayo-|  A' yo+ i^  A  ='!/o. 

X        5  , 

And  for  the  IXih  hour,  y =— >  a"a 

Xx2 
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V=yo+|Ayo-4^'!'o+W^'^^ 


Now,  to  find  the  differences, 

1st  Difference. 
y.^SS"   20*     16" 


V,=59     33 
V,=65     52 


47 
58 


+  22411" 

+22rsi 

+  23112 


2d  Difference 

+  340" 
+  361 


3d  Difference 


+  21" 


y,— 72      18      10 

Hence,  we  have  Ai'o=^241 1",  a''!/o=340,  A^y=2l,  and 

these  being   substiluted   in  ihe   formula,  we  hnw  tor  the 

Hid  hour !/=54"   53'      8" 

In  like  manner  for  the  Vlth     ....     y=36     26     20 
and  for  tlie  IXth y=57     59     53 

In  this  way,  tables  of  any  kind  may  be  constructed,  by 
computing  accurately  the  values  of  the  ordinates  at  equal 
intervals,  and  interpolating  any  number  of  intermediate  or- 
dinates. 

Ex.  4.  Giving  a  correct  distance  from  the  sun  on  the 
four  following  days  at  12  at  night,  to  find  its  distance 
Dec.  20. 

Dec.  12.  Distance 301 

21 620 

24 715 

26 772 

This  case,  in  which  the  intervals  between  the  given  suc- 
cessive values  are  unequal,  may  serve  to  exemplify  lor- 
mula  (2).  By  employing  tlie  usual  notation,  and  reckon- 
ing X  the  time  from  Dec.  12.  we  have 

x„=  0,  !/o  =  "0'> 


From  these  observations  it  is  required  to  find  the  true  in- 
stant of  the  summer  solstice. 

In  this  example,  we  might  make  the  given  chords  the 
ordinates  of  a  curve,  and  the  corresponding  times,  reckoned 
from  some  fixed  instant,  the  abscissae  ;  we  would  then  have 
five  ordinates,  and  their  abscissae,  to  find  the  abscissae  cor- 
respoiiding  to  the  lease  ordinate  ;  so  that  the  problem  re- 
quires for  its  solution,  besides  the  theory  of  Interpolation, 
that  of  maxima  ct  minima  ;  which  is  given.  Fluxions,  Art. 
61—66. 

If  we  employ  the  five  given  ordinates  at  once,  the  func- 
tion to  be  made  a  minimum  will  be  of  the  fourth  degree,  in 
rtspectofthe  variables;  and  the  problem,  in  general,  will 
lead  to  the  solution  of  a  cubic  equation.  To  avoid  this,  it 
will  be  better  to  take  only  three  of  the  five  ;  and  then  the 
curve  will  be  a  common  paiabola,  having  its  axis  perpen- 
dicular to  the  abscissa  x  ;  in  fact,  the  problem,  from  its  na- 
ture, admits  of  this  siniplifi';ation,  for  it  is  evident,  that  the 
values  of  y  mustbeequjl  at  equal  distances  from  its  least 
value,  which  is  a  property  of  the  parabola.  As  there  are 
five  given  ordinates,  there  may  be  various  sets  of  three 
formed  from  them,  and  those  may  be  selected  which  are 
most  suitable,  and  a  mean  taken  among  the  results. 

Let  us  now  suppose  that  x  and  y  are  any  indefinite  values 
of  the  co-ordinates.  Then,  the  given  values  of  the  abscissae 
being  jr,  x^,  Xj,  and  of  the  ordmates  y,,  y^  tj^,  the  gene- 
ral formula,  in  the  case  of  three  ordinates,  gives 


y,=620, 
y2=7l5, 
y3  =  r22, 
y  is  required. 


x,=  9, 

y3  =  12, 
y3=14, 
y  =  8, 

From  the  values  oi  x  we  get 

x~J^o— ^'  X — ^1— — ''  X— ■X2~— 4,  X— Xj" — 6-  X(, — 
x,=:— 9.  Jo— Xj— — 12- X,— X3=:— 14  X,— Xo=9  x, 
— Xj3: — 3  X, — X,— — 5  Xj — Xo~12,  Xj — Xjl^o,  x^ — 
Xj^— 2.  X3— Xo=l4,  Xj— X,— 5,  Xj— Xj— 2. 

These  differences,  and  the  values  of  y  being  substituted  in 
the  expression 

(x— X,)  (x— x^)  (x— X 3) 


+ 


rx— Xq)  (x— x^I  {x—x^) 
(xj-or,)  (x,_x,)  (x,-X3f " 


-^») 


y3> 


JX— X^)Jx--£^ 


f£— ffoKf— ^ 


y» 


-<-(x,-x,)(.-,_xJ^2' 

which,  by  taking  away  the  denominators,  and  developing 
the  terms,  so  that  they  may  be  arranged  according  to  the 
powers  of  X,  becomes 

Ay=:[(,— Xj^yo— (x„_X2)y,  +  (xo— xjyjjyi 

—  [(x|_x|)y,— (x|-x|)y,  +  (xj-x?)yi5]x 

+  C. 

And  here,  A  and  C  denote  constant  quantities  made  up  of 
the  particular  values  of  x  and  y. 

Nuvv  as  y,  and  consequently  A  y,  is  to  be  a  minimum,  the 
fluxion  of  the  second  member  of  this  equatioi!,  after  the 
tciins  are  divided  by  the  fluxion  of  x,  must  be —J  ( Flux- 
ions, Art.  63  )  Hence,  taking  the  fluxions,  (Rale  A,  Art, 
26,)  and  transposing,  Ecc.  we  get. 


._(-' 


-|)!/o— (-r?— ^|)i/,+(^|-^?)ys 


X715+— x772ory— 586.3,the     viz. 


i^x,— xJ  I.X3— X,)  (Xj 

It  becomes  after  abbreviation, 

'      »   ,  >4    ,0        2     _.        8 
?/=^X30l+-x62> 

distance  of  the  comet  fi om  the  sun,  Dec.  20. 

Ex.  5.  In  the  year  1500,  Bernard  Walther  at  Nurem- 
berg observed  the  chord  of  the  sun's  distance  from  the 
zenith  by  a  large  parallactic  instrument  of  Ptolemy,  as  fol- 
lows. 

June  2.  O    S.     .    45467     June  12.  O.  S.     .    44883 

8.  .     .     ,      44975  16.       .     ,     ,     44990 

9,  .     .     .     44934 


2(x,_X2)yo— (Xo_x3)y,+(Xo— x,;yj 
Or  we  may  arrange  the  expression  thus, 

^  — -^0  (y  1—^2)—^!  (yp— y2)+-^l  (vo— y .) 
2'^o(yi— ^2)— ^1  (i/o— y2;+^2  .^o— i/i) 

and  under  either  form,  wc  have  the  value  of  x,  which  cor- 
responds to  the  least,  or  greatest  value  of  y. 

Dr  Halley,  in  the  Phil.   Trana.  for  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1695,  resolved  Walther's  observations  into  two  seta. 


June  2. 
9. 
16. 


45467. 
44934. 
44990. 


June  8. 
12. 
16. 


44975, 
448;s3, 
44990, 


From  the  first  set,  if  we  reckon  the  time  from  June  2, 
we  have, 


■TonO 
xj=7 


ye=  45467 

y,rr  44934 

Vt=4499» 


INT 

and  hence,  by  the  second  formula, 

28X533—7X477     „„„^ 

-—  =9.834  =  9i  20>''   l""- 


INT 
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4X533 — 2X477 

To  this,  add  the  two  days  in  June,  preceding  the  first 
observation,  and  we  have  11^-  20''-  l™-  O.  S.  for  tbe  time 
of  the  solstice. 

According  to  the  second  set  of  observations,  reckoning 
From  June  8,  we  have 


x.=4 


^0=44975 
t/,  =  44883 
2/2=44990 


Hence, by  substituting  in  the  second  formula, 

2x15  +  8x92 
JC-rr  ,.    ;    ., -=3.849  =3^  so""-  23»- 

This  period,  added  to  8th  June,  gives  II''-  20''-  25'  for 
the  time  of  the  solstice,  differing  from  the  former  deter- 
mination by  only  22  minutes. 


Another  afifilication  of  the  Formula. 

Gassendus,  at  Marseilles,  in  the  year  1635,  observed 
the  summer  solstice,  by  a  Gnomon  55  feet  in  height,  and 
he  found,  that  of  such  parts  as  the  gnomon  contained 
S9428, 

June  19.  N.  S.  the  shadow  was  31765 
June  20.  31753 

June  21.  31751 

June  22.  31759 

These  being  divided  into  two  sets,  viz.  the  19th,  20th, 
22d;  and  19th,  2 1  st,  22d,  we  have, 


1st  Set. 

x^=0  3/0  =  31766 
ar,  =  l  j/'=31753 
X3=3     1/2=31759 


2d  Set. 

XorrO  y°— 3)766 
a:,=:2  t/i=31751 
■a^,=3     j/'=31759 


55 


The  first  gives :r  =—:ZZ  1^-   17''-   15"- 
o2 

The  second    x  =— — z:l*   l?""-  SS"- 
62 


So  that  we  mav  conchide  the  moment  of  the  solstice  to 
have  been  Jui.e  20^-  17''-  20°>-  in  the  meridian  of  Mar- 
seilles. These  contlusioris,  deduced  from  real  observations, 
have  been  of  great  importance  in  astronomy. 

The  forrnulse,  by  which  we  have  determined  the  sol- 
stices, will  equally  apply  to  other  cases, in  which  the  values 
of  y  at  equal  distances  from  its  maximum  or  minimum 
value  are  equal. 

We  shall  have  occasion  to  advert  to  this  subject  again 
under  the  article  Series.*     (|) 

INTERVAL  in  iVlusic,  is  the  distance  of  two  sounds, 
as  to  aculeness  and  gravtness;  what,  however,  is  here 
called  distance,  is,  as  Dr  Rotiison  has  observed,  purely 
figurative  and  analogical,  and  not  real ;  but  the  analogy  is 
very  eood,  and  the  observation  of  it  has  led  to  the  disco- 
very of  precise  measures  of  the  intervals  between  defined 
er  musical  sounds.     These  last  are  such  as  preserve,  for  a 


sufficient  period  of  observation,  or  comparison  with  other 
sounds,  the  same  identical  /litch,  or  degree  of  acuteness. 
The  multiplied  and  greatly  varied  experiments  of  philoso- 
phers have  shewn,  that  this  stability  of  pitch  is  accompa- 
nied  by,  and,  indeed,  occasioned  by  the  pulses  or  vibrations 
of  some  elastic  body,  repeated  at  very  quick  and  exactly 
equal  intervals  of  time. 

From  the  pitches  of  two  given  sounds,  or  the  numbers 
of  their  Vibrations,  (see  that  article  and  Concert 
Pitch,)  in  a  given  short  interval  of  time,  as  one  second  for 
instance,  the  interval  between  them  is,  therefore,  to  be 
somehow  measured ;  but  it  will  be  found,  that  this  cannot 
be  done  by  considering  the  vibrations  as  lineal,  and  taking 
their  simple  difference  by  subtraction  as  the  measure  of  the 
interval,  because  in  this  way  all  sorts  of  absurdities  or  dis- 
agreements with  the  most  simple  and  obvious  experiments 
would  follow  in  different  cases. 

But  if  we  consider  each  particular  pitch  or  velocity  of 
vibration  to  be  a  logarkhm,  or  measure  of  a  ratio,  instead 
of  a  lineal  dimension,  or  mere  numeral  quantity,  we  shall 
then  find,  that  the  differences  of  these  logarithms,  which 
are  themselves  also  logarithms,  naturally  and  correctly  re- 
present the  intervals  of  sounds.  Every  interval,  therefore, 
may  be  considered  as  the  modules  or  unit  of  a  particular 
logarithmic  scale,  as  has  been  shewn  under  the  articles 
Binary,  Common,  and  Hyperbolic  Logarithms ;  and 
every  logarithm,  of  whatever  species,  as  the  measure  or 
representation  of  some  interval  of  sound. 

Since  the  number  of  vibrations  of  simple  elastic  strings 
of  equal  magnitudes,  densities,  and  tensions,  are  found  to 
be  in  the  direct  ratio  of  their  length,  it  follows,  that  the 
ratios  of  these  lengths  of  vibrating  strings  are  also  cor- 
rect representations  of  the  intervals  yielded  by  the  vibra- 
tions of  these  strings.  And  this,  although  rather  an  unna- 
tural and  forced  way  of  considering  the  measure,  and 
effecting  the  calculation  of  musical  intervals,  was  the  ear- 
liest, and  continued  through  several  centuries  to  be  the 
only  mode  which  mathematical  musicians  had,  of  repre- 
senting and  calculating  intervals ;  because  in  those 
days  logarithms  were  unknown,  and  the  intervals  then 
known,  (even  the  Comma,  having  the  ratio  |^,  the  least 
of  them,)  were  too  considerable  in  magnitude,  to  be  used 
in  the  convenient  or  natural  representation  of  other  in- 
tervals. 

But  within  a  few  years  past,  since  the  labours  of  the 
late  Mr  Mannaduke  Everard  and  others  have  brought  to 
light  and  sliewn  the  relations  of  several  intervals  very 
many  times  smaller  than  the  comma,  or  least  interval  of  the 
ancients,  Mr  Farey  has  been  enabled  to  adopt  a  notation, 
which  in  terms  of  three  (at  the  most,  and  often  of  two.)  of 
these  very  small  intervals,  is  calculated  in  a  correct  and 
natural  way  without  negative  signs,  (except  in  a  few  and 
unimportant  instances,)  to  represent  all  musical  intervals 
whatever,  as  has  bL-en  shewn  in  our  article  Farev's  .\'ota- 
lion,  and  exemplified  under  the  names  of  all  the  intervals 
which  have  hitherto  occurred  in  our  work. 

Great  as  were  the  number  of  intervals,  or  rather  the 
numbers  of  names  by  which  the  numerous  writers  on 
music  had  denominated  them,  prior  to  the  appearance  of 
the  Rev.  Henry  Liston's  Essay  on  perfect  Intonation,  as  we 
have  endeavoured  to  explain  them  in  the  progress  of  our 
work,  the  numbers  of  well-defined  and  perhaps  of  useful 
intervals  are,  by  Mr.  Liston's  labours  and  discoveries,  very 
greatly  extended,  even  to  the  number  of  230  within  the 
octave,  as  Mr.  Farey  has  recently  shewn  in  a  paper  in  the 


•  The  application  of  interpolation  to  astronomical  problems  may  be  found  in  Vince's  Astronomy,  vol.  2d.  and  Garnett's  Nautical  Almanac 
forl8l». 
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P/iilosofifiical  Magazine,  vol.  xUx.  i>.  o62,  wherein  lie  has 
sketched  out  Ihc  principles  ot  Nomenclature,  by  which 
each  one  of  these  Listonian  intervals  may  be  clearly  deno- 
ininatcd. 

The  NuMEiiALs  major  and  minor,  which  practical  musi- 
cians use,  as  the  common  mode  of  expressing  or  rcckon- 
injj  the  intervals  of  the  scale,  viz.  1,  I,  2,  II,  3,  HI,  4,  IV, 
5,  V,  6,  VI,  r,  VII,  8  and  VIII,  furnish  the  sixteen  generic 
terms,  whence,  by  means  also  of  the  specific  terms  Comma 
and  Diesis  variously  compounded,  IMr  I'arcy  proposes  to 
distinguish  each  of  these  220  intervals. 

In  practice,  musicians  use  siill  more  commonly  another 
Mode  of  defining  intervals,  viz.  by  the  Literals,  viz.  F,  C, 
G,  D,  A,  E,  B  ;  which  thus  arranged,  are  each  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  true  fifth  (V)  ap^rt,  except  D  and  A,  between 
■which  is  a  grave  fifth  (V''),  each  of  these  7  literals  being 
at  times  (successively  from  F  upwards)  raised  a  chromatic 
half  note  or  shaip  i:f,  (which  sometimes  is  of  the  value  g, 
and  sometimes  only  J')  ;  and  at  otiier  times  these  literals 
(successively  from  B  downwards)  arc  lowered  a  chromatic 
hall  note  or  f5u  \>  (§  or  ^). 

Besides  which,  Mr  Lislon  occasionally  raises  each  of 
these  7  literals,  and  sharpened  or  flattened  notes,  (in  the 
succession  above  named,)  a  major  comma  (c)  or  acute 
(');  or  lowers  each  of  them,  (in  the  reverse  order,)  a  major 
comma  (c)  or  grave  \^').  And  when  occasion  requires, 
these  sharps  and  the  fiats,  together  with  the  acutes  and 
the  graves,  arc  by  Mr  Listen  and  Mr  Farey  respectively 
doubled,  trebled,  £cc.  (»»,  i^f ',  tf* ;  bb.  b'-  b^  "..''..'^J 
"»  *'>^),in  connection  with  the  literals  in  all  their  varieties 
of  combinations:  by  which  means  a  literal  notation  is  form- 
ed, comprehensive  enough  for  expressing  each  of  the  220 
notes  above  alluded  to,  and  even  a  much  greater  number, 
Avhich  are  next  to  be  mentioned. 

Mr  Liston's  scale  of  59  notes  in  the  octave,  tuned  by 
means  of  perfect  Vths,  Illrds,  and  Vlllths,  as  described 
in  pages  7,  44,  and  45  of  his  Essay,  and  to  which  the  most 
extended  of  his  Euharmonic  Organs  yet  made  have 
been  adapted,  contains  no  doubly  acuted  or  graved  notes, 
and  only  four  double  sharps,  viz.  F,  F',  C,  and  C,  and  two 
double  flats,  viz.  B,  and  B' ;  but  the  principles  of  his  tun- 
ing process  admit  of  being  extended,  as  Mr  Farey  has 
recently  shewn,  (in  the  Philosojilticat  Magazine,  vol.  xlix. 
p.  443.)  to  produce  612  notes  in  the  octave,  placed,  as  to 
acuteness  and  graveness,  nearly  enough  at  equal  distances 
from  each  other,  to  admit  of  being  so  considered,  for  all  of 
the  common  purposes  of  harmonics,  or  musical  calcula- 
tions, and  according  to  the  artificial  commas  (S's)  of  Mr 
Farcy's  notation. 

Mr  Farcy,  in  the  paper  last  referred  to,  has  minutely  de- 
scribed his  extended  Listonian  Tuning  Table,  which  con- 
tains each  of  the  612  notes  above  alluded  to,  expressed  in 
artificial  commas  above  C.  viz.  0,  1,2,  3,  4,  kc.  to  612  ; 
and  in  literals,  with  their  proper  marks  or  signatures, 
viz.  C,  h"jfi,  D^'b.  C^-tf.  B"«i;?,&c.  to  c;  form'ing  thus 
a  more  complete  and  systematic  table  of  musical  intervals 
than  was  ever  before  communicated  to  the  public,  or  per- 
haps formed. 

We  have  been  enabled,  by  another  arrangement  of 
the  materials  of  this  Tuning  Table  into  thirteen  divi- 
sions, to  bring  it  within  the  compass  of  our  pages,  and 
are  happy  in  the  opportunity  of  thus  presenting  our  musi- 
cal readers  with  it,  as  an  important  acquisition  to  the 
science  of  harmonics. 


J  Table  of  Listonian  Intervals,  extended,  by  Mr  Farey,  to  a 
nearly  equal  Scale  of  612  A'otes  in  the  Octave. 


F 

c 

G 

D 

A 

E 

B 

16 

320 

— 

— 

— 

517 

— . 



'«b 

— 

19 

377 

123 

481 

— 

574 

'=bb 

— 

— 

— 

— 

434 

— 

— 

F 

c 

G 

D 

A 

E 

B 

"« 

356 

102 

449 

195 



..^ 

„ 

'5 

3J9 

55 

413 

159 

5  '6 

252 

610 

"b 

273 

8 

366 

112 

47(1 

216 

563 

"bb 

226 

584 

330 

76 

42  J 

169 

527 

"b' 

— 

— 

-— 

— 

— 

— 

480 

F 

C 

G 

D 

A 

E 

B 

'*»» 

381 

127 

— 

— 

578 

_ 



'*A 

345 

91 

438 

184 

542 

288 

23 

'4 

298 

44 

4o2 

148 

495 

241 

599 

'*b 

202 

609 

355 

101 

459 

205 

552 

'*bb 

215 

575 

319 

65 

412 

158 

516 

U[,3 

— 

525 

272 

18 

376 

122 

459 

'*b. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

329 

75 

433 

F 

C 

G 

D 

A 

E 

B 

"«» 

370 

116 

474 

220 

567 

313 

59 

"a 

334 

80 

427 

173 

531 

277 

12 

»3 

287 

33 

391 

137 

484 

230 

588 

"b 

251 

598 

344 

90 

448 

194 

541 

'^bb 

204 

562 

308 

54 

401 

147 

505 

,3^3 

168 

515 

261 

7 

365 

111 

458 

"b* 

121 

479 

225 

583 

318 

64 

422 

'^b' 

— 

432 

— 

— 

— 

— 

375 

F 

c 

G 

D 

A 

E 

B 

"«* 

442 

188 

546 

— 

27 

385 

"»' 

406 

132 

449 

245 

603 

349 

84 

"«» 

559 

105 

453 

209 

556 

302 

48 

"5:f 

323 

69 

416 

162 

520 

266 

1 

II 

276 

22 

380 

126 

473 

219 

577 

"b 

240 

587 

333 

79 

437 

183 

530 

"bb 

193 

551 

297 

43 

390 

136 

494 

b' 

157 

504 

250 

608 

354 

100 

447 

"b* 

110 

468 

214 

572 

307 

53 

411 

"b' 

74 

421 

167 

525 

271 

17 

364 

"b« 

— 

— 

— 

— 

582 

328 

F 

C 

G 

D 

A 

E 

B 

'»' 

478 

224 

571 

317 

— 

— 

— . 

'»* 

431 

177 

535 

281" 

16 

374 

120 

'»^ 

395 

141 

488 

234 

592 

333 

73 

'H^ 

»348 

•94 

452 

198 

545 

291 

37 

'» 

•312 

•58 

•405 

•151 

•509 

•25  5 

'602 

»" 

•265 

•11 

•369 

•115 

•462 

•208 

♦566 

'b 

•229 

•576 

•322 

»68 

•426 

•172 

•519 

'bb 

182 

540 

286 

32 

379 

125 

•483 

'b' 

146 

493 

230 

597 

343 

89 

435 

'b* 

99 

457 

203 

561 

296 

42 

400 

'b' 

63 

410 

156 

514 

260 

6 
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F 

c 

G 

D 

A 

E 

B 

»' 
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213 
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306 

— 

— 

— 

tf* 

420 

166 

524 

270 

5 

363 

1C9 

«' 

384 
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477 
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531 
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62 

«« 

•337 

•83 

441 

187 

534 
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26 

» 

•301 

•47 

*394 

•140 

*498 

•244 

•591 

•254 

•0 

*358 

•104 

•451 

•197 

•555 

b 

»2I8 

•565 

•311 

•57 

•415 

•161 

*508 

bb 

171 

529 

275 

21 

368 

114 

•472 

b' 

135 

482 

228 

586 

332 

78 

425 

b* 

88 

446 

192 

550 

285 

31 

389 

b' 

52 

399 

145 

503 

249 

607 

342 

b^ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

306 

For  the   advantage    of  having   in  the   Table  the  complement  of 
every  note  lo  the  octave,    305   is    twice   inserted ;    but   in  reality 

Dff'  +  2f  — m=:Bb5. 
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383 
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\ 
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•347 
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10 
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67 
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41 
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C 
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61 
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25 
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\\ 
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82 
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35 
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485 
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92 
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56 
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9 
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~ 

— 
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— 

— 
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— 

— 

— 
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97 
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29 
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50 

408 
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^^ff 
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14 
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107 

465 

211 
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'3 
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78 

4'8 
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'^b 
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24 
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'^bb 
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81 
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60 
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13 
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— 
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70 
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^^b 

"" 

— 

— 

— 

— 
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The  above  table  is  throughout  divided  into  eight  vertical 
columns,  in  the  latter  seven  of  which,  the  literals,  in  the  ol- 
der of  consecutive  fifths,  are  placed  at  the  heads  of  each  of 
the  thirteen  divisions  of  the  Table.  These  divisions  are  made 
and  arranged,  according  to  the  number  iji  grave  and  acute 
marks  in  the  signatures  of  the  intervals,  in  the  first  column  , 
the  graves,  decreasing  in  number,  through  the  several  divi- 
sions, from  6  to  0,  and  tiie  acutes,  increasing  in  number, 
through  them,  from  1  to  6. 

In  eacli  division  of  the  Table,  the  s/iar/is,  in  the  first  co- 
lumn, are  first  placed,  in  a  decreasing  series,  to  0  sharp  (or 
flat)  ;  and  the^a/«  follow,  in  an  increasing  series,  from  I. 
The  numbers  in  the  squares  of  the  Table,  are  artificial  com- 
mas, ot  Farey,  each  one  of  these  answering  to  the  literal  at 
the  top  of  its  column,  with  the  signature  annexed,  which  is 
set  at  the  beginning  of  its  line. 

Thus,  the  first  note  in  the  Table,  is  to  be  read,  F  six 
times  acuted,  containing  320  artificial  commas,  or  schismas, 
and  wrote  thus,  l'-^,  or  3202  :  The  first  note  of  the  seventh 
division  is  to  be  read,  F  five  times  sharpened,  and  marked 
FJ$',  or  467z  :  the  last  note  in  tlie  Table  is  to  be  read,  E  six 
times  graved  and  once  flattened,  and  marked  E'^^,  or 
—  952,  &c. 

On  examining  the  n«m6ers  of  artificial  commas  in  each 
horizontal  line  of  the  Table,  the  differences  of  each  adjunct 
note  therein,  proceeding  from  left  to  right,  will  be  found  to 
be,  either  +  358,  (answering  to  V,  —  358S -f- 7  f-f  31m) 
or,  — 254;  (V  — VIII,r:  —  4,zr— 2542— 5  f— 22  m) 
— except,  that  in  a  rarer  number  of  instances,  this  difference 
will  be  found,  either  -f  347  (V  ^  3472  -f  7  f -f  30  m),  or, 
265  ( — 4\rr—  265S  —  5  f— 23  m). 

In  like  manner,  on  examining  the  differences  in  the  verti- 
cal columns  of  each  division,  from  the  lop  downwards,  it  will 
be  found,  that  there  SlTC,  alternately,  either  —  47  (answer- 
ing to —  S,Ii: —  472  —  f  —  4  m),  but  where  the  addi- 
tion of  an  octave  (VIII,— 6122  +  12  f -f  53  m)  becomes 
necessary  ;  or,  —  35,  ( —  C/'  —  —  "^^^  —  ^  —  3  m);  so 
that  the  difference  between  every  alternate  number  is,  — 
83  ( —  S  —  ::f '  —  —  832  —  2  f  —  7  m),  or,  an  octave 
difl'crent  from  tiiis  ;  except,  that  in  the  C  column  alone,  in 
that  line  of  each  division  where  no  s/ia>/i  or  f.at  occurs  in 
the  signature,  these  differences  are  net  alternately  §  and  ^, 
or  ^  and  gi  '>iit  are  both  alike,  or  §  '■>  "'"^  ''''^  '>"'"  '^■ 
942  -f-  2  f  -f-  8  m  ; — a  curious  anomaly  of  the  scale,  which 
Mr.  Farey  has  pointed  out  ;  and,  in  a  note  to  p.  445,  in  his 
paper  already  quoted,  has  ascribed  it  to  the  practice  of  turn- 
ing both  ways  from  C,  upwards  to  G  and  downwards  to  F, 
in  forming  the  scale. 

We  shall  now  be  enabled  to  give  rules  of  very  useful  ap- 
plication, by  which  a  ly  note  being  g-h'fw,  cither  by  its  lite- 
ral designation,  or  in  Mr.  Farey's  notation,  or  by  its  ratio 
of  vibrating  strings,  either  of  the  other  two  expressions  for 
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:he  same  note  may  be  quite  correctly  obtained,  more  than 
the  :iriiiicial  commas  can  show,  which  are  approximate 
numbers. 

1st,  tVhen  Che  Literal  designation  of  the  A''ote  is  given. — 
It  will  be  necessary  to  premise  the  Ibllowiiig  Table  of 
the  values  of  the  literals,  in  the  other  two  modes  of  no- 
tation, with  the  addition  of  the  numerals  in  the  last  co- 
lumn, viz. 


2              f          m 

2 

3       5 

c 

612   +12+53 

—  1 

0       0 

VIII 

B 

S5S   +    11+48 

3 

— 1   — 1 

VII. 

A 

451    +      9   +   39 

0 

1   —1 

VI. 

G 

338   +7   +    31 

1 

_1        0 

V. 

F 

254   +      5   +   22 

—2 

1         0 

IV. 

E 

197   +      4   +    17 

2 

0  —1 

HI. 

D 

104   +      2   +      9 

3 

—2        0 

11 

C 

0            0            0 

0 

0        0 

I. 

It  will  also  be  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  following  va- 
lue of  the  signatures,  viz. 


or 

»orb 

ffSor  bb 
or 


1 


+    11+0+1 
—   11—0—1 


:47: 
:83: 


:1: 


4  —  4 
—     4+1—1 

±S  3    '     1 
t:10=±=:2: 


1 

c 

1 

— c 

2 

Cf 

1 

S 

3 

* 

•^ 

Rule.  To  the  p;ivcn  literal  note,  or  its  proper  octave, 
apply,  as  the  signs  indicate,  the  values  of  the  given  number 
of  graves  or  of  acutes,  and  of  fiairs  of  sharps  or  of  flats 
(^)  i  ^nd  if  there  be  an  odd  one  in  such,  apply  §  for  it, 
and  the  required  result  will  be  had  ;  either  true,  or  a  major 
comma  (c)  too  great  or  too  small,  which  the  artificial  com- 
mas in  the  great  Table  will  show  and  detect. 

For  example,  if  B~'b*  ^'^  given,  then,  for  S,  f  and  m,we 
have  5552  +  1 1  f  +  48  m,  +  5  (1  12  +  m),  —  832  —  2  f 
—  7  m,  —  472  —  I  —  4  m,  equal  to  4802  +  8  t  +  42  m. 
For  the  indices  of  ilie  primes  in  its  r;\tio,  we  have  3  —  1  ^ 
1,  +  20  —  20  +  5,—  10+2  +  3,-7  +  3  +  1,  equal 
26 


to  6 —  16  —  8,  or 


-,  the  interval  above  C. 


3>«58 

Again,  if  Bjf '  be  given,  then,  as  B  must  be  taken  an  oc- 
tave lower,  we  have  —  572  — ■  f —  5  ni,  +  832  +  2  f  +  7 
m,  +  472  +  f  +  4  ni,  cqujl  to  732  +  2  t  +  6  m  ;  but  62 
appearing  to  be  the  artificial  comma,  aiiswc riui^  to  this  note 
in  the  large  Table,  we  have  622  +  2  f  +  5  m  for  the  inter- 
val required  above  C  ;  and  +  4  —  1  —   1,+   10  —  2 

—  3,+  3  +  1— 2  (or  tS),  is  equal  17  — 2  — 6,  =  -^|^ 

131072 
140625' 

2d,  When  Farcy's  A'otalion  of  a  jVote  is  given. — Rule. 
Search  thruugn  the  great  Table  for  the  aitifitiil  comma, 
which  answers  to  the  number  of  20  given,  and  take  out  the 
literal  designation  answering  thereto,  as  that  sought;  then 
from  the  rule  above  given,  calculate  the  numbers  of  2f,  and 
m,whichshould  agree  with  those  given,  unless  the  given  note 
falls  without  the  limits  of  Mr.  Farcy's  tuning  table,  men- 
tioned above  ;  in  which  case,  this  rule  fails.  At  a  future 
time,  we  may,  perhaps,  be  able  to  supply  one  which  does 
not.  The  ratios  will  be  found  by  the  rule  already  given. 
For  example,  if  3062  +5  f  +  27  m  be  given,  on  searching 
through  the  Table,  wc  find,  in  the  first  line  of  its  7th  divi- 


sion, that  the  note  should  be  Dj:f*.  In  order  to  try  whether 
this  be  correct,  on  applying  the  first  rule,  we  have  1042  + 
2  f  +  9  m,+  1662  +  if  +  14  m,  +  362  +  f  +  3  n.,=Z 
3062  +  7  f  +  26  m,  which  happens  not  to  be  the  note  giv- 
en; butBb^i  as  will  be  seen  from  the  last  note  in  this  divi- 
sion, and  from  the  following  process,  viz.  5552  +111  + 
48  m,  —  2492  —  6  f  —  2 1  m,  —  3062  +  5  I  +  27  m,  as 
given.  For  tne  ratio  of  ihc  last  interval,  we  have  3  — .  1  — 
l,_30  +  6  +  9.  =  — 27  +5+8. 

3d,  JVhen  the  Ratio  of  a  Mote  is  given.— Rule.  If  the 
ratio  is  given  in  numbers,  find  their  component  primes  by 
division,  by  5,  2,  and  3,  successively  ;  then,  from  the  Table 
and  rule,  in  p.  8  of  vol.  ix.  find  the  numbers  of  2,  f,  and 
m,  and  apply  the  2d  and  1st  rules  above,  for  finding  and 
proving  the  literal  designation. 

After  what  has  been  done  above,  farther  examples  are, 
perhaps,  unnecessary. 

From  the  ratio  of  an  interval  above  C  of  the  tenor  clifF 
line,  it  is  easy  to  deduce  correctly  its  number  of  vibrations  ; 
from  the  circumstance  of  240,  tlie  vibrations  per  1*  of  this 
C  (see  our  article  Concert  Pitch,)  happeniiij<  to  be  com- 
pi'sed  of  tlie  musical  primes  2,  3,  and  5,  viz.  2*  x3  x5,or 
4+1  +  1. 

Rule.  From  the  constant  indices  of  primes,  4  +  1  +  1, 
deduct  those  of  the  given  interval  (or  add  them  with  con- 
trary signs,)  and  the  primes  composing  the  number  of  vi- 
brations will  be  had. 

If,  for  example,  the  fourth  of  Mr  Farcy's  Temperament, 
in  p.  7  of  vol.  ix.  be  given,  viz.  357  2  +  7  f  +  31  m, 
whose  ratio  is —  14  +  7  +  1  ;  we  have  4  +   1  +  1,  +  14 
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—  7  —  1,—  18  —  6  —  0,  or  — r^— )  =  359.5940,  the  vi- 
brations per  1",  which  were  required. 

Intervals  have  been  considered  in  our  work,  or  are  in 
the  course  of  being  so  treated,  under  various  classes,  as 
follows,  viz. 

./Icute,  or  such  as  are  raised  a  major  comma,  and  are 
marked  (*). 

Close.     See  tiiat  article. 

Commensurable.     Ditto. 

Comfiosed  according  to  Euler,  are  greater  than  VIII, 

Comfiound.     See  that  article. 

Concin/ious.     See  that  article. 

Concordant.     See  our  article  Concord. 

Defective.     See  that  article. 

Deficient.     Ditlo. 

Diminished.     Ditto. 

Diacordant.     See  our  article  Discord. 

Double.  Besides  those  intervals,  which  are  a  tnulti' 
file  of  some  other,  by  2,  and  probably  called  double  :  some 
practical  musicians,  as  Holden,  Calcott,  &c.  on  some  occa- 
sions denominate  tliose  intervals  double  which  have  a  ma- 
jor eighth  added  to  them,  and  fall  between  VIII.  and  XV. 
Eulfcr  calls  these  Composed  Intervals. 

Excessive.     See  that  article. 

Extreme.     See  that  article. 

Flattened.     See  our  article  Fl.\t. 

Grave.     See  that  article. 

Great.     Ditto. 

Imjierfect.     Ditto. 

Incommensurable,  or  prime  intervals,  are  such,  the  terms 
of  whose  ratios  are  not  equal  powers  of  any  other  num- 
bers whatever;  and  whose  notation,  whether  in  indices  of 
primus  2,  f,  and  m,  or  any  others,  is  not  divisible  by  any 
number. 

Incomfiosite.     See  that  article. 

Inconcinuous.     See  Acute  and  GbavE. 

Irregular.    See  vol.  ix.  p.  8, 
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Miilii/ilc,  such  as  are  not  incommensurable,  as  above. 

Perfect  IntervaU,  according  lo  some  writers  on  tlie 
practice  of  music,  are  only  the  4lh,  Vlli,  and  Villili  :  but 
any  interval,  pirticularly  tlie  concords,  when  truly  and  cor- 
rectly adjusted,  if  not  tempered,  is  said  by  most  writers 
to  be  Jxerfect. 

Prime,  or  Incommensurable.      See  above. 

PidundaiU.     See  that  article. 

Kigular.     Sec  vol.  ix-  p.  8. 

S/iarfiened.     See  our  article  Shakt. 

&/n/i/f,  according  to  Kuler,  are  less  than  Vlll. 

Svfierjiuous .     See  that  article. 

'J'crn/itred,  are  any  sucli  intervals  as  approach  near  to  any 
of  the  concords.  See  vol.  vii.  p.  603.  See  also  our  arti- 
cle Ti.MPERAM&NT. 

yn/j/e,  according  to  some  writers,  are  such  intervals  as 
have  two  octaves  joined  to  tiiem,  or  iull  between  XV .  and 

1NTE.'5  1  IN.'\.  The  history  of  intestinal  worms  was 
involved  in  ilie  t^reatest  obscurity,  u'Uil  Uedi,  towards  the 
end  ot  the  I7th  century,  endeavoured  to  direct  the  atten- 
tion ot  naturalists  to  their  examination.  It  was  not,  iiow- 
cvcr,  until  tne  middle  of  the  18th  century,  that  these  ani- 
mals were  studied,  described,  or  fi..;urLd,  with  ai.y  degree 
ol  accuracy.  About  this  puiod,  Pallas,  Miillcr,  (ioeze, 
ami  Werner,  diblinguished  themselves  as  cultivators  of 
this  dep.irlment  of  science,  and  broujjht  to  light  many 
impoitani  iacts  connected  with  the  cbaracters,  functions, 
and  distribution  ol  the  species.  About  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century,  the  bubject  became  still  more  popu- 
iiir;  and  its  importance,  as  connected  with  nosology,  and 
the  natural  arrangement  of  animals,  was  gener.dlv  acknow- 
ledged. On  the  continent,  at  present,  collections  of  these 
worms  are  every  where  forming — many  able  naturalists 
lire  investigating  their  hisiury — and  we  look  forward,  with 
confidence,  to  the  time  when  their  structure  and  functions 
will  be  more  completely  developed,  and  iheir  systematic 
characters  more  perspicuously  defined,  than  they  appear 
to  be,  even  in  the  valuable  works  of  Oerier,  Rudolphi,  or 
I.amaik.  In  this  expectation,  we  delay  the  consideration 
ol  this  department  ol  zoology  until  we  come  lo  tlie  article 
Vermls,  where  the  history  of  the  true  worms,  or  Annc- 
lides  ol  Latreille,  will  likewise  be  communicated  to  our 
rtaders.     (f) 

INTESllNES.  See  Anatomy,  Human,  and  Akato- 
MV,  Comparaiive. 

INTESTINAL  Concrrti'ns.     See  Chemistry. 

INUulN.     See  Ckf.mistby 

INVERAKY,  or,  more  properly,  perhaps,  Inverara,  is 
the  capital  of  Argyllsliire  The  Celtic  name  is  lonarao- 
radlt.  i.  e.  the  discharge  of  the  .'Kra  ;  the  place  wliere  the 
river  of  that  name  falls  into  the  sea.  This  name  was  more 
applic  .ble  t©  the  old  than  to  tlie  modern  tow-n.  Previous 
•o  the  year  1773,  Inverary  stood  on  the  banks  of  the  ri- 
.'er,  at  the  point  where  the  mountain  stream  and  the  tide 
meet.  But  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  conceiving  tlie 
town  to  be  too  close  to  his  magnificent  castle,  removed  it 
loon  after  that  period  toils  present  site.  This  change  his 
Grace  was  the  more  easily  enabled  to  accomplish,  from 
"he  circumstance  of  his  being  almost  sole  proprietor, 
there  being  only  a  single  feu  in  the  place.  And  the  inha- 
tiitants  had  rather  cause  to  be  pleased  than  sorry  at  its  re- 
moval, as  both  the  new  houses  and  situation  are  greatly 
preferable  to  the  old.  Inverary  now  stands  on  a  small  pe- 
ninsula, about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  south  from  the  castle, 
and  from  its  former  position.  The  town,  though  small,  is 
neat  and  handsome,  particularly  its  north-eastern  front, 
■which  produces  a  very  pleasing  and  picturesque  effect 
when  it  opens  on  the  traveller  approaching  it  by  the  great 
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road  from  the  south.  Indeed  the  view  of  the  place,  to  a 
stranger  visiting  by  this  route  the  capital  of  Argathelia.is 
altogether  magnificent.  On  turning  the  point  of  Stron- 
sbira,  a  point  of  land  about  two  miles  distant  projecting 
into  Lochfinc,  the  far-famed  castle,  the  sprightly  town, 
with  its  numerous  flotilla  of  boats,  the  endless  variety  of 
peaks  ajid  banks,  of  hill  and  dale,  of  wood  and  water, 
w  hich,  all  at  once,  and  as  if  it  were  by  enchantment,  burst 
upon  the  eye  of  the  traveller,  rivet  him  to  the  spot,  and 
overwhelm  him  with  admiration  and  astonishment.  From 
the  vast  number  of  objects,  which,  on  turning  this  point, 
present  themselves  to  the  sight  of  the  delighted  beholder, 
objects  not  only  individually  interesting  or  magnificent, 
but  grouping  in  the  happiest  manner,  it  is  probable,  that 
there  is  not  another  spot  in  the  empire  which  can  afTord 
a  prospect  so  striking  and  diversified.  Hut  the  limits  of 
an  article  of  this  kind  will  not  allow  us  to  enlarge  on  the 
varied  beauties  of  Inverary.  The  truth  is,  that  no  descrip- 
tion, however  ably  or  eloquently  written,  can  give  an  ade- 
quate idea  of  the  fine  views  to  be  seen  at  this  place  ;  and 
we  would  recommend  it  to  every  person  who  is  fond  of 
the  lovely  and  sublime  in  nature,  to  gratify  his  curiosity 
and  taste  by  visiting  Inverary;  and  employing,  at  least,  a 
couple  of  days  in  examining  its  interesting  and  extensive 
scenery. 

Tne  population  of  l!ie  town  of  Inverary  is  small, 
amounting,  within  the  royally,  according  to  the  census 
taken  in  ISU),  to  only  1134  souls.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  botli  the  place  and  the  population  would  have  been 
greatly  larger,  had  not  the  policy,  whether  judicious  is 
rather  questionalile,  of  the  family  of  Argyll  been  always 
averse  lo  the  inciease. 

There  is  only  a  single  feu  in  the  place,  which  was  grant- 
ed in  lieu  of  a  similar  rigiit  possessed  in  the  old  town.  A 
great  pjrt  of  the  houses  was  built  at  the  expence  of  his 
Grace,  and  are  let  to  the  inhabitants  ;  and  such  as  were 
erected  at  the  cost  of  private  individuals  have  been  built 
on  long  leases. 

Of  Inverary  little  is  known  previous  to  its  having  been 
made  a  burgh  in  the  year  1648.  There  is  reason  to  sup- 
pose that,  before  ihat  period,  it  was  a  mere  fishing  village. 
But  the  patronage  of  the  family  of  Argyll,  the  erection  of 
the  place  iir.o  a  royal  bui  gli,  and  its  becoming  the  seat  of 
the  circuit  and  sheriff  courts,  soon  raised  it  to  some  im- 
lioilance.  Tiie  town  is  governed  by  a  provost,  two  bailies, 
a  dean  of  guild,  and  a  council  of  twelve  burgesses,  and  it 
joins  with  .\yr,  Irvine.  Rothsay,  and  C^ampbelltown,  in 
sending  a  member  to  P.trliament.  The  revenues  of  the 
place  are  hut  trifling,  though  the  charter  vests  the  corpo- 
ration with  the  right  of  levying  harbour  dues  from  every 
vessel  which  enters  any  creek  or  harbour  in  the  shire. 
Uniorlunately,  however,  the  rights  of  the  burgh  were,  till 
within  the  last  few  years,  hidden  in  the  mysticism  of  law 
Ellin;  and  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  this  important  pri- 
vilege, from  its  having  been  allowed  to  remain  so  long  in 
desuetude,  may  now  be  lost.  As  might  be  expected,  from 
the  circumstance  of  Inverary  being  the  seat  of  the  courts 
of  law.  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  genteel  inhabit- 
ants follow  this  profession.  Here,  as  in  other  places,  it  is 
found  to  be  a  thriving  profession ;  and  many  instances 
have  occurred,  within  the  last  50  years,  of  men  rising  from 
the  desk  to  the  possession  of  considerable  landed  proper- 
ties. The  English  language  is  generally  spoken  in  the 
town.  The  better  classes  of  the  inhabitants,  ol  both  sexes, 
speak  it  with  considerable  propriety  ;  and  are,  in  general, 
distinguished  for  their  politeness  and  intelligence. 

There  arc  at  present  (1817)  no  manufactures  in  the 
town  or  parish,  though  the  dukes  of  Argyll,  with  that  lau- 
dable attention   to  the  interest  and  iinprovement  of  the 
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country,  which  has  uniformly  distinguibhed  that  noble  fa- 
mily, have  made  many  attempts  to  cstabliali  them.  Tue 
great  staple,  on  which  the  bulk  of  the  population  ol  the 
place  and  of  the  whole  coabt  ot  Lochlinc  depend  for  em- 
ployment and  subsistence,  is  the  herring  fishery.  Fn^m 
the  excellence  and  occasional  abundiincc  ol  the  herrings 
caught  in  this  loch,  this  is  found  to  be  a  very  lucrative 
trade,  yielding  sometimes  more  than  40,ui;o/.  per  annum. 
Inverary  has  no  foreign  trade  ;  its  chief  tiafiic  consists  in 
the  export  of  wool  and  salted  herrings  to  the  Clyde  and 
to  Liverpool,  and  in  the  import  of  coals,  meal,  and  mer- 
chandise, for  the  use  of  the  iniiabitants  of  the  place  and 
neighbourhood. 

There  are  no  antiquities  or  buildings  of  any  interest  in 
Inverary.  On  the  lawn,  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  castle, 
there  stands  a  single  diuidical  stone,  as  it  is  sometimes 
termed,  a  kind  of  rude  obelisk.  Whether  it  was  raised  to 
mark  the  t;rave  of  a  warrior,  or  for  some  other  purpose,  it 
is  now  impossible  to  ascertain.  Many  stones  of  this  de- 
scription are  to  be  seen  in  the  county  of  Argyll,  and  some 
of  them  of  so  stupendous  a  height  and  size,  tliat  it  is  quite 
inexplicable  how  the  old  Celts,  who  are  rcprtsented  as 
barbarians  by  certain  refined  antiquaries  and  historians, 
could  have  contrived  to  place  them  in  their  present  posi- 
tion. Indeed,  versed  as  the  present  generation  is  in  me- 
chanics, it  would  probably  at  this  day  be  found  an  arduous 
task,  either  to  ri.move  or  to  erect  these  singular  monu- 
ments. In  the  middle  of  the  town  there  is  a  neat  monu- 
ment, raised  about  the  year  1 735,  to  some  gentlemen  ol  the 
clan  Campbell,  who,  towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  fell  victims  to  their  attachment  to  Presbyterian- 
ism.  About  14  years  ago,  a  new  church  was  built,  com- 
prehending under  one  roof  two  places  of  worship.  The 
one  is  used  for  the  Gaelic  or  parish  part  of  the  popula- 
tion, the  other  for  the  burgh  or  English.  There  are  two 
clergymen,  who  preach  alternately  to  each  congregation. 
Two  years  ago  the  building  of  a  new  county  jail  was  com- 
menced. The  plan  of  the  structure  seems  to  have  been 
designed  with  a  view  to  the  ornament  of  the  place,  and 
the  comfort  of  the  unfortunate  prisoners.  Its  site  is  on  the 
beach,  in  a  very  airy  situation  ;  and,  besides  the  mere  jail, 
it  is  meant  to  contain  within  its  wall  a  range  of  handsome 
court  and  county  rooms. 

The  castle,  which  stands,  as  it  was  already  noticed,  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  town,  is  a  ni  ble  building.  It 
was  built  by  Archibald,  Duke  of  Argyll,  immediately  af- 
ter the  year  1745  ;  and,  though  it  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  criticism  to  men  pretending  to  superior  architectural 
discernment,  yet  most  travelleis  of  taste  always  view  it 
with  decided  approbation.  Indeed,  the  more  one  contem- 
plates and  considers  the  surrounding  scenery,  the  more  will 
he  feel  inclined  to  admire  the  tact  of  that  distinguished  no- 
bleman, under  whose  auspices  Inverary  castle  was  design- 
ed and  executed;  and,  with  regard  to  internal  elegance, 
comfort,  and  convenience,  it  is  certain  that  this  fine  edi- 
fice is  not  inferior  to  any  nobleman's  residence  in  the  king- 
dom. 

The  parish  of  Inveraiy  extends,  for  nearly  12  miles, 
along  the  western  shore  of  Lochfine.  Its  breadth  gene- 
rally is  about  6  miles.  The  Duke  of  Argyll  is  sole  pro- 
prietor. The  population  of  the  parish,  without  the  royalty, 
according  to  the  census  of  1810,  amounts  to  977  souls. 
The  aspect  of  the  parish  is  hilly,  and  much  of  its  soil  is 
bad,  and  difficult  of  improvement.  Indeed,  few  of  the 
tenants  make  the  attempt.  The  traveller  is  surprised  to 
see  the  system  of  run  rig,  with  all  its  wretched  accompani- 
ments, within  a  few  miles  of  Inverary  Castle.  Unfor- 
tunately, many  nf  the  farms  of  the  parish  are  subdivided 
among  a  number  of  small  tenants,  possessing  little  skill, 
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enterprise,  or  capital ;  and  notwithstanding  the  excellent 
example  licld  out  by  tlie  late  Duke,  no  impiovcnient  could 
be  expected  under  such  a  system.  The  very  quantity  of 
valuable  wood,  which  is  annually  given  by  the  noble  pro- 
prietor to  this  swarm  of  tunaniry,  and  which  they  con- 
sume in  renewing  or  repairing  their  ill  buiit  and  ill  thatch- 
ed houses,  would,  if  accurately  calculated,  appear  incre- 
dible, and  shew,  beyond  dispute,  the  propriety  of  lessening 
their  number.  There  was  a  period,  indeed,  when  the 
house  ol  Argyll  found  it  politic,  like  other  noble  houses, 
to  maintain  on  their  estates  a  numerous  population  ;  when 
their  credit,  and  perhaps  security,  depended  not  a  little  on 
the  number  of  men  they  could  Ijiing  into  the  field.  iJut 
happily  those  times  are  gone  by  ;  and  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion, that  the  interest  of  the  proprietor,  and  of  the  com- 
munity at  large,  would  be  highly  benefited  by  a  change 
of  sjbi(-n..  Nay,  the  change  would  be  advantageous  to 
those  small  tenants  themselves;  for  not  a  shadow  of  doubt 
can  be  entertained,  that  if  his  Grace  were  to  give  them 
cottages  with  small  tenements  of  land,  or  crofts,  as  they 
are  commonly  termed  in  Scotland,  on  the  side  of  Lochfine, 
where  they  might  have  access  to  the  rich  treasures  of  its 
fishery,  instead  of  becoming  in  their  old  agf,  as  is  now  too 
frequently  the  case,  pensioners  on  his  charity,  tlieir  con- 
dition would  be  comparatively  raised  to  a  stale  of  inde- 
pendence and  of  comfort. 

The  woods  of  Inverary,  both  natural  and  planted,  have 
been  long  known  and  admired  for  their  beauty  and  extent. 
There  are  gieat  quantities  of  fine  old  oaks,  sycamores, 
ashes,  limes,  chesnuis,  &c.  and  the  magnificent  beeches 
can  scarcely  be  matched  in  the  kingdoin.  The  woods  of 
this  parish  have  been  reckoned  worth  nearly  half  a  million 
of  money  ;  and  though  the  data  on  which  the  calculations 
were  formed  may  not  be  perfectly  satisfactory,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that,  from  their  extent,  as  well  as  quality,  they 
must  be  of  pi-odigious  value.  Inverary  is  situated  in  North 
Lat.  56°  28',  and  in  West  Long.  5°.     (i;.  D.) 

INVERKEITHIN(J  is  a  royal  burgh,  and  sea-port 
town  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Fife.  It  stands  upon  a 
rising  ground  on  a  bay  oi  the  same  name,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Firth  of  Forth.  The  town  consists  principally 
of  one  street,  through  which  the  great  north  road  passes, 
and  of  some  bye  lanes.  Some  of  the  houses  are  good,  but 
many  of  them  are  very  old,  with  staircases  on  the  outside. 
The  town-house,  which  was  built  in  1770,  contains  a 
piison,  and  apartments  for  the  business  of  the  burgh, 
and  for  public  meetings.  The  parish  church,  and  the 
church  for  the  burgher  seceders,  are  the  only  other  public 
buildings. 

Iiiveikeithing  is  governed  by  a  provost,  two  bailies,  a 
dean  of  guild,  and  treasurer,  who  are  elected  annually  by 
the  councillors  and  the  deacons  of  the  trades.  It  received 
its  chatter  from  William  the  Lion.  David  I.  resided  in 
it  ;  and  within  these  50  years  the  vestiges  of  his  house 
remained.  King  James  \'I.  ratified  the  charter  granted 
by  preceding  monarchs,  by  a  writ  dated  4th  May  1598. 

There  are  almost  no  manufactures  in  Inverkeithing. 
An  iron  foundry,  on  a  small  scale,  has  been  established  ; 
and  there  are  several  salt  pans,  which  annually  make  about 
15,000  bushels  of  salt.  The  trade  of  the  town  consists 
principally  of  the  export  of  coals,  to  the  extent  of  about 
25,000  tons  annually.  The  harbour  has  from  13  to  15  feet 
of  water  at  spring  tides,  and  there  are  good  quays  for 
loading  and  unloading  vessels.  The  bay  of  Iiiverkcith- 
ii.g,  which  is  separated  from  the  Frith  of  Forth  by  tho 
Ferry  hills,  affords  excellent  anchorage  for  vessels  of  any 
buiden  ;  and  it  is  here  that  the  ships  of  war  stationed  in 
Leith  Roads  often  ride  in  severe  storms.  The  Domini- 
cans and  the  Franciscans   had   convents   here,  but  no  re- 
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mains  of  them  are  now  to  be  seen.  The  population  of  the 
town  is  about  1800.  In  the  year  181 1|  the  populatijnof 
the  burgh  and  parish  was 

Inhabited  houses       .         .         .         .         .381 

Families 559 

Do.  employed  in  trade  a^d  manufactures       131 
Population 24oO 

INVERNESS,  an  ancient  and  flourisliing  burgh  and 
sea-port  town  of  Scotland,  and  capital  of  the  county,  takes 
its  name  from  its  situation  at  the  junction  of  the  river 
Ness  with  the  Moray  Firth.  It  is  106  miles  north  north- 
west of  Edinburgh  ;  its  Lat.  is  57°  30'  5"  North,  and  its 
Long.  4°  5'  West. 

INVERNESS-SHIRE,  the  name  of  the  largest  of  the 
counties  of  Scotland. 

The  county  of  Inverness  is  about  94  miles  in  length 
from  east  to  west,  and  about  50  miles  at  its  greatest  breadth. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Ross-shire  and  the  Moray 
Firth  ;  on  the  east  by  Nairn,  Moray,  Banff,  and  Aberdeen- 
shires  ;  on  the  south  by  Argyle  and  Penh-shires;  and  on 
the  west  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Besides  this,  which  may 
be  termed  the  continental  part  of  it,  a  number  of  the  He- 
bridean  islands  belong  politically  to  the  county.  In  con- 
sidering the  surface  of  this  extensive  and  important  part 
of  Great  Britain,  it  will  be  convenient  to  begin  with  a  de- 
scription of  the  grand  outlines  of  its  geography. 

The  great  Caledonian  Glen,  or,  as  it  is  denominated  in 
Gaelic,  Glen-mor  na-albin,  is  the  most  remarkable  feature 
in  Inverness-shire.  Running  in  a  straight  line  nearly  from 
north-east  to  south-west,  it  divides  the  county  into  two 
almost  equal  parts.  It  may  perhaps  average  somewhat 
less  than  a  mile  broad  in  the  bottom,  but  towards  its  sum- 
mit level,  it  is  in  many  places  scarcely  a  quarter  of  that 
width.  The  sides  of  the  hills  rise  so  very  abruptly  on  both 
hands,  and  the  shapes  of  their  steep  fronts  seem  so  much 
adapted  to  one  another,  that  the  least  observing  person  can 
hardly  travel  along  its  length,  without  the  idea  occurring 
that  it  must  have  been  produced  by  some  vast  and  sudden 
convulsion.  The  northern  extremity  of  this  extraordinary 
glen  opens  by  the  river  Ness  into  the  Moray  Firth,  and 
following  it  south-westwards  from  this  point,  we  find  it 
occupied  by  Lochs  Ness,  Oich,  and  Lochy,  whence  it  ex- 
tends into  the  Western  Ocean  by  that  long  inlet  of  the  sea 
called  Loch  Liniihe.  In  examining  the  straths  and  glens 
tributary  to  this  great  one,  we  find  that  they  are  eight  in 
all  ;  of  which  number,  (speaking  in  a  general  manner,) 
four  join  it  from  the  west  north-west,  viz.  Glen  Urquhart, 
Glen  Morristoii,  Glen  Garry,  and  the  glen  or  strath  of 
Loch  Arkeg.  The  remainder  come  into  it  from  the  east 
south-east,  and  are  Stratherick,  Glen  Gluoy,  Glen  Spean, 
and  Glen  Ni-vis  ;  the  three  last  situated  in  the  district  of 
l.ochaber.  Turning  to  the  west  coast  of  the  county,  we 
find  it  broken  by  six  arms  or  bays  of  the  sea,  besides  that 
of  Loch  Shell,  there  forming  its  southern  boundary.  These 
ail  Loch  Muidart,  Loch  Aylorl.  L  >ch-ananougal,  Loch-na- 
gaul.  Loch  Nevish,  and  Loch  Hourn.  The  fresh  water 
lake  Loch  Morrer,  and  several  small  glens,  discharging 
in. !<  pendent  sti earns  into  the  Wistcrn  Sea,  tend  still 
farther  to  disturb  the  continuity  of  the  mountains  in  this 
part  of  the  county.  In  the  norihern  quarter  of  the  shire, 
we  notice  the  great  glen  of  Strath  Glass  with  its  tribu- 
taries, running  nearly  north-east,  and  opening  into  the  firth 
of  Btauh.  To  the  south  of  the  town  of  Inverness,  portions 
ol  Strath  Nairn  and  Stradearn,  or  the  strath  of  the  rind- 
horn,  run  through  the  county  in  a  direction  nearly  north 
north-east.  And  farther  south  still,  on  the  great  strath  of 
the  ri\' 1  Spey,  we  find  the  district  of  Badenoch  ;  whence 
5nverness-shirc  is  projected  in  a  north-east  direction  be- 


tween the  shires  of  Banff  and  Moray,  a  considerable  dis- 
trict round  Castle  Grant,  being  by  them  insulited  from 
the  rust ;  and  in  this  way  it  includes  a  large  portion  of 
Strathspey. 

All  these  glens  are,  comparatively  speaking,  narrow,  and 
are  bounded  and  divided  from  one  another  by  very  high 
mountains,  which  consequently  form  a  great  proportion  of 
the  surface  of  the  county.  It  will  be  only  necessary  in  this 
place,  to  notice  one  or  two  of  the  most  distinguished.  Meal- 
fourvounie  rises  over  the  north  side  of  Loch  Ness,  between 
Glen  Urquhart  and  Glen  Morriston,  and  is  very  conspi- 
cuous from  its  round-headed  lop.  Its  height  above  the 
level  of  the  sea  is  3060  feet,  and  it  is  visible  from  the  east 
at  a  great  distance.  Cairngorum,  and  Brae  Riach,  are  two 
mountains  rising  over  the  district  of  Rothiemurchus,  on 
the  Spey.  By  the  barometrical  measurement  of  Dr.  Skene 
Keith,  the  former  is  4244,  and  the  latter  4304  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  But  in  Inverness-shire,  as  throughout 
the  rest  of  the  islaijd,  the  highest  ridge  approaches  much 
nearer  to  the  Western  than  to  the  Eastern  Sea.  Accord- 
ingly we  find,  that  the  great  mountain  masses  are  accu- 
mulated towards  the  former  side  of  the  county,  and  it  i« 
there  that  Ben  Nevis  is  situated.  This  gigantic  mountain 
is  4370  feet ;  but  it  is  not  more  remarkable  for  its  superior 
altitude,  than  it  is  for  the  circumstance  of  its  having  its 
base  almost  washed  by  the  sea,  whence  it  towers  up  at  once 
with  a  grandeur  no  where  to  be  equalled  in  these  kingdoms. 
It  is  never  to  be  found  without  snow,  and  its  top  is  almost 
constantly  enveloped  in  clouds  ;  but  when  it  is  uncovered, 
the  view  commanded  from  the  summit  is  the  most  exten- 
sive that  can  be  imagined,  taking  in  a  range  of  more  that 
170  miles,  and  embracing  the  greater  number  of  the  He- 
brides. By  going  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  up  the  river, 
above  the  house  of  Glen  Nevis,  it  is  easily  ascended  by 
one  of  its  western  ridges. 

The  most  important  lakes  of  Invemess-shire,  are  Lochs 
Ness,  Oich,  Lochy,  Arkeg,  and  Morrer,  already  mention- 
ed ;  Loch  Clunie  in  Glen  Morriston  ;  Lochs  Garry  and 
Quoich  ill  the  district  of  Glen  Garry  ;  Lochs  Liggan  and 
Treig,  emptying  themselves  into  Glen  S;)ean  ;  and  Loch 
Maddy,  running  into  Strath  Glass.  To  these  Loch  Ericht 
may  be  added,  being  partly  in  this  county,  and  partly  in 
Pcrth-shire.  These  lakes,  depending  for  their  shape*  upon 
the  lengthened  glens  in  which  they  are  situated,  are  all 
long  and  narrow.  They  generally  deepen  suddenly  from 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  margin,  where  they  are  sur- 
rounded by  a  shallow  beach.  They  are  of  various  magni- 
tudes, being  on  an  average  from  six,  to  twelve,  and  four- 
teen miles  in  length. 

Besides  those  we  have  enumerated,  there  are  a  multi- 
tude of  smaller  lakes,  each  of  which  in  any  other  part  of 
Britain  would  rise  into  importance. 

The  greater  rivers  of  Inverness-shire  are,  the  Ness,  the 
Lochy,  the  B^auly,  and  the  Spey  ;  the  lesser  are,  the  Find- 
horn,  the  Nairn,  and  the  Nevis.  These  have  numerous 
large  streams  supplying  them  ;  as  the  Enneric  and  the 
Coiltie,  the  Morriston,  the  Garry,  the  Feachloin  and  Foyers, 
and  the  Farragig,  all  tributary  to  the  Ness  ;  the  water  from 
Loch  Arkeg.  and  the  Roy  and  Spean  united,  falling  into 
the  Lorhy  ;  the  Farrer,  Canuich,  and  Glass,  forming  the 
Beauly  ;  and  the  Truim,  tlic  Trommie,  and  the  Feshie, 
running  into  the  Spey.  Almost  all  these  rivers  are  clear, 
rapid,  and  rocky.  Those  discharging  themselves  into  the 
East  Sea,  have  much  longer  courses  than  those  entering 
the  Western  Ocean. 

In    Inverness-shire,   as   in  all  other  mountainous  coun- 
tries,  springs  of   water  of  the    greatest   purity  are  found 
every  where.     Tiiose   impregnated  with  mineral  substan- 
ces are   more   rare,  or,  at  least,  are  as  yet  little  known 
y  y  2 
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Water  of  sulphureous  iniixcgnaiion  issues  in  various 
places  fiom  the  hills  of  Loch  Ness;  and  clialybcate  springs 
are  found  in  various  siluaiions,  particularly  in  the  district 
of  Strathspey. 

In  a  county  so  varied,  and  so  extensive  as  Inverness- 
shire,  it  is  natural  to  expect  a  great  variety  of  climate. 
Frnni  the  constant  -.dttrnation  of  hill  and  valley,  the  cir- 
cumstance of  two  ihcrnionieters  within  half  a  mile  of  each 
other,  denoting  several  de^'rets  of  difference  of  tempera- 
ture, is  not  uncommon.  The  eastern  part  of  the  county, 
like  the  rest  of  the  coast  of  Scotland,  on  the  same  side  ot 
the  island,  is  subject  to  cutting  east  winds,  often  accom- 
panied by  dense  and  chilling  fogs.  But  the  prevailing 
breeze,  as  indicated  by  the  general  iiiclination  of  single 
trees  in  exposed  situations,  is  unquestionably  that  blowing 
from  the  south-east.  It  is  owing  to  the  prevalence  ol  this, 
that  there  is  such  a  marked  diflerence  between  the  climate 
of  the  cast,  and  that  of  the  west  coast,  in  respect  to  mois- 
ture, the  former  being  comparatively  dry,  whilst  the  lat- 
ter is  exposed  to  constant  and  heavy  ruins.  The  wateiy 
vapour  swept  up  by  the  wind,  in  its  progress  over  the  vast 
expanse  of  the  Atlantic,  is  attracted  by  the  summits  of  the 
great  mountain  chain,  running  along  the  western  side  of 
the  island.  It  is  there  condensed,  and  thrown  down  on  the 
narrow  stripe  of  country  at  their  base,  in  heavy  rains,  con- 
tinuing with  a  duration  corresponding  to  that  of  the  cur- 
rent supplying  them.  But  it  is  only  when  this  wind  blows 
with  long  an<i  uninterrupted  violence,  that  any  great  pro- 
portion of  the  aqueous  accumulation  thus  formed  is  waited 
over  to  the  eastern  side  ;  and  when  this  does  happen,  the 
extent  of  country  between  the  hills  and  the  sea,  being  in- 
finitely greater  there,  the  rains  are  more  diffused,  less 
violent,  and  less  coiuinued.  But  as  the  rain  falling  on  the 
east  coast,  comes  more  frequently  from  the  sea  in  its  own 
iminediate  vicinity,  it  is  generally  remarked,  that  when 
it  occurs,  it  almost  always  furnishes  a  security  of  the 
weather  being  fine  on  the  west  coast  Upon  the  whole, 
snow  lies  for  a  shorter  period  on  land  of  the  same  heiglit 
on  the  western,  than  on  the  eastern  coast.  These  obser- 
vations are  to  be  understood  as  being  merely  general  ; 
particular  places  being  subjected  to  particular  modilying 
circumstances,  rendeiing  them  exceptions  to  these  laws. 

Tlu"  soil  and  surface  of  Inverness-shire  is  very  various. 
It  has  been  calculated,  that  only  about  one  lortieth  part  of 
the  county  is  arable  land  ;  and  that  probably  twenty-six  of 
the  remaining  parts  are  hills  in  a  great  measure  covered 
with  heath.  Deducting  these  hills  and  moors  then,  the  rest 
consists  of  clay,  haugh  or  holm  land,  loam,  gravelly  or 
sandy  soil,  and  till.  Of  these  different  descriptions  of  soil, 
the  three  first  are  the  most  rare,  and  the  two  last  the  most 
uecjuent.  According  to  the  map  accompanying  the  agri- 
cultural survey  of  Invcrncss-shire,  clay  only  appears  ex- 
tending in  a  very  narrow  stiipe  along  the  shores  of  tlie 
Beauly  and  Moray  firths.  Ilaugh  or  holm  is  f(jund  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Ness,  in  Glen  Urquhart,  at  Inver- 
morriston,  at  Fort  Augustus,  Loch  Oich,  on  the  river 
Lochy,  and  in  Glenspcan  ;  on  the  west  coast  at  Moidart 
and  Glenelg,  and  some  few  intervening  spots  ;  along  the 
river  Spey  in  Badcnoch,  where  it  is  most  extensive;  and 
on  the  river  Findhorn,  near  Freeburn,  and  about  the  Loch 
of  Moy,  tributary  to  it.  The  loam  is  found  at  Inverness, 
stretching  to  the  east  of  the  town,  and  irom  the  Caledo- 
nian Canal,  running  westward  to  Beauly,  along  the  edge  of 
the  clay  just  noticed.  There  is  a  small  patch  of  it  strech- 
ing  northwards  from  Boleskine  ;  Glen  Roy  is  all  loam,  and 
part  of  the  banks  of  the  river  and  lake  of  Treig,  the  north 
shore  of  Loch  Hourn,  and  the  coast  towards  Glenelg,  the 
banks  of  the  river  Nairn  above  and  below  Cantray,  and  the 
north  bank  of  the  Sjiey  from  Rothieraurchus  to  below 


Grantown,  arc  all  of  this  description  of  soil.  To  enume- 
rate the  gravelly,  samly,  or  tilly  localities,  wouki  lead  us 
beyond  the  bounds  prescribed  (ov  this  article. 

The  name  of  Inverness-shire,  is  certainly  circuitously 
derived  from  tlie  fall  of  Foyers.  We  have  already  stated, 
(see  article  Foyers,)  that  ess,  signifying  a  waterfall,  luch 
an  ess  is  the  lake  of  the  waterfall ;  whence  the  names  of 
the  river,  of  the  town,  and  lastly  uf  the  county.  Inverness- 
shire  contains  31  parishes,  eleven  of  which  belong  to  the 
Hebrides.  These  parishes  are  scattered  amongst  live  or 
six  different  presbyteries.  The  districts  into  which  tlie 
county  has  been  divided  by  public  arbitrary  usage,  are, 
Lochaber,  Moidart,  Arasaig,  South  and  North  Morrer, 
Knoidart,  Glengarry,  Glenelg,  Glenmorristcni,  Ur(|uhart, 
Slrathglass,  the  Aird,  Inverness,  Petty,  Aidersier,  Stralhe- 
ric,  the  Braes  of  Strath  Nairn,  the  Braes  of  Strudearn, 
Badcnoch,  Rothiemiirchus,  and  Stiathspey  ;  all  of  which 
arc  separately  distinguishe<l  from  one  another.  There  are 
four  sheriff-courts,  one  at  Inverness,  one  at  Fort  William, 
one  in  Sky,  and  one  in  the  Long  Island.  There  are  about 
57  freeholders  in  the  county,  who  return  one  member  to 
represent  it  in  |)arliamenl. 

Druidical  circles  are  numerous  in  the  county,  as  well  as 
those  appearances  denominated  vitiiiied  forts.  (Sec  FouTs 
ViTHiFiED.)  At  Glenelg,  in  the  Aird,  and  at  Dalchully, 
in  Badenoch,  are  the  remains  of  very  singular  ancient 
buildings,  composed  of  large  stones,  nicely  adapted  to 
each  oih'i-,  without  cement,  supposed  to  have  been  Pic- 
lish  or  Danish  alarm  posts.  The  royal  castle  of  Iiiver- 
lochy,  near  Fort  William,  had  once  a  thriving  burgh 
attached  to  it,  called,  by  some  of  the  old  historians,  the  em- 
poiium  of  Scotland.  The  castle,  now  in  ruins,  is  a  quad- 
rangiiiai'  building,  with  round  towers  at  the  angles,  the 
whole  area  included  within  the  outer  ditch  being  nearly  an 
acre  and  an  half.  The  league  between  Charles  the  Great 
of  France,  and  Achaius  king  of  Scots,  is  said  to  have  been 
signetl  here  about  the  end  of  the  eighth  century.  Urqu- 
hart casile,  once  a  royal  fort,  capable  of  containing  600 
men,  but  now  a  ruin,  stands  very  picturesquely  on  a  rocky 
point  projecting  into  Loch  Ness.  It  was  reduced  in  1303 
by  Edw;  I.  and,  in  1334,  Robert  Lauder,  the  governor, 
maintained  it  against  the  English,  then  espousing  tlie  cause 
of  Edward  Baliol.  The  castle  of  Invergany  was  burned 
in  1746  ;  its  ruins  are  situated  on  a  bold  rock,  rising  from 
the  side  of  Loch  Oich.  Besides  these,  there  are  many 
otlier  castles  of  inferior  note.  Loch  Moidart,  on  the  west 
coast,  is  famous  for  having  been  the  landing  place  of  the 
young  Pretender  in  1745;  andCuiloden  Moor,  well  known 
as  the  scene  of  his  final  defeat,  on  the  16th  April,  1746,  lies 
on  the  Hat  and  lengthened  ridge  of  a  hill  about  a  mile  from 
Inverness.  Tlie  graves  of  the  slain  are  di=iinguished  by 
rising  green  lioin  amidst  the  brown  heath.  We  are  not 
disposed  to  class  what  are  called  tlie  parallel  roads  of 
Glen  Roy,  under  the  head  of  antiquities,  as  we  conceive 
them  to  owe  their  origin  to  natural  causes.  (See  Paral- 
lel Roads ) 

The  population  of  Inverness-shire,  in  IS  I  1,  was  estimat- 
ed at  78.336  ;  it  is  much  to  be  fejred,  however,  that  it  has 
not  been  on  the  increase  sine?  that  period.  The  sheep 
firming  system,  prosecuted  with  so  much  eagerness  by 
many  of  the  great  proprietors,  particularly  by  those  on  the 
western  coast,  has  compelled  the  Ilii^-lilanders  to  emigrate 
with  tlieir  families  to  America,  in  bodies  so  considerable  as 
to  depopulate  large  districts. 

Some  of  the  great  landed  proprietors  in  this  county  are, 
the  Duke  of  Gordon,  tlie  Earl  ol  Moray,  the  Earl  ol  Sea- 
field,  Lord  M'Donald,  Lord  Cawdor,  Fraser  of  Lovat, 
M'Donald  of  Clanronald,  M-Leod  of  M'Leod,  M'Intosh  of 
M'Intosh,  M'Donell  of  Glengarry,  M'Pherson  of  Cluny, 
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Chisholni  of  Cliisholm,  Cameron  of  Lochicl,  Sec.  The  whole 
%'aluecl  rent  of  the  county,  as  fixed  by  the  commissioners  at 
Inverness  in  1601,  amounts  to  about  72,836/.  Scots. 

The  difference  wiiicii  exists  between  the  climate  and 
character  of  the  east  coast,  and  that  of  the  west,  is  produc- 
tive of  very  ditTerent  modes  of  turninj^  the  surface  to  ac- 
count. The  comparative  flatness  and  dryness  of  the  for- 
mer encourages  as^iiculture,  which  in  many  districts,  par- 
ticularly about  Invtiness,  the  Aird,  &c.  has  been  carried 
to  the  greatest  perfection.  Giain  of  all  sorts,  such  as 
wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye,  Sec.  as  well  as  pease  and  beans,  are 
raised  of  the  best  possible  quality.  The  farms  arc  in 
general  large,  the  leases  of  the  duration  of  19  years,  and 
the  tenants  respectable.  Lime  is  much  employed  as  a 
manure,  and  green  crops  are  every  wh?re  raised  with  suc- 
cess, in  these  eastern  maritime  districts  ;  and  they  are 
even  beginning;  to  be  cultivated  by  the  more  intelligent 
tenants  in  the  higher  glens.  Many  very  spirited  improve- 
ments have  been  carried  on  by  proprietors.  Mr  Bailie  of 
Dochfour  has  lately  rendered  arable  a  large  portion  of  his 
estate,  by  trenching  and  draining.  And  Mr  M'Pherson 
Grant,  of  Ballindalloch,  has  effected  a  drainage  on  his 
estate  of  Invereshie  in  Badencch,  upon  a  scale  so  great 
as  hardly  to  be  paralKled  by  the  exertions  of  any  one  in- 
dividual. We  regret  that  our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to 
give  a  detailed  account  of  an  undtrtaking  so  interesting  to 
the  rural  economist  ;  but  we  cannot  poss  it  over  without 
noticing  the  outlines  of  it.  The  subject  is  a  large,  llat, 
alluvial  deposition,  evidently  formed  by  the  river  Spey, 
which  runs  along  the  rorth  side  of  it  to  enter  Loch  Inch. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  south  side  by  the  ground  rising  from 
the  valley,  on  the  west  by  the  river  Trommie,  ihert-  join- 
ing the  Spey  at  right  argies  ;  and  on  the  east  by  a  round 
hill,  dividing  it  from  Loch  Inch.  Extending  about  three 
milts  in  length,  it  is,  at  its  greatest  breadth,  about  three 
quarters  of  a  mile,  and  contains  about  650  Scots  acres:  It 
lies  so  level  in  its  whole  extent,  that  not  above  three  or 
four  feet  of  fall  could  be  obtained.  Numerous  springs 
rising  in  the  ground  itself,  and  the  water  of  upwards  of 
ten  streams  of  different  sizes,  discharging  themselves  into 
it  from  the  hills  on  the  south,  coi.trihuled  to  render  it  a 
morass,  which,  whenever  the  Spey  oveifiowed  its  banks, 
was  converted  into  a  large  sheet  (;f  water.  A  partial  de- 
fence against  the  river  had  been  begun  at  the  junction  of 
the  Trcmmic  with  the  Spey;  but  finding  that  this  was 
quite  ir:effcctual,  Mr  Gr.mt  began,  in  ISOf,  to  carry  a 
more  substantial  embankment  from  (his  point,  all  along  the 
edge  of  the  Spey,  towards  the  junction  of  that  livei-  with 
the  lake,  where  he  united  it  to  the  north  end  of  the  round 
hill,  alrea<iy  noticed  as  existing  theic.  Bej;ini)ing  at  the 
the  lake,  he  cut  a  canal  up  through  the  opening  to  the 
south  side  of  tlie  round  hill,  and  continuing  it  up  the  south 
s.de  of  the  flat,  and  along  the  bottom  of  the  high  ground, 
he  in  this  way  intercepted  all  the  streams,  and  compelled 
them  to  flow  by  the  canal  into  the  lake,  through  a  valve 
floodgate,  so  ci  nstructed,  as  to  prevent  any  regurgitation 
I'rom  its  floods.  Draiiis  running  diagonally  from  the  em- 
bankment, and  discharging  themselves  iiito  the  canal, 
were  cut  across  vaiious  pans  of  the  level,  serving  not  only 
effectually  to  dry  it,  but  also  to  subdivide  it.  The  whole 
length  of  embankment,  following  the  sinuosities  of  the 
liver,  is  about  three  miles  and  a  half,  averaging  six  feet  in 
height,  and  thirty  feet  in  base.  The  canal  is  about  three 
miles  in  length,  and  21  feet  wide.  The  whole  expencc  of 
the  work  was  about  2300/.,  and  the  subject  is  improved 
about  300/.  per  annum.  It  is  chiifly  used  as  pasture  ;  but 
from  some  parts  of  it  there  are  cut  very  rich  crops  of  fine 
natural  hay,  chiefly  florin.  One  field  of  20  acres  has  re- 
peatedly given  upwards  of  6/.  per  acre  of  rent;   which. 


when  the  high  situation  is  considered,  is  perhaps  no  where 
equalled  in  the  kingdom.  Mr  Macpherson  of  Belleville, 
also,  has  embanked  to  a  very  considerable  extent  on  the 
north  side  of  the  river. 

On  the  west  coast,  the  agriculture  of  the  farms  consists 
in  little  more  than  tlie  culture  of  a  few  potatoes  or  a  patch 
of  barley,  on  such  small  spots  as  can  be  dug  with  the  spade; 
nor  would  the  moisture  of  the  climate  admit  of  the  secure 
harvesting  of  lar^e  crops  of  grain,  what  is  raised  being 
generally  housed  in  great  covered  barns,  having  air  holes 
through  them.  The  riches  of  this  part  of  the  county,  de- 
pend on  the  immense  flocks  of  sheep  covering  the  many 
hills,  now  required  to  constitute  the  large  farms  of  indivi- 
duals. 2000/.  or  3000/.  a-year,  is  not  an  uncommon  rent 
tor  a  single  farm,  the  extent  of  which  may  be  many  miles. 
The  hills  on  this  side  of  the  island  are  all  beautifully  green, 
and  this  fresh  hue  is  manifestly  increasing,  by  the  constant 
pasturing  of  sheep.  It  must,  therefore,  be  admitted,  that, 
however  harsh  maybe  the  measures  leading  to  a  commence- 
ment of  this  system,  it  is  unquestionably  the  mode  of  em- 
ploying the  estates  in  the  western  part  of  the  country  point- 
ed out  by  nature  as  the  best. 

The  salmon  fishings  on  the  river  Ness  let  for  1200/.  per 
annum,  and  those  of  the  other  rivers  in  a  ratio  equal  to  their 
comparative  value  :  the  fish  are  mostly  sent  to  supply  the 
London  market.  The  herring  fishery,  particularly  where 
the  fish  are  cuied  and  exported,  also  affords  a  considera- 
ble branch  of  commerce. 

Fort  George  is  situated  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
county,  on  a  low  point  stretching  into  the  Moray  Firth,  the 
passage  of  which  it  commar.ds.  It  was  begun  to  be  built 
under  the  direction  of  Guv  ral  Skinner,  by  the  orders  of 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  in  1747,  and  cost  160  000/.  in  the 
completion.  The  citadel  occupies  fifteen  English  acres. 
The  ramparts  are  washed  by  the  sea  on  three  sides,  and 
the  ditch  surrounding  the  rem.ainder  can  be  filled  at  plea- 
sure. It  is  well  supplied  with  water,  has  four  bastions,  80 
cannon,  and  contains  barracks  for  3000  men.  Though  a 
beautiful  specimen  of  fortification,  it  is  considered  defective 
as  to  position ;  and  is  particularly  assailable  from  the 
east  along  the  shore,  under  cover  of  a  sandy  bank.  Fort 
Augustus,  situated  at  the  western  end  of  Loch  Ness, 
was  built  in  1730.  It  has  the  lake  on  tlie  north,  the 
river  Tarf  on  the  south-east,  and  the  Erish  on  its  north- 
west side.  It  has  four  bastions,  and  barracks  for  400 
soldiers.  It  was  taken  by  the  rebels  in  1746,  but  was 
aftci  wards  deserted  by  ihem.  Fort  William  stands  at  the 
eastern  extremity  of  Loch  Linnhe.  It  was  oiigiiially  built 
during  Cromwell's  usurpation,  when  it  occupied  mucli 
more  ground  than  it  does  now.  It  was  rebuilt  by  King 
^Villiam  on  its  present  reduced  scale,  and  is  now  of  a  tri- 
angular form,  having  two  bastions,  15  twelve  pounderj, 
and  some  mortars.  In  1746  it  stood  a  siege  of  five  weeks, 
which  was  as  last  raised,  with  the  loss  to  the  garrison  of 
only  six  men  killed  and  four  wounded.  These  two  last 
foits  were  adapted  for  nothing  else  but  keeping  the 
undisciplined  Highlanders  in  awe.  They  may  now,  how- 
ever, be  of  some  use  as  stations,  for  those  who  are  to 
look  after  the  Caledonian  Canal,  and  to  collect  its  imposts. 
(For  an  account  of  this  great  national  work,  see  I.vlaxd 
jVavigalion  ) 

By  the  late  exertions  of  the  parliamentary  commissioners 
for  Higland  roads  and  bridges,  numerous  and  convenient 
communications  have  been  opened  between  the  different 
parts  of  this  county.  The  roads  are  all  carried  on  excel- 
lent lines,  and  executed  in  the  most  superior  and  substan- 
tial manner.  The  road  up  the  north  s»dc  of  Loch  Ness, 
cut  through  solid  rock,  is  a  grand  example  oi  what  human 
industry  can  accomplish  in  overcoming  natural  difficu.ties. 
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It  is  for  ihs  most  part  carried  alonq;  the  face  of  perpendi- 
cular prccip.cts  lianpiiii;  over  thf  lake.  An  eiuinuratioi) 
of  all  the  roads  made  in  Invcniubs-shiie  under  the  direction 
of  this  body  would  exceed  our  limits  ;  wc  must,  there- 
fore, refer  to  the  map,  accompanying  their  last  report  to 
parliament  on  this  subject  :  suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  total 
IcnRlli  of  line,  withoui  includini^  Sky,  does  not  amount  to 
less  than  282  miles  The  employment  of  such  a  number  of 
hands  as  have  been  required  to  execute  these  roads  has 
tended  in  some  measure  to  raise  the  price  of  labour  ;  but  it 
has  also  p;ivcn  a  deijrec  of  dexterity  to  the  workmen 
of  the  Highlands  not  formerly  possessed  by  them,  which 
•will  be  of  great  iuiure  benefit  to  the  country. 

NVe  intended,  under  the  present  article,  to  have  given 
an  account  ol  the  island  of  Hakbis,  and  the  other  smaller 
islands  which  belong  to  the  county  of  Inverness;  but  we 
liave  thought  it  better  to  include  the  whole  of  these  islands 
under  the  heads  of  Lkwis,  and  the  islands  connected  with 
it,  (iiiclufiing  Harris)  Sky  and  Uisr.    (t.  l.  d) 

IXVILRSION,  m  niusir,  consists  in  placing  one  of  the 
notes  of  a  consonance  either  an  octave  higher  or  lower 
than  it  is  wiittcn.or  had  l)cfore  been  considered  ;  by  which 
means,  the  comjilements  of  the  inverted  notts  to  the  octave 
arc  produced.  On  comparing  the  ratio  of  inverted  notes 
with  those  of  their  originals,  it  will  be  found,  that  one  of 
the  terms  remains  the  same,  and  the  other  term  is  either 
halved  or  doubled,     (f) 

INVOLUTION.     See  Algebra. 

JO.\N  OF  .Arc     See  Arc. 

JO.\NNlNA,  the  capital  of  Albania,  and,  next  to  Sa- 
lonika, Adrianople,  and  Widdin,  the  most  considerable 
place  in  European  Turkey-  It  is  said  to  have  been  found- 
ed by  Michael  Lucas  Sebastocrator,  and  by  the  despot 
Tho'nias,  who  conquered  Amuraih  Bi.y,  the  general  of 
Amuralh  II  ,  in  1424.  It  stands  on  the  west  bank,  and 
near  the  northern  extremity,  of  a  large  lake  ;  and  is  about 
two  miles  and  a  half  in  length,  and  in  some  places  nearly 
a  mile  in  breadth.  The  ground  on  which  it  is  built  begins 
to  rise  and  to  become  uneven  towards  the  north  and  west, 
and  a  triangular  peninsula,  jutting  into  the  lake,  and  de- 
•  fended  by  fortifications,  contains  the  residence  of  the  pasha. 
There  are  two  principal  streets,  one  running  nearly  the 
vhole  length  of  the  town,  and  the  other  cutting  it  at  right 
angles,  and  extending  to  the  fortress.  Many  of  the  houses 
are  large  and  well  built.  The  bazar,  or  the  street  inha- 
bited by  tradesmen,  is  well  furnished  with  shops  of  a 
bhewy  appearance  ;  and  the  bizestein,  or  covered  bazar,  is 
of  considerable  size.  There  is  a  summer  residence  of  the 
vizier  in  the  suburbs,  at  the  north-west  end  of  the  town, 
built  in  the  form  of  a  pavilion,  in  a  very  superior  style  ; 
containing  a  large  saloon,  floored  with  marble,  and  situated 
in  the  midst  of  a  garden,  which  is  filled  with  the  fruit-trees 
of  the  countiy,  but  otherwise  in  a  wild  and  tangled  state. 

The  first  view  of  Joannina,  on  the  road  from  Arta,  is  ex- 
tremely beautiful.  The  houses,  domes,  and  minarets,  ap- 
pear glittering  through  groves  of  orange,  lemon,  and 
cypress  trees  ;  and  the  lake  spreads  its  smooth  expanse  at 
the  foot  of  the  city,  while  the  mountains  rise  abruptly 
from  its  banks.  The  lake  is  about  10  or  12  miles  in 
length,  and  three  in  breadth,  stretching  from  north-west  to 
south  south-east,  and  containing  two  woody  islands,  one  of 
which,  towards  the  south,  is  of  considerable  size.  On  the 
western  side  of  the  lake  arc  seen  a  beautiful  verdant  plain, 
the  whole  line  of  the  town,  and  a  long  succession  of  groves 
and  gardens;  and,  on  the  north  and  east,  a  chain  of  lofty 
mountains,  one  range  of  which,  running  from  north  to 
south,  called  Tomorh,  is  the  ancient  Tomasus,  and  ano- 
ther, from  north  to  soui:i-';jst,  called  Mtizovo,  is  the 
ancient  Pindus,  dividing  that  part  of  Albania  from  the 
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plains  of  Thessaly.  The  southern  extremity  of  the  lake 
extends  into  a  hilly  country,  and  forms  at  last  a  small  river, 
wnich  dis.ippears  for  a  few  miles  before  it  reaches  the 
niarsh  on  the  b.mks  of  tlic  gulpli  of  Arta  ;  and  hence,  by 
some  geographers,  has  been  improperly  styled  the  ancient 
Acheron,  which  did  not  flow  into  the  Ambracian,  but  the 
Tlicsprntian  Gulph. 

The  population  of  Joannina  is  computed  at  the  lowest  tc 
be  35  000,  of  which  one-tenth  are  Mahometans,  and  the 
remainder  Christians,  with  a  few  Jews.  The  Greek  citi- 
zens are  considered  as  a  distinct  race  from  the  inhabitants 
of  the  adjacent  country,  and  are  supposed  to  be  descended 
from  ancient  settlers  who  had  retired  from  Peloponnesus. 
They  are  reitiarkably  industrious,  and  excel  in  works  of 
embroidery.  Except  the  priests,  and  a  few  persons  em- 
ployed by  the  pasha,  they  are  all  engaged  in  trade  ;  and 
many  of  them  have  spent  three  or  four  years  in  the  mer- 
cantile houses  of  Trieste,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Vienna,  and 
Venice.  They  are,  in  general,  well  acquainted  with  the 
manners  and  languages  of  Christendom;  and  the  town  al- 
together affords  a  very  safe  and  agreeable  residence  to 
travellers.  Tlie  inhabitants  are  subject  to  tertian  fevers 
during  the  spring  and  atitumn  seasons,  which  has  been 
ascribed  to  the  vicinity  of  the  lake;  and  the  islands  in  the 
lake  are  said  to  be  visited  with  earthquakes,  especially  in 
the  month  of  October. 

The  aimual  revenue,  drawn  from  the  city  by  the  pasha, 
is  said  to  be  250,000  piastres.  A  fair  is  held  once  a-year 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  city,  and  continues  for  the 
space  of  a  fortnight.  On  that  o;.casion,  all  the  tradesmen 
in  the  city  are  obliged  to  shut  their  shops,  and  to  erect 
booths  in  the  fair,  resembling  those  of  England,  which  are 
regularly  arranged  like  streets,  and  thus  aflTord  a  full  view 
of  the  merchandise  of  the  place.  There  are  caps  from 
Trieste,  Leghorn,  and  Genoa;  knives,  sword-blades,  gun- 
barrels,  glass  and  paper  from  Venice;  some  coffee  and 
sugar  from  Trieste ;  gold  and  silver  thread  from  Vienna. 
But  the  chief  articles  of  importation  are  French  and  Ger- 
man cloths  from  Leipsic,  which  are  purchased  by  all  the 
richer  Greeks  and  Turks  of  the  neighbouring  countries 
for  winter  robes  and  pelisses.  English  cloth  is  the  most 
Cbteen)ed,  but  is  seldom  met  with,  on  account  of  its  high 
price;  and  the  best  of  what  is  sold  at  the  fair  of  Joannina 
is  not  equal  to  the  worst  of  English  fabric.  The  articles 
of  exportation  are,  oil,  wool,  corn,  and  tobacco  for  Naples, 
and  the  ports  of  the  Adriatic;  spun  cottons  for  the  plains 
of  Tiiccola  ;  stocks  of  guns  and  pistols,  embroidered  vel- 
vets, stuffs,  and  cloths,  for  the  inland  consumption  of  Alba- 
nia and  Romelia.  Large  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats,  and 
droves  of  cattle  and  horses,  from  the  hills  of  Albania,  are 
collected  also  at  this  fair,  and  sold  for  the  Ionian  Islands. 
The  balance  of  trade  is  in  favour  of  Joannina,  and  is  paid  in 
Venetian  sequins.  See  Hobhouse's  Tour  in  jilbania,  and 
H  ■HhikI's  Travels  in  Greece.     (9) 

IODINE  This  word  is  of  Greek  etymology,  and 
signifies  a  violet  colour.  It  his  been  recently  introduced 
into  the  French  and  English  languages,  for  the  purpose 
of  being  applied  as  a  name  for  a  chemical  substdnce  re- 
cently discovered.  The  description  uf  that  substance  and 
its  properties  will  now  hol4  a  prominent  place  in  all 
systems  of  chemistry;  but  it  is  one  with  which  ihe  sci- 
ence has  been  enriched  since  our  article  Chemistry  was 
published.  What  applications  it  may  admit  of  in  the  use- 
ful arts  we  do  not  as  yet  know  ;  but  those  properties  winch 
it  has  been  found  to  possess  rendir  it  exiremelv  interest- 
ing to  chemistry  as  a  science,  by  affording  scopi  for  ex- 
perimental investigation  and  scientific  reasoning;  audit 
so  happens  that  it  gives  an  additional  impi.rtan  e,  by  its 
curious  analogies,  to  some  of  those  doctrines  which  have 
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been  in  modern  times  most  keenly  contested,  and  in  which 
the  contending  parlies,  with  all  the  advantatjcs  of  patient 
experiment  and  consummate  acumen,  aided  by  the  zeal 
which  a  certain  degree  of  opposition  ol  opinion  excitts, 
have  scarcely  been  able  to  devise  experiments  of  a  de- 
cisive kind. 

The  discoverer  of  iodine  was  M.  Courtois,  a  manufac- 
turer of  niire  in  Paris,  wliose  attention  was  directed  to  the 
subject,  in  consequence  of  a  corrosion  to  which  the  metal- 
lic vessels  employed  in  the  process  lor  procuring  soda 
from  the  ashes  of  sea-weeds  were  liable,  the  cause  of 
which  he  invesiigattd,  and  in  the  investigation  discovered 
this  sul)stance.  The  leading  investigators  of  i's  chemical 
properties  have  been  M.  Gay-Lussac  and  Sir  Humphry 
Davy  ;  both  of  whom  have  mingled  their  experimental 
inquiries  with  their  views  of  the  more  recondite  laws  of 
chemical  change.  In  the  present  article,  it  is  our  inten- 
tion to  give  a  plain  and  perspicuous  account  of  the  leading 
facts,  without  omitting  to  notice  the  most  important  and 
least  intricate  of  the  arguments  connected  with  them. 

M.  Courtois  discovered  iodine  in  the  year  1811;  and 
the  discovery  was  announced  to  the  Insiiiute  by  M.  Clem- 
ent about  two  years  after,  viz.  on  the  29th  of  November 
1813.  The  chief  reason  of  this  long  delay  seems  to  have 
been,  that  tl;e6e  two  gentlemen  had  wished  to  ascertain 
previously  the  quiilities  of  this  new  substance,  but  had 
been  prt  vented  by  the  attention  which  their  other  pursuits 
demanded,  from  executing  their  design  so  speedily  or  so 
extensively  as  they  hoped. 

This  substance  is  procured  from  kelp  in  the  following 
manner.  The  kelp  is  treated  with  hot  water  till  all  its 
soluble  parts  are  dissolved.  The  solution  is  then  evapo- 
rated, and  from  the  dry  salt  the  substance  in  question  is 
separated  by  sulphuric  acid.  The  salt  is  put  in  a  tubula- 
ted retort,  deep,  but  not  large.  The  beak  of  the  retort, 
which  ouuht  to  be  short,  is  introduced  into  a  l^rge  globular 
glass  receiver,  wiiich  has  an  opening  to  allow  the  air  to 
escape.  Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is  poured  on  the 
salt,  through  the  opt  ning,  which  is  then  closed  v;ith  a  stop- 
per. An  active  effervescence  ensues,  and  a  viulet-colour- 
ed  gas  is  driven  off.  which  crystallizes  on  the  inside  of  the 
receiver.  This  is  the  iodine.  W'lien  raised  to  its  vapo- 
rific  point  of  temperature,  it  is  a  violet  coloured  gas.  Be- 
low that  point,  it  has  the  form  of  brownish  black  shining 
plates. 

It  was  at  first  erroneously  reported  that  the  iodine  was 
obtained  from  the  insoluble  parts  of  kelp.  It  cannot  be 
obtained  from  pounded  kelp  The  solution  and  crystalli- 
zation seem  to  be  indispensable  pre-rcquisites  to  the  ope- 
ration. 

The  following  method,  recommended  by  Dr.  AVollas- 
lon,  yields  it  more  abundantly,  .\ftcr  concentrating  the 
aqueous  solution  of  the  soluble  parts  of  kelp,  and  separat- 
ing from  it  all  the  crystals  that  can  be  obtained,  the  rc- 
maihing  litjuid  is  to  be  poured  into  a  clean  vessel,  and  mix- 
ed with  an  excess  of  sulphuric  acid.  This  is  boiled  for 
some  lime,  during  which  process  sulphur  is  precipitated. 
End  muriatic  acid  is  driven  off.  The  clear  liquid  is  then 
dt  caned  off,  and  strained  through  wool  It  is  next  put 
into  a  small  flask,  with  a  quantity  of  black  oxide  of  man- 
garese,  equal  to  that  of  the  sulphuric  acid  first  employed. 
A  glass  tube,  closed  at  one  end,  is  fixed  to  the  top  of  the 
flask,  and  heat  applied  to  the  bottom.  The  iodine  is  sub- 
limed and  crystallized  wiihin  the  tube.  Sonper's  black 
ashes  yield  it  in  large  quantity. 

This  substance  has  all  tlie  interest  of  a  newly  discovered 
gas,  and  derives  a  further  interest  from  being  the  second 
coloured  gas  known  in  chemistry  ;  colour  being  a  proper- 
ty possessed  by  none  previously   known,  excepting  the 


oxymuriatic  or  chlorine  gas.  A  volume  of  it  of  con^dera- 
ble  diameter  exhioiis  a  beauiUul  and  rich  violet  appear- 
ance. "^ 

In  the  solid  state,  it  has  the  form  of  flat  octahedral  crys- 
tals, the  axes  of  which  are  in  the  proportion  of  iwo,  three, 
and  four.  The  form  which  most  frequently  appears  in  a 
section  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  greatest  and  smallest 
axis  is  a  rhombic  plate,  bevelled  at  each  of  its  edges  by 
two  narrow  planes,  inclined  to  one  another  at  an  angle  of 
about  120". 

According  to  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Brewster,  iodine 
possesses  the  property  of  polarizing,  in  two  opposite 
planes,  the  light  which  it  reflects,  a  properly  which  is  pe- 
culiar to  metallic  bodies. 

Its  fusing  temperature,  when  pure,  is  225°,  and  it  is  vo- 
talized  at  317°  or  356°;  though  it  may  be  distilled  over 
with  water  at  212°.  Its  odour  resembles  that  of  oxymu- 
riatic gas,  though  weaker.  It  is  sott  and  friable,  and  may 
be  rubbed  into  a  fine  powder.  Its  taste  is  acrid,  and  its 
action  on  the  stomach  poisonous.  It  gives  a  deep,  brown 
stain  to  the  skin,  which,  however,  is  soon  removed.  Like 
the  oxymuriatic  acid,  it  destroys  vegetable  colours,  though 
with  less  energy.  It  is  soluble  in  4000  times  its  weight 
of  water,  and  communicates  to  it  an  orange  yellow  colour. 
Its  specific  gravity  at  62J"  is  4.948. 

Iodine  is  not  combusiible,  and  cannot  be  made  to  com- 
bine by  any  direct  method,  with  oxygen. 

It  has  the  property  of  combining  with  almost  all  the 
metals.  In  this,  and  some  other  properties,  it  resembles 
the  oxymuriatic  or  chlorine  gas;  but  much  less  heat  is 
evolved  than  by  the  combination  of  the  metal  with  this  last- 
n  entioned  substance.  One  probable  reason  ol  this  is, that 
iodine  is  previously  in  a  solid  state.  From  this  property, 
however.  Dr.  Thomson  classes  it  with  chlorine  and  oxy« 
gen,  under  the  title  of  supporters  of  combustion.  In  this 
particular,  it  is  to  be  observed,  it  also  resembles  sulphur, 
which  combines  with  metals  with  an  evolution  of  caloric. 

Potassium,  during  its   union  with  iodine,  emits  a   pale 
blue  flame     The  result  of  the  union  is  a  while  compound, 
fusible  at  a  red  heat,  soluble   in  water,  of  an  acrid  taste, 
and  re-yielding  the  iodine  when  treated  with   sulphuric  , 
acid. 

With  iron,  mercury,  tin,  zinc,  and  lead,  it  forms  com- 
pounds, fusible  at  a  moderate  heat, and  generally  of  bright 
colours.  Most  of  these  are  capable  of  forming  com- 
pounds with  potass,  from  which  sulphuric  acid  evolves  the 
iodine. 

Under  water,  zinc  and  iodine  combine  on  the  applica- 
tion of  a  moderate  heat.  100  parts  of  iodine  combine  with 
about  26. 2^5  of  the  metals.  These  metallic  compounds 
are  called  iodureis.  Iron  is  acted  on  in  the  same  manner. 
The  ioduret  of  iron  is  brown,  and  fusible  at  a  red  heat. 
Its  solution  in  water  is  of  a  light  green,  like  the  muriate, 
or  what  (i;:y-Lussac  called  the  chloruret  of  iron,  from 
supposing  ihat  it  is  not  a  combination  of  a  metallic  oxide 
with  muriatic  acid,  but  of  the  pure  metal  with  chlorine. 

The  ioduret  of  tin  is  very  fusible.  ^Vhcn  in  powder  it 
has  a  dark  orange  colour.  It  was  found  by  Sir  H.  Davy  to 
possess  the  characters  of  an  acid.  It  combined  with  the 
alkalies  without  deposi  ing  any  oxide.  The  ioduret  of 
antimony  is,  like  the  preceding,  fusible,  and  resembles  it 
when  in  the  slate  of  powder.  The  iodurets  of  lead,  cop- 
per, bismuth,  silver,  and  mercury,  are  insoluble  in  water, 
a  property  in  which  they  differ  from  those  of  the  more  oxi- 
dable  metals. 

There  are  two  iodurets  of  mercury,  the  yellow  and  the 
red,  depending  on  diff'erences  of  proportion  in  the  com- 
binations. Tlie  yellow  ioduret  contains  one  half  less  io- 
dine than  the  red. 
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The  iodurcis  of  the  metals  arc  decomposed  by  chlorine, 
which  uiutcs  with  the  metals,  and  cxpeU  the  lodme.  VVlieu 
ioduret  of  potassium  is  htalcd  in  contact  with  chlorine, 
chloiutxt  of  potassium  (  he  substance  called  muriate  ot 
notubs)  is  formed,  the  violet  gas  appears,  but  soon  uiiitys 
with  chlorine,  and  they  form  oy  their  uiuon  a  peculiar  acid 
compound  ;  but  towards  tiie  end  ol  the  process, as  llie  pro- 
portion of  clilorine  diminishes,  the  vioiei  coloured  ijas 
atain  appears.  Ioduret  of  silver  gives  similar  phenomena. 
Iodine,  l..,wever,  appears  to  possess  a  sLonger  attraction 
for  most  of  the  metals  than  oxygen. 

Charcoal  has  no  action  on  iodine,  either  at  high  or  low 
lempeiaiuies. 

With  sulphur,  iodine  forms  a  weak  compound  ol  a  grey- 
ish black  colour,  ra.liated  like  sulphurcl  oi  antimony,  and 
iodine  is  separated  from  it  when  distilled  with  water. 

With  phosphorus  it  combines  in  dilTereni  propoi  tions 
with  the  oisengagcment  of  heat  without  light.  One  part 
of  phosphorus  and  eight  of  iodine  form  a  compound  ot  a 
red  orange  brown  colour,  fusible  about  21-'°,  and  volatile, 
at  a  higher  temperature. 

With  16  parts  of  iodine  to  I  ot  pliosphorus,  a  greyish 
black  crystallized  compound  is  tormtd,  fusible  at  84°. 
With  24  pans  a  black  compound  is  oulained,  partially  lu- 
sibleal  I15^  . 

The  iocUircts  of  phosphorus  exhale,  when  moistened, 
acid  vapours.  Thrse  are  an  acid  sujsiance,  bearing  the 
s.\me  relation  to  iodine  ihat  muii.itic  acid  dues  to  chlorine  ; 
and  those  who  still  maiiaain  tliai  chloiiiie  is  a  compound 
of  muriatic  acid  with  oxygen,  i.iid  ihat  muriatic  acid  isob- 
tai  led  from  it  by  separating  the  oxygen,  may  considi;r  io- 
dine as  a  compound  containing  oxygen,  and  tne  acid  pro- 
duced Irom  it  as  comparatively  a  simple  substance,  bein^ 
deprived  of  the  oxygen  contained  in  the  iodine.  But  in 
tliis  case,  as  in  the  former,  the  presence  of  liydrogi:n  is 
essential  to  the  formation  of  acid  Irom  the  alleged  com- 
pound. This  most  commonly  happens  from  the  presence 
of  water  ;  and  for  this,  among  other  reasons,  Ciay-Lussac 
and  Sir  H  Davy  consider  the  chemical  change  induced  as 
consisting  in  the  union  of  a  simple  subst  nice,  chloiine  in 
the  one  case,  ami  iodine  in  tlic  other,  with  hydrogen. 
'Though  fully  aware  of  the  dilliculty  of  deciding  this  ques- 
tion in  the  present  state  of  science,  we  shall  adopt  the 
phraseology  and  nomenclature  which  depend  on  the  latter 
of  these  theories,  and  which  are  in  contormity  with  tlie 
doctrines  of  chlorine  and  muriatic  acid,  as  stated  in  our 
article  Chemistuy.  We  shall  keep  in  view  that  an  acid 
is  obtained  from  iodine  by  combining  ii  with  hydrogen, 
and  this  we  shall  call  the  hydriodic  acid  This  indeed  is 
a  matter  of  fact,  whether  iodine  is  regarded  as  a  simple  or 
a  compound  body. 

Hydrogen,  whether  dry  or  moist,  has  no  action  on  iodine 
at  the  ordinary  temperature  ;  but  when  a  mixture  of  it 
with  iodine  is  exposed  to  a  red  heal  in  a  tube,  they  unite, 
and  hydriodic  acid  is  produced,  which  shews  its  presence 
by  giving  a  reddish  brown  colour  to  water.  The  cause 
of  this  colour  will  afterwards  appear.  In  tliis  process,  100 
parts  of  iodine  absorb  only  .849  by  weight  of  hydrogen. 

Hydriodic  acid  is  produced  most  easily  by  means  of  io- 
duret of  phosphorus.  In  order  to  procure  it  free  from  any 
admixture  of  pliosphurelted  hydrogen,  it  is  necessary  to 
employ  a  compound  in  which  the  phosphorus  does  not  ex- 
ceed a  ninth  part  This  ioduret  was.  in  the  experiments 
of  Gay-Lussac,  moistened  with  pure  water,  or,  what  is 
better,  water  containing  some  hydriodic  acid  previously 
formed.  Another  method  is  to  put  the  iodine  into  a  small 
tube,  which  is  then  to  be  reversed  in  mercury,  and  the 
air  expelled  from  it,  by  introducing  a  glass  rod  which 
nearly  fills  it ;   after  which  the  phosphorus  is  brought  in 


contact  with  the  iodine,  hy  being  made  to  rise  through  the 
mercury  ;  tiic  substances  immediately  combine,  and  tlie 
hydriodic  gas  is  disengaged,  and  may  be  collected,  by 
putting  the  open  extremity  ot  the  tube  under  a  glass  jar 
standing  in  the  mercury.  The  gas,  however,  begins  to 
be  decomposed  as  soon  as  it  comes  in  contact  with  the 
mercury.  The  iodine  combines  with  tiie  nicrcurv,  form- 
ing a  grtenisii  yellow  ioduret.  IJy  agitating  the  imi'cury, 
this  dccompobilion  may  be  made  to  extend  to  the  wnolc 
gas  present,  and  a  volume  ot  liydrogen  is  left  exactly  eqn.il 
to  one  half  of  ihe  hydriodic  gas.  The  contact  of  zinc  and 
potassium  produces  the  s.iine  result. 

Hydriodic  acid  gas  is  colourless,  and  has  an  odour  simi- 
lar to  that  of  muriatic  acid.  lis  tasie  is  intensely  arid.  It 
saturates  its  own  bulk  of  ammoniacal  gas.  Chlorine  de- 
prives it  (if  its  hydrogen,  and  reduces  it  to  the  state  of  io- 
dine, while  itself  assuaies  the  form  of muriaiicacid.  This 
acid  is  denominated  by  Gay-Lussac  hydrochloric,  being 
lormed  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen,  and  tiiis  name  represents 
the  analogy  subsisting  between  it  and  the  hydriolic.  The 
specilic  gravity  of  livilriodic  gas  is  to  that  of  air  as  4  MS 
to  IliOCi.  Iodine  and  hydrogen  combine  in  eqiMl  volumes 
to  produce  this  gas,  and,  as  the  vapour  of  iodine  is  the 
heaviest  we  are  acqn.iinted  with,  being  to  lliut  of  oxygen 
as  15.621  to  l,and  lo  that  of  liydrogen  as  I  IT. 71  lo  I,  it 
does  not  take  one  hnndi'eth  part  ol  its  weight  of  the  latter 
gas  to  be  converted  into  an  acid.  On  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject, G.iyLussiC  lakes  occasion  to  ilKlstiate  his  prim  ipic 
on  the  ratio  ol  saturation,  as  being  determined  by  the  ik- 
lative  densities  of  b(;dies  in  the  state  of  vapour.  The 
tacts,  as  a|)|)lied  to  ihe  wellkn  nvn  gaseous  suljstances, 
were  first  pointed  out  by  that  philosopher,  and  the  doc- 
trine extended  by  him  to  all  other  bodies,  though  of  course 
it  can  only  be  dclcrmined  with  regard  to  those  which  we 
find  cajiablc  of  being  raised  to  the  state  of  vapour  in  our 
expel  imenis,  and  not  to  all  of  these,  as  the  high  tempera- 
ture at  wliich  many  of  them  are  volatilized  renders  all 
manipulations  on  their  vapour,  lor  the  purpose  of  asccr- 
tainin,.^  tiieir  specific  gravity,  unmanageable. 

Hydriodic  gas  is  p  irtly  decomposed  by  a  red  heat.  By 
the  presence  of  oxygen,  tiie  decomposition  is  rendered 
more  lajjid  and  complete,  and  water  and  iodine  are  the 
products. 

Hydriodic  gas  has  a  very  strong  attraction  for  water;  a 
very  large  quantity  of  the  gas  is  absorbed  by  a  very  small 
quantity  of  waier,  imparting  to  it  a  great  increase  of  den- 
siiy,  and  the  solu'.ion  when  stro'ig  is  smuaking  The  most 
convenient  way  of  obtaining  this  acid  in  a  liquid  stale  is,  to 
dissolve  ioduret  of  phosphorus  in  water.  Part  of  the  water 
is  decomposed,  the  hydrogen  forming  hydriodic  acid,  and 
the  oxygen  a  poition  of  phosphorous  acid.  When  heat  is 
applied,  the  two  acids  aie  separated.  Another  and  an 
easier  method  is,  lo  pass  sulphureted  hydrogen  through 
water  containing  iodine.  The  hydrogen  goes  to  form  the 
acid  required,  and  the  sulphur  is  precipitated  Heat  is 
then  applied  to  drive  ofTthe  excess  of  sulphureted  hydro- 
gen, and  a  colourless  hydriodic  acid  is  procured,  from 
which  the  sulpliur  precipitated  to  the  bottom  of  ihe  vessel 
may  be  decanted  off.  This  acid,  like  the  sulphuric,  may 
be  concentrated  by  evaporation,  and,  till  it  is  raised  to 
257",  the  vapour  which  it  loses  is  almost  pure  water  While 
under  this  temperature,  therefore,  it  may  be  evaporated  in 
an  open  vessel,  or  the  liquid  which  distils  over  may  be 
thrown  away.  When  raised  to  this  temperature,  it  gives 
over  an  abundant  quantity  of  acid,  and  it  does  not  admit  of 
being  heated  above  2fi2|^  under  the  common  atmosphe- 
ric pressure.  This  is  the  boiling  point  of  the  acid  ;  and, 
being  comparatively  high  it  prevents  it  from  being  disen- 
gaged from  any  neutralizing  base  by  the  volatile  acids. 
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When  distilled,  or  even  simply  exposed  lo  the  air,  it 
assumes  a  brownisli-red  colour,  from  a  partial  decompoai- 
tion  by  the  contact  of  oxygenous  gas,  which  forms  water 
with  its  hydrogen  ;  and  the  iodine,  which  is  then  evolved, 
combines  with  the  liquid  acid.  This  change  is  assisted 
by  light  and  heat.  The  property  of  absorbing  and  dis- 
solving iodine  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  that  belong  to 
this  acid,  and  the  iodine  is  not  capable  of  being  driven  off 
from  it  by  heat,  as  it  may  from  a  simple  solution  in  waier. 

Hydriodic  acid  is  rapidly  decomposed  by  sulphuric  and 
nitric  acid,  and  by  chlorine,  which  seize  on  its  hydrogen, 
and  the  iodine  is  either  precipitated  in  brown  crystals,  or 
exhales  in  purple  vapours.  Chlorine  is  a  delicate  test  of 
this  acid,  as  the  purple  vapours  instantly  appear  when  it  is 
dropped  into  any  soluiion  which  contains  it ;  but  they  are 
speedily  re-dissolved  by  the  acid,  and  therefore  the  chlo- 
rine must  be  cauiiously  added.  Wlien  heated  with  black 
oxide  of  manganese  it  affords  iodine,  and  an  hydriodatc  of 
the  metal.  With  red  oxide  of  lead  it  affords  iodine  and  an 
ioduret  of  the  metal,  the  oxygen  of  the  oxide  going  to  form 
an  additional  quantity  of  water. 

Before  we  proceed  farther,  it  may  be  proper  to  state  the 
meaning  of  some  terms  connected  wiih  this  suliject.  Io- 
dine and  hydriodic  acid  have  been  explained.  The  com- 
pounds of  the  acid,  with  neutralizing  bases,  are  called  hij- 
driodatea.  Iodine,  as  we  shall  find,  may  be  combined  with 
oxygen,  and  the  compound  possesses  acid  properties. 
This  acid  is  called  by  Gay-Lussac  the  iodic,  and  the  com- 
pounds which  it  forms  by  uniting  with  neutralizing  bases, 
he  calls  iodates.  Dr.  Murray  calls  this  acid  the  oxiodic, 
and  its  compounds  oxiodates.  We  shall  adopt  these  last 
terms,  as  well  fitted  to  keep  the  facts  in  mind,  and  capa- 
ble of  being  adapted  to  any  theory. 

The  combination  of  iodine  with  azote  cannot  be  produ- 
ced by  direct  experiment.  lodure'  of  ammonia  must  be 
first  formed.  We  shall  therelore  describe  the  phenomena 
which  iodine  exhibits  with  ammonia,  previously  to  the 
consideration  ot  the  other  alkalis.  It  differs  from  these 
others  by  not  containing  oxygen,  a  circumstance  which 
materially  affects  the  characteristic  results  of  the  chemical 
changes.  When  ammoniacal  gas  is  passed  over  iodine, 
a  viscid  shining  liquid  is  immediately  formed,  of  a  brown- 
ish-black colour,  which,  in  proportion  as  it  is  saturated 
will'  ammonia,  loses  its  lustre  and  viscosity.  This  is  an 
ioduret  of  ammonia.  When  dissolved  in  water,  the  hydro- 
gen of  the  ammonia  unites  with  one  portion  of  the  iodine 
to  form  hydriodic  acid,  and  its  azoie  unites  with  another, 
to  form  an  ioduret  of  azote.  Or  this  substance  may  be 
obiaitiid  directly,  by  putting  iodine  in  fine  powder  into  an 
aqueous  solu'ion  of  ammonia.  This  ioduret  is  pulverulent, 
and  of  a  brownish-black  colour.  It  detonates  from  the 
sm.Uest  shock  and  from  heat.  The  flame  is  of  a  feeble  vio- 
let colour.  When  delicately  prepared,  it  sometimes  de- 
tonates spontaneously.  When  this  compound  is  put  in 
potash,  the  azote  .s  disengaged,  and  the  same  products 
ai  c  obtained  as  when  iodine  is  brought  in  contact  with  that 
alkali 

Iodine  undergoes  no  change  on  the  contact  of  gaseous 
sulpiiurous  acid  ;  but,  when  the  acid  is  dissolved  in  water, 
past  of  the  water  is  decomposed  Its  oxygen  converts 
the  sulphurous  into  sulphuric  acid,  and  its  hydrogen  the 
iodine  into  hydriodic.  These  cannot  be  separated  by  heat, 
forthe  temperature  which  volatilizes  hydriodic  acid  decom- 
poses, under  these  circumstances,  the  sulphuric,  repro- 
duiingthe  original  sulphurous  arid  and  the  iodine.  While 
the  liquid  is  distilled  over,  these  arc  the  two  ingredients, 
and  it  is  coloured  by  the  iodine  ;  but,  when  cooled  in  the 
rec'.iver,  it  resumes  the  state  of  sulphuric  and  hydriodic 
acids  in  limpid  mixture. 
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Ihc  action  of  lodmc  on  the  oxides  takes  place  both 
with  and  wunout  the  presence  of  water,  but  exhibits  dif- 
ferent phenomena,  according  to  this  difference  of  crcura- 
stances.  When  brought  in  contact  with  the  oxide  of  pot- 
assium produced  by  combustion,  it  combines  wiih  the  not- 
assium  to  form  an  ioduret,  and  the  oxygen  is  disengasred 

liar)tes,  strontites,  and  lime,  unite  with  iodine,  without 
the  evolution  of  any  gas.  The  oxides  of  zinc  and  iron  un- 
dergo no  change.  The  iodurets  of  barytes,  strontites, 
and  lime,  show  strong  alkaline  properties  when  dissolved 
m  water,  and  are  considered  by  Gay-Lussac  as  subiodu- 
rets. 

When  iodine  and  oxides  are  made  to  act  on  one  another 
m  contact  with  water,  the  water  is  decomposed,  its  hydro- 
gen  forms  hydriodic  acid  with  a  portion  of  the  iodine,  and 
us  oxygen  combines  with  another  portion  lo  form  oxiodic 
acid.  This  takes  place  with  potass,  soda,  barytes,  stron- 
tites, lime,  and  magnesia. 

Iodine,  when  made  to  act  on  a  concentrated  solution  of 
potass,  IS  rapidly  dissolved,  and  forms,  as  one  of  the  re- 
sults, a  granular  white  precipitate,  which  is  shown  to  con- 
sist ot  oxiodic  acid,  combining  to  form  an  oxiodatc  with 
potass  ;    for  this  substance  deflagrates  on  burning  coals 
like    nitre,  giving  out  oxygen,  and  becoming  ioduret  of 
potass.     The  solution  consists  of  hydriodate  of  potass,  con- 
taining iodine.     It  is  of  an  orange  yellow,  but,  when  satu- 
rated with  iodine,  it  is  of  a  deep  reddish-brown.     When 
it  is  evaporated,  and  heated  to  redness,  an  ioduret  of  pot- 
assium is  formed.     In  the  first  part  of  this  process,   the 
oxygen,  according  to  Sir  H.  Davy,  is  expelled  from  one 
part  of  the  potass,  to  form  the  ioduret  ol  potassium,  and  is 
united  to  another  to  form  the  oxiodate  of  potass.   But  Gay- 
Lussac's  view  of  it,  that  water  is  decomposed,  its  oxygen 
serving  to  form  the  oxiodate,  and  its  hydrogen  the  hydri- 
odate, seems  more  completely  conformable  to  the  facts. 
Sir  H.   Davy,  from  his  first  experiments,  conceived  that 
iodine  formed  substances  analogous  to  alkalis,  by  combin- 
ing with   the  alkaline  metalloids;  for  the  compound  pro- 
duced by  its  action  on  solution  of  potass,  even  when  it  was 
in  great  excess,  reddened  turmeric  paper,  and  rendered 
the  colouring  matter  of  violets  green;  but  he  afterwards 
found  that  this  was  owing  to  a  small  qumiity  of  supercar- 
bonate  of  potass  which  existed  in  the  hydrate  ;  and  when 
the  compound  is  treated  with  hydriodic  atid,  and  heated  to 
redness,  so  as  to  produce  an  ioduret,  it  loses  this  property, 
and  acquires  the  taste   of  a  neutral  ratlier  than  an  alkali. 
Concentrated  soda  produces  similar  phenomena;  a  dcQa- 
grating  oxiodate  is  precipitated,  and  a  hydriodate  retained 
in  solution.     The  case  is  the  same  with  barytts,  lime,  and 
strontites,  and  their  oxiodates  have  little  solubility.   Hence 
these  salts  are  obtained  in  a  state  of  considerable  purity. 

When  peroxide  of  mercury  is  exposed  to  a  heat  between 
140°  and212°  m  waterand  iodine,  a  super-oxiodate  of  mer- 
cury is  lormcd,  which  is  held  in  solution,  and  an  oxiodate 
which  is  insoluble,  and  remains  mixed  with  the  red  iodu- 
ret, which  is  at  the  same  time  formed. 

The  oxiodic  acid,  in  order  that  its  properties  may  be 
ascertained,  ought  to  be  obtained  in  a  slate  of  separation 
from  the  bases  with  which  it  is  combined  in  its  formation. 
For  this  purpose  Gay-Lussac  adopted  the  following  pro- 
cess :  Upon  oxiodate  of  barytes,  he  poured  sulphuric  acid, 
diluted  with  twice  its  own  quantity  of  water,  and  heated 
the  mixture.  The  oxiodic  acid  in  this  case,  according  to 
him.  abandoned  its  earthy  base,  and  combined  with  the 
water.  A  small  quantity  of  the  sulphuric  acid  continued 
mixed  with  it,  in  consequence  of  the  strong  affinity  of  ox- 
iodic acid  for  barytes.  Sir  H.  Davy,  however,  found  reason 
to  be  dissatisfied-with  these  results,  as  disguising  the  real 
properties  of  this  compound  :  and  he  succeeded  in  produc- 
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ing  one  in  a  pure  siato,  by  bringing  together  iodine  and 
cuchlorine,(hyptroxymuriaiic  acid,;  in  the  form  ol  gas,  at 
the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  atmosphere.  The  result- 
ing compound,  when  the  other  ingredients  were  driven  off 
by  heat,  was  a  white  scmitransparent  solid,  of  an  astrin- 
gent and  acid  taste,  and  sufficiently  heavy  to  sink  m  sul- 
phui  ic  acid  It  is  deliquescent :  its  aqueous  solution  may 
he  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  a  syrup,  and,  by  the 
continuance  of  heat,  may  be  reduced  to  the  original  solid 
compuund.  It  delouiates  when  heated  in  mixture  with  in- 
flammable substanLCs.  The  oxiodic  acid  obtained  by  Gay- 
Lussac  differed  from  this,  by  containing  a  portion  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  which  prevented  that  chemist  from  being  able 
lo  procure  it  in  a  solid  form,  and  led  him  to  believe  that 
waicr  was  essential  to  its  constitution.  This  acid  cannot 
be  procured  by  the  direct  union  of  iodine  with  oxygenous 

gas. 

Dry  iodine,  when  presented  to  chlorine  gas,  rapidly  ab- 
sorbs it  in  a  quantity  less  than  one-third  by  weight,  pro- 
ducing a  compound,  which  in  some  pans  has  a  line  orange 
vellow  colour  ;  in  others  an  orange  red.  The  yellow  pans 
contain  the  largest  proportion  of  chlorine,  and  arc  the  most 
volatile.  The  yellow  compound  is  called,  by  Gay-Lussac, 
the  chloruret,  and  the  red  tlie  sub-chloruret  of  iodine.  Uotli 
of  them  speedily  deliquesce  in  the  air.  The  solution  of 
the  chloruret  is  colourless,  when  the  excess  of  chlorine  is 
driven  off,  and  then  the  inulu.i!  saturation  of  the  two  con- 
stituents appears  to  be  complete.  These  solutions  are 
very  acid,  and  destroy  the  colour  of  a  soiution  of  indigo  in 
sulphuric  acid  The  chloruret  receives  from  Sir  H.  Uavy 
the  name  of  chlorionic  acid.  When  a  solution  ot  it  is  satu- 
rated witli  an  alkali,  the  chlorine  requires  hydrogen,  and 
the  iodine  oxygen,  so  that  a  muriate  and  an  oxiodate  of 
the  alkali  are  obtained.  Such  are  the  relative  tendencies 
of  these  two  substances  That  of  combining  with  hydro- 
gen is  greatest  in  chlorine,  and  that  of  combining  wiih  oxy- 
gen is  greatest  in  iodine.  Heat  disenga;^es  part  of  the  chlo- 
rine, and  reduces  tlie  solution  to  a  sub-chloruret.  The 
solution  of  the  sub-chloruret  is  more  stable,  and  capable 
of  being  volatilized  without  decomposition. 

We  shall  now  describe  the  properties  of  the  neutral 
salts  formed  by  combinations  of  the  acids  of  iodine  with 
salifiable  bases.  First  the  hydriodates,  and  then  the  oxio- 
datcs. 

The  hydriodates  may,  in  general,  be  obtained  by  com- 
bining hydriodic  acid  with  the  bases.  But  tliose  of  potass, 
soda,  barytes,  struntian,  and  lime,  may  also  be  prepared, 
by  treating  iodine  with  these  bases,  and  employing  the 
methods  already  described  for  separating  these  salts  from 
the  oxiodaies,  which  arc  formed  at  the  same  time.  The 
hydriodates  of  zinc  and  iron,  and  in  general  of  all  the 
metals  that  decompose  water,  are  obtained  by  dissolving 
the  iodurets  of  those  metals  in  water,  and  applying  heat. 

The  hydriodates  are  not  changed  by  sulphurous  or  mu- 
riatic acid,  or  sulphuretcd  hydrogen.  Chlorine,  nitric 
acid,  and  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  constantly  decom- 
pose them,  and  separate  the  iodine. 

When  a  solution  of  hydriodate  of  potass  is  made  to 
crystallize,  the  oxygen  of  ihe  potass  and  the  hydrogen  of 
the  acid  unite,  according  to  Gay-Lussac,  to  form  water, 
and  crystals  of  ioduret  of  potassium  are  formed  ;  these 
are  considered  liy  that  chemist  as  completely  analogous  to 
the  compound  of  chlorine  and  sodium,  his  chloruret  of  so- 
dium, the  sodanc  of  Sir  H.  Davy,  and  the  muriate  of  soda 
of  former  chemists.  That  there  is  no  alkali  in  these  com- 
pounds, and  that  the  appearance  of  alkaline  properties, 
neutralized  by  an  acid,  arises  from  the  chlorine  supplying 
the  place  both  of  oxygen  and  acid,  though  it  contains  no 
exygen  and  possesses  no  acid  qualities,  is  one  of  the  strik- 


ing paradoxes  which  the  adherents  of  the  old  school  find 
moht  difficulty  in  admitiing.  and  which,  in  determining 
the  pUuSibiliiy  of  the  two  theories,  seems  to  form  a  suffi- 
cient counterpoise  to  the  curious  coincidencies  in  some 
other  particulars  l)y  which  the  new  doctrines  are  support- 
ed.    Hydriodate  of  potass  is  composed  of 

Hydriodic  acid         .         .         .         100. 
Pouss       .  .         .         •  •  37.426 

Hydriodate  of  soda  may  be  obtained  in  flat  rliomboidal 
prisms  of  consideral>le  size.  These  unite  to  form  larger 
ones,  terminated  in  echelon,  and  itriated  like  crystals  of 
sulphate  of  soda.  They  contain  a  large  proportion  of  wa- 
ter of  ciystallization,  and  are  vei-y  deliquescent.  Heat 
drives  off  the  water,  melts  the  salt,  and  then  renders  it 
slightly  alkaline.  It  does  not  sublime  so  easily  as  hydrio- 
date of  potass.  At  the  temperature  of  57,  100  parts  of  this 
salt  are  soluble  in  a  little  more  than  57  parts  of  water. 
When  dried,  Gay-Lussac  considers  it  as  an  ioduret  of  so- 
dium, conformably  10  the  doctrine  already  mentioned,  which 
makes  the  salt  called  muriate  of  soda  a  chloruret  of  sodium. 
Hydriodate  of  soda  is  composed  of 

Acid 100. 

Soda 24.7-28 

Hydriodate  of  barytes  crystallizes  in  fine  prisiDS,  like 
those  of  nn; liale  of  sironlitis.  These  are  very  gradually 
decomposed  by  exposure  to  the  air,  and  iodine  is  evolved. 
They  are  faintly  deliqiiescenl,  but  have  great  solubility  in 
water.  They  bear,  without  change,  a  very  strong  heat ;  and 
heat  neither  melts  this  salt,  nor  alters  its  state  of  neutraliza- 
tion ;  but,  if  oxygen  is  made  to  play  on  its  surface  when 
thus  heated,  vapours  of  iodine  are  evolved,  and  the  salt  be- 
comes alkaline.  A  red  heat,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
the  chemist  just  mentioned,  converts  it  into  an  ioduret  of 
barium.     Hydriodate  of  barytes  is  composed  of 

Acid 100. 

Barytes 60.622 

The  hydriodates  of  lime  and  strontites  are  very  soluble. 
That  of  lime  is  also  very  deliquescent,  and  has  a  bitter 
taste,  similar  to  that  of  the  muriate  of  lime. 

Hydriodate  of  ammonia  may  be  formed,  either  by  com- 
bining equal  volumes  of  amaioniacal  and  hydriodic  gas,  or 
by  saturating  the  liquid  acid  with  ammonia.  It  possesses 
nearly  the  volatility  of  muriate  of  ammonia,  but  it  is  more 
soluble  and  more  deliquescent.     It  ciystallizes  in  cubes. 

The  hydriodate  of  mignesia,  formed  by  uniting  its  con- 
stituents, is  deliquescent,  and  crystallizes  with  difficulty. 
Wiien  heated  to  redness,  the  acid  abandoiis  the  magnesia, 
in  the  same  way  as  lakes  place  with  the  muriate  of  this 
earth. 

The  hydriodate  of  zinc  is  obtained  by  putting  iodine  in 
water  with  an  excess  of  zinc,  and  applying  heat.  This 
salt  is  extremely  deliquescent,  and  scarcely  crysialliz.ib'e 
by  evaporation.  Heat  deprives  it  of  its  water,  then  melts 
it,  and  sublimes  it  in  fine  prisms.  If  this  is  performed  in 
close  vessels,  the  salt  is  not  decomposed  ;  but  air,  when 
admitted,  disengages  iodine,  and  oxiile  of  zinc  is  left  be- 
hind.    This  hydriodate  is  composed  of 

Acid loo. 

Oxide  of  zinc 32.S52. 

Wiien  a  solution  of  hydriodate  of  soda,  or  potass,  is 
mixed  with  a  solution  of  the  salts  of  manganese,  nickel,  or 
cobalt,  no  precipitate  is  obtained  ;  which  shews  that  the 
hydriodates  of  these  metals  are  soluble. 

The  hydriodate  of  soda,  however,  gives  metallic  precipi- 
tates with  the  salts  of  copper,  lead,  mercury,  silver,  and 
bismuth.     That  of  copper  is  whitish-grey,  that  of  lead  a 
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fine  orange-yellow,  that  of  protoxide  of  mercury  greenish- 
yellow,  that  of  per-oxide  of  mercury  oran;^e-red,  tiiat  of 
silver  white,  that  of  bismuth  chesuutbrown.  These  are 
considered  by  Gay-Lussac,  not  as  consisting  of  hydriodic 
acid  and  the  oxides,  but  of  iodine  and  the  metals,  and  he 
therefore  calls  them  metallic  iodurets.  Those  chemists 
who  adhere  to  the  old  opinions,  and  apply  them  to  the  sub- 
stances now  under  consideration,  will  not  allow  that  there 
is  any  difference  corresponding  to  tliese  terms,  because 
they  consider  iodme  as  a  combination  of  the  acid  with 
oxygen. 

All  the  hydriodates  have  the  property  of  dissolving  a 
large  quantity  of  iodine,  which  imparts  to  them  a  deep 
reddish-brown  colour.  It  is  separated  fromnhem  by  boil- 
ing, or  exposure  to  the  air  in  a  dry  state.  This  seems  to 
be  a  simple  solution,  and  not  attended  with  any  saturation 
of  propel  ties. 

The  oxiodates  of  the  al-'-.alis,  as  was  already  mentioned, 
are  formed  along  with  the  hydriodates,  when  iodine  and  ti.e 
alkalis  are  made  to  act  on  one  another  in  water.  In  order 
to  obtain  these  salts  in  a  state  of  absolute  purity,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  boil  them  repeatedly  in  small  quaiitilies  of  al- 
cohol of  a  specific  gravity  from  8.6  to  9.2,  which  dissolves 
the  hydriodates,  but  not  the  oxiodates. 

Oxiodate  of  potass  may  be  obtained  in  small  crystals, 
nearly  of  a  cubic  form,  which  are  not  altered  by  exposure 
;o  the  air,  and  deflagrate  on  burning  coals  like  nitre.  They 
require  13i  times  their  weight  of  water  to  dissolve  them. 
They  require  for  their  decomposition  a  heat  somewhat 
higher  than  the  hyper-oxymuriates.  Oxygen  is  disen- 
gaged, and  ioduret  of  potassium  (or  hydriodate  of  potass) 
remains,  which  forms  a  neutral  solution  in  water.  This 
decomposition  affords  the  following  proportions  of  con- 
stituents : 

Oxygen 22.59 

Ioduret  of  potassium      .     .     77.41 

100.00 

When  we  consider  the  potassium  as  oxydated,  viz.  in 
the  state  of  potass,  the  portion  of  the  oxygen  which  belongs 
to  it  is  3.773.  The  proportions,  according  to  this  distri- 
bution, therefore,  will  be 

Potass 22.246 

Iodine 58.937 

Oxygen 18  817 

100.000 

These  two  last  numbers  give  the  proportions  of  iodine 
and  oxygen,  which  form  oxyiodic  acid,  which  are  as  10.  to 
31.321. 

Oxiodate  of  soda  crystallizes  in  small  prisms,  united  in 
tufts,  or  in  small  cubic  grains.  They  deflagrate  on  hot 
coals,  below  a  red  heat,  giving  out  a  very  little  iodine. 
They  are  nearly  of  the  same  solubility  in  water  as  the 
former.     When  decomposed  by  heat,  they  afford. 

Oxygen 24.432 

Ioduret  of  soda    ....     75  ."^08 
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0n  putting  iodine  into  a  solution  of  soda,  till  the  liquid 
begins  to  be  coloured,  fine  crystals,  in  six  sided  prisms, 
m->  be  obtained  by  evaporation.  These  are  very  alkaline, 
ai.d  deflagrate  on  burning  coals.  They  are  very  soluble, 
and  contain  a  large  quantity  of  water  of  crystallization. 
Wheh  soda  is  added  to  a  neutral  solution  of  oxiodate  of 
soda,  a  salt  is  obtained  in  smaller  crystals,  or  silky  needles 
united  in  tufts.     They  are  not  altered  by  the  air.     Both  the 


oxiodic  and  the  hydriodic  acids  have  a  great  tendency  to 
form  subsalts. 

The  oxiodates  of  potass  and  soda  detonate  feebly  by  per- 
cussion, when  mixed  with  sulphur.  It  is  not  probable  that 
tliey  could  be  advantageously  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  gunpowder;  100  parts  give  only  22.59  of  gas,  whereas 
100  parts  of  nitre  give  53.62.  This  disadvantage  would 
require  to  be  compensated  by  a  greater  rapidity  of  detona- 
tion. 

Oxiodate  of  ammonia  can  only  be  obtained  by  saturating 
oxiodic  acid  with  ammonia,  or  by  saturating  with  it  a  solu- 
tion of  chlorine  and  iodine,  (the  chloruret  of  iodine  of  Gay- 
Lussac.)  This  oxiodate  assumes  the  form  of  small  granu- 
lar crystals.  On  a  hot  body  it  detonates  with  a  hissing 
noise,  a  weak  violet  light,  and  the  disengagement  of  va- 
pours of  iodine.  When  decomposed  by  heat,  it  gives  out 
a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  azote.     It  is  composed  of 

Oxiodic  acid 100.00. 

Ammonia 10.94. 

Oxiodate  of  barytes  is  easily  obtained  by  double  affini- 
ties, or  by  putting  iodine  into  barytes  water.  It  precipi- 
tates in  the  form  of  a  powder,  which  may  be  purified  by  re- 
peated washing.  While  drying  it  concretes  into  lumps, 
and  becomes  mealy.  It  retains  water  in  composition,  which 
it  gives  out  at  a  temperature  of  212°,  before  being  decom- 
posed by  heat.     It  is  composed  of 

Oxiodic  acid 100. 

Barytes 46  340 

On  hot  coals  it  does  not  deflagrate,  but  only  gives  out  a 
weak  intermitting  light.  It  is  infusible,  and  only  a  small 
quantity  of  the  salt  comes  in  contact  with  the  fuel,  so  that 
the  oxygen  which  is  disengaged  contributes  very  little  to 
its  combustion. 

The  oxiodate  of  strontites  has  similar  properties. 

The  oxiodate  of  lime  is  generally  pulverulent,  but  may 
be  crystallized  in  the  muriate  or  the  hydriodate  of  lime, 
■which  augment  its  solubility,  and  it  then  assumes  the  form 
of  small  quadrangular  prisms.  It  holds  about  3  per  cent. 
of  water  in  combination. 

Tne  other  oxiodates  may  be  obtained  by  double  decom- 
positions. Nitrate  of  silver  gives  with  the  oxiodate  of 
potass  a  white  precipitate,  which  is  the  oxiodate  of  silver, 
and  is  very  soluble  in  ammonia. 

The  oxiodates  do  not,  like  the  hydriodates,  absorb  iodine 
to  form  iodureted  salts.  Their  solutions  absorb  no  more 
of  this  substance  than  is  done  by  pure  water. 

Iodine  gives  a  blue  colour  to  starch  by  combination  ;  and 
this  is  done  with  such  facility,  that  starch  is  one  of  the  most 
delicate  tests  of  this  substance.  It  does  not,  however,  de- 
tect it  in  the  state  of  acid,  unless  the  iodine  is  previously 
evolved  by  some  other  acid  substance. 

On  mixing  two  parts  in  volume  of  alcohol  with  coloured 
hydriodic  acid  of  the  specific  gravity  of  1.7,  and  distilling 
the  mixture  in  a  water  bath,  an  alcoholic  liquor  is  produced, 
colourless  and  limpid,  which,  when  mixed  with  water,  be- 
comes muddy,  and  lets  fall  in  small  globules  a  liquid,  at 
first  milky,  which  gradually  becomes  transparent.  This  is 
hydriodic  ether.  What  rcnnnis  in  the  retort  is  hydriodic 
acid,  very  dark  coloured,  fiom  holding  in  solution  all  the 
iodine  which  had  coloured  the  orit^inal  quantity.  Hydrio- 
dic ether,  after  being  washed  two  or  three  times  with  wa- 
ter, (in  which  it  has  very  little  solubility,)  is  in  a  pure  state. 
It  has  a  strong  and  peculiar  odour,  though  analogous  to 
that  of  the  other  ethers.  After  some  days  it  acquires  a 
red  colour,  from  the  evolution  of  a  little  iodine,  which, 
however,  does  not  afterwards  inrn  ase  This  coloui  may 
be  removed  by  the  adilition  of  a  little  potass  or  mercury, 
Zz  2 
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which  combine  with  the  iodine.  Tlie  specific  gravity  of 
this  ether,  at  72 J°,  is  1.9206.  It  boiU  at  148.1.  It  is  not 
innanimable — a  circumstance  very  sni.^ular  in  an  ether. 
It  only  exhales  purple  vnpours  when  thrown  on  buinmi; 
coals.  Potassium  may  be  preserved  in  it  without  altera- 
tion. Concentratid  si».)liuric  acid  renders  it  brown.  When 
passed  throu!;h  a  red-iiot  tube,  it  is  speedily  decomposed, 
giving  an  inflammable  carbureted  gas,  very  brown  hydrio- 
dic  acid,  and  a  little  charcoal. 

The  concurrence  of  properties  which  wc  find  in  loduie, 
and  its  vaiious  states  of  chemical  combination,  is  curious 
and  singular.  "  In  iis  specific  gravity,"  says  Sir  H.  Davy, 
who  considers  it  as  an  undecompounded  body,  "  in  lustre, 
the  higli  number  in  whicli  it  enters  into  combination,  and  in 
colour,  it  resembles  the  metals  ;  but  in  all  its  chemical 
agencies  it  is  more  analogous  to  oxygen  and  chlorine  :  it  is 
a  nonconductor  of  electricity,  and  possesses,  like  these 
bodies,  the  negative  electrical  energy  with  respect  to  me- 
tals, inflammable  and  alkaline  substances;  and  hence,  when 
combined  with  tliese  substances  in  aqueous  solution,  and 
electrized  in  the  voltaic  circuit,  it  separates  at  the  positive 
surface  :  but  it  has  a  positive  energy  with  respect  lo  chlo- 
rine;  for,  when  uniicd  to  tliis  substance  to  form  a  com- 
pound acid,  it  separates  from  it  at  the  negative  surface.  It 
has  a  stronger  attraction  for  most  of  liie  metals  than  oxy- 
gen, but  oxygen  expels  it  from  phosphorus  and  suli)luir. 
Under  a  red  heat,  oxygen  converts  the  iodurct  of  phos- 
phorus into  phosphoric  acid,  and  evolves  tiie  iodine.  Its 
saturating  powers  seem  to  be  greater  than  those  of  oxy- 
gen, and  less  than  those  of  chlorine.  It  agrees  with  chlo- 
rine and  fluorine  in  forming  an  acid  with  hydrogen;  and  it 
agrees  with  oxygen  in  forming  an  acid  with  chlorine." 

One  of  the  best  tests  of  iodine  is  to  be  found  in  its  action 
en  silver,  which  has  the  advantage  of  manifesting  its  pre- 
sence in  whatever  stale  of  combination  it  may  exist.  Wa- 
ter, when  it  contains  less  than  one-thousandth  part  of  its 
weight  of  a  hydriodate,  or  oxiodate,  tarnislies  polished  sil- 
ver. This  efTect  may  be  distinguished  from  that  produced 
by  compounds  containing  sulphurets,  or  sulphureted  hy- 
drogen, by  this  circumstance,  that  the  latter,  by  being  boil- 
ed with  a  little  muriatic  acid,  are  deprived  of  the  power  of 
tarnishing  the  metal,  whereas  solutions  containing  iodine, 
when  treated  in  the  same  manner,  still  retain  it. 

In  the  experiments  made  by  Sir  H.  Davy  on  natural  pro- 
ductions which  might  be  supposed  to  yield  iodine,  he  found 
that  the  fuci  and  ulve  of  the  Mediterranean  afforded  it  in 
smaller  quantities  than  the  sel  de  varec  ;  and  it  was  only  in 
a  few  cases  that  he  could  find  in  them  any  traces  of  its  ex- 
istence. Slight  traces  of  it  were  found  in  the  Fucua  car- 
tilaginus,  the  membranaceus,  rubens,  z.nil  Jilamentosus,  and 
in  the  Utva  fiavonia  and  Ulva  linza,  but  none  in  the  ashes 
of  the  corallines  and  sponges.  He  examined  some  speci- 
mens of  alkali,  formed  by  the  combustion  of  maritime  ve- 
getables which  are  not  submarine,  but  found  in  them  no 
decided  indications  of  iodine.  Yet  he  failed  in  his  attempts 
to  obtain  it  from  sea-waler,  though  the  use  of  the  voltaic 
battery  afforded  some  obscure  results.  The  products  sepa- 
rated at  the  positive  pole  were  collected  in  a  small  cup  of 
gold,  covered  with  cement,  except  in  the  interior  and  lower 
part;  and  this,  when  exposed  to  the  negative  pole  of  a 
Voltaic  apparatus,  yielded  a  black  powder  fixed  in  the  fire, 
not  unlike  the  compound  formed  by  heating  iodine  and 
gold  together ;  but  it  was  too  minute  to  admit  of  chemical 
analysis,  in  order  to  ascertain  that  it  was  not  the  same  as  is 
obtained  by  negatively  electrifying  the  oxymuriate  of  gold. 
See  the  Memoir  of  Gay-Lussac  on  Iodine,  in  the  Annalcs 
de  Chimie  s  or  the  English  translation  of  it  in  the  fifiii  and 
sixth  volumes  of  Thomson's  Annals  of  Philoaofihy ;  and 
the  two  Memoirs  of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  on  the  same  sub- 
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jcct,  in  the  London  Philosofiliical  Transactions  for  1814, 
pats  i.  and  ii.,  which  are  r<  ui'lisneil  m  Tilloch's  P/iihao- 
filiical  Maffd-inc ;  and  an  ii'h.iiional  Memoir  in  the  Trans- 
aaions  i''i   lril5,partii      (H  D) 

JOllA.'^'NA,  one  of  the  Comoro  islands,  lying  in  the 
nonhcrii  pari  of  the  Mozambique  Channel,  which  separates 
Madagascar  from  the  coast  of  Afiica.  Its  proper  name  is 
Hicizu.m,  which  is  said  to  have  been  progressively  corrupt- 
ed into  Anzuaii,  Anjuan,  Juanny,  and  Johanna.  This  isl- 
and is  ol  a  triangular  figure,  each  side  exlencling,  as  we 
conceive,  about  eighteen  miles  in  length  ;  and  Us  supeifi- 
cial  area  is  computed  at  162  miles.  There  is  a  Day  with 
good  anchorage  on  the  north,  though  currents  run  with 
considerable  lorce  ;  and  hither  European  vessels  repair 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  provisions  and  water.  The  isl- 
and IS  mountainous,  having  in  general  a  bold  shore,  and  is 
visible  fiom  a  great  distance.  A  lofiy  peak  rises  amidst 
bills,  which  are  clothed  with  wood  and  beautiful  verdure. 
Numerous  vallies,  each  watered  by  a  stream,  are  inter- 
spersed among  them,  and  their  margins  covered  with 
groves  of  cocoa  trees,  mangoes,  oranges,  and  citions.  No- 
thing can  be  more  pictuiesque  than  the  island  ot  JoUanna 
from  every  point  of  view.  A  volcano  seems  to  have  been 
anciently  in  activity  here.  Volcanic  productions  are  uni- 
versally disseminated  :  ferruginous  particles  arc  lound  in 
several  places  :  Hints  arc  comnion  on  the  shore,  some  parts 
of  which  also  consist  of  a  sandy  beach. 

This  island  abounds  in  great  variety  of  the  finest  and 
most  useful  vegetaoles.  Every  gortjc  among  ilie  moun- 
tains, at  a  short  distance  from  the  sea,  is  compared  to  a 
well  watered  garden.  In  addition  to  the  fruits  already 
named,  many  others  of  the  tropical  climate  grow  in  profu- 
sioB.  Roots  are  plentiful  ;  the  sugar  cane  attains  much 
perfection  ;  and  wild  indigo  is  copiously  tliflfused.  The 
henna,  with  the  juice  of  which  the  natives  stain  their  skin, 
is  a  shrub  reaching  the  height  of  six  or  eight  feet,  though 
perhaps  not  indigenous  lo  the  island. 

No  venemous  creatures  are  found  here;  but  musquitoes 
are  extremely  troublesome.  Fish  are  not  particularly 
abundant,  at  least  at  certain  seasons,  which  has  been  as- 
cribed to  the  presence  of  sharks.  When  ihey  do  appear, 
they  are  caught  with  lines,  or  speared  very  dexterously  on 
rising  to  the  surface.  Turtle  doves  (one  species  of  which 
is  of  a  beautiful  grey,  shaded  with  green,  blue,  and  white) 
and  quails,  are  numerous  :  the  guinea  fowl  is  less  so,  but 
is  said  to  be  remarkably  tame;  and  there  are  multitudes 
of  a  kind  of  hawk  which  subsists  on  fish.  A  species  of 
brown  monkey  is  the  chief  wild  animal  inhabiting  the 
woods;  swarms  of  mice  infest  the  fields,  and  are  supposed 
to  be  detrimental  to  the  crops.  The  only  domesticated 
quadrupeds  are  goats  and  the  Indian  cow,  which  find  excel- 
lent pasture  in  the  vallies. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  island  are  of  two  difTerent  kinds, 
Africans  and  Asiatics,  distinguished  by  prominent  features. 
The  former  are  the  same  as  those  dwelling  on  the  neigh- 
bouring coasts  ;  the  latter  have  sprung  from  a  colony  of 
Arabians,  by  whom  the  island  was  conquered,  and  who  still 
hold  it  in  subjection.  These  constitute  the  higher  ranks, 
and  the  others  the  lower.  But  from  the  intermixture  that 
unavoidably  takes  place  among  mankind  in  the  course  of 
successive  generations,  the  original  character  of  each  is 
much  obliterated  among  many  of  the  natives,  unless  in  the 
family  of  the  sultan,  where  it  is  still  preserved  pure.  The 
Arabic  language  is  in  general  spoken  ;  and,  from  the  fre- 
quent  visits  of  European  vessels,  both  English  and  French 
are  tolerably  well  understood,  and  even  employed  in  con- 
versation  by  the  natives.  The  men  in  general  testify  much 
good  sense  and  acuteness;  many  embellish  their  discourse 
with  poetical  phrases  ;  and  great  politeness  is  practised  in 
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tneir  address.  They  are  of  a  courteous  and  affable  dispo- 
sition, exlicmely  hospitable  to  strangers,  whom  they  re- 
ceive with  cxtiaoidinary  demons! rations  of  tiiendship,  nor 
are  llicbc  txteinai  only,  fur  numerous  examples  miijiu  be 
given  of  their  atlbrdiiig  succour  to  shipwrecked  mari.iers, 
w  ,cn  thty  could  entertiiiii  no  expectation  of  any  reiarii. 
Tiicu  lioiiesty  is  reniaikable,  and  those  who  have  provided 
supplies  to  European  vessels  are  anxious  lor  certificates 
ol  tiicir  contiuct.  These  people  are  nevertheless  indolent, 
exccbsively  jealous  of  their  women,  and  far  from  being  en- 
dowed with  mucn  personal  courage.  Perhaps  the  last  en- 
sues from  tneii  constant  exposure  to  the  attacks  of  a  fero- 
cious enemy  oi  superior  force,  which  cannot  but  damp  the 
spirit  of  resistance.  Women  of  the  lower  ranks  witndraw 
from  tlie  gaze  ot  the  men,  and  those  ol  the  higher  arc  sel- 
dom or  never  seen  by  strangers.  But  those  Englisii  ladies 
whose  curiosiiy  lias  gained  them  access  to  the  harein  re- 
port that  they  are  handsome,  rici.ly  attired,  and  display  a 
prolusion  ot  orijaments. 

JVlariiages  are  celebrated  with  music  and  dancing,  the 
former  produced  by  the  Mozambicjue  violin,  drums,  and 
shells.  Soniclimes  there  is  singing  by  male  voices,  when 
the  ijuiden  ol  the  song  is  repeated  by  the  whole  company 
pieseiit.  Sir  VVilliam  Jones  was  assured,  that  songs  were 
,:o;n posed  in  the  isiand.  The  dances  resemble  tnose  of 
MiJagascar,  souietiines  exhibiting  intricate  movements, 
out  in  general  distinguished  by  contortions  accompanied  by 
grimaces,  more  than  by  graceful  action.  At  the  clos^-  of 
every  dance,  a  fevv  pieces  of  money  are  thrown  at  tne  feet 
of  tiie  musicians.  Aleantimc  the  new  married  female  sends 
presents  oi  flowers  to  strangers  from  the  place  of  conceal- 
mer.t,  where  she  and  her  friends  behold  what  passes.  On 
tne  celebiation  of  a  marriage,  tlie  husband  invites  all  his 
fi lends  and  relations  to  feast  and  dance  during  eight  suc- 
cessive days,  beginning  at  four  in  the  afternoon,  and  conti- 
nuing until  morning.  The  guests,  however,  according  to 
their  ability,  contribute  towards  defraying  the  expences. 

The  inhabitants  occupy  themselves  in  agriculture,  some 
holding  considerable  estates  in  the  interior.  Several  prac- 
tise the  mechanical  arts,  thougii,  from  the  rudeness  of  their 
tools,  the  woi  kmanship  is  coarse;  and  shops  of  goldsmiths, 
weavers,  and  the  like,  are  to  be  seen.  The  unsettled  state 
of  the  country,  however,  is  very  prejudicial  to  agricultural 
pursuits.  Probably  they  construct  their  own  vessels,  which 
consist  of  small  canoes  hollowed  from  the  trunk  of  a  tree, 
and  war  boats  capable  of  carrying  200  men.  In  their  large 
barks  they  undertake  long  voyages,  sailing  as  far  as  Bom- 
bay and  Surat,  or  to  the  isle  of  France  ;  but  they  seem  to 
have  little  productive  trade  ;  for  notwithstanding  the  beau- 
ty and  fertility  of  their  island,  it  seems  to  have  few  commo- 
dities which  are  desired  by  other  nations.  Arms  and  am- 
munition, knives,  cloth,  and  cotton,  are  purchased  at  Bom- 
bay ;  ivory  is  obtained  from  Mozambicpie  ;  rice,  a  kind  of 
bread  fruit,  and  cattle,  from  the  rest  of  the  Comoro  islands. 
Some  of  the  chief  men  make  expeditions  to  the  African 
coast  for  the  purchase  of  slaves  ;  the  humanity  of  which 
traffic  they  defend  on  the  same  principle  as  other  dealers, 
namely,  that  the  objects  of  it  would  otherwise  suffer  death: 
and  others  are  purveyors  to  the  European  vessels  that  an- 
chor on  the  coast. 

Almost  all  the  natives  of  Johanna  profess  the  Mahome- 
dan  religion  ;  but  it  is  asseited,  Uiai.  fetishes,  that  is,  animals 
or  inanimate  bodies,  are  venerated  by  the  lower  orders  ; 
and  it  is  related,  that  there  is  a  small  lake  among  the 
mountains  of  the  interior,  which  is  held  sacred,  as  well  as 
the  water-fowl  that  frequent  it.  The  higher  lunks  and  cler- 
gy are  not  entirely  destitute  of  learning,  and  they  possess 
some  books  among  them, apparently  for  the  most  pari  the- 
ological. 


The  government  ot  the  island  is  nionaicbicaJ,  elective, 
(though  the  right  IS  not  known  to  have  been  exercised  ) 
and  aristocratic.  The  extent  of  the  Sultan's  power  is  not 
explained  ;  he  is  obliged  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  his  cniefs 
to  certain  acts,  such  as  the  declaration  of  peace  or  war  • 
and  the  latter  arc  said  to  defray  its  expence  by  a  voluiitary 
contribution,  in  return  for  which  they  claim  all  the  booty. 
Profound  lespect  is  entertained  for  the  person  of  the  Sul- 
tan ;  none  of  the  inhabitants  can  address  him  unless  kneel- 
ing, and  having  touched  the  grouiid  with  their  foreheads. 
He  never  goes  abroad  but  when  accompanied  by  several 
chiels  and  domestics,  of  whom  one  carries  his  betel  box, 
other  two  iiis  lances,  a  fourth  precedes  him  blowing  a 
shell,  and  a  considerable  retinue  of  the  populace  is  in  attend- 
ance. The  charges  of  government  are  defrayed  by  a  tax 
Irom  the  villages.  Formerly  the  other  Comoro  islands 
were  snljject  to  the  Sultan  of  Johanna,  and  the  present 
prince  still  claims  the  sovereignty  of  ihem,  and  the  vassal- 
age of  their  chiefs;  but  it  is  very  doubtful  how  far  he  re- 
ceives any  tribute.  Females  are  not  excluded  from  the 
succession. 

The  principal  town  of  the  island  is  Machadou,  er  Mat- 
sanudo,  on  the  north  coast,  near  the  bottom  of  a  mountain. 
It  is   surrounded    by   walls  filteen  feet   high,  flanked    by 
square   towers,  and  is  said  to  be  a  mile  and  a  half  in  cir- 
cuit.    But  the  streets  are  narrow  and  irregular,  resem- 
bling so  many  lanes,  and  the  houses  poor  both  within  and 
without.     They  are  commonly  ranged  around  a  small  in- 
terior court.     The  first  apartment  is  open,  and  beyond  the 
court  is  that  of  the  women.     In  the  former,  the  place  for 
repose  is  separated  by  a   chintz  curtain   from   the  rest  of 
the  room,  and  elevated  in  an  angle  several  feet  high.     It  is 
composed  of  successive  broad  steps,  whereon  one  or  two 
persons  can  rest.     The  middle  of  the  apartment  is  appro- 
priated for  meals,  where  the  guests  either  sit  on  low  stools, 
or  recline  against  the  steps  of  (he  bed-place.     The  houses 
of  the  chief  men,  however,  are  capacious,  but  scantily  fur- 
nished.    That  of  the  king,  which  cannot  merit  the  name 
of  a  palace,  differs  from  the  rest  in  having  a  more  spacious 
vestibule,  and  a  long  gallery   hung   round   with   muskets 
and  powder  horns,  serving  both  for  a  hall  of  audience  and 
a  kind  of  arsenal.     At  one  end  are  three  large  windows 
within  a  balustrade,  where  also  is  an  arm  chair,  occupied 
as  a  throne  by  the  sovereign.  Sir  William  Jones  describes 
an  apartment  wherein  the  sultan  received  him,  as  "  hung 
with  old  red  cloth,  and  decorated  with  pieces  of  porcelain, 
and  festoons  of  English  bottles  ;  the  lamps  were  placed  on 
the  ground  in  large  sea-shells;   and   the  bed-place  was  a 
recess,  concealed  by  a  chintz  hanging  opposite  to  a  sofa." 
The  houses  are  so  much  impregnated  with  the  odour  of 
musk,  for  which  tlie  natives  entertain  a  remarkable  parti- 
ality, as  to  be  exceedingly  disagreeable.     Machadou  con- 
tains a  mosque,  a  small  mean  edifice,  surmounted  by  a  mi- 
naret, where  several  Arabians  are   always  to  be  seen  in 
prayer.     It  was  built  by  a  female  sovereign  of  the  island, 
named  Halimah,  or  Alima,  who  probably  reigned  two  cen- 
turies ago ;  but  is  now  becoming  ruinous.     The  fort  com- 
mands the  town,  and  being  elevated   high  above  it,  at  first 
sight  presents  an  imposing  appearance.     It  is  gained  by 
flights  of  300  or  400  steps  included  between   two  walls. 
The  country   is   rather   arid   in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Machadou  ;  but  the  climate  is  very  fine,  and  the  people 
healthy.     Some  nevertheless  labour  under  severe  distem- 
pers.    Fevers  and  dysentery  are  the  most  common  com- 
plaints;  and  it  is  much  to  be  doubted  whether  the  climate 
is  e(]ually  salubrious  to  Europeans. 

Another  town,  said  to  have  been  named  Johanna,  stood 
on  the  eastern  coast  seven  leagues  from  Machadou,  in  a  pic- 
turesque situation.    It  was  sacked  in  1790  by  the  natives 
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of  Madagascar,  who  make  frequent  descents  on  the  Como- 
ro islands,  and  always  coinniii  tci  i iblc  lavaK^s.  I  heir  ve- 
ry name  makes  the  inhabilanis  Ircmbic,  and  in  general  llicy 
never  go  unarmed. 

Very  different  statements  have  been  nivcn  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Johanna.  Grose  stales  it  at  130.000,  wlucn  e.^^- 
cccds  all  probability.  Captain  Willninson.  i..  lalO,  com- 
putes it  at  90,000  or  100,000,  which  at  a  medium  would  al- 
low 581  peiaohs  to  eacn  square  mile;  and  Sir  William 
Jones  speaks  of  taxes  being  levied  from  200  vihages.  But 
.  late  calculations,  apparently  much  more  authentic,  reduce 
the  population  to  6000  or  7000. 

'1  lie  history  of  Jonanna  is  obscure.     It  is  sujipused  that 
the  Comoro  islands  were  peopled  originally  from  Alrica, 
and   that  the  Arabians  established  themselves  here  in  the 
twelfth  century.     In  the   year   1600,  Captain  John  Davis 
found  Johanna  governed  by  a  queen;  and  filteen  years  la- 
ter. Sir  Thomas  Roe  and  Captain   Peyton  renuirked,  that 
the  dominion  of  a  female  extended  over  all  the  islands  ;  but 
he  seems  to  place  her  residence  on   Muhilla,  one  of  their 
number.   Sidi  Ahamed  ruUd  Johanna  in  1783,  probably  the 
same  Sultan  who,  in  1788,  is  represented  as  being  65  years 
of  age,  and  having  occupied  the  government  for  40  years. 
His  manners  were  dignified,  and  his  courtesy  to  strangers 
of  the  most  engaging  description  ;  but  the  island  was  visit- 
ed  by  many  misfortunes  during  his  reign,  and   he  is  sup- 
posed   to  have  survived  the  sack  of  Johanna  only  a  short 
time.     He  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  Missolin,  who 
died  in  the  year  1797,  leaving  a  son  Ahmed  under  the  re- 
gency of  his  brother.     During  the  minority  of  this  prince, 
33  Frenchmen,  some  of  whom  had   distinguished  them- 
selves in  the  revolution  that  agitated   their  own  country, 
■were  banished  hither,  and  landed  under  the  ostensible  pre- 
tence of  assisting  in  the  defence  of  the  island.     In  21  days 
no  less  than  20  died  :  the  survivors  embarked  for  Comoro, 
25  leagues  distant ;  but  owing  to  accidents  and  other  causes, 
they   successively  perished,  so   that  not  one   survived  in 
1804,  only  a  year  after  their  first  arrival.     The  regent  hav- 
ing formed  a  plan  for  the  desiruction  of  the  young  prince, 
which  proved  abortive,  fled   to  Muskat,  where  he    in  vain 
sought  the  aid  of  the  Imam.     Lat.  12°  4'  N.  Long.  44°  34' 
E.  '  (0 

JOHNSON,  Samuel,  an  eminent  Lnglish  author,  was 
born  at  Litclifield,  in  Stafiordsliire,  on  the  18th  of  Septem- 
ber, (n.  s.)  1709.  His  mother,  Sarah  Ford,  was  descended 
of  an  ancient  race  of  substantial  yeomanry  in  Warwick- 
shire. His  father,  Mich;iel  Johnson,  was  a  bookseller  and 
stationer  in  Litchfield.  He  was  a  man  of  a  large  robust 
body,  and  of  considerable  mental  attainments  ;  but  not  with- 
out that  morbid  taint  of  melancholy  which  his  son  inherit- 
ed. It  seems  to  have  been  from  him,  and  not  from  his 
nurse,  as  has  been  elswhere  stated,  that  our  author  re- 
ceived the  tinge  of  scrophula,  which  disfigured  a  coun- 
tenance naturally  well-formed,  and  hurt  his  visual  nerves 
so  much,  that  he  did  not  see  with  one  of  his  eyes,  al- 
though its  appearance  was  little  different  from  that  of  the 


her  kindness,  brought  him  a  present  of  gingerbread,  say 
ing  that    he  was   the  best  scholar  she  had  ever  had.     He 
delighted   in  mentioning  this  little  compliment  ;    adding, 
with  a  smiie,  "  that  this  was  as  high  a  proof  of  his  merit 
as  he  could  receive."     His  next  instructor  in  English  was 
one  Brown,  who  had  published  a  spelling-book,  which  he 
dedicated  to  the  universe,  but  of  which    Dr.  Jolinson  was 
all  jid  thai  no  copy  was  to  be  found.     He  learned  Latin  at 
a  school   ul  Litcuiicld   under  a  Mr.  Hunter,  a  severe  dis- 
ciplinarian, but  an  attentive  teacher.     Johnson  owned,  that 
he  had  lumsclf  required  tn     rod;    and  to  that   instrument 
of  tuition,  it  was  a  part  ol  his   principles  to  pay  the  most 
prolouiKl  delerence.     Once,  when  he  saw  some  young  la- 
dies w  ho  had  been  remarkably  well  brought  up  by  a  severe 
iiioiher,  he  exclaimed,  "  Rod,  1  will  lionour  thee  lor  this 
thy  duly  1'     The  mind  that  can  dwi  11  with  satislaclion  on 
the  associated  ideas  of  a  rod  and  the  tender  frame  ol  a  young 
virgin,  must  have  its  sensibilities  oddly  constituted.     At 
school,  tliough   he   was   too  siion-sighled   to  join  in   the 
generality  of  boyish  amusements,  he  maintained  the  same 
ascendancy  over   his  playmates   that  he  kept  up,  in  after 
life,  ill  the  circles  ol  lueraiuie.     His  proficiency  was  also 
then,  as  in  every    other  period  ot  life,  much  beyond  his 
apparent  diligence.     He  was  impatient  of  stated  tasks,  but 
could  rouse  himself  to  great  exertions.     His  memory  was 
prodigiously  tenacious.      When  a  boy,  he  was  immoderate- 
ly fond  ol  reading  romances.     To  those  extravagant  fic- 
tions he  was  once  heard  to  attribute  the  unsettled  turn  of 
mind  which  prevented  him  from  ever  fixing  in  any  settled 
profession.   The  circumstance  of  his  reading  many  roman- 
ces in  his  youth  is  not  wonderful,  for  that  species  of  read- 
ing was  much  more  common  in  the  last  than  in  the  present 
age.     Romance  reading  is  now  revived  as  a  species   of 
black-letter  learning  ;    it  was  then  the  ordinary   food  of 
young  minds,  before  they  encountered  more  serious  eru- 
dition. 

After  having  resided  for  some  time  at  the  house  of  his 
uncle  Cornelius  Ford,  Johnson  was,  at  the  age  of  15,  re- 
moved to  the  School  of  Stowbridge  in  Worcestershire, 
of  which  Mr.  Wenlvvorth  was  then  master.  Here,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  account,  he  was  rather  irreverent  towards 
a  severe  master,  whom  he  did  not  on  the  whole  esteem, 
but  in  after  life  disposed  to  make  allowance  lor  his  casiiga- 
tions  of  him,  and  to  reflect  on  how  much  he  had  taught 
him.  He  remained  at  Stowbridge  about  a  year,  and  then 
returned  home,  where  he  staid  for  two  years,  reading  in 
a  very  desultory  manner,  but  with  such  ultimate  advantage, 
as  to  go  exceedingly  well  qualified  to  the  university.  He 
might  perhaps,  as  Mr.  Boswell  justly  remarks,  have  studi- 
ed more  assiduously,  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  such 
a  mind  as  his  was  not  more  enriched  by  roaming  at  large 
in  the  fields  ot  literature.  The  analogy  between  the  body 
and  mind  is  very  general,  and  the  parallel  will  hold  as 
much  as  to  their  food  as  to  any  other  particular.  The 
flesh  of  animals  who  feed  excursively,  is  allowed  to  have 
a  higher  flavour   than  that  of  those  who  are  cooped   up. 


other.  His  mother,  yielding  to  the  superstitious  notion  ^^^^  ^^^\^  ."°'  ^^  "'^  '^""^  difference  between  men  who 
which  so  long  prevailed  as  to  the  virtue  of  the  rovil  read  as  their  taste  prompts,  and  men  who  are  confined,  in 
touch,  carried  him  to  London  in  his  childhood,  where  he     ^^"*  ^"''  '^^''^S"'  ^°  ^'^^^^  ^^^^^ 


By  what  means  his 


was  actually  touched  by  Queen  Anne.  The  faint  remem- 
brance of  this  circumstance  always  remained  in  John- 
son's mind.  Being  asked,  if  he  could  remember  Queen 
Anne  ?  He  said,  he  had  a  confused,  but  sort  of  solemn 
recollection,  of  a  lady  in  diamonds,  and  a  long  black 
hood. 

He  was  first  taught  to  read  English  by  a  woman,  who 
kept  a  school  for  young  children  in  Litchfield.  When  he 
was  going  to  Oxford,  this  humble  instructress  of  his  child- 
hood came  to  take  leave  of  him  ;  and,  in  the  simplicity  of 


father  was  enabled  to  undertake  the  espence  of  sending 
him  to  the  university,  has  not  been  very  accurately  told. 
He  had  once  realized  a  good  deal  of  money  in  trade,  but 
had  afterwards  lost  it,  by  embarking  in  a  ruinous  specula- 
tion, and  was  at  this  lime  in  narrow  circumstances.  It  is 
believed  that  one  of  his  schoolfellows  undertook  to  support 
Johnson  at  Oxford,  in  the  quality  of  his  companion,  though 
he  failed  in  rendering  him  the  promised  assistance.  He 
went,  however,  to  Oxford,  and  was  entered  a  commoner 
of  Pembroke  college  on  the  31st  of  October,  being  then  in 
his  19th  year.     His  tutor  was  a  Mr.  Jordan,  whom  John- 
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son  respected  for  his  personal  worth,  but  not  lor  his  abili- 
ties. Having  absented  himself  from  this  preceptor  for 
several  days,  Mr.  Jordan  asked  him  the  reason  of  liis  ab- 
sence. Johnson  told  him  he  had  been  sliding  in  Christ 
Church  [ncadous.  Mr.  lioswell,  lo  whom  he  related  this 
answer,  remarked,  that  it  shewed  great  fortitude  of  mind. 
"  No,  Sir,"  suid  Johnson,  "  stark  insensibility." 

In  his  20th  year,  while  he  was  at  Litchfield  during  the 
college  vacation,  his  constitutional  melancholy  assumed  a 
peculiarly  gloomy  aspect,  and  on  his  return  to  tlie  univer- 
sity, the  unequal  state  of  his  spirits,  and  probably  too  real 
causes  for  depression  about  his  future  prospects,  seem  to 
have  made  him  an  iirei;uhir,  and  by  no  means  an  exempla- 
ry student.  He  was  often  seen  lounging  at  the  college 
gates  with  the  younger  students,  whom  he  amused  by  his 
wit,  and  spirited  up  to  contempt  of  their  superiors  by  his 
satire.  Dr  Adams,  his  nominal  tutor,  after  Norden,  at 
Pembroke  college,  said,  that  wiiih;  he  was  there,  he  was  a 
gay  and  fiolicksome  fellow.  When  the  remark  was  im- 
parted to  him  by  lioswell,  "  Ah,  Sir,"  he  said,  ''  I  was  mad 
and  violent  ;  I  was  miserably  poor,  and  thought  to  fight 
iny  way  by  my  literature  and  my  wit."  Poverty  at  length 
compelled  him  lo  quit  the  university  without  a  degree. 
He  returned  to  Lite  hfield-  in  1751,  with  very  gloomy  pros- 
pects. His  father  died  a  few  months  after  his  return,  and 
the  liule  he  left  was  barely  sufficient  for  the  tempora- 
ry support  of  his  widow.  In  the  followini;  year,  he  accept- 
ed ilie  place  of  usher  of  the  scliool  of  Market  Bosworih  in 
Leicestershire,  an  employment  which  the  insolence  of  the 
patron  of  the  school  Sir  VVolslan  Dixie,  with  whoin  he 
was  oliliged  lo  live,  made  him  speedily  resign,  and  always 
remember  with  a  sort  of  horror.  Alter  this  he  resided  for 
six  months  at  IJirmingham,  as  the  guest  of  his  old  school- 
fellow, Mr.  Hector,  an  eminent  surgeon,  in  whose  house 
he  translated  and  abridged  Father  Lobo's  Voyage  to  Abyssi- 
nia. For  this  task  he  received  five  guineas.  The  body  of  the 
work  is  written  with  no  remarkable  elegance  or  power,  but 
the  preface  has  some  passages  that  are  full  of  his  charac- 
teristic manner. 

In  1734  he  returned  to  Litchfield,  and  there  issued  pro- 
posals for  an  edition  of  the  Lain  poems  of  Polilian,  with 
the  history  of  Luin  poetry,  from  the  era  of  Petrarch  to  the 
time  of  Politian,  together  with  a  life  of  Politian.  The  sub- 
scription, however,  was  not  enough  to  encourage  him  to 
proceed.  Disappointed  in  this  scheme,  he  oifered  his  ser- 
vices to  Mr.  Cave,  the  proprietor  and  editor  of  the  Gentle- 
man's Magazine.  On  this  occasion  he  suggested  some  im- 
provements in  the  management  of  the  M.igazine,  and  sp  ,-- 
ciiied  the  articles  which  he  was  ready  to  supply.  Cave 
answered  his  letters;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  any 
agreement  was  formed  between  them  at  this  lime.  At 
this  period,  in  his  25th  year,  when  his  finances  must  have 
been  very  low,  and  liis  prospects  very  precarious,  he  adopt- 
ed that  bap])y  mode  of  extricating  himself  from  his  diffi- 
culties, to  which  men  of  genius  often  resort,  that  of  taking 
to  himself  a  wife.  His  choice  was  a  Mrs.  Porter,  the 
widow  of  a  mercer  in  Birmingham,  who  was  in  her  48th 
year.  In  spite  of  this  dispirity  of  their  ages,  Johnson 
gravely  told  his  friend,  Mr.  Topham  Beauclerk.  who  arch- 
ly repeated  it,  "that  it  was  a  love  marriage  on  both  sides  " 
His  bride  had  a  fortune  of  eight  hundred  pounds  ;  and 
with  part  of  this  money  he  hired  a  house  at  Edial,  near 
Litchfield,  where  young  gentlemen  were  to  be  boarded, 
and  taught  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages.  The  scheme, 
however,  did  not  succeed  In  the  space  of  a  year  and  a 
half  he  had  only  found  three  pupils,  one  of  whom  was  Da- 
vid Garrick.  During  iiis  residence  at  Edial,  he  wrote  a 
considerable  pari  of  his  Irme.  which  his  friend  Gilbert 
Walmsey,  registrar  of  the  ecclesiasiial  court  of  Litchfield, 


a  man  of  letters  and  generosity,  advised  him  to  prenare 
tor  the  stage.  ' 

Finding  his  academy  so  unlikely  to- succeed,  he  de- 
termined to  repair  to  London,  and  there  to  try  tiis  fortune, 
Garrick,  his  pupil,  had  formed  the  same  resolution,  andi 
111  March  1737,  they  arrived  in  the  metropolis  together. 
One  of  his  first  employments  in  London  was  to  proceed 
with  the  composition  of  his  tragedy.  He  also  renev/ed 
his  application  to  Cave,  by  whom  he  was  employed  in 
translating  the  history  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  for  the 
part  of  the  work  which  he  executed  he  received  4V/.  but 
it  was  dropt  upon  the  announcement  of  a  rival  translation. 
In  the  course  of  the  summer  he  went  back  to  Litchfield, 
where  he  had  left  Mrs.  Johnson— finished  his  tragedy,  and 
returned  at  the  end  of  three  months,  with  his  wife,  to  Lon- 
don, where  he  endeavoured  to  prevail  on  Fleetwood,  the 
patentee  of  Drury  Lane,  to  accept  it.  Being  unsuccessful 
in  this  attempt,  he  resumed  his  literary  drudgery,  and  be- 
cam.e  a  principal  contributor  lo  Cave's  Magazine.  For 
that  work  he  supplied,  among  many  various  articles,  the 
debates  in  Parliament.  These  were  given  under  the  fic- 
tion of  debates  in  the  senate  of  Lilliput,  and  the  speakers 
were  disguised  under  feigned  names.  Guthrie,  a  writer 
of  history,  for  a  time  composed  these  speeches  from  such 
heads  as  he  could  i)ring  away  in  his  memory.  Johnson 
first  assisted  in  this  department,  and  then  entirely  filled  it. 
The  public  was  highly  delighted  with  the  extraordinary 
eloquence  which  Johnson  displayed  in  these  compositions, 
which  were  almost  exclusively  the  product  of  his  own  in- 
vention. In  process  of  time  he  came  to  consider  this  de- 
ceit as  an  unjustifiable  imposition  on  the  world.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  he  generally  adhered  to  the  tenor 
of  argument  really  employed  by  the  parliamcntaiy  speak- 
ers, otherwise  his  account  ot  the  debates  could  scan  ely 
have  passed  at  the  time  for  genuine.  He  owned  that  he 
was  not  quite  impartial  in  dealing  out  his  reason  and  rhe- 
toric ;  but  took  care  that  the  Whig  dogs  should  not  have 
the  best  of  it.  Mr.  Chalmers,  in  his  edition  of  the  British 
poets,  (Life  of  Johnson,)  has  announced  his  having  made 
the  discovery,  thiit  Johnson  was  at  one  time  editor  of  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine,  and  had  a  regular  salary  of  100/. 
but  that  must  have  been  at  some  distance  of  time  from  his 
first  connexion  with  the  work.  His  apparent  poverty,  when 
he  writes  lo  Cave  with  the  signatur,  of  Imfirun\ua,  seems 
lo  be  with  dilBculty  reconcileablc  to  the  supposition  of  his 
having  had,  at  lliat  early  stage  of  his  career,  so  considera- 
able  a  settled  income. 

In  the  year  1738,  he  rose  at  once  to  public  notice  by  the 
publication  of  his  London,  in  imitation  of  the  third  satire  of 
Juvenal.  Dodsley  gave  him  ten  guineas  for  the  copyright 
ot  this  poem,  and  such  was  the  state  of  literary  property 
at  the  time,  that  he  considered  it  a  liberal  price.  His  Lon- 
don came  out  in  the  same  morning  with  Pope's  "  Seven- 
teen hundred  and  thirty  eight."  The  formei  poem  imme- 
diately brought  its  unknown  author  a  reputation,  that  made 
him  be  compared  with  the  reigning  bard  of  the  time  ;  and 
Pope  himself  was  among  the  first  to  acknowledge  its  me- 
rit, and  to  predict  his  future  consequence.  It  is  at  this 
very  period  when  he  could  be  said  to  have  first  begun  to 
taste  the  only  consolation  of  an  author's  life — reputation, 
that  we  find  him  making  serious  efforts  to  settle  himself 
in  some  other  profession  for  a  livelihood.  He  would  have 
accepted  of  the  mastership  of  the  school  ot  .Appleby  in 
Leicestershire,  the  salary  of  which  was  about  60/  ayear; 
but  the  laws  of  the  school  required  that  the  candidate 
should  be  a  master  of  arts  ;  and  the  University  of  Oxford, 
when  applied  to  for  a  degree,  refused  to  grant  it.  In  tnis 
unsuccessful  effort  for  a  degree.  Pope  interested  himseh 
in  Johnson's  behalf;  although  he  knew  hira  only  by  namet. 
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as  author  of  London.  About  the  same  time  he  formed  a 
design  of  siudying  the  civil  law,  with  a  view  to  practise  in 
Doctor'^  Commons.  This  scheme,  also,  was  rendered  ab- 
ortive lor  wain  ol'a  dcucree,  and  he  was  obliged  lo  resume 
his  labours  in  the  Genilrman's  Magazine.  His  produc- 
tions from  Ihis  time  became  more  numerous  than  it  is 
possible  to  paitirularize  in  any  condensed  account  ot  our 
author.  He  published,  in  17J9,  an  '•  ironical"  vindication 
of  the  licenccrs  of  the  sluRe.av  ainsi  the  scandalous  asper- 
sions of  the  author  of  "Gustavus  Vasa."  In  the  same 
year  his  aliachmcnt  to  the  Tory,  or  rather  the  Jacobite 
party,  was  shewn  in  an  humorous  pamphlet,  entitled  Mar- 
mor  JVor/olciensc,  consisting  of  a  supposed  ancient  prophe- 
cy in  monkish  Latin  rhymes,  with  an  explanation.  For 
some  years  he  composed  biographical  articles  in  the  Gcn- 
tleman's  Magazine,  full  of  that  animated  and  shrewd  cast 
of  language  and  thought,  which  he  brought  into  English 
biography.  His  life  of  Savage,  published  separately  in 
1744,  forms  a  sort  of  era  in  the  record  of  his  prose  writ- 
ings. He  had  been  intimate  with  Savage  for  several  years; 
and  if  we  may  judge  of  Johnson,  by  the  circumstance  of 
his  living  for  a  lime  separated  from  his  wile,  as  well  as  by 
the  poverty  and  midnight  rambles  in  which  Savage  and 
he  shared,  it  would  appear  that  the  moral  biographer  him- 
self had  been  drawn,  for  a  while,  into  the  same  follies,  dis- 
sipations, and  idleness,  of  his  ill-starred  brother  genius. 
Bui.  the  effect  of  his  companionship  on  Johnson's  habits  was 
not  lasting,  and,  to  his  knowledge  of  Savage,  we  are  in- 
debted for  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  pic- 
tures of  an  individual  mind  that  w;!S  ever  exiiibited.  No 
one  who  has  read  the  life  of  Savage  can  have  failed  to  ac- 
knowledge the  eloquence  with  which  he  describes  the  suf- 
ferings of  unfortunate  genius,  and  the  candour  wiih  which 
he  traces  his  faults  ;  whilst  he  throws  a  transparent  veil  of 
compassion  and  charity,  tliat  softens,  without  hiding,  those 
vices  that  would  offend  us  in  closer  view. 

In  1745,  he  published  miscellaneous  observations  on 
the  tragedy  of  Macbeth,  with  remarks  on  Sir  Thomas  Han- 
mer's  edition  of  Shakspeare,  to  which  he  prefixed  propo- 
sals for  a  new  edition  of  the  great  poet,  and  was  probably 
engaged  at  times,  during  two  years,  in  preparing  for  the 
undertaking  as,  in  1 745  and  1746,  h.is  periodical  contribu- 
tions to  the  Magazine  were  suspended.  The  notice  of  the 
public,  however,  was  not  excited  to  his  anonymous  propo- 
sals, for  the  execution  of  a  task  which  Warburton  was 
known  to  have  undertaken;  and  the  project  died  at  the 
present,  though  to  revive  at  a  future  period.  The  year 
1717  was  remarkable,  in  his  life,  for  the  production  of  one 
of  his  best  pieces  of  poetry,  namely  the  prolog^ue  which  he 
supplied  lo  Garrick  at  the  opening  of  Drury  Lane  theatre, 
and  the  undertaking  of  his  grand  work,  a  Dictionary  of  the 
English  language.  A  plan  of  the  dictionary,  written  with 
uncommon  comprehension,  perspicuity,  and  precision,  was 
addressed  to  the  Earl  of  Cliesterlield.  The  professions  of 
Chesterfield  as  a  Maecenas  in  this  business,  and  his  subse- 
quent neglect  of  Johnson,  are  but  loo  well  known  The 
price  for  which  Johnson  agreed  wiili  the  booksellers  for 
his  Dictionary  w^s  Ibfjl.  At  the  outset,  he  flattered  liim- 
self  that  he  should  be  able  to  finish  it  in  three  years,  but 
it  employed  him,  tlirough  many  intermissions,  for  eight 
years.  With  a  view  to  the  completion  of  his  great  task, 
he  hired  a  house  in  Gough  Square,  Fleet  Street,  where  a 
room  was  fitted  up  for  the  amanuenses,  who  were  to  exe- 
cute the  laborious  part  of  the  business. 

At  intervals  he  exerted  his  talents  in  compositions  very 
different  from  lexicography,  and,  probably  anlicipating 
easier  circumstances  from  the  credit  with  his  booksellers 
which  his  compilation  afforded  him,  he  devoted  a  regular 
portion  of  his  time  to  social  amusements  with   selected 


friends.  Of  these  he  formed  a  club,  that  met  at  Horse- 
man's  Chop-house,  in  Ivy-lane,  Paternoster  Row,  every 
Tuesday  evening,  with  a  view  to  enjoy  literary  conversa- 
tion. The  members,  associated  witli  hiui  in  this  club,  were, 
liis  beloved  friend  Dr.  Richard  Balhurst,  a  physician; 
Dr.  Hawkesworlh  ;  Dr.  Salter  ;  Mi.  Ryland,  a  merchant ; 
Mr.  John  Payne,  then  a  bookseller  in  Paternoster  Row  ; 
Mr.  Samuel  Dyer,  a  learned  young  man  intended  for  the 
dissenting  ministry  ;  Dr.  M'Ghie,  a  Scotch  |)hysician  ;  Dr. 
Edmund  Barker,  another  physician ;  and  Sir  John  Haw- 
kins. The  endowments  of  Dyer  are  represented  by  Sir 
John  Hawkins  as  of  so  superior  a  kind,  that  Johnson  might 
almost  be  said  lo  have  looked  up  to  him.  They  used  to 
dispute  in  this  club  about  the  moral  sense  and  fitness  ot 
things  ;  but  Johnson  was  not  uniform  in  his  opinions,  con- 
tending as  often  for  victory  as  for  truth.  This  failing  at- 
tended him  through  life. 

In  January  1749,  he  published  with  his  name  T/ie  Vani- 
ty of  Human  IVis/ies,  being  the  Tenlli  Satire  of  Juvenal  imi- 
tated. Criticism  seems  always  to  have  the  fairest  right  to 
establish  comparisons  between  one  work  of  an  author  and 
another  of  a  similar  nature.  London,  and  the  Vanity  of  Hu- 
man Wishes,  have,  therefore,  been  often  compared.  The 
gent  ral  opinion  has  agreed,  that  there  is  more  of  the  charm 
of  common  life  in  the  poem  London,  and  a  hiijher  tone  of  re- 
flective moral  eloquence  in  The  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes 
The  descrijjtion  of  the  scholar's  disappointed  hopes,  in  the 
latter  poem,  is  peculiarly  eloquent. 

In  the  same  year,  his  tragedy  of  Irene,  which,  to  use  his 
own  phrase  respecting  one  of  Thomsoi/s  poems,  might 
have  been  expected,  in  its  long  state  of  repose,  to  have 
gathered  dust  and  harboured  spiders,  was  brought  upon 
the  stage  of  Diury-lane  by  the  kindness  ofG^irick.  Sensi- 
bly as  Johnson  ought  to  have  felt  obliged  to  Garrick  for  his 
assistance,  he  at  first  resisted,  with  violent  irritation,  all 
the  alterations  which  the  manager  suggested  for  adapting 
his  piece  fortheatric  effect.  "  The  fellow,"  he  said  of  Gar- 
rick, ''  wants  me  to  make  Mahomet  run  mad,  that  he  may 
have  an  opportunity  of  tossing  his  hands  and  kicking  his 
heels."  He  was  at  last,  with  difficulty,  prevailed  upon  to 
comply  with  Garrick's  wishes,  and  to  allow  of  some  changes; 
but  still  these  were  not  enough.  Irene  was  accordingly 
brought  upon  the  boards,  but,  though  supported  by  the  finest 
acting,  and  by  every  advantage  of  dress  and  decoration,  it 
failed  to  captivate  the  public.  Garrick's  zeal,  neverthe- 
less, carried  it  through  for  nine  nights  ;  so  that  the  author 
had  his  three  nights  profits;  and  Dodsley  gave  him  100/. 
for  the  copy  right.  When  asked  how  he  felt  upon  the  bad 
success  of  his  tragedy,  he  replied,  "  Like  llie  montimenl." 
Such  magnanimity  is,  probably,  as  rarely  to  be  found,  as 
the  power  of  writing  a  tolerable  tragedy. 

In  the  year  1730,  he  came  forward  in  the  character  for 
which  he  was  eminently  qualified,  that  of  a  dechiiiner  on  mo- 
ral and  religious  subjects.  The  vehicle  which  he  chose  was 
a  periodical  paper,  denominated,  (with  no  great  felicity  of 
title,)  The  Rambler.  This  title  ha3  been  ludicrously  trans- 
lated, in  me  Italian  version  of  the  work,  literally  II  Vaga- 
bondo.  Tiie  first  paper  of  The  Rambler  was  published  on 
Tuesday  the  20'h  of  March  1750,  and  he  was  enabled  to 
continue  it,  without  interruption,  every  Tuesday  and  Fri- 
day, till  Saturday  the  17lh  of  March  1752,  on  which  it 
closed.  Many  of  those  papers  were  written  in  haste,  a« 
the  moment  pressed,  without  ever  being  read  over  by  him 
before  they  were  printed.  He  received,  in  the  course  of 
the  work,  no  assistance,  except  four  billets  in  No.  10.  by 
Miss  Mulso,  afterwards  Mrs.  Chapone  ;  No  30,  by  M's. 
Catherine  Talbot ;  No.  97,  by  the  famous  Saimiel  Richard- 
son, and  No.  44,  and  100,  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Carter.     The 
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first  reception  of  'the  Rambler  was  not  highly  favourable. 
lis  popularity  was  of  slow  growth. 

In  the  following  year,  he  was  involved  in  the  controversy 
that  arose  from  L.iuder's  attack  upon  the  memory  of  Mil- 
ton. Tlie  history  of  Lauder's  forgeries  need  not  be  here 
detailed.  It  may  be  necessary,  however,  to  notice,  that  the 
extraordinary  aiieinpt  of  that  impostor  was  no  sudden  ef- 
fort.— He  had  brooded  over  it  for  many  years  ;  and,  consi- 
dering the  difficulty  of  the  task,  came  wonderfully  well  pre- 
pared for  the  execution  of  it.The  depth  and  artifice  of  Lauder, 


Dictionary  came  out.  Prom  the  jua  value  ol  this  great 
and  useful  work,  we  are  neither  competent  nor  willing  to 
detract.  Considered  us  the  work  of  one  individual,  it  is  a 
monument  of  Herculean  strength;  but  whe»  Jolu.son's  lex- 
icographical success  is  compared  wiih  that  of  the  forty 
French  academicians,  and  even  preferred  to  it,  the  parallel 
can  only  be  regarded  as  an  illusion  of  national  prejudice. 
For  promoting  works  of  poetry  and  imagn)alion  in  a  lan- 
guage, dictionaries  are  not  the  best  receipts.  The  close 
definition  of  words   deprives  them  of  that  halo  of  indistinct 


Bnd  the  seeming  improbability  of  any  man  being  capable  of    association  which  delights  the  fancy— it  prunes  and   trims 


such  gratuitous  and  unprincipled  malice  towards  the  memo 
ry  of  an  author  who  had  been  fourscore  years  in  his  grave, 
form  some  apology  for  Johnson  having  been,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, the  dupe  oi  Lauder.  Yet  it  is  impossible  to  advert 
to  the  cheerful  promptitude  with  which  Johnson  lent  his  pen 
lo  the  first  suppuit  of  the  forger,  without  a  suspicion  that  he 
■was  well  pleased  at  I  he  prospect  of  .Milton's  reputation  sustain- 
ing a  reverse.  Sir  John  Hawkins  says,  "he  could  all  along  ob- 
serve, that  Johnson  seemed  to  approve,  not  only  Lauder's 
design, but  of  the  argument;and  seemed  toexultiii  apiirsua- 
sion  that  the  reputation  of  Milton  was  likely  to  suffer  by  this 
discovery."  Lauder,  after  having  from  time  to  time  pub- 
lished his  fabrications  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  ven- 
tured at  last  to  collect  them  into  a  pamphlet,  entitled  an 
Essay  on  Milton's  use  and  imitations  of  the  Moderns  in  Pa- 
radise Lost.  To  this  pamphlet,  Johnson  wrote  a  preface, 
expressing  a  full  conviction  of  Lauder's  arguments.  But 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Douglas  having  clearly  detected  the  impos- 
tor's forgeries,  Johnson  dictated  a  letter  for  Lauder,  ad- 
dressed to  Dr.  Douglas,  and  acknowledging  his  fraud  in 
t«rms  of  suitable  contrition.  Johnson's  conduct  has  been 
praised  for  doing  so. — He  could  do  nothing  less,  unless  he 
had  deliberately  resolved  to  consign  his  own  character  to 
infamy.  Though  his  circumstances  were  at  this  time  far 
from  being  easy,  his  humane  and  charitable  disposition  was 
constantly  exerting  itself.  Mrs.  Anna  Williams,  daughter 
of  a  very  ingenious  Welch  Physician,  and  a  woman  of  more 
than  ordinary  talents  and  literature,  having  come  to  London 
in  hopes  of  being  cured  of  a  cataract  in  both  her  eyes,  which 
afterwards  ended  in  total  blindness,  was  kindly  received  as  a 
constant  visitor  at  his  house  while  Mrs.  Johnson  lived  ;  and, 
after  her  death,  having  come  under  his  roof  to  have  an  ope- 
ration upon  her  eyes  performed  with  more  comfort  to  her 
than  in  lodgings,  she  had  an.  apartment  from  him  during 
the  rest  of  her  life,  at  all  times  when  he  had  a  house. 
Three  da)  s  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Rambler,  he  lost  his 
wife  ;  whose  loss  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  he  felt  as 
deeply  as  he  deplored  it.  When  he  had  recovered  from 
the  first  shock  of  this  event,  he  contributed  several  papers 
to  the  Adventurer,  then  conducted  by  Dr.  Hawkesworth. 
His  dictionary  was  now  drawing  to  a  conclusion  ;  and  Chcs- 
ttrtield,  who  had  left  hiin  to  struggle  with  difficulties  during 
the  compilation  of  it,  meanly  began  to  court  a  renewal  of 
his  acquaintance,  in  the  hopes  of  the  work  being  dedicated 
to  him  on  its  appearance.  For  this  purpose  he  wrote  two 
essays  in  the  World,  anticipating  tiie  high  character  of  the 
dictionary,  and  sent  a  friend  to  sound  Johnson  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  dedication.  Johnson,  although  he  had  once  con- 
descended to  be  indebted  for  10/  to  his  Lordship,  treated 
the  shewy  patronage  of  the  peer  with  deserved  contempt, 
and  sent  him  that  letter  of  rebuke  which  has  been  so  ofiin 
transcribed,  containing  these  memorable  wurds  : — "  The 
notice  which  you  have  been  pleased  to  take  of  my  lal)ours, 
had  it  been  early,  had  been  kind  ;  hut  it  has  been  delayed 
till  I  am  indiflerent,  and  cannot  enjoy  it— till  I  am  solitary, 
and  cannot  impart  it — till  I  am  known,  and  do  net  want  it." 
In  1755,  the  degree  of  M.ster  of  Arts  was  conferred  on 
him  by  the  University  of  Oxford,  after  which,  in  Mux,  his 
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the  vegetation  of  language  beyond  the  natural  wiidness  of 
poetry  ;  but  for  prose  composition — for  logical  eloquence 
and  for  science,  dictionaries  and  close  definitiuns  are  not 
only  important,  but  essential.  The  language  of  France 
has  owed  much  more  to  this  species  of  prunhig,  for  it  can- 
not be  called  cultivation,  than  our  own  ;  and  evidently  has 
owed  much  more  than  our  own  to  its  Dictionary.  Its  prose 
is  superior  to  our  own — its  poetry  incomparably  inferior. 
Without  regretting  that  we  have  no  academy  like  that  of 
our  neighbours,  we  ought,  in  justice,  to  acknowledge,  that 
Johnson  has  not  given,  pel  hajjs,  even  the  fortieth  part  of 
the  distinctness  and  definition  to  our  tongue  that  the  French 
academicians  have  bestowed  upon  theirs.  Johnson  had 
great  reading,  and  still  more  sagacity  ;  but  he  was  a  bad  ety. 
mologisl,and  very  little  acquainted  with  philological  niceties. 

In  a  pecuniary  light,  he  derived  very  little  benefit  from 
the  publication  of  his  Dictionary  ;  for,  when  it  was  finished, 
he  had  been  paid  more  than  the  stipulated  sum.  He  was 
therefore,  still  entirely  dependent  on  the  exertions  of  the 
day  for  his  support;  and  it  is  melancholy  to  find,  that  a 
writer,  esteemed  an  honour  to  his  country,  was,  in  the  sub- 
sequent year,  (1756,)  in  his  45th  year,  under  an  arrest  for 
five  pounds  eighteen  shillings.  It  is  no  wonder  that  his 
constitutional  melancholy  should  at  this  time  have  exerted 
a  peculiar  sway  over  his  mind. 

About  this  period  he  was  offered  a  living  of  considera- 
ble value  in  Lincolnshire,  if  he  were  inclined  to  enter  into 
holy  orders.  It  was  a  rectory  in  the  gift  of  Mr.  Langton, 
the  father  of  one  of  his  most  intimate  fiicnds;  but  he  did 
not  accept  of  it,  i)artly,  says  Mr.  Boswell,  I  believe,  from 
a  conscientious  motive,  being  persuaded  that  his  temper 
and  habits  rendered  him  unfit  for  that  assiduous  and  fami- 
liar instiuction  of  the  vulgar  and  ignorant,  which  he  held 
to  be  an  essential  duty  in  a  clergyman,  and  partly, because 
his  love  of  a  London  life  was  so  strong,  that  he  would  have 
thought  himself  an  exile  in  any  other  place,  particularly  if 
residing  in  the  country.  In  the  same  year,  1756,  he  en- 
gaged to  superintend  a  monthly  pirblication,  entitled  the 
LiCtraTy  Magazine,  or  Universal  Register.  To  this  he 
contributed  a  great  many  articles,  enumerated  bv  Mr.  Bos- 
well, and  several  reviews  of  new  books.  Th-'  most 
celebrated  of  his  reviews,  and  one  of  his  most  finished 
compositions,  both  in  point  of  style,  argument,  and  wit, 
was  that  of  Soame  Jrnyns'  Free  Inquiry  into  the  A'ature 
and  Origin  of  Jivil.  This  attracted  so  much  attention  that 
the  bookseller  Was  encouraged  to  publish  it  separately,  and 
two  editicjns  were  rapidly  sold.  He  wrote  also,  in  1756, 
some  essays  in  the  Unixrersal  bailor,  anotlier  magazine, 
which  lasted  only  a  year.  His  pruposal  foi-  an  edition  of 
Shakufieare  was  again  revived,  but  it  did  not  go  to  piess 
foi'  many  years  after. 

In  April  1758,  he  began  a  new  periodical  p.tpcr,  entitled 
the  Idler,  which  came  out  every  Satiirf'ay,  in  a  weekly 
newspaper,  '•  The  Univernal  Chronicle,  or  It'eekly  Gazette," 
published  by  Newberry,  These  essays  were  continued  till 
the  Api'il  of  1760,  amounting  in  number  to  one  hundred 
and  three,  twelve  of  which  weie  contributed  by  his  friends, 
Mr.  T.  Warton,  Mr.  Laii  'ton,  and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
3  A 
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T liougli  evidently  the  work  of  the  same  mini  that  produc- 
ed tlic  liambUr  ;  yet,  as  his  bioj^raphei-  justly  remarks,"  it 
has  less  todtj,  and  more  sfiirir."  Many  of  these  essays  were 
Mritttii  us  hastily  as  an  oidinary  letter.  Mr.  Lanu;lon  ic- 
niembt-rs  Johnson,  when  on  a  visit  at  Oxford,  asking  him 
oneevei)in|^  how  long  it  was  till  the  post  went  out ;  and,  on 
beint^  told  about  half  an  hour,  then,  he  exclaimed,  we  shall 
do  very  well.  He  upon  this  instantly  s.it  down  and  finish- 
ed an  Idler.  Mr.  Langton  havin}^  sii^nilied  a  wish  to  read 
it :  "  Sir,"  said  he,"  you  shall  not  (\o  more  than  I  have  done 
myself."  He  then  folded  it  up,  and  sent  it  olF.  No.  41  of 
the /(//f>- alludes  to  the  death  of  his  mother,  which  took 
place  in  1759.  He  had  ever  been  a  dutiful  son,  and  had 
contributed  to  her  support,  often  when  he  knew  not  where 
to  reri  nit  his  finances.  On  the  event  of  her  death,  he  wrote 
his  Hassclas,  Prince  of  Jbtjssinia,  that  he  might  be  ena- 
bled to  raise  a  sum  sullicient  to  defray  the  expences  of  her 
funeral,  and  pay  some  little  debts  she  had  left.  He  told 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  that  he  composed  it  in  the  evenings 
of  one  week — sent  it  to  the  press  in  portions  after  it  was 
written — and  never  read  it  again  till  at  the  distance  of  seve- 
ral years.  None  of  his  writings  have  been  so  extensively 
<liffiiseil  over  Europe;  for  it  has  been  translated  into  most, 
if  not  into  ail  the  langiiaijes  of  modern  Europe.  Such,  at 
this  period,  was  the  state  of  his  finances,  that  he  was  oblig- 
ed to  break  up  house-keeping,  and  retire  to  chambers, 
where  he  lived,  says  his  biographer,  Mr.  Murphy,  in  pover- 
ty, total  idleness,  and  the  pride  of  literature.  From  this 
unhappy  state,  he  was  at  length  rescued  by  the  grant  ot  a 
pension  of  30(W.  per  annum  from  his  Majesty,  in  1762,  dur- 
ing the  ministry  of  Lord  Bute.  Wiicn  tlie  liberal  ofJ'er  vras 
made,  a  short  struggle  of  repugnance,  to  accept  of  a  fa- 
vour fioni  the  house  of  Hanover,  and  become  that  charac- 
■er — "  a  pensioner,"  on  which  he  had  betowed  a  sarcastic 
definition  in  his  Dictionary,  was  overcome  by  a  sense  of  the 
substantial  benefit  conferred  by  it.  From  the  dates  of  John- 
son's political  writings,  it  is  pretty  clear  that  his  pension 
was  meant  as  a  literary  reward,  and  not  as  a  political  hire. 
That  it  might  afterwards  have  iidluenced  him  to  favour  the 
court  by  the  inflMcnce  of  personal  gnaitudc,isnot  impossible; 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  ever  made  him  prosti- 
tute his  opinions.  These  were  innately  Tory  ;  and  it  is 
easy  to  conceive  how  liis  loyalty,  after  the  last  hopes  of 
the  Jacobites  had  expired,  might  revert  with  sincere 
bias  to  the  throne,  which  had  become  legitimated  by 
possession. 

In  the  same  year  that  he  received  his  pension,  he  accom- 
panied Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  in  a  visit  which  he  paid  to  his 
native  county,  Devonshire;  was  much  delighted  with  his 
jaunt,  and  declared  that  he  had  derived  from  it  a  great 
accession  of  new  ideas.  He  was  entertained  at  the  scats  of 
several  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  the  West  of  England  ; 
bM  the  greatest  part  of  his  time  was  passed  at  Plymouth, 
where,  according  to  Mr.  Boswell,  the  magnificence  of  the 
navy,  the  ship-building,  and  all  its  circumstances,  aflbrded 
him  a  grand  subject  of  contcmpl.Uion.  ^\'hile  at  Ply- 
month,  he  saw  many  of  its  inhabitants,  and  was  not  sparing 
of  his  entertaining  conversation.  It  was  here  that  he  made 
a  frank  confession,  that  ignorance,  pure  ii;norance,  was  the 
cause  of  a  wrong  definition  in  his  Dictionary  of  the  word 
fiasUrn,  to  the  no  small  surprise  of  the  lady  who  put  the 
question  to  him. 

He  now  took  a  house  in  Johnson's  Court,  Fleet  Street, 
and  allotted  an  apartment  in  it  for  Mrs.  Williams. 

A  fondness  for  liberal  and  cultivated  conversation  was 
one  of  Johnson's  strongest  propt  iisities  ;  and  he  had  sought 
it,  as  we  have  before  mentioned,  in  a  club  of  literary  men, 
soon  after  his  settling  in  the  metropolis.  His  advanced 
f.eputation  and  amended  circtimslances.  now  enabled  him 


to  indulge  it  in  a  higher  style;  and  he  became  member  of 
a  weekly  club  in  Gerard  Street,  composed  of  persons  emi- 
nent for  various  talents,  and  occupying  disiinguished  situa- 
tions in  society.  He. also  acquired  an  additional  souice  of 
enjoyment,  both  social  and  intellectual,  by  his  introdxiction, 
in  17C5,  to  the  actjuaintancc  of  Mr.  Thralc,  an  opulent 
brewer,  whose  lady  possessed  a  lively  mind,  highly  accom- 
plished by  an  enlarged  education.  In  their  hospitable  re- 
treat at  Streatham,  Johnson  was  for  a  considerable  lime 
doniesticated,  receiving  every  attention  that  could  flatter 
his  pride,  and  accommodated  with  every  convenience  and 
gratification  that  wealth  could  bestow.  His  shattered  spi- 
rits were  recruited,  and  his  habits  of  life  were  rendeiei 
more  regular  in  this  agreeable  residence. 

In  the  October  of  this  year,  he  at  length  gave  to  the 
world  his  edition  of  Shakspeare.  His  biographer  Bos- 
well's  eulogy  of  this  edition  we  forbear  to  quote,  as  we 
cannot  agree  with  it.  Undoubtedly  there  is  much  of  John- 
son's manliness  and  perspicuity  shewn,  both  in  the  notes 
and  in  the  preface;  but  the  latter  is  written  with  the  judg- 
ment of  one  who  had  ixllected  on  the  opinions  of  otiiers, 
rather  than  felt  deep  impressions  of  his  own  respecting 
Shakspeare;  and  there  is  little  or  no  depth  of  knowledge 
in  the  literature  of  Shakspeare's  age.  The  edition,  up- 
on the  whole,  disappointed  expectation.  Its  most  valuable 
part  is  tiie  summary  views  of  the  respective  plays.  In 
1755  he  furnished  the  preface,  and  some  of  the  pieces,  to  a 
volume  of  poetical  niiscelhuiies  by  Mrs.  Anna  Williams. 
This  lady  was  still  an  inmate  in  his  house,  and  was  indeed 
absolute  mistress.  Although  her  temper  was  far  from 
pleasant,  she  had  gained  an  ascendancy  over  him,  which 
she  often  maintained  with  peevishness;  but  he  forgot  her 
frelfulness  in  her  distresses.  His  house  was  filled  with 
other  dependants  besides  Mrs.  Williams,  whose  perverse 
tempers  frequently  drove  him  out  of  it;  yet  nothing  that 
he  sufl'ered  from  them  could  induce  him  to  relieve  him- 
self at  their  expence.  His  noble  expression  was,  "  If  I 
dismiss  them,  who  will  receive  them  ?"  In  1757,  he  had 
the  honour  to  be  admitted  to  a  personal  interview  with  his 
Majesty  in  the  library  of  the  Queen's  palace.  Of  the  con- 
versation which  passed,  Mr.  Boswell  has  given  a  very  in- 
teresting and  authentic  account.  On  the  institution  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Arts,  Johnson  was  appointed  Professor 
in  Ancient  Literature,  and  probably  at  one  time  had  some 
design  of  delivering  a  course  of  lectures  ;  but,  if  he  ever 
had  the  intention,  he  never  fulfilled  it.  In  1770  he  pub- 
lished a  political  pamphlet,  entitled  The  False  Alarm.,  in- 
tended to  justify  the  conduct  of  ministry,  and  their  majori- 
ty in  the  House  of  Commons,  for  having  virtually  assumed 
it  as  an  axiom,  that  the  expulsion  of  a  member  of  parlia- 
ment was  equivalent  to  exclusion,  and  thus  having  declar- 
ed Colonel  Lutterel  to  be  duly  elected  for  the  county  of 
Middlesex,  notwithstanding  Mr,  Wilkes  had  a  great  ma- 
jority of  votes.  This  being  justly  considered  as  a  great 
violation  of  the  right  of  election,  an  alarm  for  the  constitu- 
tion extended  itself  all  over  the  kingdom.  To  prove  this 
alarm  to  be  false,  was  the  purpose  of  Johnson's  pamphlet ; 
but  even  his  great  powers  were  inadequate  to  cope  with 
constitutional  truth  and  reason,  and  his  arguments  failed  of 
effect.  The  House  of  Commons  were  ultimately  obliged 
to  retrace  their  steps,  and  to  expunge  the  offensive  resolu- 
tion from  their  journals.  That  the  House  of  Commons 
might  have  expelled  Mr.  Wilkes  repeatedly,  and  as  often 
as  he  should  be  rechosen,  was  not  denied  ;  but  incapacita- 
tion cannot  be  pronounced  but  by  an  act  of  the  whole  legis- 
lature. It  was  wonderful  to  see  how  a  prejudice  in  favour 
of  government  in  general,  and  an  aversion  to  popular  cla- 
mour, could  blind  and  contract  such  an  understanding  as 
Johnson's  in  this  particular  case.     That  it  endeavouretl  to 
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iiiluse  anaicoiiciiidiflereiice  as  to  public  concerns  into  the 
minds  of  the  people,  and  that  it  broke  soinclimes  inlo  an 
cxlieme  coarseness  ofcontempluoui  abuse,  is  acknowlccig- 
cd  e-ven  by  his  most  paitial  biogniphef. 

On  the  subject  of  Johnson's  political  opinions,  it  would 
be  iiujasi  to  (be  small  degrte  of  liberality  lliat  is  to  be 
found  ni  them,  to  omit  the  notice  of  his  good  wishes  in  fa- 
vour ol  Catholic  emancipation.  \Vithout  incjuiring  loo 
strictly  how  far  his  Toryism  mij^ht  have  given  him  this 
bias  as  much  as  his  sense  of  justice,  it  should  be  recorded 
to  his  honour,  that  his  views  on  this  subject  were  humane 
and  liberal,  and  anticipated  those  wliich  are  gradually  gain- 
ing ground  against  the  leceding  prejudices  of  modern  bar- 
barism. He  liad  great  compassion,  says  Mr.  iiuswell,  for 
the  miseries  and  distresses  of  the  Irish  nation,  particularly 
the  Papists,  and  seveiely  reprobated  the  barbarous  debili- 
tating policy  of  the  Biitish  government,  which  he  said  was 
the  Hjost  detestable  mode  of  persecution.  To  a  gentleman 
who  hinted  that  such  policy  might  be  necessary  to  suppoit 
the  authority  of  tlie  English  government,  he  rei)lied  by  say- 
ing, "  Let  IJie  aullioiily  of  the  English  government  jjcrish, 
rather  than  be  maintained  by  iniquity,  lietter  would  it  be 
to  restrain  the  turbulence  of  the  natives  by  the  authority 
of  the  sword,  and  to  make  them  amenable  to  law  and  jus- 
tice by  an  cfl'ectual  and  vigorous  police,  than,  by  an  unre- 
lenting persecution,  to  beggar  and  starve  them." 

In  1771,  he  published  another  political  pamphlet,  enti- 
tle cl  Thoughts  on  the  late  Transactioits  respecting  Fatk- 
land's  Islands,  in  which,  upon  materials  furnislied  to  him 
by  miuiblry,  and  upon  general  topics,  expanded  in  his  rich 
style,  he  successfully  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  nation 
that  it  was  wise  and  laudable  to  sufl'er  the  question  of  rigiil 
to  remain  undecided,  rather  than  involve  our  country  in 
any  war.  It  has  been  suggested  by  some,  that  he  rated  the 
importance  of  these  islands  to  Great  Britain  too  low.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  his  earnestness  to  avert  the  calamities  of 
war,  and  his  eloquent  description  of  its  miseries,  cannot  be 
over-praised. 

Mr.  Sirahan  the  printer,  who  was  himself  a  member  of 
Parliament,  and  who  loved  much  to  be  employed  in  politi- 
cal iiegolialion,  thought  he  should  do  eminent  service  both 
to  government  and  to  Johnson,  if  he  could  be  the  means  of 
his  getting  a  seat  in  the  House  ol  Commons.  With  tiiis 
view  he  wrote  a  strong  reconmienclation  of  our  author  to 
one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Treasury  ;  but,  for  reasons 
that  are  not  well  known,  the  ministry  did  not  lake  up  his 
suggestion.  It  was  much  agitated  among  his  liiends  and 
admirers,  whether,  if  he  had  obtained  a  seat  in  Parliament, 
he  would  have  distinguished  himself  in  debate.  Had  he 
entered  the  house  at  an  early  period  of  life,  there  can  hard- 
ly be  a  doubt  that  his  knowledge  and  eloquence  would  have 
commanded  in  the  legislature  a  similar  esteem  to  that 
which  they  possessed  in  literature,  but  his  own  acknow- 
ledgment that  he  had  tried  several  limes  to  speak  in  the  So- 
ciety of  Arts  and  Sciences,  but  that  all  his  flowers  of  orato- 
ry forsook  him,  render  it  probable  that  he  was  loo  far  ad- 
vanced in  age  to  commence  the  practice  of  public  oratory. 
Eminence  in  parliamentary  eloquence,  in  the  ablest  indivi- 
duals, has  been  almost  in  all  instances  gradual,  and  the  re- 
sult of  training  and  experience. 

His  pamphlet,  entitled  the  Patriot,  in  1774,  was  compos- 
ed on  the  eve  of  a  general  election,  in  order  to  indispose  the 
people  against  the  oppositionists  ;  but  the  strongest  dis- 
play of  his  political  bigotry  was  reserved  for  his  produc- 
tion, entitled  Taxation  no  Tyranny,  which  was  meant  as  an 
answer  to  the  declaration  of  the  American  congress,  rela- 
tive to  the  claims  of  Great  Britain.  Long  before  this  time 
he  had  indulged  most  unfavourable  sentiments  of  our  fel- 
low subjects  in  America.    "  They  are  a  race  of  convicts," 


he  said  to  Dr.  John  Campbell,  "  and  ought  to  iiave  been 
thankful  for  any  thing  we  allow  ihem  short  of  hanging."' 
In  this  pamphlet  on  the  right  of  Britain  lo  tax  Ameiica, 
there  is  not  even  acuteness  of  sophistry,  far  less  any  thing 
deserving  the  name  of  argument.  Positive  assertion,  sar- 
castical  severity,  and  extravagant  ridicule,  which  he  him- 
sell  reprobated  as  a  test,  composed  the  rliapsody.  Minis- 
ters themselves  thought  it  decent  to  retrench  some  of  the 
absurdities  which  he  put  to  press  in  defence  of  their  cause. 
They  struck  out,  by  his  own  confession,  one  passage  lo  the 
following  efi'cct  :  "  That  the  colonies  could  with  no  solidi- 
ty argue  from  their  not  having  been  taxed  while  in  their  in- 
fancy, that  the)  should  not  now  be  taxed  ;  we  do  not  put  a 
calf  into  the  plougii,  we  wait  until  he  is  an  ox."  He  said, 
'•  they  struck  it  out  either  critically  as  loo  ludicrous,  or  po- 
litically as  loo  exasperating  ;  I  care  not  which.  //  luas  Ihcir 
business."  Dr.  Johnson  here  speaks  of  his  labours  in  a 
light  that  is  not  far  from  venal. 

A  lour  to  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland  in  1773,  in 
which  he  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  Boswell,  forms  a  re- 
markable and  entertaining  incident  in  his  life.  His  stay  in 
Scotland  was  from  the  18lh  of  August,  in  which  he  arrived, 
till  the  22d  of  November,  when  he  set  out  on  his  return  to 
London.  He  came  by  way  of  Berwick-iipon-Twccd  to 
Edinburgh,  where  he  remained  a  few  days,  and  then  went 
by  St.  Andrew's,  Aberdeen,  Inverness,  and  Port  Augustus, 
to  the  Hebrides,  the  principal  object  of  his  lour.  He  vi- 
sited the  isles  of  Sky,  Uaasay,  Coll,  Mull,  Inchkenneth,  and 
Icolmkill.  He  then  travelled  through  Ayrshire  by  Iiivc- 
rary,  and  from  thence  by  Lochlomond  and  Dumbarton  to 
Glasgow,  then  by  Loudon  lo  Auchinlcck,  in  Avrshire,  the 
scat  of  Boswell's  family,  and  by  Hamilton  back  to  Edin- 
burgh, where  he  again  spent  some  time.  He  thus  saw  the 
fuur  universities  of  Scotland,  its  three  principal  cities,  and 
as  much  of  the  Highland  and  insular  life  as  was  sulTicient 
for  his  philosophical  contemplation. — Among  his  prejudi- 
ces, a  strong  anlipalhy  to  the  natives  of  Scotland  in  geneial 
had  long  been  conspicuous,  and  this  journey  exhibited  ma- 
ny instances  of  his  contempt  for  their  learning  and  abhor- 
rence of  iheir  religion.  When  he  published,  however,  the 
account  of  his  tour,  two  years  afterwards,  more  candour 
and  impartiality  was  found  in  it  tiian  had  been  expected  ; 
and  to  the  praise  which  is  ju'^tly  due  to  the  elegance  and 
vivacity  of  his  descriptions,  it  may  be  added,  that  the  Scolch 
were  indebted  to  him,  in  some  instances,  for  his  reprehen- 
sion of  customs  and  peculiarities  from  which  thev  have 
since  dcpaited.  Piejudiccd  as  he  was,  he  often  made  a 
fair  war  upon  Scoltisli  prejudices  ;  and  though  a  sloven,  he 
made  some  just  remarks  on  the  sloth  and  discomforts  that 
retard  civilization.  On  one  subject  he  gave  moie  oflence 
lo  the  national  feelings  than  truth  and  candour  will  permit 
us  to  symp.Tihize  with.  Our  Celtic  scholars  have  never 
proved  the  authenticity  of  the  poems  ascribed  to  Ossiaii, 
and  Johnson  sturdily  denied  them  lo  be  authentic.  If  the 
advocates  for  the  authenticity  of  the  Gaelic  poems  had  con- 
fined their  pretensions  to  a  few  fragments,  or  lo  any  mode- 
rate ideas  of  their  antiquity,  the  cause  might  have  admit- 
ted of  a  dispute  ;  but  when  they  supported  Macphcrson's 
imaginary  dale  of  the  third  century,  and  the  existence  of  an 
entire  epic  poem,  the  sarcasms  of  Johnson's  incredulity  had 
their  full  force. 

In  the  month  of  March  1775,  he  was  gratified  by  the  ti- 
tle of  Doctor  of  Laws,  conferred  on  him  by  the  university 
of  Oxford,  at  the  solicitation  of  Lord  North.  In  Septem- 
ber he  visited  France,  for  the  first  time,  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Thrale,  and  Mr.  Bareili.  His  journey  did  not  occupy 
more  than  two  months.  Footc,  who  happened  to  be  at 
Paris  at  the  same  time,  said,  that  the  French  were  perfect- 
ly astonished  at  his  figure  and  manner,  and  at  his  dress, 
which  was  exactly  the  same  with  what  he  was  accustomed 
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to  in   London his  brown   clothes,  black  stockine;s,  and 

plain  shirt.  Ot  tlie  occurrences  of  this  tour  it  is  probable 
that  he  kept  a  JDunial,  though  unrorlunately  he  never  per- 
fictcd  it,  from  want  of  leisure  or  inclination.  In  the  pre- 
cidinjj  year  ho  had  also  made  a  journey  into  Wales;  but 
Wales,  he  observed,  is  so  little  different  from  Eni^land,  that 
jlofTtrs  nothing;  to  the  speculation  of  the  traveller. 

In  1776,  lie  wioie  notning  for  the  public.  In  that  year 
be  removed  from  Johnson's  Court  to  a  lart^er  house  in 
Holt  C'jurt,  Fleet  Street,  with  a  ^ai'den,  which  he  took  de- 
li)rht  in  w  ■tcrins^.  A  room  on  the  j^round  floor  was  as- 
signed to  Miss  Williams,  and  ihe  whole  of  the  two  pair  of 
s.aiis'  floors  was  made  a  repository  for  his  bi  oUs,  consist- 
ing cf  about  5000  volumes.  Here,  in  the  interval  of  his 
r  si; dice  at  Strcatham,  he  sai  every  morning  receiving 
visits,  and  somelimts  gave  not  inelegant  dinners.  Chemis- 
try afforded  him  some  amusement,  and  he  had  an  appa- 
ratus for  the  siudy  of  it  in  his  house.  He  had  also  a  labo- 
ratory at  Strcath;tm,  and  diverted  himself  with  drawing 
essences  and  colouring  liquors  for  Mrs.  Thrale.  His  last 
literary  undertaking  was  in  consequence  of  a  request  from 
the  Loii'ion  booksiliers,  wlio  had  engaged  in  an  edition  of 
the  works  of  the  principal  English  poets,  and  wished  to 
prefix  to  each  a  biographical  and  critical  preface  from  his 
band.  Dr.  Johnson  executed  tliis  task  with  all  the  spirit 
and  vigour  of  his  best  days.  The  publication  of  his  Lives 
cf  the  I'uetehcgan  in  1779,  and  was  completed  in  1781. 
In  a  separate  loim,  they  compose  four  volumes  octavo, 
and  have  made  a  valuable  addition  to  English  biography 
and  criticism.  The  style  of  this  performance  is  compara- 
tively free  from  the  stiffness  and  turgidity  of  his  earlier 
compositions. 

This  was  the  last  of  Johnson's  literary  labours  ;  and, 
though  completed  when  he  was  in  his  seventy-first  year, 
shews  that  his  faculties  were  in  as  vigorous  a  state  as  ever. 
In  the  year  1781,  he  lost  his  valuable  fiiend  Thrale.  Dr. 
Johnson's  fiiends  were  in  hopes  that  Mr.  Thrale  might 
have  made  a  lil)eial  provision  for  him  for  his  life;  which 
as  he  (Mr.  Thrale)  left  no  son,  and  a  very  large  fortune, 
it  would  have  been  highly  to  his  honour  to  have  done  :  but 
he  bequeathed  him  only  200/.  which  was  the  legacy  left 
to  each  of  his  txccutors.  With  Thrale,  many  of  the  com- 
forts of  Johnson's  life  might  be  said  to  expire.  In  the 
course  of  17b2  he  complains,  that  he  passed  the  summer 
at  Streath.im,  but  there  was  no  Thrale.  His  visits  to  that 
place  became  less  and  less  Ircquent,  and,  in  the  following 
year,  entirely  ceased.  He  kepi  up,  however,  a  friendly 
correspondi-ncc  with  the  widow  of  his  fiiiiul,  till  she  in- 
formed him  ol  her  intention  to  marry  Mr.  Piozzi,  an  Italian 
music-mastci.  Johnson,  as  the  executor  of  her  husband, 
thought  himself  bound,  in  duty  to  the  memory  of  Thrale, 
and  the  welfare  of  his  cliiidren,  to  remonstrate  with  her 
on  the  intended  step.  Mrs.  Piozzi's  answer  contained  an 
Jndignaiit  vindication  of  her  conduct  and  of  her  fame,  and 
bade  a  final  adieu  to  her  adviser,  until  he  should  have  al- 
tered his  opinion  of  the  man  of  her  choice.  Of  the  charms 
of  Dr.  Johnson's  friendship  the  lady  thus  candidly  ex- 
presses herself  in  her  Anecdotes  :  "  Veneration  for  his 
viilue,  reverence  lor  his  talents,  delight  in  his  conversa- 
tion, and  habitual  endurance  of  a  yoke  my  husband  first 
put  upon  inc,  made  me  go  on  so  long  with  Mr.  Johnson  ; 
but  the  perpetual  confinement  I  will  own  to  have  been 
terrifying  in  the  first  years  of  our  friendship,  and  irksome 
in  the  last,  nor  would  I  pretend  to  support  it  without  help 
,vhcn  my  co-adjutor  was  tio  more." 

Thus  excluded  from  the  most  agreeable  dwelling  in 
which  he  had  ever  been  domesticated,  he  was  compelled 
to  return  to  his  own  house,  to  spend  cheerless  hours  among 
the  objects  of  his  bounty,  when  increasing  age  and  infir- 


mities had  made  their  company  more  obnoxious  than  when 
he  left  them;  and  the  society  of  which  he  had  recently 
been  deprived  rendered  him  comparatively  less  patient  to 
endure  it.  From  this  time  the  narrative  of  his  life  is  little 
more  than  a  recital  of  the  pressures  of  melancholy  and 
disease,  and  of  numberless  excursions  taken  to  calm  his 
anxiety,  and  soothe  his  apprehensions  of  the  terrors  of 
death,  by  flying,  as  it  were,  frotn  himself.  His  health 
began  to  decline  more  visibly  fioin  the  month  of  June 
1783,  when  he  had  a  paralytic  stroke;  and  although  he 
recovered  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  take  another  journey  to 
Litchfield  and  Oxford  towards  the  close  of  the  year,  symp- 
toms of  a  dropsy  indicated  the  probability  of  his  dissolu- 
tion not  being  remote.  Some  relief,  however,  having  been 
administered,  he  rejoined  the  society  of  his  friends  ;  and, 
with  a  mind  still  ruiious,  intelligent,  and  active,  renewed 
his  attention  to  the  concerns  of  literature,  and  tried  his 
faculties  by  Latin  translations  from  the  Greek  poets.  Dur- 
ing his  absence,  his  friends  endeavoured  to  procure  some 
addition  to  his  pension,  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  try  the 
genial  effects  of  a  warmer  climate  in  the  south  of  Europe, 
Application  was  accordingly  made  to  the  Lord  Chancellor 
Thurlow,  who  applied  to  the  Treasuiy  for  this  purpose, 
but  without  success.  His  lordship,  however,  evinced  bis 
regard  for  our  author,  by  offering  to  advance  the  sum  of 
500/.  for  this  object;  an  offer  which  Johnson  declined,  with 
the  most  dignified  expressions  of  gratitude.  Dr.  Brock- 
lesby  also  made  a  similar  offer  ;  nor  were  there  wanting 
others,  who  would  have  liberally  supplied  him  for  his  con- 
imenlal  tour.  But  these  offers  were  not  accepted,  and  his 
strength  was  becoming  unequal  to  the  effort  of  a  journey. 
The  (.ropsy  and  asthma  were  making  hasty  approaches. 
No  man  seems  ever  to  have  had  the  instinctive  horror  at 
the  prospect  of  dissolution  more  strongly  impressed  on  his 
mind  than  Johnson.  Unfortunately  for  himself,  he  had  a 
smattering  of  medical  science,  and  imagining  that  the 
dropsical  collection  of  water  wnicii  oppressed  hiin  might 
be  drawn  off  by  making  incisions  in  the  calves  of  his  legs, 
he  said  to  the  surgeon,  who  was  making  slight  scarifica- 
tions in  his  swollen  legs,  "  deeper,  deeper.  I  want  length 
of  life,  and  you  are  afraid  of  giving  tiie  pain,  which  I  do 
not  value;"  and  he  afterwards,  with  iiis  own  hand,  had 
punctures  made  for  this  purpose.  Devotion,  however,  is 
said  at  last  to  have  come  to  t!ie  suppoit  ^iid  pacification  of 
his  mind.  He  died  on  the  15ln  of  Dtceniiber,  in  the 
seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age.  His  remains,  attended  by  a 
respectable  concourse  of  friends,  were  interred  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  and  a  monunieiilal  statue  has  been  since 
placed  to  his  memory  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  He  left  his 
property,  a  few  legacies  excepted,  to  a  faithful  black  ser- 
vant, who  had  loi.g  lived  with  him.  A  short  time  before 
his  dissolution  Jie  had  burnt  large  masses  of  paper,  and, 
among  others,  two  large  quarto  volumes,  containing  a  full 
and  most  particular  account  of  his  life.  The  loss  of  which 
might  be  a  subject  of  regret,  if  the  biographical  accounts 
Were  not  so  numerous  and  authentic.  Johnson  was, at  his 
death,  and  had  been  for  some  time  before  it,  the  most  con- 
spicuous character  in  English  literature.  He  had  less  of 
the  pure  quality  of  genius  than  Goldsmith,  but  he  had 
more  energy  in  the  expression  of  his  prose  style,  and  a 
more  imposing  air  of  consequence  in  givin.ij  weight  to  his 
opinions.  He  was  not  so  truly  eloquent  as  Buike,  but  he 
devoted  himself  more  to  literature.  He  was  less  learned 
than  Warburlon,  but  more  popular  from  his  choice  of  sub- 
jects, and  superior  to  that  scholar  in  richness  of  fancy. 
There  was  no  contemporary  prose  writer  whose  style  was 
more  poetical :  there  was  no  poet  who  combined  with  the 
talent  for  poetry  a  command  of  prose  so  valuable  and 
strong  ;  yet  his  poetry  is  marked  by  precision  of  thought. 
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and  not  by  exquisite  feeling;,  and  his  prose  is  far  from  be- 
ing chaste  or  idiomatic.  It  abounds  with  the  formality  of 
antithesis,  with  latinisms,  with  too  much  abstraction  of 
terms,  with  a  rotundity  of  words  that  is  often  more  sonorous 
than  instructive,  and  with  a  pomp  of  metaphor  that  is  fre- 
quently applied  to  trivial  ideas.  Still  there  is  a  breadth 
and  magiuficence  in  his  style,  considered  as  the  drapery 
of  his  thougiits,  that  makes  the  richness  of  its  tissue  atone 
for  the  stiflncss  of  its  folds.  And  if  his  colours  of  language 
be  gorgeous,  his  ideas  are  for  the  most  part  sufficiently  vi- 
gorous to  stand  exposure  in  the  strongest  light. 

As  a  critic,  where  his  political  or  accidental  prejudices 
did  not  hcippen  to  interfere,  he  could  seize  more  vigorous- 
ly, than  almost  any  other  mind,  upon  the  main  outlines  of 
merits   and  defects  in  poetry,  and  illustrate  them   with  a 
force  and  felicity  entirely  his  own.     Uut  we  believe  it  will 
be  generally  granted,   that  though  he  fully   possessed  the 
great  outlines  of  critical  discernment,  he  had  not  that  finer 
tact  of  sensibility  which  directs  to  the  more  latent  and  ex- 
quisite beauties  ol   poetry.     Garrick  complained,  and  we 
believe  justly,  that  he  was  wholly   dead  to  the  fiiiest  im- 
pressions of  tragedy  ;  yet  no  one  could  give,  in  general 
terms,  a  more  just  desciiplion  of  the  merits  which  tragedy 
should  possess.     His  critical  sensibility  was  sagacious,  not 
sensitive.     Those    who   blame   him    for  not  going  deeper 
among  our  ancient  poets,  in  his  edition  of  them,  forget  that 
the  study  of  our  elder  poets  was  but  then  begun.     Of  the 
poets   whom   he   criticised,  he  made,   upon   the  whole,   a 
pretty  fair  estimate.     It  is  the  rage  of  modern  taste  to  ex- 
aggerate the  merits  of  all  our  old  minor  poets  ;  Johnson's 
work  will  probably  serve,  in  a  future  age,  to  counteract  this 
overweening  opinion.     Indeed,  at  this  moment  there  is  no 
critical  authority  to  which  we  should  resort  more  willing- 
ly, than  to  his,  against  the  tasteless  depreciation  of  Pope, 
which  has  of  late  been  so  ominously  current.     The  history 
of  his  life  cannot  be  perused  without  many  recollections  of 
personal   esteem.     The   traits  of  his  charity  and  benevo- 
lence to   the  unfortunate  are  very  numerous.     He  was  a 
dutiful  son  and  a  kind  master ;  and  the  spectacle  of  his 
early  career,  that  of  a  friendless  scholar,  supporting  him- 
self by  the  toils  of  literature,  bursting  forth  upon  the  world 
as  a  man  of  genius,  through  the   clouds  of  jjovcrty,  de- 
pression, and   hypochondria,  and  maintaining    all    along  a 
virtuous  pride  and  independence  of  character; — this  is  an 
object  of  interesting  and  even  of  elevated  contemplation. 
It  may  soften  our  animadversion,  thouj^h  it  cannot  wholly 
blind  us  to   his   faults  as   a   philosopher   and  a  man.     In 
neither  of  these  views,  whether  we   consider  him  as  an  in- 
dividual member  of  society,  or  a  teacher  of  the  truths  that 
publicly  interest   society,  can  he  be  held  up  as  an  object 
altogether  entitled  to  be  loved,   or  fit  to  be  imitated.     He 
seems  neither  to   have  felt  nor   practised  one  of  the  first 
duties  of  a  member  of  society — lh.it  of  social  and  civilized 
deportment.     The   history  of  his  conveisaticnsi  as  related 
by  Mr.  Boswell,  gives  us  the  picture  of  a  strong  and  amus- 
ing, but  of  a  coarse  and  insolent  mind.     Whatever  praise 
may  be  due  to  his  strictly  private  and  domestic  virtues,  he 
often  brought  no  better  feelings  into  promiscuous  society, 
than  those  of  spleen,  egotism,  and  duiiiineering  pride.   We 
are  told  by  his  biographers  only  of  his  victories  in  ttie  war- 
fare of  conversation  ;  but  private  tradition   has  preserved 
many  anecdotes  of  his  insolence  being  properly  chastised, 
and  often  in  the  most  humiliating  manner,  by  individuals 
■who  were  his  inferiors  in   genet al  knowledge.     Ii  would 
have  been  well  if  these  had  been  recorded  with  equal  as- 
siduity as   his  triumphs  ;  for  his  example  was  calculated 
to   injure  the  tone  of  general  manners  ;  and  it  is  certain 
that  there  were  at  one  time  many  apes  of  his  manner  in 


conversation,  as  weH  as  in  writing.     But,  happily,  the  pre- 

vailing  manners  of  polite  life  are  now  such,  that  the  dog- 
matic manner  of  a  Johnson  would  not  at  this  moment  be 
tolerated. 

He  was  an  advocate  of  arbitrary  power  in  politics,  though 
it  is  but  justice  to  mention  with  what  particular  qualifica- 
tions. He  abhorred  the  existence  of  absolute  slavery,  and 
used  to  express  his  detestation  of  that  remaining  blot  upon 
our  national  character,  the  slavery  of  negroes  in  our 
colonies.  He  wished  well  to  Roman  Catholic  emancipa- 
tion ;  and  even  after  the  alarm  of  the  memorable  riots  in 
London,  rejoiced  that  the  acquittal  of  Lord  George  Gordoti 
had  not  sanctioned  the  doctrine  of  executing  a  man  for 
constructive  treason.  So  far  his  sense  of  rectitude  pre- 
vailed, in  particular  cases,  over  his  general  tendency  to 
bigottcd  and  despotic  sentiments.  But  the  main  current 
of  his  opinions  ran  in  the  latter  channel.  We  need  not 
trouble  the  reader  with  quotations;  for  the  most  who  have 
perused  his  life,  must  remember  many  traits  of  his  super- 
stition and  intolerance.  He  bowed  to  a  bishop  as  to  a  be- 
ing of  a  superior  nature.  He  abused,  in  tlie  most  ran- 
corous terms,  a  young  woman  who  had  been  guilty  of 
quitting  the  established  church,  and  joining  the  society  of 
Quakers,  declaring  that  she  had  no  right  to  think  for  her- 
self on  the  subject.  He  spoke  of  Rousseau  as  one  whom 
he  Would  have  rejoiced  to  punish  as  a  felon.  We  are  not 
disciples  of  Rousseau  ;  but  we  have  no  hesitation  in  de- 
claring our  opinion,  that  some  of  Dr.  Johnson's  tenets 
were  not  less  noxious  than  those  of  the  philosopher  of 
Geneva.  In  point  of  immediate  and  obvious  evil  ten- 
dency, nothing  that  Rousseau  ever  wrote  was  so  pernicious 
as  our  author's  pamphlet  on  the  subject  of  our  dispute 
with  America.  It  may  not  be  easy  to  ascertain  how  much 
influence  that  production  exercised  in  biasing  the  public 
mind  towards  hostilities;  but  he  lent  his  influence,  such 
as  it  was,  to  sanction  unjust  pretensions,  and  to  promote 
the  exasperation  and  sufferings  of  millions  of  his  species. 

The  tendency  of  his  abstract  sentiments  in  favour  of 
arbitrary  power  was,  perhaps,  not  very  mischievous.  It 
is  chiefly  in  confined  and  particular  questions  that  the 
sophistry  of  an  illiberal  writer  can  do  much  harm.  Taken 
in  a  general  view,  an  animated  author  counteracts  all  the 
evil  impressions  which  he  can  make  against  the  cause  of 
liberty,  by  the  spirit  of  discussion  which  he  awakens,  and 
by  the  attention  and  contradiction  which  he  provokes. 
Johnson  defended  principles  with  his  pen,  which,  in  the 
long  run,  can  never  be  supported  but  by  the  sword. 

Nevertheless,  when  we  assign  to  departed  individuals 
their  respective  rank  in  the  scale  of  benefactors  to  their 
species,  we  cannot  forget  the  question,  whether  they  have 
lent  the  strength  of  their  talents  to  promote  the  progress 
of  moral  civilization,  or  to  retard  the  emancipation  of  the 
human  mind  from  bigotry  and  servility.  Had  the  leading 
spirits  of  our  literature  been  all  like  Dr.  Johnson,  we 
might  have  been  at  this  day  burning  witches,  and  believing 
in  the  second  sight.  With  what  contrasted  feelings  do 
wc  rise  from  perusing  the  life  and  writings  of  that  Alilton, 
whom  our  author  has  pourtrayed  with  the  heavy  hand  of 
malignant  hatred.  Milton  left  his  contemporaries  behind 
him,  in  his  high  moral  and  political  views,  and  bequeathed 
texts  for  succeeding  times  to  comment  upon,  and  to  put 
in  practice.  Johnson  straggled  behind  his  own  age, 
among  the  prejudices  of  the  nurseiy;  and,  with  all  his 
eloquence  and  miaily  powers,  came  from  the  most  en- 
lightened capital  in  the  world,  to  find  the  reveries  of  bar- 
barism in  the  island  of  Sky  congcnia!  with  his  own  opi- 
nions.    (■)) 
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JuiNEKY  is  llint  brunch  of  ci\ii  arcliiteclurc,  which  treats 
of  the  art  of  framing  and  joining  wood  together  for  the  in- 
ternal and  external  finishing  of  houses. 

The  smoothing  of  wood,  by  culling  the  superfluous  parts 
away  in  tliin  equal  slices,  is  called  /i/ani>iff  ;  and  the  tools 
used  for  this  purpose  are  called  planes,  whether  they  are 
employed  in  reducing  the  surface  to  a  plane,  or  to  a  con- 
vex, a  concave,  or  an  undulaled  form. 

The  wood  is  called  stuff,  and  is  previously  formed  into 
rectangular  prisms  by  the  saw.  These  prisms  are  deno- 
minated deals,  boards,  battens,  planks,  &c.  according  lo 
their  dimensions  in  breadth  and  thickness.  So  that  in  this 
article,  whenever  a  piece  of  wood  is  spoken  of,  it  is  under- 
stood to  be  bounded  by  six  planes,  and  to  have  all  iis  angles 
right  angles. 

Tiic  arrises  arc  the  lines  of  concourse  foi'mcd  by  every 
two  planes,  and  are  therefore  eight  in  number. 

Deals  arc  of  two  kinds,  white  and  yellow;  the  white  is 
employed  for  panelling,  and  the  yellow  for  the  framing. 
But  of  lute,  instead  of  white  deal,  American  wood  has  been 
brought  into  use,  and  employed  both  in  framiiig  and  pa- 
nelling. It  is  sofl,  very  free  from  knots,  and  easily  wrought; 
but  is  more  liable  to  warp  than  white  deal. 

0/  flfouldings. 

As  mouldings  have  already  been  defined  under  Civil 
Architectuhe,  we  shall  here  only  point  out  those  which 
are  commonly  used  in  joinery. 

Wood  is  generally  much  thinner  than  the  dimension  of 
ils  breadih,  reckoning  ihe  breadlli  and  thickness  on  the 
sides  of  the  rectangular  section  made  by  cutting  it  perpen- 
dicular to  Ihc  fibres,  the  Icnglh  being  understood  to  be  pa- 
lallel  to  the  fibres.  The  faces  aic  the  two  broad  planes 
that  run  in  the  direction  of  the  fibres;  and  the  edges  are 
the  two  narrow  planes  wliich  also  run  in  the  direction  of 
the  fibres.  The  ends  are  Ihe  two  planes  perpendicular  to 
the  fibres. 

■When  the  wood  has  been  reduced  to  the  rectangular 
shape  by  the  square  and  plane,  so  that  the  sides  may  be 
planes,  and  the  angles  right  angles,  ihe  next  operation  is 
to  take  away  the  right  angles,  and  icduce  the  wood  to 
mouldings,  which  is  called  sticki?!^,  and  the  moulding  is 
said  to  be  stuck: 

When  the  edge  of  a  piece  of  wood  is  reduced  to  a  cylin- 
drical form,  it  is  said  lo  be  rounded,  whicli  is  the  simplest 
hpecics  of  moulded  work. 

Wlicn  a  part  of  the  arris  is  reduced  to  a  semicylinder, 
so  that  llic  surface  of  the  cylindrical  part  may  be  flush, 
both  with  the  face  and  edge  of  the  wood,  and  that  a  groove 
or  sinking  may  be  made  in  the  face  only,  the  cylindrical 
part  is  called  a  bead,  and  ihe  sinking  a  quirk,  so  that  the 
moulding  is  called  a  qxiirkcd  bead. 

^Vhen  a  quirk  is  also  formed  in  the  narrow  plane,  or 
edge,  so  as  to  make  the  rounded  part  at  tiie  angle  three- 
iourlhs  of  a  cylinder,  the  moulding  obtains  the  name  of  bead 
r.iul  double  (juirk. 

When  there  are  two  semicylindrical  moulding?,  rising 
both  from  a  plane  parallel  to  the  face  ;  and  when  one  comes 
close  to  the  edge  of  the  piece,  and  the  other  has  a  quirk  on 
the  farther  side,  and  its  surface  flush  with  the  face  of  the 
wood,  the  cotnbinations  of  these  mouldings  are  termed  a 


double  bead,  or  double  bead  and  quirk.  In  this  combina- 
tion, the  bead  which  is  next  to  the  edge  of  the  stufTis  much 
less  than  the  other. 

Mouldings  are  generally  separated  from  one  another, 
and  frequently  terminated  by  two  narrow  planes,  at  right 
angles  to  each  other,  called _y?//er«,  which  shew  two  sides  of 
a  rectangular  prism. 

Mouldings,  as  well  as  fillels,  are  called  mfmifrj. 

When  a  semicylindrical  moulding,  which  rises  from  a 
plane  parallel  lo  the  face,  is  terminated  on  the  edge  by 
a  fillet,  the  two  members  thus  combined  are  called  a  to- 
rus. 

Jf  there  be  two  semicylindrical  mouldings  springing 
from  a  plane  parallel  lo  the  face,  terminated  on  the  edge 
by  a  fillet,  this  combination  of  members  is  called  a  double 
torus. 

A  repetition  of  equal  semicylindrical  mouldings,  spring- 
ing from  a  plane  or  cylindrical  surface,  is  called  reeds. 

The  cima  recta,  and  cima  revcrsa,  are  called  in  joinery 
ogee.  The  former  is  called  ogee,  and  the  latter  ogee  re- 
verse. 

Ovolo  has  already  been  defined  in  our  article  Civil  Ar- 
chitecture. 

A  (juarter  round  is  the  fourth  part  of  a  cylindrical  sur- 
face, but  has  no  quirk  on  either  side. 

Mouldings  for  Framing. 

In  framed  work,  as  doors,  shutters,  wainscoting,  Stc.  the 
edges  of  the  framing  is  generally  reduced  at  the  angles  to 
mouldings.  The  mouldings  lor  this  purpose  are  the  ovo- 
lo, or  the  ogee,  with  or  without  a  bead  next  to  the  panel  ; 
but  when  the  ovolo  is  employed,  a  bead  or  a  fillet  becomes 
necessary.  The  ogee  is  either  common  or  quirked,  with 
a  bead  at  the  botlom. 

When  the  margins  of  the  framing  terminate  on  the  edges 
next  to  the  panel,  with  one  or  more  mouldings,  which  both 
advance  before,  and  relire  fiom  the  face  of  t!ie  framing  to 
the  panelling.  The  mouldings  thus  introduced  are  called 
bolection  mouldings. 

Tlie  panelling  of  framed  work  is  generally  sunk  within 
the  face  of  the  framing  ;  sometimes,  however,  for  outside 
work,  it  is  made  tiusli.  In  the  best  flush  work,  the  panels 
are  surrounded  with  a  bead,  formed  on  the  edge  of  the 
framing,  and  the  work  is  called  bead  andjlush.  In  the  more 
common  kind  ol  flush  framing,  the  bead  is  run  on  the  two 
edges  of  the  panel  in  the  direction  of  the  fibres,  and  is  called 
bead  and  butt. 

Fig.  1.  Plate  CCCXXXIII.  Fillets. 

Fig.  2.  Edge  rounded.  This  simple  moulding  is  also 
sometimes  called  a  bead;  but  not  unless  it  is  fixed  to  one 
side  of  a  rectangolar  piece  of  wood,  and  the  rounded  part 
made  flush  with  the  other  side. 

Fig.  3.  Flush  bead,  or  bead  and  quirk. 

I'ig.  4.  Bead  and  double  quirk. 

Fig.  5.  Double  bead. 

Fig.  6.  Torus.  The  torus  in  joinery  differs  from  the 
beak,  in  having  a  fillet. 

Fig.  7.   Double  torus. 

Fig.  8.   Reeded  moulding  on  the  edge. 

Fig.  9.  Reeded  moulding  on  the  face,  which  may  apply 
to  bands,  architraves,  and  pilasters. 


'  The  editor  is  indebted  for  this  article  to  PETin  Nicboison,  Esq. 
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Fig.  10.  Reedeci  mouldings  lound  a  cylinder  or  staff. 
These  will  apply  to  columns,  or  other  circular  bodies. 

I-"ig.  1 1.  Semicircular  flutes,  which  may  apply  to  bands, 
pilasters,  and  columns. 

Fig.  12.  Shallow  flutes,  which  may  also  be  applied  to 
columns,  pilasters,  and  flat  bands. 

Fig.  13.  Style  of  a  door  or  shutter,  with  part  of  the  pa- 
nel, shewing  the  mouldings  which  are  here  termed  quirk, 
ogee,  and  bead. 

Fig.  14.  Style  and  part  of  the  panel  of  a  door  or  shutter, 
shewing  the  mouldings  which  arc  in  this  example  terintd 
quirked  ovolo  and  bead. 

Fig.  15.  Section  of  a  door  style,  with  part  of  the  panel, 
shewing  the  mouldings  wliich  are  here  termed  bolcction 
mouldings. 

Figs.  16,  17,  18,  and  19,  are  various  forms  of  sections  lor 
sash  bars. 

Scribing  and  Mitreing. 

When  two  bodies  are  so  fitted  together  that  their  sur- 
faces intersect  or  meet  each  other,  they  are  in  general  said 
to  mitre  or  scribe. 

Two  bodies  are  said  to  mitre  together  in  a  plane  pass- 
ing through  the  common  intersection  of  their  surfaces. 

One  body  is  said  to  scribe  upon  another,  when  the 
two  surfaces  intersect  each  other,  and  when  so  much  of 
the  one  body  is  cut  off  to  make  way  fur  the  other  body 
entire. 

In  finishing,  whether  the  bodies  are  mitred  or  scribed, 
the  external  appearance  is  the  same. 

As  the  theory  of  the  intersection  of  geometrical  bodies 
with  one  another  has  been  omitted  in  the  article  Carpen- 
try, where  it  is  absolutely  necessary  in  the  practice  of 
groins  and  arches,  in  order  to  make  correct  work  ;  and 
as  it  is  also  essential  in  joinery,  in  mitreing,  and  scribing, 
we  shall  make  no  apology  for  inserting  it  in  the  present 
article. 

The  bodies  which  we  shall  suppose  to  be  joined  together 
are  prisms,  cones,  and  conoids. 

Prisms  include  all  solids  which  may  be  cut  into  equal 
and  similar  sections  by  parallel  planes,  and  which  may  also 
be  cut  by  parallel  planes  in  some  other  direction  into  paral- 
lelograms of  the  same  length  ;  and  consequently,  by  this 
definition,  not  only  triangular,  rectangular,  and  polygonal 
prisms  are  included,  but  also  cylinders,  cylindroids,  and 
such  as  may  have  parallel  sections,  equal  and  similar  para- 
bolas, or  equal  and  similar  hyperbolas. 

Parabolic  and  hyperbolic  prisms  are  here  supposed  to 
be  generated  in  the  following  manner.  Imagine  the  plane 
of  the  figure  to  be,  with  its  apex,  along  a  straight  line  per- 
pendicular thereto,  while  its  axis  or  double  ordinate  to  the 
axis  may  <lescribe  a  plane. 

In  order  to  prevent  repetitions,  let  it  be  understood,  that 
when  two  prisms  intersect  each  other,  that  they  inteisect 
at  right  angles. 

The  method  of  ascertaining  the  construction  of  the  meet- 
ing of  the  surfaces  of  two  different  bodies  is,  to  suppose 
the  position  of  the  one  body  given  in  respect  to  the  other, 
and  the  position  of  both  in  respect  to  a  given  plane,  and 
the  projection  of  the  intersection  of  the  two  surfaces  to  be 
made  on  that  plane. 

For  the  purpose  of  projection,  let  us  suppose  that,  be- 
sides the  plane  on  which  the  projection  is  made,  there  are 
two  others  at  right  angles,  forming,  with  t!ie  plane  of  pro- 
jection, an  internal  solid  angle. 

To  render  the  practice  of  this  easy,  we  shall  suppose 
that,  when  the  intersection  of  two  prisms  is  required,  the 
ends  are  placed  at  right  angles  to  ihe  plane  of  projectiotv, 


and  that  the  double  ordinates  of  their  generating  figures 
are  parallel  thereto. 

Let  us  suppose,  in  the  case  of  two  prisms  joining,  that 
the  planes  generated  by  the  axis  of  the  generating  figure 
of  each  prism,  are  the  plane  whose  distances  are  respec- 
tively :;:  and  y. 

Or,  in  the  case  of  a  prism  joining  with  a  conoid,  that  the 
plane  descriljed  by  the  axis  of  the  generating  figmc  of  the 
prism,  and  the  plane  passing  through  the  axis  or  centre  of 
the  conoid  at  right  angles  therewith,  and  also  to  the  plane 
of  projection,  are  the  two  planes  whose  distances  are  re- 
spectively sc  and  y. 

Prod.  To  find  the  projection  of  the  intersection  of  two 
prisms,  or  of  a  prism  and  conoid. 

Suppose  the  plane  of  projection  to  pass  through  one  ex- 
tremity of  the  axis  of  the  generating  figure,  and  let  a  be 
equal  to  the  axis  of  tliat  figure,  and  consequently  equal  to 
the  distance  of  the  most  remote  point  of  the  intersection  ot 
the  two  solids  from  the  plane  of  projcciion  ;  atjd  let  z  be 
equal  to  the  distance  of  any  point  in  the  intersection  from 
the  said  plane,  x  equal  to  the  distance  of  that  point  from 
one  of  the  vertical  planes,  and  y  the  di-.tancc  of  the  same 
point  from  the  other  vertical  plane. 

Find  the  equation  of  the  one  generating  curve  in  terms 
of  .r  and  r,  also  the  equation  of  the  other  generating  curve 
in  terms  of  y  and  z.  Find  the  value  ofr  oi-  any  equal  pow- 
er of  r  in  each  of  these  equations;  put  tiicsc  values  equal 
to  one  another  ;  then  the  equation  between  .r  and  y  will  de- 
termine the  species  of  the  curve. 

E.r.  1.  Suppose  two  parabolic  prisms  to  intersect  each 
other,  so  that  the  apex  line  of  the  one  prism,  and  the  rect- 
angle opposite  the  apex  line  of  the  other,  may  be  in  the 
plane  of  projection. 

Fig.  20.  Plate  CCCXXXIII.  Let  CI  be  the  apex  line  of 
the  one  prism,  and  A  F  the  line  described  by  the  extremity 
of  the  axis  which  meets  the  double  ordinate  of  the  other. 
Let  APDC  be  half  of  the  gencratin??  parabola,  of  which  its 
axis  forms  the  line  CI  ;  and  A'P'D'C'  half  the  generating 
section,  of  which  the  extremity  of  tlic  axis  that  meets  the 
double  ordinate  forms  the  line  A'F. 

Draw  BP  parallel  to  CD;  make  AC  zr  a,  CD  =  6,  AH 
=  2,  and  BP  =  !/.  Draw  B'F'  parallel  to  CD' ;  make  C'A' 
=  a,  CD'  =  c,  C'B'  =  r,  and  B'P'  =:  x  ;  therefore  B'A' 
will  be  ~  a  —  r. 

Then,  by  the  property  ofthc  parabola, 

In  the  section  APDC,  a  :  :  :  :  b-  :  y-;  therefore  r  ~  j^; 

: :  c"  :  x-  ;  therefore 


and  in  the  section  C'D'FA',  a  :  a 
a  X 


«!/    _ 


a  .1 


Consequently    rr"—  " li — »  whence  we  infer,  that  the 

curve  FGHRI,  which  is  the  projection  of  the  two  prisma- 
tic surfaces,  is  an  ellipse. 

If  6 IZ:  c.  the  projection  will  be  a  circle. 

Jix.  2.  Suppose  the  generating  figures  of  both  prisms  to 
he  parabolas,  as  before  ;  and  that  the  rectangle  described 
by  the  double  ordinate  of  each  is  on  the  plane  of  projec- 
tion, to  find  the  projection  of  the  intersection  of  their  sur- 
faces. 

Let  APDC,  Fig.  31.  Plate  CCCXXXIII.  be  the  gener- 
ating figure  of  the  one  prism,  and  A'P'D'C  that  of  the 
other.  'MakeCA=a,  CB  ZT  r,  CD  =  6,  and  BP  =  jr, 
also  CA'=:f,  C'B' nz,  Ci  )'  =  (.',  and  li'P'  =  y  ;  therefore 
BA  =:  a  —  :,  and  B'A'  =Zc  —  z. 

FroiTi  the  property  of  tl>c  parabola  we  have  from  the 
figure  A  P  D  C.   o  :  a  —  r  :  :  A=    :    V  ;    whence   I  =  o  — 
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ill  ,  also  from  the  hgure  A'P'D'C,  c  :  f  —  2  ;  :  (/»  :  y'  J 

cy-  ^  a  x^    £■?/ 

whence  z  =  c  —  -^ ;  therefore  a ^  —  c -j;; 

therefore!/*  ^  ^°  (f  —  °)  ^  ^  ^.  .  vvhencc  we  infer 
that  the  curve  is  an  hyperbola  ;  and  if  a  and  c  become 
equal,  we  should  then  have  y-  =p-  x%  or  y  =  -  x,  and 

consequently,  in  this  case,  the  projection  of  the  intersec- 
tion of  the  two  surfaces  would  be  slrais^ht  lines,  and  would 
form  the  figure  of  a  groin  ;  and  if  4  ami  d  were  equal,  we 

should  have  y'  =  *    ^'"~°^-  +  -  x%  which  is  a  case  that 

•^  c  c 

would  more  frequently  occur  in  practice. 

£x.  3.  Siip-;.<.3e  i'.i:.  I,''  neiating  fi^'ure  of  the  one  prism 
to  be  a  scmi-ollipse.  of  «liich  the  greater  axis  is  the  base, 
and  tlic  gcncratiri^  figure  of  the  other  to  be  a  semi-ciicle  ; 
and  ti.it.  llie  rtclantjie  described  by  the  greater  axis  of  the 
fornier,  and  the  reelancile  dcsciibed  by  the  diameter  of  the 
latter,  drc  iii  t'le  plane  of  projection. 

Lei  APDC.  Fii^.  22.  be  liie  half  of  the  generating  figure 
of  the  elliptic  piisni,  or  semi-cyliiidroid,  and  A'P'D'C  be 
half  of  the  eeneraiiiii'  fiijure  of  the  setni-cylinder.  M.ike 
CAzza.  Cl'.r::,  CD=i4.  and  BP— r;  also  C  A'=c,  C'B' 
=r,  dV=</,  and  h'l'=y. 

Then,  from  the  pvop-rty  of  the  ellipse,  in  the  figure 
APDC,    we    have  a''  :  6'  :  :  {a  +  z  (a—z)  :  x'  ;  whence 

2 
o'x*=6-  (a''— =2).  Therefore  z"  =0"—  px«. 

A-tain,  from  the  property  of  the  circle  in  the  figure 
A'P'D'C,  we  have  y'  =  (d+z)  (rf— =)  =  d'—z^  ;  whence 

z^ZZd- — !/-,  therefore  a- — t^a-^— d^ — y";  whence  y^  := 

0" 


-a    +-^x 


Whence  wc  infer  that  the  curve  is  an 


hyperbola. 

This  example  is  exceedingly  useful  in  groined  arches. 

Let  y'^Lo,  then  will  0  —  d"  —  a-  -\-  -j  x^,  whence  x  ~ 
— ^  (a" — d*),  which  is  half  of  the  greater  axis  of  the 


curve.     Suppose  y  infinite,  then  will  y  *=  —^  x'^,  or  y  :3 

_  X,   therefore  a:  b  ::  y  :  x,   that    is   GF  :  FE  : :  x  :  y  ; 

whence  GF.  is  an  asyinptote  to  the  curve.  It" 0—6,  as  is 
generally  the  case,  we  shall  have  y"  —  d'  — a*  -f-  x'  ;  and 
in  this  case,  ifyZZo,  wc  shall  have  x-~a2 — cP^,(a  ■{>  d) 
(a— 'd);  therefore,  this  particular  value  of  x  will  be  a 
mean  proportional  between  the  sum  and  difference  of  the 
two  radii. 

9/  the  various  Formt  of  Joints  for  Doors  and  Shutters,  and 
of  the  Methods  of  Hinging  them  together. 

The  forms  of  joints  for  folding  and  hinging  is  essential 
t»  the  beauty  of  the  work.  Such  joints  ought  to  be  so 
made,  as  to  preserve  the  uniformity  of  the  door  or  shutter 


on  both  sides  ;  and  to  exclude  as  much  air  as  possible 
from  rushing  through  between  the  edges  of  the  two  bodies 
to  be  hinged,  and  thereby  rendering  the  apartments  cold  in 
winter. 

In  the  joints  of  doors  which  are  to  be  hinged  together, 
both  angles  of  one  of  the  bodies  arc  usually  beaded,  in 
order  to  conceal  the  open  space  which  would  be  seen  IVom 
every  point  of  view  ;  and  to  preserve  the  regularity  of  the 
work,  the  hinges  employed  to  couple  them  together  are 
made  exactly  to  the  size  of  the  bead,  on  the  side  on  which 
the  knuckle  is  to  be  placed;  so  that,  when  they  are  hung, 
the  knuckles  of  the  hinges  and  the  wooden  bead  form  one 
continued  staff  or  cylinder. 

Plate  CCCXXXIV.  Fig.  1.  Nos.  1.  and  2,  is  a  section  of 
part  of  the  door  style  and  part  of  the  hanging  style  at  the 
joint.  In  this,  the  centre  of  the  bead  on  each  side  is  in  the 
line  of  the  straight  part  of  the  joint  from  the  opposite  side. 
To  form  the  joint  exactly,  let  C  be  the  centre  of  the  bead, 
AG  part  of  the  joint  in  a  Inie  with  the  edge  of  the  same, 
jom  AC,and  diaw  AB  perpendicular  to  AC  ;  tlie  other  part 
BH  is  perpendicular  to  EF,  the  face  of  the  door  or  hang- 
ing style.  This  joint  will  be  found  sufficient  for  many  pur- 
poses, and  may  be  hung  with  common  hinges,  and,  being 
crooked,  will  break  the  current  of  air. 

Fig.  2.  Nos.  1.  and  2.  is  a  plane  joint,  beaded  alike  on 
both  sides.  Here,  as  the  plaiiC  of  the  joint  is  a  tai<gent  to 
the  cylindrical  surf.ices  of  both  beads,  the  margin  will  be 
alike  on  both  sides,  and,  therelore,  affords  no  check  in  pre- 
venting the  cold  air  from  rushing  through  the  aperture  or 
seam  into  the  apartment.  Another  inconvenience  is,  that 
the  hinge  which  is  to  connect  the  two  bodies  must  not  be 
made  in  the  usual  manner,  but  in  the  form  shewn  in  No.  3, 
where  the  bodies  are  hinged  together. 

Fig.  3.  In  Nos.  1.  and  2.  the  plane  of  the  joint  from  the 
one  side  is  directed  to  the  axis  of  the  bead  on  the  other. 
This  joint  is  upon  the  same  principle  as  Fig.  1.  and  there- 
fore may  also  be  hinged  with  common  hinges,  as  at  No.  3. 
where  the  two  parts  are  coupled  together.  These  forms  of 
Figs.  I  and  3.  are  applicable  to  those  cases  where  a  part  of 
the  margin  is  concealed  on  one  side  of  the  door. 

Fig.  4.  In  Nos.  1 .  and  2,  the  beads  are  of  the  same  size 
on  both  sides,  and  are  exactly  opposite  to  each  other,  and 
the  joint  is  broken  by  indenting  a  part  which  terminates  by 
a  plane  directed  to  the  axis  of  the  two  opposite  beads. 
This  form  is  not  only  beautiful  and  strong,  but  tends  to 
make  the  apartment  comfoitable,  and  the  hinges  only  re- 
quire to  be  of  the  common  form.  No,  3.  shews  the  two 
parts  hinged  together. 

Fig.  5.  In  Nos.  1 .  and  2,  the  beads  are  placed  alike  on  both 
sides,  but  not  on  the  same  piece  as  in  Fig.  4 ;  and  though  the 
uniformity  is  preserved,  the  bead  which  projects  the  whole 
of  its  thickness  is  weakened. 

Fig.  6.  Shews  the  method  of  hinging  shutters  and  con- 
cealing the  hinges.  A  is  the  inside  bead  of  the  sash  frame, 
B  the  inside  lining,  C  part  of  the  style  of  the  shutter.  To 
find  the  form  of  the  joint,  let  a/ be  the  face  of  the  shutter 
perpen<}icular  to  ar,  the  face  of  the  inside  lining.  Bisect 
the  angle  yar  by  the  straight  line  a  a;  then,  taking  any 
point  c  in  the  centre,  draw  d  d  perpendicular  to  a  a,  cut- 
ting a  oat  c;  and  c  is  the  centre  of  the  hinge.  From  c  de- 
scribe an  arc  a  TO,  which  must  be  hollowed  out  of  the  inside 
lining  of  the  sasli,  from  the  whole  height  of  the  shutter; 
and  the  internal  right  angle  must  be  cut  out  of  the  edge  of 
the  shutter  to  the  breadth  of  the  hinge,  in  order  to  make 
way  for  the  hinge  in  the  act  of  opening  and  shutting.  Here 
the  toils  of  the  hinges  are  shewn  of  different  lengths,  in 
order  to  strengthen  them. 

Fig.  7.  Is  a  joint  with  concealed  hinges  intended  for  a 
door;  and  here,  as  the  door  is  sufficiently  thick,  the  ends  of 
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the  hinges  are  of  equal  lengths,  and  are  concealed  in  the 
thickness  of  the  wood. 

Fig.  8.  Is  the  method  of  hinging  shutters  in  the  common 
way,  where  the  liinge  is  let  its  whole  thickness  into 
the  edge  of  the  shutter,  upon  the  supposition  that  the 
inside  lining  would  be  too  thin  for  the  screws  which 
are  employed  in  fastening  them,  in  order  to  have  suffi- 
cient hold. 

Fig.  9.  Shews  the  method  of  hanging  a  door  with  cen- 
tres which  are  entirely  concealed.  Suppose  a  d  that  part  of 
the  side  of  the  jamb  which  comes  in  contact  with  the  edge 
of  the  door  ;  bisect  a  rf  in  6,  and  draw  b  c  perpendicular  to 
ad;  make  be  equal  to  6 a  or  bd,  and  join  ac  and  erf; 
from  c  describe  an  arc  a  e  d,  which  shows  the  part  to 
be  hollowed  out  of  the  jamb.  The  centres  are  fixed  to 
the  top  or  bottom  of  the  door.  The  upper  centre 
must  be  so  constructed  as  to  admit  of  being  taken  out 
of  the  socket,  so  that  the  door  may  be  unhung,  as  may  be 
required. 

Fig.  10.  Shews  the  method  of  hanging  shutters  in  the 
usual  way,  where  the  centres  of  the  knuckle  of  the  hinge 
is  placed  exactly  opposite  to  the  perpendicular  part  of 
the  rebate.  The  dotted  lines  shew  the  flap  exactly  as 
folded  back. 

Fig.  11.  Shews  how  the  hinge  is  to  be  placed  when  the 
axis  of  the  knuckle  cannot  be  placed  opposite  to  the  joint. 
Thus,  let  ai  be  the  distance  of  the  edge  of  the  flap  from 
the  edge  of  the  shutter;  bisect  a6  in  c;  then  c  is  the  point 
opposite  to  which  the  centre  of  the  hinge  must  be  placed. 
This  situation  for  the  knuckle  of  the  hinge  becomes  neces- 
sary, when  the  shutters  are  not  square  at  the  ends,  or  when 
the  boxing-room  is  not  sufliciently  ample.  The  principle 
is,  to  place  the  centre  of  the  knuckle  of  the  hinge  at  half 
the  distance  of  the  edge  of  the  flap  from  the  rebate  on  the 
edge  of  the  shutter. 

Fig.  12.  Shews  the  two  parts  as  hinged  together. 

Fig.  13.  When  a  door  has  a  cornice,  or  other  projecting 
moulding,  and  when  it  is  required  to  bring  the  doors  in  a 
situation,  when  open,  parallel  to  its  place  when  shut,  the 
knuckle  of  the  hinge  must  be  made  to  project  as  far,  or 
somclliing  more,  than  the  cornice  or  caping  moulding. 
This  principle  will  be  sufliciently  evident  by  inspecting  the 
figure.  The  dotted  lines  shew  the  situation  of  the  door 
when  folded  back. 

Fig.  14.  Shews  the  form  of  a  rule-joint,  cither  for  shut- 
ters or  furniture  that  require  to  open  no  farther  than  a 
light-angle,  and  that  are  to  be  exposed  at  the  external 
angle,  liere  the  centre  of  the  hinge  must  obviously  be  in 
the  centre  of  the  arc. 

Fig.  15.  Shews  the  same  when  turned  to  a  right-angle. 

Sl.'ulterb  are  always  within  the  apartments,  wherever 
beauty  is  aimed  at ;  those  on  the  outside  destroying  the 
appearance  of  the  front.  They  are  divided  into  several  ver- 
tical slips  folding  behind  each  other,  tor  the  conveniency  of 
concealing  tliem  within  the  thickness  of  the  wall.  Each  slip 
or  fold  is  framed  and  composed  of  several  panels,  either 
raised  or  flat,  surrounded  with  small  mouldings  contained 
within  the  thickness  of  the  framing. 

The  case  in  which  the  shutters  are  enclosed,  is  called 
Uu^  boxing.  The  parts  of  the  sash-frame  in  coiUKCiion 
wiin  the  shutters,  are  the  inside  lining  which  forms  one 
side  of  the  boxing,  and  to  wliich  the  front  shutter  is  hung. 
The  vertical  piece  of  wood  which  adjoins  the  edses  of  the 
sashes  and  the  inside  lining,  is  called  the  fnillci/  style. 
The  vertical  piece  of  wood  which  joins  the  pulley  style  on 
the  outside,  parallel  to  the  inside  lining,  is  called  the  out- 
side lining.  That  side  of  the  boxing  which  is  parallel  to 
thf  iai;c  of  the  shutter,  is  called  the  back  of  the  boxing. 
Tht  re mviinini^  third  side  of  the  boxing  is  either  formed  by 
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the  architrave  which  surrounds  the  aperture  within  the 
room,  or,  in  very  good  houses,  by  a  gioined  flush  on  one 
side  with  the  plaster  of  the  wall.  The  pans  of  the  sash- 
frame  which  are  parallel  to  the  horizon,  are  the  i\ll  and  ro/i, 
which  names  bespeak  the  situation  in  which  they  are 
placed.  Inside  beads  are  those  slips  of  wood,  rounded  on 
the  edges,  which  form  one  side  of  the  race  or  groove  for 
the  sashes  to  run  in.  Parting  beads  are  those  slips  of  wood 
which  separate  the  upper  and  lower  sashes. 

The  method  of  making  doors  open  exactly,  so  as  to 
cut  away  the  least  quantity  of  wood,  or  to  keep  the  nar- 
row planes  of  the  edges  as  nearly  perpendicular  to  the 
face  of  the  work  as  possible,  depends  upon  the  following 
principle. 

Supposing  a  correct  section  to  be  drawn;  then,  if  the 
aperture  be  shut  with  a  door  to  open  in  one  breadth,  draw 
a  straight  line  froin  the  centre  of  the  hinge  to  the  opposite 
angle  of  the  plane;  perpendicular  to  which,  draw  another 
straight  line,  and  this  perpendicular  will  give  the  splay  of 
the  jamb  which  comes  in  contact  with  the  edge  of  the  door 
which  is  to  be  fastened  or  locked  therein.  If  the  aperture 
is  closed  with  two  doors,  the  principle  is  still  the  same,  as 
it  is  only  necessary  to  consider  one  of  them  to  open  at  a 
time,  while  the  edge  of  the  other,  which  is  bolted  to  the 
floor  and  soflii,  is  coiisidcred  as  a  jamb;  then  proceeding 
with  the  other  half,  which  is  thus  left  to  turn  on  its  hinges, 
as  if  it  where  a  whole,  in  the  same  manner  that  we  have 
now  desciibed. 

Fig.  16.  Shews  the  section  of  a  door  for  a  straigh' 
wall. 

Fig.  17.  Is  the  section  of  folding  doors.  Here  it  will 
be  necessary  to  attend  to  the  principle. 

Fig.  18.  Is  the  section  of  a  door  in  one  breadth  in  a  cir- 
cular wall.  Here  the  joints  should  tend  to  the  axis  of  the 
cylinder. 

Fig.  19.  Is  the  section  of  a  door  in  a  cvlindrical  wall, 
in  two  parts.  In  this  the  above  method  should  be  attend- 
ed to. 

Fig.  20.  Is  the  section  of  a  double  door,  to  open  to  the 
space  on  the  concave  side.  Here,  in  particular,  the  above 
method  of  making  the  doors  open  to  clear  the  jambs  should 
be  attended  to. 

Fig.  21.  Is  the  section  of  a  single  door,  to  open  to  the  con- 
cave side.  Here  the  principle  of  making  it  open  must 
also  be  attended  to. 

Raking  Mouldings. 

Raking  mouldings  depend  upon  the  principle  of  a  solid 
angle  consisting  of  three  plane  angles,  or  what  may  be 
called  a  trihedral  ;  and  this  inay  be  considered  either 
as  a  hollow  or  as  a  solid,  according  as  it  may  be  used 
externally  or  internally.  The  mouldings  are  supposed 
to  be  placed  in  two  of  the  lines  of  concourse,  and  to  meet 
each  other  in  a  plane  passing  through  the  other  line  of 
concourse. 

The  raking  mouldings  of  a  pediment  are  placed  upon  a 
solid  trihedral,  the  horizontal  moulding  being  disposed 
upon  the  obtuse  angle,  and  the  raking  mouldings  upon  the 
top  of  the  tympanum.  In  this  case,  the  mitre  of  the  mould- 
ings is  in  the  same  plane  with  the  line  of  concourse  of  the 
two  sides  of  the  building.  .... 

The  three  planes  wliich  terminate  in  a  point  in  the  m- 
side  of  a  rectangular  room,  may  be  considered  as  a  hollow 
trihedral.  Now,  if  these  three  planes  which  constitute  the 
trihedral  be  at  right-angles,  no  difficulty  can  occur  m  con- 
structing the  mouldings,  as  each  cornice  may  have  the 
same  section,  and  as  the  direction  of  both  cornices  are 
perpendicular  to  the  line  of  concourse  of  the  two  vertical, 
o  B 
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sides  of  the  room ;  but  where  the  cornice  is  perpendicu- 
lar, and  the  other  oblique,  the  case  becomes  the  same  as 
the  precedintj. 

The  same  principle  is  also  applied  to  the  bars  of  a  bow 
window,  of  whicli  the  sides  foini  a  poiyt;onal  prism.  In 
this,  the  trihedral  is  considered  as  formed  by  the  face  of 
one  of  the  vertical  planes;  a  vertical  plane  bisecting  the 
two  adjoining  faces  and  a  horiiontal  plane. 

Let  us  suppose  the  inclination  of  the  Hvo  planes  through 
which  the  plane  of  the  mitre  passes,  and  the  other  two 
angles  of  the  irihedral  to  be  given.  The  projection  of  each 
mitre,  and  the  figure  of  the  mitre,  or  the  section  of  one  of 
the  mouldings  ;ind  the  mitre  line,  must  also  be  given,  and 
we  shall  have  sufficient  data  in  order  to  ascertain  the  sec- 
tion of  the  otiicr  moulding. 

This  construction  becomes  very  easy,  where  tlie  inclina- 
tion of  the  two  planes  is  a  right-angle,  and  when  the  angle 
contained  by  the  edges  of  the  one  plane  is  a  right-angle,  and 
that  contained  by  the  edges  of  the  other  an  obtuse  angle, 
as  is  the  case  with  a  pethment.  The  plane  of  the  two  ad- 
joining walls  is  generally  a  right-angle,  and  the  angle  con- 
tained by  two  of  the  edges  of  one  of  the  planes  is  an  obtuse 
angle,  and  that  contained  by  the  two  edges  of  the  other  a 
riglit-anglc. 

This  case  affords  a  vciy  easy  construction  ;  it  being  only 
necessary  to  lay  down  the  side  of  the  building  on  which 
the  pediment  or  inclined  cornice  is  to  be  made,  with  a  pro- 
jection of  the  mouldings  at  the  lower  end,  without  any  plan 
whatever,  provided  that  the  mouldings  have  the  same  pro- 
jcctuie  on  both  sides. 

The  same  is  also  the  case  with  regard  to  the  two  sides 
of  a  bow  window,  where  the  sides  are  vertical  planes  at  any 
angles  with  each  other. 

Fig.  1.  Plate  CCCXXXV.  Shews  the  elevation  of  a  tri- 
angular pediment  with  a  modillion  cornice. 

rig.  2.  Shews  the  elevation  of  an  open  pediment  with 
the  same  cornice  as  Fig.  1 .  It  is  in  such  examples  as  these 
that  raking  mouldings  occur. 

Fig.  3.  Shews  the  method  of  tracing  a  raking  cimarccta. 
The  curve  turned  towards  Fig.  2.  is  the  return  moulding 
in  the  open  part  of  the  pediment,  Fig.  '-.  The  curve  next 
to  the  margin  of  the  plate  is  the  returti  moulding  at  the 
lower  extremities  of  the  pediments.  Fig.  1.  and  2.  The 
middle  curve  is  a  section  of  the  raking  or  inclined  mould- 
ing itself. 

Fig.  4.  Shews  the  front  of  a  modillion,  with  the  raking 
moulding  which  forms  the  cap.  The  upper  extreme  curve 
is  a  section  of  the  level  return  at  the  top  ;  the  lower  ex- 
treme curve  is  a  section  of  the  level  return  moulding  at  the 
bottom;  and  the  curve  shewn  in  the  middle  is  a  section  of 
the  raking  moulding  itself.  This  is  the  same  modillion  as 
shewn  in  the  designs  of  Figs.  1.  and  2. 

Fig.  5.  Shews  the  section  of  a  raking  cavetto,  and  that  of 
the  return  moulding  at  the  bottom. 

Fig.  6.  Shews  the  section  of  a  raking  ovolo,  and  the  sec- 
tions of  the  return  mouldings  at  the  top  and  bottom.  As 
the  principle  of  all  these  is  the  same,  though  the  forms  are 
different,  we  shall  here  describe  the  method  of  tracing 
these  curves.  Admitting  the  curve  ABCDEF  at  the  bot- 
tom to  be  given :  draw  lines  B  b  4,  C  c  c,  D  d  rf,  E  c  c, 
F  f/,  parallel  to  A  a  a,  or  to  the  fillets  of  the  moulding: 
Draw  AI,  BK,  CL,  DM,  EN,  FO  perpendicular  to  FG, 
and  draw  any  straight  line  IKLMNO  parallel  to  FG,  place 
the  distances  IK,  KL,  LM,  MN,  NO,  upon  any  part  of  the 
fillet,  and  draw  the  straight  lines  i  a,  k  b,  1  c,  m  d,  n  e,  o  f, 
and  a  b  c  d  e  f  is  the  section  of  the  raking  moulding.  In 
the  same  manner,  by  drawing  any  straight  line  i  k  I  in  n  o 
parallel  to  FG,  and  drawing  t  a,  k  b,  I  c,  m  d,  n  e,  of,  per- 
pendicular to  FG,  we  shall  obtain  the  curve  bed  e/,  and 


the  lower  side  of  the  fillet  a  b  for  the  section  of  the  return 
moulding  at  the  top,  if  any  should  be  wanted. 

Fig.  7.  Section  of  a  raking  architrave  and  soffit  for  the  re- 
turn of  a  splayed  window,  which  is  sometimes  both  neces- 
sary and  ornamental  in  thick  walls.  No.  1.  is  the  archi- 
trave for  the  soffit,  which  we  shall  suppose  to  be  given  in 
order  to  obtain  No.  2.  Let  DF  represent  a  section  of  the 
plane  of  the  face  of  the  soffit,  then  to  find  any  point  in  the 
curve,  draw  E  e  perpendicular  to  DF  cutting  C/,  the  face 
of  the  raking  architrave,  at/;  make/f  equal  to  FE.  and 
e  will  be  a  point  in  the  raking  moulding  of  the  splayed 
arciiilrave.  Other  points  will  be  found  in  the  same  man- 
ner, and  when  a  sufficient  number  are  obtained,  the  curve 
may  be  drawn  through  these  points  by  the  hand. 

Fig.  8  Is  another  design  finished  with  reeded  mould- 
ings ;  the  method  of  tracing  is  the  same,  but  this  is  more 
particularly  explained  in  the  next  figure. 

Fig.  9.  Is  the  method  of  tracing  the  moulding  of  a  raking 
arcliitrave  more  particularly  explained.  The  moulding 
chosen  lor  this  purpose  is  an  ogee  reverse.  No.  I.  is  the 
given  moulding.  No  2  the  raking  one,  which  is  required 
to  be  found.  AE,  e  B,  are  the  edges  of  the  mouldings, 
which  are  supposed  to  be  in  the  plane  of  the  finishing  of 
tlic  walls.  EF  anfl  ef  are  tlie  fillets  which  fiont  each 
other.  FG,y"jr.  tlie  sides  of  the  quirks  of  the  mouldings. 
IK,  j  A-,thc  i  ,ci  s  of  tiic  fillets.  LK  /  k.  the  returns  of  the 
same,  and  IQPHONG.  mid  i  q/i  h  o  n  g-,  ogee  mouldings. 
Then  to  find  any  point  /i  in  the  curve,  dr^iw  H  h  parallel  to 
AB,  and  supposing  these  mouldings  tobe  of  equal  thickness, 
draw  a  e  perpendicular  to  BC  ;  make  a  e  equal  to  AE ; 
draw  HM  perpendicular  to  AE,  cutting  it  at  M  ;  make 
a  m  equal  to  AM,  and  draw  m  h  parallel  to  BC,  h  will  be 
a  point  in  the  raking  moulding  as  required.  In  the  same 
manner,  all  the  other  points  will  be  found  and  completed 
as  before. 

Fig.  10.  Is  a  torus  moulding  for  skirting  stairs.  The 
curve  at  the  lower  end  shows  the  section  that  the  moulding 
at  the  return  makes  in  the  passage  below.  The  upper 
curve  is  a  section  of  the  moulding  on  the  return  at  the  land- 
ing. The  middle  curve  is  a  section  of  the  moulding  placed 
in  the  staircase  itself.  This  form  of  oblique  curvatures 
would  only  take  place  in  a  straight  flight  of  stairs,  where 
the  steps  both  begin  and  end  in  the  passages. 

Fig.  11.  Shews  the  method  of  mitreing  skirting,  where 
the  wall  ofa  staircase  is  continued  before  the  first  step,  and 
after  the  landing. 

Fig.  12.  Shews  another  method,  by  taking  away  the  an- 
gles. Thus  take  two  equal  distances  AB  and  AC.  Draw 
BD  perpendicular  to  AB,  and  CD  perpendicular  to  AC. 
Tlien  with  D  as  a  centre,  describe  the  arc  BC,  which  is  the 
curve  required. 

Fig.  l.T.  Shews  the  method  of  finding  the  forms  of  the 
bars  ofa  bow  window.  The  principle  is  the  same  as  de- 
scribed in  Fig.  9.  No.  1.  is  a  section  of  the  given  bar. 
No.  2.  is  a  section  of  the  raking  bar  in  the  mitre  of  an 
oblique  angle.     No.  3.  section  of  the  bar  in  a  right  angle. 

Formation  of  Bodies  in  Parts  by  joining  them  with  Glue. 

Plate  CCCXXXVL  Fig.  1.  No.  1.  Is  a  section  of  two 
boards  glued  up  edge  to  edge.     No.  2.  face  of  the  same. 

Fig.  2.  A  section  of  two  boards  glued  edge  to  edge,  with 
a  tongue  inserted  in  a  groove  in  each  piece 

By  these  means,  a  board  inay  be  made  to  any  breadth, 
though  the  pieces  which  compose  it  be  ever  so  narrow. 

Fig.  3.  Two  boards  fixed  at  right  angles,  the  edge  of  the 
one  being  glued  upon  the  side  of  the  other.  They  are 
strengthened  by  a  block,  which  is  fitted  and  glued  to  the 
interior  sides. 

Fig.  4.  No.  1.  A  section  of  two  boards  at  an  oblique  an- 
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gle,  milred  and  glued  together,  with  a  block  in  the  angle. 
No  2.  shews  the  inner  sides  of  the  boards  thus  fixed.  By 
this  method  columns  are  glued  up. 

Fig.  5.  No.  1.  Section  oF  an  architrave.  As  the  mould- 
ing is  generally,  if  not  always  glued  to  the  plate  or  board, 
the  dotted  line  circumscribing  the  moulded  part  shews  the 
section  of  the  piece  to  be  glued.  No.  2.  face  of  the  archi- 
trave. No.  3.  a  section  of  the  architrave  before  it  is  mould- 
ed. No.  4.  a  front  of  the  same.  No.  5.  a  section  of  the 
same  to  a  reduced  size,  with  the  button  and  nail,  shewing 
the  manner  in  which  the  two  parts  are  glued  together. 
No.  6.  shews  the  back  of  the  architrave  with  the  buttons. 
The  black  dots  shew  the  heads  of  the  nails.  The  buttons 
are  used,  in  order  to  bring  the  two  surfaces  which  are  glued 
together  in  contact,  after  the  pieces  have  been  set  and  held 
together,  and  are  afterwards  knocked  off  when  the  glue 
becomes  dry,  and  then  the  moulding  is  stuck,  as  shewn  by 
the  section.  No.  1.  and  elevation,  No.  2. 

Fig.  6.  Shews  the  method  of  glueing  up  a  solid  niche  in 
wood.  No.  I.  is  the  elevation.  Here  the  work  is  con- 
structed in  the  same  manner  as  if  it  were  stone  or  brick, 
except  that  the  joints  are  all  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the 
base  ;  for  it  is  difficult  to  make  a  joint  with  curved  surfaces, 
as  would  necessarily  be  the  case  if  they  all  tendtd  to  the 
centre  of  the  sphere.  No.  2.  and  No.  3  shew  the  two  bot- 
tom courses,  where  the  vertical  joints  are  made  to  break, 
and  not  to  fall  in  the  same  planes.  This  is  distinctly  seen 
in  the  elevation,  No.  I. 

Fig.  7.  Shews  the  manner  of  glueing  veneers  together, 
so  as  to  form  a  cylindrical  surface.  This  is  done  by  nail- 
ing brackets  to  a  board,  with  their  faces  upwards,  and  their 
ends  perpendicular,  leaving  a  cavity  sufficient  for  the  ve- 
neers and  wedges  between  the  ends.  In  No.  1.  the  thin 
part  in  the  form  of  an  arc  shews  the  veneers  in  the  state  of 
being  glued,  and  the  wedges  are  shewn  upon  the  convex 
side.  No.  2.  is  a  section  of  the  board  and  bracket.  The 
veneers  ought  to  be  heated  before  a  large  fire,  and  the  glue 
laid  on  the  surfaces  that  are  to  come  in  contact  as  hot  as 
possible,  to  prevent  the  glue  from  setting,  observing  to 
glue  only  a  small  portion  at  a  time,  and  then  wedge  it  up. 
When  the  glue  is  dry,  the  wedges  must  be  slackened,  and 
the  veneers,  which  will  then  form  one  solid,  taken  out. 

Fig.  8.  Shews  a  very  strong  method  of  forming  a  con- 
cave surface,  by  laying  the  veneer  upon  a  cylinder,  and 
backing  it  with  blocks  in  the  form  of  bricks,  wliich  are 
glued  to  the  convex  side  of  the  veneers,  and  to  each  other. 
The  fibres  of  the  blocks  must  be  as  nearly  parallel  as  pos- 
sible to  the  fibres  of  the  veneers.  Nn.  1.  saew«  a  section 
of  the  cylinder,  veneer,  and  blocks.  No.  2.  shews  the  con- 
vex side  of  the  blocks. 

Fig.  9.  Shews  another  method  of  glueing  veneers  togc- 
«her  with  cross  pieces  screwed  to  a  cylinder,  the  veneers 
being  placed  between  the  cross  pieces  and  tiie  cylinder. 

Fig.  10.  Shews  the  method  of  glueing  up  columns  in 
eight  staves  or  pieces,  the  whole  being  glued  together  in 
the  manner  of  Figure  4.  We  must  here  observe,  that  the 
workman  must  be  careful  to  keep  the  joints  out  of  the 
flutes ;  for  being  in  the  fillet=,  there  will  be  more  substance 
to  prevent  them  from  giving  way.  No.  1.  is  a  section  of 
the  column  at  the  top;  and  No.  2.  a  section  at  the  bottom. 
After  bc'iig  supposed  to  be  glued  together,  the  octagons 
and  mitres  must  he  laid  down  correctly,  in  order  to  form 
the  joint:  truly.  Here  are  two  bevels  shewn,  one  for  try- 
ing up  the  mitres,  and  the  other  for  trying  the  work  when 
put  together. 

F'ig.  11.  shews  the  method  of  glueing  up  the  base  of  a 
coiumn,  according  to  the  following  description.  Let  a 
course,  consisting  of  pieces  of  equal  lengths,  be  closely 
iointed  together  upon  a  plane  suiface  or  board,  so  as  to  be 


sometlmig  more  than  the  diameter  of  the  most  projecting 
moulding  in  the  base,  then  glue  the  joints  firmly  together, 
and  plane  the  upper  surface  smooth.  Upon  this  course  lay 
a  second,  with  the  same  number  of  pieces  as  the  first, 
closely  jointed  at  the  ends  as  before,  and  also  to  the  upper 
surtace  of  the  lower  course  ;  glue  down  one  of  the  pieces, 
so  that  the  middle  of  its  length  may  fall  upon  the  joint  of 
the  two  under  pieces;  then  the  others  being  glued  on  suc- 
ccbsively  till  the  space  is  closed,  a  third  may  be  repeated 
in  the  same  manner.  The  horizontal  joints  of  these  courses 
must  be  so  regulated,  as  to  fall  at  the  junction  of  two 
mouldings,  forming  a  re-entering  angle.  When  the  glue 
is  thoroughly  hardened,  the  base  may  be  sent  to  be  turned. 
A  base,  glued  up  in  this  manner,  will  stand  much  better 
than  one  which  has  the  fibres  of  the  wood  perpendicular. 
No.  1.  is  the  plan  of  tie  base.  The  whole  lines  directed 
to  the  centre,  shew  the  joints  of  the  upper  course  ;  and  the 
dotted  lines  tending  to  the  same  point,  shew  the  joints  of 
the  course  below. 

Fig.  12.  Shews  the  method  of  glueing  up  the  modem 
Ionic  capital.  No.  1.  is  the  plan  exhibiting  the  manner  of 
placing  the  blocks.  No.  2.  is  the  elevation  of  the  same. 
The  plan  is  here  inverted. 

Fig.  13.  Shews  the  manner  of  glueing  up  the  Corinthian 
capital  for  curving  of  the  leaves.  No.  1.  is  the  plan  in- 
verted. No.  2.  the  elevation.  The  abacus  is  glued  up  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  Ionic  capital,  Fix.  '2. 

F'ig.  14.  Is  the  method  of  forming  a  cylindrical  surface, 
without  veneers,  by  equidistant  parallel  groovct>,  aiid  by 
inserting  slips  of  wood  in  the  grooves.  No.  1.  exhibits  the 
ekvatioii,  and  No.  2.  the  plan. 

Fig.  15.  Shews  the  method  of  forming  a  conic  body.  The 
theory  of  this  is  no  more  than  covering  the  Irustrum  of  a 
cone;  the  covering  is  formed  by  two  concentric  arcs,  and 
terminated  at  the  ends  by  the  radii ;  the  radius  of  the  one 
arc  is  the  whole  slant  side  of  the  cone,  that  of  the  other  is 
the  slant  side  of  the  part  cut  off.  Here  the  grooves  are  all 
directed  to  the  centre,  and  filled  in  with  slips  ot  wood  glued 
as  before,  the  semicircle  ABC  below,  is  the  plan  :  the  arc 
HI  must  be  equal  to  the  semicircumlerence  ABC. 

Fig.  16.  Is  the  same  for  a  smaller  segment. 

F'ig.  17.  Sliews  the  method  of  glueing  up  a  sphere  or 
globe,  by  the  same  method.  No.  1.  the  face  of  the  piece; 
No.  2.  the  edge,  shewing  the  depth  of  tlie  grooves ;  No.  3. 
shews  the  mould  for  forming  the  pieces  to  the  true  curva- 
ture ;   No.  4.  exhibits  the  faces  of  two  pieces  put  together. 

Circular  headed  sash  frames  in  circular  walls.  The 
piinciple  of  a  circular  headed  sash  frame  in  a  circular 
Willi,  depen(!s  upon  the  section  of  a  cylinder,  and  the  de- 
velopment, of  the  surface  as  cut  by  another  cylinder.  In 
the  formation  of  the  radial  bars,  two  of  the  sides  are  paral- 
lel planes,  and  the  edges  are  portions  of  cylindrical  sur- 
faces, contained  between  the  exterior  and  interior  faces  of 
the  wall.  To  form  the  cylindrical  surfaces  of  the  concave 
and  convex  sides  of  the  radial  bars,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
be  informed,  that  the  curves  which  direct  the  shape  of  the 
edges  are  portions  of  two  different  ellipses,  formed  by  cut- 
ting two  different  cylindrical  surfaces  contained  between 
the  two  sides  of  the  cylindrical  wall,  and  concentic  there- 
with by  two  parallel  planes,  inclined  at  the  same  angle  as 
the  planes  of  the  bar,  and  having  their  distance  from  one 
another  equal  to  the  thickness  of  the  said  bar.  And,  con- 
sequently the  ellipse,  which  directs  the  form  of  the  concave 
edge  of  the  bar,  will  have  its  lesser  axis  equal  to  the  diame- 
ter of  the  interior  cylindrical  surface,  and  that  which  forms 
the  convex  edge  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  exterior  cy- 
lindrical surface. 

The  circular  bar,  or,  as  it  is  improperly  called,  cod  bar., 
depends  on  the  development  of  the  part  ot  the  cylindri 
3B  2 
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calsurlace,  tbiincd  by  cuuinf;  a  vertical  cylinder  by  a  num- 
ber of  horizonlal  concentric  cylindrical  surfaces,  wliicli 
gives  llic  form  of  the  vcnitrs,  or  thin  slices  ol  wood  to  be 
bent  in  thicknesses. 

The  head  of  the  sash  depends  on  the  cutting  of  a  hollow 
cylinder,  so  that  the  side  contained  between  the  two  cylin- 
drical surfaces,  that  stand  upon  the  exterior  and  interior 
sides  of  the  plane  of  the  sash,  may  be  every  where  perpen- 
dicular to  these  surfaces,  and  to  follow  the  true  shape  ol  the 
elevation  of  the  window,  and  thus  the  ans^les  will  be  easily 
moulded.  But  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  variation  of 
the  mouldings  in  a  circular  sash  frame,  it  is  necessary  that 
both  the  radial  and  circular  bars,  as  well  as  the  head, 
should  be  moulded  upon  the  same  principle  as  a  hand  rail, 
viz.  by  means  of  face  and  falling  moulds  ;  the  f;ice  mould 
for  the  radial  bars  will  be  as  before  observed,  and  the  fall- 
ing mould  will  be  a  parallel  slip  of  wood,  straight  in  the 
edges,  ill  breadth  equal  to  the  tliickncss  of  the  bar.  The 
falling  moulds  of  the  other  parts  m\ist  be  made  according 
to  the  development  of  the  c\lindrical  suifuccs. 

In  fig.  1.  ABC,  Plate  CC'CXXXVII.  is  the  elevation  of 
the  head  of  the  sash,  and  ADC  tlic  plan  of,  the  same.  Bi- 
sect the  arc  ABC  in  B  :  draw  Bl'  perpendicular  to  AC, 
cutting  the  concave  side  of  the  plan  at  D  :  draw  DG  paral- 
lel to  AC,  and  AG  parallel  toBF.  Bisect  the  arc  AB  at  3, 
and  draw  3  c  parallel  to  BF,  cutting  GD  at  c,  and  the  curve 
AD  ale' :  draw  the  straight  line  A  3  K  :  draw  AH  making 
any  angle  with  AK,  and  3  I  parallel  to  AH  :  make  AH 
equal  to  AG,  and  3  I  equal  to  ce' :  draw  the  straight  line 
IHK  :  join  BK,  and  produce  BK  to  L:  draw  AL  perpen- 
dicular to  BL,  and  join  fIL.  Divide  the  arc  Ali  into  any 
number  of  equal  parts  as  here,  into  6  :  draw  la,  2  b,  3  c, 
Sec.  parallel  to  BF,  cutting  the  inside  of  the  head  of  the 
sash  at  a,  b,  c.  See.  the  inside  of  the  plan  at  a,  b,  c.  See.  and 
the  straight  line  GD  at  a,  b,  c,  kc.  From  the  points  a,  6,  c, 
8cc.  draw  aa',  bb\  cc',  Sec.  perpendicular  to  AL,  cutting  HL 
at  a',  y,  c',  Sec.  and  AL  at  £•,  A,  i,  &c. :  perpendicular  to 
HL,  draw  a'o!',  b'b",  cc",  &c.  Make  (/a",  b'b'%  c'd',  Sic.  re- 
spc(  lively  equal  to  ga^  lib,  ic,  Sec,  and  thrnuiih  the  points 
«"6"c"Scc.  draw  the  curve  a"  b"  c"  d"  d' J" :  draw  also 
the  straight  line/;,  y,  r,  parallel  to  AH,  culling  AL  at  q,  HL 
at  r  ;  draw  rs,  perpendicular  to  HL  ;  make  rs  equal  to  qfi  ; 
draw  LB'  perpendicular  to  IHj,  and  make  LB'  equal  to  LB; 
join  H«,  sol'  and  B'/",  which  willcomple  the  concave  edge 
of  the  face  mould.  In  the  same  manner,  by  transferring 
the  perpendiculars  between  AL,  and  the  convex  side  AB 
respectively,  to  the  perjjendiculars  upon  HL,  we  shall  have 
the  points  through  which  the  convex  edge  of  the  face 
,  mould  must  pass,  then  tracing  through  the  points  so  found, 
will  complete  the  face  mould  R 

To  draw  the  falling  mould  S.  Fig.  2,  for  the  convex  side 
of  the  rail.  Extend  the  arc  AB,  Fig.  1.  with  the  divisions 
to  the  straight  line  AB,  Fig.  2.  and  mark  the  extiemilies 
A,  B,  and  the  divisions  1,  2,  3,  Sic.  Draw  the  lines  A  A',  I 
n,  2  6,  3  c.  See.  perpendicular  lo  AB.  From  Fig.  1 ,  transfer 
the  dislai.cesG,\,aa',  bb',  cc'.  Sec.  to  Figuie  2.  upon  A  A',  1  a, 
2  b,  3  c.  See.  and  draw  the  curve  A  a  b  c  d  c  M  will  give  one 
edge  of  the  falling  mould  S  ;  the  lower  edge  will  be  found 
in  the  same  manner. 

To  find  the  falling  mould  T.  Fie.  3.  for  the  concave  side. 
From  Fig.  1.  extend  fi  a.  a  b,b  c.  Etc.  to  /,  to  Fig.  3.  and 
place  them  upon  PF,  fiom  P  to  a.  a  to  6,  6  lo  c.  Sec.  per- 
pendicular to  PF' draw  P  I,  a  m.  b  n.  Sec.  From  Fig.  1. 
transfer  the  perpendiculars  g  r,g  a'  h  b',i  c.  Sec.  to  Fig  3. 
upon  P  /,  a  m,  6  n,  c  0,  &c.  and  draw  the  curve  I  mnofi  q  r- 
From  FiL'.  2.  transfer  AA',  I  a,  2  A,  3  c,  Sec.  to  Fig.  3.  up- 
on a  a',  b  6',  c  f',  Sei  .  and  draw  the  curve  a  b  c  d  e  V  which 
gives  the  upper  edge  of  the  falling  mould  T.     The  under 


edge  of  T  will  be  found  inihe  same  manner  from  the  un- 
der edge  ol  S.  The  upper  line  m  n  o  fi  q  r  coincides  with 
the  top  of  the  sluft',  wlien  the  mouhl  'I"  is  bent  round,  and 
the  space  between  the  curves  a  b  e-d  e  V,  and  I  m  n 
0  fi  q  r,  shews  the  waste  of  stuff  at  the  acute  angleof  the 
piece. 

Fig.  4.  shews  the  application  of  the  face  mould  R  to 
the  plank  ;  the  plane  U  shews  the  upper  face  of  the 
plank  ;  the  plane  V  the  edge  ;  and  the  plane  W  the 
lower  face  of  the  plank  ;  so  that  the  two  sides  and  the 
edge  of  the  plank  shew  as  if  they  were  stretched  out  ir 
one  plane. 

To  apply  the  moulds  in  order  to  square  the  stuff,  that  is, 
to  make  it  stand  over  the  plane,  and  opposite  to  its  eleva- 
tion, when  set  up  in  due  position:  Apply  the  mould  first  lo 
the  top  of  the  plank  at  U,so  that  the  chord  line  of  the  con- 
cave arc  of  the  mould  may  coincide  with  AB,  the  edge  of 
the  plank,  then  draw  the  form  of  the  mould  upon  the  plane 
U  ;  let  g  be  one  of  the  extremities  of  the  chord  ;  draw  g  h 
perpendicular  to  AB,  cutting  the  an  is  line  CD  at  h  ;  make 
the  angle  B  gi  equal  to  the  angle  LHA.  Fig.  1.  and  the  angle 
i  /i/'ux  the  plane  W  equal  lo  LYF,  P'ig.  1.  make /j/ equal 
loA  /,  and  draw^/'e  parallel  to  CD.  Then  apply  tiie  mould 
to  the  plane  \V,  so  that  llie  face  may  coincide  therewith, 
and  the  chord  with  the  line  CO,  and  the  point  that  was  at 
g  may  now  coincide  with  _/";  then  draw  the  form  of  the 
mould  upon  the  plane  W  ;  proceed  to  cut  out  the  head  in 
the  same  manner  as  directed  for  a  hand  rail. 

The  mould  X.  Fig.  1,  is  the  mould  for  the  radial  bars, 
traced  from  the  plane  below  ;  Fig.  5.  shews  the  method  of 
applying  it  lo  the  plane,  which  is  exactly  the  same  as  if  it 
were  a  hand  rail. 

Fig.  6.  shews  the  method  of  tracing  the  veneers  of  the 
cod  or  circular  bar.  I'ig.  7.  is  the  concave  veneer.  Fig. 
8.  the  convex  veneer.  F'ig.  9.  is  the  method  of  forming  the 
edges  of  the  veneers,  which  are  to  be  cut  out  to  their  thick- 
ness  afterwards, 

Stairs, 

Stairs  and  hand-rails  are  most  important  branches  in 
joinery ;  but  before  we  enter  upon  their  construction,  it 
will  be  useful  to  point  out  some  of  the  leading  principles, 
without  regarding  the  materials  of  which  stairs  are  con- 
structed. 

The  breadth  of  steps  in  general  use  is  from  9  to  12 
inches,  or  about  10  inches  at  the  medium.  In  the  best 
stairca'Jp's,  the  brenHth  ought  never  to  be  less  than  12  inches, 
nor  more  than  18.  It  is  a  general  maxim,  that  a  step  of 
greater  breadth  requires  less  height  than  one  of  less 
breadth  :  thus  a  step  of  12  inches  in  breadth  will  require  a 
rise  of  Si  inches  ;  which  may  be  taken  as  a  standard  by 
which  to  regulate  those  of  other  dimensions  ;  so  that  multi- 
plying 12  inches  by  5^,  we  should  have  66  ;  then  supposing 
a  step  lobe  10  inches  in  breadth,  the  height  should  be  |§ 
^16^  inches,  which  is  nearly,  if  not  exactly,  what  common 
practice  would  allow.  The  proportion  of  steps  being  thus 
regulated,  the  next  consideration  is  the  number  requisite 
between  two  floors  or  stories  :  to  ascertain  this,  we  have 
only  to  suppose  the  breadth  of  the  steps  lo  be  given,  say 
10  inches  each,  as  depending  on  the  space  allowed  for  the 
staircase,  and  this,  according  to  the  rule  laid  down,  will  re- 
quire a  rise  of  7  inches  nearly.  Suppose  then  the  distance 
from  floor  to  floor  to  be  13  feet  4  inches  i^  160  inches; 
then -fJ*  zi  22|,  which  would  be  the  number  required. 
But  as  the  steps  must  be  equal  in  height,  wc  should  rather 
take  twenty  three  rises,  provided  the  staircase  room  wouM 
admit  of  it. 
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Stairs  have  several  varieties  of  structure,  which  de- 
pend principally  on  the  situation  and  destination  of  the 
building. 

Drjsr  legged  stairs,  are  those  that  have  no  opening  or  well 
hole  ;  the  rail  and  balusters  of  both  the  progressive  and  re- 
turning flights  fall  in  the  same  vertical  planes. 

Geometrical &(airs,  are  those  which  have  an  opening  down 
the  middle,  and  of  which  every  step  derives  its  support 
from  that  immediately  below,  and  from  the  wall  of  the 
staircase. 

The  steps  of  a  stair  consist  of  two  parts,  one  being  paral- 
lel, and  the  other  perpendicular  to  the  horizon.  Tlie  part 
which  is  parallel  is  called  the  tread  of  the  step,  and  the 
other  part  which  is  perpendicular,  is  called  the  riser-. 

The  rough  timber  work  which  is  used  in  the  support  of  a 
stair  is  called  the  carriage. 

The  string  board,  is  a  board  fitted  against  the  ends  of  the 
steps  next  to  the  well- hole,  so  as  to  make  a  complete  linisli; 
and  the  string  which  terminates  the  ends  of  the  winders,  is 
a  veneer  made  in  the  form  of  a  spiral  back,  with  thick 
wood,  so  as  to  make  it  sufficiently  strong. 

The  most  certain  method  of  carrying  up  a  stair,  whether 
of  stone  or  wood,  is  to  provide  a  rod  of  sufficient  length  to 
reach  from  one  floor  to  the  other,  divided  into  as  many 
equal  pails  as  the  risers  are  in  number,  and  thereby  to  try 
every  step  as  the  work  advances. 

Hand  Railing. 

A  hand  rail  is  the  upper  part  of  the  fence  in  a  geometri- 
cal stair.  In  order  that  the  iiand  may  glide  easily  along 
the  rail  without  straining  the  body,  it  is  evident  that  the 
rail  ought  to  fullovv  the  general  line  of  tlie  steps,  and  to  be 
quite  smooth  and  free  from  inet|ualities. 

The  principle  of  hand  railing  depends  on  the  metliod  of 
finding  the  section  of  a  right  cylinder,  cylindruid,  or  piism, 
according  to  three  given  points  in  or  out  of  the  surface, 
that  is,  the  section  made  by  a  plane  through  three  given 
points  in  space. 

The  cylinder,  cylindroid,  or  prism,  is  hollow,  and  equal 
in  thickness  to  the  breadth  of  the  rail  liiai  is  to  the  horizontal 
dimension  of  its  section,  and  the  ends  or  bases,  the  same  as 
the  plane  or  projection  upon  the  floor. 

The  hai.u  rail  of  u  stair  may  always  be  formed  of  a  por- 
tion of  this  cylinder,  cylindroid,  or  prist^i,  the  base  of  which 
is  the  plane  of  the  stair  ;  for  the  hand  rail  itself  must  statid 
over  tlie  plane,  it  will  therefore  be  contained  between  the 
veilical  surface  of  the  cylinder,  cylindroid,  or  prism.  And 
as  ihe  hand  rail  is  got  out  in  portions,  so  that  each  portion 
may  stand  over  a  quadrant  of  the  circle,  or  ellipse,  which 
fciinsthe  plane,  we  may  also  suppose  such  a  portion  con- 
tained between  two  parallel  planes,  so  that  the  portion  of 
thif  hand  rail  may  be  thus  contained  between  the  two  cy- 
lindrical, or  cylindroidic  surfaces,  and  the  two  parallel 
planes.  The  parts  which  are  to  be  joined  together  to  form 
the  rail,  are  to  be  prepared  in  such  a  manner,  that  when 
set  upon  their  place,  all  the  sections  which  may  be  sup- 
posed to  be  made  by  a  vertical  plane  passing  through  the 
axis  of  the  cylinder,  or  cylindroid,  may  he  rectangles,  and 
this  is  called  ihe  squaring  o/therail;  which  is  ail  that  can 
be  done  by  geometncai  rules. 

Now,  as  hand  rails  are  not  made  of  such  portions  of  hol- 
low cylinders  or  cylindroids,  but  of  plank  wood,  we  have 
only  to  consider  how  such  portions  may  be  formed  from 
a  plank  sufficiently  thick.  As  the  faces  of  the  plank  are 
planes,  we  may  suppose  the  rail  conlained  betsveen  two  pa- 
rallel planes,  that  is,  between  the  two  faces  of  the  plank. 
Then  such  figures  are  to  be  drawn  on  tlie  sides  of  the 
plank,  that,  wiien  the  supeiflucus  paits  are  cut  away,  the 
surfaces  that  are  formed  between  the  opposite  figures  are 


portions  of  the  external  and  internal  cylindrical  or  cylindroi- 
dic surfaces.  A  mould  made  in  the  form  of  these  figures, 
IS  called  iUc  face  mould,  which  is  only  a  section  of  tlie  cy- 
linder or  cylindroid  through  three  points  in  space. 

The  vertical,  or  cylindrical,  or  cylindroidic  surfaces  be- 
ing tormed,^  the  upper  and  lower  surfaces  must  next  be 
lormed.  This  is  done,  by  bending  another  mould  round 
one  ot  the  cylindrical  or  cylindroidic  surfaces,  generally 
made  to  the  convex  side,  and  drawing  lines  on  the  surface 
round  the  edges  of  this  mould.  Then  the  superfluous  wood 
IS  cut  away  from  the  top  and  bottom,  so  that  if  the  piece 
were  set  in  its  place,  and  a  straight  edge  applied  upon  the 
the  surfaces  now  lormed,  and  directed  to  the  axis  of  the 
well  hole  parallel  to  the  horizon,  it  would  coincide  with 
the  surface.  The  mould  thus  applied  upon  the  convex 
side  to  form  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  piece,  is  called  th« 
falling  mould. 

To  find  these  moulds  the  plan  of  the  steps  and  rail  must 
first  be  laid  down  ;  then  the  falling  mould,  which  must  be 
regulated  by  the  heights  of  the  steps;  and  lastly  the  face 
mould  is  ascertained  by  the  falling  mould,  which  furnishes 
the  three  heights  alluded  to. 

Plate  CCCXXXVIII.  Fig.  1.  Is  a  dog-legged  staircase. 
No.  1.  is  the  plan.  No.  2.  the  elevation,  shewing  the  rough 
strings  under  the  steps,  and  the  sling  rod  marked  into  equal 
divisions,  for  regulating  the  work  in  the  process  of  putting 
it  up.  The  dotted  lines  above  the  rail,  drawn  by  the 
square,  show  how  the  centres  of  the  arcs  that  form  the 
ramp  are  found. 

Fig.  2.  Geometrical  staircase  with  winders.  No.  1.  is  the 
plan.  No.  2.  the  elevation  and  section.  As  the  staircase 
is  supposed  to  be  cut  through  the  middle,  parallel  to  its 
lengtii  or  longest  dimension,  it  would  be  absurd  to  repre- 
sent the  whole  elevation,  as  is  frequently  done  ;  for  this  rea- 
son, only  the  farther  halfis  represented,  and  the  steps  of  the 
other  half  are  shown  by  dotted  lines. 

Fig.  3.  Geometrical  staircase  without  winders.  No.  I. 
is  the  plan.  No.  2.  the  elevation.  It  is  in  such  con- 
structions as  this  and  the  last  figure,  where  great  nicely 
of  workmanship,  and  skill  in  geometrical  lines,  are  found 
necessary. 

l"ig.  4.  A  section  of  the  rail  and  mitre  cap  for  a  dog- leg- 
ged staircase.  The  dotted  lines  are  drawn  from  the  sec- 
tion of  the  rail.  No.  1.  to  the  mitre.  No.  2.  in  straight 
lines.  I'rom  thence  in  the  arcs  of  circles,  to  the  straight 
line  passing  through  the  centre  of  the  cap  at  right  angles 
to  the  former  straight  linc.«,  then  perpendiculars  are  drawn, 
and  made  equal  in  length  to  the  perpendiculars.  A  curve 
being  traced  through  the  points,  gives  the  form  of  the  cap. 
The  section,  Nc.  I.  is  used  in  any  kind  of  rail  whatever. 

Fig.  5.  shows  the  section  of  a  rail  in  a  circular  form. 
The  sections  of  rails  also  foiin  ellijitic  figures. 

Fig.  6.  is  another  form,  called  a  toad's  back  rail,  to  be 
executed  in  the  best  houses.  The  top  is  generally  cross 
bended,  with  coloured  wood. 

To  draw  the  scroll  for  terminating  the  hand  rail  of  a 
geometrical  stair  at  the  bottom.  Let  AB,  Fig.  7.  he  the 
breadth  given  ;  draw  AE  perpendicular  to  AB  ;  divide  AB 
into  eleven  equal  parts,  and  make  AF  equal  to  one  of  these 
parts.  Join  BE;  bisect  AB  in  C,  and  BE  in  F.  .Make  CD 
equal  to  CF  ;  draw  DG  perpendicular  to  .AB  ;  from  F, 
with  the  radius  FE  or  FB,  describe  an  arc  cutting  DG 
at  G.  Draw  GH  perpendicular  to  BE,  cutting  BE  at  O. 
Draw  the  diagonals  DOK  and  lOL  perpendicular  to  DOK. 
Draw  IK  parallel  to  B.\  ;  KL  parallel  to  ID,  and  so  on  to 
meet  the  diagonals.  From  D  as  a  centre,  with  the  distance 
DB,  describe  the  arc  BG.  From  I  as  a  centre,  with  the 
distance  IG,  describe  the  arc  GE.  From  K  as  a  centre, 
with  the  distance  KE,  describe  the  arc  EH.  From  L  as 
a  centre,  with  the  distance  LH,  describe  the  arc  HP.    Pro- 
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ceec)  in  llic  same  manner,  and  complete  the  remaining; 
three  tiuartcrs,  which  will  complete  ihc  outside  of  the 
scroll.  Make  BR  equal  to  the  breadth  of  the  rail,  viz. 
about  two  inclics-.;nd  a  (|uailcr.  Tlien,  with  the  centre  D, 
and  distance  DR,  describe  the  arc  RS.  With  the  centre 
I,  and  the  dist.iu^c  IS,  describe  the  arc  ST  ;  and  with  the 
centre  T,  and  distance  KT,  describe  the  arc  TU,  which 
will  complete  the  scroll. 

Fig.  8.  Sicwb  the  construction  of  the  curtail  step,  which 
is  that  under  the  scroll  ;  a  b  c  d  represents  the  veneer  which 
covers  the  riser;  e/gh  the  nosing  of  the  cover,  or  hori- 
zontal part  of  the  step  ;  ikl  the  lace  of  the  string-board  ; 
and  mno  the  projection  ol  the  nosing. 

Fig.  9.  Shews  the  cover-board  for  the  curtail  step  ; 
abed  and  efgfi  in  dotted  lines  represent  the  plan  of  the 
scroll;  0/1  7  rs  the  nosing  of  the  curtail  step:  t  uv  s  the 
nosings  and  the  ends  of  the  risers.  The  circle  1,2,  3,  &c. 
is  described  from  the  centre  of  the  scroll,  and  divided  into 
equal  parts,  equal  to  the  distances  ol  the  balusters  from 
centre  to  centre  ;  and  lines  are  drawn  to  the  centre  of  the 
scroll,  in  older  to  ascertain  ihe  middle  of  the  balusters,  by 
giving  a  regular  gradation  to  the  spaces.  The  whole  of 
the  spiral  lines  in  this  and  in  Fig.  9.  are  drawn  from  the 
same  centres  as  the  scroll. 

Three  heights  from  the  base  being  given  on  the  sui  face 
of  a  cylinder,  or  through  three  given  points  on  its  surface, 
to  find  a  section  of  the  cylinder,  the  heights  of  these  points 
from  the  base  being  given. 

Let  ABC,  Fig.  1.  and  2.  Plate  CCCXXXIX.  be  the 
base  of  the  cylinder,  and  A,  B,  C,  the  seats  of  the  three 
points,  of  which  the  heights  are  a  b  c.  Drav/  AD,  BG, 
and  CE  perpendicular  to  the  chord  AC  :  make  AD  equal 
to  a,  BG  equal  to  A,  and  CE  equal  to  c.  Produce  CA 
and  ED  to  meet  each  other  in  F.  Draw  BH  parallel  to 
OF,  and  GH  parallel  to  EF  ;  and  join  FH  and  produce  it 
to  I,  if  necessary.  In  CF  take  any  point  K,  aiitl  draw  KI 
perpendicular  to  CF,  and  KL  perpendicular  to  EF,  cut- 
ting EF  at  M.  About  K  as  a  centre  describe  the  arc  MN, 
cutting  CF  at  N,  and  draw  NI.  From  F,  with  the  dis- 
tance FI,  describe  an  arc  at  L,  and  join  FL.  In  the  arc 
ABC  take  any  number  of  points,  from  which  draw  lines 
parallel  to  FI,  meeting  the  chord  CF.  From  these  points 
in  the  chord  CF  draw  lines  parallel  to  CE  to  meet  EF. 
From  these  points  draw  lines  parallel  to  FL,  equal  in 
length  to  the  lines  parallel  to  FI  ;  and  through  the  extre- 
mities draw  the  curve  EPD,  which  is  the  section  of  the 
cylinder  required.  The  angle  which  the  section  now 
found  makes  with  the  plane  ACED,  is  equal  to  the  ani^le 
CNI. 

Fig.  1.  No.  1.  is  the  plan  of  a  part  of  a  geometrical  stair 
with  winders  and  flyers  below  and  above,  with  the  rail 
marked  upon  the  plan.  No.  2.  is  the  falling  mould,  found 
in  the  following  manner.  ABC  is  the  semi-circumference 
of  ABC,  No.  1.  extended  in  a  straight  line;  AD  and  CE 
arc  each  in  length  equal  to  the  breadth  of  one  of  the  flyers 
extended  in  the  san)e  line  ;  EF,  perpendicular  to  ED,  is 
the  height  of  twelve  steps,  viz.  equal  to  the  heights  of  all 
the  windows  and  two  of  the  fly.  rs.  Draw  AI  perpendi- 
cular to  AD;  make  \\  and  FG  eacn  equal  to  the  height 
of  a  step.  Draw  GH  perpendicular  to  FG,  and  make 
GH  equjl  to  the  bieadih  of  one  of  the  flyers  Join  FH, 
HI,  and  ID.  D:aw  BK  perp'-ndicular  to  AC,  cutting  HI 
at  L.  Make  LM  at  the  discretion  of  the  workman; 
through  M  firaw  OMP,  meeting  ID  in  P,  and  produce 
FH  to  O.  M.ke  P  c,  P  i.  Of,  Od  each  equ.il  to  ID  or 
HF.  Divide  a  P  into  .my  number  of  equal  p.iris,  begin- 
ning at  a,  and  i'  b  into  the  same  number  of  equal  p;irts, 
beginning  at  P  ;  and  draw  lines  through  the  cortespt^nd- 
ing  points  of  division,  and  they  will  form  a  parabolic  curve. 


Divide  c  O  and  o  D  in  the  same  manner,  and  form  anothe." 
parabolic  curve  ;  and  thus  the  curves  and  the  straight 
line  ad  will  form  tlie  under  edge  of  the  falling  mould. 
Make  MN  equal  to  the  thickness  of  the  falling  mould, 
and  through  the  point  N  draw  the  upper  edge  parallel  to 
the  lower  edge,  and  thus  complete  the  boundaries  of  the 
falling  mould. 

Make  AV  any  distance,  at  the  discretion  of  the  work- 
man, say  4  inches.  Produce  BM  to  K,  cuiiiiig  the  upper 
edge  of  the  falling  mould  at  X.  Bisect  BV  in  Q.  Draw 
QR  and  VW  parallel  to  BX,  cutting  the  upper  edge  of 
the  falling  mould  at  R  and  W. 

Draw  KTS  parallel  to  EV.  Make  KT,  TS,  respec- 
tively equal  to  BQ,  QV.  Draw  TU  and  SY  parallel  to 
KM,  cutting  the  under  edge  of  the  falling  mould  at  U 
and  Y. 

As  one  of  the  joints  of  the  rail  piece  generally  stands 
over  the  middle  of  the  semicircular  plan,  and  the  other 
joint  not  over  the  place  where  the  straight  and  circular 
parts  meet,  but  three  or  four  inches  advanced  into  the 
straight  part,  in  order  to  make  a  stronger  joint,  by  using 
straight  bolts  or  screws  instead  of  circular  ones  ;  in  lay- 
ing down  the  plan  of  the  rail  for  the  face  mould,  we  must 
first  lay  down  the  circular  quarter,  and  then  add  the 
straight  part,  which  is  shewn  by  AV  in  the  construction 
of  the  falling  mould.  It  is  obvious  that  the  falling  mould 
depends  in  some  measure  on  the  fancy  of  the  workman. 
The  reason  of  raising  it  above  the  line  I,  is,  because  if  the 
rail  were  made  the  same  height  above  the  steps  over  the 
circular  part  of  the  plan  as  over  the  straight  part,  it  would 
approach  nearer  to  the  nosings  of  the  steps  of  the  winders 
than  to  those  of  the  flyers.  It  is  evident  that  the  ends  of 
the  steps  might  be  so  narrow  in  the  circular  part,  as  even 
to  cause  the  rail  to  coincide  with  the  nosings  of  the  win- 
ders, while  the  under  side  of  the  rail  would  be  two  feet 
and  upwards  from  the  nosings,  supposing  the  rail  to  be 
one  height  throughout,  both  in  the  straight  and  circular 
parts  ;  the  height  being  supposed  to  be  regulated  from 
the  top.  The  curves  ab  and  cd  are  entirely  at  the  fancy 
of  the  workman,  some  making  them  longer  and  some 
shorter. 

In  No.  3.  the  construction  of  the  falling  mould  make 
aqb  equal  to  the  quadrant  AB,  No.  1.  and  draw  av  ?i 
tangent  to  the  arc  aqb  at  a,  and  make  av  equal  \.oav. 
No.  2.  and  the  arc  a  q  equal  to  the  straight  line  AQ,  No. 
2.  Draw  the  radii  cr  and  b  z,  which  will  be  a  right-angls. 
Draw  z'  v'  parallel  to  a  z.  Make  v  v'  equal  to  the  breadth 
of  the  rail,  as  shewn  by  the  plan,  No.  1.;  and  draw  the 
concave  side  of  the  plan  v'  a'  q'  b'.  Then,  having  the  seats 
of  three  points -y,  7,  6',  and  the  heights  VW,  QR  and  BX 
in  No.  2.  we  may  now  proceed  to  find  tlie  face  mould  in 
the  same  manner  as  in  finding  the  section  of  a  cylinder. 
Fig.  Land  2.;  viz.  draw  the  chord  b' v',  and  draw  v  w, 
qr,  and  b'  x  perpendicular  to  b-u.  Make  v  w,  q  r,  and 
b'  X  respectively  equal  to  VW,  QR,  and  BX,  No.  2.  Join 
x-w  and  b'  v,  and  produce  them  to  meet  each  other  in  s, 
and  join  x  s.  Draw  ri  parallel  to  x  s,  and  qi  parallel  to 
b' s.  Join  si,  and  produce  b'v  and  is  to  meet  iny,  and 
joni  x/;  and  proceed  to  complete  the  face  mould,  which 
is  the  section  of  a  cylinder,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  Fig. 
L  and  2.  as  is  plain  by  the  small  letters  instead  of  the 
large  ones. 

No.  4.  Shews  the  construction  of  the  face  mould  for  the 
upper  part  of  the  circle,  which  is  the  same  as  in  No.  3. 
only  the  heights  must  be  taken  downwards,  and  from  the 
lower  side  of  the  falling  mould. 

No.  5.  Shews  the  application  of  the  face  mould  to  the 
plank,  according  to  the  following  description.  This  dia- 
gram exhibits  the  two   sides  and  the  edge  of  <tlie  plank 
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sketched  out  in  one  plane,  as  shewn  for  the  circular  sash- 
frame  in  a  circular  wall.  W  is  the  plane  of  the  top  of  the 
plank,  X  that  of  the  edge,  and  Y  the  under  face  of  the 
same.  Previous  to  commencinj^  the  operation  of  cutting 
out  the  rail,  the  plank  must  be  first  bevelled  on  the  edge. 
In  this  case,  for  the  lower  piece,  it  must  be  taken  off  the 
under  edge,  according  to  the  angle  tl  n  h.,  No.  3.  ;  that  is, 
the  two  planes  W  and  X  must  form  an  acute  angle  equal 
to  the  angle  U  nh.  Place  the  face  mould  No.  3.  upon  ihe 
plane  W,  and  make  the  chord  line  coincident  with  the 
edge  AB,  that  is,  the  extremities  of  the  concave  edge  to 
AB.  Draw  cd  on  the  edge  of  the  plank,  making  the 
angle  Bed  equal  to  the  angle/jrA'.  No.  3.  Having  drawn 
the  lines  on  the  top,  round  the  face  mould,  apply  the  same 
point  that  was  at  c  to  d  on  the  other  side,  and  bring  the 
chord  to  coincide  with  the  edge  CD.  Then  the  plane  of 
the  mould  coinciding  with  the  plane  of  the  plank,  draw 
lines  on  the  plank  round  the  edges  of  the  face  mould  as 
before.  The  lines  being  thus  drawn,  the  superfluous  parts 
that  were  on  both  sides  of  the  mould  are  to  be  cut  away, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  the  surfaces  of  a  cylirider  on 
both  sides.  The  falling  mould  constructed  at  No.  2.  must 
be  bent  upon  the  convex  side,  and  lines  drawn  upon  that 
side  rouiiil  the  e<lges  of  the  falling  mould.  The  super- 
fluous wood  must  be  cut  off  from  the  top  of  the  piece,  ac- 
cording to  the  upper  line,  by  means  of  a  square  or  right- 
angle  ;  but,  in  squaring,  the  edge  of  the  stock  of  the  square 
inust  be  always  placed  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  cylinder. 
The  othtr  edge  wiil  be  found  by  guaging  the  piece  to  its 
thickness  on  both  sides,  which  is  generally  about  two 
inches. 

JOINVILLE  is  a  town  of  France,  and  principal  place 
of  a  disiriLt  in  llie  department  of  he  Upper  Marne.  The 
town  is  situated  on  the  Marne,  and  contains  several  good 
houses,  arid  sonic  streets  that  are  tolerably  wide.  The 
churcii,  which  is  an  old  building,  is  a  mixture  of  G".  ek, 
Gothic,  and  Norman  architecture.  It  has  a  ha.idsome 
spire,  all  the  ornaments  of  which,  and  even  the  pillars,  are 
covered  with  slate.  At  the  lu.rth  end  of  the  town,  there 
is  a  tieat  bridge  of  three  arches  over  the  Marne,  and  there 
is  a  fine  mall  of  trees  near  it,  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  A 
canal  passes  through  the  town.  The  town  contains  700 
houses,  and  3085  inhabitants. 

lONA,  IcoLMKiLL,  I-coLUMB-KiLL,  morc  corrcctly  Y 
or  I,  is  a  celebrated  island  of  the  Hebrides,  situated  on  the 
■south-west  side  of  the  island  of  Mull,  from  which  it  is  di- 
vided by  a  channel  half  a  mile  wide.  By  Bede,  who  is  be- 
lieved to  have  died  in  the  year  762,  it  is  named  Hii,  or  Hy, 
for  the  punctuation  of  vowels  had  not  then  been  introduc- 
ed;  and  in  the  annals  of  Ulster,  which  are  of  later  date,  it 
receives  the  designa.ion  of  lae  and  Aoi.  However,  in  the 
records  of  Scotland  down  to  the  middle  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury, in  inscriptions  contemporary  with  that  period,  still 
to  be  seen  upon  the  island,  and  by  the  neighbouring  in- 
habitants, it  IS  simply  called  Y  or  I.  This  is  said  by  ety- 
nologisis  to  be  the  Irish  for  island  ;  that  I  was  aspirated 
b>  Bede  to  H'y  ;  and  I-thon,  also  the  Irish  for  the  island  of 
•aiaves,  being  pronounced  I-on,  was  by  the  monks  readily 
latinized  Hyona.  lona  likewise  appears  on  monumental 
inscriptions  a  little  anterior  to  the  Refoimation  ;  but  that 
name  is  now  entirely  lost  in  the  neighbourhood.  By  some 
of  the  ancient  Irish  and  Danish  writers,  it  is  designed  the 
Holy  Island  ;  and  its  modern  appellation  Icolmkill  signi- 
fies the  island  of  the  cell  of  St.  Columba,  which  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  unknown  to  Befle. 

This  island  is  two  miles  and  a  half  in  length,  by  Tittle 
more  ilian  a  mile  in  breadth,  and  contains  a  superficial  area 
of  about  1300  Scotch  acres.  The  auriace  is  unequal,  ris- 
ing into  eminences ;  and  the  most  elevated  part  is  about 


400  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  A  lig/it  sandy  soil 
prevails.  Upwards  of  500  acres  are  in  occasional  cultiva- 
tion, and  afford  abundant  crops  of  barley  and  oats,  besides 
which,  the  pasture  of  the  island  is  celebrated  all  over  the 
vicinity.  Notwithstanding  the  lateness  of  sowing  the  grain, 
harvest  is  early  in  August.  Adamnan  relates,  that  barley 
sown  in  June,  by  command  of  Columba,  ripened  in  the 
beginning  of  August,  which,  however,  he  ascribes  to  a 
miracle;  and  ne  alludes  to  the  abundance  of  fruit.  Great 
variety  of  beautiful  and  valuable  minerals  are  found  on 
Icolmkill,  among  which  are  a  small  vein  of  coal ;  and  Mr. 
Raspe  observed  an  efflorescence  of  copper.  Fine  white 
marble,  semi-pellucid  when  reduced  to  a  thin  plate,  exists 
in  strata  of  some  thickness.  It  cuts  freely,  receives  a  good 
polisi),  and,  except  for  the  loss  of  colour,  which  is  con- 
verted to  a  yellowish  cast,  resists  the  action  of  time.  There 
are  extensive  rocks  of  sienite  on  the  south-west  shore, 
which  will  afford  blocks  of  any  dimensions,  of  vivid  colour, 
extremely  hard,  and  susceptible  ot  a  high  polish.  Of  this 
substance  all  the  remnants  of  antiquity,  of  which  we  shall 
immediately  treat,  are  constructed.  Rocks  of  beautiful 
serpentine  also  stretch  along  the  southern  extremity,  of 
considerable  hardness,  an  agreeable  green  clouded  with 
other  colours,  and  suitable  for  slabs  or  sculptures.  Its 
quality  has  been  compared  to  that  of  the  ancient  serpen- 
tine, but  although  masses  of  large  dimensions  might  be 
procured,  it  would  not  be  without  much  labour,  on  account 
of  the  solidity  of  the  rocks.  In  the  Portna-curaich,  a 
creek  where  Columba  landed,  there  are  found  nodules  of 
nephriticiis,  called  the  Porl-na  curaich  stone,  from  the  size 
of  a  pea  to  that  of  an  apple.  These  are  of  a  green  colour, 
of  a  smooth  soft  appearance  when  polished,  and  are  made 
into  trinkets  of  various  kinds.  Many  are  worn  by  the  He- 
brisleans  as  amulets,  sometimes  set  in  silver.  They  be- 
lieve that  a  certain  charm  attends  their  presence,  and  they 
say  that  their  colour  and  transparency  are  improved  by 
remaining  in  the  sea. 

The  botany  and  zoology  of  this  island  exhibit  few  pecu- 
liarities. Several  fuci,  of  rare  species,  are  found  in  the 
surrounding  sea.  The  rocks  are  thickly  incrusted  with  the 
lichen  omphalodes,  whicii  is  employed  by  the  inhabitants  to 
d)e  their  plaids,  and  other  stuffs:  Small  quantities  of  a 
fine  kind  of  sponge  are  pioduced  here,  and  some  rare  shells 
are  cast  up  on  the  shore.  Water  is  abundantly  supplied 
from  springs,  which,  collected  in  a  rivulet,  passes  the  an- 
cient ruins,  and  is  discharged  into  the  sea.  Vestiges  re- 
main of  an  artificial  pond,  adjoining  the  gardens  of  the 
abbey,  which  we  shall  immediately  describe,  that  has  oc- 
cupied several  acres,  and  was  devised  both  for  beauty  and 
use.  It  is  now  a  morass,  traversed  by  what  has  lormerly 
been  an  elevated  terrace. 

In  the  strait  which  separates  lona  from  Mull,  there  is 
sufficient  depth  ot  water  for  large  vessels,  and  ships  of 
war  have  sometimes  passed  it ;  but  the  navigation  is  ren- 
dered very  dangerous  from  the  sunken  rocks.  The  island 
has  no  proper  harbour;  however,  there  is  good  anchorage,  in 
a  small  sandy  bay,  about  two  cables  length  from  the  shore. 
There  is  a  landing  place  for  boats  on  the  south-west  part, 
but  it  is  hazardous,  unless  in  calm  weather.  This  is  a 
creek  called  Porl-na-curac/i,  or  the  Harbour  of  the  Boat, 
by  way  of  distinction,  lined  by  perpendicular  rocks  of  ser- 
pentine marble;  and  here  the  celebrated  St.  Columba  is 
said  to  have  landed,  when  he  arrived  from  Ireland.  Cu- 
rach  signifies  a  coracle,  or  wicker  boat,  covered  with  hides, 
such  as  was  common  to  the  British  islanders,  and  is  even 
now  to  be  seen  on  some  of  the  rivers  in  Wales.  Consider- 
ing the  nature  of  the  vessels  so  long  employed,  the  same 
difficulties  of  approaching  the  shores  of  lona  were  not  felt 
as  at  the  present  day.     Sheltered  by  the  island  of  Mull,  the 
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climate  liere  is  unusually  niihl.     Snow  seldom  falls,  and  is 
speedily  dibsolvcd  ;  nor  does  it   often  freeze;   but,  on  the 
whole,  the  niilUncss  of  the  clinuitc  is  nioic  evident  in  win- 
ter than  in  suinnur,  when  the  heal  is  pioporlionally  less  , 
than  on  tlie  main  land. 

The  population  of  the  island  seems  nearly  the  same  as 
in  the  year  1688,  when  Mr  Sacheverell,  governor  of  Man, 
during  his  excursion  hither,  was  told  it  amounted  to  about 
8U  families.  In  1782,  the  inhabitants  were  277  ;  in  1791, 
they  were  323  ;  and  in  1808,  they  had  increased  to  386. 
They  are  chully  contained  m  a  small  mean  village  near 
the  b<iys  of  .Marlyis,  where,  it  is  said,  the  illustrious  dead 
were  anciently  landed  lor  interment  in  tliis  sam  tified 
ground.  Mr  Sacheverell  dCbcribes  them  as  a  harmless 
and  Ignorant  people,  but  "  more  susceptible  of  religion  and 
politure  than  the  neighbouring  islands."  A  century  later, 
they  enjoyed  the  same  character,  but  all  were  deeply  tinc- 
tured by  supt  rstilioiis.  They  were  famous  for  the  second 
sight;  full  ol  visions,  seen  either  by  themselves  or  others; 
and  enteriained  many  wild  and  romantic  notions  concern- 
ing religion  and  invisible  things.  Though  entirely  ignorant 
of  popery,  their  sentiments  and  i)ractices  exhibited  many 
vestiges  of  it.  Every  one  had  the  tradilional  history  of 
Columba,  together  with  numberless  legends,  which  had 
been  handed  down  from  remote  antiquity.  Being  visited 
only  once  in  three  or  four  months  by  the  clergyman  within 
whose  parish  the  island  is  situated,  they  repair  on  the  Sab- 
bath to  their  devotions  in  the  ruinous  abbey,  to  St.  Colum- 
ba's  tomb,  and  the  chapels  of  the  different  saints.  It  was 
lately  their  custom  to  carry  the  body  of  a  person  deceased 
round  the  whole  ancient  buildings  on  its  way  to  interment, 
and  it  required  the  strenuous  exertions  of  their  pastor  to 
effect  the  suppression  of  this  ceremony. 

Numerous  antiquities,  of  the  most  interesting  kind  to 
Scotish  history,  are  seen  in  lona,  which  has,  perhaps,  been 
the  spot  most  celebrated  by  surrounding  nations  of  any 
within  the  limits  of  the  British  isles.  St.  Columba,  a  near 
relation  of  the  kings  of  Ireland,  and  also  of  Conal,  the  fifth 
king  of  Argylc,  having  received  a  gift  of  the  island  from 
the  latter,  arrived  here  from  Ireland,  in  the  year  571,  with 
twilve  of  his  disciples,  whose  names  are  still  preserved. 
They  laboured  during  two  years,  erecting  huts  and  a 
church  of  very  slight  materials.  But  as  ti>e  fame  of  Co- 
lumba increased,  the  buildings  were  augmented  ;  the 
church  became  more  spacious;  and  a  monastery,  together 
with  various  chapels  and  a  nunnery,  were  successively 
built.  The  remains  of  these  edifices,  almost  all  construct- 
ed of  fine  iienite,  together  with  crosses  and  sepulchral 
monuments,  are  the  antiquities  now  extant.  The  exact 
date  of  none  of  the  former  is  known,  but  the  church  is 
said  to  have  been  rebuilt  by  Queen  Margaret  towards  the 
latter  end  of  the  eleventh  century.  This,  though  inferior 
to  many  other  structures,  was  a  magnificent  edifice  for 
that  period.  No  polished  work  is  etnployed;  but  the 
stone,  which  is  compared  to  the  finest  used  by  the  ancients, 
has  been  brought  to  a  plain  surface.  Many  blocks,  five  or 
six  feel  long,  are  seen  in  the  walls,  and  also  in  the  rubbish. 
Much  architectural  ornament  is  displayed  in  the  arches 
and  columns  on  a  grey  fiec-stone,  which  has  been  brought 
from  the  island  of  Mull  ;  and  among  the  sculptures,  there 
is  an  angel  v»ith  a  pair  of  scales,  weighing  souls,  one  being 
kept  down  by  the  devil  with  his  paw.  The  chunh  is  built 
in  liie  form  o(  a  cross;  the  front  measuring  116  feet  in 
length,  23  in  breadth,  and  the  transept  70  feet  by  18.  Over 
the  centre  there  is  a  hands'iine  squaie  lower,  between  70 
and  80  fi(  t  'ligh,  with  a  large  circular  window  occupied  by 
loz»:nges  of  free  stone;  a  conlrivance  of  the  early  ages  to 
admit  the  light,  while  the  winds  and  rain  were  excluded. 
AVJthin  the  choir  are  several  pillars  sculptured  with  pas- 


sages from  Scripture  history,  and  also  the  remains  of  an 
alur.  which  Mr  Sacheverell  declares  was  one  of  the  finest 
pieces  of  white  marble  he  ever  saw.     It  was  about  six  feet 
long  and  four  broad,  curiously  veined  and  polished,  and  all 
entire  except  one  corner.     Only  a  small  portion  was  left 
in  the  time  of  Mr  Pennant,  and  it  has  undergone  still  far- 
ther dilapidation,  as  the  possessors  of  a  fragment  anticipate 
good  fortune  from  it,  and  also  believe  that  it  is  a  preserva- 
tive fiom  shipwreck.     Not  far  from  the  monastery  are  the 
remains  of  a  nunnery,  now  in   a  very   ruinous  condition ; 
and.  on  the  outside  of  the  church,  towards  ilic  west,  is  an 
enclosure,  with  a  monument  sunk  among  ruins,  said  to  be 
the  tomb  of  Columba.  In  the  vicinity  there  is  a  chapel  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Oran,  reputed  a  disciple  of  that  saint,  equally 
ruinous  as  the  rest,  but  containing  numerous  tomb-stones  ; 
and   there   is  besides,   a   cemetery  of  greater    celebrity, 
wherein  many  crowned  heads  were  interred.  The  incredu- 
lous antiquary  might  doubt  why  so  remote  an  islet  should 
be  selected  for  royal  sepulture,  and  whether  there  are  suf- 
ficient grounds  in  history  to  authenticate  the  fact.     But 
lona  was  viewed  as  consecrated  ground  ;  and  it  may  be 
considered  as  one  vast  cemetery,  to  which  the  illustrious 
characters  of  ancient  times  were  carried   for  inhumation 
by  their  own  desire,  or  the  pious  wish  of  surviving  rela- 
tives.    Egfrid,  king  of  Northumberland,  having  penetrat- 
ed with  an  army  to  the  Piclish  territories  of  Scotland,  was 
defeated  and  slain  in  684,  on  which  occasion  Adami)an,lhe 
successor  of  Columba,  opened  the  sacred  soil  of  tlie  island 
to  inter  his  body.     Here,  it  is  said  by  the  older  historians, 
there  were  interred  forty-eight  kings  of  Scotland,  four  ol 
Ireland,    eight   Norwegian    monarchs,   and    one    king   of 
France.     Monro,  dean  of  the  isles,  visited  the  Hebrides, 
between  1540  and  1549,  when  he  describes  "  a  sanctuary, 
or  church-yard,  with  three  tombs  like  small  chapels.     In 
the  gable  of  each  was  a  broad  grey  stone,  one  inscribed,  in 
Latin  letters,   with    lu?nulus  regiim   Scolits,   another  with 
tumulus  rrgum  Nibtriiie,  and  the  third  with  lumulusregum 
JVormcgia."     It  appears,  from  history,  that,  independent  of 
earlier  monarchs,  ihe  kings  of  Scotland,  from  Kenneth  III. 
who  died  in  994,  down  to  Edgar,  who  died  in  1098,  were 
interred  in  Icolmkill,  after  which  Dunfermline  became  the 
place  of  royal  sepulture.     But  the  time  when  this  practice 
commenced  has  not  been  recorded.     I'orduii  relates,    that 
Aidan,  who  died  about  the  year  603,  in  KiiUyrc,  was  buried 
at  Kiicheran,  where  none  of  his  predecessors  had  been  in- 
terred.    No  inscription  of  their  names,  at   least  known  to 
be  such,  was  extant  ;  and  the  general  title  of  the  tombs  of 
the  kings,  m.entioned  by  Monro,  seems  to   have  been  de- 
stroyed long  ago.    Black  marble  or  basaltic  effigies  and  re- 
liefs cover  some  of  the  tombs  ;  several  have  Latin  inscrip- 
tions, and  others  appear  in  Gaelic,   which   fashion   conti- 
nued down   to  the   seventeenth  century  ;   and  it  is  said,  a 
character  somewhat  resembling  Hebrew,  but   which   has 
never  yet  been  deciphered,  is  engraven  on  a  few.     Most 
of  the  inscriptions  being  obscured  by  weeds  and  rubbish, 
would   merit    farther  investigation.     Dr   Saclicveiell   was 
informed  by  John  Frazer,  dean  of  the  isles,  that  his  father, 
who  held  the  same  dignity,   collected  about  300  inscrip- 
tions, which  he  gave  to  the  earl  of  Argyle.     All  the  great 
families   of  the  neighbourhood  were  buried  here — a  cus- 
tom still  partly  preserved  ;  and  the  males  and  females  were 
interred,  until    recently,  in  differenl    places.     The   latter 
were  deposited  in  the  chapel  of  a  niinneiy,  which  has  been 
a   handsome  building,  and  still   contains   inscriptions   and 
sculptures  on  the  tombs  of  the   prioresses.     A  causeway, 
about  300  paces  in  length,   15    feet  broad,   and   consisting 
entirely  of  large  blocks  of  the  same  red  marble  employed 
in  the  architecture  of  the  caiheoral,  verv  ai  lifically  united, 
runs  from  the  abbey  lo  this  edifice,  which  was  also  dedi' 
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tatcd  to  St  Oran.  Its  nnliquUy  is  unknown.  Some  au- 
tlioi's  have  conceived  it  antecedent  to  the  monastery,  which 
is  exceedingly  improbable.  Yet  it  was  not  uncommon, 
amidbt  the  austerities  of  the  times,  for  the  saints,  who  es- 
tablished themselves  anions  the  western  islands,  to  issue 
l)Osilive  prohibitions  ap;ainst  the  approach  of  all  females 
whatever.  Whence  it  might  be  inferred  that  Columba 
iound  the  nunnery  here.  Others  affirm,  that  the  nuns 
having  originally  resided  on  a  neighbouring  islet,  yet  call- 
ed the  Isle  of  Nuns,  he  permitted  their  transference  to 
lona.  They  were  of  the  Augustine  order ;  and  Keith 
affirms,  that  they  lived  together  in  community  long  after 
the  suppression  of  the  relMMOus  houses,  at  the  date  of  the 
Reformation,  but  in  what  place,  we  have  not  been  able  to 
learn.  It  is  said,  that  above  100  crosses  formerly  stood 
on  the  island  :  but  of  that  number  only  three  remain  ;  the 
others,  together  with  all  the  edifices  venerated  by  the  in- 
habitants, having  been  demolished  by  a  decree  of  the  synod 
of  Argylc,  about  the  year  1559  or  1560.  Adamnan  speaks 
of  crosses  standing  half  way  between  the  granary  and  the 
monastery,  afterwards  fixed  on  a  pedestal,  and  still  to  be 
seen  by  the  side  of  the  road  in  his  time,  which  existed  in 
the  days  of  St.  Columba.  Exactly  in  the  same  spot,  one 
is  yet  extant,  eight  feet  high.  Another  near  it  is  fourteen 
feet  high;  and  the  third,  which  is  ten  feet  fourteen  inches 
!iigh,  and  only  three  inches  thick,  is  sculptured  with  va- 
•lous  figures.  Many  other  monuments  of  superstitious  de- 
votion remained  at  the  dale  of  the  Reformation,  some  of  so 
remarkable  a  kind,  that  posterity  is  left  to  conjecture  their 
origin  and  purposes.  Since  this  island  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  family  of  Argyle,  considerable  attention  has 
oecn  paid  to  the  preservation  of  its  antiquities. 

Historians  relate,  that  military  trophies  were  dedicated 
to  the  church  ;  that  after  Aidan  gained  a  victory  over  the 
Picts  and  Saxons,  he  sent  the  banners  of  his  vanquished 
enemies  hither,  because  his  fortune  was  ascribed  exclu- 
sively to  the  intercession  of  the  saint.  Likewise  Kenneth 
II.  having  finally  overthrown  the  Picts,  devoted  the  sword 
and  armour  of  their  monarch  Durst  to  the  abbey.  These 
assertions  would  require  strong  corroboration ;  lor  we  can 
lorm  very  imperfect  opinions  of  the  banners  and  armour  of 
our  ancestors  of  those  periods. 

It  has  been  supposed,  that  the  monastery  possessed  a 
valuable  library  ;  not  that  we  can  credit  Boyce,  that  a  chest 
of  books  was  brought  hither  from  the  sack  of  Rome  by 
Alaric  the  Goth,  and  presented  by  one  of  the  Scotish 
sovereigns  to  the  monastery.  But  even  in  the  fifteenth 
century  its  library  must  have  been  celebrated,  as  Pope 
Pius  II.  when  in  Scotland  in  1456,  proposed  to  visit  it  in 
([uest  of  the  lost  books  of  Livy.  A  small  parcel  was  car- 
:ied  to  Aberdeen,  but  from  age  and  the  fragility  of  the 
parchments,  little  could  be  unfolded.  Some  of  the  books 
and  papers  of  Icolmkill  were  preserved  and  conveyed  to 
the  castle  of  Cairnbuigh,  where  they  were  mostly  destroy- 
ed by  fire  in  the  time  of  Cromwell.  One  manuscript, 
however,  had  still  escaped  in  the  13th  century,  when  it  also 
was  destroyed,  for  the  sake  of  the  vellum. 

It  is  affirmed,  that  this  island  was  a  Druidical  establish- 
inent  previous  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  and 
long  afterwards  one  of  tlie  Culdecs;  but  the  evidence  re- 
specting either  of  these  points  is  considered  by  some  as 
not  entirely  satisfactory.     See  our   article    Culdees. 

Antiquaries  agree,  on  the  authority  of  Bede,  that  the  in- 
habitants of  tlie  southern  parts  of  Scotland  were  converted 
to  Christianity  by  St.  Ninian,  in  the  commencement  of  the 
ilfth  century.  But  it  was  only  from  the  arrival  of  Columba 
ill  the  year  563,  that  its  ])recepls  were  (Uffuscd  through- 
out the  kingdom.     lona  thenceforward  became  exclusive- 
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ly  the  seat  of  learning  in  the  north.  Soon  after  his  settle- 
ment in  this  spot,  Columba  made  excursions  into  some 
parts  of  the  county  of  Inverness,  where  he  preached  to  the 
rude  inhabitants  through  the  medium  of  an  hiterpreter; 
from  which  it  appears,  that  they  did  not  understand  the 
language  with  which  he  was  acquainted.  All  the  inhabi- 
tants ot  Scotland  were  converted  during  the  lil'c  of  Colum- 
ba; and  after  his  decease  in  597,  the  island  still  preserved  its 
celebrity.  Aidan,  having  succeeded  to  the  kingdom  or 
territory  of  Argyle  in  571,  passed  over  to  Icolmkill  to  be 
inaugurated.  In  632,  Oswald,  kind  of  N'oriljumbcrland, 
applied  here  for  a  bi:.hop  who  might  teach  the  Northum- 
brians Christianity,  and  he  received  a  monk  from  the  esta- 
blishment, who  was  followed  from  it  by  several  successors. 
This  seminary  of  learning  became  the  head  of  the  Pictisli 
church,  and,  in  lime,  it  is  said  to  have  been  the  source  of 
100  other  monasteries.  Probably  its  supremacy  was  con- 
sidered in  tiie  same  light  as  that  of  Rome  was  viewed  by 
Catholic  countries.  Hither  the  young  princes  of  Scotland 
and  Northumberland  were  sent  to  obtain  the  necessary 
rudiments  of  education,  and  the  island  received  frequent 
visits  from  the  neighbouring  potentates  of  ancient  times; 
while  others  sought  retirement  from  the  world  in  its  clois- 
ters. These  circunibtai'.ces  have  conspired  to  preserve 
many  incidents  respecting  a  place  otherwise  inconsidera- 
ble. In  the  year  765,  Neil  I'l-asach,  king  of  Ireland,  abdi- 
cated his  sovereignty,  arid  retired  to  Icolmkill,  where  he 
died  :  and  in  777,  we  read  that  Asglal,  the  son  of  Cutald, 
king  of  Connaught,  became  a  monk  of  Icolmkill,  where  he 
died  also.  Aulaf,  king  of  Dublin,  died  during  a  pilgrimage 
to  this  place  in  the  year  980.  In  the  annals  of  Ulster  it  is 
written,  tliat  Columba's  relics  were  carried  to  Scotland  in 
828,  f(nd  also  into  Ireland  in  830,  by  the  Abbot  Diarmid. 
The  pirates  of  the  north  were  accustomed  to  ravage  the 
island,  and  commit  many  cruelties  on  the  defenceless 
monks.  By  them,  the  monastery  was  burnt  in  the  year 
797,  and  in  801  they  killed  68  of  the  ecclesiastics.  Be- 
sides other  calamities,  it  was  rifled  in  985,  and  the  abbot, 
together  with  15  of  his  learned  associates,  put  to  death. 
They  were  likewise  exposed  to  the  resentment  of  neigh- 
bouring potentates  ;  and  Tighernac  writes,  that  the  monks 
of  lona  were  expelled  beyond  Drum  Albin,  by  which  is 
meant  Braidalbin,  by  Necian,  king  of  the  Picts,  in  716,  or 
718.  Historians  relate,  that  a  Norwegian  invader  of  the 
Hebrides,  in  1098,  spared  it  and  its  inhabitants  from  the 
devastation  which  marked  the  rest  of  his  progress.  How- 
ever, it  was  afterwards  plundered  by  a  fleet  of  12  sail  of 
Norwegian  ))irates,  which  committed  many  depredations 
ill  the  Hebrides.  About  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century 
its  importance  )>robahly  declined,  as  all  the  churches  and 
chapels  in  Galloway  belonging  to  Icolmkill  were  conferred 
on  the  monks  of  Holyroodhouse  by  AVilliam  the  Lion.  It 
seems  to  have  been  occasionally  a  seat,  but  certainly  not 
the  piincipal  one,  of  the  bishops  of  the  isles.  In  the  year 
1507,  John,  bishop  of  thelsles,  «  ho  was  a  privy  councillor  to 
King  James  IV.  obtained  the  aunexation  of  the  abbey  to  his 
see.  It  must  be  observed,  that  this  island  derives  much  of 
its  fame  from  the  learned  men  who  have  dwelt  in  the 
monastery  ;  and  in  reviewing  its  various  antiquities,  we 
should  remember  that  they  are  not  coeval,  but  belong  to 
various  epochs.  Thus  the  original  structures  were  most 
probably  only  formed  of  wattles,  which,  being  decayed  or 
destroyed,  were  replaced  by  more  solid  materials.  Some 
of  the  buildings  may  be  very  ancient;  others  are  consider- 
ed to  be  fabrics  of  the  twelfth,  or,  perhaps,  the  thirteenth 
century.  Monro's  brief  narrative  is  exceedingly  interest- 
ing ;  and  all  later  observers  have  confirmed  its  truth,  mak- 
ing suitable  allowance  for  the  progressive  ravages  of  time. 
M^ost  of  the  relics  of  popery  having  been  sacrificed  by  the 
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zeal  of  the  presbyterians,  in  the  inickllc  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  lona  only  exhibits  a  field  of  ruins,  which,  when 
entire,  were  venerated  foi-  ai^cs.  The  island  is  36  miles 
distant  from  the  mainland  of  Scotland.  See  Cuniinius, 
h'ila  Columbe  ;  Adamnanus,  yua  Cutumbx  ;  Bedc,  Hist'j- 
rU  Ecclesiaslicx  Ge7ttis  jinglorum  ;  Pinkerton's  History 
of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  p.  269,272,  279.  Chalmers'  Caledonia, 
vol.  i.  p.  311.  319.  376,  427,  474;  Keith's  H.story  of  the 
Bishofis,  p.  174,  280;  Sachevcrell's  Account  of  the  Isle 
of  Man,  p.  123;  Pennant's  Tour,  vol.  ii.  p.  279  Statistical 
Account,  vol.  xiv.  p.  198;  Monro's  Descri/ilion  of  the  He- 
brides in  Manuscrifit  ;  Walker's  Essays  on  JVutural  His- 
tory ;  Macdoiiald's  Affricultural  Survey  of  the  Hebrides, 
p.  690,  Edin.  1811;  Short  Account  of  lona  in  Manu- 
scrifit.    {o)  .  ,.  ,  r 

JONES,  Inigo,  an  emnient  architect,  was  the  son  ot 
Ignatius  Jones,  a  clothworkcr,  and  was  born  in  London 
about  the  year  1572. '  At  an  early  age  he  became  appren- 
tice to  a  joiner  ;  the  nature  of  whose  work  required  some 
knowledge  of  drawing.  In  this  situation  young  Jones  ac- 
quired great  skill  in  the  art  of  design,  and  particularly  in 
landscape  painting;  and  his  eminence  in  this  respect  was 
such  as  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  Earls  of  Arundel  and 
Pembroke.  The  last  of  these  noblemen,  who  was  a  great 
patron  of  the  fine  arts,  was  at  the  expence  of  sending  Jones 
to  Italy,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  more  perfect  ac- 
quaintance with  landscape  painting. 

When  he  was  at  Venice  studying  the  works  of  Palladio, 
from  which  he  contracted  a  particular  fondness  for  archi- 
tecture, he  was  sent  for  by  Christian  IV.  king  of  Denmark, 
who  gave  him  the  honourable  appointment  of  architect  ge- 
neral. When  tlie  Danish  king  paid  a  visit  to  his  sister  tlie 
queen  of  James  I.  of  England,  Mr.  Jones  returnecljp  his 
train  ;  and  having  expressed  a  desire  to  remain  in  his  na- 
tive country,  he  was  appointed  architect  to  the  queen  of 
England.  In  the  same  capacity  he  served  Prince  Hcniy  ; 
and  he  was  rewarded  for  his  diligence  by  the  reversion  of 
the  surveyorship  general  of  his  majesty's  works. 

Upon  the  death  of  Prince  Henry  in  1516,  Mr  Jones  re- 
visileci  Italy  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  his  professional 
studies.  On  his  return  he  undertook  the  duties  of  the  sur- 
veyor general ;  but  finding  that  the  Board  of  Works  had  in- 
curred a  debt  of  several  thousand  pounds  under  his  prede- 
cessors, he  not  only  oflered  to  serve  without  any  salary,  but 
persuaded  also  the  comptroller  and  paymaster  to  do  the 
same  till  all  the  debt  was  liquidated. 

In  the  year  1620.  when  the  king  was  on  a  visit  at  Wil- 
ton, the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  his  attention  was  di- 
rected to  the  magnificent  druidical  monument  of  Stone- 
henge,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wilton.  He  engaged  Mr. 
Jones  to  investigate  the  origin  of  this  remarkable  piece  of 
antiquity,  who  immrdiately  took  accurate  measurements  of 
the  whole,  and  carefully  examined  its  foundation  in  order 
to  trace  its  original  form.  From  this  investigation  Mr. 
Jones  concluded,  that  it  was  originally  a  Roman  temple, 
dedicated  to  Coelus,  and  built  in  the  Tuscan  order,  between 
the  time  of  Agricola  and  that  of  Constantine  the  Great. 
Mr.  Jones  presented  this  account  to  the  king  in  1620;  and 
in  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commission- 
ers for  rtpairing  St.  Paul's  cathedral. 

Having  given  designsfor  the  banqueling-house  at  White- 
hall, which  was  intended  for  the  use  of  foreign  ambassa- 
dors, he  was  now  empUyed  in  executing  it.  It  appears  to 
have  been  begun  in  1619,  and  finished  in  two  years.  In 
1633  he  began  the  repairs  upon  St.  Paul's,  and  the  design 


and  execution  of  the  work  were  confided  wholly  to  himself. 
He  gave  uniformity  to  the  body  of  the  building  from  the 
steeple  to  the  west  end,  and  he  added  a  fine  portico,  which, 
though  Mr.  Walpole  has  censured  it  as  incongruous  wiili 
the  ancient  building,  has  been  highly  admired  by  compe- 
tent judges. 

Tne  talents  of  Inigo  Jones  were  likewise  displayed  in  his 
inverilioii  of  machinery,  scenes,  ornaments,  and  dresses  for 
masks  and  interludes,  which  were  then  in  great  repute.  In 
1614,  he  had  a  quarrel  with  Ben  Jonson,  the  poet  laureat, 
who  ridiculed  him  in  his  coiriedy  of  Bartholome':v  Fair, 
under  the  character  of  Lanthern  Featherhead,  a  liobby- 
horse  seller.  Jonson  again  attacked  him  in  1635,  in  a 
coarse  satire,  entitled  An  Ex/iostulation  with  Inigo  Junes. 
These  attacks  upon  our  author  were  highly  disapproved  of 
at  Court,  as  appears  from  a  letter  from  Howell  to  Jonson, 
where  he  remarks,  "  I  heard  you  censured  lately  at  Conrt, 
that  you  have  lighted  too  foul  upon  Sir  Inigo,  and  that  you 
write  with  a  porcupine's  quill  dipped  with  too  much  gall." 
As  this  friendly  hint,  however,  had  no  efl'ect  upon  Jonson, 
Howell  sent  him  a  second  letter,  in  which  he  informs  him, 
that,  in  consequence  of  his  usage  of  Sir  Inigo,  "  he  had  lost 
some  ground  at  Court  ;  the  king,  who  had  so  great  a  judg- 
ment in  poetry  (.is  in  all  other  things  else)  not  being 
pleased  therewith."  This  second  expostulation  induced 
Jonson  to  suppress  his  satire.  It  has  since,  however, 
been  printed  in  the  edition  of  his  works  which  appeared  in 
1756. 

As  our  author  had  now  much  employment  in  the  line  of 
his  profession,  he  soon  realised  a  handsome  fortune  ;•  but 
as  he  was  not  only  a  Roman  Catholic,  but  also  a  favourite 
of  Charles  1.  he  suffered  considerable  pecuniary  losses 
during  the  civil  wars.  At  the  instance  of  the  parishioners 
of  St  Gregory's,  he  was  called  before  the  House  of  Lords 
in  1640  for  demolishing  part  of  their  church  during  his  ope- 
rations in  repairing  St.  Paul's.  Tliis  church  had  been  ta- 
ken down  in  consequence  of  an  order  of  council  in  1639, 
from  its  great  proximity  to  the  cathedial.  This  prosecu- 
tion, however,  involved  him  in  great  expence;  and  he  was 
also  fined  L.oiS  in  the  year  1646  as  a  malignant.  Stone 
the  statuary  and  Mr.  Jones  agreed,  during  the  civil  wars, 
to  bury  their  ready  money  in  Scotland  Yard  ;  but  as  four 
persons  had  been  acquainted  with  the  transaction,  tlicy  took 
it  up  and  interred  it  in  Lambeth  Marsh. 

At  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  Mr.  Jones  was  conti- 
nued in  his  former  offices;  but  he  had  been  depressed  by 
age  and  misfortunes,  and  he  died  at  Somerset-house  on 
the  21st  of  July,  1651.  He  was  interred  in  the  Church  of 
St.  Bc;nnet's,  Paul's  Wharf;  but  his  monument  was  de- 
stroyed during  the  great  fire  in  London.  A  collection  of 
Inigo  Jones'  designs  was  engraved  in  2  vols,  folio,  by  Mr. 
Kent,  and  some  smaller  ones  in  1744.  Mr.  Ware  pub- 
lished others  in  1743.  The  celebrated  Vandyke  used  to 
remark,  that  in  designing  with  his  pen,  he  was  not  to  be 
equalled  by  any  great  master  of  his  time,  for  the  bold- 
ness, softness,  sweetness,  and  evenness  of  his  touches.  The 
library  of  Worcester  College  possesses  a  copy  of  Palla- 
dio's  Architecture,  \\\l\\  MSS.  Notes,  by  Inigo  Jones,  which 
were  inserted  in  the  edition  of  Palladio,  that  appeared  in 
1714. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  his  principal  works  : 

Heriot's  Hospital.  The  Banqueting  House,  Whitehall. 
Barber's  Hall  in  Monkwell  Street,  London.  The  new 
buildings  which  front  the  gardens  of  Somerset  House. 
The  Church  and  Piazza  of  Covent  Garden,  the  former  of 


•  In  some  MSS.  notes  upon  "Stonehenge  restored,"  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  remarks,  that  Jones  had  i.16,000  per  annum  for  keeping  the 
King's  houses  in  repair.  His  fee  as  surveyor  was  8s.  6d.  per  day,  with  Z.46  per  annum  for  house  rent,  beside  an  allowance  for  a  clerk  and 
incidental  e^pences. 
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which  has  recently  been  dcslroycd  by  fire.  Lincoln's  Inn  annexed  a  collection  of  his  own  compositions,  including  his 
Fields,  which  has  the  same  area  as  the  base  of  the  great  translations  of  Virgil's  pastorals.  Dr.  Sumner  soon  per- 
pyramid  of  Egypt.  The  inner  quadrangle  of  St.  John's  ceived  the  talents  of  his  pupil;  who,  during  the  two  com- 
CoUege,  Oxford.  The  Queen's  Chapel,  St.  James's,  plete  years  which  he  passed  under  that  excellent  instruc- 
Shaftesbury  House,  lately  the  Lying-in  Hospital,  on  the  lor,  read  and  imitated  the  best  ancient  authors.  But  his 
east  side  of  Aldersgate  Street.  The  garden  front  of  Wal-  studies  were  not  confined  to  the  Greek  and  Roman  clas- 
ler  House,  &c.  The  Queen's  House  jit  Greenwich.  The  sics.  His  attention  having  been  directed  to  the  eastern  Ian- 
Grange  in  Hampshire,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  N'orthington.  guages,  he  learned  the  Arabic  characters,  and  acquired  a 
Cashiubury  in  Hertfordshire.  Guiuiersbury  near  Brent-  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  to  enable  him  to  read 
ford,  in  Middlesex.  Ambrcsbury  in  Wiltshire,  designed  some  of  the  psalms  in  the  original.  His  zeal  for  the  ac- 
hy Jones,  but  executed  by  his  pupil,  Webb.  Lord  Rad-  quisition  of  learning,  indeed,  was,  at  this  period,  so  ardent, 
nor's  House  at  Coleshill,  Berkshire.  Cobham-hall  in  that  he  frequently  consumed  the  night  in  study,  taking  tea 
Kent.  Fronts  of  Holyrood  House  in  Edinburgh.  Sur-  or  coffee  to  repel  sleep.  His  reputation  spread  even  bc- 
geon's  Hall,  London.  The  South  and  East  side  of  Castle  yond  the  precincts  of  the  school,  and  strangers  often  in- 
Ashby.  Holt  Park  in  Northamptonshire.  Inside  of  the  quired  for  him  under  the  title  of  the  Great  Scholar. 
Church  of  St.  Catherine  Cree,  Leadcnhall  Street.  Part  of  When  he  had  reached  his  seventeenth  year,  his  friends 
Glammis  Castle  in  Forfarshire.  An  account  of  several  of  thought  it  time  to  remove  him  to  one  of  the  universities. 
these  buildings,  particularly  Heriot's  Hospital,  Castle  Ash-  The  law  had  been  proposed  to  his  mother  as  a  profession 


by,  and  Wilton  House,  will  be  found  in  our  article  Civil 
Architecture. 

JONES,  Sir  William,  the  celebrated  orientalist,  was 
born  in  London  on  the  28tli  of  September,  1746.  His  fa- 
ther Mr.  William  Jones,  was  an  eminent  mathematician, 
and  the  cotemporary  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton. t  His  mother 
was  the  youngest  daughter  of  Mr.  George  Nix,  a  respecta- 
ble cabinet-maker  in  London. 

Having  lost  his  father  when  only  three  years  old,  the 
care  of  his  education  devolved  upon  his  mother — a  lady 
whose  uncommon  attainments  eminently  qualified  her  for 
the  task.  At  the  close  of  his  seventh  year  he  was  placed 
at  Harrow  school,  of  which  Dr.  Thackeray,  and  afterwards 
Dr.  Sumner,  were  headmasters.  During  his  residence  at 
school,  Jones  greatly  distinguished  himself  by  his  diligence 
and  application  ;  although  the  progress  of  his  classical  stu- 
dies was  suspended  in  his  ninth  year,  in  consequence  of 
his  having  the  misfortune  to  break  his  thigh-bone,  which 
detained  him  at  home  twelve  months.  He  soon,  however, 
recovered  his  lost  ground,  and  rapidly  rose  to  the  first  in- 
fluence and  distinction  among  his  school-fellows.  In  his 
twelfth  year,  he  was  moved  into  the  upper  school  ;  and  his 
active  genius  now  began  to  display  itself  in  spontaneous 
compositions.  He  translated  into  English  verse  several 
epistles  of  Ovid,  and  all  Virgii's  pastorals  ;  and  he  com- 
posed a  dramatic  piece  on  tlie  story  of  Mtleager,  which 
was  acted  during  the  vacation,  and  in  which  he  himself 
perfoimed  the  part  of  the  hero.  For  two  years  he  wrote 
the  exercises  of  various  boys  in  the  superior  classes.  Dur- 
ing the  holidays,  he  turned  his  attention  to  other  branches 
of  study,  and  learned  the  rudiments  of  French  and  ariili- 
inetic. 

Jones  had  attained  his  fifteenth  year  when  Dr.  Thackeray 
retired  from  the  superintendance  of  the  school  at  Harrow. 
This  respectable  tutor,  who  never  applauded  the  composi- 
tions of  his  scholars  upon  any  occasion,  is  said  to  have  ex- 
pressed his  opinion  of  his  distinguished  pupil  in  private  ; 
■hat  he  was  a  boy  of  so  active  a  mind,  that  if  he  were  left 
naked  and  friendless  on  Si\iisbury  Plain,  he  would  find  the 
way  to  fame  and  riches.  Dr.  Thackeray  was  succeeded  by 
Dr.  Sumner  ;  and,  in  order  that  the  new  master  might  see 
at  a  glance  the  course  of  study  at  Harrow,  Jones,  at  the 
sugijestion  of  the  principal  assistant,  drew  up  a  plan  of  the 
lectures   and  exercises  in   the  upper   school,  to  which  he 


III  which  the  talents  of  her  son  were  likely  to  be  rewarded 
with  brilliant  success.  But  he  had,  at  this  time,  imbibed  a 
distaste  for  forensic  pursuits;  and  this,  combined  with 
other  considerations,  induced  her  to  relinquish  the  plan, 
and  to  adopt  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Sumner,  that  he  sliould 
complete  his  education  at  the  university.  Accordingly, 
in  the  spring  of  1764,  he  was  matriculated  at  University 
College,  O.-iford  ;  and  in  the  following  term,  he  fixed  his 
residence  at  that  seat  of  learning.  Here  he  had  resided 
bxit  a  few  months,  when  he  was  unanimously  elected  one 
of  the  four  scholars  on  the  foundation  of  Sir  Simon  Bennet. 
From  this  period  he  began  to  devote  a  great  deal  of  his  at- 
tention to  oriental  literature;  and  his  application  to  the  stu- 
dy of  Aiabic  was  encouraged  by  the  example  and  the  li- 
berality of  a  fellow-student,  who  offered  him  the  use  of  the 
best  books.  In  acquiring  the  pronunciation,  he  was  as- 
sisted by  Mirza,  a  native  of  Aleppo,  whom  he  had  accident- 
ally discovered  in  London,  and  carried  with  him  to  Ox- 
ford ;  and  who,  although  without  pretensions  to  the  cha- 
racter of  a  scholar,  spoke  and  wrote  the  vulgar  Aiabic 
with  fluency.  At  the  same  time  his  classical  studies  were 
not  neglected.  He  assiduously  perused  all  the  Greek  po- 
ets and  historians  of  note,  and  travelled  through  the  entire 
works  of  Plato  and  Lucian,  with  their  vast  appendages  of 
commentary.  Having  discovered  the  intimate  connection 
between  the  Arabic  and  the  dialect  of  modern  Persia,  he 
resolved  to  acquire  the  latter  ;  in  which,  with  such  helps 
as  were  then  extant,  he  made  a  rapid  progress.  His  va- 
cations were  passed  in  London  ;  and  during  each  recess,  he 
regularly  attended  the  schools  of  Angelo,  in  order  to  culti- 
vate the  elegant  accomplishments  of  riding  and  fencing. 
When  at  home,  he  was  constant  in  his  attentions  to  the 
modern  h^nguages,  and  read  the  best  Italian,  Spanish,  and 
Portuguese  authors. 

Being  sensible  that  the  expencc  of  his  education,  witli 
the  utmost  economy  upon  his  pait,  made  a  very  material 
deduction  from  the  moderate  income  of  his  mother,  Jones 
anxiously  looked  forward  to  the  period  when  a  fellowship 
would  relieve  her  from  the  pressure.  But  while  that  ad- 
vantapre  seemed  remote  in  prospect,  he  received,  through 
Mr.  Arden,  whose  sister  was  married  to  his  friend  Dr. 
Sumner.. an  offer  of  the  situation  of  private  tutor  to  Lord 
Althorpe,  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Spencer.  Jones  cheer- 
fully entertained  the  proposal,  and,  in  his  nineteenth  year, 


+  He  was  the  author  of  some  valuable  mathemalicril  treatises,  viz.  .9  J\'ev  Compeniiium  of  the  ttAo/ct  Jkt  of  A'ati^alion,  8vo.  1702  ;  *J^A*» 
Palmariorxm  Matheseos,  or  a  /ira  Introduction  to  the  Mathematics,  contunUn^  the  Principles  of  Arithmetic  ami  Geometri/,  demmstrated  in  a  thort 
end  easy  Method,  Svo.  1706;  and  several  Tracts  hi  the  Philosophical  Tnjwnclions,  on  logariilims,  on  tlie  properties  of  conic  sections,  .iiicl  on 
the  disposition  of  equations  foi-  exhibiting  th.-  rel,.ti..i.*  of  gioir.e'ricai  hues,  tic  was  also  the  editor  of  some  matheiriatical  work>  (>«Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  under  the  title  of  Anaiisis  per  quantitatum  Se^-ies,  Fluaioncs,  ac  Diffo-cniias :  aim  enwneralione  LiueJrum  JerUiUrUt- 
nis.  Our  readers  will  find  a  full  account'of  him  in  Lord  Teignmoudi's  JHemoir,  of  the  Life,  llntins;  <""!  Coi-respondence  oj  Str  II  i.Uan, 
Jones.  „  ^  2 
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was  introduced  to  liic  fimily  at  Ihciv  splendid  town  man- 
sion. He  returned  for  a  few  months  to  Oxford  ;  whence,  in 
the  summer  of  1765,  he  removed  to  Wimbledon  Park,  and 
assumed  the  charge  of  his  pupil's  education. 

In  the  following  summer,  an  unexpected  concurrence  ot 
circumstances  conferred  a  fellowship,  to  which  he  was 
elected,  on  the  foundation  of  Sir  Simon  Hennet,  m  the 
month  of  .\ugust  1766.  Having  visited  Oxford,  in  order 
to  go  through  the  iornis  of  admission,  on  his  return  to 
Wimbledon  he  received  from  the  Duke  ofGrafion  an  offer 
of  the  situation  of  iWi-r/;rf;fr /or  Eastern  lanifuat^es,  which 
he  however  declined.  In  his  2 1  st  year,  he  began  his  Com- 
mentaries on  Jsiatic  Poetry,  in  imitation  of  Dr.  Lowth's 
Prelections.  But  the  summer  of  1767  opened  to  him  a  new 
scene.  Lord  Spencer  made  an  excursion  to  Spa,  for  the 
recovery  of  his  health,  and  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  Jones 
as  part  of  the  family.  Here  he  devoted  a  part  of  his  time 
to  the  acquisition  of  the  German  language,  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  which  he  had  formerly  learned  from  a  fellow  colle- 
gian. During  the  following  winter,  he  resided  with  his 
pupil  at  AUtiorpe.  At  the  close  of  that  year,  curiosity 
prompted  him  to  peruse  the  little  treatise  of  Fortesque  in 
praise  of  the  laws  of  England  ;  a  work  from  which  he  ap- 
pears to  have  imbibed  much  more  correct  ideas,  and  an 
increased  veneration  for  the  legal  institutions  of  his  native 
country.  From  Althorpe  he  removed  to  Wimbledon,  in 
the  spring  of  1758.  The  king  of  Denmark,  who  was  at 
that  time  upon  a  visit  to  England,  had  brought  with  him 
an  eastern  manuscript,  containing  the  Life  of  Nadir  Shah, 
of  which  he  was  anxious  to  procure  a  translation.  An  ap- 
plication to  this  purpose  was  made  to  Mr.  Jones,  whose  re- 
patation  as  an  oriental  scholar  then  stood  high.  At  first, 
Iiowever,  he  declined  the  task  ;  but  afterwards,  upon  a  re- 
newal of  the  application,  and  finding  that  no  other  individu- 
al in  this  country  seemed  willing  to  undertake  it,  he  agreed 
10  execute  the  work.  He  completed  the  translation,  in 
French,  in  the  course  of  a  year,  with  a  wonderful  degree  of 
elegance  and  correctncsss.  The  v.ork,  however,  was  not 
published  until  1770.  Forty  copies,  in  large  paper,  were 
sent  to  Copcnliagen,  among  which  was  one  splendidly 
bound  for  the  royal  library.  A  few  months  after  the  receipt 
of  the  work,  his  Danish  Majesty  sent  publicly  to  London  a 
diploma,  constituting  Mi .  Jones  a  member  of  llie  Royal  So- 
cietv  of  Copenhagen  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  in  a  particular 
■jomniunicatlon,  strongly  recommended  liim  tu  the  favour 
of  his  own  sovereign.  To  the  iJfc  of  .Vadir  Shah,  Mr. 
Jones  added  a  'J'rcatinc  on  Oriental  Poetry,  also  in  French; 
a  work  which,  in  an  eminent  degree,  combines  taste  with 
jrudition. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1768,  he  formed  an  ac- 
auainiancc  wiih  Reviczki,  afterwards  t!ic  imperial  minister 
at  Warsaw,  and  ambassador  at  the  court  of  England,  with 
-.he  title  of  Count.  Both  were  deeply  captivateil  with  the 
charms  of  Oriental  literature,  and  their  pursuits  being  thus 
in  a  great  measure  congenial,  their  accniaiiitancc  ripened 
into  an  intimacy.  After  their  separation,  they  commenced 
a  correspondence,  which  was  sedulously  cultivated  for  ma- 
ny years.  They  generally  wrote  in  Latin,  occasionally  in 
French,  chieHy  on  literary  subjects,  but  more  particularly 
on  Oriental  literature.  Of  this  correspondence  much  has 
been  lost  ;  l);.t  a  part  of  it  has  been  fortunately  preserved, 
and  published  by  Lord  Teignmouth  in  the  Appendix  to  his 
Life  of  •3ir  IV.  Jones. 

'J'owardb  the  end  of  tie  year  1769,  Mr.  Jones  accompa- 
nied the  fannly  of  Lord  Spencer  to  the  continent.  Alter 
spending  some  time  at  Paiis,  the  party  proceeded  rajiidly 
down  the  Rhone  to  Lyons,  and  from  ther^ce  by  Marseilles, 
&c.  to  Nice.  From  Nice,  Mr.  Jones  made  an  excursion  to 
Geneva,  but  was  disappointed  in  his  expectation  of  seeing 


Voltaire.  Aboul  tiiib  time,  l.c  appears  lo  liave  been  de- 
ployed in  writing  a  small  tract  on  education,  and  had  com- 
menced a  tragedy  on  the  story  of  Solinian,  whose  son  pe- 
rished by  the  treachery  of  a  step  mother.  Of  the  former, 
however,  nothing  has  been  preserved  but  the  plan;  and  oi 
the  latter,  not  even  a  fragment  remains.  In  1771,  he 
printed  a  letter,  in  French,  addressed  to  M.  Anquetil  du 
Perron,  who,  in  a  discourse  prefixed  to  the  Account  of  his 
Travels  in  India,  Sec.  had  spoken  with  ridicule  and  disre- 
spect of  the  university  of  Oxford,  and  some  of  its  learned 
members,  including  some  of  Mr.  Jones'  personal  friends. 
In  this  anonymous  letter,  he  vindicated  his  friends  with 
much  asperity  indeed,  but  at  the  same  time  with  such  flu- 
ency and  correctness  of  style,  that  the  attack  on  Du  Per- 
ron  was  generally  ascribed  lo  some  iel-es/irit  of  Paris. 

The  desire  of  obtaining  public  distinction,  and  of   ac- 
quiring an    honourable   independence  by    the  exertion  oi 
his  own  talents,  now  induced    Mr.  Jones  lo  yield  to  the 
advice  of  his  friends,  and  devote  himself  to  the  study  of 
the   law.     With    ihis  view,    he    resigned    his    charge    in 
Lord  Spencer's  family,  and    was  admitted    a    student  in 
the  Temple  on    the    19th  of   September    1770.     He  did 
not,  however,  abruptly  abandon  his  oriental  pursuits  and 
literary  amusements,  but  continued  to  prosecute  them,  for 
some  lime,  in  conjunction  with  his  legal  studies.     During 
the  year  1771,  he  had  been  occupied  in  preparing  for  the 
press  Poems,  consisting  of  Translations  from   the  Asiatic 
lMnguat^es,'-^ith  tvjo  Essays;  and  it  appears  from  his  cor- 
respondence in  the  beginning  of  1772,  that  he  was  on  the 
eve  of  publishing  an  Essay  on   the  History  of  the  Turks. 
This  last  work,  however,  although  apparently  so  forward, 
was  never  published  ;  and  the  Prefatory  Discourse,  which 
points  out  the  best  depositaries  of  Turkish  history,  is  the 
only   part  which   has  reached  us.     On  the  30th  of  April 
1772,  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society;  but  he 
docs  not  appear  to  have  contributed  any  papers  to  the  Phi- 
losofihical  Transactions.     From  the  period  of  his  entrance 
into  the  university,  until  Michaelmas  1768,  when  he  took 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  he  kept  his  terms  regu- 
larly; from  thence   to   1773,  only   occasionally.     During 
Easter  term  in  the  latter  year,  he  took  his  Master's  degree; 
upon  which  occasion  he  composed  an  oration,  with  an  in- 
tention, which  he  did  not  execute,  of  dcliveting  it  in  the 
theatre.     The  speech,  however,  was   published  ten  years 
after.     It  breatlics  an  ardent  love  of  liberty,  and  contains  a 
warm  and  discriminate  eulogium  on   those    learned  men, 
who  devoted  their  talents  and  their  labours  to  the  cause  of 
religion,  science,  and  freedom.     Early  in  1774,  he  publish- 
ed his  Commetitaries  on  Asiatic  Poetry  ;  a  work  which  ho 
had   undertaken  in  1766,  and  finished  in  1769,  and  which, 
on  its  publication,  was  received  with  applause  by  the  orien- 
tal scholars  of  Europe.     The  learned  Dr.  Parr  expressed 
his  admiration  of  it,  in  a  letter  to  the  author,  in  the  follow- 
ing terms :  '•  On  the  whole,  there  is  a  purity,  an  ease,  an 
elegance  in  the  style,  which   shew  an  accurate  and  most 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue.    Your  Latin  trans- 
lations in  verse  gave  me  great  satisfaction.     I  am  uncom- 
monly charmed  with  the  idyllium,  called  Chrysis.     The 
How  of  the  verses,  the  poetic  style  of  ihe  words,  and   the 
elegant  turn  of  the  whole  poem,  arc  admirable.     On  the 
whole,  I  have  received  infinite  entertainment  from  this  cu- 
rious and   learned   performance,  and  I   look  forward  with 
pleasure,  to  the  gi'eat  honour  such  a  publication  will  do  our 
country."     In  the  preface  to  this  work,  the  author  pays  an 
atfectionate  tribute  of  regard  to  the  memory  of  his   fi  lend 
and  instructor.  Dr.  Sumner,  who  died  in  .September  1771. 
As  a  proof  of  gratitude  to  his  alma  mater,  he  dedicated  his 
Co7!unentaries  to  the  university  of  Oxford. 

In  the  month  of  January  1774,  he  was  called  to  the  bar  ; 
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and  from  ti.is  period  Jic  Lcgar,  to  spend  a  conbidcsable  por- 
tion of  his  time  in  courts,  and  to  prosecute  his  legal  stu- 
dies, for  a  scries  of  years,  to  the  exclusion  of  Asiatic  litera- 
ture. At  this  time,  his  reputation  was  so  extensive,  that 
Jiis  correspondence  was  eagerly  courted  by  many  of  the 
most  eminent  scholars  in  Europe  ;  and  he  received  many 
flattering  testimonies  of  the  regard  in  which  his  talents  and 
character  were  generally  held.  The  Infant,  Don  Gabriel, 
transmitted  to  him,  through  Dr.  Perez  Bayer,  a  splendid 
copy  of  his  translation  of  Sallust  into  Spanish  ;  and  he  re- 
ceived many  valuable  literary  curiosities  from  persons  to 
■whom  he  was  only  known  by  fame.  Jones  acknowledges 
these  honourable  communications  with  modesty  and  grace  : 
"I  am  conscious,"  says  he,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Howard, 
''•  how  little  I  have  deserved  the  many  honours  I  have  late- 
ly received  from  the  learned  in  Europe  and  Asia  ;  1  can 
ascribe  their  politeness  to  nothing  but  their  candour  and 
benevolence." 

In  1775,  Mr.  Jones  attended  the  spring  circuit  and  ses- 
sions at  Oxford  ;  and  in  December  1776,  he  began  to  prac- 
tise at  the  bar,  and  to  give  opinions  on  cases,  having  pre- 
viously been  appointed  one  of  the  sixty  commissioners  on 
bankrupts.  During  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1777,  and  the 
beginning  of  the  following  year,  he  resided  at  Bath.     In 

1778,  he  published  a  translation  of  the  speeches  of  Issus, 
in  causes  concerning  the  law  of  succession  to  property  at 
Athens,  with  a  commentary,  a  prefatory  discourse,  and  cri- 
tical and  historical  notes.       During  the   years   1778   and 

1779,  his  time  was  principally  consumed  in  forensic  duties 
and  studies.  He  had  long  been  invited  to  direct  his  expec- 
tation to  the  situation  of  a  Judge  in  India,  for  which  his 
oriental  acquirements  peculiarly  qualified  him ;  but  the 
prospect  of  such  an  appointment  seemed  yet  rather  remote. 
In  the  mean  lime,  however,  his  professional  practice  gieat- 
ly  increased  ;  and,  by  the  kindness  of  Lord  North,  he  was 
authorised  to  expect  the  vacant  seat  on  the  bench  of  Fort 
William  in  Bengal. 

In  the  month  of  May  1780,  Sir  Roger  Xcwdigate  hav- 
ing <leclared  his  purpose  of  resigning  his  seat  in  parliament, 
Mr.  Jones  v.'as  induced,  by  the  encouragement  of  many 
respectable  friends,  to  announce  his  intention  of  presenting 
himselfasa  candidate  for  the  represcntraion  of  the  univer- 
sity of  Oxford.  The  unexpected  dissolution  of  the  parlia- 
iTient  in  August,  however,  obliged  him  to  make  a  precipi- 
tate estimate  of  the  promises  and  ahility  of  his  iriends,  and 
to  decide  whether  he  would  stand  a  poll,  or  decline  the 
contest.  He  had  received  many  unsolicited  offers  of  sup- 
port from  persons  of  the  first  lespectabilily,  and  the  can- 
vass by  liis  friends  among  the  non-resident  electors  had 
been  very  successful ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  the  members 
of  the  university  did  not  c\ince  any  lively  interest  in  his  fa- 
vour ;  and  even  in  his  own  college,  his  pretensions  did  not 
receive  any  very  flatteri:.g  countenance.  An  Vde  to  Li- 
berty, which  he  piinted  about  this  time,  is  said  to  have  lost 
him  near  twenty  votes  ;  and  there  undoubtedly  existed  a 
radical  difference  between  the  political  principles  of  the 
candidate,  and  those  of  the  majority  of  the  electors.  These 
circumstances  induced  him  to  v.'ithdraw  ;  and  he  according- 
ly declined  standing  a  poll.  In  the  mean  time,  his  profes- 
siorial  success  equalled  his  highest  expectations;  and  the  ge- 
neral election,  which  occasioned  a  great  inSux  of  business, 
obliged  him  to  delay  the  completion  of  two  short  literary 
works, — the  one  a  treatise  0;z  t/ie  Maritime  Jurisftrudence 
of  the  Athenians,  illustrated  by  five  speeches  ot  Detnos- 
thenes  in  commercial  causes;  and  the  other  a  dissertauon 
On  the  manners  of  the  Arabians  before  the  time  (jf  Maha- 
»Kf;,  illustrated  by  a  translation  of  the  Seven  Arabian  Poets. 
Notwithstanding  the  various  occupations  of  this  period,  he 
found  time  to  publish  An  Int^uiry  into  the  legal  mode  of 


suffresiir.g  Riots,  with  a  constitutional  plan  of  future  de- 
fence, a  pamphlet  of  which  the  subject  was  suggested  by 
the  riotous  occurrences  in  the  capital.  The  principles 
proposed  by  Mr.  Jones  have  been  since  adopted  with  suc- 
cess. 

About  this  time,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  mo- 
ther, who,  as  a  parent,  had  the  strongest  claims  upon  hi:- 
gratilude,  snd  for  whom  he  had  ever  cherished  the  warm 
est  filial  aflection.  In  the  winter  of  1780-1,  he  finished  hi-. 
translation  of  the  Seven  Arabian  Poets,  but  suspended  the 
publication  until  the  beginning  of  the  year  1783.  About 
the  same  time,  he  also  published  a  professional  work,  his 
Essay  on  the  laiu  6f  Bailments  ;  and  translated  an  Arabian 
work  On  the  Mohammedan  la'.u  of  Succession  to  the  Pro- 
perty of  Intestates.  In  March  1782,  he  became  member 
of  the  Society  for  Constitutional  Information,  and  soon  af- 
terwards delivered  a  political  speech  at  a  meeting  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Souihwark,  Westminster,  London,  Middlesex, 
and  Surry.  About  the  same  period,  he  composed  a  very 
spirited  ode,  in  imitation  of  Callistratus,  which  appeared  in 
a  variety  of  periodical  publications,  and  has  been  published  in 
his  works.  In  the  summer  of  that  year  he  again  visited!' ranee, 
with  the  intention  of  proceeding  from  thence  to  America,  for 
the  purpose  of  soliciting  the  restitution  of  a  very  large  estate 
of  a  client  and  friend,  which  the  States  had  attached.  The  lat- 
ter part  of  the  plan,  however,  was  abandoned,  and  he  re- 
turned to  England  through  Normandy  and  Holland.  While 
at  Paris,  upon  this  occasion,  he  wrote  the  Dialogue  between 
a  Parmer  and  a  Country  Gentleman  on  the  Princi/ilea  of 
Government,  vfWich,  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Althope,  he  calls  a 
jeu  d'esfirii.  This  pamphlet  was  originally  printed  and  dis- 
tributed gratis,  at  the  expense  of  the  Society  for  Constitu- 
tional Information  j  and  the  Dean  of  St.  Asaph  having  af- 
terwards reprinted  and  circulated  this  dialogue  in  Wales,  a 
bill  of  indictment  was  found  against  that  dignitary  for  the 
publication  of  a  libel.  Previous  to  the  trial,  the  author 
wrote  a  letter  to  Lord  Kenyon,  in  which  he  avowed  his 
production,  and  maintained  that  every  position  in  it  was 
strictly  conformable  to  the  laws  and  constitution  of  Eng- 
land. 

In  the  month  of  March  1783,  Mr.  Jones  at  length  at- 
tained the  accomplishment  of  his  wishes.  Under  the  ad- 
ministration of  Lord  Shelburne,  he  was  appointed  one  of 
the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  of  judicature  at  Fort  Wil- 
liam in  Bengal,  and  the  honour  of  knighthood  was,  at  the 
same  time,  conferred  upon  him.  In  the  following  month  of 
.April,  he  married  Anna-Maria  Shipley,  the  eldest  daughter 
of  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  ;  a  lady  to  whom  he  had  formed 
an  early  attachment.  In  the  same  month,  he  embarked  in 
tiie  Crocodile  frigate  for  India.  During  the  passage,  the 
ship  remained  a  few  days  at  the  island  of  Hinguan,  or  Jo- 
anna, of  which  Sir  William  has  published  an  entertain- 
ing description.  He  landed  at  Calcutta  in  September,  and 
entered  upon  the  discharge  of  his  judicial  functions  in  the 
month  of  December,  1783.  At  the  opening  of  the  ses- 
sions, he  delivered  his  first  charge  to  the  grand  jury,  in  an 
elegant,  concise, and  appropriate  address,  which  fully  justi- 
fied the  high  estimate  that  had  been  formed  of  his  oratorical 
talents.  The  intervals  of  leisure  from  professional  duties 
were  devoted  to  scientific  pursuits  ;  but  Sir  William  soon 
perceived  that  the  field  of  Indian  research  was  too  exten- 
sive to  be  explored  by  the  exertions  of  any  individual.  He 
therefore  devised  an  institution  at  Calcutta,  with  the  view 
of  promoting  inquiry,  and  of  concentrating  the  valuable 
knowledge  collected  in  Asia.  The  members  held  their 
first  meeting  in  January  1784,  and  solicited  the  patronagc 
of  the  governor  general  and  council,  which  was  granted  i;i 
very  flattering  terms.  To  Mr.  Hastings,  the  governor  ge- 
neralj  was  offered  the  honorary  title  of  president,  which  he 
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liowevcr  declined,  icsigiiing  his  pretensions  lo  the  gentle-  the  papers,  and  svipenntending  the  printing.  In  the  same 
inan  who  had  planned  the  institution,  as  most  capable  of  year  he  presented  the  public  with  a  translation  of  Sa- 
conducting  it.»  At  the  first  meeting  after  the  institution  cantata,  or  the  Fatal  Ring,  an  ancient  Indian  drama,  by- 
was  completed,  Sir  William  Jones,  in  his  capacity  of  presi-  Culidas. 

dent,  unfolded,  in  an  elegant  and  appropriate  addrcss,the  oh-  In  the  mean  time,  the  delicate  constitution  of  Lady  Jones 
iects  proposed  for  their  researches,  and  concluded  with  had  sufl'ered  much  from  repealed  attacks,  and  a  change  of 
a  promise,  which  he  amply  discharged,  of  communicat-  climate  had  long  been  prescribed  by  the  physicians,  as  the 
ing  the  result  of  his  own  studies  and  researches;  and  in  only  expedient  to  preserve  her  life.  Sir  William's  engage- 
order  that  he  might  be  enabled  lo  perform  this  promise,  ment  to  translate  the  Digest  of  Hindu  and  Mahommedan 
he  determined  to  commence,  without  loss  of  time,  the  Zaw*  was  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  his  accompanying  her 
study  of  the  Sanscrit;  a  dialect  which  he  deemed  indis-  to  England  ;  and  she  was,  at  length,  reluctantly  prevailed 
pensably  retjuisite  to  the  acquisition  of  accurate  and  sa-'  upon  lo  undertake  the  voyage  without  his  society.  The 
tisfactory  information    on    the    religion,  laws,  and  litera-  ship,  in  which  she  embarked,    sailed    from    Calcutta    in 


ture  of  India. 

During  the  vacation  of  1784,  while  labouring  under 
an  indisposition  produced  by  the  change  of  climate.  Sir 
\Villiam  undertook  an  excursion  into  the  country,  in  the 
course  of  which  his  illness  increased  to  an  alarniing  de- 
gree, and  frcciuently  interrupted  the  course  of  his  scien- 
tific |)ursuits.  His  ardour  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge, 
however,  was  unal)ated  ;  and  he  continued  his  journey  as 


December    1793;  and  Sir   William  proposed  to  follow  iiei 
in  the  ensuing  season. 

In  the  beginning  of  1794,  he  published  a  translation  of 
the  Ordinances  of  Menu,  containing  the  Hindu  system  of 
duties,  religious  and  civil.  This  proved  to  be  tlic  last  of 
his  labours:  for  the  useful  life  of  this  eminent  scholar  was 
now  drawing  to  a  close.  In  the  month  of  April  1794,  ho 
was  attacked  by  an  inflammation  ot  the  liver,  wliicli,  with 


far  as  the  city  of  IJenares,  the  seat  of  the  most   ancient     a  progress    uncommonly    rapid,   teiminated  fatally  in  the 


and  celebrated  university  of  India,  where  he  terminated 
his  excursion,  being  obliged  to  return  lo  the  discharge 
of  his  ofli rial  duties.  Dining  this  journey,  he  produced 
The  Enchanted  Fruit,  or  Hindoo  Wife,  an  elegant  poetical 
talc  ;  and  a  Treatise  on  the  Gods  of  Greece,  Italy,  and  India, 
afterwards  revised  and   presented  lo  the  society. 

Sir  William's  conversational  talents  having  attracted 
invitations  and  visits,  which  materially  interfered  with  liis 
studies,  and   proved    incompatible   wiih    his    multifarious 


course  of  seven  days.  He  expired  on  the  27th  of  April, 
1794.  The  funeral  ceremony  was  performed  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  with  the  iionours  due  to  his  public  station  ;  and 
the  numerous  atlcndunce  of  the  most  respectable  British  in- 
habitants of  Calcutta  evinced  their  sorrow  for  his  loss,  and 
their  respect  for  his  memory.  His  death,  indeed,  was  inii- 
versally  lamented,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  A  society 
of  gentlemen  in  Bengal,  who  had  received  tlieir  educa- 
tion at  Oxford,  subscribed  a   sum   to   be   presented,   as   a 


pursuits,  he    retired  during  the  vacations  of  the  court,  to     prize,  to  the  student  at  that  university,  who  should  compose 


a  moderate  distance  from  Calcutta.  The  place  he  chose 
for  his  residence  was  Chrishdeliugur,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Nadcya,  an  ancient  Hindu  univcisity.  To  llie  first  and 
second  volumes  of  the  jJsiatic  Miscellany,  a  periodical 
work  which  was  undertaken  at  Calcutta  in  1785.  Sir 
William  liberally  contributed  his  F.nchanted  Fruit;  Hymns 
addressed  to  Hindu  deities  ;  literal  translations  of  tiventy 
tales    and  fables    of  ATizami,  and   various  minor  pieces. 


the  best  dissertation  on  Sir  William's  character  and  irierits. 
The  premium  vims  adjudged  to  Henry  Philpotts,  A.  M. 
Fellow  of  Mau'dalen  College.  By  an  unanimous  vote 
of  the  East  India  Directors,  a  characteristic  monument  to 
the  memory  of  a  public  functionary,  who  had  so  many 
claims  to  distinction,  was  erected  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral ; 
and  a  statue  of  the  great  orientalist,  from  the  hands  of  a  Bri- 
tish artist,  has  likewise  been  placed  in  a  conspicuous  situa- 


During  the  recess  of  the  court  in  1786,  he  undertook,  lion  in  Bengal.  As  a  memorial  of  her  afieclion  and  esteem, 
along  with  his  lady,  (whose  health  had  sufiered  more  Lady  Jones  employed  Elaxman  to  erect,  in  the  anticham- 
than  his  own  from  the  efiects  of  the  climate, J  an  excur-     ber  of  University   College,  Oxford,  an  elegant  monument, 


sion  in  the  Phoenix  frigate,  to  Chatigan,  the  eastern  li- 
mit of  the  British  dominions  in  Beni;al  ;  where  they  re- 
mained until  the  month  of  May,  and  returned  by  land 
to  Calcutta. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  proceed  with  a  minute  chronologi- 
cal enumeration  of  Sir  ^^'iHiam's  various  occupations  flur- 
ing  the  remainder  of  his  residence  in  India.  We  must  not, 
however,  omit  lo  mention  the  great  design,  which  so  long 
employed   his  hours  of  leisure,  of  compiling  a  digest    of 


with  a  suitable  inscription,  to  the  memory  of  lici'  husl)and  ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  fixed  his  reputation  on  a  solid  and  du- 
rable basis,  by  presenting  the  public  with  a  complete 
edition  of  his  works  in  six  volumes  quarto.  His  life  has 
been  written  with  accuracy  aiid  elegance  by  his  friend. 
Lord  Teignmouth. 

After  the  foregoing  sketch  of  the  life  and  pursuits  of  Sir 
William.  Jones,  it  is  unnecessaiy  to  expatiate  on  his  cha- 
racter; in  which  we  caiuiot  fail  to  perceive  a  rare  union  of 


Indian    law,    especially  of  ihe  laws  relating   to  contracts  the  allainmcnts  of  a  scholar,  the  accomplishments  of  a  gen- 

and   succession,   with  the  view  of   conferring  greater  se-  tleman,  and  the  piinciples  and  conduct  of  a  Christian.     As 

curily  on  the    properly  of  the   natives.     Having  obtained  a  linguist,  his  acquisitions  are  perhaps  unparalleled.     His 

the   sanction  of  govcinmcnl,  he  entered   upon  the  execu-  knowledge  of  Greek    and  Roman  literature  was  extensive 

lion  of  this  great  work   before  he  had   resided   four  years  and  profound  ;   and   in   the  universality   of  his  attaininents 

and  an   half  in  the  country.     Olher  pursuits,  at  the  same  as  a  philolngcr,   he    had  no  rival.     He  wrote  I'lench   with 

lime,  occupied  a   considerable  share  of  his   attention.     In  the  correctness  and  elegance  of  a  native;   and   he  under- 

the  beginning  of  1789,  the  Calcutta  Society  published  the  stood,  more  or  less  perfectly,  no  less  than  eightand-twen- 

first   volume  of  iheir   Researches;    and    the  iiidefatig.able  ty  diflerent  dialects.     His  poetical  productions   exhibit  no 

president,  besides  supi)lying  about  a  third  of  the  contents  ordinary  portion  of  vigour  and  elegance;    and   his  iransla- 

of  the   volume,  undertook  the  laborious  office  of  selecting  tions  froin    the    oriental   poets  are    peculiarly  happy.     Al- 

•  Among  the  original  members  of  tliis  society  will  be  found  the  names  of  several  gentlemen,  who  have  greatly  distinguished  them- 
selves by  their  proficiency  in  Oriental  learnnig  ;  of  Mr.-\Villiam  Chambers,  who  possessed  a  critical  and  extensive  knowledge  of  the  dialects 
on  the  coast  of  Coromandel ;  ot  Mr.  Francis  Gladwin,  the  author  of  many  elementary  works  on  the  Persian  language,  and  the  translator  of 
vai-ious  Oriental  manuscripts,  particularly  of  the  Institutes  of  Akbar ;  of  Captain  Charles  Hamilton,  who  published  a  translation  of  the  He- 
daiya,  a  code  of  Mahommedan  laws  ;  and  of  Charles  VVilkins,  Esq.  whose  critical  knowledge  of  the  Sanscrit  is  so  well  known,  and  whose 
talents  and  industry  were  so  successfidly  e.xerted  in  inventing  and  casting  types  for  several  of  the  Indian  dialects 
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I'noush  a  great  share  of  !iis  attention  appears  to  liave  been 
devoted  to  pliiloloi^ical  pursuits,  yet  he  successfully  culti- 
vated general  science,  without  neglecting  the  studies  pecu- 
liar to  his  profession.  His  botanical,  philosophical,  arid 
chronological  dibcjuisitions,  together  with  his  historical  re- 
searclies,  are  rendered  uncommonly  interesting  by  the  no- 
velty, depth,  or  importance  of  the  knowledge  they  display, 
as  well  as  by  the  elegant  diction  in  which  his  information 
is  conveyed  to  the  reader  ;  and  his  legal  tracts  sufficiently 
evince  his  laborious  study  of  the  principlesof  jurisprudence, 
and  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  laws  and  institutions 
of  his  native  country.  His  works  attest,  at  once,  the  depth 
and  the  variety  of  his  acquirements.  To  him  our  Indian  em- 
pire is  deeply  indebted  for  the  zeal  he  displayed  in  explor- 
ing its  learning,  laws,  and  manners  ;  for  kindling  that  spirit 
of  research  which  has  since  produced  such  successful  re- 
sults ;  and  for  his  laborious  exertions  to  secure  tlie  proper- 
ty and  promote  the  comfort  of  the  native  inhabitants,  by 
dispensing  justice  according  to  the  principles  of  their  own 
established  laws  and  usages.  It  is  certainly  a  matter  of 
great  regret,  that  Sir  William  Jones  did  not  live  to  trans- 
late the  digest  of  Hindu  law,  on  the  compilation  of  which 
he  had  bestowed  so  much  time  and  attention.  Tiiis  labori- 
ous work,  however,  has  been  undertaken  and  completed  by 
Mr.  H.  T.  Colebrooke,  in  a  manner  which  does  the  highest 
credit  to  his  talents  and  industry.  See  The  Works  of  Sir 
William  Jones ;  and  Memoirs  of  the  Life^  Writings,  and 
Corres/iondence,  of  Sir  William  Jones,  by  Lord  Teign- 
mouih.     (r) 

JONES,  John  Paul,  Chevalier  of  the  French  order  of 
Military  Merit,  and  of  the  Russian  order  of  St  Anne,  a  dis- 
tinguished officer  in  the  navy  of  .revolutionary  America,  and 
afterwards  a  rear-admiral  in  the  service  of  Russia,  was  the 
son  of  Mr  John  Paul,  a  respectable  gardener.  He  was 
born  at  Arbigland,  in  the  parish  of  Kirkbean,  and  slcwartry 
of  Kirkcudbright,  in  the  month  of  July  1747,  and  received 
the  rudiments  of  his  education  at  the  parochial  school. 
The  contiguity  of  his  residence  to  the  shore  of  the  Solway 
Firth,  inspired  him  with  an  early  piedilection  for  a  sea- 
faring life  ;  and  while  yet  a  mere  child,  he  hoisted  his  flag 
on  board  his  mimic  ship,  and  issued  audilde  mandates  to 
his  imaginary  officers  and  crew,  with  all  the  consequence 
of  a  legitimate  commander.  Nor  was  he  content  with  liiis. 
As  his  skill  in  manoeuvring  improved,  he  ventured  lo  criti- 
cise the  nautical  knowledge  of  practical  sailors  ;  and  in  the 
eager  and  confiflcnt  tone  with  which,  from  the  eminence 
on'which  he  took  his  station,  he  thundered  forth  his  orders 
to  the  vessels  wliich  were  entering  the  port  at  Carse-tliorn, 
might  be  remarked  the  ardent  and  enterprising  mind  of 
one  who  felt  that  he  was  born  to  fuuire  command. 

At  the  time  of  which  we  speak,  the  town  of  Dumfries 
carried  on  a  very  considerable  trade  in  tobacco  wiili  Ame- 
lica  ;  and  as  the  Nith  was  not  navigable  to  foreign  vessels, 
the  cargoes  were  unshipped  at  Carse-thorn,  near  the  mouth 
of  that  river.  There,  from  his  earliest  years,  Paul  had  op- 
portunities of  conversing  with  mariners  from  the  discon- 
tented colonies;  and  it  is  probable  that  he  thus  first  im- 
bibed that  enthusiastic  attachment  to  the  United  States, 
and  those  revolulionavy  principles,  which  exerted  so  de- 
cided an  influence  on  his  conduct  when  he  grew  up  to  ma- 
turity, and  eventually  led  him  to  renounce  his  allegiance, 
and  raise  his  hand  against  the  country  which  gave  him 
birth. 

His  partiality  to  a  sailor's  life  was  so  determined,  that  his 
friends  resolved  to  indulge  it ;  and  accordingly,  at  the  age 
of  12,  he  was  sent  across  the  Firth  to  White-haven,  where 
he  was  bound  apprentice  to  Mr  Younger,  a  respectable 
Kit  reliant  in  the  American  trade.  His  first  voyage  was  made 
«n  board  the  Friendship,  Capt.  Benson.     His  course  was 


steered  for  the  R.ippahannoc,  and  before  he  had  completed 
his  loth  year,  he  had  landed  on  the  shore  of  that  country 
which  he  was  destined  to  adopt  as  his  own.  His  home, 
while  the  siiip  was  in  port,  was  the  house  of  an  elder 
brother,  who,  having  married  a  native  of  that  country,  had 
previously  settled  there.  Here  his  early  prepossessions 
in  lavour  of  America  were  confirmed,  and  from  that  period 
as  he  aflirwards  expressed  himself  to  B^ron  Van  der  Ca- 
pellan,  that  became  "  the  country  of  his  fond  election." 

In  the  mean  lime,  his  intelligence  and  good  conduct  ac- 
quired him  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  his  employer,  who 
promised  to  give  him  a  substantial  proof  of  his  favour,  by 
promoting  him  to  the  command  of  a  vessel ;  and  he  would 
have  kept  his  word,  had  not  the  embarrassed  state  of  his 
affairs  deprived  him  of  the  power  to  do  it. 

Our  adventurer,  being  at  length  freed  from  the  trammels 
of  apprenticeship,  made  several  voyages  to  the  coast  of 
Africa;  but  he  soon  became  disgusted  with  a  traffic  which 
had  loo  long  been  the  disgrace  of  civilized  nations,  and  con- 
fined his  services  to  the  command  of  vessels  engaged  in  a 
more  reputable  and  legitimate  commerce. 

In  the  year  1773,  he  went  to  Virginia  to  arrange  the  af- 
fairs of  his  brother,  who  had  died  there  without  leaving 
any  family,  and  about  this  time,  in  addition  to  his  original 
surname,  he  assumed  the  patronymic  of  Jones,  his  father's 
Christian  name  having  been  John.  This  custom,  which  is 
of  classical  authority,  has  long  been  prevalent  in  Wales, 
and  in  various  other  countries,  although  it  is  not  practised 
in  that  part  of  the  island  in  which  he  was  born. 

This  visit  revived  and  rivetted  the  attachment  which 
young  Paul  Jones  had  conceived  for  America;  and  in  spite 
of  Ihe  native  ardour  and  restless  activity  of  his  mind,  lie 
resolved  to  withdraw  from  the  vicissitudes  of  a  sea-faring 
life,  to  fix  his  residence  in  that  country,  and  to  devote  the 
remainder  of  his  days  to  retirement  and  study.  He  was 
little  aware  of  the  turbulent  scenes  in  which  he  was  destined 
soon  to  perform  a  part,  nor  of  the  conspicuous  figure  he 
was  to  make  in  them. 

The  discontents  of  the  colonists  had  by  this  lime  occa- 
sioned much  commotion,  and  their  murmurs  became  daily 
deeper  and  more   frequent,  till  at  last  they  fairly  broke  off 
all  connection  with  the  parent  country.     Towards  the  con- 
rluiiion  of  the  year  1773,  it  was  determined  by  Congress  to 
fit  out  a  naval    force  to   assist  in  the  defence  of  American 
independence,  and  an  anxious  search  was  made  for  friends 
to  the  cause  who  should  be  at  once  able  and  willing  to  act 
as  olTicer.s  on  hoard  their  vessels.     It  now    appeared  that 
Paul  Jones  had,  in  his  romantic  schemes  of  tranquil  enjoy- 
meni,    falsely  estimated    the  natural  bent    of  his    genius. 
With  deep  interest  he  had  watched  the  progress  of  those 
political  events  which  were  to  deci;lc  the  fate  of  his  adopted 
country  ;  and   when  an  open  resistance  was  made  lo  the 
dominion  of  Britain,  he  could  no  longer  remain  an  inactive 
spectator.     Having  only  just  completed  his  28lh  year,  he 
was  full  of  bodily  vigour  and  of  mental  energy,  and  he  con- 
ceived that  his  nautical  skill  would  qualify  him  to  be  a  dis- 
tinguished assertor  of  the  rights  of  the  colonists.     He  was 
immediately  appointed  first  lieutenant  of  the  Alfred,  one  of 
the  only  two  ships  belonging  to   Congress,  and  on  board 
that  vessel,  before  Philadelphia,  he  hoisted  the  flag  of  in- 
dependent America  with  his  own  hands,  the  first  lime  it  %vai 
ever  disjitayed.     In  the  course  of  a  very  active  and  suc- 
cessful campaign,  having  found  means  lo  gain  the  confi- 
dence of  the  marine  committee  by  his  zeal  and  intrepidity, 
he  had  not  served  many  months  before  ihe  president  sent 
him  a  captain's  commission. 

In  November  1777.  he  sailed  fo-  France  in  the  Ranger, 
a  new  sloop  of  war  of  18  guns,  wiili  dispatches  of  the  vic- 
tory of  Saratoga,     It  was  intended  that,  "  as  a  reward  for 
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llie  important  scvviccb"  which  he  had  ahcady  rcmlered  to 
America,  he  should  be  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
Indian,  a  fine  frigate,  just  built  for  Conijress  at  Amster- 
dam, and  that  the  Ranger  should  act  under  his  orders;  but 
llie  American  commissioners  at  Paris  found  it  their  best 
policy  to  assign  this  vessel  over  to  the  King  of  France,  and 
Captain  Paul  Jones  continued  with  the  Ranger.  Having 
convoyed  some  merchant  ships  to  Quiberon  Bay,  he  there 
received  from  the  French  commander  the  first  salute  that 
was  ever  given  to  the  flag  of  Congress. 

Eager  to  retaliate  upon  IJritnin  for  some  successful  ex- 
ploits of  her  sailors  on  the  American  roast,  and  exasperat- 
ed by  the  resolution  which  the  English  government  had 
taken,  to  treat  all  the  supporters  of  independence  as  traitors 
and  rebels,  Captain  Paul  Jones  soon  after  this  entered  the 
Irish  Channel,  and  approached  his  native  shores,  not  as  a 
friend,  but  an  implacable  enemy.  On  the  night  of  the 
22d  April  1778,  he  came  to  anchor  in  the  Sohvay  Firth, 
almost  within  sight  of  the  trees  which  sheltered  the  house 
in  which  he  first  drew  the  breath  of  life.  Early  next 
morning,  he  lowed  for  the  English  coast,  at  the  head  of  31 
volunteers,  in  two  boats,  wilh  the  intention  of  destroying 
the  shipping  (about  200  sail)  which  lay  in  the  harbour  of 
AVhitehaven.  In  this  daring  attempt  he  would  probably 
have  succeeded  without  difiiculty,  had  not  the  strength  of 
the  ojjposing  tide  retarded  his  progress  so  much,  that 
day  began  to  dawn  before  he  could  gain  the  shore.  lie 
dispatched  the  smaller  of  the  two  boats  to  the  north  of  the 
jiort  to  set  fire  to  the  vessels,  whilst  he  led  the  remainder 
of  the  party  in  person  to  the  more  hazardous  duty  of  se- 
curing the  fort,  which  was  situated  on  a  hill  to  the  south. 
It  was  a  cold  morning  ;  and  the  sentinels,  little  aware  that 
an  enemy  was  so  near,  had  retired  into  the  guard-room  for 
warmth,  affording  Jones  an  opportunity  to  take  them  by 
surprise,  of  which  he  did  not  fail  to  avail  himself.  Climb- 
ing over  the  shoulders  of  the  tallest  of  his  men,  he  crept 
silently  through  one  of  the  embrasures,  and  was  instantly 
followed  by  the  rest.  Their  first  care  was  to  make  fast  the 
door  of  the  guard-room,  and  their  next  to  spike  the  cannon, 
36  in  number.  Having  effected  this  without  bloodshed, 
they  proceeded  to  join  the  detachment  which  had  been  sent 
to  the  north  ;  and  finding  that  a  false  alarm  had  deterred 
Ihem  from  executing  their  orders,  Jones  instantly  proceed- 
ed to  set  fire  to  the  vessels  within  his  reach.  By  this  time, 
however,  the  inhabitants  were  roused,  and  the  invaders 
were  glad  to  retreat,  leaving  three  ships  in  flames,  of  which 
one  alone  was  destroyed. 

Of  all  our  hero's  exploits,  there  is  not  one  which  reflects 
so  much  discredit  on  his  name  as  that  which  we  have  just 
now  mentioned  ;  for,  although  it  is  lawful  for  a  commis- 
sioned officer  to  annoy  the  enemy  of  his  sovereign  by  all 
possible  means,  there  is  something  extremely  revolting  in 
the  idea  of  a  man's  deliberately  stifling  all  his  early  asso- 
ciations, and  availing  himself  of  his  familiar  acquaintance 
with  the  place  of  his  youthful  enjoyments  to  effect  its  de- 
struction. 

On  the  same  day  with  this  adventure,  another  memorable 
occurrence  took  place,  which  contributed,  for  a  time,  to 
add  greatly  to  the  odium  which  the  first  had  brought  on  his 
character,  but  which,  in  the  end,  enabled  him  to  prove  that 
he  was  possessed  of  the  most  disinterested  and  heroic  quali- 
ties. In  cruising  off  the  coast  of  Galloway,  it  occurred  to 
him,  that,  if  he  could  get  into  his  power  a  man  of  high  rank 
and  influence  in  the  state,  he  should  be  able,  by  retaining 
him  as  a  hostage,  to  ensure  to  the  American  prisoners  of 
war  more  lenient  treatment  than  was  threatened  by  the 
British  government.  Knowing  that  the  Earl  of  Selkirk 
possessed  a  seat  in  St.  Mary's  Isle,  a  beautiful  peninsula 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Deci  and  being  ill-informed  with  regard 


to  the  political  connections  of  that  nobicman,  lie  destined 
him  for  the  subject  of  his  experiment.  With  that  view, 
he  landed  on  the  Isle,  about  noon,  with  two  officers  and  a 
few  men  ;  but  before  they  had  proceeded  far,  he  learnt 
that  his  lordship  was  from  home,  and  that  there  were  none 
but  ladies  at  the  house.  Finding  his  oliject  frustrated, 
he  now  wished  to  return ;  but  his  crew  were  not  so  easily- 
satisfied.  Their  object  was  plunder;  and  as  they  consist- 
ed of  desperadoes  in  a  very  imperfect  state  of  discipline, 
and  with  whom  it  would  have  been  dangerous  to  contend, 
he  allowed  them  to  proceed.  He  exacted  from  them,  how- 
ever, a  promise  that  they  should  be  guilty  of  nr  violence  ; 
that  the  men  slioukl  not  enter  the  house,  and  that  the  offi- 
cers, after  having  made  their  demand,  should  accept  ol 
what  might  be  put  into  their  hands  without  scrutiny.  These 
conditions  were  punctually  obeyed.  The  greater  part  ot 
the  Selkirk  plate  was  carried  ofl"  in  triumph  by  the  crew, 
and  Paul  Jones  was,  for  a  time,  stigmatised  as  a  free-boot- 
cr:  but  he  nobly  vindicated  his  character,  by  taking  the 
earliest  opportunity  of  purchasing  the  whole  of  it,  out  of 
his  own  private  funds,  and  remitting  it  safe  to  its  original 
owner,  without  accepting  the  smallest  remuneration.  Na- 
tional prejudice  has  misrepresented  this  transaction;  and 
in  order  to  heighten  the  popular  indignation  against  out- 
hero,  it  has  been  common  to  state,  that  his  attempt  on  the 
person,  and  as  it  was  supposed  the  property,  of  Lord  Sel- 
kirk, was  aggravated  by  ingratitude,  his  father  having  eaten 
of  that  nobleman's  bread.  Nothing  can  be  more  false. 
Neither  Mr  Paul,  nor  any  of  his  kindred,  ever  was  in  the 
Earl's  employ,  or  had  ever  the  most  distant  connection 
with  his  lordship  or  his  family  ;  and  in  a  correspondence 
which  took  place  betwixt  our  hero  and  Lady  Selkirk,  rela- 
tive to  the  restitution  of  the  plate,  a  most  honourable  testi- 
mony was  gratefully  paid  by  the  latter  to  the  Captain's 
character. 

The  day  succeeding  the  two  events  just  mentioned,  Paul 
Jones  encountered  the  Drake,  a  king's  ship  of  20  guns,  in 
Carrick  Fergus  bay,  and  took  her  after  a  very  brave  resist- 
ance, in  the  course  of  which  the  English  captain  and  his 
first  lieutenant  were  mortally  wounded.  Wilh  this  and 
another  large  prize.  Captain  Jones  returned  to  Brest,  after 
an  absence  of  23  days  of  very  active  service,  in  which,  be- 
sides taking  and  destroying  many  valuable  vessels,  he  had 
thrown  the  coasts  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  into  consterna- 
tion, occasioned  the  Irish  volunteers  to  be  embodied,  and 
obliged  the  English  government  to  expend  considerable 
sums  in  fortifying  the  harbours. 

A  teazing  period  of  hopes  and  disappointments  followed. 
The  French  ministry,  to  testify  their  good  will  to  the  United 
States,  had  promised  to  furnish  Paul  Jones  wilh  a  ship,  in 
which,  however,  he  was  to  display  the  American  flag;  but, 
after  various  wiitten  memorials,  no  progress  seemed  to 
have  been  made  towards  the  fulfilment  of  this  engagement. 
At  length  he  determined  to  apply  in  person,  and  having 
gone  to  Paris,  he  soon  obtained  the  command  of  the  Due 
de  Duras  of  40  guns.  The  name,  however,  he  changed  to 
Le  Bon  homme  Richard,  in  compliment  to  the  wise  saying 
of  Poor  Richard,  "  If  you  would  have  your  business  done, 
come  yourself;  if  not,  send."  In  this  vessel,  badly  manned, 
and  not  nmch  better  furnished,  Paul  Jones  sailed  as  Com- 
modore of  a  little  squadron,  consisting,  besides  his  own 
ship,  of  the  Alliance  of  35  guns,  the  Pallas  of  32,  the  Serf 
of  18,  the  Vengeance  of  12,  and  two  privateers,  which  re- 
quested leave  to  share  the  Commodore's  fortunes.  After 
taking  several  prizes,  the  Serf,  the  privateers,  and  at  length 
the  Alliance,  deserted  the  squadron.  The  Commodore's 
good  fortune,  however,  did  not  desert  him.  On  the  IStli 
September,  he  was,  wilh  his  own  ship,  the  Pallas,  the  Ven- 
geance, and  several  prizes,  at  the  entranoe  into  the  Firth  of 
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Forth,  where  they  made  every  necessary  disposition  to 
seize  the  guard  ship,  and  two  cutters,  tliat  rode  at  anclior 
in  liie  roads,  and  to  lay  Leith,  and  perhaps  Edinburgh,  un- 
der contribution.  The  wind,  which  was  fair,  in  the  night, 
opposed  them  in  the  morning.  However,  on  the  16lh,  the 
little  squadron  continued  all  day  to  woi  k  up  the  Fiilli.  At 
this  time,  a  member  of  the  British  Parliament  observing 
them  from  tlie  coast  of  Fife,  and  mistaliing  them  for  the 
king's  ships,  sent  off  a  boat  to  inform  the  Commodore  that 
he  was  greatly  afraid  of  Paul  Jones,  and  to  beg  some  pow- 
der and  shot.  Our  hero,  much  amused  with  the  message, 
sent  him  a  barrel  of  gunpowder,  with  a  civil  answer  to 
quiet  his  fears,  and  an  apology  for  not  including  shot  in 
the  present.  Next  morning,  at  day-break,  every  thing 
was  in  perfect  readiness  to  commence  the  engagement, 
and  two  tacks  more  would  have  brought  the  strangers 
along-side  their  enemies,  when,  at  that  critical  moment, 
a  sudden  gale  of  wind  swept  down  the  Firth,  raging  with 
such  violence,  as  completely  to  overpower  them,  to  sink 
one  of  the  prizes,  and  drive  all  the  rest  of  the  squadron 
fairly  out  to  sea.  By  this  failure,  the  ca])tains  of  the  Pallas 
and  Vengeance  were  so  much  disheartened,  that  they  could 
not  be  prevailed  on  to  renew  the  attempt. 

Continuing  their  cruise,  after  various  adventure?,  the 
squadron  suddenly  discovered  the  homeward  bound  Baltic 
fleet,  off  Scarborough  castle,  escorted  by  H.  M.  S.  the 
Serapis,  and  the  Countess  of  Scarborough.  After  a  long 
engagement,  in  which  Paul  Jones  displayed  the  most  asto- 
nishing skill,  intrepidity,  and  presence  of  mind,  the 
Countess  of  Scarborough  struck  to  the  Pallas,  and  the 
Serapis  to  the  Bon-homme  Richard,  which  latter  ship  was 
reduced  to  so  shattered  a  state,  that  next  morning,  after 
all  hands  had  left  her,  she  went  to  the  bottom.  The 
Serapis  was  not  in  much  better  condition,  the  Commodore 
having,  with  his  own  hands,  lashed  the  two  ships  together, 
to  prevent  the  enemy  from  availing  himself  of  his  supe- 
riority in  weight  of  metal.  The  Commodore  now  took  the 
command  of  the  Serapis,  erected  jury-masts,  and  witn 
some  difficulty  conveyed  his  prizes  to  the  Tcxel.  Paul 
Jones,  who  never  suffered  the  interests  of  his  rilow- 
citizi-ns  to  be  lost  sight  of,  exerted  all  his  influence  with 
the  French  court  to  have  it  arranged  that  his  prisoners 
should  be  exchanged  against  American  prisoners  in  Eng- 
land, and  he  completely  succeeded.  Dr  Franklin,  the 
minister  of  the  United  States  at  Paris,  soon  cheered  his 
heart,  by  writing  to  him,  that  "  he  had  then  com])leled 
the  glorious  work  he  had  so  nobly  begun,  by  giving  liberty 
to  all  the  Americans  who  then  languished  for  it  in  Eng- 
land." On  this  occasion,  too,  the  King  of  France  direct- 
ed his  ambassador  at  tlie  Hague  to  communicate  to  Com- 
modore Paul  Jones  the  high  personal  esteem  he  bore 
for  his  char..'.cter,  especially  for  his  disinterestedness  and 
humanity. 

The  captain  of  the  Alliance  being  ordered  to  Paris,  to 
answer  for  his  insubordination,  P.  Jones  took  the  com- 
mand of  that  vessel;  but  he  now  found  himself  environed 
with  dangers.  The  Dutch  were  summoned  to  deliver 
him  up  to  the  vengeance  of  the  Englisii  government, 
as  a  pirate  and  a  rebel  ;  and  they  were  most  reluctant- 
ly constrained  to  order  him  out  to  sea,  where  an  English 
squadron  was  watching  to  pounce  upon  him  as  their  cer- 
tain prey.  The  acceptance  of  a  commission  from  the 
King  of  France  would  hjve  saved  him  from  this  dilemma, 
and  the  ambassador  fiom  his  most  Christian  majesty  re- 
peatedly  urged  him  to  adojX  that  alternative,  but  he  thought 
his  honour  engaged  to  dixline  it.  He  would  not,  at  what- 
ever risk,  abandon  the  flag  of  r.is  beloved  America.  He, 
however,  contrived  to  make  his  escape,  passing  the  Straits 
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of  Dover,  and  the  Isle  of  Wight,  before  the  very  beards  of 
the  English  Heets; 

Towards  the  end  of  1780,  our  hero  sailed  for  America, 
in  the  Ariel,  with  important  dispatches,  and  ha»ing  en- 
countered in  his  passage  the  Triumph,  an  English  vessel 
of  20  guns,  forced  her  to  strike. 

A  little  before  this  lime,  the-  King  of  France  had  testi- 
fied his  approbation  of  Paul  Jones'  services,  by  present- 
ing him  with  a  superb  gold  sword  ;  and  a  letter  fiom  M. 
de  Sariine  no-.v  reached  the  P.esidcnt  of  the  United  States, 
requesting  liberty  "  to  decorate  that  brave  officer  with  the 
cross  of  the  order  of  military  merit."  The  demand  was 
laid  beloic  Congress,  and  a  law  having  been  passed  on  the 
2rtli  February,  acceding  to  it,  he  was  formally  invested  by 
the  Chevalier  de  la  Luzeine,  at  a  public  fee  given  to  the 
members  of  that  legislative  body.  In  April  fjllowing,  on 
the  report  of  a  committee,  Congress  passed  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  Chevalier  John  Paul  Jones  '•  for  the  zeal, 
prudence,  and  intrepidity  with  which  he  had  sustained  the 
honour  of  the  American  (lag;  for  his  bold  and  successful 
enterpiizes  to  redeem  from  captivity  those  citizens  of 
America  who  had  fallen  under  the  |)ower  of  the  enemy; 
and,  in  general,  for  the  good  conduct  and  eminent  services 
by  which  he  had  added  lustre  to  his  character,  and  to  the 
arms  of  America." 

During  the  remainder  of  the  war  with  England  he  had  no 
oppoitunity  to  signalise  himself.  After  it  was  over.  Con- 
gress, as  an  expression  of  gratitude,  caused  a  gold  medal  to 
be  struck,  with  appropriate  legends  and  devices,  to  perpe- 
tuate tlie  memory  of  his  valour  and  services. 

In  1  7S7.  the  United  States  having  charged  the  Cheva- 
lier witli  a  mission  to  the  court  of  Denmark,  he  set  sail  for 
that  country  in  the  month  of  November,  and,  passing 
through  Paris  in  his  way,  was  strongly  solicited  to  assume 
tlie  command  of  the  Russian  fleet  in  the  Black  Sea.  Soon 
after  his  arrival  at  Copenhagen,  a  courier,  sent  express  by 
the  Empress  Catharine,  conveyed  to  him  an  urgent  invi- 
tation to  St  Petersburgh.  Although  he  saw  many  reasons 
for  declining  to  engage  in  the  service  of  that  Potentate,  he 
was  flattered  by  the  offer,  and  felt  himself  bound  at  least  to 
thank  her  Majesty  in  person.  He,  therefore,  set  out  in- 
stantly for  her  court  by  the  way  of  Sweden  ;  but  at  Greshel- 
ham  found  the  passage  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  blocked  up 
by  ice.  After  several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  proceed  to 
Finland  by  the  islands,  he  conceived  that  it  might  be  prac- 
ticable to  effect  his  object  by  doubling  the  ice  to  the  south- 
ward. The  enterprise  was  formidable  and  altogether  new  j 
but  our  hero  was  not  easily  daunted.  Without  making 
known  his  intentions  to  his  companions,  he  set  sail  from 
Greshelham  one  morning  very  earl),  in  an  open  boat  about 
30  feet  long,  followed  by  a  liltle  one  to  haul  over  the  ice. 
Towards  evening,  having  got  nearly  opposite  to  Stock- 
holm, our  adventurer,  producing  his  pistols,  ordered  the 
astonished  boatmen  to  pursue  the  route  which  he  had 
secretly  devised.  Resistance  was  vain,  and  he  was  obey- 
ed. All  night  the  wind  was  favourable,  and  they  hoped 
to  reach  the  coast  of  Finland  in  the  morning  ;  but  they 
found  themselves  opposed  by  an  impenetrable  barrier  '^ 
ice.  Neither  was  it  possible,  from  the  state  r-^  the 
weather,  to  return.  The  only  resource  was  to  >nake  for 
the  Gulf  of  Finlind.  When  night  came  r^-'i  t''ey  steer- 
ed by  the  aid  of  a  pocket  compass,  lis'"''^''  *^f  '^e  lamp 
of  the  Chevalier's  carriage;  and,  at  the  end  of  four  days, 
after  having  lost  the  smaller  of  their  two  boats,  they 
terminated  a  perilous  and  /itiguing  voyage  at  Revel  in 
Livonia. 

The  Chevalier  was  graciously  received  at  the  court  of 
St.  Petersburgh;  and,  no  longer  opposing  the  wishes  of 
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the  Empress,  attached  himscU'  to  her  service,  under  this 
single  condition,  "  That  he  should  never  be  condemned 
unheard." 

He  proceeded,  without  delay,  with  the  rank  of  rear- 
admiral,  to  lake  the  coniniand  ui  tlie  fleet  stationed  at  the 
Linmr.,  or  mouth  ol'  the  Dnieper,  and  oppose  the  Turk- 
ish fleet  under  the  Captain  Paciia.  On  the  26th  May, 
1783,  lie  huibted  his  tLig  on  hoard  the  Wolodimer.  His 
squadron  was  supported  by  a  flotilla  under  tlic  Piince 
ol'  Nassau,  and  land  forces  under  Prince  Polemkin.  Our 
limits  forbid  us  to  follow  Admiral  Jones  throui^h  this 
campaiiju.  It  afforded  him  many  opportunities  of  displaying 
his  cliaracieristic  intrepidity  and  prolessional  skill;  but  mean 
jealousy  and  malignant  calials  deprived  him  of  much  well- 
earned  glory.  He  was,  however,  invested  with  V.e  order 
of  St.  Anne,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  fidelity  ;  and,  on 
his  arrival  at  St.  Pcttrsburgh,  he  was  told  that  he  w.is 
destined  lor  a  more  important  service.  Disgusted,  how- 
ever, by  the  intrigues  of  selfish  men,  he  left  Russia  in 
August  1789,  and  never  returned. 

The  remainder  of  his  days  he  spent  partly  in  Holland, 
and  partly  in  France.  He  coilecteil  a  number  of  important 
documents  relative  to  the  public  transactions  in  wnich  he 
had  been  actively  concerned  ;  and,  as  if  he  had  foreseen 
that  he  was  not  to  bo  long  lived,  he  devoted  much  of  his 
leisure  to  the  arrangement  of  his  affairs,  and  to  the  pre- 
paration of  p.;pers,  which  should  exhibit  his  character 
and  his  services  in  their  true  light  to  his  friends  and  to 
posterity.  He  died  at  Paris  of  a  water  in  the  chest,  in 
July,  1792,  having  barely  completed  his  forty-fifth  year. 
His  funeral  was  attended  by  a  deputation  of  the  National 
Assembly,  and  an  oration  was  pronounced  over  his  tomb 
by  M.  Marron. 

Among  the  Admiral's  papers  were  found  Memoirs  of 
his  life,  written  with  his  own  hand  ;  a  most  interesting 
literary  production,  which  it  is  in  contemplation  with  his 
friends  to  present  entire  to  the  eyes  of  the  public. 

The  above  sketch  has  been  drawn  up  from  some  of  the 
documents  above  referred  to.    (©.  T.  A  ) 

IONIAN  Islands,  is  the  name  given  to  the  islands 
in  that  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  between  the  coast  of 
Greece  and  the  island  of  Sicily.  There  are  seven  de- 
tached islands  along  the  shore,  which  are  ranked  among 
the  Ionian  islands  ;  namely,  Corfu,  Santa  Maura,  Ithaca, 
or  Thiaki,  Cephalonia,  Zante,  and  Cerigo,  together  with 
several  islets,  extending  from  about  36°  to  40°  N.  Lat.  and 
from  19°  30'  to  23°  10'  E.  Long.  But  this,  perhaps,  may 
be  more  properly  considered  a  political  association  than  an 
arrangement  to  be  recognised  in  geography,  unless  it 
were  restricted  to  narrower  limits,  where  the  juxta  posi- 
tion of  Santa  Maura,  Ithaca,  Cephalonia,  and  Z.mte,  would 
naturally  admit  of  it.  Corfu  and  Paxo  are  removed  at  a 
considerable  distance  north-west,  and  Cerigo  more  to 
the  south-east,  with  few  intermediate  points  of  approxi- 
mation. The  number  included  under  the  general  name 
of  Ionian  Islands  has  been  different  at  different  times; 
and  there  were  formerly  annexed  to  the  jurisdiction  under 
•which  they  were  placed  five  sea-port  towns  on  the  neigh- 
bou.^ng  continent, — Bucintro,  Gomenitza,  Parga,  Pievcsa, 
and  Voi.;i/a. 

The  climu-e  of  these  islands  is  in  general  temperate  ;  but, 
at  certani  seasoin,  the  transitions  from  heat  to  cold  are  so 
sudden,  that  the  inhaU.ants  are  compelled  to  use  great  pre- 
cautions against  their  elfe-ts.  Copious  rains,  attended  by 
thunder,  commence  about  ti.»  same  period  as  winter  in 
Britain;  yet  roses  blow  during  iv..-  coldest  weather.  Hot 
and  scorching  winds  sometimes  destroy  the  vegetation  ; 
violent  squalls  are  continually  felt  in  the  channels  separat- 


ing their  respective  shores  ;  and  the  hurricanes  on  the 
west  and  north-west  of  Paxo  have  rooted  up  the  olives, 
and  obliged  the  islanders  to  substitute  vines.  All  the 
islands  are  subject  to  earthc|Uakes,  which  have  repeatedly 
overthrown  cities,  and  buried  their  inhabitants  in  ruins. 
Scarcely  a  month  passes  without  shocks  being  experienced 
in  Santa  Maui  a.  Zanlc  was  almost  totally  destroyed  by 
one  in  1790,  and  in  the  summer  of  1811  several  shocks 
daily  were  common.  The  spiiere  of  their  operation  is  not 
extensive,  seldom  affecting  any  but  the  isles  in  the  vicinity, 
or  the  neighbouring  continent;  and  sometimes  it  is  confin- 
ed to  a  single  island  exclusively.  They  are  also  described 
to  be  undulations,  rather  than  vibrations  or  concussions. 
Water  is  scarce  throughout  the  islands.  There  is  no 
large  stream  or  river  discharged  into  the  sea  ;  and  the 
inhabitants  are  supplied  from  wells,  or,  in  many  parts, 
wiih  cisterns  excavated  from  the  rocks  to  retain  the  resi- 
due of  the  rains.  Corfu,  which  extends  about  35  miles  in 
length,  and  is  esteemed  the  chief  of  the  Ionian  islands, 
contains  a  population  of  60,OoO  souls.  Paxo,  distant  8 
miles  south  ol  its  extreme  point,  is  18  or  20  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, and  has  about  4'i00  inhabitants.  Santa  Maura, 
lying  considerably  to  the  b'jnth-east,  is  about  50  miles  in 
circuit,  and  contains  about  2  ),000  inhabitants.  Ithaca  is 
interposed  between  it  and  Ce|)halonia,  extending  18  miles 
in  length,  and  having  a  population  of  8  iOO  souls.  Cepha- 
lonia exceeds  all  the  others  in  size.  It  is  100  miles  in 
circuit,  or,  following  the  curvature  of  the  coast,  about  150, 
and  its  pupulalion  is  equal  to  that  of  Corfu.  Z.iiite  lies  6 
miles  to  the  south  of  Cephalonia,  and  is  about  12  miles  in 
length,  and  30  in  circumference,  but  more  populous  in 
proportion  than  the  others,  as  its  inhabitants  amoun;  to 
40,000.  Cerigo  lies  at  the  distance  of  about  150  miles 
from  Zante,  in  a  straight  line  S.  S.  E.,  but  farther  by 
navigation.  It  is  about  17  miles  long,  10  broad,  45  in 
circuit,  and  its  population  amounts  to  about  10,000  per- 
sons. Antipaxo  lies  south-east  of  Paxo,  the  Strophades 
between  Zante  and  Cerigo,  and  Cerigotto  to  the  east  of 
the  latter. 

Almost  all  the  Ionian  islands  are  of  irregular  figure, 
presenting  coasts  which  are  rugged  and  of  difficult  access, 
with  several  harbours,  for  the  most  part  insecure.  To- 
wards the  north  of  Coifu  there  is  a, deep  bay,  with  a  nar- 
row entrance,  called  Port  Guvine,  at  the  bottom  of  a  great 
road,  which,  in  the  year  1799,  contained  the  Russian  and 
Turkish  squadrons.  Here  it  has  been  proposed  to  esta- 
blish a  naval  yard,  from  the  facility  with  which  materials 
could  be  brought  to  it  at  small  expense  ;  and  it  is  well  de- 
fended by  military  posts  and  batteries.  A  spacious  bay 
nearly  separates  Ithaca  into  two  parts.  Cephalonia  has 
several  ports  formed  beside  its  long  peninsulas,  but  some 
of  them  are  choking  up  by  earth  washing  down  from  the 
hills,  together  with  the  sand  of  the  sea.  Cerigo  is  begirt 
by  rocks  and  shoals,  which  are  sometimes  fatal  to  mari- 
ners, and  the  navigation  of  the  channels  separating  the 
islands  from  each  olhor,  or  dividing  ihein  fiom  the  conti- 
nent, appeals  difficult  and  hazardous. 

Some  of  the  islands  in  the  Meditei  ranean  are  of  volcanic 
origin;  but  this  is  not  said  to  have  been  the  case  with  those 
now  under  consideration.  A  large  portion  of  them  con- 
sists of  lime-stone.  There  is  a  quarry  of  gify  marble  in 
Corfu,  and  «  vein  of  coal  has  also  been  found  there.  Petri- 
factions seem  numerous,  and  the  islands  are  penetrated  by 
spacious  caverns,  where  the  abundance  and  diversity  of 
stalactites  exhibit  most  fantastic  forms,  resemoiing  the 
works  of  art.  There  are  petroleum  wells  in  Zante,  near 
the  shore,  about  10  miles  from  the  city,  which  produce 
yearly  80  or  100  barrels,  oi  150  pounds  each.    The  larger- 
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iS  about  SO  feet  in  circuit,  but  only  a  few  feet  in  depth; 
and  there  are  others  at  a  short  distance,  wherein  the  pe- 
troleum is  continually  accumulating.  Sulphureous  exha- 
lations, and  the  fi  cquent  earthquakes,  denote  uniiiterruptcd 
subteri'ancous  fires. 

The  Ionian  islands  arc  in  general  hilly  and  unequal. 
The  highest  ground  ol  C<'phalonia  rises  3000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Much  of  the  surface  is  rocky,  some 
parts  stony,  and  there  are  fertile  grounds  interspersed. 
Tne  extensive  plain  of  Z  inie,  in  particular,  resembles  one 
continued  vineyard,  with  patches  in  tillage  or  pasture,  and 
is  the  source  of  great  wealth  to  tne  inhabitants.  The  prin- 
cipal productions  of  the  Ionian  islands  arc,  grain,  fruit,  cot- 
ton, honey,  wax,  oil,  hareskins,  and  lambskins  ;  but,  of  the 
fiist,  the  quantity  is  not  nearly  adequate  to  the  comsump- 
tioii  of  the  inhabitants,  who  draw  their  supplies  from  the 
neighbouring  continent,  as  the  inequality  of  the  surface 
afTords  little  scope  lor  the  improvements  of  agriculture. 
Nevertheless,  every  advantage  is  taken  of  the  smallest 
portions  of  soil.  Terraces  are  formed  on  the  declivities, 
thtir  culture  is  carefully  attended  to,  and  ricli  harvests 
arc  obtained.  Vines  and  olives  ttrow  universally  in  great 
luxuriance,  and  are  the  chief  objects  of  notice  ;  the  first 
on  account  of  their  fruit  for  home  consuivipt  and  export, 
the  second  for  the  oil  afforded  by  them.  The  grapes  are 
of  a  diminutive  kind,  known  in  Britain,  when  dried,  by  the 
name  of  currants,  of  which  the  average  crop  is  about  seven 
million  of  pounds  in  Zanle  alone.  In  some  years  it  is  nine 
or  ten,  and  has  even  amounted  to  twelve  millions.  They 
are  gathered  somewhat  earlier  than  other  grapes,  and 
spread  out  for  eight  or  ten  days  previous  to  being  packed  ; 
but  there  are  instance";  of  the.  harvest  being  totally  ruined 
by  rains.  Cephalonia  produces  five  or  six  inillion  pounds 
of  the  same  fruit;  ithaca  only  5  0  lO  or  6.000;  Cephalonia 
likewise  yields  80,000  or  90,000  pounds  of  honey  yearly  ; 
an",  in  the  island  of  Cerigo,  it  was  computed  there  were 
1,480  bee  hives  in  the  year  1811.  About  100.000  pounds 
of  cotton  of  very  fine  quality  are  produced  in  Cephalonia, 
3,000  hareskins,  and  5,000  lambskins. 

The  fish  on  the  coasts  of  Corfu,  Paxo,  Santa  Maura,  and 
some  of  the  other  islands,  and  large  eels  caught  in  the  in- 
land pools,  afford  a  plentiful  subsistence  to  the  iidiabitants. 
Seals  retreat  to  the  caverns  of  Zante,  where  they  are  hunt- 
ed for  the  sake  of  their  skins  This  island  seems  to  be 
more  infested  with  noxious  animals  than  the  rest.  A  small 
kind  of  musquitoe,  whose  bite  is  extremely  painful,  ap- 
pears in  myriads;  a  species  of  centipede,  described  as  an 
inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  is  said  to  inflict  a 
mortal  wound.  A  singular  spider  is  also  much  dreaded 
here,  though  probably  with  little  reason,  which,  like  some 
others  of  the  genus,  constructs  a  door  with  a  hinge,  and 
lies  in  wait  behind  it  for  the  prey.  Its  poison  is  reputed 
very  active,  and  the  only  cure  is  the  excision  of  the  wound- 
ed part.  Scorpions,  lizards,  and  small  snakes,  are  not  un- 
common. Birds  of  prey,  and  poultry  in  general,  are  scarce, 
nor  arc  there  many  of  other  species,  except  birds  of  pass- 
age, and  water  lowl  among  the  marshes.  Mules  are  em- 
ployed in  agricultural  operations,  and  horses  and  cattle  are 
Drought  from  the  continent.  Goats  and  sheep  are  numerous 
in  Ccrigo;  and  the  wild  animals  of  the  islands  are  foxes, 
hares,  and  rabbits. 

In  regard  to  the  products  of  human  industry.  Saltworks 
are  carried  on  to  a  great  extent  in  Corfu  at  three  different 
places,  Potamos,  Kastrados,  and  Lifkimo,  or  Dragotino, 
producing  what  is  both  of  coarse  and  fine  quality.  The 
Venetians  had  800  pans  at  Lefkimo,  from  which  fine  salt 
was  obtained;  and  it  has  been  suggested  lately,  that  very 
great  profits  may  be  derived  from  its  fabrication.  Five  or 
six  thousand  tons  of  the   same  commodity  arc   made  in 
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Santa  Maura.  Oil  of  olives  is  expressed  in  large  quan- 
tities m  Corfu,  Cephalonia,  and  a  small  pottion  in  almo-<- 
all  the  rest  of  the  islands.  It  is  observed,  that  the  quality 
of  the  oil  depends  greatly  on  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and 
the  mode  of  manufacture.  Tiius,  from  the  greater  care 
of  the  inhabitants,  that  of  Paxo  is  esteemed  the  best.  The 
oil  of  Corfu  is  divided  into  four  classes;  first,  eatable  oil, 
which  is  selected  from  the  second,  the  ordinarv  oil  of  com- 
merce ;  thirdly,  kernel  oil,  produced  by  passing  kernels 
a  third  time  through  the  press,  which  is,  in  general, 
of  a  chesnul-brown  colour,  and  in  a  congealed  state,  h  is 
of  inferior  quality,  and  serves  for  little  else  than  the  manu- 
facture of  soap.  The  fourth  kind  is  black  and  thirk,  which 
is  not  put  into  casks  until  it  has  been  mixed  with  a  third 
of  kernel  oil.  Abundant  harvests  produce  towards  a  mil- 
lion of  jars,  or  250,000  casks  annually,  in  Corfu.  About 
25,000  or  30,000  casks  of  oil  are  m.ide  in  Ccpiialonia.  com- 
monly green  and  thick,  and  not  affording  above  3,000  or 
4  000  from  that  quantity  of  good  eatable  oil.  Paxo  pro- 
duces only  wine  and  oil  ;  Sjnt.i  Maura,  wine,  oil,  and  salt. 
From  30  000  to  35  000  casks  of  wine,  both  white  and  red, 
are  made  in  Cephalonia  yearly.  The  red.  consistiig  of 
15.000  casks,  is  dry  and  spirituous.  Of  the  remaining' 
20  000.  there  are  12,000  of  agreeable  taste,  and  8,000 
niuscadel,  one  tliird  of  which  is  of  inferior  quality.  In  the 
same  island,  3.000  or  4,000  casks  of  brandy  are  made  an- 
nually ;  and  there  are  two  ciiablishments  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  liqueurs  from  aromatic  heibs  and  flowers.  Two 
kinds  of  liqueurs  are  likewise  made  in  Cerigo.  As  the 
cotton  of  Cephalonia  is  very  fine,  muslins  equal  to  those  of 
India  may  be  manufactured  of  it.  Coarse  cotton  cloths  are 
likewise  labricated  here,  and  in  the  neighbouring  islands, 
among  which  is  nankten,  used  by  the  Venetians  for  cloth- 
ing their  troops.  Silk  stuffs,  and  carpets  of  goats'  hair  for 
the  Venetian  gondolas,  are  made  in  Zante. 

The  trade  of  the  Ionian  isles  is  either  reciprocal  among 
themselves,  or  foreign,  with  the  Morea  and  .Albania,  or 
with  Venice  and  Trieste,  and  other  ports  of  Europe.  They 
export  their  own  produce  and  manufactures,  such  as  great 
quantities  of  entrants,  to  England,  the  trade  in  which  has 
increased  much  of  late  years,  including  also  the  produce 
of  pait  of  the  neighbouring  continent:  Salt  from  Corfu 
and  Santa  Maura,  chiefly  to  the  Port  of  Goro  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Po.  Traffic  in  oil  has  been  more  flourislung  since 
the  year  1802,  and  moit  part  of  it  is  exported  to  Venice, 
from  whence  it  is  distributed  to  various  quarters  of  the 
continent.  Branely  is  sent  from  Cephalonia  to  Trieste,  and 
to  Venice,  Leghorn,  England,  and  Russia.  Cotton  is  car- 
ried from  the  same  islands  to  Zante,  where  it  is  manufac- 
tured into  goods  suitable  for  turbans,  and  thence  exported 
to  Conslaniinoplc.  The  honey  is  principally  consumed  at 
Venice,  hare  skins  are  sent  to  Corfu,  and  lamb  skins  to 
Trieste  and  Senigaglia. 

The  imports  of  the  Ionian  islands  consist  of  cat'lc  and 
grain  from  the  Mnrca,  in  proportion  to  the  necessities  of 
the  population.  P.suirage  is  scanty  in  the  greater  nuntj- 
ber  of  the  islands  Paxo  does  not  pioduce  more  grain  than 
is  adequate  to  one  moith's  consumption,  and  it  remained 
a  long  time  uninha'iited,  owin,'  perhaps  to  its  natural 
sterility.  Between  4000  and  5000  peasants  annually  repair 
from  Zante  to  the  Morea,  for  the  purpose  ^of  assisting 
the  inhabitanis  in  reaping  their  harvests;  and  as  their  ser- 
vices are  paid  in  grain,  eac;i  returns  with  several  months 
provision  for  his  family.  A  large  quantity  of  salted  fish  is 
imported,  whicli  meets  a  ready  s.ile.  There  arc  likewise 
brought  sugar,  spices,  drugs,  and  dyeing  mat-rials,  as  in- 
digo and  alum  ;  woollen  cloths,  linen,  velvet,  and  some 
other  articles  of  wearing  apparel.  Bar-iron,  nails,  and 
lead,  arc  ?.li  in  demand.  Most  of  the  imports  of  Cepha- 
3  D  2 
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Ionia  have  been  introduced  through  Venice  and  fnestc, 
and  tl.c  GicLks  trading  in  colonial  pimiuce,  are  accu.lom- 
ed  10  lenan-  to  Leijlio.n  ior  buppUcs.  A  consKiciablc  num- 
bci-  ol-  vcscU  belong  10  tlic  Ionian  Isles,  paruculaily  Cc- 
pi.alonia  and  llbaca;  bul  ll.t^ii'  conmiuce  h.vs  labou.-eU 
under  many  rcsiricUons,  pailly  rcsultuis  fron.  poluical  cir- 
cun.blanccs.  Yd  their  pobilioo  is  csiccned  cxticinely 
favourable  for  iratV.c.  Tl.cy  miglit  be  lornied,  U  is  saul, 
iDlo  a  common  centre  for  tne  con.n.erce  o  Ain.mia,  ot  a 
part  of  Thessaly  and  of  Macedonia,  as  well  as  ol  Lpirus 
and  the  Morea.  Ti>ey  arc  ..tuaied  in  front  ol  the  avenues 
of  all  the  great  communications  between  the  intenor  ol 
the  Ottoman  empire  and  the  wesicmcoasl  ui  Greece.  11  has 
been  remarked  iurther,  that  "  since  Venice  has  become  al- 
most a  nCL'lected  city  of  a  continental  power,  instead  ot  be- 
ine  ihe  cai)itul  of  a  trading  republic,  Cortu  may  easily  take 
its  place  «ith  regard  to  Italy,  and  sei-^e  on  the  commerce 
whicli  the  other  nations  of  Europe  came  to  cany  on  tor 
their  own  account  in  her  ports."  The  Ionian  islands  be- 
in-  almo!,!  in  contact  with  Greece,  means  might  be  aaopl- 
ed  to  attract  liie  commerce  of  its  provinces,  1  lius  new 
sources  of  v^ealth  would  be  openeU  up,  and  the  govern- 
ment, as  the  population  became  more  tlourishmg,  would 
be  tne  better  uoie  to  presersc  its  ludepelidence.  btili  U 
raust  appear  very  cloubtlul,  how  tar  it  would  be  easy  to 
realize  projects  ol  sucli  magnitude,  m  territories  where  the 
resources  are  so  limited. 

According  to  a  return  made  to  the  French  government 
in  1807,  the  population  of  the  seven  principal  islands  con- 
stiiuimg  the  Ionian  republic,  amounted  to  206,OoO  souls. 
Bui  some  of  them   are    greatly  undcrpeopled,  as   Corlu  ; 
Whereas  the  nature  of  otliers  woukl  only  render  a  greater 
suppiv  of  provisions  necessary,  were  the  population   con- 
siderably  augmented.     It   is  probable  that  all  have  been 
peopled  Ironi  the  Grecian  continent ;  and  it  is  said  that  the 
populaiion  of  one  is  known  to  have  been  twice  renewed. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  the  manners  of  the  innabitants 
were  originally  those  of  Greeks  exclusively;  but  ol  later 
years,  and  at  present,  they   participate  with  those  ot  tne 
Italians;  nevertheless,  the  lower  ranks  have  retained  the 
customs  of  their  forefathers  more  conspicuously.     '1  ncir 
dress  is  nearly  the  same  as  on  the  neighbouring  continent, 
and  their  language  is  Greek  ;  while  tlie  higher  ranks  speak 
Italian,  use  the  European  costume,  and  preserve  the  same 
style  of  society.     The  Venetians,  on  assuming  the  sway 
of  the  Ionian  Islands,  introduced  their  own  language  into 
all  the  public  acts,  and  it  was  used  both  at  the  bar  and  in 
the  pulpit,  as  well  as  in  the  ordinary  intercourse  ot   lite. 
But  when  this  republic  fell   under  the  dominion  of   the 
French,  the  Greek  language  was  encouraged,  and  super- 
seded in  a  great  degree  the  dialect  of  the  Venetians.      We 
believe,  that  two  newspapers  in  Greek,  and  one  in  Italian, 
have  been  recently  printed  in  these  islands.     The  educa- 
tion of   youth,  along  with    instruction  in  languages,  was 
much  neglected  under  the  former  rulers,  and  was  conduct- 
ed usually  at  Venice  and  Padua  ;  but  several  scnools  are 
now  established,  and  men  of  considerable  information  dwell 
in  Corfu,  Ithaca,  and  Zanie.     The  islanders  in  general  are 
fond  of  shows  and  exhibitions  :  they  even  had  an  Italian 
opera,  which  maintained  its  place  notwithstanding  the  war. 
But  there  is  a  great  intermixture  of  eastern  manners  to  be 
seen  ;  and  amidst  the  restrictions  of  sociality,  the  women 
aie  so  strictly  watched  in  some  of  the  islands,  as  scarcely  to 
be  accessible  by  their  nearest  relatives. 

The  population  of  the  Ionian  islands  is  dispersed  in 
several  cities,  villages,  and  hamlets.  The  former  some- 
times have  the  name  of  their  respective  islands,  as  Corfu, 
a  very  strong  place,  containing  about  15,000  inhabitants; 


Zanle,  which  in  every  thinp:  resembles  an  Italian  city,  con- 
taining 16,000  or  18,000;  S^nta  .Maura,  containing  6000; 
and  I'axo,  containing  4000.  The  principal  town  ol  Cepha- 
lonia,  Argostoli,  has  a  population  of  5000  ;  Vathi  in  Ithaca, 
of  2000;  and  Kapsali  in  Cerigo,  of  4000  souls.  Stropiiades 
contains  only  a  monastery,  which  is  a  tower  90  feet  st|uare 
and  60  high,  defended  by  a  battery  of  four  small  cannon  ; 
and  behind  the  gate,  which  consists  exclusively  of  plates 
of  iron,  is  a  draw-bridge  with  a  guard-house.  This  mo- 
nastery IS  inhabited  by  about  40  monks,  the  sole  popula- 
tion of  the  island.  Parties  ol  pleasure  resort  thither  from 
Zaiite  ;  but  no  women  are  allowed  to  land,  nor  are  any  fe- 
male animals  permitted  to  be  brought  on  shore.  The 
dwellings  of  the  inhabitants  of  tiie  Ionian  islands  arc,  for 
the  most  iiail,  very  much  dispersed,  and  few  are  collected 
togetiiei  into  viUages.  Churches,  chapels,  and  priests, 
are  extremely  numerons.  Though  we  siis[)ect  the  truth 
may  be  exaggerated,  Cerigo  is  said  to  have  260  of  the 
former,  and  165  ol  the  latter. 

The  Ionian  islands  are  all  celebrated  in  the  writings  of 
the  ancients,  under  the  names  of  Corcyra,  Paxus,  Leucadia, 
Ithaca,   Cephalonia,    Zacynthus,   and  Cythera.      Some   of 
tliom   were   independent  states,  and   some    subordinate  to 
other  governments.     In  the  fictions  of  the  poets  also,  they 
are  stated  to  have  supplied  their  respective  quotas  for  the 
siege   of  Troy.     Alter  experiencing   various   reverses  ot" 
fortune,  under  the  authority  of  the  Greeks  and   Romans, 
these  islands  were  subdued  by  the  Venetians,  who  had  for 
a   long  time  the  predominance  or  maritime  power  in  the 
Mediterranean.      Desirous   ot    keeping  them  in  a  state  of 
absolute  dependence,  a  proveditore  or  proconsul  was  sent 
from   Venice,  who   freciuently  paid  more  attention  to  his 
own  profit  than  the  advantage  of  the  people  ;  dissensions 
were  rather  fomented  than  quelled  ;  and  civil  wars  at  last 
resulted  from  the  imprudence  of  the  governors.     The  fall 
of  the  Venetian    republic  subjected  the  Ionian  islands  to 
the  French,  and  notwithstanding  the  substitution  of  their  de- 
mocratic principles,  attended  by  unfavourable  impressions, 
for  a  despotic  aristocracy,  they  were  relieved  from  an  op- 
pressive  yoke,  ana  by  the  aid  of  a  strict  police  harmony 
was  restored.     By  the  war  between  France  and    Turkey, 
the   French  were  expelled  in    1798,  and  the  islands  taken 
under  the  mutual   protection  of  Russia  and   the  Oitoman 
Porte  in   1800,  under  the  name  of  the  Ionian  Rupublic  of 
the  Seven  Ulands.     But  tiie  contending  interests  of  these 
two  empires  opposed  the  permanence  of  this  arrangement : 
a  rivalry  fir  pre-eminence  arose  among  the  islands,  anarchy 
was  making  rapid  advances,  and  the  public  safety  endan- 
gered, when  the  aid  of  the  Emperor  Alexander   was  soli- 
cited by  the  inhabitants.     On  the  arrival  of  his  troops,  the 
protection  of  the    republic  was  transferred  to  Russia  ex- 
clusively ;  a  constitution   was   framed,   and    an   executive 
government  appointed.     Meantime  a  new  candidate  for  the 
sovereignty  apjieared  in  Ali,  the  Turkish  Pasha  of  Joanina, 
who  had  long  cast  a  wishful  eye  on  the  Ionian  islands.  He 
had   gradually   rendered  himself  master  of   an  extensive 
territory    surrounding   his   capital ;    he    bad   expelled   the 
Venetians  from   four  of  their  continental  stations,  and   no- 
thing was  now  more  essential  to  his  secuiity  and  aggrandise- 
ment  than   the   completion  of  this   favourite  object.     He 
besieged  Santa  Maura,  and  took  an  active  part  against  the 
Russians,  whose  unfortunate  war  with  France  enabled  the 
latter  to  resume  t!ie  protection  of  the   Ionian  republic  in 
1807.     The  maritime  superiority  of  Britain,  however,  was 
speedily    interposed   to   intercept  supplies  and   reinforce- 
ments :  Santa  Maura,   besides,  was  regularly  invested  in 
1810,  and  a  French   garrison  captured,  though  with  some 
loss  to  the  assailants.    The  reduction  of  all  the  islands  suc- 
cessively followed,  until  nothing  remained  of  the  whole 
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republie  excepting  Corfu  alone.  On  the  restoration  of 
general  peace  in  Europe  in  the  year  18  14,  piuvision  was 
made  for  new  arrangements:  and  by  a  treaty  between 
Russia  and  Austria,  Prussia  and  Btiluin,  signed  at  Paris 
in  1815,  it  svas  agreed  that  the  Ionian  Islands  should  be 
recognized  as  an  independent  state,  and  put  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Great  Britain  ;  that  the  custody  of  the  fortresses, 
and  the  command  of  the  army,  should  be  committed  to 
his  British  majesty  ;  and  that  a  code  of  civil  and  political 
institutions,  such  as  were  supposed  most  beneficial  to  the 
interests  of  the  islanders,  should  be  framed.  Tliese  terms 
have  been  fulfilled  ;  and  very  recently  a  deputation  from 
the  islanders  has  arrived  in  this  country,  in  order  to  attam 
the  final  adjustment  of  all  that  remained  to  be  carried  into 
execution  under  the  treaty,     (e) 

IONIC  Order.  See  Civil  Architecture,  and  Plate 
CLIX. 

JONSON,  Benjamin,  (or,  as  his  name  is  comttionly  ab- 
breviated, Ben)  the  dramatic  poet,  was  born  in  the  early 
part  of  the  year  1574.  His  grandfather  was  a  man  of  some 
family  and  fortune,  originally  settled  at  Annandale  in  Scot- 
land, from  which  place  he  removed  to  Carlisle,  and  was 
subsequently  taken  into  the  service  of  Henry  VIII.  His 
father,  who  is  believed  to  have  been  about  the  court,  suffer- 
ed a  long  imprisonment  under  Queen  Mary,  probably  for 
religion,  and  was  deprived  of  his  estate  ;  but  became  after- 
wards (as  Wood  informs  us)  "  a  grave  minister  of  the  gos- 
pel." Our  poet  was  a  posthumous  child,  and  came  into 
the  world  about  a  month  after  his  father's  death. 

His  mother,  in  somewhat  less  than  two  years  after  the 
death  of  her  first  husband,  married  a  master  bricklayer  of 
the  name  of  Fowler.  From  this  step-father,  it  could  hard- 
ly be  expected  that  our  poet  should  have  received  a  liberal 
education  ;  but  there  was  happily  a  generous  friend,  (whose 
name,  however,  is  not  recorded,)  who  sent  him  at  his  own 
expence  to  Westminster  School.  At  that  seminary,  Jon- 
son's  youtliful  genius  was  submitted  to  the  guidance  of  the 
illustrious  Camden  ;  and  we  find  him  in  more  than  one  part 
of  his  writings  alluding  with  reverence  and  afl'oclion  to  the 
guardian  of  his  favourite  studies. 

Mt.  Gilford,  in  his  memoirs  of  this  poet,  supposes  that 
he  left  Westminster  about  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  that  he 
went  from  thence  at  once  to  the  university.  The  person 
who  had  hitherto  befriended  him,  procured  for  him  as  Au- 
brey informs  us,  an  exhibition  at  Cambridge  ;  but  whatever 
might  be  its  value,  it  was  found  inadequate  to  his  support, 
and  he  was  obliged  too  soon  to  quit  the  university,  from 
the  inability  of  his  parents  to  assist  him.  How  long  he 
continued  at  College  cannot  be  known.  Fuller  says  a  few 
weeks ;  but  Mr.  Gilford  reasonably  infers,  from  the  expres- 
sions of  obligation  which  he  uses  to  the  members  of  the 
university,  that  his  connection  with  them  must  have  ex- 
tended to  a  much  longer  period.  It  seems  undeniable, 
however,  that  poverty  cut  short  the  term  of  his  education, 
and  that  he  returned  from  college  to  follow  the  vocation  of 
his  father-in-law, — that  of  a  bricklayer.  Several  stories 
that  have  been  told  by  his  biographers  about  the  manner  of 
his  leaving  this  occupation,  turn  out,  when  examined,  to 
be  perfectly  groundless.  There  is  no  truth  in  Fullei's  ac- 
count, of  his  being  found  by  some  gentlemen  with  the 
trowel  in  one  hand  and  Horace  in  the  other,  and  of  his 
"  being  manumized  by  their  bounty''  to  follow  his  ingenu- 
ous inclination.  Equally  absurd  is  the  story  of  his  being 
tutor  to  the  son  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  of  his  being 
sent  home  in  a  basket  whilst  asleep  with  intoxication,  by 
the  witty  contrivance  of  young  Raleigh, — an  anecdote 
which  Mr.  Malune  himself  has  been  weak  enough  to  re- 
peat. Jonson's  own  account  of  liis  early  life  is,  that  he 
could  not  endure  the  occupation  of  a  bricklayer  ;  and  hav- 


ing enlisted  as  a  volunteer  in  the  army,  went  over  to  Flan- 
ders. 

His  stay  in  the  Low  Countries  did  not  extend  much  be- 
yond one  campaign;  he  had,  however,  an  opportunity  of 
signalizing  his  courage,  having  (as  he  told  D;  ummone)  en- 
countered and  killed  an  enemy,  whose  spoils  he  carried  off 
in  the  sight  of  both  armies.  Froin  the  Low  Countries,  he 
rcturtied  with  the  reputation  of  a  brave  man,  a  smattering 
of  Dutch,  and  an  empty  purse.  He  was  now  about  nine- 
teen, and  betook  himself  to  the  stage  for  support,  at  first  as 
an  actor,  but  undoubtedly  at  no  great  distance  of  time  as  a 
writer.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  he  was  involved  in  a 
second  affair  of  the  sword,  which  was  likely  to  have  termi- 
nated more  fatally  than  the  first.  Having  had  a  dispute 
with  some  person,  probably  a  brother  player,  he  was  chal- 
lenged by  his  antagonist  to  the  field.  Jonson  killed  his 
opponent  in  a  duel ;  but  he  was  himself  severely  woundef', 
and  thrown  into  prison  for  murder.  Duiing  his  confine- 
ment, he  was  beset  by  the  artifices  of  a  Popish  piiest,  who 
persuaded  him  to  embrace  the  Catholic  faith,  and  it  was 
not  till  twelve  years  afterwards,  that  he  was  again  brought 
back  to  the  mother  chuich.  He  was  annoyed  also,  during 
his  imprisonment,  by  the  visits  of  spies,  who  must  have 
been  employed  about  him,  no  doubt,  in  consequence  of  his 
connection  with  the  Romish  priest ;  as  in  those  days  the 
idea  of  Popery  carried  that  of  conspiracy  along  with  it  to 
the  minds  of  ail  sound  and  zealous  Protestants.  He  does 
not  appear,  however,  to  have  remained  long  in  prison.  The 
prosecution  for  murder  was  probably  dropt. 

On  his  release,  he  thought  proper  to  marry.  He  was 
now  only  in  his  20ih  year,  and  his  means  of  support  cannot 
be  supposed  to  have  been  aflRuent.  It  is  not  indeed,  per- 
fectly clear,  whether  he  was  at  this  period  merely  an  actor, 
or  whether  he  wrote  for  the  stage,  in  conjunction  with 
other  dramatic  poets,  who  had  been  longer  in  the  employ- 
ment of  the  managers.  The  latter  supposition  seems  to  be 
very  probable.  It  was  at  that  time  the  custoin  for  theatri- 
cal managers  to  have  writers  in  regular  and  permanent 
hire,  who  frequently  iniited  their  talents  in  the  fabrication 
of  the  same  piece,  and  to  whom  money  was  advanced  upon 
the  credit  of  their  abilities,  and  the  progress  of  their  work, 
as  it  was  shewn  or  reported.  It  has  been  found  impossi- 
ble to  ascertain  the  names  of  the  dramas  in  which  Jonson 
exerted  his  earliest  efforts  for  the  stage,  either  singly  or  in 
partnership.  The  first  piece  that  can  be  appropriated  in 
the  list  of  his  plays  is,  the  comedy  of  Every  Man  in  his 
Humour.  The  play  had  been  popular,  and  had  been  acted 
eleven  times  by  Henslowe's  company  of  players,  between 
the  25lh  of  Nov  1596,  and  the  lOth  of  M-y  in  the  succeed- 
ing year.  Before  this  period,  however,  he  must  have  writ- 
ten for  the  stage,  both  alone  and  with  others.  The  comedy 
of  his  youth  w.is  successful  in  its  first  production.  The 
lofty  lone  of  defiance  to  criticism  which  the  author  as- 
sumes in  the  prologue,  and  his  subsequent  alterations  and 
high  improvements  of  the  piece,  are  eminently  ch.iracteris- 
tic  of  Jonson.  The  prologue  breathes  all  his  personal 
pride,  and  discloses  the  energetic  ideas  of  poetry  which  he 
early  entertained.  His  changes  of  the  piece  announce  the 
still  ripening  progress  of  his  taste  and  his  patience,  to  ela- 
borate and  finish  even  what  hud  satisfied  the  public  judg- 
ment, tl  ou^h  not  his  own.  The  scene  of  Every  Man  in  his 
Humour,  had  at  first  been  laid  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Florence,  and  the  dial  acters  were  Italian.  Jonson,  in  alter- 
ing the  piece,  made  the  scene  and  characters  English,  and 
rendered  the  whole  effect  more  congruous  and  native.  The 
play,  thus  re-modelled,  was  acted  in  1593  ui  the  Black  Fri- 
ars, and  Shakspeare'sname  stani'.s  at  the  head  of  the  prin- 
cipal performers  in  it.  This  period,  the  year  1598,  is  that 
which  the  commentators  of  Shakspcare  have  fixed  upon  as 
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the  era  of  Jonson's  acquaintance  with  Sliakspeare,an  acquain- 
tance winch,  accordii)!^  tolhcir  account, commenced  with  an 
aclof  knidnLSSonthf  part  of  Shakspeare, which  wasrcuinicd 
with  iiim-atitudc  by  Junson.  Mr.  Gilchrist  and  Mr.  Giflbrd 
have  on  this  subject  answered  all  the  charp;cs  ofinsratiludc 
broutjht  against  ilic  memory  of  Jonson,  with  a  shew  ot  facts 
which  appeals  to  us  to  be  decisive.  Ben  Jonson  was  not 
altot^'Cthc.-  unknown  to  the  world  in  1598,  as  Mr.  M^lone 
has  asserted  ;  he  was,  on  the  contrary,  very  well  known,  and 
ranked  among  the  most  eminent  dramatic  geniuses  of  the 
lime.  As  such  a  pre-eminent  senius,  he  is  expressly  men- 
tioned by  Mearcs  jt  this  very  peiiod.  He  had  not,  indeed, 
as  his  censurers  tell  us,  (at  the  very  time  when  they  de- 


Cotton,  Carew,  Martin,  Donne,  and  many  others,  whose 
names  even  at  this  distant  period  call  up  a  mingled  feeling 
of  reverence  and  respect.  Here  were  Jonson's  wit  com- 
bats with  Sliakspeare  ;  and  in  allusion  to  those  joyous 
scenes  of  convirsation,  Beaumont  breaks  out  in  rapture? 
in  his  letter  to  Jimson  : 

What  things  have  we  seen 
Done  at  the  Mermaid — heard  words  that  have  been 
So  nimble  and  so  full  of  subtle  flame, 
As  it'that  everyone  from  whom  they  came 
Had  meant  to  put  his  whole  wit  in  a  jest. 

Upon  the  accession  of  Jimes,  he  was  one  of  the  earliest 

scribe   him  as  a  person  altogether  unknown,)  he  had  not  poets  who  were  employed    to  grace  the  public   festivities 

killed  Marlowe  me    poet  in  a  duel,  and  he  had   not  been  that  were  exhibited  in  honour  of  the  new  sovereign,  ivith 

young  Raleigh's  tutor;  but  he  was  well  known  already  as  appropriate  compositions.     In  those  times,  the  visit  of  the 

an  able  writer  for  the  drama  ;  and  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  sovereign  to  any   public   corporate  body,  or  to  any  of  his 

proof  that  he  was  indebted  to  Shakspearc,  either  for  his  in-  gentry  or  nobility,  was  geneialiy  received  with  an  enter- 

trodnction  to  the  i)layers,  or  for  the  extension  of  his  popu-  tflinnunt,   in    which   the  pageantry   was  emblematic,  and 

latitv.     To  anticipate   something  in   our   account  ot  this  often  accompanied  with  poetry. 

eminent  man,  we  conceive  the  readers  of  Mr.  Gilchrist's  Even   when  the  sovereign  was  not  present,  there  was  a 

and   Mr.  G  fiord's    respective   vindications  of  him  will  be  poetical  play  of  imagination  in  puldic  festivities,  which  is 

lelt  without  a  doubt   upon  their  minds,  that  the  proofs  of  altogether  unknown  to  the  coldqr  manners  of  later  times, 

malice  towards   Sliakspeare,  which  Jonson's  writings  are  Jonson's  reputation  stood  so  higii,  that  few  public  solemni- 

supposed  to  contain,  have  been  as  falsely  and  gratuitously  ties  were  thought  ])erfect  without  his  assistance.     For  this 

assumed  as  those  of  Shakspeare's  ideal  services  to  Jon-  assistance,  it  is  well  known  that  our  poet  received  periodi- 

son.  cal  sums,  not  only  from  public  bodies,  but  from  several  of 

His  next  piece  was  entitled.  Every.  Man  out  of  his  Hu-  the  nobility  and  gentiy.     A  year  seldom   passed   without 

mour,  which  was  exceedingly  well  received.     Three  dis-  some  royal  progress,  and  corporate  boditjs  were  fretpiently 

tinct  notices  of  Jonson  appear  in  Henslowe,  the  theatrical  emouraged  to  feast  (heir  sovereign.     As  these  visits  were 

manager's  meiiioranduni  book  for  the  year  1599,  which  are  irregular,  and  without   much  previous  notice,  it  became  an 

nearly  contemporary  with  the  appearance  of  this  comedy,  object  of  no  small   importance  to  have  a  person  always  at 

The  sum  ot  40  shillings  was  advanced  to  him  and   Decker  command,  on  whose  abilities  they  could  rely  for  an  cnter- 


for  a  play,  wnich  they  were  writing  in  conjunction;  a  like 
sum  foi  another,  in  which  Chettel  was  joined  with  them  ; 
and  a  third  sum  for  a  tragedy,  which  he  was  probably  writ- 
ing alone.  None  of  these  are  now  extant.  His  "Comical 
Salir  (as  lie  entitles  it)  of  Cynthia's  Revels,"  was  acted 
in  1600.  Its  chief  objects  of  ridicule  seem  to  have  been 
the  ceremonious  fopperies  of  courtiers  ;  and  the  offence 
wh  ch  it  excited,  we  should  have  expected  to  have  been  in 
that  quarter  ;  but  the  real  enemies  which  it  raised  up  to 
Jonson,  were  his  fellow  labourers  for  the  theatre,  Marston 
and  Decker,  who  conieived  that  the  principal  personages 
in  ti\e  pieces  were  designed  to  ridicule  themselves.  His 
angry  rivals  were  concerting  a  plan  of  revenge  for  this  in- 
jury, how  tar  it  was  real   or  imaginary  we    have   now  no 


tainment  that  should  neither  disgrace  themselves  nor  their 
guests.  Hence  sprung  the  several  pensions  which  were 
regularly  paid  to  Jonson,  and  which  may  be  considered  in 
the  light  of  retaining  fees.  His  pension  from  the  city  alone 
amounted  to  an  hundred  nobles  a  year.  King  James  seems 
to  have  looked  with  no  ordinary  degree  of  favour  on  the 
learning  and  ingenuity  of  Jonson  ;  but,  at  an  early  period 
of  the  reign,  our  poet  was  accidetally  involved  in  a  disa- 
greeable aflTair,  which  did  not  seem  to  augur  tliat  he  should 
ever  be  the  favourite  poet  of  the  court.  He  had  taken 
some  slight  sliare,  along  with  Marston  and  Chapman,  in 
the  comedy  of  Eastward  Hoe  ;  a  pl.iy  in  which  some  sati- 
rical expressions  about  the  Scotch  gave  so  much  ofTeiice, 
that  Chapman  and   Marston  were  committed  to  prison  as 


meaiisof  ascertaining,  when  Jmson  anticipated  their  attack,  its  authors.     Jonson,  though  he  had  no  share  in  the  offen- 

by  bringing  out  his  •'  Poetaster."  sive  passage,  thought  himself  bound  in  honour  to  share  the 

Tuis  attack  upon   Decker  and   Marston  was  favourably  fate  of  his  associates,  and  voluntarily  accompanied  them  to 

received;  and  its  only  disagreeable  consequence  to  the  au-  prison.     They  were  all  speedily  liberated,  but  not  before 

Ihor  was,  the  accidental  offence  which  it  gave  to  some  of  a  report    had   gone  abroad,  that  it  was  iivt-nded   to  punish 

the  military  and   legal   profession,  who  chose  to  consider  them  by  slitting  their  ears  and  noses.    Had  this  barb.irous 


their  callings  as  satirized  by  the  poet.  It  appears,  that 
from  the  peiseculions  of  the  latter  he  had  some  difficulty 
in  gelling  free.  The  Satiromaslix,  in  which  Decker  re- 
plied to  ihe  Poetaster,  was  rather  an  angry  than  an  amus- 
ing attack,  and  though  its  bitten. ess  excited  a  tempor;.ry 
interest,  it  cannot  be  considered  as  having  formed  any  re- 
verse in  the  tide  of  Jonson's  popularity. 

Aljout  this  time,  says  his  biographer  already  quoted, 
Jonson  began  lo  ac(|uire  that  turn  for  conviviality,  for  which 
he  was  afterwards  noted.  Sir  Walter  Rah  igh  had  insii- 
Wi-  d  a  meeting  of"  choice  spirit.^"  at  the  Mermaid,  a  ce- 
leii.ited  tavern  in  Friday-slri  et.  Of  this  club,  which  com- 
bim  d  more  talent  than  perhaps  ever  met  together  before 
or  siu'  > .  Jonson  was  a  member,  and  lieri-  for  miny  ye.irs 
he  repaired,  with  Shakspeare,  Beaumont,  Fletcher,  Selden, 


sentence  been  passed,  the  mother  of  our  jjoet  intended  to 
have  given  him  a  poison,  and  to  have  drank  it  along  with 
him.  From  such  a  parent,  it  has  been  justly  observed, 
that  he  must  have  derived  no  small  share  of  that  ])ersonal 
resolution  which  so  str(;ngly  marked  his  character. 

His  Sejanus  (for  we  nee'l  not  stop  to  notice  the  d  ites  of 
his  nias(|Ues  and  enteilaiiunems)  was  first  .  ctcd  in  1603, 
and  unfavourably  received.  In  the  first  stale,  the  author 
himself  informs  us  that  another  hand  bad  a  good  share  in 
it ;  but  when  recast,  with  alterations  entirely  his  own,  it 
was  again  brought  on  the  stage,  and  experienced  a  much 
better  reception.  It  was  not  published  lill  1605.  It  is  re- 
markable, that  it  is  not  divided  into  scenes  in  any  of  the 
editions;  it  has  neither  exits  nor  entrances, and  is,  upon  the 
whole,  the  most  involved  and  puzzling  drama,  in  its  inter- 
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i>al  ai-rangemcnts,  that  was  ever  produced.  Sejanua  has  all 
the  learniijp;  of  Jonson,  and  it  also  displays  the  peculiar 
force  and  lol'tiness  of  niiiid  that  belonged  to  him.  It  has 
passages  of  great  eloquence,  and  a  masculine  tone  of  mo- 
rality ;  but  its  merit  is  more  historical  and  oratorical  than, 
stri(  lly  speaking,  dramatic.  We  come,  however,  (anno 
1605)  to  the  very  biightest  period  of  his  dramatic  career, 
when,  in  tlie  course  of  a  few  years,  successively  came 
out,  his  Voljione,  or  Fox  ;  his  Efiicene,  or  Silent  U'oiiiatt  ; 
and  his  .Akhymiist.  The  Fox  was  fiist  acted  at  the  Globe 
theatre  in  1605.  It  kept  the  stage  till  the  dispersion  of  the 
players  by  the  Puritans  :  Was  revived  at  the  Restoration, 
and  m.ide  its  last  appearance  in  the  life-lime  of  the  elder 
Colnian,  but  unfortunately  at  a  period  when  the  dramatic 
taste  of  the  age  was  giving  way,  not  to  the  hatred  of  the  Pu- 
ritans, but  to  the  growing  affection  of  the  public  for  the  ex- 
hibition of  quadrupi  ds  on  the  stage.  The  Efiktne,  or  Si- 
lent Woman,  also  continued  a  popular  favourite  in  the  best 
times  of  the  stage.  Garrick  attempted  to  retrieve  it  also 
from  the  neglect  which  it  began  to  experience  in  the  latter 
part  of  last  century,  but  is  saiil  to  have  been  unsuccessful. 
From  what  is  recorded  of  his  power  of  acting  in  Abel 
Drugger,  it  must  be  suppo^ed  that  he  succeeded  better 
%yith  the  Alchymist  Indeed,  we  cannot  willihgly  believe 
pu'jlic  taste  to  be  at  any  period  so  degraded  as  to  make  the 
,-y/c/j^mitfc unwelcome.  Tlie  Alchymist  has,  indeed,  been 
well  pronounced  in  the  words  of  Tate,*  to  be  astonisliing. 
It  has  a  full  popular  breadth  of  humour — a  vast  strength 
and  well  adjusted  comple.\ity  of  characters — and  a  rich 
minuteness  of  information  respecting  the  profound  mumme- 
rirs  of  alchemy,  that  leave  the  mind  as  much  amused  with 
the  learning,  as  exhilarated  by  the  wit  and  humour  of  the 
poet.  He  speaks  like  an  initiated  mystic  in  alchemy,  whilst 
lie  makes  us  laugh  at  its  exposed  imposture ;  and  he  exhi- 
bits so  much  knowledge  of  the  pretended  secrets  of  the 
science,  that  we  feel  as  if  he  had  taken  to  pieces  in  our 
l)resence  some  curious  automaton,  which  had  deceived  the 
eyes  of  the  ignorant  with  an  imitation  of  life. 

Catiline,  which  followed  the  Mc/iijmisc,  was  brought  out 
in  1611.  It  was  not,  as  Mr.  Malone  asserts,  deservedly 
damned  ;  it  met,  indeed,  with  opposition,  but  continued  on 
the  stage  until  the  civil  wars.  Whatever  may  be  the  faults 
of  Catiline  as  a  tragedy,  it  has  pages  of  Roman  eloquence, 
wliich  neither  deserve  to  be  damned  nor  forgotten.  We 
allude  particularly  to  the  speeches  of  Pctreius,  which  are 
not,  as  has  been  rashly  asserted,  mere  translations  from  the 
classics.  That  one  which  begins  with  the  following  lines 
is  wholly  original : 

The  straits  and  needs  of  Catiline  being  such 
As  he  must  fight  with  one  of  the  two  ai  mies 
That  then  had  near  inclosed  him ;  it  pieus'd  fate 
To  make  us  the  object  of  his  desperate  choice, 
Wherein  the  daiigei  almost  poised  the  honour. 
A  d  as  he  rose  the  day  grew  black  with  him, 
And  Fate  descended  nearer  to  the  earth, 
As  ii  slie  meant  to  hide  the  name  of  things 
Under  iier  wings,  and  make  the  world  her  quarry. 
At  this  we  rous'd,  lest  one  small  minute'-  stay 
Had  left  il  to  be  iiujuired  what  Kome  was, 
And,  as  we  ought,  arm'd  in  the  confidmce 
01  our  great  cause,  in  lorm  of  battle  stood  ; 
Wliilst  Catiline  came  on,  not  with  the  face 
Of  any  man,  hut  of  a  public  ruin. 
His  countenance  was  a  civil  wa-  itself. 
And  all  his  hosi  had  standing  in  thfir  looks 
Thi-  palenessof  the  death  ihai  w;,s  to  come; 
Yt,  cried  they  on;  like  vul'.ure?..  and  urg'don, 
As  if  they  would  precipitate  our  fates. 


In  the  same  year  King  James  settled  upon  Jonson  a  pen- 
sion for  life,  of  a  hundred  marks/icr  annum.  This  has  been 
in  courtesy  termed  his  appointment  to  be  laureate,  and  per- 
haps it  was  so.  Ilitherio,  any  one  who  chose  to  write 
verses  for  the  court,  called  himself,  and  was  often  called  Ijy 
others,  llie  laureate;  but  the  title  has  since  been  confined 
to  those  who  receive  a  pension. 

In  the  summer  of   1618,  our   poet  made   a  journey  to 
Scotland  ;  and  in  the  April  of  the  lollowing  year,  after  hav- 
ing resided  for  several  months  on    visits  to  different  noble- 
men and  gentlemen  who  shewed  him  hosi)iiality,  reserved 
his  last  visit  for  liis  poetical  acquaintance  William   Dium- 
mond   of  Hawthornden.     From  the  record  of  his  conversa- 
tions with  Druinmond,  no  pains  have  been  spared  to  draw 
matter  of  detraction  upon   his  character.     It  has  certainly 
been  Jonson's   fate    to   be   calumniated.     His  memory  has 
absolutely  been  loaded  with  persecutions  sufficient  to  shake 
the  confidence  of  a   mind   conscious  of  its  own  virtue  in 
that  justice,  which,  it  is  common  to  say,  that  posterity  ex- 
erts towards  the  virtuous.   At  the  late  vindications  of  Jon- 
son's memory,  who  would  not  rejoice  ?     It  is  from  no  wish 
to  cavil  at  those  vindications,  that  we  beg  leave  to  differ  in 
some  points  from  the  sentiments  which  Jonson's  latest  edi- 
tor and  biographer  has   expressed  respecting  Drummond. 
Jonson   came  to  the  house  of  Drummond,  who  took  notes 
of  his  conversation,  and   threw  them  into   his  repositories, 
witliout  the  slightest  discoverable  intention  of  ever  giving 
them  to   the   public.     Those   notes,    however,  were  found 
among  Diuminond's  papers  after  his  death,  and  they  con- 
tain some  unfavourable  reflections  on  Jonson's  manners  and 
character.     After  he  had  taken  those  notes,  Drummond  re- 
ceived some  affectionate  letters  from  Jonson,  and  answered 
him  with  kindness  and  civility.     For  this  Mr.  Gifford  pro- 
nounces Di  ummond   a   cankered   hypocrite,  who  decoyed 
his  friend  under  his  roof,  forthe  express  purpose  of  defam- 
ing him,  as  one  who  sat  down  complacently  to  destroy  Jon- 
son's character  for  ever  ;  and  wlio,   having  framed  a  libel- 
lous attack  on  the  reputation  of  a  friend,  kept  it  carefully  in 
store  for  thirty  years,    and  finally   bequeathed  it,  fairly  en- 
grossed, to  the  caprice  or  cupidity  of  his  executors. 

This  language  is  intemperate  and  unjust.  Whatever 
Di'ummond  thought  of  Jonson,  he  was  at  liberty  to  make 
a  memorandum  of  it,  and  that  memorandum  which  he  made 
Was,  to  all  appearance,  a  private  one.  The  words,  "  be- 
queath, and  fairly  engrossed,"  are  either  without  meaning, 
or  insinuate  what  is  untrue.  Mr.  Gifford  does  not  know 
whether  the  notes  were  fairly  engrossed,  (by  which  we  ge- 
nerally mean  very  distinctly  written.)  or  veiy  indistinctly 
scrawled.  Nor  can  lie,  or  any  man,  pretend  to  decide  whe- 
ther they  were  left  among  the  writer's  papers  by  accident 
or  design.  Their  being  found,  implied  no  bequest  of  them 
to  any  one.  Diummoiid  was  apparently  disgusted  by  Ben's 
propensity  to  intoxication,  and  by  his  arrogance.  And  wc 
know,  fiom  other  testimony  than  Druminond's,  that  Jonson 
was  fjiid  of  his  bot'le,  and  could  talk  very  loftily  of  himself. 
Druminond's  geiicial  private  character  is  sufficient  to 
make  us  believe  his  testi.-nony.  After  all,  wliat  he  has 
even  privately  recorded,  as  his  own  impression  of  Ji)nson's 
character,  does  not  amount  to  its  total  condemnation.  There 
are  niar.y  men  as  intemjierate  and  overbearing  as  Jonson  is 
described  by  Drunimuiul,  for  whom  we  ii  id  it  possible  to  re- 
tain a  considerable  share  of  esteem,  especially  when  splen- 
did talents  accompany  their  foibles.  We  cannoi  believe  that 
Dvunimond  hadlhe  ^iigh!■■st  niti-ntiv^n  to  decoy  Jonson  under 
his  roof  with  the  view  of  desiro)  ing  his  reputation;  or  that  his 
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memory  deserves  to  be  blasted  for  those  remarks  which  he 
never  published. 

In  the  year  1621,  his  Majesty,  by  letters  patent,  gave  to 
Jonson  a  icvcisionary  sjnuii  oi'  (he    ofiice  of  muster  ot  the 
records,  to  be  held  by  him  and  hisassiKns  for  life,  from  and 
after   the   date  of  the   decease  of  Sir  George  Bue  and   Sir 
John  Asllcy,  the  present  masters,  or  as  soon  as  the  office 
should  become  vacant  by  resiijnation,  forfeiture,  or  surren- 
der.    In  coniemp.alion,  perhaps,  of  his  speedy  accession  to 
this  office,  James  was  desirous  of  conferring  upon  our  poet 
the  honour  of  kuightliood,     Jonson,  who  was  probably  well 
aware  that  a  distinction  of  this  nature  would  only  e.\p ose  him 
lo  farther  envy,  shrunk  from  the  meditated  kindness  ol  his 
sovereign,   and   persuaded   some  of  his  friends   about  the 
court  to  dissuade  his  royal  master  from  the  purpose.     Jon- 
son derived  no  advantage  fmm  the  reversionary  grant  which 
lias  been  mentioned  ;  the  patent,  towards  the  conclusion  of 
his  life,  was  suffi-red  by  King  Charles  to  be  transferred  to 
Jonson's  son.     From  the  year  1616  to  1625,  our  poet's   la- 
bours for  the  theatre  were  entirely  suspended,  although  he 
produced,  duiing  that  period,  some  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
his  masques   anil   cniertainnRnts.      Necessity  at  last  drove 
him  back  to  the  stage.     Profusion  and  thoughtlessness  had 
row  brought  him  lo  poverty,  and  sickness  v.as  superadded 
to  his  indigence.     During  the  life  of  James  we  never  hear 
of  Jonson's  poverty  ;  btu,  hy  the   deatli   of  that  monarch  in 
1625,  he    lost  a    most    indulgent    and  liberal  patron.     He 
•was  attacked,    towaitls   the    end  of  the  same  year,  by  the 
palsy,  and  his  decaying  constitution  also  betrayed  a  tenden- 
cy to  dropsy.     While  this  decay  was  coming  on,  he  wrote 
his  play.  The  Stufik  ofJVtius.    Though  the  language  of  tliis 
comedy  is  forcible,  and  tiie  satire  well  directed,  its  plot  la- 
bours under  the  same  difficulties  and  defects  as  that  of  the 
plots  of  Aristophanes,  which  the  poet  had  in  view,  namely, 
a  confusion  of  real  and  allegorical  characters.     The  gossip- 
ing credulity  of  the  age  is,  however,  admirably  held  up  to 
ridicule.     While  his  wants  and  infirmities  were  increasing, 
he  applied  once  more  to  the  theatre,  and  produced  his  co- 
medy of  the  jYcw  Inn  in  1629-30.     The  fate  of  this  drama 
was,  to  be  driven  by  his  enemies  from  the  stage.     An  allu- 
sion to  the  king  and  queen,  which   was  made  in  the  epi- 
logue  of   this    play,  awoke   the    slumbering   kindness    of 
Charles,  and  he  instantly  sent  him  a  present  of  100/.     The 
monarch  also  liberally  acceded  to  our  poet's  petition,"  that 
he  would  be  plcastd    to  make  the  100  marks  of  his  father 
100/. ;"  and  he  added,  unsolicited,  to  the  grant,  a  tierce  of 
Canary  wine. 

Notwithstanding  this  accession  to  his  income,  his  cir- 
cnmslancLS  continued  lo  decline  together  with  his  health. 
It  is  acknowledged,  that  he  was  utterly  devoid  of  worldly 
prudence;  what  was  liberally  given  him  was  lavishly  spent. 
A  dispute,  in  which  he  was  involved  with  the  architect 
Inigo  Jones,  contributed  to  embitter  his  last  days,  in  which 
it  appears  that  Jones  was  at  least  as  vindictive  as  the  of- 
fended poet.  Under  these  melancholy  circumstances  he 
was  employed  in  writing  his  Magnrlic  Lady,  which  ap- 
peared in  1632.  It  was  indifferently  received.  There  is, 
indeed,  too  much  reason  lor  acknowledging  the  remark  of 
Dryden,  "  that  Jonson's  last  plays  were  his  dotage."  The 
Tale  of  a  Tub  was  his  last  comedy  that  was  submitted  to 
the  public  (in  1633.)  It  was  not  liked  by  the  court,  before 
whom  it  was  represented.  The  mantle  of  his  comic  inspi- 
ration was  now  worn  to  thinness.  Still,  with  his  faint  and 
faullering  tongue,  he  continued  to  pay  his  annual  duty  to 
his  royal  master,  and  to  comp'/Si  o  casional  interludes.  One 
bright  and  sunny  ray, says  his  biographer,  yet  broke  through 
the  cloud  which  hung  over  his  closing  hours.  In  this  he 
produced  the  Sad  S/ie/iherd,  a  pastoral  drama  of  exquisite 
beauty  ;  the  better  half  of  which,  however,  was   unfortu- 


nately lest  in  the  confusion  that  followed  his  death.  This 
was  apparently  the  close  of  his  labours.  Among  his  pa- 
pers were  found  the  plot  and  opening  of  a  domestic  trage- 
dy, on  the  sl'iry  of  Mortimer,  Earl  of  March,  together  with 
the  Discoveries  and  Grammar  of  the  E-ngUah  Language. 
His  tieath  took  place  on  the  6i!i  of  August  1637,  and  he 
was  buried  on  tlic  9th,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  in  the  north 
aisle,  in  the  path  of  square  stone,  opposite  to  the  scutcheon 
oi  Roberius  de  Ros.  His  friends  designed  to  raise  a  noble 
monument  to  his  memory  by  subscriiJiion,  and,  till  this  was 
ready,  nothing  more  was  required  than  to  cover  his  ashes 
decently  with  the  common  pavement  stone  which  had  been 
removed.  While  this  was  doing,  Aubrey  tells  us.  Sir 
John  Young,  of  Great  Melton,  in  Oxfordshire,  whom  he  fa- 
miliarly calls  Jack  Young,  chanced  to  pass  through  the 
abbey,  and  not  enduring  that  the  remains  of  so  great  a  man 
should  lie  without  a  memorial,  gave  one  of  the  workmen 
eighteen-pence  to  cut  the  vvords,  "  O  rare  Ben  Jonson." 
The  subscription  was  successful,  but  the  troubles  of  the 
civil  war  prevented  the  execution  of  the  monument;  and 
the  money  was  returned  to  the  subscribers.  Jonson  in  his 
person  was  large  and  corpulent.  He  had,  Aubrey  says, 
been  fair  and  smooth  faced,  but  a  scorbutic  humour  seems 
to  have  fallen  at  an  early  period  into  his  face,  and  to  have 
seared  it  in  a  very  perceptible  degree.  Randolph  the 
poet,  and  others  of  his  admirers,  traced  a  res«lhblance 
in  him  to  the  head  of  Menander,  as  exhibited  on  ancient  me- 
dals. 

Jonson,  whatever  his  last  biographer  may  say  of  the  can- 
dour and  amiableiiess  of  his  disposition,  was  certainly  not 
endowed  with  the  meekness  and  modesty  which  arc  some- 
times known  to  accompany  tianscendant  talents,  and  which 
disarm  the  envy    that  natuially    follows  the  possessor   ot 
great  genius.     Unfortuiiate  as  he  sometimes  was,  in  being 
embroiled  with  his   contemporaries,  he  seems,  however, 
upon  the  whole,  to  have  been  more  fully  and  fairly  appre- 
ciated in   his  lifetime  than    he  has  generally   been  in  the 
course  of  two  succeeding  centuries.    He  was  deeply  learn- 
ed, and   he  was  laborious  in  the  ex -cution  of  his  art.     An 
invidious  conclusion  has  been  too  often  drawn,  that  because 
he  was    learricd,    he    was   pedantic  ;    and  that,  because  he 
wrote  upon    fixed   principles,   he  must  necessarily  be    for 
ever   slitt'  ami   artificial.     But   the   scholarship   which   he 
brought  to  our   drama  was  in  many  respects   subservient 
to  tiie  purest  objects  of  excellence.     He  brought  the  truth 
and  simplicity  of  the  ancient  stage  upon  our  own,  at  a  time 
when  cur  dramatic  poets  had  nothing  but  extravagance  and 
absurdity  in  the  scenes  ami  incidents  of  their  pieces,  which 
they  generally  drew    from   some  novel   or   romance.     His 
vein  of  humour   was  povveiful  and  original;    his  sense   of 
moral    truth   keen   and    sagacious.     The  latter  quality  of 
his  mind  often  predominated  as  the  more  dignified  over  his 
humour,  and   he  would  often  sacrifice  ludicrous  efl'cct  in 
his  pieces,  to  give  them  the  stern  and  severe  graces  of  pro- 
priety.    He  was  happy  in  discriminating  character  by  its 
slightest  shades  of  difference,  as  well   as   in   picturing  it 
forth  ill  bold,  broad,  and  pi omincnt forms.    His  plots  have 
a  masterly  conformation,  and    their  complex   pans  are  ad- 
justed witii  the  firmest  unity  of  design.     His  slyle  on  the 
stage  is  manly,  though  it  is  almost  only  in  his  shorter  lyri- 
cal effusions  that  we  find  hirii  graceful  and  beautiful.     It 
must,  however,  be  deduced  from  his  merits,  that  his  se- 
verity of  mani.er  too  ollcn  leans  to  hardness;  that,  instead 
of  interesting  passions,  lie  sometimes  treats  us  to  abstract 
displays  of  humours  in  human  character,  which  are  neither 
amusing  nor  edifying   in  their  exposure  ;  and    that  he  la- 
bi  urs  too  minutely  on  his  important  characters.     His  lyri- 
cal poetry  forms,  perhaps,  the  most  delightful  part  of  his 
poetical  character.     In  songs  and  masques,  and  interludes, 
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iis  fancy  has  a  wildness  and  sweetness  that  we  should  not 
expttt  liOiu  mt  Seventy  ol  his  dramatic  taste.  It  cannot 
be  said,  inuecd,  that  he  is  always  tiee  from  metaplijsical 
conceit,  but  liis  language  is  weighty  wiih  thoughi,  and  po- 
listied  wiili  elegance.  Upon  llie  whole,  his  merits,  alter 
every  fair  diduction,  leave  him  in  possession  of  a  high 
nicne  in  our  literature,  and  entiiic  him  to  be  ranked  (next 
to  bli<iksp>.jri)  as  the  most  important  benefactor  ol  our 
early  diania.     (jj) 

lOORlA,  is  a  seaport  town  in  Guzerat,  situated  on  the 
Gu.t  ol  Culch.  A  very  brisk  trade  is  carried  on  between 
tills  luwn  and  M.indavec,  as  well  as  other  places  on  the 
Gulf  ot  Cuich,  and  occasionally  with  Bombay.  The  ex- 
ports are  piincipv.ily  cotion,  ghee,  oil,  and  hides,  to  the 
southern  ports;  and  coarse  Dungaree  cloih  for  Persia  and 
Ai;ibia.  lis  imports  are  spices  of  all  kinds,  powder,  kiid, 
ai.d  cocoa  nuts.  The  vessels  of  looiia  cany  from  50  lo 
60  candies.  'Ihe  larger  vessels  are  unloaded  at.  a  place 
about  thi  te  miles  from  the  town,  and  the  goods  brought  to 
wiu'iin  one  mile  ol  the  furt  by  means  of  lighters  The  va- 
lue of  the  port  is  aboui  30  OuO  rupees  peraniium.  luoiia 
is  subjtit  to  tin  Rajah  (.1  Ami  an  ;  ai  d  a  treaty  was  enter- 
ed intobetui.  n  .is  place  and  ihe  B.itish  government  in 
18o8.     See  Hit\iiiniiii'i  Gazetteer. 

JOPPA.     S-.^  Jaffa. 

JORD.'VENS,  Jacob,  a  celebrated  Dutch  painter  ofhis- 
toricai  and  ailegoiKal  subjects,  and  bacchanalians,  was 
born  at  Aiuvverp  in  the  year  1594:  Nothing  remarkable 
concerning  his  parentage  has  lictn  prcsei ved  ;  but  at  an 
early  age  he  became  a  pupil  ol  Adam  Van  Ooii,  a  native 
of  the  same  city,  who  died  in  1641.  Van  Ojrl  was  a  man 
of  irritable  temper,  and  coarse  and  forbidding  manners, 
whereby  lie  not  only  lost  the  regard  of  his  pupils,  among 
whom  was  the  famous  Rubens,  but  forfeited  the  esieeni  of 
his  friends.  Jordaens,  however,  from  his  own  mild  and 
pacific  disposiiiou,  could  accommodate  himself  to  the  ca- 
price of  bis  master,  to  which  also  an  attachment  to  his 
daughter  is  supposed  to  have  contributed.  He  married 
her  soon  after,  and  hence  forward  began  lo  apply  with  all 
possible  assiduity  to  his  pvoft  ssion.  Sandsrari,  indeed,  in 
hi  jlcadeniiti  .Vobilissinne  ylrtis  fictorid.  seems  to  infer,  tnat 
it  was  perhaps  to  tnat  stduhnis  dltciitiou  which  always 
distinguished  him,  that  he  obtained  so  much  of  Van  Ooil's 
favour. 

Jordaens  speedily  employed  his  pencil  on  sul)jects  both 
sacred  and  profane,  as  well  as  those  of  his  own  composi- 
tion. Among  the  earliest  specimens  of  his  art  was  a  paint- 
ing of  the  S.ayr  fiom  .Ssojj's  Fables,  who,  having  entered 
a  peasant's  cottage,  retreated  in  disgust  on  seeing  him 
blow  hot  and  cold  with  the  same  breath;  and  this  work 
guihcd  him  such  celebrity,  that  it  was  engraved  by  Luca 
Vasterman.  Next  he  painted  Christ  on  the  M  lUnl  of 
Olives,  betrayed  by  Judas,  and  bound  by  the  Jews,  while 
P  ;<:v  wiih  his  sword  stiuck  off  the  ear  of  Malchus,  the  high 
piiest's  servant:  a  night  scene,  admir,.bly  executed.  A 
p  railel  now  began  to  be  drawn  between  Jordaens  and  Ru- 
bens ;  and  the  mosi  skilful,  who  were  inclined  to  bestow 
the  palm  of  invention  on  the  latter, ascribed  the  stricter  re- 
presentation of  truth,  and  more  forcible  expression,  to  the 
former.  Perhaps  Jordaen;;  had  not  equal  oppoUunities  of 
s  udying  the  most  celebrated  works;  for  alllioiigh  he  al- 
ways entertained  a  strong  desire  to  visit  Rome,  the  circum- 
51  nces  attending  on  his  marri.ige  prevented  him. 

Rubens  was  accustomed  to  employ  many  other  artists  in 
assisting  liim  to  complete  his  works,  as  they  sjained  access 
to  nim,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  instruction.  Jordaens 
appears  lo  have  been  of  this  number.  It  is  said,  that  Ru- 
bens occupied  him  for  a  considerable  lime  in  painting  dt- 
siirns  for  tapestries  in  distemper  after  his  own  sketches  ; 
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and  Sandsrart  affirms,  that  he  was  engaged  bv  the  King  of 
bpain  to  execute  some  tapestries  for  the  royal  palace  at 
Madrid,  a  work  which  he  finished  with  wonderful  elegance- 
but  that,  by  addicting  himself  to  this  style,  he  weakened' 
his  own  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  colouring,  and  en- 
feebled the  tints  whereby  he  so  accurately  represented  na- 
ture. Rubens  being  then  the  most  flourishing  painter  of 
the  age,  is  accused  of  entertaining  great  jealousy  of  his  ta- 
lents, and  of  having  taken  that  method  to  depreciate  them; 
but,  independent  of  this  being  inconsistent  with  the  general 
character  of  that  eminent  artist,  the  works  of  Jordaens,  ex- 
ecuted at  an  advanced  age,  are  considered  to  be  not  infe- 
rior to  those  of  Rubens  himself,  in  the  very  points  where- 
in his  master  is  supposed  to  have  wished  his  deficiencies 
to  be  most  piomincnj. 

Jordaens  worked  with  so  much  ease  and  expedition,  that 
all  Belgium  began  to  be  full  of  his  paintings.  He  com- 
pleted a  fine  representation  ot  Pan  and  Syrinx,  who  was 
metamorphosed  into  a  reed,  within  six  days,  though  the 
figures  were  as  large  as  life.  A  painting  of  Satyrs  carry- 
ing cornucopia  of  fruit  and  grain,  apparently  of  the  same 
description,  is  etjually  celebrated  for  its  harmonious  pro- 
portions and  colouring.  He  executed  paintings  for  a  ban- 
queting-house  for  the  King  of  Sweden  ;  and  another  work. 
for  his  native  city,  wherein  a  vast  intermixture  of  mankind 
and  animals  was  introduced.  Jordaens  was  much  employ- 
ed in  painting  altar-pieces,  many  of  which  are  yet  preserv- 
ed throughout  the  Netherlands. 

This  painter  during  his  whole  life  was  in  constant  occu- 
pation;  but  it  is  owing  to  the  remarkable  expedition  with 
which  he  produced  them,  that  the  public  are  in  possession 
of  so  many  of  his  works.  He  is  said  never  lo  have  left 
his  native  city;  and  he  died  there  in  the  year  1678,  aged 
84. 

Jordaens  was  of  a  cheerful  temper,  and  of  a  disposition 
particularly  friendly  and  affable,  and  he  enjoyed  much  gra- 
tification in  the  society  of  his  friends.  His  industry  ena- 
bled him  to  accumulate  considerable  wealth.  He  ranked 
high  in  his  professional  art  ;  and  he  is  thought  lo  have  car- 
ried  the  precepts  of  Rubens  farther  than  any  of  his  other 
pupils,  Vandyke  excepted.  His  compositions  are  full  of 
taste  and  effect;  his  style  brilliant  and  harmonious;  and 
his  designs  are  peculiaily  characterized  by  truth  and  ac- 
curacy. He  was  most  skilful  in  giving  relief  and  rotun- 
dity to  his  figures;  and  from  the  nature  of  their  execution, 
he  is  siipposed  to  have  studied  the  objects  in  candle  light, 
or  biigl'.t  sunshine.  For  a  free  and  spirited  touch,  no  paint- 
er is  accounted  his  superior.  Yet  Jordaens  had  conspicu- 
ous faults.  His  design,  though  distinguished  by  accuracy, 
is  deficient  in  taste.  He  is  charged  with  grossness  of  sub- 
ject and  form,  and  with  images  of  low  and  comrnoji  life. 
Jordaens,  however,  must  be  considered  a  great  painter  ; 
for  his  beauties  in  every  piece  predominate  aver  his  imper- 
fec'.iohs.     (f) 

JORDAN,  a  celebrated  river  of  Asia  in  P  destine,  which 
has  been  venerated  trom  the  most  remote  ages  by  Jews, 
Christians,  and  Mahometans.  No  river  in  the  whole  uni- 
verse perhaps  has  aurjctid  so  much  notice,  the  Ganges 
excepted;  yet  both  its  source  and  its  efflux  have  proved 
the  most  embarrassing  problems  to  modern  geographers. 
Even  the  ancients  ihemselves  seem  to  have  laboured  un- 
der considerable  (hffi  ulties  regarding  Ihein.  This  is  the 
largest  river  in  Paksiine.  Its  name,  according  to  Keland, 
ought  to  be  read  Jorden  in  Scripture  ;  it  is  called  Jarde  by 
the  Jews;  and  Sc/itreia  liy  the  Arabs.  St  Jerome  .iffirms, 
and  many  others  nave  followed  him,  that  it  arises  fom  two 
sources,  a  mile  asuider,  ihe  one  called  Jor,  tiie  other  Dan, 
and  Ihat  the  name  Jordan  is  compounded  from  them  after 
3  E 
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the  formation  of  llie  river  by  their  union 
interpret  Jordan  tin-  river  of  judgment. 

There  is  a  mountainous' and  nearly  uncultivated  district 
called  Hasbeia,  at  the  loot  of  Mount  Hcrnion,  or  Ji;bcl 
Skeikh.  among  the  mountains  of  Antilibanus,  contamnis  a 
town  of  the  same  name,  situated  on  a  steep  declivity.  Not 
far  distant  are  various  streams,  to  which  the  source  of  the 
river  is  indefiiniely  ascribed.  But  that  which  seems  to  be 
so  with  grtatcsl  Certainty  is  the  river  Hasbenay,  about  hall 
a  league  west  of  the  town  of  Hasbeia  ;  for  Europeans  re- 
ject the  opinion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  that  it  is 
the  stream  Tillkathj.  Hasbeia  is  situated  five  leagues 
south  of  R.ischiia,  ami  apparently  at  no  great  distance  from 
Panias.or  Baniass  ;  but  the  geography  of  this  part  of  Syria 
and  Palestine  is  so  obscure,  that  wc  are  unable  to  point 
out  the  exact  position  of  these  places  by  positions  well  de- 
termined. The  ancients  believed,  that  the  ample  source 
of  the  river  of  Baniass,  which  springs  in  the  vicinity  of  a 
remarkable  rock,  was  that  of  the  Jordan.  According  to 
others,  however,  the  river  rose  from  the  small  hike  Phiala, 
now  called  Birkel-el  Ram,  two  leagues  cast  of  the  town  ; 
and  Josephus  relatts,  that  Philip  the  Tetrarch  threw  a 
straw  into  it,  which  was  absorbed,  and  discharged  at  what 
may  be  supposed  the  source  of  tlie  river  of  Baniass.  All 
these  facts  illustrate  the  difliculty  of  ascertaining  the  truth. 
Near  Baniass,  it  is  evident  that  cveral  small  streams  con- 
tribute their  waters  to  form  the  Jordan,  which  about  three 
leagues  below  the  town  expands  into  a  small  marshy  lake, 
which  is  enlarged  or  diminished  by  the  meliing  of  the 
snows  in  the  mountains,  or  the  evaporation  occasioned  by 
the  heat  of  summer.  This  lake  is  the  Samachonitis  of 
the  ancients,  and  the  waters  of  Mcrom  of  Scripture,  and 
the  Bahr  el  Houly  of  the  moderns.  Its  circuit  when  full 
does  not  txcecd  7  or  8  milts,  and  at  limes  it  is  almost  diied 
up.  The  river,  now  considerably  enlarged,  issues  trom  it 
with  a  turbid  stream,  which  is  soon  purified,  by  passing 
over  a  rocky  bed,  wherein  its  mud  is  deposited.  About  a 
mile  from  the  lake,  it  is  crossed  by  an  ancient  structure 
called  Jacob's  Bridge,  consisting  of  three  arches,  built  of 
basalt,  in  gooil  preservation,  which  is  said  to  derive  its 
name  from  Jacob  having  returned  by  it  from  Padan  Aram. 
This  bridge  is  the  mutual  boundary  of  the  Turkish  Pacha- 
lics  of  Damascus  and  Acre  ;  and  at  each  end  is  a  fortress, 
occupied  by  the  troops  of  the  respective  pachas  ;  but  both 
were  dilapidated  by  the  French  troops  whi  n  they  invaded 
Syria.  Here  the  river  is  64  feet  wide,  its  current  rapid  and 
boisterous ;  but  a  modern  traveller  says  he  found  its 
breadth  35  paces  in  January.  Indeed,  in  considering  the 
dimensions  ascribed  to  this  river,  too  little  attention  is  paid 
to  the  measures  of  different  nations,  as  well  as  the  season  of 
observation  ;  for  there  is  sufficient  reason  to  concludt- ,  that 
it  receives  large  accessions  from  the  melting  of  the  snows. 
Here  the  banks  of  the  river  are  finely  wooded  by  trees, 
chiefly  of  the  species  Plalanus  ;  and  the  country  becomes 
wild,  mountainous,  and  entirely  basaltic.  Thirteen  miles 
lower,  the  river  passes  through  the  beautiful  lake  Tiberias, 
or  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  18  miles  in  length,  and  issues  from 
its  southern  extremity  in  a  stream  40  paces  wide.  It  now 
enters  a  fine  plain  called  Al-Gaur,  or  El  Gor,  Ijy  the  Arabs, 
and  soon  after  receives  a  considerable  river,  the  Schcriat 
Manadra,  formerly  called  Hieramack,  or  Jamuk,  from  the 
■east,  some  leagues  below  the  lake.  TheScheriat  Manadra 
is  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  five  arches,  which  indicates  that 
it  is  of  considerable  size  ;  and  at  the  west  side  there  is  a 
very  spacious  fortress,  with  a  small  garrison.  Apparently 
the  principal  accessions  to  the  Jordan  are  henceforward 
from  the  east ;  but  few  of  them  are  distinctly  ascertained. 
Some  inconsiderable  streams  flow  from  the  west.  Below 
the  Scheriat  Manadra  there  is  the  Wady  Musch,  which  is 


discharged  into  it  opposite  Beisran,  or  Scythopolis,  from 
the  east;  and  still  loivcr  the  Serka,  which  is  the  Jabok  of 
the  Jewish  historians,  and  the  boundary  of  the  country  of 
the  Amurites.  Between  the  confines  of  Syria  and  Arabia, 
the  •extensive  valley,  bounded  on  each  side  by  lofty  chains 
of  mountains,  contains  in  its  centre  the  Jordan,  now  pursu- 
ing a  languid  course  through  the  space  of  75  miles,  from 
the  lake  Tiberias  to  the  Dead  Sea,  into  which  it  rolls  the 
volume  of  its  waters.  The  total  course  is  about  125  or 
130  miles.  But  the  intermediate  country  in  the  latter  part 
of  it  is  almost  as  little  known  as  that  approximating  its 
source  ;  and  no  modern  traveller,  except  Hasselquist, 
seems  to  have  beheld  the  efflux  of  the  river,  whose  obser- 
vations are  restricted  to  its  having  there  thrown  out  a  quan- 
tity of  willow.  Probably  he  traversed  the  plain  of  Jericho  to 
the  Dead  Sea,  extending  about  three  leagues  in  length,  as 
he  says  that  it  is  in  general  barren  and  level,  with  some 
small  rising  giounds  interspersed  ;  that  th.e  soil  consists  of 
greyish  sandy  clay,  so  loose  that  the  horses  sunk  up  to  the 
knees  in  it  ;  and  that  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth  was  co- 
vered with  salt,  the  same  as  in  Egypt.  All  computations 
of  the  size  of  the  Jordan  are  taken  from  its  appearance  at 
the  distance  of  several  miles  from  the  mouth.  It  there  ap- 
pears dull  and  turbid,  flowing  at  the  rate  of  about  two  miles 
an  hour.  So  many  dit^crepancies  prevail  in  the  accounts 
of  travellers  regarding  its  breadth,  that  the  only  mode  of 
reconciling  them  is,  to  suppose  that  it  does  not  continue 
uniform  for  any  considerable  space,  that  their  observations 
were  made  at  different  seasons,  and  have  been  given  in  the 
measures  of  different  nations.  According  to  Thomson,  it 
is 75  feet  ;  Chateaubriand  calls  it  50  paces;  but  Shaw,  who 
probably  has  been  more  minute,  remarks,  that,  excepting 
the  Nile,  it  was  by  far  the  largest  river  he  had  seen  in  the 
Levant  or  Barbary ;  however,  he  did  not  estimate  it  at  above 
30  yards  wide,  and  three  deep  close  to  the  brink;  therefore, 
combining  the  rate  of  its  course  with  its  size,  he  calculat- 
ed that  it  would  discharge  six  millions  and  ninety  tons  of 
water  daily  int.o  the  Dead  Sea. 

The  natural  history  of  the  Jordan  is  not  well  explained, 
and  there  are  few  geological  illuslratioiis  of  the  country 
which  it  traverses.  Limestone,  basaltes,  different  salts,  and 
asplialtum,  seem  to  be  the  more  remaikable  suljstances. 
The  banks  in  some  places  are  woody,  and  abounding  iii 
reeds,  from  which  the  Arabs  obtain  mateiials  for  the  shafts 
of  their  lances  and  arrows  ;  ai  d  the  Turks  employ  the  more 
slender  kinds  for  writing.  Wild  beasts  and  game  are  ex- 
ceedingly plentiful  arotind  Baniass,  and  the  huntsmen  set 
file  to  the  reeds  on  the  conlines  of  the  lake  Samachoniiis, 
to  dislodge  the  wild  beasts  from  among  them.  Lions,  ti- 
gers, antl  bears,  descend  fiom  the  neighbouring  mountains, 
to  which  must  be  added  many  other  ferocious  aniinals  of 
prey.  Chatcaubi  iaiid  found  the  waters  of  the  Jordan  bit- 
terish ;  but  though  he  drank  a  great  (piantity,  he  suffered 
no  injury.  They  hold  in  solution  the  same  ingredients  as 
the  Dead  Sea,  but  in  veiy  small  portions;  nor  is  this  sur- 
prising, considering  that  there  are  salt  streams  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. It  is  related  in  Scripture,  that  a  bitter  stream, 
which  ran  through  the  plain  of  Jericho,  was  converted  by 
the  prophet  Elijah  to  a  limpid  brook  to  fertilize  the  fields. 
Notwithstanding  the  mineral  impregnations  of  the  Jordan, 
it  contains  plenty  of  fish,  which  are  sometimes  carried  down 
to  the  Dead  Sea,  where  they  perish.  It  is  generally  un- 
derstood that  the  waters  of  this  sea  are  alike  pernicious  to 
animal  and  vegetable  life.  Troilo  affirms  that  he  has  col- 
lected the  dead  fishes  as  they  were  thrown  on  the  banks; 
but  Chateaubriand,  having  encamped  on  its  banks,  heard  a 
noise  towards  midnight,  which  his  companions  from  Beth- 
lehem assured  him  "  proceeded  from  legions  of  little  fishes 
leaping  towards  the  shore."     It  is  said  that  the  peculiar 
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quality  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  derived  from  a  great  mountain 
towards  the  southwest  extremity,  composed  of  imnierous 
strata  of  sal  s^em,  and  tliat  from  a  liii<h  rock,  probably  not 
distant  from  the  mountain,  an  island  of  considerable  extent 
may  be  discovered. 

But  whatever  be  the  physical  nature  of  the  waters  of  the 
Jordan,  the  credulous  have  conferred  on  tlicni  the  proper- 
ty of  washing  away  sin.  Orisinally  this  river  only  served 
for  the  necessities  of  the  human  race,  and  as  a  bounrlary  to 
the  restless  tribes  of  the  Jews  ;  but  it  was  viesved  with  pe- 
culiai-  veneration  by  succeeding  j^enerations.  While  tbe 
Christians  had  possession  of  Palestine,  dnrintj  the  Crusades, 
its  waters  were  carefully  transported  to  Europe,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  baptizing;  the  families  of  Polcnlatcs.  The  Jordan 
is  yet  a  place  of  great  resort  to  those  troops  of  pilgiinis 
who  continue  to  visit  the  Holy  Lind,  and  they  endeavour  to 
bathe  in  the  very  spot  where  oui-  Saviour  was  baptized  by 
John.  The  pilgrims  desire  total  immersion  ;  but  the  fe- 
male part  of  them  only  strip  to  their  under  garments,  and 
have  the  water  poured  on  their  heads.  The  Greeks  bathe 
at  a  place  thiee  or  four  miles  distant  from  the  other  Chris- 
tians, on  account  of  a  dispute  concerning  the  precise  site  of 
the  sanctified  spot.  It  appeals  that,  in.lependcnt  of  other 
times,  f.n  annual  ixcursion  for  bathing  takes  jilace  on 
Easter  Monday,  when  all  the  pilgrims,  men,  women,  and 
children,  leave  Jerusalem  in  a  great  caravan,  with  the  go- 
vernor of  that  cily  at  their  iiead.  The  road  leads  past  seve- 
ral places  mentioned  in  Scripture  ;  aniong  which  is  the  city 
of  Jericho,  now  an  inconsiderable  village.  About  half  a 
mile  from  the  river  there  is  a  ruinous  convent,  dedicated  to 
St  John,  up  to  which,  accoiding  to  tradition,  it  formerly 
flowed;  but  modern  observers  consider  the  fact  iniproba- 
ble,  from  the  height  and  steepness  of  its  present  banks.  The 
pilgrims  descencl  to  a  place  still  lower,  yet  their  immersion 
is  not  accomplished  without  danger ;  and  there  are  in- 
stances of  many,  who  had  entered  the  river  incautiously, 
being  carried  away  and  drowned.  A  tax  is  imposed  upon 
each  on  the  way  to  the  river,  and  something  is  also  exacted 
by  the  governors  on  their  return.  In  the  year  1807,  fifteen 
Imndred  pilgrims  visited  Jerusalem;  and  bathing  in  the 
Jordan  is  always  one  of  the  ]irincipal  objects  of  pilgrimage 
to  the  Hi'ly  Land.  See  Mariti,  Viaggi,  torn.  iii.  Shaw's 
Travels,  p.  374  Pococke's  Descri/tlion  0/  the  Kast,  vol.  ii. 
]).  72.  I'l  ompson's  Travels.  Hasselquist's  Travels.  YoU 
iiey.  Voyages,  tom.  ii.  p.  279.  Chateaubriand,  Voyages, 
torn.  i.    La  Roque,  Voyage  en  Syrie.     (c) 

JOSEPH  US,  the  Jewish  hisinrian,  was  born  in  the  first 
year  of  the  reign  of  Caligula,  A.  D.  ."57,  and  was  descended 
from  one  of  the  noblest  families  in  Judea.  His  father 
Mathias  was  sprung  from  one  of  the  principal  branches  of 
the  race  of  the  priests,  and  his  molhei  from  the  royal  blood 
of  the  Asinoncans  01  Maccal)ees,  who  had  held,  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  the  supreme  autnority  among  the  Jews. 
He  speaks  rather  boastingly  of  his  early  proficiency  in 
learning;  and  professes  to  have  been  able,  at  the  age  of 
fourteen  years,  to  confer  with  the  principal  men  of  Jerusa- 
lem on  the  more  intricate  points  of  the  law.  At  the  age  of 
sixteen,  he  united  himself  with  a  celebrated  Essenian  phi- 
losopher, snaring,  for  the  space  of  three  years,  in  all  the 
austerities  of  his  sect ;  but,  at  the  end  of  that  period,  he 
returned  to  Jerusalem,  and  attached  himself  to  the  sect  of 
the  Pharisees.  In  the  26th  year  ol  his  aKe  he  made  a  voy- 
age to  Ronie,  in  order  to  employ  his  influence  in  behalf  of 
certain  priests  of  his  acquaintance,  whom  Felix  had  sent 
thither  to  take  their  trial  before  the  Emperor.  He  was 
shipwrecked  on  his  way  in  the  Adriatic  Sea  ;  and  was  one 
of  80  out  of  600,  who  were  saved  by  a  vessel  of  Cyrene, 
whii  a  providentially  came  in  sight  after  their  own  had  gone 
down.     Upon  landing  at  Puteoli,  he  became  acquainted 
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with  one  of  his  countrymen,  an  actor  of  plays,  and  a  fa- 
voiiiite  of  Nero,  iliiough  whose  interest  he  was  enabled  to 
aromplish  the  object  of  his  journey.     Af;cr  his  return  to 
Judea,  he  found  the  nation  in  general  ripe  for  an  insurrec- 
tion against  the  R<;inan  government,  and  exerted  his  utmost 
ende:ivours  to  dissuade  his   iellow-citizcns   from  so  despe- 
late  an  entorpiize.     Upon  tlrc  breaking  out  of  the  war,  he 
was  appointed  to  the  chief  command  in  Galilee,  where  he 
distinguished  himself  by  his  able  and  prudent  management 
ot  affaiis  in  a  period  of  general  insubordination.     Upon  the 
arrival  of  Wspasian  in  that  quarter,  he  was  unable  to  with- 
stand the  Roman  legions,  and  was  closely  besieged  in  the 
city  ot  Jolapala.     After  a  resolute  defence  of  seven  weeks, 
he  was  compelled  to  take  refuge,  wiih  forty  of  his  most  de- 
termined  followers,  in  a  cave,   where  for  some  liine  they 
endured  the  greatest  privations  ;  and  at  length,  seeing  no 
prospect   of  escape,  adopted  the  resolution  of  putting  one 
another  to   death,  rather  than  surrender  to  the  Romans. 
I'inding  it  impossible  to  divert  his  companions  from  their 
desperate  purpose,  he  persuaded  them  to  decide,  by  draw- 
ing lots,  the  order  in  which  they  should  be  put  to  death  ; 
till  at  last  only  he  and  another  remained  alive,  whom  he  pre- 
vailed upon  to  submit  with  himself  to  the  conquerors.     He 
was  highly  favoured  by  Vespasian,  whose  future  accession 
to  the  empire  he  had  confidehtly  foretold;  nor  was  he  less 
kindly  treated  by  Tiius,  whom  he  attended  during  the  siege 
of  Jerusalem,  and  from  whom  he  obtained  the  freedom  of 
many   friends  and  acquaintances   at  the  destruction  of  the 
Jewish    capital.     He    accompanied    his   patron   to    Rome, 
where  he   obtained   from  the   Emperor  an  annual   pension 
for  his  support,  and  was  also  honoured    with  the  privilege 
of  a  Rom.iii   citizen.     Me   experienced   similar  protection 
under  'I'iius  and  Domitian,  and  enjoyed  full  leisure  for  the 
piosecution  of  his  literary   labours.     He  wrote,  in  Greek, 
'•  I'lie  History  of  the  Jewish  War,"  in  seven  books,  which 
Titus  approved  by  his  own  signature,  and  commanded  to 
be  placed  in  the  imperial  library ;  «  the  Antiquities  of  the 
Jews,"  in  tnenty  books,  in  which  he  has  accommodated  the 
sacred   history  too  much  to  the  taste  of  the  Gentiles,  from 
a  wish  to   recommend  his  unhappy   countrymen  to  the  fa- 
vour of  the  Greeks  and    Romans;  "Two   Books   against 
Appion"  of  Alexandria,  an  enemy  of  the  Jewish   people; 
"  An  Account  of  his  own  Life  ;"  and  "A  Discourse  on  the 
Empire  of  Reason,"  or  the  martyrdom  of  the  Maccabees, 
which  is  esteemed  the  most  eloquent  of  his  works.     He 
])roposcd  also  to  compose  a  treatise  on  the  Jewish  opinions 
and  laws,  which  there  is  no  appearance  of  his  having  ever 
accomplished;  and  in   which  he   was  perhaps  interrupted 
by  his   want  of  encouragement   under  Nerva  and  Trajan, 
and   his   lemoval   from   Rome  to  Judea,   which   seems   to 
have  taken  place  between  the  56th  or  60ih  year  of  his  age. 

He  was  a  man  of  great  learning,  singular  abilities,  and 
reputable  character;  and,  in  what  regards  the  transactions 
of  his  own  times,  may  be  considered  as  an  impartial,  ac- 
curate, and  candid  historian.  The  best  edition  of  his  works 
is  that  by  Havercanip,  published  at  Amsterdam  in  1727, 
in  two  volumes  folio.     (9) 

IPECACUANHA.     See   M.vteria  Medica. 

IPHICRATES.     See  Athkns. 

IPSWICH,  formerly  Gipfeswich,  is  a  burgh  town  of 
England,  and  principal  town  ol  the  county  of  Suffolk.  It 
is  situated  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  on  the  northern  bank  of  the 
river  Orwell,  and  is  about  one  mile  long,  and  3  4tlis  of  a 
mile  broad,  forming  a  portion  of  a  circle  round  the  bend  of 
the  river.  The  town  is  ancient,  but  well  built ;  and  the 
principal  streets  are  clean,  and  well  paved  and  lighted. 
Some  of  the  houses  are  adorned,  both  externally  and  inter- 
nally, with  carved  and  stuccoed  devices.  The  pi'iicipal 
public  buildings  and  establishments  are,  the  town-hall,  the 
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shire-hall,  a  new  county  jail,  a  p^ilace  belonging  to  the 
bishop  of  Norwich,  an  ..uspuul,  j  niaiket-placc,  a  custom- 
house, and  a  good  library.  The  town-hall,  which  was  lor- 
merly  the  parish  church  of  St  Mildred's,  is  a  very  ancient 
building  ;  and  adjoining  to  it  is  a  spacious  council-chamber, 
with  kitchens,  kc.  underneath.  Tlic  walls,  and  the  brick 
gate-way,  are  all  that  remain  of  Wolsey  college,  the  site 
of  which  formerly  conipiiscd  about  six  acres  of  ground. 
The  market-pl.ice,  which  is  large  and  commodious,  was 
finished  in  1811  Ircm  the  dt  signs  of  Mr  Brown.  It  con- 
sists of  a  series  of  buil  ings,  on  pillars,  arranged  round  two 
quadrangular  courts,  anil  cost  about  10,000/. 

The  county  gaol  is  an  admirable  building.  Its  boundary 
wall,  which  encloses  H  acres  of  ground,  is  20  feet  high. 
The  prison  consists  of  tour  wings,  having  si)acious  courts, 
about  75  by  45  feet,  anil  three  smaller  ones,  about  44  feet 
square.  Tjiese  different  couits  aie  seen  from  the  keeper's 
house  in  ihe  centre  of  the  p^ii^otl,  from  wliich  there  is  an 
avenue  98  Teet  long  to  the  t\irnkey's  lodge,  upon  the  top  of 
which  the  txecutions  take  place.  The  house  of  correction 
has  an  aiiy  '.iluation  near  the  burgh  gaol,  and  has  a  boiin- 
daiy  wall  17  tVet  high,  and  three  court  yards,  each  50  feet 
b-  30.  Besides  these  public  buildings,  there  is  the  town 
and  borough  gaol  in  Matthew  Street,  chapels  for  the  Uni- 
tarians and  Anabaptists,  an  assembly-room  in  Tavern 
Sneet,  a  custom-house  on  the  quay,  which  borders  the 
Oi  well,  and  a  hand;5ome  stone  bridge,  connecting  the  town 
■with  Stoke  Hamlet. 

Besides  three  charity  schools,  Ipswich  has  a  school  on 
Lancaster's  plan,  which  was  opened  on  the  8lh  July  1811 
with  200  boys. 

There  are  at  present  twelve  parish  churches  in  Ipswich, 
viz.  St  Clement,  St  Helen,  St  Lawrence,  St  Margaret,  St 
Mary  at  Elms,  St  Mary  at  Kay,  St  Mary  at  Stoke,  St  Ma- 
ry at  Tower,  St  Matthew,  St  Nicholas,  St  Peter,  and  St 
Stephen.  The  monastic  establishments  were  once  nume- 
rous, but  nothing  more  than  their  names  have  been  pre- 
served. 

.^bout  a  mile  from  the  town  is  a  good  race  course,  which 


was  sold  in  1811  to  several  private  individuals;  and  exten- 
sive barracks,  capable  ol  accommodating  10,000  or  12,000 
men,  have  lately  been  erected  for  infantry  and  cavalry. 

Extensive  manufactories  of  broad  cloth  and  sail-cloth 
were  formerly  carried  on  in  this  town,  but  they  have  long 
since  declined;  and  malting,  and  spinning  for  the  mer- 
chants of  Norwich,  are  the  only  ones  which  are  carried  on. 
The  chief  trade  of  the  town,  which  is  still  considerable, 
consists  in  malting  and  corn,  and  has  the  accommodation 
of  a  port  and  a  quay  ;  great  quantities  of  wheat,  and  other 
grain,  are  annually  shipped  for  the  London  mark.t  ;  a  con- 
siderable timber  trade  was  carried  on  for  the  use  of  the 
royal  dock-yards,  particularly  Chatham;  ship-ljuilding  still 
flourishes,  from  building  yards  being  attached  to  tlie  port; 
the  Greenland  fishery  is  prosecuted  with  success;  and 
though  the  coal  trade  has  decreased,  yet  more  than  3  J.OuO 
chaldrons  of  coal  are  annually  impoilcd  into  the  town. 

The  river  Oi  w'<  U  has  the  advantage  of  a  tide,  iu  gene- 
ral from  10  to  12  feet,  and  though  it  was  formerly  much 
neglected,  yet  it  has  been  rendered  capable  of  bringing 
vessels  of  large  burden  within  a  very  snort  distance  of 
Ipswich. 

The  civil  government  of  the  town  consists  of  two  bailiffs, 
a  tecoider,  12  jusUces,  including  the  two  bailiffs,  a  town 
clerk,  the  two  cliamberlains,  two  coronirs,  aiitl  24  com- 
mon cotmcillors.  It  sends  iwo  members  to  parliament, 
and  the  right  of  election  is  vested  in  between  6  0  and  700 
persons.  Ijjswich  possesses  many  lights  end  privileges 
peculiar  to  itself,  and  an  ;dmiralty  jurisdiction  extending 
beyond  Harwich  on  the  Essex  coast,  and  on  both  sides  of 
the  Sufl'ulk  coast. 

Ipswich  has  five  annual  fairs,  on  May  4lh  and  18lh,  July 
25th,  Augusi  22d,  and  September  25lh. 

Cardinal  Wolsey  was  a  native  of  this  town.  The  popula- 
tion in  1811  amounted  to  2  221  houses,  and  13,459  inhabi- 
tants. %i.-e  OWih^vy^  Hialory  of  the  Boroughs  ;  The  Suffolk 
Traveller;  Tanner's  7Vo((«'a  Monasrica  ;  and  the  Beaulie-n 
of  England  and  rra/f«,  vol.  xiv.  p.  230. 

IRAC.     See  Persia. 
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The  materials  for  the  history  of  Ireland,  prior  to  the  in- 
vasion of  that  coimlry  by  the  English,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
II.  are  so  ill  authenticated,  so  scanty  and  unconnected,  and, 
in  the  very  few  instances  where  they  are  not  so,  they  are 
so  barren  of  interest  and  importance,  that  we  cannot  deem 
ourselves  justified  in  dwelling  upon  them  at  any  length. 
Nevertheless  it  would  be  improper  to  pass  them  over  en- 
tirely ;  we  shall  therefore  notice  them  cursorily,  so  far 
as  they  seem  to  us  supported  by  direct  evidence,  or  great 
probability,  and  as  they  are  interesting  and  important  from 
their  connection  with  the  more  luminous  portions  of  Irish 
history. 

That  the  Celts  either  passed  of  their  own  accord,  or 
were  driven  by  the  Goths,  into  Ireland,  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  ;  but  it  is  not  clear  at  what  period  this  event  hap- 
pened, nor  which  of  the  two  branches  of  the  Celts  colo- 
nized this  island.  It  is  also  probable,  that,  after  the 
Goths  of  England  had  driven  the  Celts  into  Ireland,  some 
tribes  or  families  of  the  former  passed  over  also;  at  least 
the  traditions  of  the  Irisli — the  names  they  give  to  some  of 
their  ancient  inhabitants  and  invaders,  and  the  names  of 
many  of  the  tribes,  who,  according  to  Ptolemy,  possessed 


Ireland  in  his  time,  evidently  point  to  a  Gothic  population. 
The  first  authentic  glimpse  we  possess  of  Irish  history 
is  drawn  from  Tacitus  ;  according  to  him,  an  Irish  jjrince, 
who  had  been  obliged  to  leave  his  native  country  in  conse- 
quence of  unsuccessful  domestic  war,  endeavoured  to 
persuade  Agvicola  to  invade  Ireland,  assuring  him  that  a 
single  legion  of  Roman  soldiers  could  accomplish  the 
subjugation  of  that  country,  or,  more  probably,  of  that  part 
of  it  from  which  he  came.  The  account  of  Orosius,  that, 
in  the  fifih  century,  a  number  of  Scythinns,  who  had  been 
driven  out  of  the  north  of  Spain  by  the  Emperor  Con-'an- 
tine,  landed  in  Ireland,  and  there  met  witli  a  jjeople  oi  the 
same  origin  and  language  with  themselves,  the  Scyths  or 
Scots,  does  not  appear  to  rest  on  very  good  foundation, 
though  there  is  undoubted  evidence  that  Ireland,  at  least 
from  the  4th  century  down  to  the  lOlh,  was  known  under 
the  appellation  of  Scotia,  and  its  iidiabitants  under  the  ap- 
pellation of  Scots. 

The  period  and  the  circumstances  of  the  first  introduction 
of  Christianity  into  Ireland,  noi  withstanding  the  numerous, 
particular,  and  confident  traditions  of  the  Irish  respeciing 
St  Patrick,  are  not  well  authenticated.     It-has  been  sup- 
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posed,  from  some  passages  in  St  Jerome,  that  it  was  in- 
troduce'1  in  the  4ih  century  ;  but  if  this  was  the  case,  its 
progress  must  have  been  very  slow,  and  its  hold  on  the 
minds  of  the  inliabitants  very  feeble;  for,  in  the  6Ui  cen- 
tury, there  appear  to  have  been  sc.iircely  any  vestiges  of  it. 
Soon  after  tins  period,  liowevei-,  Chrislianity  made  rapid 
progress,  and  manifested  its  influence  by  eflects  much 
mote  decidedly  advantageous  to  the  interests  of  religion 
and  learning  than  any  wiiich  it  produced  in  the  other 
Christian  countries  of  Europe.  The  number  of  learned 
and  holy  men  that  sprung  up  in  Ireland,  and  of  monaste- 
ries and  academies  that  were  founded  in  it,  during  the  tilth 
and  two  following  centuries,  was  so  great,  and  so  many 
were  the  missionaries  who  proceeded  from  it  to  propagate 
the  Christian  religion,  that  it  was  dignified  with  the  title  of 
Insula  Sanctorum,  or  the  island  of  Saints.  Auractecl  by  its 
justly  acquired  character,  and  by  the  tranquillity  and  pros- 
perity with  which  Ireland  was  favoured,  amidst  the  barba- 
lism  and  warfare  ot  the  rest  of  Europe,  men  distinguished 
for  their  piety  and  learning  took  refuge  here.  According 
to  Bede,  in  the  year  A.  D.  646,  many  of  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
both  noble  and  of  the  middling  classes,  left  their  own  coun- 
try, and  took  up  their  abode  in  Ireland,  either  to  indulge 
their  taste  for  reading,  or  to  lead  a  life  of  stricter  religious 
observance:  all  of  these  the  Scots  received  and  treated  in 
the  most  hospitable  manner,  lending  them  books,  and  af- 
fording them  gratuitous  instruction  and  sustenance. 

Wiiat  effect  the  labours  of  these  pious  and  learned  men 
produced  on  the  character  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people, 
ve  are  not  informed;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  political 
state  of  the  country  would  most  thoroughly  counteract 
their  most  zealous  and  judicious  efforts  to  eidighten  and 
civilize  the  inliabitants,  (if  they  were  made,)  and  would 
keep  them  down,  at  least  to  the  level  of  that  intellectual 
and  moral  state,  in  whicli  the  great  mass  of  all  the  nations 
of  Europe  at  this  period  existed. 

Respecting  the  political  state  of  Ireland  at  this  time,  our 
information,  where  it  is  accurate,  is  general ;  for  we  must 
carefuUv  separate  the  fulness  and  minuteness  of  the  ro- 
inantic  history  of  this  country,  from  the  brief  and  naked 
circumstances  of  its  authentic  history.  Tnai  it  was  divid- 
ed among  several  independent  chieftains,  or  princes,  there 
can  be  no  doubt ;  but  the  number  of  these  is  uncertain,  and 
probably  varied  at  different  times.  Whenever  any  of  these 
princes  gained  a  great  accession  to  his  teriitones,  he  as- 
sumed to  himself  the  title  of  King  of  Ireland,  but  the  title 
never  was  supported  by  the  power,  and  generally  continued 
for  a  very  short  time.  'J'here  were  several  subordinate 
lords  under  each  of  the  chief  princes  ;  in  the  principality 
of  Munster  alone  there  were  eighteen  ;  under  these  again 
there  were  other  chieftains.  But  the  power  of  the  superior 
lord  over  his  feudatories  was  very  precarious,  depending 
more  on  his  ability  to  enfmxe  it,  than  on  any  sense  of  duty 
or  strong  attachment. 

Notwithstanding  this  form  of  government  (if  such  it  can 
be  called)  contained  within  itself  the  seeds  ot  disunion  and 
warfare,  and  thus  presented  a  strong  temptation,  and  a  fa- 
vourable opportunity  to  foreign  invaders,  yet  Ireland 
seems  to  have  eiijoyed  coinparative  peace  anil  prosperity 
till  near  the  end  of  the  seventh  century.  At  this  time,  A. 
D.  6S4,  it  was  invaded  by  order  of  Egfrid,  King  of  Nor- 
thumberland, and  itslands,  churches,  Mild  monasteries  were 
laid  waste.  This  invasion  was  soon  followed  by  another, 
still  more  dreadful  and  destructiie;  for,  towards  the  close 
of  the  ninth,  or  beginning  of  the  tenth  century,  tlie  north- 
ern barbarians,  called  by  the  Irish  Duff-galls  and  Fin-galls, 
black  and  white  foreigners,  the  Oatnien  of  the  English, 
who  came  from  Norway  and  Deninai  k,  invaded  Irel  <nd 
with  a  considerable  force.     One  of  their  most  celebrated 


leaders  was  Turgesius,  a  man  who,  to  all  the  ferocity  and 
barbarism  of  the  times,  his  country,  and  the  life  he  led, 
seems  to  have  united  a  considerable  degree  of  acti\iiy  and 
vigour  of  mind.  The  era  of  his  landing  in  Ireland  is  not 
accurately  known  ;  but  it  took  place  either  in  the  btginniuR 
or  middle  of  the  ninth  century.  Ilis  success  seems  to  have 
been  very  great,  and  lor  thirty  years  he  retained  the  power 
and  the  dominion  which  he  had  forcibly  acquired.  At  the 
end  of  this  period  he  was  seized  and  put  to  ikath  by  the 
Irish  King  of  IMeath,  in  what  manner  is  i.ot  accurately  re- 
corded, and  his  countrymen  weie  compelled  to  retire  to  the 
sea  coast. 

The  Norwegians,  however,  having  experienced  the  faci- 
lity of  the  invasion  of  Ireland,  soon  re-appeared  on  its 
coasts;  not  indeed  as  enemies,  but  under  the  pretence  of 
commerce.  Their  chiefs  were  three  brothers,  who  pos- 
sessed so  much  |)recaution  and  adruituess,  that,  without  the 
aid  of  force,  they  obtained  possession  of  Dublin,  Water- 
ford,  and  Limerick, at  this  time  the  most  important  and  po- 
pulous ciiies  in  Ireland.  Tnus  fixed  firmly  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  they  were  ready  to  take  advantage  of 
the  domestic  quariels  of  the  Irish  ;  and  by  these  they  pro- 
fited so  much,  that  they  soon  extended  their  possessions 
fir  beyond  the  lands  immediately  adjacent  to  these  cities 

For  nearly  3i)0  years,  that  is,  from  the  death  of  Turge- 
sius to  the  landing  of  the  English,  the  Irish  annals  are  filled 
with  uninteresting  details  of  the  wars  between  the  natives 
and  the  Ostmcn.  In  those  wars  the  latter  generally  prov- 
ed successful  ;  and  the  Ostmen,  who  were  settled  at  Dub- 
lin, increasing  in  strength  by  their  victories  over  the  Irish, 
as  well  as  by  accessions  of  force  from  their  own  country- 
men, found  themselves  so  secure  in  their  conquests,  that 
they  even  ventured,  and  were  able  to  carry  on,  a  piratical 
warfare  against  the  Welsh.  In  one  of  these  plundering 
invasions  of  Wales,  they  laid  was'.e  the  city  of  .St.  David's, 
and  carried  off  the  riches  of  the  shrine  of  that  saint. 

These  invasions  appear  to  have  aflbrded  a  jiretext  to 
Henry  II.  to  attempt  the  conquest  ot  Ireland.  In  the  year 
1 155,  this  monarch  summoned  a  council  at  Winchester,  to 
consult  about  the  expediency  of  such  a  measui-c,  having 
the  year  before  obtained  from  the  Pope  a  bull  to  authorise 
his  attempt,  whenever  a  favourable  opportunity  should  be 
aflbrded.  It  rs  probable  that  the  state  of  li-eland,  almost  al- 
ways distracted,  and  weakened  by  domestic  broils,  would 
have  afforded  this  opportunity  in  a  very  short  time  afier  the 
bull  was  granted,  but  Henry's  affairs  in  France  did  not 
permit  him  to  attend  to  the  conquest  of  Ireland  till  sortie 
years  afterwards. 

In  the  year  1162,  Dermod  was  the  sovcr?ign  pi-ince  of 
Leinstcr.  To  great  strength  if  body,  he  ad  'ed  a  degree 
of  courage  and  activity  tiiat  rendered  him  formidable  to 
the  Ostmen,  whom  he  defeated  in  battle,  and  kept  wiinin 
their  own  boundaries.  Contemporary  with  him  v\as  Ro- 
derick O'C.niior,  who  was  styled  King  ot  IieK'iid.  It  was 
not  likely  thai  two  Irish  chiefiaiiis  siiould  long  continue  at 
peace  with  each  other.  A  cause  of  quarrel  soon  arose. 
In  the  '  istrict  of  B  effney,  wnich  cousi  ted  princip.diy  of 
the  modern  county  of  Leiirim,  O'Roirk  reigned  ;  Dei  mod 
seduced,  or  ravished  his  wife  ;  and,  not  contera  with  this 
outrage,  he  also  drove  O'Roirk  from  his  territories.  The 
exiled  prince  sought  tiie  assistance  of  Roderick.  The 
])rovince  of  L^  inster  was  invaded  :  The  inhabitants,  wea- 
ried and  dispirited  by  the  tyranny  of  Dermo  i,  received  the 
invader  as  their  friend  and  li'ieraior  ;  and  Dermod,  in  his 
turn,  was  compelled  to  flee  from  Loinster,  and  seek  refuge 
in  Eni^land. 

Ai  this  period,  Henry  was  unable  himself  to  assist  Der- 
mod, or  to  invade  Ii  eland  ;  bul  he  caused  an  edict  to  be  is. 
sued  iu  his  favour,  in  which  he  stated  that  he  had  received 
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Dermocl  under  his  proteciion,  and  promised  (he  royal  li- 
cence to  such  of  his  subjccls  as  would  aid  him  in  Ihe  re- 
covery of  his  territories.  As  soon  iis  Dcrmod  obtained 
this  edict,  he  proceeded  to  the  iicijjhbourhood  of  Wales, 
both  on  account  of  keeping  up  an  intercourse  with  Ireland, 
and  because  in  Wales  there  were  several  of  tlie  nobility, 
who,  from  various  causes,  were  most  likely  to  assist  liim 
in  his  endeavours  to  be  reinstated  in  his  territories.  In 
this  expectation  he  was  iiot  di;ceived  ;  for  soon  after  the 
loyal  edict  was  read,  and  money  and  land  were  offered  to 
those  who  would  assist  Imn,  Richard,  son  of  Gilbert  de 
Clare,  Karl  of  Strigul  and  Cliepstow,  engaged  to  come 
over  to  Ireland  the  following  spring,  on  condition  that  he 
should  receive  in  marriage  Eva,  the  only  daughter  of  Dcr- 
mod, and  with  her  the  riglitof  succession  to  all  his  proper- 
ty in  Ireland.  Other  adventurers  lollowed  his  cx.iniplc. 
Of  these,  the  most  famous  was  Robert  Tiizstcphen,  a  tnau 
who  seems  to  have  possessed  most  of  the  virtues,  with  but 
a  small  jMopoi tio'i  of  the  vices  of  that  age. 

In  A.  U.  1169,  Dermod  returned  to  Ireland;  and  the 
following  year,  Fitzslephsn,  with  130  of  his  own  kinsmen, 
60  men  in  armour,  and  500  archers  and  foot  soldiers,  land- 
ed at  a  short  distance  from  Wexfoid.  The  first  attempt 
of  the  uni'.ed  forces  olFitzstephen  and  Dermod  was  against 
this  city,  but  they  were  repulsed  by  the  inluibitants.  The 
attack,  however,  was  renewed  the  next  morning  by  the 
English,  and  the  inhabitants  capiuilated.  Wexford  was 
delivered  up  to  Fitzslephen.  Rodcric,  alarmed  at  the  suc- 
cess of  these  lormiuable  strangers,  and  sensible  c)f  his  in- 
ability to  cope  with  iheni,  concluded  a  treaty,  by  which 
Dermod  regained  the  province  of  Leinster,  on  condition 
that  he  acknowledged  Rnderic  as  sovereign  of  Ireland. 
Dermod  having  thus  attained  his  object,  and  having  been 
reinfoiced  by  the  arrival  of  son. e  more  linglish  ti-oo|)s  un- 
der Maurice  Fitzgerald,  marched  to  the  attack  of  Dublin, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  he  obliged  to  take  the  oath  of  al- 
legiance. Slioiigbowor  Sirigul  was  still  in  England;  but 
being  called  upon  by  Dcrmod  to  fulfil  his  engagement,  he 
applied  to  King  Henry,  lequesting  either  the  restoration  of 
his  paternal  property,  of  which  he  had  been  deprived,  or 
liberty  to  seek  his  fortune  in  Ireland.  To  this  application 
Henry  gave  an  ambiguous  answer;  but  Slrongbow  con- 
strued it  to  his  owu  desire  and  advantage,  and  resolved  to 
go  to  Ireland.  Previous  to  his  ernbarkation,  however,  he 
sent  over  a  young  man  attached  to  his  family,  on  whom  he 
could  depend,  accompanied  by  10  gentlemen  of  service, 
and  70  archers.  In  the  meantime,  Earl  Slrongbow  was 
active  in  his  preparations  ;  and  in  August  117i,  he  landed 
in  the  bay  of  Waterford  with  about  200  gentlemen  of  ser- 
vice, and  1000  soldiers.  Previous  to  his  arrival,  his  fore- 
runners had  attempted  to  gain  possession  of  this  city  ;  and 
though  this  did  not  succeed,  yet  they  had  greatly  weaken- 
ed its  means  of  defence,  so  that  it  fell  easily  before  the  for- 
ces of  Strongbow.  As  soon  as  this  great  enterprize  was 
effected,  and  the  promised  marriage  between  Eva  and  the 
English  chieftain  solemnized,  the  allies  marched  towards 
Dublin,  which  seems  to  have  revolted  from  the  allep-iance 
it  had  sworn  to  Dermod,  and  to  have  farther  roused  his  in- 
dignation and  spirit  of  revenge,  by  having  murdered  his  fa- 
ther. The  inhabilanis,  intimidated  and  divided,  weie  un- 
able to  defend  the  city,  which  soon  and  easily  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Strongbow.  The  next  object  of  the  allies  was 
the  invasion  of  the  territories  of  O'Roirk.  Roderic  O'Con- 
nor, alarmed  at  their  progress,  threatened  to  put  to  death 
the  son  of  Dermod,  who  had  been  left  with  him  as  a  hos- 
tage, if  he  did  not  desist  from  his  purpose  ;  and  on  Der- 
■mod's  paying  no  attention  to  his  message,  he  carried  his 
threat  into  execution. 

At  this  period,  the  clergy  of  Ireland  lield  a  grand  and 


general  meeting  at  Armagh,  to  lake  into  consideration  the 
arrival  of  the  English.  At  this  meeting  it  was  unanimous- 
ly agreed,  that  '•  their  sins,  and  particularly  their  custom  of 
buying  English  sul)jects  from  pirates,  and  keeping  them 
as  slaves,  had  exposed  them  to  the  divine  wrath  :"  and  it 
was  therefore  resolved,"  that  the  English  should  be  released 
fioni  slavery,  and  henceforth  that  the  practice  of  purchasing 
tbem  should  be  abandoned." 

As  Henry  was  still  unable,  or  disinclined,  to  invade  Ire- 
land himself,  and  as  he  was  jealous,  ifnot  afiaid,  of  the  suc- 
cess of  his  subjects  in  that  country,  he  issued  a  proclama- 
tion, prohiliitiiig  any  vessel  laden  with  supplies  from  enter- 
ing the  |)orts  of  Ireland,  and  coninianding  all  his  subjects 
to  return  home,  within  a  specified  lime,  under  the  penalty 
of  the  forfeiture  of  their  estates,  and  banishment.  For  some 
lime  the  king  refused  to  recall  tliis  proclamation,  and,  dur- 
ing this  period,  the  afi'airs  of  the  iMiglish  in  Ireland  were 
in  a  precarious  stale.  lu  1171  Dermod  died;  and,  in  the 
same  year,  the  Danes  attempted  to  regain  Dublin,  but 
without  success.  Obliged  to  be  on  his  guard  against  the 
invasions  of  the  Danes,  and  the  intrigues  and  open  wars  of 
the  Irish,  Slrongbow  had  continued  and  ample  occasion  lor 
all  bis  activity  and  presence  of  mind.  As  soon  as  the  Iiish 
princes  were  convinced  that  he  had  in  vain  applied  to  Hen- 
ry to  revoke  his  pioclamalion,  they  formed  a  eonfeder.icv 
against  him,  which  was  headed  by  Roderic  O  Connor,  and 
assisted  by  the  king  of  the  Isle  of  Man.  'Phis  powerful 
body  at  the  same  time  besieged  Earl  Strongbow  and  his 
troop-,,  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  and  Fitzslephen  and  his 
troops,  in  a  foit  which  he  had  built  at  Carreg.  After  much 
deliberation,  it  was  resolved  by  Sliongbow  to  sally  forth 
from  the  city,  and  to  direct  their  tflbrts  against  Roderic. 
This  plan  was  executed  with  so  much  promptiludc  and  si- 
lence, that  the  Irish  were  surprised  and  defeated,  and  Ro- 
deric himself  escaped  with  difiiculty.  The  city  of  Dublin 
and  the  province  of  Leinster  being  thus  rendered  secure, 
Strongbow  marched  to  Wexford,  near  which  the  fort  of 
Carreg  was  situated  ;  but,  before  his  arrival,  Fitzstejjhen, 
alarmed  by  the  report  that  Dublin  was  taken,  had  been  in- 
duced to  surrender  himself  to  the  enemy.  Slrongbow, 
however,  marched  forward.  On  his  approach  the  Irish  set 
fire  to  the  city,  and  threatened  to  murder  Filzstcplien  and 
the  rest  of  the  prisoners,  if  he  advanced  fai  llier. 

Under  these  circumstances,  and  having  received  informa- 
tion that  if  he  went  to  Henry  himself,  he  might  probably 
induce  him  to  assist  in  the  conquest  of  Ireland,  he  embark- 
ed for  England.  An  agreement  was  at  length  settled  be- 
tween the  king  and  him,  the  terms  of  which  were,  that  the 
Earl  should  swear  allegiance  to  the  king,  and  give  up  to 
him  Ihecity  of  Dulilin,  with  all  the  other  cities  and  foils  on 
the  sea-coast;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  Earl 
should  hold  under  the  king  the  rest  of  his  acquisitions  in 
Iieland. 

On  the  I  8th  of  October,  1172,  Henry  landed  at  Water- 
ford  ;  his  army  consisted  of  500  knights,  and  about  4000 
troops  ;  which  weie  conveyed  in  440  large  ships.  Soon 
after  his  landing,  Fitzslephen  was  given  up  to  him;  and 
the  kings  of  Cork  and  Limeric,  as  well  as  the  princes  of 
Ossory  and  the  Decics,  voluntarily  took  the  oaths  of  allegi- 
ance, and  agreed  to  pay  tribute.  On  his  march  to  Dublin, 
other  Irish  princes  followed  his  example;  but  Roderic 
O'Connor  refused  to  come  and  offer  his  obedience  to  the 
English  monarch  ;  he,  however,  took  the  oath  of  allegiance 
belore  two  of  Henry's  courtiers,  who  were  sent  into  Con- 
naught  for  that  purpose. 

Thus  the  whole  of  Ireland  was  nominally  subject  to  Hen- 
ry, but  he  was  soon  obliged  to  return  to  England,  for  the 
purpose  of  doing  penance  on  account  of  the  murder  of 
Becket.     Before  his  departure,  he  committed  the  custody 
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of  (he  principal  cities  and  castles  to  the  most  trusty  of  his 
subjects,  and  tools,  sucli  other  measures  as  he  tl'.ouijht 
would  at  once  serve  to  keep  the  Irish  in  awe  and  obedi- 
ence, and  would  check  the  ascendancy  of  Stiongbow.  Hut 
though  these  two  objects  seem  to  have  been  toleralily  well 
secured,  yet  Henry  could  not  guard  against  dissensions 
among  his  knights;  two  parties  were  formed,  at  the  head 
of  one  was  Raymond,  already  distinguibhed  by  his  courage, 
enterprize,  and  success  ;  at  the  head  of  the  other  was  Har- 
vey. The  former  was  so  pnpular,  as  well  as  a  man  of  such 
sound  judgment,  that  it  was  deemed  prudent  to  appoint 
him  the  general  of  the  army,  in  orilcr  to  appease  their  dis- 
content, and  to  render  them  capable  of  resisting  the  Irish. 
In  both  these  points  he  succeeded  j  but,  being  obliged  to 
return  into  Wales,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  the  com- 
mand devolved  on  Harvey,  and  a  reverse  of  fortune  speedi- 
ly took  place.  The  English  were  defeated  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Cashel,  by  the  prince  of  Limeric  ;  and  Roderic 
O'Connor,  crossing  the  Shannon,  invaded  Meath,  and  ad- 
vanced to  the  very  walls  of  Dublin.  To  add  to  their  mis- 
fortunes, Strongbow  was  at  this  time  besieged  in  Water- 
ford.  Raymond  was  again  summoned  ;  he  obeyed  the 
summons,  relieved  W.aerford,  and  reciived  S'.rongbow's 
sister  in  marriage.  The  next  enterprize  uf  Raymond  was 
tlie  relief  of  Leinster,  which  had  been  invaded  by  Roderic  ; 
but  no  sooner  did  the  Irish  piince  hear  of  his  approach, 
than  he  returj.ed  into  Connaught. 

Scarcely  was  this  object  accomplished,  when  the  Prince 
of  Limeric  threw  off  his  allegiance,  and  took  up  arms  : 
R;  ymond  matched  against  him  ;  at  first  he  found  some  dif- 
ficulty in  peisuading  his  troops  to  cross  the  Shajinon  ;  but 
this  being  effected,  the  Irish  were  put  to  flight,  and  the 
city  of  Limeric  occupied.  These  successes  of  Raymonc', 
ai;d  his  influence  with  the  troops,  were  so  repri  seized  to 
Henry  by  his  rival  Harvey,  that  he  was  ordered  to  return 
to  Wales  ;  and  two  councillors  were  sent  by  the  king  for 
ih.it  purpose  ;  but  they,  as  well  as  Strongbow,  were  so 
firmly  con\ inccd  of  the  necessity  of  Raymund's  continuance 
in  Ireland,  tiiat  his  dcpaiture  was  put  off,  and  he  rtassum- 
ed  the  comtnand  of  the  army.  His  authoiityand  talents 
were  at  this  period  of  great  service  ;  lor  Limeiic  was  in- 
vaded by  its  prince,  who  was  assisted  by  a  powerful 
chieftain  of  Kinsale.  Against  these  Raymond  inarched, 
and  having  forced  the  pass  of  Cashel,  the  Irish  princes 
were  intimidated,  and  agreed  to  renew  their  oaths  of  al- 
legiarice. 

From  this  part  of  Ireland  the  victorious  general  was  re- 
cal  ed  by  the  death  of  Stiongbow  ;  this  event,  and  the  ne- 
cessity &f  his  own  deparluie  lor  England,  rendered  it  piu- 
dent  to  abandon  the  city  of  Limeric,  as  being  at  too  great 
a  distance  from  the  principal  seat  of  the  English  power. 
The  troops  were  also  withdrawn  from  the  towns  and  forts 
of  Leinster. 

As  soon  as  Henry  was  iiiformed  o^  the  death  of  Strong- 
bow, he  appointed  William  Ei'zjndclin  to  the  chief  com- 
mand in  Ireland.  About  the  same  time,  a  bull  of  Pope 
Adrian,  constituting  Henry  its  lord,  was  read  before  an  as- 
seml)ly  of  the  Iiisii  clergy  at  Waterford.  One  of  the  first 
acts  of  the  new  governor  was  to  render  the  situation  of  some 
of  the  original  adventurers  so  uncomfortable,  that  they  went 
in  quest  of  new  settlements;  hence  were  formed  the  set- 
tlement of  Ulster  by  John  de  Courcey,  and  that  of  Con- 
naught  by  Milo  de  Cogan.  Tlie  expedition  of  the  former 
succeeded,  though  not  without  much  difficulty,  and  several 
obstinate  battles  with  the  Irish.  De  Cogan,  on  the  contra- 
ry, was  obliged  to  abandon  his  settlement. 

As  Ireland  now  began  to  assume  the  appearance  of  an 
.important  and  valuable  acquisition,  Henry   resolved  to  ap- 


point one  ot  hid  soiis  us  feudatory  sovereign.  According. 
ly,  in  the  year  1 178,  John,  his  youngest  son,  was  declared 
lord  of  Ireland,  m  a  council  of  barons  and  prelates-  but  he 
did  not  go  to  Ireland  till  the  year  1185,  when  he  was  IS 
years  old.  It  soon  appeared,  that  neither  he  nor  his  fol- 
lowers were  qualified,  either  by  their  behaviour  or  iolelli 
gence,  to  conciliate  or  improve  the  Irish.  The  Norman 
courtiers  mocked  nnd  insulted  the  uncouth  garb  and  man- 
ners of  the  Irish  lords;  and  increased  the  indignation  thus 
raised,  by  seizing  the  lands  of  such  of  them  as  held  under 
English  lords  by  English  tenure  within  the  pale,  that  is, 
in  those  parts  wbich  had  been  colonized  by  the  English. 
The  fiery  temper  and  high  spirit  of  the  Irish  being  thus 
roused,  they  tied  into  those  parts  of  Ireland  where  they 
were  most  likely  to  gain  assistance.  The  British  posses- 
sions were  invaded  on  all  sides;  so  that,  in  less  than  a  year, 
Henry  found  it  necessary  to  recall  his  son,  and  appointed 
John  de  Courcey  governor.  Tiie  circumstances  in  which 
he  was  placed  would  probably  have  rendered  liis  efforts  to 
retrieve  the  misconduct  of  his  predecessor  unavailing,  had 
not  the  Irish  princes  quarrelled  among  themselves.  Even 
then  he  was  unable  to  lake  advantage  of  the  death  of  Ro- 
deric, by  gaining  possession  of  Connaught ;  and  it  was  not 
without  great  difficulty  that  he  maintained  the  English  set- 
tlements. 

On  the  death  of  Henry  in  1 189,  De  Courcey  was  recall- 
ed, and  Hugh  de  Lancey  appointed  in  his  stead.  De  Cour- 
cey, however,  refused  to  obey  the  summons,  and,  retiring 
into  Ulster,  assumed  the  character  of  an  independent  chief. 
The  Irish  princes,  as  usual,  roused  themselves  as  soon  as 
they  found  that  their  English  rulers  were  divided  among 
themselves  ;  and,  among  these,  Cathal,  who  succeeded  Ro- 
deric in  the  government  of  Connaught,  was  the  most  re- 
markable lor  his  enterprize  and  success.  The  English  go- 
vernment, weakened  by  dissensions,  and  by  the  sudden  and 
repeated  attacks  of  the  Irish,  was  entrusted  to  different  no- 
blenich,  but  with  no  decisive  or  permanent  amelioration. 
At  length,  in  1  199,  Fitzhenry,  descended  from  a  natural  son 
tf  Henry  I.  of  England,  was  appointed  by  John,  who  now 
filled  the  thione  of  that  country,  chief  governor  of  Ireland. 
He  was  extremely  well  qualified  for  his  situation  ;  but,  op- 
posed by  De  Burgo,  who  held  Limeric,  he  for  some  time 
was  unable  to  carry  into  effect  the  plans  he  had  formed  for 
the  trai.quillity  of  Ireland,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Eng- 
lish power.  At  last,  in  1203,  having  succeeded  in  collect- 
ing an  army  of  native  Irish,  he  marched  against  De  Bur- 
go,  and  compelled  him  and  his  Irish  allies  to  renew  their 
allegiance.  As  soon  as  liiis  was  effected,  Fiizhcnry  re- 
solved to  reduce  De  Courcey,  who  still  maintained  an 
independent  authority  in  the  province  of  Ulster,  and  re- 
fused to  acknowledge  King  John.  In  this  enterpiize  he 
also  succeeded. 

In  1210  John  resolved  to  visit  Ireland.  His  object  is  not 
clearly  known  ;  but  the  only  exploit  which  he  performed, 
during  his  stay  of  three  months,  was  the  reduction  of  the 
fortresses  in  Meath  and  Ulster,  belonging  to  the  Lacies, 
who  ha<l  incurred  his  displeasure.  In  one  most  important 
point,  however,  this  visit  of  the  English  sovereit^n  was  high- 
ly beneficial  to  Ireland,  for  a  regular  code  of  English  laws 
was  promulgated  ;  and,  in  order  that  these  laws  might  not 
become  a  dead  letter,  through  the  want  of  proper  and  effi- 
cient means  to  carry  them  into  execution,  courts  of  judica- 
ture were  established  in  Dublin.  The  territory  wliich  the 
English  possessed  was  divided  into  counties,  over  which 
sheriffs  and  other  civil  ofiicers  were  appointed.  It  does 
not  clearly  appear  whether  the  English  pale,  as  it  was  call- 
ed, at  this  time  comprised  twelv»or  fifteen  counties,  though 
it  is  probable  that  there  were  only  twelve,  in  Leinster,  Mun- 
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sier,  and  Ulster  :  ancfthat  ihe  three  other"?,  which  hiy  in 
Coiinauglil  uhd  the  southern  pins  of  Muiislcr,  were  soon 
alKiwdnls  adiled. 

The  benefit  thus  conferreil  on  Iif- land  by  Jolui    was  fol- 
lowed by  another  still  more  important  in  the  year  1216  ;  tor 
ai  ihis  period  Henry  IH  c-xici.ded  Mai^iia  Ghana  to  Ireland. 
Dunng  the  space  ol  n^arlv    100  )ears  Ironi  Uus  time,  that 
is,  through  ihc  reigns  ot  Henry  HI.  aiui  his  successor  bd- 
waid  1.  till  the  invasion  ol  Scotland  b)  Edward  H.  the  his- 
tory of  lielanil  prcseius  a  coutuicd  and  uninteresting  series 
ol  pelly  warlares   among   the    Irish  princes  and  chieftains, 
and   the  English  lords.     The  English  monarchs,  occupied 
with  more  inimudiale  and  monKiitous  concerns,  had  neither 
leisure  nor  inclini.tion  to  attend  tlVcctually  to  the  affairs  ot 
Ireland.     One    circumstance,   however,   demands  and  de- 
serves our  notice  during  this  period.     In  1295.  the  fii  si  re- 
gular Irish  parliament  was  held;  and,  liom  ineir  proceed- 
ings and   acts,  we  may  glean  some  curious  and  instructive 
iiitorination  regarding  the  state  of  Ir^l  nid,  and  the  causes 
of  Its  domestic  lends,  its  ignorance  and  barbarisni.     '1  he 
defence  of  the  English    borders  was  cnlrusied  to  the  lords 
of  the  marches,  but  they  neglected  their  duty,  living  at  a 
distance  from  the  borders.     The  defence,  and  the  improve- 
ment also,  of  the  English  settlements  were  weakened  and 
impeded  by  the  noii-resiilence  of  maliy  of  the  great  proprie- 
tors; but  the  circumstance  which  proved  most  unequivo- 
cally the  desperate  state  in  which  the  English  settlements 
were,  and  at  the  same  lime   pointed   out  one  of  the  princi- 
pal and  most  deeply  seated  sources  of  the  civil  wars,  was 
the  jealousy   and   ill-will    that   existed  among  the  English 
themselves.     Instead   of  uniting   against   the    Irish   when 
any  of  them  were  attacked,  they  were    supine  and  inaiteii- 
tive  spectators  of  the  attack,  and  seemed  rather  to  rejoice 
ihan  to  gnevc  at   the  misfortune  of  their  countrymen   and 
neighbours.     The   conduct   of  many  of  the  English  lords 
was  proved  to  be  unjust,  both  towards  their  own  vassals  and 
towards   the    Irish  ;   the  former  they  pressed   down  to  the 
earth  by  exactions  the  most  oppressive,  and  the  latter  tbey 
frequently  attacked  in  defiance  of  the  most  solemn  and  very 
recent  treaties.     Aiiotlier   proof  that   the   English  settle- 
ments were  retrograding  into  barbarism,  existed  in  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  the  English  were  gradually  assuming  the 
dress  and  manners   of  tlie  Irish,  instead  of  using  their  en- 
dcavouis  to   raise  the   Irish  in  the   scale  of  nations,  by   in- 
trooucing  their  own   among  thi-m  ;  and  the  motives  which 
thus  led  the  Englisli  to  assimilate  themselves  to  the    Irish 
spoke  still  more  decidedly  in  proof  of  their   degeneration, 
for  they  thus  hoped  to  free  themselves  from  the  wholesome 
and  necessary    severity  of  the    English   laws,  by    passing 
themselves  ofi"  as  native  Irish. 

Such  is  the  picture  of  Ireland,  which  the  acts  and  laws 
of  the  first  regular  parliament  held  here  enables  us  to  draw  ; 
but  it  was  almost  impossible  to  administer  any  siitTu  lent 
remedy  for  the  evils  thus  brought  lo  light.  The  English 
t»overnment  at  that  period  did  not  possess  either  sufficient 
intelligence  or  sufficient  power  to  remove  these  evils;  and, 
even  when  intelligent  and  conscientious  governors  were 
api)ointed,  they  were  so  much  thwarted  in  their  plans,  by 
the  open  opposition  or  secret  macliinations  of  the  English 
lords,  and  so  much  occupied  in  defending  the  Englisii  set- 
tlements frtjin  the  attac  ks  of  the  Irish,  that  they  could  ef- 
fect little  or  nothing,  before  the  jealousy  of  the  sovereign, 
or  the  influence  of  some  favourite,  produced  their  recall. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Irish  were  naturally  anxious  to 
throw  off  the  English  yoke.  They  had  belieid  their  coun- 
try, to  which  they  were  devotedly  attached,  become  the 
prey  of  foreign  invaders,  wno,  not  t  ontent  with  the  con- 
quest of  great  part  of  tlie  island,  seized  every  opportunity 
to  dispossess  the  Irish  lords  of  their  possessions,  and  to  op- 


press and  destroy  the  coninion  people ;  and,  indeed,  by 
every  act,  seemed  lo  proceed  on  a  regular  and  fixed  plan 
ol  rcpeopiing  the  islaiicl  with  English  coionisls.  Towards 
the  Englisii,  iheieloii,  ihe  feelings  of  the  Irish  were  very 
iidiuiuliy  exlreincly  hostne  ;  but,  lo  indulge  tnese  leeliiigs 
Willi  e licet,  io  digest  any  plan,  and  carry  u  into  execution, 
loi  expeilni;4  toe  Englisn,  seemed  beyond  their  power. 
Tney  were  uividcd  among  themselves;  and  that  siiengih 
Which  iney  ought  to  have  reserved  and  iiourisnetl,  for  me 
puipose  of  pouring  it  down  upon  the  common  enemy,  was 
aliiiosl  always  naslcd  m  muuial  quarrels. 

t  or  a  long  perioil  ot  lime  lucre  was  no  hope  of  assistance 
from  any  loreigii  nation.  Ai  lasi,  aooul  the  beginning  of 
the  14-11  ceiilury,  their  eyes  were  turned  tovvarus  Scouand, 
wnicn  touniry,  trom  its  hostile  uisposiiion  lowaius  Eng- 
land, in  consequence  of  the  invasion  ol  Edward  i.  iney 
trusled  would  Itei  dis(josed  to  assist  tlicin  ;  and,  Iroiii  tiic 
decisive  bailie  of  ll.iiinockburn,  which  it  had  gamed  against 
Edward  11.  they  hoped  il  woulo  he  able  to  rcnoer  Inai  as- 
sistance etfectual.  As  the  iiorlli  of  Ireland,  from  its  loeal 
silualion,  seemed  more  Dauiially  connected  wiin  Seouaiid 
tnan  any  other  paii,  so  it  first  applied  lo  that  cuuiiuj  lor 
assistance.  Soon  alter  the  batlle  ol  liannockburii,  liie  irisli 
ol  Ulster  offered  the  sovereignty  of  Ii eland  lo  Robert 
liruce,  it  he  would  expel  the  English.  This  he  declined  ; 
but  he  >enl  his  urother  Edward  wiln  aboui  6uOO  tioops  to 
tlie  north  of  Ireland.  Againsl  such  a  lorce,  joined  as  ihey 
were  by  the  Irish,  breathing  revenge,  and  aequaiiiled  wiiii 
ali  the  paths  and  resources  ot  the  country,  the  English 
were  totally  unable  to  make  any  resistance.  The  chief 
governor  at  this  lime  was  Lord  Edmund  Butler.  On  nim 
of  course  devolved  the  protection  of  the  English  settle- 
ments ;  but,  besides  the  army  which  he  collected,  one  was 
formed,  and  headed  by  Richard  de  Burgo.  The  latter  no- 
bleman had  long  been  jealous  of  the  chief  governor,  and 
the  jealousy  now  broke  out  to  the  prejudice  of  their  own 
cause;  for,  though  the  Earl  of  Ulsler  r.ad  accepted  ihc 
assistance  of  the  Irish  under  Eedlim,  Prince  of  Connaught, 
he  refused  a  reinforcement  sent  him  by  the  governor.  The 
effects  of  this  jealousy  were  soon  apparent ;  for  the  Earl 
sustained  a  severe  defeat  fiom  the  Scotch,  who  were  siill 
laying  waste  the  province  over  which  he  presided.  As 
Bruce  was  sensible,  that  without  the  co-operation  of  the 
Irish  he  would  be  totally  unable  to  keep  his  ground,  and 
as  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  Fedlim  might  easily  be  de- 
tached from  the  cause  of  the  English,  he  turned  all  his 
thouglils  lo  effect  this  object  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  car- 
ried on  a  secret  negocialion  with  Roderic,  who  had  clainiF. 
on  the  province  of  Connauglit.  As  soon  as  Fedlim  learnt 
that  Roderic  was  endeavouring  to  take  advantage  of  his  ab- 
sence, he  left  the  English,  and  returned  to  Connaught;  and 
iiis  rival  being  slain  in  an  engagement,  he  then  openly  de- 
serted his  allies,  and  turned  his  arms  against  them.  As 
this  circumstance  might  have  had  a  fatal  effect  on  the 
cause  of  the  English,  a  strong  force  was  sent  against  him, 
and,  after  a  most  desperate  resistance,  he  himself  was  killed, 
and  his  army  completely  routed,  at  the  battle  of  Athenrec, 
in  the  year  1316. 

The  defection  of  Fedlim  from  the  English  cause  was 
followed  by  that  of  several  other  Irish  princes  ;  so  that  the 
Scotch  were  enabled  to  march  from  the  north  towards 
Dublin;  and  having  reduced  the  strong  fortress  of  C'r- 
rickfergus,  they  invested  the  capital.  But  though  Ed- 
ward's army  was  now  still  further  increased  by  a  body  of 
troops  which  his  brother  Robert  brought  from  Scotland, 
and  by  the  junction  even  of  some  English  families  of  dis- 
tinction, yet  he  found  himself  unable  to  make  any  impres- 
sion upon  Dublin  ;  and  al  ihe  same  time,  he  learnt  that  very 
formidable  measures  were  taking  to  arrest  his  further  pr&- 
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gress.  In  fact,  an  army  amounting  to  nearly  30,000  troops, 
most  of  them  indeed  ill  disciplined  and  ill  equipped,  was 
assembled  at  Kilkenny,  and  a  new  governor,  Roller  Mor- 
timer, was  sent  over.  Retreat  now  became  absolutely  ne- 
cessary; but  Uister,'into  which  the  Scotch  retreated,  having 
been  utteily  devastated  by  them  on  their  first  landing,  could 
not  support  them.  Famine  and  pestilence  attacked  them 
so  dreadfully,  that  they  were  soon  greatly  reduced  in  num- 
bers. The  new  governor  resolved  to  take  advantage  of 
this  circumstance  ;  but  he  did  not  entrust  the  attack  to  the 
rabble  assembled  at  Kilkenny.  A  regular  army  of  1500 
men,  under  Sir  John  de  Birmingham,  was  sent  against  the 
Scotch,  whom,  though  nearly  double  their  numbers,  they 
defeated  with  great  slaughter  at  Dundalk  in  1318.  In  this 
battle  Edward  Bruce  was  slain.  The  English  government, 
after  this  great  effort  to  preserve  their  Irish  territories, 
seem  to  have  relapsed  into  their  accustomed  indifference 
about  them ;  and  the  usual  consequences  followed.  In- 
stead of  the  native  Irish  being  stimulated  or  guided  towards 
improvement  by  the  English,  the  latter  in  great  numbers 
renounced  the  name,  character,  and  privileges  of  English 
subjects  ;  the  English  troops,  unpaid  and  undisciplined, 
were  permitted,  and  even  ordered  to  levy  exactions,  to  sup- 
ply the  place  of  their  pay  ;  and  this  they  did  with  so  much 
rapacity  and  cruelty,  that  the  settlements  in  the  south,  over 
which,  as  at  the  greatest  distance  from  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, they  tyrannized  in  the  most  dreadful  manner,  were 
deserted  by  the  English,  and  occupied  by  a  horde  of  law- 
less and  savage  banditti,  over  whom  even  some  of  the 
English  lords  placed  themselves,  with  the  title  of  Irish 
princes.  These  princes  were  constantly  at  war  either  with 
one  another,  or  with  the  English  ;  but  the  circumstances  of 
these  petty  warfares  are  too  uninteresting  for  detail. 

Ireland,  thus  reduced  to  a  state  of  barbarism,  and  its 
constant  attendants  misery  and  poverty,  was  doomed  to 
suffer  still  more  from  the  unjust,  as  well  as  impolitic  mea- 
sures of  Edward  III.  This  prince,  impoverished  by  his 
wars  with  France,  resolved  to  draw  money  from  Ireland,  by 
the  only  mode  in  which  it  was  capable  of  supplying  it. 
With  this  view  he  resumed  all  grants  of  estates  made  by 
himself  or  his  father;  and  declared,  that  none  except  Eng- 
lishmen, who  possessed  property  in  England,  should  hold 
offices  in  Ireland.  This  violent  measure  naturally  excited 
deep  and  general  alarm,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  as  na- 
turally gave  rise  to  two  parties  or  factions,  viz.  those  that 
were  English  by  birth,  and  those  who  were  English  only 
by  blood.  Edward  probably  was  soon  sensible  of  his  error, 
for  he  returned  a  gracious  and  favourable  answer  to  the 
remonstrances  of  the  parliament  on  the  subject  of  his  or- 
dinances, and  at  the  same  time  promised  a  redress  of  the 
grievances  which  they  enumerated. 

As  a  repetition  of  the  disturbances  and  petty  rebellions 
by  which  the  history  of  Ireland  is  at  this  period,  and  for 
some  time  afterwards,  principally  distinguished,  would  be 
tiresome  and  uninstructive,  we  shall  pass  them  over,  and 
select  only  such  circumstances  and  transactions  as  tended 
to  improve  the  condition  of  this  country  ;  these,  unfortu- 
nately, have  always  been  few,  and  "far  between  ;"  and,  till 
within  a  very  recent  period,  indeed,  rather  deviations  from, 
than  in  strict  conformity  with,  the  principles  on  which  the 
English  have  ruled  over  Ireland. 

In  1356,  Ireland  was  favoured  with  a  wise,  humane,  and 
j\ist  governor.  Sir  Thomas  R  >keby  ;  his  favourite  saying 
was,  "  let  my  dishes  be  wooden,  rather  than  my  creditors 
unpoiri."  Convinced  tliat  no  good  could  be  done  to  Ire- 
land, which  did  not  proceed  from  the  higliest  source,  and 
thai  the  mass  of  the  people  must  remain  barbarous  and  un- 
restrained by  law,  so  long  as  the  higher  orders  were  so, 
his  first  steps  were  to  improve  the  latter.     He  brought 
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the  Irish  parliament  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  model  of 
the  English,  and  when,  by  this  means,  he  could  depend 
upon  their  judgment  and  impartiality,  he  assigned  to  it  the 
decision  of  all  appeals  from  inferior  courts  :  ihese  iiad  been 
carried  heretofore  into  England.  He  thus  lessened  the  cx- 
pencc  and  trouble  of  law-suits,  while  at  the  same  time  he 
habituated  the  Irish  to  a  knowledge  of  law,  and  by  putting 
confidence  in  them,  rendered  them  worthy  of  confidence. 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  wise  measures  of  the  chief 
governor  were  counteracted  by  the  unjust  and  impolitic 
proceedings  of  the  king  :  he  forbade  any  more  Irishmen 
from  being  admitted  into  any  office  or  place  of  trust,  in  any 
city,  liorougli,  or  ca«tle,  or  into  any  ecclesiastical  benefice; 
thus  proclaiming  his  suspicions  of  the  Irisli,  without  doing 
any  thing  to  remove  their  dislike  of  (he  English.  Finding 
this  measure  not  productive  of  all  the  benefit  he  expected, 
he  next  adopted  a  most  bold  measure.  His  second  son, 
Lionel,  in  right  of  his  wife,  claimed  the  lands  and  the  title 
of  Earl  of  Ulster;  and  to  enable  him  to  carry  these  claims 
into  effect,  he  was  appointed  by  his  father  cliiif  governor, 
and  sent  over  with  ati  army  of  1500  men;  but  his  attempts 
were  ineffectual;  and  he  left  Ireland  with  no  other  proof 
of  his  having  been  tliere,  except  an  increased  hatred  be- 
tween the  two  factions,  occasioned  by  his  prefeience  of 
those  of  English  birth,  and  his  persecution  of  those  of  Eng- 
lish blood.  It  is  probable  that  experience  taught  him  the 
folly  of  Ills  proceedings,  for  during  both  his  subsequent 
governoi ships,  his  conduct  was  extremely  politic  and 
judicious. 

The  parliament,  which  enacted  the  statute  of  Kilkenny 
in  136",  was  summoned  by  him.  The  leading  object  of 
this  statute  was,  to  keep  the  English  distinct  from  the  Irish 
in  character,  manners,  feelings,  aiKl  interests.  For  this  pur- 
pose, all  connection  with  the  Irish,  by  marriage,  or  foster- 
age, was  forbidden  under  the  penally  affixed  to  high  trea- 
son :  if  an  Irish  name,  or  the  Irish  language,  dress,  or  cus- 
toms, were  adopted,  the  forfeiture  of  lands,  or  imprison- 
ment, was  the  pimishment.  War  was  not  to  be  levied 
against  the  Irish  without  special  license  from  govern- 
ment ;  no  Irishman  was  to  be  received  into  a  monastery, 
or  presented  to  a  benefice,  nor  was  any  Irish  bard  or  news- 
monger to  be  entertained.  The  quartering  of  soldiers  on 
English  subjects,  without  their  consent,  was  forbidden, 
under  the  punishment  attached  to  felony.  It  is  evident 
that  if  it  had  been  practicable  to  have  carried  this  statute 
into  full  and  regular  operation,  it  would  have  entirely  cut 
off  all  connection  between  the  Irish  and  the  English  ;  but 
its  execution  was  impracticable  from  vaiious  causes,  and  it 
probably  became  rather  the  instrument  of  tyranny  and  op- 
pression, even  to  those  it  was  meant  to  benefit,  than  of  any 
real  good. 

Richard  II.  twice  visited  Ireland  during  his  reign.  The 
object  of  his  first  visit  was  to  r«duce  the  Irish  chieftains, 
and,  as  they  were  disunited,  nearly  all  of  them  were  ob- 
liged, or  deemed  it  prudent,  to  subnnt.  But  no  sooner 
had  he  quitted  Ireland,  than  they  revolted,  attacked  the 
English,  defeated  them,  and  slew  M.rtimer,  Richard's 
cousin,  who  had  been  appointed  chief  governor.  These 
dissensions  induced  Richard  to  come  over  to  Ireland  again 
in  1399;  but,  though  he  was  at  the  head  of  an  army  of 
30,000  men.  he  was  unable  to  reduce  one  Irish  chieftain, 
who,  with  only  3000  troops,  eluded  him  among  the  bogs 
and  woods,  and  when  he  retreated,  harassed  him  inces- 
santly, and  with  dicudlul  effect.  At  length  Richard  was 
obliged  to  return  to  Englimd,  in  consequence  ol  the  at- 
tempts  made  upon  his  throne  by  Henry  Duke  of  Lan- 
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Henry  IV.  was  so  busily  occupied  in  laying  the  founda- 
tion of  his  newly  acquired  government,  th«t  he  paid  little 
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attention  lo  the  afl'airs  of  Iiclaiul;  and  the  conquest  of 
France  drew  olTthe  mind  of  his  son  from  the  same  object. 
The  English  sellienients,  which  were  always  in  a  feeble 
stale,  even  when  nurtured  by  attention  and  supplies  f^rom 
England,  sunk  into  still  greater  weakness  during  the  reigns 
of  these  monarchs :  the  Irish  chitftains  harassed  them  in- 
cessantly, and  the  English  lords,  constantly  jealous  of  one 
another,  and  engaged  in  quarrels,  were  neither  able  nor  dis- 
posed to  repel  the  attacks  of  the  Irish.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  English  settlements  must  have  been  utter- 
ly destroyed,  if  the  Irish  lords  had  acted  in  concert,  or  been 
faithful  to  one  uiiother;  but  each  followed  their  individual 
and  separate  interests,  and  on  receiving  revenues  from 
the  colonists,  protected  them  from  their  own  country- 
men. 

In  the  civil  wars  of  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster, 
the  English  in  Ireland  took  a  decided  part.  The  most 
powerful  families  were  the  Gcraldines  of  Desmond  and 
Kildare,  and  the  Butlers,  or  house  of  Ormond.  The  for- 
mer adhered  to  the  house  of  York,  and  the  latter  to  the 
house  of  Lancaster.  Soon  after  the  accession  of  Edward 
IV.  the  power,  influence,  and  pioperty  of  the  Butlers  were 
greatly  reduced  by  the  Irish  parliament,  while  the  Geral- 
dine  faction  increased  in  influence.  In  the  year  1463,  Tho- 
mas, wlio  was  the  head  of  this  faction,  was  appointed  lord 
deputy  ;  but  he  was  rash  and  ill  advised  enough  to  march 
into  Mcath  against  the  Irish  chieftains,  where  his  army  was 
defeated,  and  himself  made  prisoner;  but  afterwards  libe- 
rated, through  the  affection  and  gratitude  of  an  Irish  chief- 
tain. This  reverse,  however,  had  rendered  him  unpopu- 
lar at  the  English  court,  by  which  he  was  deprived  of  his 
government,  and  afterwards  beheaded,  on  the  plea  that  he 
iiad  contravened  the  statute  of  Kilkenny  against  forming 
connections  with  the  Irish.  The  Earl  of  Kildare  was  ac- 
cused at  the  same  time  of  the  same  crime,  but  escaping 
into  England,  he  not  only  obtained  his  pardon  from  the 
King,  but  also  the  appointment  of  lord  deputy. 

In  the  midst  of  these  events,  the  English  settlements 
were  still  feeble  and  ill  protected;  and  at  last,  in  1474,  a 
fraternity  of  arms  was  instituted  by  act  of  parliament.  This 
fraternity  was  composed  of  thirteen  of  the  most  powerful 
and  well  disposed  persons  in  that  district,  which  was  more 
immediately  and  completely  under  the  dominion  of  the 
English,  viz.  the  counties  of  Dublin,  Meath,  Louth,  and 
Kildare.  By  these  persons  was  to  be  elected  annually  a 
captain,  under  whose  command  were  placed  120  archers 
on  horseback,  and  40  other  horsemen,  beside  one  person 
to  attend  on  each.  Thus  a  force  of  2  13  men  (for  the  fra- 
ternity were  themselves  to  act  as  soldiers)  was  raised  ;  but 
it  is  evident,  that  this  small  force  was  inadequate  to  the  de- 
fence of  the  extensive  borders  of  the  Englisli  settlements, 
and  even  to  the  preservation  of  tranquillity  within  their  set- 
tlements. In  fact,  the  security  of  the  English  in  their  pos- 
sessions was  regularly  purchased  by  a  tribute  to  the  Irish 
chieftains,  v  The  pay  assigned  to  each  archer  raised  by  the 
fraternity  was  sixiience  per  day,  and  five  pence  to  each 
other  horseman  with  his  attendant.  The  sum  necessary 
for  this  purpose  was  supplied  by  taxes,  and,  though  to  a 
trifling  amount,  they  were  levied  with  great  difficulty.  The 
family  of  the  Butlers,  though  greatly  reduced  in  numbers 
and  in  power,  was  not  annihilated  ;  and  the  chief  surviving 
member,  by  his  address,  obtained  from  the  King  the  rever- 
sion of  the  act  of  attainder,  and  the  removal  of  the  Earl  of 
Kildare  from  the  office  of  lord  deputy.  For  some  years 
there  was  a  struggle  between  the  Geraldines  and  the  But- 
lers for  the  King's  favour.  At  last,  in  1478,  Gerald  Earl 
of  Kildare  was  appointed  deputy.  Scarcely,  however,  had 
he  obtained  this  office,  when  he  was  superseded  by  Lord 
Grey.     Against  this  appointment  be  remonstrated   with 


such  t fleet,  thai  he  was  reinstated  in  his  office,  the  duties 
of  which  he  i)crlbrmcd  with  great  prudence  and  address, 
till  some  years  alter  Hetiiy  VII.  ascended  the  throne  of 
England.  His  being  continued  deputy  by  this  monarch, 
who  must  have  been  prejudiced  against  him,  as  an  adhe- 
rent of  the  house  of  York,  may  partly  be  ascribed  to  Hen- 
ry's apprehension  of  disturbances  while  he  was  yet  unset- 
tled on  his  throne  ;  but  it  probably  also  arose,  in  part,  from 
his  sense  of  the  good  conduct  of  Kildare.  This  nobleman, 
however,  soon  afterwards  swerved  from  the  line  of  con- 
duct he  had  hitherto  pursued,  and  Henry's  suspicions  were 
excited  against  him,  and  his  Irish  subjects  in  general, 
among  whom  the  cause  of  the  house  of  York  had  always 
been  jiopular.  Their  attachment  lo  this  cause  they  open- 
ly maniiested,  by  the  encouragement  they  gave  to  Lam- 
bert Sinmel.  This  impostor  was  sent,  by  those  who  sup- 
ported him,  to  Ireland,  where  he  was  proclaimed  by  the 
lord  deputy  and  the  council  by  the  title  of  Edward  VI. 
Having  thus  comiwitted  themselves,  they  prepared  to  uji- 
liold  Ihc  cause  vviiich  they  had  espoused  ;  and  the  Yorkists 
in  England  gladly  co-operated  with  them  ;  besides  English 
troops,  2000  Germans  were  sent  by  the  Duchess  of  Ilur- 
gundy,  sister  to  Edward  I\^  into  Ireland,  in  ihe  hopes  that 
they  would  draw  Henry  into  that  country,  and  thus  leave 
England  open  to  the  operations  of  the  Yorkists.  But  not 
succeeding  in  this,  the  army  was  sent  over  to  England.  Be- 
fore their  arrival,  however,  the  imposture  of  Sinmel  had 
been  detected,  and  tlie  people  received  them  every  where 
rather  as  foes  than  as  allies  or  friends.  They  still,  how- 
ever, pushed  on,  and  as  Henry  was  also  advancing  against 
them  fiom  London,  the  hostile  armies  met  at  Stoke,  in  Not- 
tinghamshire, on  the  6lh  of  June,  1487.  The  battle  was 
long  and  obstinate,  but  at  length  terminated  in  the  com- 
plete victjiy  of  the  king.  Henry,  with  his  usual  prudence, 
which  always  with  him  was  superior  to  mere  feeling,  par- 
doned, with  scarcely  one  exception,  the  supporters  of  Sim- 
nel. 

The  state  of  Ireland,  at  this  periud,  presents  the  same 
picture  of  intrigue,  domestic  feuds,  and  poverty,  which  we 
so  frequently  have  had  occasion  to  exhibit  before.  Henry 
seems  to  have  been  fully  sensible,  that  territories  in  this 
state  could  be  no  source  of  power  or  revenue  lo  the  mo- 
narch, but  must  rather  tend  lo  weaken  and  distract  those 
parts  of  his  dominions  which  were  in  a  sounder  ami  quiet- 
er condition:  but  it  was  very  difficult,  in  the  first  place,  to 
detect  the  causes  of  this  slate  of  Ireland  ;  and  it  would  have 
been  still  more  diflicult,  had  the  causes  been  delected,  to 
have  removed  tliem  by  the  eiTeclual  application  of  ihc  pro- 
per remedy. 

After  much  inquiry  and  deliberation,  Sir  Edward  Poyn- 
ing  w;!s  ap;.'oiined  lord  deputy,  with  instructions  lo  pioljc 
the  evil  thoroughly,  and  to  direct  his  whole  thoughts  lo  its 
removal  ;  and,  in  order  that  his  measures  might  be  jiroper- 
ly  executed,  and  well  suppoiied,  he  was  attended  by  lOUO 
soldiers,  and  by  a  nutnberof  English,  who  were  qualified 
to  fill  the  offices  of  lord  Chancellor,  lord  Treasurer,  and 
judges  in  criminal  and  civil  causes.  His  administration  is 
particularly  remarkable  for  the  acts  passed  by  the  Irish 
parliament,  called  after  him  Poyning's  Acts. 

Some  of  these  acts  were  evidently  calculated  and  intend- 
ed to  repress  the  power  of  ihe  barons,  and  to  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  their  mutual  quarrels.  For  this  purpose 
they  were  forbidden  to  have  any  followers,  except  their 
household  officers  and  servants  ;  and  even  the  lords  of  the 
marches,  who  necessarily  had  a  large  retinue,  were  oblig- 
ed to  give  in  the  names  of  their  attendants.  In  order  that 
the  sheriflTs  should  execute  their  duties  with  effect  and  im- 
partiality, they  were  to  be  henceforward  appointed  by  the 
lord  treasurer.     None  but  those  of  English  birth  were  to 
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command  in  the  forts  and  other  strong  places.  These 
enactments  were  calculated  to  preserve  tranquillity  amoni; 
the  barons,  and,  if  possible,  to  insure  tlieir  fidelity;  but 
there  were  also  enactments,  the  object  of  which  wa")  to  re- 
lieve the  mass  of  the  people  from  the  oppressions  under 
which  they  laboured  ;  by  levying  the  taxes  in  a  more  equal 
manner,  and  by  protecling  tlie  people  from  the  exactions 
of  their  lords  and  the  military.  But  tlie  act,  which  is  more 
generally  and  particularly  known  by  the  name  of  Poynint^'s 
Act,  was  of  a  different  description  from  those  first  describ- 
ed ;  by  this  act,  it  was  provided  that  no  parliament  should 
be  held  in  Ireland,  without  previously  stating  to  the  king 
the  reasons  on  account  ol  which  it  was  to  be  summoned, 
and  the  laws  which  it  was  intended  to  enact.  Whatever 
might  have  been  the  necessity,  the  expediency,  or  the  be- 
nefit ot  such  an  act,  at  the  time  it  was  passed,  it  is  evident 
that  it  rendered  the  parliament  of  Ireland  a  mere  mockery, 
while  it  enabled  the  English  sovereign  to  enslave  and  tyran- 
nize over  the  Irish,  as  well  as  to  keep  them  back  in  civili- 
zation and  resources  by  means  of  their  own  parliament. 
Just  before  Poyning  returned  to  England,  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  crushing  the  power  of  the  Yorkists,  the  chief,  the 
Earl  of  Kildare,  having  imprudently  joined  the  adventurer 
Warheck  in  Munster,  and  on  his  defeat  having  been  taken 
prisoner.  Henry,  however,  had  penetration  enough  to  dis- 
cover, that  if.he  could  make  Kildare  his  friend,  no  man  was 
so  well  qualified  to  govern  Ireland  in  tranquillity;  and  as 
Kildare  seemed  equally  disposed  to  attach  himself  to  the 
king,  and  on  his  trial  repelled  the  charges  against  him  in 
a  satisfactoiy  manner,  the  king  appointed  him  governor  of 
Ireland. 

The  great  objects  which  Kildare  had  in  view  were,  the 
external  defence  and  the  internal  tranquillity  of  the  English 
■  settlements:  The  former  he  succeeded  in  effecting,  and, 
indeed,  rendered  these  settlements  more  secure  than  they 
had  been  for  a  very  long  period  ;  but  his  attempts  to  conci- 
liate the  Butlers  were  unsuccessful,  though  he  succeeded 
so  far  as  to  form  a  matrimonial  connection  with  that  fami- 
ly. Still  farther  to  increase  his  own  influence,  he  married 
his  daughter  to  the  Lord  of  Clanricard,  who  was  the  head 
of  a  large  number  of  those  English  who  had  assumed  the 
manners,  the  language,  and  the  dress  of  the  Irish  ;  but  this 
marriage  proved  unfortunate,  for  such  an  inveterate  quar- 
rel arose  between  the  earl  and  his  son-in-law,  that  open 
and  regular  hostilities  took  place  between  them  ;  each  par- 
ty strengthened  themselves  by  alliances,  so  that,  from  a 
petty  dispute,  it  increased  to  a  civil  war.  The  Irish  Prince 
of  Connaught,  the  O'Briens  of  Thomond,  and  in  general 
the  chieftains  of  Munster,  ranged  themselves  on  the  side 
of  the  Lord  of  Clanricard.  On  the  side  of  the  governor 
were  the  English  barons,  the  O'Neils,  and  sonte  other 
chieftains  of  the  nortiitrn  provinces.  The  hostile  armies 
met  at  Knocktow,  near  Galway,  on  the  19th  of  August, 
1504.  The  forces  of  Clanricard  vvere  much  superior  in 
respect  to  numbers  ;  but  in  discipline,  skill,  and  steadi- 
ness, they  were  far  inferior  ;  their  first  attack  was  very  im- 
petuous ;  but  that  being  received  with  coolness  and  firm- 
ness by  the  archers  in  the  governor's  army,  the  assailants 
gave  way,  and  in  the  confusion  with  which  they  fled,  up- 
wards of  2000  were  slain. 

Kildare  continued  governor  till  his  death  in  1513  :  at 
■  his  period  Henry  VIII.  was  on  the  English  throne;  and, 
occupied  with  various  schemes  of  vanity  and  ambition,  the 
affairs  of  the  English  settlements  in  Ireland  were  so  little 
attended  to,  that  on  the  death  of  Kildare  they  relapsed  into 
their  former  disorder  and  weakness,  and  would  probably 
have  become  much  worse,  had  not  Gerald,  the  son  of  Kil- 
dare, been  appointed  governor.  He  was,  however,  by  no 
means  equal  in  talent  to  his  father  ;  and  the  Butlers  resolv- 


ed to  seize  this  opportunity  of  ruining  the  Geraldines,  and 
recovering  their  former  power  and  influence.  At  the  head 
of  this  laniily  was  Peter  Butler,  who  had  married  a  Geral- 
dine  ;  but  this  woman,  so  far  from  feeling  any  family  attach- 
ment to  her  blood  relations,  stimulated  her  husband  against 
them.  Butler  succeeded  so  far  as  to  procure  the  removal 
of  Kildare  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  immediately  be- 
nefited himself  much  by  it,  for  Howard  Earl  of  Surrey  was 
appointed  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  in  the  year  1520. 
Howartl's  administration  lasted  two  years,  and  was  princi- 
pally occupicti  in  reducing  such  of  the  Irish  chieftains,  as 
irom  iheir  vicinity  and  hostile  disposition  were  most  formi- 
dable to  the  tranquillity  of  the  English  pale.  In  this  ob- 
ject, as  well  as  in  his  other  plans,  which  were  judicious  and 
prudent,  he  most  probably  would  have  compkiely  suc- 
ceeded, had  he  been  promptly  and  properly  supported  by 
his  sovereign  ;  but  this  not  being  the  case,  he  tequested 
to  be  recalled,  and  his  request  was  complied  with.  For  a 
short  time  Butler  now  engrossed  the  power  which  he  had 
long  coveted,  but  he  was  supplanted  by  Kildare,  who,  by 
his  powerful  family  connections  in  England,  and  by  his 
flattery  of  Henry,  was  reinstated  in  the  office  of  chief  go- 
vernor. Again  he  fell  under  the  displeasure  and  suspicion 
of  the  king,  and  was  deprived  of  his  situation,  because  he 
did  not  obey  the  commands  which  were  given  him,  to 
seize  the  person  of  the  Earl  of  Desmond,  who  had,  at  the 
instigation  uf  Francis  the  Fiist,  agreed  to  take  up  aims 
against  Henry.  This  fact  deserves  notice,  as  it  presents 
the  first  instance  of  that  policy  of  the  French,  which  has  so 
often  subsequently  led  them  to  rouse  the  Irish  against  the 
English.  Perhaps  in  no  respect  was  the  instability  of  Hen- 
ry more  conspicuous,  than  in  the  rapid  and  extreme  chan- 
ges which  he  effected  in  the  government  of  Ireland  ;  for, 
soon  after  Kildare  was  a  third  time  appointed  governor,  he 
Was  succeeded  by  Butler.  The  consequences  were  such 
as  might  have  been  anticipated  :  vacillating  councils,  im- 
becile proceedings  and  measvires,  and  an  increase  of  the 
family  hatred  which  had  so  long  existed  i)elwcen  the  Ge- 
raldines and  the  Butlers. 

At  length  Kildare,  who  was  then  governor,  being  order- 
ed to  repair  before  the  king  to  answer  the  charges  against 
him,  prepared  his  plans  before  his  departure,  for  open  re- 
bellion, and  committed  the  government  to  his  son  Thomas. 
This  young  man,  rash  and  violent  in  his  temper,  was  too 
well  disposed  to  second  the  views  and  schemes  of  his  fa- 
ther ;  and  a  rumour  being  spread  that  he  was  put  to  death 
by  Henry,  the  son  immediately  embarked  in  open  and 
avowed  rebellion.  His  movements  were  rapid  and  bold  ; 
he  first  marched  to  the  attack  of  Dublin,  but  he  was  un- 
equal to  the  reduction  of  this  city  ;  he  was  more  success- 
ful against  the  Butlers,  defeating  their  troops,  and  laying 
waste  their  country,  on  their  refusal  to  unite  with  him. 
Elated  with  his  success,  he  prevented  for  some  time  the 
landing  of  the  English  forces,  but  being  obliged  to  retreat, 
and  the  winter  setting  in,  he  spent  this  season  in  recruit- 
ing his  forces  in  the  west  of  Ireland. 

Tlie  next  year  witnessed  the  termination  of  this  rebel- 
lion ;  for  his  troops  were  so  disconcerted  and  alarmed  at 
the  reduction  of  the  castle  of  Maynooth,  that  they  cither 
descried  or  fled  in  confusion  on  the  approach  of  the  En- 
glish. Lord  Thomas  immediately  surrendered  himselfon 
promise  of  a  pardon,  which,  however,  was  not  performed, 
for  he  and  his  five  uncles  were  executed.  As  his  father 
had  previously  died,  only  one  of  the  Kildare  family  re- 
mained, a  brother  of  Thomas,  about  twelve  years  old,  who 
was  secretly  conveyed  into  the  Netherlands  out  of  the  reach 
of  Henry's  vengeance. 

Lord  Grey,  who  was  appointed  deputy,  met  with  few  diffi- 
culties or  obstacles  from  the  Irish  chieftains,  but  the  But- 
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lers  were  still  active  iti  intrigue,  and  it  was  clccmed  neces- 
sary 10  LCccpi  llicir  piolesscd  uU(  giance,  thoui^li  tlieir  ac- 
tions were  by  no  means  accoril..nt  witli  it.  It  was  not, 
however,  to  be  ex|)ected  Unit  the  Irisli  chieftains  would 
long  remain  tranqnil.  At  the  head  of  those  of  the  north 
was  O'Neil,  formidable  for  his  own  power,  and  for  the  in- 
fluence which  he  possessed.  Suddenly,  in  the  year  1539, 
lie  advanced  into  llic  ncijjhboiuhood  of  Dublin,  but,  on  the 
approach  of  the  Lord  Deputy's  forces,  he  retreated  with  bis 
booty  till  he  reached  the  borders  of  Mcath.  Here,  strong- 
ly posted,  with  a  river  on  his  front,  he  awaited  the  issue  of 
a  battle  at  Bellahoe.^^  Lord  Grey  immediately  crossed  aiid 
attacked  the  enemy,  who,  after  a  slight  resistance,  fied  in 
all  directions.  Grey,  however,  did  not  live  long  to  witness 
the  fruits  of  his  victory,  which  were  sufiicientiy  manifest- 
ed by  the  submission  of  the  chieftains,  even  after  his  death. 
So  complete  was  this  submission,  that  Henry,  in  1541,  re- 
ceived from  the  Irisli  parliament  the  title  of  king  of  Ire- 
land, instead  of  lord. 

To  reward  the  chieftains  for  their  submission,  and  to 
C'kecp  them  faithful,  O'Neil  was  created  Earl  of  Tyrone, 
O'Brien  E.ul  of  Thomond,  and  De  Burgo  Earl  of  Clan- 
ricard. 

At  this  period,  when,  after  many  unsuccessful  attempts, 
it  seemed  probable  that  Ii-eland  would  subside  into  a  state 
of  comparative  tranquillity  and  civilization,  a  new  source 
of  civil  warfare,  of  hatred  of  the  English,  and  of  devasta- 
tion arose.  We  allude  to  the  attempts  which  were  made 
to  convert  the  Irish  to  the  Protestant  religion,  and«the  stur- 
dy consistency  which  the  great  majority  of  the  Irish  dis- 
played in  adhering  to  the  old  religion.  The  means  that 
were  adopted  by  Henry  VIII.  and  his  son  Edward,  to  in- 
troduce the  Reformation,  were  extremely  injudicious  ;  and 
as  it  was  strenuously  opposed  by  the  primate,  it  made 
scarcely  any  progress,  when  the  accession  of  Mary  destroy- 
ed the  little  of  it  that  had  taken  root.  But  though  this 
queen,  on  account  of  her  religion,  was  a  favourite  with  the 
Irish,  yet  they  did  not  display  their  attachment  by  remain- 
ing perfectly  quiet  during  her  reign;  on  the  contrary,  such 
a  formidable  insurrection  tjroke  out  in  the  districts  of  Leix 
and  Ofally,  that,  when  it  was  quelled,  it  was  judged  neces- 
sary to  vest  them  in  the  house,  and  to  place  them  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  shcrifts  ;  the  name  of  Leix  was  changed  to 
that  of  Queen's  County,  and  of  Ofally  to  King's  County. 
The  same  parliament  which  passed  these  enactments  in 
1557,  passed  an  act  explanatory  ofPoyning's  law,  by  which 
it  was  declared  that  no  bill,  nor  even  the  heads  of  a  bill, 
should  be  framed  by  the  lends  or  commons  of  Ireland,  but 
only  by  the  viceroy  and  his  council,  or  by  the  king  and  his 
council ;  aRd  that  the  bill  thus  framed  was  to  be  passed  in- 
to a  law  by  the  Irish  parliament,  or  rejected  without  altera- 
tion or  debate. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Mary,  the  north  of 
Ireland  was  agitated  by  tlie  machinations  of  O'Neil,  and 
the  south  by  the  turbulence  of  O'Brien.  On  the  accession 
of  Elizabeth,  O'Neil  having  made  his  peace  through  the 
earl  of  Kildare,  repaired  to  London,  where  he  was  graci- 
ously received  by  the  queen.  His  submission,  however, 
was  short  and  insincere;  for  as  soon  as  lie  had  assembled 
his  forces,  he  appeared  openly  in  arms,  wliik-,  at  the  same 
time,  he  had  recourse  to  intrigue.  But  as  neither  availed 
him,  and  he  saw  himself  surrounded  by  ihe  royal  troops 
and  their  Irish  auxiliaries,  while  lie  was  deserted  by  a 
large  portion  of  his  army,  he  surrendered  himself  to  a  botiy 
of  Scotch  who  rid  landed  in  Ulster,  uy  whom  he  was  as- 
sassinated in  1567. 

The  disputes  between  the  Gcraldines  and  the  Butlers 
still  continued  ;  and,  in  an  atitempt  made  by  the  Earl  of  Des- 


mond to  seize  some  lands  of  the  latter,  he  was  surroundedr 
taken  prisoner,  and  sent  to  England;  from  which  he  was 
sent  back  to  Dublin.  His  party,  in  the  mean  time,  rose 
in  rebellion.  This  induced  him  to  attempt  his  escape, 
which  he  effected  ;  but  he  deemed  it  prudent  not  to  join 
the  rebels  at  first.  His  intentions,  however,  being  suspect- 
ed, he  was  attacked  as  an  enemy,  and  reduced  to  the  most 
abject  stale  of  misery,  so  that  at  length  he  implored,  as  an 
act  of  meicy,  that  he  might  be  sent  a  prisoner  to  London, 
but  in  vain.  Under  these  circumstannes,  hope  revived  in 
his  breast  at  the  intelligence  of  the  arrival  of  a  body  of 
Spanish  and  Italian  forces,  with  a  large  ([uantity  of  arms. 
This  hope  was  not  of  long  continuance,  for  the  foreigners 
were  defeated,  and  being  deemed  freebooters,  were  massa- 
cred by  the  command  of  the  lord  deputy.  The  Earl  oi 
Desmond  was  thus  compelled  to  hide  himself  in  the  most 
unsuspected  places  ;  but  even  here  he  was  not  sale,  for  he 
was  discovered  by  an  Irishman,  who  cut  oil'  his  head,  and 
brought  it  to  the  Earl  of  Ormond. 

Civil  wars  in  all  countries  are  carried  on  with  the  utmost 
violence  and  cruelty  ;  and  in  the  state  in  which  Ireland  was 
at  this  time,  this  civil  war,  or  rebellion,  as  it  is  generally 
styled,  was  rendered  horrible,  especially  in  Munster,  by 
every  species  of  cruelty,  the  features  and  effects  of  which 
were  heightened  by  famine. 

Elizabeth  at  length  directed  that  sagacity  and  policy  to 
the  affairs  of  Ireland,  which  she  had  too  long  withheld  from 
them  ;  and,  in  1584,  S;r  John  Perrot  was  appointed  lord  de- 
puty: for  the  high  and  arduous  duties  of  his  situation  he  was 
amply  qualified,  both  by  experience  and  by  talents  and  dis- 
position. His  plan  was  simple,  but  could  it  have  been  car- 
ried into  effect,  it  would  have  been  decisively  and  perma- 
nently advantageous.  He  first  visited  those  parts  of  the 
country  which  had  always  been  the  scene  of  the  most  vio- 
lent disturbances,  and  this  journey  having  convinced  him 
that  the  plan  which  he  meditated  was  well  calculated  to 
produce  the  effects  he  wished,  he  resolved,  without  loss  ofr 
time,  to  put  it  into  execution.  It  consisted  in  the  gradual 
introduction  of  the  English  law,  administered  with  imparti- 
ality and  steadiness,  into  all  parts  of  Ireland.  This  ought 
to  have  been  done  before,  but  it  had  not ;  and  Pecrot,  much 
to  his  chagrin  and  disappointment,  soon  found  that  the 
English  government  were  not  disposed  to  furnish  him  with 
the  means  of  doing  it  now.  Besides  this  source  of  disap- 
pointment, another  awaited  him,  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
parliament,  which  strenuously  set  themselves  against  him^'' 
solely  because  he  wished  to  act  according  to  law,  justice, 
and  sound  policy,  towards  the  native  Irish.  Perrot,  how- 
ever, still  persevered,  and  did  as  much  good  as  he  could 
with  his  limited  means,  and  under  the  prejudice  and  oppo- 
sition by  which  he  was  encountered.  To  these  sources  of 
disquiet  others  were  added,  for  disturbances  broke  out  in 
Connaught  and  Ulster;  but  such  was  the  influence  of  his  cha- 
racter, that,  before  his  departure,  the  suspected  Irish  chief- 
tains ebeyed  his  summons,  and  gave  hostages  lor  their  fi- 
delity ;  and  his  successor,  Fitzwilliam,  foutid  Ireland  tran- 
quil when  he  assumed  the  government. 

That  it  should  remain  so  was  a  matter  of  serious  mo- 
ment to  Elizabeth,  for  the  Spanish  armada  was  at  this  lime 
at  sea,  and  the  Irish,  it  might  justly  be  apprehended,  would 
rise  up  in  arms,  unless  prudently  managed,  if  the  Spaniards 
were  even  reported  to  have  succeeded  in  tiicir  object. 
These  considerations,  however,  did  not  weigh  with  Fitzwil- 
liam ;  on  the  contrary,  by  his  conduct  he  exasperated  even 
those  Irish  chieftains  who  were  well  disposed  to  the 
English. 

The  disaffected  chieftains  gladly  seized  the  opportunity 
which  this  mal-a^ninistration  presented,  of  forwarding  their 
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views.  At  the  head  of  tliem,  in  the  north,  was  liugli 
O'Ncil,  than  wlioni  few  pel  sons  were  better  (iualiried,al  once 
to  rouse  and  direct  tlie  Irish,  und  toofl'ei  usitijiJ^  ami  daugt-v 
ous  opposition  to  tlic  Eni^lish.  But  though  his  designs 
had  been  long  formed,  yet  he  contrived,  by  his  caution,  and 
apparent  devotion  to  the  Ent^lish  cause,  to  elude  their  sus- 
picions; and  when  they  wtre  raised,  to  remove  them,  more 
tlian  once,  before  circumstances  in  a  manner  forced  him  to 
undisguised  rebellion.  Before  this  event  took  place,  dis- 
turbances broke  out  in  Connaupjht,  headed  by  one  O'Don- 
nel,  a  Scotch  adventurer,  which  disiractc<l  the  attention, 
and  divided  the  forces  of  the  English.  O'Neil  carried  his 
dissimulation  so  far  us  even  to  attack  O'Donnel  ;  and  thouj;h 
he  relied  greatly  on  some  Spanish  forces  which  he  kucw 
were  to  be  sent  into  Ireland,  yet  he  also  sent  the  letter  an- 
nouncing the  promise  of  these  forces  from  the  Spanish 
king  to  the  Lord  Deputy  and  council.  But  while  he  was 
thus,  to  all  appearance,  acting  the  part  of  a  loyal  subject, 
he  was  exerting  all  ins  endeavours  to  render  his  rebellion, 
when  he  should  deem  it  prudent,  or  be  forced  to  engage  in 
it,  more  formidable  and  (general. 

As  his  character  and  scliemes  were  known,  though  the 
behaviour  of  the  English  government  towards  him  was  not 
so  decided  and  firm  as  it  ought  to  have  been  with  this  know- 
ledge, it  was  deemed  proper  to  send  a  new  deputy.  Tho- 
mas Lord  Burgh  was  appointed  to  this  situation.  His  ac- 
tions displayed  immediately  his  just  sense  of  the  state  of  Ire- 
land, and  of  the  real  views  of  O'Neil ;  without  loss  of  time, 
he  attacked  him  him  in  his  strong  camp  near  Armagh, 
drove  him  from  it,  and  afterwards  defeated  him  a  second 
time.  Unfortunately  De  Burgh  died  in  the  midst  of  his 
victories,  and  O'Neil  took  advantage  of  this  and  other  cir- 
cumstances, and  managed  with  so  much  adroitness,  as  to 
obtain  from  the  queen  a  pardon  under  the  great  seal. 

He  sought,  however,  only  a  breathing  time  ;  and  having, 
during  this,  recruited  his  forces,  he  again  took  up  arms. 
His  first  engagement  being  successful,  the  royal  army  be- 
ing routed,  and  the  fort  of  Blackwater  having  surrendered, 
nearly  the  whole  of  Ireland,  encouraged  by  these  events, 
burst  into  open  rebellion.  Elizabeth  was  at  last  alarmed  ; 
but,  unloitunately,  her  paitiality  for  Essex  induced  her  to 
send  him  over  as  lord  lieutenant.  But  he  was  not  equal  to 
his  situation;  so  that  while  the  royal  forces  in  different 
parts  were  defeated  by  the  rebels,  Essex  himself  was  so 
completely  deceived  by  O'Neil,  as  to  grant  him  a  truce  for 
six  weeks.  Soon  afterwards  Essex  left  Ireland,  and  O'Neil 
renewed  the  war,  having  called  in  the  powerful  aid  of  reli- 
gion to  extend  and  support  his  cause. 

Blunt,  Lord  Mountjoy,  was  next  appointed  to  cope  with 
O'Neil,  who  at  first  affected  to  despise  him  on  account  of 
his  character  for  literature  ;  but  Blunt  soon  convinced  him, 
that  sagacity  was  more  than  a  match  for  cunning  ;  and  by 
his  rapid  and  successful  movements  so  disconcerted  O'Neil, 
and  lowered  him  in  the  opinion  of  his  confederates,  that 
they  began  to  exhibit  symptoms  of  declining  zeal  and 
confidence. 

The  south  of  Ireland  was,  at  the  same  time,  the  scene  of 
nearly  equally  jud-icious  and  successful  measures,  adopted 
and  pursued  by  Sir  George  Carew,  who  commanded  the 
Queen's  forces  there.  Sensible  that  he  could  not  act  with 
any  prospect  of  success  against  the  united  Irish  chieftains, 
and  well  acquainted  with  their  jealousies  and  suspicions  of 
one  another,  he  turned  these  jealousies  and  suspicions  to 
his  own  advantage;  and  having  thus  disunited  the  enemy, 
he  carried  on  his  military  operations  with  vigour  and 
success. 

Hitherto  the  King  of  Spain  had  withheld  the  assistance 
■which  he  had  promised;  but,  at  length,  in  September  1601, 


about  6000  men  landed  at  Kinsale.  Against  these  Blunt 
marched,  and  blocked  them  up  in  that  town.  As  soon  as 
tl.o  lunJlny  of  tl,c-  Spaniards  w:).;  l;i,own  to  the  rebel  chiefs, 
O'Donnel  moved  to  join  them  from  Connauglit  and  Lein- 
sler,  and  O'Neil  from  the  north.  Thus  the  fate  of  Ireland 
seemed  to  be  brought  to  a  point  :  on  the  one  hand  were  the 
forces  of  the  Spaniards,  wliich  had  been  augmented  by 
2000  men,  and  the  armies  of  O'Donnel  and  O'Neil ;  on  the 
other  were  the  forces  of  the  Queen,  under  the  Deputy. 
O'Donnel,  with  the  Spaniards  that  had  last  landed,  and 
O'Xeil  with  his  troops,  took  up  such  a  position  as  to  cut 
off  the  Deputy's  forces  on  the  land  side,  while  by  sea  their 
supplies  were  very  irregular  and  insufficient.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  the  royal  army  was  gradually  reduced  in 
numbers  and  spirit,  and  must  have  fallen  before  the  continu- 
ed blockade  of  its  enemies  ;  but  they  were  divided  in  opin- 
ion, and  O'Neil  reluctantly  gave  way  to  the  opinion  of 
those  who  advised  an  attack.  As  soon  as  Blunt  saw  them 
advance,  he  also  left  his  entrenchments;  and  while  Carew, 
with  part  of  the  forces,  continued  the  siege,  he  himself,  with 
only  1200  infantry  and  400  cavalry,  resolved  to  meet  the 
enemy,  wlio  weic  very  far  superior  in  numbers.  On  this 
occasion,  the  advanl;ige  of  talent  over  mere  personal  bra- 
very was  evident.  The  Irish,  first  intimidated  by  the  bold- 
ness of  the  measure  adopted  by  Blunt,  and  afterwards  per- 
plexed by  his  judicious  disposition  of  his  forces,  displayed 
symptoms  of  indecision.  Of  these  Blunt  immediately  look 
advantage,  and  the  enemy  were  defeated  in  a  very  short 
time,  and  with  very  little  loss  on  the  part  of  Blunt. 
The  effects  of  this  victory  were  most  important :  Kinsale 
surrendered  ;  O'Neil  was  deserted  by  his  allies  and  troops, 
and  he  himself  submitted,  almost  at  the  very  moment  of 
the  Queen's  death.  Thus  Elizabeth  lived  just  long  enough 
to  effect  the  subjugation  of  Ireland,  a  measure  which  had 
been  attempted  in  vain  by  her  predecessors. 

In  the  reign  of  James  I.  there  were  some  disturbances  in 
Ireland,  partly  of  a  political  and  partly  of  a  religious  na- 
ture ;  but  they  were  so  uninteresting,  and  so  unimportant 
in  their  consequences,  that  we  shall  pass  them  by,  and  ad- 
vert only  to  such  measures  and  transactions  as  relate  to  the 
internal  policy  of  this  country.  Before  Blunt  left  Ireland, 
he  freed  the  Irish  peasantry  from  the  tyranny  of  their  chiefs, 
and  ordered  them  to  be  considered  and  treated  as  the  im- 
mediate vassals  of  the  crown.  His  successors  seem  to 
have  been  animated  with  the  same  spirit  of  concilia- 
tion, and  to  have  imbibed  his  views  ;  and,  fortunately,  James 
either  approved,  or  at  least  did  not  oppose  their  measures: 
circuit  judges  were  appointed  ;  the  law  was  administered 
with  impartiality  ;  the  right  to  landed  property  was  render-  ^ 
ed  more  secure,  and  more  conformable  to  justice;  such  ' 
lands  as  were  held  under  the  great  lords  had  a  fixed  rent 
put  uponilicm  ;  and",  in  the  distribution  of  lands,  proper  at- 
tention was  piiJ  to  the  support  of  the  church.  Free  schools 
were  endowed  in  the  principal  towns,  and  the  university  of 
Dublin  received  large  grants  of  lands. 

The  English  government  next  turned  its  attention  to 
the  colonization  of  the  immense  possessions  which  were 
forfeited  ;  nearly  800,000  acres  were  in  this  predicament 
in  the  north  of  Ireland  ;  and  these  it  was  resolved  to  settle 
with  such  people,  and  in  such  a  manner,  as  might  render 
the  colonization  beneficial  botli  to  the  settlers  themselves 
and  to  the  Irish.  As  this  desire  was  sincere,  and  as  the 
plan  was  thoroughly  digested  by  able  and  impartial  men, 
the  object  was  accomplished  in  a  much  greater  degree 
than  might  have  been  anticipated. 

In  1613,  the  first  national  parliament  was  held  in  Ire- 
land.    Their  first  proceedings  were  tumultuous ;  but  af- 
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terwards  they  conducted  themselves  with  more  decorum, 
and  iheir  acts  were  wise  and  beneficial.  O'Ncil,  who  had 
again  embarked  in  ttpa'snnable  detigns,  but  Q('toi«nitl3 
fltd  10  the  continent — the  Earl  of  TyrcoiincI,  who  had  join- 
ed him and  O'Doijhtrty,  who    had  been  conccrni;d  in  an 

insurrection,  were  attainted  ;  amnesty  and  pardon  were 
granted  to  all  others.  The  measures  of  the  king  to  abolish 
the  distinctions  between  the  English  by  birth,  and  the  Eng- 
lish by  blood,  and  to  place  the  native  Irish  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  law,  were  approved  by  the  legislature  ;  and 
the  session  was  closed  by  a  bill  of  subsidy. 

Notwithstanding  these  judicious  measures,  and  the  ap- 
pai-ent  tranquiiliiy  of  Ireland,  there  still  existed  serious 
causes  of  disafTection  ;  but  these  had  now  assumed  a  re- 
ligious character.  The  Reformation  had  made  little  pro- 
gress— the  great  portion  of  the  nobility,  and  nearly  all  the 
lower  orders,  were  still  attached  to  the  Catholic  religion  ; 
and  as  ihcy  were  cut  ofi"  from  the  possession  of  offices  by 
their  refusal  to  lake  the  oath  of  supremacy,  there  were 
thus  implanted  in  them  two  weighty  reasons  of  discon- 
tent  dinVrence  of  religion,  and  the  disabilities  which  this 

occasioned.  But,  as  tluy  were  sensible  of  their  own  num- 
bers and  power,  they  openly  uigcd  tlu-ir  claims  and  wishes, 
and  opposed  the  mcasun-s  of  the  Protestants.  Fiom  this 
source  had  arisen  the  tumultuous  proceedings  of  the  par- 
liatnent  when  it  first  opened  ;  and  the  disposition  display- 
ed by  the  rccusalrts  (us  they  were  called)  to  make  demands 
in  religious  matters,  caused  its  unexpected  dissolution. 
The  pope  naturally  a|ipi-oved  and  supported  the  measures 
of  the  recusants;  and,  in  order  that  they  might  hold  to- 
gether, and  act  with  decision,  he  appointed  a  regular 
hierarchy  throughout  the  kingdom,  all  the  menrbers  of 
which  met  with  as  much  respect  and  obedience  us  they 
had  received  when  the  Catholic  was  the  established  re- 
ligion. 

Such  was  the  state  of  Ireland  when  Charles  I.  ascended 
the  throne.  In  1633,  that  monarch  appointed  Wentworth 
lord-lieutenant.  He  entered  upon  his  oflice  with  notions 
that  were  by  no  means  calculated  to  render  him  popular, 
or  to  benefit  Ireland  ;  for  he  carried  his  ideas  of  the  right 
of  conquest  to  the  utmost  extreme;  and  acted  on  these 
ideas,  both  in  his  general  administration  of  the  country, 
and  in  his  treatment  of  individuals.  He  seems,  however, 
in  some  respects  to  have  benefited  Ireland  ;  for  though  he 
discourageu  the  woollen  manul'actuie,  because  it  might 
injure  that  manufacture  in  England,  yet  he  gave  his  coun- 
tenance to  the  establishment  of  a  linen  manufacture  in 
Ulster.  In  1640,  Wentworth  left  Ii-eland,  to  assist  his 
royal  master  in  the  difliculties  and  troubles  in  which  he 
*'  was  involved,  having  previously,  as  he  thought,  proved  and 
secured  the  loyalty  of  the  liish  parliament.  As  soon,  how- 
ever, as  they  found  that  Charles  was  involved  in  a  war  with 
Scotland,  and  that  the  English  parliament  were  rising  in 
their  demands  from  him,  they  forgot  their  piotestations 
and  promises,  and  directed  a  remonstrance  to  be  sent  to 
'he  king  rcgaiding  the  grievances  they  had  suffered  from 
Wentworth.  This  remonstrance,  instead  of  being  pre- 
sented to  his  majesty,  was  communicated  to  the  English 
House  of  Commons,  who  iraturally  fomented  and  encoiirag- 
cd  the  discontents  of  the  Irish.  The  king,  under  these 
circumstances,  was  obliged  to  yield,  aird  to  agree  that 
most  of  tire  grievances  complained  of  should  be  removed. 
This  concession  only  stimulated  to  fresh  demands;  and, 
to  render  these  demands  more  imperative,  the  recusants 
and  puritans,  who  formed  the  majority  of  the  parliament, 
united. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  Irish  chieftains  were  in- 
active during  this  state  of  things  ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
used  their  utmost  endeavours  to  persuade  the  people,  that 


the  moment  was  arrived  when  they  might  shake  off  the 
English  yoke.  The  most  active  and  enterprising  person 
uii  tills  occasion  was  Roger  Mooie  :  He  was  descended 
from  a  family  once  powerful,  but  now  redrtced,  in  the 
Queen's  county  ;  and  though  not  of  native  Irish  descent, 
yet  he  contrived  to  ingratiate  iiimself  so  thoroughly  with 
the  native  Irish,  that  he  was  the  subject  of  their  most  po- 
pular songs.  His  address  was  insinuating — his  manners, 
when  he  chose,  and  deenred  it  itecessai'y  or  politic,  highly 
polished — aird  his  judgment  cool  and  penetrating.  VVitii 
him  were  associated  several  men,  greatly  his  inferiors  in 
every  respect,  hut  whom  he  well  knew  how  to  employ  as 
useful  instrttmeiits  fur  his  purposes. 

The  levying  of  troops  for  the  Spanish  service  had  been 
very  injudiciously  permitted  in  Ireland  :  These  troops 
were  kept  in  the  country  by  the  contrivance  of  Moore  and 
his  associates,  who  also  increased  their  numbers.  Upon 
these  Moore  mainly  depended  for  setting  the  rebellion  in 
motion  ;  and  he  trusted  that  his  measures  were  so  well 
taken,  that,  when  once  set  in  motion,  it  would  spread 
rapidly  over  the  whole  kingdom.  Their  first  ol)ject  was 
the  seizure  of  Dublin  castle;  and,  for  this  purpose,  on  the 
22d  of  October  1641,  he  and  his  associates  assembled  in 
the  capital,  with  an  intention  the  next  day  to  attempt  the 
seizure  ;  but  on  the  previous  evening  the  plot  was  dis- 
covered to  the  lords  justices.  This  part  of  the  scheme  of 
iMoorc  was  of  course  frustrated  ;  but  his  associates  in 
Ulster  rose  in  such  strength,  and  so  simultaneously,  that 
in  the  course  of  u  very  few  days  they  were  in  possession 
of  nearly  the  whole  of  this  part  of  Ireland.  The  Pro- 
testairts,  alarmed,  and  completely  taken  by  surprise,  Bed 
to  their  strong  jdaces.  As  soon,  however,  as  they  had 
digested  their  plans,  and  recovered  from  their  alarm,  they 
marched  out  against  the  insurgents,  whom  they  defeated 
and  checked  in  many  parts.  This  served  only  to  enrage 
them,  and  the  hostilities  they  carried  on  soon  began  to 
assume  all  the  horrors  of  civil  war,  such  as  it  is  always 
waged  whore  religious  bigotry  sharpens  the  edge  of  poli- 
tical hatred,  and  where  they  both  act  on  savage  and  bar- 
barous dispositions.  The  most  cruel  and  unheard  of  mas- 
sacres wei'e  committed  by  the  rebels  ;  nor  was  the  conduct 
of  their  opponents  unstained  by  acts  nearly  as  atrocious. 

Charles  was  totally  unable  to  subdue  the  insurrection, 
and  the  English  pailiament  did  not  deem  it  politic  imme- 
diately to  qtiell  it.  Hitherto  the  Catholics  of  the  pale  had 
refused  to  join  the  insurgents ;  but,  being  left  unpro- 
tected, and  thus  exposed  to  their  ravages  and  contribu- 
tions, they  wavered  in  their  allegiance,  and  were  at  length 
decided  in  their  resolution  to  join  them,  in  consequence  of 
a  victory  they  obtained  over  the  royal  forces  near  Drog- 
heda.  Had  the  administration  of  Ireland,  at  this  period, 
been  conducted  by  men  sincere  in  their  attachment  to 
government,  and  of  moderate  capacity  and  activity,  the  re- 
bellion might  have  been  quelled,  even  after  it  had  spread 
thus  far,  and  taken  such  deep  root  ;  but  neither  the  civil 
nor  the  militni'y  measures  of  the  lords  justices  were  of 
such  a  nature  as  the  exigencies  of  the  limes  required. 
The  force  which  they  possessed  was  weakened,  and  ren- 
dered of  little  effect,  by  petty  and  insulated  attacks  on  the 
subordinate  and  distant  forces  of  the  rebels,  instead  of  be- 
ing brought  to  bear,  in  one  body,  on  their  mosl  vulnerable 
points.  The  soldiers  were  thus  harassed  and  dispirited, 
while  Moore  and  his  associates  gained  strength  and  spirits 
daily.  Even  Dublin  was  threatened  by  them  ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  they  might  have  taken  it,  if  they  had  not  de- 
layed their  march,  and  laid  siege  to  Drogheda.  Against 
this  place  they  were  unsuccessful,  in  consequence  of  the 
approach  of  Ormond,  who  would  have  prosecuted  his  suc- 
cess had  he  been  allowed  by  the  lords  justices. 
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As  soon  as  the  Catholics  of  the  pale  received  intelli- 
gence of  the  success  of  Ormoiul,  they  offeieci  to  desert  the 
cause  of  the  rebels,  which  they  had  reluctantly  joined,  and 
to  which  they  had  never  been  sincerely  attached  ;  but  they 
Mere  not  received  by  the  lords  justices  as  sincere  in  their 
■wislies.  On  the  contrary,  they  were  prosecuted  with  the 
utmost  violence,  it  is  supposed  wiih  a  view  to  render  the 
forfeiture  of  lands  more  extensive  ;  and  in  this  plan  they 
were  encouraged  by  the  English  House  of  Commons,  who 
looked  forward  to  the  sale  of  the  forfeited  lands,  as  the 
means  of  enabling  them  to  prosecute  the  war  against  the 
king.  Thus  diiven  to  despair,  the  Catholics  of  the  pale 
were  forced  to  violent  measuies;  and,  having  formed  an 
army  of  8000  foot,  and  some  troops  of  horse,  tliey  attacked 
Ormond  near  Kilrush ;  but  though  superior,  they  were 
not  able  to  make  any  impression  on  his  better  disciplin- 
ed troops,  and  the  contest  ended  in  their  precipitate  re- 
treat. 

This  defeat  saved  the  city  of  Cork,  which  had  been 
besieged  by  the  insurgents  of  Munster  ;  for,  during  the  dis- 
may which  it  occasioned,  being  attacked  by  the  garrison, 
they  also  were  routed.  The  consequences  of  these  defeats 
of  the  rebels,  however,  were  not  nearly  so  advantageous  as 
they  might  have  been,  if  the  royal  armies  had  been  properly 
supported.  The  rebels  also,  about  this  period,  were  still 
further  excited  against  the  English  by  the  fanaticism  of 
Hugh  Peters,  who  accompanied  Lord  Forbes,  a  general 
appointed  by  the  parliament. 

The  English  House  of  Commons  at  last  became  sen- 
sible of  the  necessity  of  taking  vigorous  measures  for  the 
reduction  of  the  rebels  ;  and  accordingly  they  concluded 
a  treaty  with  the  Scotch  parliament,  by  which  the  latter 
agreed  to  send  10,000  men  into  Ulster  ;  but  these  troops 
were  more  active  in  plundering  the  country,  and  exporting 
the  cattle  to  Scotland,  than  in  pursuing  the  rebels.  The 
Engli:=h  forces,  therefore,  in  this  part  of  Ireland,  were  ob- 
liged to  trust  entirely  to  their  own  unassisted  efl'orts,  the 
first  success  of  which  seemed  to  open  up  the  prospect  of 
more  permanent  and  decisive  advantages,  when  the  arrival 
of  Owen  O'Neil  from  Dunkirk,  with  100  officers,  and  a 
laigc  supply  of  arms  and  anmiunition,  directed  their  at- 
tention to  the  necessity  of  checking  him.  In  this  enter- 
prise they  were  again  disappointed,  in  not  being  assisted 
by  the  Scotch,  though  the  Edrl  ol  Lcven,  their  commander, 
was  now  at  the  head  of  20,000  fool  and  1000  cavalry;  but, 
instead  of  acting,  he  contented  himself  with  sending  a 
message  to  O'Neil,  and  soon  afterwards  embarked  for  Scot- 
land. 

This  inactivity  on  the  part  of  their  opponents,  joined  to 
the  arrival  of  supplies  from  France,  gave  great  confidence 
to  the  rebels,  who  now  prepared  to  give  consistency  and 
colour  to  their  proceedings,  by  the  holding  of  a  national 
convention.  This  accordingly  met  at  Kilkenny,  in  Octo- 
ber 1642.  It  consisted  of  the  CcUholic  lords  and  clergy, 
besides  deputies  from  the  counties  and  towns  in  each  pro- 
vince. By  them  were  chosen  24  persons,  wiio  were  styled 
the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Confederate  Catholics  of  Ire- 
land. To  this  council  the  conduct  of  the  war,  and  the 
choice  and  command  of  all  officers,  civil  and  military,  were 
committed. 

The  convention  professed  themselves  faithful  to  the 
king,  but  they  denied  the  authority  of  his  Irish  govern- 
ment. The  rights  of  the  Catholic  church  were  to  be  sup- 
ported ;  and  the  law  of  England,  so  far  as  it  did  not  con- 
travene those  rights,  was,  in  conjunction  with  the  statutes 
of  Ireland,  to  form  the  guide  of  their  public  conduct.  Gene- 
rals were  immediately  appointed  for  the  conduct  of  the  war; 
but  among  these  were  not  included  Moore,  or  the  other 
•original  leaders  of  the  insurrection. 


Oppose.l  to  this  union  of  the  Catholics,  the  loyal  party, 
as  they  were  styled,  would  have  been  weak,  even  if  they 
had  not  been  divided  ;  but,  in  consequence  cf  the  contests 
between  the  king  and  his  parliament,  they  were  split  into 
two  parties.  The  lords  justices,  and  those  whom  they  in- 
fluenced, adhered  to  the  cause  of  the  parliament  ;  whereas 
Ormond,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  army,  were  royalists. 
These  hoped  that  the  insurgents  might  be  induced  to  co- 
operate with  them  ;  and  they  were,  indeed,  so  disposed.; 
but  the  lords  justices  had  hiterto  prevented  their  petition 
from  reaching  the  king.  Ormond  at  last  interfered;  their 
petition  was  laid  before  the  king,  and  a  commission  was 
appointed  to  confer  with  the  principal  insurgents,  and 
transmit  their  proposals.  Charles  was  urged  to  this  step, 
from  the  hope,  that  if  he  could  gain  them  over,  he  might 
draw  a  large  force  from  Ireland  in  support  of  his  cause  ; 
while  the  parliament,  on  the  other  hand,  were  as  anxious 
to  prolong  the  disturbed  state  of  that  country.  To  effect 
this  object  any  longer  by  intrigue,  the  lords  justices  now 
found  would  be  impossible  ;  they  therefore  agreed  to  per- 
mit Ormond  (who,  while  the  negocialion  with  the  insur- 
gents was  pending,  deemed  it  proper  still  to  act  against 
them,)  to  attempt  the  reduction  of  Ross  and  Wexford,  af- 
ter having  in  vain  endeavoured  to  place  one  of  their  own 
party  at  the  head  of  his  army.  Ormond  immediately  laid 
siege  to  Ross,  hut  was  lepulsed  in  an  assault ;  and  the 
supplies  of  provisions  which  the  justices  had  promised  not 
arriving,  he  was  compelled  to  raise  it.  He  was  now  in  a 
perilous  situation,  and,  had  the  enemy  kept  possession  of 
a  defile  in  whicii  they  were  posted,  his  ruin  would  have 
been  certain  and  complete  ;  but  they  left  it,  and  Ormond, 
attacking  them  with  impetuosity,  defeated  them,  and  effect- 
ed his  escape.  His  victory  would  have  been  more  com- 
plete, if  he  had  not  been  abandoned  by  the  English  cavalry 
under  Lord  Lisle. 

After  much  delay  and  many  difficulties,  the  negocialion 
with  the  insurgents  was  brought  to  a  favourable  issue.  On 
the  15th  of  September  a  treaty  was  signed,  by  which  the 
confederates  stipulated  for  the  payment  of  30,000/.  to  the 
king,  partly  in  money  and  partly  in  provisions.  Iinme- 
diately  on  ihe  conclusion  of  this  treaty,  upwards  of  2000  of 
OriTiond's  soldiers  were  sent  lo  England  to  assist  the  king  ; 
but  the  confederates,  though  they  had  professed  their  at- 
tachment to  liim,  sent  him  no  assistance. 

At  this  peiiod  Ireland  was  in  a  very  unsettled  and  divid- 
ed state  ;  the  confederates  attended  moi  e  to  their  own  plans 
and  interests  than  to  those  of  the  king,  by  whom  Ormond 
had  been  appointed  loid  lieutenant.  In  the  north,  the  par- 
tizuns  of  the  parliament  were  most  numerous;  and  >Iun- 
roe,  who  commanded  thcie,  received  a  commission  under 
the  seal  of  the  parliament,  by  which  he  was  constituted 
conmiander  of  all  the  forces  in  Ulster,  both  Scotch  and 
English,  and  oidercd  to  cany  on  the  war  ai;;iinst  all  those 
who  refused  to  subscribe  the  solenm  league  and  covenant. 
Immediately  on  the  receipt  of  this  commission,  he  surpris- 
ed Belfast,  and  endeavoured,  though  without  success,  to 
take  Lisburne  also. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Lish  confederates  resolved  to  take 
advantage  of  the  misfortunes  of  the  king.  Accordingly, 
during  a  negocialion  at  Oxford,  they  proposed  ternns, 
which,  if  complied  with,  would  in  fact  have  put  an  end  to 
the  English  power  in  Ireland;  but  Charles,  though  now 
reduced  to  great  distress,  refused  to  accede  lo  ihcm.  The 
negocialion  was  protracted  till  the  year  1643,  when  two 
treaties  were  entered  into  ;  one  secret,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Earl  of  Glamorgan,  and  the  oiher  open,  under 
the  management  of  the  Earl  of  Ormond.  By  the  former, 
with  which  Ormond  was  not  acquainted,  the  royal  word  was 
engaged  by  Glamorgan  for  the  re-establishment  of  the 
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Catholic  religion  and  the  papal  authority ;  while,  by  the 
latter,  the  civil  and  political  demands  of  the  confederates 
were  settled.  The  general  assembly,  on  their  part,  pass- 
ed a  nsoluiion,  that  10,000  men  should  be  raised  for  the 
service  of  the  king.  Bui  these  conditions  were  nearly  ren- 
dered void,  by  the  arrival  and  inicrfcrence  of  the  Pope's 
Nuncio,  who  prolencd  against  the  treaty  of  (ilamorgan, 
because  it  did  not  go  far  enough  in  favour  of  tlie  Catholics, 
and  because  it  was  to  be  kept  secret :  and  he  prevailed  on 
that  nobleman  to  sign  additional  articles,  to  tlie  effect  that 
Catholic  bishops  should  sit  in  parliament  ;  that  only  a  Ca- 
tholic  should  be  appointed  lord  lieutenant;  and  that  the  su- 
preme council  should  continue  its  authority  till  the  whole 
treaty  was  complied  wiili. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  English  parliament  supplied  the 
Protestant  forces  in  Ulster  with  money  ;  and  one  of  their 
pirtizans  having  prevailed  on  them  to  advance  into  Con- 
naught,  tiicy  took  possession  of  Sligo.  To  retake  this  place 
the  Archbishop  of  Tuam  and  Sir  James  Dillon  marched 
by  order  of  the  confederates;  but  being  defeated  by  the 
parliamciitari:iiis,  in  the  archbishop's  baggage,  which  was 
taken,  was  found  a  copy  of  Glamorgan's  original  treaty 
with  the  confederates,  and  al^o  of  his  commission  and  of 
his  oath.  These  p.ipers  being  sent  to  the  English  parlia- 
ment, were  immediately  published,  and  injured  the  cause 
of  the  king  very  much  in  the  minds  of  all  those  who  had 
liithcrto  supported  him,  in  the  belief  that  he  was  not  dis- 
posed to  restore  tjie  C  ilholtc  religion.  The  ministers  of 
Chafles,  in  order  to  wipe  ofl' this' impression,  arrested  Gla- 
morgan, who  confessed  that  he  had  acted  without  particu- 
lar instructions,  and  solely  on  his  own  judgment,  in  order 
to  benefit  the  king.  It  is  ditlicult  to  ascertain  the  truth 
respecting  this  transaction  ;  the  probability  is,  that  Glamor- 
gan acted  rather  on  his  idea  of  what  the  king  would  accede 
to,  and  what  would  be  advantageous  to  him,  than  on  any 
express  orders  or  directions. 

As,  however,  Glamorgan  was  arrested  for  hisjiart  in  the 
treaty,  the  confederates  were  alarmed  and  indignant ;  but 
at  length  were  pet  suadcd  to  renew  the  ncgociation  ;  and  on 
the  28th  of  May  1646,  it  was  brought  to  an  amicable  ter- 
mination. On  the  part  of  the  king,  he  bound  himself  to 
grant  toleration  to  the  Catholics,  and  the  confederates  on 
their  part  engaged  to  transport  6000  well  appointed  infan- 
try, and  if  they  were  not  sent  at  the  time  specified,  the  trea- 
ty was  to  be  void.  IJutlhe  aid  thus  at  last  obtained  came 
loo  late  ;  the  affairs  of  the  king  were  irretrievably  ruined. 
Finding  that  it  would  be  useless  to  send  the  forces  into 
England,  it  became  a  matter  of  deliberation  in  what  man- 
ner, and  in  what  part,  they  should  be  employed  in  Ireland  ; 
butOrmond  refused  to  act  till  his  treaty  should  be  publish- 
ed, and  that  with  Glamorgan  cancelled.  This  was  accord- 
ingly done  ;  hut  it  soon  appeared  that  the  peace  which  this 
treaty  concluded  was  acceptable  to  neither  of  the  parties 
who  were  most  interested  in  it,  and  on  whose  good  will  to 
it,  it  depended  maiidy  for  its  efficacy.  The  Covenanters  in 
the  north,  and  the  Parliamentarians  in  the  south  of  Ireland, 
were  deterinined,  if  possible,  to  root  out  popery  ;  and  the 
most  numerous  party,  as  well  as  the  most  active  and  pow- 
erful of  the  Catholics,  were  as  deterinined  to  use  all  their 
efforts  to  extirpate  heresy.  To  thes^;  the  pope's  Nuncio 
attached  himself;  and  Owen  O'Xeil  was  appointed  by  him 
the  commander  of  what  were  called  the  Nuncio's  soldiers: 
these  consisted  of  a  desperate  banditti ;  and  this  circum- 
stance, as  well  as  the  extravagant  views  of  the  Nuncio, 
alarmed  the  more  considerate  of  the  confederates,  and  they 
actually  commanded  an  armed  opposition  against  the  troops 
of  O'Xeil,  on  account  of  the  irregularities  which  they  cotij- 
miited  in  Leinster. 

As  soon  ae  O'JSeil  had  collected  about  5000  infantry,  and 


500  horse,  he  advanced  towards  Armagh,  and  was  followed 
by  Munroe,  at  the  head  of  the  Scotch  forces.  A  battle  took 
place  between  them,  at  a  place  called  Benburb,  a  shoit  dis- 
tance from  this  town,  which  ended  in  the  defeat  of  Mun- 
roe, with  the  loss  of  3000  men,  his  artillery,  and  most  of 
his  baggage.  O'Neil's  forces  now  rapidly  increased,  and 
at  the  head  of  10,000  men,  he  was  preparing  to  reduce  Ul- 
ster, when  he  was  recalled  by  the  Nuncio,  in  order  to  op- 
pose the  peace. 

The  Nuncio,  supported  by  a  victorious  ariny,  was  now 
more  violent  than  cvet  in  his  opposition  to  the  peace,  as 
well  as  more  haughty  in  his  declarations  of  the  pope's  au- 
thority. Ormond  was  now  seriously  alarmed  and  perplex- 
ed ;  his  treaty  was  slighte<l  by  all  parties:  the  Nuncio  and 
O'Neil  openly  opposed  it ;  the  other  forces  of  the  confede- 
rates under  Preslon  had  disbanded  themselves  for  want  of 
pay,  and  part  of  them  had  gone  over  to  the  clergy  :  on  the 
other  hand,  the  troops  of  the  Parliament  were  still  continu- 
ing their  hostile  operations.  Under  these  difficult  circum- 
stances, Ormond  put  himself  at  the  head  of  2000  troops,  for 
the  purpose  of  sujiporting  the  authority  of  the  supreme 
council,  and  enforcing  the  treaty  ;  but  his  force  was  in- 
adequate, especially  after  the  Nuncio  had  gained  over- 
Preslon, and  Ormond  was  obliged  to  seek  safely  in  the  ca- 
pital. 

The  united  troops  of  Preston  and  O'Neil  lost  no  time  in 
advancing  against  Dublin,  which  was  immediately  besieg- 
ed. As  Ornioiul  could  not  expect  to  defend  it  long,  he 
was  obliged  to  submit  either  lo  the  English  parliament,  or 
to  the  Irish  generals.  He  preferred  the  former  alterna- 
tive ;  his  overtures  were  accepted  ;  and  2500  men  were  or- 
dered to  match  to  the  immediate  relief  of  the  city.  In  the 
mean  time  disputes  had  arisen  between  O'Neil  and  Pres- 
ton, which  probably  would  have  produced  a  separation.  Hi 
not  mutual  hostilities,  had  not  the  intelligence  of  the  ad- 
vance of  the  parliamentarian  forces  arrived.  In  conse- 
quence, however,  of  some  difference  between  their  leader 
and  Ormond,  they  refused  to  act,  and  were  sent  back  to 
Ulster.  Ormond  was  now  obliged  reluctantly  to  give  his 
sanction  to  the  attempt  which  had  been  previously  made  to 
separate  Preston  from  O'Neil ;  but  his  suspicions  with  re- 
gard to  the  former  being  soon  confirmed,  he  saw  himself 
again  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  submitting  lo  the  English 
parliament.  Accordingly,  on  the  29ih  of  June  1647,  a 
treaty  with  the  parliament  was  signed.  The  king's  garri- 
sons were  to  be  delivered  up  to  the  commissioners  of  par- 
liament, and  the  commissioners  on  their  part  promised  se- 
curity to  such  of  the  recusants  as  did  not  engage  in  rebel- 
lion ;  liberty  for  all  to  leave  Ireland  who  chose  to  accompa- 
ny Ormond;  and  the  repayment  of  a  large  sum  which  he 
had  expended  in  the  service  of  the  king. 

Immediately  on  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  Jones,  the 
parliamentarian  governor  of  Dublin,  marched  against  Pres- 
ton ;  at  first  he  was  unsui  cessful,  but  being  reinforced,  a 
desperate  battle  took  place  at  Dunganhili,  in  which  the  ar- 
my of  Preston  was  routed  with  dreadful  slaughter.  O'Neil 
was  immediately  called  to  the  defence  of  Leinster  by  the 
Nuncio  and  his  party,  who  rather  rejoiced  than  grieved  at 
the  defeat,  as  it  thus  rendered  O'Neil  of  more  conse- 
quence. 

In  Munsterthe  forces  of  the  parliament  were  command- 
ed by  Lord  Inchiqum,  and  the  Catholic  army  by  Lord 
Taafe.  The  latter  was  as  anxious  to  avoid  a  general  bat- 
tle as  the  former  was  to  draw  it  on,  and  for  this  purpose,  as 
well  as  lo  obtain  subsistence  to  his  troops,  he  reduced  the 
castle  of  Cahir,  and  thus  opened  to  himself  the  feitile 
plains  of  Tipperary  He  next  took  Cashel  by  storm. 
Taafe  was  soon  obliged  to  put  himself  in  motion,  and  to 
hazard  a  battle.     The  two  armies  met  at  a  place  called 
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Knockoness,  and  the  Catholics  were  defeated  with  great 
slaughter.  The  state  of  the  confederates,  at  least  of  the 
more  moderate  pari  of  them,  seemed  now  desperate  :  their 
two  principal  armies  under  Prcstdn  and  Taafe  had  been 
defeated,  and  it  might  be  apprehended,  that  as  soon  as 
spring  arrived,  the  army  of  the  parliament  would  follow  up 
their  success  to  the  complete  destruction  of  their  cause. 
Thus  situated,  a  new  attempt  was  made  to  treat  with  the 
King,  or  rather  with  (he  Queen  and  Prince  of  Wales,  who 
were  at  this  time  in  France,  while  the  Nuncio,  by  his  influ- 
ence, obtained  the  sending  at  the  same  time  a  deputation  to 
the  pope.  The  Queen  promised  to  send  a  person  in  a  short 
time  to  Ireland  ;  and  the  moderate  confederates  were  pri- 
vately assured  that  this  should  beOrmond. 

This  pleasing  intelligence  was  soon  followed  by  the  de- 
fection of  Inchiquin  from  the  Parliament ;  but  as  the  Nun- 
cio still  continued  opposed  to  all  moderate  measures,  the 
affairs  of  the  confederates  were  more  injured  by  him  than 
they  were  benefited  by  any  other  circumstance.  He  even 
influenced  O'Neil  so  far  as  to  induce  him  to  declare  war 
against  the  supreme  council,  and  to  his  army  all  who  were 
inimical  to  the  peace  and  to  the  English  flocked.  It  became 
therefore  necessary  to  proclaim  O'Neil  a  traitor,  which  was 
accordingly  done. 

In  1648,  Ormond  arrived:  his  first  object  was,  if  possi- 
ble, to  unite  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  royalists  ;  and  this 
object  was  rendered  more  attainable  by  two  events  ;  in  the 
first  place,  the  return  of  the  Nuncio's  commissioners  from 
Rome  without  supplies,  or  even  promises  of  assistance  ; 
and  secondly,  the  intelligence  that  the  Englisli  army  had 
demanded  the  death  of  the  King.  Peace,  therefore,  was 
concluded  on  nearly  the  same  terms  as  in  1646  ;  all  the  pe- 
nal statutes  against  the  Catholics  were  to  be  repealed,  and 
they  were  to  be  allowed  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  ; 
but  the  point  relative  to  the  establishment  of  the  Catholic 
religion  was  left  unsettled. 

The  intelligence  of  the  execution  of  Charles,  which  ar- 
rived soon  afterwards,  proved  that  this  treaty  could  be  of  no 
service  to  the  royal  cause  in  England,  by  enabling  Ormond 
to  send  Irish  forces  thither  ;  but  in  other  respects  this  event, 
by  the  indignation  which  it  excited,  was  beneficial  to  the 
royal  cause  in  Ireland.  Of  this  indignation,  Ormond  re- 
solved to  take  advantage  without  loss  of  time.  The  go- 
vernor of  Dublin  was,  however,  fiimly  attached  to  the  par- 
liament, and  Sir  Charles  Cootc,  who  occupied  Derry,  re- 
turned no  answer  to  Ormond's  offers.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  British  forces  in  Ulster  declared  for  the  royalists,  and 
blockaded  Coote.  Ormond  soon  found,  however,  that  he 
could  not  take  advantage  of  the  favourable  change  of  cir- 
cumstances, without  a  supply  of  money  to  support  his 
troops  ;  and  this  he  could  not  obtain  ;  the  confederate  Catho- 
lics could  not  raise  it,  and  Prince  Rupert,  who  had  come  to 
Ireland  for  the  express  purpose  of  aiding  Ormond,  not  only 
refused  to  supply  him  with  money,  but  even  embarrassed 
his  plans. 

Jones,  the  governor  of  Dublin,  a  man  of  penetration,  in- 
trigue, and  activity,  was  not,  in  the  mean  lime,  idle  ;  he 
even  endeavoured,  and  not  without  success,  to  delach 
O'Neil,  and  carried  his  intrigues  into  the  very  heart  of 
Preston's  army.  Ormond,  though  disappointed  in  many  of 
his  expectations,  was  convinced  that  if  he  was  inactive,  or 
discovered  his  disappointment,  he  would  injure  the  royal 
cause;  he  therefore  put  his  troops  in  motion,  and  being  sen- 
sible of  the  effect  wliich  would  be  produced  on  all  parties 
by  gaining  possession  of  the  capital,  he  took  advantage  of 
Jones  having  marched  to  some  distance  from  it,  and  laid 
siege  to  it.  He  had  some  expectation  that  on  his  approach, 
such  of  the  inhabitants  as  were  royalists  would  discover 
themselves,  and  raise  a  disturbance  in  the  city  ;    but  this 
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not  being  the  case,  he  deemed  it  prudent  to  encamp  at  Fin- 
glass,  two  miles  from  it.  While  there,  he  dispatched  In- 
chiquin to  Drogheda,  whither  Jones  had  sent  his  cavalry 
for  the  purpose  of  intercepting  the  supplies  of  the  besieg- 
ers. Inchiquin  on  this  occasion  being  anxious  to  shew  his 
sincerity  and  zeal  in  the  cause  to  which  he  had  come  over, 
exerted  all  his  talents  and  activity  ;  he  surprized  the  ca- 
valry of  Jones  ;  took  Drogheda  ;  defeated  some  parliamen- 
tary troops  which  were  conveying  ammunition  lo  O'Neil ; 
reduced  Dundalk,  and  then  returned  safely  to  Ormond. 

Ormond  now  pressed  the  siege  of  Dublin  with  hope's  of 
us  speedy  surrender  ;  but  these  hopes  were  utterly  dissi- 
pated by  the  arrival  from  England  of  a  reinforcement  to 
the  garrison  of  2000  infantry  and  600  cavalry,  and  the  intel- 
ligence that  Cromwell  was  about  lo  land  in  the  south  of 
Ireland.  Much  difference  of  opinion  existed  in  a  council 
of  war  summoned  on  this  occasion.  Inchiquin  was  sent 
into  the  south  with  part  of  the  forces  ;  but  in  what  manner 
lo  carry  on  the  siege  with  diminished  forces,  was  a  matter 
of  serious  con.sideration,  and  no  small  difliculty.  At  length 
it  was  resolved  to  seize  the  castle  of  Baggatrath,  by  which 
means  the  enemy's  cavalry  would  be  excluded  from  their 
only  pastures,  and  means  might  be  taken  to  stop  up  the 
port  of  Dublin. 

For  this  purpose  a  detachment  was  sent  off,  but  it  was 
led  astray  by  the  treachery  of  the  guide  ;  and  Ormond 
found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  hazarding  an  engage- 
ment. Before,  however,  he  had  commenced  the  attack, 
his  army  was  itself  suddenly  attacked,  and  thrown  into  ut- 
ter confusion,  by  Jones.  Eighteen  hundred  prisoners  were 
taken,  and  600  men  were  slain,  Ormond  himself  retiring  to 
Kilkenny  with  the  remains  of  his  army. 

As  some  counterbalance  to  this  misfortune  he  received 
overtures  from  O'Neil,  which  being  accepted,  and  that 
leader  having  joined  him  with  6000  foot  and  500  cavalry, 
Ormond  resolved  lo  make  another  attempt  against  the  capi- 
tal. Scarcely,  however,  had  he  formed  this  plan,  when  he 
learned  that  Cromwell  had  landed  in  Dublin,  with  8000  in- 
fantry, 4000  cavalry,  a  formidable  train  of  artillery,  and 
every  thing  else  necessary  to  carry  on  the  war  with  vigour, 
promptitude  and  effect.  The  first  effort  of  Cromwell  was 
the  reduction  of  Drogheda  ;  in  it  Ormond  placed  a  chosen 
garrison  of  upwards  of  2000  men,  commanded  by  a  Catho- 
lic, on  whose  bravery  and  skill  he  placed  the  utmost  confi- 
dence. As  it  was  the  grand  purpose  of  Cromwell  to  strike 
terror  into  his  opponents  by  the  boldness  and  rapidity  of  his 
operations,  he  issued  orders  lo  take  the  town  by  assault, 
and  though  ihe  garrison  resisted  with  the  most  determined 
bravery,  and  twice  repulsed  the  assailants,  yet  ihey  could 
not  stand  the  third  attack,  at  the  head  of  which  Cromwell 
placed  himself.  The  lown  was  taken  by  storm,  and  the 
garrison  and  Roman  Catholic  priests  found  in  it,  were  put 
to  the  sword.  Losing  no  lime  in  reaping  the  advantages  of 
success  and  of  the  dismay  which  it  had  created,  he  took 
Trim  and  Dundalk  without  opposition  ;  and  while  he  him- 
self marched  towards  the  south,  ihe  whole  of  the  north, 
except  the  castle  of  Carrickfergus,  submitted  to  his  au- 
thority. 

Cromwell  having  reduced  Wexford,  notwithstanding  Or- 
mond had  thrown  a  garrison  into  it,  pursued  that  general, 
who  had  retired  to  Ross,  and  afterwards  having  crossed  the 
Barrow,  compelled  him  lo  retreat  further  to  Kilkenny.  In- 
deed Ormond,  unless  reinforced,  was  ulUrly  incapable  of 
standing  against  Cromwtll  ;  and  the  only  source  from 
which  he  could  look  for  reinforcements  was  by  an  agreement 
with  O'Neil.  This  general  was  himself  dangerously  ill ; 
but  having  come  to  an  accommodation  with  Ormond,  he 
sent  his  army,  consisting  of  a  very  large  body  of  troops,  to 
join  him.  Ormond  immediately  resolved  to  give  battle  to 
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Cromwell,  but  Uic  laiier  had  proceeded  to  Watcilord, 
which  he  was  besieging.  Into  this  place  Ornwiid  threw 
reinforcemenls,  but  a  detachment  from  his  army  having  tail- 
ed in  their  attempt  to  reduce  Cariick  on  the  Suir,  he  did 
not  deem  it  prudent  to  altuck  Cromwell. 

J  laving  received  intelligence,  however,  from  the  inhabi- 
tants at  Waterford,  that  they  could  no  longer  hold  out,  he 
resolved,  at  all  hazards,  to  attempt  their  reliel  ;  and  he  sue 
tcedcd  in  throwing  in  a  second  reinforcement, and  in  oblig- 
ing Cromwell  to  raise  the  siege.  Had  he  been  supplied  by 
ihe  inhabiianls  with  boats,  and  thus  enabled  to  cross  the 
river,  lie  would  have  pursued  Cromwell  ;  but  not  only  were 
these  refused  him,  but  his  request  that  his  soldiers  should 
be  permitted  to  lodge  in  huts  under  the  walls  was  reject- 
ed ;  and  it  was  even  proposed  to  seize  his  person.  This 
extraordinary  display  of  ingratitude  arose  from  the  influ- 
ence of  some  bigotted  and  ignorant  priests  in  AVaterfoid, 
aided  and  fostered  by  the  Marcjuis  of  Antrim,  who  wished 
to  supplant  Orniond  in  the  chief  governorship. 

Cromwell,  on  his  retreat  from  Waterlord,  took  up  his 
winter  quarters  in  Munster;  the  principal  garrison  in  this 
province  having  declared  in  his  favour,  in  consequence  of 
the  insults  they  received  from  the  Catholics.  Ormond,  not 
supposing  that  his  opponent  would  leave  these  quarters  till 
the  spring,  had  dispersed  his  troops  in  various  places  ;  but 
as  soon  as  Cromwell  learned  this,  he  suddenly  advanced, 
in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  laid  seige  to  Kilkenny,  which 
most  probably  he  would  not  have  reduced,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  treachery  of  the  mayor  and  citizens.  His  next  object 
wasClenmell.  This  place  was  garrisoned  by  1200  troops 
under  Hugh  O'Neil  ;  and  such  was  their  intrepidity,  that  in 
his  first  assault  Cromwell  lost  2000  men.  This  obliged 
him  to  commence  a  blockade  ;  and  O'Neil,  after  a  siege  of 
two  months,  being  exhausted  of  his  provisions  and  ammu- 
nition, and  yet  unwilling  to  surrender,  contrived  to  with- 
draw his  troops,  with  which  he  arrived  safe  at  Waterford. 

In  consequence  of  the  Scotch  having  embraced  the  cause 
of  Charles  II.  Cromwell  judged  it  expedient  to  return  to 
England,  having  previously  placed  Ireton  in  the  command 
of  the  army  which  was  to  act  against  Ormond  and  the  Irish 
confederates.  But  there  was  now  little  to  do  ;  the  greater 
part  of  Ireland  was  subdued:  Cromwell  had  been  very  suc- 
cessful in  the  south,  and,  after  his  departure,  Carlow,  Wa- 
terford, and  other  places  of  importance,  were  surrendered. 
Limerick,  too  strong  to  be  taken  by  assault,  or  even  by  a 
regular  seige,  till  Ireton  was  reinforced,  was  blockaded.  In 
the  north,  Ooote  had  reduced  Carrickfergus.  To  the  junc- 
tion of  the  forces  of  this  general,  and  of  Ireton,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  subduing  the  western  counties,  there  was  now  no 
impediment,  and  for  this  purpose  they  both  marched  to- 
wards Athlone,  while  Ormond,  with  the  few  troops  he 
could  collect,  directed  his  march  to  the  Shannon,  to  prevent 
the  enomy  from  passing  that  river. 

The  cause  of  the  confederates,  bad  as  it  was  rendered 
by  the  success  of  Cromwell,  was  made  still  worse  by  their 
own  violence,  opposition  to  Ormond,  and  want  of  plans  and 
unanimity  among  themselves.  Ormond  and  the  royalists 
wished  merely  to  support  tlie  king's  cause  ;  many  of  the 
confederates  went  rather  farther  than  this  ;  and  the  Catho- 
lic clergy  made  no  scruple  in  avowing  that  they  still  in- 
dulged  the  idea  of  establishing  their  own  religion,  under 
the  protection  of  a  foreign  prince.  Even  the  inhabitants  of 
Limerick,  though  sensible  of  the  dangers  with  which  they 
were  threatened,  refused  to  admit  1800  men,  with  which 
Ormond  proposed  to  reinforce  the  garrison.  An  attempt 
was  indeed  made  to  arrange  matters  in  such  a  manner  that 
Ormond  might  act  with  effect  in  favour  of  the  royal  cause  ; 
but  these  attempts  having  been  rendered  of  no  avail  by  the 
intrigues  of  the  violent  Catholics,  Ormond,  unable  to  keep 


his  army  on  the  Shannon,  destitute  as  it  was  of  support  or 
supplies  from  the  inhabitants,  and  even  apprehensive  for 
his  own  safety,  resolved  to  leave  Ireland.  But  this  resolu- 
tion he  changed  when  the  Catholic  clergy  required  him  to 
repair  to  the  King,  declaring  that  now  he  would  not  quit 
the  kingdom  unless  forced  to  it.  This  declaration  pro- 
duced formal  articles  against  him,  in  which  he  was  accus- 
ed of  being  an  enemy  to  the  Catholic  religion  ;  and,  as  such, 
the  people  were  enjoined  not  to  obey  his  orders,  but  only 
those  of  an  assembly  of  the  clergy  ;  a  sentence  of  excommu- 
cation  was  at  the  same  time  passed  against  all  who  should 
ndhere  to  him,  or  pay  him  subsidy  or  obedience.  These 
violent  measures  of  the  clergy  were  rendered  still  more 
so,  by  a  declaration  made  by  the  king,  in  order  to  please  the 
Scotch,  in  which  he  expressed  his  abhorrence  of  popery, 
and  pronounced  the  treaty  with  the  Catholics  of  Ireland 
void.  Ormond's  sole  hope  was  now  placed  in  the  Com- 
missioners of  Trust,  who  had  the  management  of  the  civil 
affairs  of  the  king ;  but  when  they  deserted  him,  by  declin- 
ing to  take  decisive  measures,  and  passing  over  the  violence 
of  the  clergy,  he  determined  to  leave  the  kingdom.  Tiiis 
he  accordingly  did,  after  having  appointed  Clanricard  his 
deputy.  As  the  confederates  had  now  gained  their  object, 
by  having  a  Catholic  governor,  and  as  the  army  was  wholly 
Catholic,  it  was  supposed  that  all  causes  of  discontent  and 
disunion  would  be  removed  ;  but  so  far  from  this  being  the 
case,  the  clergy,  still  anxious  to  raise  their  own  power,  se- 
cretly intrigued  against  Clanricard,  and  actually  sought  to 
place  a  foreign  prince  on  the  throne  of  Ireland.  This 
prince  was  the  Duke  of  Lorrain,  with  whom  they  open- 
ed a  negociation,  which,  however,  was  very  prudently 
broken  off  by  the  Duke,  when  he  learned  that  the  re- 
publicans were  fast  advancing  in  their  plan  to  subjugate 
the  whole  country. 

It  was  now  determined  by  Ireton  to  lay  siege  to  Lime- 
rick. In  order  to  defend  this  important  place  effectually, 
Clanricard  offered  to  throw  himself  into  it;  but  this  was  re- 
fused by  the  magistrates,  and  Hugh  O'Neil  was  admitted 
to  take  the  command  of  the  garrison.  The  measures  he  took 
for  the  defence  of  the  place,  were  aided  by  the  approach  of 
winter  and  the  sickness  of  the  republican  troops,  and  pro- 
bably would  have  saved  it,  had  not  the  troops  and  inhabi- 
tants been  divided  among  themselves,  and  the  prevalent 
party  opened  the  gates  to  Ireton.  This  general  intended, 
immediately  on  the  surrenderof  Limerick,  to  have  besieged 
Galway  ;  but  he  was  taken  oft'  by  a  pestilence  which  then 
raged,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  command  by  Ludlow. 
The  death  of  Ireton  at  first  inspirited  the  inhabitants  of  Gal- 
way ;  but  the  fate  of  this  place  was  decided,  like  that  of 
Limerick,  by  internal  disputes,  and  it  was  surrendered 
without  any  opposition.  Clanricard  upon  this  fled  from 
the  south  into  the  north  of  Ireland,  whereat  first  he  met 
with  some  slight  success,  but  at  length  being  obliged  to 
capitulate,  he  was  permitted  to  transport  himself  and  his 
troops  to  any  foreign  country  which  was  not  at  war  with 
England. 

Soon  afterwards,  Fleetwood  arrived  in  Ireland,  as  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  forces  ;  but  in  this  capacity  he  had 
little  or  nothing  to  do,  the  whole  country  having  been  sub- 
dued, or  intimidated  into  submission.  Executions  and  for- 
feitures now  commenced,  and  both  were  carried  to  an  ex- 
cessive degree. 

In  1654,  Cromwell,  having  become  Protector,  sent  his 
son  Henry  into  Ireland  to  examine  into  the  state  of  af- 
fairs, and  at  the  same  time  ordered  that  thirty  members  of 
the  new  parliament,  which  he  called,  should  be  chosen 
from  this  country.  The  conduct  of  his  son  was  judicious 
and  humane;  abuses  were  reformed  in  the  administration 
of  justice,  and  in  the  general  policy  of  the  country,  so  thai 
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the  Irish  generally  seemed  desirous  of  supporting  Crom- 
well, and  were  in  fact,  during  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
more  quiet  and  contented  with  his  rule  than  the  people 
of  Britain. 

On  the  death  of  Cromwell,  when  the  restoration  of 
Charles  II.  seemed  probable,  the  royalists  in  Ireland  be- 
gan to  resume  their  intrigues,  in  which  they  were  so  suc- 
cessful, that  in  a  short  time  they  made  themselves  masters 
of  the  castle  of  Dublin,  Athlone,  Limerick,  Drogheda,  and 
in  fact  nearly  the  whole  kingdom,  and  Charles  was  pro- 
claimed in  all  the  great  towns. 

While  the  royalists  were  thus  advancing  their  own  in- 
terest, and  that  of  the  king,  the  old  Irish  Catholics,  as  usual, 
were  indulging  in  proceedings  and  schemes  the  most  vio- 
lent and  outrageous  ;  these  were  represented  to  his  majes- 
ty as  in  fact  rebellious  ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that 
Charles,  on  his  arrival  in  London,  issued  a  proclamation 
commanding  a  prosecution  of  all  Irish  rebels.  The  settle- 
ment of  the  lands  was  the  nest  object  of  the  king;  and  a 
declaration  for  this  purpose  was  issued  in  May  1659.  The 
great  end  in  view,  was  the  compensation  of  all  the  innocent 
and  meritorious  Irish  ;  but,  in  doing  this,  it  was  necessary 
to  preserve  to  the  soldiers  such  lands  as  iiad  been  allotted 
to  them.  The  persons  ordered  to  be  first  restored  were  in- 
nocent Protestants  or  Catholics,  to  whom  no  lands  had  been 
assigned  in    Connaught;    next   the  innocent  who  had  taken 

decrees  for  such  lands  ;  then  those  who  had  been  dispos- 
sessed by  the  two  first  classes  were  to  receive  their  repri- 
sals, as  it  was  called  ;  and,  lastly,  those  Irish  were  to  be  re- 
stored who  claimed  the  benefit  of  the  peace  of  1 648,  or  who 
had  served  abroad  under  the  king.  Such  lands  as  might 
remain  after  these  grants,  were  to  be  given  as  a  recom- 
pense to  those  who  had  supplied,  previously  to  1649, 
arms,  provisions,  &c.  Three  new  lords  justices  were  ap- 
pointed. Charles's  next  step  related  to  the  church  ;  the 
four  archbishops,  and  12  bishoprics,  were  filled  with  some 
of  the  most  eminent  clergy,  which  was  a  prelude  to  the  re- 
gular and  full  re-establishment  of  Episcopacy. 

It  was  in  vain,  however,  that  the  king  expected,  by  these 
measures,  to  satisfy  all  parties,  or  to  restore  unanimity  and 
satisfaction  to  a  country  which  had  been  so  long  the  prey 
of  discord  and  discontent.  The  settlement  of  the  lands  was 
displeasing  to  almost  all  classes  ;  and  the  interests  of  the  old 
Irish  Catholics,  the  other  Catholics,  the  Protestant  royalists, 
and  the  Puritans,  were  so  much  at  variance,  that  the  dis- 
contents arising  from  the  settlement  were  much  extended 
and  deepened. 

In  vain  a  parliament  was  summoned,  to  sanction  by  their 
vote  the  proceedings  of  the  king  ;  in  the  Commons,  the 
majority  was  returned  by  those  who  were  adverse  to  the 
Catholics,  as  they  possessed  the  greatest  parts  of  the  land, 
and  the  whole  interest  in  the  corporations.  The  Catholics 
had  no  members,  and  little  influence  in  it ;  and  it  was  even 
proposed  that  a  law  should  be  passed  to  exclude  them.  But 
the  Commons,  not  being  able  to  carry  this  law,  they  endea- 
voured to  raise  alarms  of  conspiracies  ;  but  here  also  they 
were  disappointed.  There  was  also  a  difference  of  opin- 
ion between  the  two  houses  regarding  the  settlement ;  the 
Commons  wished  to  pass  it  into  a  law  without  any  altera- 
tions, whereas  the  Lords  wished  to  make  sucli  altera- 
tions as  justice  seemed  to  demand.  As  the  king  would  of 
course  decide  those  differences  of  opinion,  the  various  par- 
ties sent  agents  to  London.  It  was  now  that  the  Catholics  ■ 
felt  the  consequences  of  their  former  violent  and  disloyal 
conduct ;  proofs  of  all  their  proceedings  were  laid  before 
the  king,  who,  from  these,  was  convinced  that  they  had 
tendered  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  to  the  Pope  ;  and,  if  he 
declined  it,  to  any  other  Catholic  prince.  Orders  were  im- 
mediately issued,  that  no  fuiiher  petition  should  be  receiv- 
ed from  the  Catholics  of  Ireland. 


Ormond,  on  the  contrary,  wa'^  rewarded  by  being  ap- 
pointed lord-lieutenant,  by  a  present  of  2,30.000  from  the 
Irish  parliament,  and  by  his  son  being  called  to  the  House 
of  Peers.  Another  source  of  discontent  now  arose  :  the 
execution  of  the  act  of  settlement,  though  it  was  intrusted 
to  English  commissioners,  unconnected  with  Irish  inter- 
ests, was  said  to  be  performed  in  a  partial  and  unjust  man- 
ner ;  and  the  discontents  thus  originating  were  carried  so 
far  as  to  produce  several  conspiracies,  one  of  which  had  for 
its  object  the  seizure  of  Dublin  castle  ;  they  were  all  how- 
ever frustrated. 

In  1665,  a  bill  of  explanation  of  the  act  of  settlement  was 
brought  into  parliament ;  but  it  \yas  not  without  a  great 
deal  of  difficulty  and  management,  that,  even  with  this  bill, 
Ormond  could  obtain  the  passing  the  act  of  settlement; 
and  that  only  on  the  assurance,  that  whatever  was  objection- 
able in  it  should  be  removed  by  the  discretionary  power 
which  was  vested  in  the  governor  and  council. 

Narrow  and  short  sighted  views  on  political  economy, 
acting  in  unison  with  the  opinion  that  Ireland,  as  a  con- 
quered country,  ought  in  every  respect  to  be  sacrificed  to 
England,  gave  rise  to  an  act  prohibiting  the  importation  of 
Irish  cattle  into  England.  As  some  counterbalance  to  this 
unjust  and  impolitic  measure,  Ormond  gave  every  encou- 
ragement to  Irii;h  mannfarliires,  especially  to  the  revival 
of  that  of  linen,  which  had  been  established  by  AVent- 
worth. 

The  conduct  of  Ormond,  through  the  whole  period  of 
his  command,  and  after  he  became  lord-lieutenant,  had 
been  marked  by  wisdom,  moderation,  and  justice;  but 
though  thus  distinguished,  and  though  his  attachment  to 
the  royal  cause  was  undoubted,  he  could  not  escape  from 
the  intrigues  and  machinations  of  that  junto  in  England, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  cabal.  He  was  obnoxious  to 
them  on  those  very  accounts  which  made  him  the  favou- 
rite of  every  real  friend  of  his  country  ;  their  schemes 
against  him  were  deeply  laid,  and  at  last  they  succeeded 
in  bringing  him  into  disgrace  with  the  king.  The  charges 
against  him  were  examined  before  the  privy  council ;  but 
they  were  so  evidently  unfounded,  that  Charles  restored 
him  to  the  government  of  Ireland,  in  which  he  continued, 
in  spite  of  the  intrigues  which  were  still  carried  on  against 
him,  the  difficulty  of  keeping  the  Catholics  quiet,  and  other 
circumstances,  which  would  have  puzzled,  and  probably 
been  the  ruin  of  a  man  possessed  of  less  firmness,  circum- 
spection, and  honesty,  than  Ormond,  till  James  II.  ascend- 
ed the  throne. 

Two  lords-justices  were  appointed  to  succeed  Ormond, 
and  it  soon  became  evident  that  their  situation  would  be 
surrounded  by  difficulty  and  danger.  The  Catholics,  ex- 
ulting in  the  known  character  and  principles  of  James, 
were  extremely  violent  in  their  language  and  measures, 
while  the  Protestants  found  themselves  exposed  to  their 
rancour,  in  consequence  of  an  order  from  the  king,  that  the 
militia,  who  were  all  of  this  persuasion,  should  be  disarm- 
ed, under  the  pretence  that  they  might  favour  the  rebel- 
lion of  Monmouth.  The  apprehensions  of  the  Protestants 
were  but  too  well  founded;  they  were  haunted  every  where, 
and  upon  every  occasion, by  informers;  the  most  absurd 
and  impolitic  accusations  were  brought  against  them, 
and  their  lives  were  thus  rendered  miserable  from  conti- 
nued apprehension. 

The  designs  of  James  to  subvert  the  Protestant  religion 
added  to  their  alarms,  while  they  whetted  the  bigotry  and 
persecuting  spirit  of  the  Catholics.  Their  designs  could 
no  longer  be  doubted.  Three  Protestant  judges  were  re- 
moved, and  three  Irish  Catholics  raised  to  the  bench,  who, 
as  well  as  some  Catholic  lawyers,  were  admitted  into  the 
privy  council.     The  revenues  of  all  the  sees  that  became 
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vacant,  were  set  apart  for  the  maintenance  of  Catholic  bish- 
ops ;  and  all  tiic  piicbls  of  that  religion  vve.t;  diiccied  lo 
appear  publicly  ii.  tlic  dress  ol  ihcir  o.der.  In  lurtlicr 
proof  ot  James's  views  and  i)ri,.ciplc»,  Tyrconncl  was  ap- 
pointed lord  lieutenant,  a  man  who  professed  the  most  de- 
voted attachment  to  the  Cutiiolic  re.ib'ion,  but  whose  con- 
duct was  profligate  in  the  extreme,  as  well  as  tyrannical 
and  brutal.  Tyrconnel  lost  no  time  in  taking  such  mea- 
sures as  he  thought  would  ruin  the  Protestants,  and  re- 
establish the  Catholic  religion  in  all  its  prislme  glory  and 
power.  And  his  measures  were  not  contealtti,  irresolute, 
or  half  executed  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  were  bold,  open, 
and  to  the  point,  evidently  conceived  and  executed  with  a 
tliorough  knowledge  that  they  were  such  as  the  King  not 
merely  approved,  but  was  determined  to  carry  through. 
Tnc  charters  were  taken  from  several  corporations,  and 
new  ones  given,  in  which  the  members  were  to  consist  ol 
two-thirds  Catholics.  Attempts  were  made  to  deprive 
Dublin  of  its  charter,  and  to  introduce  Catholics  as  profes- 
sors into  the  university  ;  but  these  failed. 

In  the  midst  of  these  measures,  and  of  the  alarm  and 
misery  which  they  created  in  Ireland,  news  arrived  of  the 
deposition  of  James,  and  the  arrival  of  William  in  England. 
The  joy  which  this  created  in  the  Protestants  was  sudden- 
ly and  completely  rhmipi-d,  by  infoimation  thut  a  general 
massacre  of  the  Protestants  was  planned,  and  about  to  be 
executed.  The  utmost  consternation  immediately  prevail- 
ed. The  flight  of  the  Protestants  was  almost  general  ; 
their  only  hope  of  safely  seemed  to  be  by  leaving  Ireland  ; 
and  the  coasts  opposite  to  Eugland  were  almost  literally 
lined  with  the  fugitives.  In  the  north  of  Ireland  alone,  be- 
ing more  numerous,  they  resolved  on  defence,  and  for  this 
puipose  took  refuge  in  Londonderry. 

The  citizens  of  this  place  participated  in  the  general 
alarm  ;  and  when  they  heard  that  the  Earl  of  Antrim's  regi- 
ment, composed  entirely  of  Catholics,  was  inarching  to- 
wards Londonderry,  they  naturally  supposed  that  the  crisis 
of  their  fate  was  at  hand.  Under  this  impression,  they 
were  filled  with  dismay,  and  utterly  at  a  loss  how  to  act, 
when  the  enthusiasm  of  a  few  youths  determined  them  to 
oppose  the  entry  of  these  troops  ;  nor  did  they  admit  them, 
till  they  were  convinced  that  their  intentions  were  not 
what  they  apprehended,  and  on  conditions  which  tney  them- 
selves proposed. 

As  soon  as  the  alarm  of  the  assassination  had  subsided, 
and  it  was  ascertained  that  it  was  destitute  of  foundation, 
the  Protestants  began  to  form  associations,  especially  in 
Ulster  ;  but  these  were  dissolved  in  a  short  time,  being  ob- 
jected to,  and  in  fact  opposed,  botli  by  the  Protestant  and 
Catholic  members  of  the  council. 

Almost  at  the  same  time  that  information  was  received 
that  William  meant  immediately  to  send  troops  and  sup- 
plies into  Ireland,  intelligence  came  that  James  ha'l  land- 
ed in  Munster  with  an  army.  On  the  24lh  of  March  1689, 
he  entered  Dublin.  His  promises  of  protection  to  the  Pro- 
testants were  rendered  very  suspicious,  by  the  solemn  pro- 
cession with  which  the  Catholic  clergy  welcomed  him  into 
Dublin,  and,  in  a  very  short  time,  were  unequivocally  prov- 
ed to  be  insinceie.  As  the  Protestant  strength  lay  chiefly 
in  the  north  of  Ireland,  James  resolved  to  direct  his  march 
thither.  Londonderry  was  to  be  first  reduced.  In  this  city 
Lundy  commanded,  a  man  suspected  of  attachment  lo 
James,  but  to  whom  William,  in  the  midst  of  his  embar- 
rassments, haci  been  obliged  to  commit  this  important  place. 
The  suspicion  tUat  attached  to  him  was  too  well  founded. 
He  refused  to  defend  the  town ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
skill  and  intrepidity  of  George  Walker,  a  clergyman,  James 
■would  instantly  have  gained  admittance  into  it.  The  inha- 
bitants, encouraged  by  him,  resolved  to  defend  the  town. 


and  elected  Walker,  and  a  Major  Baker,  their  governors. 
The  garrison  consisted  of  7361  men;  but  there  was  not  one 
well  mounted  cannon,  no  engineer,  no  person  who  possess- 
ed any  considerable  degree  of  military  skill.  The  fortifi- 
calions  too,  originally  not  strong,  were  by  no  means  in  a 
good  state,  the  stores  were  few  ;  and  besides  the  garrison, 
there  were  30,000  people,  who  could  be  of  little  or  no  use, 
to  maintain.  Under  such  circumstances,  they  determined 
to  defend  their  town  against  James's  army,  consisting  of 
20.000  men,  well  equipped  in  every  respect,  prepared  for 
the  seige,  and  led  by  him  in  person.  It  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  Walker  and  his  brave  associates  were  qualified 
to  defend  tlic  town  according  lo  the  rules  of  military  art. 
They  Oepended  solely  on  zeal,  perseverance  and  courage. 
Their  sallies  were  frequent,  fierce,  and  destructive  to  the 
besiegers;  and  so  confident  were  they  in  themselves,  that 
they  always  kept  the  gates  open,  in  order  that  they  might 
sally  forth  whenever  an  opportunity  occurred;  and  when 
James's  army  battered  tlie  walls,  they  told  them  that  was 
useless,  as  tliey  might  enter  by  the  gates  if  they  were  so 
disposed. 

The  prospect  of  reducing  this  place,  so  defended,  ap- 
peared to  James  so  distant,  that  after  having  continued  his 
assaults  for  eleven  days,  he  relumed  to  Dublin,  leaving  his 
forces  with  orders  to  continue  the  siege.  From  force, 
there  seemed  now  no  chance  of  gaining  the  town.  The 
besiegers,  therefore,  resolved  to  wait  patiently  till  fa- 
mine forced  it  lo  surrender.  Of  the  approach  of  this,  the 
inhabitants  were  not  unapprehensive;  but  Ihey  trusted  that 
supplies  of  forces  and  provisions  would  speedily  arrive 
from  England;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  the  clergy  in  the 
town,  both  of  the  establishment,  and  belonging  to  the  dis- 
senters, by  daily  addressing  the  people  in  the  cathedral, 
kept  up,  and  even  increased  their  determination  never  to 
yield. 

But  the  period  seemed  now  near  at  hand,  when  human 
nature,  however  reluctantly,  must  give  way  lo  fatigue,  hun- 
ger, and  disease,  united  ;  and  the  hopes  of  the  inhabitants 
had  almost  deserted  them,  when  thirty  ships  were  descried 
in  Loch  Foyle,  containing  arms,  aminunition,  provisions, 
and  troops.  Animation  now  lighted  up  every  eye,  and  fill- 
ed every  bosom ;  but  this  feeling  was  soon  turned  into 
despair,  when  the  fleet,  instead  of  approaching  the  town, 
sailed  away.  The  commander,  however,  informed  them, 
thai  he  would  altempl  by  another  route  to  send  ihein  the 
necessary  articles;  but  from  this  intelligence,  in  their  pre- 
sent state  of  mind,  Ihey  derived  little  confidence. 

The  army  of  James  was  commanded  by  a  German  of  the 
name  of  Rosen,  a  man  whose  experience  in  war  was  great, 
but  who  was  equally  distinguished  for  his  ferocity.  Enrag- 
ed to  madness  at  the  defence  of  the  town,  he  ordered  all 
the  Protestants  in  the  neighbourhood  to  be  driven  under 
its  walls,  where  they  must  have  perished,  had  not  James, 
with  more  humanity,  or  perhaps  only  more  policy,  direct- 
ed that  they  should  be  released. 

The  town  had  been  first  assailed  on  the  I7th  of  April. 
On  the  30th  of  July,  three  ships  were  seen  in  Loch  Foyle, 
part  of  those  which  had  before  appeared  there.  On  these 
vessels  the  eyes  both  of  the  besiegers  and  besieged  were 
anxiously  fixed.  The  attempt  to  approach  the  town  was 
extremely  difficult  and  hazardous  ;  and  the  besiegers  now 
did  every  thing  in  their  power  to  increase  the  difficulty  and 
danger.  Where  the  lake  narrowed,  its  shores  were  lined 
with  batteries,  and  a  boom  formed  as  strong  as  it  could  be 
made,  was  stretched  acioss  this  narrow  part.  This  boom 
consequently  must  be  broken,  before  the  vessels  could  pos- 
sibly approach.  One  of  them  came  near  it.  All  eyes 
were  fixed  on  the  event.  Sailing  with  considerable  velo- 
city, she  broke  the  boom.     The  besieged  were  ^most  i!> 
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toxicated  witli  joy,  when  the  next  moment  their  joy  was 
changed  into  despair,  on  observing  the  vessel  on  shore,  in 
consequence  of  the  rebound  given  her  in  brealiing  the 
boom.  Tlie  next  moment,  the  recoil  of  her  guns,  which 
were  fired  on  the  besiegers  as  they  attempted  to  take  pos- 
session of  her,  again  set  her  afloat.  The  garrison  were 
now  relieved  from  famine  ;  nnd  as  on  famine  alone  the  be- 
siegers had  trusted  for  success,  they  immediately  retired, 
having  lost  8000  men.  Of  the  7360  of  which  the  garrison 
consisted,  43wO  survived  ;  bul  a  large  proportion  of  these 
Were  incapable  ofsirvice. 

As  soon  as  the  Protestants  of  Enniskillen  learnt  the  issue 
of  the  siege,  they  went  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  and  not 
only  harassed  them,  but  by  their  rapid  excuisions,  struck 
terrror  even  to  the  capital.  At  length  three  different  ar- 
mies were  sent  against  them.  Two  of  these  they  defeated, 
and  the  third,  under  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  they  obliged  to 
retreat. 

In  the  mean  time,  James  in  Dublin  had  assembled  a  par- 
liament, composed  almost  entirely  of  Catholics.  The  acts 
of  this  parliament  were  by  no  means  calculated  to  repress 
the  violence  of  James's  adheients,  from  wliich  indeed  his 
cause  suffered  as  much  as  from  the  oppositiun  ufilieaJlic- 
rents  of  Kuig  William.  Among  ihc  first  acts  of  this  par- 
liament, were  the  repeal  of  the  act  of  settlement,  and  tlie 
passing  an  act  of  attainder.  The  last  was  equally  distin- 
guished by  its  impolicy,  mjustice,  and  cruelty.  But,  in- 
deed, the  whole  of  the  proceedings  of  James  were  marked 
by  such  blind  folly  as  no  man  could  have  fallen  into,  whose 
intellect  was  not  completely  obscured  by  bigotry,  and  who 
had  not  given  himself  entirely  up  to  the  guidance  of  men 
of  the  most  desperate  character.  It  is  not  possible  that  he 
ever  could  have  reflected  on  the  possibility  of  such  mea- 
sures restoring  him  to  the  throne  ;  or  how,  if  restored,  he 
could  hope  to  reign,  except  these  measures  were  conti- 
nued, to  keep  down  the  hatred  which  they  excited. 

The  Protestants,  exposed  to  every  species  of  outrage, 
had  long  looked  for  effectual  succours  from  England.  At 
length  they  arrived  under  Schomberg  and  Solmes.  From 
Bangor,  in  the  county  of  Down,  where  Schomberg  landed, 
he  advanced  to  Dundalk,  taking  possession  of  Belfast,  An- 
trim, Carrickfergus,  &c.  on  his  route.  His  encampment 
at  Dundalk  was  very  injudiciously  chosen  in  a  low  and 
damp  spot,  by  which  sickness  attacked  his  troops.  Against 
him,  thus  encamped,  the  army  of  J.imes  marched,  com- 
manded by  him  in  person.  The  situation  of  Schomberg, 
though  unhealthy,  was  strong;  so  that  James,  after  mak- 
ing a  sliew  of  immediate  and  general  attack,  retired  to  Ar- 
dee.  The  people  of  England  having  indulged  in  great 
hopes  from  the  operations  of  Schomberg's  army,  were  loud 
in  their  expressions  of  disappointment  and  indignation, 
when  they  learnt  that  his  plan  seemed  ratlier  defensive  than 
offensive  ,  and  William  resolved,  in  order  to  pacify  the  peo- 
ple, to  go  himself  into  Ireland  ;  and  he  accordingly  landed 
at  Carrickfergus  on  the  14th  of  June,  1690. 

Having  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  forces,  the  army 
of  James  retired  before  him  to  the  southern  side  of  the 
Boync,  near  Drogheda,  where  it  halted  ;  James,  who  had 
joined  it  from  Dublin,  declaring  his  resolution  to  try  the 
fate  of  a  battle.  The  hostile  armies  were  nearly  equal, 
that  of  James  consisting  of  33,000  men,  and  that  of  SVil- 
liam  oi  36000  men.  The  army  of  the  former  was  com- 
posed of  French  and  Irish  ;  that  of  William  of  Dutch, 
Danes,  and  other  foreigners,  among  whom  were  some 
Huguenots,  and  English  and  Irish  ;  the  last  were  princi- 
pally Enniskillen  Protestants.  The  position  of  James's 
army  was  strong;  but  William,  after  having  reconnoitred 
it,  resolved  to  cross  the  Boyne  and  attack  him.  For  this 
purpose,  he  formed   his  army  into  three  divisions,  with 


orders  to  pass  the  river  in  three  different  places.  The 
right  wing  crossed  early  in  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  July 
without  opposition,  and,  by  their  mancEuvres,  soon  put  to 
flight  those  of  the  enemy  with  whom  they  had  to  contend. 
The  passage  of  the  centre  division  was  not  effected  so 
easily  ;  and,  after  it  was  effected,  the  Huguenots  were 
thrown  into  disorder.  To  retrieve  which,  Scnomberg  put 
himself  at  their  head,  and  being  taken  prisoner,  he  was  ac- 
cidentally killed  by  the  fire  of  his  own  troops.  Nearly  at 
the  same  time  fell  George  Walker,  the  heroic  defender  of 
Londonderry.  The  object  of  the  King  himself,  who  head- 
ed the  third  division,  was,  after  crossing  the  river,  to  take 
the  enemy  in  flank;  but  the  English  cavalry  under  his  im- 
mediate command  could  not  withstand  the  impetuous  at- 
tack of  their  opponents,  and  were  forced  to  .give  way.  In 
this  dilemma,  William  rode  up  to  the  Enniskilleners,  and 
asking  them  "  What  they  would  do  for  him  ?"  they  im- 
mediately advanced,  charged  the  enemy  in  the  most  brave 
manner,  and  thus  afforded  time  for  the  cavalry  to  rally. 
The  infantry  of  James  now  gave  way;  and  James  himself, 
alarmed  at  his  danger,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  regi- 
ment of  cavalry,  and  gained  the  pass  of  Duleck,  three 
miles  to  the  south  of  the  field  of  battle.  The  rest  of  his 
forces  having  also  passed  through  this  defile,  formed 
again,  and  effected  their  retreat  in  good  order.  The  loss 
of  the  vanquished  is  said  to  have  been  1500,  and  that  of  the 
victors  oOO. 

James  fled  with  such  rapidity,  that  he  reached  Dublin 
that  night.  He  stopped  there  a  very  short  lime  ;  and  af- 
ter having  advised  his  partizans  to  submit  to  William,  he 
continued  his  route,  and  embarked  at  Waterford  for  France. 
His  army  also  retreated  by  Dublin  ;  but  they  directed  their 
march  towards  Athlone  and  Limerick,  highly  dissatisfied 
with  James's  conduct  during  the  battle,  and  with  his  deser- 
tion of  them  after  its  unfortunate  issue. 

The  King  did  not  attempt  to  pursue  the  defeated  army ; 
but  having  received  the  submission  of  the  garrison  of 
Drogheda,  he  advanced  slowly  to  the  south,  and  encamped 
about  two  miles  from  Dublin.  A  proclamation  was  im- 
mediately issued,  piomising  pardon  and  protection  to  the 
lower  orders  of  men  who  had  remained  at  home,  or  should 
return  thither,  and  give  up  their  arms  ;  but  expressly  ex- 
cluding from  pardon  the  leaders  of  the  rebellion.  Com- 
missioners were  also  appointed  to  seize  all  forfeitures  ris- 
ing from  the  rebellion. 

As  the  eneiTiy's  forces  had  retreated  to  Athlone  and 
Limerick,  it  became  necessary  to  take  measures  for  follow* 
ing  and  reducing  them.  Accordingly,  after  William  had 
permitted  his  army  to  rest  a  short  time,  he  detached  ten 
regiments  of  infantry,  and  five  of  horse,  towards  Athlone, 
while  he  himself  marched  southward  with  a  larger  force. 
Athlone  was  first  attacked;  but  William's  troops  being  re- 
pulsed, their  commander  judged  it  prudent  to  give  up  the 
enterprize,  and  to  march  to  join  the  King.  The  great  ob- 
ject of  the  monarch  was  the  reduction  of  Limerick.  He 
began  his  approaches  to  this  city,  which  was  very  strong, 
on  the  9lh  of  August.  The  garrison  was  commanded  by 
Boileau,  a  Frenchman,  who  took  every  measure  that  skill 
and  experience  could  suggest  for  the  defence  of  the  place. 
One  of  his  first  enterprizes  was  to  intercept  an  escort,  and 
succeeding  in  this,  he  gave  fresh  spirit  to  his  troops,  and 
an  earnest  to  William  of  the  difliculties  he  might  expect 
to  encounter.  The  King,  however,  was  naturally  of  a  tem- 
per not  easily  damped  or  dispirited.  He  proceeded  in  his 
plans,  and,  on  the  18th  of  August,  was  enabled  to  open  his 
batteries.  On  the  27th,  having  effected  a  breach,  an  as- 
sault was  ordered  ;  but  after  this  attempt  had  been  carried 
on  for  the  space  of  three  hours,  William  w  is  obliged  to  re- 
treat,  with  a  loss  of  500  killed  and  1000  wounded ;  and 
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soon  afterwards  he  oidcrcci  Ihc  siege  to  be  raised,  and  his 
army  lo  rcireat  to  Clonmcll.  Thence  he  himself  proceeded 
to  Waterford,  and  embarked  for  England.  On  his  depar- 
ture, the  command  of  the  forces  was  lett  to  Count  bolmes 
and  Ginckle,  and  tlic  care  of  the  civil  government  to  two 
lords  justices.  ,     , 

The  Earl  of  Marlborongh,  afterwards  so  famous,  haa, 
before  William  raised  the  siege  of  Limerick,  sailed  from 
Portsmouth  with  5000  men  ;  and,  landing  near  Cork,  he 
reduced  this  place  and  Kinsale.  This  event,  so  prejudi- 
cial to  the  cause  of  James,  was  almost  immediately  follow- 
ed by  the  departure  of  Boileau  and  his  Frencli  soldiers 
from  Limerick,  between  whom  and  the  Irish  there  had  long 
been  much  jealousy. 

The  Irish  were  not,  however,  dispirited  by  these  events. 
On  the  contrary,  they  prepared  foi-  an  attack  on  the  gar- 
rison at  Mullingar,  and,  for  this  purpose,  had  collected 
forage  for  5000  cavalry  for  five  days  at  Athlone.  Ginckle, 
on  learning  this,  resolved  to  anticipate  the  attack,  and, 
marching  at  the  head  of  3000  men  from  Mullingar,  he  at- 
tacked a  considerable  body  of  the  Irish,  who  were  encamp- 
ed at  Ballymore.  The  attack  succeeded  ;  tlie  enemy  fled  ; 
but,  rallying  at  a  place  called  Grenogc,  they  again  gave 
battle,  and  were  again  defeated,  and  thrown  into  complete 
disorder.  By  this  defeat,  their  plan. of  offensive  operations 
against  the  English  garrisons  was  frustrated. 

The  parlizans  of  James  would  probably  have  given  way 
to  despair,  had  not  their  hopes  been  kept  up  by  the  pro- 
mise ol  supplies  from  France  ;  but  only  officers  came,  and 
among  ihein  Saint  Ruth,  who  was  empowered  by  James  to 
take  the  command  of  all  his  troops  in  Ireland.  This  gene- 
ral, after  having  learnt  the  number  of  the  forces  which  he 
was  to  command,  and  of  those  by  which  he  would  be  op- 
posed, deemed  it  prudent  to  act  solely  on  the  defensive; 
and  he  therefore  strengthened  his  posts  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Shannon,  while  with  his  main  army  he  took  his  sta- 
tion behind  Athlone. 

Against  Saint  Ruth,  thus  situated,  Ginckle  resolved  to 
commence  offensive  operations.  On  the  ISth  of  June,  he 
came  in  sight  of  the  town ;  a  breach  was  soon  made  in  the 
wall  of  what  is  called  the  English  town,  and  that  part  was 
taken  by  storm ;  but  it  seemed  impossible  to  reach  the 
Irish  town,  the  bridge  being  broken  down,  and  the  Shan- 
non being  here  extremely  deep,  and  at  the  same  time  very 
narrow.  Ginckle,  under  these  circumstances,  twice  at- 
tempted to  repair  the  bridge,  but  the  works  were  destroyed. 
His  officers  and  troops,  instead  of  being  discouraged,  were 
eager  to  ford  the  river,  notwithstanding  the  obstacles  and 
dangers  to  which  they  would  be  thus  exposed  ;  and  the 
general  giving  way  to  their  impetuosity,  they  rushed  into 
the  stream,  gained  the  opposite  shore,  and  in  spite  of  the 
enemy's  incessant  fire,  in  half  an  hour  were  masters  of 
the  town.  This  disaster  increased  the  mutual  hatred  of 
the  Irish  and  French  ;  and  of  it,  and  the  hatred  thus  increas- 
ed, Ginckle  endeavoured  to  take  advantage,  by  issuing  a 
proclamation,  offering  pardon  to  those  who  would  desert 
James.  This  offer,  however,  produced  little  effect :  and 
it  was  evident  that  the  cause  must  be  entirely  decided  by 
force  of  arms. 

Saint  Ruth,  immediately  on  the  reduction  of  Athlone, 
retired  with  his  army,  which  consisted  of  25,000  men,  to 
the  heights  of  Kilcommeden.  Here  he  took  up  a  strong 
position,  and  awaited  the  approach  of  Ginckle,  who  was 
not  slow  in  following  him,  notwithstanding  his  army  con- 
sisted of  only  18,000  men.  This  inferiority,  however,  was 
amply  compensated  by  the  spirit  by  which  his  soldiers 
were  actuated.  Indeed  a  most  bloody  contest  was  about 
to  take  place.  The  first  effort  of  Ginckle  was,  to  force  a 
pass  on  the  right  of  the  enemy ;  and  this  having  been  ef- 
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fccted,  his  whole  left  wing  advanced  through  it,  and  attack- 
ed the  right  of  the  Irish.  The  contest  was  severely  con- 
tended ;  and  the  Irisn,  even  after  they  were  obliged  to 
give  way,  retired  only  lo  flank  their  assailants  in  their 
turn.  Saint  Ruth,  as  soon  as  he  was  informed  of  the  at- 
tack on  his  right,  drew  great  part  of  his  cavalry  from  his 
left  to  support  it.  Advantage  was  immediately  taken  of 
this,  and  orders  given  to  force  the  pass  of  Aghrim  Castle 
on  the  left  of  the  enemy  by  the  cavalry,  while  the  infantry 
made  a  movement  to  support  this  attack.  The  latter  charg- 
ing with  impetuosity,  tiie  enemy  designedly  gave  way,  and 
the  assailants,  pursuing  loo  far,  were  overpowered  by  a 
charge  on  the  front  and  flank  at  the  same  time.  The 
cavalry,  however,  had  succeeded  in  their  object,  which  in- 
duced Saint  Ruth  to  make  them  the  principal  object  of 
his  attack.  But,  while  he  was  giving  orders  lo  thai  effect, 
he  was  slain  by  a  cannon  ball.  The  disputes  between  the 
French  and  Irish  now  produced  the  most  fatal  results  ;  for 
Saarfield,  the  Irish  general,  being  totally  unacquainted 
with  Saint  Ruth's  plans,  was  unable  to  follow  them  up, 
and,  before  he  could  decide  in  what  manner  to  act,  the 
English  were  victorious.  Their  loss  was  only  700  killed 
nntl  1  nnn  wnnnded,  whereas  the  Irish  lost  7000,  besides  450 
prisoners,  and  all  their  mnnnn,  ammnnition,  kc. 

Allowing  his  troops  a  few  days  repose,  Ginckle  march- 
ed against  Galway,  which  soon  surrendered,  on  condition 
that  its  garrison  skould  be  permitted  to  march  to  Limerick. 
The  terms  in  other  respects  were  liberal  as  well  as  politic ; 
for,  as  soon  as  they  were  known,  considerable  numbers  de- 
serted the  cause  of  James.  Still,  however,  his  parlizans 
were  numerous,  and  such  as  remained  firm  were  animated 
by  a  most  determined  spirit  of  resistance. 

No  place  of  consequence  now  remained  to  James  ex- 
cept Limerick,  and  thither  Ginckle  directed  his  march. 
Recollecting,  however,  the  ill  success  of  his  master  before 
this  place,  he  resolved  to  proceed  with  the  utmost  caution. 
He  took  measures  to  prevent  the  garrison  receiving  sup- 
plies by  sea,  and  to  secure  his  own  communication  with 
Kerry,  in  case  he  should  be  obliged  to  take  up  his  winter 
quarters  there.  As  the  garrison  was  equal  in  numbers 
to  his  own  army,  it  would  have  been  madness  to  have  at- 
tempted to  have  taken  the  town  by  assault.  Instead,  there- 
fore, of  wasting  his  time  in  making  breaches  in  the  walls, 
he  resolved  to  cut  off  their  provisions,  by  cutting  them  off 
from  the  county  of  Clare,  whence  they  were  drawn.  This 
enlerprize  was  successfully  performed,  to  the  surprise  and 
consternation  of  the  Irish,  who,  when  they  saw  the  bat- 
teries dismounted,  thought  that  the  siege  was  about  to  be 
raised.  The  next  object  of  the  general  was,  lo  gain  pos- 
session of  Thomond  Bridge  and  King's  Island,  which  lie 
to  the  north  of  what  is  called  the  English  Town.  The 
Shannon  was  crossed,  the  works  thai  protected  the  bridge 
were  approached  and  stormed,  and,  after  a  desperate  re- 
sistance, the  English  made  a  lodgment  within  ten  yards  of 
it.  Ginckle  was  surprised  at  his  own  success  ;  but  a 
general  engagement,  which  the  enemy  ought  to  have 
have  hazarded  on  this  occasion,  was  prevented  by  the  dis- 
putes between  the  Irish  and  the  French.  This  dissension, 
together  with  the  success  of  the  English,  produced  an 
offer  to  capitulate  ;  and  Ginckle  here,  as  at  Athlone,  gave 
the  most  liberal  terms.  In  a  few  days  after  Limerick  was 
thus  reduced,  a  French  fleet  appe.ared  in  the  Shannon,  with 
such  supplies  of  troops,  kc.  as  must  have  rendered  it  im- 
possible, if  they  had  got  into  the  city,  to  have  taken  it. 

The  articles  of  Limerick,  as  they  are  called,  thai  is,  the 
terms  on  which  this  city,  and  all  the  other  posts  in  posses- 
sion of  the  adherents  of  James,  were  surrendered,  were  in 
substance  as  follows:  "That  the  Catholics  should  enjoy 
such  privileges  in  the  exercise  of  their  religion,  as  were 
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.onsistent  witli  law,  or  iuch  as  they  had  enjoyed  in  the 
leigii  of  Charles  II. :  That  their  Majesties,  as  soon  as  their 
affairs  would  permit,  should  summon  a  parliament,  and 
endeavour  to  procure  from  it  such  further  security  as  might 
preserve  them  from  heing  troubled  on  account  of  their  re- 
ligion :  That  all  the  Irish  in  the  kingdom  in  the  service  of 
James  should  be  pardoned,  and  exempted  from  all  actions 
for  debt,  on  account  of  plunder  committed  by  them  in  the 
course  of  the  war  :  That  they  should  be  reinstated  in  their 
property,  and  in  their  rights  and  titles,  as  soon  as  they  took 
the  oath  of  allegiance,  enjoined  by  an  act  of  ttic  English 
parliament  in  the  first  year  of  King  William's  reign  :  That 
every  lord  and  gentleman,  who  was  included  in  this  capi- 
tulation, should  be  allowed  to  carry  arms  for  defence  or 
amusement  :  That  the  garrisons  should  march  away  with 
all  the  honours  of  war  :  Aiul  that  Uiose  who  might  choose 
to  leave  Ireland,  should  be  permitted  to  carry  off  their 
effects  to  any  country  except  Britain,  ships  being  provided 
for  that  purpose  by  the  Biiiish  government.  Fourteen 
thousand  Irish  availed  themselves  of  this  article,  and  left 
their  native  country." 

As  William  was  now  completely  master  of  Ireland,  it 
was  hoped  and  expected  that  he  would  immediately  sum- 
mon an  Irish  parliament,  but  this  he  did  not  do  till  1692, 
when  he  wanted  ijioney.  In  the  mean  lime  the  English 
parliament  legislated  for  Ireland  ;  the  most  important  of 
their  acts  was  one  to  substitute  other  oaths,  instead  of  the 
oath  of  supremacy,  which,  in  fact,  excluded  Catholics  from 
both  houses  of  parliament.  In  1692,  when  the  Irish  par- 
liament met,  it  became  evident  that  the  commons  were 
disposed  to  stand  up  for  the  rights  of  their  country  much 
more  firmly  than  William  wished  or  expected  ;  tliey  even 
went  so  far,  as  to  contend  that  Poyning's  law  did  not  ex- 
tend to  money  bills,  and  rejected  one  that  was  sent  over  to 
them  from  England,  expressly  because  it  had  not  originat- 
ed with  them.  This  parliament  was  therefore  dissolved, 
in  the  hopes  that  the  next  would  be  less  sturdy  in  the  main- 
tenance of  their  privileges. 

In  1695,  a  new  parliament  was  assembled,  which,  among 
other  things,  explained  and  confirmed  the  act  of  settlement, 
and  confirmed  the  articles  of  Limerick,  but  not  without  such 
modifications  and  alterations  as  were  by  no  means  conso- 
nant to  their  spirit,  and  therefore  were  not  justifiable:  this 
parliament  also  passed  some  penal  statutes  against  the  Ca- 
tholics. The  great  majority  of  its  members  were  by  no 
means  disposed  to  question  the  authority  of  the  English 
parliament ;  but  some  of  the  members  of  the  commons 
stood  resolutely  up,  not  merely  for  the  independence  of  the 
Irish  upon  the  English  parliament,  but  even  for  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  upon  the  kingdom  of 
England.  These  doctrines  were  maintained  with  great 
spirit,  acuteness,  and  reason,  in  a  work  published  by  Mr. 
Molyneux,  one  of  the  imembers  from  the  university  of  Dub- 
lin, which  so  incensed  the  English  House  of  Commons, 
that  it  was  burnt  by  the  common  hangman. 

So  jealous  and  sensitively  alive  did  the  English  govern- 
ment appear  to  be  to  the  rivalship  of  Ireland  in  manufac- 
tures, that  whenever,  by  being  rendered  tranquil,  she  was 
in  a  state  to  carry  them  on,  it  immediately  interfered  to  in- 
jure such  kinds  of  manufacture,  as  could  in  the  smallest 
degree  compete  with  those  of  England.  As^ainst  the  wool- 
Ten  manufacture  their  decrees  were  most  violent  and  fre- 
quent;  and  the  linen  manufacture,  which  the  English  go- 
vernment professed  to  encourage,  was  suffered  to  languish, 
till  formidable  rivals  to  it  arose  both  in  England  and  Scot- 
land. Tiie  climate  of  Ireland,  and  the  richness  of  her  pas- 
tures, especially  near  the  Shannon,  pointed  out  the  rearing 
and  fattening  of  catlle,  as  her  most  proper  and  profitable 
species  of  agriculture  j  and  yet  embargoes  were  laid  on  the 


exportation  of  Irish  provisions.  In  short,  Ireland  was  treat- 
ed  not  only  as  a  conquered  country,  but  as  a  country  so 
lormed  by  nature,  that  if  left  to  itself,  it  must  unavoidably 
get  the  start  ol  England  ;  and  these  two  considerations,  in 
the  opmion  of  the  English  government,  appeared  to  iustifV 
its  conduct  towards  her. 

William,  in  his  conduct  towards  Ireland,  does  not  de- 
serve so  much  censure  as  the  English  parliament,  which 
forced  these  measures  upon  him  ;  they  were  jealous  of  al- 
most every  thing  he  did;  sometimes  because  they  thought 
the  liberties  of  the  people  might  be  injured,  but  more  fre- 
quently from  regard  to  their  own  privileges.  In  order  to 
reward  some  of  his  favourites,  the  king  had  made  several 
grants  of  the  forfeited  estates  in  Ireland;  this  displeased 
the  English  parliament,  which  passed  a  bill  to  resume 
these  grants,  on  the  ground  that  they  ought  to  have  dis- 
posed of  them,  and  that  the  money  they  produced  ought  to 
have  gone  to  the  public  ;  and  the  king  most  reluctantly  was 
obliged  to  give  his  assent  to  this  bill,  and  thus  annul  his 
own  measure. 

The  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  so  far  as  it  regards  Ireland, 
was  distinguished  principally  by  the  severe  penal  statutes 
which  were  psssed  in  the  Irish  parliament  against  the  Ca- 
tholics. It  never  seems  to  have  occurred,  that  excessive 
severity  only  tended  to  increase  the  bigotry  and  ignorance 
against  which  it  was  directed,  and  that  mild  measures,  aid- 
ed by  endeavours  to  enlighten  the  Catholics,  and  adopted 
in  the  spirit  of  charity,  without  a  constant  reference  to  the 
state  of  Ireland  as  a  conquered  country,  would  much  more 
effectually  have  promoted  the  object  which  the  British 
government,  anrl,  under  their  influence,  the  Irish  parlia- 
ment, professed  to  have  in  view.  But,  besides  the  irrita- 
tion which  was  thus  produced  among  the  Irish  Catholics, 
the  Irish  nation  in  general  were  constantly  reminded,  in  the 
most  galling  and  unnecessary  manner,  of  the  dependence 
of  their  parliament  upon  that  of  England  ;  and  the  violence 
of  party — always  great  in  Ireland,  was  augmented  by  the 
English  government,  to  serve  the  paltry  purposes  of  poli- 
tical intrigue. 

In  the  year  1719,  a  circumstance  occurred  which  point- 
ed out  the  pertinacity  with  which  the  British  parliament 
were  resolved  to  crush  every  symptom  of  an  independent 
spirit  in  the  parliament  of  Ireland.  It  was  necessary  to 
take  the  judges'  opinion,  whether,  by  the  laws  of  the  land, 
an  appeal  could  be  made  from  the  Court  of  Exchequer  in 
Ireland  to  the  King  in  Parliament  in  Great  Britain.  The 
answer  was  in  the  negative.  This  point  afterwards  came 
before  the  British  House  of  Peers,  who  were  highly  indig- 
nant at  the  determination  of  the  question,  and  at  the  conduct 
of  the  Irish  Peers,  in  resolving  to  support  the  indepen- 
dence of  their  country  ;  they  even  brought  in  a  bill,  which 
passed  into  a  law,  entitled  an  Act  for  the  Better  Securing 
the  Dependency  of  Ireland  on  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain, 
in  which  the  British  Parliament  was  declared  to  have  full 
power  and  authority  to  make  laws  and  statutes  of  sufficient 
force  and  validity  to  bind  the  people  of  th€  kingdom  of  Ire- 
land. 

In  1724,  Swift  distinguished  himself  by  the  Drapier's 
letters,  the  object  of  which  was  to  point  out  the  consequen- 
ces that  would  result  from  a  patent  granted  to  a  man  of 
the  name  of  Wood,  for  supplying  Ireland  with  a  copper 
coinage.  Such  was  the  ferment  occasioned  by  these  let- 
ters, that  the  patent  was  revoked  next  year.  It  is  now 
pretty  well  ascertained  that  Swift  was  not  the  patriot  he 
was  then  considered,  and  that  Wood's  coinage  (though  tlie 
granting  him  a  monopoly  was  improper  and  unjusi)  would 
by  no  means  have  been  the  source  of  profit  to  himself,  or 
so  prejudicial  to  the  people,  as  was  represented  in  the  Dra- 
pier's letters.     But  Ireland,  at  this  period,  was  admirably 
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adapted  "to  be  the  scene  of  every  kind  ot  political  impos- 
ture and  intriKue.  She  was  miserably  (governed  ;  her  in- 
terests were  never  consulted,  but  always  sacrificed  cuher 
to  the  interests  of  England,  or,  what  was  worse,  and  more 
nrovokinK,  to  the  interests  of  such  individuals  as  he  Uri- 
tish  ministry  wished  to  oblige.  The  viceroy  only  ca.ue 
over  once  in  two  years:  The  effective  power  was  with  the 
lords  justices,  and  their  time  and  thoughts  were  occupied 
in  forwarding  the  plans  of  the  British  cabinet,  and  promot- 
ine  their  own  private  interests. 

The  privileges  of  tlie  Catholics,  already  greatly  curtail- 
ed, were  still  further  encroached  upon,  by  an  act  passed 
in  1727.  by  which  they  were  totally  deprived  of  the  elec- 
tive franchise.  Such,  however,  was  their  attachment  to 
their  native  soil,  that,  though  a  scarcity,  reaching  almost 
te  a  famine,  drove  thousands  of  Protestants  to  America, 
scarcely  any  Catholics  emigrated. 

The  grand  political  parties  at  this  time  consisted  ot 
those  who,  on  all  occasions,  endeavoured  to  promote  the 
English  interests,  even  at  the  expence  of  the  interests  ol 
their  own  country,  and  those  who  culled  themselves  patri 
ots,  and  who  professed  to  look  only  to  the  advantage  of 
Ireland,  and  to  regard  that  advantage  as  too  often  sacrific- 
ed to  the  views  of  the  British  parliament.  In  the  Duke  of 
Dorset's  first  administration,  which  began  in  1731,  there 
was  a  grand  struggle  between  these  two  parlies  in  the  par- 
liament:  Those  in  the  British  interest  were  desirous  of 
granting  the  supplies  for  the  payment  of  the  national  debt 
to  the  crown  for  21  years,  instead  of  only  from  one  session 
to  another  ;  but  a  motion  to  this  effect  was  negatived  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  by  a  majority  of  one. 

At  length,  in  1745,  when  a  rebellion  raged  m  tlie  heart 
of  Britain,  and  when  the  British  ministry,  conscious  of  iM 
harsh  and  unjust  manner  in  which  they  had  treated  Ireland, 
were  apprehensive  that  she  also  would  encourage  the  Pre- 
tender, they  sent  over  the  celebrated  Earl  of  Chesteifield, 
who  so  well  discharged  his  duty,  that  he  discountenanced 
all  party  distinctions;  gave  to  the  Catholics  the  full  pro- 
tection of  the  laws;  and,  by  similar  conduct  in  other  re- 
spects, prevented  the  Irish  from  even  indulging  a  wish  to 
support  the  Pretender  ;  so  that  the  unexpected  and  singu- 
lar spectacle  was  exhibited,  of  Ireland  tranquil  and  loyal, 
at  a  time  when  Scotland,  and  even  England,  teemed  with 
favourers  of  the  exiled  family  ;  a  decided  proof,  that  confi- 
dence, liberality,  justice,  and  kindness,  possess  more  influ- 
ence over  the  Irish  nation  than  harshness,  suspicion,  and 
violence.  To  the  disgrace  of  the  British  government,  they 
permitted  Ireland  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  such  a  lord-iieu 
tenant  only  till  they  were  fite  from  danger;  for,  immedi- 
ately after  the  battle  of  Culloden,  Lord  Chesterfield  was  re- 
called. 

Scarcely  had  he  left  Ireland,  when  intrigues  and  party 
spirit  revived.  At  the  head  of  the  English  interest  was  a 
prelate  of  the  name  of  Stone,  who  was  raised  to  the  supre- 
macy as  a  reward  for  his  past,  and  a  retaining  fee  for  his 
future  services.  Perhaps,  in  few  instances,  has  the 
church  ever  been  disgraced  by  such  a  worthless  and  pro- 
fligite  character  ;  his  public  conduct,  as  well  as  his  pri- 
vate, was  totally  without  principle,  and  proved,  that  with 
all  principle  he  had  thrown  aside  all  shame.  At  the  head 
of  the  patriots  were  Henry  Boyle,  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  an  apothecary  of  the  name  of  Lucas.  The 
latter  was  a  man  of  undaunted  spirit,  and  of  great  activity 
of  mind,  and  both  were  employed  in  investigating  and  pro- 
mulgating what  he  considered  the  rights  of  his  country. 
His  publications  on  this  subject  gave  such  alarm  to  Go- 
vernment, that  the  attorney-general  was  directed  to  prose- 
cute him.    In  consequence  of  this  he  left  his  country  ;  but 


afterwards  returned,  and  was  elected  to  parliament  by  the 
city  of  Dublin.  ^' . 

In  1749,  the  power  of  the  Irish  parliament  was  again 
brought  under  discussion,  in  consequence  of  the  intended 
application  of  the  surplus  of  the  hereditary  revenue  of  the 
crown  towards  the  payment  of  the  national  debt.  The 
question  was,  whether  the  right  of  disposing  of  this  sur- 
plus was  vested  in  the  king  or  the  Irish  House  of  Com- 
mons; or,  in  other  words,  whether  his  majesty's  previous 
consent  was  necessary.  At  this  time  the  English  party 
gained  their  point;  but  when  the  question  was  renewed  in 
1753,  the  patriots  were  victorious. 

At  length,  in  1755,  the  British  government  seemed  dis- 
posed to  accede  to  the  wishes  of  the  Irish  nation,  and  to 
think  that  the  real  interests  of  Ireland  ought,  at  least  in 
some  degree,  to  be  consulted.  Stone  was  removed  from 
the  privy  council  by  the  king's  command  ;  Boyle  wns  cre- 
ated Earl  of  Shannon  ;  and  several  others  of  the  patriots 
were  placed  in  situations  of  emolument  and  influence. 
But  it  soon  became  evident  that  the  patriots,  as  they  styled 
themselves,  had  carried  on  the  strui;glc  with  the  crown, 
rather  to  support  and  extend  their  own  iiifluence,  than  from 
any  regard  to  the  wishes,  or  real  benefit  of  the  people.  In 
fact,  it  had  been  too  much  the  struggle  of  the  aristocratic 
party  against  the  crown;  and  while  they  were  kept  out  of 
office,  they  took  the  side  of  the  people,  in  order  to  strength- 
en themselves,  which  they  were  too  much  disposed  to 
desert  when  they  had  brought  the  crown  to  their  own 
terms. 

In  1756,  the  real  sentiments  of  the  aristocracy  were  dis- 
played :  A  bill  was  brought  into  parliament,  to  vacate  the 
seats  of  such  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  as  should 
accept  any  pension  or  place  of  profit  from  the  crown. 
This  bill  was  thrown  out  by  a  majority  of  26.  As  the 
passing  of  mis  bill  would  have  told  against  the  patriotic 
l)arty  when  they  came  into  power,  it  was  obnoxious  to 
them  ;  but  they  gave  their  suijport  to  tliose  measures 
which  tended  to  support  the  privileges  of  parliament,  or 
to  benefit  the  country,  without  trenching  on  their  own  in- 
terests. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  a  country  such  as  Ireland 
was  at  that  time — with  the  great  majority  of  its  population 
ignorant,  bigoted,  and  idle  ;  with  a  government  constantly 
inattentive  to,  if  not  absolutely  sacrificing  its  interests  ;  and 
with  the  spirit  of  enterprise  and  industry,  wherever  it 
started  up  in  spite  of  these  obstacles,  crushed  by  the  mean 
jealousy  of  Britain — could  be  rich  :  it  was  in  fact  poor  ; 
and  the  national  poverty  was  greatly  increased  by  the  fail- 
ure of  some  of  the  principal  bunks,  and  an  extreme  scar- 
city, and  consequent  high  price  of  grain.  In  the  midst  of 
the  discontent  which  arose  from  these  causes,  a  report  was 
spread  that  Ireland  was  to  be  united  to  England — to  be 
deprived  of  its  parliament — and  to  pay  the  same  taxes  as 
England.  The  mob  of  Dublin  took  the  alarm,  and  broke 
out  into  the  most  riotous  proceedings,  which,  however, 
were  of  very  short  continuance. 

In  1759,  Britain  and  Ireland  were  alarmed  with  the  pre- 
parations for  invasion  making  in  the  French  ports;  but  no 
landing  took  place,  except  that  of  Thurot  witii  600  men  at 
Carrickfergus,  and  he  re-embarked  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days.  The  conduct  of  the  Irish  troops,  as  well  as  of  the 
peasantry,  on  this  occasion,  proved  that  they  were  much 
more  loyal  and  worthy  of  confidence  than  they  were  allow- 
ed to  be  by  those  who  calumniated  them,  for  they  were 
eager  to  rush  to  the  defence  of  their  country  ;  and  such  as 
were  engaged  behaved  with  surprising  zeal  and  intrepi- 
dity. 

We  now  come  to  the  time  of  the  first  appearance  of 
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iiiose  associations  of  ibc  peasanlry,  and  others  of  a  higher 
class,  for  purposes  of  outrage,  or  of  effecting  political 
objects,  by  which  the  history  of  Ireland  is  henceforth  so 
much  distinguished.  In  1762,  the  Whiteboys  first  creat- 
ed alarm.  They  took  this  name,  which  succeeded  that  of 
Levellers,  from  the  circumstance  of  their  covering  their 
ordinary  dress  by  a  short  or  white  frock.  They  consisted 
of  labourers  in  the  woollen  manufacture,  who  had  been 
driven  out  of  employment  by  its  decline;  and  of  labourers 
in  husbandry,  who  had  been  reduced  to  the  same  state,  in 
consequence  of  the  general  conversion  of  arable  into  pas- 
ture land.  To  add  to  their  distress,  at  this  time  a  spirit  of 
enterprise  and  improvement  had  recently  promoted  the  en- 
closure of  commons,  on  which  these  people  had  previously 
enjoyed  the  right  of  commonage.  The  outrages  of  the 
Wliiteboys  were  dreadful ;  and  the  alarm  was  greater  than 
even  they  warranted,  in  consequence  of  a  suspicion  that 
they  were  instigated  by,  and  connected  with,  the  Catholics. 
The  next  year  an  insurrection  arose  in  Ulster.  In  this 
only  Protestants  were  concerned.  The  cause  of  this  was 
the  hardships  under  which,  it  was  alleged,  the  poorer 
classes  laboured  with  regard  to  keeping  the  roads  in  re- 
pair. The  insurgents  called  themselves  Heartt  of  Oak, 
from  wearing, oaken  bianches  in  their  hats.  They  soon, 
however,  carried  their  views  beyond  their  original  object; 
and,  on  their  proceeding  to  interfere  violently  with  respect 
to  this,  and  the  rent  of  land,  they  were  put  down  by  an  arm- 
ed force. 

The  first  circumstance,  after  the  accession  of  George 
ill.,  connected  with  the  history  of  Ireland,  that  deserves 
our  notice  and  record,  was  the  passing  of  the  octennial  bill 
in  1768.  The  Parliament  of  Ireland,  unlike  that  of  Bri- 
tain, continued  in  existence  as  long  as  the  monarch  lived, 
being  dissolved  only  by  his  death  taking  place.  In  1761, 
an  attempt  was  made  by  Lucas  and  others  of  the  patriotic 
party,  to  limit  the  duration  of  the  Irish  parliament,  and  to 
place  it  on  the  same  footing  in  this  respect  as  the  British 
parliament;  this  however  did  not  succeed,  and  it  is  even 
ioubtful  whether  the  British  government  intended  that  the 
measure  should  be  carried  in  1768  ;  for  the  British  privy 
council  returned  the  heads  of  a  bill  transmitted  to  them 
ior  limiting  the  duration  of  the  Irish  parliament  to  seven 
vears,  with  an  alteration  which  extended  the  duration  to 
rig/il  years;  probably  expecting  that,  by  this  interference, 
;lie  Irisii  parliament  would  be  induced  to  reject  the  bill  al- 
together; but  the  Irish  parliament,  with  great  temper  and 
good  sense,  passed  the  bill  as  returned  to  them. 

At  this  period  Lord  Towr.shcnd  was  lord-lieutenant : 
His  favourite  and  principal  object  was,  to  destroy  the 
power  of  the  Irish  aristocracy,  and  to  take  out  of  their 
hands  the  influence  and  distribution  of  places  and  pensions, 
which  had  been  hitherto  allowed  them,  in  consequence  of 
the  supposed  necessity  of  courting  their  favour  and  votes. 
This  was  a  difiicult  point;  but  the  viceroy  carried  it,  though 
not  by  the  most  justifiable  means.  Trom  this  time,  the 
lord  lieutenant,  or  in  oilier  words,  the  British  government, 
"as  regarded  and  treated  as  the  only  source  of  honours  or 
emoluments.  During  the  administration  of  this  nobleman, 
who  was  very  popular  among  the  Irish,  not  merely  on  ac- 
count of  his  public  measures,  but  also  on  account  of  his 
disposition  and  manners,  open  and  convivial,  and  thus 
highly  congenial  to  those  of'the  people  over  whom  he  was 
placed,  some  disturliances  broke  out  in  Ulster,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  system  introduced  there  of  letting  land  on 
fines.  As  the  threat  majoiity  of  the  small  farmers  and 
peasantry  were  totally  uiiaDle  to  pay  these  fines,  and  were 
consequently  deprived  of  their  farms,  they  became  despe- 
rate, and  coinmilted  such  violent  outrages  on  those  who 
had  taken  their  lands,  that  government  was  obliged    to 
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have  recourse  lo  miiitaTy  force.  The  insurrection  was 
thus  quelled  ;  but  iht  distressed  inhabitants,  deprived  of 
the  means  of  subsistence,  were  driven  to  America  in  great 
numbers. 

We  now  approach  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  im- 
portant serasin  the  history  of  Ireland.  From  the  conduct 
almojkt  uniformly  pursued  by  the  British  government  to- 
wards this  country,  as  we  have  detailed  it,  it  must  appear 
evident,  that  Ireland  could  never  expect  to  obtain  freely 
from  Britain,  those  privileges  and  that  treatment,  which, 
had  the  government  of  Britain  been  wise,  she  would  have 
been  anxious  to  grant,  not  merely  from  a  feeling  of  justice, 
but  from  a  view  to  her  own  real  interests.  Neither  this 
feeling,  however,  nor  this  enlightened  and  liberal  view  of 
her  own  interest  existing,  the  conduct  of  Britain  to  Ireland 
had  been,  with  scarcely  a  single  exception,  marked  by 
mean  and  narrow  jealousy  ;  and,  what  was  worse,  by  a  de- 
termination, which  ought  not  to  have  found  a  place  in  the 
mind  of  Britons,  who  prided  themselves  on  their  love 
of  freedom,  to  treat  Ireland  in  every  respect  as  a  conquered 
country. 

To  Ireland  there  appeared  no  chance  of  escaping  from 
the  degradation  and  thraldom  in  which  she  was  thus  in- 
volved, when  the  American  war  broke  out.  This  imme- 
diately produced  a  remarkable  change  in  the  language 
and  conduct  of  the  British  government  as  they  related  to 
Ireland;  proposals  were  made  in  the  British  House  of 
Commons  in  favour  of  Irish  commerce;  and  some  of  the 
penal  statutes  against  the  Catholics  were  annulled.  Thejr 
were  now  enabled  to  acquire  full  property  in  land,  aiid  « 
son  could  no  longer  force  a  settlement  from  his  father  by 
conforming  to  Protestantism,  provided  the  Catholics  sub- 
scribed an  oath  of  allegiance  and  a  declaration,  which  were 
prescribed.  Still,  however,  Irish  commerce  and  trade 
languished,  and  the  Patriots  of  Ireland  aimed  at  much 
greater  privileges  with  respect  to  it,  and  to  their  political 
state  in  general,  than  had  yet  been  granted. 

The  means  by  which  their  views  might  be  forwarded 
were  at  hand.  The  American  war  had  drawn  from  Ireland 
r.early  all  her  regular  forces,  and  her  coasts,  thus  unpro- 
tected, were  exposed  to  invasion.  In  consequence  of  the 
town  of  Belfast  not  receiving  a  garrison  adequate  to  their 
protection,  the  inhabitants,  in  1779,  entered  into  armed  as- 
sociations to  defend  themselves  against  the  enemy.  This 
gave  rise  to  the  system  of  volunteers,  which  soon  spread 
over  the  whole  country.  The  Irish  now  began  lo  feel  their 
strength,  and  even  the  House  of  Commons  unanimously 
passed  a  resolution,  on  the  first  day  of  their  session  this 
year,  that,  in  their  address  to  the  king,  it  should  be  repre- 
sented to  his  majesty,  that  "  it  was  not  by  temporary  expe- 
dients, but  by  a  free  trade  alone,  that  Ireland  could  now  be 
saved  from  impending  ruin  ;"  and  in  order  to  give  effect 
to  this  address,  they  voted  their  supplies  only  for  six 
months.  A  motion  was  also  made,  that  the  granting  of 
new  taxes  would  at  that  time  be  inexpedient,  which  was 
carried  by  a  large  majority.  Thanks  were  voted,  unani- 
mously, in  the  House  of  Commons,  and,  with  only  the  dis- 
sentient voice  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  to  the  volunteers,  for  their  exertions  in  defence  of 
their  country. 

Lord  Nortli,  who  was  at  this  time  priine  minister,  now 
found  himself  obliged  to  give  way  ;  but  hoping  that  the 
Irisli  would  be  content  with  the  removal  of  commercial  re- 
strictions, he  carried  a  bill  througli  the  British  parliament, 
which  in  some  measure  effected  that  object.  But  the 
Irish  looked  to  greater  objects;  and,  imfortuiiately  for  his 
own  views.  Lord  North,  in  order  lo  induce  the  British 
manufacturers  and  meixhanls  to  agree  to  his  commercial 
concessions,  had  represented  them  as  a  boon  resumable  at 
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pleasure.  The  Irish  thus  learneJ,  ihat  what  liad  been 
granted,  hail  been  granted  either  ihroiiRh  fear,  or  as  a 
matter  of  favour,  and  not  as  their  right,  and  they  became 
sensible  that  they  could  not  be  secure,  unless  they  had  an 
independent  legislature  of  their  own.  Resolutions  to  this 
effect  were  published  by  the  dift'crcnt  volunteer  corps,  who, 
in  order  that  they  might  act  with  more  effect,  formed  a 
union  among  themselves,  and  they  were  not  only  animated 
by  the  same  spirit,  but,  in  all  their  resolutions  and  pro- 
ceedings, directed  to  the  same  object. 

This  spirit  animated  all  ranks  and  classes  ;  it  was  no 
longer  an  association  confined  to  one  part  of  the  kingdom, 
composed  of  ignorant  and  poor  men,  without  talents  or  in- 
fluence, and  aiming  at  some  local  and  temporary  object. 
At  the  head  of  the  Dublin  volunteers  was  the  Duke  of 
Leinster;  and,  on  the  9th  of  June  1780,  with  him  in  the 
chair,  they  resolved,  "  That  the  kini,',  lords,  and  commons, 
of  Ireland,  only  are  competent  to  make  laws  binding  the 
subjects  of  this  realm  ;  and  that  they  would  not  obey  or 
give  operation  to  any  laws,  save  only  those  enacted  by  the 
king,  lords,  and  commons,  of  Ireland,  whose  rights  and 
privileges,  jointly  and  separately,  they  were  determined  to 
support  witli  their  lives  and  fortunes." 

The  House  of  Commons,  which  had  hitherto  gone  along 
v.iththc  sense  of  the  nation  at  large,  seems  now  to  have 
been  replaced  under  ministerial  influence,  or  at  least  to  have 
been  of  opinion  that  the  nation  were  ])roceeding  too  rapidly 
and  too  far;  for  a  motion  made  by  Mr.  Grattan,  tliat  no 
power  on  earth,  save  the  king,  lords,  and  commons,  of 
Ireland,  had  a  right  to  make  laws  for  Ireland,  was  with- 
drawn ;  and  the  Irish  parliament,  acting  in  the  spirit  which 
caused  this  motion  to  be  withdrawn,  passed  into  laws  two 
bills  which  ha  1  been  altered  by  the  British  cabinet.  Hence 
the  parliament  became  very  unpopular. 

In  the  year  1781,  the  force  of  the  volunteers  had  been 
augmented  to  50,000  men,  regularly  divided  into  regi- 
ments, and  in  high  discipline  ;  and  in  order  to  give  full  ef- 
fect to  the  object  they  had  in  view,  the  Ulster  volunteers 
resolved  to  send  delegates  toDungannon,  to  deliberate  on 
the  slate  of  public  affairs.  This  measure,  however,  was 
by  no  means  approved  of  by  some  of  the  most  judicious 
and  sincere  friends  of  the  volunlccis.  The  meeting  took 
place,  and  some  very  strong  resolutions  were  passed,  in 
which  most  of  the  grievances  under  which  Ireland  had  so 
long  laboured,  were  dwelt  upon  in  a  bold  ai.d  indignant 
spirit;  it  was  further  resolved,  "  that  four  delegates  should 
be  nominated  for  each  county  in  Ulster,  to  act  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  volunteers  in  that  province,  and  tliat  of 
these,  eleven  should  form  a  quorum;  and  that  this  com- 
mittee should  appoint  nine  of  their  memljers  for  a  com- 
mittee in  Dublin,  to  communicate  with  other  volunteer  as- 
sociations. The  parliament,  however,  were  still  adverse 
to  the  measures  which  the  volunteers  had  in  view,  and 
refused  to  interfere,  in  favour  either  of  the  commercial  or 
the  political  amelioration  of  Ireland.  With  respect  to  the 
Catholics,  however,  they  were  more  liberal,  and  scarcely 
a  session  passed,  in  which  some  of  their  disabilities  were 
not  removed. 

The  volunteers,  having  formed  committees  of  corres- 
pondence and  a  national  committee,  had  thus  given  to  their 
system  a  single  animating  spirit,  by  which  their  power 
was  wonderfully  increased  ;  and  if  the  British  govern- 
ment still  refused  to  comply  with  their  requests,  a  crisis 
must  necessarily  take  place,  which  would  probably  end  in 
warfare.  At  this  period,  full  of  alarm  to  the  best  friends 
of  their  country,  that  administration  which  had  lost  Britain 
her  American  colonics  resigned  ;  and  they  were  succeed- 
ed, in  March  1782,  by  a  Whig  administration,  at  the  head 
of  which  was  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham.     The  Duke 


of  Portland  was  immediately  appointed  Lord  Lieutenatif. 
Mr.  Graltan  moved  an  address  to  the  king,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  which  was  unanimously  carried  in  both  houses, 
in  which  it  was  declared,  th.a  "  the  crown  of  Ireland  was 
an  imperial  crown,  inseparably  annexed  to  the  crown  of 
Great  Biitain;  but  that  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  was  a  dis- 
tinct kingdom,  with  a  parliament  of  her  own,  the  sole  le- 
gislature thereof;  that  in  this  right  they  conceived  the 
very  essence  ol  their  liberty  to  exist  ;  that  in  behalf  of  all 
the  people  in  Ireland,  they  claimed  this  as  their  birth  right, 
and  could  not  relinquish  it  but  with  their  lives;  that  they 
had  a  high  veneration  for  the  British  character  ;  and  that 
their  determination  was,  in  sharing  the  freedom  of  England, 
to  share  also  her  fate,  and  to  stand  or  fall  with  the  British 
nation."  The  Lord  Lieutenant  assured  parliament  that  the 
British  legislature  had  concurrred  in  a  resolution  to  re- 
move the  causes  of  their  discontents,  and  that  his  majesty 
was  graciously  disposed  to  give  his  royal  assent  to  acts  cal- 
culated to  fulfil  their  wishes.  As  an  earnest  of  the  sin- 
cerity of  this  declaration,  a  law  was  passed,  by  which  all 
interference  of  the  British  privy  council  to  alter  Irish  bills 
was  abolished,  and  the  parliament  of  Ireland  thus  placed 
on  the  same  footing  as  that  of  Britain.  Acts  were  also 
])assed  for  the  limitation  of  the  law  against  mutiny  to  two 
years  ;  for  the  right  of  habeas  corpus,  and  f(jr  tlic  inde- 
pendence of  the  judges;  and  the  act  by  which  the  Irish 
House  of  Peers  had  been  deprived  of  their  supreme  judi- 
cial power  in  their  own  coanlry,  was  repealed.  These  con- 
cessions, however,  were  not  deemed  sufficient  by  some 
patriots,  particularly  by  Mr.  Flood,  who  brought  in  a  bill, 
declaring  the  sole  and  exclusive  right  of  the  Irish  parlia- 
ment to  make  laws  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  both  internal 
and  external,  for  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  :  only  six  mem- 
bers voted  for  this  motion.  Mr.  Graltan  opposed  it ;  and 
the  volunteers  of  Leinster,  Ulster,  and  Connaught,  were 
likewise  inimical  to  it. 

The  volunteers  having  accomplished  the  objects  which 
they  originally  had  in  view,  did  not  disband  themselves, 
but  directed  their  views  and  exertions  to  a  reform  in  par- 
liament. In  order  to  act  with  vigour  and  effect,  tiiey  fol- 
lowed their  former  plan  of  a  national  convention,  which 
they  appointed  to  be  held  in  Dublin  on  the  lOLh  of  Novem- 
ber, 1783.  On  the  29tii  of  the  same  month,  a  motion  was 
made  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Flood,  founded  on 
the  resolutions  of  tliis  convention,  w  hich,  altera  long  and 
warm  debate,  was  rejected  by  a  very  large  majority.  This 
tei'mination,  instead  of  rousing  the  volunteers  to  perse- 
verance, as  it  would  have  done,  when  they  had  their  ori- 
ginal object  in  view,  seems  to  have  disconcerted  and  alarm- 
ed them  ;  for  the  convention  adjourned  to  an  indcfiijite 
period,  aftei  having  passed  a  resolution  to  carry  on,  indivi- 
duilly,  thci]' efforts  for  parliamentary  reform;  and  having 
agieed  to  address  the  king,  expressing  their  loyalty,  and 
beseeching  him  not  to  ascribe  their  efforts  to  restore  the 
constitution  to  its  pure  and  pristine  form,  to  any  love  of 
innovation,  or  want  of  altacbment  to  his  government  or 
power.  Soon  after  this  the  volunteer  system  declined, 
ministers  hastening  its  decline  by  raising  fencible  regi- 
ments, into  which  they  drew  the  officers  of  the  volunteers 
by  pecuniary  inducements. 

The  cause  of  parliamentary  reform,  tiiough  no  longer 
sujjported  by  the  volunteers  in  their  associate  character, 
was  not  deserted  by  the  people,  or  by  its  advocates  in  par- 
liament; and  their  hopes  were  raised  by  the  circumstance, 
that  Mr.  Pitt,  who  had  been  its  most  strenuous  sujjporter, 
was  now  prime  minister.  It  was  soon  found,  however, 
that  Mr.  Pitt  was  no  longer  of  the  same  opinion  ;  and  Mr. 
Flood's  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  reform  the 
Irish  House  of  Commons,  was  negatived,  though  not  till 
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after  a  long  debate.  The  advocates  for  tliis  measure,  out 
of  doors,  were  not  cast  down;  tlie  cilizens  of  Dublin, 
lefjally  convened  by  the  sheiifTs,  voted  a  series  of  resolu- 
tions in  favour  of  this  measure,  and  also  appointed  a  coni- 
niittee  to  prepare  an  address  to  the  people  at  large,  and  a 
petition  to  the  kin,^.  The  people  were  invited  to  form  a 
national  congress,  composed  of  five  persons  from  every 
county  and  large  town  ;  and  the  meetiiig  of  this  congress 
actually  took  place  in  Dublin,  on  the  25lh  of  October, 
1784,  notwithstanding  the  endeavours  of  government  to 
prevent  it,  which  were  carried,  at  least,  as  far  as  the  law 
warranted. 

At  the  fiist  meeting  nothing  of  importance  was  done  ; 
but  at  the  second  meeting,  at  which  there  were  assembled 
above  200  members  from  27  counties  and  most  of  the  large 
towns.  It  was  resolved  to  petition  parliament,  but  to  leave 
the  specific  form  of  redressing  the  grievance  complained 
ot  to  be  determined  by  the  wisdom  of  the  legislature. 

Though  Mr.  Pilt  was  inimical  to  parliamentary  reform, 
both  in  Britain  and  Ireland,  yet  he  was  disposed  to  free  the 
commerce  of  ihe  latter  country  from  some  of  the  restraints 
under  which  it  laboured,  and  to  piotect  it  from  foreign  com- 
petition. But  his  attempts  to  establish  a  more  advanta- 
geous system  of  commerce  between  Britain  and  Ireland 
were  in  a  great  measure  defeated  by  the  jealousy  of  the 
British  manufacturers  and  merchants.  This  obliged  him  to 
new  model  the  propositions  which  he  had  origiiyally  sent  to 
Ireland,and  which  were  adopted  by  the  legislature  there  with 
the  most  perfect  and  cordial  approbation,  to  such  a  degree, 
that  when  they  were  again  introduced  into  the  Irish  House 
of  Commons,  they  passed  in  the  affirmative, with  only  a  majo- 
rity of  19  in  a  house  consisting  of  235  members.  This  trifling 
majority  induced  the  Irish  government  to  withdraw  them  al- 
together. The  system  of  tithes  has  always  been  a  sourceof  ill 
will,even  where  those  who  paid  them  were  of  the  established 
religion;  but  it  seemed  veiy  hard  and  unjust  to  the  Catho- 
lics, that  they  should  pay  towards  the  support  of  a  clergy 
■whose  services  they  did  not  need,  nor  wish  for.  Besides, 
the  tithes  pressed  hard  on  the  poor  renters  of  a  piece  of 
ground,  perhaps  scarcely  large  enough  to  support  a  man 
and  his  family,  even  if  he  had  received  the  whole  produce. 
From  this  feeling  with  regard  to  the  oppression  of  tithes 
arose,  in  1786,  a  species  of  insurrection  in  the  south  of  lie- 
land,  carried  on  by  persons  who  styled  themselves  Right- 
boys.  They  administered  oaths,  binding  the  people  not  to 
pay  more  as  the  tithe  of  an  acre,  than  a  sum  they  fi.xed — to 
permit  no  proctors — and  not  to  allow  the  clergyman  to 
take  his  tithes  in  kind.  Not  being  sufficiently  opposed  in 
this  outrage,  they  proceeded  farther  ;  to  fix  the  rents  of 
land — to  raise  the  wages  of  laboui — and  to  oppose  the  col- 
lection of  the  tax  called  hearth-money.  This  called  forth 
the  attention  of  the  legislature,  and  in  1787  an  act  was  pass- 
ed to  prevent  tumultuous  assemblies  and  illegal  combina- 
tions. 

From  tfiis  time  till  the  illness  of  his  majesty,  in  1789.  no- 
thing important  in  the  affairs  of  Ireland  occurred.  On  the 
occasion  alluded  to,  ministers  found  themselves  deserted 
by  so  many  of  their  friends,  that  they  were  lef  in  a  minor- 
ity in  both  houses;  and  it  was  resolved  to  request  his  Roy- 
al Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  lake  upon  him  the 
government  of  Ireland,  during  his  majesty's  indisposition, 
under  the  title  of  Prince  Regent,  with  all  the  legal  preroga- 
tives belonging  to  the  croAi)  thereof  The  aukward  situa- 
tion into  which  the  two  countries  would  thus  have  been 
thrown,  by  the  Regent's  power  being  restricted  in  Britain, 
and  unrestricted  in  Ireland,  was  prevented  by  the  fortunate 
recovery  of  his  majesty;  and  this  circumstance  restored  to 
the  Irish  ministry  their  majorities  in  both  houses. 

The  American  revolution,  as  we  have  seen,  produced  a 
wonderful  effect  on  the  affairs  of  Ireland  ;  the  French  revo- 


lution, which  commenced  about  the  time  of  the  King's  iii- 
ness,  was  destined  to  affect  the  affairs  of  Ireland   in  a  still 
greater   degree,   but    unfortunately  not  in  so  favourable  a 
manner.  It  was  natural  that  those  in  Ireland,  who  had  been 
so  long  and  so  ardently  endeavouring  to  gain  for  their  own 
counliy    what  they  deemed  its   rights,   and  essential  vo  its 
prosperity,  should  rejoice  at  the  French  revolution  when  it 
began,  and  that  they  should  feel  by  it  inspired  to  renew  their 
attempts  to  obtain  their  favourite  objects  of  parliamentary 
reform  and   Catholic  emancipation.     The   mode  in  which 
they  might  hope  to  attain  these  objects  seemed  pointed  out 
to  them  by  the  volunteers, — liy  union  and  associations  they 
had  prevailed,  and  thus  also  they  might  be  equally  success- 
ful.    Accordingly,  in  June  1791,  there  appeared  at  Belfast 
the  plan  of  an  association,  under  the  name  of  United  Irish- 
men ;  and  in  November  this  association   was  actually  insti- 
tuted at  Dublin  ;  their  declared  object  was,  "  the  forward- 
ing a  brotherhood  of  afFeciion,  a  communion  of  rights,  and 
a  union  of  power  among  Irishmen  of  every  religious  per- 
suasion, and    thereby   obtaining  a   complete   reform  in  the 
legislature,  founded  on  the  principles  of  civil,  political,  and 
religious  liberty."     Such  were  their  avowed  objects  ;  but 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  that,  even  at  the   first  formatiou 
ot  this   association,  the   leading  members  looked  further  ; 
or,  at  least,  that  they  had  delei mined,  if  it   should   be  ne- 
cessary, to  obtain  their  proposed  objects   by  means  iiicon- 
sistent  with  public  tranquillity,  and  with  their  duty  as  sub- 
jects.    That  they  had  such  a  necessity  in  contemplation  is 
evident  from  the  formation  in   Dublin  of  national   guards, 
distinguished  by  a  green   uniform,  and  by  buttons    with  a 
harp  under  a  cap  of  liberty  instead  of  a   crown.     The  9th 
of  December,  1792,  was  appointed  for  the  general  muslerof 
these  guards,  and  all  the  volunteer  companies  were  invited 
to  atttnd  ;  but  the  muster  never  took  place,  in  consequence 
ot  the  stiong  measures  of  precaution  afopted  by  government. 
Thus  prevented  from  assembling,  the  leading  men  among 
the  United  Irishmen  put  forth  a  paper,  signed  by  Archibald 
Hamilton  Rowan  as  their  secretary,  in  which  they  express- 
ed   their  expectation   that   the   volunteers   would    resume 
their  arms  for  the  maintenance  of  tranquillity  against  foreign 
and    domestic   enemies,   and    the   Protestants  generally  to 
choose  deputies  to  a  national  convention,  with  which,  when 
formed,  the  Cath<dics  might  act.     The  Catholics,  as  might 
be  supposed,  were  not  indisposed  to  take  advantage  of  this 
state  of  the   country.     Besides  the  grievances  which  were 
common  to  them   and  the   Protestants,   they    had    various 
grievances  of  their  own,  arising   from  their   religion  ;  and 
fiom  the  declaration  of  the  United  Irishmen,  they  were  led 
to  hope  that  the   Protestants,   so    far  from   opposing  their 
claims,  would  now   cooperate  with    them    in   their  endea- 
vours to  obtain  them.    Accordingly  they  also  had  their  con- 
vention, which  assembled  on  the  3d  of  December,  1792,  in 
Dublin.     After  voting  a  petition  to  the  king,  and  appoint- 
ing a  permanent  committee  for  the  management  of  Catho- 
lic atl'airs  during  the  recess,  tliey  adjourned.     That  the  real 
nature  of  the  claims  which  they  put  forth  might  be  under- 
stood, and    the   objections  generally   urged  against   their 
claims  being  complied  with  might  be  removed,  they  abjur- 
ed the   dangerous  tenets  which  they  were  commonly  sup- 
posed to  entertain — that  excommunicated  princes  might  be 
murdered  or  deposed  by  their  subjects;  that  the  murder  of 
heretics  is  lawful  ;  that  no  faith  is  to  be  kept  with  them;  that 
they  could  be  absolved  from  their  oaths  of  allegiance;  that  the 
pope  had  any  jurisdiction  within  the  realm;  or  that  any  hu- 
man power  could  forgive  sins,  without  sincere  repentance. 
They  also  renounced  all  claims  to  the  estates  of  their  an- 
cestors  which    had  been  forfeited  ;    and   disavowed  all  de- 
signs of  subverting  the  religious  establishment  of  Ireland. 

The  United   Irishmen  and    the  Catholics,   both  looking 
forward  to  a  change  in  the  laws,  were  naturally  well  dis- 
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posed  to  each  other  ;  but  from  other  quarters  the  claims  of 
tlie  Catholics  were  most  violently  opposed.  The  govern- 
ment ,ccmed  to  think,  that  the  safest  conduct  lof  ihcm  to 
pursue  was  to  avoid  both  extremes  ;  they  were  not  disposed 
to  grant  all  the  Catholics  wished,  nor  to  withhold  every 
thine.  In  conformity  with  this  determination,  in  1793,  the 
ICiriJaturc  admitted  the  Catholics  to  the  pracucc  of  the 
law— to  intermarry  with  Protestants— and  to  an  unrestrain- 
ed education.  The  legislature,  during  this  session  ol  par- 
liament, also  passed  a  law  to  prevent  the  election,  or  other 
appointment,  of  conventions,  or  other  unlawful  assemblies, 
under  pretence  of  preparing  or  presenting  public  petitions, 
or  other  addresses,  to  his  majesty  or  parliament.  This  act 
was  directly  aimed  at  a  proposed  meeting  of  a  national  con- 
vention of  the  United  Irish  at  Athlone,  which  was  prevent- 
ed. A  report  of  a  Secret  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords 
threw  much  light  on  the  views  and  proceeduigs  of  the  Uni- 
ted Irishmen,  as  well  as  on  those  of  a  description  of  insur- 
gents called  Defenders.  The  latter  were  Catholics  in 
Armagh,  Louth,  Meatli,  and  the  adjacent  counties,  who, 
having  first  associated  to  defend  themselves  against  the 
jU  trtalmeiit  inflicted  on  them  by  gangs  of  Presbyteri- 
ans, called  Peep-of-day  Boys,  became  afterwards  the  as- 
sailants. 

From  this  description  of  the  state  of  Ireland  at  this  pe- 
liod,  it  will  be  evident  that  there  was  much  discontent  and 
dissatisfaction  among  the  great  mass  of  the  people ;  and 
this  discontent  was  much  augmented  by  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment for  raising  a  militia,  on  the  plan  of  that  of  England, 
which  caused  some  serious  disturbances,  besides  a  good 
de:ilof  misery,  among  those  who  could  not  serve  themselves, 
and  were  not  able  to  pay  for  substitutes. 

We  have  already  mentioned,  that  Archibald  Hamilton 
Howan  was  secretary  to  the  United  Irishmen  at  the  time 
their  manifesto  was  published  ;  he  was  on  that  account  ar- 
rested, and  in  1794  brought  to  trial.  It  was  suspected  at 
the  time  of  his  trial,  that  the  views  of  the  United  Irish- 
men went  farther  than  they  avowed,  and  that  the  utter  sub- 
version of  the  constitution,  and  the  separation  of  Ireland 
from  England,  was  in  their  contemplation,  and  the  object 
of  their  meetings  and  schemes.  This  was  afterwards  prov- 
ed on  the  trial  of  an  English  cierfjyman  of  the  name  of 
Jackson,  for  a  treasonable  correspondence  with  the  agents 
of  the  French  government ;  fur  Kowan,  who  had  been  con- 
demned to  a  fine,  and  imprisonment  for  two  years,  contriv- 
ed to  escape  out  of  prison,  and  fled  out  of  the  country, 
conscious  that,  on  the  trial  of  Jackson,  evidence  of  his  real 
designs  would  be  brought  to  light.  Jackson  was  condemn- 
ed, but  he  took  poist  n,  and  expired  before  lie  was  remov- 
ed from  court.  Two  others,  who  were  leading  men  among 
the  violciit  democratic  party,  Nappcr  Tandy  and  Theobald 
Wulte  Tune,  ihe  principal  framer  of  the  United  Irishmen, 
also  lied  I'lor.i  their  country.  Indeed,  there  was  now  too 
mucli  reason  to  believe,  that  the  United  Irishmen  not  only 
aimed  at  a  separation  from  Uritain,  but  aimed  at  iliis  object 
Ly  means  of  the  cooperation  of  rr.Tiice, — a  method  at  once 
niost  dangerous  to  that  libeity  which  they  professed  them- 
selves so  aiixious  to  secure,  and  ultcily  at  variance  with  real 
patriotism  or  eidiglitcncd  views. 

There  seemed  tv.o  modes  by  «\liich,  at  this  time,  Ireland 
could  be  restored  to  a  state  of  comparative  satisfaction  and 
quiet,  either  by  giving  way  to  the  more  open  views  of  the 
United  Irishmen,  by  coiiccding  parliamentary  refoinv,  or  by 
separating  the  Catholics  from  them,  by  granting  Catholic 
emancipation.  The  people  of  Ireland  believed  that  the 
British  ministry  had  clioscn  the  latter  melliod,  when  Earl 
I-'iizwilliam  arrived  among  them  as  viceroy  ;  for  he  had  been 
intimately  connected  with  the  Whig  party,  though  he  had 
diffeicd  from  them  respecting  the  French  revolution,  ai\d 


he  liad  succeeded  to  the  estates,  and  it  was  believed  inlieriN 
cdthe  virtues  and  principles  of  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham. 
According  to  his  own  statement,  the  truth  of  which  rests  on 
his  character,  and  on  the  circumstance  that  it  was  not  prov- 
ed to  be  false  by  ministers,  no  restrictions  had  been  im- 
posed upon  him  when  he  accepted  the  government  of  Ire- 
land, but  he  was  left  completely  at  liberty  to  take  such 
measures  to  restore  tranquillity  and  loyalty  to  the  country, 
as  he  deemed  necessary  and  expedient.  His  first  measuic 
shewed  that  he  was  in  earnest ;  for  he  began  by  displacing 
those  people  in  power,  who  had  opposed  the  system  he 
meant  to  pursue.  Soon  afterwards,  petitions  were  pre- 
scribed from  the  Catholics,  praying  for  the  repeal  of  all 
their  remaining  disqualifications,  and  leave  was  given,  al- 
most unanimously,  to  bring  in  a  bill  agreeably  to  these  pe- 
titions. In  the  mean  time,  those  who  had  been  removed 
from  office  had  not  been  idle,  especially  one  of  the  Beres- 
ford  family,  who  had  been  removed  from  a  situation  of  con- 
siderable emolument.  A  rumour  was  spread  that  Lord 
Fitzwilliam  would  be  immediately  recalled.  The  Catho- 
lics took  the  alarm,  and  petitioned  the  King  against  his  re- 
moval. To  this  no  answer  was  given  ;  and  on  the  25th  of 
March  Lord  Fitzwilliam  left  Ireland.  The  bill  introduced 
into  the  Commons  for  the  relief  of  the  Catholics  was  still 
before  them  ;  but,  on  the  second  reading,  the  same  House 
of  Commons  who  had  before  almost  unanimously  sui>port- 
ed  the  bill,  threw  it  out  !  The  Catholics,  however,  were 
permitted  to  send  their  sons  to  study  in  the  university  of 
Dublin  ;  and  a  college,  endowed  by  government,  was  esta- 
blished for  them  at  Maynooth. 

The  conduct  of  the  British  government  was  by  no  means 
calculated  to  pacify  the  Catholics.  Disturbances  prevailed 
through  the  country.  A  mob  in  Dublin,  attacked  and 
wounded  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Fitzgibbon, — a  man  who  was 
peculiarly  obnoxious  : — and  defenderism  increased.  The 
Catholics,  however,  were  not  nearly  so  dangerous  as  those 
who  aimed  at  political  changes.  The  United  Irishmen  now 
began  to  direct  their  views  and  plans  with  less  scruple, 
though  with  more  secrecy,  to  the  most  treasonable  designs. 
Secret  associations  were  formed,  of  which  no  person  was 
admitted  a  member,  till  he  had  solemnly  sworn  that  neither- 
hopes,  fears,  rewards,  or  punishments,  should  ever  induce 
him,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  inform  on,  or  give  evidence 
against,  any  member  or  members  of  that  or  similar  socie- 
ties, for  any  act  or  expression  of  theirs  done  or  made  col- 
lectively or  individually,  in  or  out  of  the  society,  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  spirit  of  the  obligation  by  which  they  were  dis- 
tinguished ai.d  bound. 

In  public  as  well  as  in  private  transactions,  extreme  vio- 
lence on  one  side  is  too  apt  to  beget  extreme  violence  on 
the  other.  The  government  deemed  it  absolutely  necessa- 
ry to  deprive  the  subject  of  the  protection  of  those  whole- 
some and  just  laws,  by  which,  in  times  of  internal  tranquilli- 
ty and  universal  loyalty,  his  life  and  property  as  well  as  hi-; 
liberty  were  protected.  They  deemed  it  also  necessaiyto 
pass  laws  of  great  rigour  and  severity,  the  execution  of 
which  must  be  left.  In  many  cases,  entirely  to  the  local  ma- 
gistrates, or  to  the  commanders  of  the  troops  stationeil 
where  the  distuibances  took  place.  These  magistrates 
and  commanders,  thus  vested,  too  often  even  by  the  autho- 
rity of  government  with  a  discretionary  or  arbitrary  power, 
wt»re  apt,  even  where  they  were  men  who  v,fere  conscienti- 
i.ualy  desiious  to  act  right,  and  only  to  exercise  severity 
wlitrc  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  preservation  of 
the  public  peace,  to  pass  beyond  the  limits  of  their  power. 
This  was  too  frequently  ihe  case.  iMen  guilty,  or  suspect- 
ed of  being  dangerous  to  the  public  peace,  were  seized  by 
the  magistrates,  and  sent  to  serve  in  the  navy.  In  order  to 
protect  the   magistrates   from   the  consequences  of  this 
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stretch  of  power,  a  bill  of  ir.dernnity  was  passed  ;  and  like- 
wise what  was  called  the  insurrection  act,  by  which  the 
chief  governor  in  council  was  authorised  to  proclaim,  on 
the  requisition  of  seven  of  its  magistrates  assembled  at  the 
session  of  the  peace,  any  county  or  district  thereof  in  a 
slate  of  disturbance,  and  thereby  to  invest  the  magistrates 
with  a  power,  under  the  authority  of  the  law,  to  send  sus- 
pected persons  into  the  navy.  They  were  also  authorised 
to  search  houses  for  arms,  and,  after  previous  notice,  to  treat 
as  culprits  all  such  as  should  be  absent  from  their  homes, 
without  satisfactory  excuse,  after  certain  hours  in  the  even- 
ing. In  October,  1796,  the  Habeas  Corpus  act^was  again 
suspended.  ■  ''. 

In  order  still  further  to  protect  the  country  from  the 
designs  of  the  disaffected,  and  against  a  French  invasion 
with  which  it  was  threatened,  the  government  encouraged 
the  formation  of  an  armed  yeomanry.  In  many  respects, 
this  species  offeree  was  much  preferable  to  the  troops  of 
the  line,  on  which  hitherto  the  peace  and  defence  of  Ireland 
had  mainly  depended;  for  those  troops,  principally  from 
Britain,  had  certainly  served  to  irritate  and  inflame  the 
Irish  by  their  disorderly  conduct  ;  besides,  the  formation 
of  yeomanry  was  judicious  and  beneficial,  as  it  might  have 
a  tendency  to  break  down  the  associations  of  Orangemen 
in  the  north  of  Ireland,  who,  untler  pretence  of  defending 
ihemselves  from  the  Catholics,  were  guilty  of  the  most 
dreadful  outrages  and  violations  of  the  laws. 

It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  French  government 
was  ignorant  of  the  state  of  Ireland,  or  indisposed  to  take 
advantage  of  it  in  their  war  with  Great  Britain.  Indeed  it 
was  matter  of  surprise  that  they  had  not  attempted  to  land 
troops  in  a  country  so  disturbed,  and  in  which  there  was 
avowedly  so  numerous  and  active  a  part  of  the  inhabitants 
desirous  to  throw  off  the  British  yoke,  and  for  that  purpose, 
to  accept  any  foreign  assistance  that  might  present  itself. 
An  agreement  was  in  fact  made  between  the  leading  men 
in  the  Irish  Union  and  the  French  Directory,  for  the  land- 
ing of  a  French  force  in  Ireland,  on  condition  that  the  in- 
vading army  should  act  as  auxiliaries,  receiving  their  pay 
and  instruction  from  the  Union.  As  soon  as  tliis  arrange- 
ment was  settled,  preparations  for  the  invasion  of  Ireland 
were  made  at  Brest.  The  Irish  Union,  in  order  to  be 
ready  to  second  tlie  efforts  of  their  new  allies,  were  un- 
commonly active  and  zealous  in  their  preparations  and 
plans  ;  but,  in  the  midst  of  these,  they  were  thrown  into  a 
state  of  uncertainly,  and  induced  to  suspend  their  opera- 
tions, in  consequence  of  receiving,  iirst,  the  intelligence 
that  the  invasion  would  take  place  immediately,  that  is,  in 
ihe  beginning  of  the  winter  of  1796;  and  almost  imme- 
diately afterwards,  a  letter,  which  they  had  no  reason  not 
to  regard  as  authentic,  that  the  invasion  would  be  deferred 
till  the  spring  of  1797. 

The  invading  fleet,  however,  anchored  in  Bantry  Bay  on 
the  24th  of  December,  1796;  but  as  the  general  and  a 
great  part  of  his  troops  were  on  board  ships  that  had  not 
arrived,  the  admiral,  after  waiting  for  him  a  few  days,  re- 
turned to  Brest,  having  previously  ascertained,  however, 
that  the  country  was  well  defended,  and  that  even  the  pea- 
santry, towards  whom  the  French  had  been  taught  to  look 
for  immediate  and  hearty  co-operation,  were  apparently 
adverse  to  them. 

A  proclamation  was  issued  on  the  I7lh  of  Msy,  1797, 
declaiing  the  civil  power  inadequate  to  qirjll  tht-  ir.iurrec- 
tion  ;  and  this  proclamation  was  followed  by  orders  for  the 
military  oflicers  to  act  witliout  waiting  for  any  autiicuty 
from  the  civil  power.  The  "sditary,  who  had  previously 
beesi  highly  irritated  by  the  resistance  cf  t'-e  iuEurgtntSj 
and  who,  it  is  too  probable,  bar!  e.itered  Ireland,  with  the 
belief  that  it  might  be  treated  u.  a'!  lispccts  as  a  ccnqutr- 


ed  country,  now  gave  way,  in  too  many  instances,  to  the 
most  oppressive  outrages.  Under  the  pretence  that  arms 
were  concealed,  houses  were  sometimes  burnt  or  plunder- 
ed ;  and  the  military  torture  of  the  picket  was  employed 
to  force  a  discovery.  But  it  is  painful  to  dwell  on  suclt 
outrages  ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  they  were  such  as  might 
be  expected  from  soldiers  acting  not  only  without  the  con- 
trol of  the  civil  power,  but,  as  they  believed,  in  furtherance 
of  the  views  of  government,  against  a  people  whom  they 
regarded  as  proper  objects  of  their  tyranny  and  cruelty. 
The  United  Irish,  perceiving  that  their  only  chance  of 
success  was  by  assuming  the  appearance  of  being  reduced 
to  obedience,  and  conducting  their  operations  in  a  more 
secret  manner,  discontinued  their  meetings  ;  and  the  state 
of  the  country  generally  improved  so  much,  that  in  August 
1797,  the  administration  of  justice  was  again  committed  to 
the  civil  power. 

But  the  United  Irish  were  only  laying  their  schemes 
deeper,  and  were  inactive  and  tranquil  only  that  they  might 
burst  out  with  more  violence  and  effect.  Hitherto  they 
had  been  chiefly  confined  to  the  northern  provinces ;  but 
now  the  associations  began  to  extend  to  the  western  and 
southern  parts  of  Ireland,  and  the  whole  organization  to 
assume  a  military  form.  According  to  their  new  plan,  the 
lowest  societies  consisted  of  12  persons,  who  lived  near  one 
another,  and  among  whom  there  was  frequent  and  confi- 
dential intercourse.  Five  of  these  societies  elected  each 
a  secretary,  and  these  secretaries  formed  a  baronial  com- 
mittee, which  had  the  superintendance  of  the  first  society. 
Ten  of  these  lower  baronial  committees  elected  each  a 
delegate,  and  the  ten  delegates  composed  an  upper  baronial 
committee,  which  directed  the  business  of  the  ten  lower 
committees.  In  like  manner  was  the  arganization  of  county, 
district,  and  provincial  committees  effected.  The  supreme 
command  was  lodged  in  an  executive  directory,  which  was 
composed  of  five  persons,  unknown  to  all  except  the  secre- 
taries of  the  four  provincial  committees.  From  this  direc- 
tory the  orders  were  conveyed  in  the  most  secret  but  efD- 
cient  and  prompt  manner ;  and  they  were  instantly  and 
fully  obeyed.  Such  was  the  civil  organization  of  the  Irish 
Union.  The  military  resembled  it,  and,  in  fact,  was  graft- 
ed upon  it.  The  secretary  of  each  of  the  lowest  societies 
was  its  non-commissioned  officer;  and  the  delegates  of  the 
lower  and  upper  committees  were  respectively  captains 
and  colonels.  There  was  also  a  military  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  directory,  to  contrive  plans  for  the  direction 
of  the  national  force  towards  the  grand  object  they  had  in 
view.  In  May,  1797,  the  number  of  men  enrolled  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Irish  Union  in  Ulster  alone,  was  nearly  100,000. 
In  the  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  except  Dublin  and  the 
counties  of  Wexford,  Kildare,  East  Meath,  West  Meath, 
and  King's  County,  their  numbers  were  comparatively  few; 
but  they  were  using  their  utmost  endeavours  to  extend  the 
Union  all  over  Ireland. 

As  the  attempt  to  reduce  Ireland  to  order  and  tranquil- 
lity by  means  of  force  had  now  been  carried  on  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  without  producing  the  effect  expected  and 
intended,  it  was  hoped  that  the  British  ministry  would  have 
adopted  different  measures,  more  consonant  to  the  spirit  of 
the  constitution,  as  well  as  more  satisfactory  and  pleasing 
■.o  the  friends  of  humanity.  Under  this  idea.  Lord  .VIoini 
and  Mr.  Fox  moved  in  parliament,  that  a  humble  address 
should  be  presented  to  his  INIajesty,  praying  hitn  to  inter- 
pose his  py.trwu!  interference  tor  the  allaying  of  the  alarm- 
ing discontents  then  subsisting  in  Ireland  ;  but  these  mo- 
tions were  negatived,  as  well  as  one  which  hi£  f  vdship 
afterwards  made  in  the  Irish  House  of  Lords,  whcic  he 
offered  to  produce  pn^<f  of  the  most  ausurJ  as  well  as  dis- 
gusting tyrai^ny  ever  exercised  in  any  country.     Indeed,  it 
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was  only  through  the  debates  in  parliament  that  the  real 
state  of  Ireland  at  this  period  could  be  learnt ;  for  the  news- 
papers, which  were  in  favour  of  ihc  insurgents,  as  well  as 
those  of  government,  grossly  misrepresented  it.  The  form- 
er were  most  licentious  and  "^i^<^'''"7"^^J"  •f^i'/flP^'e  majesty's  forces,  to  etrploy  them  ^vilh  the  utmost  vigour 
sentafons,  and  also  m  ''''^'■- ^"''f^^^^^J^f^^^f/  ,',fj,^^^  ZJ  decision,  iol  the  immediate  suppression  of  this  con- 
of  sedition  and  rebellion;  and,  in  more  llian  one  instance,     •>"  >         ,        ,.  ■         r  .,  ,    .      __j   ...  ,.:_ 


Ireland.  In  this  it  was  stated,  that  «  a  traitorous  conspi- 
racy, existing  within  the  kingdom,  had  been  considerably 
extended,  anil  had  manifested  itself  in  acts  of  open  rebellion; 
and  that  in  consequence  thereof,  the  most  direct  and  posi- 
tive orders  had  been  issued  to  the  oiBcers  commanding  his 


called  down  the  vengeance  of  government.  As  soon  as  the 
members  of  the  Irish  Union  found  that  they  could  not  pro- 
pagate their  views  by  means  of  newspapers,  they  had  re- 
course to  hand-bills,  which  were  privately  printed  and  cir- 
culated by  their  agents.  In  these,  abstinence  from  spiri- 
tuous liquors  was  recommended,  in  order  that  the  reyeiuie 
might  be  impaired ;  and  this  recommendation,  which  it 
might  have  been  thought  no  motive  would  have  induced 
the  lower  classes  of  the  Irish  to  follow,  was  obeyed  so 
generally  and  faithfully,  that  their  habits  were  observed  to 
be  decidedly  more  sober  than  usual.  The  members  were 
also  cautioned  against  purchasing  the  quit-rents  of  the 
crown,  as  the  bargains  would  not  be  valid  in  case  ol  a 
revolution.  A  caution  was  also  given  against  the  accep- 
tance of  bank  notes.  All  these  circumstances  evidently 
proved  that  the  Irish  Union  were  still  in  hopes  of  accom- 
plishing their  object  by  a  revolution;  but,  as  they  could 
not  hope  for  this  by  their  own  unaideil  elfoits,  they  again 
had  recourse  to  I-'rancc.  Assistance  was  reuclily  promised 
them;  and  preparations  for  the  invasion  of  Ireland  were 
made  at  Brest  and  in  the  Tcxel ;  but  liie  expedition  from 
the  latter  place  was  rendered  abortive,  by  the  defeat  of  the 
Dutch  fleet  at  the  battle  of  Camperdown.  Still  the  Iiish 
Union  looked  lowaids  assistance  from   the  Urest  expedi- 


spiracy,  and  for  the  disarming  of  the  rebels,  and  all  dis- 
affected persons,  by  the  most  summary  and  efiectual  mea- 
sures." At  the  same  time  General  Abercrombie,  who 
then  commanded  the  forces  in  Ireland,  was  directed  by  the 
lord  lieutenant  to  proceed  with  his  army  into  the  disturbed 
counties,  vested  with  full  powers  to  act  as  he  should  think 
proper.  His  first  object  was  to  restore  the  discipline  of 
the  army,  which  was  in  such  a  state,  that  it  could  not  be 
safely  trusted  with  the  execution  of  the  orders  he  meant  to 
issue.  Afterwards,  on  the  3d  of  April,  he  published  a 
manifesto,  calling  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Kiltlare,  where 
his  headquarters  were  fixed,  to  surrender  their  arms  with- 
in 10  days,  and,  in  case  of  non-compliance,  threatening  that 
la!'ge  bodies  of  tioops  should  live  among  them  at  free  quar- 
ters, promising  rewards  to  those  who  would  give  informa- 
tion of  concealed  arms  or  ammunition,  and  denouncing 
other  severities,  in  case  the  inhabitants  did  not  return  to  a 
slate  of  tranquillity. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  ten  days,  the  troops  were  quar- 
tered on  those  who  were  known  or  suspected  to  be  disaf- 
fected ;  and  ihcir  behaviour  was  such  as  in  most  instances 
might  be  expected  from  men  of  their  habits  and  feelings, 
hitherto  little  accustomed  to  strict  discipline. 

The  insurgents  did  not  seem  intimidated  by  these  pro- 


tion  ;  hut  the  French    government  appearing  to  have  for-  ceedings   against    them;  and  as  they   were   ignorant   that 

gotten  their  promise,  Arthur  O'Connor,  who  was  a  mem-  government   were   accpuinted    with   their  plans,  tliey  still 

ber  of  the  Irish  directory,  was  commissioned  to  proceed  persevered  in  the  determination  to  rise  in  a  body  on  a  fixed 

to  France;  but,  on  his  passage  through  England  for  that  day.     Before  that  day  arrived,  however,  government  caus- 

purposc,  in  February,  1798,  he  was  arrested,  along  with  an  cd  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  who  had  contrived  the  plan  of 

Irish  priest  of  the  name  of  Coigly,  and  Uinns,  a  member  of  attack,  and  who  was  distinguished  tor  his  boldness,  talents, 

the  corresponding  society  of  London.     They  were  tried;  and  intluence,to  be  arrested.     He  made  a  desperate  resist 


ance,  and  died  soon  afterwards  of  a  wound  wliich  he  receiv- 
ed before  he  was  taken.  The  two  brothers  Sheares,  and 
other  conspirators,  were  arrested  the  same  month  ;  and,  on 
the  21st  of  May,  the  plan  of  insurrection  was  announced 
by  Lord  Castlereagli,  secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  to 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin.  The  night  of  the  23d  was  the 
tiine  fixed  for  it.     An  attack  on  the  troops  stationed  near 


O'Connor  and  Binns  were  acquitted,  but  detained  on 
another  charge  of  treason  ;  Coigly  was  condemned  and 
executed. 

The  Irish  Union,  thus  disappointed  in  their  hopes  of  as- 
sistance from  France,  resolved  to  trust  solely  to  their  own 
power.  By  this  time,  the  number  of  men  sworn  into  the 
conspiracy  amounted  nearly  to  half  a   million,    and    plans 

were    formed   for    the   simultaneous  rising   of   this   body.  Dublin,  and  on  the  artillery,  was  to  have  been  first  execut- 

Thcir  object,  however,  was  discovered  by   a  man  of  the  ed.     The  castle   was,  about  the  same  time,  to  have  been 

name  of  Reynolds,  who  was  a  delegate  for  the  province  of  surprised;  after  wliich,  the  parties  engaged  in  these  en- 

Leinster  ;  and   from    his   information,  the  members    who  terprizes  were   to  have  united.     The  stoppage  of  all  the 

formed  the  committee  of  this  province  were  arrested.   Em-  mail  coaches  on  the  great  roads,  was  to  have  been  the  signal 

mett,  Macnevin,  and  Bond,  members  of  the  directory,  were  for  the  rising  of  the  people  in  the  various  parts  of  the  coun- 

also   arrested.      Government,   at   the   same   time,   by   the  try.     The  scheme  was  certainly  well  arranged,  and,  had  it 

seizure  of  papers,  were  made  thoroughly  acquainted  with  not  been  discovered,  might  have  been  attended  with  the 

all  the  plans  of  the  Union,  and  thus  were  enabled  to  frus-  most  disastrous  consequences. 

traie  them.     The  Union,  thus  deprived  of  their  directory,  Even  though  thus  discovered,  the  insurrection  broke  out 

proceeded  to  elect  new  members,  among  whom  -were  two  in  a  manner  that  caused  great  alarm,  and,  for  some  time, 

brothers  of  the  name  of  Sheares  ;  but  neither  these  nor  the  exposed  parts  of  Ireland  to  all  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war. 

other  members  were  equal  in  talents  to  the  former  mem-  On  the  24th  of  May,  the  insurgents,  though    they   were 

bers  ;  and  yet  greater  talents  were  now  requisite,  not  mere-  nearly  without  leaders,  and  with  scarcely  any  arms  except 

ly  on  account  of  the  discoveries  made  by  government,  but  pikes,  commenced  their  operations  by  an  attack  on  Naas, 

also  because  the  lower  members  of  the  Union,  wearied  with  Carlow,  and  other  places,  from  which  they  were  repulsed 

■waiting,  and  anxious  not  so  much  to  accomplish  the  politi-  with  loss.     They  had  previously  destroyed  the  mail-coach- 

cal  objects  of  the  Union,   as  to  gratify  their  own  private  es  in  their  road  to  Dublin,  to  give  notice  to  their  confede- 

revenge,  could  not  be  managed,  except  by  men  of  the  great-  rates  that  they  were  about  to  commence  their  operations, 

est  talents  and  influence.  and  to  retard  the  communication  of  them  to  government. 

On  the  30th  of  March,  1798,  government  issued  a  pro-  As  soon  as  the  first  acts  of  rebellion  took  place.  General 

clamation,  which  proved  that  they  meant  to  adopt  the  most  Lake,  who  had   succeeded  General    Abercrombie   in  the 

vigorous  measures  which  were  in  their  power,  for  the  im-  command  of  the  forces,  issued  a  proclaination,  in  which  he 

mediate  suppression  of  the  disaffection  and  disorders  in  expressed  his  determination  to  use,  in  the  most  summary 
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and  viijorous  manner,  the  powers  with  which  he  had  been 
entrusted  to  suppress  the  rebellion ;  and  commanded  all 
persons  of  every  rank,  except  officers  and  magistrates,  to 
remain  in  ther  houses  from  nine  o'clock  at  night  till  five  in 
the  morning.  Proclamations  were  also  issued  by  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  Dublin  and  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  In  the  first, 
all  persons  in  Dublin  were  ordered  to  give  in  a  list  of  their 
arms,  or  to  surrender  them  if  they  had  not  a  licence  to  pos- 
sess them;  and  every  house-keeper  to  fix  on  the  out-side 
of  his  door  a  list  of  the  names  of  all  persons  resident  in  his 
house.  In  the  second  proclamation  it  was  stated,  that  or- 
ders had  been  sent  to  all  his  majesty's  general  officers  in 
Ireland,  to  punish,  according  to  martial  law,  all  persons  as- 
sisting in  the  rebellion. 

The  progress  of  the  rebels  towards  the  south-west  was 
checked  by  their  repulse  at  Carlow  ;  but  the  city  of  Dub- 
lin was  still  partially  blockaded  by  them.  To  complete 
the  plan  for  its  relief,  Sir  James  Duff  made  a  rapid  march 
with  600  men  from  Limerick,  and  arriving  at  Kildare, 
opened  the  communication  between  the  capital  and  the 
country. 

On  the  26th  of  May,  the  insurrection  broke  out  in  the 
county  of  Wexford,  where  it  was  not  apprehended  that  the 
insurgents  were  in  great  force.  They  were  headed  by  a 
priest  of  the  name  of  Murphy,  a  ferocious  and  ignorant  fa- 
natic. On  the  27th,  two  bodies  of  them  made  their  ap- 
pearance at  Oulart  and  Kilthomas.  At  the  latter  place 
they  were  defeated  by  200  or  300  yeomen  ;  but  at  the  for- 
mer place,  where  Murphy  himself  commanded,  they  were 
victorious.  Rlurphy  immediately  proceeded  to  Enniscor- 
thy,  of  which,  by  the  assistance  of  the  Catholic  inhabitants, 
he  gained  possession.  The  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Wex- 
ford were  now  in  great  alarm,  as  they  could  plainly  distin- 
guish the  flames  of  the  burning  houses  at  Enniscorlliy.  As 
they  were  little  prepared  for  defence,  they  resolved  to  nego- 
ciate  with  the  insurgents,  or  rather  to  endeavour  to  per- 
suade them  to  return  peaceably  to  their  homes.  For  this 
purpose,  two  gentlemen,  who  had  been  arrested  on  private 
information,  were  sent  to  them  ;  but  they  kept  one  of  these 
to  be  their  leader,  and  sent  the  other  back  to  Wexford. 
Against  this  place  tiiey  now  determined  to  proceed.  Its 
small  garrison  took  a  position  outside,  but  afterwards  re- 
turned into  the  town,  which  was  almost  immediately  eva- 
cuated, and  taken  possession  of  by  the  rebels.  Their  foixe 
was  about  15,000  men;  and  by  the  capture  of  Wexford, 
the  southern  parts  of  the  county,  as  well  as  the  eastern  and 
western,  were  at  their  mercy.  They  now  divided  into  two 
bodies;  one  of  which  directed  it*  march  to  Gorey,  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  county,  in  hopes  of  thus  forcirg  a  pas- 
sage to  the  capital;  and  the  other  to  New  Ross,  by  n  due- 
iii^  which  they  would  be  enabled  to  enter  the  counties  of 
Kilkenny  and  Waterford.  The  inhabitants  of  Gorcy  were 
apprised  of  their  danger,  but  they  trusted  it  would  be  avert- 
ed by  the  arrival  of  troops  under  General  Loftus  and  Colo- 
nel VValp>le,  which  ijiimeuiaiely  marched  by  different 
routes  to  attack  the  insurgents,  who  were  posted  on  a  hill 
seven  miles  from  Gorey,  under  the  command  of  a  priest  of 
the  name  of  Roche.  Tnis  man  seems  to  have  been  pos- 
sessed of  great  military  talents,  for  he  immediately  resolv- 
ed to  quit  his  position  with  his  whole  force,  upwards  of 
i0,i''00  men,  and  attacked  Wal|)ole  while  sepaialed  from 
Loltus's  troops.  He  came  up  with  him  at  Clough,  and,  at- 
tacking him  quite  unexpected,  the  British  were  defeated, 
with  the  loss  of  their  artillery.  Loftus,  in  the  mean  time, 
following  the  insurgents  to  Gorey,  ignorant  of  the  defeat  of 
Walpole's  corps,  found  them  posted  so  strongly  that  he 
durst  not  attack  them,  but  retreated  into  the  county  of  Car- 
Jow. 

The  body  of  the  rebels  who  had  inarched  towards  Ross 
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were  not  so  fortunate  :    They  had  chosen  for  their  leader  a 

fl.r°wr  ,""",''  ^L^^?''^'">' ^'''°'"  ""^yhad  liberated 
from  Wexford  ja.l.  He  formed  a  plan  of  attacking  three 
separate  parts  ol  the  town  of  Ross  at  the  same  time  •  The 
attack  was  accordingly  made  in  a  furious  but  irregular  man- 
ner. At  first  the  rebels  gained  some  advantages,  but  thev 
were  soon  thrown  into  confusion  ;  and  General  Johnson 
who  commanded  a  strong  party  of  the  regular  army  in  the 
town,  took  advantage  of  this  circumstance,  and,  after  a  des- 
perate resistance  irom  some  divisions  of  the  rebels,  while 
others  were  totally  without  discipline  or  management,  he 
succeeded  m  completely  defeating  them,  and  in  saving  the 
place.  Enraged  at  this  defeat,  the  rebels  massacred,  in 
cold  blood,  moie  than  100  of  their  Protestant  prisoners  at 
\Vexford. 

The  insurgents  who  had  defeated  Walpole's  corps  re- 
mamed  mactive  for  some  time  afterwards.  At  length,  on 
the  9th  of  June,  they  advanced  to  the  north  to  join  another 
body  of  insurgents,  and,  when  united,  to  attack  Aiklow. 
1  he  garrison  in  this  place,  not  conceiving  themselves  strong 
enough  to  defend  it  against  the  rebels,  left  it,  but  afterwards 
returned,  in  consequence  of  their  not  attempting  to  seize 
it.  The  rebels,  however,  changed  their  plans,  and  advanc- 
ed against  it ;  but  on  the  very  day  of  attack,  there  arrived 
the  Durham  fencible  regiment,  the  royal  force  now  con- 
sisted of  1600  men,  and  being  arranged  in  lines,  with  artil- 
lery in  front,  they  were  enabled  to  cover  three  sides  of  the 
place,  a  river  protecting  the  other  side.  The  force  of  the 
insurgents  amounted  to  more  than  20,000,  but  only  about 
4000  or  5000  of  these  had  guns.  They  advanced  with  great 
impetuosity  to  the  cannons'  mouths,  but  they  were  in  eve- 
ry assault  driven  back  with  immense  slaughter.  The  bat- 
tle lasted  four  hours  ;  and  though,  during  the  whole  of  that 
time,  the  Durham  fencibles  bore  the  brunt  of  it,  yet  they 
stood  firm  and  undaunted.  The  pikemen  of  the  insurgents 
had  not,  however,  yet  come  into  action,  and  General  Need- 
ham,  apprehensive  that  the  fencibles,  wearied  out  with  re- 
peated attacks,  would  not  be  able  to  withstand  these  formi- 
dable assailants,  sent  directions  to  Colonel  Skerret,  who 
commanded  the  fencibles,  to  retreat.  This,  however,  he 
refused  to  do;  and  though  it  was  now  dark,  and  the  insur- 
gents might  have  profited  by  this  circumstance,  they  dis- 
continued the  attack,  and  retreated. 

The  insurgents,  of  whom  we  have  been  hitherto  speak- 
ing, consisted  almost  exclusively  of  Catholics.  They  hop- 
ed to  be  assisted  in  their  plans  by  the  Protestants  of  the 
north  of  Irtland;  but  in  this  they  were  disap[)ointed. 
There  were,  indeed,  insurrections  in  Antrim  and  Down  ; 
but  the  Protestants  who  engaged  in  them,  alter  a  few 
skirmishes  with  the  royal  troops,  gave  u|)  the  enterpiize, 
chiefly  in  consequence  of  being  assured  that  the  rest  of 
the  Protestants  in  the  north,  tliough  in  general  well  dis- 
posed, would  not  co-operate  with  them,  having  learned 
that  the  insurrection  in  Wexford  was  totally  of  a  religious 
character,  and  that  the  Catholics  engai;ed  in  it  had  repeat- 
edly behaved  with  great  cruelty  to  the  Protestants. 

The  insurgents  in  Wexford  were  thus  left  to  themselves, 
and  measures  were  taken  by  government  to  crush  them  ef- 
fectually and  speedily.  On  the  20th  of  June,  their  whole 
force  was  assembled  on  Vinegar-hill,  near  Enniscorthy. 
General  Lake  inmiediately  formed  his  plan,  which  was,  to 
surround  this  post  ;  and  for  this  purpose,  all  the  divisions 
of  the  royal  army  were  put  In  motion. 

In  the  mean  tiine,  the  insurgents  were  guilty  of  the  most 
atrocious  acts  of  cruelty,  not  merely  against  those  who  had 
opposed  tluir  plans,  but  even  against  those  who  were 
known  to  be  favourable  to  them,  in  case  they  were  Pro- 
testants. These  were  dragged  to  Vinegar-hill,  where, 
without  trial,  they  were   either  shot  or  transfixed  with 
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Government,  in  the  mean  time,  had  been  proceeding  in 
the  trials  of  those  leaders  of  the  union  whom  they  liad  ap- 
prchended.  Among  these  were  the  two  brothers  Sheures  ; 
M'Carra,  the  secretary  to  the  provincial  committee  of  Leiii- 
sier  ;  and  Byron,  delegate  from  VVicklow. 

Soon  after  these  events,  Lord  Camden,  who  had  been 
viceroy  during  the  rebellion,  was  recalled,  and  Earl  Corn- 
wallis  was  appointed  his  successor.      This  appointnicnc 


pikes,  or,  in  some  cases,  put  to  death  in  a  still  more  barba- 
reus  manner.  At  Killan,  the  Protestants  of  both  sexes 
were  collected,  with  an  intention  of  burning  them  alive  in 
their  parish  church,  when  fortunately  their  design  was 
prevented  by  the  arrival  of  a  body  of  yeomen. 

General   Lake  had  collected  nearly  13,000  troops,  with 
a  train  of  artillery  proportionate  to  that  number,  for  the  at- 
tack on  Vinegar-hill.     This  attack  took  place  on  the  2 1st  .  . 
of  June.     The  town  of  Enniscorthy  was  the  first  object  of    gave  greatand  general  satisfaction  :  The  characterof  few 
attack,  and  the  insurgents  were  <lriven  from  their  post. 


They  fled  through  a  space  of  ground  which  was  to  ha 
■   )y  the  troops  of  General  Needham.    The 


have 
been  occupied  by  the  troops  of  General  Weedham.  i'hese 
had  not  come  up,  whether  from  missing  the  road,  or  some 
other  accidental  cause,  or,  as  was  supposed,  because  Gene- 
ral Lake  wished  to  leave  the  insurgents  some  outlet,  is  not 
ascertained.  Wexford  was  taken  by  the  royal  troops  the 
same  day  as  Enniscorthy :  Previously,  however,  a  battle 
had  taken  place  at  Iloretown,  between  the  troops  of  Ge- 
neral Moore  and  the  insurgents  under  Roche.  The  com- 
bat was  long  doubtful,  but  at  length  terminated  in  the  de- 
feat of  the  rebels.  General  Moore  immediately  encamped 
near  Wexford,  in  order  to  secure  the  Protestants  in  that 
town  from  massacre.  Before  his  arrival,  however,  the  re- 
bels in  it  had  committed  great  outrages.  These  were 
principally  directed  and  encouraged  by  a  man  of  the  name 
of  Dixon.  While  the  rebel  force  continued  in  Wexford, 
this  man  had  not  been  able  to  carry  his  designs  into  exe- 
cution ;  but  soon  after  they  marched  out  against  General 
JNIoore,  Dixon,  at  the  head  of  a  mob,  which  he  had  previ- 
ously inflamed  with  whisky,  murdered  the  Protestants  in  a 
manner  to  which,  for  wanton  cruelty,  not  even  the  atroci- 
ties of  the  French  revolution  can  produce  a  parallel.  In^thc 
mean  lime,  the  battle  at  Vinegar-hill,  though  strenuously 
contended  by  the  insurgents,  ended  in  their  complete  de- 
feat. They  were  completely  broken,  and  fled;  and  their 
loss  in  the  battle  and  pursuit  was  so  considerable,  that  the 
whole  party  was  completely  disheartened. 

Before  General  Moore  arrived  at  this  town,  many  of  the 
inhabitants,  being  freed  from  the  presence  of  the  insur- 
gents, who  had  joined  their  companions  on  Vinegar-hill, 
were  desirous  of  submitting,  and  giving  up  the  place. 
Lord  Kingsborough,  colonel  of  the  North  Cork  militia, 
was  at  this  time  a  prisoner  in  it ;  and  he  agreed  to  receive 
the  surrender,  pledging  his  honour  for  the  safety  of  all, 
except  those  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  murders.  On 
this  pledge,  which  was  made  known  to  the  British  gene- 
ral, the  insurgents  who  had  fled  into  the  town  after  their 
defeat  at  Vinegar-hill,  evacuated  it,  separating  into  two  bo- 
tlies,  in  the  full  confidence  of  the  ratification  of  the  terms; 
but  General  Lake  ordered  all  the  chiefs  of  the  rebels  to  be 
seized  and  put  to  death. 

The  movements  and  proceedings  of  the  insurgents,  af- 
ter the  battle  of  Vinegar-hill,  were  desultory,  without  uni- 
on or  plan.  One  body  of  them  marched  to  Arklow,  and, 
finding  no  royal  troops  there,  massacred  many  of  the  hiha- 
bitants.  Another  body,  under  .Murphy,  wlio  had  originally 
raised  the  insurrection  in  Wexford,  directed  their  march 
towards  the  county  of  Carlow,  witli  the  design  of  stirring 
up  the  inhabitants  there  and  in  Kilkenny  ;  biit  in  tliis  they 
■were  disappointed,  partly  by  the  measures  of  the  royal 
forces,  and  partly  by  the  indisposition  of  the  inhabitants. 
They  now  determined  to  rcluin  to  Wexford,  and  on  the 
26th  of  June  arrived  at  Kilcomniy.  Here  they  again  chanc- 
ed their  route,  and  moved  towaids  the  ^\■ickIow  moun- 
tains; but  they  soon  found  that  ihey  had  no  other  chance  of 
safety  but  by  dispersing  into  small  bodies,  being  no  longer 
capable  of  withstanding  the  forces  that  were  sent  against 
them.  After  various  movements  and  skirmisher,  there- 
fore, they  finally  dispersed. 


noblemen,  for  political  honour  and  humanity,  was  higher 
than  that  of  Lord  Cornwaliis,  and  his  appointment  seemed  a 
pledge  on  the  part  of  government,  that  they  meant  to  pur- 
sue a  different  system  in  Ireland.  He  carried  with  him  u 
general  pardon  for  all  who  would  submit,  with  very  few 
exceptions  ;  but  his  arri\al  could  not  immediately  put  a  stop 
to  the  system  which  had  been  hitherto  pursued.  On  the 
3d  of  July,  the  pardon  which  Lord  Cornwaliis  brought  witli 
him  was  published  in  the  Dublin  Gazette.  His  majesty's 
generals  were  thereby  authorised  to  give  protection  lo  such 
insurgents  as,  being  simply  guilty  of  rebellion,  sliould  sur- 
render their  arms,  abjure  all  unlawful  engagements,  and 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance.  In  order  that  this  measure 
might  receive  the  fullest  authority  and  sanction,  an  act  of 
amnesty  was  passed  in  favour  of  all  who  had  been  engaged 
in  the  rebellion,  except  the  leaders — Uiose  who  had  been 
guilty  of  murder — and  those  who  should  not  comply  with 
the  conditions  above  specified.  Prom  this  amnesty  were 
excluded  Nappcr  Tandy,  and  about  thirty  others  who  had 
fled  to  the  continent.  Afterwards  the  chief  leaders  of  the 
rebellion  were  allowed  to  make  their  terms  with  govern- 
ment. Seventy-three  of  them  bound  themselves  to  give 
all  the  information  in  their  power  respecting  the  transac- 
tions of  the  United  Irishmen,  so  far  as  it  could  be  done 
without  naming  any  individual ;  to  emigrate  into  some 
country  agreed  upon,  from  which  they  were  not  to  pass 
into  any  other  country  at  war  with  Britain,  or  to  return  to 
Ireland. 

It  is  probable  that  the  disturbances  in  Ireland  would 
have  been  quelled  much  sooner  than  they  actually  were, 
had  not  the  French  invaded  that  country.  The  policy  of 
the  French  with  respect  to  Ireland  is  not  easily  understood. 
It  seems  as  if  they  either  should  not  have  invaded  it 
at  all,  or  their  invasions  should  have  been  better  timed, 
and  in  much  greater  force.  There  is  little  doubt  that,  at 
more  than  ©ne  period,  Ireland  might  have  been  wrested 
from  Britain,  if  the  French  had  landed  with  15,000  or 
20,000  men,  and  a  large  supply  of  arms.  The  Irish  in- 
surgents fought  well  ;  they  wanted  principally  officers  and 
arms  ;  so  that,  if  the  French  had  supplied  these,  the  fate  of 
the  country  would  probably  have  been  decided.  But  to 
return  from  this  digression.  The  Irish  insurgents  had 
been  long  anxiously  expecting  assistance  from  France  ;  at 
last,  when  it  was  too  late,  a  force  of  about  900  regular 
troops,  commanded  by  General  Humbeit,  landed  at  Kil- 
lala,  on  the  22d  of  August,  and,  being  joined  by  some  of 
tiie  Catholic  inhabitants,  immediately  marched  to  Castle- 
bar.  As  soon  as  Lord  Cornwaliis  learned  their  arrival,  a 
force  was  collected  and  marched  against  them.  General 
Hutchinson  arrived  at  Castlebaron  the  25th,  and  was  im- 
mediately joined  by  General  Lake,  the  chief  commander 
on  the  west.  The  British  troops  were  drawn  up  in  an  ad- 
vantageous position  between  Castlebar  and  the  French,  who 
were  advancing  towards  it.  At  seven  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  C7th,  Humbeit  arrived  with  about  800  of  his 
own  troops,  and  1000  Irish  peasantry.  His  only  artillery 
consisted  of  two  small  guns.  The  army  opposed  to  him 
amounted  to  nearly  3000.  Scarcely  was  the  eiigagemetit: 
begun,  when  the  royal  army  were  seized  with  a  pi.nic  and 
fled,  leaving  their  artillery,  which  consisted  of  six  pieces 
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of  cannon,  and  their  ammunition,  behind  them.  Their  of- 
ficers in  vain  attempted  to  rally  them  :  They  fled,  without 
stopping,  Ihiity-eight  miles,  to  Tuani,  which  they  reached 
that  night ;  and,  at  one  o'clock  of  the  28th,  some  of  thein 
reached  even  Athlone,  having  marched  eighty  miles  in 
27  hours.  Here  they  were  stopped  by  the  arrival  of  the 
viceroy. 

From  Castlebar,  the  French,  after  gaining  this  most  un- 
expected victory,  proceeded  to  the  eastward,  into  the  heart 
of  the  country,  with  what  design  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
jecture, unless  from  the  expectation  of  being  reinforced  by 
the  peasantry  on  their  march.  General  Lake  and  his 
column  followed  to  watch  their  movements,  while  Lord 
Cornwallis,  with  the  chief  army,  moved  towards  Cairick, 
on  the  Shannon.  At  length,  on  September  tlie  8ih,  Gene- 
ral Lake  having  come  up  with  their  rear,  at  a  place  called 
Ballinamuck,  a  short  action  look  place,  which  fortunately 
terminated  in  the  surrenderof  the  French,  and  tlie  capture 
or  dispersion  of  the  rebels.  The  troops  of  Humbert 
amounted  to  748  privates,  and  96  officeis. 

The  French  certainly  had  been  disappointed  in  not  re- 
ceiving assistance  Irom  the  Irish  ;  but  it  is  piobable  that, 
on  the  intelligence  of  their  landing,  and  especially  of  thtir 
success  at  Castlebar,  insurrections  would  have  taken  place 
in  many  of  the  adjoining  counties,  had  not  the  march  of 
Lord  Cornwallis  intimid<ited  those  who  might  be  so  dis- 
posed. Even  as  it  was,  there  was  an  insurrection  near 
Granard,  the  object  of  which  seems  to  have  been  to  take 
possession  of  Cavan,  where  there  were  large  stores  of 
arms  and  ammunition.  Previous  to  this  enterprize,  how- 
ever, it  Was  necessary  for  them  to  take  Granard  ;  and  in 
this  they  were  disappointed  by  the  arrival  of  some  yeo- 
jnanry  from  Cavan,  by  whom  they  were  defeated.  They 
afterwards  sustained  another  defeat,  which  put  an  end  to 
the  insurrection.  The  Catholic  peasantry  of  the  county 
of  Mayo,  who  had  first  risen  to  assist  the  French,  still  con- 
tinued in  arms,  notwithstanding  the  surrender  of  Hum- 
bert. They  even  attacked  Castlebar,  but  were  repulsed. 
They  were  afterwards  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Killala, 
from  which,  being  stormed  by  the  royal  forces,  they  were 
driven  with  great  slaughter. 

The  French  government  at  last  seemed  as  if  they  meant 
•0  send  assistance  to  Humbert  ;  and,  as  a  prelude  to  this 
assistance,  a  brig  arrived  near  the  north-west  coast  of  Do- 
negal, where  it  landed  its  new  supplies.  Among  these 
was  N.ipper  Nandy,  who  had  been  constituted  general  of 
brigade  in  the  French  service.  As  soon,  however,  as  he 
learned  the  fate  of  the  army  of  Humbert,  he  reimbarked. 
He  was  afterwards  arrested  at  Hamburgh  by  the  Biitish 
government,  tried  in  Ireland,  pleaded  guilty,  but  was  par- 
doned. Another  attempt  of  the  Fiencli  to  revive  a  cause 
now  desperate  was  equally  unsuccessful.  A  squadron, 
consisting  of  one  ship  of  the  line,  and  eiglu  frigates,  with 
troops  and  ammunition  on  board,  destined  for  Ireland,  was 
fallen  in  with  off  the  western  roast  of  that  island  by  the 
squadron  of  Sir  John  Borlase  Warren,  on  the  12ih  of  Oc- 
tober, who  captured  tiie  ship  of  the  line  and  three  frigates. 
Afterwards  the  rest,  except  tv/o  frigates,  were  taken. 
Another  squadron  of  three  frigates,  with  2000  troops  on 
board,  anchored  in  the  bay  of  Killala  on  inc  27lh  of  the 
same  month  ;  but,  on  the  appearance  of  some  British  ships, 
they  set  saii  and  escaped. 

The  plan  of  a  union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
appears  to  have  been  first  proposed  by  the  Irish  peers,  in 
their  address  to  Queen  Anne  in  the  years  1703  and  1707, 
but  at  this  time  the  British  cabinet  was  averse  to  it.  Af- 
terwards, when  the  Irish  volunteers  forced  the  Biitish 
government  to  render  the  Irish  parliament  independent  of 
that  of  Britain,  an  union  was  sought  for  by  the  British,  but 
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it  was  no  longer  an  object  of  desire  among  any  classes  of 
the  Irish.  The  almost  uninterrupted  insurrections  by  which 
Ireland  was  disturbed  after  the  commencement  of  the 
French  revolution,  seem  to  have  suggested  to  the  British 
cabinet  the  idea  of  seriously  bringing  about  a  union.  As 
it  was  well  known  that  such  a  measure,  if  it  came  unex- 
pectedly upon  the  Irish  unprepared  for  it,  and  strongly 
prejudiced  against  it,  would  not  be  carried  without  creat- 
ing serious  discontent,  it  was  resolved  to  bring  the  question 
before  the  public  in  pamphlets,  before  it  was  agitated  in 
parliament.  Accordingly  Mr.  Cooke,  the  under  secretary 
for  the  civil  dcpariment,  in  1798,  published  ArguinentiJoT 
and  against  a  Union  betvieen  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  con- 
aidered.  The  country  was  immediately  most  feelingly 
alive  to  the  discussion  of  this  most  important  question,  and 
became  divided  into  two  parlies,  Unionists  and  Anti-union- 
ists. On  each  side  were  found  those  who,  on  all  other 
previous  questions,  had  ranged  themselves  on  opposite 
sides;  but  the  majority  of  the  people  were  certainly  against 
a  union.  On  the  22d  of  January  1799,  the  measure  was 
recommended  by  the  viceroy  to  parliament.  In  the  House 
of  Lords  a  favourable  address  was  voted  by  a  large  ma- 
jority. In  the  Commons,  after  a  debate  which  lasted  22 
hours,  there  was  a  majority  of  only  one  in  favour  of  the 
measure.  When  it  was  again  brought  forward  the  next 
day,  those  who  opposed  the  union  had  a  majoiity  of  five. 
Before  the  conclusion  of  the  session,  however,  those  who 
were  favourable  to  it  had  attained  a  majority  ;  but  the  de- 
tail of  the  measure  was  postponed  till  the  next  year.  In 
the  British  parliament  the  question  had  also  been  intrcf 
duced  during  the  session  of  1799,  and,  after  considerable 
discussion,  but  with  less  opposition  than  in  the  Irish  par- 
liament, a  series  of  resolutions  recommending  a  union  had 
been  voted. 

AVhen  the  Irish  parliament  assembled  again  on  the  15th 
of  January,  1800,  a  motion  was  made,  hostile  to  the  mea- 
sure, which,  after  a  long  and  animated  debate,  was  nega- 
tived by  a  majority  of  42.  On  the  5th  of  February,  Lord 
Castlereagh  communicated  a  message  from  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant, in  favour  of  a  union,  and  developed  the  plan  on 
which  it  was  to  be  effected.  On  a  division  of  the  House 
for  taking  this  message  into  consideration,  there  appeared 
153  in  favour  of  it,  and  1 15  against  it.  The  House  of  Peers 
were  more  decidedly  in  favour  of  a  union.  In  it  the  lord 
chancellor  Fitzgibbon,  now  Earl  of  Clare,  was  one  of  its 
most  strenuous  supporters,  while  the  speaker  of  the  House 
of  Conmions  as  strenuously  opposed  it.  It  was  also  op- 
posed by  Sir  Lawrence  Parsoiis,  the  Duke  of  Leinster, 
Lords  Charlemont  and  Moira,  and  Mr.  Grattan.  In  order 
to  counteract  the  eft'ccts  of  such  a  formidable  opposition, 
government  had  recourse  to  those  means,  which  the  dis- 
tribution of  places  of  honour  or  emolument  must  always 
put  in  their  power,  and  wliich  too  frequently  have  over- 
come the  consciences  of  those  who  have  been  the  most 
loud  in  their  professions  of  purity,  independence,  and  pa- 
triotism. By  the  active  and  judicious  employment  of 
these  means,  the  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  had 
been  greatly  reduced,  and  the  prospect  of  carrying  the 
measure  was  rendered  every  day  more  favourable.  Be- 
sides, many  of  those,  both  in  and  out  of  parliament,  who, 
duiing  the  first  impulse  of  their  feelings,  had  reprobated 
the  union,  without  considering  the  arguments  that  might  be 
urged  in  favour  of  it,  having  become  cool,  and  divested 
themselves  of  prejudice,  resolved  to  support  it.  The  ar- 
.juments  for  and  against  this  measure  are  thus  summed 
up  by  Ml.  Gordon,  in  his  History  of  Ireland. 

"The  opponents  of  the  measure  insisted,  that  the  repre- 
sentatives of  a  nation  were  not  vested  with  a  power  of  abo- 
lishing its  independence  by  the  transfer  of  its  sovereignty, 
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or  riglit  of  legislation,  to  any  foreign  country  ;  ihai  such 
a  Uaiis.ftT,  witlioul  Hie  general  coiiacnl  of  llic  people, 
ouslit  to  be  resisted,  as  a  dissolution  of  tlie  cxistiiii;  go- 
veniment,  and  iiUroduclive  of  anaicliy  :  lliat  a  local  par- 
liament, best  acquainted  with  llic  habits,  prejudices,  and 
dispositions  of  their  fellow  subjects,  ever  present  on  the 
spot  to  administer  immediate  relief  to  their  \va:Us,  or  ^u.ud 
against  their  excesses,  was  preferable  to  a  foreign  leijis- 
lature,  unjcquainlcd  with  the  stale  of  the  people,  and  too 
ilistdi.t  to  receive  iufornnuion,  or  apply  tlie  proper  reme- 
dies in  due  time  :  that  the  Irisl)  members  in  the  Imperial 
Parliament  would  become,  as  the  Scotch  in  that  of  Great 
Britain  had  becom.r  already,  the  tools  of  administration,  to 
the  increase  of  the  undue  influence  uf  ihc  crown  :  that  the 
evil  of  absentees  would  be  nearly  doubled,  to  the  intolera- 
ble auijmciitalion  of  the  exhausting  drain  of  money,  and 
the  abandonment  of  the  tenantry  to  the  tyranny  of  agents, 
who  would  abubC  their  delegated  power  to  the  gratification 
of  their  pride  and  avarice  :  that,  by  the  absence  of  the 
bishops  from  their  dioceses,  in  consequence  of  their  at- 
tendance upon  the  Imperial  Parliament,  the  inferior  clergy 
would  be  neglected,  to  the  growth  of  ineligion,  and  the  dis- 
couragement of  literature  :  that  tlie  national  importance  of 
the  Irish  would  be  annihilated  by  the  degradation  of  their 
country  from  the  rank  of  a  kingdom:  and  that  whatever 
concessions  shoulil,  in  return  lor  her  sscrifices,  he  made  to 
Ireland  in  the  compact  of  union,  might  at  any  time  after- 
wards be  cancelled  by  the  Imperial  Parliament,  from  its 
vast  majority  of  English  members." 

1  "  The  advocates  of  the  incorporating  system  contended, 
that  in  every  government  is  inherent  a  despotic  power  for 
the  maintenance  of  order,  the  enacting  of  laws,  and  for 
the  making  of  alterations  occasionally  in  its  own  constitu- 
tion, for  its  adaptation  to  successive  changes  of  circum- 
•itances,  which  in  the  course  of  human  affairs  inevitably 
take  place  :  that  this  power  is  lodged,  according  to  the 
British  system,  conjointly  in  the  king,  the  lords,"  and  the 
representatives  of  the  people  :  that  the  modification  now 
proposed  was,  no  iurrendry  of  independence,  but  an  inti- 
mate conjunction  with  the  sister  island,  on  honourable 
terms, — r.D  subversion,  but  a  change  of  the  constitution  : 
that,  to  deny  the  competence  of  parliament  for  the  effect- 
ing of  this  change,  would  be  to  deny  the  validity  of  the  act 
by  which  England  and  Scotland  bad  been  incorporated,  and 
consequently  to  deny  the  right  of  his  present  .Majesty  to 
the  crown  of  the  united  kingdom,  which  was  founded  on 
the  2d  article  of  that  act  :  that  otherwise  than  tlirough 
their  representatives  in  parliament,  the  consent  of  the  |)eo- 
ple  could  only  be  collected  from  the  opinions  of  the  well- 
informed,  the  reflecting  and  disinterested  part  of  the  na- 
tion:  that,  to  these,  the  measure  proposed  was  an  object 
of  desire :  that,  whatever  might  be  the  advantages  to 
Ireland  from  her  Ijcal  parliament,  the  disadvantages  were 
far  greater  :  that  the  feeble  bond,  by  which  the  two  king- 
doms were  connected,  was  in  danger  of  being  broken  by 
a  disagreement  of  the  two  legislatures, of  wiiich  an  alarm- 
ing instance  in  the  appointment  of  a  regent  had  lately  oc- 
curred :  that  by  the  distinctness  of  her  legislature,  Ireland 
was  excluded  from  commercial  advantages,  as  had  ap- 
peared in  the  case  of  the  commercial  propositions,  which 
had  been  rejected  from  political  jealousy  arising  from  this 
distinctness:  that  this  boasted  national  parliament  was 
(bunded  on  no  national  basis,  but  on  the  pretensions  of  a 
few  to  a  monopoly  of  the  government  and  resources  of  the 
whole, — a  puny  and  rapacious  oligarchy,  who  considered 
the  nation  as  their  political  inheritance,  and  were  ready  to 
sacrifice  the  public  peace  and  happiness  to  their  insatiate 
love  of  patronage  and  power:  that  for  the  demolition  of 
this  oligarchical  tyranny,  and   the  curbing  of  violent  fac- 


tions, by  which  the  nation  was  distracted  and  oppressed, 
recourse  should  be  had  to  a  legislature  superior  to  local 
prejudices,  and  remote  fiom  the  baneful  inlluencc  of  party: 
that  the  Irish  members  in  the  imperial  parliament  could 
not  be  tools  of  the  minister  in  a  higher  degree,  nor  with 
more  ex  pence  to  the  nation,  than  the  local  parliament  had 
already  been,  in  which  were  116  |jlacemen  and  pensioners: 
that  the  augmentation  of  tin-  evil  arising  from  tiie  absen- 
tees would  bi  more  than  counterbalanced  by  new  advan- 
tages, particularly  those  of  commerce  :  that  the  persons 
wiio  now  made  the  increase  of  .ibsentees  an  argument 
against  the  union  had  not  long  before  opposed  the  design 
of  a  remedy  for  this  evil,  tin-  pioposal  of  a  tax  on  absentetb, 
which  administration  had  (,fl"(.red  to  support  :  that  the  ne- 
cessary absence  of  bishojjs  from  the  clergy  under  their 
care,  by  their  attendance  in  the  Imperial  Parliament, 
would  occur  so  seldom,  as  not  in  the  sliglucst  degree  to 
prevent  them  from  perfurining  their  duty  in  rewarding 
merit,  if  such  should  be  their  incliiKiticjii :  iliat  liie  politi- 
cal amalgamation  of  the  Irish  with  the  people  of  Great 
Briiain  could  not  be  a  dick-nsion  from  national  digniiy  : 
and  that  the  infraction  of  the  compact  willi  Iri;laud  could 
nc-i  with  more  leason  be  appiehendtd  from  Hie  Impeiial 
Parliament,  than  the  disfranchisement  of  Scotland,  of 
Wales,  or  of  Yorkshire." 

On  the  21st  of  May,  ori  a  motion  that  leave  be  given  to 
bring  in  a  bill  for  the  union  into  tne  House  of  Commons, 
there  were  160  for  it,  and  100  against  it.  On  the  second 
reading  of  the  bill,  on  the  26ih  of  the  same  month,  Mr. 
Grattan  moved  to  defer  the  business  till  the  I  si  of  August; 
but  only  87  voted  in  support  of  this  motion,  and  124  ag  linst 
it.  On  the  5th  of  June,  the  bill  passed  the  committee.  In 
the  House  of  Lords,  where  there  was  less  opposition,  it  was 
read  a  third  time  on  the  I3'h  of  June.  The  subject  being 
again  introduced  into  the  British  Parliament,  it  was  dis- 
cussed in  both  Houses;  and  on  the  2d  of  July  received  the 
royal  assent. 

The  articles  of  union  were  partly  commercial,  or  relat- 
ing to  revenue,  and  partly  political.  The  regulations  of 
commerce  did  not  maleiiully  difl'cr  from  the  propositions 
of  1785.  The  proportion  of  revenue  to  be  raised  in  the 
two  kingdoms  was  fixed  by  a  comparison  of  their  aggre- 
gate exports  and  imports,  and  their  consumption  of  certain 
kinds  of  merchandize.  By  this  rule,  Ireland  was  to  raise 
two  parts  of  the  revenue,  for  every  fifteen  raised  by  Great 
Britain  during  the  first  twenty  years  after  the  union.  At 
the  termination  of  this  period,  the  proportion  was  to  be  re- 
gulated by  parliament.  One  hundred  commoners  from 
Irel  md  were  to  sit  in  the  imperial  parliament,  two  for  each 
county,  two  for  each  of  the  cities  of  Dublin  and  Cork,  one 
for  the  university,  and  one  for  each  of  the  51  most  consi- 
derable towns.  The  proprietors  of  the  disfranchised  bo- 
roughs were  to  receive  a  pecuniary  comj)ensation.  Eour 
lords  spiritual,  by  rotation  of  sessions,  and  28  lord  tempo- 
ral, elected  for  life  by  the  Peers  of  Ireland,  were  to  sit  in 
the  House  of  Lords.  The  first  of  January,  1801,  was  fixed 
as  the  commencement  of  the  union. 

From  the  period  of  the  union,  the  history  of  Ireland  na- 
turally falls  into  mat  of  Britain  ;  but  we  shall  here  cur- 
sorily notice  such  transactions  or  proceedings  in  the  Im- 
perial Parliament,  as  more  directly  relate  to   this  country. 

In  the  first  session  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  a  bill  was 
passed  for  indemnifying  all  persons  concerned  in  the  secur- 
ing, imprisoning,  and  detaining  individuals,  under  the  sus- 
pension of  the  haljeas  corpus  act,  or  in  the  performance  of 
any  acts  done  for  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace,  and. 
suppresM'in  of  rebellions  and  insurrections  in  Ireland,  since 
March,  1799. 

Ireland  appeared  to  be  gradually  subsiding  into  a  state  of 
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coiTiparalive  tranquillity,  when,  in  the  summer  of  1803,  it 
was  suddenly  agitated  by  a  considerable  thoui^h  short  lived 
alarm.  The  constitution  was  attempted  to  be  subverted 
by  the  violence  of  a  few  men,  the  rashness  of  whose  at- 
tempt was  scarcely  ever  paralleled.  The  leaders  were 
Robert  Emniett  and  Thomas  Russcl,  both  of  whom  had 
experienced  the  clemency  of  government  in  1798  ;  the 
former  was  brother  to  the  Emmelt  who  was  one  of  tlie  di- 
rectory at  that  period.  The  centre  of  the  plot  was  Dub- 
lin, where  these  men  had  collected  a  few  arms,  and  hoped, 
by  the  assistance  of  a  mob,  to  seize  the  castle,  which  was 
protected  by  upwards  of  2000  soldiers.  The  23d  of  July 
was  the  day  fixed  upon  for  the  insurrection.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  that  day  a  crowd  of  country  people  from  the  county 
of  Kildare  entered  the  capital ;  a  signal  was  given  by  the 
firing  of  rockets,  and  the  doors  of  the  depot  of  arms  were 
opened.  The  number  of  the  insurgents  is  supposed  to 
have  been  about  500.  The  time  of  their  principaf  opera- 
tions was  late  in  the  evening  ;  and  while  the  mob  were  the 
most  furious,  they  met  Lord  Kilwarden,  the  loid  chief  jus- 
tice of  the  King's  Bench,  his  daughter  Miss  Wolfe,  and 
his  nephew  Mr.  Wolfe.  The  two  gentlemen  were  drag- 
ged from  their  carriage  and  murdered.  Miss  Wolfe  et- 
fccted  her  escape,  and  fled  to  the  castle,  where  she  gave 
the  alarm.  Their  only  martial  effort  was  an  attack  on  an 
outpost,  defended  by  a  fev.-  soldiers,  whom  they  overpow- 
ered and  put  to  death.  But  being  themselves  attacked  by 
about  120  soldiers,  they  were  dispersed  in  a  short  time, 
and  the  whole  insurrection  was  extinguished.  Emmett, 
Russel,  and  some  others  of  the  leaders,  were  tried,  con- 
demned, and  executed.  A  royal  message  was  sent  down 
to  parliament,  announcing  the  insurrection  and  its  end,  in 
which  it  was  recommended  that  measures  should  be  taken 
for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellious  spirit  from  which  the 
insurrection  had  originated  ;  and  a  bill  for  trying  the  re- 
bels in  Ireland  by  martial  law,  and  another  for  suspending 
the  habeas  corpus  act,  were  passed.  Emmett,  Russel,  he. 
were  however  tried,  not  by  a  court  martial,  but  a  special 
commission. 

As  the  spirit  of  insurrection  still  lurked  in  various  parts 
of  the  country,  and  broke  forth  in  various  acts  of  outrage, 
in  1807,  Sir  Artliur  Wellesley,  wlio  was  then  secretary  to 
the  lord  lieutenant,  moved,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill,  the  provisions  of  which  were  the 
same  with  those  of  the  insurrection  act  of  179'y  so  far  as 
they  gave  power  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  proclaim  dis- 
turbed counties,  and  authority  to  tne  magistrates  to  arrest 
persons  found  out  of  their  dwelling-houses  between  sunset 
and  sunrise  ;  but  it  was  enacted,  that  persons  so  arrested 
should  be  tried  at  the  quarter  sessions  by  the  magistrates 
and  assistant  barristers,  with  the  addition  of  a  king's  coun- 
sel sent  for  the  purpose.  Another  bill  was  passed  to  pre- 
vent improper  persons  from  keeping  arms.  These  bills 
were  opposed  strongly,  but  their  necessity  was  admitted 
by  Mr.  Grattan. 

It  had  been  generally  understood,  that,  in  tiie  event  of 
the  union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  taking  place, 
the  Catholics  might  look  forward  to  the  removal  of  all  the 
disabilities  under  which  they  still  laboured  ;  their  emanci- 
pation, however,  not  taking  place,  they  resolved  to  endea- 
vour to  bring  it  about  by  every  peaceable  and  legal  me- 
thod. That  they  might  act  wiih  more  effect,  as  well  as 
witli  less  trouble  to  themselves,  a  committee  was  formed  ; 
the  deliberations  of  that  of  1809  were  always  confined  to 
their  petition,  and  the  members  had  declared  their  resolu- 
tion not  to  transgress  the  convention  act,  by  any  thing  like 
delegation  ;  the  irovernment  of  course  did  not  interfere 
with  them.  But  it  was  alleged  that  the  committee  of  1810 
acted  upon  ver^  different  principles  :  it  called  an  aggre- 


gate meeliifg  of  the  Catholics,  which  came  to  the  resolu- 
tion, that  the  committee  should  have  the  power  to  manage, 
not  merely  the  Catholic  petition,  but  the  Catholic  affairs 
generally.  A  committee  of  grievances  was  atterwaros  ap- 
pointed, which  met  weekly,  and  imitated  all  the  forms  ot 
the  House  of  Commons.  Government  took  the  alarm,  and 
even  some  of  the  most  respectable  Catholics  thought  tha' 
the  committee,  by  proposing  a  delegation  of  ten  member? 
from  each  county,  had  exceeded  its  powers.  A  circular 
letter  from  Mr.  Wellesley  Pole,  secretary  to  the  Lore 
Lieutenant,  was  addressed  to  the  sheriffs,  and  the  chiei 
magistrates  of  all  the  counties  in  Ireland;  they  were  re- 
quired, in  pursuance  of  the  convention  act,  to  cause  to  bo 
arrested,  and  committed  to  prison,  unless  bail  should  be 
given,  all  persons  within  their  respective  jurisdictions, 
who  might  be  guilty  of  having  been  in  any  way  concerned 
in  issuing  notices  for  such  election  or  appointment,  or  ot 
having  attended  meetings  for  such  purpose.  Before  this 
letter  was  written,  the  opinions  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  and 
the  Attorney  and  Solicitor  General  had  been  taken  ;  and 
the  letter  itself  liad  been  drawn  up  by  the  Attorney  Gene- 
ral in  such  a  manrier  as  he  hoped  would  bring  closely  be- 
foi'e  the  eyes  of  the  Catholic  committee  the  tendency  of 
their  proceedings  to  violate  the  convention  act.  This  let- 
ter was  dated  the  1  3lh  of  February,  1811,  and,  on  t!ie  23d, 
two  magistrates  of  Dublin  were  directed  by  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant in  council  to  repair  to  a  house  wiiere  the  Catholic 
committee  assembled.  This  they  accordingly  did;  and 
Lord  Ffrench,  who  was  in  the  chair,  demanded  by  what  au- 
thority they  entered  the  room  ?  the  answer  was,  that,  by 
order  of  government,  they  were  come  to  disperse  the 
meeting,  as,  being  a  meeting  of  the  Catholic  committee,  it 
was  illegal.  After  some  conversation,  the  particulars  ol 
which  are  differently  related,  one  of  the  magistrates  went 
to  consult  Mr.  Wellesley  Pole  ;  and,  on  his  return,  he  said, 
that  as  Lord  Ffrench  had  given  them  an  assurance  that  it 
was  merely  a  meeting  of  Catholic  gentlemen  for  the  pur- 
pose of  signing  a  petition  to  parliament,  and  not  a  meeting 
of  the  Catholic  committee,  government  had  given  direc- 
tions that  it  should  not  be  interrupted. 

The  letter  of  Mr.  Pole  was  made  the  subject  of  some 
conversation  in  parliament ;  and  afterwards  motions  were 
made  in  both  Houses  for  the  production  of  copies  of  all  the 
dispatches  to  and  from  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  relative  to  this 
business,  which  were  negatived. 

On  the  20th  of  May,  the  petition  which  the  Catholic 
committee  had  drawn  up  was  presented  to  the  House  of 
Commons  by  Mr.  Grattan:  on  the  31st  he  moved  that  it 
should  be  read,  and  also  the  voles  of  the  House,  conveying 
thanks  to  the  armies  under  Lord  Wellington  and  General 
Graliam  ;  from  these  he  took  occasion  to  point  out,  with 
great  eloquence  and  force  of  argument,  the  claims  of  the 
Irish  Catholics — of  those  men  wlio  had  contributed  so  es 
scntially  to  achieve  those  victories,  by  which  tlie  glory 
Britain  had  been  so  highly  exalted,  and  the  safety  and  in- 
dependence of  Europe  so  essentially  benefited.  On  a  di- 
vision, there  appeared  for  the  motion  83,  and  against  it  146. 
The  Catholic  petition  was  also  introiluced  into  the  House 
of  Lords  by  Lord  Donoughmore,  who  moved  that  it  should 
be  referred  to  a  committee.  Tnis  motion  was  negatived 
by  121  to  62. 

The  Catholics  of  Ireland  were  not  cast  down  by  the  re- 
sult of  the  motions  respecting  their  petitions;  nor  were 
they  intimidated  by  Mr.  Wellesley  Pole's  letter,  and  the 
measures  of  government  thereupon.  On  the  contrary, 
they  resolved  to  persevere  with  increased  zeal  and  assiduity 
in  nominating  delegates.  On  the  9th  of  July,  an  aggregate 
meeting  was  held  at  Dublin,  for  the  appointment  of  dele- 
gates to  the  general  committee  of  Catholics,  when  five  per- 
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sons  were  apprehended  by  a  wanaiu  ol  ilic  Lord  Chief  Jus- 
tice, lor  a  bleach  of  llic  convcinioii  act.  One  ol  iheni,  Dr. 
Sheridan,  was  brought  to  trial  ;  but  the  juiy  brought  in  a 
verdict  of  not  guiliy,  upon  which  the  Atiorney  General 
declined  prosccuung  the  others.  The  vcidict  gave  great 
encouragement  to  the  Catholics,  as  well  as  great  salisfac- 
lion  to  many  Protestants,  not  only  because  they  were  fi  iciid- 
ly  10  the  claims  of  their  Catholic  brtthlcn,  but  because  an 
aucmpl  had  been  made  anddtfcattd.ofpci  vcrlUig  the  law  to 
the  violation  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject.  On  the  lyih  of 
Ociobcr,  nearly  300  gentlemen,  who  lurmed  the  new  com- 
mittee of  delegates,  held  a  meciiiig,  at  which  a  peii.ion  to 
parliament  was  read  and  approved.  Tlie  police  magis- 
trates did  not  ariivc  till  the  meeting  was  broken  up;  but 
on  the  second  mectingof  this  committee,  on  the  23d  of  De- 
cember, it  was  dispersed  by  a  magistrate.  On  the  26lh  of 
the  same  montli,  the  aggregate  ineeiing  was  held,  when 
the  proceedings  of  the  Irish  government  were  severely 
censured  ;  and  it  was  resolved  not  lo  submit  to  ihem  in  si- 
lence. The  only  other  circumstance  relating  to  the  his- 
tory of  Ireland  that  took  place  this  year,  deserving  of  re- 
cord, was  an  act  passed,  to  enable  the  crown  to  interchange 
the  militias  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  In  this  act  was 
a  clause,  to  confer  on  the  Irish  Catholics  serving  in  Eng- 
*  land  all  the  civil,  mililaiy,  and  religious  exemptions  which 
they  enjoyed  in  Ireland. 

Early  in  the  session  of  1812,  tlic  claims  of  the  Irish  Ca- 
tholics were  again  brought  under  the  discussion  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament.  On  a  subject  so  frequenlly  exa- 
mined, little  or  no  novelty  could  be  brought  forward.  It 
may  be  mentioned,  however,  that  the  Marquis  of  Welles- 
Icy  and  Mr.  Canning,  though  they  professed  themselves 
decidedly  convinced  that  the  claims  of  the  Catholics  were 
supported  by  justice  and  policy,  yet  were  averse  to  conced- 
ing them  while  they  were  demanded  in  such  a  menacing 
attitude.  The  motions  were  lost  in  both  Houses  ;  but  in 
the  House  of  Commons  the  majority  seemed  on  the  de- 
cline. 

From  this  circumstance  the  Catiiolics  took  heart.  The 
tables  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  were  loaded  with  pe- 
titions both  for  and  against  their  claims.  On  the  25th  of 
Februaiy,  1813,  Mr.  Giattan  moved  for  a  conimiiitcof  the 
whole  House  of  Commons,  lo  take  inlo  consideration  the 
state  of  the  laws  that  affected  his  Majcs  y's  Roman  Catho- 
lic subjects  in  Great  Uriiain  and  Ireland.  On  a  division, 
the  motion  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  40.  A  commiuee 
was  then  formed,  when  Mr.  Gratlan  moved,  that  the  Catho- 
lic disabilities  should  be  removed,  and  that  the  establish- 
ments in  church  and  state  ought  to  be  effectually  secured. 
The  fust  motion  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  6".  On 
the  SOtli  of  April,  Mr.  Gratlan  introduced  a  bill,  which 
enacted,  that  it  should  be  lawful  for  persons  professing  the 
Reman  Catholic  religion  to  sit  and  vote  in  either  House  of 


Parliament,  provided  they  look  a  prescribed  declaration  or 
oath,  instead  of  the  oaths  of  allegiance,  abjuration,  and  su- 
premacy, and  Ihe  declarations  against  transubslantialioii 
and  the  invocation  of  saints.  In  this  oath,  liiey  were  to  re- 
nounce their  belief  in  the  icnipoial  jurisdiction  or  authority 
of  the  pope  in  Great  IJritain  or  Ireland — liis  infallibility  or 
right  lo  forgive  sins  w  ithout  repentance — .ind  whatever,  be- 
sides, was  subversive  of  moralii),  or  dangerous  to  the 
church  eslablishniciit.  On  taking  this  oath,  Catholics 
might  vole  for  mcmbeisof  jjarliament,  or  be  appoint- 
ed lo  any  civil  or  military  oflice,  except  those  of  lord  liigli 
chancellor,  keeper  of  the  great  seal,  or  lord-lieutenant  of 
Ireland.  The  Roman  Catholic  clergy  were  to  take  an  oath 
against  the  appointment  of  hishups,  except  such  as  were 
of  unimpeachable  loyalty  ;  and  against  any  correspondence 
with  the  pope,  except  on  ecclesiastical  matters.  The  bill 
was  read  and  committed,  and  it  was  generally  thought  that 
it  would  pass,  at  least,  the  House  of  Commons.  On  the 
24th  of  May,  however,  when  the  House  was  sitting  in  a 
committee  on  it,  Mr.  Abbolt,  the  speaker,  after  a  strong 
speech  against  it,  moved,  thai  the  words,  "  lo  sit  and  vote 
in  either  House  of  Parliament,"  be  left  out.  This  mo 
lion,  alter  a  long  debate,  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  four, 
upon  which  the  bill  was  withdrawn. 

Though  occasional  and  local  disturbances  existed  in 
Ireland,  they  were  not  deemed  of  such  a  nature  as  lo  call 
for  any  new  enactments  of  the  legislature,  till  the  year 
1814,  when  a  set  of  banditti,  calleil  Carders,  committed 
outrages  in  some  parts  of  the  country.  They  were  so 
called,  because  they  tortured  those  who  had  incurred  their 
hatred  by  the  application  of  wool  cards  to  the  skin  and 
flesh  of  their  victims.  In  consequence  of  their  outrages, 
an  act,  to  be  in  force  for  tliree  years,  was  passed,  similar 
lo  the  insurrection  act  of  1807.  The  proceedings  of  the 
Orange  societies,  which  at  tnis  time  were  very  numerous, 
and  by  no  means  actuated  by  a  liberal  or  conciliating  spirit, 
were  strongly  reprobated  in  parliament  during  the  discus- 
sioiis  on  this  act. 

In  1816,  Ireland  suffered,  in  common  with  Great  Britain, 
and  nearly  ihe  whole  of  Europe,  from  the  efTects  of  a  sea- 
son almost  unprecedented  for  coldness  and  rains,  and  for  a 
most  scanty  produce  of  grain  ;  but  though  there  was  a 
nearer  approach  lo  famine  in  Ireland  than  in  any  part  of 
liiitain,  and  though  this  calamity  pressed  most  heavily 
upon  the  ^habitants,  from  their  not  possessing  those  re- 
sources, either  of  trade  or  poor-rates,  which  are  open  lo 
the  lower  classes  in  England,  yet  Ireland  was  quiet  and 
loyal,  while  England  was  agitated  by  the  most  outrageous 
attempts  against  the  public  peace.  See  Leland's  History 
of  Ireland  ;  Gordon's  History  of  Ireland  ;  Gordon's  His- 
t'jry  of  the  Rebellion  in  Ireland;  Annual  Register;  Aikin's 
■Annals  of  George  III. 


Part  II.  STATISTICS  OF  IRELAND. 


CHAP.  I. 

Geografihy  and  Hydrografihy  of  Ireland — Extent — Pro- 
gressive Geography — Divisions — Face  of  the  Cou?itry — 
Mountains — Rivera — Loughs — Sea  Coast — Effects  of  the 
Wind  en  the  Coasts — Sea  Banks — Tides. 

InSLAKD,  called  by  ihe  inhabitants  Erin,  and  by  the  Welsh 
Yverdon,  lies  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  between  6°  and  10° 
40*  Wesi  Longitude,  and  51°  15'  and  55°  13'  North  Lati- 
t«;de.     It  is  separated  from  Great  Britain  on  the  east  by 


tlie  Irish  CI  annel,  which  is  also  called  St.  George's  Chan- 
nel ;  the  latter  appellation,  however,  is  more  commonly 
and  p.irticulaily  given  to  the  southern  entrance  ;  and  the 
northern  entrance  is,  strictly  speaking,  distinguished  by  the 
appellation  of  the  North  Channel.  The  Atlantic  Ocean 
bounds  il  on  all  the  other  sides.  The  nearest  land  to  it  on 
the  west  is  America;  on  the  south,  Gallicia  in  Spain  ;  and 
on  the  north,  the  Hebrides.  The  Irish  Channel  varies 
very  much  in  breadth  ;  generally  speaking,  it  is  narrowest 
at  the  two  extremities,  and  broadest  in  the  middle;  the 
least  breadth  is  between  the  Mull  of  Kintyre,  in  Argyle- 
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sliire,  and  Torhead,  in  the  county  of  Antrim  ;  tlie  distance 
between  these  two  places  is  about  16  miles. 

Iieland  is  of  an  ublun^  shape,  which,  however,  is  bent 
from  a  s!raii,'ht  line  by  the  piovii.ce  of  Minister;  for  this 
province,  iiisttad  of  stietching  itself  fust  from  the  north  to 
ihe  south,  and  then  from  the  south  to  the  west,  like  the 
rest  of  the  island,  runs,  in  a  sloping  direction,  from  north- 
east to  south-west,  and  its  western  shores  stretch  farther 
into  the  sea  tlian  any  other  part  of  Ireland.  Although 
Ireland  is  moie  compact  in  its  form  than  .Great  Britain, 
yet  it  is  slill  irregular,  narrowing  from  the  middle,  with 
various  inequalitits  to  the  north-east  and  soulh-west  ; 
"  contracting  suddenly  in  the  former  direction,  and  then 
somewhat  dilating,  so  as  to  make  in  that  quarter  a  roimded 
peninsula  ;  in  some  degree  gibbous  on  tlie  south  east,  and 
of  a  serrated  form  on  the  south-west." 

From  this  account  of  its  fii^ure,  it  will  be  evident  that 
its  greatest  length  must  be  from  the  north-east  to  the 
south-west;  a  line  drawn  between  the  two  most  distant 
points  in  these  quarters,  viz  Fairhead  in  the  county  of 
Antrim,  and  Mizenhead  in  the  county  of  Cork,  will  niea- 
sure  241  Irish,  or  rather  more  tlian  306  English  statute 
miles.  From  Emlah-rash,  in  the  county  of  Mayo,  to 
Carnsore-point,  in  the  county  of  Wexford,  is  the  greatest 
breadth  of  Ireland,  being  163  Irish,  or  207  English  miles. 
The  greatest  length  that  can  be  drawn  along  a  meridian, 
however,  is  not  more  than  185  Irish,  or  235 i  English 
miles ;  and  the  greatest  breadth  that  can  be  measured 
nearly  on  a  parallel  of  latitude  is  not  more  than  137  Irish, 
or  174  English  miles.  In  consequence  of  the  numerous 
and  deep  indentations  of  the  sea  on  the  west  coist,  there 
is  not  a  spot  in  the  kin.^jdom  50  miles  distant  from  the  sea. 

Geographers  differ  with  regard  to  the  superficial  con- 
tents of  Ireland.  Dr.  Beaufort,  from  a  computation  made 
by  carefully  measurin.g  the  area  of  each  county  on  the  best 
inaps,  is  of  opinion  that  it  contains  considerably  more  than 
18,750  square  miles,  or  several  thousand  acres  above  12 
millions,  Irish  measure,  wliich  is  equal  to  30.370  English 
miles,  or  19. 436.000  English  acres.  Mr.  Wakefield  is  of 
opinion  that,  including  the  inlar.d  lakes,  the  superficial  con- 
tents amount  to  ."2,201  English  square  miles,  of  69°  15' 
to  a  degree  ;  or  12  722  615  Irish  acres,  or  20,437  974  Eng- 
lish acres.  Mr.  Pmkerton,  and  some  other  geographers, 
reduce  its  contents  below  those  assiijned  to  it  by  Dr. 
Beaufort  an;l  Mr.  Wakefield,  and  assign  it  only  27  457 
squ  re  miles.  According  to  others,  its  contents  amount 
to  1 1,067,7  12  Irish,  or  17  927.864  English  statute  acres. 

The  progressive  geography  of  Ireland  presents  little 
that  is  interesting.  The  map  of  Ptolemy  is  the  most  an- 
cient geographical  document  of  this  island  which  we  pos- 
sess ;  and,  considering  the  period  in  which  he  lived,  and 
compared  with  the  maps  and  descriptions  he  has  given  us 
of  countries  at  that  time  better  known,  it  is  distinguished 
for  its  correctness  in  the  delineation  of  its  general  shape, 
and  of  its  rivers,  promontories,  &c.  The  principal  tribes 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy  are,  the  Darni,  on  the  north-east, 
and  the  Venicni  and  Robugdii,  on  the  north-west  ;  to  the 
south  of  these  he  places  the  Nagnati,  Auteri,  and  Gangani, 
on  the  west,  the  Eriiini  in  the  centre,  and  the  Voluntii, 
Eblani,  and  Cauci,  on  the  east  ;  and  still  further  south, 
were  the  tribes  of  tne  Menapii.  Brigantes,  Bodii,  Ivelni, 
Velabri,  and  Luceni.  This  geographer  also  mentions  ten* 
towns,  of  which  the  printipal  is  Eblana,  now  Dublin.  The 
geography  of  Ireland  during  the  middle  ages  is  more  ob- 
scure than  it  was  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  ;  at  that  period 
the  Dalriadi  occupied  the  north-east;  the  Crutheni  occu- 
pied the  north-west  ;  and  a  numerous  tribe  called  the 
Nelli  seem  to  have  occupied  a  large  portion  of  the  centre 
of  the  northern  part  of  the  island.     Notwithstanding  Ire- 


land was  first  reduced  under  the  subjection  of  the  Eng- 
lish in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  it  was  little  known  till  the 
time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  Stanihurst  and  Spencer 
published  descriptions  of  it ;  ana  even  at  this  day  the 
geography  of  its  western  counties  is  by  no  means  perfect. 

Ireland  at  present  is  divided  into  four  provinces,  Ulster, 
Leinster,  Connaught,  and  Munster.  Ulster,  the  most 
northerly  province,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  that  part  of 
the  Atlantic  called  the  Deucaledonian  Sea  ;  on  the  west 
by  the  main  body  of  the  Atlaiitic  Ocean  ;  on  the  east  by 
St.  George's  Channel  and  the  Irish  Sea  ;  and  on  the  south 
and  south-west  by  the  provinces  of  Leinster  and  Con- 
naught.  Its  area  comprises  8375  English  square  miles', 
and  it  contains  nine  counties  :  viz. 

Baronies.  Parishes.  Acres,  Irish. 

Armagh,  containing       ...  5  20  181,450 

Down, 8  60  348  550 

Antrim 8  77  387  200 

Londonderry, 4  31  318  300 

Donegal, 4  42  679.550 

Tyrone, 4  35  463.700 

Fermanagh, 8  18  283  450 

Cavan, 7  30  301.000 

Monaghan, 5  19  179,600 

besides  Lough  Neagh,  which  is  supposed  to  cover  an  area 
of  58,200  acres. 

The  following  are  the  principal  towns  in  the  province  of 
Ulster ; 

In  the  county  of  Armagh,  the  city  of  Armagh,  Lur- 
gan,  Portodown,  Hamilton- Bann,  Tanderagee,  and  Jones- 
borough  ;  in  county  Down,  Donaghadee,  Portaferry, 
Strangford,  Down  Patrick,  the  county  town  and  city,  Dro- 
more,  a  city.  Port  St.  Ann,  Newry,  Bann  Bridge,  Gilford, 
Ballynahinch,  and  Bangor;  in  the  county  of  Antrim,  Bel- 
fast, Carrickfergus,  Lanie,  Bally  Castle,  Randalstown,  and 
Antrim,  the  county  town  ;  in  Londonderry,  Colerain,  Kill- 
ree,  Castle  Dawson,  Ncwtoun,  and  Londonderry,  the  county 
town  ;  in  Donegal,  the  city  of  Raphoe,  Letterkenny,  Bally- 
shannon,  and  Donegal,  the  couiity  town  ;  in  Tyrone,  Stra- 
bane,  Omagh,  where  the  assizes  are  held,  the  city  of 
Clo.gher,  Dungannon,  Cook's  town,  Stewart's  town,  &c. ; 
in  Fermanagh,  Enniskillen,  the  county  town,  there  is  no 
other  place  of  any  size  or  consequence  in  Fermanagh  ;  in 
Cavan,  Cavan,  the  county  town,  Killeshandra,  and  Vir- 
ginia ;  in  Monaghan,  Castle-Blaney,  Carrickmacross, 
Clones,  and  Monaghan,  the  county  town. 

Leinster,  which  is  the  most  eastern  province  of  Ire- 
land, is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Ulster,  on  the  east  and 
south  by  St.  George's,  or  the  Irish  Channel,  and  on  the 
west  by  the  province  of  Munster  ;  it  contains  7360  Eng- 
light  squares  miles  ;  and  comprises  the  following  13 
counties  : 

B.ironies.          Parishes.  Acres. 

Louth, 4                    61  110.750 

M.ah, 1-2  147  327,9(X) 

Dublin, 6  107  142.050 

Wicklow,     ....  6                     58  311.600 

Wexford,      ....  8  142  342.900 

Kilkenny,     ....  9  127  300.350 

Carlow, 5                     50  137  050 

Queen's  County,  .     .  8                   50  235  3(0 

King's  County,      .     .  11                    52  282,200 

Westmeath,      ...  12                    62  231,550 

Longford,     ....  6                   23  J  34, 150 

Ii>  the  province  of  Leinster  the  principal  places  are, 
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in  the  countv  of  Loulh,  DroRhcda,  Ca.linglo.d,  Di.ndalk,  Wexford,   Kinsale,   Kilkenny,  and  q   few  others,  the  rest 
Ardcc,  and  Loulh,  the  county  town;  in  Kast  Month,   riim,  can  only  be  considered,  m    respect  to  size  and  poi>ulation. 
the  CO  u.ly  town,  Nava.,,  Kclls.  Athhoy  ;  in   Dul.lin,  Oub-  as  villa^-es.     It  may  be  remarked,  Nvnh  regard  to  the  towns 
lin   a  city   the  county  town,  and  the  capital  of  Ireland  ;  be-  of  Ireland,  that,  w,th    scarcely  a  smgle  exception,  all  the 
sides  it  there  is  no -place  <.f  importance  in  this  county;  in  places  of   even   tolerable  s,ze  and  population   have  a  near 
Wicklow    Bru',  Arklow,  and  Wicklow,  the  county  town  ;  and  easy  commumcation  with  the  sea.     The  chiel  towns  m 
in  Wexford    Wexford     the  county  town.  New   Hoss,  and  the  interior  are  rather  venerable  for  their  ecclesiastical  an- 
Rnniscorihy'-  in  Kilkenny,  Kilkenny  the  county  town,  Cal-  liqnity  than  imporlanl  in  themselves;   Kilkenny  is  an  ex- 
lan,  Innislioge,   Thomas  Tew..,  &c.  ;    in  Carlow,  Carlow,  ception. 
th-  county  town,  and  Tullow  ;  in  Queen's  County,   Mary- 
borough, the  county  town,    l'ortarlini;ton,  and   Mountnu-  Reca/utulation. 
lick  ;  in    KiuR-s   County,    Philipstown,   the    county    town,  ^^^^^^.^^         ^^^.^^^^^                   ^^_,^^ 

TuIlamore.Balliboy,  Bunogher,  and  Bier;  in  West  Aleatn,      Ulster 53  332  3,201,200 

Mullingar,  the    county   town,  Alhlone,   and   Fore  ;  and  in      Lcinstcr 97  992  2.792,550 

Lonsford,    Granard,    Longford,  the    coui.iy    town,    Ldge-  (_.jj,^,^^j  ,|,j    ....     42                  296                  2,630,300 

worthslown,  Arddgh  acity,Colehill,  and  Lanesborous;h.  J,l^^„^^^'^.        ....     59                   816                  3,377,150 

Connaught,   the    most   western    province  ol    Ireland,   is 

washed  on  the  south  and  east  by  the  Shannon,  and  on  the  ^,^^^  ^^^^^^  ,j,_^l^j^^  .^  ^.,,  ^^  ^^^^  ^,^^j  ,j^^  j^            ^^  ^1^^ 

west  by   the  AUanlic,  and  it  is  bounded  on  the   north    by  -^^^^^   -^   Munster,  and  the  smallest  Connaught;  and 

the  province  of  Ulster  ;  its  area  comprises   .91    l:.nghsh  ^^^,^^^^^^  ^^^            ^^          -^  (.,^,,1.^  ^„^,  ^|^^  smallest  Louth  :  it 

square    miles;    and    it   comprehends    the    following    fave  „„j,  ^,,„  bJ',.,.n,^,,ked.  that  Lcinster  contains  a  far  greater 

counties  :  viz.  number    of  parishes   in  proportion  to  its  area  than  any  of 

„        .  T,    ■  1  t^roc        the  othei    provinces,  which    circumstance  arises  from  its 

Baromes.  ravishes.  Acres.  .        ,      '    p  ,      ■       i         ,     •     i        i   ,        i       i-      i    i 

p   .       ,  lg  ||g  989.950      having  been  first   colonized    and  civilized   by  the  tnglisli, 

.j^    _''""''        Q                    gg                      79w  600  and  to  the  consequent  encrease  of  its  population  :  a  similar 

J...  ^   ' g                    og                      247.150  etl'i  ct  was  remarked    under  the  statistics  of  England,  with 

^    .*'.■' c                     ]7                      255,950  respect  to  Norfolk  and  some  other  counties  in  that  king- 

Rysconi'mon     '.    '.     .       6                   56                     346  650  doi"-     'I'be  parishes  are   subdivided  into  townlands,  and 

'     '  ploughlands,  gneeves,  cartons.  See. 

In  the  province  of  Connaught   the  principal  towns   are  'I'h'-  gicatest  elevation  of  the  soil,  or  platform  of  Ireland, 

the  following;  in  the  countv  of  Galwa^,  Galway  the  county  >«  in  the  Bog  of   Allan.     This   elevation    does  not  exceed 

town,  Tuam  a  city,  Lough'rec,  Aghrim,  Clonfert  a   city  ;  270  feet,  yet  it  is  sufficient  to  give  descent  to  the  greatest 

in  Mayo,  Castlebar  the  county  town.  Mayo  ;  in  Sligo,  Bal-  "vers  in  the  island.      The  ridge,  or  back-bone  of  Ireland, 

lymoat,  and  Sligo  the   county  town  ;  in  Leitrim,  Carrick-  '-""s  through  this  bog,  dividing  the  waters  of  the  Shannon 

on-Shannon   the   countv   town,  Leitrim;  in   Roscommon,  from  those  which  flow,  m  an  easterly  direction,  to  the  Irish 

Tulsk,    Abbeyboylc,    Ballynasloe,    and    Roscommon    the  Channel,  and    southward  to  the  shores  ol  Munster.      i  his 

countv  town  elevated  ground  is  connected  with  the  principal  mountains 

Munster, 'the   most   southern    province    in    Ireland,    is  of  Ireland,  winding  on  the  north  to  those  of  Tyrone,  and  on 

bounded  on  the  north  by  Leinster  and  Connaught,  and  on  the  south  to  those  of  Sleeve-Bioom  and   the  Galtees,  and 

the  east,  west,  and   south,  by  the  ocean  ;   it  was  formerly  afterwards   turnmg  to  the   west,   to  the  peninsula  of  Cor- 

subdivided  into  Desmond,  or  South  Munster,  Ormond,  or  caguinny. 

East  Munster,  and  Thomond,  or  North  Munster  ;  its  area  Ireland   is   by    no    means   a   mountainous   country;  for 

occupies  9276  English  square  miles  ;  and  it  is  divided  into  tbough  there  are  many  hills  of  considerable  elevation,  yet 

the  following  six  counties   viz. :  neitlier  their  hei.ght,  their  continuity,  or  their  number,  can 

give  it  that  character,  compared  with  those  countries  which 

Baronies.        Parishes.                   Acres.  ai'e  generally  deemed  mountainous.     Many  parts  are  level, 

Cork, 16                  269                  1,048,800  some  quite  flat,   and  many   uneven,   with  hills  of  no  great 

Kerry, 8                    83                      647,650  magnitude  ;  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  not  any  such  low 

Clare, 9                    79                     476  200  fenny  flats  as  in   Britain.     According   to  Dr.    Boaufort,  in 

Limeric,        ....       9                  125                     386,750  his  yV/fmoi>  o/ a  Ma/;  o/"7rf/nnrf,  the  most  extensive  levels 

Tipperary,    ....     10                 186                    554,950  are  about  the  middle  of  the  island,   where  a  vast  plain 

Waterford,   ....       7                    74                     262,800  stretches   quite  across  from    sea  to  sea,  from  the  coast  of 

Dublin  to  the   bay  of  Galway,   including  in   its  extent  the 

In  the  province  of  Munster  the  following  are  the  prin-  Bog  of  Allan.     In  general,  the  maritime  parts,  particularly 

cipal  places  ;  in  the  county  of  Cork,  Cork  the  county  town,  the  western,  are  more   mountainous  than  the    ititerior,  yet 

and  a  city,  the  second   place  in  size   and  population  in  the  the  mountains  are  so  disturbed  that  we  find  few  places  "in 

kingdom,  Bandon,  Baltimore,  Youghall,  and  Rathcorinuck  ;  which,  (to  use  this  author's   expression.)  the    prospect  is 

in  Kerry,  Listorwill,  Ardfert,  the  county  town  and  a  city,  not   somewhere   terminated    by   this   species    of  majestic 

Tralce   and   Dingle;  in  Clare,   Kiilaloe  a  city,   Eiinis,  or  scenery,  forming  a  back  ground,  seldom  more  remote  than 

Clare,  the  county  town,  and  Kilfinora;   in  Limeric,  Limeric  20   miles."     The   Irish   mountains  in   general  form  short 

the   county  town   and  a  city.   Castle  Coniiel,  Charlesville,  .lines   or  detached    groupes,   as   they   are   in   unconnected 

Killmallock  ;  in  Tipperary,  Cashel  the  county  town  and  a  masses  of  <lifi'erent   magnitudes  ;  in    general   they  are  of 

city,  Tipperary,  Nenagh  ;  and  in  the  county  of  Waterford,  easy  ascent,  and  admit  of  culture  a  considerable   way  up 

Lismore,  Dungarvon,  and  Waterford,  tiie  county  town  and  their  sides;  some  of  them,  however,  are  precipitous,  ter- 

a  city.  minating  in  cones  or  spires.     On  the  west  and  south  of  the 

Few  of  the  places  above  enumerated  are  of  considerable  Lake  of  Killarney,  there  is  a  chain  of  considerable  height; 

size;  so  that,  if  we  except  Dublin,  Cork,  Belfast,  Limeric,  one  of  which,   M..ngPilon,  is,  accor-'ing  to  Kiiwan,  2693 

Galway,  Sligo,  Londonderry,  Dundalk,Newry,  Waterford,  feet   above  the  level  of  the  sea.     On  the  north-west  of 
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Bantry  Bay,  there  is  a  small  chain  which  stretches  to  llie 
east.  'In  the  nonh  of  this  is  tht;  chain  of  mountains  called 
Sleevebogher  and  Nat;lts,  followed  by  the  Galtee  mtnin- 
tains  ;  on  the  cast  of  tin-  province  of  Muiistci,  the  moun- 
tains of  Knockandown  bend  in  a  boutheriy  liirection  to  the 
bay  of  Dungarvon.  In  the  iiitcrior  of  the  |)ioviiiT_e  of 
Leiiister,  the  Sleeve-bloom  mountains  divide  the  Kind's 
and  Queen's  coutiti  s,  and  form  a  great  chain;  in  this  pio- 
viiice  also  lie  the  Wicklow  mountains,  which  arc  aboui  30 
English  miles  in  length,  and  12  in  breadth.  In  the  south- 
east corner  of  the  province  ol  Ulster  are  the  mountains  of 
Mourne  ;  one  of  them  called  Sleeve  Doiiaw,  in  the  county 
of  Down,  is  said  by  Kirwan  to  have  an  elevation  of  2809 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  centre  of  this  county 
is  formed  of  the  mountains  of  Sleevecroob.  The  extreme 
western  peninsula  of  Connaught,  is  one  of  the  inost  moun- 
tainous regions  of  Ireland.  In  the  county  of  Mayo,  there 
is  a  solitary  hill,  called  Mount  Nephin,  tiut,  accordi'ig  to 
Kirwan,  is  2630  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Croagh 
Patrick,  in  the  siune  county,  on  the  south-east  of  Clew-bay, 
risci  to  the  height  of  2660  feet. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Shannon,  Ireland  possesses  no 
very  considerable  river.  The  Shannon,  which  is  not  only 
the  largest  river  in  this  country,  but  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
Bi'itibh  isles,  rises  in  the  county  of  Liilrim.  After  running 
a  few  miles,  it  spreads  into  Lough  Allan  ;  from  tliis  lough 
it  issues  in  a  much  fuller  stream  than  it  entered.  After 
a  progress  of  several  miles,  it  again  expands  its  waters,  and 
assumes  the  name  and  form  of  Lough  Esk  ;  this  lough, 
however,  theugh  long,  is  not  very  broad.  On  its  exit  from 
this,  it  forms  another  lake,  called  Lough  Ree,  15  miles 
long  and  5  broad  ;  afterwards  it  appears  a  large  and  beau- 
tiful river.  Between  the  counties  of  Tipperary  and  Clare, 
it  expands,  and  forms  Lough  Derg,  or  Derke,  18  miles 
long  and  4  broad.  On  leaving  this,  its  stream,  now  of  very 
considerable  volume  and  rapidity,  flows  for  several  miles, 
and  at  length  falls  into  the  sea,  about  SO  miles  below 
Linieric,  at  a  place  called  Knockpatrick  :  below  this  city, 
it  expands  into  a  vast  estuary  from  3  miles  to  10  in  breadth. 
Tl'.e  whole  course  of  tlie  Shannon  is  about  170  miles  ;  and 
it  is  nearly  7  miles  broad  at  its  mouth  :  in  its  course  it  di- 
vides the  provinces  of  Cnniiaught  and  Leinsler,  and  after- 
wards the  former,  fron)  Munster;  its  western  banks  are 
formed  by  the  counties  ol  Ko>,coninion,  Clare,  and  Galway  ; 
its  eastern  ones  by  Leitrim,  Longford,  King's  County, 
Meath,  Tippeiary,  Limeric,  and  Kerry.  This  fine  river  is 
almost  throughout  its  whole  course  so  wide  and  deep,  as 
to  be  navigable  for  vessels  of  considerable  burden  ;  the 
only  impediment  of  consequence  is  a  ledge  of  rocks  at 
some  distance  above  Limeric.  and  a  little  below  Kiilaloe, 
over  v.hich  a  cataract  falls.  Tiie  famous  Earl  of  Straffbrcl 
had  formed  the  intention  of  removing  this  impediment,  but 
his  own  troubles,  and  those  of  his  country,  prevented  its 
being  carried  into  execution.  From  Kiilaloe  to  Carrick- 
on-the  Shannon,  near  the  source  of  tiiis  river,  there  is  an 
inland  navigation  of  some  convenience  and  utility.  Tlie 
only  other  river  in  Connaught  of  any  importance  is  the 
Sutk,   wliich  falls  into  the  Shannon  a  little  beloiv  Atiilone. 

The  Bandon  is  succinctly  and   well   described  by  Sper.- 


"  The  pleasant  Bandon,  crowned  with  many  a  wood." 

This  river,  which  was  anciently  called  Glasheen,  rises  in 
the  mountains  ofCarberry;  passing  by  Dunmanway,  and 
receiving  a  tributary  stream,  it  runs  to  the  cast  through  a 
boic,  witli  a  divided  channel,  and  arrives  at  Inskeen  :  after 
passing  the  town  of  Bandon,  it  winds  northeast  to  Iiinis- 
shannoi),  a  little  below  which  ii  becomes  navigable.    Hence 


it  winds  in  several  beautiful  reaches  to  Kinsaic.  The  Lee 
rises  out  of  a  lake  in  the  west  of  Musskcrry  ;  and  after 
passing  by  several  hills,  and  receiving  a  considerable  acces- 
sion of  water,  it  expands  into  Lough  Alan;  on  its  exit 
from  this,  ii  flov/s  to  Cork;  a  little  below  this  city,  bein!» 
joined  by  the  Glanmire,  it  expands  into  a  spacious  and 
comrnodious  haven,  falling  into  t4ie  sea  about  15  miles  be- 
low Cork  ;  it  is  not  navigable  any  higher  than  this  place. 
The  UUckwaicr,  or  Broadwater,  rises  in  a  bog  near  Cas- 
tle-island in  the  county  of  K.-rry  :  its  course  is  nearly  due 
east  for  about  50  miles,  till  it  comes  to  Cappoquin;  here, 
making  an  angle,  it  turns  to  the  south,  and  proceeding  in  a 
straight  course,  about  10  miles  farther,  it  falls  into  tlie  sea 
at  Youghall ;  it  is  at  present  navigable  only  as  high  as 
Cappoquin  for  vessels  of  any  burden,  but  formerly  it'' was 
navigable  as  high  as  Mallow,  about  40  miles  from  its  mouth. 
This  river  is  very  liable  to  overflow  its  banks.  The  Ban- 
don, Lee,  and  Blackwatcr,  are  all  in  the  county  of  Cork, 
and  run  in  a  manner  parallel  to  one  another;  the  Bandon, 
about  7  miles  south  from  the  Lee,  and  the  Black  water,  14 
miles  to  the  north  of  that  rivei-. 

The  Sure  rises  at  the  foot  of  Banduff  mountains  in  the 
county  of  Tippeiary,  near  the  source  of  the  Nore  ;  but  they 
soon  take  difTcrenl  tlirections  :  the  course  of  the  Sure  is  at 
first  south-west:  afterwards  due  south  ;  below  the  village 
of  Ardfinane,  it  turns  to  the  east,  dividing  the  counties  of 
Tipperary  and  Waterford  ;  and  having  received  a  small 
stream,  it  bends  nortluvard  till  it  reaches  Spencer's  "  Sweet 
Clonmell  ;"  after  a  progress  of  8  miles  more  it  comes  to 
Carrick,  and  at  last  falls  into  the  sea  at  Waterford :  it  is 
navigable  for  large  vessels  as  far  as  this  city,  and  for  barges 
as  far  as  Clonmell.  The  Barrow  rises  in  the  King's  Coun- 
ty ;  its  course  for  a  short  space  is  north-cast,  then  sudden- 
ly turning,  it  flows  to  the  south-east,  dividing  King's  and 
Queen's  Counties  from  that  of  Kildare :  it  next  passe.s 
through  the  centre  of  the  county  of  Carlow,  and  then  sepa- 
rates the  counties  of  Kilkenny  and  Wexford  ;  a  little  be- 
fore it  reaches  Ross,  it  receives  the  Nore,  already  mention- 
ed ;  after  their  junction,  its  course  bends  rather  to  the  west, 
till  it  unites  with  the  Sure,  forming  tlie  right  arm  of  Wa- 
terford haven.  The  Nnre  is  navigable  from  New  Ross  to 
Inistioge  ;  the  Barrow  and  the  Nore,  previous  to  their  junc- 
tion with  the  Sure,  aie  navigable  for  large  ships  to  New 
Ross,  and  for  bai  ges  to  Carlow  and  Athy.  After  the  junc- 
tion  of  all  these  three  rivers,  there  is  a  considerable  bar, 
which  prevents  the  passage  of  large  ships,  except  during 
high  tides. 

The  Slane  rises  in  the  south-west  corner  of  the  county 
of  Wicklow;  its  course  at  first  is  very  winding  through 
the  county  of  Carlow,  sometimes  to  the  south-east  and 
sometimea  to  the  south-west;  afterwards,  flowing  in  a 
south-east  direction,  it  divides  the  county  of  Wexford  till 
it  reaches  Enniscorthy  ;  its  course  is  then  south,  and  after- 
wards" cast,  which  brings  it  into  a  bay  a  little  below  the 
town  of  Wexford.  The  Slane  is  navigable  fur  barges  from 
Wexford  for  Enniscorthy.  The  river  Liffy  rises  about  10 
miles  southwest  from  the  city  of  Dublin,  and  about  15 
west  from  the  sea:  its  course  at  firs*  is  south-west  through 
the  county  of  Wicklow;  then  running  directly  west,  it  en- 
ters the  county  of  Kildare;  where  it  again  forms  an  elbow 
and  flows  north-west,  and  at  length  due  noith  ;  in  this  part 
of  its  course,  it  is  parallel  to  the  sea,  and  nearly  30  miles 
distant :  afterwards  bending  to  the  north-east,  it  enters  the 
county  of  Dubliii,  and  then  turning  at  fii-bt  to  the  north  and 
next  to  the  east,  ii  flows  with  a  full  strearr  and  pretty  strong 
current  to  the  capital,  and  falls  into  the  B.iy  of  Dublin  ;  its 
course  is  about  5.)  miles. 

The  B.)yne  ruses  in  King's  county  ;  by  its  junction,  soon 
after  its  rise,  with  a  great  many  rivulets,  it  becomes  a  very 
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considerable  river  in  its  passage  through  the  county  of  Kil- 
dare;  and  still  stronger  in  its  course,  and  moro  beautiful 
in  its  appearance,  when  it  enters  East  Mcath,  where  it 
passes  by  Trim,  Navan,  and  Slane  ;  its  course  from  Slanc 
to  Droghcda,  for  about  seven  miles,  is  east ;  about  two 
miles  below  Dro^heda,  it  falls  into  the  sea.  The  Boync  is 
navigable  for  ships  of  considerable  size  as  far  as  (hislown; 
and,  by  means  of  cuts,  barges  may  pioceed  from  Drogheda 
to  Navan.  The  river  Bann  rises  in  the  plain  called  the 
DeeiS,  or  King's  Meadows,  in  the  northern  part  of  that 
rid^e  of  mountains,  in  the  county  of  Down,  already  men- 
tioned, called  the  Mourne  ;  it  soon  becomes  a  large  stream  ; 
its  course  at  first  is  winding,  hut  generally  in  a  direction 
to  the  north-west;  al  Porlodown,  it  is  joined  by  the  canal 
of  Ncwry  ;  and,  a  few  miles  lower  down,  it  falls  inlo  Lough 
Neagh  at  Banfoot  ferry,  after  running  about  30  miles. 
When  it  leaves  this  lake,  ic  continues  its  former  direclion 
north-west,  and  dividtsthe  counties  of  Antrim  and  Lon- 
donderry. After  passing  over  a  ridge  of  rocks,  called  the 
Salmon  leap,  it  flows  with  impetuous  force  into  the  sea,  a 
few  miles  below  Colcraine.  The  river  Foylc  passes  by 
Londonderry,  and  has  a  considerable  estuary  called  Loch- 
foyle  ;  it  is  navigable  to  Lifford. 

Ireland  abounds  in  lakes,  some  of  which  are  very  exten- 
sive. They  are  commoidy  divided  into  salt  water  lakes, 
and  fresh  water  lakes;  but  as  the  former,  properly  speak- 
ing, are  estuaries,  or  inlets  of  the  sea,  they  will  be  describ- 
ed afterwards,  when  we  treat  of  the  sea  coast  of  Ireland  ; 
at  present,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  fresh  water 
lakes,  or  lakes  properly  so  called. 

The  most  extensive  lake  of  fresh  water  is  that  of  Erne, 
which,  however,  sometimes  appears  as  a  river,  and  some- 
times as  a  lake.  Lough  Erne  is  in  the  province  of  Ulster, 
and  county  of  Fermanagh  ;  as  a  river,  it  derives  its  source 
from  a  small  lake  on  the  borders  of  the  county  of  Long- 
ford. Below  Bclturbet,  it  expands  itself  into  a  lake;  it 
again  assumes  its  former  shape,  and  flows  past  Eimiskil- 
Icn  ;  between  this  place  and  Church-hill,  it  is  sometimes  a 
lake  and  sometimes  a  river;  but  a  little  to  the  south  of 
Church-hill,  it  widens  into  an  extensive  lough,  appearing 
like  an  inland  sea.  From  this  description  it  will  be  seen, 
that  Lough  Erne,  properly  speaking,  consists  of  two 
loughs;  the  one  lies  north  and  south,  joining  the  other, 
which  lies  east  and  west,  by  a  small  canal ;  and  from  this 
'.ast  the  river  Erne  runs  into  the  sea  ;  the  fiibt  of  these 
loughs  is  20  miles  long,  the  other  about  15  ;  the  greatest 
breadth  of  Lough  Erne  is  12  miles;  its  medium  breadth 
10  miles.  This  lough  contains,  in  its  two  basins,  3uO  or 
400  islands. 

Next  in  magnitude  is  Lough  Neagh,  which  lies  in  the 
centre  of  the  province  of  Ulster,  and  is  bounded  by  five 
counties,  Armagh  on  the  south,  Tyrone  on  the  west,  Lon- 
donderry on  the  noith-west,  Antrim  on  the  north  and  east, 
and  Down,  which  barely  touches  it  on  the  south  easu  rn 
angle.  It  was  formerly  believed  that  Lough  Neagh  co- 
vered 100000  acres  of  land,  and  it  is  so  laid  down  in  all 
the  old  maps  of  Ii  eland  ;  but,  by  a  recent  accurate  survey, 
its  area  is  reduced  nearly  to  one  half,  as  it  does  not  ex- 
ceed 58.200  acres;  its  length  is  15  miles,  and  breadth 
seven  miles.  This  lough  is  supplied  by  the  constant  influx 
of  several  rivers  of  considerable  magnitude,  although  there 
is  but  one  narrow  channel  by  which  these  arc  again  dis- 
charged, yet  it  very  seldom  inundates  its  shores.  The 
river  B-.nn,  through  which  its  waters  find  their  way  into 
the  ocean,  has  been  already  described.  In  some  places, 
the  coast  of  Lough  Neagh  is  bold  and  abrupt ;  but  in  ge- 
neral it  is  flat,  and  nearly  bare  of  wood  ;  nor  are  there  in 
it  "any  of  the  delightful  interruptions,"  for  which  Lough 
Erne  and  Killarney  are  celebrated  ;  there  being  no  breaks 


in  the  prospect,  with  rocky  and  wooded  islands.  The 
tamencss  of  its  surf  .ce  is  broken  only  in  two  parts,  by 
Black-water  island,  in  the  south-western  angle  of  the  lough, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  and  by  Ram 
Island,  on  its  eastern  borders,  near  the  coast  of  Antrim. 
Lough  Corrib,  in  the  province  of  Connaught  and  county  of 
Galway,  is  next  in  size  to  Lough  Erne  and  Neagh;  it  is  20 
miles  long  from  north  to  south,  and  at  the  upper  end  broad, 
but  f5rows  n;\rrower,  so  that  its  medium  breadth  is  only 
about  four  miles.  In  the  midst  of  the  mountains  of  the 
county  of  Kerry  is  the  celebrated  Lakes  of  Killarney:  they 
arc  three  in  number;  the  largest,  which  is  called  the 
lower  lake,  occupies  an  area  of  3000  acres:  its  south  west 
shore  is  bounded  by  a  majestic  range  of  mountains,  while, 
on  the  opposite  shore,  there  is  the  fine  and  stiiking  con- 
trast of  flat  land,  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  Mucross 
Lake,  to  the  south,  occupies  640  acres  :  it  lies  immediately 
untler  the  Turk  mountjin.  For  about  three  miles,  the 
lakes  continue  with  a  width  which  gives  them  the  appear- 
ance of  a  river,  till  they  approach  the  upper  lake,  contain- 
ing 720  acres.  As  this  lake  lies  in  a  hollow,  among  stu- 
pendous mountains,  its  scenery  is  magnificent  and  sublime 
in  the  highest  degree.  "  These  glassy  lakes,  overlooked 
by  stupendous  mountains,  bordered  with  pendent  woods, 
most  delightfully  variegated,  ornamented  with  the  most 
romantic  verdaril  islands,  resounding  on  all  sides  with  wa- 
terfalls, and  the  reverberations  of  a  vast  variety  of  echoes, 
combine  an  assemblage  of  beauty,  perhaps  unparalleled,—- 
at  least  far  surpassing  all  power  of  language  to  express." 
The  lakes  are  almost  the  only  ones  in  the  south  of  Ireland; 
in  the  east,  there  are  none  of  any  importance  ;  on  the 
north-west  are  the  lakes  of  Gask,  Frierty,  Meino,  Gill, 
and  Macncan.  Lough  Allan  is  in  fact  the  river  Shannon, 
under  another  name,  and  has  been  already  described. 

The  water-fall  at  Hungra-hill,  in  the  county  of  Cork,, 
may  aptly  be  mentioned  in  this  place  ;  it  is  thus  described 
by  Dr.  Smith,  in  his  Ancient  and  Present  Slate  of  the 
County  of  Cork.  "  Not  far  from  Ross  Mac-Owen,  is  one 
of  the  largest  and  highest  water-falls  in  this  kingdom. 
This  cataract  is  very  visible  from  the  town  of  Bantry,  at 
least  14  miles  distant  from  it.  The  water  is  collected 
from  various  small  rivulets  and  springs,  forming  a  large 
lake  on  the  top  of  a  vast,  high,  rocky,  and  almost  perpen- 
dicular mountain,  called  Hungra-hill,  which  is  at  least  700 
yards  above  the  level  of  the  bay  of  Bantry.  The  water 
cascades  from  the  top  of  this  mountain  in  a  beautiful 
sheet,  at  least  ten  yards  broad,  which  expands  as  it  falls; 
about  half  the  heii;ht  of  the  mountain  it  dashes  perpen- 
dicular on  a  prominent  rocli^  from  whence  a  mist  arises, 
almost  the  third  part  of  the  hill,  which,  in  some  particu- 
lar stations,  the  sun's  rays  playing  upon  it,  and  meeting 
the  eye  of  the  spectator,  must  make  a  charming  appear- 
ance, these  kinds  of  mists,  in  such  positions,  generally 
reflecting  the  colours  of  the  Iris  :  Hence  it  fails  from 
rock  to  rock,  till  it  has  passed  the  rugged  declivity  of 
Hungra  hill  ;  and  before  it  joins  the  ocean  it  has  another 
fall,  cascading  in  an  arch  over  a  lower  hill, — all  which 
make  a  fine  sigiitas  one  sails  up  and  down  the  bay" 

Not  many  years  after  the  example  set  by  tlie  Duke  of 
Bridgewater,  a  grand  canal  was  begun  from  the  city  of 
Dublin  to  the  river  Shannon  ;  but,  in  the  original  plan  and 
survey,  great  errors  were  committed,  and  the  work  was 
interrupted  in  the  year  1770,  after  the  canal  had  been  car- 
ried to  the  Botj  of  Allan,  at  an  ex  pence  of  77,0001.  At 
the  lime  of  the  Union,  500,000;.  was  voted  by  government 
to  .issist  the  completion  of  this  and  other  canals  in  Ii  eland; 
and  the  grand  canal  now  extends  from  Dublin  to  Shannon 
harbour,  while  another  branch  proceeds  to  Athy,  where  it 
joins  the  Barrow  ;  its  greatest  utility  is  to  supply  the  capi- 
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tal  with  turf.  The  royal  canal,  one  brancli  of  which  be- 
gins at  Glassmanogree,  in  the  county  of  Dublin,  and  the 
other  at  the  Liffy,  near  the  Lots,  extends  to  Coolnahay, 
beyond  Mullinp^ar  ;  it  is  principally  used  for  the  carriage 
of  corn  and  turf.  The  Newry  canal,  which  runs  along  tlie 
southern  boundary  of  the  county  of  Down,  is  one  of  the 
most  useful  in  the  kingdom.  The  improvement  of  agri- 
culture, and  the  conveyance  of  coals  from  the  Tyrone 
coalcties,  suggested  the  execution  of  this  canal;  it  is  cut 
from  Carlingford  Bay,  and,  joining  the  Newry  water,  em- 
braces the  upper  Bann  at  Portodown  ;  thus  continuing  the 
navigation  to  Lough  Neagh,  while  a  branch  strikes  off  to 
the  Tyrone  coaleries.  This  canal  carries  vessels  of  50  or 
60  tons  burden.  The  navigation  of  Lough  Derg,  above 
Killaloe,  of  the  Shannon  from  Lough  Ree,  and  of  the  Bar- 
row from  Athy,  has  been  improved,  by  directors  appointed 
under  an  act  of  the  43d  of  George  111. 

Ireland  has  a  circuit  of  250  leagues  of  coast,  which  is 
deeply  indented,  particularly  on  the  west  and  south-west, 
where  the  whole  force  of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  swelling  to 
a  tremendous  height,  and  breaking  with  inconceivable  vio- 
lence on  its  shores,  forms,  in  the  deep  recesses  of  the  pro- 
montories, by  which  these  coasts  are  distinguished,  some 
of  the  noblest  havens  in  the  world.  Fourteen  harbours  for 
the  largest  ships,  seventeen  for  frigates,  and  thirty-six  for 
coasting  vessels,  besides  twenty-four  good  summer  roads, 
are  to  be  found  on  the  different  coasts  of  Ireland. 

In  the  description  of  this  coast,  we  shall  begin  with  the 
province  of  Munster,  proceeding  by  the  south  and  east 
coasts  to  the  north  point  of  the  island.  The  coast  of  the 
county  of  Clare  extends  from  Galway  Bay  to  the  Shannon; 
in  this  extent  there  are  several  bays,  but  none  of  them  form 
a  good  harbour.  The  mouth  of  the  Shannon  is  formed  by 
two  promontories  ;  that  on  the  north  is  called  Cape  Leane, 
orLoupshead;  that  on  the  south  Ballyleigli,  or  Kerry- 
head.  On  the  Kerry  side,  about  twenty-five  miles  from  the 
sea,  lies  the  Tarbet,  a  small  but  very  safe  antl  commodious 
bay,  behind  a  little  island.  Without  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
round  Kerry  head,  there  is  a  large  body  of  water,  one  side  of 
which  is  called  Ballyleigli,  and  the  other  Tralee  Bay. 
Near  this  part  of  the  coast  are  many  sand  hills,  formed 
by  the  wind,  and  on  some  parts  the  sea  gains  rapidly : 
other  parts  of  this  coast  present  to  view  some  of  the 
highest  mountains  in  Ireland  The  peninsula  of  Dingle  is 
of  great  height,  and  behind  it  rises  Brandon  hill,  a  noted 
land-mark,  2250  feet  high.  Brandon  Bay  derives  its  name 
from  this  hill  :  many  of  the  clifts  that  line  this  part  of  the 
shore  are  worn  into  deep  and  extensive  caverns.  On  the 
east  is  flat  low  land,  off  which  are  seven  small  islands 
called  the  Hogs.  On  the  north  side  of  the  peninsula  of 
Dingle  is  the  haibour  of  Smeerwick,  corrupted  from  St. 
Mary  Wick's  Bay  ;  it  lies  from  north  to  south,  is  deep  and 
sheltered  from  all  winds  but  north  and  north-west.  Be- 
tween this  harbour  and  Ferrcter  Cove  the  land  is  low,  and 
has  been  much  covered  with  sand  by  the  sea  and  wind. 
Dunniorehead  is  the  west  point  of  tl.e  peninsula  of  Dingle, 
as  well  as  of  Europe  :  ofl"  it  lies  tiie  Blasquet  Islands,  12 
in  number  ;  the  lai  gest  of  whicli  is  a  great  mountain, 
three  miles  long,  and  one  broad:  tradition  reports  that  it 
was  formerly  joined  to  the  mainland.  The  sound  between 
it  and  tritr  r.:ainland  is  of  great  dei)th,  occasioned  probably 
by  the  currents  of  t;otii  ebb  and  flood  setting  through  it 
with  great  rapidity.  Fintiy  Day  is  open,  and  much  ex- 
posed to  southerly  winds  :  lialf  a  league  to  the  east  of 
Fintry,  lies  Dingle  harbour,  six  leagues  deep  and  four 
wide  ;  the  entrance  is  scarcely  a  quaitcrof  a  mile  broad  ; 
the  depth  of  water  is  30  feet,  and  it  is  landlocked  fiom  all 
winds.  Tlie  isle  of  Valencia  lies  on  tiic  south  side  of  it. 
The  rocks  called  the  Skelligs  lie  to  the  south-west  of  this 
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island,  and  12  miles  from  the  mainland;  they  are  merely 
rocks  :  the  great  Skellig  rises  in  two  pyramids  of  naked 
grit-slonc,  imited  by  a  space  of  three  acres  of  flat  ground. 
Kenmore  river  is  an  inlet  of  the  sea,  ten  leagues  long  and 
three  broad  at  the  entrance. 

We  come  next  to  the  shores  of  the  county  of  Cork, 
Dursey  island,  off  the  south  point  of  the  entrance  of  Ken- 
more,  is  four  miles  long  and  one  broad.  Bantry  Bay  forms 
one  of  the  most  secure  and  capacious  harbours  iu  the 
world,  being  nine  leagues  long  and  two  broad,  and  sur- 
rounded by  stupendously  high  rocky  shores,  with  few  in- 
tervals of  beach  ;  nearly  in  the  middle  is  Bear-island,  six 
miles  long,  rugged  and  barren,  but  forming  between  it  and 
the  north  shore  the  harbour  of  Bearhaven,  fit  for  the 
largest  fleets.  At  head  of  the  bay  is  Whiddy  island,  al- 
so forming  an  excellent  harbour.  On  the  west  side  of 
Bear-island,  the  passage  between  it  and  the  mainland  i* 
about  one  mile  broad ;  the  passage  on  the  east  is  some- 
thing broader  :  immediately  before  the  island  there  is  from 
ten  to  six  fathom  water,  in  the  cast  passage  from  thirty  to 
forty  ;  and  further  up  the  baj',  near  the  isle  of  Whiddy, 
from  fifteen  to  twenty-five.  Between  the  south  side  ot 
this  island  and  the  mainland  is  the  road  for  ships,  with  a 
depth  of  from  twenty-four  to  forty  feet.  The  tides  move 
very  gently  in  and  out  through  the  whole  bay.  Dun- 
manus  Bay  is  separated  from  that  of  Bantry  by  a  peninsula, 
of  which  Sheepshead  is  the  promontory;  the  south  point 
of  the  bay  is  formed  by  Three-Castle-head  ;  this  hay  runs 
far  up  into  the  country,  and  is  easy  of  entrance.  The  pro- 
montory which  forms  its  west  side  terminates  in  a  kind  of 
half-moon,  of  which  Three-Castle-head  makes  one  point, 
and  Mizenhead  the  other;  the  latter  is  the  south-west 
point  of  the  mainland  of  Ireland,  and  hence  received  the 
name  of  Notum  from  Ptolemy.  A  little  within  this  lies 
Crookhavcn,  which  in  any  other  country  except  Ireland, 
and  even  in  Ireland,  in  any  other  of  its  counties  except 
Cork,  would  be  deemed  an  admirable  port ;  it  is  landlock- 
ed on  every  side,  with  an  easy  outlet,  good  anchoring 
ground,  and  a  depth  of  three  fathoms  at  low  water.  Froiii 
the  Mizenhead  to  Cape  Clear,  the  course  is  east  by  north 
four  leagues.  This  Cape  is  an  island  of  the  same  name, 
and  forms  the  most  southern  point  of  Ireland  ;  it  is  three 
miles  long  and  one  broad.  East  from  this  Cape  lies  the 
peninsula  of  Baltimore,  which  forms  one  side  of  a  spa- 
cious bay,  in  which  there  are  many  inlets  and  little  ports. 
The  coast  to  the  eastward  presents  Castlehaven  harbour, 
about  half  a  mile  across ;  the  channel  bold  and  deep,  with 
a  depth  of  water  from  thirteen  to  thirty  feet ;  the  harbour 
of  Ross,  now  nearly  filled  up  with  sand;  and  Court  Mac- 
shetry,  a  harbour,  which  has  also  suffered  from  the  ac- 
cumulation of  the  sand.  Corkhead  and  Poorhead,  a  steep 
high  promontory,  are  the  two  extremities  of  a  bay,  in  the 
middle  of  which  is  the  entrance  to  Cork  harbour;  this, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  capacious  and  secure  in  Ireland, 
opens,  from  an  entrance  about  a  mile  in  width,  to  a  fine 
basin,  in  which  are  three  islands  that  break  the  force  of  the 
winds  and  tides,  and  render  it  more  secure.  The  sea  has 
evidently  encroached  on  the  coast  near  Youghall,  the  beach 
at  low  water-mark  being  a  bog  covered  with  sea-sand,  un- 
der which  are  found  the  remains  of  trees.  The  extent  of 
the  sea-coast  of  the  county  of  Waterford,  which,  from  Ard- 
more  Head  to  Hook  Tower,  is  about  12  leagues,  is  in  fact 
a  spacious  bay.  The  coast  is  mountainous,  presenting  to 
view  the  highlands  of  Dungarvon,  Cappoquin,  and  Knock- 
andown.  On  this  coast  there  are  no  inlets  or  harbours  of 
moment.  Above  the  bay  of  Tramore  lies  what  is  called 
the  Strarnl  of  Tramore,  containing  about  two  thousand 
acres. 

The  province  of  Lcinster  has  30  leagues  of  sea  coast, 
3  K 
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but  is  deficient  in  good  harbours.  Between  Wexford  and 
Dublin  bay,  the  coast  is  lined  by  dangerous  banks,  par  icu- 
larly  off  Ali.lonc.  The  limits  of  Dublin  Hay  arc  Dalkcy 
island  on  the  south,  and  the  peninsula  ol  llowth  on  I  be 
Timih.  the   distance  between   them    beiiiij  six  miles.      l\^e 


larly  off  Alhlone.  The  limits  of  Dublin  Hay  arc  Dalkcy 
island  on   the   so 

north,  the   distance  ..^ -  .,  ,       ,      ,   r. 

south  shore  rises  like  an  amphitheatre  towards  the  lofty 
mountains  of  Wicklow  ;  the  noilh  shore  is  lower  and 
niore  level.  The  bay  is  exposed  to  the  cast.  1  o  the 
north  of  the  peninsula  of  Howth,  at  the  north  point  ol  Dub- 
lin bay,  is  the  island  called  Ircl.md's  Eye.  The  county  of 
East  Mcath  hath  but  four  miles  of  sea  coast,  and  no  port. 
Droeheda  bay,  which  in  fact  is  the  mouth  of  the  lU.yi.c, 
lies  between  the  counties  of  East  .Mcath  and  Louth.  I  he 
broad  open  bay  of  Dundalk  may,  when  it  is  high  water, 
be  regarded  as  a  harbour,  but  when  the  tide  is  out  it  is 
absolutely  diy.  Lough  Carlingford  is  a  deep  inlet,  divid- 
ing not  only  the  coumics  of  Louth  and  Down,  but  also  the 
provinces  of  Leinster  and  Ulster.  On  both  sides  of  lis 
entrance  there  arc  dangerous  rocks,  but  it  is  well  shel- 
tered, and  has  suflicicnt  depth  of  water  for  the  largest 
ships.  .  . 

The  province  of  Ulster  comprehends  four  maritime 
counties,  and  has  a  sea-coast  of  100  leagues.  Point  Cran- 
field  makes  the  cast  side  of  Carlingford  Bay,  and  from  this 
place  to  Bclachancir,  alon-  the  mountainous  country  of 
Mourne,  there  arc  only  a  lew  creeks,  capable  of  receiving 
nothing  larger  than  fishing  boats.  The  bay  of  Dundiuin 
lies  between  that  and  St.  John's  Point,  which  is  six  miles 
broad,  but  shallow,  and  full  of  shoals  ;  there  is  also  an  inner 
bay,  but  this,  though  convenient  and  safe,  is  rendered  of  lit- 
tle use,  on  account  of  the  shallowness  of  the  outer  bay. 
The  foreland  of  Point  St.  John,  the  Isamnium  Promontori- 
urn  of  Ptolemy,  lies  a  mile  to  the  south  of  port  St.  Anne. 
The  land  now  stretches  to  the  north-east  for  five  miles,  till 
we  reach  Killard  Point,  which  is  the  south-west  extremity 
of  Strangford  Bay  ;  the  other  extlcmily  is  Quintin  Point. 
Strangford  Bay  is  an  inlet,  five  miles  and  a  half  long,  and  a 
mile  broad  ;  the  sea  runs  through  it  with  great  rapidity. 
This  bay  opens  into  the  great  sea, — Lough  Conne,  or 
Lough  of  Strangford,  which'runs  directly  north  up  to  New- 
ton, and  sends  a  small  branch  to  the  west,  on  which  stands 
Downpatrick.  Lough  Strangford  is  a  basin,  fifteen  miles 
long  and  five  broad  ;  in  it  there  are  S-t  islands.  This  is  the 
largest  salt-water  lough  in  Ireland.  From  Point  St.  Quin- 
tin to  Bryal  Point,  the  land  runs  north-cast,  but  from  the  lat- 
ter to  Donaghadee  it  runs  north,  with  a  little  inclination  to 
the  west,  and  a  very  dangerous  coast  all  the  way,  the  shore 
being  lined  with  great  rocks. 

Belfast  Loch,  or  the  Bay  of  Carrickfergus,  divides  the 
counties  of  Down  and  Antrim  :  it  is  three  leagues  wide 
at  its  entrance,  is  easy  of  access,  and  well  sheltered.  Nou- 
thead  forms  the  south  point  of  the  entrance,  off  which  lie 
the  Copland  islands,  three  in  number. 

The  north  coast  of  Antrim  is  the  most  interesting  in  Ire- 
land, both  to  the  geographer  and  the  geologist :  its  geology 
will  be  considered  afterwards,  at  present  we  shall  merely 
attend  to  its  geography.  Two  leagues  north  from  Car- 
rickfergus lies  the  small  port  of  Oldfield  ;  beyond  this  there 
IS  a  bold  coast  and  safe  anchorage,  to  the  height  of  Fair- 
land  Point.  This  promontory,  and  that  of  Bengore,  consti- 
tute the  leading  features  of  this  whole  coast ;  they  stand  at 
the  distance  of  eight  miles  from  each  other,  both  formed  on 
an  extensive  scale,  both  abrupt  towards  the  sea.  The  for- 
mer lies  about  seven  miles  to  the  west  of  B.illycastlc,  and 
appears,  when  viewed  from  sea  at  a  distance,  to  be  an  ex- 
tensive land-head,  running  out  from  the  coast  a  considera- 
ble length  ;  but,  when  examined,  it  is  found  to  be  made  up 
of  a  number  of  lesser  capes  and  bays,  each  distinguished 
by  Dame,  the  whole  forming  the  headland  of  Bengore.  The 


most  perfect  of  these  capes  is  called  Pleaskin.  The  mean 
height  of  the  coast  near  here  is  about  1000  feet,  while  the 
surface  of  Lough  Neagh,  situated  in  the  midst  of  this  part 
of  Ireland,  is  not  elevated  more  than  50  feet  above  the 
ocean.  The  total  height  of  the  clifTof  Cape  Pleaskin,  fron; 
the  summit  to  the  base,  is  374  feet.  Fairhcad,  the  north- 
east cape  of  Ireland,  the  Robogdium  Promontorium  of  Pto- 
lemy, is  elevated  more  than  500  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
forms  the  eastern  extremity  of  Ballycastle  Bay.  "  It  pre 
sents  to  view  a  vast  miss  of  rude  columnary  stones,  many  o! 
them  exceeding  200  feet  in  length  ;  and  at  the  base  of  these 
gigantic  columns  lies  a  wild  waste  of  natural  ruins,  of  ai 
enormous  size,  which,  in  the  course  of  ages,  have  been  tum- 
bled down  from  their  foundations  by  storms,  or  some  po« 
erful  operations  of  nature.  A  savage  wildness  character 
izes  this  great  promontory,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  oceah 
rages  with  uncommon  fury.  Scarcely  a  single  mark  ot 
vegetation  has  yet  crept  over  the  hard  rock,  to  diversify  its 
colouring  ;  but  one  uniform  greyncss  clothes  the  scene  all 
around."  The  island  of  Rogherry,  or  Roglin,  six  miles 
from  Fairhcad,  is  five  miles  long,  and  three  quarters 
of  a  mile  broad.  The  phenomenon  of  the  mirage,  similar 
to  the  fata  morgana.,  is  often  observed  in  the  strait  that 
separates  this  island  from  the  main. 

Returning  to  the  Bay  of  Galway,  we  shall  now  proceed 
to  the  west  coast  of  Ireland.  Galway  Bay  is  very  capaci- 
ous, being  six  leagues  wide  and  seven  deep;  before  it  lie 
the  South  Arran  islands,  among  which  there  are  no  fewer 
than  four  passages  ;  these  belong  to  the  county  of  Clare  ; 
there  are  various  shoals, sands,  and  sunken  rocks,  especially 
on  the  north  side.  When  the  wind  blows  froinlthe  south  anil 
south-west,  a  heavy  swell  rolls  into  the  bay  of  Galway.  The 
coast  to  the  north  of  this  bay  is  lined  with  many  rocks  and  small 
islets,  and  possesses  several  small  bays,  one  of  the  principal 
of  which  is  Butterby  Bay;  this  has  a  narrow  entrance,  but 
within  is  four  miles  long,  and  two  broad,  with  deep  water. 
Conichin  bay  is  deep  at  the  mouth,  but  the  entrance  is  difh- 
cult  and  dangerous  ;  the  other  bays  require  no  particular 
notice.  The  west  point  of  Galway  is  Sline-head,  which  is 
rocky  and  steep.  To  the  noith  of  this  head  are  many  bays, 
but  the  coast  in  general  is  lined  with  rocks  and  shoals.  The 
counties  of  Galway  and  Mayo  are  separated  by  Killery  har- 
bour. The  county  of  Mayo  has  a  long  extent  of  coast, 
fronting  directly  towards  the  north,  in  which  there  arc  ma- 
ny coves  and  bays.  Before  Newport  Bay,  which  is  four 
leagues  long,  with  many  islands,  and  has  several  good  roads 
for  the  largest  vessels,  lies  Clare  Island.  The  entrance  to 
the  Bay  of  Blacksod  is  four  miles  long  ;  this  bay  is  formed 
by  the  island  of  Achil  on  llie  soutli,  and  affords  a  landlock- 
ed harbour.  The  coast,  in  this  quarter,  is  studded  with 
islets,  of  which  the  most  conspicuous  arc  those  called  the 
Stags  of  Broadhaven  ;  after  passing  these,  the  coast  be- 
comes clear  of  islets,  with  steep  rocky  clift's.  Killala  Bay 
contracts  into  a  harbour  whiph  admits  small  vessels.  Sligo 
Bay  is  capacious,  and  has  several  good  harbours  and  road- 
steads. Three  leagues  west  from  Hallyshannon,  ofl'  the 
coast  of  Sligo,  lies  a  small  island  called  Eiinis  Murry,  at 
the  Southend  of  which  is  a  large  rock  above  w;,ter,  with  a 
ledge  running  for  a  great  distance  from  it  into  the  soa  ; 
so  that,  to  the  south-west,  the  coast  is  foul  as  far  as  Ra!a 
point. 

The  coast  of  Donegal  is  mountainous  and  dreary.  Done- 
gal Bay  is  six  leagues  wide  and  seven  deep,  and  contains 
many  harbouri.  On  the  north  shore  of  this  bay  another 
stretches  into  the  land,  called  Invar  Bay.  From  the  bay  of 
Donegal,  the  coast  is  lined  with  islands,  one  group  of  which 
is  called  the  Rosses;  tiie  largest  of  this  group  is  the  island 
of  Arranmorc,  nine  miles  in  circumference,  and  one  mile 
from  the  main  land.     Shcephaven  is  spacious,  but  exposed 
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.u  the  north  and  north-cast  :  near  it  is  Horn  Head  ;  in  this 
promontory  there  is  a  remarkable  cavern,  with  an  opening- 
10  the  land,  through  which  the  waves  force  up  a  column  of 
water,  with  a  noise  that  is  said  to  be  heard  30  miles.  There 
are  some  black  rocks,  called  Ensterhull,  over  against  Enis- 
thon,  the  extremity  of  which,  Caledagh  Point,  is  the  north 
cape  of  Ireland.  To  the  west-south-west  lies  Lough  Svvil- 
ly,  which  is  thought  to  be  the  Angita  of  Ptolemy  :  it  is  one 
of  the  noblest  harbours  in  Europe,  being  20  miles  long,  and 
nearly  two  deep,  with  good  anchorage  and  deep  water,  so 
that  a  large  fleet  might  lie  there  with  ease  and  safety.  As, 
however,  there  is  scarcely  even  a  village  on  its  shores,  it 
is  little  frequented,  except  occasionally  by  vessels  for 
shelter. 

The  first  object  of  importance,  in  tracing  the  coast  of 
r.ondonderry,  is  Lough  Foyle,  or  Foole.  Into  this  loch  runs 
ihe  river  Derg,  and  its  tributary  streams.  Lough  Foyle  is 
an  immense  oval  basin,  18  miles  long  and  eight  broad.  Be- 
tw'jen  >.Iagilions  and  Green  Castle,  where  it  opens  into  the 
ocean,  it  is  not  above  a  mile  and  a  half  wide,  with  eight 
and  ten  fathoms  depth  of  water.  Before  this  entrance, 
there  is  a  large  sand  called  the  Tunns,  on  which  the  sea 
sometimes  beats  with  a  prodigious  noise  and  violence  ;  the 
channel  between  this  sand  and  tlie  main  is  broad,  and  at  all 
times  14  or  fifteen  fathoms  depth  of  wrter.  On  the  east 
side  of  the  lough  there  are  also  shoals,  or  bimks  of  sand, 
and  some  smaller  ones  on  the  west ;  but  tlie  two  channels 
between  them  are  wide,  and  generally  fo'^r  fathoms  deep  ; 
at  the  entrance  of  the  river,  the  water  is  ten  or  twelve 
fathoms  ;  so  thnt,  upon  the  whole,  Lough  Foyle  is  a 
very  safe,  c.\pacious,  and  commodious  haven,  for  the  larg- 
est fleets. 

We  shall  subjoin  to  this  description  of  the  coasts  of  Ire- 
land, the  following  Table  of  the  principal  geographical  po- 
sitions on  them. 


Place. 

Latitude. 

Longitude 

Clare         .         .         .         . 

52°  51' 

go 

32' 

Limerick 

52   42 

9 

11 

Lcuphead,  Shannon    . 

52   37 

10 

24 

Di'.nmore  Head     . 

52    13 

10 

54 

Skelliiig  rocks 

51    52 

10 

59 

Codsliead,  Kenmarc  river 

5  1    43 

10 

28 

Durscy  Island    . 

51    37 

10 

36 

Banlry  Bay,  Sheep  head 

51    34 

10 

4 

Cape  Clear 

51    22 

9 

37 

Kinsale  light 

5  1    35 

8 

29 

Cork          .         .         .         . 

51    54 

8 

28 

Yougliall       .  ^      . 

51    43 

7 

48 

Walerl'ord 

52    13 

73 

10 

Carnsore  Point 

52    11 

6 

18 

Wexford  .         .          .          . 

52   22 

6 

19 

Wicklow  light      . 

52  59 

6 

1 

Dublin       . 

53   21 

6 

16 

Diogheda 

53  44 

6 

12 

Belfast       .          .         .         . 

54  35 

5 

57 

Torhead 

55    12 

6 

1 

Galway       .          .          .          . 

53  28 

9 

13 

Bioadhaven  . 

54  28 

10 

18 

Sligo          .          .          .          . 

54  22 

8 

41 

Donegal 

54  41 

8 

10 

Entrance  to  Lough  Swilly 

55    17 

7 

33 

Mullinhead  . 

55   24 

7 

25 

Londonderry 

55      0 

7 

15 

The  effects  of  such  an  immense  volume  of  waters  as  the 
Atlaniic   Ocean,   acted  on,  as  they  often  are,  by  violent 


westerly  winds,  upon  the  west  coast  of  Ireland,  in  render- 
ing it  more  angled  and  indented  than  any  of  its  other 
coasts,  have  already  been  noticed.  But  it  may  be  proper 
also  to  notice  in  this  place,  other  effects  of  the  winds  on  the 
coasts  of  Ireland  ;  we  allude  to  the  immense  accumulation 
of  sand  which  they  have  forced  up,  by  which,  in  many 
places,  the  land,  and  even  villages,  have  been  overwhelm- 
ed. The  following  instances  in  point  are  drawn  from 
a  memoir  on  the  climate  of  Ireland,  by  the  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Hamilton,  published  in  the  6th  volume  of  the  Irish 
Transac!io7is. 

"  The  effects  of  the  winds,"  he  observes,  "are  particu- 
larly distinguishable  in  the  northern  province  of  Ulster; 
but  they  are  by  no  means  confined  to  this  coast,  being 
strikingly  observable  even  on  the  east  coast.  At  the  en- 
trance of  the  river  Bannow.  in  the  celebrated  barony  of 
Forth,  in  the  county  of  Wexford,  vestiges  of  ruins,  traced 
with  difficulty  amidst  tlie  heaps  of  barren  sands,  serve  to 
ascertain  the  site  of  a  town,"  which  derived  its  name  from 
the  river  on  which  it  stood.  The  town  of  Bannow  had  the 
privilege  of  sending  representatives  to  Parliament;  and 
so  late  as  the  year  1626,  it  is  registered  in  the  custom- 
house books  of  Wexford  as  having  four  streets  which  paid 
quitrent  to  the  crown.  The  only  remains  visible  in  1786 
were  the  walls  of  the  church  ;  there  is  not,  on  or  near  the 
site  of  the  town,  but  one  poor  solitary  hut.  Amid  the  sands 
between  Portrush  and  Dunluce  in  the  county  of  Antrim,  in 
the  year  1783,  the  ruins  of  a  village  might  be  seen,  desert- 
ed by  its  inhabitants.  In  the  year  1787.  the  peninsula  of 
Hornbead,  in  the  county  of  Donegal,  contained  vestiges  of 
enclosures,  so  small  and  so  numerous  as  to  mark  the  resi- 
dence of  a  considerable  number  of  families  ;  but  then  it 
was  quite  a  desert.  Rather  more  than  a  century  ago,  the 
peninsula  of  Rosgull,  which  lies  between  the  harbours  of 
Sheephaven  and  Mulroy  in  the  county  of  Donegal,  was  se- 
lected as  the  residence  of  one  of  the  noble  families  of  Ha- 
milton ;  at  present  the  gardens  are  totally  stript  of  trees 
and  shrubbery  by  the  fury  of  the  western  winds;  the  limits 
of  the  courts,  the  flights  of  steps,  and  the  terraces,  can  scarce- 
ly be  traced  amidst  the  heaps  of  sand  which  overwhelm 
them.  The  mansion  itself  was,  when  described  by  Dr. 
Hamilton,  fast  approaching  to  destruction,  the  lower  apart- 
ments being  already  filled  with  sand,  which  was  beginning 
to  rise  above  the  thresholds  ;  it  is  said  that  1200  acres  of 
land  were  also  buried,  in  a  short  time,  in  irrecoverable 
ruin.  Dr.  Hamilton  mentions  two  other  striking  instances 
of  the  encroachment  of  the  sand  on  the  coast  of  Donegal ; 
one  of  a  house  which  had  not  been  long  built  when  he  saw 
it,  the  roof  of  which  was  just  emerging  from  the  sand;  the 
ownertold  him  that  the  house  had  at  first  a  considerable  tract 
of  pasture  ground  between  it  and  the  sea  shore,  but  that  lat- 
terly he  was  obliged  every  year  to  dig  it  out  of  the  en- 
croaching sands.  Thiity  or  forty  years  before  Dr.  Hamil- 
ton wrote,  there  was  a  forge  in  a  village  of  Favet  on  the 
northern  coast  of  Donegal,  but  then  there  were  no  vesti- 
ges of  it,  except  some  stones  in  the  midst  of  loose  and  shift- 
ing sands. 

Dr.  Hamilton  is  of  opinion,  that  the  Atlantic  storms  on 
the  west  coast  of  Ireland  are  of  more  frequent  occurrence, 
and  supeiior  potency,  to  what  they  formerly  were.  "  Every 
person  on  our  coasts,"  (he  observes,)  "  whose  situation  has 
made  the  construction  or  preservation  of  embankments 
aijainst  the  influxes  of  the  ocean  necessary,  knows,  by  pain- 
ful experience,  how  much  his  labours  have  of  late  years 
increased,  and  how  impotent  woiks,  formerly  effectual,  are 
now  found  to  be  repelling  the  increasijii;;  tides  of  the  pre- 
sent day  ;  public  roads  encroached  on,  walls  beaten  down, 
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strands  less  passable  than  heretofore,  meadow  and  tillage 
land  ol'tener  and  more  deeply  inundated  ;  all  concur  to 
prove  encreasing  tides  and  frequency  of  storms  on  our 
coast." 

A  short  description  of  the  Nymph  bank  seems  proper- 
ly to  belong  lo  llic  hydrography  of  Ireland,  and  may  llitrt- 
fore  be  inserted  in  this  place.  It  lies  in  Sanit  George's 
Channel,  about  10  leagues  off  the  coast  of  Watcrford  in 
Munstcr.  Its  distance  from  the  high  land  of  Duiigarvon  is 
about  1 1  leagues  S.S.E.  The  appellation  of  Nymph  bank. 
slriclly   applies  to   that  part  of  this   sand  bank  wh--'-   '••' 


CHAP.  II. 


Soil  of  Ireland — Boffs — Forests — Climate — Botany — Zoo- 
logy — Mineralogy — Mineral  Waters. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  give  a  clear,  definite,  and  ac- 
curate idea  of  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  soil,  even  of 
a  farm  consisting  of  a  few  hui,dred  acres  ;  for,  in  the  first 
place,  very  different  ideas  are  affi.Kcd  by  different  people 
to  the  terms  by  which  the  various  kinds  of  soils  are  desig- 
nated.   The  farmer  in  Norfolk,  for  instance,  when  describ- 


opposite  Waterford  ;  the  extreme  point  of  it  is  nearly  20  ing  what  he  deems  a  clay  soil,  has  reference  to  a  very  dif- 

leagncs   from   the   land;  the  depths  on    it  are  from  45  lo  fcrent  kind  of  soil   from  that  which   the  Suffolk   farmer 

70   fathoms;  the   ground  consists   chiefly  of  pebbles  and  means  by  the  same  term  ;    the  latter,  accustomed  to  soils 

broken  shell's.     It  is  a  great  fishing  bank,  and  abounds  in  of  the  most  tenacious  and  stubborn  clay,  would  deem  the 

cod,  hake,  ling,  bream,  skate,  whitings,  red  gurnet,  £ce.  soil  to  which  the  Norfolk  farmer  gives  that  appellation  only 


The  sand  banks,  or  grounds,  as  they  are  called,  between 
Dublin  and  Wexford,  have  been  already  shortly  adverted 
to.  They  arc  very  extensive,  but  not  winding,  as  grounds 
of  this  description  usually  arc,  but  running  in  a  straight 
line  N.N.E.  and  S.S.W.,  being  far  short  from  the  land 
with  their  north  end  ;  as  they  go  to  the  south,  they  come 
nearer  the  land.  Near  the  Tusker  rock,  two  leagues  E. 
N.E.  from  Carnsore  point,  where  they  terminate,  they  are 
not  much  more  than  2  miles  distant  from  the  land  ;  where- 
as the  distance  between  the  north  end,  near  the  island  of 
Dalkey,  at  the  entrance  of  Dublin  bay,  and  the  land,  is 
above  eight  miles.     They  are  all  of  stony  ground,  in  some 


a  loam,  or,  at  most,  a  clayey  loam.  But,  in  the  second 
place,  in  most  tracts  of  land,  even  of  a  few  tiiousand  acres, 
there  are  not  only  a  great  variety  of  soils,  but  the  passage 
from  one  kind  of  soil  to  another  is  often  so  sudden  and  ex- 
treme, that  no  one  appellation  will  properly  designate  the 
soil  even  of  a  single  field. 

The  first  of  these  difficulties  applies,  but  only  in  a  slight 
degree,  to  any  attempt  to  describe  the  soil  of  Ireland  ;  the 
second  scarcely  applies  at  all ;  for  if  there  be  one  circum- 
stance by  which  the  soil  of  this  country  is  distinguished 
from  the  soil  of  most  other  countries,  and  especially  from 
the   soil  of  England  or  Scotland,  with  which   we  should 


places  but  one  fathom  deep;  but,  at  the  north  end,  two  fa-  most  naturally  compare  it,  it  is,  that  tlie  soil  of  Ireland  is 

thorns  and  a  half,  or  three  fathoms;  the  channel  between  nearly    uniform  throughout  the  whole  of  that  kingdom, 

these  grounds  and  the  land  is  deep  all  over.     The  ground  We  do  not  by  this  mean,  that  there  are  not  varieties  of  the 

of  the  Irish  Sea,  generally  speaking,  as  well  in  the  middle  particular  genus  of  soil  which  does  prevail  in  Ireland  ;  but 

as  under  the  land,  is  almost  every  where  clear  sand  ;  in  that,  with   very  few  exceptions,  there  is  only  one  gemis  of 

some  places  black  and  muddy  earth  ;  in  very  few  places,  soil  over  the  whole  country.     In  order,  therefore,  to  give 

rough  and  sharp;  and  scarcely  any  where,  but  in  the  bay  as  accurate  and  clear  account  of  the  soil  of  Ireland  as  we 


of  Wicklow,  so  hard  that  the  anchors  cannot  take  hold  of 
it.  On  the  west  side  of  Ireland  the  tide  flows  against  the 
land,  and  the  ebb  falls  back  from  it  into  the  sea  ;  the  flood 
tide  going  from,  and  the  ebb  towards  the  west.  Hence 
the  tides  on  this  coast  are  often  very  strong  and  high,  not 
only  on  the  open  shores,  but  in  the  bays  and  inlets.  On  the 
other  side  of  Ireland  tlie  tide  ebbs  and  flows  along  the 
land.  On  the  north  side,  the  tides  run  in  the  same  direc- 
tion as  on  the  west  side  ;  that  is,  the  flood  from  the  west, 
and  the  ebb  towards  it.  But  upon  the  east  side,  from  Fair- 
head  to  Carlingford,  the  flood  comes  from,  and  the  ebb  falls 

to,  the  north  ;   from  Carlingford  to  Carnsore  it  flows  from 

the  souiii,  and  ebbs  from  the  north.  I'onhough,  on  all  this 

side,  the  flood  runs  along  the  land,  yet  not  beginning  from 

the  same,  but  from  opposite  points,  the  two  floods  conning, 

the  one  out  of  the  main  sea  in  the  north,  and  the  other  out 

of  the  main  sea  in  the  south,  the  two  meet  and  stop  each 

other  before  Carlingford  haven.     From  the  Tusker  rock 

and  Carnsore  as   far  as   to  Cape  Clear,  being  the  whole 

south-east  coast  ofllie  province  of  Mnnster,  the  flood  falls 

along   the  coast  E.N.E.,  and  the  ebb  W.S.W.  ;  but  upon 

the  rest  of  the  coast  of  Munster  beyond  Cape  Clear  to  the 

westward,  which   coast   lies  west  and  by  south,  the  flood 

flows  eastward,  and  the  ebb  falls  to  the  west.  In  the  en- 
trance to  the  cliannel  or  haven  of  Wexford,  the  tide  ebbs 

and  flows  three  hours  sooner  than  without  in  the  open  sea  ; 

so  that  when  it  is  hij;h  water  in  the  entrance  to  the  haven 

and  upon  the  bar  cf  Wexford,  the  flood  is  still  running  by 

it  to  the  noith  for  the  space  of  three  hours  ;  the  cflcct  of     is  the  shallowness  of  the  soil  of  Ireland,  in  many  places  the 


can,  in  a  few  words,  we  shall,  in  the  first  place,  describe  it 
negatively,  and  then  point  out  the  soils  that  actually  pre- 
vail in  it. 

There  is  no  clay  soil  in  Ireland  ;  by  that  term  we  mean 
such  claysas  are  found  in  Oxfordshire,  in  some  parts  of  Es- 
sex, throughout  high  Suffolk,  in  some  parts  of  Surry,  Sec. 
or,  in  other  words,  soils  of  uncommon  strength,  stubborn- 
ness, tenacity,  and  retentiveness.  Generally  speaking, 
there  is  no  sandy  soil,  such  as  is  met  with  in  Low  Sufl'olk, 
near  Godalmuir,  in  Surry,  Sec.  and  there  are  no  chalky  soils, 
such  as  abound  in  Surry,  Sussex,  Hampshire,  Wiltshire, 
See.  Gravelly  soils,  either  such  as  prevail  in  some  parts 
of  Middlesex,  consisting  of  yellow  gravel,  evidently  tinged 
with  the  oxide  of  iron,  or  such  as  consist  of  uncoloured 
gravel,  and  are,  in  Scotland,  called  sharp  soils,  are  seldom 
or  never  met  with  in  Ireland. 

Having  thus  pointed  out  the  kinds  of  soil  which  are  not 
at  all  or  scarcely  found  in  Ireland,  we  shall  next  describe 
the  kind  of  soil  that  prevails  over  the  country.  It  may  be 
aptly  described  as  a  loam  ;  this  is  the  genus,  but  there  are 
many  varieties.  Though  there  is  no  clay  soil  in  Ireland, 
there  is  in  some  places,  especially  in  the  county  of  Tyrone 
rlayey  loam  so  strong  as  to  make  good  bricks.  The  loams, 
however,  most  prevalent  over  the  whole  Island,  are  of  a 
lighter  nature  ;  Ihcy  are  fertile,  not  merely  on  account  of 
their  component  parts,  but  also  because  they,  for  the  most 
part,  rest  on  a  calcareous  basis,  and  are,  in  fact,  mixed  up 
with  liir.cslone  rubble.     One  of  the  most  striking  features 


which  is,  that  the  end  of  the  great  sand  which  lies  just  be 
fore  the  haven  of  Wexford  is  cast  up  more  and  more  to 
the  nortli,  and  the  channel  on  the  north  side  of  that  sand, 
which  is  the  entrance  of  the  haven,  is  more  open  to  the 
north  than  it  was  formerly. 


rocks  appearing  on  the  surface,  or  at  no  great  depth,  even 
in  the  most  flat  and  fertile  parts,  as  Limerick,  Tipperary, 
and  Mcalh.  Such  is  the  nature  of  the  soil  of  Ireland,  gene- 
rally speaking,  a  ft-rtile  loam,  v.i;li  .i  rocky  substratiim. 
The  extent  of  this  rich  soil  is  not  very  considerable  in 
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the  hilly  part  of  Ireland  ;  though,  even  amidst  the  rocky 
and  die;!y  mountains  of  Donegal,  the   soil   of  the  vales  is 
extrenitiy   fertile.     Mr.  Wakefield  says,  that  the  richest 
loam   he   ever    saw   turned    up   by   the   plough     prevails 
throughout  Meath  ;  and  a  similar  soil,  on  a  calcareous  sub- 
soil, is  to  be  found  throughout  Roscommon,  and  in  some 
parts  of  Galway,  Clare,  and  other  counties.     In  the  coun- 
ties of  Limerick  and  Tipperary,  there  is  another  kind  of 
rich  land,  consisting  of  a  dark,  friable,  dry,  sandy  loam  ; 
this  also  is  on  a  calcareous  subsoil.     The  soils  just  de- 
scribed are,  in  general,  very  shallow  ;  but  there  is  another 
kind  of  rich  soil  of  great  depth,  and  of  rather  a  singular  na- 
ture ;  we  allude  to  the  "  corecass,  or  caucas"  land,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Fergus  and  Shannon.     This  is  evidently  soil 
of  a  nature,  quality,  and   formation,  very   similar  to    the 
carse  land  found  in  Scotland,  on  the  banks  of  the  Forth  and 
Tay  ;  though  perhaps  not  so  strong  and  tenacious  as  the 
Scotch  carse  land.     In  both  countries  this  kind  of  soil  has 
been  formed  by  deposition  from  the  rivers,  on  the  banks  of 
which  alone  it  is  found.     The  substratum  of  the  "  caucas" 
land  on  the  Fergus  and  Shannon  is  a  blue  silt,  which  differs 
in  appearance  and  fertility  from  the  upper  soil,  only,  from 
the  circumstance  that  the  latter  has  been  long  txpi^acd  to 
the  atmosphere,  and  cultivated.    The  most  remarkable  di- 
visions of  soil  in  Ireland  are  formed  by  some  of  the  rivers, 
especially  the  Bairow,  Blackwater,  and  Kenmare  ;  to  the 
■west  of   the   Barrow,  limestone    is    found   in   abundance, 
whereas  it  does  not  exist  throughout  the  counties  of  Wex- 
ford and  Wicklow.    The  Blackwater,  in  its  course  through 
the  county  of  Cork,  is  the  southern  boundary  of  the  lime- 
stone soil ;  and  in  its  course  through  the  county  of  Water- 
ford,  it  is  the  northern  boundary  of  the  same  soil ;  but  in 
both  counties  the  limestone  lies  to  the  west  of  that  river  ; 
the  same  circumstance  is  observable  in  the  Kenmare,  the 
Bride,  and  tlie  Lee. 

The  greatest  drawback  to  the  general  fertility  of  the 
soil  of  Ireland  consists  in  the  immense  extent  of  the  bogs 
by  which  that  country  is  disfigured.  These  differ  fiom  the 
English  mosses,  in  being  rarely  level,  but  rising  into  hills; 
there  is  a  bog  in  Donegal,  which  is  said  to  be  a  perfect 
scenery  of  hill  and  dale;  the  most  common  plants  are 
heath-bog-myrtle,  and  a  little  sedgygrass  ;  the  colour  of 
the  peat  is,  for  the  most  part,  reddish,  whence  they  are 
called  red  bogs.  The  dry  heaths  are,  for  the  most  part, 
confined  to  the  mountains,  unless  the  curragh  of  Kildare 
be  reckoned  such.  This  curragh  is  rather  elevated 
ground,  highest  near  Kildare,  and  thence  descending  by 
degrees  towards  the  Lifly,  about  three  miles  long,  and  two 
or  three  broad,  divided  into  rows  of  heath  and  grass. 

Boate,  in  his  jYatural  History  of  Ireland,  divides  the  bogs, 
btrictly  so  called,  into  four  sorts  :  First,  the  grassy  bogs, 
in  which  the  surface  is  covered  with  some  kind  of  her- 
bage ;  hence  they  are  very  deceitful  and  dangerous  to  tra- 
vellers. Some  of  these,  in  particular  the  great  bog  in  the 
county  of  Kerry,  dry  up  during  the  summer,  so  that  cat- 
tle may  graze  upon  them.  But  the  deepest  grassy  bogs 
are  impassable  in  the  summer  as  well  as  in  the  winter. 
There  are,  however,  at  all  times,  firm  places  in  them,  by 
means  of  which  those  who  are  well  acquainted  with  them 
may  pass  over.  2.  Watery  and  miry  bogs,  which  contain 
grass,  covered,  however,  with  water  and  mire.  3.  Has- 
socky  bogs,  or  shallow  lakes,  overspread  with  little  tufts  or 
islets,  consisting  of  reeds,  rushes,  coarse  grass,  and  some- 
times small  shrubs.  As  the  roots  of  these  are  closely  in- 
terwoven, and  sometimes  rest  on  ground  rising  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  bog,  these  bogs  may  be  passed  over.  Most  of 
them  are  found  in  Queen's  and  King's  counties.  4.  The 
peat  moors. 

There  is  also  another  division  of  the  bogs  of  Ireland  in- 


to three  sorts— mountain  bogs,  red  bogs,  and  floating  bogs. 
AV  ith  respect  to  the  last,  which  is  the  most  singular  kind, 
It  has  been  ascertained  that  a  quantity  of  water  lies  in  a 
body  between  the  turbary  and  the  gravel,  which  keeps  the 
turbary  in  a  buoyant  state,  and  contributes  to  the  growth 
of  the  fungus  substance.  When  the  turf-cutter  incautious- 
ly approaches  the  bottom  of  a  turfhole,  the  water  frequent- 
ly bursts  up  through  a  close  covering  of  two  or  three  feet, 
and  exposes  him  to  imminent  danger. 

In  September  1 809,  a  warrant  was  issued,  by  which  com- 
missioners were  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  several  bogs  in  Ireland,  and  the  practicability 
of  draining  and  cultivating  them.  These  commissioners 
laid  before  Parliament  four  reports  on  this  important  sub- 
ject, from  which  the  following  particulars  have  been  col- 
lected. The  limits  of  this  article  necessarily  compel  us 
to  draw  from  them  only  the  most  relevant  and  interesting 
information  ;  and  we  must  refer  such  of  our  readers  as 
wish  for  further  particulars,  especially  on  the  substances 
found  in  these  bogs,  the  analysis  of  these  substances,  and 
the  most  eligible  means  of  draining  and  cultivating  the 
bogs,  to  the  reports  themselves. 

In  the  fust  report,  the  commissioners  state,  that  they 
consider  the  greater  part  of  these  bogs  as  forming  one 
connected  whole ;  and  that  a  portion  of  Ireland,  of  little 
more  than  one-fourth  of  its  entire  superficial  contents,  and 
included  between  a  line  drawn  from  Wicklowhead  to  Gal- 
way, and  another  drawn  from  Howthhead  to  Sligo,  com- 
prises within  it  about  six-sevenths  of  the  bogs  in  the  isl- 
and, exclusive  of  mere  mountain  bogs,  and  bogs  of  less 
extent  than  500  acres.  This  portion,  in  its  form,  resem- 
bles a  broad  belt,  drawn  across  the  centre  of  Ireland,  with 
its  narrowest  end  nearest  the  capital,  and  gradually  ex- 
tending in  breadth  as  it  approaches  the  Western  Ocean. 
This  great  division  of  the  island,  extending  from  east  to 
west,  is  traversed  by  the  Shannon  from  north  to  south,  and 
is  thus  divided  into  two  parts.  That  portion  of  the  bogs 
which  lies  to  the  westward  of  this  river  contains  more  than 
double  the  extent  that  are  to  be  found  to  the  eastward. 
The  commissioners  are  of  opinion,  that  if  the  bogs  of  Ire- 
land (exclusive  of  mere  mountain  bogs,  and  bogs  under 
500  acres)  be  supposed  divided  into  20  parts,  about  17  of 
them  will  lie  in  the  great  division  just  described,  viz.  12  to 
the  westward,  and  5  to  the  eastward,  of  the  Shannon  ;  and, 
of  the  remaining  three  parts,  two  will  lie  to  the  south,  and 
one  to  the  north,  of  this  division.  Most  of  the  bogs  which 
lie  to  the  eastward  of  the  Shannon,  occupying  a  consider- 
able portion  of  King's  county,  and  the  county  of  Kildare, 
are  generally  known  by  the  name  of  the  Bog  of  Allan  ;  but 
this  is  not  one  great  morass.  On  the  contrary,  the  bogs 
to  which  this  appellation  is  applied  are  perfectly  distinct 
from  one  another,  often  intersected  by  ridges  of  dry  coun- 
try, and  inclining  towards  different  rivers.  In  general, 
there  is  no  spot  of  these  bogs,  to  the  eastward  of  the  Shan- 
non, so  much  as  two  Irish  miles  distant  irom  the  upland 
and  cultivated  districts. 

The  result  of  the  investigations,  set  on  foot  by  the  com- 
missioners, with  regard  to  the  extent  of  the  bogs  in  Ireland, 
is  given  in  their  fourth  report,  laid  before  Parliament  in 
the  session  of  1813-14,  as  follows: — 

English  Acres. 
Eastern  extremity  of  the  Bog  of  Allan,  in  the 

County  of  Kildare, 36,430 

District  of  the  river  Barrow,  in  Kildare,  41,075 

of  the  Boyne,  in  E.  and  W.  Meath,  42,370 

of  the  Brusna,  in  King's  county,  44,594 

Carrry  over      163,469 
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English  Acres. 
Broutjlu  over  163.469 

District  ofllie  Slianncn,  inW.  Mcaili,  Loiigfoid 

and  KiiiH's  county •         ^^'^^^ 

of  the  Inny  and  Lough  Rec,  in  Longford 

andW   Mcath, 34,569 

of  Lough  Gara,  in   Roscommon,  Sligo 

and  Mayo,  ...•••.  83,689 
•  btuvecn    Roscrea,    and    Killenaut,    in 

Tippcrary,  Kilkenny,  and  Queen's  couiity,  36,025 
to  the  west  of  Maryborough,  in  Queen's 

county, 14,7o4 

forniinir    the    vcstcrn    extremity    of 

Clare, 22,340 

\  small  district  on  the  Barrow,  in  Kildarc  and 

King's  county, ^.459 

Ulsliict  of  Loueh  Corrib,  in  Galway  and  Mayo,        83  724 

in  Mayo 16'>962 

surrounding  Lough  Neagh,  and  extend- 
ing to  the  mouth  of  the  Ban,  .  .  -  64,853 
lixclusive  of  10,673  acres  inundated   by  the 

winter  level  of  the  loua;!'- 

of  Ivtiagh,  in  Kerry.  4a,so^ 

of  Kenmare  in  the  same  county,        .  14,605 

of  the    rivers   Lanne    and    Maine,   in 

Ditto, 17.990 

of  the  Upper  Maine,  in  Ditto.         .         .         8,566 

of  Slieve  Laughar,  in  Cork  and  Kerry,  32,902 

of  the  Cashen,  in  north  of  Kerry,         .  31,514 

contiguous  to  Loughree,  in  Longford, 

Leitiim,  and  Roscommon,         .         .         .  26.630 
-  .  sotiihcrn  extremity  of  the  Suck,  in  Gal- 
way and  Roscommon,         76  848 

northern  extremity  of  ditto,        .         •  52,390 


Total 


1,013;358 


Besides,  there  arc  the  three  mountain  districts  of  Wick- 
low,  Erris,  and  Cunnemera,  which  contain,  respectively, 
97,000,  170,090,  and  120,000  acres  ;  and  In  the  two  last 
districts,  there  are  of  mountain  peat  soil,  respectively, 
155,500  and  200,000  acres.  The  extent  in  Wicklow  has 
not  been  ascertained.  The  mountain  peat  soil  in  other 
parts  of  Ireland  is  supposed  to  amount  to  about  900.000 
acres.  Of  the  bogs  under  500  acres,  there  are  about  90 
in  the  county  of  Cavan  alone,  containing  17,600  acres  in 
all ;  and  the  commissioners  suppose,  that  the  other  parts 
of  Ireland  cannot  contain  less  than  ten  times  as  great  an 
extent  of  these  lesser  bogs  as  the  single  county  of  Cavan. 

"Fiom  all  the  above  data  (the  commissioners  oliservc) 
we  can  confidently  pronounce,  that  the  extent  of  peat  soil 
in  IrcUnd  exceeds  2,830,000  English  acres,  of  which  we 
have  shewn  at  least  1,576,000  to  consist  of  flat  red  bog. 
The  remaining  1.255,000  acres  form  the  covering  of  moun- 
tains." 

The  strata  of  which  the  bogs  in  Ireland  in  gencial  con- 
sist, or  which  lie  below  them,  will  more  properly  be  con- 
sidered when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  geology  of  Ireland. 
.\t  prtsent  we  shall  extract  from  the  reports  of  the  com- 
inissi.Dcrs  the  heights  of  some  of  the  boii:s. 

In  that  which  is  generally  called  tlic  Bog  of  Allan,  the 
highest  summit  of  Lullymcre  bog  is  256  feet  above  high 
water  ma  k  in  Dublin  Bay,  the  lowest  point  214  feet  ;  the 
highest  point  of  Timahoe  bog  289,  the  lowest  point  232  ; 
the  highest  summit  of  the  Bog  of  Mounds  2'J6,  the  lowest 
point  254;  and  the  highest  point  of  Clane  bog  298,  and 
the  lowest  point  255  feet  above  high  water  mark  in  Dub- 
lin Bay.  The  greutcst  height  of  the  bogs  on  the  west  of 
the  Shannon,  above  Lough  Ree,  is  76  feet,  the  lowest  point 


29  feet;  the  greatest  depth  43  lett,  the  least  depth  21 
feet.  The  greatest  height  of  the  bogs  on  the  east  of  this 
river,  in  the" counties  of  Longford  and  Leitrim,  is  1 14  feet, 
the  lowest  point  30  feet ;  the  greatest  depth  43  feet,  and 
the  least  30  leit.  The  greatest  height  of  the  surface  of  the 
bogs  111  the  district  of  the  Boyne,  above  the  sea  at  high  wa- 
ter mark  in  Dublin  Bay,  is  336  feet,  the  least  height  218  ; 
the  greatest  depth  40,  the  average  depth  22  to  25  feet 
The  greatest  height  of  the  surface  of  the  bogs  to  the 
northward  of  the  I5rusna  is  274  feet,  the  least  height  114; 
the  greatest  depth  44,  the  average  depth  30.  The  great- 
est heigiit  of  those  to  the  southward  of  this  river  is  310 
feet,  the  least  height  111;  the  greatest  depth  45,  the  ave- 
rage 22  to  25.  The  greatest  height  of  the  bogs  in  the 
district  of  the  Inny  and  Lough  Ree  is  253  feet,  the  least 
176;  the  greatest  depth  47  feet,  the  average  30  to  35 
fett. 

As  it  is  obviously  a  matter  of  the  highest  national  im- 
portance, that  these  bogs,  if  possible,  should  be  reclaimed, 
and  rendered  capable  of  conducing  to  the  sustenance  ol 
man,  the  commissionecs  particularly  directed  their  atten- 
tion and  investigatious  to  ascertain  how  far,  and  by  what 
incana,  ihis  was  practicable.  They  remark,  that  "  peat 
moss  ouglit  to  be  consideicd  as  partaking,  in  its  general 
nature,  ol  the  properly  of  sponge  completely  saturated 
with  water,  and  giving  rise  to  different  streams  and  rivers 
for  the  discharge  of  the  surplus  waters  wliich  it  receives 
from  rain  or  snow."  In  the  district  of  Allan,  as  well  as 
in  many  other  districts,  these  streams  have  worn  their 
channels  tiirough  the  substance  of  the  bog  down  to  the 
clay  or  limestone  gravel  underneath,  dividing  the  bog  into 
distinct  masses,  and  presenting  in  themselves  the  most 
proper  situations  for  the  main  drains;  and  which,  witli 
the  assistance  of  art,  may  be  rendered  effectual  for  that 
purpose. 

Aiiother  circumstance  is  favourable  to  this  great  un- 
dertaking. Their  surfaces,  in  general,  are  by  no  means 
level,  but  with  planes  of  inclination  amply  sufficient  for 
their  drainage.  The  highest  summit  of  any  part  of  the 
bogs  in  the  eastern  district  of  Allan  is  298  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  taken  at  an  ordinary  spring  tide  in  the  Bay 
of  Dublin;  and  the  lowest  point  is  214  feet  above  the 
same  level.  In  the  Bog  of  Timahoe,  a  part  of  its  water 
is  discharged  into  the  sea  at  Drogheda,  and  another  part 
below  Waterford. 

We  have  thus  stated  the  two  grand  facts  on  which  the 
commissioners  rested  the  practicability,  and  indeed  the 
facility,  of  effecting  the  drainage  of  the  bogs  of  Ireland, 
and  on  which  they  accordingly  f.'rmed  their  plans.  That 
they  will  be  successful,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  provided 
they  are  executed  with  skill,  and  sufficient  funds  are  allow- 
ed. And  as  far  as  the  estimates  of  the  engineers  may  be 
depended  upon,  the  expence  will  be  amply  counterbalanced 
by  the  quantity  of  useful  land  recovered.  The  estimate 
for  draining  the  eastern  district  of  the  Bog  of  Allan  is 
147,052,  6s.  lid.,  and  the  quantity  of  land  which  would  be 
gained  is  36,430  English  acres,  or  about  40/.  an  acre. 

Ireland,  like  all  other  countries,  formerly  abounded  in 
forests.  According  to  Boate,  on  the  authority  of  Geraldus 
Cambrensis,  who  came  into  Ireland  on  its  first  conquest,  in 
company  with  Henry  II,  this  country  was  full  of  woods  on 
every  side  ;  but  the  Eiiglish>  on  gaining  possession  of  it, 
cut  them  down,  partly  in  order  to  deprive  the  banditti  of 
their  lurking  places,  and  partly  to  gain  the  greater  scope 
of  profitable  lands.  Another  cause  operated,  which  ope- 
rates in  all  countries — the  desire  to  obtain  wood  for  fuel. 
Forests,  however,  were  still  numerous  in  those  parts, 
especially,  over  wliich  the  English  had  not  acquired  a  per- 
fect and  tranquil  power;  but  after  the  quelling  of  the 
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great  rebellion  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  the  forests  were 
still  more  reduced  in  extent  and  number.  The  same  mo- 
tives which  operated  with  the  conquerors  on  their  first  in- 
vasion, operated  now.  Besides,  the  prospect  of  gain  for 
the  sale  of  the  timber  was  a  further  inducement.  Immense 
sliip  loads  were  sent  lo  foreign  parts  ;  and  whereas,  before 
this  period,  there  was  not  a  single  charcoal  manufactory, 
on  the  subduing  of  the  rebellion,  a  great  number  on  a  very 
extensive  scale  were  erected. 

All  these  causes,  however,  though  operating  probably 
■with  a  progressive  effect,  had  not  denuded  Ireland  entirely 
of  forests  in  the  middle  of  the  ITth  century,  the  period 
■when  Boate  puhlished  his  Natural  History  of  that  country. 
He  complains,  indeed,  that  great  part  of  Ireland  was  very 
bare  of  woods  in  his  time ;  and  that,  in  some  places,  you 
may  travel  whole  cays  long  without  seeing  any  wood  or 
trees,  except  a  few  about  gentlemen's  houses  ;  and  par- 
ticularly instances  the  route  from  Dublin,  as  far  as  Dro- 
more,  by  Dundalk  and  Newry,  being  above  60  miles,  in 
some  paits  wliereof  you  shall  not  see  so  much  as  one  tree 
in  man)  miles;  and  adds  that  the  "great  woods,  wiiich 
the  maps  do  represent  to  us  upon  the  mountains  between 
Dundalk  and  Newry,  are  quite  vanished."  Notwithstand- 
ing these  complaints,  there  were,  in  the  time  of  this 
author,  large  forests,  which  no  longer  exist.  In  Leinster 
he  states  that  the  counties  of  Wicklow,  and  King  and 
Queen's  Counties,  were  throughout  full  of  woods,  some 
many  miles  long  and  broad  ;  and  that  part  of  the  counties 
of  Wexford  and  Carlow  were  greatly  furnished  with  them. 
In  Ulster,  there  were,  in  his  time,  great  forests  in  the 
county  of  Donegal,  and  in  the  north  part  of  Tyrone ;  like- 
wise in  Fermanagh,  along  Lake  Erne,  in  Antrim,  and  in 
the  north  part  of  Down,  The  greatest  part  of  the  latter 
county,  however,  as  well  as  Armagh,  Monaghan,  and 
Cavan,  which,  in  the  war  with  Tyrone,  were  encumbered 
with  great  and  thick  forests,  were,  in  the  time  of  Dr. 
Boate,  almost  everywhere  bare.  With  respect  to  Munster, 
he  represents  the  counties  of  Kerry  and  Tipperary  as  pos- 
sessing sundry  great  forests,  notwithstanding  the  English, 
especially  the  Earl  of  Cork,  had  made  great  havoc  with 
the  woods.  In  Conn-^ught  he  states,  that  there  were  very 
few  forests,  except  in  the  counties  of  Mayo  and  Siigo. 

Such  was  the  state  of  Ireland  witli  regard  to  forests, 
during  the  middle  of  the  I'lh  century;  but  it  is  much 
changed  at  present,  for  in  Donegal  and  some  other  of  the 
counties,  represented,  by  Boate,  as  possessing  extensive 
forests  in  his  time,  thete  are  now  none.  Wood  is  more 
general  in  the  county  of  Fermanagh  than  in  any  other 
county  of  Ireland.  Oak  abounds  lhroug!iout  the  glens  of 
Wicklow,  and  upon  the  mountains  of  Killarney,  but  it  is  of 
inconsiderable  size  ;  and  in  other  parts  of  the  country  is  by 
no  means  common.  Ash  is  confi[ied  principally  to  Fer- 
managh, and  in  some  pans  of  Tyrone  and  Cavan.  As 
proofs  of  the  denuded  state  of  parts  of  Ireland  with  respect 
lo  wood,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  in  tne  county  of  Clare 
there  are  only  780  acres  of  wood,  or  rather  of  plantation  ; 
and  that  in  Kilketny  there  are  only  ISOO  acres. 

The  fertility  of  every  country  depends  mainly  upon  its 
soil  and  climate.  The  soil  of  Ireland,  we  have  seen  to  be, 
in  general,  of  a  very  fertile  quality,  but  at  the  same  tnue, 
in  most  places  very  shallow,  and  resting  upon  a  rorky 
substratum.  Such  a  soil,  in  a  dry  climate,  could  not  ue 
very  producli\c  ;  but,  fortunately  for  Ireland,  liei  climate 
is  most  admirably  adapted  to  her  soil.  The  situilion  of 
this  country,  which,  on  ail  sides  cxct- pt  tiie  eastern,  lii.s 
quite  open  lo  the  Atlantic,  in  connection  with  the  circuiii- 
itaiice,  that  westerly,  and  especially  south-westerly,  winds 
prevail  more  in  this  country,  even  liian  on  the  opposite 
coast  of  England,  renders  Us  atmosphere  extremely  cioud- 


ed  and  moist.  These  winds,  generally  speaking,  may  be 
said  to  blow  three-fourths  of  the  year  ;  and  as  they  blow 
often  with  considerable  violence,  this  circumstance,  and 
the  dryness  ot  the  soil,  prevent  the  excessive  moisture  of 
the  climate  from  being  unhealthy.  The  same  causes  which 
render  the  climate  of  Ireland  more  moist  than  that  of 
Britain,  and  the  winds  from  the  west  and  south-west  more 
prevalent,  render  also  the  climate  more  uncertain,  and  the 
seasons  more  irregular  ;  generally  speaking,  however, 
showers  are  very  frequent,  especially  in  the  winter  season! 
In  this  season,  also,  the  south-west  and  south  winds  prevail 
more  than  in  the  other  seasons  of  the  year  ;  in  summer 
and  autumn,  the  west  prevail  ;  in  spring',  the  east,  south- 
east, north-east,  and  north.  Storms  are  more  frequent  in 
autumn  and  winter  than  in  spring  and  summer  ;  the  months 
most  liable  to  fhem  are,  November,  December,  January, 
and  February. 

The  temperature  of  Ireland  is  milder,  and  throughout 
the  year  averages  a  higher  degree  than  the  temperature  of 
England  ;  but  this  must  be  understood  as  applying  not  so 
much  to  the  higher  heat  of  the  summer,  as  to  the  less  cold 
of  the  winter  and  spring.  In  the  south  and  south-west  o 
Ireland,  it  does  not  often  happen  that  winter  covers  the 
low  ground  with  snow,  or  locks  it  up  in  frost,  for  any 
length  of  time  ;  and  even  in  the  middle  of  the  country, 
snow  of  a  month's  duration  on  the  plains  is  very  uncom- 
mon. Rain,  however,  in  winter,  through  all  Ireland,  is 
abundant ;  and  the  moisture  this  occasions  gives  a  feeling 
of  coldness,  which,  if  not  compared  with  the  thermometer, 
would  lead  to  the  supposition,  that  the  temperature  of  the 
air  was  really  very  low.  The  winter  continues  commonly 
in  the  north  and  central  parts  seven  or  eight  months,  fires 
in  chambers  being  requisite  from  about  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember to  the  middle  of  May.  The  seasons  are  later  than 
in  England  :  "  the  spring  and  autumn  more  tardy  in  their 
approach,  as  also  the  winter  ;  the  fall  of  the  leaf  being  later 
than  in  England  " 

The  differences  of  temperature  between  the  north  and 
the  south  of  Ireland  seem  to  arise  more  f;om  the  different 
elevation  of  the  land,  than  from  difference  of  latitude.  The 
latter  cause,  indeed,  cannot  produce  much  effect,  the  ex- 
tent of  Ireland,  in  a  meridian  line,  not  being  above  four 
degrees  of  latitude.  The  situation  of  the  country  with 
respect  to  the  ocean  also  affects  its  temperature.  The 
western  and  southern  parts  are  more  moist  and  temperate 
than  the  eastern  and  north-eastern,  and  the  coasts  than 
the  interior.  It  has  heen  also  remarked,  that,  where  the 
substratum  is  limestone,  the  snow  dissolves  sooner  than 
elsewhere. 

Such  is  a  general  description  of  the  climate  of  lie- 
land  ;  but  it  may  be  proper  to  select  some  particular  facts, 
lo  confirm  and  illustrate  the  truth  and  accuracy  of  this 
description. 

And,  first,  with  respect  to  temperature.  Generally 
speaking,  the  mean  temperature  of  the  north  of  Ireland  is 
anout  48°  ;  of  the  middle  50°  ;  and  of  the  south  52°,  of 
Fahienheit.  The  following  are  the  results  of  a  series  of 
experiments  made  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  to  ascertain  the  tem- 
jjerature  of  the  soil  of  Ireland,  from  its  southern  to  its 
northern  coast,  by  examining  tiie  temperature  of  covered 
wells  of  pure  water. 

1.  Mean  Tcm/ierature  of  the  Sea  Coast  of  Ireland,  observ- 
ed  in  different  Latitude*. 

Lat.  5j°  12'.  ?iltan  temperature  of  the  northern 
coast  of  Ireland,  near  the  town  of  Bal- 
lycastle,  observed  in  1788,  by  means 
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of  copious  springs  flowing  from  lime- 
stone soil '*8 

Lat.  54"  48*.  Mean  temperature  of  the  island  of 
Enniscor,  one  of  the  Rosses  islands, 
on  llie  western  coast  of  Ireland,  ob- 
served by  means  of  a  covered  well  in 
a  granite  rock  ;  the  maximum  of  tem- 
perature taken  in  1787,  the  minimum 
in  1788 48°.6 

Lat.  53»  20*.  Mean  temperature  of  the  eastern  coast 
of  Ireland,  near  Dublin,  observed  by 
means  of  deep  covered  wells,  in  soils 
of  clay,  gravel,  and  limestone,  1788     49°. 4 

Lat.  51°  54'.  Mean  temperature  of  the  south  coast 
of  Ireland,  near  the  city  of  Cork,  ob- 
served by  means  of  deep  cov&red  wells, 
in  limestone  and  other  soils,  1788     .      5l''.2 


2,  Mean  Temfierature  of  Places  distant  from  the  Sea,  and 
elevated  above  its  Surface. 

Lat.  53°.  Mean  temperature  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Londonderry,  distant  20  Irish 
miles  from  the  northern  sea,  and  at  a 
supposed  elevation  of  100  feet  above 
it,  1788 46°  .9 

Lat.  54°  2(/.  Mean  temperature  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Armagh,  distant  25  miles 
from  the  Irish  Channel,  and  elevated 
about  58  feet  above  the  coast,  by 
means  of  a  well  60  feet  deep,  sunk  to 
the  bottom  of  a  gravelly  hill,  1788     . 

Lat.  53°  12'.  Mean  temperature  derived  from  the 
maximum  of  1787,  and  the  minimum 
of  1788,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Tullamore,  King's  County,  near  the 
centre  of  the  kingdom,  distant  fifty 
miles  from  both  the  seas,  and  elevated 
206  feet  above  the  coast,  in  a  level 
country,  which  may  be  counted  the 
highest  ground  of  the  general  surface 
of  Ireland 48° 


47.''5 


3.  Mean  Temfierature  in  Cities. 

Mean  temperature  in  different  parts  of  the 
city  of  Londonderry,  by  maximum  of  1787, 
and  minimum  of  1788,  various,  from     .     .     47°. 6  to  49° 

Mean  temperature  in  different  parts  of  the  city 

of  Dublin,  in  1788 50°  to  52° 

Mean  temperature  in  different  parts  of  the  city 

of  Cork 52°.5to53.5° 


Comparative   Heat  of  the  several  Seasons,  in  London  and 
Dublin. 


In  London. 

In  Dublin 

Winter 

.     1.00 

1.45 

Spring 

.     3.00 

2.14 

Summer 

.     5.00 

4.68 

Autumn 

.     3.00 

3,80 

State  of  the  Thermometer  at  Londonderry,  from  the  Year 
\79S  to  \S0\,  both  inclusive. 


Year. 

Max. 

Min. 

Year. 

Max. 

Min. 

1795 

74° 

21i° 

1799 

74° 

21° 

1796 

71 

17 

1800 

81 

28 

1797 

72 

30 

1801 

76 

22 

1798 

74 

26 

Mean. 

74+ 

25.7-f 

State  of  the  Thermometer  at  Belfast  from  the   Ftar  1796 
to  1809,  both  inclusive. 


Year. 

Highest. 

Mean. 

Lowest. 

1796 

68°. 50 

52".r8 

30°  .00 

1797 

68.UO 

53.83 

38.00 

1798 

7800 

51.05 

33.00 

1799 

68.25 

51.13 

31.00 

1800 

7300 

52.29 

33.05 

1801 

79.00 

55,444 

35.00 

1802 

73.00 

52.90 

53.00 

1803 

77.20 

52.60 

25.00 

1804 

73.00 

53.55 

31.60 

1805 

72.52 

53.01 

32.50 

1806 

73.00 

5376 

32.50 

1807 

75.00 

51.91 

2800 

1808 

75.60 

52.80 

27.00 

1809 

78.80 

55.20 

30.05 

At  Kilkenny,  the  thermometer  during  winter  seldom 
sinks  below  the  freezing  point  ;  and  during  the  summer  it 
seldom  rises  above  79°  in  the  shade.  It  has  been  ob- 
served as  high  as  84".  The  average  heat  of  summer  is 
between  70°  and  75°.  At  Limerick,  the  greatest  height  of 
thermometer  in  the  shade  is  72°  ;  the  greatest  depression 
58°.     In  winter,  it  is  under  55°,  but  never  below  28. 

State  of  the  Thermometer  at  Dublin,  from  1792  (o 
1 804,  inclusive. 


Year. 

Greatest. 

Least. 

Mean. 

1792 

77°. 

19°. 5 

50°. 509 

1793 

75.5 

28. 

49.64 

1794 

79.50 

32. 

51.915 

1795 

78. 

19.50 

49.191 

1796 

73.5 

20. 

48,847 

1797 

75. 

22. 

49.49 

1798 

81. 

25. 

49.22 

1799 

74. 

14.50 

45.06 

1800 

81.50 

23. 

47.809 

1801 

75. 

34. 

49.278 

1802 

76. 

22. 

48.637 

1803 

79.50 

22. 

49.16 

1804 

75. 

31. 

49.916 

According  to  Dr.  Rutty,  the  range  of  the  thermometer 
in  Dublin  is  about  36°.    The  medium  atmospherical  heat 
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of  five  years,  viz.  1794,  1796,  1797,   1799,  and  1800,  was     Prevalent  M'imls  at  Dublin,  for  a  sjiace  of  ujiviards  of  AO 
50.15  plus;  the  maximum   is  81.50;  and   the   minimum  years. 

was  14.50 

II.  State  of  the  Barometer  in  different  Jiarts  of  Ire- 
land; in  Dublin  from  1791  to  ISOAi,  inclusive. 


Year. 

Greatest. 

Least. 

Mean. 

1792 

30.69 

28.76 

29.958 

1793 

30.68 

28.68 

30.054 

1794 

30.71 

29.12 

30.036 

1795 

30.88 

28.94 

30.047 

1796 

30  70 

28  76 

30.044 

1797 

30  72 

29  00 

30.535 

1798 

30.88 

2880 

30.56 

1799 

30.75 

2886 

30.51 

1800 

30.94 

29.07 

30.478 

1801 

30.76 

28.80 

30.531 

1802 

30.68 

29  10 

30  586 

1803 

30.77 

28.80 

30.64 

1804 

30.87 

28.86 

30.567 

K. 

N.  E. 

S.  E. 

N. 

W. 

S.  W 

N  W 

S. 

Spiing       .     . 

74 

Ill 

129 

54 

129 

148 

12r 

i8 

Sumtnei'    .     . 

74 

62 

134 

32 

182 

199 

139 

-9 

Autumn     .     . 

39 

SI 

108 

47 

200 

163 

1  If 

31 

Winter      .     . 

39 

52 

146 

24 

157 

176 

73 

8 

Table  of  the  Winds  at  Londonderry.,  from  1795/0  1801. 


Years. 

N. 

S. 

E. 

W. 

N.  W. 

N    E 

S.W 

S    E. 

1795 

31 

38 

26 

79 

109 

62 

83 

60 

1796 

32 

33 

42 

103 

101 

45 

69 

49 

1797 

19 

51 

16 

98 

55 

29 

82 

50 

1798 

26 

68 

34 

100 

42 

23 

98 

57 

1799 

49 

34 

34 

109 

67 

16 

70 

56 

1800 

41 

27 

2) 

136 

79 

27 

36 

75 

1801 

37 

46 

36 

141 

86 

23 

38 

29 

Total 

225 

297 

209 

766 

539 

225 

479 

376 

According  to  Dr.  Rutty,  the  range  on  the  variation  in  the 
barometer  at  Dublin  is  about  2^*^  inches  ;  but,  according 
o  others,  '    ' 


it  is  2^3. 


Range  of  the  Barometer  at  Lo7idonderry . 


Year. 

Max. 

Mill. 

Year. 

.VI  ax. 

Mill. 

1795 
1796 
1797 
179S 

30  84 
30.61 
30.53 

30  68 

28.64 
28.37 
28.80 

78  60 

1799 

1800 

1801 

Mean. 

30.64 
30.49 
30.59 
30  62 

28.76 
28  85 
28  64 
28.66 

Dr.  Smith,  in  his  History  of  Cork,  remarks,  that  it  ap- 
pears from  a  regular  diary  of  the  weather,  kept  for  se- 
veral years  in  that  city,  that  the  winds  blow  from  the 
south  to  the  north-west  three-fourths  of  the  year  at  least. 

IV.     Quantity  of  Rain  that  fell  in  different  fiarts  of 
Ireland  in  different  years. 

At  Dublin. 


Range  of  the  Barometer  at  Belfast,  from  1796  to 
1809. 


Y'ear. 

Highest. 

Mean. 

Lowe  s . 

1796 

31  GO 

30.07 

28  76 

1797 

30.80 

30  05 

29  00 

1798 

30  88 

30.01 

29.08 

1799 

30.60 

29,96 

29.00 

1800 

30  68 

29.93 

28  90 

1801 

30.58 

30  07 

28  00 

1802 

30.80 

29  98 

28.92 

1803 

30.66 

22  85 

28  51 

1804 

30.70 

29  96 

28  80 

1805 

30.52 

30.00 

28  88 

1806 

30  70 

30.07 

28.65 

1807 

30  38 

29.15 

29.00 

1808 

30  90 

29.97 

28.92 

18o9 

j 

30.64 

29.85 

28  60 

Years. 

Greatest  in 
one  month. 

Total. 

Uays    of 
rain   or  snow. 

Stormy. 

1792 

5.85 

30.700 

288 

1793 

2.71 

22  855 

214 

1794 

7.67 

28.82 

222 

1795 

6  62 

26  48 

196 

24 

1796 

4.33 

21.94 

204 

19 

1797 

3.15 

24.45 

216 

24 

1798 

3.31 

20.16 

161 

27 

1799 

3.94 

22. 

126 

1800 

3.98 

23.56 

197 

24 

1801 

3.46 

21.96 

194 

22 

1802 

6  22 

27  97 

222 

13 

1803 

5.92 

19.67 

193 

17 

1804 

4.34 

30.03 

231 

23 

Register  of  the  Rain  Gauge  kefit  at  the  Botanic  Garden 
near  Dublin,  from  the  conclusion  of  the  above  fieriod  tilt 
1810. 


From  observations  made  at  Limerick,  it  appears  that,  for 
the  space  often  years  preceding  1811,  the  barometer  was 
never  observed  higher  than  30  5,  nor  lower  than  28. 5,  ex- 
cept in  two  instances,  when  it  stood  at  28.  The  greatest 
height  to  which  the  barometer  rose,  in  tlie  course  of  thir- 
teen years,  at  Cork,  was  30.4  inches,  and  that  only  once  ; 
its  lowest  height  was  28.2. 

III.  Prevalent  winds  in  different  parts  of  Ireland,  at  the 
various  seasons  of  the  year. 

Vol.  XI.    P.MiT  II. 


Year. 

Most  ra 

ny  month. 

Least  rainy. 

Total. 

1805 

Oct. 

2  860 

March  .550 

22.470 

1806 

Nov. 

3.920 

Juno      .900 

24.490 

1807 

Sept. 

7.332 

M.ircli  .450 

26.500 

1808 

July 

4.500 

M.irch  .65-1 

23.  >  S2 

1809 

Jan. 

4.960 

JmIv        .456 

28  8'9 

1810 

Nov. 

3.867 

Feb.       .7oU 

22.663 
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From  a  reeister  kept  at  the  Botanic  Garden,  from  1802     mountains  of  Sligo  is  found  the  Saxtfraga  umbrosa,  knowii 

•o  1811,  it  anpca'-s  thai  the    following  is  the   order  of  the     in  our  gardens  by  ll>e  name  ot  Lor^d.r,  /jnrff  •  and  the  ro- 

„onlhs  according  to  their  dryness.    June,  I'ebruary,  April,     manlic  scenery  ol  K.llarney,  m  the  county  of  Kerry,  .s  the 


27.310,  and  in  July,  24,146. 

From  the  following  Tabic  it  will  appear,  that  the  order 
of  the  months,  taken  according  to  their  dryness,  varies  con- 
siderably fiom  this  at  Belfast. 


Year. 

Most  rainy  nionth. 

Least  rainy. 

Total. 

1795 
1797 
1798 
1799 

Sipt.    3,242 
July     3  743 
Sept.  4  649 
Aug.   4.334 

Augusi  .392 
June       .726 
March    .SJ5 
Nov.       .626 

19.405 
33.916 
26  121 
22  812 

The  months,  arranged  according  to  their  dryness,  are, 
June,  March,  April,  February,  May,  November,  October, 
August,  December,  January,  September,  and  July. 

■Register  of  the  Ram  Guage  and  Htjgromder  of  De  Luc,  at 
LondoTidernj. 


tercel  berries,  unnoticed,  amidst  the  wild  solitude  of  tlieii 
rocky  fastnesses. " 

The  zoology  of  Ireland  is  very  similar  to  that  of  Eng- 
gland.  It  is  said  that  magpies  and  frogs  were  unknown 
iicic,  till  introduced  by  the  English,  to.vard  the  beginning 
of  the  18ih  century.  Moles,  loads,  and  all  kinds  of  ser- 
pents, arc  slill  unknown.  The  Irish  grey-hound,  or  wolf- 
dog,  formerly  of  great  use  in  clearing  the  country  of  wolves, 
is  now  seldom  met  wiih,  the  breed  being  nearly  extinct 
lis  appearance  is  at  once  beautiful  and  majestic  ;  its  heigh: 
about  three  feet ;  iis  colour  generally  a  white  or  cinnamon  , 
its  aspect  mild ;  its  disposition  gentle  and  peaceable  ;  but 
its  courage  and  strength  so  great,  that,  in  combat,  the 
mastiR'or  bull-dog  is  far  from  being  equal  to  it.  The 
breed  of  the  wolf  was  not  extinguished  in  Ireland  till  the 
beginning  of  the  18th  century.  Herds  of  deer  were  for- 
meily  very  numerous;  but  the  progress  of  cultivation  has 
rendered  them  rare.  A  species,  at  present  entirely  ck- 
tinct,  existed  in  ancient  times,  as  enormous  horns  are  dug 
up  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom.  "  Some  of  these  horns 
have  been  found  of  the  extent  of  fourteen  feet  from  tip  to 
tip,  furnished  with  brow  antlers,  and  weighing  three  hun- 
dred pounds.  The  whole  skeleton  is  frequently  fouiici 
uith  them.  It  is  supposed,  that  the  animal  must  have  been 
about  twelve  feet  high."  The  cattle,  horse,  sheep,  &c. 
of  Ireland,  will  be  noticed  under  the  head  of  agriculture; 
and  the  salmon  and  other  fish,  which  are  made  an  objt-cl  of 
important  iraffic,  under  the  head  of  fisheries.  But,  lo  this 
short  notice  of  the  zoology  of  Ireland,  we  shall  here  add 
a  few  words  regarding  some  rather  rare  species  of  fish, 
which  are  found  in  its  lakes. 

Lough  Neagh  contains  a  great  variety  of  fish.  Besides 
salmon,  a  large  kind  of  trout,  bream,  and  percli,  it  coniains 
the  pollen,  which  is  the  same  as  theyc'rra  of  the  lake  of 
Geneva,  and  the  gnvi/nia  of  Bala  Lake  in  North  Wales. 
Lough  Erin,  a  smail  water  in  the  county  of  Down,  is  re- 
markable for  jM'oducing  pike,  trout,  and  eels,  of  an  enor- 
mous size.  Pikts  of  26  lb.  weight;  and  yellow  trouts,  lit- 
tle inferior  in  flavour  to  the  char,  of  12  lb.  weight.  The 
char  is  said  to  be  found  in  the  loughs  in  the  mountainous 
part  of  the  county  of  VVaterford.  'I'he  oysters  taken  near 
Carlingford  are  celebrated  for  the  peculiar  richness  and 
delicacy  of  their  flavour. 

Ireland  is  said  to  rest   on  a  bed  of  granite;  and  this  is 

highly  probable,  since   granite  is   very   conspicuous    and 

rr.!  .    •  1    r       ,  ,  ,.  abundant  on  its  highest  mountains.    Of  it  the  central  moun- 

The  materials  for  the  natural  history  of  Ireland  are  by     tains  in  the  county  of  Wicklow  are   formed,  and  likewise 

no  means  rich  or  abundant.     Consequently,  as  they  cannot     that  ridge  which  separates  the  counties  of  Wexford  and 

be  systematized,   and   as  our  limits,  as  well   as  the  nature     Carlow.     That  portion   of  the   county  of  Kilkennv,  which 


Years. 

Hygrometer. 

Rain  Gu.<ige. 

M.^. 

Min. 

1795 

S5i 

32 

32.861-f 

1796 

561 

31 

25718 

1797 

503 

25-^ 

30  821 

1798 

44| 

24§ 

33  231 

1799 

47^ 

31 

34  770 

1800 

52^ 

S3i 

29.226 

1801 

52f 

261 

32  197 

Mean 

51.37-f 

29  13  + 

31.118 

Quantity  of  Rain  nvhichfelt  at  Cork. 


Years. 

Inches. 

Years. 

Inches. 

1738 

54.5 

1744 

33.6 

1739 

Mearly  the  same 

1745 

48,4 

1740 

21.5 

1746 

30.0 

1741 

336 

1747 

Nearlv  the  same 

1742 

38  1 

1748 

37.4 

1743 

39.3 

and  object  of  this  article,  compel  us  to  be  brief  and  gene 
ral,  we  shall  merely  give   some  notices  on  the  three  great 
branches  of  botany,  zoology,  and  mineralogy. 

«  The  study  of  botany,  (observes  Mr.  Aikin.)  has  been 
less  cultivated  here  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  united 
empire  ;  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Dubhn,  which  has  been 
the  best  explored,  affords  no  rare  and  few  characteristic 
plants.  From  the  general  mildness  of  the  climate,  ihe  ex- 
tensive tracts  of  bog,  and  the  vast  mountainous  ranges  ihat 
intersect  the  country,  and  affords  capacious  basins  for  its 
numerous  lakes,  it  is  obvious  that  the  flora  of  Ireland, 
when  complete,  will  probably  contain  several  species  that 


lies  between  the  Nore  and  the  Barrow,  abounds  in  granite 
of  various  sliades,  grey,  red,  and  yellow;  there  is  a  valu- 
able quarry  of  it  at  Mount  Loftus.  In  some  parts  of  the 
county  of  Down  it  is  met  wilh  in  detached  masses;  and  in 
other  parts  it  appears  to  compose  the  hills  ;  it  also  abounds 
in  the  ncighboui  hood  of  Dublin  ;  and  is  found  emerging 
from  beneatli  the  basalt  mountain  of  Sleeve-Galien  in  the 
county  of  Derry.  It  is  every  where  used  for  architectural 
purposes. 

The  following  facts  respecting  the  granite  near  Dublin 
may  be  interesling  in  a  geological  point  of  view.  From 
the   shore,  on  the  south  side  of  Dublin    Bay,  there  passes, 


are  strangers  to  the  r«t  of  the  British  island.  On  the  in;s;;;;:^h:w;;;ei;:ii;^ct;;;n:;;;r;:d  bi^fyr^;;!;:^ 
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ed  on  its  eastern  and  western  sides  by  incumbent  rocks  of 
great  variety.  At  Killarney,  schistose  rocks  repose  tor  a 
considerable  extent  on  granite  ;  and  the  line  of  junction, 
which  begins  at  the  sea  side,  may  be  traced  for  some  miles 
across  the  country.  On  the  shore,  it  is  traversed  by  nu- 
merous veins,  many  of  which  are  themselves  composed  of 
granite ;  and,  in  some  instances,  two  veins  of  this  sub- 
stance, differing  from  each  other,  and  from  the  mass,  in 
fineness,  and  in  the  proportion  of  their  ingredients,  are  seen 
to  intersect.  Tiie  actual  contact  of  granite  with  incumbent 
rocks,  has  been  observed  at  several  places  in  the  counties 
of  Dublin  and  Wicklow.  On  the  shore  of  Dublin  Bay,  not 
far  from  Blackrock,  a  mass  of  compact  limestone  is  visible 
within  a  few  fathoms  of  the  granite  ;  but,  in  the  intermedi- 
ate space,  the  rock  is  concealed.  On  the  western  boundary 
of  the  granite  rocks  nearest  to  Dublin,  rocks  composed  of 
trap  occur;  and  thence,  to  the  south  west,  along  the  bor- 
ders of  the  counties  of  Wicklow  and  Kildare,  there  are 
various  intermediate  rocks  between  the  granite  and  the 
limestone  of  the  flat  country  to  the  westward. 

Limestone  is  met  with  in  general  in  great  abundance  in 
all  the  counties  of  Ireland,  except  Wexford,  Wicklow, 
Tyrone,  and  Antrim.  It  has  already  been  mentioned,  in 
treating  of  the  soils  of  Ireland,  that  the  rivers  Barrow,  Lee, 
Bride,  Kenmare,  and  Blackwater,  form  the  boundary  of  the 
limestone  districts  in  their  respective  courses.  Of  this 
mineial  there  are  several  kinds,  both  such  as  are  interest- 
ing to  the  geologist,  and  such  as  are  useful  in  an  economi- 
cal point  of  view.  The  quarries  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Dublin  afford  many  varieties  of  calcareous  productions. 
The  cjclp  of  Mr  Kirwan  is  the  prevailing  rock.  Brown 
spar  is  found  in  some  quarries;  and  beds  of  magnesian 
limestone  have  been  observed  on  the  Dodder.  The  lime- 
stones of  Ireland  are  not  less  important  in  an  economical 
point  of  view.  Limestone  of  a  fine  white  grain,  lying  in 
strata  from  four  inches  to  two  feet  tliick,  and  of  which  co- 
lumns have  been  raised  between  nine  and  ten  feet  long,  and 
from  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  abounds  at 
Ardbraccan,  in  Meath.  This  limestone  receives  a  very 
high  polish  ;  and,  when  long  exposed  to  the  air,  assumes  a 
greyish  colour.  Blue  and  white  limestone  are  found  in  the 
county  of  Derry.  Some  of  the  former  is  little  inferior  to 
marble.  But  perhaps  the  most  useful  limestone  for  build- 
ing is  that  found  at  Kilkenny.  It  is  of  various  colours, 
white,  reddish,  and  black.  The  last  is  of  a  remarkably 
fine  texture,  and  susceptible  of  a  high  polish.  All  the 
limestone  of  Kilkenny  contains  marine  shells  of  various 
species,  as  well  as  impressions  of  coraleries,  Sec.  Marble, 
by  no  means  of  inferior  quality,  is  met  with  in  many  parts 
of  Ireland.  The  most  beautiful  is  that  of  Kilkenny.  The 
Black  Quarry,  which  lies  about  half  a  mile  to  the  south  of 
the  town  of  Kilkenny,  affords  a  species  of  marble  nearly 
equal  in  quality  to  that  of  Italy.  The  ground  is  black, 
varied  with  white  marks,  which  assume  a  stronger  tint 
when  exposed  to  the  air.  About  50  tons  annually  are  ex- 
ported. Marble  is  also  found  in  the  counties  of  Cork,  Ar- 
magh, Down,  Kerry,  &o  Limestone,  containing  iron  and 
manganese,  is  found  in  various  parts  of  Kilkenny.  A  spe- 
cies of  whetstone,  which,  after  being  boiled  in  oil,  is  used 
by  the  country  people  for  whetting  razors,  kc.  is  met  with 
on  the  mountain  of  Mangertan.  The  mountain  of  Alta- 
honey,  in  county  Down,  abounds  in  white  calcareous  spar, 
which  is  used  for  tombstones,  window-stools,  &c.  In  the 
Cave  of  Dunmore,  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  alabaster 
abounds  in  large  masses. 

Basalt  next  claims  our  attention,  in  this  necessarily  im- 
perfect account  of  the  mineralogy  of  Ireland.  "  The  ba- 
saltic district  of  this  country  occupies  a  range  of  coast 
stretched  out  from  the  estuary  of  Carrickfergus  on  the  cue 


hand,  to  Lough  Foyle  on  the  other,  and  extends  inland  to 
the  southern  shores  of  Lough  Xeagh."  The  basaltes  of 
this  district  is  generally  amosphous,  but  not  unfrcquently 
disposed  in  thick  beds.  At  the  Giant's  Causeway  it  is 
most  perfect  in  its  form.  Here,  there  are  large  pillars  of 
it  perpendicular  to  the  horizon  ;  in  other  places,  their  po- 
sition is  oblique  ;  and  in  a  few,  the  basaltic  pillars  form  a 
variety  of  regular  curves.  At  the  Doon  Poi:,t,  in  the  island 
of  Raghery,  all  the  three  kinds  are  seen,  the  pillars  being 
perpendicular,  horizontal,  and  bending.  (S-e  Giant's 
Causeway.)  The  promontories  of  Fairhead,  ai.d  Bengore, 
(see  Fair  HEAD,)  and  Cape  Pleskin,  have  already  been 
mentioned,  in  describing  the  coast  of  Ireland;  but  it  will 
be  proper  in  this  place,  again  to  advert  to  the  last  in  a 
geological  point  of  view.  About  ten  or  twelve  feet  from 
the  soil  Cape  Pleskin  "  begins  to  assume  a  columnar  ten- 
dency, forming  a  range  of  mass)  pillars  of  basaltes,  which 
stand  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  presenting,  in  the  si'arp 
face  of  the  promontory,  the  appearance  of  a  magnificent 
gallery  or  colonnade  upwards  ot  sixty  feet  in  height  This 
colonnade  is  suppoited  on  a  solid  base  of  coarse  black  ir- 
regular rock,  near  sixty  feet  thick,  abounding  in  bleba  and 
air-holes ;  but  though  comparatively  irregular,  it  may 
be  evidently  observed  to  affect  a  peculiar  fissure,  teniling, 
in  many  places,  to  run  into  regular  forms,  resembling  the 
shooting  of  salts,  and  many  other  substances,  during  a  hasty 
crystallization.  Under  this  great  bed  of  stone  stands  a. 
a  second  range  of  pillars  between  forty  and  fifty  feet  in 
height,  less  gross,  and  more  sharply  defined  than  those  of 
the  upper  story;  many  of  them,  of  a  close  vein,  emulating 
even  the  neatness  of  the  columns  in  the  Giant's  Causeway. 
This  lower  range  is  borne  on  a  layer  of  red  ochre  stone." 
The  ranges  of  pillars  are  more  perfect  in  proportion  as 
they  lie  deeper  in  the  ground.  The  second  range  of  Cape 
Pleskin  consists  of  pillars  more  perfect  than  the  upper 
range,  and  the  basalt  itself  has  fewer  irregularities  and  im- 
perfections ;  and  the  pillars  of  the  Giaiit's  Causeway, 
which  lie  still  lower,  are  yet  more  perfect,  as  »vell  as  the 
basalt  more  close  and  uniform  in  its  texture.  Where  the 
forms  of  crystallization  of  the  basalt  are  imperfect,  the  pil- 
lars assume  various  directions;  but  their  general  and  na- 
tural position  appears  to  be  horizontal.  The  following  is  a 
list  of  the  stiataat  Cape  Pleskin,  as  given  by  Mr  Hamilton 
in  his  Leiiers  on  this  coast. 

Xo.  1.  Summit,  irregular  basaltes,  shivered  and 
cracked  at  the  surface, 
3.  Perpendicular  range  of  gross  pillars,  con- 
taining air-holes,      ..... 

3.  Gross  bed  of  rude  basaltes,  shewing  marks 
of  a  tendency  towards  forms,  resembling 
an  imperfect  crystallization,     .         .  '       . 

4.  Second  range  of  regular  pillars,  neat,  and 
divided  into  joints,  .... 

5.  Bed  of  red  argillaceous  ochre,  on  which 
the  second  range  of  pillars  rests. 

6.  A  thin  course  of  iron  ore  amid  the  bed  of 
ochre. 

7.  Soft  argillaceous  stone,  of  various  co- 
lours, and  a  mottled  appearance,  fri- 
able, and  resembling  a  variety  of  stea- 
tites,     22  feet. 

8.  Succession  of  5  or  6  gross  beds  of  table 
basaltes,  between    which   thin    strata   of 

ochre,  and  other  substances,  occur,  180  feet. 

Total 374  feet) 

The  reports  of  the  commissioners  for  examining  an6 
3  L  2 


12  feet 

60  feet 

60  feet 

40  feet 
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draining  tlic  liogs  of  Ireland,  (lo  which  wc  have  aheady 
been  imieblcd,)  enable  us  lo  acKi  lo  tlie  sketch  just  given,  ol 
the  iiitjioi!;)-  and  mincialouy  ol  soniC  pails  ol  ihis  couniry, 
af.»  pariiculars  onihtse  subjects.  At  the  northern  edge 
oil  '.  island  of  AIU.n,  whicU  .uijouis  tae  bog  ol  that  name, 
SI.  allied  linicstone  makes  ils  app- aiance  at  the  surface,  at 
an  ai.gle  ol  5°,  and  with  a  dip  20°  .  ast  o(  south.  Between 
this  edge  anil  the  base  ol  the  Hill  ol  Allan,  hills  ol  lime- 
stone gravel  ocoir  ;  but  at  the  base  a  rock  appears,  com- 
postcl  ol  breccia  ;  thin  beds  ol  a  deip  brick  rec;  slale  ;  clay 
r.uch  interspersed  wlih  mica,  is  loiuid  intci  ^tiatifi.d  «ith 
the  breccia.  To  the  suulh  rises  the  Hill  ol  Allan,  compos- 
ed  ol  an  irregular  unslratilied  mass  ol  fi.ii-  grained  green- 
stone, the  crystals  ol'  hornblende  and  feklspar  being  very 
Tiiinule.  Near  the  summit,  the  roi  k  becomes  more  crys- 
talline. Detached  masses  of  beautiful  porpliyrclic  green- 
stone, thickly  sludd<  d  with  large  crystals  of  felspar,  are 
fi«(|uently  melon  the  surlace.  A  hill  to  the  souih-west  of 
the  ilill  of  Allan,  is  also  composed  of  greenstone. 

The  infornialion  regarding  ihe  strata  of  part  of  the  Bog 
of  Allan,  (and  il  is  highly  probable,  that  the  other  bogs  of 
Irel.ind  arc  similarly  conslituted,)  which  is  contained  in  the 
fii  St  report  ol  the  commissioners,  we  shall  give  in  the  words 
of  that  report. 

"  l!  appears  from  Mr.  Griffith,  (the  gentleman  employ- 
ed lo  survey  this  district,)  ihat  each  of  the  four  bogi  inclu- 
ded ill  the  subject  of  his  report,  is  a  mass  of  the  peeuiiar 
substance  called  peat,  of  the  average  thickiKss  of  25  feet, 
nowhere  less  ihan  12.  nor  found  to  exceed  42  ;  this  sub- 
stance varying  materially  in  its  appearance  and  properties, 
in  propoitioi)  to  the  depth  at  which  it  lies.  On  the  upper 
surlare,  covered  with  muss  of  various  species,  and  to  the 
depth  of  about  10  feet,  composed  of  a  mass  of  the  fibres  of 
similar  vegetables  in  difTerent  stages  of  decomposition,  pro- 
portioned to  their  depth  from  the  surface, — generally,  how- 
ever too  open  ii]  their  t<  xture,  to  be  applied  to  ihe  purposes 
of  fuel.  Below  this  lies  generally  a  ligh  blackish  brown 
turf,  containing  the  fibres  of  a  moss  still  visible,  though 
not  perfect,  and  extending  to  a  further  depth  of  perhaps  10 
feel  under  this.  In  the  instance  exhibited  in  the  section  at 
the  close  of  Mr.  Griffith's  report  arc  found  small  branches 
and  iwigs  of  alder  and  birch  ;  but  wc  do  not  understand 
him  as  being  of  opinion,  that  such  is  by  any  means  gene- 
rally the  case.  At  a  greater  depth,  the  fibres  of  vegeta- 
ble mailer  cease  to  be  visible  ;  the  colour  of  the  turf  be- 
comes blacker,  and  its  substance  much  more  compact,  its 
properties  as  fuel  more  valuable,  and  gradually  increasing 
ill  the  degree  of  blackness  and  compactness  proportionate 
to  its  depth.  Near  the  bottom  of  the  hot;  il  forms  a  black 
mass,  which,  when  dry,  has  a  strong  resemblance  to  pitch, 
or  bituminous  coal,  and  having  a  conchoidal  fracture  in 
every  direction,  with  a  black  shining  lustre,  and  suscepti- 
ble of  receiving  a  considerable  polish.  Immediately  below 
this  lower  stratum,  there  is  generally  found  a  thin  stratum 
of  yellow  or  blue  clay,  varying  in  thickness  from  one  to  six 
feet.  In  some  places,  the  peat  rests  on  a  thinner  stralum 
of  yellowish  while  marl,  containing  on  an  average  about  60 
per  cent,  of  calcareous  mailer.  This  stratum  of  clay  in 
this  district,  universally  rests  on  a  solid  mass  of  clay  and 
limestone  gravel  mixed  together,  and  extending  to  an  un- 
known depth." 

Recent  researches  have  discovered  some  rare  minerals 
in  Ireland,  which  it  will  be  proper  briefly  to  notice  here. 
Vesuvian  has  been  found  at  Kilranelah,  in  a  rock  compos- 
ed of  common  garnet,  quaru.  and  feldspar.  The  crystal- 
line form  of  the  vesuvian,  however,  is  not  well  exhibited. 
Grenalite  occurs,  in  a  micaceous  compound,  in  tiie  lead 
mines  in  the  county  of  Wicklow.    The  precious  beryl  has 


been  found  imbedded  in  granite  near  Lough  Bray  ;  and 
croncbane  in  the  same  county,  and  in  the  Dublin  niou.iiaiiis 
near  Dundrum.  The  Douce  mountain,  in  the  coui.iy  of 
Wicklow,  is  composed  of  micaceous  slate,  in  which  .unla- 
lusite  has  been  found.  A  variety  oi  ilie  same  mineral  has 
been  found  in  great  abund.ince  Hi  Keiliney,  in  the  county 
ol  Dublin.  Tne  andalusite  ol  Douce  mountain,  is  accom- 
panied by  a  crystallized  mineral,  the  characters  of  which 
have  much  affinity  to  those  of  indurated  talc,  tiie  occurrence 
ol  which  in  crystals  has  hilherio  been  very  rare.  Very 
distinrt  specimens  ot  hollow  spar  nave  been  tound  at  .slid 
near  Baltinglass,  in  the  county  of  Wicklou.  Piich  sloiie, 
traversing  granite,  has  been  found  near  Newry,  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Down  The  granular  sulphate  of  baiytes,  accompa- 
nied by  iron  pyrites,  has  been  lound  on  the  sea  shore  near 
Clonakilty  ;  and  VVavellile,  very  similar  in  its  external 
characters  and  analysis  to  the  Wavelliie  ol  Duvoiishire,  as 
described  by  Sir  H.  D.ivy,  has  been  found  about  ten  miles 
south  east  from  the  cily  of  Cork.  Near  tlie  extreniiiy  of  the 
granite  district  in  Kilkenny,  j.ispcrs  of  various  sizes  have 
been  discovered,  a  few  feet  below  the  surface,  in  yellow 
clay.  The  county  of  Kerry  is  remarkable  for  transparent 
regular  crystals,  known  under  the  name  of  Kerry  stones. 
They  are  harder,  larger,  and  possess  more  brilliancy,  ilian 
the  Bristol  stones.  Amethysts  have  been  discovered  in  the 
clefts  near  Kerryhead. 

Pieces  of  native  gold  have,  at  different  limes,  been  dis- 
covered in  a  mountain  stream  fl  iwing  down  from  Crone- 
bane,  and  on  the  decliviiy  of  a  mountain,  seven  miles  west 
of  Ashlon,  in  the  county  of  Wicklow.  About  twenty  years 
ago,  government  thought  it  worth  while  to  prosecute  the 
search  fur  gold  here  ;  but  it  was  soon  proved,  that  the 
quantity  found  vvould  not  defray  the  expense.  Considera- 
ble quantnies  of  silver  appear  formerly  to  have  been  ob- 
tained from  the  lead  mines  in  Antrim,  Sligo,  and  Tippe- 
rary  ;  but  the  works  were  destroyed  in  the  Irish  insurrec- 
tions in  the  time  of  Charles  1.  Copper  is  found  at  Ross 
Island,  in  the  Lake  of  Killarney  ;  at  Mucross  ;  at  Cronebane 
and  Ballymurlagh,  in  the  county  of  Wicklow  ;  and  also  in 
some  parts  of  the  counties  of  Cork,  Clare,  Meath,  Water- 
ford  and  Dublin:  but  at  present,  it  is  believed  no  copper 
mine  is  wrought  in  Ireland.  Lead  is  found  near  Enniscor- 
thy,  in  Wexford  ;  and  near  Glendallogh  in  Wicklow,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Dublin  ;  and  in  the  county  of  Donegal :  but  not 
above  one  or  two  of  these  mines  are  wrought.  Iron  ore  is 
very  plentiful  in  various  pans  of  Ireland  ;  and  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  seventeenth  century,  iron  works  were  very  com- 
mon ;  but  at  present  there  are  few  or  none.  In  the  penin- 
sula ol  Howth,  grey  ore  of  manganese  has  been  obtained  in 
considerable  quantity.  It  is  also  found  in  various  parts  of 
Kilkenny,  in  the  mountains  of  Glaninore,  in  Mayo,  and  in 
several  other  counties.  Cobalt  is  found  in  the  copper  mine 
at  Mucioss;  and  a  variety  of  the  earth  black  cobalt  ore  of 
Werner,  has  been  found  in  the  peninsula  of  Howth.  Frag- 
ments of  tinstone  occur  in  the  gold  mine  in  Wicklow. 
Porcelain  earth,  in  purity  equal  to  the  "  China  clay"  of 
Cornwall,  has  been  found  on  the  south-western  side  of  the 
same  county. 

Coal  is  met  with  in  various  parts  of  Ireland.  In  Ulster 
there  are  two  coal  mines  wrought ;  one  in  Antrim,  at  Bally- 
castle,  and  the  other  in  Tyrone,  near  Dungannon.  In  Con- 
naught,  collieries  are  wrought  near  Arigna,  in  the  cionty 
ol  Leitrim.  The  province  of  Lcinster,  however,  seems  to 
possess  the  most  abundant  supplies  of  coal,  w:  icn  is 
wrought  near  Castle  Coomer,  at  Doonane,  in  Queen's 
county,  and  at  Kilkenny.  Castle  Coomer  colliery  is  the 
largest  in  the  kingdom.  Forty  thousand  tons  are  raised  annu- 
ally.   Thenumberof  colliers  employed  is  600.    The  coal  ir, 
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e?:tracted  at  the  expense  of  \Os.fier  ton.  This  coal  is  gene- 
;-a!l\  tetiii'.  (1  oiii-  ot  liic  inosii  pure  found  any'wlieie.  Mr. 
Wuk.  fi'  Id,  huwcver,  rL-prescnls  it,  as  well  as  all  the  other 
cojI  ot  Iri;lun>  ,  as  of  a;i  inteiior  quality  to  the  bituminous 
coui  ol  Engiiind.  In  the  province  of  Munster,  a  vein,  the 
coininuuiion  of  the  Castlt-  Cooiner  coal,  is  wrought  in  Tip- 
pciary.  Tiie  barony  uf  Duhallow,  in  the  county  of  Cork, 
is  tiie  only  part  of  the  boutaern  portion  of  tht  piovince  of 
Muiisler  in  which  coal  has  been  discovered.  This  vein  ex- 
teii(..s  to  KLrry. 

Mineral  springs  are  found  in  almost  every  county.  They 
arc-  cluefjy  chalybeates.  Those  most  frequently  visited  by 
iiivulids,  arc  Lucan,  near  Dublin;  Swiidlenbar,  in  the  county 
ofCavan;  Jolnibiown,  near  Urlingtord,  in  the  county  of 
Kilkenny  ;  ami  Mallow,  in  the  county  of  Cork. 


CHAP.  III. 

Landed    Profiertij — Tenures — Estates — Farms — Leases — 
Gi  rural  l/iaracter  cj  t/ie  ylgriciUlure  of  Irr/and — Arable 

Husbandry — Im/ilvmeiits — Cro/is ll'/uat,  Ij'c —  Fota- 

tots — I-'lax — Dairij    Husbandry — Grazing   Husbandry — 
Cailli- — S/iee/i — Horses — Hogs,  iS^c. 

The  tenures  by  which  almost  all  the  estates  in  Ire- 
land are  held,  are  derived  from  grants  made  in  the  times 
of  Henry  VII.  Queen  Elizabeth,  Cromwell,  or  William 
III.  A  few  proprietors,  however,  especially  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Connaught,  hold  their  estates  by  original  title  to 
the  soil. 

In  the  History  of  Ireland,  we  have  already  adverted  to 
the  lojfeituics  of  landed  properly,  wiiich  arose  out  of  the 
frequent  resisiaiicc  which  the  Irish  made  to  the  power  of 
the  English.  In  this  place,  it  may  be  proper  to  consider 
them  more  pariiculaily,  as  we  shall  thus  more  clearly 
point  out  the  titles  on  which  by  tar  the  greater  part  ot  the 
landed  pr(jpertv  of  Ireland  is  held.  By  the  attainder  of 
John  O'Nt'il,  and  his  associates,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Eli- 
zabeth, moicthan  half  of  the  province  ot  Ulster  was  vested 
in  the  croun,  which  was  bestowed  upon  the  English  loros, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  seciirt:  the  English  power  in  Ire- 
land. After  the  rebellion  of  the  Earl  of  Desmond  was 
quelled,  his  immense  estate  was  forfeited,  and  appropriated 
to  the  same  purpose.  On  this  occasion,  lands  were  oflered 
to  settlers  so  low  as  twupence  fier  acre.  At  this  period, 
and  on  these  terms.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  others  obtain- 
ed grants.  On  tiie  fiight  of  Tyiont-,  and  those  who  had 
espoused  his  cause,  more  that  500  000  acres  were  to  be  dis- 
posed of  in  the  six  northern  counties.  As  abuses  had  ari- 
sen from  the  grants  h.^ving  been  too  large  on  formei  occa- 
sions, they  were  made  considerably  smaller  at  this  time. 
Tne  Corporation  ol  London  obtained  its  large  possessions 
in  the  county  otD.'riyby  this  forfeiture.  Tiu:  forfeited 
lands  in  the  time  ol  Ciomwell  were  appropriated  chiifly 
to  the  discharge  of  the  arrears  due  to  the  English  army. 
Connaught  was  entirely  reserved  for  the  Irish.  Alter 
all  these  assignments,  however,  the  couniies  uf  Dublin.  Kii- 
d.-ire,  Carlow,  and  Cork,  were  still  unappi<jpiiale(l,  and 
these  were  reserved  to  be  disposed  of  as  parltanient  thought 
proper.  On  the  Restoiation,  the  act  of  settlement,  aiiu  the 
siibsetjuent  bill  of  explanation,  (both  of  wnich  have  been 
ailveiied  to  ill  the  history,)  were  passed,  for  the  purp'>se  of 
r^  ,  iilating  and  assorting  the  grants.  In  the  reisn  of  Kmg 
Williim,  forfeitures  were  made  to  the  ixlint  uf  ujv.s.  rds 
of  ont  million  acres,  and  of  i  he  value  of  u|)warris  ofiO'i.oOOl. 
a-y  ar.  By  the  articles  ol  Limerick  and  Guivvay,  p  iit  ol 
these  forleituies   were  restored  ;  but  it  is  calculated,  that 


the  grossvalueofthecstatesforfeited,  from  the  18th  of  Feb- 
ruary 1688,  and  not  restored,  amount  to  upwards  ol  one  mil- 
lion and  a  half. 

The  tenure  of  landed  property  in  Ireland  differs,  in  one 
respect,  very  considerably  from  that  by  which  land  is  held  in 
England  ;  for,  with  but  two  exceptions,  there  are  no  mano- 
rial rights  in  Ireland.  The  income  of  estates  virirs  very 
much — from  the  lowest  value  to  upwards  of  lOO.t'OO/.  /ler 
annum.  There  are  several  estates  of  upwards  of  5j,000 
acres.  It  was  formerly  a  common  practice  to  grant  K  uses 
for  ever,  or  for  999  years,  or  renewable  for  lives  on  a  pay- 
ment ot  a  certain  hne  Hence  the  propeit  of  very  exten- 
sive estates  at  present  is  vested  in  those  who  receive  very 
little  rent  from  them.  In  Ireland,  landlords  never  erect 
buildings  on  their  estates,  nor  expend  any  thing  in  re- 
pairs ;  and  the  leases  in  general,  contain  very  few 
clauses.  Six  months  credit  is  generally  given  on  the  rents, 
which  renders  the  tenant  very  dependent  on  the  landlord. 
In  many  leases  the  tenant  is  bound,  besides  paying  his  rent, 
to  labour  for  his  Undlord  at  an  inferior  rate  of  wages.  The 
system  ot  what  aie  called  "middle  men"  prevails  very 
much  in  Ireland :  these  are  persons  who  rent  land  from  the 
propiietois,  and  let  them  again  to  the  real  occupiers. 
Sometimes  there  are  several  renters  between  the  landlord 
and  the  occupier  ;  and  the  latter  is  answerable,  not  only  for 
the  rent  to  the  person  under  whom  he  directly  holds,  but 
also  for  the  rent  due  by  each  renter  to  the  person  above  him, 
and  by  the  first  renter  to  the  proprietor.  This  system  arises 
troin  the  poverty  of  the  Irish  fanners  in  general ;  but  it  evi- 
dently not  only  proceeds  from  poverty,  but  tends  to  in- 
crease it.  The  leases  comnio  ly  granttd  are,  61  years  and 
lives — 31  years  and  lives — 31  years — 21  years  and  lives— . 
and  21  years  according  to  Mi.  Wakefield,  or  U.  7s.  \d. 
Irish  money /Zu'r  Irish  acre.  In  soaie  counties,  the  green, 
or  cullivatetl  acres  average  from  2/  10s.  to  3/.  8s. ;  the  lat- 
ter is  the  case  with  the  (lasture  land  ol  Limerick,  whereas 
the  green  acres  in  Mayo  and  Fermanagh  do  not  average 
above  ]t  5s.  In  some  pans  of  Ireland  the  value  of  estates 
is  at  30  years  purchase  ;  in  general  it  does  not  exceed  20  ; 
andiii  some  placesit  is  not  more  than  16  o-    18. 

In  considering  the  agriculture  of  Ireland,  it  will  be  pro- 
per to  divide  it  into  three  parts.  The  arable  husiiandry, 
the  dairy  husbandry,  and  the  grazing  husbandry.  The  ge- 
neral character  of  all  the  three  kinds,  particularly  of  the 
arable  husbandry,  is  very  low. 

That  the  agriculture  of  Ireland  has  improved  much 
within  these  few  years  is  evident,  from  the  greater  supplies 
of  corn  which  she  has  been  enabled  to  export  to  Great  Bri- 
tain. On  this  point,  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Corn  Trade,  which  sat  in  1813.  is  decidedly  satisfactory. 
This  commiitee  put  certain  queries  to  the  Farming  Socie- 
ty ol  Ireland;  and  the  following  is  their  report  of  the  an- 
swers to  these  queries,  aii'l  of  the  lesult  of  other  investiga- 
tions which  they  entered  into  on  the  same  subject. 

"Tne  answers  of  the  Farming  Society  ol  Ireland  to  the 
queries  of  the  conmiittee  shew,  that  there  has  been  a  very 
considerable  increase  of  tillage  in  that  country,  in  the 
couise  of  the  last  ten  years;  estimated,  by  many  skilful 
persons,  at  nearly  one-fourth.  That  tlie  land  already  in 
lillai^e  is  capable  of  being  rendered  much  more  produc- 
tive— that  the  same  land  in  some  parts,  upon  wiiich  for- 
merly seven  barrels  of  wheat  the  acre  was  considered  a 
good  return,  now  yields,  by  btttcr  nianagement,  (without 
the  loss  of  two  seasons  rent  and  labour  under  the  system  of 
open  fallow,)  at  least  ten  ban  els  the  acre  ;  and  that  there 
aie  veiy  considerable  tracts  of  land  now  in  grass  fit  to  be 
eonverted  into  lillaije  ;  almost  all  the  mead/ws  and  pas- 
tures which  are  dry  and  free  from   rock  being  capable  of 
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nroducinfr  a  crop  of  lea  oats  with  one  plougliing,  and  of 
being  made  p.oduclive  aflcrwards,  by  rotalion  crops,  in  the 

"'rhJ'^c'vidcnce  of  several  persons,  well  acquainted  v'iih 
Ireland,  concurs  in  proving,  that  the  tillage  ot  Ireland  has 
oflale  years  increased  very  much,  and  is  capable  ol  being 
still  farther  increased.  Ol  the  acuial  practicable  increase, 
it  is  impossible  to  f..rm  any  correct  opinion  ;  bot  \ynen  all 
the  various  circumstances  arc  taken  into  conuderation, 
which  exist  in  Ireland  favourable  to  such  an  increase,  the 
production  of  a  much  greater  quantity  of  corn  may  be  ex- 
pected, than  would  be  suflicient  to  provide  for  tne  average 
deficiency  (calculated  upon  the  impoilalion  ior  the  last  ten 
years)  of  the  produce  of  this  country  to  supply  its  own 

WATStS 

The  following  comparison  of  the  prices  of  corn  in  Ire- 
land, coupled  with  the  value  of  corn  expoitcd  hnm  thence 
in  the  last  year,  L2,938,\SO,  anbrds  a  striking  practical  il- 
lustration of  the  foregoing  reasoning: 

April  1812.  April  1813, 
The  highest  price  of  wheal, //tv  barrel  ?  335.  60s. 

of  20  stone,  was         ...  3 

of  Barley,  /ur  barrel  of  16  stone,    44s.  29s. 

ofoals,/jfr  barrel  of  14  stone,         34s.  23s. 

It  is  worthy  of  observation,  bow  iiuich  larger  the  pro- 
portion of  corn  imported  into  Great  Britain  from  Ireland 
is  to  the  whole  of  the  corn  imported  into  Great  Britain  in 
the  last  five  years,  than  it  was  in  the  preceding  16  years. 

In  the  last  five  years,  the  value  of  the  whole  imported 
was  7,18,934,359  ;  of  this  was  Irish  corn  2-6,50r,S84,  being 
something  more  than  one-third  of  the  whole. 

In  the  preceding  sixteen  years,  the  value  of  the  whole 
imported  was  //54,5S6.787  ;  of  this  was  Irish  corn 
2,8,379,027  j  being  2,616,073  more  than  one-seventh  of  the 
whole." 

Tillage  husbandry  forms  a  small  part  of  the  agriculture 
of  Ireland.  In  consequence  of  the  village-partnership  sys- 
tem, which  prevails  in  the  western  counties — the  small 
manufacturing  farmers  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Ulster — the 
small  subdivisions  of  property  throughout  the  greater  part 
of  the  southern  coast — the  large  tracts  of  mountains — and 
the  extensive  grazing  pastures  and  dairy  farms  in  other 
parts  of  Ireland,  there  is  little  room  for  tillage  husbandry. 
This  husbandry  varies  so  much  in  dificrcnt  parts  of  Ire- 
land, that  Mr.  Wakefield,  in  order  to  give  a  clear  and  ac- 
curate idea  of  it,  divides  the  whole  country  into  nine  dis- 
tricts. 

In  the  first  district  he  comprehends  the  flat  parts  of  An- 
trim, the  eastern  side  of  Tyrone,  Down,  Armagh,  Mona- 
ghan,and  Cavan.  In  this  district  the  farms  are  extremely 
small  ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  land  is  generally  dug 
with  the  spade.  Potatoes,  flax,  and  oats,  are  the  crops 
commonly  cultivated  ;  and  these  are  grown  till  the  land  is 
exhausted,  when  it  is  recruited  by  the  cow,  the  goats, two 
or  three  sheep,  and  the  poultry,  lying  upon  it  for  some 
years.  The  ploughs  used  in  this  district  are  of  the  most 
rude  and  imperfect  structure,  and  do  their  work  in  the 
most  slovenly  manner.  When  a  plough  is  used,  three  or 
four  neighbours  unite  their  strength,  each  bringing  his 
horse,  or  his  bullock,  or  his  milch  cow.  Most  ploughs 
are  attended  by  a  person,  whose  employment  it  is  to  turn 
back  the  furrow,  which  would  otherwise  revert  to  its  bed. 
All  the  other  operations  of  agriculture  are  performed  in 
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this  district  in  the  same  rude  manner.  The  little  wheat 
that  is  raised  in  it  is  "  lashed  ;"  that  is,  the  grain  is  knock- 
ed out  by  striking  the  sheaf  across  a  beam  placed  above  a 
cloth  ;  it  is,  however,  afterwards  thrashed  with  a  flail. 
"  In  this  district,  as  well  as  in  the  greater  part  of  Ireland, 
the  corn  is  thrashed  on  the  highways,  and  is  dressed  by  let- 
ting it  fall  from  a  kind  of  sieve,  which,  during  a  pretty 
strong  wind,  is  held  by  a  woman  as  high  from  the  ground 
as  her  arms  can  reach. 

Under  the  second  district,  Mr.  Wakefield  comprises  the 
northern  part  of  Antrim,  Londonderry,  the  north  and  west 
of  Tyrone,  and  the  whole  of  Donegal.  Tillage  here  is  in 
a  much  worse  state  than  in  the  first  district.  There  is  no 
clover ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  little  near  Derry,  no 
wheat. 

The  third  district  comprehends  the  northern  part  of 
Fermanagh.  Here  the  farms  are  much  larger  than  in  ei- 
tlierof  the  former  districts,  the  agriculture  better,  and  the 
crops  more  productive.  Some  wheat  is  grown,  but  oats 
are  the  most  prevalent  crop.  A  small  portion  of  the  land, 
however,  is  oidy  employed  in  tillage. 

The  fourth  district  comprises  Siigo,  Mayo,  Gahvay, 
Clare,  and  parts  of  Roscommon,  and  Longford.  In  some 
parts  of  this  district,  the  spade  culture  is  generally  pur- 
sued ;  but  in  other  parts  the  land  is  cultivated  with  the 
plough,  drawn  by  four  horses  a-breast.  In  Roscommon, 
the  practice  of  yoking  horses  to  the  plough  by  the  tail  is 
still  followed,  at  least  with  two-year-old  colts  in  the  spring. 
Oats  are  chiefly  raised  in  this  district;  but  along  the  sea- 
coast  of  Sligo  considerable  quantities  of  barley  are  grown. 
A  large  portion  of  this  district  is  let  on  partnership-leases, 
according  to  the  village  system. 

In  the  fifth  district,  which  comprehends  Limerick,  Ker- 
ry, the  south-west  and  northern  parts  of  Cork,  and  part  of 
the  county  of  Waterford,  little  corn  is  grown,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  southern  part  of  Cork. 

In  the  sixth  district,  which  takes  in  the  remainder  of 
Cork,  most  of  the  land  is  in  pasture  ;  and,  where  it  is  in 
tillage,  the  spade  is  generally  used. 

The  seventh  district  comprehends  some  parts  of  Tippe- 
rary,and  King's  and  Queen's  counties.  Here  a  great  deal 
of  corn  is  grown,  and  the  agriculture  is  good,  in  compari- 
son with  that  which  is  pursued  in  any  of  the  preceding 
districts.  More  attention  is  paid  to  a  systematic  course  of 
cropping,  and  keeping  the  land  in  good  heart.  Oxen  and 
horses  are  used  for  the  plough.  In  some  parts  turnips 
are  grown,  but  they  are  seldom  hoed.  Ninety  acres  are 
considered  a  large  tillage  farm. 

The  eighth  district  comprises  Wexford,  and  a  part  of 
Wicklow.  In  some  parts  of  this  district  beans  are  culti- 
vated ;  but  they  are  sown  broadcast,  and  never  hoed.  Even 
here,  their  mode  of  ploughing  is  very  awkward.  One  man 
holds  the  plough,  another  leads  the  horses,  and  third  press- 
es on  the  beam,  to  keep  it  down. 

The  last  district  comprehends  the  northern  part  of  Kil- 
kenny, Kildare,  and  the  cultivated  parts  of  West  Mcath, 
Meath,  and  Lowth.  Wheat  enters  into  the  common  course 
of  crops;  but  the  fallows  are  bad.  Clover  has  been  intro- 
duced, but  it  is  sown  on  exhausted  land.  The  farms  are 
much  larger  here  than  in  any  other  parts  of  the  country. 
The  ploughs  arc  very  badly  constructed,  and  are  drawn  by 
six  oxen  and  horses. 

The  following  Table,  given  by  Mr.  Wakefield,  exhi- 
bits, according  to  him,  the  average  produce  of  the  nine 
districts. 
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DISTRICTS. 


1«(.  District.  P.ut  of  Antrim,  p;irt  of  Tyrone,  Down, 
Armaijli,  Monag-|i;in,  iiiul  Cavan 

2,1,  Part  of  Antrim,  Londonderry,  part  of  Tyrone 

3</,  Fermanagh 

4th,  Sotitli  of  Fermanagh,  Sligo,  Mayo,  Gahvay, 
Clare,  Roscommon,  and  Longford 

5t/i,  Limerick,  Kerry,  part  of  Cork,  Waterford 

6l/i,  Southern  part  of  Cork       

7M,  Tipperary,  Qneen's  and  King's  county     .     .     . 

8(/i,  Wexford,  and  part  of  Wickloiv 

9M,  Kilkenny,  Kildure,  West  Meath,  Meath,Lowth 
and  Dublin 

Average  in  Winchester  Bushels  to  the  Irish  acre 
I'o  the  Enirllsh  acre 


In  PoiMids 

.Vvoirdupois. 


Wheat. 


SeeJ. 
22-! 


Pi'oiluce. 


2274 

iro  2i;>5 

No  return. 

222   2024 
2451  3537 


In  Pounds 
A.vwir(Iu{Jois 


13ear 


Seed. 

203 


196 
261 


In  Pounds 
Avoirdupois 


liarlev. 


Produce. 

Sted. 

3500 

20f 
20, 

3SH4 

44  ao 

244 
2^1 

Produce. 

2982 

2646 


2765 
3024 


In  Pounds 
Avoirdupois 


Oats. 


Setd.   Produce. 

333    2636 
291    3227 


308   2749 
298    2970 


In  Pounds 
Avoirdupois 


Potatoes. 


In  Gallons. 


Flax. 


2392 
1383 


■iUi 
2592 


Produce  [Seed. 

22,248     30 
15,183 


22.289 

24,328 


Produce. 
i     "85 


rile  returns  being  according  to  tlie  English  acre,  are  not  taken  into  the 


2321   1 857  I   187 
186    2020  I   — 

257   2353     211 


j..j>8|  33.6 
2.08620.74 


4.01 
2.47 


3131 


3494 


69.2 
427 


1(3 

296 
246 


4.4 
2,71 


282B 
2614 


546 
33.7 


;20t  2265 
3681  2606 

361 1  3063 


8.4  I  72.4 
5.181  44.5 


^26i! 
2532 

2639 


22,358 
21,140 

27,113 


1     972 
average 

896 

324 


The  rudeness  of  the  Irish  plough  has  been  already  ad- 
verted to.  It  is  made  chiefly  of  wood,  with  a  very  long 
beam,  without  a  swillyard  :  the  breast,  which  is  also  of 
wood,  has  seldom  any  ground  ;  atid  the  share  lias  hardly 
any  wing.  In  WexfoT-d,  the  beam  is  shoiter  than  in  any 
of  the  other  counties,  and  the  sock  in  general  is  of  cast 
il'on.  The  Scotch  plough  has  been  introduccil  within 
these  few  years.  The  fl.iil  is  seldom  heaviei  than  a  school- 
boy's whip.  The  spade  is  much  narrower  than  the  Eng- 
lish spade  ;  tlie  handle  generally  five  feet  long:  the  handle 
of  the  shovel  is  still  larger,  it  is  sometimes  rounded,  some- 
times pointed,  and  often  square  at  the  end.  The  loy,  which 
is  much  used  in  Ireland,  is  a  long  narrow  spade,  which 
projects  entirely  on  the  right  side  of  the  handle  :  its  breadth 
is  that  of  the  foot.  The  slane  is  a  double  loy,  used  in  cut- 
ting turf.  The  sliding  cars  have  no  wheels:  the  ends  of 
the  shafts  are  shod  with  iron,  with  a  wicker  basket  sus- 
pended between  them.  Cars  are  small  carts,  having  the 
wheel  fixed  to  the  a.\le-tree,  which  turns  round  along  with 
it.  Tiie  wheel  is  not  spoked,  but  solid.  The  cars  are 
difficult  to  be  turned. 

Little  labour  is  bestowed  on  fallows  in  Ireland;  and 
that  little  is  very  ill  done.  Three  ploughings  arc  tieemcd 
amply  sufficient  ;  and  in  consequence  of  these  Ijeing  per- 
formed with  a  rude  and  inefficient  plough,  not  followed  by 
the  other  necessary  operations,  the  ground  is  generally  full 
of  weeds.  The  Irish,  however,  bestow  a  great  deal  of  la- 
bour in  trenching  their  land.  By  this  operation  they  form 
it  into  beds,  and  shovel  out  a  deep  trench  between  them, 
throwing  tip  the  earth  ;  this  is  done  to  all  land,  v  hether 
ploughed  or  dug,  while  the  crop  is  growing:  the  espence 
is  eight  shillings  per  acre. 

When  Boate  wrote  his  natural  history  of  Ireland,  wheat 
appears  to  have  been  cultivated  only  in  a  very  partial  man- 
ner in  the  province  of  Connaught ;  and,  from  the  account 
which  has  been  given  of  the  agriculture  of  Ireland  in  its  dif- 
ferent districts,  it  will  be  seen  that,  even  at  present,  its  cul- 
tivation is  very  limited.  There  is  little  or  no  wheat  grown 
in  the  counticsofMonaghan,  Tyrone,  Derry,  D>negal,  Sli- 
go, Mayo,  Leiliim,  or  Cavan;  the  principal  wheat  districts 
are,  the  counties  of  Kilkenny,  Carlow,  Dublin,  Meath, 
Louth,  and  parts  of  Limerick,  Tipperary,  Clare,  and  Cork. 
The  red  Lammas  is  the  kind  most  in  use.  Spring  wheat 
grows  well  near  the  sea  coast  of  Wicklow.  Wheat  is  ge- 
nerally sown  after  potatoes,  or  a  fallow  :  little  attention  is 
paid  to  it  while  growing.  The  Irish  wheat  is  for  the  most 
part  coarse,  and  of  inferior  quality  ;  in  consequence  either 
of  the  wetness  of  the  climate,  or  bad  harvesting,  it  all  re- 


quires to  be  kiln  dried.  Barley  is  by  no  means  generally 
c  ullivated  in  Ireland  :  it  is  of  inferior  quality  to  that  grown 
in  England,  not  yielding  so  much  saccharine  matter  by  20 
per  cent.  Where  barley  is  cultivated,  it  is  sown  after  po- 
tatoes. Bere,  or  big,  is  grown  in  Kildare,  Meath,  West 
Meath,  Longford,  and  in  the  north  on  cut-out  bogs.  Mes- 
lin,  or  a  mixture  of  wheat  and  rye,  is  sown  near  Drogheda. 
at  the  market  of  which  it  finds  a  ready  sale. 

Of  all  the  species  of  corn,  oats  are  the  most  extensively 
cultivated;  forming  the  principal  part  of  the  food  of  the 
people,  a  market  for  them  is  every  where  to  be  found.  It 
is  calculated,  that,  throughout  the  whole  kingdom,  there 
are  ten  acres  of  oats  for  one  of  any  other  species  of  corn. 
They  are  sown  after  wheat,  potatoes,  flax,  and  barley  ;  and 
even  year  after  year  in  succession,  til!  the  land  is  quite  ex- 
hausted. In  the  mountainous  districts,  the  black  oat  is  ge^ 
nerally  sown;  of  late  years  the  potaloe  oat  has  been  intro- 
duced into  the  lower  grounds.  The  Irish  oats  are  not  equal 
in  weight  or  quality  to  the  English.  Beans  are  cultivated 
no  where  except  in  parts  of  the  county  of  Wexford.  Rape 
is  grown  for  seed  in  King's  and  Queen's  counties,  and  some 
parts  of  Tipperary. 

Ireland  has  long  been  celebrated  for  the  immense  quan- 
tities of  potatoes  it  produces,  as  well  as  for  their  excel- 
lent quality.  They  are  planted  on  every  kind  of  soil, 
either  in  drills  or  on  lazy  beds.  The  former  method  has 
been  introduced  lately,  but  it  is  gaining  ground  fast.  In 
general,  the  potatoes  are  stored  up  by  the  poorer  classes  in 
their  cabins ;  where  they  are  in  large  quantities,  they  are 
pitied  in  the  fields  where  they  grow.  A  potatoe  pit, 
lined  with  turf,  is  deemed  preferable  to  one  lined  with 
straw.  Potaloe  land  rents  from  6/.  6s.  to  10^  10s.  per  acre; 
the  whole  expence  of  growing  them,  including  rent,  va- 
ries from  13/.  to  16/.  per  acre.  The  produce  varies  very 
much  ;  perhaps  from  40  to  SO  sacks,  of  20  stone  to  the 
sack,  and  3 1  lbs.  to  the  stone,  may  be  deemed  not  unusual 
produce  on  good  land. 

Flax  is  cultivated  through  almost  the  whole  of  Ireland, 
except  Wicklow  and  Wexford  ;  but  it  is  principally  grown 
in  the  province  of  Ulster  :  it  follows  potatoes,  oats,  and 
barley.  The  plough  is  seldom  employed  ;  the  ground, 
for  the  most  part,  being  prepared  by  tlie  spade,  but  the 
earth  taken  from  the  trenches  is  not  always  shovelled  over 
the  beds. 

Tiie  culture  of  hemp  was  formerly  pretty  extensive  on 
the  rich  lands  in  the  county  of  Limerick;  but  it  is  now 
abandoned  there  ;  nor  has  it  succeeded  in  other  parts  in 
any  considerable  degree,  notwithstanding  government  af- 
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forded  premiums  for  that  purpose.  The  (luaiilUy  of  land 
sown  with  hemp,  as  rctiKncd  to  the  Linen  Board  in  1808, 
was  only  333  acres. 

Of  the  indigenous  grasses  of  Ireland,  it  docs  not  seem 
necesbary  to  specify  anv,  except  the  f.orin  grass,  or  a^ros- 
li3  scolom/cra,  which  has  been  lately  very  high.y  extolled 
by  Dr.  Richardson.  Its  merits,  however,  are  not  nearly  so 
great  as  he  represents  iliem  ;  and,  indeed,  the  only  situa- 
tion for  Nvhich  it  is  adapted  is  sea-walls,  where  Us  roots 
run  and  bind  them  together. 

Consi'lcring  the  vcrv  imperfect  and  backward  nature  ot 
Irish  Inisbandry,  it  is  not  to  be  expected,  that  laying  down 
land  to  grass  is  well  understood.  In  fact,  this  is  seldom 
done  with  seeds;  but,  in  most  places,  the  ground  is  suf- 
fered to  clothe  itself  with  its  natural  herbage.  Soon  after 
grass  is  cut  for  hay,  it  is  formed  l)y  the  hand  into  wliat  are 
called  "  lap-cocks,"  each  of  whicli  is  as  much  as  a  wo- 
man can  twist  round  her  arms  like  a  muff;  these  being 
laid  on  the  ground  in  the  direction  of  the  wind,  which 
blows  through  them,  are  soon  dried;  and  are  then  put  into 
a  "  tramp-cock."  In  this  state  it  becomes  heated,  and  its 
quality  is  further  injured  by  the  healed  hay  being  put  into 
ricks,  so  that  the  qnalily  of  by  far  the  greater  part  of  Irish 
hay  is  very  indiflercnt.  From  the  account  of  the  arable 
husbandry  of  the  different  districts,  it  has  already  been 
seen  tliat  very  little  clover  is  cultivated.  In  the  west  and 
south-west  it  is  scarcely  known  ;  and,  according  to  Mv. 
Newenham,  there  are  not  5000  acres  in  the  whole  island  ; 
where  it  is  cultivated,  it  is  sown  on  exhausted  and  foul 
land.  There  are  few  quickset  hedges  in  Ireland.  In  the 
limestone  districts,  stone-walls,  and  in  the  other  districts, 
earthen  banks,  arc  the  usual  fences.  .In  the  southern  coun- 
ties, furze  is  sometimes  planted  on  thtse  banks. 

The  dairy  husbandry  is  the  most  extensive,  and  the  best 
managed  in  Ireland.     Kerry,  Cork,  VVaterford,  and  parts 
of  Kilkenny,  Carlow,  Meatli,  West  Meath,  Longford,  and 
Fermanagh,  as  well  as  the  mountainous  parts  of  Leitrim 
and   Sligo,  are  principally  occupied  by  dairy  farms.     But- 
ter is  the  only  produce:  a  great  deal  is  also  made  on  the 
small  tenures  in  Cavan,  Monaghan,   and  Down.     The  me- 
thod practised  in  Dorsetshire,  Devonsliire,  and  other  coun- 
ties in  the  west  of  England,  of  letting  dairies  to  dairymen, 
at  so  much  a  cow  per  annum,  is  followed  in  the  south  of 
Ireland.     The  average  number  of  cows  on  a  dairy  farm  is 
about    thirty  or    forty;  three   acres   of  land,  of  middling 
quality,  are  deemed  necessary  for  the  subsistence  of  each 
cow.     The  average  produce  of  milk  is  eight  quarts  in  24 
hours  in  summer :  and    five   quarts   in  winter  ;  four   good 
cows  will  give  half  a  cwt.  of  butter  in  a  week.     The  best 
butter  is  make  in  Carlow,  and  the  worst  is  produced  from 
the  rich  soil  of  Limerick  and  Meath.     Butter  of  the  first 
quality  is  sent  to  Ehgland,  where  it  is  either  consumed  or 
shipped    for  the   East   and   West  Indies;  the  next  sort  is 
sent  to  Spain,  and  the  third  to  Portugal.     The  fattening  of 
calves  for  veal  is  little  practised  in  any  part  of  Ireland. 

The  grazing  husbandry  of  Ireland  is  uot,  as  in  England, 
united  wiih  the  tillage  husbandry;  nor  are  tliere  large 
tracts  of  land,  exclusively  devoted  to  the  breeding  of  cat- 
tle, as  in  tne  Highlands  of  Scoliand.  The  mountains  of 
Ireland,  iiistead  of  being  grazed  by  those  who  farm  ihcm, 
are  frequently  let,  on  a  parmership-lease,  to  ihe  inhabi- 
tants of  a  neighbouring  village,  each  of  whom  turns  in  a 
certain  number  of  cattle,  horses,  goals,  or  geese,  accord- 
ing to  the  rent  he  pays.  Tiie  few  caille  that  are  fed  on 
the  mountainous  districts  are  generally  very  poor.  The 
most  extensive  and  valuable  lands  for  fattening  cattle  are 
in  Munster,  viz.  the  Caucases  on  the  banks  of  the  Shan- 


non and  Fergus,  and  in  parts  of  the  counties  of  Limerick 
and  Tipperarv.  Some  parts  of  Cork,  Queen's  County, 
West  Meath,  a  small  part  of  Louth  and  Kildare,  also  con- 
tain rich  grazing  land. 

The  native  Irish  cattle  are  nearly  extinct ;  they  are  nar- 
row in  the  loins  and  thin  in  the  quarters  ;  with  short  legs, 
large  bellies,  and  wldte  faces.  The  Kerry  stock  are  a  dis- 
tinct breed.  The  Holderncss,  Staffordshire,  and  Devon- 
shire breeds,  are  the  principal  ones  which  have  been  in- 
troduced from  England  :  the  Staffordshire  is  the  most 
common  on  the  grazing  lands,  or  rather  a  mixture  of  the 
native  Irish  and  the  Staffordshire. 

A  greater  extent  of  country  is  employed  in  Ireland  for 
the  grazing  of  slieep,  than  for  the  grazing  of  bullocks. 
Roscommon,  Galway,  Clare,  Limerick,  and  Tipperarv,  are 
the  great  breeding  counties  for  sheep.  In  ihe  province 
of  Ulster  there  is  not  a  single  breeding  flock.  Cdway, 
Clare,  Roscommon,  Tipperary,  and  Meath,  are  tlie  prin- 
cipal fattening  counties.  Mr.  Wakefield  says,  that  in  the 
whole  course  of  his  tour  he  never  saw  a  shcepfold  ;  and 
only  once  sheep  feeding  on  turnips.  The  native  lush 
sheep  are  small,  and  are  covered  with  nearly  as  much  hai; 
as  wool ;  but  they  are  now  not  common.  In  consequence 
of  their  having  been  crossed  with  different  kinds  ot  En- 
glish sheep,  the  Irish  sheep  at  present  are  of  the  polled, 
long-wooUed  kind,  and,  in  the  great  breeding  counties, 
very  large.  In  many  parts  of  Ireland,  they  are  kept  only 
for  their  wool,  and  this  only  for  the  use  of  the  family.  A 
breed  of  fine  woolled  sheep,  peculiar  to  the  mountains  of 
W^icklow,  exhibit  the  only  traces  of  a  distinct  race  of  short 
woolled  sheep  in  the  island. 

The  native  Irish  horse  is  a  very  useful  animal :  it  sel- 
dom exceeds  15  hands  in  height,  and  is  very  hardy  and 
sure-footed.  This  breed  is  very  much  used  by  the  linen- 
merchants  of  Ulster,  in  riding  from  market  to  market.  A 
large,  long,  blood  horse  is  much  reared  in  Meath,  and  is 
to  be  found  in  most  of  the  rich  grazing  counties.  But  the 
horse,  usually  employed  for  all  kinds  of  labour  in  Ireland, 
is  the  one  first  described.  There  are  few  parts  of  this 
country  in  which  goats  are  not  kept.  Those  belonging  to 
the  cottars,  are  generally  confined  by  a  tether  to  the  tops 
of  the  banks.  In  the  mountuiiis,  where  they  are  numerous, 
they  are  quite  at  liberty.  Many  of  tlie  poorer  families 
have  no  other  milk  but  what  their  goats  afford.  The  Irish 
breed  of  hogs  is  very  tall,  long,  and  narrow  in  the  loins. 
They  are  met  with  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  No  pea- 
sant is  without  one.  They  are  fattened  principally  with 
potatoes  ;  and  afterwards  sold,  for  the  purpose  of  p^iying 
the  rem.  Breeding  sows  are  generally  kept  by  dairymen. 
Rabbit  warrens  are  not  numerous  in  Ireland;  but  some  of 
them  are  very  extensive.  On  the  cast  side  of  the  river 
Bann,  there  are  two,  one  of  which  contains  500  acres,  and 
the  other  about  two  thousand.  It  is  singular,  that  the  hair 
of  the  hares  in  Ireland  will  not  felt  ;  whereas  the  rabbit 
hair  in  that  country  answers  remarkably  well  in  the  manu- 
facture of  hats. 

Bees  thrive  remarkably  well  on  the  dry  hills  in  the 
county  of  Down,  and  the  honey  there  is  highly  esteemed 
for  its  fine  flavour;  but  the  breeding  of  them  is  much  on 
the  decline  in  this  counly,  as  well  as  in  Kilkenny,  where 
formerly  a  considerable  quantity  of  mead  was  made.  The 
counly  of  Wexford  is  celebrated  for  crammed  fowls  ;  and 
there  is  a  fair  at  Bcllyheatcue,  in  that  county,  expressly 
for  the  sale  of  poultry  of  all  kinds.  Families  send  thither 
from  a  great  listance,  to  purchase  store  fowls.  Turkeys 
are  numerous  in  Ireland.     The  warmth  of  the  cabins,  in- 
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;o  which  they  are  always  admitted,  is  favourable  to  their 
inciease.  In  the  county  of  Cork  there  is  a  fair  for  a  sale 
of  them. 


CHAP.  IV. 

Manufactures—Linen Cotton Woollen,  isfc Diatilla- 

l  ',n — Flour  IMills — Sailing  Provisions    isfc — Fisheries — 
Trade  and  Commerce — Revenue  anil  Finance. 

The  linen  maiiufacluie  is  very  justly  considered  as  the 
staple  nuiiiufdctuie  of  Ireland.  Ii  was  established  by  the 
Earl  of  Suaflord,  when  he  was  lord  lieutenant  of  this  coun- 
try, in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  In  order  to  fix  it  on  a  firm 
foi'ndation,  lie  brouijht  flax  seed  fioni  Holland,  and 
spinners  and  manufacturers  from  the  Netherlands  and 
France.  His  lordship  himself  afterwards  embarked  in  the 
business,  and  expended  30,000/.  of  his  private  fortune. 

In  consequence  of  the  civil  wars  between  Charles  and 
his  parliament,  this  manufacture  lantjuished,  aod  had  al- 
most been  annihihucd.  when  the  Duke  of  Ormond  i^ave  it 
his  patronage,  and  took  measures  lor  its  rc-establisliment. 
His  measures  weie  successful;  and,  as  he  sent  persons 
into  the  Netherlands  to  learn  the  best  mode  of  raising 
flax,  and  procured  manufacturers  from  Brabant,  France, 
and  Jersey,  it  was  soon  placed  on  a  better  and  firmer  foot- 
ing than  it  had  ever  been.  Tiie  places  where  the  manu- 
facture was  first  carried  oti  in  the  Duke  ofOrmond's  time 
were  near  Dublin,  where  cordage,  sail  cloth,  ticking,  and 
linen  of  Irisn  yarn,  were  m^nutacured,  of  excellent 
quadty  ;  and  at  Carrick.  Before  he  quilted  the  govern- 
ment of  Ireland  in  the  year  1669,  the  linen  trade  was  fully 
established,  and  in  a  promising  condition.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  next  centuiy,  parliamtnt  took  it  under  its  pro- 
tection ;  considerable  sums  of  money  were  voted  for  its 
support;  a  boaid  of  trustees  was  established  ;  and  boun- 
ties were  granted  on  the  exportation  of  Irish  linen.  In 
1737.  the  board  exerted  themselves  in  the  introduction 
froui  France,  and  establishment  in  Ireland,  of  the  cambric 
manufacture. 

The  raw  material  for  the  linen  manufacture  is  almost 
entirely  trronnin  Ireland.  The  following  Table  shews  the 
number  of  acres  sown  with  flijx  in  the  year  1810.  It  does 
not  include  pieces  of  land  less  than  an  acre  sown  with  flax. 
Hence  it  may  fairly  be  calculated,  that  llie  total  number  of 
acres  under  this  plant,  in  the  year  1810,  was  about  100,000, 
which,  allowing  the  average  produce  to  be  30  stone  per 
acre,  at  10s.  and  6  1.  per  stone,  the  average  prict,  for  the 
seven  years  before  1810.  will  give  an  annual  produce  of  the 
paw  material  worti;  1  5vJO.O00. 


Counties. 

Number  of 
Acres  s<jpp'.,«d 

Vurrilierol 
B     h.  U  ..fFiai 

'       N'hniU^r  of 
Biiih.  t»  of    Fl.iR. 
»-  -,1  «jn  wh'fh 

to  be  sown 

seed   siippoied   tt 

;  bounty  i,  lik-  ly 
to  lie  cluimed. 

with  Flax. 

have  been  grown. 

.\n*rim     .... 

11.0  jO 

3,K0 

2,900 

AiTn:igh         .     .     . 

15,u-j0 

6,0OO 

6.000 

Londonderry     .     . 

5,000 

3,200 

3,000 

Tyrone     .... 

10,241 

8,460 

7,0(X) 

Donegal         .     .     . 

6,u00 

7,200 

5,600 

Fermanagh        .     . 

5,U00 

5,000 

4  400 

Monaghan     .     .     . 

3,200 

4,o00 

3,6o0 

Cavan       .... 

4,300 

6,500 

700 

Down        .... 

2,700 

3,2U0 

3,000 

Meuth       .... 

112 

842 

840 

King's  County 

252 

2,0u0 

1,000 

Louth        .... 

1,253 

11,590 

10.431 

Longford       .     .     . 

1,325 

250 

240 

Kildare  and  VVicklow 

36 

100 

80 

Qwc^fn's  County     . 

18 

114 

48 

Kilkenny       .     .     . 

50 

35j 

50 

West  -Meath      .     . 

950 

3,O0.J 

800 

Carlow  and  We.xfonI 

111 

500 

280 

Dublin       .... 

Cork 

1,462 

4,481 

1,734 

Clare         .... 

58 

34  J 

34.J 

Limerick  .... 

1,500 

l.iuo 

400 

Kerry        .... 

554 

1,572 

1,572 

Tipperary     .     .     . 

117 

1,60^J 

822 

Waterford     .     .     . 

25 

63 

19 

Sligo 

684 

1,800 

6ii0 

.Mnyo 

1,333 

5,3.J8 

4  80. 

Gilway     .... 

1.196 

9.568 

8.37-' 

•.eitrim     .... 

1,565 

XiM 

1,000 

.{osconimon       .     . 

1,?07 

1,707 

1,707 

T.ital 

76,-49        1 

94,145 

71.4..5 

Till  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  the  flax  was 
entirely  spun  by  the  hand.  Spinning  by  machinery  was 
first  introduced  in  the  county  of  Down,  and  afterwards 
spread  into  other  counties  ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  general. 
This  has  arisen  principally  from  the  very  low  price  of  la- 
bour in  every  part  of  the  land.  Yarn  spun  by  women  is 
sold  in  this  couirtry  much  cheaper  than  the  same  article 
manufactured  by  machinery  in  England.  The  earnings 
of  the  poorer  females  are  frequently  not  more  than  two- 
pence a  day,  working  diligently  from  morning  to  night. 
There  is  also  another  reason  why  machinery  has  not  been 
more  generally  established.  It  cannot  with  any  material, 
however  fine,  exceed  the  fineness  of  three  hanks  in  the 
pound  ;  whereas  women,  when  the  flax  is  good,  can  spin 
it  from  twelve  to  twenty  hanks.  "  To  sum  up  tiie  whole," 
observes  Sir  Charles  Coote  in  his  Surx'ey  of  Monaghan, 
"  the  quantity  of  yarn  spun  by  machinery,  liie  great<r  price 
given  fur  it,  and  the  better  means  of  obtaining  a  market, 
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are  in  favour  of  that  mode  with  respect  to  coarse  yarn.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  low  price  of  labour,  the  superior  iinc- 
liess  of  the  wrought  material,  anil  ilie  expence  of  machi- 
nery, with  its  wear  and  tear,  are  very  j^rtul  drawbacks  ;  yet 
it  may  be  estimated,  that  the  balance  is  in  favour  of  the 
former,  to  the  amoui.t,  it  is  supposed,  of  one  half-penny 
per  hank."  Theliish  women  have  lonj;  been  celebrated 
for  their  skill  in  spin.iing  yarn.  Tnisis  supposed  to  arise 
from  their  labourini,'  little  with  their  hands,  and  hence  hav- 
int;  their  fingers  very  supple  and  soft. 

In  many  P''"'s  of  Ireland,  the  maiaifacturc  is  confined  to 
spinning  yarn,  which  is  sold  to  the  weavers  at  ebla1)lishcd 
markets  ;  but,  in  several  instances,  the  flax  is  j;rown,  pre- 
pared, spun  into  yarn,  and  manufictured  into  linen,  by  the 
same  person  and'his  family.  If,  however,  we  look  to  the 
coun'.ry  in  (general,  those  who  i^Mow  flax  are  much  more 
numerous  than  the  spinners.  Tnis  a|)pears  by  the  expor- 
tation of  unspun  yarn  ;  and  the  siiinners  are  more  nume- 
lous  than  the  weavers,  as  appears  frum  the  exportation  of 
linen  yarn. 

The  earnini^s  of  the  weaver  depend  partly  on  his  skill 
and  industry,  and  partly  on  the  fineness  of  the  linen  wnich 
he  weaves.  'l"he  looms  they  employ  cost  from  four  to  five 
guineas  each  ;  many  houses  have  three  loon>s;  one  third 
of  a  pound  of  tallow  is  required  to  dress  a  web.  Children 
arc  hired  to  attend  a  loom,  at  fion\  13s.  to  17s.  the  half 
year,  with  diet,  washing,  and  lodging- :  in  some  cases 
iourneymen  are  employed,  at  eight  guineas  per  annum, 
with  board  and  lodging.  The  weavers  estimate  thus  ;  when 
working  theiriselves,  they  gain  lOs.  a  web,  and  if  they 
worked  every  day  could  weave  a  web  in  a  week;  this, 
however,  must  depend  on  the  fineness  of  the  linen.  The 
average  earnings  of  a  linen  weaver  may,  perhaps,  be  esti- 
mated at  7s.  a  week. 

The  linen  manufacture  flourishes  most  in  Ulster;  but 
it  is  established  also  in  Galway,  Mayo,  and  Sligo,  and 
towards  the  south,  in  the  whole  neighboui  hood  of  Drog- 
heda;  it  exists  also  in  some  places  in  the  Kind's  County, 
Kerry,  and  along  the  coast  of  Carlow  ;  in  fact,  wiih  the 
exception  of  Wexford  and  Wicklow,  where  it  is  unknown, 
it  prevails,  more  or  less,  over  all  the  other  parts  ot  Ire- 
land. Linen  is  woven  of  different  widths,  from  10  inch 
bundle  linen,  made  at  Kerry,  to  S-4-tli  sheetings,  manufac- 
tured near  Cootehill  ;  and  of  diflerent  (lualities,  from 
coarse,  thin,  3  4ihs  wide,  manufactured  in  Antrim,  which 
sell  for  6d.  per  yard,  to  cambrics,  worth  one  guinea  per 
yard.  The  manufacturing  of  linens  of  certain  widths  seems 
confined  to  certain  districts.  Narrow  linens,  not  exceed- 
ing, when  bicaclud,  32  inches,  are  manufactured  in  Done- 
gal, Londonderry,  Tyrone,  and  Antrim  ;  in  this  last  county 
also  are  made  all  the  3  4lh  wide  linens.  The  fine  yard 
wide,  or  cambrics,  lawns,  and  diapers,  are  made  near  Bel- 
fast, Lisburn,  and  Largan  ;  in  Armagh,  coarser  yard  widcs. 
In  Cavan  are  manufacloiies  for  thin  linen,  for  the  most 
part  7-8ths  wide.  Fermanagh  and  Sligo  manufacture 
7-8ths.  A  strong  kind  of  7-8th  dowlas,  some  g-S'h  and 
5-4th  sheetings,  are  made  in  the  counties  of  Louth,  Mealh, 
and  Dublin.  A  coarse  cloth,  like  the  Scotch  Osnaburghs, 
is  manufactured  in  Kerry  and  Cork  ;  it  is  exported  lor 
negro  clothing.  Tiierc  is  a  damask  manufactory  at  Lis- 
burn,-and  a  manufacture  of  sailcloth  in  the  neighboui  hood 
of  Cork.  Most  of  the  bleach  greens,  which  finish  lor  sale 
those  linens  that  are  sent  in  a  bleached  slate  to  England, 
arc  in  the  counties  of  Fermanagh  and  Sligo.  The  bleachers 
are  distinct  persons  from  the  manufacturers;  the  latter 
carry  their  webs  to  market,  where  they  are  purchased  by 
the  former.     It  is  calculated  that  every   bleacher   in  the 


county  of  Londonderry  furnishes,  on  an  average,  SOOC 
pieces  annually  ;  so  that,  on  the  supposition  that  there  are 
50  l)Ieachers,  the  pieces  bleached  in  this  county  will 
amuuiii  to  250,000  ;  and  at  21.  5s.  8d.  the  piece,  the  total 
value  will  be  5  6'2  SOO/.  Sterling.  On  the  Bann,  which  is 
the  principal  river  in  the  county  of  Down,  there  are  20 
bleach-greens,  which  bleach  on  an  average  8000  pieces  an- 
nually, or  160,o;)0  pieces  ;  the  value  of  which  is  estimated 
at  upwaidsol  hall  a  million. 

The  (]uantity  of  linen  sold  in  Dublin,  in  1808  and  1809, 
will  be  seen  from  the  lollowing  statement,  extracted  Irom 
the  Appendix  to  the  Linen  Board  Report. 

yl  return  of  lAncn,  inmards  and  outivards,  at  the  Linen  Hall, 
for  one  xjcar,  ending-  ]st  of  March,  1809. 

Packs  and  Boxes.  Average  Value. 

Inwards      .     .     .      lu.227     ...     160   each  i.1  636  320 
Outwards.     .     .       9,279      ...      170    each      1,7j.S  590 
Value  remaining  in  the  Hall,   1st  March,   1808,     408,6)5 
From  which   deduct   linens   sent 
from    tne   Hall   to   merchants' 
waiehousis       .  .  .  Z50,000 

More    in    value    outwards    than 

inwards       ....  102,227 152527 


Z  256,388 


Cojn/iaralive  view  of  the  Lineti,  outwards  and  inwards,  at 
the  Linen  Hall,  for  one  year,  eliding  \st  March  1809. 


Year   ending  1st    March   1809 
Do.         Do.  1808 

Increase  in  1809 


Inwards.    Outwards. 

10  277     .     9270 

9,495      .     9060 


732 


219 


The  cotton  manufacture  is  of  very  late  introduction  into 
Ireland.  The  first  mill  for  spinning  cotton  twist  by  wa- 
ter was  erected  in  1784;  anri,  in  the  year  1800,  it  ap- 
peared, in  evidence  before  Parliament,  that  the  cotton 
manufacture,  established  within  a  circle  of  ten  miles  round 
Bellast  and  Lisburn.  and  including  those  towns,  employed 
13,500  working  people;  and  that  the  whole  number,  to 
whom  it  gave  occupation,  amounted  to  27,000.  This  manu- 
facture is  spreading  rapidly,  and  seems  as  if  it  would  sup- 
plant that  of  linen  in  many  parts  of  Ireland.  Being  similar, 
in  some  respects,  to  the  latter,  it  made  its  way  with  greater 
facility  among  the  lower  classes.  It  also  allbrds  them 
higher  wages,  principally  from  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
carried  on  ;  for,  instead  of  the  raw  material,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  linen  manufacture,  being  purchased  by  the  weaver, 
and  sold  afterwards  in  a  manufactured  state,  the  cotton- 
yarn  is  either  given  out  by  the  master  manufacturer  to  the 
weaver,  who  receives  so  much  per  piece  for  his  lal)our,  or 
it  is  wove  in  manufactories.  All  the  spinning  is  pei form- 
ed by  machinery.  The  cotton  manufacture  is  established 
cliii  fly  near  Belfast,  where  it  was  first  fixed.  It  has  also 
spread  to  Dublin,  Kildare,  Wicklow,  Wexford,  and  Luutli. 
At  Collon,  in  Louth,  there  are  1300  looms  employed  in 
calico  weaving  ;  and  at  Stratford,  in  the  county  of  Wick- 
low, there  is  also  a  large  calico  manufactory  :  the  yarn  for 
this  is  brought  from  Scotland,  and  wound  and  wove  in  the 
village.  The  manufacture  of  muslins  is  also  carrietl  on  in 
some  parts  of  the  counties  of  Cork,  Down,  and  Queen's 
County;  and,  indeed,  it  is   highly   probable,  that  tUI   the 
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branches  of  the  cotton  manufacture  will  fix  tliemselves  in 
Ireland, especially  in  those  parts  where  linen  is  made,  from 
the  great  and  obvious  advantage  wliich  is  derived  from  the 
similarity  of  the  manufactures,  in  enabling  tiie  weavers  to 
turn  their  labour  Co  the  one  or  the  other,  as  the  demand  for 
eitner  is  more  prevalent.  ' 

In  treating  of  the  sheep  husbandry  of  Ireland,  it  has  been 
remarked,  that  the    demand   for  tliem   as   mutton   is  very 
limited  ;  consequently  not  very  many  are  kept,  and  of  those 
that  are,  a   considerable  proportion  are  exported  to  Eng- 
land.    Hence  it  will  appear,  that  the  woollen  manufacture, 
on  a  large  scale,  cannot  exist  in  Ireland.   We  have  already 
mentioned,  in  the  history  of  this  country,  that  it  was  form- 
erly much  checked  and  depressed  by  the  jealousy  of  the 
Eiifjlish    woollen    manufacturers,   to   which    the    English 
government  very   unjustly,  as  well  as  unwisely,   gave  its 
sanction  and  support.     And  since  the  union,  which  placed 
the  two  countries  on  the  same  footing,  this  species  of  manu- 
facture iloes  not   seem    to   have   flourished.     Besides  the 
cause  already  mentioned,  which  perhaps  ought  more  pro- 
perly to  be  deemed   the   effect  of  the  absence  of  woollen 
munufiiclories,  tiicre  is  another  which  operates  very  power- 
fully and  generally.     The  great  mass  of  the  people  manu- 
factirre  their  own  woollen  cloths.  All  the  wool  that  is  shorn 
is  manufactured  inlo  frieze  and  linsey  by  the  proprietor  s  of 
the  sheep,  who  card,    spin,   weave,   dye,   and   consume  it. 
The  poorer  classes,  who  cannot  afford  to  purchase  oil  for 
their  woollen  goods,   extract,  in  the  summer,  the  juice  of 
the  fern   root,  which  answers  the  purpose  of  oil  ;  and  the 
twigs  of  the  alder,  walnut,  and  oak,  with  elder  berries,  &c. 
are  used  for  dyeing.     In  some  parts  of  Ireland,  liie  com- 
mon farmers  and  cotters,   and   their   wives  and  children, 
manufacture  not  only  frieze,   stockings,  liiibe)s,  flannels, 
petticoats,  &c.  for  their  own  children,  but  also  some  woollen 
goods  for  sale. 

As  the  woollen  manufacture  01.1  a  great   scale  is  not  es- 
tablished in  this  country,  there  are   few  or  none  of  those 
people,  who,  in  England,  prepare  the  wool  for  the  manulac- 
turers.     There  are  no  wool  breakers.     There  are  plenty  of 
wool  merchants,  who  buy  whole  fleeces,  but  none  who  un- 
derstand the  art  of  sorting  it.     As  the  exportation  of  wool 
in  the  yarn  is  permitted   by  the  Irish   laws,   the   piincipal 
part  of  the  wool,  not  used  in  the  domestic  inanulactur-es,  is 
purchased  by  the  merchants  in  the  south  of  Ireland  ;  and 
after  it  is   spun   there,  it  is  exported  to  England   lor  the 
Norwich  manufacturers.     There  are,  however,  a  few  wool- 
len manufactures  of  diSererit  descriptions  in  some  parts  of 
tliis  country.     A  small  quantity  of  broad  cloth  is  made  at 
Cairick  on  the  Suir  ;  blankets  are  made  at  Krlkenny  ;  but 
both  these  manufactures  are  on  the  decline.    In  1800,  there 
were  employed  at  Kilkenny  about  780  people  ;  the  average 
number  of  pieces  wove  in  the  year  were   2500,   and   the 
greatest    capital   at    any    lime   employed    did    not    exceed 
36.000/.     There  is  a  flannel  nianulactory  in  the  county  of 
■\Vicklow,  also  on  the  decline.  •  Between  1794  and  18i/9, 
the  total    number  of  pieces  exposed  to  sale  scarcely    ex- 
ceeded 55.t-0O.     A  small  quantity  of  broad  clotn  is  manu- 
factured at   Dirblin  ;  ami  very  lately,  in  the  county  of  Kil- 
dare,  a   woollen    manufacture    has    been    established,  with 
shearing   machinery,  and    all   the   other  improvements  of 
Yorkbhire.   Broad  cloth  and  blanket  manufaciorics  are  es- 
tablished no  where  to  the  north  of  the  capital.   In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Cork,  and   along   the   coast  of  that   country, 
slufi's  are  marrufacturcd. 

Gloves  arc    manufactured    in   some    parts  of   Ireland. 


What  are  called  Limerick  gloves  are  made  oF  the  skins  of 
calves  taken  from  fat  cows.  Iron  is  not  manufactured  to 
any  considerable  extent  at  present  ;  though  it  appears, 
from  Boate,  that,  in  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  there 
were  several  very  large  iron  founderies  and  manufactories 
in  various  parts  of  Ireland.  Hardware  articles  are  manu- 
factured in  Dublin  ;  and  reaping  hooks,  scythes,  shears, 
and  other  coarse  implements,  at  Cailow. 

This  country  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  distilleries, 
both  legal  and  illegal.  The  latter  prevail  most  in  the  north- 
ern and  north-western  counties,  and  even  in  some  of  those 
to  Ihe  south-west.  The  following  table  contains  the  num- 
ber of  unlicensed  stills  that  were  seized  in  the  course  of 
five  years,  from  June  1802,  to  June  1806  : 


Year. 

Stills.                Heads. 

\V(irni>.      1 

18  12 
1803 
1804 
1805 
6  months  to  > 
June,  180(3  5 

Total 

4131 
2573 
2360 
2974 

1401 

3190 
2018 
2021 
2656 

1213 

28J9        1 
1744 
1732 
2373 

1074 

15  439              11,098 

9732        i 

Tiie  number  of  fines  imposed  on  Tuwnlands  for  illicit  dis- 
tillation in  the  year  1814  were  3555,  and  the  amount  of 
fines  was  90.210/.  The  greatest  number  and  amount  were 
in  the  counties  of  Donegal  (727),  Cavan  (501),  Gaiway 
(363),  Leitnni  (326),  and  Siigo  (304).  Tne  wnole  receipt 
of  duty  on  liome-made  spirits,  co  isumed  in  Ireland,  on  an 
average  of  the  year  1808  and  1809,  was  about  664,051/.; 
whereas  it  is  supposed,  if  duty  had  been  paid  on  all  the 
home-made  sjjirits,  it  would  have  amounted  to  upwards  of 
2. 280.000/.  The  principal  licensed  dislilitries  are  estab- 
lished at  Limerick,  Cork,  Ross,  Dublin,  and  Di'.giieda.  In 
the  year  1808,  the  largest  tlistUlcr  in  the  kingdom  made 
17,000  gallons  of  spirits  per  week,  and  worked  his  stills 
between  nine  and  ten  months  in  the  year.  Distillation  was 
first  carried  on  in  the  north,  and  has  been  introduced  into 
the  south  only  within  these  30  years.  The  following  ta- 
ble will  farther  illustrate  the  state  of  legal  distillation  in 
Ireland  : 

Account  of  the  Quantitij  of  Corn  S/iirits  for  wliich  Duty  has 
betn  fluid  in  Ireland,  in  each  of  the  last  ten  Years,  to  5th 
January  1813. 


Year  ending' 
5th  Jamr.iry 

Gallons. 

Y'ear  ending 
oth  Janiisvy 

Gallons. 

1804 

.     4,425,085 

1809      . 

.      3,643751 

1805 

.     3,611.312 

1810      . 

72.995* 

1S06 

.     3.756,671 

1811      . 

.     4,719. I59t 

1807 

.      3  93!.,829 

1812      . 

.     6.500  361 

1808 

.     5,707,158 

is;3    . 

.     4,085,913 

Public  breweries  have  been  introduced  into  Ir-eland  onl} 
within  these  few  years.  At  present,  the  principal  brew- 
erics  are  at  Cork,  Fermanagh,  Limerick,  Waterfurd,  Ros- 
common, Dublin,  Belfast,  Cavan,  .-Vraraglr,  Donou!;limor-e, 
Dungarvon,  &c.  Malt  is  prepared  by  the  brewers  them- 
selves, and  never  purchased  by  maltsters.  One  of  lire 
largest  breweries  in  Ireland  brews  upwards  of  100,C00 
barrels  per  annum.     The  following  Table  shews  the  quan- 


*  During  the  greater  p.wt  of  this  year  distillation  fr'om  corn  %vas  suspended. 

I  Suspension  of  drstilLition  fn.m  eorn,  and  cinnnu.  d  during-  the  first  quarter  of  this  year.     From  the  29tli  of  September  1816,  to  5(I» 
February  1817,  there  were  335,347  barrels  of  corn,  12  stone  to  the  barrel,  used  in  drslrlling'. 
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Yeir  Ending 
5lll.!aiiiiarj, 

Rarrcls. 

Veal-  eliding 
5lli  .lanuarv, 

1804  ' 

90S.fi49 

1811 

1805 

715,479 

1812 

1S06 

705,1  U 

1813 

1807 

717,232 

1815 

I8:<8 

604  561 

181^ 

1809 

662.019 

1817 

1810 

753,981 

thy  of  malt  used  in  the  breweries  ami  <listillciies  for  seve- 
ral years. 

.Iccoun:  of  thf  Quantity  of  Matt  for  irhich  Duty  han  bt-en 
(leul  in  Inland,  in  each  of  the  last  Ten  Wars,  to  5th  Janu- 
ary 1813. 


Barrels. 

642  850 
683  446 
562.234 
8'  4.327 
679  018 
479,033 


In  ihc  snulli  of  Ireland  (here  is  some  cider  made.  That 
made  in  Clare  is  ol  cxclIIciU  quality  :  it  is  iiianiifaclurcd 
from  the  cockaKCC  apple,  which  grows  principally  near  a 
town  in  that  county,  called  Si.\-miie-Biidge,  not  far  from 
the  sea,  and  in  a  part  of  the  country  where  frost  and  snow 
arc  unknown. 

In  consci|Ucnce  of  wheaten  bread  beinjj  more  generally 
used  than  it  was  forKicrly,  flour  mills  arc  more  common. 
When  Mr.  Young  was  in  Ireland,  between  tliiriy  and  forty 
years  ai^o,  there  were  no  flour-mills  to  the  north  of  the  ri- 
ver Boyne  ;  now  there  arc  several.  Armagh,  Belfast,  and 
Derry,  have  mills  ;  hut  there  are  none  to  the  north-west  of 
Navan.  They  are  numerous  and  very  larjve  on  the  Black- 
water,  near  Niivan,  some  of  which  grind  from  15,000  lu 
20,000  barrels  per  annum,  llour-niills  abound  in  the 
south  of  Ireland. 

In  times  of  war,  Ireland  is  distinguished  for  its  extensive 
dealings  in  the  provision  trade.  The  principal  part  of  this 
trade  is  confined  to  the  city  of  Cork.  During  the  last  war, 
the  average  number  of  oxen  slaughtered  was  about  10',000, 
and  of  cows  8  000.  In  the  time  of  the  American  war,  the 
number  of  bullocks  slaughtered  in  Ireland,  annually,  was 
50,000;  last  war  they  were  not  nearly  so  many,  principally 
arising  from  a  greater  number  having  been  exported  alive. 
In  1807,  50000  hogs  were  slaughtered  in  Cork.  Bacon 
and  hams  are  salted  on  an  extensive  scale,  at  Limerick, 
Clonmcll,  and  Waterford.  One  half  of  the  hides  of  the 
cattle  slaughtered  at  Cork  are  exported  ;  the  hoofs  are  al- 
so exported,  and  made,  at  Birmingham,  into  snufl'-boxes. 
The  liorns  arc  marie,  in  Ireland,  into  lanterns,  combs,  &c. 
Glue  is  manufactured,  at  Limerick  and  Cork,  from  the 
cars.  Sec.  of  bulls.  :\  great  deal  of  bone  is  concerted  into 
ivoiy-bhuk,  particularly  at  Dublin.  On  the  western  coast, 
large  quantities  of  kelp  are  made;  it  is  used  by  the  Irish 
bleachers.  There  are  maiiufaclorits  for  making  vitriol, 
muriatic  acid,  and  Glaubei's  salts,  at  Lisburn,  BcTfast,  and 
Moyall.m  At  Dublin,  Waterford,  and  Belfast,  there  arc 
glass  manufactories.  Sugar  is  refined  at  Dublin  and  Bel- 
fast. There  are  salt  works  at  Sligo  and  Dungarvon  ;  and 
Cheshire  rock-salt  is  refined  at  Waterford. 

The  principal  fisheries  in  Ireland  are  those  of  heiriiigs 
and  salmon;  the  herrings  caught  oft"  the  coast  near  Gal- 
way,  are  ))articularly  large  and  fint  :  this  fish  is  exported 
from  Iicland  to  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  the  AVest  Indies, 
North  Anicrica,  and  France.  Londonderry,  Colerain,  Dub- 
lin, Waterford,  Limerick,  and  Drogheda,  are  most  noted 
for  producing  fine  salmon ;  but  the  north  of  Ireland 
abounds  more  in  this  fish,  and  the  fisl.tiies  there  arc  more 
valujblc  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom.  The  sal- 
mon fiaiierv  on  the  B  inn,  near  Colerain,  is  particularly  ce- 
lebrated.    In  the  year  1760,  no  less  than  320  tons  were  ta- 


ken in  this  fishery  ;  and  in  a  single  draught,  there  were 
once  840  fisn  caught.  The  mouth  of  the  Banii  faces  the 
north  ;  and  hence  is  well  bituated  for  receiving  the  fish  that 
roam  alo.ig  the  coast  in  search  of  fresh  water.  In  Lhis  ri- 
ver they  fisii  with  nets  18  score  yards  long,  and  are  conti- 
nually drawing,  night  and  day,  during  tlie  whole  season; 
two  sets  of  16  men  each  alternately  relieving  each  other. 
The  best  fishing  is  wiien  the  tide  is  coming  in.  Tnc  fa- 
mous salmon  leap,  or  fishery  on  the  Bann,  lets  for  Z,1000 
a-year.  The  main  stream  is  always  left  open  for  the  liee 
passage  of  the  fish  up  the  river;  but  on  the  12th  of  Au- 
gust the  fishery  ceases  here,  (.is  it  does  all  over  Irelainj,) 
and  all  the  other  weirs  are  opened.  At  this  leap,  tlie  sal- 
mon are  caught  in  a  trap  of  basket-work.  The  fishery  lor 
salmon  at  Ballyshaiinon,  on  the  river  Erne,  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  productive,  after  the  fisiieries  on  the  Bann:  the  rent 
is  about  LI  100.  There  is  also  a  productive  eel  fishery 
here. 

In  the  south  of  Ireland,  particularly  on  the  Blackwater, 
the  mode  ol  fishing  is  difl'erent  from  that  followed  in  the 
north  ;  and  is  thus  described  in  the  statistical  survey  of 
Kilkenny:  ''The  country  people  catch  salmon  with  a 
snap-net  suspended  between  two  cots,  which  are  small 
boats,  flat-bottomed,  narrow,  equal  at  both  ends,  and  go- 
verned by  paddles.  Two  men  aie  in  each  boat,  one  of 
whom  conducts  it ;  and  wlien  the  fishers  find  the  net  drawn, 
the  boats  are  closed  immediately."  At  almost  all  the  pla- 
ces where  salmon  are  taken,  the  fish  is  smoked  by  means 
of  turf  fires,  which  communicate  a  pleasant  llavoiir  to  it, 
and  render  the  Irish  salmon  a  valuable  commodity  in  ma- 
ny foreign  markets.  The  Carlingford  oysters  have  alrea- 
dy been  noticed  ;  the  demand  for  these  oysters  is  so  great 
in  Ireland,  that  none  are  left  for  exportation. 

The  commerce  of  Ireland  was  roost  unjustly  shackled 
till  the  year  1780  ;  and  even  then  was  not  placed  on  a  fair 
and  equitable  footing.  The  union,  however,  has  given  to 
this  branch  of  the  etnpire,  with  respect  to  commercial  pri- 
vileges, what  they  ought  always  to  have  had.  Ireland  im- 
ports from  Great  Britain,  iron,  hops,  shot,  pepper,  tea, 
pearl-ashes,  seeds,  tobacco,  spices,  indigo,  drugs,  colours, 
alum,  coals,  cotton  wool,  logwood,  silk,  calicoes,  earthen- 
ware, hardware,  beer,  sugar,  coffee  ;  cabinet  and  uphol- 
stery goods,  hats,  Sec.  :  and  exports  to  Great  Britain,  corn, 
hides,  horse  hair,  provisions,  butter,  whisky,  cattle,  flax- 
seed, yarn,  tallow,  Sec.  The  trade  between  France  and 
and  Ireland  is  considerable  ;  from  France  she  imports 
wines  particularly,  and  exports  to  France,  provisions,  li- 
nen, Sec.  Portugal  sends  her  wines,  partii  ularly  their 
port,  and  her  fruits,  &c.  and  receives  provisions,  butter, 
&c.  The  trade  witli  Spain  consists  nearly  of  the  same  ar- 
ticles. The  commerce  between  Ireland  and  the  north  of 
Europe  is  principally  carried  on  through  lingland.  With 
North  America  and  the  West  Indies,  the  trade  is  very  ox- 
tensive.  To  the  former,  Ireland  sends  her  linens  piiiici- 
pally,  and  occasionally  butter;  and  receives  from  it  fl  ix- 
seed,  &c.  To  the  W'est  Indies,  Ireland  sends  linens,  pro- 
visions, &c.  and  receives  sugars,  Sec. 

In  further  illustration  of  the  commerce  of  Ireland,  we 
shall  subjoin  the  two  following  sets  of  Tables.  The  first 
set  exhibiting  the  export,  in  different  years,  of  tiie  princi- 
pal produce  and  nianulactu.-es  of  this  country  ;  and  the  se- 
cond the  imports  and  exports  generally. 

I.  Linen  Cloth. — The  aniiuuiiy  average  quantity  of  linen 
cloth  exported  from  Iieland,  fioni  IToo  to  1750,  was  not 
4.000,000  yards;  from  1750  to  1756  11  796,361  yards  annu- 
ally ;  from  1757  to  1763,  14.5  11,973  ,  fi.ni  1764  to  1770, 
17.776,862;  from  1770  to  1777  20,252,239  ;  from  the  year 
1756  to  1773,  England  was  the  market  for  nearly  9-lOths 
of  the  whole  Irish  exportation. 


IRELAND. 


-Iccount  of  the  Quantity  of  Linen  Cloth  exfiorted  from  Ire- 
land, frijm  the  241/1  of  March  lliOO,t(i  the  5th  of  January 
1809,  inclusive. 


5th  January 


Years. 

Yards. 

Years  ending  25th  March     1 800 

35,676.908 

3-4lh  to  5th  January      .         1801 

25,141,516 

5th  January     ....         1802 

37,767,077 

....         1803 

35;491,131 

Years. 

18  .4 

1805 

1806 

1807 

1808 

1809 


461 


Yards. 
36,432.365 

42  988.621 

43  534.971 
39,049.727 
40,901,442 
43,904,382 


Official  Value  of  Linen  exfiorted/rom  Ireland,  from  1809  to  1815. 


1809. 
L. 
Linen,  plain  2,926,958  16 

coloured        6,151     1 

cambric     .... 

1810. 

L         s. 

2,470,790  12 

7,738  10 

340     0 

1811.          1           1812. 

L.       s.    d.'         L.         s.    d. 

2,456,464  14     8  2,092,856    6     8 

3,697  10     0        2,446  19     0 

218  10     0           354    0     0 

1813. 
L.         s.    d. 

2,385,844  14     8 

3,655     5     6 

222   15     0 

1814. 

L.        .,.    d 

2,599.625     8     0 

2,149  11     6 

11     5     0 

1815 

L.        s.    d. 

2,864,270  18     8 

165     6    0 

52    15    0 

Total       2,933,109  17 

2,478,869     2 

2,460,380  14    8 

2,095,657     5     8 

2,389,722  15    0 

2,601,786     4     6 

2,864,488  19     8 

The  plain  linen  exported  to  Great  Britain  generally 
amounts,  in  official  value,  to  upwards  of  two  millions.  For- 
merly the  United  States  took  off  the  next  largest  quantity 
— in  the  year  1811,  to  the  v.ilue  of  upwards  of /.  180,000, 
but  none  in  1814  or  1815.  The  export  to  the  West  Indies 
appears  to  be  increasing  ;  being,  in  1804,  ratiier  more  tlian 
i30,000,and  in  1815,  upwards  of  il00,000.  Spain,  since 
the  commencement  of  her  revolution,  has  talcen,  in  1809, 
upwards  of  i.1 20,000;  and  in  1815,  upwards  of  Z,90,000. 
The  exportation  of  coloured  linen,  as  appears  from  the 
Table,  is  decreasing.  In  1804  it  amounted  to  upwards  of 
JLiO,COO. 

The  follov.'ing  Table  gives  the  same  result  as  the  pre- 
ceding, only  continued  to  1816,  and  with  the  addition  of  the 
official  value  of  cotton  and  linen  mixed. 


Years  ending 

Jan.  5,  1811 

1812 

1813 

1814 

1815 


Linen  Plain. 


L         s. 

2,456,464  14 
2,092,856  6 
2,385,844  14 
2,599,625  8 
2,8:4,270  18 
1816  2,892,248  16 


Cotton  and  Linen 
mi\cd. 


X. 

87,679 
24,585 
49.070 
64,934 
31.352 
!  33,067 


Total  Value. 


L.  s.  d.\ 

2,544,144  3  10 

2,117,441  9  10 

2,434,914  16  8! 

2,664,559  19  31 

2,895,623  16  2! 

3,025,315  17  lOi 


11.  Butter.     Exported  from  Ireland,  on  an  average  of 
seven  years,  ei;ding  1770     .     .     .     201,510  cwts. 


Of  seven  years,  ending   1777      .     .     .  267.212 

Of  five  years,  ending  25lh   Mar.  1782  245,683 

Of  four  years,  ending  25th  Mar.  1789  307.591 

Of  seven  years,  ending  25th  Mar.  1796  299,294 

Of  seven  years,  ending  5th  Jan.  1803  298  737 

One  year,  ending  5th    January,   1804  334  251 


1804 


Real  value  of  the  butter  exported,  ending  5th  January, 
04,  /.1,704,680,2s. 


Butter  exfiorted  to 


Year  ending  Jan. 


5,  1814 

-  1815 

-  1815 

-  1817 


England. 

Cwis. 
335,76  I 
334.856 
316.2w9 
286,678 


Scotland. 

wts. 

6,071 

6,319 

21,169 

17,285 


3  CI 


Total. 
35  1,832 
351  675 
337,378 
303,964 


To  foreign  parts  butter  exported,   in  1814    109.682;  in 

1815,  80.479;  in  18  16,  90815  ;  in  1817,  87,154 must  of 

whicii  was  exported  to  Portugal,  generally  between  40  000 
and  50,000  cwts.  Tlie  West  Indies  took  off  the  !iext  larg- 
est quantity  ;  then  Spain,  Newfoundland,  and  the  Straights. 
The  expoi  ts  to  the  United  States  has  increased,  during  the 
above  period,  from  61,  to  3 154  cwts. 


III.  Accomii 

of  tin 

Quantity  of 

Corn  and  Grain  of  all  Sorts, 

Mt-al 

Flour 

and  R 

'cc,  exfiorted  from  Ireland. 

! 

Total  qu.intities  exported 

f 

Total  »alue 
SI  the 

1 

Years. 

Barley. 

Bailey 
Mial. 

Beans. 

Indian 
Corn 

Indian 
Meal. 

Malt. 

Oals. 

Oatmeal. 

Pease. 

Rye. 

Wheat. 

Wheat 
Flour. 

Corn  and 
Grain. 

Meal  ami 

Flour. 

Rice. 

average 
Market 
Price. 

Barrels. 

Cwts. 

Barrds. 

BarreU. 

Cwts. 

Barrels. 

BaiTfJs. 

Cwts 

Barrels. 

Barrels. 

Barrels. 

Cwts. 

Barrels. 

Csris. 

Cwts 

1792 

974 

16 

1743 

637,-77 

96,552 

5i 

92,788 

34.156 

732.835 

130,724 

256 

i493,649 

1793 

38,601 

0 

6712 

512,932 

24,427 

69 

46 

56,701 

4239 

595,061 

28,668 

416,969 

1794 

7,381 

1 

591 

644,504 

36,576 

12 

137 

31,231 

5411 

683.856 

41,988 

122 

460,619 

1795 

3 

2 

4517 

15  ,541 

37,503 

4 

1366 

157,065 

38,871 

468 

133.349 

1796 

1 

■ 

648,596:112,464 

24 

15 

2562 

648,636 

115,026 

15. 

505,725 

1797 

48,369 

46,31 

55-,7.;6l  79,535 

25 

67,526 

18,051 

£78.287 

97,586 

892 

462,284 

179.S 

48,963 

7 

5197 

594,972    93,14^ 

2 

40,325 

5602 

695,459 

9S757 

1116 

511.906 

■17^;9 

•J 

1335 

157,:;38 

27,066 

4K 

345 

261 

159,669 

27,527 

2457 

138,899 

I1800 

64'J 

1157 

1797 

27d9          8915] 

■1801 

1248 

2011 

1276 

0 

457 

202         2931 

4084 

•1802 

12,686 

4 

2747 

1960 

15,57t 

3175 

475,076 

188,189 

366 

391 

168,937 

91,759 

665,338    215,522 

140 

782,308 

1803 

32,867 

1634 

2349 

250 

20 

50 

391,102 

76,619 

1064 

1121 

102,037 

43,383 

.530.340    121.65.S 

'213 

562,179 

1804 

17,560 

4052 

372,780 

67,233 

2545 

600 

153,088 

21,593 

550.625!     88,826 

5j 

681,208 

1805 

30,140 

4670 

■>46,24l 

34,297 

3575 

532 

136.638 

22,774 

521.7991     57.071 

2931    699,9231 

1806 

18,408 

4 

3742 

5t 

461,700 

43.451 

4013 

477 

155,214 

37,350;     641.6101     80,805,     '^-^2     814,698 

1807, 

68,785 

8 

5ul0 

724,347 

46.772 

1512 

703 

71,475 

7021      871,832     53,8011    Jt20     863,405 

1808- 

60,295 

12 

4562 

200 

935.850 

72,088 

175 

1030 

79,509 

mm,  1,081.621      80,160.  -  106  1,252,468 

1809    46,480 

1007 

3837 

1,285,028 

90.610 

211 

846 

141,695 

18,603  1,478,097    110,220   5S90  1,616,338 

1810    76,882 

363 

4375 

756.254 

57,299 

272 

65 

194,621 

91,469  1,032.469    149,131    3548  1,429.725 

1811  178,680 

10.066 

565,581 

42,114 

81 

822 

364,752 

125,984  1,119,982    163,098    2087  1,717.599 

1812  225.002 

7801 

100 

824,88,3 

45.818 

109 

480 

339,094 

127,52611,397,469    173,344     594  2,938,180 

462 
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.In  JccounI  of  the  Quantity  cf  Corn  and  Grain  of  all  Sorts, 
Meal.  Flour,  and  Hice,  extiurtcd  from  Ireland,  from  the 
5th  day  of  January  1813,  to  the  5th  day  of  January  1814-. 


f 

Tutal  Exjiorl. 

Kcal    Value. 

Darii'li. 

fnarley 

339,416 

i.407,299    4    0 

Hiaiis 

r,296 

10,94-t    0    0 

Mult 

50 

85     0     0 

.Mi'sliii 

139 

191     2     6 

Corn. 

1  Outs 

1,253,806 

1,191,115  14    0 

l'e..sc 

1,594 

2,391     0     0 

H\c 

702 

965    5    0 

.Wiieat 

327,763 

Cwl. 

786,631     4    0 

rFloiir 

267,891 

401,836  10    0 

lirout 

1 

18    0 

Meal. 

"S  Oat 

ll>8,546 

1j8,546    0    0 

LWheat 

i 

3     4    0 

Hice 

131 
Total  value 

275     J     0 

i.2,91.,284    3     6 

IV.  S/iirits.     The  quantity   exported  on  an   average  of 
seven  years,  ending 


25lli  March  1796,  was 
Do.  5lh  Januaiy  1803, 
Year  ending  1804,       . 


Gn  lions. 

10.284 

200,426 


Number  of  gallons  of  Irish  spirits  exported  frotn  the 
several  ports  of  Ireland,  viz.  IJ.iltiinore,  Bi-llast,  Cork, 
Drogheda,  Dublin,  Galway,  L  nri'  rick,  Nc\vry,Ross,  Siigo, 
Waterford,  for  the  years  ending 


10th  October,  1802, 
Do.  1803, 
Do.  1804, 
Do.  18^>5, 
Do.  18iJ6, 


950,180 
990  898 
917.476 
1,121.968 
550,44! 


V.  Beef  arid  Pork. — Beef  exported  from  Ireland,  on  an 
average  of  five  years,  ending 


25th  March  1782, 

1790,     . 
1795, 

Eight  years  ending 
25lh  March  1796,     . 
5lh  Jan.  1803, 

1804,     . 

Pork   exported  from 
j-cars,  ending 


Varreb. 

Bullocks  and  Cow? 

172,690 

:.;993 

138,016 

Not  known 

128,598 

Do. 

123,877  17,258 

.      112,059  25.494 

79,347  28,522 

Ireland,  on  an  average  of  seven 


Pork  Barrels 

Bacon  Flitvhet. 

Hams.  Cwt.                Rogj- 

1770        .        .      41,649 

7861 

ISul  men-              222 

1777       .       .      55  240 

19,125 

tioned.               624 

Of  five  years,  ending 

25th  March, 

1782       .       .     87,08  5 

5983 

317                280 

Ol  seven  years. 

17  92       .       .     94  079 

41,418 

945    Not  given. 

1796        .        .    114,844 

70,144 

Not  mentioned. 

1803  Jan.  5.    117.676 

90,772 

Do. 

1804       .       .    119,049 

114,382 

3955            12,976 

Tobacco  imported, 

year  ending 

lbs. 

5lh  Jan. 

1815, 

1,568,030 

Tea 

. 

3,387,012 

East  Indies.          West  Indies.                Refined. 

Cw 

s.                               Cwts.                                   Cwif. 

Sugar                    1288                  33v. 

,414                   27,217 

Cotton  goods  expor 

ted, 

1811.                1812. 

1813. 

1814.                1815. 

i-.93  482        Z. 23,640 

i  67,271 

i.79,436       2,. 40,794 

Cotton  Wool. 

Imported. 

Exported. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

1810     .     .     . 

.     49  786 

11,454 

1811      .     .      . 

.      53,133 

16,148 

1812      .     .      . 

.     47,122 

4,709 

1813      .      .      . 

.     26.109 

6,891 

1814     .      .     . 

.     30.162 

16,285 

1815      .     .      . 

.     20,551 

12,455 

Wine  imported  : 


1809. 

1810. 

1811. 

1812. 

1813. 

T.nj. 

Hints. 

Gals. 

Tuns.    Hhils. 

Gals. 

Tuns,    Hhils.  Gals. 

Tuns.    Hhdi. 

Gals. 

Tuns.    Hhds. 

Gals. 

French     .     . 

.      .         7j8 

2 

35 

.>04     3 

42 

242      2        0 

881       I 

0 

375      0 

0 

Madeira  .     . 

.      .        266 

3 

17 

ISO     3 

49 

96      1        7 

92      3 

21 

138     0 

28 

Port          .     . 

.      .     3108 

2 

49 

3895     0 

56 

798      3     56 

1826      3 

56 

2591      2 

28 

Rlicnish   .     . 

.      .            9 

0 

14 

3      1 

0 

5      1      35 

1      1 

7 

3     3 

42 

Spanish    .      . 

.      .     2509 

3 

21 

1392      1 

49 

1008      0     28 

3038      2 

56 

1850      1 

35 

Import  of  the  Materials  of  Manufacture,  on  an  average  of  Three  Years,  ending  5th  January. 


t 

1777. 

1783. 

1793. 

1800. 

1811. 

1815. 

1     Ashes,  Cwt.     .     .     . 

72,996 

81,027 

133  721 

1  10,599 

146  216 

87.652 

;     Bark,  barrels  .     .     . 

184,711 

75,438 

137  097 

117.049 

124,339 

131 256 

1      Hops,  cwt.        .     .     . 

14,876 

19,03  2 

15. 285 

15:578 

26,938 

21,005 

'     Spanish  wool,  cwt.     . 

301 

684 

391 

407 

254 

221 

1     Other  wool       .     .     . 

none. 

none. 

17 

X 

6550 

9405 

Cotton  wool,  cwt. 
Worsted  yarn,  lbs.     . 

3830 

3236 

15,128 

11,216 

41,846 

13,730 

8.i7 

841 

186u 

1800 

465,057 

1,278,348 

Colton  yarn,  lbs.  .     . 

8883 

5405 

276302 

558,396 

97203(5 

1,392  645 

•     Salt,  foreign,  bushels 

351  208 

397,224 

235,770 

196  069 

552,183 

240,000 

;               white,  bush. 

369.832 

532,781 

269.008 

299.183 

281.733 

234  603 

1              rock,  tons     .     . 

15  429 

1  6  404 

19,062 

14.067 

25,938 

28,273 

1     Iron,  cwt 

152,978 

174,815 

224,3J6 

207,382 

289.037 

391,055 

IRELAND. 

Imfiort  of  the  Materials  of  Manufacture,  on  an  average  of  Three  Years. — Continued. 

.Articles  for  General  Use. 
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1777. 

1783. 

1793. 

1800. 

1811. 

1815. 

Sugar,  loaf,  cwl. 

10,80u 

12,088 

6,224 

8  393 

24.905 

28.368 

raw,  cwt. 

212  620 

140.662 

184,406 

217,122 

330.299 

545,925 

Brandy,  gallons 

413.278 

352,89  1 

140.003 

9,310 

69,35  1 

10,449 

Geneva,  gallons 

137,129 

75,587 

83,888 

2,358 

58579 

5,650 

Rum,  gallons        .     . 

1,594.716 

290,465 

682  277 

185.102 

792.770 

384,989 

Tea,  lbs 

808.748 

1. 703. 855 

1,858.791 

2,773,070 

3  340.334 

3,552.879 

Tobacco,  lbs.   .     .     . 

4,409,761 

4,261,639 

2,935,559 

7,386,182 

8,364.147 

1,998,034 

Wine,  tons       .     .     . 

5.106 

4,223 

5,897 

6,232 

5,644 

3,431 

Coals,  tons       .     .     . 

330.753 

227,557 

354,395 

36i.613 

516.573 

614,232 

Blankets,  No.     "J 

- 

- 

- 

14  455 

73,826 

29.701 

Carpeting,  yds.  t 

Not  disiinguishcd  tj 

11  1794. 

57  610 

187,998 

182.268 

Watches,  value  J 

- 

- 

L.  3.181 

L.  30.838 

L.  27,417 

New  drapery,  yds.    . 

624,638 

466,985 

463  510 

728.786 

1.346,593 

1  364.449 

Old       do. 

317,641 

353.759 

792  854 

1,446,631 

1.578,(20 

2,279,379 

Haberdashery,  value 

L.  10,508 

L.  14  618 

L   26  958 

L.  21.485 

L.  118.087 

L.  153,215 

Hats,  number 

1337 

2  wl2 

6,703 

17,732 

89.899 

106,109 

Cotton  Stockings,  pairs 

13948 

2').540 

246  780 

302,666 

443.704 

460  243 

Hardware,  value 

L.  45.238 

L.  58,821 

L   88  781 

L  71. 438 

L.  238  925 

L.  325  315 

Official  Value  of  Imfiorts. 


Official  Value  of  Exfiorts. 


Avi  rage  of  three 
vea:s  t'i"li''g 
■25lh  March. 

From  Great 
Britain. 

British 
Colonies. 

All  otiier 
Countries. 

Total. 

L. 

L. 

L. 

L. 

1777 

1 .949  120 

,61.058 

65  1,820 

2,762,298 

1783 

2  334  900 

76  184 

631,938 

3.043,02' 

1793 

2.75  5.9  69 

242  995 

l,16.y.02o 

4  154  985 

1800 

3  727  859 

146,069 

783,885 

4.657784 

5th  of  Jan. 

1811 

5  464,951 

658.071 

932  192 

7,055  2  14 

1815 

6  930.370 

586  927 

652,523 

8,170,820 

25lb 
March 


Ti)  Grrat 
Britain. 


1777  ;2,494,455 

1783  2,300,561 

1793  4,039,581 

1800  13,778,520 
5th  Jan. I 

1811  5,159,884 

1815  5,731,119 


To  British 
Colonies. 


L. 

287,628 
315,798 
371,145 
265,629 

304,954 
443,781 


Other 
Countries. 


L. 

401,889 
460,976 
715,259 
306,491 

458,557 
913,856 


■     Total 

Total  Irish     Foreign 

produce.        gootis. 


L. 

3,153,181 
3,054,680 
5,u6u,u40 
4,225,254.  125,386J4;35o;640; 


L. 

30,791 
22,766 


General 
Total. 

L.        i 

3,183,992 

3,077,446 

65,944|5,125,984. 


5,525,606'  397,507 
6,614,646;  474,110 


I 

5,923,113 
7,088,756^ 


The  real  value  of  exports,  on  an  average  of  three  yt-ars 
to  5lh  .January  181 1,  was         .  .  .         i. II. 607610 

Do.  to  5th  January  1815  .  .         .  14,073,206 

Official  Value  of  Irish  Produce  and  Manufactures,  exfiortedfrom  Ireland,  distinguishing  the  Princi/ial  Articles. 


Y 

ears  ending  5th  Januaiv. 

Species  of  Exports. 

181 

5. 

1816. 

1817. 

Z. 

,s. 

d. 

L         s. 

d 

L.        s. 

d. 

Aquavitae            ..... 

141,305 

14 

0 

87,r83   17 

0 

29,440     4 

0 

Bacon              ..... 

351,841 

10 

0 

354,523    10 

0 

341,502     0 

0 

Beef 

193,392 

10 

0 

142,222    10 

0 

105,602     0 

0 

Bread              .->... 

25,468 

4 

0 

5,827      4 

0 

8,133     8 

0 

Bullocks  and  cows     .... 

105,012 

0 

0 

203,645     0 

0 

190,890     0 

0 

Butter             

9  18,327 

5 

0 

909,9  10     2 

6 

831,125    15 

0 

Candles                

18.502 

0 

0 

22,412     0 

0 

31,060     0 

8 

Copper  ore             .... 

1,679 

6 

8 

3,300     0 

0 

2,841    13 

4 

Bailey 

59.193 

12 

0 

85,590   12 

0 

112,161      0 

0 

Oats 

374,1  IS 

7 

6 

35t.,907     0 

0 

415,023     7 

6 

Wheat 

474.284 

14 

0 

457.38  1      7 

0 

265,975    13 

0 

Drapery,  new          .... 

1.049 

7 

6 

1.216    12 

6 

292    15 

0 

,      .,     ,             r,1f1 

397 
16,197 

10 
15 

0 

0 

3,795     7 
16.!.S4     0 

Q 

1,182     0 

0 

Feathers 

0 

18,488      5 

0 

Herrings            ..... 

2,129 

0 

0 

1,10     0 

0 

915      0 

0 

Flax 

24,372 

12 

6 

29,945      5 

0 

33,515    IS 

0 

Glass 

8.721 

4 

10 

28,650     0 

11 

22,333      8 

4 

Hides              

Carry  over 

28.174 

13 

4 

33,03)    13 

4 

69,0  10    13 

4 

2  754.167 

6 

4 

2,737  733      1 

9 

2,679  738    18 

2 

464 
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Official  Value  of  Irish  Produce  and  Manufactures,  rxfiortedfrom  Ireland,  diifingnjshin,^  the  Princifial  Articles. 

Continued. 


Y 

ears  ending  5th  January 

Species  of  Exports. 

1815. 

1816. 

1817. 

L 

£. 

d 

L        s. 

d 

L 

s 

d. 

Bioujjin  over 

2  754  167 

6 

4 

2.737  733      1 

9 

2  679  738 

18 

2 

Hogs 

HoKs'laid 

K.lp           ...... 

Linen  and  cotton,  mixed  manufacture 

45,392 

0 

0 

127,577      0 

0 

83,629 

0 

0 

29,233 

10 

0 

32,169      0 

0 

32,893 

Id 

0 

3.720 

0 

0 

4,521      0 

0 

2.677 

10 

0 

31,187 

11 

6 

132,490      9 

10 

»54 

10 

0 

Lihen,  plain              .          .         •         • 

a,8  64,u.'70 

18 

8 

2,892,248    16 

0 

3,041,190 

5 

4 

coloured           .         .          .          • 

165 

6 

0 

576    12 

0 

7,574 

8 

0 

Flour               .          .         .          .         • 

254,656 

16 

0 

li)9.299    17 

4 

87,168 

13 

4 

Oatmeal               .         .         .          .         ■ 

13,610 

8 

0 

13  45i)    18 

0 

11,8  i3 

2 

0 

Pork       ...... 

247.584 

0 

0 

232,078    10 

0 

155,377 

10 

0 

Ripe  seed 

Slitcp,  alive             .... 

5,833 

15 

0 

4,896     2 

6 

2.507 

7 

6 

1  1,721 

0 

0 

26  578     0 

0 

34,483 

0 

0 

Soap           ...■•• 

26,944 

15 

0 

23,9  15    10 

0 

19,>46 

5 

0 

Skins,  calf      .          .          •          ■          • 

10.343 

13 

4 

15,852    IS 

4 

19,455 

6 

8 

Tallow        ....■• 

678 

0 

0 

772     0 

0 

342 

0 

0 

Tongues         ..... 

3.610 

0 

0 

3,183      2 

6 

1.886 

5 

0 

Wool 

21,5*8 

2 

0 

73,172    IS 

6 

22,640 

2 

0 

Yarn,  linen     ..... 

68,172 

0 

0 

71,6u4     0 

0 

8  3,112 

0 

0 

worsted    ..... 

4,518 

0 

0 

19    10 

0 

7,2  lO 

10 

0 

Other  mcrcliandizc 
Total 

190,746 

17 

6 

241.573      3 

5 

363,048 

2 

10 

6,597.683 

19 

4 

6,943,667      7 

'3 

6  654,938 

5 

10 

Official  Value  of  Foreign  and  Colonial  Merchandize,  exfiorledfrom  Ireland,  distinguishing  the 

Princi/ial  Articles. 


Years 

ending  5tii  of  J 

inuary. 

Species  ol  Exports. 

1815 

d. 

1816. 

d 

1817.           1 

L. 

s. 

L.       s- 

L. 

s.     d. 

Ashes,  Barilla,  &c 

7.562 

5 

0 

1,082    10 

0 

2  433 

15      0 

Coffee 

182. 840 

0 

0 

67,240     0 

9 

26  420 

0      (/ 

C  )ttons 

502 

2 

6 

1,971     13 

6 

2.833 

14    11 

Drapery,  new 

410 

10 

0 

2.136    15 

(J 

1.566 

5      0 

—  .  old 

18  995 

4 

0 

71  206   16 

0 

38,720 

10      0 

Drugs 

2  342 

5 

6 

2  755    19 

lo 

1,511 

16     3 

Logwood 

22.671 

0 

0 

12,919    10 

0 

1  550 

5     0 

Earthenware 

850 

8 

10 

784      2 

10 

2,214 

16      5 

Herrings 

5,835 

0 

(■ 

4  225      0 

0 

1,161 

0     0 

Fiax-seed 

7  560 

0 

tJ 

6.7u5      0 

0 

21.432 

0        '! 

Sugar 

24,303 

10 

0 

1,755      0 

0 

3  656 

5      0 

Hides 

21,197 

6 

8 

1,138    13 

4 

133 

6      8 

Spirits,  foreign 

23  911 

7 

0 

8,830      1 

0 

7.112 

8      6 

1  -low 

843 

0 

0 

1,033    10 

0 

663 

0      0 

Tobacco 

29,083 

14 

0 

8,692    14 

0 

24  922 

1      4 

Wine 

82  834 

3 

4 

30526    18 

10 

33.428 

1      1 

Wool,  cotton 

49,820 

0 

0 

1 6  408      0 

0 

8.264 

0      0 

Other  merchandize 

99,661 

16 

5 

o 

93.805    13 

5 

69  843 

17     9 

Total 

1  581,332 

13 

333,217    17 

9 

247  856 

12    11 

nnd?£heTof  mhSSS.*^'  '**"'  "^  ''^^^'  ^"'  "^^  >'"  '"^'"^  ''^  ''*"""^'  "''''  ''™°""^*^  '"  L.X2%,ZZi,  19,.  and  place, 
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Species  of  Imports. 


Ashes,  Barilla,  S(c. 

Bark 

BUnkets 

Carpets  and  carpeting 

Coals 

Cottons 

Drapery,  old 

— ^— —  new 


Eaiihtiiware 
Hi.-nings 
F'  x-seed      . 

,  undressed 


Sucjar,  ioat 
muscovado 


lea 

Hauerdasheiy 

Hals 

Hemp,  undressed 

Hides 

Hops 

Cotton  stockings 

Iron,  unwiought 

Iron  and  Hardware 

Salt 

Silk,  organzine 

Spirits,  loreign 

Tallow 

ToDacco 

Watches,  and  watch  movements 

Deals 

Staves 

limber 

Wool,  cotton 

Yarn,  cotton,  and  cotton  twist 

O  ii<  r  nierchandizi; 


Years  ending  5t!i  ot  January, 
1815.  1816.  1  1817. 


To  al 


L. 

74,208 
4  i- 1 40 
13. 510 
14  325 
472.993 
139,1  15 
.399,563 
122.065 
88  59j 
63563 
1.J9  722 
4,966 
156 /86 
746  329 
344  874 
143.919 
72,006 
23,71)8 
84  368 
102,725 
50,301 
238.209 
296  383 
42.823 
50  :,62 
43  433 
42.247 
39  200 
30.035 
29  434 
5,600 
49  824, 
82  204 
"I  315 
I  856.161 


s. 

15 

12 

10 

17 

10 

14 
4 

17 
2 
0 

0 
10 

0 
10 

0 
18 
15 
14 

0 

0 

3 
12 

7 
13 
10 
15 
10 
15 

1 

I 

0 

10 

0 

18 

2 


d. 

u 
0 
0 
0 

(J 
7 
0 
6 
10 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
5 
2 
0 
6 
0 
0 
2 
8 
0 
0 
0 
6 
8 


7  2  45U43   2  1 


L 

113.631 

39  7i2 

6,359 

7  759 

524.214 

137  057 

745,432 

92  381 

67  246 

67  667 

156,45.'? 

432 

175,164 

59  ',098 

352  182 

111,373 

45  399 

19.8i6 

66  384 
85,5  55 
48  538 

204  984 
233  246 

53935 
43  679 
30  070 

67  930 

205  65  ) 
14,494 
43,306 

9  196 

96  679 

97  48  4 
40  941 

385  703 


16     0; 
15     01 


I 

0 

oi 
0 
0 
0 
0 

11 

0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
4 
6 
4 


0  0 

10  0 
2  6 

12  3 

11  10 
5  O 
0  0 
0  0 
4 

16 


6  1116,877    12      5 


L 

155,491 
35  8«0 
3  367 
5  496 
497.  J32 
90  808 
537,122 
68.277 
56  566 
60.161 
218  565 
785 
137  868 
58  '  88; 
3)6  5ij3 
79  954 
27  326 
7.287 
49  334 
64,220 
33.947 
1    4,146 
173,684 
4),  49 
40  085 
7.480 
22  480 
126,3  )2 
8  511 
19,653 
13  721 
89.100 
7  '  899 
4    759 
,132017 


a.  (I 

17  6 
12 
0 

10  0 

10  0 


16 
12 

2 
14 

0 

0 
15 

0 

5 


2 
7 
6 
10 
12 
0 
1 
1 


5  084  890    13 


16  Oi 

16  0, 

5  oi 

6  6| 
13  4 

O  0 


17 

8 

4 

4 
16 

6     6 
10     0 


Imfiorts  into,  and  Exfiortafrom,  Ireland,  fi.r  three  Years, 
endi  g  5th  January,  1817. 


Ships  which  entered  inwards. 


Official  Value  of 
Imports. 


Year  ending  L.        s      d. 

5th  Jan.  1815  !7,245,043     2  llj 

I   16 '6,106,877  12     5^ 

181715,084,890  13    2^ 


Official  Value  of 


Irish  Produce  ami 
Manufactures 
expoited. 


Foreign  and  Colo- 
nial Merchandize 
exported. 


L.  s.  d.          L.        s.     d. 

6,558,1(J3  19  4^581,332  13     o\ 

6,742,905  5  2   333,217  17     9i 

6,455,943  5  2    247,856  12  \\\ 


Average  of  three  years 

Ships. 

Tons. 

-Men 

ending 5tli  Jan.  I805 

7843 

61  .,955 

44,140 

1811 

8983 

817  678 

47.681 

1815 

10,606 

955,331 

55,994 

The  real  value  of  Iiish  produce  and  manufactures  ex- 
potted  in  the  year  ending  51  h  January,  1817.  computed  at 
the  average  prices  current,  amounted  to  i-9,1  1 1,766  6s.  9  Jd. 

Tlie  registered  shipping  of  the  several  ports  uf  Iielaiid, 
viz.  Dublin,  Cork,  Youghall,  B>lfast.  Ni  wiy,  Wexford, 
Walerford,  Kiusale,  Limerick,  Baltimore,  Larne,  Stiang- 
ford,  Droghc<ia,  Donagliadec,  Ross,  Wicklow.  Londonder- 
ry, Dundaik,  Gahvay,  Coleraine,  Killeh-  gs.  Siigo,  Tralee, 
N'  wp'dt,  Ballyraiii,  was  1003  vessels  54,262  tons,  and 
5057    !i 'D,  on  the  SOth  of  September,  1800. 

Vol.  XI.    Part  U. 


Number  of  vessels  belonging  to  the  ports  of  Ireland,  on  an 

average  of  three  years.  Ships.  Tons.  Men. 

ending  SOth  Sept.    1790  1-76  64  457  6335 

1800  1009  5:  358  4937 

18  10  1116  59.5H4  5430 

1815  1146  59,699  5512 

And  the  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  built  and  register- 
ed in  Ireland,  on  an  average  of 
three  years,  ending  5th  Jan.     1790 

1801 
1811 
1815 
3  N 


ships. 

Tons. 

63 

-531 

2.> 

1285 

28 

1-403 

45 

1992 

466 
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Account  of  ilie  number  of  vessels,  wiili  llic  amount  of 
llicir  toniiuj^i;,  llial  wcrcbuill  and  rc^jislcicd  in  the  scvt-id) 
ports  of  Ireland,  in  the  lliice  years  ending  5lh  January, 
1817,  distinguishing  cacli  year. 


Year  ending  5lli  January,  1815 
1816 
1817 


Vessels.  Tonnage. 

46  1973 

36  1922 

41  1985 


Account  of  the  number  of  vessels,  wilii  the  amotrnt  of 
their  tonnage,  and  the  number  of  men  and  boys  usually  em- 
ployed in  navigating  the  same,  which  belonged  to  the  se- 
veral ports  of  Ireland,  on  the  30ih  of  Sept.  1816. 


Vessels. 
1178 


Tons. 

63,229 


Men  and  Boys. 
5681 


Vessels  entered  inwards,  and  cleared  outwards,  in  tlic 
three  ye.irs  ending  5tli  January,  1817. 


Inisu. 

Ships.     Tom. 


1815  2U66 

1816  2314 


Men. 


142,690    9282 
157,28310,173 


18172016'153,637|    9377 


I.VWAIIUS. 

HllITISH. 
ships.      Tons.        Men. 


7800 
7984 
7864 


707,232 
693,107 
690,165 


FOHEIGS. 

ships,  j    Tons.    Men. 


1815;  1937  139,302 
1816:2187, 153,354 
1817|l93l'l39,827 


9118 

9917 

9058 


Ol'TWARBS. 

8690|693,422 
7782684,179 
;720ol641,J05 


40,379 
39,921 
39,696 


40,130 
39,259 
36,480 


296  54,755 
501  92.474 
323|  68,674 


2990 
5037 
3441 


274 
514 
350 


50,7081261 

98,1155007 
75,5.16  3633 


The  revenue  of  Ireland  is  principally  derived  from  cus- 
toms, excise,  stamps,  and  post-office  duties;  and  also  from 
taxes  on  hearths,  windows,  houses,  carriages,  servants, 
horses,  Ecc. 

The  following  Table  exhibits  a  view  of  the  produce  of 
the  three  last  taxes,  from  1811  to  1814. 

An  Account  tf  the  ^Tet  Produce  of  the  several  Taxes  ufion 
Hearths,  Windo-.os,  Houses.  Carriages,  Servants,  Horses, 
Dogs,  and  Coachmakers,  in  Ireland,  in  the  several  Years 
0/I8IO,  1811,  1812  and  1813. 


Year  ending  5th  January,  1811 
1812 
1813 
1814 

Total 


2.435  806  7  5  J 

435,116  12  Oi 

427  946  1  lOi 

449  287  9  IJ 

1,748. 156  10  7A 


And  the  following  Table  exhibits  a  vicv/  of  the  net  pro- 
Juce  of  the  customs,  excise,  Sec.  for  the  last  three  years. 


1815 
1S16 
181. 


Customs. 


1.880,968 
•2,(106  326 
1  437,902 


Excise. 


2,81(1589 
3.083  662 
2, 480  098 


Stamps     PostaG-c. .  .  ,  '  ''*' 

°     Irish  currency 


699  375 
546  315 
544,315 


89000  5  479,932 
795M0  5.715,803 
78.000       4,540,315 


January,  1817:  and  of  the  public  funded  debt  of  Ireland 
On  the  5lii  Jainiaiy,  1817,  the  treasury  of  Ireland  was  con- 
solitlalcd  with  that  of  Great  Britain. 


I'ermancnt  Revenue. 

ExpeiKlilui-i., 

Gross  Produce. 

Net  payment. 

1793 

JL1,514,2S8 

1791 

L\  805  964 

L\      84  684 

1800 

7  201,231 

1800 

3,445,718 

2, 805. 536 

1805 

8,043,764 

1806 

4.193.915 

3,364,137 

1810 

9,348,476 

1815 

6,937  ..58 

5,525,699 

1815 

13,326,433 

Gross  receipt,  within  the  year  ending  5tli  January,  1817. 
of  the  ordinary  revenue  of  Ireland,  2-6,136,010  :  of  which 
the  customs  produced  Z2  082,043,  at  a  late  lor  colk-ttion 
ol  2-20  9s  4d.  per  cent.;  iii(-  excise  produced  2,3,208;9,U. 
at  a  rate  for  collection  of  2-12  85.  2d.  per  cent.  ;  the  stamps 
produced  2-611,709,  at  a  rate  of  JL9  3s.  UJd.  per  cent.; 
and  the  posi-ofhces  produced  2,222,747,  at  a  rate  ot 
Z59  19s.  1  Id.  per  cent. 

The  principal  custom  duties  were,  sugar,  Z41 1,241; 
tea,  2443,600  ;  and  tobacco,  2-256,321.  Tnc  principal  ex- 
excisc  duties  were,  strong  waters,  Zl, 123, 617;  malt, 
Z389,792  ;  tobacco,  i556,731  ;  licences,  2.234,077;  and 
window  duty  2-485.293.  The  hearth-money  was  258.828  : 
carriage  duty  2,98,460  ;  servantb'  duty  254,999  ;  and  horse 
duty  2-99,255. 


Exfienditure  of  Ireland  for  the  year  ending  5th  of 
JaJiuary  1817. 


Interest  of  debt 
Cliarge  of  management 
Reduction  of  the  national  debt 
Interest  on  exchequer  bills 
Issues  for  the  separate  service  of 

Ireland  .... 

Do.  for  local  purposes 
Civil  list,  pensions,  &c. 
Payments  in  anticipation  of  exche 

cjuer  receipts 
Ordnance  .... 

Army         ..... 
Miscellaneous  services 
Vole  of  credit,  arrear  of  1815 

Total 


L4.399,460  14  2| 

30.305  5  8 

2,434,427  13  i^ 

126,500  0  0 


3,836869 

16 

H 

43  6'JO 

12 

2i 

584  066 

15 

Si 

35,523 

15 

7i 

1 40,000 

O 

0 

2,368827 

15 

H 

592,626 

8 

6i 

20,261 

9 

H 

^14,6j2,560 

6 

4i 

I 


Public  Funded  Debt. 


The  next  T.ibies  exhibit  a  view  of  the  revenue  and  ex- 
penditure for  several  years;   also  for  the  year  ending  5th 


1792 

1798 

1800 

180 

1810 

181 


Total  Capital. 


Ll,718  240 
10  12.-i,906 
24.2"7,290 
53  296,356 
81  5lo  856 

127,865,067 


Redeemed 
Capital. 


L80,025 

636  789 

3,762,904 

10,579,315 

22,455,454 


-Unredeemed 
Capital. 


2,10  048,881 

23  57'>,5o() 

49,533.452 

70.931  j41 

l!  5,409,61  J 


Proportion 
ofSinking 
1  und  to 
Un't'decm. 
ed  Debt. 

1.85th 

18,. 

1  72. 

1  58i 

1.00,    1 
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CHAP.  V. 

Pofitdalion  of  Ireland — Mode  of  Life  and  State  of  the  Pea- 
saniry — Kccleiiiastical  State — Education — Go-v eminent 
—Language — Antiquities. 

That  Ireland  has  increased  rapidly  in  population  wiihin 
the  lasi  h;ilf  century  ;  and  that  at  present,  considerii)};  tiic 
large  poitioii  ot  iis  surface,  which  is  occupied  by  bogs, 
loi^ghs,  Sec.  its  populalion  isdunse,  conip^red  with  that  of 
mosi  other  countries  of  Europe,  are  circumstances,  the 
truth  of  which  is  generally  achnitted.  But,  as  no  enumera- 
ti'.n  has  ncentjy  been  made  of  the  acui-il  number  of  peo- 
ple, we  must  rcbt  content  with  the  autliorily,  or  rather  the 
opinion,  of  those  who  have  taken  the  most  cure,  and  pos- 
sessed the  best  opportunities,  to  ascertain  it.  According 
to  tneni,  the  population  of  Ireland  nearly  amounts  to,  if  it 
does  not  really  excceti,  five  millions.  The  first  computa- 
tion respecting  the  numl>er  of  tlie  inhabitants  of  Ireland 
Wiis  made  in  the  year  1695,  by  Cai)tain  Smith.  Accoixiing 
to  him,lhLy  were  1  034, lu2.  In  the  year  1731.  mere  was 
a  return  to  parliamen  nl  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  each 
parish,  and  from  tnis  it  appears,  that  in  that  year  they 
amoimted  to  2.010  221.  Since  thai,  there  has  been  no  of- 
ficial return  of  the  p(jpulation  ;  but  there  have  been  returns 
of  the  number  of  houses  ;  and  supposing  six  to  each  house, 
(which  seems  to  be  the  average  in  Iielaiui.)  there  would  be 
in  tlie  yeai  1754.  2,372,634  inliabilanis  ;  in  1767,  2,544,276, 
in  the  year  I77r,  2  690,jS6  ;  in  the  year  1785.  2,845. '32; 
in  the  year  1788,  3  yoo,00U;  and  in  the  year  17J1-4  206,612 
inliabitants.  If,  llierelore,  it  be  a  fact,  that  there  are  on  an 
average  six  persons  to  a  house  in  Ireland,  and  iftb.e  popu- 
lation since  1791  has  incieased  even  in  rather  a  sm.iller  ra- 
tio than  it  did  in  the  years  previous  to  that  period,  we  may 
fairly  estimate  the  present  population  at  five  millions. 

From  the  returns  of  houses  in  1791,  it  appears,  that  there 
\veie  at  that  time, 

Houses  inhabited  by  paupers,  .  .  .  112.556 
Houses  having  one  hearth,   and  not  inhabited 

bypaupeis,           ......  515345 

Hcnises  having  two  hearths,              .          .         ,  33.785 

Houses  having  three  hearths,  .  .  .  10,216 
Houses  having  more  than  three,  but  less  than 

nine  hearths, 23  299 

Houses  having  from  11  to  144  healths,            .  5,900 


Total 


701,102 


Hence  it  will  appear,  that  a  very  large  portion  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Ireland  are  very  poor.  Those  employed  in 
the  linen  manufactuie  of  Ulster  are  comparatively  com- 
fortable ;  but  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  especial]*  the 
labourers  in  husbandry,  and  even  the  very  small  faMfrs, 
are  sunk  in  igiioraiice  and  poverty.  The  peasantry  arc 
misi-rably  ill-lodged.  Four  mud  wall?,  with  one  entrance, 
and  frequently  without  either  window  or  chimney,  consti- 
tute an  Iiish  hovel.  The  rent  of  these  cabins  is  from  one 
to  two  guineas  a-year.  To  each  cabin,  there  is  commoidy 
annexed  about  one  arie  of  ground,  which  is  cropped  with 
potatoes,  oats,  and  flax.  There  arc  numbers  of  the  peasants 
who  have  not  a  bedstead,  nor  even  a  truckle  bed-frame. 
They  sleep  on  a  bundle  of  straw  or  heath  laid  on  the  clay 
floor;  sheets  arc  scarcely  known  ;  and  their  blankets  are 
scanty  and  tattered.  The  rain  not  unfrequently  descends 
through  the  thatch  on  their  beds.  Amongst  their  peculi- 
arities of  dress  ii  their  long  coat  ;  it  is  made  of  wool,  and 
generally  of  a  grey  colour.  Their  food  is  almost  entirely 
potatoes  and   milk;  and  their   fuel  turf.     They  are  indis- 


posed to  labour ;  and  in  their  habits  far  from  clean.  The 
wages  of  the  agricultural  labourers  is  not  only  very  low, 
generally  less  tnan  Is.  a-day,but  it  is  not  unfrequently 
paid,  partly  at  le.-.st,  in  kind,  and  not  very  regularly.  The 
wages  ot  the  manufacturing  labourers  are,  in  general,  much 
higher.  The  children  of  the  lower  classes  are  seldom 
employed  ;  but  are  suffered  to  go  about  dirty,  idle,  and 
neatly  naked.  Notwithstanding  these  disadvantages,  which 
result  from  political  causes  in  a  great  measure,  the  na- 
tional characterof  the  Irish  breaks  forth,  even  amongst  the 
most  ignorant  and  brutal  of  the  peasantry.  This  national 
character  is  considerably  dififerent  from  that  of  Great 
Biitain.  "  Greater  vivacity,  and  quickness  of  parts,  pro- 
pensities more  social,  and  stronger  sensibilities  of  all  kinds, 
accompanied  by  the  usual  attendants  on  such  qualities,  un- 
steadiness, and  want  of  self  government,  sufficiently  maik 
them  as  a  distinct  people.  Among  the  lower  classes, 
there  is  often  a  ferocity,  which  breaks  out  in  savage  and 
bloody  deeds,  especially  in  their  party  and  political  quar- 
rels :  yet  no  people  display  more  faithful  and  affectionate 
attachment  to  those  who  have  conciliated  their  good  will. 
A  pre.  ipitancy  of  manner,  and  a  pronencss  to  exaggera- 
tion, have  introduced  into  the  conversation  style  of  the  Irish 
a  kind  of  hurry  and  confusion,  which  has  subjected  them 
to  the  imputation  of  often  tailing  into  ludicrous  contradic- 
tions ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  eloquence  is  natural  to  themj 
and  they  display  more  imagination  than  their  eastern 
neighbours  " 

The  established  religion  of  Ireland  is  the  same  as  that 
of  England.  The  kingdom  is  divided  ecclesiastically,  as 
well  as  civilly,  into  four  provinces;  but  the  boundaries  of 
each  do  not  coincide.  An  archbishop  presides  over  each. 
The  seven  bishops  of  the  northern  province  are  suffragans 
to  the  archbishops  of  Armagh,  who  is  lord  primate  and  me- 
tropolitan ot  aU  Ireland.  The  archbishop  of  Dublin  is  lord 
primate  of  Ireiand,^^and  has  three  suffragan  bishops  in  the 
eastern  province.  The  archbishop  of  Cashel,  lord  primate  of 
Munsler,  lias  five  suffragan  bishops;  and  the  archbishop  of 
Tuam,  lord  primate  of  Connaught,  presides  over  the  three 
bishops  of  the  western  province.  The  proxince  of  .Armagh 
contains  ten  dioceses  :  viz.  I.  Archbishopric  of  Armagh.  2. 
Bishopric  of  Dromore.  3.  Down.  4,5  Connor  and  berry 
united.  6    Raphoe.     7.  Clogher.    8.  Kilmore.     9.  Ardagh. 

10.  Mcath.  The  province  of  Dublin  contains  five  chocescs. 
1  Archbishopric  of  Dublin.  2.  Bisliopric  ol  Kildare.  3. 
Ossory.  4,  5.  Femes  and  Lcighlin  united.  The  province 
of  Cashel  contains  eleven  dioceses.  1  Archbishopric  of 
Cashel,  and  bisliopric  of  Emly,  united  with  Ca->hel.  2,  3. 
Wateifor<I  and  Lismore  united.  4.  5.  Cork  and  Ross.  6. 
Cloynt.  7,  8,9.  Limerick,  Ardft-rt,  and  Aghadoi.  united.  10, 

11.  Killaloc  alio  KMfiiior.i.  Tiio  province  of  Tnam  con- 
tains six  dioceses.  1.  Archbisliopric  of  Tu.im.  2  3.  Bis'iop- 
rics  of  Clonferl  and  Kilmacduagh  united.  4.  Eiphin.  5. 
Killala.  6.  Achonry.  T  le  number  of  deaneijes  is  33,  and 
ot   archdeaconries  34. 

But,  thougli  the  established  religion  of  Ireland  is  the 
same  as  that  of  England,  those  wno  profess  it  bear  but  a 
snull  proportion  to  those  who  do  not.  The  Catholics  arc 
far  mure  numerous  than  the  Proiestanls  of  all  denomina- 
tions. At  least  two  thirds  of  l!ic  whole  popuiaiion  arc 
Catholics;  according  to  some  threcfounhs.  .^nd  in  the 
north  and  north-eastern  counties  of  Ulster,  the  Presbyte- 
rians are  much  more  numerous  than  those  who  profess  the 
church  of  Ireland._  The  Catholics  are  by  far  the  most 
numerous  in  Connaught,  Munster,  and  the  north-western 
counties  of  Ulster. 

The  means  of  education,  which  the  great  mass  of  the 
Irish  people  possess,  are  very  limited.  As  early  as  the 
reign  of  James  H.  free  schools  were  erected  in  seve- 
3  N  2 
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ral  of  ll.e  laree  parishes.  They  have  since  been  exten.kd 
to  some  pan,  ot  U.c  counuy.  There  is  but  one  umvcrsiiy, 
that  of  Dublin.  There  is  also  a  college  tor  Catholics  at 
M.ynooth,  suppoucd  by  govein.nent.  But  the  slate  ol 
education  at  present,  will  b.  st  ai>pear  from  the  followinsj 
quotations  Ironi  the  last  rejiort  of  the  connnissioners  ol  euu- 

Cjtion  in  Ireland.  ,  „„       i         i 

It  appears  fmm  these  Reports,  "thai  there  arc  oo  er.dovved 
class,c',l  schools  in  Ireland  (bes.d.s  14  of  private  founda- 
tionl  the  united  emoluinenis  of  which  amount  to  about 
900U/.  \nr  annum,  and  the  number  of  Scholars  educated  in 

them  10  nearly  looo.  ,      ,     •       ,         •,       r 

"  That,  ex.  lusive  of  the  parish  schools  in  the  city  ot 
Dublin,  and  of  other  schools  indifferent  places,  supported 
bv /iriraff  endowments,  the  nunibir  of  which  is  72,— there 
arc  44  public  establishments  for  the  education  ol  the  lower 
classes,  in  which  upwards  of  4200  are  Iodised,  maintained, 
clothed,  and  educated  at  an  annuul  expcnce  of  about  70,000/. 
"  The  followihs;  rituriis  have  been  communicated  to 
lis  from  17  dioceses  out  of  the  22  into  which  Ireland  is 
divided : 


Dioceses. 


Ardagh  .  .  . 
Clotiher  .  . 
Cashel  and  Knily 
Cork  ana  Ross  . 
Cloyne 
Diomore 
Cioiifert    and    Kii 

iniicduagh 
Down  and  Connor 
Derry        .     .     . 
Eiphin       .•    . 
L(.ii;lilin    .     .     . 
I-'erns        .     . 
Killaloe  and  Kiiii 

nora  .  .  . 
Kilmore  .  . 
Mtath  .  .  . 
Ossory  .  .  . 
R.ipUoe  .  .  . 
Tuam  .  .  . 
VVattrfordand  Lis 

more      .     .     . 


Nniiibcr  ot"|  | 

Schools   iN'iinber  ol'iNuniber  of 


kept  by 
Masters 

who  are 
I'rotes- 

tants. 

21 
12a 
S  I 
78 
36 
1U5 

7 

286 

154 

23 

46 

53 

43 
36 
91 
19 
73 
23 

25 


Schools 
kept    by 

Masters 
who  are 
Catholics. 


Scholars 
who  are 
Protes- 
tants. 


Number  of 
Scholars 
who  are 

Catliolics 


To.  I 


1271 


104 
221 
191 
103 
143 
44 

61 

90 

136 

no 

144 
161 

176 
113 
231 
64 
72 
142 

159 


1068 
5702 

746 
2082 

9,2 
3806 

233 
1 ,0 .  60 
5835 
1101 
1421 
2406 

1435 
2034 
2195 

299 
2381 

633 

1001 


2465    45.590 


4310 
5588 
10815 
5401 
9347 
1710 

2741 
3619 
3275 
465  1 
7691 
9635 

10.077 
4059 

12  225 
2841 
1878 
6972 

10  162 


1  16,977 


frequently  not  included  in  them,  we  are  confident  that 
more  than  200,000  children,  of  the  poorer  class,  receive  an- 
nually such  sort  of  instruction  as  those  schools  aflbrd. 

"  That  instruction,  except  in  a  very  few  instances,  ex- 
tends no  farlhcr  than  reading,  writini;;,  and  the  common 
rules  of  arithmetic,  and  the  prices  paid  are,  on  an  averai^e, 
lOs.  per  annum  for  reading,  17s.  4d.  when  writing,  and  II. 
6s  when  arithmetic  is  added."  {^Fourteenth  Rcfiorc  frum 
the  Commissioners  uf  the  Board  of  Education  in  Ireland.) 

In  the  history  of  Ireland,  the  union  o(  it  with  England 
has  been  noticed  ;  and  also  the  number  of  peers  and  repre- 
sentatives, which,  by  that  union,  she  is  entitled  to  send  into 
each  house  of  the  British  Parliament. 

The  following'  Table  exhibits  the  number  of  registered 
freeholds  in  each  county,  of  the  values  of  404.  20/.,  and  50/. 


Ardagh  and  Tuam  are  united  dioceses. 

From  the  leuiriis,  it  appears,  that,  exclusive  of  the 
charitable  institutions,  there  aie  3736  schools  in  these 
dioceses,  in  which  are  taught  162,467  children,  of  which 
number  45  590  are  Proi  slants,  and  116,977  Catholics. 
Ol  the  schoolmaster!,,  1271  are  Protestants,  and  2455 
Catholics. 

"  Hence  we  collect,  that,  as  these  dioceses  may  be  esti- 
mated to  contain  foui-ti'"lhs  of  the  population  of  Ireland, 
the  wiiolc  iium'.)er  ol  schools.  inclu.Iing  the  parochial 
schools,  amoiinl  to  4600 — the  scholars  t:;ui;hi  in  them  to 
800.000  lieuig  an  average  ol  43  to  each  school  ;  and  as 
thisc  returns  were  made  gei  erally  in  the  winter,  when 
many  children  aie  unable  to  attend,  and  as  itinerating 
chooimasiers,    whose  number  is  \\:ry   considerable,    arc 


Counties. 


Antrim 

Armagh       ,  , 

Carlow 

Cavan 

Clare 

Cork 

City 

Duncgal 
Down 

Diogheda  Town 
Dublin 

City 

Fermanagh 

Galway 

Kerry 

Kildare 

Kilkenny 

City 

King's  County    . 
Leitrim 
Limerick    . 
City 

Londonderry 
Longford 

Louth 

Mayo 

Meath 

Monaghan 

Queen's  County 

Roscommon 

Sligo 

Tipperary 

Tjfrone 

Wateiford 

West  Meath 

Wexford 

Wicklow  . 


40s. 


8074 

6053 

3249 

5720 

9290 

4605 

508 

6131 

14613 

188 

10u7 

12 

6869 

12  782 
3970 
1713 
1624 

27 

2557 

6035 

5912 

429 

9902 

2118 

756 

15  443 

1584 

5521 

4169 

5477 

20o7 

13  696 
9854 
2646 
2449 
5878 
1661 


i.20 


152 
120 
295 
1-7 
508 
1266 
420 
K^8 
225 

29 
229 
130 
301 
224 
336 
164 
226 

45 
288 
211 
891 
237 
194 
114 

56 
204 

69 
146 
437 
129 
114 
1602 
281 
312 
131 
509 
163 


i.50. 


227 
144 
339 
134 
378 
1733 
215 
122 
442 

10 
974 
47') 
232 
277 
480 
545 
4K6 

33 
235 
102 
986 
2i'6 
278 
117 

71 
193 
537 
162 
847 
435 

75 
2270 
147 
527 
42  1 
265 

84 


A  viceroy,  or  lord  lieutenant,  still  resides  in  Dublin,  to 
administer  the  exei  utive  government  of  Ireland.  There 
are  some  minute  differences  between  the  statute  and  com- 
mon laws  ol  this  country  and  those  of  England. 

The  Irish  language  is  a  dialect  of  the  Celtic.  It  is 
spoken  throughout  the  province  of  Connaught  by  all  the 
lower  orders,  a  great  part  of  whom  scarcely  iindersland 
any  English.  It  is  also  spoken  very  generally  in  the  other 
pn.vinces,  except  among  the  descendants  of  the  Scotch  in 
the  north.     It  is  supposed  that  there  are  about  two   mil- 
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lions  of  people  in  Ireland,  who  are  almost  cnlircly  ignorant 
of  English.  The  music  of  the  Iiisli  is  strictly  national. 
It  is  distinguished  by  a  pensive  simplicity.  "  I"ew  nations 
have  given  more  undeniable  proofs  of  a  genius  adapted  to 
scientific  and  literary  pursuits;  but  it  is  to  be  lamented,  that 
the  prevalence  of  dissipation  has  e.xerted  so  unfavourable 
an  influence  upon  the  general  habits  of  life,  that  scarcely 
any  European  country  is  less  distinguished  by  the  produc- 
tions of  its  press." 

The  priticipal  antiquities  of  Ireland,  are  the  cromlechs; 
the  cainedds;  the  oratories,  chapels,  and  round  towers  ; 
the  stone  crosses;  earthen  works;  and  religious  build- 
ings. The  round  towers  are  singular  buildings,  supposed 
to  have  been  erected  about  the  ninth  century.  Ot  the  re- 
ligious buildings,  the  chapel  at  Cashel  exhibits  elegant  and 
ricli  architecture,  of  remote  and  singular  antiquity. 

Beynfoit's  Memoirs  of  a  Ma/i  of  Ire/and. 

Y  urjg's  Tour  in  Ireland. 

Wakeficlt's  AccouJit  of  Ireland. 

Preston's  Prize  Essay  on  the  Manufactures  of  Ireland, 
in  the  9tli  vol.  of  the  Irish    Transactions. 

Dr.  Stephenson  on  the  Linen  and  Hempen  Manufactures 
in  Ulster,  in  the  2d  fasciculus  of  tlie  Select  Pafiers  of  the 
Belfast  Literary  Society. 

Newenli.Hii  On  the  Population  of  Ireland. 

Bnalc's  .\'aturat  History  of  Ireland. 

On  tiie  Ml"  lalogy  ot  ilic  Vicinity  of  Dublin,  in  the  1st 
vol.  of  lh<   Geological  Transactions. 

Dewar  Ou  the  Character  of  the  Irish. 

Rc/iorts  from  the  Commissioners  of  Education,  and  from 
the  Commissioners  for  Imfiroving  the  Bogs  ;  and  .Accounts 
and  Pafiers  relative  to  the  Manufactures,  Trade.  Revenues, 
iS'c  of  Ireland,  laid  before  Parliament,  from  1812  io  1817. 
(w.  s.) 

IRENjEUS.  Bishop  ol  Lyons,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
a  Greek  by  l)irlh,  and  to  have  been  born  near  the  city  of 
Smyrna,  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century.  He  ac- 
quired in  his  youth  a  competent  acquaintance  with  the 
philosophy  and  literature  wiiich  were  then  held  in  estima- 
tion in  his  native  country;  and,  at  an  eariy  age,  was  placed 
under  the  instruction  of  Polycaip.  Bishop  ol  Smyrna,  who 
had  been  the  disciple  of  the  Evangelist  John.  Nothing 
more  is  known  of  his  history  till  the  year  177,  or,  accord- 
ing to  otheis,  167.  when  he  is  found  acting  as  presbyter  of 
the  church  of  Lyons  in  France,  under  Puihinus.  who  was 
bishop  of  that  see.  The  church  at  Lyons  nad  been  planted, 
at  no  very  remote  period,  by  missionaries  Iroin  some  of 
the  Asiatic  churches,  and  thus  probably  continued  to  re- 
ceive pastors  from  the  same  quarter.  In  177,  when  the 
persecution  of  the  Christians,  under  Marcus  Aurelius 
Antoninus,  raged  with  great  violence  in  France,  pariicular- 
Iv  in  L)ons  and  Vienne,  an  epistle,  containing  an  account 
of  their  suffeiin:-;s,  was  written  to  the  churches  in  Asia, 
and  is  generally  undeistood  to  have  been  drawn  up  by 
Iieiiseus.  Polhinus,  the  bishop,  having  suftered  martyrdom 
in  this  persecution,  Irenseus  was  chosen  as  his  successor 
about  the  year  179.  In  the  following  year,  the  death  of 
Aurelius  uffcMded  a  respite  to  the  Christians,  wiiich  con- 
tinued with  little  intermission  till  the  year  202,  in  the  reign 
ofScverus;  but  during  this  period  of  external  peace,  the 
Christian  church  was  agitated  by  pestilent  heresies  of  every 
desciipiion.  Irenaeus  applied  himself,  with  the  utmost 
assiduity,  to  detect  the  macninations  and  expose  the  errors 
of  the  corrupters  of  the  faith  ;  and  to  his  unwearied  exer- 
tions in  word  and  writing,  it  is  principally  ascribed,  that 
few  of  these  false  systems,  though  afterwards  revived,  ob- 


tained in  his  lime  a  permanent  fooling.  Between  the  years 
180  and  192  he  produced  his  celebrated  treatise  against 
heresies,  which  is  the  only  one  of  his  works  now  extant.* 
It  sufficiently  proves  him  to  have  been  a  diligent  inves- 
tigator and  acute  reasoner,  as  well  as  a  faithful  defender  of 
sound  principles;  and  though  the  greater  part  of  the  tenets 
which  lie  opposes  may  appear  to  modern  readers  loo  mon- 
strous and  absurd  to  have  required  a  refutation,  yet  the 
merit  of  his  labours  cannot  fairly  be  estimated  by  those 
who  enjoy  the  advantages  which  flow  from  the  diffusion 
of  true  science  and  the  general  circulation  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures.  About  the  year  196,  when  Victor,  Bishop  of 
Rome,  revived  the  dispute  respecting  the  observance  of 
Easter,  and  attempted,  in  a  most  imperious  manner,  to  im- 
pose the  Roman  practice  upon  the  Asiatic  churches,  Ire- 
nseus  exerted  himself,  by  letters  lo  Victor  and  other 
bishops,  to  allay  the  violence  with  which  the  matter  was 
agitated,  and  to  maintain  the  peace  and  unity  of  the  church. 
Tlie  external  tranquillity  which  had  thus  been  abused  by 
animosities  and  contentions  among  the  Christian  pastors, 
was  at  length  interrupted,  in  the  beginning  of  the  third 
century,  by  the  persecution  under  Septimus  Severus; 
which,  though  principally  directed  against  Alexandria,  was 
severely  felt  in  other  parts  of  the  empire,  and  especially  at 
Lyons,  where  the  emperor  is  supposed  to  have  formerly 
governed,  when  Pothinus  was  put  to  death.  In  this  per- 
secution, according  to  the  testimony  of  Gregory  of  Tours, 
Irenaeus,  after  sufl'eiing  with  magnanimous  resolution 
various  courses  of  torture,  was  finally  put  to  death,  accord- 
ing to  some  writers,  in  the  year  202,  when  the  emperor  first 
published  his  edict,  or,  as  others  suppose,  in  208,  when  he 
passed  thiough  Lyons  in  his  expedition  to  Britain.  The 
other  works  of  Irenaeus,  mentioned  by  Eusebius,  were,  a 
book  against  the  Gentiles  concerning  knowledge  ;  a  de- 
scription of  the  Apostolic  preaching;  a  book  of  tracts;  a 
letter  to  Victor,  Bishop  of  Rome,  concerning  Easter,  of 
which  a  fragment  is  preserved  by  Eusebius  ;  a  letter  to 
Biastus  concerning  schism  ;  a  letter  to  Horinus  concern- 
ing the  government  of  one  God,  of  which  some  passages 
remain  ;  a  book  concerning  the  number  eight,  addressed 
to  the  same  Horinus,  who  had  embraced  the  Valentinian 
heresy.  See  Mosheim's  Church  History,  vol.  i.  ;  Lardner's 
Worfci.  vol.  ii.  ;  Milner's  Church  History,  vol.  i.  ;  Christian 
Observer,  vol.  iv.  ;   Cave's  Hist   Liter,  vol.  i.     (g  ) 

IHKU  rZK.  is  a  Russian  Government  in  Asia,  partly  con- 
tinental, partly  insular,  including  the  whole  eastern  part  of 
Siberia.  The  former  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Icy  Sea, 
on  the  east  by  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  on  the  south  by  the 
River  Amur  and  Chinese  Tartary,  on  the  west  by  the  Go- 
vernments  of  Tomsk,  Tobolsk,  and  Koliiyvane.  The  latter 
includes  all  the  islands  between  Cupe  Lopatka,  the  south- 
ern point  of  Kamlschatka,  and  Cape  Alaska  on  the  shore  of 
A.'>eiica;  and  to  the  north,  all  the  lands  hitherto  discover- 
ed in  the  Frozen  Ocean.  It  stretches  between  2500  and 
3000  miles  in  a  straight  line  from  the  confines  of  Tobolsk 
to  East  Cape,  and  is  the  most  extensive  of  all  the  govern- 
ments belonging  to  this  vast  empire. 

No  country,  of  equal  magnitude,  seems  to  present  less 
diveisiiy  of  climate.  Extreme  cold  and  continued  snows 
prevail  ;  the  Northern  Sea  has  obtained  the  name  of  the 
Frozen  Ocean,  from  being  navigable  only  for  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  coast;  and  its  islands  are  attained  with 
greater  facility  by  jouinies  over  tlie  ice  than  in  transport 
by  bhijiping.  In  places  about  20  degrees,  or  1400  miles 
farther  south,  it  is  necessary  in  winter  to  breathe  through  a 
handkerchief  on  leaving  sn   apartment;  while  a  misty  at- 


♦  The  first  book  only  is  preserved  in  the  original  Greek,  and  the  rest  exists  in  a  Latin  version  of  very  b.u-barous  style,  through  which 
nevertheless,  the  eloquence  and  erudition  of  the  venerable  author  are  sufficiently  apparent. 
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mosphere,  consisting  of  hoar  fiost,  forms  around  ihc  body. 
The  northern  lighls  arc  conslmil  anil  brilliant  ;  they  seem 
close  at  hund  ;  'ihey  may  be  heard  to  shoot  alonij,  and  as- 
sume an  amazing  variety  of  aspects,  while  the  nidc  in 
habitants  of  the  country  believe  them  to  be  spirits  coiilei. cl- 
ing in  ihe  air.  But  in  summer,  thouH;h  the  heats  ol  the 
sun  be  short,  Ihey  are  of  considerable  intensity  ;  and,  not- 
withstanding tne  rigours  of  the  climate,  earthquakes  are 
not  uncommon  in  some  places  •   i     i 

Irkuizk  IS  watercdby  many  great  rivers,  ot  vvliuli  the 
largest  are,  in  gineial,  discharged  into  the  Frozen  Sea. 
Ol  these,  ti.e  principal  arc  ihe  Lena,  rising  witniii  the 
govirnniciit  on  the  noiih,  pursuing  a  course  of  no  less  than 
3450  miles,  through  1350  of  which  it  is  navigable;  the 
K-i)n.a,  which  Hows  12()o  miles;  and  thetiibutaiy  streams, 
the  .\idaeii,  the  twu  Anuis,  the  Vilim,  Olemka,  and 
Kiienka.  To  the  south  eastern  coast  are  the  Anadyr,  and 
the  earlier  course  of  the  Amur,  which  is  received  by  the 
sea  of  Okhotzk,  opposite  to  the  island  or  peninsula  ot 
Saghalien.  The  lake  Baikal  is  likewise  within  ilie  pre- 
cincts of  this  government,  and  there  are  many  medicinal 
springs 

A  great  portion  of  the  suifacc  is  occupied  by  vast  ranges 
of  nionntaiiiS,  sending  out  their  subordinate  branches  in 
every  direction.  Some  of  the  principal  lines  terminate  on 
the  eastern  snores,  aiul  seem  to  rear  their  summits  again 
in  the  Aleutian  islands,  until  they  reach  the  .\mencan  con- 
tinent. The  chief  portions  of  the  Allasian  chain  proceed 
to  the  cast  and  south.  Many  of  the  mountains  are  lofty  and 
covered  by  siio«s  ;  some  have  both  active  and  extinct  vol- 
canoes. But  almost  all  are  imperfectly  known,  as  Euro- 
peans have  approached  the  bases  of  very  lew. 

Tne  views  hitherto  obtained  of  the  mineralogy  of 
Irkutzk  are  very  general.  Gold,  silver,  and  lead,  are  pro- 
cured in  considerable  abundance  near  Aigunskoi,  in  the 
province  of  Nertschinsk  ;  iron  is  got  in  diH'erent  places, 
as  also  copper.  The  mountain  Tshebcdal,  in  the  plains  of 
Yakutzk,  consists  of  ironstone,  free  stone,  and  strata  ot 
coal  ;  six  miles  south-east  of  Argunskoi,  there  is  a  hill  of 
beautiful  green  jasper;  and  on  a  hill  by  the  side  of  the 
river  Aldan,  petrifactions  of  marine  plants  and  shells  arc 
found  at  the  distance  of  333  miles  from  the  nearest  sea. 

Most  of  the  plants  seen  in  northern  and  alpine  countries 
grow  here  ;  but  the  climate  is  unfavourable  for  vegetation. 
At  certain  seasons  those  of  an  edible  kind  are  carried  1100 
iniles  up  the  river  Lena  to  Yakutzk  ;  and  at  Okhoizk  the 
scarcity  is  such,  that  cattle  are  fed  eiitireK  on  the  ofials  of 
fish,  and  cow  s  have  been  seen  lo  prefer  dried  salmon  to  hay. 
Plants  are  low  and  stunted  ;  but  there  are  mountains  cover- 
ed with  wood,  and  timber  fit  for  ship-building  is  plentiful, 
whence  the  Russians  have  travelled  thousands  of  miles 
from  their  European  possessions  to  reach  some  point  of 
this  government,  where  they  could  construct  vessels  for 
their  v())agcs  of  discovciy.  Birch,  poplar,  ash,  willow, 
and  numerous  plants  producing  berries,  are  produced  here, 
and  rflso  the  larch,  which  ceases  to  vegetate  in  68°  3u'  north 
latitude. 

Probably  the  climate  has  been  milder  anciently,  and 
thence  more  favourable  to  vegetable  and  animal  life.  The 
fossil  remains  of  large  quadrupeds,  which  are  now  total- 
ly extinct,  and  seem  to  have  belonged  to  warmer  regions, 
are  now  fountl  on  the  shores  of  the  Icy  Sea,  and  in  the  steep 
banks  of  the  rivers  tailing  into  it.  Numerous  living  animals, 
affording  the  finest  furs,  as  the  sable,  ermine,  sea  otter, 
and  squirrel,  are  dispersed  in  different  parts.  There  are 
also  the  elk,  rein  deer,  wild  sheep,  beat,  lynx,  wolf,  and 
various  kinds  of  foxes,  besides  the  marmot  and  glutton. 
The  most  useful  animals  arc  horses  and  rein  ilcer  ;  herds 
of  the  latter  quit  the  \yoods  at  particular  seasons,  and,  de- 


scending into  the  plains,  swim  across  broad  rivers,  having 
always  a  ie-ub  r  at  their  head. 

The  principal  native  tribes  inhabiting  the  government  of 
Iikuizk  are  the  Tungoose,  Yiikutes,  Koriacs,  Kannscha- 
dales,  Tchutski,  and  Yukagirians.  The  Tungoose  wander 
oveijan  immense  extent  of  country,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
river  A  >  ur  to  the  lake  Baikal,  and  from  the  Sea  of  Ok- 
hotzk  to  the  Frozen  Oei.an.  They  are  constantly  in  pur- 
suit id  wild  animals,  and  seldom  remain  more  than  20  days 
in  the  same  spot,  though  llieir  tents  should  be  lemoved 
only  a  few  yards.  Mounlaiimus  regions  are  preferred  by 
them,  and  they  rarely  visit  such  places  as  are  frequented 
by  the  Yakutcs.  The  latter,  who  call  themselves  Socha, 
are  supposed  lo  amount  to  50  000  males.  But  in  the  year 
1787  about  6000  of  them  migrated,  with  all  their  posses- 
sions, til  the  Chinese  fronti-r.  Formerly  they  possessed 
considerable  wealth  in  horses  and  horned  cattle  ;  some  are 
known  to  have  had  SO.Oi.O;  no  one,  however,  is  now  the 
owner  of  above  2000.  Tne  Tchtitski  occupy  the  most 
eastern  parts  of  Asia  ;  they  are  divided  into  two  tiibes,  the 
Stationary  and  Nomadic,  though  neither  their  numbers  nor 
territory  be  great.  The  Yukagirians  are  reduced  to  an 
inconsiderable  tribe,  frequenting  the  sources  of  the  Kovitna 
and  Y^s.ibknoi  in  pursuit  of  wild  animals;  the  Koiiacb  and 
Kamtsclunlales  are  also  partly  diminished,  together  with  the 
islanders  in  the  Noithern  Paeilic  Ocean.  The  islands  in 
the  Icy  Sea  are  all  uninhabited  east  of  Nova  Zeinbla, 
which,  if  it  is  to  be  included  in  this  government,  only  re- 
ceives temporary  visits  from  the  neighbouring  shores.  All 
these  tribes  arc  idolatrous,  they  worship  demons,  and  prac- 
tice some  singular  ceremonies,  which  would  deserve  furth- 
er detail.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce  Cnris- 
tianily  among  them,  with  very  partial  success.  The  whole, 
except  the  Tchutski,  are  tributary  lo  tite  Russians,  but  al- 
though these  have  entered  into  alliance  with  them,  they 
have  hitherto  denied  tneir  supremacy  ;  antl  they  opposed 
the  only  obstacle  to  the  imperial  dominions  extending  to 
that  extremity  of  Asia.  In  a  late  work  published  at  NIos- 
covv,  the  male  inhabitants  paying  tribute,  are  stated  to  be 
58,097  Buriutes,  14,480  Tungoose,  50.008  Yakutes,  505 
Yukagirians,  46  Oluti;rians,  1224  Koriacs,  1782  Kamts- 
chadales,  100  Kuriles,  545  Karagassians,  a  family  of  Sa- 
moeids.  The  total  population  is  computed  to  amount  to 
407,758  souls. 

This  government  is  divided  into  four  provinces — Ir- 
kutzk, Yakutzk,  Okhotzk,  and  Nertschinsk.  It  contains 
one  city,  seventeen  towns,  a  number  of  villages,  and  several 
fortresses.  We  believe,  however,  that  the  chief  town  of 
each  ot  the  provir.ces  is  called  a  city  ;  and  that  the  Rus- 
sians, for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  administration  of 
surrounding  territories,  are  accustomed  to  confer  that  title 
on  places  which  would  be  described  as  villages  in  the  more 
populous  and  fertile  slates  of  Europe.  Irkutzk,  the  capital, 
is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  clear  and  rapid  river 
Angara,  which  flows  from  the  Lake  Baikal,  having  the 
stream  Oosliakofka  on  the  north  and  north-east.  The 
streets  are  broad,  and  in  general  uniform,  but  not  paved, 
and  the  houses  are  for  the  most  part  built  of  wood.  But 
their  irregularity  is  great,  and  many  miserable  huts  arc 
seen  amidst  the  finest  edifices.  Tiierc  are,  a  cathedral, 
twelve  churches,  and  two  monasteries,  all  built  of  stone, 
A  late  traveller  asserts  that  the  churches  amount  to  30. 
There  are  various  structures  for  the  use  of  governiiK-nt ; 
as  an  arsenal  or  dockyard,  with  the  necessary  buildings, 
called  the  admiralty,  and  a  spacious  custom-house.  An 
infirmary  was  lately  erected,  and  a  workhouse  for  cri- 
minals. A  gymnasium  contains  a  library  of  several  thou- 
sand volumes,  and  a  collection  of  mineralogy,  together 
with  other   subjects  of  natural    history.      The  Japanese 
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iRiiguage  was  taught  in  it  by  command  of  the  late  empress 
of  Russia.  Irkutzk  has  a  small  theatre,  wherein  dramatic 
pieces  are  very  tolerably  represented  by  performers  of  both 
sexes,  who  are  natives  of  the  place.  In  the  centre  of  the 
city  there  is  an  elegant  square  pile  built  of  brick,  with 
shops  under  piazzas,  which  support  warehouses;  thS  mar- 
kets for  provisions  stand  in  a  different  quarter;  and  the 
slaughter  houses  are  built  over  the  Ooshakofka.  Pro- 
visions are  plentiful  and  cheap ;  and  as  this  city  is  the 
seat  of  considerable  trade,  an  European  may  purchase  here 
almost  every  article  to  which  he  has  been  accustomed  in 
his  native  country,  though  Irkutzk  is  4295  miles  from  the 
Russian  metropolis,  St.  Petersburgh.  Even  the  best 
foreign  wines  can  be  obtained  at  a  very  reasonable  price. 
The  merchants  are  numerous  and  affluent.  Irkutzk  is  the 
jjeneral  depot  of  all  the  furs  which  are  brought  from 
America  and  the  eastern  parts  of  Asia  ;  and  through  it 
also  is  transported,  all  the  merchandise  sent  from  Russia 
to  the  empire  of  China,  as  well  as  to  America  by  Okhotzk 
and  Kamtschatka.  Here  the  furs  are  assorted,  the  best 
being  sent  to  Moscow,  where  they  meet  with  ready  pur- 
chasers. The  second  in  quality,  namely  those  of  the  sea 
and  river  otter,  and  other  animals,  together  with  the  worst 
sables,  and  tlie  fox  skins  from  the  Aleutian  Islands,  are 
allotted  for  China  ;  for  the  Chinese  prefer  at  a  lower  price 
inferior  articles,  as  they  colour  and  disguise  them  so  art- 
fully, that  the  deception  can  scarcely  be  detected.  Be- 
longing to  the  city,  but  at  soine  distance,  are  a  glass-house 
near  the  Lake  IJaikal  ;  a  distillery  40  miles  north,  and 
salt-works  at  three  springs  for  supplying  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

The  manners  of  the  inhabitants  of  Irkutzk,  though  of 
European  origin,  are  marked  by  many  peculiarities,  and 
participate  deeply  in  those  of  eastern  countries.  An  evi- 
dent change  is  said  to  have  taken  place  about  the  year  1  "90, 
or  soon  after.  At  tkat  time  there  were  neither  inns 
nor  coffee-houses  in  the  city  ;  yet,  such  was  the  hospitality 
of  the  inhabitants,  that  a  stranger  never  was  at  a  loss  for  a 
home.  Merit  was  as  great  a  recommendation  as  wealth  ; 
the  higher  ranks  were  distinguished  by  their  liberality, 
and  some  individuals  kept  open  house.  About  seventeen 
or  eighteen  years  later,  the  greatest  distrust  is  said  to  have 
prevailed  among  all  ranks  :  females  were  never  seen  in 
social  circles,  and  appeared  only  on  public  occasions  ;  as 
at  church,  on  festivals,  at  marriages,  or  balls.  From  the 
great  extent  of  jurisdiction  embraced  by  the  government, 
and  its  being  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Cliincse  and  Mongol 
territories,  numbers  of  civil  and  military  officers  dwell  in 
the  city.  Part  of  its  inhabitants  also  consists  of  those  ex- 
iles, whom  the  cruel  and  reprehensible  policy  of  Russia 
banishes  from  their  own  country,  though  their  only  ciime 
may  have  been  carrying  arms  in  its  defence.  But  they  are 
left  entirely  at  liberty  ;  and  some  have  acquired  property 
by  their  industrious  habits  :  the  most  skilful  artizans  and 
mechanics  of  every  kind  are  to  be  found  among  them.  It 
has  been  recently  affirmed  of  this  capital,  that  the  inha- 
bitants are  not  unhappy;  that  the  cliiiiite  is  not  so  inhos- 
pitable as  is  in  general  believed  ;  that  the  summer  is  plea- 
sant ;  and  that  th.c   surrounding  districts  produce  a  super- 


abundance of  corn,  while  those  who  wish  for  luxuries  may 

obtain  them  at  a  reason..ble  rale.  The  population  of  Irk- 
utzk is  computed  at  30000.  About  1733  miles  north-east 
of  this  city  stands  JaKUizk,  or  Yakuizk,  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Lena,  a  town  consisting  ol  500  or  600 
houses,  five  churches,  and  a  convent.  It  is  exposed  to  the 
inundations  of  the  river,  by  one  of  which,  in  the  year  1807 
several  of  the  inhabitants,  and  above  1000  cattle,  were 
swept  away.  The  streets  are  broad,  irregular,  and  unpav- 
ed  ;  all  the  houses  are  built  after  the  old  Russian  fashion, 
and  many  are  very  spacious,  with  a  court  and  garden. 
Bladder,  or  isinglass,  is  said  to  be  substituted  for  panes  in 
the  windows  during  summer,  and  in  winter  plates  of  ice 
frozen  into  frames  by  means  of  snow.  The  situation  of 
this  town  is  less  favourable  than  that  of  the  former  :  the 
ground  is  never  thawed  above  two  feet  deep,  even  in  the 
heat  of  summer.  We  have  already  remarked  the  great 
distance  which  vegetables  will  be  brought.  Fish  must  be 
carried  from  places  266  miles  off.  In  the  month  of  June, 
every  necessary  of  lite  is  conveyed  down  the  Lena,  and  at 
that  time  those  who  can  afford  it  lay  in  a  stock  of  provi- 
sions to  serve  twelve  months.  The  town  of  Okhotzk  oc- 
cupies a  sandy  peninsula,  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers 
Okhotzk  and  Kuclilui  on  tlie  coast  of  the  Sea  of  Okhotzk. 
Inundations,  combined  with  the  rise  of  the  tides  during 
storms,  gradually  sweep  away  the  beach  ;  and  so  much 
damage  was  suffered  in  the  year  1801,  that  the  Russian 
government  resolved  to  change  the  site  of  the  town.  It  is 
a  port,  with  docks,  yards,  and  magazines.  Thither  the 
Asiatic  tribes  resort  for  the  purpose  of  traffic,  as  they  re- 
ceive all  the  articles  they  require  in  exchange  for  fuis. 
Caravans  of  6000  or  8000  horses  sometimes  bring  goods 
from  Yakutzk  for  the  use  of  the  more  distant  Russian  set- 
tlements. The  town  of  Nerischinsk  is  of  much  smaller 
size  than  any  of  the  preceding,  and  is  situated  on  the  im- 
mediate confines  of  Chinese  Tartary.  Here  criminals 
from  the  other  towns  are  condemned  to  work  in  the  mines 
on  account  of  government.  There  is  a  fortress  at  Nert- 
schinsk,  which  is  probably  the  strongest  in  the  govern- 
ment, as  many  of  the  lest  are  falling  to  decay  from  the 
decreasing  enmity  of  the  native  tribes,  once  hostile  to  their 
invaders. 

We  do  not  know  that  the  history  of  the  government  of 
Irkutsk  can  be  traced  to  an  earlier  date  than  the  middle  of 
the  16th  century.  The  Russians,  penetrating  by  the  west, 
progressively  extended  their  conquests  over  the  countries 
to  the  east,  for  the  sake  of  the  fur  of  wild  animals,  u  til 
they  arrived  at  boundaries  claimed  by  the  Chinese,  where 
they  expected  to  find  silver  mines.  A  sanguinary  warfare 
was  carried  on  between  them  in  the  course  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury, which  terminated  in  a  treaty  datcfl  1689.  Prosecut- 
ing the  discoveries  of  their  hunters,  the  Russians  advanced 
as  the  natives  were  subdued,  or  retreated.  Taking  ano- 
ther direction  to  the  south-east,  towards  the  close  of  the 
preceding  ccntuiy,  they  had  engaged  in  hostility  with 
Tchutski  tribes,  who  refused  to  acknowledge  their  autho- 
rity, but  who  will  probably  find  it  difliicult  to  jireserve  their 
own  independence,     (c) 
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Iron,  in  chemistry,  is  an  elementary  substance,  and  one  to  infer,  that  the  civilization  of  man  must  have  begun  with 

of  the  metals.     In  the   arts  and  manufactures,  it  may  be  its  application  to  the  various  arts  of  life.     Its  tenacity  has 

considered   as  the  most  valuable  of  the  metals.     Its  great  rendered  it  almost  indispensable,  for   uniting  and   binding 

importance  in  agriculture  and  doineslic  economy  leads  us  the  parts  of  bodies  made  nf  wood  and  stone.     Its  hardness, 
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in  the  form  of  steel,  lias  been  of  sucli  importance  in  thu 
various  cuui..;;  iusli  unuius,  thai  wilhoul  ii  most  of  the 
useful,  as  well  as  the  polite  arls,  would  have  been  very 
litile  known  to  us.  The  great  success  wiili  which  it  has 
been  eniployid  in  the  consu  uc;ion  of  swords  and  ^uhs, 
is  almost  the  only  iiislance  of  its  application  we  have  to 
regret. 

Thi  first  state  in  which  it  is  necessarily  presented  to  us 
when  it  is  obtained  from  ils  ores,  is  in  its  combination  with 
carbon,  by  which  it  is  rendered  hard  and  brittle  Under 
this  form  iis  most  valuatile  properties  are  not  observed  : 
this  is  probably  the  slate  in  which  it  was  first  known  to 
man,  and  would  be  discovered  perhaps  as  early  as  copper 
and  i)i;iss.  Gold  and  silver  wouldbe  known  much  exlier; 
the  first  from  its  existence  in  the  native  form,  and  the  lat- 
ter  in  consequence  of  ils  e/sy  reduction  from  ils  ores. 
Since  malleable  iron  required  to  be  formed  from  that  call- 
ed cast  iron,  and  by  a  process  requiring  more  skill  and 
manigement,  it  is  probable  that  it  would  not  be  known 
so  early  as  cast  iron,  and  the  other  metals  more  easily  ob- 
tain(  (I. 

Malleable  iron  must  have  been  known  to  man,  long  be- 
fore the  methods  of  extracting  it  from  ils  ores  was  under- 
stood, as  masses  of  native  iron  have  been  found  in  various 
parts  of  the  world,  which  are  now  supposed  to  be  of  me- 
teoric origin. 

In  the  manufacture  of  iron  for  the  various  purposes  to 
which  ilis  applied,  ilis  divided  inlolhree  branches,  viz.  cast 
or  pig  iron,  malleable  iron,  and  steel,  the  cast  iron  being  the 
first  stale  in  which  it  is  produced  from  the  ore.  VVe  shall  first 
describe  the  various  processes  which  it  undergoes,  from  the 
roasting  of  the  ore  to  its  being  cast  into  pigs,  in  which 
state  it  is  used  for  casting  into  various  articles  by  the  iron 
founder,  and  also  employed  for  ihe  manufacture  of  mallea- 
ble iron. 

The  rich  iron  ores  of  Sweden  and  Russia,  and  the 
Cumberland  ore,  are  the  most  proper  for  making  what 
is  called  the  forge  pig  iron,  from  its  being  the  best  fitted 
for  making  malleable  iron  by  the  forge  used  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

The  poorer  kinds  of  iron  ore,  which  are  the  most  com- 
mon in  this  country,  and  called  iron  slone,  are  more  fitted 
for  making  the  casting  metals  employed  in  the  founderies. 
It  owes  this  tiuality  to  its  containing  a  greater  portion  of 
carbon  than  the  forge  pig.  This  depends  upon  circum- 
stances which  we  shall  hereafter  explain. 

In  iTiost  of  the  rich  ores  of  iron,  par  icularly  those  of 
Cumberland,  the  iron  is  combined  with  oxygen  only  ;  and 
when  the  oxygen  is  extracted,  pure  malleable  iion  is  the 
result.  This  change  has  always  been  produced,  by  heat- 
ing the  ores  with  charcoal  till  the  iron  became  fused.  This 
fused  mass,  however,  was  never  found  to  be  pure  iron,  but 
combined  with  more  or  less  caibon,  to  the  presence  of 
■which  it  owes  its  fusibility.  It  was  lormcrly  thought, that 
the  change  was  efl'ected  upon  the  oxide  of  iron  by  the  ore 
being  first  brought  into  a  slate  of  fusion,  in  order  that 
each  particle  of  the  oxitle  might  come  in  contact  with  the 
carbon,  before  ihe  oxygen  could  be  detached  from  the 
iron.  Subsequent  cxperiente,  howcvci,  has  shewn,  that 
the  whole  of  the  oxygen  can  be  detached  from  a  mass  of 
the  ore,  without  altering  its  form.  The  process  by  which 
this  change  is  effected,  is  called  cementation.  It  consists 
in  stratifying  the  ore  in  small  masses  with  powdered  char- 
coal, in  a  close  vessel,  and  exposing  them  lo  a  bright  red 
heat  for  a  length  of  time,  depending  upon  the  size  of  the 
pieces  of  ore.  If  the  process  be  slopped  al  one  particular 
point,  the  masses  of  ore,  which  were  previously  an  oxide 
of  iron,  will  be  found  in  the  state  of  pure  malleable  iron, 
without  any  change  of  form  or  size.    If  the  process  be  kept 


up  longer,  they  will  combine  with  the  carbon,  and  first 
pass  iiilo  the  stale  of  steel  ;  and,  with  still  more  carbon, 
will  be  converted  into  the  state  of  cast  or  pig  iron.  Tiie 
same  change  is  found  to  be  produced  in  the  poorer 
ores,  in  which  liie  iron  is  sometimes  not  more  than  25  per 
cent,  the  rest  being  earthy  matter,  which  recjuires  lo  be 
brought  into  a  state  of  fusion  before  the  iron  can  be  de- 
veloped, alter  the  oxygen  is  separated.  It  is  the  sep.ira- 
tion  of  this  earthy  matter  from  the  iron,  after  the  oxide  nas 
been  reduced  by  cementation,  which  eonslitutes  the 
most  difficult  pail  of  the  art  of  smelting  iron  by  the  blast 
furnace.  These  preliininary  observations  will  enable  us 
to  conceive  ihe  nature  of,  and  lead  us  to  the  construction  ol 
the  blast  furnace,  from  the  changes  it  has  lo  produce  upon 
the  ore. 

One  part  of  the  furnace  has,  first,  to  be  occupied  by  the 
ore  and  the  carbonaceous  matter,  by  which  the  oxide  of 
iron  in  the  iron-stone  loses  ils  oxygen,  and  afterwards  ac- 
quires as  much  carbon  as  the  intended  quality  of  the  iron 
requires.  After  this  is  effected,  the  same  furnace  in  ano- 
ther part,  with  the  assistance  of  some  foreign  nrjtler,  must 
be  capable  of  giving  a  greater  heat  than  that  reciuired  for 
the  cementation,  by  which  the  earthy  matter  is  separated, 
and  the  iron  fused  and  collected  in  a  recess  at  the  bottom 
of  the  furnace.  These  different  parts  of  the  blast-fur- 
nace We  shall  more  particularly  describe  in  the  plans  and 
sections  represented  in  Plate  CCCXI  Figs.  1,  2,  3,  4,  and 
5,  &c.  A.  Fig.  2,  is  the  opening  for  the  introduction  of 
the  mateiials.  B  the  body  of  the  furnace,  where  the  ce- 
menting process  is  carried  on.  C  the  place  where  the  blast 
is  introduced,  and  it  is  a  little  above  this  where  the  great- 
est heat  is  produced.  At  this  point  the  earthy  matter  is 
separated  from  the  iion,  which  earthy  matter,  uniting  with 
the  flux  employed,  is  converted  into  a  fusible  cinder  or 
scoria.  The  iron  being  now  fused,  sinks  down  into  the 
recess,  or  trough  D,  while  the  liquid  cinder  floats  upon 
the  liquid  iron,  defending  it  from  the  action  of  the  blast. 

In  smelting  iron  ore,  a  certain  quantity  of  coke  is  em- 
ployed. Part  of  this  is  to  irenerate  the  heat  necessary  to  its 
reduction,  and  another  portion  combines  with  the  oxygen  of 
the  ore,  and  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  carbonic  oxide. 
Besides  this,  a  third  portion  combines  with  reduced  oxide, 
converting  it  into  a  carburet  of  iron,  which  afterwards  is 
cast  into  pig  iron.  The  proportions  of  coke  to  the  iron 
ore,  or  iron  stone,  is  more  or  less  dependent  upon  the 
quality  of  the  iron  to  be  formed  ;  the  richest  and  most 
highly  carburettcd  iron,  commonly  called  No.  1.  requiring 
the  greatest  proportion  of  coal,  while  the  inferior  iron,  such 
as  is  known  by  the  name  of  forge  jjig,  requires  the  least 
coal.  The  greater  the  proportion  of  the  ore  to  the  coal, 
the  greater  is  said  to  be  the  burden  of  the  furnace. 

Besides  the  ore  and  the  coke,  a  third  substance  is  always 
found  necessary,  which  has  received  the  general  name  of 
Jlux.  The  quality  of  this  substance  varies  with  tne  nature 
ot  the  ore;  but  limestone  is  cominonly  employed.  The 
reason  for  this  will  be  obvious,  when  it  is  known  that  the 
earthy  part  of  the  greater  proportion  of  ores  is  clay,  and 
that  lime  and  clay,  in  certain  proportions,  are  very  fusible; 
while  each  of  these  earths,  in  a  separate  and  pure  state,  is 
not  fusible  in  the  hottest  furnace.  Hence  it  is,  thai  when 
the  iron  ore  contains  lime  instead  of  clay,  which  is  some- 
times the  case,  it  is  found  necessary  to  employ  clay,  or  some 
argillaceous  substance  as  a  flux. 

The  proportion  of  the  fluxing  matter  to  the  ore,  is  in  ge- 
neral determined  by  a  number  of  trials  with  the  blast  fur- 
nace itself;  yet  it  must  be  allowed  to  be  a  very  expensive 
and  unscientific  method  of  proceeding. 

We  have  already  on  record,  many  facts  relating  to  the 
fusibility  of  compound  earths,  and  if  such  facts  were  yet 
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to  make  out,  a  few  experiments  on  a  small  scale  would 
be  sufficient  for  tlitir  accomplishment.  This  being  as- 
certained previous  to  the  commencement  of  an  iron  work, 
it  would  next  be  necessary  to  make  a  perfect  analysis  of  the 
ore  and  the  coal,  with  a  view  lo  determiuc  the  proportions  of 
their  earthy  matter,  the  proportions  of  the  oretothe  coke  be- 
inj;  previously  know  n.  The  fluxing  material  now  to  be  added 
to  these,  must  be  such  as  to  make  the  most  fusible  com- 
pound with  the  earthy  matter  in  the  coke  and  ore.  This 
knowledge  will  enable  the  iron  master  to  commence  his 
work  with  the  greatest  chance  of  success,  and  the  least 
risk  of  unnecessary  expence,  which  is  very  considerable 
01)  tl>e  large  scale  of  a  blast  furnace. 

The  preliminary  experiments  above  mentioned,  should 
alwuys  be  made  previous  to  any  change  in  the  coal  or  the 
iron  ore,  as  the  earthy  matter  in  the  former  is  very  dif- 
ferent in  different  beds,  and  sometimes  even  in  different 
parts  of  the  same  bed.  The  argillaceous  iron  stone  also 
varies  in  the  proportion  of  its  clay,  and  sometimes  contains 
a  considerable  portion  of  silex,  which,  when  it  bears  a  cer- 
tain proportion  to  the  clay  and  lime,  is  easily  separated. 
The  iron  slowe  al)Ounding  with  shells,  frequently  contains 
carbonate  of  lime,  and  will  require  less  lime  to  be  added 
as  a  flux. 

Formerly,  the  fuel  employed  in  blast  furnaces  was  char- 
coal, which  is  still  used  on  the  continent.  The  iron  works 
of  tills  country,  with  a  few  exceptions,  are  carried  on  with 
the  coke  of  pit  coal,  which  is  found  to  be  much  better  fitted 
for  making  cast  iron. 

The  coke  is  prepared,  by  piling  heaps  of  coal  on  the 
ground  in  the  open  air.  In  some  works,  a  short  brick 
chimney  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  piles,  which,  having 
holes  round  the  bottom,  has  the  effect  of  inducing  a  cur- 
rent of  air  through  the  mass  of  coals  on  fire,  and  bringing 
them  sooner  into  a  state  of  combustion.  In  any  part  of  the 
pile  where  the  combustion  is  too  rapid,  a  quantity  of  ashes 
are  thrown  from  time  to  tiiue,  without  whicli  the  carbona- 
ceous pait  of  the  coal  would  become  destroyed.  Indeed, 
the  operation  of  coking  is  intended  to  dissipate  the  volatile 
part  merely.  As  this  change  is  effected,  the  finished  part 
is  covered  with  ashes,  and  ultimately  the  whole  combus- 
tion is  stopped.  The  covering  is  to  be  kept  upon  them 
•.ill  ihey  are  cooled  below  ignition.  This  coke,  when  cold 
and  separated  from  the  dust,  is  in  the  state  to  be  used  in 
the  furnace. 

Tlie  preparation  of  the  iron  stone  is  the  next  process, 
which  consists  in  roasting  it,  for  the  parpose  of  separating 
its  volatile  matter.  For  this  purpose,  the  stone  is  stratified 
with  small  coal,  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  used  in  burn- 
ing lime.  These  alternate  strata  are  generally  exposed  to 
the  open  air,  and  the  mass  allowed  to  burn  till  all  the  fuel 
is  exhausted.  In  some  iron  works,  kilns,  similar  to  the 
lime  kiln,  have  been  employed  for  this  purpose. 

During  this  process,  camphor,  carbonic  acid,  and  wa- 
ter, are  separated.  Tlie  stone  assumes  a  reddish  put  pie 
colour,  and  consists  of  the  pure  oxide  of  iron  and  earthy 
matter,  principally  cLiy.  The  limestone,  which  is  employ- 
ed as  the  flux,  requires  no  preparation,  except  being  bro- 
ken into  pieces. 

In  the  practical  management  of  a  blast  furnace,  the  coke 
is  in  general  made  a  constant  ({uantity,  the  proportions  of 
ore  and  limestone  varying  with  the  quality  of  iron  lo  be 
made,  the  season  of  the  year,  and  the  working  order  of 
the  furnace.  The  proportions  of  the  ore  to  the  limestone, 
will  be  pretty  nearly  the  same  at  all  times  when  the  ore  is 
the  same.  To  pive  the  precise  proportions  of  each  would 
not  apply  generally,  and  can  merely  answer  for  the  iron 
work  from  which  our  statement  has  been  taken.     The  ore 
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is  argillaceous,  and  contains  on  the  average  about  27  per 
cent,  of  iron. 

The  limestone  is  that  abounding  witli  shells,  from 
Critch,  in  Derbyshire,  T..e  coal  is  rather  soft,  but  not 
very  bituminous,  and  contains  a  lar^e  proportion  of  car- 
bon. Tne  furnace  is  that  described  un'lcr  this  article, 
which,  at  its  common  rate  of  workii.g,  makes  about  40 
tons  of  pig  iron  weekly,  Th.c  blowing  cylinder  is  dis- 
charged 25  times  in  a  minute,  and  contains  about  100  cubic 
feel.  Hence  the  air  discharged  in  that  time  is  2500  lubic 
feet.  The  diameter  of  the  nose-pipe  is  generally  2^  in- 
ches. 

At  this,  and  most  other  blast  furnaces,  the  metal  is  run 
out  twice  in  tlie  24  hours,  at  intervals  of  12  bonis  each. 
The  latter  periods  are  called  shifts,  from  the  workmen  be- 
ing changed,  as  the  furnace  is  attended  night  and  day. 
During  tlic  12  hours,  50  charges  of  coke  are  used,  at  re- 
gular interv.ils,  each  charge  weighing  2-|  cwts.  During 
the  same  period,  about  the  same  quaiitity  of  calcined  ore 
is  added,  at  similar  intervals.  These  are  tue  pioponions 
for  the  common  melting  iron,  called  No.  2.  For  Xo.  3, 
whicli  has  less  carbon,  and  is  called  forge  pig,  the  coke  to 
the  calcined  ore  is  about  6  to  7.  That  of  the  best  quality, 
called  No.  1,  and  which  contains  the  most  carbon,  re- 
quires less  ore  to  the  coke  than  No  2.  The  limestone  is 
also  added  at  staled  intervals  ;  tiie  wliole  quantity  in  the 
13  hours  being,  in  proportion  to  the  coke,  as  4  to  11. 

These  proportions  cannot  be  ajipiied  generally,  so  much 
depends  on  the  nature  of  the  materials,  and  other  circum- 
stances; some  furnaces  work  to  such  a  disadvantage,  as  lo 
consume  a  quantity  of  cuke  equal  to  that  above  stated,  and 
yet  will  not  admit  of  more  ore  than  will  produce  from  13 
to  20  tons  of  iron  weekly.  Some  of  the  Welsh  furnaces, 
on  the  contrary,  will  carry  so  much  burden,  that  they  will 
bear  the  use  of  so  much  ore,  as  to  give  from  60  to  75  ions 
weekly.  These  great  differences  are  dependent  upon  so 
many  circumstances,  as  frequently  to  baffle  the  skill  of  the 
most  experienced  iron  masters.  Experience  and  strict  ob- 
servation arc  very  essential  points  in  iron-making;  but 
science,  mechanical  as  well  as  chemical,  much  facilitates 
the  progress  of  this  useful  branch  of  nianufacture. 

We  have  before  attended  to  these  stages  of  the  pro- 
cess, between  the  entrance  of  the  materials  into  the  fur- 
nace, and  the  discharge  of  the  iron  at  the  tap  hole  at  the 
bottom. 

The  blast  which  enters  at  the  point  C,  Plate  CCCXL. 
in  Figures  1  and  2,  produces  the  greatest  heat  a  little 
above  this  point,  where  the  iron  and  the  cinder  are  melted, 
and  where  the  former  drops  into  the  cavity  D.  The  oxy- 
gen of  the  atmosphere,  in  making  its  way  through  the 
combustible  matter,  soon  combines  with  it,  so  that  none, 
or  very  little,  escapes  from  E  to  A.  This  part  of  ihe 
furnace,  whic-li  we  have  called  the  cementing  part,  contains 
the  ore  and  coke  mixed  together,  and  these  will  be  affect- 
ed just  as  they  would  be  in  a  close  vessel,  that  is,  the  oxy- 
gen of  the  ore  combines  with  the  carbon  of  the  coke,  farm- 
ing carbonic  acid,  or  rather,  perhaps,  carbonic  oxide,  which 
is  generally  the  case  at  lliis  single  temperature.  This 
change  will  go  on,  in  each  of  the  masses  of  ore,  to  the  very 
centre,  when  it  consists  of  metallic  iron  and  earthy  matter 
only.  As  soon  as  the  oxygen  is  separated  from  the  iron, 
the  combination  of  carbon  with  the  metal  commences,  and 
continues  till,  from  the  reduction  of  the  mass  below,  it  is 
in  its  turn  brought  to  the  melting  point,  when  the  lime 
combines  with  the  earthy  part  of  the  ore,  and  the  liquid 
metal  falls  down.  The  vilreous  cinder,  thus  separated, 
also  becomes  iron,  and  being  specifically  lighter  than  the 
liquid  iron, floats  on  its  surface. 

The  melted  iron  occupies  the  part  D,  Fig.  1.  and  2.  in 
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the  furnace,  and  the  cinder  floats  above  it,  till  it  runs  off 
over  llie  pari  H  wliicli  is  called  the  dam-stone.  As  the  metal 
accumulates,  the  cinJer  is  raised,  and  runs  over  the  dani- 
slonc  ;  and  the  mcial  itself  ultimately  would  run  over  the 
same  ;  but,  previous  to  this,  it  is  let  out  at  ihc  tap  hole  v, 
Fig.  5,  which  is  on  a  level  with  the  bottom  of  the  cavity 
which  contains  it. 

The  quality  of  the  metal,  with  respect  to  its  quantity  of 
carbon,  will  depend  upon  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
coke  with  which  the  ore  has  been  surrounded  in  the  ce- 
menting part.  The  appearance  of  the  metal,  when  it  flows 
from  the  furnace,  will  indicate  when  the  coke  has  been 
used  in  excess.  A  substance  floats  upon  the  surface  of 
the  metal,  which,  when  cold,  has  a  shining  appearance  re- 
sembling plumbago,  and  is  known  to  the  workmen  by  the 
name  of  kis/i.  The  presence  of  this  substance  shows  that 
the  metal  is  saturated  willi  carbon,  since  it  js  found  to 
consist  princip.dly  of  c;irbonaceous  nmlter.  If  it  is  pro- 
duced in  any  considerable  quantity,  it  gives  the  iron  master 
a  hint  to  increase  the  burden  of  his  furnace,  by  increasing 
the  proportion  of  oi  c. 

The  appearance  of  the  cinder  is,  also,  a  good  criterion 
for  showing  the  working  order  of  the  furnace,  as  well  as 
the  quality  of  the  iron.  When  the  ore  is  not  suHiciently 
cemented,  unchanged  oxide,  in  some  cases,  and  the  de- 
fect of  carbon,  allows  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  oxide 
of  iron  to  incorporate  with  the  cinder;  by  which  it  as- 
sumes a  greenish-yellow  colour,  which  is  not  so  favoura- 
ble an  appearance  as  the  blue  tint,  or  when  it  has  the  least 
colour. 

In  some  instances,  when  the  furnace  is  in  very  bad  con- 
dition, the  cinder  becomes  of  so  dark  a  green,  as  to  ap- 
pear almost  black  ;  this  arises  from  a  great  excess  of  oxide 
of  iron,  which  has  escaped  reduction  in  liie  furnace.  This 
cinder  is  very  fusible,  from  the  presence  of  tlie  oxide,  and 
is  considered  a  very  unfavourable  appearance.  The  cinder 
•which  has  tne  least  colour  soon  becomes  solid  after  it 
flows  from  the  furnace,  from  its  containing  less  of  the  oxide 
of  iron.  This  shows  that  the  cementing  process  is  carried 
on  to  a  proper  extent,  by  which  the  oxide  has  been  convert- 
ed into  carburetted  iron,  in  which  state  it  no  longer  can 
combine  with  the  earthy  mailer,  and  deserts  it  when  the 
cemented  masses  are  melted  by  the  action  of  the  blast. 
The  blue  tint  in  the  cinder,  which,  in  some  instances,  is 
almost  as  vivid  as  ultramarine,  generally  accompanies  the 
more  colourless  cinder,  and  owes  its  colour,  in  all  pro- 
bability, to  an  oxide  of  iron,  containing  less  oxygen  than 
the  black  oxide.  Tliis  may  throw  some  light  upon  the 
mystery  of  the  black  and  red  oxide  of  iron  being  combined 
with  quantities  of  oxygen,  which  arc  as  2  to  3,  indicating 
the  existence  of  a  third  oxide,  which,  in  all  probability,  is 
that  to  which  the  cinder  owes  its  blue  colour.  This  idea 
is  strengthened  by  the  fact,  that  it  is  never  produced  but 
when  there  is  the  least  oxide  of  iron  in  the  rest  of  the 
cinder.  Much  light  may  be  thrown  on  the  subject  of  iron 
smelting,  by  a  scries  of  experiments  upon  the  relative  pro- 
bability of  diflerent  proportions  of  the  earths.  Previous  to 
such  a  course  of  experiments,  however,  it  might  be  advi- 
sable to  make  a  correct  analysis  of  the  best  cinder,  which 
is  that  freest  from  colour,  and  at  the  same  time  fusing  with 
the  least  heat. 

We  have  generally  stated,  that  the  furnace  above  de- 
scribed is  supplied  with  25,000  cubic  feet  of  air  in  one 
minute.  This  fact  is  obtained  from  the  area  of  the  blow- 
ing cylinder  being  12.55  feet,  and  the  capacity  100  cubic 
feet,  which  being  discharged  25  times  in  one  minute, 
gives  2500  cubic  feet  in  the  same  time.  The  steam  cylinder 
is  32  inches  ui  diameter,  and  the  piston  moves  through  200 
feet  in  one  minute,  working,  it  is  stated,  with  10  lbs.  upon 


an  inch.  Then,  by  multiplying  10,  the  pounds  upon  an 
inch  of  the  steam  cylindei-,  by  5.585,  the  area  of  the  same, 
and  dividing  the  product  by  12.56,  the  area  of  the  blowing 
cylinder,  wc  get  4.44  lbs.  fur  the  force  of  the  blast  upon  a 
square  incii,  which  is  about  the  average  in  practice,  as 
shown  by  a  measured  gauge  attached  to  the  blowing  ma- 
chine. This  pressure  would  give  a  velocity  equal  to  635 
feet  per  second. 

If,  however,  2500  cubic  feet  of  air  be  discharged  through 
a  circular  aperture  of  2|  inches  in  diameter,  in  one  minute, 
this  would  give  a  velocity  equal  to  1073  feet  per  second. 
This  indicates  a  loss  of  air  at  the  waste  valve  equal  to  23 
cubic  feet  at  each  stroke  of  the  engine.  If  no  air  were 
forced  out  by  the  waste  valve,  and  2500  cubic  feet  had  to 
be  expelled  in  one  minute  through  tlie  above  aptnure,  the 
pressure  of  the  blast  would  require  to  be  equal  to  21  lbs. 
upon  a  square  inch,  and  the  area  of  the  steam  cylinder 
more  than  17  feet,  and  its  diameter  about  4  feet  8  inches. 
If  the  present  nose-pipe  be  used,  and  the  blowing  cylinder 
discharged  25  times  in  a  minute,  the  area  of  the  latter, 
supposing  the  piston  still  to  move  at  the  same  rate,  will 
be  7.25  feet,  its  diameter  being  a  little  more  than  3  feet. 
If  the  steam  cylinder,  the  blowing  cylinder,  and  the  sj)eed 
and  pressure,  remain  the  same  ;  then,  to  prevent  any  escape 
at  the  waste  valve,  the  diameter  of  the  nose-pipe  must  be 
a  little  less  than  3^  inches  instead  of  2|,  its  present  dia- 
meter. In  order  to  estimate  the  quantity  of  air  whicn  is 
blown  into  a  furnace,  it  would  be  incorrect  to  take  that 
which  enters  the  blowing  cylinder,  as  it  will  be  frequently 
much  less.  Hence  the  quantity  should  be  estimated  by 
the  velocity  and  the  area  of  the  nose-pipe,  the  velocity  be- 
ing first  determined  by  expeiiment,  by  observing  the  pres- 
sure upon  a  column  of  mercury,  since  the  velocity  ol  air  is 
asthesqu.ire  root  of  tlie  pressure. 

Let   V^the  velocity  of  air  into  a   vacuum,  with  the 

pressure  P,  which  may  be  deemed  15  pounds  upon  a 

square  inch. 

Let  fi  be  any  additional  pressure,  and  v  its  velocity. 

Then,  since  P-f/;  acts  against  P  when  the  air  is  dis- 
charged into  the  atmosphere,  we  shall  have  fi  for  the  mov- 
ing force.     Hence,  from  the  above  fact  we  have 


^|^and/.  =  P.^ 


Let  A  zi  the  area  of  the  steam  cylinder. 

S:^  the  pressure  of  steam  upon  a  square  inch. 

a  ^  the  area  of  the  blowing  cylinder. 

/!~the  pressure  of  the  air  upon   a   square   inch, 

the  same  as  the  above. 
b  ^  the  space  the  pistons  pass  through  in  1  second. 
V  ~  the   velocity   of   the   air's   discharge  through 

the  nose-pipe. 
«  ~  the  area  of  the  nose-pipe. 

Then  afiz^  SA. 

SA 

^  =  T- 

Then  from  the  above  theorem 


—       VP-f/i—  "^VPa  +  bA—  ^-V   ~ 

P-f/i 
also  when  no  air  escapes  at  the  waste  valve. 

The  value  of  v  may  also  be  obtained  from  the  follev, 

ing  operation,  nv^al  and-u^;— ,  but  in  this  case  no 

n 
air  must  escape   ai  the  waste  valve,  it  will  then  be  more 
safe  to  get  it  from  the  theorem  first  given,  in  which  /;  is 
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obtained    by   experiment,  or    by  the    following  equation, 

SA 
/i  a  ~  SA,  and /i  zi -^^ — ■     From   these  two  equations  all 

theorems  may  be  obtained  for   calculating  the   different 
parts  of  the  blowing  apparatus,  worked  by  a  steam  engine^ 

In  the  first  a  ^  -—  and  in  the  second  «  = .       Hence 


SA 

ASlzz/i  V  n. 

.s,,A.^- 

2d,  S  =' 


fi  V  n 

Al  ' 


As         a 


4lh 

/' 

TJ    71 

AS 

a 

5th 

n 

AS/ 
—  fiv  — 

al 

6th, 

■V 

AS  I 
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n  ' 
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n  V 

SA 

Hence,  in  common  language,  to  find  the  area  of  the  steam 
cylinder,  multiply  the  pressure  of  the  blast,  the  velocity, 
and  the  area  of  the  nose-pipe  together  ;  and  divide  the  pro- 
duct by  the  pressure  of  the  steam  upon  an  inch  multiplied 
into  the  velocity  of  the  piston  ;  which  is  in  most  steam  en- 
gines 200  feet  in  a  minute,  or  3  feet  8  inches  per  second. 
This  will  enable  the  reader,  unacquainted  with  algebra,  to 
get  the  value  of  the  other  6  theorems. 

It  will  be  understood  that  the  steam  piston,  and  tha..  of 
the  blowing  cylinder,  are  at  opposite  ends  of  the  same 
beam,  one  ascending  as  the  other  descends  ;  tlie  area  of  the 
steam  cylinder  bearing  the  same  proportion  to  that  of  the 
blowing  cylinder,  which  the  pressure  upon  an  inch  of  the 
steam  bears  to  the  pressure  of  the  blast  upon  an  inch. 

The  air  is  not  immediately  discliarged  from  the  blowjog 
cylinder  into  the  furnace,  but  into  an  intermediate  cylin- 
der, of  larger  diameter,  called  a  regulator.  In  this  ves- 
sel is  a  loose  piston,  which  is  forced  up  by  the  air  from 
theblowing  cylinder,  and  being  weighted,  it  descends  during 
the  returning  stroke,  and  continues  to  press  the  air  into 
the  furnace,  by  which  means  a  more  steady  and  uniform 
blast  is  kept  up  than  would  be  effected  by  the  first  cylin- 
der alone. 

Although  this  method  of  regulating  the  blast  is  in  pretty 
general  use,  it  is  very  far  from  being  perfect.  Another 
means  has  been  employed  for  this  purpose,  consisting  of 
an  apparatus  called  a  water  regulator.  This  is  composed 
of  a  large  cistern,  in  which  another  of  less  area  and  capa- 
city is  inverted  ;  the  inoutli  of  the  latter  is  placed  down- 
wards, and  the  bottom  upwards,  which  is  air  tight.  Sup- 
posing this  interior  vessel  filled  with  water,  occupying  at 
the  same  time  the  space  between  tlie  inner  and  outer  ves- 
sel; it  is  plain  that,  if  air  be  forced  into  the  inner  vessel 
through  a  pipe  inserted  into  its  inverted  bottom,  the  water 
will  descend  in  the  inner  vessel,  being  displaced  by  the  air; 
and  it  will  rise  up  between  the  two  vessels,  till  the  column 
of  water  on  the  outside  shall  be  equal  to  the  required 
force  of  the  blast.  This  column,  in  the  furnace  above  men- 
tioned, would    be  equal   to  producing  4lbs.  upon  an  inch, 


and  would  be  ^ths  of  34,  or  about  9  feet.     Another  pipe 
proceeds  from  the  same  cavity  in  the  inner  vessel  to  the 
furnace,   communicating  nearly  a  uniform   blast,   varying 
merely  with  the  outer  column  of  water,  which  will  be  less 
as  the  outer  surface  of  the  water  is  greater. 

This  contrivance  was  for  some  time  considered  an  im- 
portant discovery,  but  unfortunately  another  circumstance 
has  also  rendered  it  very  objectionable.  A  quantity  of 
■water  is  carried  into  the  furnace,  as  well  in  the  state  of  va- 
pour as  mechanically,  the  latter  arising  from  the  spray 
produced  by  the  agitation.  This  water  has  been  found  to 
have  an  effect  upon  the  furnace,  affecting  both  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  the  iron;  and  has  been  in  many  instances 
abandoned,  to  re-adopt  the  ohl  regulations. 

Another  means  has  been  employed  to  equalize  the  blast, 
by  what  is  called  an  air-vault.  Tnis  consisted  in  blowing 
the  air  into  a  very  large  cavity.  The  experiment  was  first 
tried  at  the  Clyde  iron  works,  by  excavating  a  large  cavity 
in  a  rock,  into  which  the  air  was  forced  by  the  blowing 
machine.  This  capacity  bore  so  great  a  ratio  to  the  blow- 
ing cylinder,  that  the  blast  out  of  it  was  nearly  uniform. 
This  trial  was  not  attended  with  success,  partly  from  the 
vault  not  being  air  tight,  and  partly  from  the  moisture 
which  exuded  from  the  rock  mixing  with  the  air. 

A  more  successful  experiment  was  made  at  the  Carron 
iron  works.  .\n  air-vault  of  wrought  iron  plate  has  been 
enriployed  in  one  of  the  furnaces  at  Bradley  in  Stafford- 
shire, which  appears  to  answer  very  well.  Its  form  is  a 
cylinder,  about  tenor  twelve  feet  diameter,  and  fifty  or  six- 
ty feet  long.  Since  the  object  of  blowing  air  into  the  fur- 
nace is  to  produce  heat,  the  heat  being  as  the  quantity; 
therefore  the  quantity  which  enters  in  a  given  time  will  be 
as  the  velocity  and  the  density  jointly.  If,  however,  the 
density  of  the  air  depends  upon  the  compression,  the  pro- 
pelling force  will  be  increased,  and  the  air  is  drawn  into 
the  furnace  with  too  great  a  velocity.  The  cementing  por- 
tion of  the  furnace  is  less  perfect  from  the  oxygen  being 
carried  too  high  up  before  it  combines  with  the  carbon, 
and  the  m.aterials  would  be  apt  to  disunite  before  the  pro- 
per change  is  produced. 

Hence  it  will  be  evident,  that  when  the  density  is  caused 
by  its  being  introduced  at  a  lower  temperature,  the  velo- 
city remaining  the  same,  and  such  as  is  found  to  be  free 
from  the  objection  above  stated,  the  effect  of  such  a  blast 
must  be  calculated  to  produce  the  best  iron,  and  the  great- 
est quantity  of  it.  Tnis,  in  a  great  measure,  explaiusthe 
fact  of  more  iron,  and  of  better  quality,  being  made  in 
winter  than  in  summer.  The  same  difference  is  not  less 
conspicuous  in  all  fires,  which  always  burn  most  vigor- 
ously in  cold  weather.  Hence  it  will  appear,  that  in  blow- 
ing apparatus,  all  causes  likely  to  increase  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  air  should  be  avoided,  and  every  artificial  means 
of  cooling  the  air  should  be  employed,  particularly  in  the 
summer. 

In  the  common  blowing  apparatus,  in  which  the  air  is  com- 
pressed by  a  close  wadded  piston,  a  great  heat  is  prmluced 
ill  the  operation.  This  is  partly  produced  by  the  conden- 
sation of  the  air,  and  some  heat  must  result  from  the  fric- 
tion of  the  piston.  In  some  experiments  made  by  Mr. 
D.ivid  Mushctt,  it  appears  that  when  the  outer  air  was  from 
63"  to  58°,  the  air,  immediately  after  its  escape  from  the 
blowinij  cylinder  into  a  receiving  vessel,  was  increased 
from  63°  to  90",  and  from  68°  to  99  4°.  In  an  average  of 
30  experiments,  the  air  in  the  act  of  condensing  was  rais- 
ed 30°.  This  would  have  the  effect  of  increasing  its 
volume  not  less  than  -^  of  the  whole,  and  the  increased 
pressure  of  the  blast  by  this  cause  alone  would  be  nearly 
ill)  upon  an  inch.  Or,  in  oilier  words,  if  the  air  were  in- 
troduced into  the  furnace  a*  60°,  the  same  quantity  would 
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be  admitted  with  41b.  less  pressure  upon  an  inch  tlian  if  it 
were  90°.  Hence  any  means  of  cooling  the  air  after  its 
condensation,  in  all  seasons  of  the  year,  must  be  attended 
with  beneficial  consequences.  If  the  air  vault  were  made 
of  \vrouc;ht  iron,  and  its  suif.icc  constantly  kept  wet,  the 
evaporation  from  so  great  a  surface,  if  freely  exposed  on 
all  sides  to  the  air,  would  cool  the  air  very  considerably. 
Indeed,  without  the  aid  of  the  moisture,  the  effect  would  be 
such  as  to  recommend  its  adoption.  In  the  summer  sea- 
son there  would  be  some  advantaije  in  bringing  the  air  un- 
der ground  for  a  conbiderable  distance  before  it  enters  the 
blowing  machine  ;  the  reason  for  this  will  be  obvious,  from 
the  earth  being  colder  than  the  air.  In  the  winter  season, 
■when  the  earth  is  warmer  than  the  air,  the  supply  should 
be  from  the  atmosphere. 

The  increased  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  in  the 
summer,  is  the  cause  of  another  evil  besides  the  increased 
volume  of  the  air.  The  moisture  necessarily  acccmipany- 
ing  it  is  found  to  have  a  bad  effect  upon  the  furnace, 
which  has  been  more  especially  asceitained  by  the  use  of 
the  water-regulator,  before  alluded  to.  The  quantity  of 
water  in  the  atmosphere  at  any  time,  depends  upon  the 
temperature,  and  the  quantity  of  moisture  prevailing  onthc 
earth's  surface  ;  so  that  the  temperature  does  not  always 
indicate  the  quantity  of  moisture  which  exists  with  the  air. 
The  most  infallible  method  of  finding  the  quantity  of  water 
in  a  cubic  fool  of  space,  is  by  taking  the  dew  point,  or  that 
point  of  temperature  when  the  dew  ceases  to  form  upon  the 
surface  of  a  body  which  has  been  allowed  to  remain  ex- 
posed in  it  for  that  purpose.  The  temperature  of  this  bo- 
dy, for  instance  a  bottle  of  cold  water,  will  be  the  dew  point. 
When  a  p;iven  space  is  saturated  with  moisture,  at  70°, 
every  cubic  foot  contains  4.53  grains  of  water  ;  and  the 
same  space  at  50°,  contains  2.36  grains.  Hence,  if  the  air 
at  70°  could,  by  passing  through  a  culvert  in  the  earth,  be 
reduced  from  "0°  to  50°,  2.17  grains  of  water  would  be 
deposited  from  each  cubic  foot  of  air.  This  advantage, 
added  to  that  arising  from  its  diminished  volume  above 
mentioned,  will,  in  a  great  measure,  explain  the  difference 
in  the  quantity  of  iron  inade  in  winter  and  summer. 

We  shall  conclude  this  department  of  iron  manufacture, 
by  a  more  particular  reference  to  the  plate  exhibiting  the 
different  parts  of  the  blast  furnace. 

Plate  CCCXL.  Fig.  1.  is  a  section  of  the  blast  furnace, 
showing  the  interior  of  the  furnace  fiom  the  top  to  the 
bottom,  and  the  part  where  the  blast  is  introduced.  The 
dark  stripes  which  appear  on  the  walls,  are  vent  Dues  for 
the  escape  of  moisture,  which  would  not  get  off  from  such 
a  massive  building  without  injuring  the  walls,  when  the 
heat  is  applied  to  the  interior.  Fig.  3.  is  a  plan  at  the  level 
aa, Fig.  Land  2,  and  PP,  Fig.  1.  a  plan  at  the  part  to 
which  it  joins.  The  light-shaded  squares  arc  pillars  of 
brick,  constituting  a  false  bottom,  on  which  the  hearth 
rests,  the  cavities  underneath  being  for  the  escape  of  va- 
pour, at  the  apertures  m  and  n  in  Figs.  4.  and  5.  figure 
4.  is  a  plan  across  the  aperture  where  the  blast  is  introduc- 
ed, in  which  the  blast-pipes  are  seen.  Altliough  we  have 
not  before  alluded  to  two  pipes,  we  now  oliserve,  that  it  is 
only  sometimes  resorted  to,  the  single  pipe  being  much 
more  common.  Fig.  2.  is  a  section  elevation,  at  right  an- 
gles to  the  former  one,  Fig.  1.  showing  the  same  interior 
surface  and  Ihe  dam-atone  d,  over  which  the  cinder  flows, 
■while  the  metal  is  retained  by  the  dam,  till  it  is  let  out  at  a 
liole  z>  on  a  level  with  the  bottom  of  the  recess.  T  is  call- 
ed the  tymfi- stones,  and  forms  a  bridge  over  the  cavity  in 
which  the  liquid  cinder  rises,  t  is  the  lywfi-filate,  to  give 
the  stone  greater  firmness,  as  e  is  to  the  dam-Hone,  which 
is  called  the  dam-filate.  See  the  t>  mp-plate,  and  dam-plate, 
more  particularly  Figs.  6.  7.  and  8.     Fig.  5.  is  a  plan  at 


the  bottom  of  the  recess  D,  showing  the  vent  flues  in  the 
piers,  and  the  hole  v  for  the  outlet  of  the  metal,  seen  also 
in  the  dam-stone,  Figs.  9.  and  10.  Fig.  11.  is  a  side  view 
of  the  large  crow,  in  which  the  blast-pipe  is  inserted.  The 
end  of  this  iron  is  defended  fiom  the  immediate  action  of 
the  fire,  by  covering  it  from  lime  to  time  with  stiff  fire  clay. 
Fig.  15,  an  end  view  of  the  same.  Figs.  12,  13,  14,  are  dif- 
ferent nose-pipes  lo  fit  the  blast- pipe. 

Manufacture  of  Bar  Iron. 

All  the  varieties  of  pig-iron  contain  more  or  less  of  car- 
bon, lo  which  they  owe  llieir  fusibility,  which,  in  all  the  va- 
lieties  yet  made,  are  fusible  ii;  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
carbon  which  they  contain.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  pig-iron 
manufacture,  an  opinion  prevailed  that  some  varieties  con- 
tained oxygen.  Nothing  could  be  more  absurd  than  this 
idea.  Experience  has  shewn,  that  all  varietit:s  comain 
carbon,  else  they  would  not  be  fusible.  And  it  will  appear 
to  anyone  acquair.ted  with  the  laws  of  affinity,  that  carbon 
and  oxygen  are  incompatible  in  a  mass  of  li([uid  matter, 
as  tliey  must  unite,  and  form  an  clastic  fluid,  till  one  or 
the  other  would  be  exhausted.  It  is  this  kind  of  jiig-iron, 
containing  the  least  carbon,  which  has  been  called  oxygen- 
ated, and  also  forge-pig,  because  it  has  been  found  the  best 
fitted  for  making  bar  or  forge  iron.  It  had  long  been  sus- 
pected, that  malleable  iron  was  no  other  than  the  pig-iron 
divested  of  its  carbon,  but  the  idea  was  not  fully  confirm- 
ed, till  malleable  iron  was  directly  formed  by  cementing 
the  carburet,  or  pig  iron,  with  a  substance  which  carried 
off  its  carbon  witlijiut  changing  its  foi  m.  This  can  be  ef- 
fected in  small  castings  of  pig  iron  by  the  following  pro- 
cess:  Stratify  alternately  in  a  crucible  the  cast  metal  arti- 
cles with  powdered  ironstone  (whicli  contains  an  oxide  of 
iron)  in  a  close  vessel,  and  let  the  vessel  be  covered  by  a 
lid  very  nearly  air  tight.  Expose  the  whole  to  a  strong 
red  heat  for  ten  or  twelve  hours,  proportionate  to  the  thick- 
ness of  the  castings.  When  the  mass  is  cold,  take  out  the 
pieces.  If  the  change  is  complete,  the  pieces  will  bend 
and  work  with  the  hammer  when  hot,  possessing  all  the 
properties  of  malleable  iron.  If,  instead  of  the  castings, 
some  cast  iron  borings  be  stratified  wilh  small  masses  of 
the  Cumberland  iron  ore,  about  the  size  of  small  peas,  and 
treated  like  the  last,  the  bits  of  ore  will  be  found  lo  be  mal- 
leable. 

In  both  experiments,  the  oxygen  of  the'oxide  combines 
with  the  carbon  of  the  carburet,  which  escapes  in  the  form 
of  carbonic  oxide  gas,  leaving,  if  the  oxygen  and  carbon  be 
in  proper  proportions,  pure  iron  behind. 

Although  this  process  appears  the  most  direct  and  sim- 
ple way  of  converting  pig  into  malleable  iron,  the  process 
at  present  employed  is  essentially  different,  and  attended 
with  very  considerable  v/aste.  The  method  used  by  the 
ancients  was  still  less  scientific,  and  is  still  practised  on  the 
continent.  It  consists  in  laying  the  pigs  of  iron  upon  a 
hearth  similar  to  a  smith's  forge,  surrounding  them  with 
charcoal,  and  blowing  the  fire  with  bellows.  The  metal 
first  melts,  and  is  continually  agitated  with  a  rake,  while  it 
is  exposed  to  the  blast.  The  carbon  becomes  gradually 
dissipated  at  the  expence  of  the  oxygen,  which  is  afford- 
ed by  ihe  blast,  and  its  fusibility  is  gradually  diminished. 
It  then  becomes  pulpy,  and  ultimately  is  obtained  in  rude 
shapeless  lumps.  In  this  stale  they  are  taken  with  tongs 
from  the  fire,  and  placed  under  a  large  hammer,  which  is 
raised  by  machinery,  called  a  stamping  hammer.  The  an- 
vil is  broad,  and  is  surrounded  with  tray-like  sides,  to  keep 
the  small  fragments  from  fulling  off,  which  are  apt  to  fly 
in  all  directions  by  the  action  of  the  hammer.  The  work- 
man, with  a  rake,  continues  to  push  the  pieces  under  the 
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Jiammer  so  long  as  they  keep  their  heat.  These  flatted 
and  shapeless  masses  are  called  stampings.  These  pieces 
are  then  piled  upon  round  pieces  of  fire-stone  slabs,  and 
placed  in  a  reverljtratory  furnace,  called  a  boiling  furnace, 
and  healed  to  a  full  v.elding  heat.  These  balls  are  then 
placed  under  a  forge-hammer,  where  they  are  drawn  into 
bars  about  three  inches  square,  and  cut  into  lengths  of  lulf 
a  yard  in  length.  These  pieces  are  called  blooms.  Each 
of  these  are  heated  a  second  lime,  and  drawn  by  the  forge- 
hammer  into  bars  for  sale.  This  is  the  old  method  of 
working,  and  is  still  practised  by  some,  who  have  an  idea 
that  the  iron  is  of  better  quality.  It  is  attended  with  great 
waste;  and,  in  the  principal  iron  districts,  is  superseded  by 
the  puddling  process,  which  we  shall  next  describe. 

The  process  of  converting  pigiron  into  the  malleable 
state,  by  the  puddling  method,  is  commenced  by  the  ope- 
ration called  refining,  which  is  performed  in  a  furnace 
called  a  refining,  and  by  some  a  run-out  furnace  :  this  is 
represented  in  Plate  CCCXL.  and  Figs.  15.  and  17.  The 
recess,  or  trough  A,  is  made  of  cast  metal,  the  bottom  con- 
sisting of  fire-stone  or  brick.  It  is  surrounded  on  three 
sides  by  a  cavity,  through  which  water  is  constantly  pass- 
ing from  the  cistern  C.  fi  ft  are  two  pipes  from  a  blowing 
machine,  inserted  into  the  conical  openings,  and  kept  cool 
by  waler  from  the  jiipc  s,  which  runs  ofi"  at  the  pipe  n  It. 
These  are  to  blow  the  fire  which  occupies  the  recess  A. 
The  fire  being  made  in  the  trough,  and  filled  with  cokes, 
the  pigs  of  iron  are  thrown  into  the  midst  of  it,  and  cokes 
heaped  up  around  them,  the  blast  being  kept  up,  and  tlie 
Qutsides  of  the  trough  being  kept  cool  by  the  water.  The 
metal  first  melts,  and  the  blast,  instantly  acting  upon  it, 
separates  a  quantity  of  its  carbon,  but  not  nearly  to  the  ex- 
tetit  to  which  it  is  carried  in  the  old  method  already  de- 
scribed, as  the  metal  still  remains  liquid.  In  this  state  it 
receives  the  action  of  the  blast  for  three  or  four  hours.  It 
is  now  run  out  at  the  bottom  of  the  trough  through  an 
opening  o,  temporarily  stopped  with  sand.  The  melted 
mass  is  received  into  the  shallow  recess  DE.  A  large 
quantity  of  the  vitreous  oxide  of  iron  also  runs  on,  which  is 
formed  by  the  blast,  and  floats  on  the  surface  of  the  melted 
metal.  Indeed,  it  is  through  the  medium  of  this  vitreous 
oxide  that  the  metal  below  is  deprived  of  its  carbon.  The 
blast  first  destroys  a  portion  of  carbon  on  the  surface,  and 
then  oxyilates  the  iron  thus  deprived  of  its  carbon.  This 
forms  the  vitreous  oxide  which  floats  upon  the  carbonated 
mass.  The  oxygen,  therefore,  ol  the  flo.iting  oxide  is  con- 
stantly in  contact  with  the  carbon  of  the  metal  below.  The 
stratum  immediately  below  gives  its  carbon  to  that  deprived 
of  its  carbon  above,  and  thus  the  change  is  cflecttd  to  the 
bottom  of  the  trough. 

The  cake  of  meial,  as  run  out,  is  then  broken  into  pieces. 
Its  fracture  is  white,  and  apparently  crystallized,  very  dif- 
ferent from  its  original  fracture.  This  arises  from  its  loss 
of  carbon.  These  pieces  are  now  introduced  into  the 
puddling  furnace,  which  is  represented  in  Plate  CCCXL. 
Figs.  18.  and  19.  A  is  the  ash  pit;  G  the  grate;  D  the 
door  for  the  fuel ;  C  ihChollow  cavity  where  the  prepared 
metal  is  laid.  The  flamejjasses  over  it,  and  then  up  the 
chimney  F  ;  H  is  a  door  foi'  the  introduction  of  the  pieces 
of  metal.  It  is  a  cast-iron  shell  lined  with  nre-biick.  In 
the  bottom  of  this  door  is  a  square  hole  /i,  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  rake,  and  other  tools  used  for  working  the  me- 
tal. The  workman,  at  the  same  time,  can  see  the  mass 
exposed,  during  the  process,  lluough  the  same  aperture. 
Without  this  door  the  intense  heat  would  prevent  hiui  from 
approachiiig  the  work,  for  the  purpose  of  agitating  it. 
Even  with  this  guard  against  the  heat,  it  is  almost  too  great 
to  be  borne  without  great  inconvenience.  As  soon  as  the 
metal  is  melted,  the  puddler  begins  to  rake  it  about,  occa- 


sionally throwing  water  upon  it  with  a  small  iron  dish. 
This  water  is  decomposed  by  the  iron  and  carbon ;  the 
hydrogen  escaping,  and  the  oxygen  uniting  with  the  iron, 
forming  the  vitreous  oxide.  This  latter  being  constantly 
agitated  with  the  melted  metal,  continues  to  dissipate  the 
remaining  carbon.  The  fusibility  of  the  mass  gradually 
diminishes,  till  at  length  it  loses  all  cohesion,  and  appears 
a  loose  granulated  mass.  During  the  lime  of  this  change 
bubbles  of  gas  are  seen  to  burst  from  the  melted  mass  with 
a  blue  flame.  This  is  the  carbonic  oxide.  Soon  after  the 
metal  has  assumed  the  granular  form,  and  the  heat  is 
raised,  the  fragments  begin  to  adhere,  and  the  whole  forms 
a  number  of  balls  of  an  irregular  shape.  These  consist  of 
the  iron  deprived  of  its  carbon,  mixed  with  the  vitreous 
oxide.  These  balls  are  made  as  compact  as  possible  by 
beating  them  on  the  hollow  hearth,  with  a  very  lieavy  iron 
rod  shaped  like  a  club.  In  this  state  they  are  brought  out 
of  the  furnace  with  a  pair  of  large  tongs,  and  passed  through 
rollers  similar  to  those  represented  in  Plate  CCCXL.  Figs. 
20.  and  22.  first  passing  through  the  widest  gates,  andtl>en 
in  succession  till  the  pieces  become  about  three  feet  long, 
six  or  seven  inches  broad,  and  a  little  more  than  half  an 
inch  thick.  In  the  finishing  gate  of  the  rollers,  there  is  a 
protuberant  part  crossing  the  gate,  which  makes  inden- 
tures across  the  bar,  at  intervals  of  about  one  foot  each. 
This  is  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  the  bars  into  pieces  of 
regular  lengths  when  cold.  It  has,  in  this  stage  of  the  pro- 
cess, a  certain  degree  of  malleability  while  hot,  but  when 
cold  is  very  brittle. 

When  the  bars  above  mentioned  are  broken  into  lengths, 
they  are  laid  one  upon  another  five  or  six  in  depth,  and 
are  bound  together  with  bands  of  rod-iron.  They  are  now 
heated  in  a  reverberatory  furnace  similar  to  the  puddling 
furnace,  but  having  a  fiat  hearth.  As  soon  as  these  bundles 
are  heated  to  a  full  welding  heat,  they  are  separately 
brought  out  and  passed  again  through  the  successive  gates 
of  the  rollers.  If  the  iron  is  not  intended  to  be  of  the  best 
quality,  this  rolling  would  finish  the  bars  for  sale  ;  but  if  it 
is  to  be  of  a  superior  kind,  the  second  rolling  is  carried 
only  to  the  extent  of  the  first,  and  the  bars  broken  up  into 
bundles  a  second  tirne.  Every  time  this  is  repeated,  the 
quality  of  the  iron  is  improved,  as  well  as  its  tenacity,_as 
being  freer  from  specks,  which  consist  of  the  small  bits' of 
vitreous  oxide  worked  up  with  the  iron.  It  has  been  ob- 
served by  some,  that,  in  the  rolling  process,  where  the 
hammer  is  not  used,  the  iron  is  liable  to  abound  with  more 
vitreous  oxide,  which,  when  polished,  is  very  conspicuous 
in  small  specks.  It  is  believed  that  the  hammer  expels  the 
oxide  more  than  is  effected  by  the  rollers.  In  some  works, 
the  balls,  first  drawn  from  the  puddling  furnace,  are  first 
subjected  to  the  stamping  hammer,  as  in  the  old  nietho:!, 
the  stampings  being  afterwards  healed  in  a  reverberatory 
furnace  in  piles  or  pyes,  and  passed  through  tlie  rollers  as 
in  the  first  lolling  above  described. 

The  second  pair  of  rollers  are  different  merely  in  the 
form  of  the  gates.  The  angular  gates  are  for  rolling 
square  bars.  The  bar  is  turned  a  quarter  round  every 
time  it  passes  through  a  gale,  in  order  to  reverse  the  po- 
sition of  the  angles.  And  it  passes  through  the  last  gate 
a  second  time,  reversed,  to  take  away  the  rhomboidal  form 
of  the  bar  which  the  first  lime  through  gives  to  it.  The 
first  rollers,  which  the  balls  are  passed  through,  arc  gene- 
rally confined  to  that  part  only,  having  no  other  gates  than 
what  are  required  to  form  the  burs,  which  are  afterwards 
broken  up  to  form  the  bundles  for  ihe  second  rolling. 

When  ihe  iron  is  intended  to  be  rolled  into  sheets,  it  is 
first  formed  into  flat  bars,  and  these  are  cut  by  large  shears 
into  lengths  suitable  to  the  breadths  of  the  intended  sheets. 
These  pieces  are  transversely  passed  through  plain  rollers. 
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differinK  from  those  described  in  nothin;,'  but  the  gates  or 
,Mooves  for  the  bars.  Fig.  2 1 .  is  an  ^nd-vie w  r,l  the  rollers, 
bhcwing  the  iron  shilf  on  which  the  heated  m.-scs  arc  l;ud 
beP.ro  they  pass  throufih,  and  a  simil.-'r  one  on  the  other 
bide  10  receive  the  same,  a  a,  are  nuts  workn)^  on  screws 
to  ngniaie  the  distance  of  the  rollers  IVom  c.ich  omer. 

Tor  the  pirticular  comhinalion  ot  iron  with  carbon,  call- 
ed steel,  see  Steel.  For  its  chemical  prope rties  and  re- 
spective cnnihinalions,  si;e  Che.mistrv.     (c.  s.) 

IROQUOIS      Se-.  Canada. 

IRUliGUL.'Vn  DovzKAVEs,  in  music,  arc  all  such  tem- 
pered systems  of  twelve  notes  in  the  octave,  as  have  more 
than  two  magniluues  ol  fifths  in  their  scale,  whose  single 
resulting,  bearing,  or  woll  fifih,  does  not  fall  between  J^Gr 
and  b  F.',  whicli  is  the  proper  place  of  the  wolf  in  Regular 
Douzfaves,  which  sec.     (f) 

IRRFtJUI.AR  Intervals  arc  such,  whose  expression  in 
Fakky's  .Yotalion  (see  that  Article)  has  one  or  more  of  its 
leri'ib  Z,  f,  or  m,  larger  or  smaller  than  the  regular  and 
progressive  increase  of  them,  which  obtains  throughout  an 
arranged  tible  oi regular  intervals,  expressed  in  this  nota- 

tioii      (f) 

IRRIGATION.  The  improving  of  land  by  means  of 
wate,,isan  object  of  iniponaiice  throughout  the  greater 
par;  'jf  the  globe  In  various  countries  it  is  effected  by  na- 
ture on  the  great  scale,  occasionally  or  partially  modified 
by  human  skill  and  labour.  In  others,  nature  applies  this 
powerful  mean  of  improvement  in  efforts  more  detached 
and  confined.  In  sonie  parts,  inigation,  as  a  mode  of  im- 
l)rovcment,  is  eff>ctcd  principally  by  the  agency  of  man; 
and  in  all  cases,  this  agency,  skilfully  applied,  is  more  or 
less  useful. 

A  just  view  of  the  fatal  effects  produced  by  destructive 
flnocis,  compared  with  those  which  are  the  result  of  ju- 
dicious irrigation,  and  of  that  sieiility  which  is  occasioned 
by  excess  or  by  want  of  water,  compared  with  the  fertile 
produce  of  lands  properly  irrigated,  would  set  in  a  proper 
light  the  advantages  resulting  from  this  natural  mode  of 
improvement,  by  which  water  is  turned  to  use,  instead  of 
being  left  to  run  to  waste  and  ruin. 

According  to  circumstances,  it  may  be  employed  for 
meliorating  soils  of  different  characters,  and  for  increasing 
the  produce  in  many  variegated  forms  in  most  of  the  popu- 
lous districts  of  the  globe.  The  tropical  rivers  convey  to 
ihe  plains  over  which  they  Sow  those  annual  and  immense 
supplies  of  enriching  deposit,  which  nourish  the  corn  that 
sustains  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  population ;  or 
they  tend  to  form  and  to  enrich  those  vast  savannahs,  which 
occur  in  that  extensive  portion  of  the  earth.  In  the  warm 
but  more  temperate  climates,  there  arc  considerable  tracts 
of  soil,  which,  if  not  irrigated,  are  almost  wholly  barren  ; 
and  water  is  also  employed  there,  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
riching^ soils  already  fertile.  It  is  a  cheap  and  powerful 
inanure  for  various  crops  of  great  value  to  man;  and  the 
use  of  it  is  extended,  according  to  the  views  and  circum- 
stances of  the  husbandman,  into  the  vineyard,  the  corn 
field,  ihe  garden,  the  orchard,  or  the  meadow. 

Instructed  by  nature,  and  improved  l)y  experience  in  the 
use  of  this  element  for  meliorating  the  soil,  mankind  has 
already  felt  that  it  is  ol  gre.a  value  and  importance  from 
the  erjuator  nearly  to  the  60tli  degree  of  north  latitude,  and 
rroni  the  same  extending  on  a  more  limited  scale  paitly 
into  the  southern  temperate  zone  !  The  periodical  rains 
within  tiv,-  tropics  could  not  be  sufficient,  in  that  burning 
climate,  for  nourishing  the  crops  necessary  to  support  the 
people,  if  nature  itself  had  not  employed  them,  and  if  art 
and  labour  were  not  also  employed  in  fenilizing  vast  tr.^.cts 
of  soil.  Even  in  the  milder  climates  of  Italy  and  Fiance, 
iranienso  advantages  ate  derived  from  the  judicious  appli- 
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cation  of  this  mole  of  improvement;  and,  lliough  it  may- 
appear  pariiioxici,  it  is  perhaps  more  productive  still  in 
the  climati-  of  England,  notwithstanding  its  high  northern 
latitude,  ad  the  moisture  of  its  climate. 

The  tru'.h  is,  that  irrigation,  when  conducted  on  the  right 
plan,  is  geicrally  either  preceded  or  accompanied  by  drain- 
ing, embanking,  or  both ;  and  that  it  has  therefore  a  ten- 
dency at  one  time  to  improve  the  soil  and  the  climate  also, 
while  the  element  of  water,  instead  of  being  destructive,  is 
directed  to  purposes  the  most  useful  to  mankind. 

It  is  cliiefly  in  this  view,  that  a  proper  general  idea  may 
be  formed  of  irrigation.  The  advantages  of  this  mode  of 
improvement  are  greatest  in  populous  districts,  where  the 
produce  of  land  is  of  superior  value,  and  the  labour  neces- 
sarily bestowed  on  it  may  bs  had  at  an  inferior  price  ;  but 
in  all  situations  water  is  valuable,  when  it  can  be  safely  di- 
rected to  enrich  the  soil,  and  to  improve  and  augment  the 
produce.  Every  one  admires  that  beautiful  arrangement 
of  nature,  under  which  putrescent  substances,  instead  of 
being  useless  or  noxious,  become  valuable,  by  affording 
new  supplies  of  nutriment  for  living  vegetables,  and  of 
course  for  animals ;  but  water  either  is,  or  may  become 
one  of  the  most  valuable  means  known  for  improving  the 
soil  in  every  climate,  excepting  that  where  the  cold  is  long 
continued  and  severe. 

Though  much  has  been  done  in  many  parts  of  the  globe, 
in  order  to  attain  the  proper  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
irrigation,  it  is  probable  that  few  of  these  in  proportion 
have  yet  been  secured.  The  rains  which  inundate  the 
Nile,  the  Ganges,  and  other  great  rivers,  do  not  convey  the 
full  benefits  to  the  rich  plains  which  they  fertilize,  unless 
by  embankments  the  management  and  distribution  of  the 
water  be  secured,  and  the  culture  of  the  soil  duly  attended 
to.  The  deadly  swamp,  which  is  occasioned  by  water  per- 
mitted to  go  to  waste  by  stagnation,  may  be  converted  in 
many  instances,  by  industry  and  skill,  into  fertile  soil. 
Even  the  most  barren  mossy  flats  have  often  been  convcit- 
ed  into  meadows  by  natural  irrigation.  But  in  how  many 
instances  is  this  neglected,  where  it  might  by  art  and  la- 
bour be  done  ?  England  furnishes  the  most  alluring  speci- 
mens of  what  is  possible  artificially,  by  means  of  water,  not 
only  in  the  improvement  of  soils  by  irrigation,  but  in  cre- 
ating new  soils  by  warping ;  yet  we  cannot  extend  our 
views  without  becoming  sensible,  that  though  much  has 
been  done  in  this  field  of  improvement,  a  very  great  dea! 
more  still  remains  to  be  accomplished. 

The  truth  is,  that  if  draining  and  embanking  were  con- 
ducted on  liberal  principles,  with  a  view  to,  and  in  connec- 
tion with  irrigation,  there  would  be  far  more  advantage 
resulting  from  their  union,  than  can  ever  be  secured  by 
attending  to  them  separately.  It  may  also  be  remarked, 
that  these  arts,  though  greatly  improved,  are  yet  far  from 
practical  perfection.  Errors  equally  frequent  and  gross 
are  still  committed  in  them  all,  and  these  have  a  tendency 
to  bring  unmerited  reproach  upon  arts  of  great  utility  to 
man. 

It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  convince  mankind,  hov,'  much 
is  really  within  the  power  of^human  skill  and  industry. 
The  first  settlers  in  the  American  colonies  would  not  have 
believed  what  improvement,  even  in  the  climate,  was  to 
follow  the  draining  and  cultivation  of  their  lands  after  the 
forests  disappeared.  Many  ages  elapsed,  before  the  peo- 
ple of  Egypt  were  capable  of  duly  appreciating  tlie  full 
swell  of  the  Nile,  and  of  turning  its  entiching  floods  to 
most  advantage.  The  treatment  and  cultivation  of  soils 
enriched  by  flooding,  and  the  due  application  of  industry 
and  skill  in  raising  the  must  suitable  crops,  require  time 
and  patience;  and  can  seldom  or  never  be  fully  attained, 
unless  the  political  state  of  a  country  be  favourable  to  \\% 
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improvement.  In  this  view,  irrigation  fairly  appears  as  a 
part  of  an  extensive  system  of  national  economy,  which 
ought  to  embrace  the  husbandry  of  every  country  to  which 
this  art  can  be  of  material  use. 

Immense  additional  supplies  of  grass  have  been  raised 
in  England  within  the  present  age  by  means  of  irrigation. 
These  have  contributed  in  a  very  large  proportion  to  the 
support  of  live  stock  ;  and  of  course  they  have  added  not 
only  to  the  general  produce  and  value  of  the  soils  on  which 
this  art  was  employed,  but  also  to  that  stock  of  manure 
which  has  been  turned,  with  great  effect,  to  the  purposes 
of  arable  husbandry.  An  increasing  population  has  fur- 
nished at  once  the  labour  necessary,  and  markets  for  the 
produce  :  and  irrigation  has  thus,  indirectly,  but  in  a  very 
consideiable  degree,  increased  the  value  and  the  produce 
of  corn  lands.  This  known  and  important  fact  ought  to 
recommend  the  continuance  of  a  system  fraught  with  so 
much  advantage,  and  to  lead  to  farther  improvement  in 
its  principles  and  progress. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  errors  have 
been  committed  in  respect  of  this  art.  It  has  been  tried  in 
situations  where  nature  did  not  favour  the  success  of  it; 
or  it  has  been  employed  in  order  to  force  a  produce  for 
which  there  was  not  an  adequate  demand;  or  it  has  been 
attempted  to  such  an  e.\terit  as  exceeded  the  proper  sup- 
plies of  labour  within  the  district:  and  in  all  these  and 
other  similar  cases,  the  failure  has  been  most  unjustly  as- 
cribed to  the  art  itself,  when  in  fact  it  arose  from  errors 
on  the  part  of  those  who  conducted  it. 

Notwithstanding  the  generally  enriching  qualities  of  the 
floods  which  are  sent  down  by  tropical  rains,  it  requires 
both  skill  and  attention  to  cultivate  the  soils  to  advantage, 
and  to  plant  in  every  soil  and  situation  the  most  suitable 
crops.  A  cold  and  moist  climate  also  requires  a  similar 
portion  of  skill,  in  order  to  turn  irrigation  to  most  ac- 
count;  which  answers  In  Britain  much  better  for  grass 
than  for  corn.  Without  this  requisite  skill  and  attention, 
it  is  evident  that  no  art  whatever  can  prosper:  errors, 
therefore,  which  proceed  from  this  want,  ought  in  no  de- 
gree to  bring  discredit  on  the  art  itself. 

The  art  of  irrigation,  fully  considered  and  improved  by 
observation,  in  connection  with  that  of  draining  and  of  em- 
banking, has  been  so  highly  improved  in  some  parts  of  the 
globe,  as  to  approach  towards  a  scientific  character.  Its 
leatures  vary,  indeed,  so  much,  in  different  climates,  as 
liardly  to  permit  us  to  view  them  in  a  jiroper  light.  We 
contemplate  in  succession,  the  new  established  system  of 
irrigating  for  grass  in  England  ;  that  of  the  south  of  France 
and  of  Lombardy  for  grass,  vines,  olives,  mulberries,  and 
other  purposes  ;  and  though  much  ingenuity  and  consider- 
able diversity  appear,  we  hesitate  not  to  pronounce  the 
whole  included  in  one  art.  But  where  nature  takes  the 
lead,  and  human  agency  is  employed  only  tu  promote  the 
utility  of  her  operations,  we  hardly  recognize  the  art  of  ir- 
rigation ;  yet  it  is  really  of  great  importance,  not  only  on 
the  lesser,  but  the  larger  scale  ;  and  the  shepherd  who 
properly  directs  the  course  of  a  mountain  streamlet,  or 
turns  the  collected  waters  of  his  drains,  in  order  to  prevent 
stagnation  or  waste,  and  of  course  to  promote  the  health  of 
his  flock,  at  the  same  time  directing  these  waters  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  fertilize  barren  spots  of  soil,  and  thus  to 
furnish  additional  supplies  of  food,  really  beloiiifs  to  the 
same  class  of  artists,  as  those  who  by  means  of  embank- 
ment, or  otherwise,  direct  to  the  most  useful  ends  tlie  vast 
inundations  of  tropical  rivers.  The  features  of  this  art  of 
irrigation  appear  very  different,  but  the  art  itself  is  the 
same. 

In  what  manner  does  water  operate  in  fertilizing  barren 
soils  ?  As  an  element,  it  furnishes  direct  supplies  of  the 


food  which  IS  partly  required  for  plants  ;  as  a  medium  for 
moderating  the  temperature  of  the  climate,  it  lessens  the 
rigour  of  cold  in  some  regions,  and  of  heat  in  others  ;  as  a 
destroyer  of  some  noxious  weeds,  it  extirpates,  when  un- 
der proper  direction,  many  plants  which  are  hurtful  to  agri- 
culture, such  as  broom,  heath,  and  moss;  and  jt  may  be  used 
in  order  to  convey  over  the  soil  fertilizing  and  enriching  sub- 
stances. In  each  of  these  modes  of  operating  there  occur 
various  features,  and  these  must  be  well  considered,  in  or- 
der to  secure  most  of  those  beneficial  effects  which  water  is 
qualified  to  promote  by  irrigation. 

It  foUowsof  course,  that  great  attention  ought  to  be  given 
to  the  qualities  of  water  intended  for  this  purpose  ;  and  that, 
before  incurring  labour  and  expencein  the  application  of  it, 
these  qualities  ought  first  to  be  known.  This  may  be  done 
partly  by  analysis  ;  but  most  certainly  by  experiment  con- 
ducted on  a  moderate  small  scale.  In  general,  sprinji  waters 
are  lertihzing,  and  possess  also  an  equable  temperature; 
but  impregnations  of  iron  are  frequent  and  Imrtlul  even  in 
springs  :  petrifying  springs,  which  hold  lime  in  solution,  arc 
commonly  leililizing  :  mossy  waters  are  generally  poor;  and 
such  as  convey  enriching  sediment,  promise  the  most  effec- 
tual and  permanent  impiovenient.  These  last  ought  not, 
however,  to  be  confined  in  basins, otherwise  they  will  deposit 
their  sediment  there,  instead  of  conveying  it  directly  over 
the  lands;  but  in  particular  cases,  when  these  basins  are  to 
be  occasionally  cleared  out,  this  caution  may  not  be  applica- 

The  natural  produce  for  which  irrigation  is  best  adapted, 
in  particular  soils  and  climates,  comes  next  under  consider- 
ation. Here  tlie  mere  operator  is  not  always  a  competent 
judge,  and  it  may  require  the  combined  lights  of  history  and 
tradition,  observation,  and  experience,  to  ascertain  the  fact  ; 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  may  be  ascertained  with  a  consi- 
derable degree  of  assurance  before  expensive  efforts  are 
made. 

The  qualities  of  the  water,  and  the  natural  produce  which 
it  nourishes  most  effectually,  being  discovered  in  the  first 
place,  it  belongs  to  the  fartiier  to  consider  the  population 
and  marketsof  the  district,  his  own  demands,  and  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  irrigated  crops  by  which  he  may  expect 
to  derive  most  profit.  A  prudent  man  will  be  determined 
in  a  considerable  degree  by  these  considerations,  before  he 
embark  deeply  in  the  undertaking. 

The  water  meadows  of  England  present  a  fine  view  of  ir- 
rigation for  grass,  a  description  of  which  belongs  rather  to 
other  portions  of  this  work,  and  will  partly  be  found  under 
the  article  Agriculture,  and  in  those  works  to  which  re- 
ference is  there  made.  A  similar  account  of  French  irriga- 
tion will  be  found  under  the  article  Frakce  of  the  present 
work  ;  and  that  of  Lombardy  and  other  nations  will  fall  to 
be  introduced  under  other  heads. 

In  Scotland  there  have  been  many  successful  essays  in 
irrigation  on  a  lesser  scale  ;  but  the  greatest  attempt  was 
made  by  the  late  Duke  of  Buccleuch  on  his  pastoral  estate 
on  the  rivers  Esk,  Ewes,  Tiviot,  Etterick,  and  Yarrow. 
Neither  the  water  nor  the  climate  in  general,  were  favour- 
able to  this  liberal  effort  on  the  great  scale  on  which  it  was 
made  ;  and  the  wants  and  population  of  the  district  hardly 
warranted  that  scale  ;  besides,  it  was  conducted  mostly  in 
that  mode  which  requires  most  water  and  most  expencc  ; 
and  it  Was  necessary  for  this  purpose  to  sacrifice  too  much 
ol  those  level  soils  which  are  most  valuable  for  other  purpo- 
ses in  that  alpine  part  of  Scotland.  The  art  of  irrigutio.i  is 
best  promoted  when  success  as  well  as  failure  are  properly 
recorded  ;  and  the  failure  of  this  great  attempt  is  particular- 
ly accounted  for  in  the  Farmer's  Magazine,  1815.  p.\ge42, 
&c.  But  many  good  specimens  of  irrigation  occurrLi  under 
this  attempt,  some  of  which  are  still  preserved  ;  and  many 
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other  successful  <  (Ibrts  have  hcLo  made  by  watering;  for  im- 
proving ihc  mcado'.vs  in  all  quuilcis  Ihi-ou^hou'  S(  ullaul, 
tiif  climate  and  richer  waters  of  England  bcmt;,  howtver, 
irtncrally  prcfciable. 

Thcic.in  favourable  circumstances,  it  is  ccrnmoi,  to  ob- 
tain by  irrigation  three  successive  crops,  viz.  two  of  pasture 
p-rass,  and  one  of  t^fass  cut  for  hay  or  soilinsr,  all  in  ono  y.-;ir. 
This  fact  leads  us  to  consider  the  climate  in  connection  with 
soil,  and  water,  and  other  circumstances;  and  in  applyint^ 
this  art  to  the  agriculture  of  many  foreign  parts,  a  siniiUr 
advantage  is  obtained  by  nourishing  various  crops  in  tiie 
same  ye:ir. 

The  resources  which  may  yet  be  opened  to  many  nations 
by  means  of  irri-;:ition,  fully  understood  and  practised,  ap- 
pear f)  exceed  all  present  calculations  ;  and  what  is  already 
kn  n\nof  lliisart  is  .\mply  sutTicicnt  to  attract  tow;vrds  it  the 
iio;ice  of  the  legislator  as  well  as  that  of  tlic  husbandman. 
Water  in:iy  be  inuiJ.e  to  furnish  a  rich  and  extensive  supply 
of  munuic  to  the  soil,  merely  by  giving  it  a  proper  direction, 
which  will  have  ihi-  further  good  effects  of  preventing  that 
waste  and  ruin  which  frequently  accompany  this  element 
when  it  is  Uft  without  any  du'eclion.  Even  the  drainage  of 
wet  soils  may  thus  be  rendered  valuable  for  the  improve- 
ment of  other  lands,  and  what  naturally  tends  to  do  harm 
may  be  turned  to  advantage. 

It  has  become,  in  most  of  the  cultivated  parts  of  the 
globe,  a  serious  and  expensive  matter  to  preserve  the  so'ls 
in  full  bearing  by  regular  and  frequent  manuring.  The 
cost  of  lime,  dung,  and  other  fertilizing  substances,  is  con- 
sidi Table,  and  the  carriage  and  application  add  materially 
to  it ;  nor  is  it  always  in  the  farmer's  power  to  apply  his 
manures  in  the  proper  season,  and  to  the  requisite  ex- 
tent. 

Irrigation  supplies  manure  in  favourable  circumstances, 
at  Icos  expence,  and  with  more  tfTect,  than  almost  any 
othei  mode,  on  the  soils  to  which  it  is  applied  ;  and  the 
produce  of  it  on  these  luinishes  increasing  means  for  the 
manure  of  other  soils.  The  limits  of  this  beneficial  opera- 
tion appear  as  unfixed  as  its  advantages  are  liberal ;  and  as 
the  pnpulation  increases,  these  limits  extend  by  the  simul- 
taneous enlargement  of  the  means  and  the  returns.  It  na- 
turally connects  itself  with  draining  and  embankment,  and 
is  therefore  capable  of  great  extension,  as  the  radical  im- 
provements ot  a  country  advance.  In  short,  whatever  oc- 
casional errors  may  be  committed  in  irrigation,  it  is  an  art 
that  will  naturally  and  ought  to  advance,  in  any  well  go- 
verned country,  along  with  the  population  and  general  im- 
provement. 

The  proper  modes  of  conducting  the  operations  of  this 
art  must  be  varied  greatly  in  respect  of  pnriicular  circum- 
stances. A  flat  soil  requires  to  bi  floated  in  ridges  by 
means  of  a  full  supply  of  water,  the  feeders  on  the  crowns, 
anil  the  drains  in  the  furrows;  but  this  intthod  is  exjjen- 
sive  in  the  forming  as  well  as  in  the  supply  of  water;  it  re- 
quires land  suitable  for  the  plough,  and  therefore  valuable 
otherwise  ;  and  it  succeeds  fully  only  when  the  waters  arc 
rir:^  and  the  climate  good.  All  these  circumstances,  how- 
evii,  frequtntiy  concur  in  England  to  recommend  it. 

Citch-work  is  applied  on  dry  barren  slopes,  where  the 
operator  sends  the  water  in  succession  over  different  parts 
of  me  surface,  accommodating  his  operations  to  the  natu- 
ral form  of  that  surface.  This  method  is  attended  with  lit- 
tie  txpencc,  and  may  answer  well  in  almost  every  case 
•where  water  is  not  plentiful,  and  circumstances  unfavour- 
abU  to  flat  ibrmiiig. 

It  is  M\  -rror  to  think  that  very  long  continued  watering 
is  ;j:oiiUCtive  in  pioportion.  On  the  conti.^ry,  irrigation 
m'Jst  not  be  continued  for  too  long  u  time  at  once  on  ony 
grounds,  otherwiselhe  fine.-  grasses  and  plants  are  thcrc- 
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by  destroyed,  and  a  set  of  coarse  aquatics  brought  up  in 
theii  place.  Repeated  waterings  arc  nectssiry  indv-ed  ; 
but  the  general  pr;<ctice  does  not  seem  to  recommend 
above  three  weeks  atone  time  in  cold  weatlier,  half  of  that 
time  in  moderate  weather,  and  one  week  when  tiie  season 
is  warm  ;  oi.  tlie  whole,  about  six  weeks  in  the  year. 

In  the  puiticular  works  and  operations  of  irrigation — the 
precautions  necessary  wben  sheep  are  to  be  fed  on  water- 
ed lands, — the  plants  niosl  suitable, — and  the  value  and  ap- 
plication of  the  produce,  we  refer  to  those  works  already 
quoted,  and  others  in  which  the  peculiar  practice  of  irri- 
gating for  grass  in  Britain  is  detailed  ;  including  among 
these  last  the  treatises  written  by  Mr.  Wright.  Mr.  Bos- 
well,  and  Arthur  Young,  and  the  Highland  Society  Trans- 
actions     (K.  k.) 

IRRITABILH  Y.     See  Botany  and  Physiology. 

IRVINE,  or  Irwine,  is  a  sea-port  town  and  loyai  burgh 
on  the  west  coast  ol  Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Ayr.  It  is 
situated  on  a  rising  giouiid  on  the  north  side  of  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Irvine,  which  runs  into  the  Firth  of  Clyde.  ,nd 
consists  of  a  broad  street,  running  from  south-east  to  north- 
wesl,  of  a  suburb  on  tne  south  side  of  the  river,  inhabited 
by  seafaring  people,  and  connected  with  the  town  by  a  g  lod 
bridge,  and  ot  another  suburb  on  the  road  leading  to  Ayr. 
The  principal  public  buildings  in  Irvine  are,  the  church, 
which  has  an  elegant  spire,  and  stands  on  a  rising  ground 
between  the  town  and  the  river,  ami  the  town-hall,  which 
is  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  street.  The  harbour  of  Ir- 
vine, formed  by  the  estuary  of  the  river,  is  commodious,  but 
will  in  a  great  degree  be  superseded  by  the  new  harbour 
at  Troon.  There  is  from  nine  to  eleven  feet  of  water  on 
the  bar  at  spring  tides,  which  is  increased  to  16  feci  in 
high  storms,  with  a  wind  from  the  south  or  south-west. 
Several  busses  for  the  herring  fishery  formerly  belonged 
to  this  port,  but  the  coal  trade  is  now  the  principal  one, 
and  is  carried  on  by  a  number  of  brigs,  which  export 
24,000  tons  of  coals  annually.  The  articles  of  import  are, 
iron,  hemp,  flax,  wood,  and  grain.  Besides  the  grain 
brought  coastwise  from  Galloway,  about  10,000  quarters 
have  been  imported  in  one  year  from  Ireland.  Its  princi- 
pal manufactures  were  those  of  carpets,  muslins,  silks, 
lawns,  which  were  exported  in  considerable  quantities. 
There  is  also  at  Irvine  a  dockyard  for  shipbuilding,  a  large 
tannery,  a  rope-yard,  and. a  blcachfield.  A  public  library 
was  established  in   1795. 

It  is  not  known  at  what  time  Irvine  was  erected  into  a 
royal  burgh,  but  a  charter  from  Alexander  II.  is  ex- 
tant, confirming  the  giants  of  other  sovereigns.  The  ma- 
gistrates have  a  good  revenue  arising  from  the  customs, 
and  from  a  large  tract  of  land,  which  was  rented  at  5oO/. 
per  annum.  In  the  town  of  Irvine  arc  branches  of  the  Old 
Paisley  Bank  and  the  Ayr  Bank.  Irvine  is  15  miles  east 
from  the  Isle  of  Arran,  and  61  from  Edinburgh. 

The  following  is  the  population  abstract  of  the  town  and 
parish  for  1811  : 

Number  of  inhabited  houses           .         .  694 

Ditto  of  families            ....  1414 

Ditto  employed  in  trade  and  manufactures  1333 

Males 2470 

Females 32S0 

Total  population  in  1811        .         .         .  5750 

ISCHI.'V  is  an  island  of  the  Mediterranean,  about  IS 
miles  in  circuit,  situated  at  the  eastern  entrance  of  the 
Bay  of  Naples,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  produced 
from  the  sea  by  volcanic  eruptions.  This  island  is  situated 
in  an  agreeable  climate  :  the  sky  is  seldom  obscured  by 
clouds ;  the  summer  is  temperate,  and  the   winter  milt'. 
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Its  aspect  is  greatly  diversified,  presenting  a  mountainous 
and  irregular  surface  in  general,  interspersed  with  some 
portions  of  fertile  soil,  under  good  cultivation,  and  abound- 
ing with  grain  and  fruit;  while  oilier  parts  consist  of  no- 
thing but  dark  and  arid  rocks,  marked  by  sterility.  Ischia, 
liowever,  is  principally  interesting  to  the  mineralogist,  from 
the  various  volcanic  products  dispersed  in  every  spot,  both 
of  the  island  and  surrounding  rocks.  Lava,  of  the  horn- 
stone  base,  and  tufa,  are  the  component  parts  of  the  Castle 
Rock,  somewhat  exceeding  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  circuit. 
The  same  appearances  are  exhibited  by  a  neighbouring 
mountain,  from  which  this  rock  is  divided  by  a  narrow 
channel,  which  has  probably  been  made  by  the  action  of 
tlie  waves.  Other  mountains  consist  of  similar  substances, 
as  the  Rotaro,  between  Casamicciola  and  the  city  of  Ischia, 
formed  of  tufa,  pumice,  and  enamels,  which  last  are  found 
in  no  other  place.  Monte  Zaro  has  been  produced  by  a 
stream  of  lava,  a  mile  in  length  and  two  in  breadth,  the  con- 
sequence of  successive  eruptions.  Its  base,  on  one  side, 
is  washed  by  the  sea,  and  covered  by  a  vitreous  sand,  which 
under  the  microscope  seems  to  consist  of  particles  of  feld- 
spar;  and  towards  the  land  the*  fs  a  spacious  tract,  al- 
most entirely  tiifaccous,  scattered  with  fragments  of  pu- 
mice. Besides  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  island,  great 
rocks  of  lava  protrude  through  the  ground  in  different 
places.  The  vai  ious  lavas  are  distinguished  by  colour  and 
consistence,  and  by  the  proportion  of  feldspar,  and  other 
characteristics.  In  that  of  Monte  Imperatore,  feldspar 
seems  to  constitute  its  entire  substance.  At  the  Calce  de 
Panza  there  arc  clusters  of  a  yellowish  white  species,  some 
of  it  two  inches  long  ;  and  many  hundreds  are  grouped  to- 
gether, into  roundish  masses  of  half  a  foot  or  even  two 
feet  thick,  having  the  lower  extremity  in  the  lava.  Inde- 
pendent of  these  volcanic  substances,  ferruginous  sand  is 
found  in  many  parts  of  the  island,  and  in  particular  abund- 
ance on  the  sea  shore.  This  at  first  sight  apparently  con- 
sists of  very  minute,  irregularly  shaped  iron  particles,  but, 
with  the  aid  of  a  powerful  magnifier,  each  grain  is  disco- 
vered to  be  the  fragment  of  a  crystal,  or  a  crystal  complete; 
but  of  the  latter  there  is  not  the  proportion  of  above  three 
or  four  in  a  hundred  grains.  These  minute  crystals  are 
foimed  of  two  pyramids,  united  at  the  base  ;  though  for 
the  most  part  they  are  only  incomplete  fragments,  the  de- 
fective pans  having  been  destroyed  by  the  action  of  the 
waves.  Alum  was  formerly  obtained  for  commercial  pur- 
poses at  Cairico,  a  place  on  the  higher  eminences  of  the 
Mount  San  Nicola  ;  but  some  observers  were  subse- 
quently unable  to  find  any  indications  of  it.  The  Abbe 
Spallanzani,  however,  collected  numerous  specimens  of 
lava  there,  and  in  the  environs.  After  remaining  for  months 
in  his  cabinet  at  Pavia,  those  which  had  been  affected  by 
acids  were  wholly  encrusted  by  a  whitish  thin  coating  of 
alum,  others  exhibited  none  ;  whence  he  conciudcd  there 
are  two  species  of  lava,  and  that  the  fabrication  of  this  salt 
might  be  profitably  renewed  in  Ischia. 

M.  Doiomieu  affirms,  that  notwithstanding  the  remote 
period  when  the  last  eruption  took  place,  namely  in  1302, 
the  lava  of  a  tract  called  Arso  still  smokes  in  muny  places. 
Later  naturalists  have  been  unable  to  confirm  this  obser- 
vation, nor  docs  he  say  that  he  himself  witnessed  the  fact. 
Nevertheless  aqueous  vapours  arc  constantly  escaping 
from  fiisures  in  the  lava,  which  are  converted  to  medicinal 
purposes,  under  the  name  of  stoves.  The  vspour  is  col- 
lected and  conveyed  by  tubes  into  a])artments,  whereby  a 
steam  bath  is  obtained,  and  the  patient  brought  within  its 
sphere,  is  covered  by  profuse  perspiration.  Many  such 
baths  are  seen  here,  and  known  by  different  names,  some  of 
which  are  relative  to  the  disorders  in  which  they  are  be- 
lieved to  be  most  efficacious.     About  a  mile  south  of  the 
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town  there  are  wells  impregnated  with  saline  and  sulphu- 
reous matter,  which  arc  also  resorted  to  lor  various  dis- 
tempers. 

Notwithstanding  the  volcanic  origin  of  this  island,  many 
parts  are  extremely  fertile,  and  numerous  plants  flourish 
luxuriantly  upon  it.  Various  fruits  attain  great  perfec- 
tion. The  inhabitants  have  pleasant  gardens  ;  and  the  level 
grounds  abound  in  groves,  which,  however,  are  said  to  be 
frequently  cut  down,  perhaps  from  the  shallowness  of  the 
soil. 

Ischia,  the  capital  of  the  inland,  is  situated  on  an  insulat- 
ed rock  on  the  north  coast,  and  connected  to  it  by  means  of 
abridge  and  a  subterraneous  passage,  which  was  wont  to  be 
closed  by  an  iron  gale.  It  has  a  castle  and  an  hospital,  which 
latter  was  erected  by  a  benevolent  society  of  Naples,  and  it 
is  an  episcopal  see.  Some  hundreds  of  invalids  repair  from 
the  neighbouring  continent  to  the  hospital  during  the  bath- 
ing season  ;  and  in  their  conveyance  and  return,  several 
barks  are  always  employed.  Those  who  are  cured  leave 
votive  offerings  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  or  to  tutelar  saints. 
Many  neat  villages  are  distributed  along  the  coast,  and  de- 
tached habitations  are  scattered  over  the  whole  island,  even 
at  an  elevation  where  vegetation  almost  entirely  ceases. 
On  the  summit  of  San  Nicola,  a  hermitage,  consisting  of 
a  chapel  and  three  cells,  has  been  excavated  from  the  vol- 
canic rock,  which  are  inhabited  by  three  hermits.  One  of 
the  hermits  always  traverses  the  island  in  quest  of  what  is 
necessary  for  subsistence  and  the  service  of  the  altar,  which 
is  willingly  bestowed  by  the  inhabitants,  who  themselves 
perform  an  annual  pilgrimage  to  the  chapel.  The  island 
consists  of  three  parishes,  and  contains  a  nunnery.  It  was 
formerly  exempt  from  taxes,  and  the  King  of  Naples  was 
accustomed  to  come  hither  every  year,  on  which  occasion 
he  allotted  portions  for  indigent  young  females. 

Ischia  was  called  Onaria,  Inarima,  or  Pythecusa,  by  the 
Greeks  and  Romans;  according  to  some,  from  having 
abounded  in  monkeys;  and  according  to  others,  with  as  lit- 
tle probability,  from  circumstances  relative  to  yEneas. 
Strabo  relates,  that  the  first  inhabitants  were  obliged  to 
quit  the  island  on  account  of  its  volcanic  eruptions;  and  it 
remained  deserted  unlil  450  years  before  Christ.  Hiero, 
King  of  Syracuse,  fruitlessly  endeavoured  to  settle  a  co- 
lony licre  ;  but  one  was  established  by  the  Romans,  who 
retaineii  it  until  the  time  of  .\ugustus.  A  great  eruption 
happened  in  the  year  1302,  by  which  many  of  the  inhabi- 
tants and  their  pattle  weie  destroyed.  The  survivors  escap- 
ed to  other  islantis,  where  they  resided  during  the  two 
months  that  it  lasted.  See  Spallanzani's  Travels  in  the  T^uo 
Sicilies,  vol.  i.  Pococke's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  part  2.  (c) 

ISERE  is  one  of  the  eastern  departments  of  France,  and 
derives  its  name  from  the  river  Isere,  with  which  it  is  tra- 
versed from  cast  to  west.  It  is  boimded  on  the  north  by  the 
dep.irtmcnt  of  the  A'ln  ;  on  the  west,  by  the  departments  of 
the  Rhone,  the  Loire,  and  the  Drome  ;  on  the  south,  by  the 
■  Drome  and  the  Higher  Alps;  and  on  the  east,  by  the  de- 
partments of  the  Higher  Alps  and  of  Mont  Blanc.  The 
principal  rivers  are  the  Romanchc,  the  Drac,  and  the  Isere. 
It  contains  453  square  leagues,  and  contains  four  districts, 
44  cantons,  and  558  communes.  This  department  is  occu- 
pied princiiially  with  barren  and  marshy  plains,  deep  val- 
lies,  and  high  mountains.  Giain,  hemp,  wine,  cheese,  and 
pasturage  are  its  piincipal  productions.  The  woods  of  this 
department  occupy  about  2ro,000  acres.  The  forest  called 
Chartreuse  is  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  trees,  owing 
to  the  scrupulous  economy  of  its  ancient  proprietors  It 
has  mines  of  iron,  copper,  lead,  coal,  quarries  and  mineral 
waters.  Its  annual  contributions  were  3.546,809  francs,  and 
its  population  441,208.     The  principal  towns  arc. 
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Grenoble 

Vienne 

St  Maicellin 

La  Tourilu-Pin 


Population. 

23,500 

10,362 

3,047 

1,589 


Grenoble  is  the  capital  of  the  (lepartinciit. 

ISIAC  T\Bi.F.,  is  the  name  given  by  antiquaiians  loan 
Egyptian  monument,  in  the  form  of  a  plate  of  copper  or 
brass,  containinjj  various  figures  in  bas-relief.  This  piece 
of  antiquity  was  discovered  at  Rome  in  the  year  1J25, 
when  the  Constable  Bourbon  took  that  city.  It  was  pur- 
chased from  a  soldier  by  a  locksmith,  wlio  sold  it  to  Car- 
dinal Bcmbo,  after  whose  death  it  came  into  the  possession 
of  the  Duke  of  Mantua.  When  Mantua  was  taken  by  the 
Imperialists  in  1630,  it  appears  to  have  been  lost,  as  it  has 
never  since  been  heard  of.  It  was,  however,  engraved  in 
its  full  size  by  .Eneas  Vico  of  Parma.  This  plate  was  di- 
vided into  three  horizontal  compartments,  containing  hie- 
roglyphics and  fissures  of  gods.  Anliciuarians  are  not 
agreed  respecting  the  object  of  this  piece  of  antiquity,  and 
there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  fabricated  at 
Rome.  Sec  Banter's  Mythology,  vol.  i.  p.  5  67  ;  Jablonski, 
Pantheon  Kgy/itiacutn  ;  Pii^norius,  Characteres  £ffy/'tii  ; 
and  Jiblonski.  Miscellanea  Berot'menaia. 

ISINGLASS.     See  Ichthyology. 

ISIS.     See  Masonry  Free,  and  Mythology. 

ISLANDSHIRE.     See  Durham, 

ISLAY  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  Ileljridcs,  or  Western 
Islands  of  Scotland.  Its  form  is  irregular.  Its  greatest 
length,  from  the  Mull  of  Oe  on  the  south,  to  Rumhail  on 
the  north,  is  nearly  thirty-one  English  miles;  and  its 
breadth,  from  the  point  of  Ardmorc  on  the  east,  to  the  farm 
of  Sanaig  on  the  west,  is  about  24  miles.  Its  superficial 
extent  is  nearly  154  000  acres,  of  which  one-seventh  is  in 
occasional  or  regular  tillage  ;  two  sevenths  arc  rugged 
mountains,  rocks,  or  hills ;  three-sevenths  hill  pasture, 
coppice  woods,  plantations,  and  natural  grassings  imper- 
vious to  the  plough,  and  one-seventh  unimproved,  but  im- 
proveable,  moors,  peat  mosses,  and  unreclaimed  wastes. 

The  island  of  Islay  belongs  to  Argyllshire,  is  divided  in- 
to three  parishes,  Killarow,  Kilchoman,  and  Kildalton.  Kil- 
larow,  frequently  called  Bowmore,  from  the  name  of  the 
village  where  the  church  is  built,  is  about  eighteen  miles 
long  and  eight  broad.  It  is  watered  by  the  river  Luggan, 
which  runs  into  a  bay  of  the  same  name.  Its  population, 
including  Kilmoy,  was,  in  1811,  4635.  Kilchoman  is  about 
20  miles  long,  and  six  broad,  and  is  intersected  by  two  arms 
of  the  sea,  Lochgruinart  and  Lochindaal.  Its  population 
in  181 1,  was  3131.  Kildalton  is  about  15  miles  long  and 
six  broad.  About  two  square  miles  of  tlie  parish  lire  cover- 
ed with  natural  wood,  from  which  all  the  island  is  supplied. 
Its  population  in  1811,  was  2269.  Hence  the  population 
of  Islay  in  1811,  was  10,035. 

The  coast  of  Islay  is  in  general  rugged,  and  is  indented 
with  numerous  bays  and  harbours,  the  chief  of  which  is  at 
Lochindaal,  where  there  is  also  a  quay  opposite  the  village 
of  Bowmore.  Lochgruinart  and  Lochindaal,  two  arms  of 
the  sea,  seem  to  iiave  been  once  united  so  as  to  divide  Islay 
into  two  islands.  The  highest  land  between  them  is  not 
more  than  20  feet  above  high  water  mark,  and  the  soil  is  a 
thin  stratum  of  moss  lying  upon  rounded  schistus,  mixed 
with  great  quantities  of  marine  shells.  Some  of  the  moun- 
tains in  the  east  and  north  of  the  island,  are  nearly  1800  feet 
high.  The  fresh  water  lakes,  amoiuiting  to  about  80  or  90, 
cover  nearly  3000  acres.  Lochguirn  occupies  about  700 
acres,  and  Lochfinlagan,  which  is  about  thice  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, has  an  islet  of  the  same  name  in  the  middle, 
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strongly  fortified.  Three  or  four  streams,  abounding  in 
salmon,  water  the  island. 

In  this  island  there  are  nearly  48  square  miles  of  primi- 
tive limestone,  without  animal  exuviae,  but  containing  lead 
ore  mixed  with  copper,  whicii  has  been  wrought  with  suc- 
cess. Manganese  and  cobalt  have  been  found,  and  speci- 
mens of  the  finest  iron  ore  were  found  in  1808.  The  cop- 
per ore,  when  richest,  yields  33  pounds  per  hundred,  and 
40  ounces  of  silver  arc  obtained  from  a  ton  of  the  metal. 
Veins  of  emery,  from  one  to  three  feet  thick,  have  been 
found  on  the  top  of  a  hill  near  Poitascaig,  and  a  small  quan- 
tity of  (juicksilver  has  been  found  in  the  moors,  and  at  the 
bottom  of  wells.  Inexhaustible  pits  of  hard  and  soft  marl 
occur  in  Killarow  and  Kildalton,  and  great  quantities  of 
sea  weed  are  thrown  ashore  for  the  purposes  of  kelp  and 
manure. 

Tlic  principal  crops  in  Islay  arc  barley,  oals,  flax,  po- 
tatoes, beans,  peas  ;  and  even  hemp,  wheat  and  every  spe- 
cies of  green  crop  are  grown.  The  cultivation  of  wheat 
was  introduced  by  the  late  Mr.  Campbell  ol  Sliawficld,  and 
considerable  quantities  are  now  raised  annually  by  several 
of  the  more  opulent*  t«(sants.  Several  thousand  bolls  of 
potatoes,  and  considerable  quantities  of  barley  arc  exported 
annually.  Nearly  3034  acres  are  occupied  by  the  potatoe 
crops,  upon  which  about  60,680  bolls  are  raised  at  an 
average.  There  are  no  more  sheep  kept  in  Islay  than  what 
are  necessary  to  supply  the  island  with  wool  and  mutton. 
It  is  necessary,  indeed,  to  import  considerable  quantities  of 
wool. 

The  principal  wealth  of  the  island  consists  of  black  cat- 
tle, of  which  the  following  numbers  were  exported  from 
1801  to  1807. 


1801 
1802 
1803 
1804 


3498 

1805 

2574 

1806 

2420 

1807 

2339 

2756 
2316 
2381 


whicli  gives  an  annual  average  of  2640^,  the  value  of 
which  at  71.  per  head,  will  be  18,484/.  The  best  part  of 
the  saleable  cattle  are  exported  to  Dumbarton,  Falkirk, 
and  the  lowland  markets.  If  we  suppose  the  quantity  of 
cattle  exported  to  be  only  one-fourth,  this  will  give  10.562 
as  the  stock  of  Islay.  The  cattle  exported  are  generally 
three-year  old  bullocks,  and  yield  heifers  and  cows.  The 
number  of  cattle  in  the  possession  of  gentlemen  farmers  in 
Islay  is  about  6795,  the  remainder,  viz.  3767,  belonging  to 
the  tenants  and  cottars.  In  1810,  the  number  of  milk  cows 
was  1357. 

Islay  also  exports  considerable  numbers  of  horses.  The 
Irish  dealers  buy  the  refuse  of  them,  amounting  from  one 
hundred  and  twenty  to  one  hundred  and  eighty  annually,  at 
from  71.  to  12/.  each.  The  number  annually  exported 
amounts  to  between  250  and  300. 

The  principal  articles  of  manufacture  in  Islay  are  linen 
yarn  and  kelp.  Besides  the  quantities  manufactured  and 
used  in  the  island,  about  .WOO/,  worth  of  linen  yarn  has 
been  exported  annually  during  the  years  between  1797 
and  1807.  The  manufacture  and  cultivation  of  flax  was 
also  encouraged  by  Mr.  Campbell,  who  built  flax  mills  for 
this  purpose.  As  the  extent  of  the  coast  of  Islay  is  nearly 
200  miles,  it  might  have  been  expected  that  a  great  quan- 
tity of  kelp  would  have  been  raised  in  the  island.  Owing, 
however,  to  the  small  height  of  the  tides,  and  the  rugged 
nature  of  the  coas',  only  about  200  tons  are  manufactured 
annually.  All  the  tenants  were  permitted  to  make  kelp 
upon  their  farms,  the  propiietor  restricting  himself  to  the 
receipt  of  one  third  of  the  market  price  when  it  was  sold. 
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A  weekly  packet,  which  is  a  sloop  of  50  or  60  tons,  sjtils 
from  Portascaig  to  Tarbel  in  Kinlyre,  for  letters,  newspa- 
pers, and  passengers  ;  and  two  regular  packets  trade  at  all 
seasons  between  Bowmore  and  Greenock.  The  fisher- 
men often  curry  over  to  the  coast  of  Ireland  cargoes  of 
stenlock,  whicli  they  sell  under  the  name  of  wild  salmon. 

The  late  Mr.  Campbell  buiit  the  two  thriving  villages  of 
Bowmore  and  Portnahaven  ;  and,  by  his  liberal  policy,  many 
hundred  acres  round  these  villages,  which  were  merely 
peat  mosses,  are  now  regularly  subdivided  and  enclosed, 
and  covered  with  the  finest  crops.  There  is  a  market  for 
horses  at  Bowmore,  on  the  first  week  of  August,  which  is 
chiefly  frequented  by  Irish  dealers.  The  population  of 
Bowmore  in  1 808,  was  305  males  and  365  females,  making 
in  all  670.  The  number  of  scholars  at  the  parish  school 
was  124,  who  were  taught  Latin,  English,  aiithmetic, 
book-keeping,  navigation,  Ecc.  At  Portnahaven,  there  are 
26  families  of  fishermen. 

About  40  years  ago  there  was  no  carriage  road,  and  only 
two  or  three  carts  on  the  whole  island  ;  but  in  1808  there 
were  90  miles  of  carriage  road  in  different  directions,  and 
above  500  carts. 

The  quadrupeds,  according  to  Mr.  Pennant,  beside  the 
domestic  animals,  are  weasels,  otters,  and  dark  coloured 
hares.  The  birds  are  eagles,  penguins,  falcons,  moor-fowl, 
ptarmigans,  red  breasted  goosanders,  wild  geet>e,  ducks, 
herons,  Sec.  and  the  fish  are  plaisc,  smear-dab,  large  dabs, 
mullets,  ballans,  lump-fish,  and  sometimes  the  lepadogas- 
ter  of  M.  Gouan. 

From  the  dominion  of  the  Danes,  and  Norwegians,  Islay 
came  into  the  possesion  of  the  Lords  of  the  Isles,  who  kept 
it  till  the  reign  of  James  III.  When  their  powers  were 
abolished,  tlie  Macdonalds,  their  descendants,  became  the 
proprietors  of  it.  In  consequence  of  an  invasion  of  the  isl- 
and by  the  Macleans  and  Macleods,  countenanced  by  James 
VI.  Sir  James  Macdonald,  the  proprietor,  was  defeated. 
He  escaped  to  Spain,  and,  having  received  a  pardon,  re- 
turned in  1620.  The  property  of  Islay  was  then  transfer- 
red to  Sir  Jolm  Campbell  of  Calder,  a  great  court  favour- 
ite, on  condition  of  his  paying  ioOO  per  annum  of  feu- 
dutv. 


A  great  pait  of  Islay,  which  was  possessed  from  1626 
to  1717  by  the  family  of  Calder,  was  sold  to  Mr.  Campbell 
ofShawfiekl  in  1717  for  i  12,000,  including  a  part  of  Jura; 
and  in  1788,  the  late  Mr.  Campbell  bought  another  part  of 
the  island  for/,  10,000:  so  that  deducting  the  sum  which  he 
I  eccivcd  by  selling  the  part  of  Jura,  the  purchase  money  of 
Islay  may  be  stated  at  2,15,000.  The  rents  in  1779  were 
2,2700,  and  in  1807  they  exceeded  il  1,000.  Mr.  Camp- 
bell, the  grandson  of  the  late  proprietor,  possesses  the 
whole  island,  excepting  two  farms,  which  belong  to  Mr. 
Campbell  of  Ballinaby. 

Huge  trunks  of  oak,  sycamore,  and  birch,  are  found  in 
the  peat  mosses,  the  remains  no  doubt  of  the  "  Maney 
woo(is"  which,  in  1540-9,  Dean  Monroe  describes  the  isl- 
and us  possessiiig.  See  Macdonald's  Gfnera/  Vietv  of  the 
Agriculture  of  the  Hebrides,  Jififiendix,  p.  612.  Edin.  1811, 
to  v.  Inch  we  have  been  indebted  for  the  principal  informa- 
tion in  this  article. 

ISLE  OF  I-"h.\nce.     See  Mauritius. 

ISLE  OF  Wight.     See  Wight. 

ISLINGTON.     See  Middlesex. 

ISMAIL,  or  Is.MAiLEx,  is  a  town  of  European  Turkey, 
in  the  province  of  Bessarabia.  It  is  situated  on  the  left 
baiik  of  ilie  Danube,  and  extends  about  half  a  mile  along 
the  liver,  and  about  a  mile  towards  the  land.  It  was  for- 
tified with  eight  bastions,  the  ramparts  being  from  18  to  25 
feet  in  heighi,  and  the  moat  from  30  to  40  feet  deep.  Ho- 
rizontal batteries  and  ramparts  defend  the  side  next  the 
water,  and  near  the  town  was  a  cavalier  of  stone  work,  ca- 
pable of  holding  some  thousand  men.  This  town  was  taken 
by  storm  by  the  Russians  under  General  Suwarrow,  on  the 
22d  December  1790,  after  having  experienced  several 
checks,  and  lost  10,000  men.  The  Turkish  garrison, 
amounting  to  30,000,  were  massacred  in  cold  blood,  and 
the  city  given  over  to  the  unbridled  licentiousness  of  the 
soldiers.  No  fewer  than  230  pieces  of  cannon  were  taken, 
345  standards,  10,000  horses,  and  a  great  deal  of  other 
booty,  to  the  value  often  millions  of  piasters. 

ISON,  in  iMusick,  a  term  anciently  used  for  the  Key- 
note,  or  fundamental  of  a  piece  of  music,  called  also  the 
Muse. 
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IsoPERiMETRicAL  PROBLEMS,  are  problems  in  the  higher 
geometry,  in  which  it  is  required  to  determine  the  nature 
of  a  curve,  from  some  property  which  it  is  supposed  to  pos- 
sess in  a  greater  degree  than  any  other  curve,  either  drawn 
between  given  points,  having  an  equal  length  or  fierimeter, 
comprising  the  same  arta,  or  under  oilier  similar  restric- 
tions. 

The  first  proposal  of  such  problems  forms  a  remarkable 
epoch  in  mathematical  history,  on  account  of  their  present- 
ing difficulties  of  a  peculiar  kind,  to  the  surmounting 
which  the  ordinary  application  of  tne  diff'ereiitial  calculus 
in  questions  of  maxima  and  minima  was  at  first  supposed 
inadequate,  and  demanding  more  extensive  views  than  had 
before  been  taken  of  the  vaiiations  which  magnitudes  un- 
dergo by  a  change,  in  the  manner  oi  their  composition; 
thus  giving  I'ise  to  a  swccession  of  profound  researches, 
which  terminated  at  length  in  the  invention  of  the  calculus 
of  variations,  one  of  the  greatest  discoveries  in  the  modern 
analytics,  and  tending  remo'Leiy  to  the  establishment  of  the 
differential  calculus  itself  on  principles  purely  analytical. 

The  property  of  a  straight  line,  by  which  it  measures 


the  least  distance  between  two  given  points,  is  loo  obvious 
to  escape  the  notice  of  the  most  ordinary  observer.  That 
of  the  circle,  by  which  it  includes  the  greatest  area  under  a 
given  circumference,  is  demonstrated  by  Pappus,  in  the  5th 
book  of  his  Mathematical  Collections,  with  the  greatest  pre- 
cision, (Prop.  10.)  and  though  his  mode  of  proceeding, 
founded  on  the  inscription  of  regular  polygons,  will  not  ap- 
ply to  the  sphere,  on  account  of  the  impossibility  of  in- 
scribing regular  solids  within  it  to  an  indefinite  extent,  yet 
that  figure  seems  to  have  been  generally  regarded  as  the 
most  capacious  under  a  given  surface.  The  first  instance, 
however,  of  a  problem  of  this  kind  resolved  by  direct  in- 
vestigation, was  furnished  by  Newton,  in  the  construction 
of  a  solid  of  revolution,  which,  when  moving  in  a  fluid  in 
the  direction  of  its  axis,  shall  be  less  resisted  than  any  other 
of  the  same  base  and  altitude.  The  demonstration,  how- 
ever, of  the  properly  by  which  he  has  characterized  the 
figure  in  the  2d  book  of  the  Princi/tia,  (and  which  is  mere- 
ly its  differential  equation  geometrically  enunciated,)  is 
suppressed,  and  no  trace  of  the  method  by  which  it  was  ob- 
tained appears.  Nor  docs  it  appear  (at  least  immediately,) 
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to  have  excited  the  curiosity  of  others,  since,  after  a  lapse 
of  nii)e  vtars,  and  upon  another  occusioii,  the  allenlioa  of 
the  mathematical  world  was  first  fixed  upon  tlie  subject; 
and  from  that  period  rcsearclies  of  this  nature  assumed  a 
rcfjularand  definite  character,  and  the  nietliod  of  conduct- 
ing them  began  to  be  distinctly  seen. 

No  sooner  had  the  newly  acquired   power  of  the  difltr- 
ential  calculus  enabled  John  Htrnoulli  to  resolve   the  pro- 
blem of  the  catenary,  which  Galileo  had  in  vain  attempted, 
than  another,  proposed  by  the  same  philosopher,  antl  whose 
true  solution  had  in  like  manner  eluded  his  penetration,  of- 
fered a  farther  occasion  of  provin:^  the  force  of  the  new  me- 
thods.  It  was  the  problem  of  the  Draclitjstochrone,  or  curve, 
down  which  a  body  will  descend  in  the  least  possible  time 
from  one  t^iven  point  to  another,  in  a  vertical  plane.     This 
was  evidently  a  question  of  far  greater  difTiculiy  than  any 
ordinary  problem  of  maxima  or  minima.     In  the  latter,  the 
form  of  the  function  wi)ich    is  to  become  a  maximum  or 
minimum  is  given,  or  at  least  may  be  determined  by  pro- 
per considerations,  inHcpendenl  of  the  maximum  or  mini- 
mum property,  while,  in  the  former,  it  is  this  very  property 
•which  determines  the  nature  of  the  curve  in  question,  and  by 
consequence,  of  the  function   to  be  made  a  minimum.     It 
was  not,  however,  by  ariy  direct  analysis,  setting  out  from 
this  properly  as  his  c/ar!/;«,  and  following  it  as  his  directing 
principle,  that  Bernoulli  first  resolved    his  problem.     The 
minimum  pioperty  of  his  curve  appears  to   have   struck 
him  as  a  collateral  view,  in  the  course  of  investigation  of  a 
widelv  different    nature  ;   and  a  succinct   account   of  the 
course  pursued  by  him,  and  the  progress  of  his  thoughts, 
may  materially  assist  us  in  our  inquiry  into  the  early  his- 
tory of  these  problems,  and,  at  the  same  time,  serve  to  il- 
lustrate their  nature. 

It  is  well  known  that  Fermat  had  early  signalized  him- 
self by  the  discovery  of  a  method  of  maxima  and  minima, 
which  has  procured  him,  and  with  reason,  the  reputation  of 
having  invented  this  apjilication  of  the  futtire  differential 
calculus.  Of  the  various  results  aflorded  by  his  method, 
the  following  was  not  the  least  remarkable;  that,  on  the 
Huygenian  hypothesis  of  the  refraction  of  light,  where  its 
velocity  before  refraction  is  to  that  alter  in  the  inverse  pro- 
portion of  the  refractive  densities  of  the  media,  its  course  is 
necessarily  such,  that  in  passing  from  a  given  point  on  one 
side  of  a  refracting  surface  to  one  on  the  other,  the  lime 
occufiied  is  a  minimum.  This  singular  conclusion  had, 
however,  been  anticipated  upon  a  metaphysical  principle, 
(if  it  deserve  the  name)  that,  as  nature  always  operates  in 
the  most  direct  and  simple  way,  therefore,  by  some  neces- 
sity, the  ray  must  shape  its  course  so  as  to  arrive  at  its  des- 
tined object  in  the  least  time  possible.  The  principle,  at 
the  instance  of  Clerselcrius,  and  the  preponderance  of  natu- 
ral good  sense,  was  given  up  by  Fermat,  us  soon  as  he  had 
learned  to  regard  the  fact  as  a  consequence  rather  than  a 
cause  of  the  laws  of  refraction  ;  but  Leibnitz  and  Huygens 
strongly  adhered  to  it,  the  former  defending  it  from  his  pe- 
culiar views  of  final  causes,  while  John  Bernoulli  profes- 
sed himself  convinced  by  their  arguments,  so  that,  without 
farther  consideration,  it  became  a  received  principle,  that, 
tjnder  all  circumstances,  light  performs  iis  course,  how- 
ever interrupted,  from  point  to  point,  however  distant,  in 
the  least  time  that  circumstances  will  permit;  and  in  this 
form  it  was  laid  down  by  Leibniiz,  in  the  Act.  Erudito- 
rum,  1 682,  as  the  foundation  of  optical  science,  and  attribut- 
ed by  him  to  the  immediate  fiat  of  the  Deity. 

Bernoulli  had  proposed  to  himself  to  determine  the  path 
of  a  ray  through  a  medium,  whose  refractive  density  (and 
consequently  the  velocity  of  the  ray)  varied  according  to  a 
given  law,  in  which  investigation  no  difficulty  occurred. 
Having  (from  the  pre-established  dependence  of  the  sine 
of  refrac\ion  upon  the  refractive  density,  and  without  any 


consideration  of  the  velocity,)  ascertained  the  curve  de- 
scribed, and  satisfied  with  the  metaphysical  principle  above 
stated,  ho  then  abstracted  altogether  from  optical  consider- 
ations, and  regartiing  the  variation  of  velocity  as  produced 
by  any  cause,  as,  for  insiance,  the  force  of  gravity,  he  thus 
concluded  the  brachystochrone  on  any  hypothesis  of  gravi- 
tation. 

It  is  surprising  to  observe  what  ascendency  these  consi- 
derations of  metaphysical  propriety  had,  at  that  period,  ^- 
tained  over  the  mind  of  this  singular  man.  No  sooner  had 
he  identified  the  brachystochione,  on  the  supposition  of 
uniform  gravity,  with  the  cycloid,  which  had  previously 
been  identified  v.  iih  the  tautochrone,  on  the  same  hypothe- 
sis, than  he  celebrates  it  as  a  wise  dispensation  of  Provi- 
dence, or,  at  least,  as  a  wonderful  instance  of  the  frugality 
of  nature  in  her  operations,  thus  to  make  one  curve  serve 
two  purposes,  observing,  that  this  could  not  have  happened, 
were  not  Galileo's  hypothesis  of  uniform  gravity  agreeable 
to  nature,  altliough  Newton's  discoveries  had  long  ago  de- 
monstrated its  falsehood,  and  Bernoulli  well  knew  the  fact 
to  be  so. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  clear  Bernoulli's  solution 
from  any  objection  on  the  score  of  rigour;  and,  in  fact, 
he  speedily  obtained  a  more  direct  one,  upon  which,  in 
June  1696,  he  proposed  his  problem  in  the  Leipsic  acts, 
under  the  title,  Problenia  novum,  ad  cujus  solutionem  Ala- 
tlicmatici  invitantur,  allowing  six  monliis  for  the  solution, 
which,  however,  at  the  request  of  Leibnitz,  who,  as  well 
as  his  brother  James  Bernoulli,  had  resolved  the  problem, 
was  prolonged  to  a  year.  At  the  expiration  of  this  period, 
a  nuiilitude  of  the  chief  mathematicians  of  the  age  were 
found  to  have  been  successful,  but  the  only  direct  analysis 
which  appeared  was  that  of  James  Bernoulli.  The  prin- 
ciple on  which  this  analysis  turns  is  of  very  extensive  ap- 
plication, and  it  once  reduces  this,  and  other  problems  of 
the  same  nature,  to  questions  of  ordinary  maxima.  It  is 
this,  that  Ihe  maximum  or  minimum  /iro/icrty,  ivliich  belongs 
to  the  nvliole  curve,  belongs  also  to  every  clemenlarij,  or  in- 
Jinitelij  small  fiortion  of  it.  It  is  true,  this  principle  is  not 
absolutely  general,  and  therefore  must  be  verified  before  it 
is  applied  in  any  particular  case.  In  the  present  it  is  easily 
shewn  to  hold  good. 

Let   ABCDE  be   the   curve  (Fig.    1.)  required,  BCD 
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any  element,  and,  if  possible,  let  B  c  D  be  an  arc  of  some 
other  curve,  the  time  of  describing  which  is  less  than  that 
of  describing  BCD.  Since  the  velocity  at  D  is  the  same, 
whether  the  body  fall  down  ABcD  or  ABCD,  the  time 
through  DE  will  be  the  same  on  either  supposition,  and 
therefore  the  whole  lime  through  AB  c  DE  less  than 
through  ABCDE,  contra  hypothesin. 

Suppose,  now,    the   curve  ABCDE,  according  to  the 
spirit  of  the  differential  calculus,  resolved  into  an  infinite 
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■number  of  rectilinear  elements,  of  which   BC,  CD,  are 
two,  corresponriiiig  to   two   elements  PQ,    QR.  (equal  to 
each  othei,)  of  the  vertical   abscissa  AV  (x),  the  arc  AB 
beins,^  called  s,  "ind  the  ordinate  PB,  y.     Oii  this  supposi- 
tion, the    velocity   niusi  be  regirdccl   as   uniloim  through 
each  of  the  elemeiV.s  BC,  CD,  and  if  we  cull  v  the  velo- 
cit)  of  describing  BC,  then  v  +  dv  (ur  V)  will  be  the  con- 
secutive   veloiily    with    which   tin:    arc  CD  :^  cl  s  -{-  d^  s 
(■—  rl  s/\  is  described.      Now,  to  discover  what  function   ij 
is  of  JT,  we  mubl  <  i-.deavonr  to  establish  some  relation   be- 
tween the  difftrentiais  d  s  and  dy  or  d  s,  by  ineans  of  the 
proposed  mii.iiuum  prop^trty  ;  and  to  this  effect,  regarding 
the  points  B,  D,  as  fixed,  and  C   moveable  along  the  line 
QC,  we  must  inquire  what  must  be  the  position  of  C  upon 
that  line,  (or  what  relation  FC  anil  BF  must  bear  to  each 
other.)  that  the  time  through  BC,  with  the  uniform   velo- 
city v./ilus  the  time  through  CD,  with  the  uniform   velo- 
city v'-i  shall  be  a  minimum.     Now,  this  is  evidently   an 
ordinary   question  of  maxima  and  minima  ;  it  is,  in  fact, 
identical    with    Fermat's    problem    concerning    refraction 
above  mentioned,  and    the   solution   is   precisely    similar  ; 
BCD  will  be  described   in  a  minimum  of  time,  when  the 
two  lines  BC,  CD,  make   angles    with  the  vertical,  whose 
sines  are  to  each  other  as  the  velocities  v  andv'  with  which 
they  are  described.     This  gives  at  once 
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This  is  the  relation  required  between  the  differentials, 
or  the  differentia!  equation  of  the  curve,  for  x>  is  given  in 
functions  of  jr  On  the  supposition  of  uniform  gravity,  we 
have  V  ^  ^  X,  and  writing  ^  a  for  a  to  make  both  sides 
homogenous, 
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differential  of  FC  (d  y),  on  the  supposition  that  C  chansjes 
Its  place  on  QC,  cannot  be  expressed  by  ddy,  because  it: 
would  thus  be  confounded  with  the  vaiiation  it  underiroes, 
when  (by  the  shifting  of  the  ordinate  QC  toils  consecutive 
position  Kb)  FC  attains  its  consecutive  value  ID zi  (/ 1/ -)- 
d  d  y.  There  are  two  ways  in  which  this  difficulty  may  be 
avoided.  The  first  is  the  one  we  have  above  taken,  viz 
resolving  the  question  of  the  maximum  or  minimum,  as 
a  separate  and  independent  problem,  and  then  adapting 
the  conclusion  so  obtained  to  the  particular  case  in  ques- 
tion ;  accordingly  this  is  the  course  pursued  at  first  by  the 
Bernoullis  ;  but,  not  to  mention  the  want  of  analytical  neat- 
ness 111  such  a  mode  of  proceeding,  the  questions  of  maxima 
ano  minima,  which  thus  arise,  would,  in  most  cases,  be 
iound  ot  extreme  difficulty,  and  their  subsequent  adaptation 
to  infinitely  small  quantities  a  matter  of  uncommon  deli- 
cacy. The  other  method  consists  in  looking  on  the  diffi- 
culty (ill  us  true  light)  as  merely  one  of  notation,  and  ob- 
viating It  by  a  refinement  in  that  point,  viz.  by  employing  a 
new  characteristic  a  for  that  hypothesis  of  differentiation, 
by  which  the  point  C  shifts,  as  it  were,  from  one  curve, 
BCD,  to  another  infinitely  near  it,  along  the  fixed  ordinate, 
and  a  new  name  variacion  for  this  peculiar  change  in  the 
value  of  d  y.  We  have  here  the  origin  of  the  calculus  of 
variations  ;  and  the  manner  in  which  this  simple  artifice 
enables  us  to  combine  the  question  of  the  minimum,  with 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case  where  it  arises, 
cannot  be  belter  shewn  than  by  the  very  instance  be- 
fore us 

It  is,  first  of  all,  evident,  that  as  S-  means  nothing  more 
than  dift'erentiation,  on  another  hypothesis,  all  the  rules 
of  the  differential  calculus  must  be  attended  to  in  the 
management  of  the  new  symbol,  only  making  the  varia- 
tions of  such  quantities  as  do  not  change  on  this  hypothesis, 
zero.     Thus, 

S-d  X  =:  0,  J^v  =  0,  S-v'-=.o, 

because  the   length   of  BF  is    given,   and   the  velocities 
through  BF  and  CD  are  uniform.     Again, 

^{dy+d  y')  —  0,  or  a'dy'zZ—S'd  y, 

because  GD  ^dy  +  di/  is  invariable.     Sdiy, 
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the  equation  of  a  cycloid,  whose  base  is  the  horizontal  line 
AK.  Such  is  the  solution  of  James  Bcrnnulii,  cleared  of  the 
geometrical  form  which  embarrasses  and  obscures  it,  and 
expressed,  as  he  probably  would  have  expressed  it,  in  the 
present  state  of  symbolic  reasoning. 

There  is  one  peculiarity,  however,  in  the  question  of 
ordinary  maxima  and  minima,  to  which  the  problem  is 
here  reduced,  viz.  that  the  qii.intily  to  lie  made  a  maxi- 
mum or  minimum  is  itself  a  differential  expression,  or  in- 
finitely small  magnitude.  This  does  not  at  all  affect  the 
truth  of  the  conclusion,  which  is  independent  of  the  ab- 
solute magnitude  of  the  lines  and  velocities  concerned,  but 
it  does  the  manner  of  treating  it.  In  problems  of  maxima 
and  minima,  the  quantities  concerned  are  su[)poscd  to  vary 
by  increments  infinitely  smaller  than  the  quantities  them- 
selves.    Now,  the  variation  of  the  length  of  FC,  or  the 
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So  that  our  equation  (a)  becomes 
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and  here,  as  in  all  problems  of  maxima  and  minima,  the 

variation  S"  d  y  di^es  off,  and  leaves 
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the  same  equation  as  before. 

By  the  aid  of  this  principle  of  James  Bernoulli,  wc  are 
already  in  a  condition  to  resolve  a  variety  of  problems.  In 
the  present  instance,  it  is  easy  to  see  in  what  manner  it 
supplies  the  place  of  the  metaphysical  principle  of  his 
brother's  solution:  but,  without  at  present  stoppiinj,  to 
examine  the  farther  cases  to  which  it  is  applicable,  wo  will 
continue  to  trace  the  history  of  the  subject ;  and  it  for- 
tunately happens  (wliich  can  hardly  be  said  of  any  other 
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branch  of  malhemalical  science,)  tliat  in  ihis  the  order  ol 
invcnlion  is  precisely  the  one  calculaied  to  aflord  llie 
m.sc  (lislinct  and  luminous  view  ol"  it  to  one  unacciuanucd 
■with  the  subject,  and  to  give  him  a  ladical  knowledge  ol 
its  principles. 

James  Bernoulli,  having  resolved  his  brother  s  problem, 
proposed,  in  his  Uirn,  the  celebrated  defiance,  which  at 
once  concentered  the  attention  of  ihe  mathematical  world 
upon  these  researches,  and  which  has  imposed  the  name 
of  iso/ierimeirical  /irobU ins  on  all  which  depend  on  similar 
principles.  In  the  Lcipsic  Acts,  1697,  appeared,  accom- 
panied with  the  proniise  of  a  pecuniary  reward  to  his 
brother,  in  case  of  a  complete  solution,  a  firoiframma  re- 
quiiing  the  nature  of  a  curve,  in  which  a  certain  integral 
expression  (j!/"rf-cor^«"c(x,i/  being  the  ordinate,  and 
*  the  arc)  shall  be  greater  or  less  than  in  any  other  curve 
of  the  same  knglh  between  its  fixed  extremities.  We 
have  here  the  first  instance  of  a  (|uestion  of  what  is  called 
relative  maxima  and  minima,  that  is,  where  the  curve  in 
which  aceitain  integral  (A)  is  to  be  made  a  iiiaxitmim  or 
minimum,  is  to  be  selected,  not  from  among  all  curves 
whatever,  but  only  from  such  as  have  at  least  one  property 
in  common  exprissedby  some  ether  integral  (B,)  which, 
in  the  present  instance,  is 


SE,  (Fig.  2.)   being  drawn,  let   the   extreme  points  BE 
A  ■        or- 


p-=f"'j'^m' 


f' 


The  first  attempts  of  John  Bernoulli  towards  the  solution 
of  this  question,  although  not  destitute  of  ingenuity,  fell 
short,  it  must  be  confessed,  of  what  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  his  great  abilities.  He  supposed  that  the  con- 
dition of  equal  length,  and  the  maximum  property,  might 
universally  be  satisfied  together,  by  making  both  the  ordi- 
iiatf  QC  and  abscissa  AQ  vary  at  once,  two  elements  BC, 
CD,  only  being  considered.  It  would  indeed  be  so,  were 
the  ([uaiuities  concerned  finite  ;  but,  even  then,  were  a 
third  condition  expressed  by  some  other  integral  formula  (C) 
suiieradded,  the  method  must  at  last  be  abandoned.  Wiien, 
liowever,  the  elements  of  the  curve  are  infinitely  di- 
minished, the  final  equation  (at  least  in  the  case  where 
"■s"  c/ j:  is  to  be  a  maximum)  is  reduced  by  effacing  all 
that  part  of  it  which  is  infinitely  smaller  than  the  rest,  to  a 
single  term,  and  to  a  form  altogether  illusory;  so  that  his 
analysis,  which,  even  in  this  case,  led  him  to  a  distinct  con- 
clusion, is  positively  erroneous,  and  offends  against  the  prin- 
ciples of  ihe  infinitesimal  calculus. 

A  different  and  legitimate  view  of  the  subject  was  taken 
by  James,  who  was  thus  enabled  to  detect  and  expose  the 
fallacy  of  his  brother's  solutions  ;  but,  although  this  was 
done  with  all  possible  forbearance  and  moderation,  it  is 
painful  to  observe,  that  the  mortification  thereby  ex- 
perienced by  the  latter,  was  productive  of  a  deep  and  last- 
ing rancour,  wliich  obliterated  in  his  mind  the  candour  of 
a  philosopher,  and  in  his  language  the  decency  of  a  gentle- 
man ;  which  assailed  his  brother's  glory  during  the  brief 
remainder  of  his  life,  and  long  after  hisulealh  continued  to 
asperse  his  memory. 

James  Bernoulli  observes,  that  the  variation  of  one 
ordinate  is  indeed  sulTicient,  when  but  one  condition  is 
to  be  satisfied,  but  when  two  arc  concerned,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  make  (he  same  number  of  ordinates  vary. 
The  principle  of  his  solution,  which  became  the  foun- 
dation of  all  subsequent  researches,  until  the  invention 
of  the  calculus  of  variations,  is  as  follows :  The  four 
equidis'.ant,  and   infinitely   near   ordinates  PB,  QC,  RD, 


remain  fixed,  while  C,  D,  vary  along  the  lines  QC,  RD,  by 
the  infinitely  small  elements  or  variations  C  c ,  D  d.  Then, 
to  determine  their  positions,  or  the  relation  between  the 
differentials  dy,  d  x.  the  first  condition  is,  that 

BC  +  CD  -f  DE  =:  Constant, 
and  is  therefore  equal  to  its  consecutive  value, 

B  c  +  c  d  +  dE, 
which,  treated   analytically,  leads  to  one  relation  between 
the  variables  C  c,  D  d,  or  to  an  equation  of  the  form 

P.  C  c  -f  Q.  D  rf  =  0. 

The  maximum  or  minimum  property  affords  another  con- 
dition,   by  which  the   sum  of  the  elements  of  the  intergral 

^V  d  X  expressing  that  property,  is  itself  to  be  made  a 
maximum  or  minimum.  This  must  be  treated  so  as  to  af- 
ford another  relation  of  the  same  form 

R.  C  c  -f  S.  D  rf  =:  0, 
between  which,  and  the  foregoing,  eliminating  one  of  the 
variations  Drf,  we  get 

(PS  — QR).  C  c  =  0,  orPS  — QRirO, 
Cc  being  arbitrary  and  independent.  A  similar  •reasoning 
was  afterwards  applied  by  Euler  to  the  variation  of  three, 
or  any  number  of  ordinates,  to  satisfy  as  many  conditions ; 
but  to  such  questions  the  Beinoullis  did  not  extend  their 
researches.  Thus,  in  fig.  3.  each  of  the  three  properties, 
A 


Fig.  3. 
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viz.  (A)  ihat  of  the  maximum,  and  (B)  and  (C),  the  two 
commmon  properties,  affords  an  eqiiulion  ol  ihe  above 
form  between  the  three  variations  C  c,  U  d,  E  e  ;  from 
which,  eliminating  any  two  of  them,  ihu  co-efficient  of  the 
other,  put  equal  to  zero,  gives  the  differential  equation  of 
the  curve. 

This  is,  in  fact,  the  identical  process  by  wliich  an  ordi- 
nary quesiion  of  maxima  and  niii.ima  would  be  treated,  in 
the  case  where  a  certain  function  P  of  two  (or  any  number) 
of  variables  u  and  v  is  to  be  made  a  maxinium,  tht  varia- 
bles beinjj  related  to  each  other  by  a  given  equation  Q  =:  0. 
The  differentiation  of  the  latter  assigns  one  relation  be- 
tween their  variations,  viz. 


rfQ 


a  -v 


■while  the  condition  of  the  maximum  gives  ^P—  0,  or 

d  u  d  V 

from  which  eliminatinp;  one  of  the  arbitrary  variations,  the 
resulting  equation  will  have  the  other  for  a  (iivisor;  and 
the  icmainirig  factor,  put  equal  to  zero,  gives  that  equation 
which  holds  good  between  the  variables  only  in  the  case  of 
the  maximum  or  iiiininuiin.  These  varia  les,  in  tiie  pre- 
sent case,  are  the  consecutive  ordinatcs  y'.  y",  &c.  of  the 
curve  sought,  and  thus  we  ^ee  the  reason  why  the  final 
equation  so  obtained  is  a  differential  <  quation  of  ihe  curve. 

Such  was  the  state,  however  rudely  expressed  in  the 
symbolic  language  and  mixed  geometry  of  those  days,  in 
which  the  problem  was  left  by  James  B'  rnouili,  (m  his 
Analysis  magni  firoblcmatia  Inofierimetrici,  Leifisic  acts, 
1701);  and  although  his  broincr,  in  a  Memoir  published 
by  the  French  Academy  in  1718,  exhibited  it  in  a  more  com- 
pact and  elegant  form,  and  thence  took  occasion  most  un- 
fairly to  arrogate  to  himself  a  large  share  of  its  merit,  such 
was  nearly  the  state  in  which  it  was  found  by  Euler  in 
1733.  It  is  true,  that  John  Bernoulli,  in  this  Memoir,  had 
remarked  a  certain  symmetry  in  the  terms  of  his  funda- 
mental equations,  which,  pursued,  would  have  led  him  to 
anticipate  one  of  Euler's  most  elegant  and  general  conclu- 
sions, but  he  appears  (as  well  as  some  subsequent  writers 
who  have  given  an  account  of  his  labours,)  to  have  con- 
founded this  with  a  thing  of  the  same  kind  which  obtains 
in  his  final,  or  sfiecific  equations,  as  he  calls  them,  in  virtue 
of  which  they  are  complete  differentials,  (of  which  we  have 
an  instance  in  the  equation  {a)  of  our  first  solution  of  the 
brachystochrone.)  and  which  is  not  universal,  or  of  any 
very  extensive  use  in  the  theory  of  these  problems.  Our 
countryman  Brook  Taylor,  too,  in  his  Methodus  Incremen- 
torum  (1715,)  considered  the  subject,  and  though  he  added 
little  to  tlie  stock  of  knowledge,  and  nothing  to  that  of  fa- 
cility or  distinctness,  yet  he  there  first  employed  a  general 
mode  of  representing  the  maximum  property,  viz.  by  TV 
(/  X,  where  he  takes  rf  V  ^:  M  rf  or  -f-  N  rf  y  +  L  rf  s,  and 
thus  may  be  considered  as  having  afl'orded  the  first  handle 
to  a  general  and  systematic  analysis. 

The  progress  of  invention  had  hitherto  been  tardy,  and 
that  of  generalization  next  to  nothing,  when  the  subject 
was  resumed  by  Euler,  in  a  series  of  Memoirs  in  the  Pe- 
tropolitan  Commentaries,  and  in  a  work  expressly  on  the 
subject,  entitled  ATel/iodus  inveniendi  lineas  curvas  majcimi 
minimive  /iro/irietate  gaudenlesy  (^17 a.)  To  whatever  part 
of  the  mathematics  this  wonderful  man  turned  his  atten- 
tion, obscurity  seems  to  have  fled  his  presence.  It  is  im- 
possible to  exhibit  a  more  luminous  view  of  the  principles 
of  the  subject  than  he  has  taken  in  this  latter  work.  In 
his  Memoirs  {Acad  Petrojiol.  tom.  vi.  vii.  and  viii.)  the  no- 
velty of  the  course  he  was  pursuing,  as  well  as  the  super- 


fluous difficulties  which  usually  hang  on  the  origin  of  in- 
vention, had  betrayed  him  into  some  errors,  arising  chiefly 
from  too  extensive  an  application  of  the  principle  of  James 
Bernoulli,  which  makes  the  maximum  property  common 
to  the  curve  and  its  elementary  portions ;  but  these  he 
speedily  rectified  :  and  a  sketch  of  his  method,  while  it 
will  put  the  solution  of  all  ordinary  isoperimetrical  pro- 
blems in  the  reader's  power,  will  serve  as  the  best /irac/i- 
cal  introduction  to  the  calculus  of  variations,  which  (how- 
ever closely  connected  with  the  subject  in  an  historical 
point  of  view)  we  cannot  help  regarding  as  a  great  deal  too 
abstract  to  be  made  the  basis  of  an  explanation  of  its  prin- 
ciples without  some  preparation  of  the  kind. 

Isoperimetrical  problems,  then,  are  distributed  by  Euler 
into  classes,  according  to  the  number  of  properties  they  in- 
volve, or  of ordina'es,  which  must  be  made  to  vary  in  their 
analysis.  The  first  class  consists  of  absolute  maxima  and 
minima,  where  one  integral^  V  d  x  is  to  be  made  a  maxi- 
mum or  minimum,  between  limits  any  how  determined. 
The  rest,  where,  besides  this  condition,  others  are  super- 
added, viz.  that  certain  other  integrals  ^  W  dx,  J  7.  d  x, 
U.C.  are  to  be  given,  are  called,  in  general,  questions  of  rela- 
tii<e  maxima  or  minima.  To  begin  with  the  former,  to  which, 
as  we  shall  soon  see,  all  the  rest  are  reducible. 

Prop. 

If  J  V  A  %  he  an  absolute  maximutn  or  minimum  for  the 
tvhole  curve,  it  will  be  so  for  every  infinitely  small  fiart  of  it, 

dy 

provided  V  be  some  determinate  function  ofx,y,p  —  -—-, 

fi^  y  ff' y    .      .     , 

n  ^z -Tt  r  ^ r>    «c-  involving    no    integral   exhrea- 

'        d  X  d  X 


Whatever  be  the  order  (n)  of  the  highest  differential  co- 
efficient contained  in  V,  imagine  twice  that  number  of  or- 
dinates  erected  at  equal  distances  (dx)  from  y,  and  from 
each  other,  so  as  to  form  a  series  of  ordinates 


y>  Vi^Vsi  Vs' 


Vn 


Viny 


of  which  let  the  middle  one  yn  vary  by  the  quantity  ni^^y^ 
(Fig.  4),  all   those  on  each  side  of  it  remaining  invariable, 
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so  as  10  make  one  clcme.il  m  n  o  of  ihc  curve  in  the  iiiid- 
dle  of  ihe  series  vary,  and  become  m  i  o.  Let  V,,  V  j,  Sec. 
p  ,  &c.  (/,,  Sec.  be  Uie  consecutive  coriespon.iing  values  ot 
v',/),  I-  8cc.  To  lis  our  ideas,  suppose  n  =  2.  Our  se- 
ries ot  ordinalcs  will  then  be 

and  we  may  suppose 

,1  V  =  M  (/  V  +  N  (/  y  -f-  P  '//'  +  Q  '/  '/• 
If  we  now  conceive  the  integral  /  V  il  -v  resolved  into  its 
elements,  tlius, 

r  V£/x  =  Sec.  -f  v</.r  -f  v,f/.t-=:  v„(ix  +  v^rfx  +  Scc. 

•wc  must  first  i.nquirc  which  cf  these  elements  arc  afTccted 
by  the  variation  of  the  clement  wi  ii  o  of  the  curve.     New, 
■we  have, 
1st,  i^x  =  0,  ^ij  =  0,  ^ij{=.  0,  ^y^—n  "  (=  0'  ^i/3=  0'  ^^• 

2dly,/i  =  ;^  ('y ,— y)./' ,=  ^7;;:(ys— !/ 1)»/'3  =  ,-^,(y  3— y^)' 

Scc. 
so  that  the  only  values  of/;,  wliich  arc  alTectcd  by  the  vari- 
ation oli/^,  (being  those  which  contain  y„-,)  ^vefii  and/f,  ; 
and  these  t;ive 

'        U  X       dx  dx 

In  like  manner,  the  only  values  oi  glz^—^J  which  vary, 

are  those  whose  expressions  in  terms  of  three  consecutive 
ordinates,  contain  the  variable  one  i/,,  that  is, 


_yj— 2^1+!/  „  _V3— 2y2+y, 

9--    dx^       '"'-  ~~ 


d  x^ 


ivhich  give 


minima,  however,  il  may  happen,  that  the  integral  involv- 
ed in  V  may  be  the  very  one  which  is  supposed  the  same 
in  all  the  curves;  and  its  succeeding  values  remaininjj  m 
consequence  unchanged,  the  foregoing  reasoning  will  still 
apply.  Thus,  it  the  condition  of  equal  length  be  swptr- 
added,  the  part  BCDE  (I'ig.  2.)  being  equal  to  1}  c  rf  E, 
any  succeeding  arc  a  H  will  be  the  same,  whether  it  ton- 
bisi  of  a  BCDEH,  or  (I  B  c  (/  E  H  ;  and  the  succeeding  va- 
lue of  s  being  unaffected  by  the  variation  of  the  element 
BE,  B  is  now  invariable,  so  that  here  Bernoulli's  principle 
holds  good,  even  when  V  is  a  function  of  s,as  in  the  second 
case  of  his  own  programma. 

Prop. 

The  same  sufifiosition  resfiecting  V  beitig  made,  to  dcler- 
mine  the  relation  betiveen  y  and  x,  ivhich  renders  j'\'d  x  (; 
maximum  or  minimum. 

We  have  here  to  make  the  element  of  the  integral  ;i 
maximum  ;  or,  which  comes  to  the  same  thing,  the  vari- 
ation of  the  whole  integral  due  to  that  of  one  ordinate  equal 
to  zero  ;  that  is,  (in  the  case  we  have  been  considering,) 

&i\  dx+y^dx  +  V  ^dxlz=.o; 
or, 

^V-f  J^Vi  +  ^VjIZo. 
Now,  we  have 

J^V  =  M  ^x  -f  N  ^J"!/  +  P  ^fi  -f  Q  Sq, 

whatever  be  the  variations  of  :r,  jr,/;,  y,  (bring  infinitel) 
small.)  Substituting  then,  for  ^  x,  S' y,  J"/;,  S'g,  ami  tlieii- 
consecutive  values,  the  expressions  belore  found,  we  get 


■dx' 


and  in  the  same  way,  the  variations  of  the  higher  dilTeren- 
tial  co-efficients  might  be  found,  the  numerical  co-efficients 
being  those  of  a  binomial  1 — 1  raised  to  the  successive 
powers  1,2,  3,  Ecc. 

Hence  V,  V',,  Vj,  (or  V„),  being  the  only  values  of  V 
which  contain  these  iiuanlities,  are  the  only  ones  affected 
by  the  variation  v  of  the  ordinate  t/j,  so  that  the  only  portion 
of  the  integral  y  V  d  x,  which  varies  by  the  variation  of 
jn  n  0,  is  that  consisting  of  the  elements 

Vdx+V^dx+  Vj  d  X. 
Representing  then  the  whole  integral  by 


\  +  ]\'  dx  +  V^  d  X  +  V 


d  xl+  B, 


A  and  B  are  invariable,  and  the  condition  of  the  maximum 
cannot  thciefoie  be  satisfied,  unless  the  nature  of  the  curve 
be  such  aslo  render  this  elemenlary  poiliona  maximum. 

A  train  of  reasoning  precisely  similar,  only  longer  in  its 
details,  is  applicable  to  the  higher  values  of  n.  When 
however,  V  involves  an  integral,  as,  for  instance,  the  arc 
8  =J  dx  \^\  +/i'',  since  every  succeeding  value  of  this 
is  aflecied  by  a  variation  in  any  part  of  its  extent,  it  will 
thus  affect  every  succeeding  value  of  V  ;  and  the  rest  of 
the  integral  rcprescnn  d  above  by  B,  not  being  invariable, 
the  princi|)lc  of  Jaines  Bernoulli  ceases  to  be  true  in  this 
case.  Still,  less  can  it  be  extended  to  casts  where  V  in- 
volves a  quantity  not  given,  but  iinplicilly.  by  an  uninte- 
gr-.t)le  diflVnniid  equation,  as  in  the  problem  tojind  the 
curve  of  swiftest  descent  in  a  resisting  medium,  lo  wliich 
Eu  i- hiP'-i  If  cirom  <iusiy  applied  it,  (in  loi.i.  vii.  Comm. 
Petrofi.  and  in  his  Mechanics.)     In  relative  maxima  and 


SW   — 


^V,=         -fP, 


^^V,  =  N,v_P, 


+  Q  -— 

^^    dxi 


dx 


•Qi 


dx^ 


dx^^Ux^' 


N„. 


and  the  sum  of  these  put  equal  to  zero  gives 

dx       ^  dx-  J 

or,  dividing  off  the  arbiliary  variiUioii  ^!/„  .■!  »,  und  obscrv- 
ingthatP^— Pi=f/PpQ2  — 2Q,-^Q=:rf^Q, 


{ 


■*       d  X 


+ 


dx 


■d^qzzo. 


In  this  equation,  we  may  now  write  N  and  P  for  Nj  and 
P,,  from  which  they  diifer  only  by  infinitesimals,  when  we 
obtain 

0=:N_;i-rfP-f --i^rf-Q. 
dx  d  x^        ^ 

Had  we  considered  differential  co-cfiicienls  of  a  iiiglier  or- 
der, by  varying  1/3,  01  y^.  Sec.  or  at  once  analysed  the  gene- 
ral case,  the  process  would  have  beeu  precisely  similar,  and 
we  should  have  ainved  at  the  equation 

o  =  N—  TTz^P  +  Trrw^'^  Q  — t^'*''  R  +  Sec. ;  ....(A) 


d  X 


dx' 


d  x' 


which  is  the  general  formula  of  Euler.  Ii  enables  us  to 
resolve  any  pioblem  of  absolute  maxima,  however  compli- 
cated, where  V  involves  no  integral  sign.  As  an  example 
of  the  manner  of  its  application,  we  will  take  the  solid  of 
least  resistance  of  Newton. 
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The  resistance  being  represented  by 

/>     vdy^  /»  y/i^ 

— -^- — -—2  or  y  .    ,      „  d  X,  here,  then, 
dx^-\-dy^      J\+fi'' 


Y—UL 


dy  +  Pdy. 


1  +/,2''^^'—  1  +/,2 


rf!/  + 


(3A^+A*jy  ^  ,.  _ 


(1+/^^)^ 


,  rf  A  =  N 


Consequently,  M  rr  0,  N  — 


Now,  the  equation  of  the  minimum  (A)  gives 

OziN  —  -— ,  or  0-^'S  dy— /id  P  ; 
ax 

which,  combined  with         rfV^^Nrfy+Prf/i, 

gives,  by  eliminating  Ndj/,dVz:Prf/i+/!rfPz:rf(P/i), 

whence,  VizP/i+c  (B) 

that  is,  by  substituting  for  V  and  P  their   values,  and  re- 
ducing 

__         c  c       cfi 

^  ~~'2p?~'p.        §"■ 

Hence,  since  d  x—  — -^  or  x  =  / — -,  we  find 
P-  */    ft 


—  3c 


log-Z+c', 


and  the  equation  between  x  and  y  results  from  the  elimina- 
tion of/2  between  these  two.  The  equation  (B)  is  of  con- 
siderable use  in  ordinary  problems  of  this  kind,  and  is  ge- 
nerally applicable  when  V  is  a  function  only  of  y  and  fi,  af- 
fording immediately  one  integral  of  the  equation  (A.) 


Prop. 

Required  the  nature  of  a  curve,  which  shall  give  f  V  d  x 
a  greater  or  less  value  than  any  other  curve  in  which  that  of 
/  W  d  X  is  the  same. 

Here  two  ordinates  must  be  made  to  vary :  but  their  va- 
riations being  independent,  and  infinitely  small,  the  varia- 
tions they  cause  in  the  two  integrals  may  be  computed  sepa- 
rately, and  their  sum  taken  for  the  joint  effect.  Now,  let  v 
and  a  be  ihc  variations  of  the  two  consecutive  ordinates 
{^y  and  ^!/,),  and  let  P  J^y  or  P  v  he  the  variation  produced 
\r\C\  dx  by  the  variation  of  y,  then  by  reason  of  the  uni- 
formity which  must  subsist  between  all  operations  which 
relate  to  the  consecutive  points  of  the  same  curve,  P,. 
^!/i,orPj.a>  will  be  the  variation  produced  in  it  by  the 
variation  of  the  consecutive  ordinate,  and  therefore  P.w-f- 
P  .a  will  be  the  whole  variation  of  TV  dx,  owing  to  the 
simultaneous  change  of  both  ordinates.  In  like  manner, 
if  Q.  w  be  the  variation  of  /* W  d  x,  caused  by  that  of  ;/,  Q  » 
+  Qi  «  will  be  the  joint  effect  of  those  of  y  and  i/,.  The 
condition  of  maximum  then  gives 

P. »  +  Pj.«rro,  or  P  v  +  (p.f  (/P)s.zro. 

And  the  invariability  o{  fW  d  v  affords  another  equation, 
of  precisely  the  same  form. 

Q.  »-f  Qi.«  =  0,  or  Q.  v+  (Q-l-rfQ),!/  — 0. 

Eliminating,  then,  one  of  the  variations,  and  dividing  by  the 
other, 

Q^P_PdQ  =  0,orif-^  =  0. 
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whose  complete  integral  is 

P  -f  a  Q  =  0, {a) 

a  being  arbitrary  and  constant.  Now,  P.  .  is  the  variation 
oiJ'Y  dx,  on  the  supposition  of  one  ordinate  y  only  vary- 
ing, and  Q.  v,  that  oifWdx;  hence,  (P  -f  a  Q)  .  is  that  of 
fVdx-{.a.fWdx,  so  that  the  equation  (a)  which  satis- 
fies the  relative  maximum,  is  the  very  same  to  which  the 
treatment  of /"V  dx  +  a.fW rf x  as  an  absolute  maximum 
would  have  led. 

A  reasoning  precisely  similar  applies,  whatever  be  the 
number  of  properties  concerned.  Suppose  them, /"V  d  x, 
J'W  dxjJ'Z  d  X.U.C.  and  »,«,«-,  &c.  being  the  variations 
of  tl:e  same  number  of  consecutive  ordinates,  each  of  the 
conditions  indiscriminately  gives  an  equation  of  the  same 
form. 

P.v-f  P,.«+  Pj.x-f  &;c.  =  0 
Q-'  +  Qi-o'  +  Qj  T+Stc^iO 
R.v-fR,.«-f  R,.7r+  £cc.  =  0,  &c. 

And  it  is  evident  that  the  equation 

P-f  aQ-j-AR-f  &c.=:0, 

where  a,  b,  c,  &c.  are  arbitrary  constants,  will  be  the  com- 
plete integral  of  the  differential  equation  resulting  from 
tliese  by  the  eliinination  of  y,  a,  t,  &c.  because  it  gives 

Pi  +aQ,6R,  -f  &c.  =  0 

Pj  -f  a  Q2  *  Rj  +  £cc.  =  0,  &c. 
and  multiplying   these    equations  in   succesion    by  »,  »,  x, 
&c.  and  adding  them  together,  their  sum  will  vanish,  as  is 
readily  perceived,  by  reason  of  the  former  system  of  equa- 
tions. 

The  problem  of  relative  maxima  and  minima  is  thus  re- 
duced at  once,  and  in  all  its  generality  to  that  of  absolute  ; 
for  the  preceding  demonstration  applies  to  all  cases.  We 
need  only  add  to  any  one  of  the  properties,  the  others, 
multiplied  each  by  an  arbitrary  constant,  and  then  make 
the  sum  an  absolute  maximum  or  minimum.  As  a  single 
instance,  let  us  inquire  what  curve,  under  a  given  circum- 
ference, contains  the  greatest  area,  or  in  which  Cd  x 
V  1  +  A^  being  given,  J  y  d  x  shall  be  a  maximum.  Here 
the  '|iiantity  to  be  made  an  absolute  maximum  is  /"(y  -f-  a 
"^  '  +/'^J  ''  ^  i  and  V  in  this  case  being  a  function  of  y  and 
/t  only,  the  equation  (B)  holds  good,  and  gives 


( dj\ ^a^  —  (v  — c)- 

y  —  c 


which  reduced,  affords 

and  integrating, 

{x-by  +  {y-cf=a\ 

the  general  equation  of  a  c4rcle. 

In  the  work  above  cited,  Euler  extended  his  researches 
successfully  and  correctly  to  the  case  where  the  quantity 
V,  under  the  integral  sign,  involves  one  or  more  indeter- 
minate integrals,  or  expressions  given  by  an  unintegrable 
differential  equation,  as  well  as  wliere  the  function  to 
be  made  a  maximum  is  not  merely  a  sini^le  integral,  but  a 
function  of  one  or  more  combined  ;  as,  for  example,  where 

•'JL — f  is  to  be  a  maximum,/^*  being  given;  but  of  these 
fds 

t*he  necessary  limits  of  this  article  preclude  any  thing  be- 
yond this  historical  notice.     It  now  only  remained  to  dis- 
3Q 
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cover  some  (general  metliod  of  treating  isoperimclrical 
problems,  wliicli  sliouUl  dispense  wiili  the  resolution  of  in- 
legiiils  into  their  elementary  portions,  and  reduce  tlicir 
treal:ncnt  to  a  re^nilar  series  ol  purely  analytical  processes. 
This  desideratum  was  supplied  by  l.-.tRr-inge  (in  two  me- 
t.ioirs,  published  in  the  Melanges  de  Turin,  tomes  ii.  and 
iv.  irCO,  1770)  by  one  of  his  fust  and  j,neatesl  discoveries, 
the  calculus  ot  variations,  and  with  such  complete  success, 
that  nothing  beyond  it  can  be  expected  in  future.  Luler, 
with  a  memorable  candour,  of  which,  perhaps,  no  par-dk-l 
instance  can  he  produced  in  the  annals  of  science,  and  which 
forms  a  striking  contrast  with  the  p.issages  we  have  had 
occasion  lo  notice  in  the  early  history  of  the  subject,  was 
ihe  first  to  acknowledge  its  superiority  over  his  own  me- 
thods; and,  disdaining  those  feelings  of  jtalous  rivalry  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  were  so  peculiarly  calculated  to 
excite,  hastened  lo  become  the  commentator  of  the  new 
method,  and  to  subsli.ute  it  in  the  place  of  his  own.  The 
principle  of  tlie  calculus  of  variations,  and  its  connection 
«ilh  th.e  present  subject,  has  been  purposely  kept  in  view 
in  the  preceding  pages,  and  will  have  been  already  made 
sudiciently  evident.  For  the  detail  of  its  processes,  and  an 
account  of  its  successive  improvements,  as  well  as  for  the 
dcmonbtratioi)  of  the  theorem  we  shall  recjuire,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  article  Calculus  0/ Variations. 

The  essential  distinction  between  this  mode  of  treating 
isoperimclrical  problems  and  Euler's  is  this,  that  the  latter 
estimates  the  change  prouuced  in  an  inici'jiAfV  d  x  hy 
the  variation  of  one,  or,  at  most,  a  limited  number  of  ordi- 
jiates;  whereas  the  former  considers  the  change  effected  in 
it  by  the  continuous  variaiion  of  the  ordinate  along  the 
whole  extent  of  the  curve,  infinitely  small  indeed  wguan- 
lily,  but  regul.ited  by  a  perfectly  arbitrary  lam.  The  va- 
riation of  J'V  dx  is  determined,  which  it  undergoes,  not  by 
the  change  of  one  element  only  of  the  curve,  but  by  the 
whole  curve  ABCD  (Fig.  5.) 


tremc  values  of  <p  [x).,  and  its  difTcrential  co-cfficienls,  are 
any  how  determined  ;  but  the  other  part,  r  h  ^  y  d  x,  or  1. 
r  ]i.  <?  {x)  d  X,  being  dependent  on  the  whole  extent  of 
the  function  <p  {x),  from  one  limit  to  the  other,  is  not  de- 
termined by  those  extreme  values,  because  the  assigning 
any  number  of  particular  values  of  an  arbitrary  function, 
and  its  differential  co-efficients,  is  not  sufficient  to  deter- 
mine its  form.  The  condition  of  the  maximum,  however, 
requires  that  the  aggregate  of  these  two  parts  should  van- 
ish ;  which  is  therefore  impossible,  unless  the  nature  of  the 
curve  be  such,  that  this  indeterminate  integral  shall  disap- 
pear from  the  variaiion,  that  is,  unless  B  =  0.  This  equa- 
tion determines,  therefore,  the  nature  of  the  curve  in  gene- 
ral ;  but  there  remains  to  be  satisfied  the  equation  A'  — 
Aji  =  0,  in  which  no  quantities  are  involved  hut  those 
whicii  relate  to  the  limits  of  the  integral,  and  which,  there- 
fore, determines  those  conditions  to  which  the  limits  must 
be  subject,  that  among  all  the  curves  which  have  their  ge- 
neral nature  represented  by  B  ^0,  the  particular  species 
and  individual  shall  be  selected,  which  renders  the  propos- 
ed integral  the  greatest  or  least  possible;  in  other  words, 
the  equation  at  the  limits  determines  the  arbitrary  constants 
which  enter  into  the  integral  of  B~0. 

The  quantity  B,  when  V  is  a  function  of  x,  y,  p,  g,  Sec. 
such  that 

dVzzMdx  +  yidy+Pdfi-^hc. 
is  no  other  than 


Fig.  5. 


undergoing  an  infinitely  slight  cliange  in  its  nature,  and 
passing  into  another  abed,  infinitely  near  it,  but  whose  de- 
viation from  it  in  the  dilTerent  parts  of  ils  course  is  in  all 
other  respects  perfectly  indeterminate  and  arbitrary.  It  is 
demonstrated  in  the  article  referred  to,  that  (supposing 
J"x  — 0)  the  whole  variaiion  so  produced  (^S^J'Vdx)  is  re- 
ducible to  the  form, 

A.  —  A^+fBS'tj.dx; 

where  A,,  and  A^.  are  the  values  assumed  by  a  function 
A,  (in  which  }y,d  }  y,ii.c.  are  not  included  under  any  in- 
tegral sign,)  at  the  limits  between  which  the  integral  is 
taken.  Now  since  the  law,  according  to  which  S'y  varies, 
is  arbitrary,  we  may  suppose  J' 1/ 13 1.  ^  (x),  i  being  an  in- 
finitely small  given  quantity,  and  ^  (x)  a  function  of  x  of  a 
form  absolutely  arbitrary,  and  whicn  may  even  be  subject 
to  no  analytical  law.  If  we  suppose  x^,  x,  y^,  ;/,,  to  re- 
present the  values  of  x,  y,  at  the  respective  limits,  and  <ff 
(x),  ?i"  (x),  Sec.  the  differential  co-efficients  of  ?>  (x),  the 
part  A,  —  Ao,  will  be  of  thcfoim, 

5       «.<»(x,)  +^,0'(x,)-f  y,  0"(x,)  +  Scc.?  . 

i-*o«'(^o)  — ^o<»'(^(,)-yo<»"K)  — ^'••S 
This,  therefore,  is  a  determinate  quantity,  when  the  ex- 


N —d  P  -f  — ^  d2  Q  —  &c 


d  X 


d  x' 


from  which  Euler's  general  equation  results  at  once  ;  and 
in  the  nwre  complicated  cases,  where  V  contains  indeter- 
minate integrals,  &c.  the  value  of  B,  deduced  by  the  pro- 
cess for  finding  the  variation  of  /*  V  d  x  m  such  cases,  and 
put  equal  to  zero,  will,  in  like  manner,  afford  the  general 
equation  expressive  of  the  nature  of  the  curve  sought. 

The  processes  of  Euler  and  the  BernouUis  enabled  them 
merely  to  discover,  in  a  general  way,  the  nature  of  the 
curve  possessed  of  a  given  property  Of  maxima  or  mini- 
ma ;  as,  for  instance,  that  it  is  a  cycloid,  or  an  ellipse.  But 
the  question  imtnediately  and  naturally  arose,  of  all  such 
curves,  what  particular  position  of  the  cycloid,  or  what 
position  and  eccentricity  of  the  ellipse,  will  give  the  inte- 
gral in  question  a  greater  or  less  value  than  it  will  have 
for  any  other  cycloid  or  ellipse,  Sec.  however  drawn  ?  To 
determine  this,  a  separate  and  independent  process,  of  the 
nature  of  an  ordinary  question  of  maxima  and  minima,  may 
be  instituted,  and  would  be  found  sufficient;  bat  no  general 
formulae  for  the  purpose  had  been  given,  nor  was  it  even 
suspected  that  the  two  problems  might  be  resolved  togeth- 
er by  one  analysis,  till  Lagrange,  by  means  of  the  definite 
part  of  his  formulae,  eflfected  it  at  once,  and  indeed  render- 
ed it  an  indispensable  part  of  the  solution.  The  discus- 
sion of  this  point  belongs,  however,  more  properly  to  the 
calculus  of  variations,  and  can  scarcely  be  separated  from 
it.  Indeed,  since  the  discovery  of  that  calculus,  isoperi- 
metrical  problems  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  forming  a 
separate  branch  of  mathematical  investigation;  though,  as 
a  point  of  scientific  history,  they  must  ever  continue  to 
maintain  a  degree  of  interest  proportional  to  the  import- 
ance of  the  discovery  to  which  they  gave  rise.  Like  the 
theory  of  the  tangents,  evolutes.  Sec.  of  curves,  they  take 
their  place  in  our  elementary  treatises,  on  account  of  the 
geometrical  illustration  and  relief  they  give  to  the  abstract 
theory  ;  but  much  of  their  intrinsic  importance  is  lost, 
when  all  they  can  afford  is  exhausted,  and  they  have  ceas- 
ed to  present  a  field  of  unexplored  research. 

For  further  information,  we  must  refer  to  the  memoirs^ 
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kc.  above  cited  ;  to  a  treatise,  by  Mr.  Woodhouse,  on  iso- 
perimetiical  problems;  to  the  various  expositions  which 
h»ve  appeared  of  the  calculus  of  variations  ;  and  to  the  ar- 
tiLJe  Variations  in  the  present   work.     (j.  f.  \v.  hkrs- 

CHEL.) 

Isotonic  system  of  temperament,  or  the  equal 
temperament  of  the  musical  scale,  consists  of  12  equal  se- 

mitones,  of  the  value  1-^-^2,  ^512+  f  +  4^j-  m. 
Thii  system  derives  its  chief  consequence  from  the  great 
number  of  writers,  and  the  respectability  of  several  of  those 
Who  have  appeared  as  its  advocates ;  among  those  who 
have  fallen  under  our  notice,  we  remember  the  names  of 
D'Aiembert,  Broadwood,  Cevallo,  Chladni,  Couperin, 
Crotch,  Davis,  Dts  Cartes,  Emerson,  Euler,  Kirnberc;er, 
Kollmann,  Marpurg,  Merrick,  Mersennus,  Rameau,  Ric- 
cio,  Scrogs,  Sorge,  Sulzer,  Vogler,  kc. 

It  is  plain  from  the  account  given  by  most  of  the  writers 
alluded  to,  that  thty  had  neither  submitted  this  system  to 
the  test  of  experiment,  or  thoroughly  calculated  and  con- 
sidered the  harmonic  effects  of  its  grossly  tempered  chords, 
the  thirds  and  the  sixths  especially  ;  while  many  of  them 
were  utterly  unacquainted  with  the  true  nature  and  limits 
of  the  musical  scale,  as  appears  from  their  statements,  and 
as  to  what  could  or  could  not  be  done,  owing  to  the  uimiu- 
tuble  relations  which  any  one  of  the  tempered  chords  has 
■with  several  others,  and  of  the  whole  combined,  in  a  regu- 
lar douzeave. 

In  page  7  of  our  ninth  volume,  we  have  inserted  a  Ta- 
ble of  the  full  particulars  of  a  system,  very  carefully  ar.d 
niinuiely  calculated,  which  Mr.  Farey  discovered  in  1807, 
and  first  aimounced  in  the  Philosojxhical  ]Magazine,  vol. 
xxviii.  p.  65,  not  for  the  purpose  ot  recommending  or  ad- 
vocating the  isotonic  system,  of  which  we  are  now  treating, 
as  being  adapted  to  use  ;  but  lor  the  purpose  of  showing  a 


practicable  mode  of  exhibiting  a  new  system,  so  indefinite- 
ly near  to  the  true  isotonic,  that  all  its  merits  and  defects 
might  thereby  be  shewn,  and  the  controversy  so  long  sub- 
sisting regarding  this  system,  ended  by  an  appeal  to  actual 
and  indisputable  experiment. 

In  pursuing  the  same  object,  Mr.  Farcy  has  very  recent- 
ly recommended,  in  the  peiiodical  work  above  quoted,  vol 
xlix.  p.  447,  the  undertaking  of  an  f.r/ifn>«cn;a/c!//(ai-mon/t 
org-an,  on  a  scale  sufficiently  extended  to  admit  of  exhibit- 
ing two  or  more  octaves  of  the  great  scale  of  intervals,  612 
in  the  octave,  which  is  given  under  our  article  Interval, 
so  contrived,  that  the  merits  of  the  isotonic,  in  common 
with  a  great  number  of  other  systems  which  have  been 
proposed,  may  be  put  to  the  test  of  sufficient  trial  in  musi- 
cal performance,  by  the  use  of  those  12  Listonian  notes, 
whicii  approach  nearest  Jto  the  true  isotonic  notes  rcbptc- 
lively,  or  those  of  any  oilier  system,  which  may  uc  submit- 
ted to  this  trial. 

The  Table  of  the  true  isotonic  system,  which  we  are  now 
about  to  present  to  our  readers,  is  exactly  similar  in  its  ar- 
rangement, and  was  calculated  for  the  purpose  of  compa- 
rison with  that  of  Mr.  Farcy's  system,  approximatiny  to 
it,  which  has  already  been  referred  to  in  our  ninth  volume, 
p.  7,  except  that  the  third  column  there,  which  exclu- 
sively pertains  to  Mr.  Farcy's  first  system,  now  contains 
those  12  notes  ot  his  enlarged  Listonian  scale,  which  he  has 
recently  recommended  to  be  tried  in  performance,  as  sub- 
stitutes for  the  strict  isotonic  notes,  wnich  all  the  following 
columns  of  the  Table,  now  given,  are  occupied  with. 

Before  we  arrive  at  the  printing  of  Temperament,  in 
our  work,  we  may  hope  to  be  able  to  announce  that  the 
experiments  above  alluded  to  have  been  made,  and  their 
results,  and  to  give  all  the  further  particulars,  in  a  tabular 
form,  regarding  the  system  of  12  notes,  which  are  now  con- 
tained in  our  third  column  below. 


Isotonic  Table. 


I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1          ^ 

7 

8 

y 

Il- 

11 

c 

612 

6U 

12 

53 

.5O0O0O'j 

480.00UUO 

0. 

0. 

0. 

0. 

0. 

0. 

B 

o61 

d61 

10 

49 

.5297315 

453.05974 

24.44974 

17.97882 

2.04734 

1.53418 

28.54072 

20.55892 

fib 

510 

510 

11 

44 

.56123IU 

4i;7. 63137 

23.0766. 

16.97011 

1  93266 

1.44  8i<3 

26  9.83(, 

19  40547 

A 

45- 

459 

8 

40 

.5946035 

403.63u32 

21.78192 

16.01768 

1.823:^4 

1.36676 

25  42736 

i8  3.596 

«» 

408 

408 

9 

35 

,62996j5 

330.97627 

20.55892 

15.1  1865 

1.72188 

1  29CU5 

23  99966 

17.28777 

G 

357 

357 

7 

31 

.6674199 

359.59372 

19.40547 

14.27036 

1  625  12 

1  217o8 

22.65286 
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Notes 

Artif. 
Com- 
mas. 

2     f     m 

Appro.ximale 
Listonian  notes. 

Length  of 

Strings. 

Vibrations  in 
1"  of  Time. 

Flat  3ds. 

Sharp  lUds. 

Sharp  4ths. 

Flat  Vlhs. 

Flat  6th3. 

Sharp  Vlllis. 

V 
Beats  in  1' 

'  of  Time. 

In  pages  7  and  8  of  our  volume,  wiiich  has  been  quot- 
ed, the  sums  of  the  beats  in  each  of  the  six  latter  co- 
lumns of  the  above  Table  will  be  found,  compared  with  si- 
milar sums  of  the  beats  of  Mr.  Farcy's  equal  tempera- 
itient  ;  and  several  other  comparisons  and  averages,  by 
which  the  very  near  co-incidence  of  these  two  systems  are 
shewn  :  the  total  number  of  beats  in  the  two  Tables  difl'er 
only  .0063  of  a  beat,  out  of  more  than  847  beats  I  (j) 


ISPAHAN,  Isfahan,  or  Sfahan,  a  city  of  Persia,  in 
the  province  of  Irak,  situated  towards  the  south  part  of  a 
very  extensive  plain,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  Zaindc- 
roud,  which  is  not  fordable  in  spring,  and  is  crossed  by  se- 
veral fine  bridges.  This  city,  which  during  centuries  was 
the  capital  of  the  empire,  and  yet  remains  pre-eminent  in 
population  and  commerce,  enjoys  a  delightful  climate,  of 
which  the   Persians  have  always  boasted.     The  air  is  so 
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pure,  that  metal  bearing  the  highest  polish  does  not  con- 
tract rust ;  and  it  is  said  to  possess  powcrlul  antiseptic  prin- 
ciples. Except  during  a  lew  weeks  of  the  year,  the  sky  is 
serene  and  unchuidcd,  the  rains  aie  never  heavy,  and  snow 
seldom  lies  long  on  the  ground.  The  seasons  are  so  re- 
gular, that  it  is  considered  a  point  of  indifference  wlietlier 
the  niaikel  places  be  covered  or  ojien. 

Ispahan,  in  its  most  prosperous  days,  was  surrounded  by 
a  wall  20  miles  in  circuit ;  but  the  inhabited  part  of  the  city 
is  now  restricted  to  a  space  of  between  two  and  tliree  miles 
in  diameter.  Every  where  it  is  surrounded  by  ruins,  ex- 
tending to  a  great  distance.  Some  of  its  most  extensive 
suburbs  have  entirely  disappeared,  and  the  most  populous 
quarters  are  deserted.  Beheld  from  the  top  of  the  highest 
edifices,  all  the  buihiings  exhibit  a  light  yellow  colour; 
and,  were  it  not  for  the  intermixture  of  trees,  the  view 
would  be  monotonous.  The  domes  of  tlie  numerous 
mosques  are  a  field  of  green,  or  sometimes  blue  hicqucred 
tiles,  with  ornaments  in  blue,  yellow,  and  red,  and  they  are 
crowned  by  golden  balls  and  a  crescent.  When  visited  by 
Ciiardin,  the  walls  were  so  completely  covered  by  houses 
as  scarcely  to  be  discernible.  He  observes,  that  he  did  not 
take  a  plan  of  the  city,  neither  did  he  give  any  view  of  it 
except  in  a  vignette,  "  because,  from  whatever  side  the  city 
is  beheld,  it  resembles  a  wood,  wliure  only  domes  are  to  be 
seen,  with  lofty  slender  toweis  attached  to  them,  serving 
the  Mahometans  for  belfries."  Ispahan  consists  of  the  city 
propirly  so  called,  and  the  suburb  of  Julfa,  with  some 
others  of  inferior  note,  all  surrounded  by  beautiful  gardens. 
The  former  is  in  general  ill  built,  the  streets  narrow,  irre- 
gular, badly  paved  and  very  dirty,  full  of  mud  in  rain,  and 
of  dust  during  great  part  ot  the  year.  The  better  quarters 
and  market  places  are  watered  in  warm  weather,  which  was 
wont  be  done  twice  daily  throughout  the  city.  The  houses, 
though  sufficiently  haiulsomc  and  convenient  within,  make 
no  external  show.  Those  inliabited  by  the  governor,  pub- 
lic otTicers,  and  opulent  merchants,  may  almost  vie  with 
palaces,  but  nearly  the  whole  consist  ol  bricks  dried  in  the 
sun,  for  none,  except  the  public  edifices,  are  constructed  of 
burnt  bricks.  They  present  higli  dead  walls  without  win- 
dows, and  have  terraces,  whereon  the  inhabitants  sleep  dur- 
ing several  months.  The  only  access  is  usually  by  one 
door  or  gate.  In  the  interior  there  is  a  court,  which,  if 
large,  is  laid  out  in  walks,  planted  on  the  sides  with  flow- 
ers, and  ornamented  with  fountains.  Almost  every  dwell- 
ing of  consequence  has  a  garden  belonging  to  it,  which, 
while  i)romoting  the  beauty  and  salubrity  of  the  city,  great- 
ly increases  its  extent. 

Chardin  relates,  that  in  his  time,  namely,  between  the 
years  1666  and  1676,  there  were  within  the  walls  162  mos- 
(jues,  43  colleges,  1802  caravanseras,  273  baths,  12  ce- 
meteries, and  the  number  of  houses  was  computed  at 
33,000.  But  the  city  has  since  undergone  so  many  di- 
lapidations, that,  in  addition  to  the  tola!  destruction  of  the 
walls,  many  of  the  most  celebrated  edifices  have  perished. 
But  the  Shah  Maidan,  or  royal  square,  is  still  the  finest 
and  largest  in  the  universe,  and  its  bazars  and  religious 
edifices  rival  any  to  be  seen  in  eastern  kingdoms.  It  is 
440  paces  in  lengtli,  by  160  in  breadth.  At  the  distance 
of  25  feet  from  the  houses  it  was  surrounded  by  a  canal, 
bordered  by  lofty  trees,  both  of  wbich  are  now  destroyed. 
On  the  south  side  stands  the  royal  mosque,  a  magnificent 
buikling,  which  was  constructed  by  Shall  Abbas  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  Every  part  of  it  exhibits  a  style  of 
architectural  ornament  quite  uiik'fllSKvn  in  Europe.  It  is 
entered  by  a  gate  about  twelve  feet  wide,  closed  by  two 
leaves,  covered  with  plates  of  solid  silver,  partly  gilt  and 
sculptured,  which  were  added  by  Shah  Sefi  the  First.  An 
iron   chain  hangs  across  the   outside  towards  the  square. 


Within  these,  arc  fountains  flowing  into  jasper  basins, 
spacious  courts,  and  extensive  porticos,  of  which  that  in 
the  centre  is  surmounted  by  a  vast  dome  and  giit  crescei.t, 
visible  at  the  distance  of  four  leagues  on  ihe  roail  IVoiu 
Casan.  All  this  edifice  is  constructed  of  massy  stone,  co- 
vered with  highly  varnished  bricks  and  tiles,  upon  wiiich 
are  inscribed  sentences  of  the  Koran.  Though  the  royal 
mosque  has  lofty  minarets,  they  are  not  used  for  calling 
the  people  to  prayers,  from  their  overlooking  the  neigh- 
bouring houses,  which  excites  the  jealousy  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. On  another  side  of  the  Maidan  there  is  a  Maliome- 
tan  college,  called  the  Medresse  S/ia/i  Sultan  Hossein.  Its 
entrance  is  gained  by  a  lolty  portico,  enuched  with  twisted 
pillars  of  beautiful  Tabriz  marble,  which  leads  through  two 
brazen  gates,  ihe  extremities  of  wliich  are  of  silver,  and 
their  whole  surface  highly  sculptured,  and  embossed  with 
flowers  and  verses  from  tlie  Koran.  They  open  into  a 
court,  on  the  right  side  of  which  is  a  mosque,  with  a  great 
cupola  covered  with  lacquered  tiles,  and  adorned  exter- 
nally witli  ornaments  of  pure  gold.  It  is  faced  by  two  mi- 
narets ;  but  they  can  no  longer  be  ascended,  as  the  stairs 
are  destroyed,  and  the  dome  itself  is  falling  to  decay,  but 
its  interior  is  richly  spread  with  variegated  tiles,  bearing  a 
profusion  of  inscriptions.  The  otlier  sides  of  the  square 
are  occupied,  one  by  a  high  and  beautiful  portico,  and  the 
remaining  two  by  small  square  cells  with  carpets,  as  rooms 
for  the  students,  twelve  in  each  front,  disposed  in  two 
stories.  Here  there  are  thirty  professors,  who  not  only 
instruct  the  youth  in  reading  and  writing,  but  in  the  lan- 
guages, belles  lettres,  geometry,  astronomy,  and  astrology. 
M.  Olivier  was  informed,  that  in  1796  there  were  300 
or  400  pupils  ;  but  formerly,  as  many  thousands  had  at- 
tended it. 

The  city  contains  few  hospitals,  nor  are  they  well  en- 
dowed. One  stands  beside  an  extensive  caravansera,  built 
by  Shah  Abbas  the  Great,  who  erected  both  at  the  same 
time,  that  the  revenue  of  the  latter  might  support  the  pro« 
per  officers  of  the  hospital. 

The  palaces  of  the  kings  are  enclosed  in  a  fort  of  lofty 
walls,  which  are  about  three  miles  in  circuit,  and  to  which 
there  is  nothing  at  all  comparable  in  Europe,  whether  in 
appearance  or  extent,  or  in  the  number  and  beauty  of  the 
edifices,  dispersed  over  spacious  gardens.  In  general,  the 
front  room  or  hall  is  very  open,  and  supported  by  pidars 
exquisitely  carved  and  gilded  ;  while  the  large  glass  win- 
dows, tlirough  which  it  receives  a  mellow  light,  are  curi- 
ously stained  with  a  variety  of  colours.  Each  has  a  foun- 
tain in  front.  The  palace  Chtliel  Hitoon,  ui-  forty  fiiliars, 
stands  in  the  middle  of  an  immense  square,  intersected  by 
various  canals,  and  planted  with  trees.  Towards  the  gar- 
den there  is  an  open  saloon  supported  by  eighteen  pillars, 
all  inlaid  with  mirrors,  and  appearing  from  a  distance  to 
consist  entirely  of  glass.  The  base  of  each  pillar  is  mar- 
ble, sculptured  into  the  figures  of  four  lions,  so  disposed 
that  the  siiaft  rests  on  the  whole.  Mirrors  are  likewise 
piofusely  arranged  over  the  walls  ;  and  the  ceiling  is  deco- 
rated with  flowers  in  gilding.  An  arched  recess,  embel- 
lished in  the  same  manner  with  glass,  and  portraits,  leads 
into  a  spacious  and  splendid  hall.  The  roof  is  formed  in 
a  variety  of  domes  and  figures,  and  is  tastefully  painted 
and  gilded.  Part  of  the  walls  consists  of  white  marble,  and 
part  is  covered  wiih  mirrors:  they  are  besides  ornament- 
ed with  six  large  primings,  chiefly  of  Shah  Ismael,  and 
Shah  Abbas  the  Great,  in  battles  and  in  royal  fetes,  which 
are  all  of  considerable  age,  yet  the  colouis  are  perfectly 
fresh,  and  the  gilding  surprisingly  brilliant.  No  furniture 
remains  here  except  carpels.  Those  of  the  time  of  Ab- 
bas, two  centuries  old,  are  superior  to  the  fabric  of  the 
present  day.     Adjoining  to  this  palace  is  the  harem,  which 
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was  erected  by  the  second  minister  a  few  years  ago,  and 
presented  to  the  king.  Tlie  apartments  arc  alike  elegant 
as  those  of  the  other:  the  walls  painted  with  birds,  raven- 
ous animals,  and  bouquets  of  flowers  ;  besides  which,  they 
are  resplendent  with  mirrors  and  gildings.  Here  are  seen 
the  portraits  of  several  sovereigns,  particularly  of  the 
present  king,  for  whom  an  establishment,  complete  in  all 
its  parts,  is  always  kept  in  readiness,  though  he  resides  at 
Teheran,  many  miles  distant.  The  windows  of  this  palace 
display  some  beautiful  specimens  of  stained  glass  and  ena- 
melling, disposed  in  couplets,  in  honour  of  the  monarch, 
together  with  quotations  from  the  Koran.  It  appears 
from  Chardin,  that  the  kings  of  Persia  I'lave  always  had 
a  number  of  palaces,  arising  from  co.ifiscations.  I5ut  he 
observes,  that,  of  137  which  belonged  to  him  in  Ispahan, 
the  greater  part  were  uninhabited,  and  many  falling  to 
ruin. 

Most  of  the  caravanseras  and  bazars  are  very  fine.  Some 
of  the  former  are  large,  and  appropriated  for  travellers  from 
their  respective  provinces  ;  so  that  no  difficulty  occurs  in 
finding  a  stranger.  Short  and  expiessive  sentences  are  fre- 
quently inscribed  on  the  outside,  such  as,  "  Two  com- 
panions are  indispensable  for  a  traveller,  a  long  purse  and 
a  good  sword  ;"  or,  '■  Ask  for  nothing  more  than  others 
have  previously  had  ;"  and  the  like. 

The  bazars  are  highly  celebrated,  consisting  of  large 
wide  streets,  arched  and  lighted  from  above.  Several  are 
covered  with  domes,  and  painted,  especially  in  the  interior, 
with  the  portraits  of  the  heroes  of  the  country,  with  com- 
bats, the  figures  of  beasts,  and  similar  subjects.  The 
most  extensive  bazar  was  formerly  600  geometrical  paces 
in  length,  very  broad  and  lofty,  but  we  do  not  know  that 
any  are  now  so  large.  By  means  of  successive  communi- 
cations, a  passenger  could  traverse  the  whole  city  shelter- 
ed from  the  elements.  A  new  one  has  been  built,  and  those 
of  older  date  repaired,  by  the  patriotic  minister  Hajee  Ma- 
homet Hussein  Khan. 

The  suburb  of  Julfa  stands  on  the  south  side  of  the 
river  Zainderoud,  which  is  crossed  by  several  fine  bridges, 
the  principal  consisting  of  thirty-three  arches,  each  sur- 
mounted by  three  of  smaller  size,  with  a  covered  gallery 
on  each  side  for  pedestrians.  It  originally  stretched  three 
miles  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  having  five  main  streets, 
the  longest,  intersected  by  others,  extending  1200  paces. 
Now  it  is  restricted  to  nearly  a  mile  from  north  to  south, 
by  half  a  mile  from  east  to  west ;  the  streets  are  wide, 
containing  elegant  and  cominodious  houses,  with  fertile 
gardens  producing  much  fruit.  This  suburb  was  founded 
by  a  colony  of  Armenians,  brought  hither  by  Shah  Abbas 
from  Julia,  a  town  on  the  banks  of  the  Araxes.  The 
Armenians  being  an  industrious  people,  the  colony  flour- 
ished surprisingly,  and  at  length  consisted  of  12,000  souls. 
But  its  iTiembers,  having  become  the  subject  of  vexa- 
tious exactions,  gradually  diminished  in  number.  M.  Oli- 
vier found  them  reduced  to  800  in  1796.  There  are  still 
nine  churches,  where  weekly  service  is  performed,  with 
a  considerable  body  of  clergy,  and  an  archbishop  at  their 
head. 

Formerly,  500  Roman  Catholics  constituted  part  of  the 
population  of  Ispahan.  M.  Olivier  found  but  two  families, 
who  occupied  the  convent  of  the  Jesuits.  Government  had 
long  before  seized  on  those  of  tue  Dominicans  and  Car- 
melites ;  and  he  did  not  learn  any  particulars  regarding 
that  of  the  Capuchins. 

Numerous  and  important  manufactures,  highly  prized 
in  the  east,  are  carried  on  in  this  city.  That  of  gold  bro- 
cade is  unrivalled.  All  the  articles  employed  in  common 
life  are  fabricated,  l)uth  for  home  consumption,  and  for  ex- 
portation.     Several    glass    manufactories  produce    what 


would  do  credit  to  European  artists.  The  bazars  are  much 
more  extensive,  and  exhibit  greater  variety  of  goods  than 
are  seen  in  any  other  part  of  the  empire,  and  each  is  ap- 
propriated  for  those  of  a  particular  kind.  The  finest 
muslins  from  the  western  coast  of  the  Indian  peninsula 
are  sold  at  a  wonderfully  moderate  rate  ;  and  the  price  of 
pearls,  diamonds,  and  other  precious  stones  of  the  east,  is 
lower  than  in  Europe.  Ispahan  is  the  first  commercial 
city  of  the  Persian  dominions,  and  the  empoiium  of  for- 
eign trade  between  them  and  India,  Turkey,  and  Cabul. 
Several  European  nations  had  factories  here ;  but  the 
commotions  in  the  eighteenth  century  occasioned  them  to 
be  successively  withdrawn.  Its  relations  with  Russia  con- 
tinued later  than  those  of  the  rest,  and,  we  believe,  were 
lately  renewed. 

The  population  of  this  city  was  once  very  great.  In 
the  lime  of  Chardin,  the  only  author  who  has  preserved  a 
detailed  account  of  it,  those  who  calculated  largely  com- 
puted thenumber  of  inhabitants  at  1,100,000  ;  wliile  others 
estimated  them  at  600,000.  In  1472,  according  to  Bar- 
baro,  they  amounted  to  150,000;  but  its  splendour  arose, 
on  tiie  transference  of  the  seat  of  government  hither  by 
Shah  Abbas  the  Great  from  Casbin,  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. Chardin  was  here  for  a  large  portion  of  ten  years 
in  the  seventeenth.  There  is  considerable  discrepancy  in 
the  most  modern  calculations.  According  to  Olivier,  the 
number  had  fallen  to  50,000  in  1796  ;  but  the  restoration 
of  confidence  and  tranquillity  raised  it  to  100,000  about  the 
year  1800,  and  at  present  it  is  supposed  to  exceed  200,000. 
Mr.  Morier,  indeed,  rates  the  inhabitants  at  twice  as  many, 
because  the  second  minister,  a  native  of  the  city,  and  long 
its  governor,  informed  him  that  there  were  80,000  fami- 
lies ;  but  he  adds,  that  much  is  to  be  allowed  for  the  ex- 
aggeration of  a  Persian.  A  few  of  the  ancient  fire-worship- 
pers, orGuebres,  remain,  who  are  kept  in  a  state  of  de- 
gradation. 

A  grand  causeway  or  avenue,  called  the  Char-bagh,  or 
four  gardens,  extending  3000  paces  in  length  by  70  in 
breadth,  leads  to  the  principal  bridge  across  the  river. 
The  gardens  surrounding  Ispahan,  and  their  fruits,  are 
highly  celebrated  for  variety  and  excellence.  They 
are  copiously  watered  by  numerous  channels,  and  contain 
fine  fountains  and  pavilions  ;  though  many  of  both  have 
been  destroyed.  The  garden  of  Azar  Gerib  has  always 
been  appropriated  to  the  culture  of  the  fruits  most  esteem- 
ed in  Persia.  It  extends  a  mile  in  length,  and  being  form- 
ed on  a  declivity,  is  disposed  in  twelve  terraces,  supported 
by  walls,  each  divided  into  a  great  number  of  squares, 
whicli  are  planted  with  fruit-trees,  ail  of  the  same  species, 
arranged  in  quincunxes.  The  whole  district  environing 
Ispahan  and  its  gardens,  is  one  of  the  richest  in  Persia; 
every  species  of  grain,  and  all  edible  herbs  grow  luxuri- 
antly ;  cotton,  tobacco,  sesanum,  madder,  and  saffron,  are 
abundant.  Many  of  the  villages,  however,  which  enliven- 
ed the  scene,  and  contributed  to  the  wealth  of  former 
ages,  have  now  disappeared. 

The  eastern  authors  are  not  agreed  regarding  the  ori- 
gin and  antiquity  of  Ispahan.  It  is  affirmed  by  some,  that 
its  earliest  name  was  Jayy  or  Chereslan  ;  others  think  that 
it  was  founded  by  Alexander  the  Great.  Artaxerxes  cap- 
tured the  city  in  the  course  of  the  third  century,  after  which 
its  history  is  obscured  during  several  ages.  It  surren- 
dered to  the  great  warrior  Tamerlane,  in  the  year  1386, 
immediately  on  his  appearing  before  the  walls  ;  but  in  con- 
sequence of  an  jnsuriecaon,  almost  its  whole  inhabitants 
were  devoted  to  destruction.  "  I  conquered  the  city  of 
Ispahan,"  says  that  sovereign,  in  his  Institutes,  "  and  trust- 
ing in  the  people,  I  delivered  the  castle  into  their  hands, 
and  the  darogah,  whom  I  placed  over  them,  they  slew,  with 
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3000  of  tlic  soldiers  :  and  I  also  commanded  ilial  a  general 
sluujjhter  slioulil  l)c  made  of  ihu  people  of  Ispahan."     An 
account   was  taken  of  70,000  heads  that  were  piled  up  in 
pyramids,  as  a  testimony  of  llie  cruel   victor's  resentment. 
When  the  Af);hans,a  race  from  the  countries  to  the  north- 
east of  I'ersia,  invaded  llie  empire,  an  armv  of  20,000  men 
took   the  snburhs  of  Julfa,  and   invested    Ispanan.     Mah- 
moud,  their    commander,  having    made   an   unsuccessful 
assault  on  the  city,  commenced  a  stiict  blockade.     All  sup- 
plies were  interrupted,  and  a  terrible  famine  ensued.     The 
people,  however,  willing  for  a  lime  to  submit  lo  privations, 
became  impatient  under  their   distresses;  and   surround- 
ing the  harem,  wherein  the  soverei;<n  had  secured  himself, 
demanded,  but  in  vain,  to  be  led  ajjainst  the  enemy.     It  is 
recorded,  that  horses  and  mules  soon  rose  to  so  hii^h  a  price, 
that   none  e.xceptinjj  the  Uiiit^  and    the  wealthiest  citizens 
could  afford   lo   purthase  them   for   subsistence:  and   tlie 
animals,  hitherto  deemed  unclean  by  the  principles  of  the 
MjhonKlan    religion,    became    welcome  food.     As  these 
were    exhausted,  leather  and   the  bark  of  trees  were  sub- 
stituted, ^nd  at    lenfjlh  the   fanushed   inhabitants    had    re- 
course to  human   flesh  ;  many  of  them  killed  each  other, 
many  were   seen  cutting  jjieces  froin    the  dead  bodies   of 
those  who  had   just  expired  ;   jiarcnts  destroyed  their  chil- 
dren ;  and   some,  to  terminalc    their    calatnities,   became 
their  own  execvitioners.     The  streets,  the  squares,  and  the 
royal  gardens,    were   coveted  witli    carcases;  and  tlie  ri- 
ver Ziinderoud    was  so  corrupted,   that   its    waters  were 
hardly  fit  for   use.     At  length    the  king,  to   avert  farther 
evils,  resolved  to  abdicate  the  throne,  and  advancing  to  the 
camp  of  Mahmoud,  laid  the  ensigns  of  royalty  at  his  feet. 
When  the  Afghans  took  possession  of  the  city,  a  large  por- 
tion of  it  seems  to  have  been  destroyed  ;  and  so  much  in- 
jury was  suffered  on  the  whole,  that  it  never  recovered  its 
ancient  splendour.     Some   time  afterwards,  the   Persians 
revolted,  when  Mahmoud  invited  all  the  ministers  and  chief 
men  to  a  feast.     But  each,  at  the  momer.t   of  arrival,  was 
assassinated,   and   500  dead   bodies  were  soon  exposed  in 
the  royal   square   to  intimidate  the  inhabitants.     Not  con- 
tent with  this  sanguinary  vengeance,  he   commanded  the 
destruction  of   all  who  had  been  previously  in  the  service 
of  government.     The  massacre  lasted  fifteen  days,  so  that 
from   the   loss  of  those    who  perished,  of  those  who  were 
banished,  and  of  those   who  fled  in  terror  from  the  scene, 
Ispahan    was   almost   totally  depopulated.     Mahmoud,  to 
repeople  it,  invited  several  Kurdish  tribes  to  occupy   the 
deserted  houses.     But  a   short    time   sidisequent  to  these 
events,   he   himself  died  miserably  ;  and   Nadir,  the  cele- 
brated USUI  per,  having  taken  the  city,  many  of  the  Afghans 
were  put  to  death,  while  the   empire  was  regained    from 
their  government.     F"roin  the   period   of  Nadir's    assassi- 
nation in  1747,   Ispahan  became  the  object  of  ambition  to 
all  the  diflerent  competitors  for  the  throne,  who  have  de- 
luged   Persia   with    blood  duiing    the  pieceding  century. 
It  was  captured  by  the  late  sovereign  Aga  Mahomet  Khan 
in  1785,  and  was   threatened  by   a   new  candidate   for  the 
empire,  Loolf  Ali  Khan,  in  1791.     Some  years  later,  the 
king  ordered  all  the  fortilications   to   be  dismantled,  and 
transferred  the    seat  of  government    to  Teheran,    in  the 
same    province,  where   it    still  remains.     Lat.  32°  24'  34" 
N. ;  Long.  51°  SO*  15"  E.     See  Chardin  Voyages,  edit,  de 
Langles,  torn.    vii.    viii.  ;  Tavernier's  Voyages  ;    Olivier, 
Voyages,  loir.  iii.  p.   182;   Morier's  Travils,p.  162  ;  Mal- 
colm's   History    of  Persia,  vol.  ii.  ;  M'Donald    Kinneir's 
Geografihical  Memoir,  p.  1  11.     (r) 

ISTESSO  in   Music,  is  a  term  sometimes  applied   to 
the  unison,  or  Minor  First  ;  which  see. 

ISTRIA,  is  a  country  of  Europe,  forming  a  triangular 
peninsula  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Adriatic  Sea.     It  is 
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hounded  on  the  north  by  the  duchy  of  Carniola,  and  on  the 
other  parts  by  the  Gulf  of  Trieste,  the  Gulf  of  Carnero,  or 
more  pioperly  the  Channel  of  Farisina,  by  which  it  is  se- 
parated fiom  the  island  of  Clieso,  and  by  the  Adriatic.  That 
portion  forming  the  base  of  the  triangle  extends  between 
80  and  90  miles  in  length,  from  east  to  west ;  it  stretches 
between  70  and  80  from  north  to  south  ;  and  probably  the 
superficial  area  may  amount  to  nearly  3500  square  miles. 

Istria  is  divided  into  two  districts,  the  Venetian  to  the 
west,  and  the  Austrian  to  the  east  ;  the  latter,  also  called 
the  Littoral  district,  had  pertained,  during  a  long  time,  to 
the  circle  of  .\ustria  ;  the  former  was  annexed  to  it  also  by 
the  treaty  of  Campn  Furmio.  Several  pleasant  islands  are 
disjjerscd  along  the  coast,  as  the  two  islands  of  St.  Nicholas, 
one  of  which  is  covered  with  olives,  and  the  other,  nearly 
five  miles  in  circuit,  is  full  of  shrubs,  but  inhabited  only  by 
cjuirriers,  working  a  coarse  grey  marble,  which  is  sent  to 
Venice.  The  island  Brioni  is  likewise  celebrated  for  the 
same  substance. 

The  surface  of  Istria  is  extremely  unequal;  part  of  it  to- 
waids  the  sea  is  low  and  marshy,  part,  especially  to  the 
noith-west,  consists  of  precipitous  mountains,  from  which 
the  projection  of  enormous  pointed  rocks,  seems  to  threat- 
en destiuclion  to  the  beholder.  Their  sides  are  penetrat- 
ed by  caverns  and  grottos,  incrusted  within  by  stalactites 
ot  fantastic  shapes,  and  numerous  torrents  pour  down  the 
deep  ravines.  The  mountains  are  either  capped  with  snows, 
bare  and  barren,  or  covered  by  beautiful  forests,  from  which 
the  marine  of  Venice  is  chiefly  supplied.  Hence  a  great 
diversity  of  climate  ensues;  and  when  one  part  of  Istria  is 
congealed  with  cold,  the  heat  of  the  level  ground  is  almost 
insupportable,  and,  as  we  shall  afterwards  illustrate,  is  at- 
tended with  a  fatal  insalubrity. 

The  vallies  are  of  extraordinary  fertility.  They  afford 
two  crops  anuually  of  the  ordinary  kinds  of  grain,  which  is 
of  excellent  quality,  and  some  of  it  exported  lo  Hamburgh. 
ILirvesls  are  obtained  almost  without  the  operations  of 
agriculture.  Oil  and  wine  are  abundant,  and  the  price  of 
the  latter,  which  possesses  remarkable  strength  and  fla- 
vour, is  so  moderate  as  to  render  it  attainable  by  every 
class  of  the  people.  Profitable  fisheries  of  the  tunny  and 
anchovy  are  carried  on  in  the  Adriatic,  where  the  fisher- 
man scarcely  needs  to  leave  the  shore  for  procuring  a  plen- 
tiful supply. 

The  inhabitants  of  civilized  countries  present  fewer  pro- 
minent characters  than  those  emerging  from  a  savage  con- 
dition. Probably  the  natives  of  Islria  are  a  mixed  race,  and 
it  appears  to  us  tliat  the  Morlachians,  who  are  copiously  dis- 
seminated in  the  neighbouring  regions,  form  part  of  the 
number.  Nevertheless,  a  considerable  difference  is  to  be 
observed  in  their  morals  and  pursuits,  according  to  the 
places  where  they  dwell.  In  the  district  of  Trieste,  their 
physical  constitution  bears  more  resemblance  to  that  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Carniola,  to  which  they  are  annexed  by  some 
geographers.  They  are  alike  indifferent  to  the  piercing 
cold  of  the  mountains  and  the  enervating  heat  of  the  vallies, 
and,  with  their  breasts  bare,  and  feet  naked,  they  brave  the 
ice,  and  the  aspei  ity  of  the  rocks.  They  are  robust  and  ac- 
tive. In  Venetian  Istria,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  sloth- 
ful and  indiflerent.  The  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  stores 
of  the  sea,  sunmion  forth  so  little  exertion,  that  in  many 
places  they  are  sunk  in  a  stale  of  apathy.  Abusing  the  fa- 
cility of  procuring  li(]uors  by  drinking  to  excess,  many  are 
afflicted  by  gout  at  an  early  period  of  life.  Numerous 
lame  persons  are  seen  among  Ihem,  which  some  have  as- 
cribed to  the  immoderate  use  of  intoxicating  draughts,  and 
some  to  an  original  vicious  personal  conformation.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  much  of  the  inactivity  of  the  Islri- 
ans  may  be  owing  to  the  nature  of  their  country  and  its  cli- 
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inate.  The  presence  of  foicsts,  and  ot  low  and  marshy 
grounds,  are  alike  pernicious  to  health  ;  and  it  has  been  re- 
maikcd,  both  in  Europe  and  elsewhere,  that,  on  their  eradi- 
cation, a  sensible  amelioration  follows.  It  is  affirmed,  that 
the  climate  is  not  equally  fatal  to  native  Istrians  as  to  stran- 
gers, for  njanv  aged  persons  arc  seen  here.  It  has  also 
been  maintained,  that  if  their  strength  were  developed  by 
labour;  if  agriculture  were  in  greater  repute,  and  procur- 
ed more  healthful  nutiiincnt  for  them  ;  if  they  abstained 
fiom  strong  liquors,  and  if  a  watchful  police  promoted 
cleanliness,  which  is  of  such  vital  importance;  their  ende- 
mial  maladies  would  gradually  disapjjear. 

Istria  contains  several  towns  of  considerable  importance, 
of  which,  according  to  some  geographers,  the  principal  is 
Trieste.  But  as  others  incline  to  detach  it  from  this  coun- 
try, and  annex  it,  along  with  its  territory,  to  another,  we 
shall  briefly  remark,  that  it  is  situated  at  the  bottom  of  a 
gulf  of  the  same  name,  occupying  the  place  of  the  ancient 
Tergeste,  a  Roman  station  ;  that  it  is  a  city  of  great  trade 
and  numerous  population,  which  chiefly  began  to  flourish 
under  the  celebrated  Empress  Maria  Theresa,  somewhat 
after  the  middle  of  the  preceding  century.  See  Trieste. 
Capo  d'Istria,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  Venetian  part,  is 
usually  considered  the  capital.  See  Capo  and  Istria. 
The  town  of  Pola,  now  an  inconsiderable  place,  is,  as  re- 
marked by  the  learned  Dr.  Pucocke,"  in  relation  to  its  anti- 
quities, to  be  regarded  among  the  greatest."  It  stands  to- 
wards the  south-west  extremity  of  Istria,  but  the  approach 
to  it  from  the  sea  is  dangerous  on  account  of  rocks  and 
shoals.  It  has  a  fine  road,  spacious  and  convenient,  form- 
ing a  basin  which  is  completely  sheltered  from  every  wind. 
Pola  is  surrounded  by  walls,  and  defended  by  a  citadel,  a 
poor  edifice  of  four  bastions,  wherein  the  Venetians  kept 
a  garrison  of  15  or  20  men,  and  a  governor,  who  was  al- 
ways a  nobleman,  and  whose  monthly  allowances  cost  more 
than  the  whole  annual  |)ay  of  the  military.  All  maritime 
visitors  undergo  the  strictest  examination,  to  guard  against 
infection  of  the  plague  froin  the  Levant.  Nevertheless,  it 
sometimes  breaks  out  and  makes  considerable  ravages. 
The  occurrence  of  this  calamity  is  attributed  to  the  negli- 
gence of  a  police  not  sufficiently  vigilant  in  preventing  the 
surreptitious  introduction  of  contraband  goods,  the  fruits  of 
piracies  and  robbery,  by  profligate  persons  dwelling  on 
some  of  the  neighbouring  islands.  The  inhabitants  of  Pola 
do  not  exceed  600  or  700  dispersed  within  the  walls.  Here 
are  the  remains  of  one  of  the  noblest  amphitheatres  now 
extant.  Its  exterior  walls  are  almost  entire,  consisting  of 
very  large  hewn  stones,  bound  together  with  cramps  of 
iron.  They  rise  in  three  stories,  each  penetrated  by  72  ar- 
cades, or  216  in  whole,  and  are  capable  of  containing  seve- 
ral thousand  persons.  This  amphitheatre,  like  others,  is 
of  an  elliptical  form,  the  largest  diameter  extending  400 
feet;  and  in  the  interior  is  a  wide  subterraneous  channel, 
supposed  to  have  been  for  the  purposeof  carrying  ofT  water. 
Pola  possesses  other  interesting  antiquities  ;  as  the  ruins  of 
a  temple,  dedicated  to  Rome  and  Augustus,  an  emperor 
who  long  resisted  that  tribute  of  adulation.  Its  arcliitec- 
lure  exhibits  the  most  delicate  proportions  of  the  Corinthi- 
an order  ;  and  an  inscription,  testifying  its  original  object, 
is  slill  legible  between  the  architrave  and  the  cornice  over 
the  portico.  The  inhabitants  of  the  city,  however,  believe 
that  the  temple  was  built  for  the  worship  of  Pallas :  and 


popular  names  arc,  besides,  given  to  difTercnt  anti(|uities, 
which  tend  to  involve  their  foundation  and  uses  in  much 
perplexity.  Such  arc  the  luius  called  the  Palace  of  Julia, 
and  the  Tower  of  Orlando.  A  beautiful  monunicnlal  arch, 
simply  a  memorial  of  conjugal  affection  by  a  surviving  wi- 
dow, appears  here  in  good  preservation.  Pola  is  supposed 
to  have  become  a  Roman  colony  in  tiie  time  of  Augustus: 
it  was  destioyed  first  by  Attila,  and  afterwards  by  the  Ve- 
netians. One  of  the  more  flourishing  towns  of  lilria  is  the 
seaport  Rovigno,  occupying  a  peninsula  on  the  west  coast, 
which  is  handsome  and  well  built.  The  materials  of  the 
various  edifices  are  taken  from  neighbouring  quarries,  the 
same  that  supply  what  are  ret|uired  for  the  structures  of 
Venice.  The  cathedral  is  a  spacious  and  elegant  edifice, 
of  Gothic  architecture,  occupying  the  highest  pjrt  of  the 
city,  with  a  lofty  tower.  Rovigno  contains  about  10,000  in- 
habitants. The  ancient  Parentium,  now  Parcnzo,  was  fa- 
mous for  a  temple  dedicated  to  Neptune,  the  foundations 
and  basement  of  which  are  still  visible.  Olho,  emperor  of 
Germany,  is  said  to  have  taken  its  materials  fur  building 
the  cathedral,  which  contains  many  curious  pieces  of  Mo- 
saic. A  small  town,  called  Pirano,  stands  in  a  picturesque 
situation,  on  a  peninsula  between  the  Gulf  of  Lugona  and 
that  of  Trieste,  and  which  is  conjectured  to  belong  to  the 
age  of  Attila.  In  the  church  is  an  ancient  vase,  converted 
to  a  font,  which  is  sculptured  with  a  cupidan  or  dolphin. 
There  are  several  other  towns  in  Istria  besides  what  are 
now  mentioned.  Most  of  those  on  the  sea-coast  aie  un- 
healthy, and,  long  ago,  that  of  Citta  Nova  was  represented 
as  almost  quite  desolate  from  so  disastrous  a  cause. 

The  principal  exports  of  this  country  are  matble,  timber, 
fish,  salt,  oil,  and  wine. 

Formerly,  the  population  of  Istria  was  computed  at 
100,000  souls  ;  but  this  seems  to  have  been  only  the  V^cne- 
tian  part,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
whole  at  present  exceed  double  that  number. 

The  history  of  Istria,  which  can  be  obtained  only  from 
meagre  materials,  ascends  to  a  very  early  date.  It  is  con- 
sidered to  have  been  one  of  the  Illyrian  provinces,  but  its 
ancient  dimensions  are  not  clearly  ascertained.  The  Col- 
chians,  on  returning  from  their  celebrated  expedition,  are 
supposed  to  have  established  themselves  here  ;  and  when 
the  country  was  conquered  by  the  Romans,  they  found  the 
worship  of  Isis  established  in  it.  Istria,  when  united  to 
the  empire,  shared  in  its  diversified  fortunes,  but  its  his- 
tory is  so  much  interwoven  with  that  of  the  neighbouring 
regions,  that  the  same  observation  may  be  applied  to  both. 
We  learn  that  Crispus,  the  son  of  the  Emperor  Constantinc, 
having  been  banished  to  Pola  on  an  accusation  of  an  inces- 
tuous passion  for  his  step-mother  Fausta,  was  compelled 
to  swallow  poison.  The  inhabitants,  believing  him  inno- 
cent, decreed  magnificent  obsequies  to  his  memory,  and 
Fausta  soon  became  the  victim  of  her  own  dissolute  con- 
duct. The  monuments  yet  seen  in  Istria  testify  the  ad- 
vanced state  of  the  arts;  but  the  decline  of  the  empire  ad- 
mitted new  and  more  barbarous  invaders.  This  country 
at  length  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  Venetians,  and 
more  recently  it  has  had  some  participation  in  tlie  troubles 
which  agitated  Europe  towards  the  close  of  the  preceding 
century.  Lat.  44°  45'— 45»  50'  N.  Long.  13°  3j'— U' 
20'  E.     (c) 
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Thb  early  history  of  Italy,  like  that  of  most  other  nations, 
is  rendered  obscure  and  uncertain  by  the  want  of  authentic 
records  of  its  ancient  inhabitants  ;  and  the  fabulous  legends 
invented  by  the  vanity  of  their  more  distinguished  descend- 
ants. Hence  the  fictions  of  the  voyages  of  iEneas,  Ante- 
nor,  nnd  Diomede,  which,  though  prob;ibly  contrived  by 
the  Grecians,  in  order  to  impress  the  world  with  the  idea 
that  the  arts  and  policy  of  the  Etruscans  and  other  Italian 
nations  were  derived  from  tlieir  early  colonies,  were  ea- 
gerly adopted  by  the  Romans  themselves,  desirous  to  throw 
the  splendid  veil  of  fable  over  the  comparative  meanness 
and  obscurity  of  their  origin.  From  whatever  source,  how- 
ever,  the  original  population  of  Italy  was  derived,  the  ear- 
liest accounts  of  its  inhabitants  present  us  with  a  picture 
but  little  differing  it)  its  features  from  that  of  human  na- 
ture in  its  savage  stale  among  other  nations  of  ancient  or 
modern  times.  Uut  while  the  surface  of  Italy  exiiibits  al- 
most every  degree  of  physical  variety,  a  similar  diversity 
seems,  from  the  most  remote  period,  to  have  prevailed 
among  its  natives.  So  striking,  indeed,  was  the  difference 
between  the  rude  and  simple,  yet  bold  and  warlike  tribes, 
who  inhabited  the  vallies  of  the  Appennines,  and  the  feeble 
and  luxurious  cultivators  of  the  marshes  of  Verona,  or  the 
plains  of  Campania,  that  it  does  not  appear  at  all  surpriz- 
ing that  the  natives  themselves  should  have  been  led  to  be- 
lieve, that  characters  so  dissimilar  could  not  be  descended 
from  the  same  common  ancestors.  But  so  entirely  does 
this  diversity  seem  to  have  been  owing  to  the  influence  of 
climate,  that  when  the  warlike  UBibrians  themselves  be- 
came by  contjucst  masters  of  the  plains,  we  find  them  in- 
fected by  the  same  degeneracy,  and  obliged  to  submit  to 
the  Etrurians,  who,  in  their  turn,  suffered  no  less  in  their 
national  character  by  this  pernicious  acquisition. 

The  form  of  government  which  most  prevailed,  seems  to 
have  been  a  sort  of  federal  republic,  or  defensive  league, 
by  which  all  the  tribes  of  the  same  original  stock  were 
bound  together.  And  as  the  colonies,  which,  some  from 
convenience,  and  others,  in  consequence  of  a  religious  ob- 
servance, frequently  sent  out,  were  often  removed  to  a 
great  distance,  this  family  compact  had  the  effect  of  con- 
necting nations  otherwise  remote  from  each  other.  Thus, 
from  the  ancient  stock  of  the  Osci  or  Aurunci,  were  de- 
rived the  Sabines,  and  from  them,  in  consequence  of  a  re- 
ligious vow,  the  Samnites  and  the  Lucanians. 

The  limits  prescribed  in  a  work  of  this  nature,  prevent 
us  from  entciing  at  large  into  the  ancient  history  of  the 
Italian  nations,  a  field  of  research  far  from  uninteresting  : 
there  is,  however,  one  state  which  has  left  behind  it  so  ma- 
ny memorials  of  its  grandeur  and  advancement  in  the  arts 
of  civilized  life,  that  it  requires  from  us  a  more  particular 
attention. 

The  people  called  by  the  Romans,  Etrurians  or  Tus- 
cans, and  by  the  Greeks  Tirrheni,  a  corruption  of  the  word 
Traseni,  which  probably  was  their  original  appellation, in- 
habited the  district  lying  betwixt  the  Arno  and  the  Tiber. 
By  their  victories  over  the  Umbri,  Osci,  and  Veneti,  they 
extended  their  power  to  the  other  side  of  Italy,  and  there 
founded  the  flourishing  colonies  of  Adria  and  Bologna. 
Having,  however,  at  an  early  period  of  their  history,  had 
the  wisdom  to  renounce  all  wars  of  conquest,  they  devoted 


their  chief  attention  to  commerce  and  the  arts  of  peace. 
Tlic  result  oftheir  commerce  was  a  decided  naval  superi- 
ority, in  consequence  of  which  they  became  masters,  by 
means  of  their  colonies,  of  the  islands  of  Sardinia,  Corsica, 
and  Elba.  The  last  acquisition,  by  its  inexhaustible  mines 
of  iron,  for  the  manufacture  of  which  the  Tuscan  forests  af- 
forded ample  materials,  was  of  immense  importance,  not 
only  in  constructing  a  navy,  but  also  as  an  article  of  com- 
merce. By  the  possession  of  these  mines,  and  the  art  of 
fabricating  tools  of  iron,  the  Tuscans  were  enabled  to  con- 
struct those  prodigious  citadels  and  fortifications,  which 
have  acquired  for  them  ihe  reputation  of  being  the  inventors 
of  military  architecture,  and  the  ruins  of  many  of  which 
remain  at  this  day  the  splendid  and  indestructible  monu- 
ments of  the  greatness  of  their  founders.  And  though 
many  succeeding  ages  of  war  and  slavery  and  oppression, 
have  converted  into  pestilential  deserts  much  of  the  once 
highly  cultivated  territory  of  Etruria,  yet  even  there  the 
ruins  of  harbours  and  cities,  and  the  consequently  nume- 
rous population  which  must  have  been  maintained,  attest 
their  progress  in  the  science  of  agriculture. 

The  form  of  governinent  was  that  of  a  federal  republic, 
divided  into  twelve  states,  over  each  of  which  presided  a 
civil  magistrate,  called  Lucumon.  In  times  of  war,  the 
office  of  commander  in  chief  was  conferred  on  one  of  the 
Lucumones,  with  the  title  of  king,  and  very  considerable 
powers.  This  authority,  kowever,  was  by  no  means  abso- 
lute, as  it  appears  that  he  was  subject  to  the  controul  of  the 
general  assembly  of  the  deputies  of  the  twelve  states  held 
in  the  temple  of  Voltumna,  and  liable  even  to  capital  pun- 
ishment, if  found  guilty  of  the  crimes  laid  to  his  charge. 
That  their  system  of  laws  was  just  and  equitable,  and  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  the  form  of  their  society,  appears  from 
the  concurring  testimony  of  historians,  and  the  abridgment 
of  its  principles  itself,  the  foundation  of  the  jurisprudence 
of  the  Romans;  for  which,  as  well  as  their  religious  esta- 
blishment, they  were  indebted  to  their  Etrurian  neighbours. 

Their  manners  were  in  no  small  degree  humanized;  do- 
mestic slavery,  which  at  that  period  prevailed  in  almost 
every  other  nation  in  the  world,  did  not  exist  among  them; 
and  their  progress  in  the  arts  of  polished  life,  is  attested  by 
those  exquisite  remains,  which  even  in  our  own  times,  have 
been  considered  as  models  worthy  of  imitation.* 

These  new  arts,  however,  and  the  foreign  ideas  introduc- 
ed by  abundance  and  wealth,  against  which  the  most  virtu- 
ous education  can  make  but  a  feeble  opposition,  were 
among  the  nation  of  Etruscans,  the  seeds  of  that  relaxation 
of  morals  which  marks  inevitably  the  epoch  of  its  decay. 
The  seducing  influence  of  corruption,  damped  by  degrees 
the  ardour  of  liberty.  The  colonies  lost  their  affection  for 
the  mother  country,  and  degenerated  into  cold  and  uninter- 
ested allies,  and  the  republic  itself,  divided  by  domestic 
contentions,  fell,  one  state  after  another,  under  the  domi- 
nion of  the  Romans.  The  history  of  that  nation  becomes, 
from  this  period,  that  of  Italy  ;  and  for  an  account  of  its  va- 
rious revolutions,  while  under  its  power,  we  must  refer  to 
the  article  Rome. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  5th  century,  when  the  empire 
of  the  west,  surrounded  by  numberless  hordes  of  barbarians 
impelled  by  ambition  and  famine,  was  every  day  deprived  by 


Those  of  our  readers  who  may  wish  for  farther  information  regarding  this  remarkable  nation,  are  referred  to  Micale's  "  V Italia  avanti 
U  domlnio  tlei  Romani;"  a  work  equally  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  philosopher  and  the  antiquarian. 
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tiieir  conquests  of  some  valuable  province  or  territory,  Ita- 
ly alone  for  some  time  preserved  tlie  appearance  and  name 
of  liie  Roman  empire.     Under  the  feeble  sway,  however, 
of  the  later  emperors,  and  the  tyrannical  misrule  of   their 
favourites,  such  was  the  miserable  situation  of  the  couiiuy, 
that  the  circumstances  even  of  the  provinces  conquered  by 
the  barbarians,  were  envied  by  tlie  wretched  Italians.     Ci- 
vil lilierty  was  almost  annihilated,  the  laws  were  disregard- 
ed, the  nobles  harassed  and  impoverished  by  the  exactions 
of  the  imperial  tax-gatherers,  and  the  poor,  exposed  to  the 
oppression  of  the  soldiery,  and  reduced  to  a  state  of  famine 
by  the  bands  of  robbers  which  overran  the  country,  were 
indifferent  into  the  hands  of  what  master  they  fell,  and  were 
rather  willing  to  enjoy  personal  freedom  under  the  name  of 
slaves  to  the  Goths,  than  remain  in  a  state  of  actual  slavery 
with  the  semblance  of  Roman  liberty.     At  this  period,  the 
army  of  the  emperor  consisted  of  three  tribes  of  barbarians, 
the  Heruli,  the  Rui;3e,and  the  Turcilingi.     These  soldiers 
having  for  some  lime  received  no  pay,  demanded  that  in 
lieu  of  it  a  certain  portion  of  land  should  be  assigned  them. 
This  request  being  refused  by  Orestes,  the  guardian  of  the 
Emperor  Augustulus,  they  offered  to  traiisfer  their  allegi- 
ance to  Ouoacer,  his  principal  general ;  and,  on  his  promis- 
ing to  accede  to  their  demands,  deposed  the  emperor,  and 
acknowledged  him  as  their  king.     The  new  monarch  wise- 
ly abstained  from  making  any  change  in  the  laws,  and  in  or- 
der to  conciliate  the  eastern  emperor,  assumed  only  the  ti- 
tle of  patrician  of  Rome,  and  pretended  to  acknowledge  his 
authority.    Having  expelled  from  Noricum,  Frederic,  king 
of  the  Rugae,  a  German  tribe,  the  latter  took  refuge  with 
Theodoric,  king  of  the  Goths,  who  then  resided  at   Xova 
in  Maesia,  and  implored  his  assistance   against  Odoacer. 
This  prince,  endowed  by  nature  witii  superior  talents  and 
courage,  was  descended  from  the  most  illustrious  family  of 
the  Goths,  and  had  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  being  educat- 
ed at  the  court  of  the   Byzantine  emperor.  Zeno,  who  had 
several  times  distinguished  him  svith  peculiar  marks  of  fa- 
vour, and  as  often,  moved  by  fickleness  or  jealousy,  attempt- 
ed to  deprive  him  of  the  possessions  with  which  he  himself 
had  invested  him.     At  this  period,  (A.  D.  486.)  Theodo- 
ric, justly  wearied  with  his  duplicity  and  perfidy,  had  taken 
up  arms  against  him,  and  extended   his  ravages  till  within 
a  short  distance  from  Constantinople.     Zeno,  alarmed   at 
his  approach,  hastened  to  appease  the  wrath  of  Theodoric  ; 
and  to  remove  to  a  distance  so  fonnidable  a  neighbour,  pro- 
posed to  him  the  invasion  of  Italy,  and  on   his  consenting, 
invested  him  with  the  title  of  his  lieutenant.     The  govern- 
inent  of  Odoacer,  although  in  general  just  and  politic,  had 
now  become  extremely  unpopular;  and  a  division  of  one- 
third  of  the  lands  among  the  soldiery,  in  consequence  of  his 
promise,  had  wounded  the  pride,  and  excited  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  Italians.     They  were  therefore  inclined  to  sub- 
mit to  Theodoric,  who,  arriving  in  Italy  at  the  head  of  his 
whole  nation,  fought  several  battles  with  Odoacer,  with  va- 
rious success.     Being,  however,  deserted  by  several  of  his 
allies,  he  was  besieged  in  Pavia   by  Odoacer,  and  obliged 
to  have  recourse  to  the  assistance  of  the  Western  or  V^isi- 
Goths,  a  branch  of  his  nation  settled  in  Gaul.     With  this 
reinforcement,  he  obliged  Odoacer  to  raise  the  siege  of  Pa- 
via and  retire  to  Ravenna,  where,  having  surrendered  hiin- 
self,  he  was  put  to  death  a  few  days  after  his  capitulation. 
Theodoric  now  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Italy,  but,  like 
his   predecessor  Odoacer,  made  no  alteration  in  the  laws, 
and  declared  himself  not  the  enemy,  but  the  deliverer  of  the 
Romans,  and  the  vassal  of  the  emperor.      He  nevertheless 
allotted  to  his  Goths  a  third  pait  of  the  lands,  but,  whether 
from  the  moderation  of  the  conquerors,orthe  peculiar  mode 
in  which  this  partition  was  executed,  it  appears  neither  to 
have  excited  complaint  nor  dissatisfaction  ;  and  on  the  con- 
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trary,  to  have  united  more  closely  the  interests  of  the  two 
nations.  This  is  said  to  have  been  chiefly  effected  by  the 
wisdom  of  Liberius,tl)e  first  praetorian  prefect, in  the  choice 
of  whom  and  of  his  other  ministers,  Theodoric  appears  to 
have  been  equally  prudent  and  fortunate;  and  uiider  their 
administration,  Italy  not  only  recovered  from  the  state  of 
misery  in  which  it  had  been  so  long  involved,  but  was  re- 
stored to  her  former  power,  opulence,  and  splendour. 
Agriculture,  commerce,  and  the  arts,  the  most  unequivocal 
signs  of  prosperity,  revived  and  flourished:  and  notwith- 
standing the  frequent  wars  in  which  he  was  engaged,  the 
king  appears  never  to  have  lost  sight  of  the  real  and  sub- 
stantial interests  of  his  people.  In  the  later  years  of  his 
reign,  however,  Theodoric  became  suspicious  and  cruel, 
and  the  execution  of  the  virtuous  Boethius  and  Symma- 
chus  will  for  ever  tarnish  the  lustre  of  his  early  greatness. 
The  king  himself  did  not  long  survive,  and  his  death  is  said 
to  have  been  accelerated  by  feelings  of  remorse  for  the  in- 
justice of  which  he  had  been  guilty. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson  Alhalaric,  under  the 
guardianship  of  his  mother  Amalasuntha,  a  woman  of  ta- 
lents and  virtue,  wiio  was  desirous  that  her  son  should  en- 
joy the  advantages  of  a  literary  education  :  but  in  this  wish 
she  was  thwarted  by  the  prejudices  of  her  Gothic  counsel- 
lors, and  the  young  prince,  left  to  himself,  became  profligate 
and  debauched.  The  ptosperity  of  the  state  began  in  con- 
sequence to  decline,  and  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  Italians 
with  the  government  began  to  exci'e  in  the  breast  of  the 
E.iiperor  Justinian  the  hope  of  again  regaining  possession 
of  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Roman  empire. 

The  excesses  of  Athalaric  having  injured  his  constitu- 
tion, the  succession  to  the  throne,  in  the  event  of  his  de- 
cease, was  Contested  between  his  mother  Amalasuntha,  and 
Theodotus,  the  nephew  of  Theodoric  ;  both  of  whom  dis- 
trusting their  own  powers,  secretly  applied  for  the  assist- 
ance of  Justinian.  In  order  to  secure  this,  Theodotus  even 
promised  to  give  up  to  the  emperor  the  province  of  Tusca- 
ny, in  whicli  he  was  posssessed  of  extensive  estates.  On 
the  death  of  Athalaric,  however,  the  Gothic  nation  associ- 
ated Theodotus  with  Amalasuntha  in  the  sovereignty,  but 
the  former  contrived  to  make  the  situation  of  the  Queen  so 
uncomfortable,  that  she  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  Italy  and 
seeking  an  asylum  at  Constantinople,  when  she  was  mur- 
dered by  order  of  Theodotus,  who  is  said  to  have  been  in- 
stigated to  this  crime  by  the  empress  Theodora,  who  dread- 
ed the  influence  of  Amalasuntha's  charms  and  accomplish- 
ments on  the  heart  of  Justinian.  This  atrocious  action 
rendered  Theodotus  detestable  in  the  eyes  of  l.is  subjects, 
and  afforded  the  Grecian  emperor  an  additional  pretest  for 
the  invasion  of  Italy.  Alarmed  by  his  preparations,  the 
Gothic  prince  hastened  to  make  submissions,  and  declared 
himself  willing  to  become  the  vassal  of  the  empire,  and 
even  promised  to  the  Grecian  ambassador  to  resign  the 
kingdom,  on  condition  of  receiving  an  annual  allowance. 
But  these  promises  he  soon  retracted,  on  hearing  of  a  de- 
feat of  the  imperial  forces  in  Dalmatia;  and  the  troops  of 
Justinian,  under  the  command  of  Bclisarius,  landed  in  Ita- 
ly, took  the  city  of  Naples  by  assault,  and  having  witii  a 
very  small  body  of  men  defeated  the  Gothic  army,  entered 
Rome,  deposed  the  worthless  Theodotus,  and  shortly  after 
put  him  to  death.  The  Goths  elected  as  his  successor  Vi- 
tiges,  an  officer  of  distinguished  valour,  who  married  the 
niece  of  Theodoric,  and  under  whose  command  they  at- 
tempted to  recover  Rome,  but  wei-e  repulsed,  and  their 
new  king  obliged  to  lake  refuge  in  Rivenna,  in  which  he 
was  closely  besieged  by  Bclisarius.  In  the  mean  time, 
Theodebert,  king  of  tlie  Franks,  entered  Italy  with  a  consi- 
derable army,  but  without  joining  any  party,  and  at  first  at- 
tacking both  Greeks  and  Goths.     On  perceiving  the  dis- 
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tressed  state  of  ihe  latter,  however,  he  offered  his  assist- 
ance to  \'iii!;cs,  on  condition  of  liis  cedini^  to  liiiii  one  half 
of  the  kini^dom  of  Italy.  On  this  Belisaiius  redoubled  his 
eft'oris  to  take  Ravenna,  and  having  succeeded  by  the  trea- 
chery of  some  of  the  inhabitants,  took  Vitiges  prisoner. 
But  this  !,'rc3t  general  being  shortly  after,  by  court  in- 
irignis,  recalled  to  Constantinople,  the  Grecian  interests 
in  Italy  began  to  languish,  and  the  Goths,  having  chosen  as 
a  successor  to  V'iliges,  Totila,  a  prince  no  less  distinguish- 
ed for  his  political  than  his  military  talents,  soon  recovered 
their  former  ascendancy.  Alarmed  at  their  victories,  Jus- 
tinian again  sent  Belisarius  into  Italy,  but  with  an  army  by 
no  means  adecjuate  for  the  service.  The  result  was,  as 
might  liave  been  expected  :  the  Grecian  army,  feeble  in 
itself,  and  led  on  by  a  general  who  distrusted  it,  and  de- 
sponded of  success,  was  unable  to  make  any  effective  op- 
position to  the  victorious  Totila;  and  although  Belisarius 
iccovered  Uie  city  of  Rome,  almost  all  the  rest  of  Italy 
again  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  Goths.  In  this  situa- 
tion of  affairs,  Belisarius  was  again  recalled,  and  the  ma- 
chinations of  his  enemies  succeeded  in  banishing  him  from 
the  court.  (See  Belisarius.)  The  management  of  the 
Gothic  war  was  committed  to  Narses,  one  of  the  eunuchs 
of  tlie  palace,  whose  vigorous  understanding  and  enterpriz- 
ing  genius  had  already  raised  him  to  important  situations 
in  the  court  of  Justinian.  Aware,  however,  of  the  causes 
of  the  failure  of  the  last  expedition,  Narses  would  not  ac- 
cept of  the  command  without  an  army  and  resources  suffi- 
cient for  the  enterprize.  In  obtaining  these,  he  succeeded  ; 
and  led  to  Italy  not  only  the  flower  of  the  Grecian  army, 
hut  an  immense  number  of  young  noblemen  in  the  charac- 
ter of  volunteers,  who  were  desirous  of  making  court  to 
the  Emperor,  by  serving  their  first  campaign  under  his  fa- 
vourite. The  most  comjjlete  success  attended  the  arms 
of  Narses,  for,  notwithstanding  the  most  valiant  and  obsti- 
nate resistance  of  Totila,  he  was  defeated  and  slain  ;  and 
the  saine  fate  having  overtaken  his  successor  Teia,  the 
great  body  of  the  Goths  surrendered  to  the  Imperial  army, 
and  Italy  was  again,  for  a  short  time,  re-annexed  as  a  pro- 
vince to  the  empire.  Narses  continued  for  14  years  to  go- 
vern Italy  with  wisdom  equal  to  the  bravery  with  which  he 
had  con(|uered  it ;  but,  on  the  death  of  Justinian,  he  was  re- 
called from  his  situation  by  the  Emperor  Justin  II.,  or  ra- 
ther by  tlie  Empress  Sophia,  who  governed  her  husband 
and  the  empire  ;  and  only  survived  his  master  two  years. 

The  death  of  Narses,  whose  name  alone  had  intimi- 
dated the  barbarians,  left  Italy  again  exposed  to  their  in- 
vasions. 

In  the  year  568,  the  Lombards,  a  nation  of  German  or 
Scandinavian  oiigin,  first  established  themselves  on  the 
hanks  of  the  Po,  and  occupied  that  part  of  the  north  of 
Italy  which  still  bears  their  name.  They  were  then  go- 
verned by  Alijoinus,  a  chief  who  had  already  distinguished 
himself  in  his  wars  witli  Gepida:,  whose  king,  Cunemund, 
he  had  defeated  and  slain.  This  prince  having  made  him- 
self master  of  Milan,  was  then  crowned  king  of  Italy 
with  the  usual  solemnities;  it  was  not,  however,  till 
three  years  after,  that  he  made  himself  master  of  Pavia, 
at  that  time  considered  the  principal  seat  of  the  monarchy. 
This  important  acquisition  was  the  last  victory  of  Al- 
boinus,  wiio  was  murdered  at  a  festival  by  his  wife  Rosa- 
mund, whom  he  had  brutally  compelled  to  drink  from  a 
cup  made  of  the  skull  of  her  father  Cunemund,  king  of 
the  Gepidae.  Alboinus  was  succeeded  by  Clephis,  who 
continued  to  lead  the  Lombards  to  victory,  but  whose 
cruelty  and  other  vices  were  the  cause  of  his  murder  after 
a  reign  of  three  years.  The  death  of  Clephis  was  follow- 
ed by  an  interregnum  of  10  years,  which  might  rather  be 
termed  an  anarchy,  as  the  govcrnmem  was  iu  the  hands  of 


no  less  than  36  dukes  or  military  governors  of  the  pro- 
vinces, who  acted  as  regents  during  the  minority  of  the 
children  ol  the  late  king.  The  terror  of  a  threatened  invasion 
by  Childebert,  king  of  the  Franks,  at  length  determined 
the  Lombards  to  raise  Autharis  (the  son  of  Clephis)  to  the 
throne,  who,  by  his  prudence  and  valour,  soon  restored 
tranquillity  to  the  kingdom,  and  frustrated  the  attempts  of 
the  Franks  to  gain  a  footing  in  Italy.  The  dynasty  of  the 
Lombard  princes  continued  to  reign  in  the  northern  pro- 
vinces of  Italy  for  the  space  of  160  years,  still  prosecuting 
with  various  success  their  scheines  of  conquest,  but  with- 
out ever  attaining  to  the  principal  object  of  their  ambition, 
the  entire  subjection  of  Italy.  To  enter  particularly  into 
the  history  of  these  monarchs  seems  unnecessary  in  this 
work,  especially  as  the  annals  are  peculiarly  perplexed  by 
the  constant  internal  commotions  which  the  feudal  govera- 
ment  of  the  Lombards  naturally  gave  rise  to. 

The  situation  of  those  provinces,  which,  under  the  name 
of  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna,  still  retained  their  allegiance 
to  the  Grecian  empire,  was  still  more  deplorable  than  that 
of  the  subjects  of  the  Lombards.  Continually  exposed  to 
the  vexatious  exactions  of  the  rapacious  exarchs  of  Ra- 
venna, from  which  their  spiritual  fathers,  the  bishops  of 
Rome,  had  alone  power  to  protect  them,  their  affections 
were  gradually  transferred  to  them,  and  every  tie  which 
connected  them  with  the  empire  became  loosened.  The 
people  were  sunk  in  profound  ignorance  ;  their  spirit  was 
broken  by  oppression  ;  and  it  was  only  in  a  few  trading 
towns,  where,  fostered  by  the  spirit  of  commerce,  a  few 
sparks  of  liberty  still  remained.  At  length,  however,  the 
exarchs,  having  exhausted  the  resources  of  the  people, 
made  an  attempt  to  extend  their  depredations  to  the  pro- 
perty of  the  church  ;  and  the  pontiffs,  exasperated  by  this 
sacrilege,  and  weary  of  a  government  at  once  tyrannical 
and  feeble,  began  to  look  out  for  a  more  powerful  protec- 
tion against  the  daily  increasing  power  of  the  Lombards. 

Charles,  king  of  the  Franks,  better  known  by  the  ap- 
pellation of  Charlemagne,  excited  by  the  inliigues  of  Pope 
Adrian,  whose  territories  had  been  invaded  by  Desiderius, 
king  of  the  Lombards,  prepared  to  pass  the  Alps  at  the 
head  of  a  formidable  army.  A.  D,  58  4.  On  his  approach, 
the  Lombard  troops,  though  advantageously  posted,  were 
seized  with  a  sudden  panic,  and  Red  ;  and  although  Desi- 
derius and  Adclchis  his  son  continued  their  resistance  for 
a  few  months,  the  capture  of  the  former  in  Pavia  put  an 
end  to  the  struggle;  and  with  him  ceased  the  power  and 
monarchy  of  the  Lombards.  The  pontiff  and  his  successor 
received  a  grant  from  Charlemagne  of  the  territories  for- 
merly governed  by  the  exarch  of  Ravenna,  and  Pepin,  the 
second  son  of  the  conqueror,  was  crowned  king  ot  Italy, 
the  administration  during  his  minority  being  left  to  the 
Pope.  The  remains  of  the  Lombards  still,  however,  kept 
their  ground  in  the  south,  under  the  Duke  of  Bcnevento, 
but  were  at  length  obligetl  to  submit  to  the  superior  force 
of  Charlemagne.  The  prudent  administration  of  this  prince 
had,  not  less  than  his  military  glory,  attached  to  him  the 
affections  of  the  Italians  ;  and  when  hailed  by  the  Pope  Led 
III.  as  Emperor  of  the  West,  his  election  was  sanctioned 
by  the  united  assent  of  all  orders  of  the  people.  The  reign 
of  Pepin  over  Italy  was  short,  and  he  died  before  his  father, 
in  his  34th  year,  at  a  time  when  the  highest  expectations 
were  entertained  from  his  prudence  and  wisdom.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  soii  Bernard  ;  but  this  young  prince  hav- 
ing become  an  object  of  jealousy  to  his  uncle  Louis,  king 
of  France  and  emperor  of  the  West,  was  tempted  to  join 
in  a  rebellion  against  him  ;  and  being  defeated,  and  after 
his  defeat  persuaded  to  throw  himself  on  the  emperor's 
mercy,  was  by  him  sentenced  to  lose  his  eyes.  The  sentence 
was  executed  in  so  cruel  a  mauner,  that  he  died  in  couse- 
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^uence  of  the  operation  ;  and  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  with 
the  title  of  liing,  was  conferred  upon  Lothaire,  the  em- 
peroi's  eldest  son.  The  reign  of  this  prince  was  consum- 
ed in  unsuccessful  wars  with  his  brothers,  the  kings  of 
France  and  Aquilaine  ;  and  at  his  death,  having  bestowed 
on  his  second  son  Lothaire  the  territory  now  denominated 
after  him,  Lolhuringia,  or  Lorraine,  there  remained  no- 
thing to  Louis  IL  his  eldest,  but  the  title  of  emperor,  and 
the  kingdom  of  Italy. 

During  these  family  discords  of  the  successors  of 
Charlemagne,  the  feudatories  of  the  empire  in  Italy  had 
made  rapid  advances  towards  independence  ;  and  over 
most  of  them  the  emperor  rather  maintained  an  influence 
than  an  authority.  Of  these  the  most  powerful  were  the 
Dukes  of  Benevento,  a  race  of  Lombard  princes,  who  had, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  even  defied  the  power  of  Charle- 
magne himself.  At  tliis  period,  the  succession  was  con- 
tended between  two  competitors,  one  of  whom,  distrust- 
ing his  own  resources,  called  in  to  his  aid  a  body  of  African 
Saracens.  This  measure  for  a  lime  proved  successful, 
until  his  antagonist,  following  his  example,  obtained  the 
assistance  of  the  Saracens  of  Spain.  Tiic  Beneventan 
princes  were  soon  weary  of  these  barbarous  auxiliaries  ; 
and  at  length,  finding  their  cities  destroyed,  and  country 
pillaged  by  the  ferocity  of  their  allies,  were  obliged  to  ap- 
ply lor  assistance  to  the  emperor.  The  valour  of  Louis 
soon  succeeded  in  defeating  the  barbarians,  and  the  con- 
tending princes  having  submitted  to  him  their  claims,  the 
duchy  was  divided  into  the  principalities  of  Benevento  and 
Salerno,  and  their  sovereigns  reduced  to  their  former  situ- 
ation of  vassals  of  the  empire.  For  a  more  particular  ac- 
count of  these  and  the  succeeding  revolutions  of  the  south 
of  Italy,  see  the  articles  N.iples  and  Sicily. 

The  reign  of  Louis  II.  lasted  twenty  years,  during  which 
Italy  regained  that  peace  and  prosperity  which  it  had  lost 
during  the  struggles  of  his  ancestors;  and  for  a  short  period 
knew  the  advantages  of  a  mild  and  well  regulated  govern- 
ment. On  the  death  of  Louis,  without  issue,  the  succes- 
sion was  again  contested  by  his  uncles  Charles  the  Bald, 
King  of  France,  and  Louis  King  of  Germany.  By  the 
assistance  of  Pope  John  Vill.  the  former  was  successful, 
and  was  crowned  at  Rome  Emperor  and  King  of  Italy. 
Louis  of  Germany  and  his  son  Carloman  still,  however, 
conlii  ued  to  carry  on  war  against  him  ;  and  four  of  the 
Dukes  of  Italy,  Lambert  of  Spoleto,  Berenger  of  Friouli, 
Bezon  of  Provence  and  Lombardy,  and  Aripert  of  Tus- 
cany, took  advantage  of  this  contest  to  add  to  their  terri- 
tories, and  establish  their  independence.  The  Pope  also  was 
able  not  only  to  confirm  his  temporal  and  spiritual  dominion 
over  the  Roman  states,  but  considerably  to  extend  his  in- 
fluence over  the  French  church. 

Charles  the  Bald  did  not  long  survive  his  elevation,  be- 
ing poisoned  on  his  return  over  the  Mount  Cenis  from  an 
unsuccessful  expedition  into  Italy.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Carloman,  who  only  reigned  two  years  ;  and  had  for  his 
successor  his  brother  Charles  the  Fat.  The  weakness  and 
unpopular  conduct  of  this  pi  ince  consummated  the  ruin  of 
the  French  dynasty.  The  Italian  barons  every  where  as- 
serted their  independence  ;  and  the  unfortunate  descendant 
of  Charlemagne,  having  in  vain  attempted  to  secure  the 
succession  to  his  natural  son  Bernard,  was  himself  expell- 
ed from  the  throne,  and  during  the  short  remainder  of  his 
life  reduced  to  actual  beggary.  On  his  demise,  the  princi- 
pal competitors  for  the  crown  were  Berenger  of  Friouli, 
and  Guido  of  Spoleto.  The  latter  was  at  first  successful, 
and  Berenger  was  obliged  to  dy  to  Germany,  and  throw 
himself  under  the  protection  of  King  Arnulph,  the  natural 
son  of  Carloman,  King  of  Italy,  and  who  himself  aspired 
to  that  crown. 


It  was  no  difficult  task  to  persuade  Arnulph  to  under- 
take the  conquest  of  Italy.  The  death  of  Guido,  who  was 
succeeded  as  emperor  by  his  son  Lambert,  a  very  young 
man,  favoured  his  designs  ;  and  after  a  series  of  victoiics, 
he  succeeded  in  making  himself  master  of  Rome,  where 
he  was  crowned  emperor  by  Pope  Formosus.  He  then 
marched  against  the  Empress  Angeltrude,  widow  of  Gui- 
do, who  is  said  to  have  contrived  to  administer  to  Ai  iiulph 
a  slow  poison,  which  so  injured  his  health  that  he  was 
obliged  to  return  to  Germany.  Italy  was  for  a  short  time 
divided  between  Lambert,  Berenger,  and  Adelbert,  Mar- 
quess of  Tuscany  ;  but  the  ambition  of  the  last  soon  oc- 
casioned his  ruin,  and  Lambert  having  been  murdered  by 
one  of  his  courtiers,  the  chief  authority  devolved  to  Be- 
renger, who  was  also  at  this  period  freed  from  another 
rival,  by  the  death  of  Arnulph.  A  formidable  invasion  by 
the  Hungarians,  however,  in  repelling  which  Berenger 
was  unsuccessiul,  together  with  his  despotic  and  insolent 
behaviour,  induced  several  Italian  princes  to  offer  the 
kingdom  of  Italy  to  Louis,  King  of  Provence.  This  prince 
made  several  attempts  to  gain  possession  of  it ;  and  hav- 
ing in  one  of  his  invasions  reached  Rome,  was  crowned 
Emperor  by  Pope  Benedict  IV'.  ;  but  being  surprised  in 
Verona  by  Berenger,  was  by  him  deprived  of  his  eyes, 
and  sent  back  to  Provence.  The  latter  having  at  length 
made  himself  sole  master  of  Italy,  continued  to  reign 
undisturbed  for  20  years.  Having  assisted  the  Pope  John 
X.  against  the  Saracens,  he  was  by  him  crowned  Em- 
peror. 

A  very  formidable  conspiracy  soon  was  formed  against 
Berenger,  headed  by  the  Marquess  of  Yvie;.  Italy  was 
again  invaded  by  the  Hungarians,  who  destroyed  Pavia, 
and  most  of  the  principal  cities  ;  and  Rodolph,  King  of 
Burgundy,  was  elected  King  of  Italy  by  the  conspirators, 
in  which  the  treacherous  murder  of  Berenger  soon  left 
him  without  a  rival.  The  intriguing  spirit  of  Hermen- 
garde.  Marchioness  of  Yvies,  who  had  been  the  author  of 
the  last  revolution,  did  not  leave  Rodolph  long  in  quiet, 
and  her  artifices  soon  succeeded  in  expelling  him  from 
Italy,  and  substituting  in  his  room  Hugh,  Count  of  Pro- 
vence, who  was  crowned  at  Pavia,  A.  D.  927.  Having 
married  Marozia,  a  Roman  lady  of  infamous  character, 
but  great  influence  over  her  countrymen,  he,  for  some 
time,  enjoyed  the  sovereignty  of  that  city  ;  but  having  in- 
sulted Alberie,  the  son  of  Marozia  by  a  Roman  marquess, 
the  latter  persuaded  the  Romans  to  re-assert  their  liberty, 
and  was  elected  by  them  consul.  Hugh,  however,  ob- 
tained some  victories  over  his  foreign  opponents,  regained 
the  friendship  of  Alberie,  by  giving  him  his  daughter  in 
marriage.  Hugh's  reign  lasted  twenty  years,  in  part 
of  which  his  son,  Lothaire  II.  was  associated  with  him  in 
the  government.  But  his  name  never  appears  to  have  been 
popular;  and,  in  947,  Berenger,  Marquess  of  Yrvcc,  suc- 
ceeded in  expelling  both  father  and  son  from  the  throne. 
Hugh  retired  into  Burgundy,  and  on  the  death  of  Lothaire, 
in  950,  Berenger  II.  was  acknowledged  King  of  Italy. 
The  commencement  of  the  new  reign  was  marked  by  ca- 
lamities. Italy  was  first  invaded  by  Henry  Duke  of  Ba- 
varia, who  took  and  plundered  Aquileia,  but  retired  with- 
out making  farther  progress.  After  him  the  Hungarians 
overran  the  greatest  part  of  Italy,  and  were  only  persuad- 
ed to  depart  by  an  enormous  bribe,  which  was  raised  as  a 
tax  from  the  people.  To  add  to  their  misfortunes,  Beren- 
ger was  oppressive  and  tyrannical.  Having  made  himself 
master  of  Pavia,  in  which  Adelaide,  the  widow  of  Lothaire, 
resided,  he  imprisoned  her  in  a  dungeon,  and  treated  her  with 
the  greatest  crueltv.  From  this  confinement,  however,  she 
contrived,  in  the  most  extraordinary  manner,  to  make  her 
escape,  and  take  refut^e  in  the  strong  fortress  of  Canossa, 
3  R  2 
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fiom  whence  she  sent  to  implore  the  proteclion  of  Olho  of 
Saxony,  Kin;;  of  (icrmany. 

Otho,  inltrestcd  by  the  niisfortiines  of  Adelaide,  invaded 
Italy  with  a  pottciful  army,  and  having  accepied  ol  Bercii- 
gcr's  homage,  iMivcrtd  the  empress,  and  was  soon  afler 
married  to  her.  The  lyianny  of  IJercngcr  soon  alienated 
the  nffections  of  his  sulijccts;  and  being  again  invaded  by 
Otho,  whose  liindncss  he  had  returned  with  ingratitude,  he 
was  deserted  by  his  soldiers,  and  obliged  to  abdicate  the 
throne.  In  961,  Otlio  was  crowned  king  of  Italy  at  iVIilan, 
and  the  year  following  emperor,  by  the  Pope.  On  this  oc- 
casion a  treaty  was  concluded,  by  which,  while  the  supre- 
macy in  ecclesiastical  affairs  was  allowed  to  the  Pope,  the 
emperor's  temporal  sovereignty  was  distinctly  recognized. 
Although  this  acknowledgement  of  the  power  of  the  em- 
peror was  extremely  disagreeable  to  the  popes,  (and  they 
frequently  contrived  to  stir  up  rebellion,)  yet,  on  the  ap- 
peal ance  of  a  German  army,  the  principle  was  always  ac- 
knowledged ;  and,  for  300  years  after  Otho  the  Great,  Italy 
was  considered  a  lief  of  the  German  empire.  At  the  time 
of  tbe  death  of  this  excellent  prince,  in  973,  Italy  was  di- 
vided into  the  provinces  of  Apulia  and  Calabria,  still  claim- 
ed by  the  Greeks;  the  dukedoms  of  Hcnevento,  Ciipiia, 
Naples,  and  S.ilcrno  ;  the  Roman  territory,  which,  with  the 
marquisate  of  Ancona,  exarchate  of  Ravenna,  constituted 
the  patrimony  of  the  church  ;  the  dukedom  of  Spoleto  and 
Tuscany,  which  were  considered  as  fiefs  of  the  church  ; 
and  Lombardy,  with  llie  marquisatcs  of  Verona,  Friouli, 
Treviso,  and  Genoa,  constituted  the  kingdom  of  Italy, 
properly  so  called.  But  the  authoiity  of  the  successors 
of  Otho,  even  in  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  was  of  a  very 
precarious  nature.  Over  the  hereditary  fiefs  the  sove- 
reign jurisdiction  was  merely  nominal,  and  only  acknow- 
ledged during  the  presence  of  the  emperor  and  his  ar- 
my. The  lesser  barons  found  it  more  for  their  interest 
to  bestow  their  homage  upon,  and  look  for  protection  from 
a  powerful  neighbour  tban  their  distant  sovereigi; ;  while  in 
the  privileged  cities,  in  which  the  spirit  of  liberty  was  al- 
ready beginning  to  manifest  itself,  tlie  show  of  adherence 
to  the  emperor  was  maintained  by  those  only  which  were 
most  independent,  while  many  were  obliged  to  place  them- 
selves under  the  protection  of  some  powerful  Italian  prince, 
or  baron,  who,  under  the  title  of  "  Podesta,"  exercised  a 
species  of  sovereign  jurisdiction.  The  effect  of  the  death 
of  Otho  the  Great  on  a  kingdom  thus  constituted  may  be 
easily  imagined  ;  and,  during  the  reigns  of  Otho  II.  and 
III.,  Henry  of  Bavaria,  Conrad,  and  Henry  HI.,  Italy  pre- 
sented but  a  scene  of  anarchy  and  confusion,  of  contests  be- 
tween rival  popes,  between  the  pope  and  the  citizens  of 
Rome,  and  the  emperor  and  his  Italian  vassals. 

On  the  accession  of  Hcniy  HI.  A.  D.  1039,  there  were 
no  less  than  three  popes  at  once,  and  all  of  them  obnoxious, 
from  the  immorality  of  their  character.  The  emperor  hav- 
ing deposed  the  various  competitors,  himself  nominated 
Pope  Clement  II.,  and  bound  the  Romans,  by  an  oath,  ne- 
ver in  future  to  elect  a  pope  without  the  emperor's  appro- 
bation. In  this  he  was  unsuccessful  ;  for  the  next  pope, 
Leo  IX.,  persuaded  by  the  celebrated  Hildebrand,  declined 
assuming  the  pontifical  honours  until  authorised  by  the  car- 
dinals ;  and  Nicholas  II.,  who  was  pope  during  the  minori- 
ty of  Henry  IV.,  passed  a  decree,  that  the  power  of  electing 
future  popes  should  reside  with  the  sacred  college  alone. 
The  jealousy  of  the  Emperor  Henry  HI.  was  also  excited 
by  the  rising  power  of  GtKlfrey,  Duke  of  Spoleto,  who,  hav- 
ing married  Matilda,  heiress  of  Tuscany  and  Mantua,  the 
emperor's  niece,  and  having  succeeded  in  getting  his  bro- 
ther elected  pope,  by  the  name  of  Stephen  IX  ,  exercised 
an  authority  in  Italy  almost  equal  to  that  of  Hem  y.  On  the 
death  of  that  prince,  Godfrey  entertained  great  hopes  of  be- 
ing elected   king  of  Italy  ;   these  ambitious  expectations 


were,  however,  blasted  by  the  death  of  the  pope  ;  but  God- 
frey still  continued  one  of  the  most  powerful  princes  in 
Italy  till  his  death  in  1076,  when  his  widow,  Matilda,  was 
left  sole  mistress  of  his  intiuence  and  authority. 

The  reign  of  Jleniy  HI.  is  also  remarkable  for  the  first 
appearance  in  history,  ot  the  Norman  princes  in  Apulia, 
vvlio  were  afterwards  the  founders  of  the  kingdoms  ot  Na- 
ples and  Sicily  ;  and  for  the  first  alliance  of  the  emperor 
H  itb  the  republic  of  Venice  ;  which  had  now  ceased  to 
pay  its  former  homage  to  the  Grecian  emperor,  and  had 
already  risen  to  a  great  degree  of  wealth  and  power, 
having,  with  its  livals  the  Pisans,  Genoese,  and  the  re- 
public ol  Amalphi,  engrossed  all  the  commerce  of  Europe. 

The  reign  of  Henry  IV.  is  distinguished  by  his  long 
and  violent  contests  with  the  pontiffs.  During  a  long  mi- 
nority, in  which  the  young  emperor  was  entrusted  to  the 
guardianship  of  the  popes,  their  power  and  ambition  so 
much  increased,  that  they  openly  aimed  at  universal  do- 
minion, and,  from  the  subjects,  became  the  masters  of  the 
secular  princes  ;  and,  for  70  years,  the  history  of  Italy 
presents  little  else  but  a  series  of  struggles  between  weak 
and  vicious  monarchs,  and  ambitious  and  unprincipled 
priests.  The  history  of  the  humiliating  sul)niibsion  of 
Henry  IV.  to  Pope  Gregory  VII.  the  haughty  Hildebrand, 
is  well  known  ;  and  the  unnatural  wars  which  ilie  pope 
occasioned,  by  exciting  Henry's  sons  to  rebel  against  their 
father,  excite  more  disgust  than  interest. 

About  this  period  a  new  cause  of  disagreement  arose 
between  the  emperors  and  the  papal  see.  The  CountesS 
M.itilda,  widow  of  Guelph,  duke  of  Bavaria,  having  died, 
bequeathed  all  her  immense  possessions  to  the  see  of  Rome. 
Tnese  consisted  of  the  greater  part  of  Tuscany,  of  Man- 
tua, Parma,  Placentia,  Ferrara,  Modena,  Verona,  Viterbo, 
and  Orvicto,  part  of  Umbria,  Spoleto,  and  the  marquisate 
of  Ancona.  As  it  was  not  considered  lawful  for  a  female 
to  alienate  the  fiefs  of  the  empire,  the  Emperor  Henry  V. 
disregarding  this  bequest,  seized  on  the  succession;  and, 
although  by  the  convention  at  Worms  a  temporary  agree- 
ment v>as  entered  into  by  the  Pope  Pascal;  yet,  as  we 
shall  see  afterwards,  the  validity  of  the  bequest  was  long 
maintained  by  the  church  and  its  supporters,  which  occa- 
sioned much  jealousy  and  contention  between  the  empe- 
ror and  his  Italian  vassals. 

During  the  reigns  of  the  emperors  of  the  house  of  Sax- 
ony, the  political  state  of  Italy  had  undergone  a  remarka- 
ble change.  About  a  century  before  Otho  I.  had  allowed 
to  most  of  the  Italian  cities  a  regular  municipal  govern- 
ment, and  had  left  to  themselves  the  choice  of  a  particular 
form.  In  the  exercise  of  this  power  they  seem  generally 
to  have  selected  as  a  model  the  Roman  republic  or  its  co- 
lonies, as  far  at  least  as  their  limited  acquaintance  with 
history  would  permit.  At  the  head  of  their  administra- 
tion were  placed  two  consuls,  elected  annually  by  the  suf- 
frages of  the  people.  These  magistrates,  as  judges, 
were  entrusted  with  the  care  of  administering  justice  to 
their  fellow  citizens;  and,  as  generals,  they  commanded 
the  military  force  of  the  city,  when  called  out  by  order  of 
the  emperor.  A  third  duty  of  the  consuls  was  to  preside 
in  the  councils  of  the  city.  Of  these  there  were  com- 
monly two,  besides  the  general  assembly  of  the  people. 
The  first  was  called  the  council  '•  de  credcnza,"  or  privy- 
council.  It  consisted  of  few  persons,  and  was  entrusted 
with  the  administration  of  the  finances,  and  all  the  foreign 
relations  of  the  community.  The  other  council,  consisting 
of  100  hundred  or  more  members,  was  styeled  the  senate, 
or  special  council  ;  and  in  it  were  aranged  the  resolutions 
or  measures,  which  were  afterwards  submitted  to  the  de- 
liberations of  the  people  in  their  general  assembly,  held 
in  the  market  place,  or  public  square,  which  was  termed  a 
parliament.     This  assembly  was  sovereign ;  but   in  mo3t_ 
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cities  there  was  a  law,  wliicli  allowed  no  subject  to  be  laid 
before  the  parliament  unul  it  had  first  been  considered  by 
the  council  ''  de  credenza"  and  the  senate.  Each  city  was 
divided  into  four  or  six  divisions,  each  provided  with  differ- 
ent organized  military  bodies,  with  different  standards. 

The  imperfection  of  the  general  administration  of  justice 
under  the  feudal  system,  rendered  this  regular  military  or- 
ganizaiion  tnore  necessary,  and  afforded  constant  occasion 
for  keeping  alive  a  warlike  spirit.  As  each  member  of 
the  empire  was  supposed  to  be  entitled  to  refuse  a  partial 
judge,  and  appeal  to  his  sword,  the  fiist  wars  of  the  Italian 
cities  witii  each  other,  or  against  the  powerful  nobles  in 
their  vicinity,  were  not  considered  as  acts  of  rebellion,  but 
merely  as  those  measures  for  self-defence,  which  it  was 
competent  for  them  to  adopt  in  common  with  the  other 
vassals  of  the  empire.  The  cities  of  Milan  and  Pavia  were 
the  first  whose  private  wars  attract  attention.  Their  first 
open  rupture  arose  from  their  espousing  opposite  sides,  on 
the  double  election  of  Henry  II.  and  Ardoin. 

At  a  subsequent  period,  the  city  of  Milan  ventured,  in 
defence  of  the  church,  to  declare  war  on  the  emperor 
Conrad,  who,  in  an  attack  on  that  city  was  repulsed  with 
loss.  It  was  during  this  war  that  Eribert,  archbishop  of 
Milan,  invented  the  "  carroccio,"  a  device  which  was  im- 
niediately  adopted  by  all  the  Italian  cities.  This  was  a 
kind  of  four-wheeled  waggon  painted  red,  and  drawn  by 
four  pair  of  oxen,  completely  covered  with  housings  of  red 
cloth.  In  the  middle  of  the  car  there  was  a  very  long  red 
pole,  surmounted  with  a  gilded  globe,  under  which  was 
displayed  the  banner  of  the  city,  and  stil!  lower  an  image 
of  Christ  on  the  cross,  with  its  hands  extended,  appearing 
to  bless  the  army.  Behind, was  a  stage  occupied  by  a  band 
of  musicians,  and  before  another,  where  some  chosen  sol- 
diers were  placed  to  defend  the  sacred  car.  As  the  loss  of 
the  "  carroccio,"  like  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Is- 
raelites, was  regarded  most  fatal  and  disgraceful,  no  expe- 
dient could  have  been  better  devised  for  giving  to  the  half- 
trained  infantry  of  the  cities,  that  solidity  which  alone 
could  enable  them  to  withstand  the  shock  of  the  heavy 
armed  cavalry  of  that  age.  Crowded  around  the  palladium 
of  their  liberties,  they  presented  on  every  side  an  impene- 
trable mass  to  their  assailants  ;  and,  if  obliged  to  retreat, 
the  slow  motion  of  the  "  carroccio"  prevented  that  move- 
ment from  degenerating  into  a  disorderly  flight. 

Under  a  constitution,  that  thus^at  once  kept  alive  the 
flame  of  civil  liberty  and  military  glory,  the  cities  of  Lom- 
bardy  had  gradually  attained  to  independence.  Those  no- 
bles who  had  formerly  exercised  over  them  no  small  de- 
gree of  authority,  and  to  whom  they  had  been  accustomed 
to  look  up  as  their  defenders,  now  in  their  turn  began  to 
consider  it  not  only  honourable,  but  prudent  to  be  enrolled 
among  their  citizens. 

The  already  flourisiiing  commerce  of  the  commercial 
cities  of  Pisa,  Venice,  and  Genoa,  afforded  a  ready  market 
for  the  products  of  the  soil;  and  even  this  species  of  traffic 
was  the  mean  of  difl'using  a  considerable  degree  of  wealth 
among  the  inland  cities. 

The  long  continued  struggles  between  the  Saxon  princes 
and  the  popes,  confirmed  the  independenc"e  of  the  L'lin- 
bard  cities;  as  the  former,  in  order  to  secure  their  attach- 
ment, added  considerably  to  their  privileges,  while  the 
latter  inculcated  the  spirit  of  resistance  against  a  foreign 
ruler.  Accustomed,  too,  during  this  period  of  anarchy,  to 
trust  to  their  own  resources  alone,  the  ties  which  connect- 
ed them  with  the  empire  were  insensibly  weakened,  and 
the  Italian  citizen's  feelinu;s  of  patriotism  were  confined 
within  those  walls  which  aflbrded  him  the  protectioii  which 
his  German  sovereign  could  not  now  secure. 

During  the  years  that  intervened  between  the  peace  of 


Worms  and  the  death,  of  Henry  V.  little  occurred  to  inter- 
rupt the  tranquillity  of  Italy  ;  and  the  only  warlike  events 
recorded,  are  the  conquest  of  Lodi  arid  Como  by  the  Mila- 
nese, antl  their  long  contest  with  tlie  city  of  Cremona. 

The  death  of  the  emperor  without  issue,  however,  gave 
rise  to  a  contest  of  greater  general  interest,  and  more 
lasting  effects.  The  ])arli2ans  of  the  four  last  emjjcrors 
in  Germany  had  been  denominated  Giiibelines,  from  Guci- 
bclinga,  or  VVaiblcniia,  a  castle  among  the  mountains  of 
Ilcrtfeld,  which  had  been  the  ancient  seat  of  their  family. 
Their  opponents  received  the  tiamc  of  Guelphs,  from  the 
ajipcllation  of  the  Dukes  of  Bavaria,  the  most  powerful 
rival  of  the  reigning  family.  As,  however,  the  Bavarian 
family  had  always  protected  the  popes  during  their  con- 
tests with  the  two  last  emperors  in  Italy,  the  names  Guelpli 
and  Ghibelinc  soon  came  to  denote  the  diffeierit  parties  of 
the  pope  and  the  emperor.  On  the  death  of  the  emperor 
Henry  V.  his  nephew  I'lederic,  duke  of  Suabia, aspired  to 
the  ciown.  The  diet,  however,  inilnenced  by  the  arch- 
bishop of  Mcntz,  the  enemy  of  the  Cjhibclinc?,  elected  Lo- 
thaire  duke  of  Saxony,  who  svas  intimately  connected  wit'i 
the  Guelphs.  Fiedcric  immediately  took  up  arms;  and 
his  brother,  Conrad,  duke  of  Eranconia,  having  returned 
from  the  Holy  Land,  assumed  the  title  of  king,  with  the 
consent  of  his  brother,  and  immediately  proceeded  to 
Milan,  where  he  was  crowned  king  of  Italy. 

But  the  Pope  Honorius  having  declared  in  favour  of  Lo- 
thaire,  and  having  engaged  the  cities  of  Pavia  and  Cie- 
mona,  with  their  allies,  in  his  cause,  the  Milanese  and 
Parmesans,  on  whom  Conrad  depended  for  assistance, were 
obliged  to  defend  themselves  ;  and  on  the  arrival  of  Lo- 
thaire  with  a  very  small  army  in  Italy,  he  was  forced  to  re- 
tire into  Germany. 

The  emperor  having  proceeded  to  Rome,  was  crowned 
in  the  church  of  the  Lateran  by  Pope  Innocent  II.  A.  D. 
1133.  As  the  Vatican,  however,  was  occupied  by  the 
troops  of  Roger  I.  king  of  Sicily,  who  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  antipope  Anacletus  and  the  family  of  the 
Fraysipani,  in  Rome,  Lothaire  was  soon  obliged  to  leave 
that  city,  and  return  to  his  own  country,  where,  having  de- 
feated his  two  rivals,  Conrad  resigned  his  pretensions  to 
the  crown,  and  was  appointed  commander  of  an  army,  sent 
into  Italy  to  assist  the  Pope  against  Roger  king  of  Sicily. 
These  troops  were  at  first  successful,  with  the  help  of  the 
Pisan  fleet,  in  forcing  Roger  to  raise  the  siege  of  Naples; 
but,  on  their  departure.  Innocent  having  fallen  into  Roger's 
hands,  was  compelled  to  acknowledge  his  right  to  the 
kingdom  ofSicily,  and  to  grant  him  (what  he  had  no  pow- 
er to  give)  the  city  and  territories  of  Naples.  The  Nea- 
politans, perceiving  that  resistance  was  vain,  surrendered 
to  the  Norman  prince  ;  and  their  republic,  which  had  ex- 
isted for  several  centuries,  was  incorporated  with  the 
kingdom  of  Sicily.  These  schisms  in  the  church  and  the 
empire  tended  still  more  to  strengthen  the  cause  of  the 
Lombard  republics  ;  and  even  the  inhabitants  of  Rome, 
weary  of  the  ciimes  of  rival  popes,  and  incited  by  the 
preaching  of  Arnold  of  Brescia,  a  monk,  who  inculcated 
the  principles  of  liberty,  elected  a  senate,  and  placed  the  ex- 
ecutive power,  formerly  belonging  to  the  pope's  prefect, 
in  the  hands  of  an  officer  styled  the  patrician;  and  even 
put  to  death  Pope  Lucius  II.  who  ventured  to  resist  the 
authority  of  the  senate.  On  the  death  of  the  Emperor 
Lothaire,  in  1 137,  his  former  competitor,  Conrad  III.  was 
elected  his  successor.  His  reign  lasted  fourteen  years  ; 
but  during  the  early  part  of  it,  he  had  to  contend  with  the 
Guelph  princes  of  Bavaria  and  Saxony;  and  in  1147,  he 
had  with  Lewis  VII.  of  France,  been  persuaded  by  St. 
Bernard  to  lead  a  powerful  army  of  crusaders  into  the  East. 
The  expedition  was  unsuccessful ;    and,  on  his  retui;ii,  he 
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died  while  meditating  a  visit  to  Italy  to  receive  the  impe- 
rial crown. 

By  ihc  election  of  his  nephew,  Frederic  of  Suabia,  sur- 
nariied  Barhsrossj,  who  was  fqualiy  related  to  tliC  Guelpii 
and  GhibLlinc  families,  the  animosity  of  these  factions  was 
for  a  lime  laid  to  rest;  and  the  whole  military  forces  of 
Germany,  rendered  more  formidable  by  the  civil  wars  in 
which  tlicy  had  been  so  long  engaged,  were  united  under 
the  standard  of  a  pimcc,  not  more  <listini;uished  for  his 
valour,  than  for  the  hi^h  and  unbending  seventy  of  his 
character.  The  new  emperor  was  immediately  solicited 
10  march  into  Italy,  by  Robert,  prince  of  Capua,  who  had 
hern  deprived  of  his  states  by  Roger,  king  of  Naples  and 
Sicily;  by  Pope  Eugene  IV.  whose  authority  he  promised 
to  reestablish  in  Rome  ;  and  by  the  Lodesans,  whose  city 
and  territory  had  been  conquerred  by  the  Milanese.  In 
answer  to  the  complaints  of  the  citizens  of  Lodi,  Frederic 
dispatched  without  delay  a  special  messenger  to  Milan, 
commanding  peremptorily  the  immediate  restitution  of 
the  rights  of  the  Lodesans.  This  message,  when  commu- 
nicated by  the  consuls  to  the  people  of  Milan,  was  re- 
ceived with  universal  indignation,  and  treated  with  con- 
tempt, while  the  envoy  of  the  emperor  with  difiiculty  escap- 
ed from  the  fury  of  the  mukilude. 

They,  however,  transmitted  to  their  new  sovereign  the 
usual  piXsents;  but  prepared,  by  their  arms,  to  take  ven- 
geance on  the  cities  nf  Pavia  and  Cremona,  who  had  joined 
with  the  Lodesans  in  arraigning  their  conduct  before  Bar- 
barossa. 

In  115  1,  Frederic  entered  Italy  at  the  head  of  a  very 
powerful  army,  and  encamping  on  the  plains  of  Ron- 
caglia,  convoked  there  a  meeting  of  his  Italian  feuda- 
tories. 

Already  prepossessed  against  the  free  cities  of  Lom- 
bardy,  he  appears  to  have  willingly  listened  to  the  com- 
plaints made  against  them.  To  the  Marquess  of  Mont- 
ferrat,  and  the  Bishop  of  Asti,  who  accused  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Asti  and  Chieri,  he  promised  to  exercise  exem- 
plary vengeance  on  those  republics. 

Having    heard   the   complaint  of    Pavia   and    its    allies 
against  the  Milanese,  he  ordered  the  contending  parties  to 
cease  their  hostilities,  and    await    his  decision  at  Novara, 
•whither  he  commanded  the   Milanese  consuls  to  conduct 
him.     The  route  by  which  he  marched  had  however  been 
already  laid   waste    in   the   war  between  Milan  and  Pavia, 
and  Frederic,  enraged  at  not  finding    the    necessary  sup- 
plies for  his  army,  dismissed  the  consuls,  and  began  to  lay 
Avaste  the  Milanese  territory.     The  citizens  of  that  repub- 
lic having  in    vain    attempted  to  appease  his  wrath  by  the 
offer  of  a  tribute,  proceeded  to  repair  their  fortifications, 
and  put  them  in  a  posture  of  defence,  sending  at  the  same 
time  embassies  to  solicit  earnestly  the  assistance  of  their 
ancient  allies.     In  the  mean  time,  Frederic  put  in   execu- 
tion his  threat  against  Chieri    and  Asti  ;  which,  being  de- 
serted by  the  inhabitants  on  his  approach,  were  pillaged  and 
burnt  by  his  soldiery.     The  city  of  Tortona  having  refused 
to  renounce  its  league  with  Milan,  was  put  under  the  ban 
of  the  empire;  and,  after  sustaining  a  siege  of  two  months 
with  the   greatest  valour  and    fortitude,  its  citizens  were 
obliged  to  capitulate,  on  the  condition  of  evacuating  the 
town  immediately,  being  allowed  to  take  away  only  what 
they  could  carrv  on  their  shoulders.     The  fate  of  Tortona 
only  filled  the  Milanese  with  admiration  for  its  brave  de- 
fenders, and  animated  them  to  resistance.     Frederic  hav- 
ing been  crowned   king  of  Italy  at  Pavia,  now  proceeded 
to  Rome,  in  order   to   receive   from  the  pope  the  imperial 
diadem.     Before  approaching    that  city,  he   was   met   by 
three  cardinals,  sent  by  Pope  Adrian  IV.  requesting  his  as- 
sistance in  subduing  the  Romans.     To  show  his  willing- 


ness to   comply  with  the  pope's  desires,  Frederic,  having 
got  possession  of  tlic  person  of  Arnold  of  Brescia,  deliver- 
ed him  up  to  Adrian,  by  wlwm  he  was  cruelly  put  to  death. 
To  the  deputies   of  the  senate  Frederic   paid  no  attention, 
nor  did  he  enter  the  city  but  on  the  day  of  coronation  ;  and 
even  on  that   day,    there  was   a  skirmish   of  some   conse- 
quence  between  his  soldiers   and  the  citizens.     The  em- 
peror next  marched   into  the    duchy  of  Spoleto;  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city  of  that  name    having  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  excite  his  indignation,  the  town  was  given  up  to 
pillage.     Frederic    next  proposed    to  enter  Apulia,  where 
Robert  of  Capua  had  succeeded  in  raising  an  insurrection 
in  his  favour  against  William  the  Bad,   son  of  Roger  I.  ; 
but   his  troops  were  impatient  to  return    home,   and  their 
ranks  were  already  thinned   by  fatigue    and   disease.     He 
was,  therefore,  obliged  to  disband  his  army  at  Ancona,  and 
return   to  Germany.     The   unfortunate  prince  of   Capua 
was    betrayed    by  one   of  his  adherents  into  the  hands  of 
William,  who  put  out  his  eyes  ;  and  he  shortly  afterwards 
died  in  prison  at  Palermo.     Scarcely  had  the  army  of  Fre- 
deric quitted  Italy,  when  the  Milanese  proceeded  to  rebuild 
the  walls  of  Tortona  at  the  public  expence  ;  and  so  gene- 
ral was  the  desire  to  testify   their  gratitude  to  allies  who 
had  suffered  on  their  behalf,  that  for   three  weeks  half  of 
the  citizens  of  Milan,  of  every  rank  and  profession,  was 
employed  either  in  personally  labouring  at  the  houses  and 
fortifications  of  Tortona,  or  in  repelling  the  assaults  of  the 
Pavisans,  who  took  every  opportunity  of  interrupting   the 
work. 

Not  content  with  re-establishing  Tortona,  the  Milanese 
turned  their  arms  against  the  allies  of  the  emperor,  and 
were  successful.  Pavia  was  forced  to  accept  of  a  dis- 
honourable peace,  the  Marquess  of  Montferrat  defeated, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Lodi  again  reduced  to  submission. 

The  example  of  Milan  was  imitated  by  her  allies,  and 
all  Lombardy  appeared  in  hostilities  against  Frederic.  The 
pope,  too,  alarmed  by  the  success  of  William,  had  grant- 
ett  him  the  kingdom  of  Sicily  and  Naples  ;  and  in  his 
letters  to  the  emperor,  had  assumed  a  degree  of  haughti- 
ness, which  offended  him  so  much,  that  he  ordered  the 
legates  to  depart  from  Germany.  Perceiving  the  necessity 
of  returning  to  Italy,  he  convoked  a  meeting  of  the  princes 
of  the  empire  with  their  vassals,  at  Ulni,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  punishing  the  defection  of  the  Milanese.  The 
army,  which  now  entered  Italy,  was  still  greater  and  better 
organized  than  the  former  one.  After  having  obliged  the 
Brescians  to  atone  for  their  short  opposition  to  his  arms  by 
a  heavy  fine,  Frederic  summoned  a  sort  of  diet  in  his 
camp,  where  some  military  regulations  were  enacted,  and 
the  deputies  from  Milan  were  heard  in  their  defence.  Their 
proffered  tribute,  and  excuses  for  their  conduct,  however, 
were  not  accepted;  the  diet  declared  Milan  under  the  ban 
of  the  empire  ;  and  the  army  was  ordered  to  prepare  for 
the  siege  of  that  city. 

Having  accepted  of  the  submission  of  most  of  the  Ita- 
lian nobility,  and  of  the  smaller  towns,  Frederic  proceeded 
to  lay  waste  the  Milanese  territory  ;  and  having  raised 
entrenchments  round  the  city,  attempted  to  reduce  it  by 
famine.  The  distress  occasioned  by  this  measure,  soon 
induced  the  majoiily  of  the  people  to  listen  to  the  advice 
of  the  Count  de  Blaiidrata,  to  submit  to  the  emperor.  A 
treaty  was  accordingly  concluded,  by  which  Frederic  en- 
gaged to  evacuate  the  Milanese  territory,  and  that  of  their 
allies  of  Tortona  and  Crema,  on  condition  of  their  restor- 
ing tlicir  liberty  to  the  towns  of  Como  and  Lodi,  and  re- 
nouncing the  other  sovereign  rights  they  had  assumed  ; 
and  besides  building  the  emperor  a  palace,  it  was  stipu- 
lated, that  a  considerable  annual  tribute  should  be  paid  it> 
bin). 
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Soon  after  concluding  tliis  treaty,  a  general  diet  of  the 
kingdom  of  Italy  was  ntld  at  Roncaglia.  Its  resolutions 
evidently  mark  the  terror  which  the  success  of  the  Ger- 
man army  had  inspired.  The  ancient  feudal  prerogatives 
of  the  emperor  were  acknowledged,  and  his  exactions  sub- 
mitted to  ;  and  the  right  of  appointing  consuls  and  judges 
declared  to  reside  in  his  person.  A  new  measure  was  also 
approved  of,  which,  in  its  consequences,  proved  most  fatal 
to  the  liberties  of  the  Italian  cities.  This  was  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  new  magistrate  in  each  town  for  the  administra- 
tion of  justice,  who  was  styled  a  podcsta.  Tlie  right  of 
nomination  was  vested  in  the  emperor  ;  but  it  was  enacted, 
that  the  podesta  should  in  no  case  be  a  native  of  the  city 
over  which  he  presided.  Another  enactment,  no  less  in- 
imical to  the  privileges  of  the  cities,  was  that  which  de- 
prived them,  together  with  the  independent  nobles,  of  the 
right  of  making  war  and  peace,  which  they  had  so  long 
enjoyed.  Having  inquired,  also,  into  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
pute between  Cremona  and  Placenlia,  Frederic  decided 
against  the  latter,  which  was  allied  to  Milan,  and  command- 
ed its  fortifications  to  be  demolished.  Encouraged  by  the 
getieral  obedience  of  the  diet,  Barbarossa  did  not  deem  it 
necessary  to  adhere  to  his  agreement  with  the  Milanese, 
and  not  only  seized  on  part  of  their  territory,  but  ordered 
the  fortifications  of  Crema,  their  ally,  to  be  destroyed.  The 
indignation  of  the  people,  already  excited  by  these  insults, 
at  length  burst  into  open  insurrection,  on  the  attempt  to 
substitute  the  podesta  for  the  consuls  ;  and  the  inhabitants 
of  MilaH  and  Crema  once  more  set  the  emperor  at  defi- 
ance. 

Frederic  having  again  laid  waste  the  Milanese  territory, 
proceeded  to  lay  siege  to  Crema,  whose  hostages  he  caused 
to  be  executed  in  sight  of  the  walls.  The  citizens,  how- 
ever, undismayed,  continued  for  six  months  to  defend  them- 
selves with  persevering  valour,  till  at  length  worn  out  with 
famine,  they  were  forced  to  surrender,  and  leave  their  city, 
which  was  razed  to  the  ground. 

The  death  of  Pope  Adrian  IV.,  which  took  place  a  few 
months  before,  occasioned  a  change  in  the  affairs  of  Italy 
by  no  means  favourable  to  the  emperor.  The  college  of 
cardinals,  unable  to  agree  in  their  choice  of  a  successor, 
had  nominated  two  popes  :  the  one,  Alexander  III.  was 
generally  recognized  by  the  church  ;  while  the  other,  Vic- 
tor III.  had  on  his  side  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome, 
with  whom  Frederic,  having  lately  concluded  a  treaty,  was 
inclined  to  concur.  He,  however,  summoned  a  council  at 
Pavia,  where  he  ordered  the  rival  popes  to  await  his  de- 
cision. Alexander  refused  to  obey,  asserting  that  the  pope 
was  neither  subject  to  emperors  or  councils.  The  de- 
cision was  accordingly  in  favour  of  Victor,  who  excommu- 
nicated his  lival;  who,  in  return,  excommunicated  Fred- 
eric, and  discharged  his  subjects  from  their  oath  of  alle- 
giance. 

In  the  mean  lime,  being  obliged  to  send  back  to  Ger- 
many the  greater  part  of  his  army,  he  was  obliged  to  carry 
on  his  hostilities  with  Milan  on  a  small  scale  ;  and  at  Cas- 
sano,  was  defeated  by  the  forces  of  the  republic.  The 
^Milanese  had  the  same  advantage  at  Bulchignano;  but  an 
army  of  100,000  Germans  having,  in  the  course  of  the  sum- 
mer, joined  the  emperor,  their  city  was  again  invested,  and 
:.ll  supplies  of  provisions  completely  cut  off  from  the  be- 
sieged. The  people  at  length,  unable  any  longer  to  sus- 
tain their  privations,  compelled  the  consuls  to  surrender  at 
discretion.  The  keys  of  the  city,  and  the  cairocci,  were, 
at  the  en-.peroi's  command,  reluctantly  delivered  up  to 
him  ;  and,  after  ten  days  of  painful  suspence,  the  whole  in- 
habiiants  were  ordered  to  quit  the  city.  Tlic  unfortunate 
exiles  having  taken  refuse  in  the  neighbouring  towns  and 
\illai;eS)  the  army  of  the  emperor,  assisted  by  the  inhabi- 


tants of  Lodi,  Cremona,  and  Pavia,  and  other  enemies  of 
tlie  Milanese,  proceeded  to  put  in  e.xecution  the  sentence 
oi  destruction  ;  and,  in  i'lx.  days,  the  city  of  Milan  was  com- 
pletely demolislied. 

This  act  of  severity  spread  an  universal  terror  through 
the  Italian  slates  ;  the  authority  of  Frederic  v/as  every 
where  acknowledged  ;  and  even  tlie  more  independent 
maritime  republics  of  Pisa  and  Genoa  submitted  to  his 
sovereign  decision  their  mu.ual  disputes.  Having  dis- 
banded his  army,  he  took  up  his  residence  v/ilh  his  court  at 
Pavia;  while  his  ministers  and  podestas  exercised,  without 
controul,  the  most  tyrannical  authority,  and,  by  their  cru- 
elty and  extortions,  rendered  the  imperial  sv/ay  as  much 
detested  as  it  was  dreaded. 

The  inhabitants  of  Verona,  and  other  cities  which  had 
as  yet  sided  with  the  emperor,  attempted  at  first  to  repre- 
sent these  grievances  to  him;  bvit  receiving  no  redress, 
and  finding  their  complaints  overlooked,  they  determined 
to  recover  their  rights  by  force,  and  to  confine  the  power 
of  Barbarossa  within  the  same  bounds  as  that  of  his  prede- 
cessors. The  league  at  first  consisted  of  Verona,  Vicenza, 
Padua,  and  Treviso  ;  and  being  joined  by  the  Venetians, 
who  had  long  been  jealous  of  the  power  of  Frederic,  they 
proceeded  to  open  hostilities,  and  expelled  his  German 
ofhcers  from  their  territories.  On  hearing  of  this  revolt, 
the  emperor  collected  the  troops  of  his  Lombard  depend- 
ants, and  marched  against  the  Veronese.  He  soon,  how- 
ever, perceived  that  his  troops  were  not  to  be  trusted  ;  ana 
was  obliged  to  leave  his  camp  in  a  precipitate  manner,  and 
shortly  after  to  depart  from  Italy,  where  he  found  it  was 
now  unsafe  for  him  to  remain  without  a  German  army.  On 
his  return  home,  finding  that  a  civil  war  had  arisen,  he 
was  compelled  to  remain  in  Germany  for  two  years,  and 
thus  allow  the  Lombard  cities  time  to  prepare  for  a  vigor- 
ous resistance.  In  the  mean  time,  the  antipope  \'ictor 
died,  and  his  party  appointed  as  his  successor  Pascal  III. 
who,  being  acknowledged  by  none  of  the  European  princes, 
began  to  be  despised  even  by  his  own  adherents  in  Rome. 
The  friends  of  Alexander  in  Rome,  took  advantage  of  this 
to  propose  his  return  ;  and  it  was  at  length  determined  in 
the  senate,  to  invite  him  to  leave  France,  and  take  up  his 
residence  among  them.  He  was  accordingly  received  with 
great  joy,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the  emperor's 
lieutenant.  Christian,  archbishop  of  Mentz,  whose  attempts 
against  Rome  were  frustrated  by  the  troops  of  William, 
king  of  Naples.  This  prince  died  soon  after,  leaving  a  son 
in  his  minority,  afterwards  called  William  the  Good.  In 
the  end  of  this  year,  the  emperor  again  crossed  the  Alps, 
and,  without  taking  any  decisive  step  against  the  Veronese, 
marched  into  the  south  of  Italy.  The  confederates,  how- 
ever, lost  no  time  in  preparing  for  defence.  Having  called 
a  general  council  at  Puntido,  near  Milan,  they  were  joined 
by  the  deputies  from  Cremona,  Bergamo,  Brescia,  Mantua, 
and  Ferrara ;  a  general  plan  of  resistance  was  organized, 
and  an  oath  agreed  on,  to  be  taken  by  all  the  members  of 
the  confederation,  which  now  assumed  the  title  of  the 
League  of  Lombardy.  Their  first  measure  was  to  rebuild 
the  walls  of  Milan  ;  for  which  purpose,  each  city  of  the 
League  sent  a  large  body  of  men,  and  so  eager  were  the 
Milanese  to  secure  their  independence,  that,  till  the  forti- 
fications were  completed,  no  attempt  was  made  to  repair 
their  ruined  habitations.  The  city  of  Lodi  was  forced 
into  the  confederacy,  which  was  soon  after  joined  by  Pla- 
cenlia, Parma,  Modena,  and  Bologna,  and  now  consisted  of 
fifteen  of  the  principal  cities  in  Italy.  Frederic  having  in 
vain  assaulted  Ancona,  which  was  garrisoned  by  the  troops 
of  the  Grecian  emperor,  Manuel  Comn.enus,  proceeded  to 
besiege  Rome,  which  soon  yielded  to  him  ;  and  the  pope 
was  obliged  to  retire  for  safety  to  Bcncvento.     In  the  meaa 
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time,  the  Germnn  troops  were  attacked  by  the  pcstilcntijl 
fever  of 'h'-  '•  Marcmmc,"  whicli,  in  less  llian  two  nionths: 
carried  -jR"  ail  'lie  principal  officers,  more  than  20, )0  gentle- 
men,  and  a  proportionate  number  of  cominon  soldiers. 
Such  vrts  tlie  weakness  of  the  German  army  after  this  loss, 
that  Fr.-deric,  (iniling  himself  unable  to  make  any  attack  on 
thi-  Lombaids,  privately  rccrossed  the  Alps.  On  his  de- 
piiiure  all  those  states  v  horn  the  terror  of  his  arms  had 
formerly  kept  back,  luisiened  to  join  the  League,  which 
now  consisted  of  all  Loinbardy,  except  the  city  of  Pavia, 
and  William,  Marqncss  of  ^lonlfcrrat.  To  prevent  any 
junction  between  these  allies,  the  League  determined  to 
build  a  city  between  them,  and  having  fixed  on  a  spot  at 
the  confluence  of  tlie  rivers  Tanaro  and  Bormida,  whose 
situation  rendered  it  almost  imprcgnalilc,  the  whole  armies 
of  the  League  laboured  at  the  work  with  such  assiduity,  that, 
in  a  few  itionths,  the  walls,  and  a  competent  number  of 
houses,  were  finished,  and  the  inhabitants  of  five  neigh- 
bouring villages  transported  to  it,  and  authorised  to  con- 
stitute a  free  and  republican  government.  This  city,  des- 
tined to  be  a  monument  of  their  alliance,  and  of  their  zeal 
for  liberty  and  the  church,  was  named  Alexandria,  after 
the  pope,'thc  head  of  the  League  ;  and  so  rapid  was  the 
increase  of  its  population,  that  in  the  course  of  one  year 
after  its  foundation,  the  inhabitants  of  Alexandria  were 
able  to  send  to  the  field  a  body  of  15,000  armed  troops. 

In  the  meaii  time,  the  einperor  attempted,  by  all  the 
means  in  his  power,  to  throw  the  seeds  of  disunion  among 
the  confederates;  sometimes  endcavouiing  to  treat  with 
the  pope,  with  the  king  of  Sicily,  or  with  the  cities  singly  ; 
but  without  efl'ect.  He  then  sent  the  archbishop  of  Mentz, 
■with  a  consideraljlc  body  of  troops,  into  Tuscany  ;  who, 
taking  advantage  of  the  war  between  Pisa,  and  its  allies  the 
Florentines,  with  the  Genoese,  for  tlie  sovereignty  of  Sar- 
dinia, pretended  to  observe  a  neutrality,  and  was  chosen 
arbiter  by  the  contending  parties.  No  sooner,  however, 
had  the  magistrates  of  Pisa  and  Florence  appeared  at  the 
place  appointed,  than  the  archbishop,  irritated  at  their  hav- 
ing concluded  an  alliance  with  the  Grecian  emperor,  or- 
dered them  to  be  thrown  into  a  dungeon.  Putting  himself, 
then,  at  the  head  of  the  armies  of  Sienna,  Pistoia,  and  Luc- 
ca, with  the  nobility  of  Tuscany,  Umbria,  and  Romagna, 
he  proceeded  to  invade  the  Florentine  territory.  But  the 
Pisans  having  succeeded  in  making  a  diversion  by  attack- 
ing Lucca,  Christian  was  twice  defeated,  and  obliged  to 
give  up  his  designs  against  Florence.  He  now,  notwith- 
standing, had  contrived  to  collect  a  considerable  army,  with 
which,  early  in  the  following  year,  he  began  to  lay  siege 
against  Ancona.  In  this  he  was  assisted  by  the  fleet  of 
the  Venetians,  who  were  jealous  of  the  inhabitants  of  that 
city  becoming  their  rivals  in  the  commerce  of  the  Levant. 
The  situation  of  Ancona  is  naturally  strong  ;  and  the  at- 
tempts to  assault  it  by  land  or  sea  were  unavailable.  The 
wooden  towers  of  the  archbishop  were  burnt  by  the  citi- 
zens, led  on  by  a  courageous  and  patriotic  female;  and  of 
the  Venetian  squadron,  seven  vessels  were  destroyed  and 
stranded,  by  divers  cutting  their  cables  under  water,  duiing 
a  violent  gale.  The  town,  however,  contained  12,000  in- 
habitants; and  the  preceding  harvest  having  been  bad,  and 
all  supplies  completely  cut  oil',  it  soon  began  to  suffer  all 
the  miseries  of  famine.  An  offer  to  capitulate  being  re- 
fused by  the  archbishop,  they  still  continued,  with  nnpa- 
ralelled  fortitude,  their  resistance,  although  their  remaining 
stock  of  provisions  consisted  only  of  15  sacks  of  corn,  and 
one  dozen  of  eggs  ;  and  the  poorer  part  of  the  inhabitants 
were  reduced  to  feed  on  the  most  nauseous  and  unwhole- 
some substances.  At  length,  the  Guelph  nobles  of  Fer- 
rara  contrived,  by  an  ingenious  stratagem,  to  raise  the 
siege.     Having  collected  ji  few  hundred  cavalry,  they  con- 


trived to  pass  through  the  imperial  rear-guard;  and,  ler! 
on  by  \\'illiam  M.irehcselli,  who  commanded  the  vassals  of 
the  Countess  Bertinoro,  the  zealous  friend  of  Ancona,  they 
encamped  on  the  top  of  the  mountain  of  Falcognara.  At 
midnight,  each  horseman  fastening  several  torches  to  the 
end  of  his  lance,  the  whole  body  proceeded  down  the  moun- 
tain, in  line,  to  attack  the  imperial  camp.  Christian,  alarm- 
ed by  the  formidable  appearance,  gave  orders  to  retreat; 
and  the  provisions  of  his  camp  were  carried  to  the  famish- 
ing inhabitants  of  Ancona  by  the  Ferrarese  troops.  The 
retreat  of  the  archbishop  was  followed,  next  day,  by  the 
departure  of  the  Venetian  fleet.  It  is  satisfactory  to  add, 
tliat  the  conduct  of  Marcheselli  was  magnificently  reward- 
ed by  the  eastern  emperor. 

In  the  end  of  the  year,  Frederic  again  entered  Italy  by 
the  way  of  Mount  Cenis.  Having  accepted  the  surrender 
of  Asti,  whose  citizens  were  alarmed  at  the  strength  of  his 
army,  he  sat  down  before  Alexandria,  which,  after  some 
inefl'ectual  attempts  to  storm,  he  determined  to  reduce  by 
blockade.  In  this  he  persevered  for  f(jur  months,  in  the 
very  depth  of  winter,  notwithstanding  the  sufferings  of  his 
soldiers  from  the  cold  and  scarcity,  and  the  inundations  of 
the  rivers.  The  diet  of  the  League,  however,  immediately 
dispatched  their  troops  with  a  supply  of  provisions,  for  the 
relief  of  the  Alexandrians.  A  truce  during  Passion-week 
had,  in  the  mean  time,  been  concluded  ;  but  the  emperor, 
apprised  of  the  approach  of  the  Lombard  troops,  deter- 
mined treacherously  to  break  his  agreement,  and  attempted 
to  assault  the  town  during  the  night.  Fortunately  his  de- 
sign was  discovered,  and  the  Germans  repulsed  with  loss. 
Frederic  the  next  day  marched  to  Pavia ;  the  Lombard 
army,  from  a  remaining  respect  for  the  imperial  dignity, 
not  impeding  his  retreat.  His  repulse  had  made  him 
readily  listen  to  the  negociation  for  a  peace  ;  and  it  was 
agreed  that  both  armies  should  be  disbanded,  and  six  com- 
missioners appointed  to  arrange  their  differences.  At  the 
conferences  for  this  purpose,  held  at  Pavia,  three  legates 
from  the  pope  attended,  but  their  attempts  to  promote  a  re- 
conciliation were  unavailing  ;  and  the  emperor,  having  or- 
dered another  army  to  be  raised  in  Germany,  was  apprized 
of  their  arrival  at  Como  early  in  the  following  spring. 

Putting  himself  at  the  head  of  the  troops  of  Como,  Pavia, 
and  Montferrat,  he  joined  the  main  army,  and  proceeded  to 
attack  the  castle  of  Lignano,  15  miles  from  Milan.  The 
Milanese  immediately  prepared  for  a  vigorous  resistance  ; 
and,  with  their  own  troops  and  those  of  Placentia,  and  a  few 
battalions  of  light  infantry  from  Verona,  Brescia,  and  No- 
vara,  marched  to  meet  the  emperor.  The  buttle  began  by 
a  skirmish  between  the  cavalry  of  the  advanced  guards; 
but  the  whole  German  horse,  having  charged  the  Lom- 
bards, were  repulsed,  and  fell  back  in  confusion  on  the  main 
body,  pursued  by  tlic  emperor.  But  the  troops  entrusted 
with  the  care  of  the  carroccio,  perceiving  the  danger  to 
wliii  h  it  was  exposed,  at  this  moment  charged  the  impe- 
rialists with  such  fury,  that  Frederic  was  obliged  to  save 
himself  by  flight,  and  a  total  rout  ensued.  The  Germans 
were  pursued  for  eight  miles,  and  completely  dispersed; 
the  troops  of  Como  almost  all  cut  to  pieces;  and  Frederic, 
after  wandering  in  disguise  for  several  days,  ariived  alone 
at  Pavia.  He  now  began  seriously  to  think  of  peace  ;  and 
a  congress  for  that  purpose  was  agreed  to  be  held  at  Ve- 
nice. He,  however,  succeeded  previously  in  negociating  a 
separate  peace  with  Cremona  and  Tortona. 

The  pope  having  arrived  at  Venice,  after  much  difficul- 
ty, a  truce  was  agreed  on;  the  duration  of  which  was  to  be 
fifteen  years  with  the  king  of  Naples,  and  six  with  the 
Lombard  League.  The  years  of  the  truce  were  spent  by 
the  emperor  in  endeavouring  to  disunite  the  League  :  but 
in  this  he  was  unsuccessful ;  and  the  only  towns  that  joined 
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him  were  Tortona  and  Alexandria,  to  the  latter  of  which, 
the  name  of  Cesarea  was  jjiven.  lu  the  year  1183,  a  ge- 
neral diet  of  the  empire  was  held  at  Constance,  where  the 
emperor's  son,  Hei  ry  VI.  was  associated  with  him  in  the 
government;  and  the  deputies  of  the  Lombard  cities  hav- 
ing attended  it,  a  definitive  treaty  was  at  length  concluded, 
in  which  the  emperor  acknowledged  and  restored  the  rights 
of  the  free  states;  and  Italy  at  length  enjoyed  peace.  The 
calm  which  followed  the  treaty  of  Constance  was  not  of 
long  duration.  The  tranquillity  of  the  free  Italian  states 
was  soon  disturbed  by  petty  wars  with  their  neighbours 
and  the  nobility,  or  by  the  usurpation  of  ambitious  indi- 
viduals or  families,  and  the  fury  of  contending  factions 
among  themselves.  To  enter  particularly  into  the  history 
of  these,  would  be  impracticable  in  a  work  of  this  nature  ; 
and  besides,  not  very  interesting  to  the  generality  of  read- 
ers. We  must,  therefore,  content  ourselves  with  taking 
occasionally  a  general  review  of  their  effects  in  the  re- 
spective states ;  or  slightly  entering  into  their  details, 
when  productive  of  any  lasting  or  general  results. 

In  the  year  following  the  peace  of  Constance,  Frederic 
visited  Italy  for  the  last  time.  His  object  was  to  negotiate 
a  marriage  between  his  son  Henry,  and  Constance,  daugh- 
ter of  Roger  I.  king  of  Sicily  and  Naples,  the  aunt  of  Wil- 
liam II.  the  present  king  ;  and,  from  his  want  of  family, 
considered  the  heiress  presumptive  of  the  crown.  The 
emperor  was,  on  this  occasion,  received  with  general  re- 
spect by  the  Lombard  cities  ;  and,  desirous  to  secure  their 
support  in  the  event  of  the  Sicilian  succession  being  con- 
tested, his  efforts  were  directed  to  maintain  their  union,  and 
promote  their  prosperity. 

An  event  which  took  place  soon  after  tended  still  more 
to  continue  this  good  understanding,  and  for  a  time  to  occa- 
sion a  general  cessation  of  hostilities  throughout  Europe. 
This  was  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Saladin,  from  King 
Guy  ofLusignan,  and  the  crusade  undertaken  for  its  reco- 
very, in  consequence  of  the  exertions  of  the  popes  Gregory 
VIII.  and  Clement  III.  The  Italian  states  obeyed  with 
zeal  the  mandates  of  their  pontiffs  ;  and  the  aged  emperor 
himself,  with  his  son  Frederic,  took  the  cross,  and,  at  the 
head  of  an  army  of  90,000  men,  marching  through  Hungary 
and  Bulgaria,  crossed  at  Gallipoll  into  Asia,  and  having  taken 
Iconium,  advanced  into  Armenia,  where  he  died,  having, 
while  bathing  in  the  little  river  Salef,  10th  June,  1 190,  been 
either  drowned,  or  struck  with  apoplexy,  from  the  coldness 
of  the  water. 

The  death  of  Frederic  was  deplored,  even  by  those  very 
cities  whose  liberties  he  had  invaded  ;  and  the  Milanese 
themselves  acknowledged  his  magnanimity  and  fortitude. 
Their  knowled:;e  of  his  successor  increased  their  regrets; 
as,  without  possessing  his  father's  talents,  Henry's  charac- 
icr  was  infamous  in  war  for  brutal  ferocity,  and  in  peace  for 
his  perfidy  and  breach  of  his  promises.  William  II. 
King  of  Sicily,  died  a  few  months  before  Frederic  ;  and 
Henry  now  prepared  to  take  possession  of  his  wife's  inhe- 
ritance. But  the  Sicilians,  averse  to  a  foreign  sway,  liad 
chosen  for  their  king,  Tancred,  grandson  of  King  Roger, 
being  the  illegitimate  offspring  of  his  eldest  son  ;  and  the 
emperor  was  obli-ed  to  assert  his  rights  by  force  of  arms. 
For  this  purpose,  he  solicited  the  assistance  of  the  Italians, 
especially  the  maritime  republics.  To  the  Genoese  he 
even  promised  to  cede  the  city  of  Syracuse  and  its  depen- 
dencies. Having,  in  consequence,  obtained  a  considerable 
fleet  from  them  and  the  Pisans,  he  ijioceedcd  to  invade 
Sicily.  But  his  expedition  was  unfortunate  ;  lie  himself 
escaped  with  difficulty  ;  and  his  empress  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Tjncred,  by  whom,  however,  she  was  immediately  sent 
'.'ack  without  ransom. 

This  prince  survived  a  short  time  only  after  this  gene- 
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rous  action  ;  his  death  being  occasioned  by  grief  for  the 
loss  of  his  eldest  son.  The  Sicilians  then  sulimitted  to  the 
emperor  ;  but  were  treated  by  him  in  the  most  cruel  and 
tyrannical  manner,  and  he  became  the  object  of  general 
detestation.  He  incurred,  likewise,  the  resentment  of  the 
Genoese,  by  not  performing  his  promises  to  them  ;  and 
even  dcpri\ing  them  of  the  privileges  which  they  had  for- 
merly enjoyed  in  the  Neapolitan  ports.  His  subjects  were 
soon  enfranchised,  however,  by  his  sudden  death  ;  which 
was  followed,  the  year  after,  by  that  of  his  wife  Constance  ; 
and  Frederic  II.,  a  child  of  four  years  old,  was  left  heir  of 
the  crowns  of  Sicily  and  Naples.  Pope  Innocent  III.  who 
had  succeeded  Celestine  HI.  a  few  months  before,  was,  on 
her  death-bed,  appointed  by  the  empress  guardian  to  the 
young  king. 

The  imperial  dignity  was  at  this  time  disputed  for  in 
Germany,  between  Philip,  duke  of  Suabia,  Ijrother  of  the 
late  emperor,  and  Otho,  duke  of  Aquitaine,  son  of  Henry 
the  Lion,  formerly  duke  of  Bavaria  and  Saxony,  and  chief 
of  the  Guelphs.  The  interests  of  the  latter  were  embraced 
by  the  pope  ;  but  the  former,  assisted  by  Philip  Augustus, 
king  of  France,  was  successful ;  and  Otho  was  obliged  to 
take  refuge  in  England,  where  he  obtained  the  powerful 
protection  and  alliance  of  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  rights  of  the  emperor  in  Italy  were  left 
without  a  defender.  Innocent  perceived  all  the  advantages 
of  his  situation,  and  lost  no  time  in  exerting  himself  to  esta- 
blish the  temporal  power  of  the  church.  His  first  attempt 
was  the  abolition  of  the  senate  of  Rome,  in  which  he  suc- 
ceeded without  difficulty,  from  the  fickleness  of  the  people 
themselves,  who  were  not  unwilling  to  try  a  new  form  of 
government.  In  the  room  of  the  senate,  the  pope  substi- 
tuted a  military  magistrate,  who  resided  in  the  capitol,  and 
enjoyed  all  the  powers  of  that  body,  with  the  title  of  sena- 
tor of  Rome.  Like  the  podestas,  this  magistrate  was  to  be 
a  foreigner. 

At  this  time  the  cities  of  Verona,  Padua,  Ferrara,  and 
Bologna,  were  engaged  in  wars,  occasioned  by  the  animosi- 
ty of  the  Guelph  ami  Ghibeline  nobles.  The  former  party 
was  headed  by  the  Marquis  Obizzo  of  Este,  ancestor  of  the 
dukes  of  Ferrara,  Modena,  and  Brunswick,  and  the  royal 
family  of  Great  Britain.  On  the  other  side  was  Eccelino 
Romano,  father  of  the  cruel  tyrant  of  that  name  ;  and  at 
Ferrara,  the  family  of  Salinguerra.  These  wars  in  Milan, 
and  some  other  of  the  cities  north  of  the  Po,  ended  in  the 
expulsion  of  the  nobility.  But  in  Verona,  Vicenza,  and 
Bologna,  their  power  was  increased  ;  and  at  Ferrara,  the 
Marquess  of  Este,  having  married  Marchesella,  daughter 
and  heiress  of  William  Marcheselli,  the  deliverer  of  An- 
cona,  had  already  acquired  almost  sovereign  power  and  in- 
fluence. 

The  next  attempt  was  to  reclaim  the  long-contested 
legacy  of  the  Countess  Matilda.  For  this  purpose,  he 
sent  an  army  to  expel  the  German  nobles  who  possessed 
these  fiefs.  His  pretensions  were  immediately  acknow- 
ledged by  the  cities;  and  Ancona,  Perugia,  and  several 
other  towns,  opened  their  gates,  and  submitted  to  the  le- 
gates of  the  pontiff.  To  the  Tuscan  cities,  the  pope  address- 
ed himself  as  the  patron  of  their  liberties;  and  only  asked 
their  assistance,  as  the  friends  of  liberty  and  the  church. 
The  cardinals  Pandolplio  and  Bernard  succeeded  in  their 
mission  ;  an  assembly  ol  the  deputies  from  the  Tuscan  ci- 
ties met  at  a  village  near  San  Mincato,  and  there  formed 
themselves  into  the  Guelph  or  Tuscan  League,  by  which 
they  bound  themselves  to  acknowledge  no  i)rince  without 
the  express  consent  of  the  Roman  church  ;  to  defend  each 
other,  and  the  church,  when  required  ;  and  to  assist  in  re- 
covering all  parts  of  its  patrimony,  and  all  the  territory  over 
which  it  had  any  rights,  except  what  was  actually  occupied 
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by  any  of  the  allies.  The  city  of  Pisa  alone,  grateful  for 
foriner  favours  received  from  the  emperors,  would  not  join 
in  this  league,  and  coniinucd  at  the  head  of  the  few  cities 
and  nobles  who  constituted  the  Ghibcline  faction  in  Tuscany. 
In  the  administration  of  the  Sicilian  kingdoms,  the  pope 
was  less  successful ;  and  two  expeditions  against  Marco- 
vaUl,  high  steward  of  the  empire,  who,  at  the  head  of  the 
(ierman  troops,  with  the  assistance  oftiie  S.aracens  settled 
in  Sicily,  maintained  the  Ghibcline  party  there,  were  equally 
unfortunate.  But  it  was  in  Italy  alone  that  Innocent  met 
with  opposition:  in  Hungary,  Denmark,  France,  Portugal, 
Ariagon,  and  Poland,  his  rescripts  were  implicitly  obeyed; 
and  ill  England,  his  excommunication  of  King  John,  and 
that  prince's  surrender  of  his  crown,  are  familiar  to  every 
Uriiish  reader.  In  the  mean  time,  a  new  pretender  to  the 
crown  of  Naples  appeared,  \Valter,  count  of  Biienne,  the 
son-in-law  of  the  late  King  Tancrcd;  but  this  nobleman, 
who,  (it  is  supposed)  at  the  instigation  of  Innocent,  invaded 
Naples  with  a  small  army,  soon  fell  in  a  skirmish  with  the 
German  troops  of  Marcovald.  Soon  after  this,  a  period  was 
put  10  the  German  dissensions,  by  the  death  of  Philip  ot 
Suabia,  who  was  murdered  by  a  private  enemy  ;  and  Otho, 
having  married  his  daughter,  and  thus  united  the  rival  f.J.mi- 
lics.  was  unanimously  acknowledged  king  of  Germany  and 
the  Romans  at  Alberstadt. 

Karly  in  the  following  year,  Otho  entered  Italy  to  receive 
the  imperial  crown,  with  which  Innocent  had  promised  to 
invest  him.  His  first  task  was  to  reconcile  Azzo  of  Este 
(now  acknowledged  lord  of  Ferrara)  wiih  Eccclino  Romano. 
This  was  at  first  difficult,  the  marquess  having  challenged 
his  rival  in  Otho's  presence ;  but  he  at  last  succeeded  in 
effecting  a  temporary  agreement.  To  secure  them  both, 
he  confirmed  to  Azzo  his  title  of  marquess  of  Ancona, 
which  had  been  conferred  on  him  by  the  pope,  reserving, 
however,  the  rights  of  the  empire ;  while  to  Eccelino  he 
gave  the  office  of  podesta  of  Victnza,  imposing  on  it,  at  the 
same  time,  a  very  considerable  fine,  as  having  been  guilty 
of  rebellion. 

Otho  then  proceeded  to  Rome,  where  he  was  crowned 
emperor  by  the  pope,  4th  October  12o9  ;  but  as  the  latter 
soon  found  that  the  Guelph  prince  was  not  so  obedient  as 
he  could  wish,  and  especially  refused  to  resign  his  claims 
to  the  inheritance  of  the  Countess  Matilda,  they  soon  parted 
equally  discontented  with  cacli  other,  to  seek  allies  in  their 
approaching  warfare.  The  emperor  secured  in  his  interest 
the  Pisans,  the  German  army  in  Naples,  the  Milanese, 
Parmarans,  and  Bolognesc,  Eccclino,  and  Salinguerra.  On 
the  other  side,  the  party  of  the  pope  was  warmly  embraced 
by  Azzo  of  Este,  the  cities  of  Genoa,  Pavia,  and  Cremona, 
and  the  Marquess  of  Montferrat.  Innocent  having  likewise 
negotiated  a  marriage  between  the  young  Frederic  of  Na- 
ples and  Constance,  daughter  of  the  king  of  Anagon,  en- 
tered into  a  treaty  with  the  king  of  Fiance  and  several  Ger- 
man princes,  to  elect  him  to  the  crown  of  Germany,  of 
which  he  represented  him  unjustly  dispossessed. 

On  hearing  of  this,  Otho  immediately  declared  war 
against  Frederic  ;  and,  marching  into  his  kingdom,  made 
himself  master  of  Capua,  Salerno,  and  Naples;  but  was  in- 
terrupted in  the  midst  of  his  viciories  by  the  intelligence, 
that  he  had  been  excommunicated  by  SIlTredi,  archbishop 
of  Menlz,  and  the  imperial  dignity  declared  vacant,  and  that 
the  league  against  him  had  been  joined  by  the  king  of  Bo- 
liemia,  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  and  many  others  of  the  princes 
of  the  empire. 

He  therefore  quilted  Italy  without  delay,  and  proceeded 

into  Germany,  whither  he  was  soon  followed  by  Frederic, 

This  prince,  setting  out  from  Genoa,  marched   through 

Lombardy,  where  many  attempts  were  made  by  the  Geulph 

.states  to  intercept  him,  which  he  escaped  by  the  assistance 


of  the  Marquess  of  Esle,  ard  arrived  in  safety  at  Chur,  in 
the  country  of  the  Grisons,  where  he  was  met  by  his  Ger- 
man allies,  who  conveyed  him  to  Aix-la-chapelle,  and  there 
crowned  biiii  king  of  the  Romans.  Otho,  in  the  mean  time, 
liad  been  defeated  by  the  king  of  France  at  Bouvincs,  with 
a  loss  of  30,000  men ;  by  which  his  power  was  so  much 
weakened,  that  he  never  afterwards  was  able  to  make  head 
against  his  competitor. 

It  was  about  this  period  that  the  dissentions  of  the  Boun- 
delmonti  and  the  Uberli  first  broke  out  in  Florence  ;  which 
kept  that  city  in  a  state  of  civil  war  for  more  than  30  years, 
and  prepared  its  citizens  for  taking  the  distinguished  part 
which  they  afterwards  did  in  the  wars  of  Italy.  (See  Flo- 
rence.) 

The  following  year  is  marked  by  the  death  of  Innocent 
III.,  whose  intrigues  had  so  much  raised  the  papal  authori- 
ty, and  occasioned  so  many  wars  in  Europe.  Besides  his 
unprincipled  political  conduct,  liis  character  is  stained  by 
his  cruel  persecutions  of  tlie  Albigenses,  and  the  encour- 
agement for  that  purpose  given  to  the  Spaniard  Dominic 
and  his  followers,  so  distinguished  in  after  limes  for  their 
hostility  against  religious  liberty.  Innocent  died  at  Peru- 
gia, 1216,  on  his  way  to  Tuscany,  for  the  jiurposeof  restor- 
ing peace  between  the  Piaans  and  Genoese,  in  order  to  com- 
bine their  forces  for  the  defence  ot  Palestine. 

Our  attention  siiould  now  naturally  be  directed  to  the 
magnificent  concjuesis  of  the  Venetians  and  Genoese  dur- 
ing the  4lh  crusade  ;  but  as  these  transactions,  and  the 
naval  victories  of  these  two  republics,  deserve  to  be  narrat- 
ed in  a  more  connected  manner,  their  history  will  fall  more 
properly  to  be  considered  under  the  article  Venice. 

The  contest  between  Otho  and  Frederic  armed  the  cities 
of  Italy  against  each  other.  The  Milanese  remained  con- 
stant in  their  attachment  to  the  cause  of  Otho;  and  were 
joined  by  Thomas,  count  of  Savoy,  and  Crema,  Placentia, 
Alexandria,  See.  On  the  other  side,  Pavia,  Cremona,  Par- 
ma, Modena,  kc.  embraced  the  cause  of  Frederic,  and  were 
styled  the  Ghibeline  League.  Tlie  city  of  Pavia,  however, 
after  several  defeats,  was  forced  to  join  the  opposite  party. 
Notwithstanding  these  wars,  the  wealth  of  the  Lombard 
cities  was  daily  increasing;  and,  even  at  this  early  period, 
the  opulent  among  them  had  begun  to  lend  money  on  in- 
terest to  their  foreign  neighbours — a  trade  which  they  af- 
terwards monopolized  to  such  a  degree,  that,  in  most  Euro- 
pean countries,  the  name  Lombard  became  synonymous 
with  that  of  banker.  The  progress  of  science,  too,  such  as 
it  existed  in  these  ages,  attested  their  prosperity.  The  uni- 
versity of  Bologna,  originally  dedicated  to  the  study  of  the 
civil  and  canon  laws,  now  possessed  teachers  of  every 
branch  of  liberal  science  ;  and  the  number  of  students,  and 
the  many  rival  establishments  in  other  cilies,  demonstrated 
the  zeal  of  the  Italians  for  those  acquirements,  which  had 
been  unknown  to  their  ancestors. 

The  death  of  Otho  having  now  put  an  end  to  the  compe- 
tition for  the  empire,  the  Pope  Honorius  III.  agreed  to  in- 
vest the  king  of  Naples  with  the  imperial  dignity,  upon  con- 
dition of  his  immediately  taking  the  cross,  and  proceeding 
to  the  Holy  Land.  Frederic,  whose  education  at  the  papal 
court  had  taught  dissimulation  to  a  character  otherwise  re- 
semljling  his  ancestors,  readily  accepted  the  condition.  He, 
however,  remained  in  Germany  for  two  years,  until  he  had 
obtained  the  coronation  of  his  son  Henry  (then  only  ten 
years  old)  as  king  of  the  Romans.  He  then  entered  Italy 
at  the  head  of  a  considerable  army,  and  proceeding  directly 
to  Rome,  received  from  Honorius  the  imperial  crown,  re- 
newing at  the  same  time  his  promise  of  proceeding  to  Pa- 
lestine. But  the  affairs  of  his  hereditary  kingdoms  first  de- 
manded his  attention;  and  he  found  them  in  such  a  state  of 
anarcliy  and  insubordination,  that  for  several  years  the^'  con- 
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liiuied  his  sole  object  of  altenlion,  nolwiihstanding  the  en- 
treaties and  menaces  of  the  pontiff.  His  zeal  in  the  cause 
of  the  crusaders  was  at  length  roused,  by  his  second  mar- 
riage with  Yolanta,  the  heiress  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusa- 
lem. He  sent  some  reinforcements  to  the  East,  and  began 
to  make  preparations  for  embarking  at  Brindisi,  where  he 
collected  his  army.  A  pestilential  fever,  which  raged 
among  t!ie  troops,  and  attacked  the  emperor  himself,  oblig- 
ed him,  for  another  year,  to  defer  his  voyage.  But  on  the 
death  of  Pope  Honorius,  Gregory  IX.  who  succeeded  him, 
excommunicated  the  emperor  for  not  performing  his  pro- 
mise, accusing  him  at  the  same  time  of  feigning  disease, 
for  the  purpose  of  evading  it.  Frederic,  however,  ordering 
his  bishops  to  disregard  the  papal  sentence,  and  appealing 
to  the  European  princes,  determined  by  his  actions  to  prove 
his  sincerity,  and  embarked  the  following  autumn  for  the 
Holy  Land.  But  this  measure  did  not  appease  the  indig- 
nation of  the  pope  ;  and  not  contented  with  exciting  his 
subjects  to  rebellion,  and  sending  an  army  of  crusaders, 
headed  by  Frederic's  own  father-in-law,  to  lay  waste  his  ter- 
ritories, he  even  interdicted  the  Christains  in  Palestine  from 
giving  obedience  to  his  orders.  Notwithstanding  these  dif- 
ficulties, the  emperor  succeeded  in  making  an  honourable 
peace  with  the  sultan  of  Egypt,  and  Jerusalem  was  restor- 
ed to  the  Qhristains  ;  though  such  was  the  veneration  of  the 
patriarch  for  the  papal  mandates,  that  he  refused  to  assist 
at  Frederic's  coronation;  and  the  new  king  of  Jerusalem 
was  obliged,  with  his  own  hands,  to  invest  himself  with  the 
ensigns  of  royalty.  His  rapid  return  to  Italy,  soon  discon- 
certed the  plans  of  his  enemies ;  the  army,  which  had  in- 
vaded Naples,  was  dispersed  ;  and  the  pope,  alarmed  for 
his  safety,  hastened  to  conclude  a  treaty. 

In  this  peace,  the  cities  of  the  League  of  Lombardy  were 
included,  at  the  desire  of  Gregory,  who  knew  the  value  of 
their  assistance  ;  and  their  independence  was  thus  for  the 
second  time  publicly  recognized. 

The  emperor  had  now  to  contend  with  a  new  enemy  in 
his  own  family.  His  son  Henry,  king  of  the  Romans, 
whose  ambition,  it  is  said,  was  excited  by  the  secret  in- 
trigues of  the  pope,  appeared  in  Germany  in  open  rebellion 
against  his  father ;  and  the  Milanese  had  promised  to  crown 
him  king  of  Italy,  an  honour  which  they  had  constantly  re- 
fused to  Frederic.  In  public,  however,  Gregory  affected 
the  utmost  horror  at  this  rebellion,  and  exhorted  the  Ger- 
man prelates  not  to  lend  their  aid  in  so  disgraceful  a  course. 
But  on  the  approach  of  the  emperor,  the  young  prince  was 
deserted  by  all  his  partisans,  and  obliged  to  throw  himself 
on  the  mercy  of  his  father.  Frederic  having  deprived  him 
of  the  crown  of  Germany,  sent  him  into  Apulia,  where,  after 
a  confinement  for  many  years,  he  died  a  prisoner.  He  now 
returned  into  Lombardy  to  punish  the  defection  of  the  Mi- 
lanese. To  this  he  was  incited  by  Eccelino  III.,  (common- 
ly called  the  cruel)  who  had  for  10  years  governed  Vero- 
na, as  podesta,  with  absolute  authority,  and  who,  also,  as 
chief  of  the  Ghibeline  faction,  had  considerable  influence 
in  Cremona,  Parma,  and  Modena,  which  were  zealously  at- 
tached to  that  party. 

Frederic's  first  exploit  was  the  surprise  of  Vicenza, 
which  having  been  taken  by  storm,  was  pillaged  by  the 
Germans.  Padua,  the  defence  of  which  had  been  commit- 
ted to  16  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  was  treacherously 
surrendered  by  them  to  Azzo,  7th  Marquis  of  Este,  who,  in 
his  turn,  was  obliged  to  deliver  it  up  to  Eccelino. 

The  emperor  having  collected  an  army  near  Verona, 
marched  into  the  territory  of  Brescia  ;  and  having  come 
up  with  the  Ajjlanese  army  at  "  Cortfe  Nuova,"  completely 
defeated  it,  and  carried  off  the  carroccio  as  a  trophy  of  his 
victory.  After  the  battle  many  of  the  fugitives  were  cut 
to  pieces  by  the  inhabitants  of  Bergamo,  but  the  greater 


number  were  protected  by  Pagano  della  Tone,  lord  of  Val- 
sasina,  wliose  family  afterwards  acquired  so  much  power  in 
Milan.  The  imperial  army  then  marched  into  Piedmont, 
where  the  terror  it  occasioned  detached,  for  a  time,  the 
cities  from  the  Guelph  league;  and  Milaii,  Brescia,  Pla- 
centia,  and  Bologna,  were  left  alone  in  iheir  resistance  to 
Frederic.  The  latter  laid  siege  to  Biescia,  and  continued 
for  some  months  before  it,  but  with  so  littl  j  success,  '.bw 
he  was  obliged  to  I'aise  the  siege. 

The  long  dissembled  enmity  of  the  pope  at  length  : 
forth  in  a  regular  sentence  of  excommunication  s  ; ... 
Frederic;  his  subjects  were  released  from  tlieir  ailcgi.i.ci, 
and  every  place  that  received  him  was  placed  under  an  in- 
terdict. The  first  effects  produced  by  this  was  the  defec- 
tion of  Azzo  of  Este,  and  Alberico  Romano,  brother  of  Ec- 
celino. The  emperor  retired  to  winter  at  Pisa,  where  he 
still  had  a  powerful  party,  wlio  were  called  Con;i.  in  op- 
position to  the  Visconti,  a  noble  Pisan  family  of  the  Guclpfi 
faction.  Henzius,  the  natural  son  of  the  emperor,  having 
married  the  widow  of  Ubaldo  Visconti,  chief  of  ll-.c  Pjsan 
colony  in  Sardinia,  was  invested  by  his  father,  with  consent 
of  the  republic,  with  the  title  of  king  of  Sardinia.  'J'he 
barbarous  Eccelino  was,  in  the  meantime,  exercising  the 
most  dreadful  cruelties  on  the  unhappy  Guelphs  and  friends 
of  the  house  of  Este  at  Padua,  and  every  day  adding  to  the 
unpopularity  of  the  Ghibelincs.  Frederic  now  marched 
towards  Rome  ;  but  a  crusade  was  preached  against  him  by 
Gregory,  the  people  every  wlicre  took  up  arms,  and  he 
was  forced  to  abandon  his  disign  and  retire  into  Apulia. 
The  Guelphs  then  besieged  and  took  Ferrara,  from  wlience 
Salinguerra  had  expelled  the  Marquess  of  Este,  and  im- 
prisoned the  former  nobleman  at  Venice,  where,  after  a 
confinement  of  five  years,  he  died  at  the  age  of  80.  But 
the  papal  party  received  a  check  by  the  defeat  and  capture 
of  the  Genoese  fleet,  by  the  Pisans  and  Neapolitans  ;  and 
two  cardinals,  and  several  Fiench  prelates,  who  were  in 
the  former  squadron,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Frederic. 

The  aged  pope,  overwhelmed  by  this  disaster,  died  a 
few  months  after  ;  and  his  death  was  followed,  in  three 
weeks,  by  that  of  Celestine  IV.  his  successor.  The  con- 
clave, after  very  long  discussions,  came  to  the  resolution  of 
electing  Cardinal  Sinibald  Fiesco,  of  the  Lav.igna  family  at 
Genoa,  who  had  always  been  friendly  to  the  emperor.  But 
the  new  pontiff,  wlio  assumed  the  name  of  Innocent  IV. 
soon  shewed  that  his  former  attachments  were  lost  in  the 
interests  of  his  new  office.  Frederic  having  in  vain  at- 
tempted to  gain  him  over  by  negotiations,  determined  to 
seize  on  his  person  ;  but  Innocent,  being  apprized  of  this, 
secretly  left  Rome,  and,  embarking  on  board  the  Genoese 
fleet  at  Civita  V^ecchia,  arrived  in  safety  at  Genoa,  where 
he  was  received  with  enthusiasm  by  his  countrymen.  He 
then  travelled  to  Alexandria  and  Asti,  which  cities  were 
persuaded  again  to  join  the  Guelph  league,  and  from  thence 
to  Lyons;  where,  under  the  protection  of  Louis  iX.  king 
of  France,  (commonly  called  St.  Louis),  he  summoned  a 
general  council  of  the  church. 

The  melancholy  state  of  the  Christians  in  the  east  first 
engrossed  the  attention  of  the  council,  and  the  French  king 
was  persuaded  to  undertake  his  expedition  to  Egypt,  which 
afterwards  proved  so  disastrous.  At  the  second  nieeting 
of  the  council,  the  emperor  was  summoned  to  answer  Uic 
charges  of  the  pope.  His  defence  was  ably  pleaded  by 
Taddeo  of  Suessa;  but  the  council  found  him  guilty,  and 
solemn  sentence  of  excommunication  was  pronounced,  the 
throne  of  the  empire  declared  vacant,  and  the  ki.igdoms  of 
Sicily  placed  under  the  controul  of  the  pontiff.  On  being 
informed  of  this  sentence,  Frederic  at  first  held  it  in  deri- 
sion, and  wrote  to  all  the  princes  of  Europe,  appealing 
against  the  arrogance  of  the  church;  but  the  domestic 
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treasons  wliich  he  soon  discovcrcc),  the  election  of  Henry,  cession  of  Modena  to  the  Guelph  alliance.     On  the  other 

landgrave  of  Thuringia, asking  of  the  Romans,  and  his  sub-  hand,  at  Verona,  and  Padua,  and  the  surrounding  teirilory, 

sequent  victory  over  Frederic's  sun  Coiaad,  soon  shewed  Eccelino,  as  chief  of  the  Ghibelines,  exercised  a  power  now 

him  the  fatal   cftccts  of  the   enmity  of  the  pope;  and  he  almost  independent  of  the  emperor ;  and  tlie  annals  of  these 

made  every  effort  in  his   power  to  reconcile  himself  with  cities,  during  his  long  reign  of  blood,  exhibit  only  scenes 


se 
made  every  tttort  m  his  power  to  reconcile  iinusuii  «iiii  ^mto,  uuiinfj  ...^  .^^..^  .^.&..  ".  "w^^,  »,„...„.,.  vj...j  ov,>,,n.s 
the  church,  but  in  vain.  He  had  even  determined  to  sub-  of  diabolical  cruelty,  into  the  details  of  which  we  rejoice 
mit  lo  the  humilialionofa  personal  confession  of  his  offences  that  the  limils  of  this  historical  sketch  preclude  us  from 
to  the  pope;  and  for  that  purpose  was  on  his  way  to  Turin,  entering.  Frederic  had  now  retired  into  Apulia,  from 
the  residence  of  Innocent,  when  he  was  informed  of  the  re-     whence  he  sent  considerable  supplies  to  the  army  of  St. 

Louis,  then  in  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  and  made  a  last  and  un- 
availing attempt  to  reconcile  himself  to  the  pope.  On  the 
13th  of  Dec.  he  died  of  a  dysentery  at  Florerilino,  aged  56  ; 
having  reigned  31  years  as  emperor,  38  as  kingof  Germa- 


volt  of  Parma,  which  had  always  been  attached  to  his  fami 

ly a  revolution  effected  by  the  personal  relations  of  the 

pope  in  that  city.  The  emperor's  indignation  at  this  event 
l)Ut  an  end  to  all  ideas  of  accommodation  ;  and,  collecting 
some  reinforcements  from  the  cities  of  Piedmont,  which 
remained  attached  to  him,  he  hastened  to  join  the  army  ol 
his  son  Henzius,  and  lay  siege  Jo  Parma.  This  aimy  was 
increased  by  the  addition  of  the  troops  of  Padua,  X'icenza, 
and  Verona,  under  the  command  of  Ecceiino;  but  the  gar- 
rison of  Parma  had  also  been  powerlully  reinforced  by  Azzo 
of  Fsie,  who  had  collected  from  every  quarter  the  adherents 
of  the  Guelphs,  and  the  entire  army  of  Ftrrara,  at  the  risk 


ny,  and  52  as  king  of  the  Sicilies. 

The  death  of  Frederic  was  followed  by  an  entire  change 
of  the  state  of  affairs  in  Italy.  The  crown  of  Germany, 
after  the  death  of  his  son  Conrad,  was  contested,  for  more 
than  twenty  years,  by  many  princes  of  different  families: 
and  when  Rodolph  of  Hapsburg  (ancestor  of  the  house  of 
Austria),  was  at  length  elected,  neither  that  prince,  uoi-  ..is 
successors,  Adolphus  of  Nassau,  and  Albert  of  Austiia, 


of  leaving  his  own    territories  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  felt   themselves  sufficiently  masters  of  tiieir  German   do- 

Eccelino.     Tlie  number  of  its  defenders  soon  occasioned  minions  lo   interfere  in  the  affairs  ot    Italy.     Sixty  years, 

a  scarcity  of  provisions  in  Parma,  and  the  emperor  attempt-  therefore,  elapsed  after  the  death  of  Frederic  II.  before  the 

cd  to  increase  the  popular  discontent  occasioned  by  this  by  imperial  dignity  was  conferred  on  any  individual  ;  while  the 

an   act  of  most  atrocious  cruelty.     Having  conducted,  in  ties  which  had  so  long  connected  the  Italian  states  with  the 

sight  of  the  walls,  eight  Parmesan  prisoners,  four  of  high  empire  were  almost   completely  broken,  and  the  authority 

rank,  he  ordered  them   to   be  beheaded,  assuring  the  be-  of  the  German  Csesarno  longer  either  dreaded  or  revered. 


sieged,  that  they  should  witness  the  same  spectacle  every 
day  till  his  prisoners  (1000  in  number)  were  finished.  But 
this  bloody  spectacle  was  not  repeated.  The  troops  of 
Pavia  declared  that  they  came  to  serve  as  soldiers,  not  as 
executioners;  and  the  emperor  consented,  lest  this  enor- 
mity should  prove  more  fatal  to  himself  than  his  enemies. 
In  the  mean  time,  certain  of  ultimate  success,  he  employed 
his  army,  during  the  winter,  in  building  a  new  city,  called 
Viltoria,  into  which,  when  he  had  reduced  Parma,  he  pro- 


The  pope,  now  released  from  his  apprehensions,  return- 
ed through  Genoa  and  Lombardy  to  Perugia,  being  re- 
ceived with  the  greatest  respect,  even  by  the  Ghibeline 
cities,  while  at  Milan,  and  other  states  attached  to  his  party, 
his  return  resembled  a  triumphal  procession.  But  Inno- 
cent's ungrateful  behaviour  to  the  people  of  Milan  soon 
alienated  their  affections  ;  and  their  choice  of  the  Marquess 
Lancia  of  Montferrat,  a  zealous  Ghibeline,  for  their  captain- 
general,  proved  their  indifference  for  the  papal  party.    In- 


posed  to  remove  its  inhabitants.  But  the  besieged  having  deed,  though  the  names  of  the  factions  continued  the  same, 
received  a  supply  of  provisions  from  Mantua  and  Ferrara,  the  interest  of  the  pope,  or  the  emperor,  was  but  little  con- 
took  advantage  of  the  emperor's  absence  on  a  hunting  ex-  sidered  by  either  side.  The  real  contest  was  between  the 
cursion  ;  and  suddenly  making  a  sally,  and  assaulting  the  nobles  and  the  people  ;  and  where  the  former  were  of  the 
ramparts  of  Viltoria,  carried  the  place.  The  imperialists  one  party,  the  latter  inclined  to  the  other.  At  Milan,  for 
were  put  to  (light  with  great  loss,  and  Frederic,  returning  example,  the  people  were  Guelph,  the  nobles  Ghibeline — 
fiom  the  chace,  joined  them  in  their  retreat  to  Cremona,  at  Placenlia  the  reverse;  and  the  state  inclined  to  one  side 
The  whole  imperial  treasure  and  jewels  fell  into  the  hands  or  other,  as  either  part  of  the  community  acquired  the  pre- 
of  the  victors,  and  the  new  city  was  burnt  and  rased  to  the  ponderance.  This  circumstance  serves  to  explain  the  sud- 
ground.  Notwithstanding  this  misfortune,  and  the  defeat  den  and  otherwise  unaccountable  changes  in  the  policy  of 
of  his  son  Conrad  in  Germany,  the  spirit  of  the  emperor  the  Italian  republics. 

remained  undaunted.  Even  the  intercession  of  St.  Louis  In  the  mean  time,  Conrad,  king  of  the  Romans,  the  em- 
had  failed  in  mitigating  the  rancour  of  Innocent ;  and,  aware  peror's  eldest  surviving  son,  had  entered  Apulia,  which 
that  no  reconciliation  could  now  be  effected,  Frederic  con-  had  been  governed  by  his  natural  brother,  Manfred,  prince 
linucd  the  war  with  unabated  vigour.  Having  sent  his  son,  of  Tarento,  where  his  authority  was  acknowledged,  except 
Frederic  of  Antioch,  to  the  assistance  of  the  Ghibelines  in  Naples  and  Capua,  which  had  been  excited  to  rebellion 


at  Florence,  the  Guelphs  were  at  length  expelled  from 
the  city,  and  many  of  their  castles  in  the  country  were 
compelled  to  surrender.  In  Romagna,  success  attended 
the  opposite  party.  The  Uolognese,  under  the  command 
of  Ubaldini,   the  papal   legate,  succeeded  in   reducing   to 


by  the  pope.  These  cities,  however,  were  soon  forced  lo 
surrender,  and  Conrad  remained  master  of  the  kingdom; 
which  he  did  not  long  enjoy,  being  suddenly  cut  off"  by  a 
fever  at  Lavello,  in  the  26lh  year  of  his  age,  leaving  Ids  in- 
fant son,  Contadin,  to  the  care  of  Manfred,  and  the  regency 


obedience  the  princi|)al  cities;  and  at  length  venlured  to     to  Berthold,  margrave  of  Hoemburg,  general  of  the  Ger- 


attack  the  imperial  army  under  Henzius,  king  of  Sardinia, 
at  Fossalta,  a  place  two  miles  from  Modena.  The  battle 
was  carried  on,  during  the  day,  with  equal  success  ;  but,  at 
night,  the  Bclugnese  renewing  their  attack,  the  Ghibeline 
army  was  thrown  into  confusion,  and  Henzius  himself  taken 
prisoner.  All  the  attempts  of  the  emperor  to  prevail  on 
the  Bolognese  to  accept  u  ransom  for  his  son  were  unavail- 
ing ;  and  Henzius  remained  at  Bologna  in  a  stale  of  ho- 
nourable captivity  till  his  death  in  the  year  1271. 

The  consequence  of  the  victory  at  Fossalla  was  the  ac- 


man  troops.  The  first  act  of  these  guardians  was  to  solicit 
the  protection  of  Innocent  for  their  ward,  who  was  innocent 
of  the  offences  committed  by  his  ancestors,  and  whose  help- 
less condition  ought  lo  recominend  him  to  the  papal  com- 
passion. But  the  ponliff,  who  had  not  forgiven  the  house 
of  Suabia,  and,  in  the  lifetime  of  Conrad,  had  endeavoured 
to  raise  competitors  against  him,  now  demanded,  in  his  own 
name,  the  immediate  surrender  of  the  kingdom,  promising, 
at  the  same  time,  lo  bestow  il  on  Conradin  when  he  arrived 
at  the  years  of  puberty,  if  he  could  shew  any  title  to  it. 
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To  these  terms,  Manfred  and  Berthold  found  themselves 
obliged  to  submit;  and  the  pope  at  the  head  of  an  army, 
and  accompanied  by  the  Guelpli  nobles,  who  had  been  exiled 
by  Frederic,  entered  Apulia.  His  first  act  was  to  depiive 
Manfred  of  part  of  his  domains,  which  he  bestowed  on  Bo- 
rello  d'Anglone,  his  personal  enemy,  who  immediately  set 
out  to  take  possession.  In  his  way,  however,  he  was  acci- 
dentally met  by  Manfred  ;  and  a  skirmish  having  ensued, 
Borello  was  slain.  Innocent  immediately  cited  him  to  ap- 
pear and  stand  trial  for  this  murder;  and  Manfred,  finding 
that  Btrthold  and  his  friends  were  unable  or  unwilling  to 
protect  him,  after  a  long  flight  through  a  country  entirely 
occupied  by  the  troops  of  his  enemies,  at  length  was  re- 
ceived by  the  Saracen  troops  at  Luceria,  who,  notwith- 
standing the  opposition  of  the  governor,  were  determined 
to  shew  their  respect  and  affection  to  the  son  of  their  de- 
ceased commander.  Putting  himself  at  the  head  of  these 
troops,  he  immediately  attacked  the  army  of  the  pope,  com- 
manded by  Cardinal  William  Fiesco,  his  nephew;  and, 
having  been  successful  in  a  skirmish,  inspired  them  with 
such  a  panic,  that  they  fled  with  precipitation.  But  Man- 
fred derived  still  greater  advantages  from  the  death  of  In- 
nocent IV.,  which  was  followed  by  repeated  defeats  of  his 
troops  ;  and,  in  less  than  two  years,  Manfred  recovered  the 
•whole  kingdom,  which  he  continued  to  govern  as  regent 
for  Conradin. 

In  the  mean  time,  considerable  changes  had  also  taken 
place  in  the  Tuscan  states.  At  Florence,  the  people  at- 
tached to  the  Guelph  party  had  revolted  against  the  Ghi- 
beline  nobles,  to  whom  Frederic  II.  had  entrusted  the  go- 
vernment, and  recalled  the  exiles  of  the  opposite  faction. 
Not  content  with  this  domestic  victory,  they  proceeded  to  at- 
tack their  Ghibeline  neighbours,  the  Pisans,  and  their  allies. 
Their  endeavours  were  crowned  with  success:  Pistoia  first 
submitted,  and  received  a  Florentine  garrison;  Sienna  was 
next  compelled  to  join  their  league;  Volterra,  one  of  the 
strongest  cities  in  Tuscany,  was  taken,  and  the  Pisans, 
after  repeated  defeats,  obliged  to  beg  a  peace. 

Innocent  IV.  was  succeeded  in  the  pontificate  by  Alex- 
ander IV.  who,  although  of  a  more  moral  and  religious 
character  than  his  predecessor,  was  by  no  means  equal  to 
him  in  talents.  His  first  public  act  was  to  preach  a  crusade 
against  Eccelino  Romano;  this  was  entrusted  to  Philip, 
archbishop  of  Ravenna,  who  proceeded  to  Venice,  and 
there  collected  the  Psduans  and  other  exiles  who  had  fled 
from  the  tyranny  of  Eccelino.  He  also  received  con- 
siderable assistance  from  the  Venetians,  and  was  joined  by 
tlie  Marquess  Azzo  of  Es  e.  and  the  Ferraresc,  the  re- 
public of  Bologna,  Count  Louis  de  San  Bunifazio,  lord  of 
Mantua,  and  the  citizens  of  Trent,  who  had  revolted  against 
Eccelino.  On  the  other  hand,  that  tyrant  was  master  of 
Verona,  Vicenza,  Padua,  Feltra,  and  Belhina ;  had  se- 
cretly reconciled  himself  with  his  brother  Alberico,  who 
governed  Tieviso;  and  had  made  an  alliance  with  the 
Marquess  Oherto  Ptllavicino,  and  Buoso  da  Doara,  the 
alternate  podestas  of  Cremona.  The  crusaders  were  at 
first  victorious;  and  having  tlefeated  the  governor  of  Pa- 
dua, they  entered  that  city  with  the  fugiiives,  took  pos- 
session of  it,  and  laying  open  the  dungeons,  delivered 
nearly  1000  victims  of  the  cruelty  of  Eccelino.  But  the 
unfortunate  citizens  of  Padua,  who  were  serving  in  his 
army,  felt  llie  weight  of  his  vengeance,  and  of  11,000 
men  scarcely  200  escaped  alive.  In  ihe  meantime,  Albe- 
rico Romano  arrived  with  an  army,  and,  offering  his  aid, 
wisiied  to  be  admitted  into  Padua  ;  but  the  legate,  disco- 
vering that  he  attempted  to  raise  a  mutiny  among  his 
troops,  wisely  rejected  his  assistance. 

The  troops  of  Eccelino,  and  his  Cremonesc  allies,  had 
now  made  themselves  masters  of  Brescia;  but  the  latter, 


indignant  at  being  defrauded  of  their  share  of  the  con- 
quest, deserted  the  former,  and  soon  after  joined  them- 
selves with  the  papal  army.  The  last  victory  of  Eccelino 
was  the  capture  of  the  castle  o(  Friola  in  the  territory  of 
Vicenza.  The  unfortunate  garrison  had  their  eyes  torn 
out,  and  their  noses  and  legs  cut  off;  nor  were  the  women, 
the  children,  or  the  priests,  exempted  from  this  most 
dreadful  mutiiation.  But  the  monster  had  now  filled  up 
the  measure  of  his  crimes,  and  the  hour  of  vengeance,  so 
long  delayed,  was  at  hand.  Having  marched  into  the 
INlilanese,  he  was  met  at  the  bridge  of  C.issano,  over  the 
Adda,  by  Azzo  of  Este,  with  the  troops  of  Ferrara,  Man- 
tua, and  Cremona.  Deserted  during  the  battle  by  the 
Brescian  cavalry,  his  army  was  thrown  into  confusion. 
His  German  soldiers,  indeed,  still  made  a  desperate  re- 
sistance; but  Eccelino,  being  severely  wounded  bv  a 
brother  of  one  of  his  mutilated  captives,  was  taken  pri- 
soner, and  a  total  route  ensued.  The  captive  tyrant 
maintained  a  sullen  silence,  and,  fixing  his  ferocious  looks 
on  the  ground,  seemed  insensible  to  the  shouts  of  joy  of 
his  conquerors.  Refusing  food  and  medical  assistance,  he 
tore  open  his  wounds,  and  died  at  Soncino  1 1  days  after 
his  defeat.  He  was  in  his  66th  year,  and  his  reign  of  blood 
had  lasted  34  years. 

The  papal  army  was  immediately  admitted  into  the 
cities  under  his  power  ;  Vicenza  received  a  podesta  from 
Padua  ;  and  Verona  elected  to  that  oflice  Martino  della 
Scala,  who  afterwards  became  their  sovereign  lord.  Al- 
berico Romano,  expelled  from  Treviso,  took  refuge  in  the 
castle  of  San  Zcno,  among  the  Euganean  mountains,  but 
the  Guelphs  determined  utterly  to  extirpate  a  family  so 
justly  detested,  and  commanded  by  the  marquess  of  Este, 
besieged  the  fortress.  Alberico  was  reduced  by  famine 
to  surrender,  imploring  the  compassion  of  Este  for  his  six 
sons  and  two  daughters,  one  of  whom  was  the  widow  of 
Rinaldo  of  Este,  his  brother,  but  in  vain;  the  whole  family 
were  put  to  death,  and  their  mangled  limbs  sent  to  the 
cities  which  had  endured  the  tyranny  of  Eccelino.  The 
extinction  of  the  family  of  Romano,  and  the  fall  of  the 
tyrant,  which  occasioned  universal  exultation,  were  fol- 
lowed by  a  general  peace  in  Lombardy ;  and  the  attention 
of  the  pope  was  turned  solely  to  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom 
of  Naples. 

Manfred,  in  the  midst  of  his  victories,  was  informed  of 
tlie  death  of  his  nephew  Conradin  in  Germany;  and  im- 
mediately, at  the  desire  of  the  Sicilian  nobility,  assumed 
the  title,  and  was  crowned  king  of  the  two  Sicilies.  The 
arrival  of  dispatches  from  Conradin  soon  proved  the 
falsehood  of  the  i  eport ;  but  Manfred  informed  the  mes- 
sengers that,  having  now  accepted  the  crown,  he  could 
not  surrender  it,  but  declared  that  Conradin  should  be  his 
heir,  and  invited  him  to  reside  at  his  court.  At  this  pe- 
riod, the  Ghibeline  nobility  had  been,  by  the  increasing  in- 
fluence of  the  democratic  party,  banished  from  Florence; 
and,  taking  refuge  at  Sienna,  easily  obtained  the  protec- 
tion of  that  republic.  The  Florentines  immediately  de- 
clared war  against  Sienna,  and  that  state  was  obliged  to 
beg  assistance  from  king  Manfred.  The  reinforcement 
granted  by  him  was  so  small,  that,  in  the  first  combat  wiih 
the  Florentines,  the  German  troops  were  cut  to  pieces, 
and  the  standard  of  the  king  of  Naples  conveyed  in  triumph 
to  Florence.  Indignant  at  this  disgrace,  and  excited  by 
Farinala  Uberti,  the  able  chief  of  the  Florentine  exiles, 
Manfred  immediately  sent  to  Sienna  a  considerable  body 
of  cavalry  under  the  command  of  Count  Giordano'd'An- 
glone,  who,  joined  by  their  Tuscan  auxiliaries,  awaited  the 
approach  of  the  Florentines.  Uberti  had,  in  the  mean- 
time, carried  on  a  secret  correspondence  with  those  of  the 
Ghibclines,  who  still  remained  in  Florence,  and  persuaded 
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iht-m,  on  ihc  first  oppoiluniry,  to  desert  tlic  standard  of 
Ihcir  country.  He  had  comrived  to  persuade  tlie  anziani, 
or  chief  majjislrales,  that,  on  their  appearance  before  the 
gates  of  Sienna,  it  would  be  iminediately  surrendered. 
His  slrat;i!;em  was  successful  ;  the  anziani  conducted  the 
army,  reinforced  by  the  troops  of  Bologna,  and  all  tlic 
forces  of  Lucca,  and  tlie  other  Tuscan  cities,  to  the  plain 
of  Arbii,  live  miles  from  Sienna,  and  there  awaited  the 
promised  surrender. 

On  a  sudden  the  gates  of  the  city  were  thrown  open, 
and  the  Neapolitan  cavalry,  followed  by  the  Siennese  and 
the  Ghibeline  exiles,  made  a  desperate  charge  on  the  main 
body  of  the  Florentines.  While  the  astonished  magis- 
trates attempted  to  rally  their  disordered  troops,  the  Ghi 


and  acquire  the  full  use  of  arms  of  this  description,  was 
impossiljle  without  early  training  and  continual  exercise, 
l-'rom  I'  is  circumstance,  the  nobles,  constantly  accustom- 
cd  to  field  sports  and  manly  exercises,  soon  acquired  a 
decided  advantage  over  the  citizens,  whose  habits  dis- 
(|ualificd  them  from  a  service  of  this  kind.  The  conse- 
quence of  tiiis  change  afterwards,  was  to  force  the  re- 
publics to  hire  a  body  of  mercenaries  for  their  defence, 
and  the  frtquency  of  tlie  wars  soon  occasioned  a  race  of 
men,  whose  sole  occupation  was  war,  and  whose  swords 
were  at  the  service  of  those  who  could  pay  best,  or  held 
out  the  most  favourable  expectations  of  plunder.  The 
very  means  used,  however,  for  defence  against  the  nobles, 
frequently   occasioned   the  enslaving   of  a  state ;  and  the 


beline  gentlemen  in  the  army  seized  the  opportunity,  and  popular  leader,  after  overcoming  the  nobles,  not  unfrc- 
cutting  down  the  standard-bearer,  carried  off  the  Floren-  quently  made  use  of  the  same  mercenary  troops  to  secure 
tine  colours,  and  deserted  to  the  enemy.  This  act  of  to  himself  despotic  authority.  At  Milan,  the  sovereign 
treachery  decided  the  battle ;  the  Guelph  army  was  totally  power  fell  into  the  hands  of  M^Who  della  Torre,  who 
defeated;  and  10,000  of  the  Florentines  and  their  allies  also  became  lord  of  Lodi  and  Novara  ;  and,  from  his  hu- 
■wcre  left  dead  on  the  field.  Such  was  the  terror  occasioned  manity  and  prudence,  the  same  authority  continued  in  his 
by  this  defeat,  that  the  whole  Guelph  population  deserted  family;  and  his  successor,  Philip  della  Torre,  added  t» 
Florence  and  retired  to  Lucca  ;  and  this  example  was  fol-       ■  ■■      ^-  '"  "-  r.i   _:  ..,  ._ 

lowed  by  all  the  cities  and  towns  of  Tuscany.  Guido 
Novello,'  count  of  Casentino,  was  appointed  podesta  of 
Florence,  and  the  Neapolitan  troops  were  ordered  to  be 
paid  out  of  its  revenues.  Such  was  the  inveteracy  of  the 
I'isans  and  Siennese,  that,  at  a  diet  of  the  Ghibeline  cities, 
they  even  urged  the  demolition  and  total  destruction  of 
Florence.  This  proposition  had  even  met  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  Assembly  ;  but  the  patriotic  firmness  and 
manly  eloquence  of  Farinata  Uberti  was  successful  in 
altering  their  resolution  ;  and  he,  who  had  been  the  chief 
cause  of  the  fatal  defeat  of  Arbia,  had  now  the  honour  of 
being  the  sole  defender  and  the  saviour  of  his  country. 

While  these  contests  occupied  the  Tuscan  states,  the 
republics  of  Lombardy  were,  one  after  another,  sinking 
into  a  state  of  vassalage,  and  in  many  of  them  a  few  pri- 
vate gentlemen  had  achieved  that  victory  over  their  inde- 
pendence, which  the  princes  of  Suabia  had  so  often  in  vain 
attempted  to  gain.  This  was,  no  doubt,  in  part  owing  to 
the  imperfect  nature  of  their  civil  constitution  ;  but  what 
contributed  chiefly  to  the  elevation  of  the  nobles,  and  the 
decay  of  the  republican  spirit,  was  the  great  change  which 
had  taken  place  in  the  military  system  during  the  last 
century.  At  the  period  when  the  Lombard  cities  were 
struggling  for  their  liberties,  the  armies  of  the  emperor 
were,  lor  the  most  part,  composed  of  infantry,  and  the 
nobles,  on  horseback,  acted  as  a  kind  of  light  cavalry.  To 
such  troops  the  citizens  could  easily  oppose  a  body  of 
light  cavalry  equally  effective,  while  their  hardy  burghers, 
animated  with  the  ardour  of  liberty,  were  more  than  a 
match  for  the  half  armed  and  half  disciplined  serfs  of 
whom  the  German  infantry  principally  consisted.  A  very 
great  change  had  now  taken  place  ;  the  chief  strength  of 
an  army  now  consisted  in  a  heavy  armed  cavalry,  consist- 
ing almost  entirely  of  gentlemen,  from  their  youth  trained 
up  to  the  use  of  these  weighty  habiliments  of  war.  The 
rider  was  covered  from  head  to  foot  with  massy  plates  or 
rings  of  steel,  protected  with  a  buckler,  and  armed  with  a 
lance  of  such  a  length  as  to  keep  at  a  distance  the  swords 
of  the  infantry.  The  front  of  the  horse,  who,  to  support 
such  a  weight,  required  to  be  of  a  heavy  and  powerful 
breed,  was  equally  secured.  Against  a  charge  from  a 
body  of  cavalry  of  this  description,  no  body  of  infantry, 
before  the  general  use  of  fire-arms,  could  possibly  stand. 
A  few  hundred  knights  thus  armed,  could  cut  their  way 
through  the  largest  bodies  of  infantry ;  numbers  were 
unavailing ;  and  nothing  but  a  troop  armed  like  them- 
selves could  check  their  progress.    To  endure  the  weight, 


these  cities  Como  and  Bergamo.  But  a  powerful  rival  to 
this  family  was  raised  up  by  the  pope  in  the  person  of 
Otho  Visconti,  archbishop  of  Milan,  who,  siding  with  the 
nobles,  proved  a  powerful  check  to  the  ambitious  designs 
of  Piiilip. 

Alexander  IV.  was  now  dead,  and  Urban  IV.  his  suc- 
cessor, a  man  of  talents,  began,  with  zeal,  to  carry  into 
effect  the  designs  of  Innocent  IV.  against  Manfred  and 
the  house  of  Suabia.  He  first  attempted,  but  without 
success,  to  put  a  stop  to  the  marriage  of  Constance, 
daughter  of  Manfred,  with  Peter,  son  of  James,  king  of 
Arragon.  Having  then  persuaded  Edmund,  son  of  Henry 
III.  of  England,  to  renounce  the  investiture  of  Naplesi 
formerly  bestowed  on  him  by  Innocent,  he  immediately 
offered  the  crown  to  Charles  count  of  Anjou  and  Provence, 
brother  to  St.  Louis.  This  prince,  whose  talents  and 
courage  eminently  qualified  him  for  such  an  undertaking, 
accepted  the  gift,  and  prepared  to  collect  an  army  to  at- 
tack Manfred.  His  power  was  greatly  increased  by  the 
alliance  of  Philip  della  Torre,  and  an  army  of  Tuscan 
exiles  of  the  Guelph  party,  who  kept  in  check  the  Ghibe- 
lines  in  Lombardy.  During  these  warlike  preparations 
Urban  IV.  died,  and  his  successor,  Clement  IV.  who  was 
a  Frenchman,  was  even  now  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
the  court  of  Anjou,  and  gave  immediate  proof  of  his 
attachment,  by  appointing  him  senator  of  Rome.  Charles 
immediately  proceeded  by  sea,  and  escaping  the  fleet  of 
Manfred  with  difficulty  arrived  at  Rome  ;  and,  taking  an 
oath  to  obey  the  conditions,  and  pay  the  tribute  imposed 
by  the  pontiff,  was  solemnly  invested  with  the  crown  of 
the  two  Sicilies.  In  the  mean  time,  his  army,  under  the 
command  of  his  wife  Beatrice  of  Provence,  his  nephew 
Robert  de  Bethune,  and  Count  Guy  de  Montfort,  son  of 
the  famous  Simon  Earl  of  Leicester,  crossed  Mount  Cenis, 
and  passing  through  the  Milanese,  conducted  by  Napoleon 
della  Torre,  was  received  into  the  territories  of  Mantua 
and  Ferrara  by  the  Count  San  Bonifazio  and  Obizzo, 
grandson  of  the  last  Azzo  of  Este  ;  having  defeated  the 
troops  of  the  Marquess  Pellavicino  at  Capriolo.  At  Fer- 
rara they  were  joined  by  400  Florentine  exiles  and  4000 
Bolognese;  and  Charles  putting  himself  at  their  head, 
entered  Apulia  by  the  way  of  Ferentino.  He  was  met 
near  Bencvento  by  the  army  of  M.ii.fred  ;  but  the  dege- 
nerate Apulians  were  unable  to  stand  the  repeated  and 
impetuous  charges  of  iie  French,  and  even  the  Germans 
having  given  way,  at:  rouie  ensued,  and  Manfred  him- 
self was  slain  while  ...  vain  end-uvouring  to  rally  his 
troops.     The  conqueror  refused  to  allow  to  his  body  the 
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Christian  rites  of  sepulture  ;  but  the  French  soldiers, 
more  generous  than  their  leader,  having  buried  him  near 
the  bridge  of  Benevento,  raised  a  rude  pile  over  his  grave, 
to  which  each  soldier  carried  a  stone,  a  monument  equally 
honourable  to  the  dead  and  the  living.  But  the  cruelty  of 
Charles  was  not  confined  to  this  insult;  on  his  entry 
into  Benevento,  he  put  to  death  Count  Giordano  L..noia, 
Peter  Uberti,  and  many  other  adherents  of  the  late  king: 
and,  a  few  days  after,  having  seized  Queen  Sybilla,  and  the 
two  children  of  Manfred,  with  his  sister,  while  attempting 
to  escape  into  Greece,  they,  too,  became  victims  to  his 
barbarity,  and  were  murdered  in  prison.  Such  was  the 
commencement  of  the  reign  of  Charles  of  Anjou.  Every 
corner  of  the  kingdom  was  subjected  to  the  rapine  and 
cruelty  of  the  French,  and  the  extortions  of  the  king,  and 
even  the  papal  parly  regretted  the  exchange  they  had 
mauc  of  the  mild  and  paternal  sceptre  of  Manfred,  for  the 
bloody  sword  of  Charles. 

The   French   yiciones   in  the   south  of  Italy,  proved  of 
essential    advantage    to    tne    Gutiph  party    in    Tuscany. 
Count    Guido   Novello,    who    commancitd   the    troops    of 
Manfred  in  Florence,  was  at  last  obliged   to  evacuate  mat 
city  ;  and  the  Guelphb  having  chosen  Cnarlis  of  Anjou  as 
their  lord,  and  having  received  from  him  a  tioop   ot  800 
French  horse,  under  the   command   ol  Guy   de  Montfoit, 
once  more  expelled  (he   Gliibelines,  who   were    lorced  to 
take  refuge  at  Pisa  and  Sienna.     Florence  immediately 
declared  war  against  Un.se  two  republics;  and,  joined  by 
the  army  of  the  king    ol  Naples,  connnandea   by   himself, 
laid  siege  to   the  castle  of  Poggihonzi  near  Sienna,  which, 
after  holding   out  for  four   months,    was   at   length  com- 
pelled to  surrender.     Charles  then  marched  into  the  terri- 
tory of  Pisa,  and  made  himself  masterof  several  fortresses 
belonging  to  that  state.    In  the  mean  time,  the  Neapolitans 
and  Sicilians,  longing  for  deliverance  from  the  yoke  of  the 
French,   had    sent   a   deputation  into   Germany    to   solicit 
Conradin  to  reclaim  the  inheritance  ot  his  ancestors.    The 
ambassadors  of  Pisa  and  Sienna  seconded   these   solicita- 
tions;  and  Martino  della  Scalla  at  Verona,  and   Oberto 
Pellavicino   at  Pavia,  promising   to  assist   nim    with    their 
troops,  the  young    prince   entered   Italy,   accompanied  by 
Frederic  duke  of  Austria,  and  attenaed  as  far  as  Verona 
by  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  his  uncle,  and  the  count  of  Tyrol, 
his  step-father,  with  their  troops.     From  Verona  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Pavia,  and  at  the  head  of  3500  cavalry,  passed 
through  Lombardy  without  opposition.     Lucina    had  now 
revolted    from    Charles ;    Henry    of    Castile,    senator    of 
Rome,  had  declared  in  favour  of  Conradin  ;  and  the  pope, 
beginning  to  be  alarmed,  recalled  Charles  from  Tuscany 
to  defend  his  own  kingdom.     While  that  prince  laid  siege 
to  Luceria,  Conradin  repaired  to  Pisa,  and    having  there 
received  considerable  reinforcements,  attacked  and  defeat- 
ed William  de  Bclselve,  Charles's  lieutenant  in  Tuscany. 
From   thence  he   proceeded  to  Rome,  and,   regardless  of 
the  anathemas   of  Clement,  who    had   retired  to  Viterbo, 
converted    to  his   own   use   such   of  the   treasures  of  the 
church    as  he    could   get   possession   ot.     His   army    now 
amounted  to  5000  cavalry,  at  the   licad   of  which    he  en- 
tered Abruzzo,  and  encamped  in  the  plain  of  Tagliacozzo. 
He    was    there   attacked    by  the   army   of  Charles,  which 
only  consisted    of  3000  men,  800   of  whom   he   placed  in 
ambuscade    under    the   commanil  of  Aiard  de  St.  Valery. 
The   first    charge    of  Conradin    was   successful,    and   the 
French  were  put  to  flight;  but  the  Germans  having  found 
the  body  of  prince    Henry    of  Cosenza,   and   taking  it  for 
that  of  the  king  of  Naples,  imagined   that  their  victory 
was    complete,    and    leaving    their    ranks,    proceeded    to 
plunder.     In  this  state  of  disorder,  they  were  charged  by 
St.  Valery's  reserve  with  complete  success,  and  Conradin 


and  his  barons,  after  a  short  resistance,  obliged  to  betake 
themselves  to  flight.  Having  arrived  at  Astura,  45  miles 
from  the  field  ot  battle,  he  embarked  in  a  boat,  with  the 
mtcmion  of  landing  in  Sicily  ;  but  being  pursued  by  Fran- 
gipani,  lord  of  Astur?.,  was  by  him  taken  prisoner  and  de- 
livered up  to  Charles.  The  king,  determined  to  get  rid 
of  his  unlortunatc  competitor,  summoned  him  before  him 
as  a  traitor.  The  result  of  this  mock  trial  was,  (as  might 
be  expected,)  the  condemnation  of  Conradin  ;  and  the  last 
male  representative  of  the  house  of  Suabia  perished  on 
the  scaffold.  This  execution  took  place  in  the  presence 
of  CluM-les,  29th  October,  1268,  and  was  followed  by  that 
of  the  duke  o!  Austria,  ine  two  Lancias,  the  counts  Do- 
noratico  of  Pisa,  and  many  others  of  the  adherents  of 
Conradin.  The  iniiabiiants  of  Augusta  in' Sicily  were 
put  to  tnc  sword,  and  in  every  city  of  the  kingdom  the 
unfortunate  Ghibelincs  were  inhumanly  massacred. 

Two  months  after  the  execution  of  Conradin,  the  pope, 
Clement  IV.  died  ;  and  as  for  nearly  three  years  the  con- 
clave could  not  agree  in  electing  a  successor,  tl.e  states  of 
the  church  remained,  during  the  interval,  under  the  power 
ol  Charles.  That  ainbuious  prince  now  aimed  at  making 
himselt  masterof  all  Italy.  His  attempts  had  at  first  every 
prospect  ol  success.  The  power  of  the  Ghibeline  lords  in 
Lombardy  was  now  much  weakened  ;  and  at  a  general  diet 
of  the  Geuiph  cities  at  Cremona,  the  king  of  Naples  was 
declared  head  of  their  confederation,  and  was,  by  many  of 
them,  acknowledged  as  their  lord.  His  attention,  however, 
was  now  for  a  time  diverted  from  the  affairs  of  Italy  bv 
the  last  crusade  of  his  brother  St.  Louis. 

On  the  death  of  ilus  zealous  defender  of  the  faith  of  the 
plague  near  Tunis,  Charles  assumed  the  command  ;  but  no 
sooner  had  he  defeated  the  Bey  of  Tunis,  and  compelled 
him  to  acknowledge  himself  a  vassal  of  the  crown  of  Sicily^ 
than  he  returned  home  ;  and  his  example  was  followed  by 
the  other  crusaders,  except  Edward  of  England,  who  alone 
proceeded  to  the  Holy  L.md. 

The  cardinals  at  lengtii  elected  Tebaldo  Visconti,  then  in 
Palestine,  who,  on  his  return,  assumed  the  name  of  Gregory 
X.     His  first  attempt  was  to  reconcile  the  Guelph  and 
Ghibeline   states.     For   which   purpose  he   travelled   into 
Tuscany ;  and  at  Florence,  Pisa,  and  Sienna,  was  success- 
ful  in   recalling  the   Ghibeline  exiles.     But  the   king   of 
Naples,  who  considered  this  pacification  as  not  at  all  con- 
ducive to  his  interest,  contrived,  in  a  very  snort  time,  to 
force  them  again  to  emigrate.     The  pope,  fully  aware  of 
his  ambitious  designs,  attempted  to  give  a  head  to  the  em- 
pire, who  might  serve  as  a  check  to  him  ;  and  having  per- 
suaded the  other  competitors  to  withdraw  their  claims,  Ro- 
dolph  of  Hapsburg  was  elected  king  of  the  Romans.     He 
next  succeeded  in  reconciling  to  the  Western  church  the 
Grecian  emperor,  Michael  Paleologus  ;  and  still  retaining 
that  zeal  against  the  infidels,  which  had  carried  him  in  his 
youth  to  Palestine,  was  preparing  to  lead  another  army  of 
crusaders  to  that  country,  when  his  plans  were  interrupted 
by  death.     The  reigns  of  his  three  immediate  successors, 
Innocent  V.,  Adrian  V.,  and  John  XXI., together  only  lasted 
one  year  ;  but  Nicholas  III.  the  next  elected  pontiff,  exert- 
ed all  his  great  personal  talents,  and  the  interest  of  his  fa- 
mily, (the  Orsini  at  Rome,)  to  carry  into  effect  the  schemes 
of  Gregory  X.     Having  conciliated  llie  friendship  of  the 
German  monarch,  he  contrived  completely  to  shake  off  the 
yoke  of  Charles  of  Anjou  ;  and  had  afterwards  the  honour 
of  acting  as  mediator  between  these  two  princes.     The  lat- 
ter was  oblige*!  to  give  up  the  office  of  senator  of  Rome, 
and  head  of  the  Tuscan  League;  and  the  former  granted 
the  long  denied  charter,  which  entirely  separated  the  terri- 
tories of  the  See  of  Rome  from  the  domains  of  tl>e  empire. 
Having  appointed  his  brother,  Bertoldo  Orsino,  ccu!;t  c^ 
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Romafftia,  he  nominated  seven  new  cardinals  of  his  family 
and  conneciions,  and  thus  secured  a  majority  in  the  sacred 
college.  His  last  act  was  to  bring  about,  by  means  of  his 
leeate  cardinal  Latino,  a  peace  at  Bologna,  between  the 
Gierimci  and  Lambenazzi,  two  powerlul  lamilies,  whose 
dissensions  had  involved  their  fellow  citizens  in  war ;  and 
at  Florence,  between  the  (Juclphs  and  Ghibelines.  1  hese 
transactions  were  soon  followed  by  the  death  of  Nicholas, 
whose  reign  had  been  thus  useful  tp  the  church,  and  ad- 
vanlaceoiis  to  liis  own  family.  . 

An  important  revolution  had  in  the  mean  time  taken 
place  at  Milan.  The  archbishop,  Otho  Visconti,  with  the 
nobles,  after  a  long  warfare,  defeated  and  took  prisoner  Na- 
poleon dclla  Torre  ;  and  the  Milanese,  having  expelled  the 
remaining  branches  of  the  family,  conferred  the  sovereign- 
ty on  Visconli ;  who  thus  became  the  founder  of  a  dynasty 
of  princes,  whose  sway,  at  an  after  period,  extended  over 

all  Lombardy.  ,.     ,      .   r,  j 

On  the  death  of  the  late  pope,  the  cardinals,  inlluenced 
by  the  threats  and  violence  of  the  king  of  Naples,  elected 
as  his  successor  Martin  IV.  ;  who,  entirely  devoted  to  the 
interest  of  Charles,  deprived  the  Orsini  family  of  the  go- 
vernment of  Romagna,  filled  Italy  with  its  exiles,  and  the 
Neapolitan  treasury  from  the  confiscation  of  their  proper- 
ty. The  pontiiT  also,  to  second  Charles'  designs  against 
the  Grecian  emperor,  excommunicated  him  for  relapsing 
into  heresy,  and  dignified  with  the  title  of  a  crusade  the  ex- 
pedition against  Constantinople,  for  which  Charles  was 
making  preparations.  But  it  was  destined  that  a  check 
should  now  be  given  to  the  ambition  of  the  king  of  Naples, 
and  a  bloody  sacrifice  affixed  to  the  shades  of  Manfred  and 
Conradin.  John  de  Procida,  a  nobleman  of  Salerno,  the 
physician  and  friend  of  Frederic  II.  and  Manfred,  had,  on  the 
death  of  Conradin,  taken  refuge  at  the  court  of  Peter  and 
Constance  of  Arragon,  and  was  by  them  honourably  recom- 
pensed for  his  attachment  to  tlie  house  of  Suabia.  But  his 
ardent  spirit  could  not  enjoy  repose,  while  his  country  was 
enslaved  by  the  murderer  of  her  princes.  Having,  there- 
fore, excited  Constance  and  Peter  to  undertake  the  defence 
of  the  oppressed  Sicilians,  whom  he  visited,  and  whose  spirit 
he  kept  alive,  he  proceeded  to  Constantinople,  where  he 
obtained  pecuniary  assistance  from  the  emperor,  and  to 
Rome,  where  he  received  a  promise  of  aid  from  Nicholas 
III.  The  death  of  that  pope  seemed  at  first  to  impede  his 
designs;  but  his  successor  having  insulted  the  Arragonian 
ambassadors.  Peter  at  length  made  serious  preparations  for 
invading  Sicily,  concealing,  however,  his  intentions,  by  an 
expedition  to  the  coast  of  Africa.  Procida  in  the  meantime 
repaired  to  Sicily,  to  await  a  favourable  opportunity  for  in- 
surrection. 

This  very  soon  occurred.  The  brutal  insolence  of  a 
French  officer  to  a  female  roused  the  indignation  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Palermo,  and  a  general  massacre  of  the  French 
•was  the  consequence.  The  example  of  Palermo  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  other  cities  of  Sicily  ;  and  long  before  the  fleet 
of  the  king  of  Arragon  reached  its  shores,  the  French  had 
been  cither  exterminated,  or  fxpelled  from  the  island ; 
Peter  and  Constance  acknowledged  as  king  and  queen  of 
Sicily  ;  and  the  former  sent  to  Charles,  whose  fleet  now  be- 
siesjcd  Messina,  a  solemn  defiance  and  challenge.  In  the 
mean  time,  a  scarcity  of  provisions  obliged  the  latter  mo- 
narch to  reland  his  troops  in  Italy  ;  and  his  wliole  fleet  and 
transports  were  destroyed  by  Roger  dc  Loria,  the  Ariago- 
nian  admiral.  Cliarles  then  determined  to  accept  of  the  chal- 
lenge of  bis  rival ;  and  it  was  agreed,  that  the  next  year  a 
private  and  judicial  combat  should  take  place  at  Bourdeaux, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  king  of  Eiij<land,  between  100 
knighis  on  each  side,  which  was  to  decide  the  fate  not  only 
of  Naples  and  Sicily,  but  of  the  hereditary  dominions  of 


each  parly.  The  preparations  for  this  combat  left  tiic 
south  of  I  laly  for  a  short  time  in  a  state  of  tranquillity.  But 
the  pope  opposed  this  mode  of  decision,  and  in  the  mean 
time  passed  sentence  of  excommunication  against  Peter  ; 
and,  as  king  Edward  I.  of  England  refused  to  guarantee 
the  place  of  battle,  the  king  of  Arragon  did  not  appear  on 
tlic  day  appointed,  although  waited  for  by  his  antagonist. 
Martin  now  conferred  the  title  of  king  of  Arragon  on 
Charles  of  Valois,  second  son  of  Philip  the  Hardy,  king  of 
I'rance  ;  and  the  king  of  Naples  set  out  by  sea  from  Pro- 
vence, on  his  return  to  Italy.  Before  his  arrival,  however, 
his  son  Cliarles,  prince  of  Salerno,  had  been  provoked  to 
hazard  an  engagement  with  the  Arragonian  and  Sicilian 
fleet.  The  superior  skill  and  valour  of  Roger  de  Loria  de- 
cided the  day ;  and  the  prince  of  Salerno,  and  his  princi- 
pal oftlccrs,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Spanish  admiral. 
Charles  of  Anjou  seemed  at  first  unmoved  by  this  misfor- 
tune, and  continued  to  make  preparations  to  invade  Sicily  ; 
but  his  disguised  distress  and  anxiety  produced  a  fatal  ef- 
fect on  his  health,  and  occasioned  his  death  at  Foggia,  in 
the  69th  year  ol  his  age,  and  19th  of  his  reign.  His  death 
was  soon  followed  by  that  of  Martin  IV.  who  was  succeed- 
ed by  Honorious  IV.  a  man  of  talents,  but  aged  and  infirm. 
The  kings  of  France  and  Arragon  also  died  this  year,  both 
in  consequence  of  wounds  received  in  a  battle,  in  which  the 
former  was  defeated  by  the  latter.  Peter  was  succeeded 
in  Sicily  by  his  second  son  James  ;  and  as  Charles  of  Sa- 
lerno still  continued  a  prisonei,  the  kingdom  of  Naples  was 
administered  by  Robert  count  d'Artois,  his  cousin.  The 
division  of  the  Sicilian  kingdoms,  and  the  captivity  of  the 
king  of  Naples,  tended  considerably  to  alter  the  state  of 
Italy  ;  and  the  republic  of  Florence,  which  had  lately  adopt- 
ed the  democratical  form  of  government,  which  it  continu- 
ed to  retain,  was  now  generally  looked  up  to  as  the  head 
of  the  Guelph  confederation. 

The  object  of  chief  interest  in  the  north  of  Italy  had  for 
some  years  been  the  naval  war  between  the  states  of  Pisa 
and  Genoa  for  the  possession  of  Corsica,  in  which  the  fleets 
of  the  former  were  repeatedly  defeated.  The  Guelph 
cities,  taking  advantage  ol  this,  formed  a  league  against  Pisa. 
In  this  extremity,  the  Pisans  appointed  Count  Ogolino  de 
la  Gherardesca  their  general.  This  nobleman  was  success- 
ful in  his  negotiations  to  dissolve  the  league  ;  and,  having 
obtained  peace,  continued  to  retain  his  authoiity.  His  ty- 
ranny soon  became  odious  to  the  Pisans ;  and  at  length 
having,  in  a  fit  of  passion,  slain  the  nephew  of  Roger  Ubal- 
dini,  archbishop  of  Pisa,  that  prelate  headed  an  insurrec- 
tion against  him.  Ugolino  was  defeated  and  taken,  and, 
by  ordei  of  the  archbishop,  thrown  with  his  sons  into  a 
dungeon,  where  they  were  left  to  die  of  hunger. 

Soon  after  this  event,  Honorius  IV.  died,  and  Nicholas 
IV.  was  elected  his  successor.  This  pontiff  raised  the  Co- 
lonna  family  in  Rome  to  that  power  and  eminence,  which 
enabled  them  to  rival  the  Orsini.  He  also  obtained  the  de- 
liverance of  Charles  II.  king  of  Naples  ;  but  no  sooner  was 
that  prince  set  at  liberty,  than  he  released  him  from  the 
obligation  of  his  oath ;  and  the  king  and  pope  set  themselves 
to  attack  the  house  of  Arragon  both  in  Spain  and  Sicily. 
On  the  death  of  Nicholas,  the  papal  see  continued  for  two 
years  vacant;  and  was  at  length  filled  up  by  Peter  Morone, 
a  hermit,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Celestine  V.  and  en- 
tirely submissive  to  Charles  II.  took  up  his  residence  at 
Naples.  The  unfonunate  anchorite  soon  showed  his  inca- 
pacity for  reigning  ;  and  even  Charles  found  him  utterly 
useless  in  promoting  his  designs.  He  was  easily  persuad- 
ed to  resign,  and  Bonilace  VIII.  was  elected  ;  but  the  lat- 
ter, jeidouv  of  his  feeble  predecessor,  shut  him  up  in  a  tower 
in  Campania,  where  he  did  not  long  survive. 

James   of  Sicily    having    now    succeeded    his    brother 
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Alplionzo  of  Arragon,  Frederic,  the  youngest  of  the  family, 
was  left  to  govern  Sicily.  But  James  soon  after  entered 
into  a  treaty  with  Charles  of  Naples.  Having  married  his 
daughter  Blanche,  and  given  up  Sicily,  the  pope  bestowed 
on  him  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  although  these  belonged  to 
the  Pisans  and  Genoese.  But  the  Sicilians,  indignant  at 
this  treaty,  crowned  Frederic  as  their  King.  In  Tuscany, 
the  rivality  of  the  factions  of  the  Bianchi  and  Neri  at  Pis- 
toia  had  spread  to  Florence  and  Lucca.  In  Florence,  the 
Bianchi  were  headed  by  Vieri  Cerchi,  and  the  Neri  by 
Corso  Donati,  and  the  cities  presented  the  same  scene  of 
confusion  as  during  the  contest  of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibe- 
lines.  By  the  intervention  of  pope  Boniface,  the  chiefs  of 
both  parties  were  exiled  from  Florence;  but  the  Bianchi 
returning  immediately,  took  possession  of  the  city,  and  op- 
piessed  their  antagonists.  At  Lucca,  the  Neri  were  more 
powerful,  and  expelled  the  Bianchi,  among  whom  was 
Castruccio  Castracani,  who,  retiring  to  England,  entered  in- 
to the  army  of  that  country.  The  pope  now  invited  to  the 
assistance  of  the  king  of  Naples  against  Sicily,  Charles  of 
Valois,  on  whom  he  conferred  the  title  of  Count  of  Romag- 
na.  On  entering  Tuscany,  he  was  received  into  Florence 
on  condition  of  not  interfering  with  the  politics  of  the  state  ; 
but  no  sooner  was  he  admitted,  than  he  recalled  the  exiles  ; 
and  having  arrested  the  Bianchi,  plundered  their  houses, 
and  banished  their  chief  leaders.  Among  the  latter,  were 
the  poet  Dante,  and  the  father  of  Petrarch.  Valois  then 
left  Florence  to  carry  on  the  war  in  Sicily  ;  but  the  pru- 
dence and  valour  of  Frederic  overcame  all  the  attacks 
made  upon  him,  and  a  peace  was  at  length  concluded,  when 
his  title  was  acknowledged  by  the  pope,  and  his  marriage 
with  Eleonora,  daughter  of  Charles  II.  of  Naples,  united 
the  interests  of  the  rival  families. 

The  pride  and  violence  of  Boniface  had  now  raised 
against  him  powerful  enemies  in  the  Colonna  family,  whom 
he  had  excommunicated,  and  in  Philip  the  Fair,  king  of 
France,  whom  he  had  offended  by  interfering  with  the 
rights  of  the  Gallican  church.  At  length  William  de  Na- 
garet,  a  French  gentleman,  incensed  by  his  insolence,  liav- 
ing  collected  a  few  soldiers,  surprised  Boniface  in  Anagni, 
and  made  himself  master  of  his  person  and  treasure.  He 
•was  however  rescued  by  the  people  of  Anagni,  and  return- 
ing to  Rome,  put  himself  under  the  protection  of  the  Orsini. 
But  indignation  at  the  late  insult  offered  him,  had  aggravated 
the  violent  passions  of  the  pope.  He  soon  took  offence  at  his 
protectors,  and  was  preparing  to  leave  them,  when  he  was 
prevented  by  the  Orsiui,  and  confined  to  his  apartment. 
Boniface  was  now  raised  to  a  pitch  of  insanity  ;  he  refused 
all  sustenance,  and  the  following  morning  was  found  dead 
in  his  chamber,  having  repeatedly  dashed  his  head  against 
the  wall. 

Into  the  transactions  of  Lombardy  at  this  period,  it  is  im- 
possible for  us  to  enter  ai  large,  from  the  intricacy  of  its 
revolutions,  and  the  rapid  changes  in  the  governtnent  of  its 
cities:  it  was  at  present  engaged  in  ineffectual  struggles 
against  its  tyrants.  The  king  of  the  Romans,  Albert  of 
Austria,  fully  occupied  in  combating  his  German  rivals, 
could  take  no  interest  in  the  affairs  of  Italy,  and  the  king  of 
France  alone  possessed  any  influence.  Benedict  XI.  who 
succeeded  Boniface,  having  retired  from  Rome,  where  his 
power  was  thwarted  by  the  cardinals  of  the  Orsini  and  Co 
lonna  families,  took  up  his  residence  at  Perugia,  where  his 
first  act  was  to  excommunicate  those  concerned  in  the  out- 
rages offered  to  his  predecessor.  But  Philip,  who  sup- 
posed himself  included  in  this  sentence,  and  dreaded  more 
derided  opposition,  contrived  to  have  a  poison  administered 
to  Benedict,  which  occasioned  his  death  in  a  few  days. 

The  contest  in  the  conclave  lasted  nearly  a  year,  but  at 
lensjth  the  artifices  of  Philip  prevailed,  and  the  new  pope, 
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Clement  V.  look  up  his  residence  in  France,  and  shewed 
himself  completely  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  king. 
At  his  request  the  emperor  Andronicus  was  excommuni- 
cated, and  the  order  of  the  Knights  Templars,  whose  riches 
had  excited  the  cupidity  of  Philip,  were  cruelly  pro- 
scribed. 

The  parly  of  the  Neri,  now  triumphant  at  Florence,  had, 
after  a  long  siege,  made  themselves  masters  of  Pistoia,  and 
dispersed  an  army  led  by  Cardinal  Orsini  against  them.  In 
Lombardy,  Matthew  V^isconti  had  been  expelled  from  Mi- 
lan, and  most  of  the  other  cities  were  distracted  by  internal 
commotions  ;  and  the  death  of  Azzo  VIII.  had  involved  his 
states  in  a  war  between  his  natural  and  legitimate  children. 
Charles  II.  of  Naples  was  also  dead,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  second  son  Robert,  by  the  decision  of  the  pope,  who  set 
aside  the  right  of  Caribert,  king  of  Hungary,  the  son  of 
Robert's  elder  brother. 

On  the  assassination  of  Albert  of  Austria  by  his  nephew, 
Henry  count  of  Luxemburg  was  nominated  king  of  the 
Romans;  and  having  secured  for  his  son  John  the  kingdom 
of  Bohemia,  prepared  to  pass  into  Italy.  He  first  endea- 
voured to  conciliate  the  fiiendsliip  of  the  pope,  by  confirm- 
ing the  grants  of  his  predecessors  to  the  church.  ' 

Having  then  proceeded  to  Lausanne,  he  was  met  by  the 
deputies  of  most  of  the  Italian  states,  who  vied  with  each 
other  in  their  professions  of  attachment ;  and  the  Pisans, 
especially,  having  laid  at  his  feet  60,000  florins,  urged  him 
immediately  to  visit  Tuscany.  The  only  powers  who  did 
not  send  deputies  were,  the  king  of  Naples,  and  the  repub- 
lics of  Florence,  Lucca,  Sienna,  and  Bologna.  These  fear- 
ed, lest,  by  publicly  acknowledging  his  authority,  they 
should  afford  him  a  pretext  for  interfering  with  their  af- 
fairs, and  recalling  the  exiles.  Henry  then  arrived  at  Asti, 
where  he  was  joined  by  the  Lombard  lords  ;  and  from  thence 
to  Milan,  the  gates  of  which  were,  after  some  hesitation, 
opened  to  him  by  Guido  della  Torre.  At  Milan  he  receiv- 
ed the  iron  crown  of  Lombardy ;  and,  having  received  the 
oath  of  fidelity  from  the  states,  succeeded  in  most  of  them 
in  pacifying  the  factions.  But  a  sedition  was  soon  excited 
at  Milan,  by  a  demand  of  a  considerable  contribution,  which 
the  poverty  of  Henry  rendered  necessary  ;  and  although  it 
was  quelled  by  the  expulsion  of  Guido  della  Torre  and  his 
family,  yet  it  spread  to  the  other  towns;  and  Henry  was 
obliged  to  reduce  Lodi,  Como,  and  Cremona.  But  Brescia 
resisted  him,  and  only  capitulated  after  a  tedious  siege. 
Genoa  was  next  visited  by  Henry,  where  he  met  a  similar 
reception  ;  loyal  at  first ;  but  they,  too,  were  disgusted  by 
his  rapacious  exaction.  In  the  mean  time  the  king  of  Na- 
ples and  the  Florentines  prepared  for  war ;  and  it  was  only 
by  means  of  Count  Guido,  and  the  Ghibelines  of  Tuscany, 
that  Henry  escaped  the  Florentines,  while  on  his  way  to 
Pisa.  At  that  city  his  pecuniary  wants  were  supplied  ;  and, 
after  being  treated  with  the  greatest  respect  for  two  months, 
he  proceeded  to  Rome,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  exiles  of 
the  Ghibcline  and  Bianchi  factions.  The  troops  of  Naples 
had,  however,  taken  possession  of  the  Vatican ;  and  the 
ceremony  of  his  coronation  was  performed,  in  the  church  of 
the  Lateran,  by  three  cardinals  iipi)oinled  by  Clement  for 
this  purpose.  He  then  returned  to  Tuscany,  and  sat  dotvn 
before  Florence  ;  but,  although  that  slate  had  received  con- 
siderable reinforcements,  it  did  not  venture  to  attack  him. 
Having  thus  defied  Florence,  the  emperor  encamped  at 
Poggibonzi,  where  he  solemnly  pronounced  sentence 
against  the  king  of  Naples;  and  the  Florentines,  who  had 
now  entered  into  a  solemn  treaty  with  Robert,  and  acknow- 
ledged him  as  their  protectoi  and  lorJ,  were  included  in 
the  same  condemnation.  The  emperor  having  now  form- 
ed an  alliance  with  Frederic,  king  of  Sicily,  and  received 
an  additional  body  of  German  troops,  and  the  promise  of 
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aid  from  Hie  Pisan  and  Genoese  fleets,  proceeded  to  invade 
tlie  kingdom  of  Naples.  But  these  preparations  were  ren- 
dered minatory,  bv  the  sudden  death  of  Henry,  whde  on  his 
march  at  Bonconvento,  near  Sienna  ;  and  this  unexpected 
event  occasioned  the  immediate  dispersion  of  his  army. 
The  body  of  tlie  deceased  emperor  was  magnificently  en- 
tombed at  Pisa;  and  that  republic,  justly  aUun.ed  lor  its 
safctv,  took  into  pay  about  1000  German  soldiers,  under 
the  command  of  Ugu'ccione  dclla  Faggiuola,on  whom  they 
conferred  tlie  lordship  of  their  city. 

This  general  proceeded  to  attack  Lucca,  which  he  sur- 
pii>!cd,  and  gave  up  to  pillage.  He  next  laid  siege  to  the 
caMlc  of  Montccatini,  but  was  attacked  by  the  Florentines, 
under  the  command  of  Philip,  prince  of  Tarenio,  brother 
16  Robert  of  Naples.  But  the  Pisan  troops  were  victorious; 
and  after  a  severe  engagement,  in  which  Peter,  prince  of 
Naples,  and  Charles,  son  of  Philip  of  Tarento,  were  slain, 
the  Florentines  were  put  to  flight,  with  the  loss  of  2000 
killed,  and  1500  prisoners. 

But  the  ivranny  of  Uguccione,  after  this  victory,  soon  oc- 
casioned his  riownfal.  The  people  of  Lucca,  indignant  at 
the  arrest  of  their  brave  countryman  Castracani,  were  the 
first  to  revolt;  and  while  Uguccione  marched  with  his 
troops  against  that  ciiy.  its  example  was  followed  by  Pisa: 
and  thus  excluded  from  both  stales,  he  was  forced  to  take 
refuge  at  the  court  of  Cane  Grande  dclla  Scala,  at  Verona. 
His  retreat  was  followed  by  a  general  peace  in  Tuscany. 

In  Lombardy,  the  prince  of  Verona  had  made  himself 
master  of  Viccnzii,  th.en  under  the  government  of  Padua, 
the  only  remaining  free  state  of  Lombardy ;  and  obliged 
the  latter  state  to  accede  to  an  unfavourable  treaty.  But 
the  Paduans  having  infringed  the  treaty,  were  so  power- 
fully attacked,  that  feeling  the  want  of  a  leader,  they  were 
obliged  to  confer  ihe  sovereignty  on  James  of  Carrara,  in 
■whose  family  it  long  continued.  Not  long  after,  Cremona 
■was  taken  by  Galeazzo  Visconti,  and  added  to  the  territory 
of  Milan.  When  the  Lombards  lost  their  liberties,  they 
lost  with  them  their  former  enterprizing  spirit  oi  com- 
merce, which  was  transferred  to  the  still  flourishing  repub- 
lics of  Tuscany  ;  and,  although  encouragement  was  given 
to  poetry  and  the  arts,  at  the  courts  of  the  petty  sovereigns 
of  Lombardy,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  objects  of  it  were 
generally  natives  of  other  states. 

At  this  period,  the  succession  to  the  empire  was  con- 
tested by  luouis  of  Bavarij,  supported  by  John,  king  of  Bo- 
hemia, son  of  the  late  emperor  ;  and  Frederic  of  Austria. 

Pope  Clement  V.  having  died  at  Avignon,  was  succeed- 
ed by  John  XXH.  who  directed  l;is  chief  attention  to  raise 
again  the  Guelph  party  in  Lombardy,  and  humble  the 
rising  power  of  the  Visconti,  but  without  success;  for  Ga- 
leazzo,  son  of  Matthew  Visconti,  retained  the  power  of  his 
father,  and  was  assisted  by  Louis  of  Bavaria,  who  had  de- 
feated his  rival.  The  pope,  indignant  at  this  protection 
given  by  Louis,  notwithstanding  his  protestations,  proceed- 
ed to  depose  and  excommunicate  him.  Louis  had,  how- 
ever, now  acquired  an  adhertnt,  whose  victories  made 
more  impression  than  the  papal  anathemas.  This  was 
Castruccis  Castracani  of  Lucca,  who  had  made  himself  mas- 
ter of  Pistoia  ;  and,  assisted  by  Visconti,  had  completely 
defeated  the  I'lorentine  army,  and  taken  their  general  Rai- 
mond  de  Caidone  prisoner,  whom  he  conducted  in  triumph 
to  Lucca,  after  insulting  the  Florentines  by  encamping  un- 
der the  walls  of  the  city,  and  actually  celebrating  games 
there.  The  Florentines  now  had  recourse  to  the  king  of 
Naples,  on  whose  son,  Charles,  duke  of  Calabria,  they  con- 
ferred, for  ten  years,  the  military  government.  In  the  mean 
time,  Louis  arrived  at  Trent,  where,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Ghibeline  deputies,  he  openly  accused  the  pope  of  heresy. 
At  Milan  he  received  the  iron  crown;  but  jealous  of  Vis- 


conti, who  had  so  eminently  served  him,  he  expelled  him 
from  the  city,  and  imprisoned  his  adherents.  He  next 
forced  Pisa  to  open  her  gales  to  him  ;  and,  accompanied  by 
Casiruccio,  whom  he  created  duke  of  Lucca  and  Pistoia, 
proceeded  to  Rome,  where  he  was  invested  witli  the  im- 
perial crown,  without  the  authority  of  the  pope.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  duke  of  Calabria  having  taken  Pistoia,  Cas- 
truccio  returned  to  Tuscany,  and  was  successful  in  reco- 
vering it ;  but  died,  in  consequence  of  the  fatigue  he  un- 
derwent, aged  47.  Gateazzo  Visconti,  who  served  in 
his  army,  fell  also  a  victim  to  fatigue  ;  and  their  deaths 
were  soon  followed  by  that  of  the  duke  of  Calabria;  and 
the  republic  of  Florence  was  released  at  once  from  the 
dread  of  a  powerful  antagonist,  and  a  foreign  lord. 

The  conduct  of  the  emperor  now  rendered  him  hated 
and  despised  in  Italy.  Having  deprived  the  children  of 
Castruccio  ol  Lucca,  he  actually  set  it  up  to  sale,  and  dis- 
posed of  it  to  a  Genoese  nobleman;  anti  his  conduct  to  his 
other  allies  was  no  less  dij-iaceful.  Milan  was  regained 
by  Azzo  Visconti,  «  no  rcliised  admittance  to  Louis;  and 
that  prince,  still  farther  weakened  by  the  death  of  Cane 
dclla  Scala  of  Verona,  retired  to  Bavaria,  to  defend  himself 
against  the  attacks  of  the  Austiian  family.  On  ilie  retreat 
of  Louis,  John,  kingol  Bohemia,  son  of  tne  emperor  Henry 
Vll.  entered  Lombaidy,  and  in  one  yeai  made  himself 
lord  of  many  ot  the  principal  cities.  His  success  was  but 
transient  ;  the  king  of  Naples,  and  the  republic  of  Florence, 
fust  attacked  him,  and  wcie  even  joined  by  their  ancient 
antagonists,  the  Ghibeline  princes  of  Lombardy,  and  the 
emperor;  and  the  king  of  Bohemia,  unable  to  withstand  such 
a  confederacy,  retired  to  Paris,  having  first  sold  the  sove- 
reignty ot  the  slates  which  had  submitted  lo  him. 

During  the  pontificate  of  Benedict  XII.  the  successor 
of  John  XXII.  the  rising  power  of  Florence  is  the  chief  ob- 
ject wormy  attention.  Having  obtained,  in  addition  to  their 
lormer  allies,  the  assistance  of  the  republic  of  Venice,  they 
succeeded  in  humbling  Mastino  della  Scala  of  Verona, 
who  had  made  himself  master  of  Lucca  ;  and  soon  after 
purchased  from  him  that  city,  of  which,  however,  the  Pi- 
sans  contrived  to  gain  possession,  and  defeated  the  Floren- 
tines. Walter  de  Brienne,  titular  duke  of  Athens,  the  ge- 
neral of  ilie  troops  ol  Florence,  had,  by  his  intrigues,  per- 
suaded the  people  to  appoint  liim  lord  of  the  city  ;  and, 
desirous  to  make  himself  completely  sovereign,  betrayed 
the  interests  of  the  stale,  by  making  peace  with  the  Pisans, 
and  giving  up  all  claims  on  Lucca.  His  power,  however, 
was  not  ol  long  continuance  ;  the  citizens  rose  in  a  body, 
and,  having  put  to  death  the  ministers  who  had  been  the 
tools  of  his  tyranny,  forced  him  to  take  refuge  in  his  palace, 
from  which  he  fled  privately  on  the  26th  of  July,  1343:  a 
day,  whose  anniversary  continued  to  be  held  sacred  at  Flo- 
rence. 

The  expulsion  of  the  duke  of  Athens  was  followed  by 
an  attempt  of  the  nobles  to  obtain  a  share  in  the  govern- 
ment, but  without  success.  In  the  mean  time,  the  rest  of 
Tuscany  was  annoyed  by  a  body  of  2000  disbanded  mer- 
cenaries, which  had  been  in  the  service  of  Pisa,  who,  head- 
ed by  a  German,  styling  himself  duke  Guarniari,  laid  waste 
and  plundered  the  whole  country.  The  smaller  states  were 
glad  to  get  rid  of  this  "  great  company,"  as  it  was  called, 
by  the  payment  of  a  conlibution  ;  and  at  last,  having  pil- 
laged the  most  fertile  parts  of  Romagna  and  Lombardy, 
they  retired  to  Germany  loaded  with  booty.  The  impunity 
with  which  these  banditti  escaped  held  out  encouragement 
to  similar  adventurers,  whom  we  shall  afterwards  find  act- 
ing a  considerable  part  in  the  affairs  of  Italy. 

The  kingdom  of  Naples  was  now  destined  again  to  be 
the  scene  of  war.  On  the  death  of  king  Robert,  who  had 
arrived  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty,  he  was  succeeded  by 
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liis  gi-and-daugliter  Jane,  or  Joan,  who  was  manied  to  hei- 
cousin  Andrew,  second  son  of  Caribert  king  of  Hungary. 
But  the  criminal  passion  of  the  queen  for  his  cousin  Louis, 
,  prince  of  Tarento,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  jealousy,  violent 
temper,  and  ambition  of  Andrew,  on  the  other,  rendered 
this  union  unhappy.  At  length  the  party  attached  to  Jane 
determined  to  dispatch  the  king;  and,  with  the  knowledge 
and  participation  of  the  queen,  soon  carried  their  designs 
into  execution  in  a  very  barbarous  manner.  This  atro- 
cious act,  which  could  not  be  concealed,  excited  general 
indignation  in  the  kingdom  ;  and  the  pope,  Clement  VI. 
immediately  insisted  on  the  punishment  of  the  principal 
conspirators  ;  and  Louis,  king  of  Hungary,  brother  to  tlie 
deceased,  openly  accusing  Jane  as  an  accomplice,  and  as- 
serting his  own  rights  to  the  kingdom,  prepared  tq  main- 
tain them  by  a  powerful  army.  At  this  period,  the  empe- 
ror, Louis  of  Bavaria,  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  Charles 
IV.  son  of  John,  king  of  Bohemia,  who  had  been  slain  at 
the  battle  of  Ci6cy  :  a  prince  whom  the  pope  had  set  up 
in  opposition  to  Louis  some  time  before  his  death.  This 
year  was  also  distinguished  by  the  short-lived  revolution  at 
Rome,  under  Colas  de  Rienzo  ;  and  by  a  general  famine 
throughout  Europe,  which  was  followed  by  pestilence, 
which,  first  appearing  in  Turkey,  spread  in  the  course  of 
the  three  following  years  through  every  country  of  the  con- 
tinent, from  whence  it  passed  to  Britain,  and  even  to  Ice- 
land. In  Italy  ito  ravages  were  tremendous.  In  the  city 
and  territory  of  Florence  alone,  Boccacc  estimates  the 
number  of  deaths  at  100,000;  and  at  Pisa,  out  of  every  ten 
persons,  seven  fell  victims  to  the  contagion.  This  dread- 
ful scourge  occasioned  a  temporary  cessation  of  war  in  the 
north  of  Italy.  In  the  south,  it  compelled  the  king  of  Hun- 
gary to  evacuate  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  from  which  queen 
Jane  and  her  second  husband,  Louis  of  Tarento,  had  fled 
to  Provence.  His  retreat  enabled  them  to  return;  and,  on 
his  second  invasion,  Jane,  having  obtained  from  him  a  truce, 
agreed  to  have  her  conduct  investigated  by  the  pope.  -The 
decision  of  the  court  of  Avignon  was  in  her  favour :  The 
pope  acknowledged  Louis  of  ^Tarento  king  of  Naples,  but 
ordained  300,000  florins  to  be  paid  to  the  king  of  Hungary, 
to  defray  the  expences  of  the  war.  But  that  monarch  de- 
clared, that  he  did  not  make  war  for  money,  but  to  avenge 
the  death  of  his  brother;  and  suffered  the  queen  to  be  re- 
instated, without  demanding  the  subsidy. 

The  picture  which  Italy  presents,  for  a  series  of  years 
after  this  period,  is  truly  deplorable.  In  Lombardy,  all  the 
smaller  states  were  falling,  one  by  one,  a  prey  to  the  tyran- 
ry  of  the  Visconti.  That  family  was  now  represented  by 
Barnabas  and  Galeazzo,  who,  having  poisoned  their  elder 
brother  Matthew,  divided  between  them  their  dominions ; 
and  exercised  throughout  Lombardy,  on  their  subjects  and 
their  enemies,  cruelties  equal  to,  if  not  surpassing,  those  of 
Eccelino  Romano.  In  Tuscany,  the  rivalship  of  Florence 
and  Pisa,  of  Sienna  and  Perugia,  kept  alive  constant  war- 
fare ;  and  the  bands  of  adventurers  employed  in  their  wars 
spent  the  short  intervals  of  tranquillity  in  oppressing  the 
smaller  states,  and  plundering  the  peasantry.  Naples  was 
overrun  by  bands  of  the  same  description,  whose  depreda- 
tions the  feeble  and  dissolute  government  of  that  kingdom 
was  unable  to  repress.  In  Romagna,  the  troops  of  Inno- 
cent VI.  had  succeeded  in  executing  the  designs  of  his  pre- 
decessors, and  subjected  to  his  immediate  sway  all  the  tree 
cities  and  independent  nobles.  Bologna  was  the  lust  that 
surrendered,  being  also  attacked  by  the  army  of  Barnabas 
Visconti.  That  lord  immediately  declared  war  against  the 
pope,  but  was  at  first  repulsed  by  the  troops  of  the  king  ol 
Hungary,  liis  ally.  Bsrnabas,  however,  having  joined  the 
Pisans,  engaged  in  his  service  a  band  of  Ei;glish  adventur- 
ers, commanded  by  John  HawkwoDd,and  proceeded  against 


Florence,  His  new  auxiliaries  had  introduced  with  them 
what  was  more  fatal  than  the  arms  of  Visconti,  the  plague, 
which  again  commenced  its  ravages  in  Florence,  und  oblig- 
ed its  citizens  to  remaiii  spectators  of  the  devastations  occa- 
sioned by  the  combined  armies,  with  whom  their  generil 
Malatesti  had  a  treasonable  connection.  At  length,  the 
Visconti,  having  concluded  a  separate  treaty  with  the  pope, 
the  example  was  followed  by  Pisa  and  Florence,  and  a  few 
years  of  tranquillity  were  given  to  Tuscany. 

On  the  death  of  pope  Innocent,  Urban  V.  had  returned 
to  Rome,  aware  that  his  presence  was  necessaiy  in  Italy  to 
check  the  power  of  the  V'isconli ;  who,  being  now  allied  by 
marriage  to  the  kings  of  France  and  England,  set  no  bounds 
to  their  ambition.  For  this  purpose,  at  his  desire,  the  em- 
peror Charles  IV.  entered  Italy  with  a  powerful  army  ;  but 
the  Visconti,  aware  of  his  avarice,  procured  a  peace  by  the 
advance  of  a  sum  of  money.  His  other  transactions  in  Italy 
were  of  a  similar  nature  :  for  money  he  granted  a  peace  to 
the  Pisans  and  Florentines  ;  and,  for  a  similar  reason,  liber- 
ty to  the  city  of  Lucca.  Having  attempted  to  interfere  in 
the  affairs  of  Sienna,  his  troops  were  defeated,  and  he  him- 
self obliged  to  secure  his  safely  by  flight.  His  return  to 
Germany  was  soon  followed  by  that  of  the  pope  to  Avignon, 
alter  venting  his  wrath  by  excommunicating  Barnabas 
Visconti ;  a  sentence  which  that  tyrant  so  much  disregard- 
ed, that  he  forced  the  legates  actually  to  swallow  the  bulls 
which  they  had  presented  to  him. 

On  the  death  of  Urban, Gregory  XI.  recommended  war; 
but  the  Florentines,  distrusting  him,  concluded  an  alliance 
with  Visconti.  The  states  of  the  church  again  rebelled, 
and  Gregory  was  obliged  to  visit  Italy,  having  first  con- 
demned the  Florentines.  But  these  republicans,  despising 
the  interdict,  continued  the  war,  having  engaged  in  their 
service  Hawkwood  and  the  English  condottieri.  At  length, 
Bologna  having  detached  itself  from  the  league,  and  made 
a  separate  treaty  with  the  pope,  a  congress  met  at  Sarzana 
to  negotiate  a  general  peace.  It  was,  however,  suddenly 
dissolved  by  the  death  of  Gregory — an  event  which  produc- 
ed important  changes  in  the  state  of  Italy. 

As  there  was  a  majority  of  Limousin  cardinals  in  the 
conclave,  the  election  fell  on  the  archbishop  of  Bari,  who 
took  the  name  of  Urban  VI.  a  person  entirely  devoted  to 
their  views.  But  his  election  was  opposed  by  the  other 
cardinals;  and,  as  his  character  soon  shewed  itself  in  his 
imprudent  and  violent  conduct,  his  enemies  in  the  college 
having  assembled,  declared  the  election  illegal,  and  nomi- 
nated Robert  of  Geneva,  who  took  the  name  of  Clement 
VII.  To  him,  Spain,  France,  and  Naples  adhered;  while 
Urban  was  acknowledged  in  Italy,  Germany,  England, 
Hungary,  and  Portugal.  This  schism  almost  completely 
destroyed  the  papal  authority ;  for  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  jjontiff  could,  fiom  their  individual  character,  com- 
mand the  respect  of  the  Christian  world. 

The  schism  in  the  church  was  followed  by  general  revo- 
lutions in  Italy.  At  Florence,  the  f.iroily  of  the  Albizzi 
having  endeavoured  to  expel  their  political  rivals  from  the 
city  by  force  of  arms,  were  successfully  opposed  by  Salves- 
tro  di  Medici  and  Benedetto  Alberti ;  but  during  these 
commotions,  the  Ciompi,  or  lowest  class  of  artizans,  havingf 
taken  arms,  defeated  the  magistrates  and  officers  of  justice, 
effected  a  temporary  change  in  the  government ;  but  this 
new  administration  was  (as  might  be  supposed)  of  no  long 
duration;  and,  after  a  few  weeks,  the  Alberti  and  Medici 
families  acquired  the  ascendancy. 

The  same  year,  Galeazzo  V'isconti  died  at  Milan,  and 
was  succeeded  by  John  Galeazzo,  his  son.  The  death  of 
the  emperor  Charles  IV.  soon  followed,  and  Wrenceslaus, 
his  son,  was  elected  king  of  the  Romans.  The  antipope 
Clement,  hitherto  protected  by  queen  Jane,  was  forced,  by 
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the  machinalioiis  of  Urban,  to  take  refuge  at  Avignon. 
The  pope  also  raised  up  a  rival  against  the  queen,  in  the 
person  of  Charles  Durazzo,  her  nephew,  the  legitimate  heir 
of  the  crown  ;  although  Jane  had  adopted,  as  her  son  and 
successor,  Louis  of  Aiijou,  brother  of  king  Charles  V.  of 
France. 

The  army  of  Charles,  consisting  chieHy  of  adventurers, 
and  a  few  Hungarians,  passing  through  Tuscany,  made  a 
conquest  of  Arezzo.  At  Rome,  Charles  received  the  in- 
vestiture of  the  kingdom,  and  took  the  title  ol  Charles  III. 
and  then  made  himself  master  of  Naples,  without  opposi- 
tion. The  queen  having  surrendered  hcrselt,  was  smoth- 
ered to  death  by  his  orders. 

Louis  nf  .\njou  immediately  asserted  his  rights,  and  in- 
vaded Naples  with  a  powerful  army  ;  but  his  death  at  Bari 
dispersed  his  troops,  and  left  Charles,  for  a  time,  without 
a  competitor.  lie,  however,  only  survived  one  year,  being 
murdered  in  Hungary,  (whither  he  was  called  by  the  barons 
of  that  country,)  by  order  of  the  widow  and  daughter  ol 
king  Louis.  His  son  Ladislaus,  only  ten  years  old,  was  left 
under  the  care  of  his  mother  Margaret  ;  but  a  powerful 
party  in  the  kingdom  proclaimed  Louis  H.  of  Anjou,  also 
a  minor  ;  and  Naples,  torn  by  the  contests  of  the  rival  fac- 
tions, remained  in  a  state  of  anarchy. 

In  the  mean  time,  John  Galeazzo  Visconti  having  poi- 
soned his  uncle  Barnabas,  and  being  now  sole  master  of 
Milan  and  its  conquests,  aimed  at  the  dominion  of  all  Lom- 
bardy.  The  Venetians  had  incited  Antonio  della  Scala  of 
Verona  to  make  war  against  Francisco  Carrara  of  Padua, 
who  had  formerly  assisted  the  king  of  Hungary  against 
ihem ;  but  Visconti,  having  allied  himself  with  the  latter 
prince,  made  himself  master  of  Vicenza  and  Verona,  and 
obliged  della  Scala  to  take  refuge  at  Venice.  In  order  to 
evade  his  promise  of  giving  up  Vicenza  to  Carrara,  he  next 
agreed  with  the  Venetians  to  divide  the  Paduan  territories, 
and  made  war  on  his  former  ally.  On  this  formidable 
league  being  formed  against  him,  the  elder  Carrara  abdicat- 
ed in  favour  of  his  son  Francisco  Novello,  and  retired  to 
Treviso. 

That  prince,  however,  unable  to  defend  himself,  was, 
with  his  father,  obliged  to  surrender  ;  but  the  treacherous 
Visconti  immediately  threw  them  into  prison.  Having  thus 
overcome  his  two  principal  rivals,  he  might  now  be  con- 
sidered as  master  of  Lonibardy,  as  the  the  families  of  Sa- 
voy, Monferrat,  Gouzaga,  and  Esle,  were  his  allies,  or 
rather  dependants.  The  character  of  this  new  disturber  of 
Italy  differed  greatly  from  former  conquerors.  Incapable 
of  heading  an  army,  and  of  a  timid  and  suspicious  nature, 
his  plans  as  a  statesman  were  bold  and  enterprising  ;  trust- 
ing toothers  the  execution  of  his  designs,  his  measures  were 
taken  with  promptitude  and  decision;  while  no  feelings  of 
justice  or  humanity,  of  shame  or  remorse,  ever  impeded 
his  unprincipled  ambition. 

His  views  were  now  directed  to  Tuscany,  where  he  at- 
tempted (though  without  success)  to  make  himself  master 
of  Pisa.  He  next  endeavoured  to  excite  the  jtalousy  of  the 
other  states  against  the  Florentines,  whom  he  justly  regard- 
ed as  his  most  formidable  opponents  ;  but  they,  aware  of 
his  designs,  prepared,  in  conjunction  with  the  Bolognese, 
to  defend  themselves  against  his  attacks.  In  the  mean 
time,  Francisco  Novello  Carrara,  having  discovered  that 
Visconti  intended  to  put  him  to  death,  escaped  with  his 
family  from  his  place  of  confinement,  and,  after  a  :;cries  of 
interesting  adventures,  at  length  succeeded  in  reaching 
Florence,  where  he  left  his  wife  and  children.  He  then 
proceeded  to  Bologna,  and,  receiving  from  that  republic 
promises  of  support,  repaired  to  Bavaria,  and  persuaded 
the  duke  to  lead  his  army  into  Italy  in  behalf  of  the  Floren- 


tines. While  he  was  thus  employed,  the  army  of  Viscon- 
ti, and  his  allies,  amounting  to  15,000  horse,  and  6000  infan- 
try, proceeded  into  Tuscany.  The  united  army  of  Florence 
and  Bologna  was  far  inferior  in  number;  but  its  comman- 
der, Hawkwood,  was  greatly  superior  to  the  Milanese 
generals.  But,  before  any  action  could  take  place,  Carra- 
ra, at  the  head  of  a  few  hundred  men,  had,  without  waiting 
for  the  Bavarians,  passed  through  the  Venetian  into  the 
Paduan  territory.  His  former  subjects  received  him  with 
enthusiasm  ;  and  having,  during  the  night,  entered  the  city 
by  the  bed  of  the  Brenta,  he  easily  overpowered  John  Ga- 
leazzo's  soldiers,  and  once  more  became  lord  of  Padua 
But  the  Florentines  were  not  so  fortunate  in  all  their  allies. 
The  duke  of  Bavaria,  who  soon  after  reached  Padua,  being 
prevailed  on,  by  the  intrigues  of  Visconti,  to  desert  the 
league,  John,  count  of  Armagnac,  who  also  brought  his 
troops  to  their  assistance,  was  defeated  by  James  del 
Verme,  near  Alexandria,  and  died  soon  after  of  his  wounds. 
His  defeat  exposed  Hawkwood  and  the  Florentine  army, 
who  had  advanced  towards  Milan,  to  the  most  imminent 
danger,  the  Milanese  general  having  cut  the  dikes  of  the 
Adige,  and  inundated  the  valley  of  Verona,  where  they 
were  encamped  ;  but  Hawkwood,  leaving  his  camp,  to  de- 
ceive the  enemy,  marched  during  the  night  through  the 
inundated  plain, and, after  much  fatigue  and  danger,at  length 
arrived  in  Tuscany.  A  short  peace  followed,  but  was  soon  tlis- 
turbed  by  the  machinations  of  Visconti;  and  the  next  ten 
years  contain  nothing  but  events  of  the  same  nature.  The 
emperor  VVrenceslaus  having  in  vain  attempted  to  obtain  mo- 
ney, by  offering  his  assistance  against  Visconti,  at  length 
concluded  an  alliance  with  him,  and  erected  his  dominions 
into  a  regular  fief  of  the  empire,  with  the  title  of  duke  of  Mi- 
lan. Successive  intrigues  made  him  master  of  Pisa,  Sienna, 
and  Perugia  ;  and  Florence,  deserted  by  her  allies,  alone^j-e- 
mained  unsubdued.  In  the  mean  time,  the  princes  of  the 
empire  deposed  the  emperor  Wrenceslaus  for  incapacity, 
and  elected  Rupert,  elector-palatine,  on  the  express  condi- 
tion of  his  revoking  the  grant  of  the  dukedom  of  Milan. 
This  prince  was  not,  however,  acknowledged  by  Boniface 
IX.  who  was  unwilling  to  incur  the  displeasure  of  Viscon- 
ti. Having,  notwithstanding,  contracted  an  alliance  with 
the  Florentines,  he  entered  Lombardy  with  an  army;  but, 
being  met  near  Brescia  by  the  forces  of  the  duke  of  Milan, 
the  Italian  cavalry  soon  evinced  their  superiority,  and  Ru- 
pert was  forced  to  retreat.  Leopold  of  Austria,  and  the 
archbishop  of  Cologne,  having  left  him,  and  returned  home, 
he  was  obliged  to  remain  in  a  state  of  inactivity,  and  soon 
after  to  evacuate  Italy. 

Visconti  now  turned  his  arms  against  John  Bentivoglio, 
lord  of  Bologna,  and,  being  successful  in  gaining  the  city, 
put  him  to  death.  Florence  was  now  left  without  an  ally^ 
all  the  cities  which  formerly  served  as  outlets  for  its  com- 
merce were  in  the  hands  of  its  enemy,  and  its  citizens 
were  reduced  to  the  greatest  distress,  when  Providence 
interfered  in  their  behalf:  the  plague  again  broke  out  in 
Lombardy,  and  the  tyrant  of  Milan  was  cut  off  in  the 
midst  of  his  successful  career. 

By  his  will,  his  states  were  divided  among  his  sons, 
under  the  care  of  their  mother  Catharine,  daughter  of 
Barnaljas  Visconti.  But  one  year  had  scarcely  elapsed, 
before  many  of  his  conquests  had  returned  to  their  former 
owners.  Bologna  again  obeyed  Boniface  IX  :  Sienna  as- 
serted her  liberty  ;  and  the  duchess  Catharine,  seized  by 
the  Milanese,  died  in  prison,  by  poison.  Carrara  took 
V'erona  and  Vicenza;  but  the  Venetians,  retaining  their 
ancient  hatred  against  the  family,  soon  deprived  him  of 
his  conquest,  and  excited  a  conspiracy  at  Padua  against 
him.     He  was  at  length  forced  to  throw  himself  on  theii 
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mercy ;  but  the  supreme  council  were  inflexible,  and  this 
gallant  and  unfoi-tunate  prince  perished,  with  all  his  family, 
in  the  dungeons  of  Venice. 

The  same  year  is  distinguished  by  the  capture  of  Pisa 
by  the  Florentines,  and  the  final  destruction  of  the  indepen- 
dence of  that  state.  This  was  the  first  departure  of  that 
republic  from  its  former  liberal  policy;  and  the  era  of  tlie 
decay  of  its  civil  liberties,  may  be  dated  from  its  first  war 
of  con<|uest.  The  papal  chair  was  now  filled  by  Gregory 
XII  and  Benedict  XIII.  was  the  antipope  at  Avignon  ;  but 
the  clergy,  weary  of  the  schism,  endeavoured  to  prevail  on 
them  to  refer  tlieir  claims  to  a  general  council.  The  popes 
at  first  consented,  but  afterwards  refused  to  appear  ;  but 
their  cardinals,  vviiii  deputies  of  the  clergy,  and  ambassa- 
dors from  the  different  states,  assembled  at  Pisa.  The 
first  result  of  their  deliberations,  was  to  condemn  both  the 
popes  as  guilty  of  heresy  and  schism,  and  to  declare  the 
pontificate  vacant.  The  archbishop  of  Milan  was  elected 
by  the  name  of  Alexander  V.  under  the  promise  of  soon 
calling  another  council,  for  the  reformation  of  the  clergy. 

The  states  of  the  church  were,  however,  in  the  hands  of 
Ladislaus,  king  of  Naples,  who,  under  pretence  of  em- 
bracing the  party  ol  Gregory  XII.  retained  them  in  his 
name.  But  the  Florentines  and  Siennese  determined  to 
assert  the  rights  of  the  church;  and,  bribing  into  their  ser- 
vice Braccio  Montone,  a  celebrated  leader  of  condottieri, 
and  many  other  of  his  associates  then  in  the  pay  of  Ladis- 
laus, prepared  to  combat  the  king  of  Naples  with  his  own 
troops.  That  prince  first  commenced  the  war  by  the  in- 
vasion of  Tuscany,  but  his  projects  were  thwarted  by  the 
military  skill  of  Montone  ;  while  the  Florentines,  assisted 
by  Louis  II.  of  Anjou,  who  had  received  the  investiture  of 
Naples,  carried  the  war  into  the  states  of  the  church,  and 
made  themselves  masters  of  Rome.  But  Alexander  V. 
did  not  live  to  enter  that  city,  having  died  at  Bologna.  His 
death  was  generally  ascribed  to  the  effects  of  poison,  admi- 
nistered to  him  by  Cardinal  Cossa,  who  was  elected  his  suc- 
cessor, under  the  name  of  John  XXIII.  Louis  of  Anjou, 
after  two  unsuccessful  campaigns,  at  length  defeated  La- 
dislaus at  Rocca-secca;  but,  unable  to  improve  his  victory, 
was  again  forced  to  return  to  France,  and  interfere  no  more 
with  the  affairs  of  Italy.  The  pope  was  forced  to  leave 
Rome,  and  take  refuge  at  Florence;  and  that  state,  me- 
naced by  the  Neapolitan  troops,  commanded  by  Sforza, 
were  on  the  point  of  concluding  a  treaty  with  him,  when 
Ladislaus  was  attacked  by  a  disease,  said  to  have  been  oc- 
casioned by  his  excesses,  which  soon  terminated  in  his 
death. 

In  Lombardy,  John  Maria  Visconti,  duke  of  Milan,  and 
f  acino  Cane,  his  principal  general,  were  murdered  by  Hec- 
tor, a  natural  son  of  Barnabas  Visconti ;  but  Philip  Maria, 
the  second  son  of  John  Galeazzo,  having  married  the  wi- 
dow of  Cane,  (aged  40,  while  he  was  only  20,)  was  followed 
by  the  soldieiy,  and  soon  regained  the  city  ol  Milan. 

The  death  of  the  emperor  Rupert  was  followed  by  the 
election  of  Sigismund,  king  of  Hungary,  who,  anxious  to 
put  an  end  to  the  schism  in  the  church,  prevailed  on  John 
XXIII.  to  call  another  general  coinicil  at  Constance.  On 
the  proceedings  of  this  celebrated  assembly,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  dwell  here.  After  long  deliberations,  John  XXIII. 
and  his  two  rivals,  Gregory  IX.  and  Benedict  XIII.  were 
deposed  :  the  abuses  in  the  chuich,  and  the  vices  of  the 
clergy,  were  exposed  without  any  steps  being  taken  for 
their  reformation  ;  while  their  zeal  against  reformers  was 
shewn  by  the  cruel  execution  of  John  Huss,  and  his  disci- 
ple Jerome  of  Prague,  although  the  former  had  received  a 
guarantee  of  safety  from  the  emperor.  At  length  a  new 
head  was  given  to  the  church,  in  the  person  of  Martin  V. 
of  the  Colonna  family,  and  his  first  act  was  to  dissolve  the 


council,  and  reserve  to  himscH  the  farther  reformation  of 
the  clergy. 

At  Naples,  Jane  II.  the  sister  and  successor  of  Ladis- 
laus, had  married  James  of  Bourbon,  Count  de  la  Marche  ; 
but  that  prince,  irritated  by  the  irregularities  of  his  wife', 
treated  her  so  ill,  that  the  people  of  Naples  revolted  against 
him  ;  and,  the  pope  having  declared  in  favour  of  the  queen, 
he  returned  to  France,  where  he  soon  after  died  in  a  con- 
vent. But  Louis  III.  of  Anjou,  having  asserted  his  claims 
to  Naples,  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  concurrence  of  Mar- 
tin, and  the  assistance  of  Sforza.  On  the  other  hand,  Jane 
had  recourse  to  the  alliance  of  Alphonzo  of  Arragon,  to 
whose  family  the  crown  of  Sicily  had  again  returned,  whom 
she  adopted  as  her  heir.  She  also  engaged  in  her  service, 
Braccio  Montone,  who  had  now  established  himself  in  the 
principality  of  Perugia,  his  native  city.  This  war  was  ter- 
minated in  two  years,  by  the  intervention  of  the  pope,  and 
Louis  again  retired  to  Provence.  But  Alphonzo,  jealous 
of  the  influence  of  Caraccioli,  the  queen's  favourite,  caused 
him  to  be  arrested,  and  attempted  to  seize  the  queen,  who 
had  recourse  to  the  protection  of  Sforza,  who  defeated  Al- 
phonzo, but  was  obliged  to  retreat  to  Aversa.  Jane  now 
chose  Louis  as  her  successor,  and  was  assisted  by  the  ar- 
mies of  the  Duke  of  Milan,  and  Francis  Sforza,  the  suc- 
cessor to  the  command  of  the  troops  of  his  father,  who  was 
drowned  in  crossing  the  river  Pescara. 

The  party  of  Jane  was  successful.  Don  Pedro,  brother 
to  Alphonzo,  was  obliged  to  yield  Naples,  and  shut  himself 
up  in  a  fortress;  and  the  queen  was  completely  re-establish- 
ed in  her  authority,  by  the  decisive  battle  of  Aquila,  and  the 
death  of  Montone.  The  remains  of  his  band  of  adventurers 
entered  into  the  Florentine  service,  under  the  command  of 
Nicholas  Piccinino.  Martin  V.  resumed  the  territories 
wrested  from  the  church;  and  ot  all  the  principality  of 
Braccio,  nothing  was  left  to  his  son  Count  Oddo  but  the 
castle  of  Montone. 

At  this  period,  the  chief  influence  at  Florence  was  pos- 
sessed by  Nicholas  d'Uzzano,  of  the  same  party  and  policy 
as  Maso  Albizzi;  but,  notwithstanding  his  power,  the  Me- 
dici, at  the  head  of  the  democratical  party,  were  gradually 
increasing  in  wealth  and  authority,  and  John  di  Medici, 
(father  of  the  great  Cosmo,)  now  attained  to  the  ofiRce  of 
gonfalonier  of  justice. 

A  treaty  had  been  concluded  with  Philip  Visconti;  but 
the  ambitious  spirit  of  that  prince  soon  excited  new  wars 
and  revolutions.  Francis  Carmagnola,  his  general,  had 
succeeded  in  the  conquest  ol  Genoa,  which  was  in  a  state 
of  anarchy  irom  its  intestine  discortls.  This  was  followed 
by  the  acquisition  of  Parma  and  Bergando;  and  Brescia 
and  Crema  were  surrendered  to  his  arms.  Bellinzona, 
Duomo  d'Ossola,  and  the  Levantine  Valley,  were  next 
wrested  from  the  Swiss  ;  but  3000  of  tnat  gallant  nation 
having  crossed  IMount  St.  Gothard,  attacked  thi;  army  of 
Carmagnola,  which,  although  consisting  of  24,000,  was 
Willi  difficulty  able  to  keep  its  ground,  and  the  Swiss  were 
permitted  to  retire  unmolested. 

The  interference  of  Visconti,  in  the  affairs  of  Romagna, 
after  the  death  of  Montone,  was  considered  by  the  Floren- 
tines as  an  inlraction  of  the  treaty,  and  war  was  immediately 
commenced  ;  but  the"  republicans  were  defeated  in  six  suc- 
cessive battles,  and  obliged  to  apply  for  aid  to  the  senate  of 
Venice.  In  the  nieaniimc,  Carmagnola,  having  incurred 
the  jealousy  of  Philip,  had  fled  to  Venice,  where,  eager  for 
an  opportunity  of  revenge,  he  zealously  pleaded  the  cause 
of  Florence  ;  and  the  senate,  roused  by  his  exhortations, 
placed  him  at  the  head  ol  their  troops.  Brescia  soon  sub- 
mitted ;  and  the  duke  alarmed,  acceded  to  a  peace  with 
the  lepublicans,  allowing  ihcm  to  retain  their  conquest. 
But  the  Milanese,  dissatisfied  with  the  terms  of  the  peace, 
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prevailed  on  Philip  immediately  lo  break  the  treaty,  and 
jnvadc  Mantua.  His  troops  were  at  first  victorious;  the 
cveni  of  a  second  batilc  was  doubtful;  but  in  the  tliird, 
which  was  fought  at  Macalo,  on  the  Oglio,  Charles  Mala- 
icsti  was  completely  dttcalcd,  and,  with  8000  men,  was  ta- 
ken prisoner  by  Carniagnola.  They  were,  however,  releas- 
ed next  day,  by  the  gentiosity  of  that  leader  and  his  soldiers; 
but  this  act  excited  the  suspicions  ol  the  supreme  council 
of  Venice,  and  afterwards  occasioned  his  ruin. 

Tl;is  defeat  occasioned  a  second  peace  between  Philip 
and  the  republics.  I5ut  the  attempts  of  l-'lorcnce  against 
Lucca  being  frustrated  by  Sloiza  and  Peccinini,  now  in 
the  pay  of  the  duke,  the  war  was  again  renewed,  but  with 
less  favourable  ausjiices.  The  Venetian  fleet  on  the  Po 
was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  the  Milanese,  and  the 
army  of  Carmagnola  surprised  and  routed  near  Soncino  by 
Sforza,  while  in  Tuscany,  Piccinino  made  demonstrations 
against  Pisa,  and  laid  waste  the  Florentine  territory.  After 
lus  defeat,  Carmagnola  continued  foi-  some  time  in  a  state 
of  inaction,  w  hich  increasing  the  suspicions  of  the  Venetian 
council,  he  was  invited  to  Venice,  to  give  his  advice  on  the 
sate  of  aflairs  ;  but  no  sooner  had  he  arrived  than  he  was 
thrown  into  prison,  and  after  a  secret  trial,  where  he  suf- 
fered the  torture  of  the  rack,  was  publicly  beheaded  in  St. 
Mark's  place.  His  trial  was  never  made  public,  but 
throughout  Italy  he  was  generally  considered  as  a  victim 
rather  to  the  jealousy,  than  the  revenge  of  the  Venetians. 

In  the  meantime,  iVIartin  V.  had  been  succeeded  in  the 
pontificate,  by  Gabriel  Condolmieii,  a  Venetian,  who  em- 
braced the  cause  of  the  republics  and  of  the  Orsini  at 
Rome.  But  this  pope,  who  took  the  name  of  Eugene  IV. 
was  hasty  and  passionate,  and  his  whole  reign  exhibits  a 
series  of  contests  with  the  Colonna  ;  the  Hussites  in  Bohe- 
mia ;  the  council  at  B  isle  for  the  reformation  of  the  church  ; 
and  his  own  vassals  in  Romagna. 

The  emperor  Sigismond  now  entered  Italy,  and  at  Milan 
received  the  iron  crown,  but  without  obtaining  an  inter- 
view with  the  duke.  He  then  succeeded  in  restoring 
peace  between  the  republics  and  Philip  ;  and,  repairing  to 
Rome,  was  invested  with  the  imperial  crown,  from  whence, 
after  attempting  in  vain  to  act  as  mediator  between  the 
pope  and  the  council  of  Basle,  he  returned  to  Germany, 
convinced  by  experience,  that  it  was  in  vain  for  an  empe- 
ror, without  an  arn\y,  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  Italy. 

The  death  of  queen  Jane  II.  of  Naples,  now  re-kindled 
the  war  in  that  country.  The  Neapolitans  embraced  the 
party  of  Rene  of  Aiijou,  son  of  Louis  HI.  while  the  duke 
of  Suessa,  the  prince  of  Tarento,  and  the  Count  of  Fondi, 
declared  in  favour  of  Alphonzo  of  yVrragon.  The  latter 
prince,  whose  actions  enlilled  hiin  to  the  appellation  of  the 
magnanimous,  having  eiigaged  the  Genoese  fleet  near 
Gaeta,  was  defeated,  and  with  his  brothers  made  a  prisoner, 
and  conveyed,  by  order  of  Visconti,  from  Genoa  to  Milan. 
Here  his  brilliant  talents  and  amiable  manners  were  more 
effectual  than  his  arms  ;  and  the  duke,  persuaded  by  his  ar- 
guments, renounced  his  connection  with  the  French,  and 
allied  himself  to  his  captive,  whom  he  immediately  set  at 
liberty.  But  the  Genoese,  on  receiving  Visconti's  orders 
to  reconvey  Alphonzo  to  Naples,  determined  no  longer  to 
be  the  subn.issivc  slaves  of  his  caprice;  and  expelling  the 
Milanese  governor,  and  the  garrisons  cf  Genoa  and  Savona, 
reasserted  their  liberty,  and  leagued  themselves  with  the 
Venetians  and  Florentines.  The  ruling  party  in  the  latter 
state  was  now  that' of  the  Medici.  Two  years  before,  the 
death  of  Nicholas  d'Uzzano,  who  had  kept  in  order  the  rival 
factions,  had  thrown  the  chief  power  into  the  hands  of  Ri- 
naldo  Albizzi,  who  having  brought  Cosmo  di  Medici  to 
trial,  obtained  his  banishment  to  Padua,  Not  content  with 
the  exile  of  his  rival,  Rinaldo  proposed  to  attack  those  ma- 


gistrates who  opposed  his  measures  ;  but  in  this  his  friends 
refused  tl\cir  aid.  The  magistrates  soon  after  having  cited 
him  to  appear,  to  give  an  account  of  his  conduct,  on  his 
resistance,  exiled  iiim  ant!  his  principal  adherents,  and  re- 
called Cosmo  di  Medici.  Rinaldo,  who  took  refuge  at 
Milan,  incited  Visconti  again  to  make  war  on  I'lorence, 
and  Piccinino  again  invaded  Tuscany.  This  war,  which 
contiiiiied  for  five  years,  with  various  success,  is  more  in- 
teresting from  the  military  achievements  of  Sforza  and 
Piccinino,  than  the  importance  of  its  results  to  the  parlies 
concerned.  It  was  at  length  terminated  by  Visconti,  who 
submitted  the  terms  of  the  treaty  to  the  arbitration  of  Sfor- 
za, the  commander  of  the  republican  troops,  whose  in'.erest 
he  attempted  to  conciliate,  by  conferring  upon  him  the 
hand  of  Bianca  Visconti,  his  natural  daughter,  with  Cre- 
mona and  Pontremoli  as  a  dowiy. 

In  the  mean  time,  Eugene  IV.  had  been  declared  contu- 
macious by  the  council  of  Basle,  which  elected,  as  his  suc- 
cessor, .^madeus  VIII.  of  Savoy,  who  resigning  his  tem- 
poral dominions  to  his  son,  took  the  name  of  Felix  V.  On 
the  other  hand,  Eugene  called  a  rival  council  at  Ferrara, 
which  afterwards  removed  to  Florence,  where  the  emperor 
John  Palacologus  VI.  and  the  deputies  of  the  Greek  church 
met,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  effect  a  union  between  the 
churches. 

Three  years  before  this  period,  Rene  of  Anjou  had  en- 
tered Naples,  but,  notwithstanding  the  assistance  of  Pope 
Eugene,  Ids  iiifluence  daily  declined  ;  and  Alphonzo  having 
defeated  the  lieutenants,  and  taken  possession  of  the  fiefs 
of  Sforza  in  Abruzzo,  proceeded  to  besiege  Naples. 

Sforza  prepared  to  march  to  the  assistance  of  Rene,  but 
Visconti,  jealous  of  his  son-in-law,  hinted  to  Eugene  that 
this  was  now  the  time  to  recover  the  niarquisate  of  Anco- 
na  from  Sforza  ;  and  sent  Piccinino  to  command  his  army. 
But  during  these  transactions,  Alphonzo  succeeded  in  sur- 
prising Naples,  and  Rene  was  forced,  like  his  ancestors,  to 
retire  to  his  hereditary  states. 

Sforza  was  now  attacked  by  the  pope,  the  king  of  Na- 
ples, and  the  duke  of  Milan ;  and  at  the  end  of  four  years 
was  reduced  to  the  greatest  extremity,  when  he  was  joined 
by  the  Venetians  and  Florentines,  through  the  influence  of 
Cosmo  di  Medici,  who  was  his  personal  friend.  Their 
combined  efTorts  were  successful,  Sforza  was  re-established 
at  Ancona,  and  the  war  was  even  carried  to  the  gates  of 
Milan,  when  Visconti  again  made  offers  of  accommodation 
to  his  son-inlaw,  which  Sforza,  by  the  secret  advice  of  Cos- 
mo, accepted,  and  leaving  the  marquisate  of  Ancona  to 
Pope  Nicholas  V.  who  had  a  short  time  before  succeeded 
Eugene,  proceeded  to  march  to  the  assistance  of  the  duke 
against  his  former  allies.  But  his  progress  was  arrested 
by  the  accounts  of  the  death  of  Philip,  of  a  dysentery,  at 
Porta  Zobbia,  and  the  revolution  at  Milan  occasioned  by 
that  event. 

On  the  duke's  death  being  known  to  his  council,  it  was 
debated  whether  the  sovereignty  should  be  offered  to  Sfor- 
za, or  Alphonzo  of  Airagon.  The  latter  party  had  the  ma- 
jority, and  the  fiist  intimation  which  the  citizens  of  Milan 
received  of  the  death  of  Visconti,  was  the  hoisting  of  the 
Arragonian  banners  on  the  castle.  Four  distinguished 
citizens,  however,  Trivulzio,  Bossi,  Lanipugnani,  and  Cot- 
ta,  having  barricaded  the  streets,  and  cut  off  the  communi- 
cation with  the  castle,  called  a  meeting  of  the  deputies  of 
the  people,  who,  asserting  the  independence  of  the  republic, 
established  a  constitution  similar  to  Florence.  The  exam- 
ple of  Milan  was  followed  by  Pavia  and  Parma,  which  esta- 
blished inclependent  governments,  but  most  of  the  other 
cities  agrei.d  to  follow  the  fate  of  Milan. 

The  Venetians  having  refused  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with 
the  new  republic,  the  war  still  continued  ;  and  Sforza  be- 
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ing  invited  by  the  Milanese  to  become  their  general,  found 
it  prudent  to  become  the  servant  of  those  whom  he  had 
hoped  to  govern. 

The  senate  of  Milan  had  soon  occasion  to  distrust  their 
new  general,  on  whom  the  Pavisans  conferred  the  sove- 
reignty of  their  city  ;  as,  desirous  of  continuing  in  liis  com- 
mand, he  contrived  to  defeat  all  negotiations  for  peace  :  At 
last  the  Venetians  hiiving  suffered  a  total  defeat  at  Cara- 
vaggio,  and  having  discovered  by  whom  their  former  prof- 
fers had  been  frustrated,  applied  to  Sforza,  who  deserting 
the  republic  of  Milan,  entered  into  the  service  of  Venice. 
Tlie  war,  however,  continued  only  one  year  longer,  for  the 
Venetians,  worn  out  by  the  length  of  the  war,  were  easily 
persuaded  by  the  Milt;nesc  to  accede  to  a  treaty  ;  to  whicli 
Sforza  al  first  pretended  to  accede,  but  having  gained  the 
alliance  ol  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  continued  to  carry  on  the 
war.  Milan  was  now  visited  by  a  dreadful  faniint,  and  the 
army  of  Sforza  cut  off  all  supplies;  the  misery  of  (he  peo- 
ple at  length  raised  them  in  an  insurrection  against  the  go- 
vernment;  the  gates  were  thrown  open,  and  Slorza,  enter- 
ing the  city  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  was  acknowledged 
prince  and  duke  of  Milan. 

A  formidable  league  was  soon  formed  against  the  new 
sovereign,  by  the  Venetians  and  king  of  Naples,  but  his 
cause  was  warmly  adopted  by  Cosmo  di  Medici,  and  the 
Florentines.  Hostilities  were,  for  a  short  time,  delayed  by 
the  visit  and  coronation  of  the  emperor  Frederic  III.  of 
Austria;  but,  immediately  on  his  departure,  Tuscany  was 
invaded  by  Ferdinand,  duke  of  Calabria,  natural  son  to  Al- 
phonzo,  while  the  duke  of  Milan  was  attacked  by  the  Ve- 
netians, the  duke  of  Savoy,  and  the  Marquess  of  Montfer- 
rat.  Rene  of  Anjou,  however,  having  entered  Italy  at  the 
desire  of  Sforza  and  the  Florentines,  effectually  checked  the 
progress  of  Piccinino  and  the  Venetians  ;  and  the  taking 
of  Constaniinople  by  the  Turks,  having  excited  a  general 
alarm  and  desire  for  peace,  a  treaty  was  concluded  at  Lodi, 
between  the  Venetians  and  duke  of  Milan,  to  which  the 
king  of  Naples  soon  after  acceded. 

Nicholas  V.  a  pontiff  who  had  given  great  encouragement 
to  the  restorers  of  literature,  was  now  dead,  and  his  succes- 
sor was  Aiphonzo  Borgia,  who  was  named  Calixtus  III. 
The  war  ot  Genoa  is  now  the  chief  object  of  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  Italy.  That  state  had,  for  many  years,  carried  on 
war  with  Aiphonzo  of  Naples,  with  various  success.  At 
length,  weakened  by  intestine  discords,  and  the  destruction 
of  their  colonies  by  the  Turks,  the  Genoese  threw  them- 
selves under  the  protection  of  Charles  VII.  of  France, 
whom  they  acknowledged  their  lord,  and  received  a  French 
garrison,  under  the  command  of  John,  son  of  Rene  of  An- 
jou, who  took  the  title  of  duke  of  Calabria. 

The  death  of  Aiphonzo,  at  Naples,  occasioned  new 
changes. 

On  receiving  this  intelligence,  Calixtus  III.  immediate- 
ly declaied  the  kingdom  forfeited  to  the  holy  see  by  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  legitimate  line.  But  Ferdinand  was  acknow- 
ledged by  the  parliament  of  Naples,  and  on  the  death  of 
Calixtus,  which  happened  soon  after,  Pius  II.  confirmed 
his  right,  and,  along  with  Sforza,  embraced  warmly  his  in- 
terest. The  Florentines  and  Venetians  remained  neutral. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  arrival  of  the  Duke  of  Calabria  ex- 
cited a  genei'al  insurrection  among  the  Neapolitan  barons, 
and  Ferdinand,  defeated  at  Sarno,  with  difficulty  retained 
Naples. 

In  the  mean  time,  a  new  revolution  at  Genoa  occasioned 
the  expulsion  of  the  French,  and  the  fleet  of  Rene  was  de- 
feated ;  and  his  son,  unable  to  receive  succours  from  France, 
and  deserted  by  many  of  his  principal  generals,  was  forced 
K)  evacuate  Naples.     At  this  period,  Louis  XI,  of  France, 


desirous  of  acquiring  the  friendship  of  Sforza,  ceded  to  him 
his  rights  over  Genoa ;  and  the  violence  of  the  reigning 
party  there  having  occasioned  an  insurrection,  the  stale  at 
length  submitted  to  his  authority.  Soon  after  this  event 
followed  the  death  of  Cosmo  di  Medici,  whose  talents  and 
virtues  well  deserved  the  title  conferred  on  him  by  his  fel- 
low-citizens, of  father  of  his  country.  Pope  Pius  II.  having 
died  at  Ancona,  where  he  had  repaii-ed  to  join  the  crusade 
of  the  Venetians  against  the  Turks,  was  succeeded  by  Paul 
II.  wlio  refused  to  pay  the  contribution  agiecd  to  by  his 
predecessor  for  the  ciusade,  and  the  expedition  did  not  take 
place.  Sforza  having  now  concluded  an  alliance  with 
Louis  XI.  sent  his  sonGalcazzo  to  his  aid,  in  the  civil  war 
in  which  he  was  then  engaged. 

This  was  the  last  act  of  that  great  statesman  and  warrior, 
whose  character,  though  tinged  with  the  vices  of  the  age, 
stands  deservedly  high  in  the  history  of  his  country.  He 
dieci  of  a  dropsy  at  Milan,  on  the  8th  March,  1466.  and  his 
son  Galeazzo  was,  without  opposition,  acknowledged  his 
successor.  The  death  of  Sforza  occasioned  an  attempt,  by 
the  independent  parly  at  Florence,  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of 
Peter  di  Medici,  but  without  success  ;  and  the  struggle 
ended  in  the  banishment  of  ,\cciaioli,  Soderini,  and  other 
friends  of  liberty.  By  their  influence  the  Venetians  de- 
clared war  on  Florence;  but  the  war  had  no  decisive  re- 
sults, and  peace  was  concluded  by  the  intervention  of  Paul 
II.  and  Borso  of  EstC-,  duke  of  Feriara  and  Modcna.  The 
power  of  the  Medici  was  now  completely  established  in 
Florence  ;  and,  on  the  death  of  Peter-,  his  sons  Lorenzo  and 
Juliano,  the  eldest  of  whom  was  only  22,  were  acknow- 
ledged chiefs  of  the  republic.  But  the  actual  government 
of  the  state  continued  for  some  time  in  the  hands  of  the 
same  persons  who,  during  the  illness  of  Peter  di  Medici, 
had,  as  his  friends,  been  possessed  of  the  administration. 

A  dangerous  enemy,  however,  was  soon  raised  up  to  the 
Medici  in  the  person  of  Sixtus  IV.  the  successor  of  Paul 
II.  This  pope,  who  was  said  to  have  arrived  by  no  very 
honourable  means  at  that  high  office,  devoted  his  whole  in- 
fluence to  the  advancement  of  his  nephews  ;  some  of  whom. 
Whose  characters  but  ill  qualified  Ihem  for  such  situations, 
were  elevated  to  the  highest  stations  in  the  church,  while 
the  others  were  invested  with  temporal  principalities,  and 
connected,  by  marriage,  with  the  most  illustrious  families 
of  Italy.  Jei-ome  Riasio,  one  of  these  favoured  relatives, 
had  become  intimate  with  Francisco  Pazzi,  a  Florentine 
gentleman,  whose  family,  having  incuri-cd  the  jealousy  of 
Lorenzo  di  Medici,  had  retired  to  Rome.  In  him  Sixtus 
found  a  proper  instrument  for  the  destruction  of  the  Me- 
dici. It  was  agreed,  that  assassination  was  the  only  man- 
ner by  which  their  measures  could  be  effected  ;  and  Salvi- 
ati,  archbishop  of  Pisa,  Jacob  Pazzi,  uncle  of  Francisco, 
and  other  enemies  ol  the  Medici,  were  added  to  the  num- 
ber of  the  conspirators.  The  time  chosen  for  their  pur- 
pose was  during  the  festivities  on  the  visit  of  Cardinal  Ria- 
lio  at  Florence;  and  the  two  brothers  were  attacked  in  the 
church  during  the  celebration  of  mass.  Juliano  was  mur- 
dered ;  but  Lorenzo  defending  himself  was  surrounded  by 
his  friends,  and  escaped  to  his  house.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  archbishop  having  attempted  to  make  himself  master 
of  the  palace  of  justice,  was  seized,  and  hanged,  in  his 
priestly  dress,  from  the  windows  of  the  palace.  Of  the 
conspirators,  a  similar  fate  attended  the  first ;  the  others 
were  massacred  by  the  people  ;  and  Bandini,  the  actual 
murderer  of  Juliano,  who  had  taken  refuge  at  Constantino- 
ple, was  delivered  up,  a  year  after,  by  Mahomet  II.  to  the 
vengeance  of  Lorenzo.  The  pope,  aware  that  his  connec- 
tion with  the  conspiracy  was  discovered,  immediately  in- 
terdicted Florence,  on  account  of  the  death  of  the  arch- 
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bishop;  ami  ^vilhout  dissembling  his  participation  in  the 
crime,  declared  war  against  the  republic. 

About  the  same  period,  Milan  was  ihe  scene  of  a  similar 
catastrophe.  Galeazzo,  duke  ot  Milan,  the  unworthy  son 
of  Francis  Sforza,  had  become,  by  his  tyranny  and  licen- 
tiousness, detested  by  the  Mil.mcse.  Having  at  last  gross- 
ly injured  Jerome  Olgiati,  that  gentleman,  assisted  by  Car- 
lo Visconti  and  John  Lampugnani,  determined  to  revenge 
himself  by  the  assassination  of  the  tyrant.  Their  plan  was 
successful,  and  Sforza  fell  a  victim,  in  the  church  of  St. 
Ambrose,  to  their  resentment,  or  patriotism.  Visconti  and 
Lampugnani  were  immediately  put  to  death  by  the  guards  ; 
but  Olgiati  suflcrcd,  with  heroic  fortitude,  a  more  cruel 
death  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner.  The  duke  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  John  Galeazzo,  under  the  tutelage  of  his 
mother,  Bona  of  Savoy.  This  guardianship  was  disputed 
by  the  brothers  of  the  late  duke,  who  endeavoured  to  ex- 
cite an  insurrection;  which  was  suppressed  by  the  prime 
minister  Cecco  Simoneta.  Oclavian  Sforza  was  drowned 
in  crossing  the  river  Adda,  and  his  brothers  banished  to  dif- 
ferent cities. 

In  the  war  between  the  pope  and  his  ally,  Ferdinand  of 
>Iaples,  against  Florence,  the  latter  state  sustained  the  loss 
of  many  of  their  strongest  fortresses,  by  the  supineness,  or 
the  treachery,  of  Hercules,  duke  of  Ferrara,  their  general, 
and  was  obliged  to  apply  for  aid  to  the  duchess  of  Milan 
and  the  Venetians  :  but  the  former  was  occupied  by  the  re- 
volt of  the  Genoese ;  and  the  latter,  exhausted  by  their 
Turkish  war,  were  unable  to  afford  any  assistance.  At  this 
period  Rene,  second  duke  of  Lorraine,  began  to  assert  his 
claim  to  the  throne  of  Naples,  as  representative  of  the 
liouse  of  Anjou ;  and  Ferdinand,  alarmed  lest  support 
should  be  afforded  to  him  by  the  Florentines,  began  to  shew 
himself  inclined  towards  peace.  Lorenzo  di  Medici,  whose 
affjirs  were  now  reduced  to  the  greatest  extremity,  taking 
advantage  of  this  inclination,  determined  to  have  a  person- 
al conference  with  the  king,  and  proceeded  to  Naples,  con- 
trary to  the  advice  of  his  friends,  who  dreaded  the  noto- 
rious treachery  of  Ferdinand's  character.  His  enterprize, 
liowever,  succeeded;  and  Ferdinand,  convinced  that  the 
friendship  of  Florence  was  his  best  protection  against  the 
Trench,  concluded  a  treaty  ;  and  Lorenzo  returned  to  Flo- 
rence, where  his  authority  was  now  implicitly  .acknowledg- 
ed, and  his  power  strengthened  by  that  liberality  and  gene- 
rosity, which  acquired  to  him  the  title  of  the  Magnificent. 
The  capture  of  Otranto  by  the  Turks,  now  terrified  Sixtus 
into  a  peace  with  Florence,  and  the  fortresses  taken  during 
the  war  were  restored. 

The  last  transaction  of  any  consequence  during  his  reign, 
■was  his  war,  in  conjunction  with  the  king  of  Naples,  the 
duke  of  Milan,  (now  under  the  direction  of  his  uncle  Ludo- 
vico,  commonly  called  the  Moor,)  and  the  Florentines, 
against  the  Venetians,  whom  he  excommunicated.  In  a 
short  time,  however,  the  league  concluded  a  separate  trea- 
ty, which  so  much  enraged  the  pope,  that  it  threw  the  gout 
into  his  head,  and  occasioned  his  death. 

The  suffrages  of  the  cardinals  were  in  favour  of  Baptis- 
ts Cybo.  This  pope,  who  took  the  name  of  Innocent  VIH. 
was  no  less  lavish  of  the  honours  and  treasures  of  the  church 
to  his  natural  sons,  than  Sixtus  had  been  to  his  nephews; 
and  besides  this  scandal,  his  indolence  of  temper  permitted 
the  most  unbounded  licentiousness  and  venality  in  his  court. 
His  enmity  to  the  king  of  Naples  was  soon  evinced,  by  his 
interruption  of  the  commerce  formerly  carried  on;  and  the 
barons,  incensed  by  the  tyranny  of  Alphonzo,  duke  of  Cala- 
bria, having  revolted,  were  assisted  by  Innocent.  But  Fer- 
dinand, having  secured  the  friendship  of  Lorenzo  di  Medici 
and  Ludovico  Sforza,  sent  his  son  against  Rome.  The  pa- 
pal troops  were  defeated,  and  a  peace  was  granted  to  the 


pope,  by  the  intercession  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Ar- 
ragon  and  Castile.  The  Neapolitan  barons,  though  con- 
cluded in  the  treaty,  fell  victims  to  the  perfidy  of  Ferdi- 
nand. 

Innocent  now  courted  the  favour  of  Lorenzo,  on  whose 
son  John,  (attci  wards  Leo  X.)  he  conferred  a  cardinal's 
hat,  though  at  that  time  only  eight  years  old.  The  reign  of 
this  pontiff  presents  little  more  that  is  intei-esting,  except 
the  greatness  of  Lorenzo  di  Medici,  for  which  we  must 
refer  our  readers  to  the  interesting  work  of  Mr.  Roscoe. 
That  illustrious  statesman  died  in  his  44lh  year,  beloved 
and  lamented  by  his  countrymen.  His  death  was  followed 
by  that  of  Innocent,  who,  on  his  death-bed,  permitted  his 
son  to  plunder  the  public  treasury.  His  vices,  however, 
were  made  to  appear  venial,  when  compared  with  the 
atrocities  of  Roderigo  Boi  gia,  who  succeeded  him  by  the 
name  of  Ak-xander  VI.  This  pontifi"  united  in  his  own 
person  all  the  vices  of  which  former  popes  either  were  ac- 
cused or  were  guilty  ;  and  the  elevation  of  Borgia  continues, 
to  our  own  days,  a  lasting  stain  on  the  Romish  church.  The 
authority  of  Ludovico  Slorza  still  continued  paramount  at 
Milan,  notwithstanding  the  majority  and  marriage  of  his 
nephew  ;  but  his  ambition  was  still  unsatisfied.  The  sti'ict 
union  which  subsisted  between  Peter,  son  of  Lorenzo  di 
Medici,  and  Ferdinand  of  Naples,  thwarted  his  views  ;  and 
this  feeling,  heightened  by  his  jealousy  of  Isabella,  duchess 
of  Milan,  his  niece,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Alphonzo, 
duke  of  Calabria,  urged  him  to  the  desperate  step  of  invit- 
ing Charles  VIII.  of  France  to  assert  his  claims  to  the 
crown  of  Naples.  This  young  and  ambitious  prince  eagerly 
embraced  the  opportunity  afforded  him,  and  entering  Italy 
by  the  Alps  of  Savoy,  arrived  at  Arti,  where  he  was  seized 
with  the  small-pox,  and  remained  for  a  month  in  extreme 
danger.  Having  then  proceeded  into  the  Milanese,  he  was 
joined  by  Ludovico  Sforza,  who  accompanied  him  for  a 
lew  days,  but  retired  to  Milan  on  the  death  of  the  duke, 
his  nephew  :  an  event  ascribed  to  poison  administered  by 
Ludovico;  whose  conduct,  in  imprisoning  the  duchess  and 
her  infant  son,  and  imriiediately  assuming  the  title  of  duke, 
certainly  gives  probability  to  the  suspicion. 

On  the  entry  of  Charles  into  Tuscany,  Peter  di  Medici 
in  vain  attempted  to  reconcile  himself  to  him;  and  the 
Florentines,  incited  by  the  opposite  party,  issued  a  decree 
of  banishment  against  the  Medici ;  and  the  king  of  France 
entered  Florence  with  the  pomp  of  a  conqueror.  His  en- 
try into  Rome  was  no  less  triumphant ;  and  Alexander,  who 
at  first  shut  himself  up  in  the  castle  of  St  Angelo,  was 
forced  to  accede  to  a  ti'eaty  dictated  by  Charles.  A  consi- 
derable change  had  now  taken  place  at  Naples.  A  few 
months  before  the  invasion  of  Charles,  Ferdinand,  now  in 
his  seventieth  year,  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  Alphonzo 
II.  ;  but  that  prince,  whom  the  approach  of  the  French 
affected  with  a  degree  of  terror  approaching  'o  frenzy,  re- 
signed his  crown  in  favour  of  his  son  Ferdinand,  and  retired 
to  a  monastery  at  Messina,  where  he  did  not  long  survive. 
The  young  king  made  an  attempt  to  defend  Naples;  but 
Charles  (who  now,  for  the  first  time,  was  obliged  to  draw 
his  sworti)  easily  overpowered  him,  and  forced  him  to  re- 
tire to  the  isle  of  Ischia,  and  Naples  received  the  French 
monarch.  The  example  of  the  capital  was  speedily  fol- 
lowed ;  and,  of  all  the  cities  in  the  kingdom,  Brindisi  alone 
retained  its  allegiance  to  Fei-dinand.  Such  were  the  re- 
sults of  the  expedition  of  Charles,  and  all  this  was  achieved 
witli  astonishing  rapidity.  It  was  in  the  end  of  summer 
1494  that  the  French  army  marched  from  Lyons,  and  on 
the  25lh  February  following,  Charles  made  his  entry  into 
Naples,  and  in  a  few  weeks  after  completed  the  conquest 
of  the  kingdom.  No  sooner  were  the  Italian  potentates  re- 
covered from  the  surprise  and  panic  occasioned  by  this 
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rapid  conquest,  than  a  league  was  formed  by  the  Venetians, 
the  pope,  and  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  against  Charles.  This 
alliance  was  also  joined  by  the  perfidious  Sforza,  who  be- 
gan to  feav  that  Charles  would  support  the  claims  of  the 
duke  of  Orleans  to  the  duchy  of  Milan,  in  right  of  his 
grandmother  Valenlina  Visconti. 

On  receiving  the  accounts  of  this  confederation,  to  which 
were  also  joined  the  emperor  Maximilian,  his  son  the  arch- 
duke Pliilip,  and  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  Charles  recrossed  the 
Alps  with  equal  rapidity,  and  tlie  troops  left  by  him  at  Na- 
ples were  soon  expelled  by  Ferdinand  II.;  whose  return 
the  Neapolitans,  heartily  weary  even  of  the  short  rule  of 
the  French,  hailed  with  acclamations.  The  death  of  this 
young  prince  soon  followed,  and  his  uncle  Frederic  became 
his  successor.  In  the  mean  time,  Sforza,  by  his  pride  and 
ambition,  had  excited  the  hatred  of  all  the  neighbouring 
states,  and  especially  of  the  Venetians  and  Florentines,  and 
the  duke  of  Orleans  now  openly  asserted  his  rights.  But 
the  declining  health  of  tlie  king  of  France,  for  a  while  de- 
layed any  active  measures  ;  and  on  the  death  of  that  mo- 
narch, the  duke  of  Orleans,  who  succeeded  him  by  the 
name  of  Louis  XII.  was  for  some  time  too  much  engaged 
by  his  domestic  concerns  to  engage  in  Italian  affairs.  At 
length,  an  army  ol  30,000  French,  led  by  Louis  of  Luxem- 
bourg, James  Trivulzio,  and  Robert  Stuart,  Lord  d'Aubig- 
ny,  entered  the  Milanese,  and,  being  joined  by  the  Vene- 
tians, were  jo\  fully  received  at  Milan,  where  Louis  for 
three  months  resided,  and  was  acknowledged  duke  of  Mi- 
lan. On  ills  return  to  France,  however,  Sforza,  who  had 
reiired  into  Tyrol,  again  reoccupied  Milan  at  the  head  of 
15,000  Swiss;  but  these  Soldiers,  when  opposed,  at  the 
siege  of  Novarro,  to  their  countrymen  in  the  French  ser- 
vice, were  persuaded  by  the  latter  to  desert  the  service  of 
a  traitor  and  assassin;  and  Ludovico  Sforza,  attempting  to 
escape  in  disguise,  was  taken  and  delivered  to  Louis,  by 
whose  order  he  was  confined  in  the  castle  of  Loches  in 
Touraine,  where  he  remained  till  his  death,  ten  years  after. 
In  the  mean  time,  Csesar  Borgia,  by  a  series  of  the  most 
detestable  perfidies,  had  made  himself  master  of  Romagna, 
and  had  now  turned  his  views  to  the  conquest  of  Florence  ; 
when  a  considerable  check  was  given  to  the  career  of  his 
ambition  by  the  death  of  his  father  Alexander  VI.  whose 
infamous  conduct  had  alienated  the  minds  of  the  Christian 
world  from  the  head  of  the  church. 

Pius  III,  his  successor,  only  lived  twenty-six  days;  and 
Juliano  aella  Renere,  oiie  of  tlic  nephews  oi  Sixins  IV.  was 
raised  to  the  pontificate  by  the  name  of  Julius  II.  At  the 
same  time,  the  archduke  Philip  concluded  a  treaty  with 
Louis,  in  the  name  of  his  father-in-law  Ferdinand  of  Spain, 
by  which  it  was  agreed,  that  the  kingdom  of  Naples  should 
be  divided  between  tlieni,  as  Frederic  of  Naples  had  al- 
ready abdicated,  and  received  a  pecuniary  compensation, 
and  a  retreat  in  Anjou,  from  Louis.  The  treaclierous  Fer- 
dinand, however,  only  waited  till  the  arrival  of  the  troops 
sent  by  the  emperor  to  his  assistance  ;  and  bis  general  Gon- 
salvo  de  Cordova  then  attacked  the  French  troops  of  the 
duke  of  Nemours  at  Cerignola,  and  completely  defeated 
and  expelled  tnem  frcm  Naples.  Louis'  declining  health 
put  a  stop  to  his  plans  of  invading  Spain  in  revenge;  and 
the  Spaniards,  on  the  conclusion  of  a  peace,  remained  in 
possession  of  Naples.  Louis,  however,  conferred  on  Fran- 
cis, count  of  Angouleine,  the  hand  of  bis  daughter  Claude, 
which  had  before  been  promised  to  Charles  prince  of  Spain, 
son  of  the  late  archduke  Philip  of  Austria;  and  a  founda- 
tion was  thus  laid  for  the  personal  liostility  of  these  distin- 
guished princes.  The  pope  having  now  succeeded  in  over- 
throwing the  power  of  Borgia  in  Romagna,  slill  found  a 
check  to  his  ambition,  in  the  cities  possessed  in  that  coun- 
try by  the  Vcpietians.  The  wealth  and  ambition  of  tl.at 
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republic  had  been  long  objects  of  jealousy  to  the  othci 
states  of  Europe;  the  emperor  Maximilian  was  actually 
engaged  in  a  war  with  it ;  and  the  intrigues  of  the  pope 
soon  produced  the  League  of  Cambray,  in  which  the  kings 
of  Fn-.nce  and  Spain  joined  themselves  to  tl-.c  confederacy. 
The  duke  of  Ferrara,  and  the  marquess  of  Mantua,  em- 
braced with  eagerness  the  opportunity  of  throwing  off  the 
yoke;  and,  after  considerable  delay,  Charles  VIII.  duke  ot 
Savoy,  also  joined  the  alliance.  Tlie  first  conflict  was  de- 
cisive, and  the  defeat  at  Ghiana  d'Adda  placed  the  Vene- 
tians at  the  mercy  of  the  confederates  ;  but,  fortunately  for 
tliem,  the  seeds  of  discord  were  already  sown  among  these 
ill-assorted  allies.  Julius  especially,  having  now  recovered 
the  whole  of  Romagna,  and  whose  ambition  now  embraced 
a  wider  field,  exerted  himself  to  bring  about  a  peace;  and 
the  Venetian  republic,  tliough  stript  of  its  conquests,  was 
left  inviolate. 

The  pope,  thwarted  in  his  projects  against  Ferrara  by  the 
interference  of  Louis,  now  set  on  foot  an  alliance,  termed 
the  Holy  League,  for  the  purpose  of  expelling  the  French 
from  Italy.  The  new  confederates  were  Ferdinand  of 
Spain,  the  Venetians,  and  the  Swiss.  Powerful  as  were 
these  antagonists,  the  army  of  France,  commanded  by  Gas- 
ton de  Foix,  duke  of  Nemours,  succeeded  in  raising  the 
sieges  of  Brescia  and  Bologna,  and  at  Ravenna  completely 
routed  the  troops  of  the  League  ;  but  this  last  victory  was 
dearly  bought,  by  the  loss  of  their  gallant  general,  who  fell 
in  a  skirmish,  after  the  battle,  in  his  21st  year.  The  death 
of  Foix  was  fatal  to  the  French  interest ;  dissensions  arose 
in  the  army  ;  Milan  was  seized  by  the  Swiss,  who  reinstated 
the  family  of  Sforza,  in  the  person  of  Maximilian,  son  of 
Ludovico;  and  France,  invaded  by  the  emperor  and  Henry 
VIII.  of  England,  became  now  the  theatre  of  the  war, 
when  the  death  of  Julius,  whose  restless  spirit  had  ani- 
mated the  contest,  gave  a  promise  of  repose  to  the  nations. 
John  di  Medici,  wlio  assumed  the  name  of  Leo  X.  now 
ascended  the  papal  chair.  The  death  of  his  brother  Peter, 
in  1505,  had  left  him  the  representative  of  his  family ;  and 
a  revolution  in  Florence  had  raised  him  to  the  influence 
enjoyed  by  his  ancestors  in  that  state.  On  his  accession  to 
the  pontificate,  the  French  had  gained  considerable  suc- 
cesses in  the  Milanese ;  but  the  exertions  of  the  Swiss 
again  replaced  Sforza  at  Milan,  and  once  more  expelled 
the  French  from  Italy.  The  League,  however,  was 
weakened  by  the  defection  of  the  king  of  England,  who 
bestowed  on  Louis,  now  a  widower,  the  hand  of  his  young 
and  beautiful  sister.  The  aged  monarch  did  not  long  sur- 
vive this  connection.  His  successor,  Francis  I.  eager  to 
recover  Milan,  and  wipe  off  the  stain  on  the  glory  of  the 
French  arms,  soon  crossed  the  Alps,  and  advanced  against 
the  Swiss  troops  of  Sforza,  posted  at  Morignano,  a  few 
miles  from  Milan.  The  Swiss  defended  themselves  with 
obsliiiate  valour  for  two  days,  and  at  length  retreated  in 
good  order,  although  weakened  by  the  loss  of  10,000  men. 
The  French  loss  amounted  to  6,000  ;  but  their  victory  was 
decisive  :  Maximilian  Sforza  surrendered  Milan,  and,  ac- 
cepting a  pecimiary  consideration,  resigned  his  claim  to 
the  duchy,  and  retired  to  France.  The  pope,  alarmed  at 
the  progress  of  Francis,  hastened  to  reconcile  himself  to 
him  ;  and  at  a  personal  interview  contrived,  by  his  flattery, 
to  gain  over  to  his  own  plans  the  unsuspecting  generosity 
of  the  king. 

Soon  after  his  return  to  France,  the  emperor  Maximilian 
invaded  the  Milanese  with  a  large  army,  and  laid  siege  to 
JMilan;  but  was  repulsed  by  Charles  of  Bourbon,  constable 
of  France,  and  obliged  to  return  to  Germany,  where  he  died. 
The  king  of  France  immediately  declared  himself  a  candi- 
date for  the  imperial  crown  ;  but  the  electors,  partial  to 
the  house  of  Austria,  preferred  Charles  V.now  by  the  death 
3  U 
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or  his  grandfather  Ferdinand  king  of  Spain  and  Naples,  in 
his  own  right,  duke  of  Austria  and  lord  of  the  Netherlands, 
and  enriclncl  by  the  spoils  of  the  new  world.     Francis,  jea- 
lous of  his  fortunate  rival,  soon  found  a  pretext  fur  a  war, 
whicli  was  in  the  end  lo  be  attended  with  conseciuences  so 
fatal  to  hiinsclt;  and  the  power  and  innuence  of  the  com- 
batants soon  involved  all  Europe  in  the  (juarrel.     For  tlic 
general  liislory  of  this  important  struggle,  see  tlie  article 
F'rance,  Vol.  IX.  p.  557,  where  it  is  related  at  such  lensjth, 
as  to  lender  it  unnecessary  for  us  to  give  any  more  than  a 
short  sketch  of  the  transactions  in  Italy.     Leo  X.  who  had 
formerly  favoured  Francis,  chiefly  in  order  to  use  his  influ- 
ence fur  the  aggrandizement  of  his  nephew  Lorenzo,  duke 
of  Uibino,  had  now  his  hopes  of  raising  his  family  blasted 
by  iiis  death.     Lorenzo  left  only  one  daughter,  the  Cele- 
brated Catharine,  and  an  illegitimate  son  Alexander     The 
chiti  aim  of  the  pope  was  now  to  obtain  Parma  and  Placen- 
tia,  which  were  helo  by  tlie  French.     He  tlicrefore  entered 
into  an  alliance  with  Charles,  who  proceeded  to  invade  Lom- 
bardy.     The  troo|)s  of  Francis  were  engaged  in  other  quar- 
ters ;  and  the  Swiss,  to  whom  he  liad  trusted  the  Milanese, 
being  ill  paid,  were  easily  gained  over  by  Prosper  Colonna, 
the  pap.il  general  ;   and  the  short  struggle  was  ended  by 
the    complete    expulsion  of  the  French.     FiMncis   Maria 
Sfjiza,  brother  lo  Maximilian,  was  invested  v.'ith  the  duke- 
dom ol  Milan.      Parma  and  Pla^^enlia  had  already  been  sur- 
renden.ii  lo  Leo  ;  but  that  pontilV  had  not  long  survived  the 
success  of  Ins  inliigues,  li.uiiig  died  at  Rome  in  the  end  of 
the  year  1521.     He  was  succeeded  by  Adrian  VI.  a  Flem- 
ing, wno  bad  been  prccei>tor  to  Charles  V.  and  regent  of 
Spain. 

The  undecided  character  and  unpopular  manners  of  Ad- 
rian lormed  an  unfavouiable  contrast  with  the  polished  ur- 
banity of  his  predecessor,  and  he  died  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  very  little  regretted  by  the  Italians.  After  a  long 
contest,  the  cardinals  united  in  favour  of  Julio  di  Medici, 
natural  son  to  Juliano,  who  was  murdered  by  the  Pazzi. 
This  pope,  who  took  the  name  of  Clement  VII.  had  acted 
as  prime  minister  to  Leo  X.  but  his  conduct  as  a  sovereign 
disappointed  the  hopes  entertained  from  his  success  in  a 
lower  situation.  The  defection  of  Charles  of  Bourbon, 
who  fled  to  Italy,  was  a  severe  blow  to  Francis;  and  the 
misconduct  of  ISonnivet,  to  whom  he  entrusted  the  invasion 
of  the  Milanese,  ruined  his  affairs  in  Italy:  and  his  army, 
commanded  by  Bayard,  was  completely  routed  by  the  im- 
perialists under  Uourbon,  and  their  gallant  general  slain. 
Irritated  by  these  reverses,  the  king  of  France  again  en- 
tered Italy,  where  he  was  joined  by  the  pope  and  the  Flo- 
rentines, and  laid  siege  to  Pavia.  On  the  advance  of  the 
imperial  army  to  lelieve  it,  Francis  was  so  infatuated  as  to 
listen  to  the  advice  of  Bonnivet,  and  leave  an  advantageous 
position  to  give  them  battle.  The  result  was  fatal  to  the 
French  ;  and  the  captivity  of  their  monarch  left  the  empe- 
ror apparently  undisputed  master  of  Italy.  But  a  conspi- 
racy was  now  formed  by  Clement,  Francis  duke  of  Milan, 
and  the  Venetians,  to  throw  off  his  yoke  ;  and  they  attempt- 
ed to  gain  over  to  their  interest  Ferdinand,  marquess  of 
Pescara,  the  imperial  general,  by  the  ofler  of  the  crown  of 
Naples.  The  mar(iuess  remaining  faithful  to  his  master, 
immediately  seized  on  the  Milanese,  and  besieged  the  duke 
in  his  citadel,  who  was  forced  to  surrender;  and  Chailes 
of  Bourbon,  on  whom  the  emperor  conferred  the  investi- 
ture, remained  master  of  the  duchy,  and,  at  the  head  of  an 
army  of  20,000,  laid  siege  to  Rome,  and  jjieparcd  for  an  as- 
sault. On  the  first  attack,  Bourbon  was  killed  by  a  mus- 
ket-shot; but  his  troops,  commanded  by  Phillibert  of  Cha- 
lons, prince  of  Orange,  made  themselves  masters  of  Rome, 
and  the  holy  city  was  leli  a  prey  to  the  cruelty  and  rapacity 
of  the  soldiery.     Clement  retired  to  the  Castle  of  St.  An- 


gelo,  but  was  soon  obliged,  by  famine,  to  surrender,  and 
was  retained  in  the  same  place  a  prisoner  and  a  witness  of 
the  calamities  of  his  unfoi  innate  subjects. 

The  confinement  of  Clement  gave  the  last  impulse  in 
favour  of  liberty  to  the  republic  of  Florence;  the  aclhe- 
rcnls  of  the  Medici  were  expelled,  and  the  statues  of  Leo 
and  Clement  destroyed.  At  the  head  of  this  revolution 
wa?  Philip  Strozzijthe  husband  of  Clarice,  daughter  of  the 
unfortunate  Peter  di  Medici,  who  herself  contributed  in  no 
small  degree  to  the  success  of  the  revolution.  The  newly 
emancipated  republic  embraced  the  cause  of  Francis,  and 
were  joined  by  the  Venetians;  while  Lautiec,  the  French 
general,  invaded  Italy.  Their  cause  was  at  first  success- 
ful. By  the  assistance  of  Andrew  Doria,  Genoa  again  ac- 
knowledged the  French  dominion,  Pavia  and  Alexandria 
surrendered  to  Laulrec,  who  now  marched  towards  Na- 
ples; and  Clement,  tluring  a  negociation  for  ransoming 
liimself,  contrived  to  escape  from  his  confinement.  These 
api)arent  advantages,  however,  were  soon  frustrated.  The 
pope,  who  saw  no  opportunity  of  regaining  his  ascendancy 
at  Florence,  through  Francis,  the  ally  of  the  republic,  be- 
gan to  treat  secretly  with  Charles.  The  army  of  Lautrec 
was  weakened  by  pestilence,  and  its  valiant  leader  fell  a 
victim  to  its  ravages  ;  and  Doria,  indignant  at  the  over- 
bearing insolence  of  the  French,  deserted  the  service  of 
Francis,  and  assisted  his  fellow  citizens  in  asserting  the 
liberties  of  theii  country.  Another  attempt  of  Francis  on 
the  Milanese  failed  by  the  skill  of  De  Leyva,  the  Spanish 
general,  and  the  Count  de  St.  Pol  was  defeated  and  taken 
prisoner. 

These  reverses  at  length  obliged  the  king  of  France  to 
listen  to  terms  of  accommodation;  and  the  peace  of  Cam- 
bray  was  concluded,  by  which  he  renounced  all  claims  to 
Milan,  Genoa,  and  Naples;  and,  what  was  still  more  de- 
grading, left  his  Italian  allies  to  the  mercy  of  the  em- 
peror. But  the  formidable  invasion  of  the  Turks  made 
that  prince  unwilling  to  excite  fresh  wars  by  any  severity  ; 
aud  his  proceedings  during  his  visit  to  Italy  were  in  gene- 
ral conciliating.  Francis  Sforza  was  reinstated  at  Milan, 
and  united  to  the  niece  of  the  emperor  ;  the  duke  of  Fer- 
rara's  dominions  were,  notwithstanding  the  remonstrances 
of  the  pope,  left  inviolate  ;  and  an  equitable  treaty  granted 
to  the  republic  of  Venice.  Florence,  however,  witli  a  for- 
titude worthy  of  its  bitter  days,  resisted,  for  several  months, 
the  imperial  armies;  but  its  efforts  were  unavailing;  and, 
on  its  surrender,  Alexander  di  Medici,  who  assumed  the 
title  of  duke  of  Florence,  was  confirmed  by  the  sanction  of 
the  emperor.  On  the  death  of  the  marquess  of  Monlferrat 
without  issue,  the  inheritance,  disputed  by  the  duke  of  Sa- 
voy, the  marquess  of  Saluces,  and  the  marquess  of  Man- 
tua, was  decided  by  Charles  in  favour  of  the  last  claimant. 
From  this  period  the  affairs  of  Italy  became  comparatively 
of  littte  interest  the  petty  intrigues,  and  crooked  policy  of  its 
tributary  chiefs  are  unworthy  the  attention  of  the  historian; 
and  its  annals  in  future  only  contain  the  alternate  victories 
and  defeats  of  those  potentates  who  contended  for  its  do- 
minion, while  the  natives  themselves  remained  the  passive 
and  obedient  slaves  of  him  who  gained  the  victory. 

The  attention  of  the  emperor  was  now  chiefly  occupied 
by  the  progress  of  the  reformers  in  Germany,  and,  anxious 
to  bring  to  a  conclusion  the  divisions  in  the  church,  he  re- 
peatedly urged  Clement  to  call  a  general  council,  but  with- 
out effect.  Francis,  aware  that  the  importunity  with  which 
this  measure  was  demanded  was  extremely  disagreeable 
lo  the  pope,  now  again  endeavoured  lo  detach  him  from 
the  emperor.  In  this  he  completely  succeeded,  by  the 
marriage  of  his  son,  Henry  duke  of  Orleans,  lo  Catiiarine 
di  Medici,  his  grand-niece.  Clement,  liowever,  sliil  ap- 
peared devoted  to  Charles;  but  his  unfortunate  reign  now 
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drew  near  a  close.  The  defection  of  Henry  of  England, 
and  tilt  complete  emancipation  of  that  kinirdom  lioiu  tlie 
papal  dominion,  an  event,  to  which  the  intemperate  violence 
of  uii;  Roman  court  had  in  no  small  degree  contributed, 
deeply  affected  Clement's  mind,  and  at  length  injured  his 
health  lo  such  a  degree  as  to  occasion  his  dcutn.  He  was 
immediately  succeeded  by  Alexander  Farncse,  who  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Paul  III.  whose  prudent  government 
maintained,  for  some  time  longer,  peace  in  Europe. 

At  length  Sforza,  duke  of  Milan,  having  put  lo  death 
one  of  Francis'  emissaries,  the  impatient  spun  of  the  mo- 
narch could  contain  no  longer,  and  though  unable  lo  gain  a 
single  ally,  he  marched  wiih  his  troops  inio  Italy.  His 
first  attempt  was  against  the  duke  of  Savoy,  wlio,  not  re- 
ceiving assistance  from  Charles,  then  engaged  in  the  siege 
of  Tunis,  was  expelled  from  Savoy,  and  obliged  lo  take 
refuge  in  Piedmont.  Francis  now  prepared  to  turn  his 
arms  against  Sforza,  but  his  plans  were  altered  by  ihe  sud- 
den death  of  that  prince,  whose  ducliy,  as  he  left  no  iieirs, 
was  seized  by  Charles  as  a  vacant  lief  of  the  empire. 

Francis  now  lost  his  lime  in  making  out  legal  claims  lo 
the  succession,  while  Charles,  now  arrived  in  Italy,  and  at 
the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  carried  the  war  into  Fiance. 
This  war,  which  was  carried  on  with  great  exertions  on 
both  sides,  was  terminated  by  the  conclusion  of  a  truce  for 
ten  years,  through  the  meiliation  of  Paul  III.  This  was 
signed  at  Nice,  in  June  1538. 

In  the  mean  time,  an  atiempt  was  made  to  excite  a  revo- 
lution at  Florence.  Alexander  di  Medici  had  rendered 
himself  justly  detested  by  the  tyranny  of  his  government, 
and  the  brutality  ol  his  vices.  The  death  of  pope  Clement, 
whose  influence  had  in  some  degree  restrained  his  ex- 
cesses, left  him  completely  at  liberty,  and  his  conduct  be- 
came so  odious,  that  his  cousin  Lorenzino  di  Medici,  him- 
self an  associate  in  his  debaucheries,  intending  perhaps  to 
become  his  successor,  took  an  opportunity  of  iissassinaling 
him.  But  Lorenzino's  designs  were  frustrated;  and  al- 
though he  was  well  received  by  Strozzi  and  the  exiles,  the 
principal  inhabitants  of  Florence  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
govcinment  Cosmo  di  Medici,  a  youth  of  18,  the  only  re- 
maining legilimaie  descendant  of  the  great  Cosmo,  and 
their  choice  was  ratified  by  Charles,  who  confirmed  Cos- 
mo in  the  dukedom.  The  emperor  besiowed  the  hand  of 
liis  natural  daugnter  Margaret  of  Austria,  liie  widow  of 
Alexander,  on  Ociavio  Farnese,  the  nephew  of  the  pope. 

The  war  in  Italy  was  again  renewed,  by  the  refusal  of 
Charles  to  bestow  on  Fiancis'  son,  Charles  duke  of  Orleans, 
the  investiture  of  Milan,  of  which  he  had  given  a  promise, 
at  one  of  his  interviews  with  Francis  during  the  truce. 
On  this  occasion  the  dominions  of  Charles  were  invaded 
by  no  less  than  five  French  aimies.  That  in  Piedmont  was 
commanded  by  Annibaut,  while  the  count  of  Enghein,  aid- 
ed by  the  fleet  of  the  corsair  Hayradin  Barbarossa,  besieged 
Nice,  the  residence  of  the  duke  of  Savoy.  The  arrival  of 
the  imperial  Iroops,  under  the  Marquess  del  Guaslo,  how- 
ever, obliged  these  extraordinary  confederates  to  raise  the 
siege. 

The  following  year  was  distinguished  by  ihe  decisive 
victory  of  the  count  d'Engliien  over  Guaslo  and  the  impe- 
rialists, with  a  very  inferior  force,  at  Cerisoles  in  Piedmont. 
But  Francis  was  too  much  weakened  to  follow  up  the  vic- 
tory ;  and  its  only  result  was  the  capture  of  a  lew  towns  in 
Piedmont.  A  treaty  was  at  length  conclutled  at  Crespy  ; 
by  which,  among  other  things,  it  was  agreed,  that  Charles 
should  confer  on  the  duke  of  Orleans  the  Milanese,  and  the 
hand  of  his  niece,  the  daughter  of  Ferdinand  king  of  the 
Romans.  Bui  the  premature  death  of  Charles  ol  Orleans 
prevented  the  marriage,  and  gave  the  emperor  an  oppor- 
tunity of  evading  the  fulfilment  of  the  condition.     In  the 


mean  lime,  all  hopes  of  reconciling  the  Protestants  being  at 
an  end,  their  teuels  were  condemned,  and  their  persons  ex- 
communicated, by  the  council  of  Trent ;  and  their  armies 
defeated  by  the  allied  Iroops  of  the  emperor  and  the  pope. 
But  the  latter,  alarmed  at  the  accession  of  power  acquired 
by  Charles,  by  the  defeat  of  the  reformed  princes,  soon 
withdrew  Ids  troops,  and  devoted  his  endeavours  lo  the  ag- 
grandisement of  his  own  family.  He  first  obtained  for  Oc- 
iavio Farnese  the  city  of  Sienna,  after  having  in  vain  al- 
lempled  to  gel  for  him  the  duchy  of  Milan.  He  next  pre- 
vailed on  the  college  of  cardinals  to  erect  into  a  duchy  the 
territories  of  Parma  and  Placentia,  which  he  conferred  on 
his  son  Peier  Ludovico  Farnese,  a  monster  of  vice  and  ty- 
ranny. But  the  indignation  of  the  Placenlians  soon  roused 
them  to  resistance,  and  this  wretch  was  assassinated  in  the 
fortress  of  Placentia,  which  the  conspirators  immediately 
seized  in  the  name  of  the  emperor. 

The  same  year  was  remarkable,  by  the  iailure  of  the  con- 
spiracy of  Fiesco,  count  of  Lavagna,  against  Andrew  Doria 
at  Genoa  ;  an  event  which  it  would  be  presumptuous  to  re- 
late in  other  words  than  those  of  Robertson,  and  for  which 
we  refer  our  readers  to  the  page  of  that  elegant  historian. 
The  death  of  Paul  HI.  followed  soon  after  that  of  his  son. 
Sensible,  probably,  of  the  mistake  he  had  been  guilty  of, 
his  last  act  was  to  reunite  Parma  to  the  states  of  the  church. 
He  was  succeeded  by  cardinal  Dumont,  a  person  of  an  ef- 
feminate and  voluptuous  character,  equally  desirous  with 
the  late  pope  lo  ailvance  his  family  ;  but  Paul  had  bestowed 
principalities, — Julius  III.  confined  his  donations  to  estates 
and  offices.  The  death  of  Francis  I.  occasioned  a  similar 
change  in  the  court  of  France;  for  Henry  II.  though  like 
his  father  ambitious  and  warlike,  could  be  satisfied  with 
the  pre-eminence  in  martial  exercises,  and  feed  his  ambi- 
tion with  the  mimic  victories  of  the  tournament. 

An  event  soon  occurred,  however,  which  drew  the  French 
monarch  into  hostilities  of  a  more  serious  nature.  Octa- 
vio  Farnese  had,  notwithstanding  the  decree  of  his  dying 
uncle,  made  himself  master  of  Parma,  with  the  connivance 
of  Julius,  who  was  willing  that  at  least  it  should  be  saved 
from  falling  into  the  emperor's  hands  ;  but  Ciiarles,  desir- 
ous of  recovering  this  fief  of  the  empire,  having  bestowed 
the  investiture  on  Gonzaga,  governor  of  Milan,  and  Farnese 
having  in  vain  requested  assistance  from  the  pope,  had  re- 
course to  the  king  of  France,  who  embraced  his  cause,  and 
commenced  a  war,  which,  however,  produced  no  effect  of 
consequence,  and  the  attention  of  both  Charles  and  Henry 
was  diverted,  for  some  time,  lo  revolutions  of  greater  in- 
terest, and  wars  of  more  vital  importance.  In  the  mean 
lime,  the  power  of  Cosmo  di  Medici  was  daily  increasing ; 
the  possession  of  Florence  and  Leghorn  gave  him  the  key 
of  what  are  called  the  fellers  of  Tuscany  ;  he  had  also  re- 
ceived the  principality  of  Piombino  ;  and  his  ambition  was 
now  turned  lo  the  acquisition  of  Sienna.  This  ancient  re- 
public still  retained  its  liberty,  and,  altiiougli  torn  by  fac- 
tions during  the  late  war,  successfully  defended  itself 
against  the  imperial  iroops.  The  aid  afforded  by  Henry  II. 
to  the  Siennese  during  this  contest,  had  raised  a  powerful 
parly  in  favour  of  the  French  in  that  city, — a  circumstance 
which  excited  the  jealousy  of  Charles  and  the  alarms  of 
Cosmo,  who  was  besides  desirous  to  extinguish,  in  a  stale 
so  near  him,  the  last  sparks  of  that  liberty,  whose  flame 
he  had  suppressed  at  Florence.  The  emperor,  willing  to 
create  a  diversion  lo  the  arms  of  Henry,  now  victorious  in 
the  Netherlands,  pei-mitted  Cosmo  to  undertake  the  con- 
quest of  Sienna.  His  army  was  commanded  by  John  James 
Medicino,  marquess  of  Marignano,  a  soldier  of  fortune  and 
of  low  birth,  whom  Cosmo  flaltered,  by  allowing  him  to 
bear  the  arms  of  the  M^  dici,  and  acknowledging  him  a  re- 
lation of  the  family.  The  French  and  Siennese  had,  as 
3  U3 
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ilieir  leader,  Peter  Sliozzi,  llic  son  of  Piiilip,  and  Clarice 
di  Medici,  wlio  niaiiilaiiied  his  licrcdilaiy  lone  ul  liljci.y, 
and  Uiorough  detcslalion  of  llie  enslavers  of  his  couiilry. 
The  armies  encouiucred  near  Marciano ;  Init  ihc  valour 
and  impttuosily  of  Slrozzi  were  toiled  by  llie  superior  nii- 
lilary  science  of  Medicine;  and  the  lormcr,  weakened  by  a 
dangerous  wound,  was  forced  to  retreat  with  the  leeble  re- 
mains of  his  troops,  while  his  antat^onist  immediately  laid 
siege  to  the  city  of  Sienna.  The  Viennese,  encouraged  by 
M^mluc,  romniander  of  the  trench  garrison,  defended 
themselves  with  determined  valour  for  ten  months,  and  at 
length  capitulated  on  lionourable  terms. 

These  were  not  adhered  to  by  Cosmo,  who  proceeded  to 
new-model  the  government  of  the  state,  wiinout  any  re- 
gard wiiatever  to  its  former  policy.  Many  <if  the  ciiiz-ns, 
jiowever,  retired  to  a  small  town  callcil  Monte  Aieuio, 
where  they  established  a  goveriimenl  similar  to  that  ot 
Sienna,  and  consoled  themselves  with  this  shadow  of  their 
ancient  liberty.  The  pope,  overjoyed  by  tlie  re-union  ol 
Eni^land,  under  Mai  y,  to  the  Romish  church,  now  attempt- 
ed, by  his  intrigues  at  the  diet  of  .\ugsbiirg,  if  possible  to 
disunite  the  Protestants  in  Germany;  but  his  designs  were 
interrupted  by  death.  His  successor,  the  virtuous  Mar- 
cellus  II.  died  on  the  20th  day  of  his  pontificate,  while  me- 
ditating plans  for  the  reformation  of  the  church.  The 
tiara  was  now  conferred  on  John  Peter  Caraffa,  who  took 
the  name  of  Paul  IV. 

This  pope  was  of  an  intolerant  and  severe  disposition, 
and  filled  with  extravagant  notions   of  the  power  and  au- 
thoiity  of  the  Roman  see.     He  soon  displayed  this,  in  his 
insolent  treatment  of  the  imperial  ambassador,  who  inform- 
ed him  of  the  pacific  termination  of  the  diet  of  Augsburg, 
an  event  so  unpleasing  to  his  bigoted  mind,  that  he  openly 
inveighed  against  Charles  and  Ferdinand.     His  nephews, 
wh(3»n  the  duke  of  Guise  had  gained  over  to  the  French 
interest,  encouraged  this  temper,  and  at  last  induced  him  to 
conclude  a  treaty  with  Henry.     But  the  emperor,  having 
now  abdicated  his  hereditary  dominions  in  favour  of  his  son 
Philip  II.  consecrated  the  last  moments  of  his  political  ex- 
istence to  the  negociation  of  a  peace  with  Henry;  and  a 
truce  for  five  years  being  concluded,  the  pope  v/as  left  ex- 
posed to  the  vengeance  of  Philip.     Paul,  alarmed  for  his 
safety,  now  had  recourse  to  intrigue  ;   and  having  sent  his 
nephew  cardinal  Carafia  to  Paris,  succeeded,  by  the  united 
influence  of  the  Lorraine  family,  the  queen,  and   Diana  of 
Poictiers,  Henry's  mistress,  in  persuading  him  to  violate  the 
league,   and  again  renew   the    war.     Emboldened  by   his 
success,   the  pope  set  the  king  of  Spain  at  defiance,  and 
proceeded  to  oppress  the  Colonna  family,  and  other  adhe- 
rents of  the  house  of  Austria.     Philip  at  first  was  prevent- 
ed by  religious  scruples  from  openly  attacking  the  ponlifT; 
and  it  was  with  extreme  reluctance,  that,  having  in  vain 
attempted  pacific  measures,  he  ordered  the  duke  of  Alva 
to  invade  the  papal  territory.     The  rapid  progress  of  that 
general  reduced  Paul  to  his  old  mtrigues;  and,  under  pre- 
tence of  negocialing  for  a  truce,  he  contrived  to  gain  time, 
till  the  arrival  of  the  French  troops,  and  a  considerable 
sum  of  money,  again  enabled  him  to  set  the  duke  at  defi- 
ance.    The  French  army  was  commanded  by  the  duke  of 
Guise,  who,  after  relieving  Rome,  matched  towards  Na- 
ples, and  endeavoured  to  force  Alva  to  give  him  battle. 
But    that    experienced    leader    declined    an    engagement, 
and  remained  within  his  entrenchments,  while  "the  allied 
army  was  wasted  by  sickness,  and  weakened  by  the  dissen- 
tions  of  its  commanders. 

But,  in  the  mean  time,  the  Spanish  army  in  the  Nether- 
lands, commanded  by  Emanuel  Philibert,  duke  of  Savoy, 
completely  routed  the  French  under  constable  Montmo- 
rency at  St.  Quiniin;  and  H«nry  was  forced  to  recall  the 


duke  of  Guise  for  the  defence  of  France.  The  pope  nou 
hastened  to  appease  Philip,  which  the  superstitious  venera- 
tion of  that  prince  for  the  holy  See  rendered  no  difficult 
task  ;  and  the  duke  ol  Alva  was  even  obliged  to  solicit,  on 
his  knees,  the  forgiveness  of  the  pontifl'  for  invading  the 
sacred  territory.  At  the  same  period,  Philij),  desirous 
to  ingratiate  himselt  with  the  Italian  princes,  of  whose 
influence  he  intended  to  make  use  to  counterbalance  the 
autlioiiiy  of  the  pope,  conferred  on  Octavio  Farnese  the 
city  anil  terriiory  oi  Placenlia ;  and,  having  acknowledged 
him  as  duke  of  Parma,  succeeded  in  detaching  him  from 
the  F'rench  alliance.  Influenced  also  by  the  intrigues  ol 
Cosmo  di  Medici,  lie  conferred  on'  him  the  investiture  of 
Sienna  in  co.isideralion  of  the  sums  due  to  him  by  his  fa- 
ther, and  on  condiiion  of  his  furnishing  a  body  of  auxiliary 
troops,  in  case  of  any  attack  on  Naples  and  Miian. 

Puis  acquisition  secured  to  Cosmo,  wiio  had  assumed 
the  title  of  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  the  complete  domi- 
nion of  that  country.  Two  years  after  this,  the  peace  of 
Chateau-Cambresis  restored  peace  to  Europe.  I'he  prin- 
cipal articles  regarding  Italy  were,  the  restoration  of  Savoy 
to  Emanuel  Philibert,  who  was  also  united  in  marriage  to 
Margaret  of  Valois,  sister  to  Henry  II.  Elizabeth,  daugh- 
ter of  that  monarch,  became  (|ueen  of  Sp.»in,  although  her 
hand  had  previously  been  promised  to  the  unfortunate  Don 
Carlos,  Philip's  eldest  son.  Henry's  troops  evacuated 
Italy;  Montferrat  was  restored  to  the  duke  of  Mantua,  and 
Corsica  to  the  Genoese,  whose  independence  was  now  ac- 
knowledged. The  conditions  of  the  treaty  were  observed 
with  punctuality  and  fidelity  ;  a  circumstance  to  which,  in 
Italy,  the  death  of  Paul  IV.  contributed  in  no  small  degree. 
This  pontiff  is  said  to  have  died  from  the  distress  occa- 
sioned by  his  nephew,  the  duke  of  Paliano,  having  in  a  fit 
ol  jealousy  assassinated  his  wife,  and  murdered  her  sus- 
pected lover.  His  successor,  Pius  IV.  instigated  proba- 
bly by  the  court  of  Spain,  a  few  months  after  his  accession, 
ordered  this  affair  to  be  investigated  ;  and  the  result  of  the 
inquiry  was,  the  execution  of  the  duke  of  Paliano,  his  bro- 
ther, cardinal  Charles  Caraffa,  and  two  other  noblemen, 
their  accomplices. 

The  return  of  the  duke  of  Savoy  to  his  hereditary  states, 
was  an  event  no  less  agreeable  to  his  subjects,  than  fortu- 
nate to  the  other  states  of  Italy.  This  prince,  thougli  from 
his  infancy  accustomed  to  war,  had  learned  to  estimate  the 
value  of  peace;  and,  aware  of  the  misfortunes  which  his 
country  had  suffered  from  being  the  theatre  of  war,  exerted 
himself,  in  concert  with  the  Veneiians,  in  defending  the 
frontiers  of  Italy,  and  preventing  it  from  again  being  ex- 
posed to  the  devastation  of  toreign  armies.  The  general 
state  ol  Europe  forwarded  his  designs.  The  death  of  Hen- 
ry 11.  ot  France,  and  the  religious  animosities  which  dis- 
tracted that  kingdom  under  his  successors,  incapacitated  it 
Iroin  interfering  in  foreign  politics.  The  king  of  Spain, 
content  with  the  ascendancy  he  enjoyed  by  tne  possession 
ot  Naples  and  Milan,  and  occupied  by  his  endeavours  to 
suppress  the  rising  spirit  of  freedom,  which,  though  ex- 
tinct in  Italy,  was  now  kindling  in  the  cities  of  Belgium, 
was  unwilling  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  inferior  Italian 
potentates.  Tne  emperor  Ferdinand,  having  acquired  by 
marriage  the  kingdoms  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  was  em- 
ployed in  confirming  his  authority,  and  in  increasing  among 
llie  German  princes  the  influence  of  the  house  of  Austria. 
The  conduct  of  Pius  IV.  and  his  successors  Pius  V.  and 
Gregory  XIII.  also  contributed,  in  no  small  degree,  to  the 
tranquillity  of  Italy.  These  pontiffs,  instructed  by  the  ex- 
ample ot  their  predecessors,  in  the  pernicious  effects  re- 
sulting from  their  attempts  to  aggrandise  their  families, 
devoted  their  attention  to  the  affairs  of  the  church,  and  res- 
cued it  from  the  scandal  occasioned  by  former  popes  and 
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iheii-  nephews,  ot  which  even  ihe  warmest  of  its  defenders 
could  not  but  be  sensible. 

The  contest  at  Genoa  between  the  old  and  new  nobility, 
and  the  subsequent  insurrcclion  of  the  people  against  their 
divided  lords,  was  fortunately  lerininuicd  by  the  mediation 
of  the  pope,  the  emperor,  and  the  king  of  Spain  ;  and  Ge- 
noa lemained,  till  our  days,  undisturbed  by  any  more  intes- 
tine revolutions.  Not  loni,'  after  this,  the  last  Marquess  of 
Saluces  died  in  France,  having  previously  ceded  his  do- 
minions to  Charles  IX.  whose  troops  immediately  took 
possession  uf  it,  notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of  the 
duke  of  Savoy,  who  claimed  it  as  an  ancient  dependency  of 
his  dukedom.  The  latter  prince,  unable  to  accomplish  his 
object  by  pacific  measures,  and  unwilling  to  liave  recourse 
to  war,  was  foiced.  durmg  the  remamder  of  his  reign,  to 
acquiesce,  and  tiie  French  remained  possessois  ol  Saluces. 
Aliv  r  his  death,  however,  his  son  Charles  Emanuel,  taking 
ai. vantage  of  the  difliLulties  in  waich  Henry  III.  was  in- 
volved, made  himselt  master  ol  Saluccs,  where  his  cruel 
pi  rsecution  of  the  Protestants  has  made  his  name  odious  in 
the  uiuials  of  the  leformed  churclies,  while  it  acquired  him, 
at  Rome,  the  reputation  of  the  active  and  zealous  defender 
of  liic  Cjtholic  faith. 

In  Tuscany,  the  grand  duke  Francis  (son  of  Cosmo  di 
Medici)  and  his  duchess,  the  celebrated  Bianca  Capeila, 
died  at  Florence  in  the  course  of  the  same  night ;  and  as  he 
Ohiv  lelt  two  daughters  by  his  first  wife,  Jane  of  Austria, 
the  dukedom  descended  to  his  brother  cardinal  Ferdinand 
di  Medici,  who,  laying  aside  the  purple,  assumed  the  go- 
vernment of  Tuscany. 

Soon  after  the  peaceable  establishment  of  Henry  IV  on 
the  throne  ot  France,  having  at  length  obtained  the  consent 
of  the  pope  to  ins  divorce  of  Margaret  ol  Valois,  he  was 
married  to  Mury  di  Medici,  the  youngest  daughter  of  the 
grand  luke  Francis;  and  the  Tuscan  family  was  thus  ho- 
noured by  a  second  alliance  with  the  royal  family  of  France. 
Henry  now  turned  his  arms  against  the  duke  of  Savoy,  de- 
sirous to  recover  Saluces,  and  punish  that  prince  for  his 
interference  in  the  wars  of  the  league.  In  one  campaign, 
he  made  himself  master  of  most  of  the  duke's  strongest 
fortresses  ;  but  the  var  was  put  an  end  to  l)y  the  interven- 
tion of  Pop!  Clement  VIII.  and  the  King  of  Spain.  Salu- 
ces was  left  under  the  dominion  of  S  ivoy  ;  but  the  country 
of  Bresse  was  ceded  to  France,  and  lOO.OuO  crowns  were 
paid  by  the  duke  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  war. 

Much  about  this  period  Alphonzo  II.  of  Esii,  duke  of 
Ftrrara  and  Modena,  died,  and  was  succeeded  Oy  his  son 
Caesar ;  but  Clement  VIII.  took  advantage  of  this  conjunc- 
ture, to  assert  the  ancient  claims  of  the  church  to  the  city 
ot  Ferrara,  which  was  immediately  seized  by  his  troops. 
Caesar,  unable  to  contend  with  the  pope,  retired  to  Modena  ; 
and  Ferrara  was  united  to  the  papal  territories.  These 
changes,  however,  but  little  affected  the  general  peace  of 
Iialy.  which  continued  for  upwards  of  twenty  years;  a  pe- 
riijii,  doubtless,  of  great  advantage  to  that  country,  but  of 
litiic  interest  to  the  historian 

The  succession  to  the  du(  by  of  Mantua  occasioned  a  con- 
test, which  once  more  laid  It.ily  open  to  foreign  invasion. 
Francis  IV.  duke  of  Muntua,  left  only  a  daughter,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  brothers  Ferdinand  and  Vincent  II.;  but 
neither  leaving  any  children,  the  dukedom  was  claimed  by 
Charles  Goi.zaga,  duke  of  Nevers,  the  heir-male  of  the 
family,  ..nd  whose  son  was  also  married  to  INIaria,  daughter 
of  iluke  Fiancis.  The  emperor  Ferdinand  II.  unwilling 
that  so  valuable  a  principality  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  a 
subject  of  France,  conferred  Mantua  on  the  duke  of  Gua- 
stalla  ;  while  Charles  Emanuel  of  Savoy  asserted  the  old 
claims  of  his  family  to  the  marquisate  of  Montferrat,  and 
obtained  the  support  of  the  Spaniards.     The  duke  of  Ne- 


vers, unable  to  contend  against  such  poweiful  rivals,  ap- 
plied for  assistance  lo  Louis  XII!.  of  France,  ^lul  was  se- 
conded by  the  Venetians,  who  dreadedthe  const  quences  of 
Mantua  tailing  under  the  dominion  of  the  Spaniards.  The 
cardinal  de  Richelieu  having,  by  the  capture  of  La  Roche, 
succeeded  in  subduing  the  Protes:ants,  was  not  unwilling 
to  enter  into  a  war  which  mii;ht  conduce  to  tlie  great  end 
he  had  now  in  view,  the  humiliation  of  the  house  of  Aus- 
tria. The  French  accordingly,  commanded  by  Louis  in 
pel  son,  crossed  the  Aips,  and,  without  receiving  opposi- 
tion from  the  duke  ol  Savoy,  (whose  prudence,  or  perhaps 
indecision,  prevented  him  from  taking  any  active  part  in  the 
wai,)  proceeded  to  the  relief  of  Casal,  then  besieged  by 
the  Spanish  troops.  The  news  of  the  insurrection  in  Gas- 
cony,  of  the  Protestants  under  the  duke  of  Rohan,  obliged 
Louis  to  return  lo  France  ;  and  the  duke  of  Savoy,  imagin- 
ing all  danger  from  the  French  at  an  end,  united  his  forces 
with  the  besiegers  of  Casal.  But  the  duke  was  soon  taught 
the  impolicy  of  his  conduct,  by  the  speedy  return  of  the 
French  army  under  the  command  of  Richelieu;  which, 
alter  menacing  Turin,  and  forcing  the  duke  to  concentrate 
his  troops  for  its  defence,  laid  siege  to  the  fortress  of  Pig- 
neiol,  a  post  commanding  the  passes  of  Italy,  and  reduced 
it  in  a  few  days. 

In  the  mean  time,  Louis  returned  and  entered  Savoy, 
which  soon  submitted  to  his  arms;  and  the  duke,  over- 
whelmed with  the  weight  of  these  sudden  calamities,  died 
at  Turin,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age.  His  son,  Victor 
Amadeus  I.  instructed  by  the  example  of  his  father,  has- 
tened to  conclude  a  treaty  with  Louis  ;  whose  troops  now 
proceeded  to  Casal,  which  still  continued  to  hold  out.  In 
Lombardy,  however,  the  cause  of  the  imperialists  had 
been  successful;  the  Venetian  and  French  troops,  com- 
manded b>  Marshal  d'Estrees,  were  defeated,  and  tne  city 
of  Mantua  taken  by  assault  by  Count  Colalto,  the  imperial 
general.  But  the  active  mediation  of  Pope  Uiban  VIII. 
or  rather  of  his  agent  Julio  Mazarine,  succeeded  in  pro- 
curing a  suspension  of  arms;  and,  at  the  diet  of  Ratisbon, 
the  intrigues  of  Richelieu  procured  the  acknowledgment 
of  the  duke  of  Nevers'  right  to  Mantua,  which  was  deliver- 
ed up  to  him  ;  while  the  duke  of  Savoy  received  a  few 
towns  in  Montferrat  ;  and  the  Gonzagas  of  Guastalla  a  pe- 
cuniary indemnification;  and  Pignerol,  Luza,and  two  other 
fortresses,  remained  in  the  lunds  of  the  French,  as  securi- 
ties for  the  performance  of  the  treaty.  The  subsequent 
treaty  of  Querasque  secured  to  the  French  the  enare  pos- 
session of  Pignerol,  and  tlius  left  them  an  easy  entrance 
into  Italy. 

Three  years  after,  war  broke  out  a-new.  Richelieu  se- 
cured on  his  side  Odoard  Farnese,  duke  of  Parma,  and  the 
dukes  of  Mantua  and  Savoy.  The  two  brotl-.ers  of  the  lat- 
ter, however.  Cardinal  Maurice,  and  Thomas,  entered  iMo 
the  imperial  service.  The  death  of  \"ictor  Amaueus  left 
his  dominions,  and  the  care  of  his  infant  successor,  in  the 
hands  of  Louis.  The  campaign  in  Italy,  however,  was 
not  at  first  successful ;  and  although  the  duke  de  Crequi 
afterwards  defeated  the  duke  of  Modena  and  the  Spaniards, 
the  state  of  the  contending  parties  remained  at  tne  end  of 
two  years,  much  the  same.  At  this  period,  the  male  line 
of  the  R.jvere,  dukes  of  Urbiiio,  became  exlinct.  The 
duchy  was  claimed  by  Ferdinand,  grand  d^ikc  of  Tuscany, 
who  married  Victoria,  grand  daughter  ol  the  late  cuke; 
but  Urban  VIII.  had  already  seized  it  as  a  vacant  fief  of 
the  jiapal  sec;  and  Ferdinand,  unwilling  to  contend  with 
the  pope,  was  satisfied  with  the  inheritance  of  the  private 
properly  of  the  Rovere.  The  Barberini,  nephews  ot  Ur- 
ban, finding  him  firm  in  his  refusal  to  grant  them  the  in- 
vestiture of  Uibino,  turned  their  a.nbilion  to  ihe  acquisi- 
tion of  the  duchv  of  Castro,  near  Rome,  the  property  of  the 
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duke  of  Parma,  which  they  pci  suaded  the  pope  to  invade. 
That  prince  having  allied  himself  with  Ferdinand  II. 
grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  and  Francis  I.  of  E^te.  duke  of 
Modcna,  marched  at  the  head  of  5000  men  to  the  attack 
of  the  papal  army  near  Bologna,  commanded  by  Taddeo 
Barberini,  though  consisting  of  20,000.  This  daring  en- 
terprise was  successful:  Barberini  was  forced  to  take 
refuge  in  Ferrara,  and  Farncse  entered  into  and  laid  waste 
Romagna.  The  armies  of  Modena  and  Tuscany  were 
equally  successful,  and  the  pope  at  length  concluded  a 
treaty  with  the  dukes.  This  event  was  soon  followed  by 
ihe  death  of  Urban  VIII. 

In  France,  by  the  death  of  Cardinal  Richelieu  and  Louis 
XIII.  the  government  was  left  in  the  hands  of  Cardinal 
Mazarine,  who  acted  as  prime  minister  to  Queen  Anne  of 
Austria,  regent  during  the  minority  of  her  son,  Louis  XI\'. 
Mazarine,  who  entered  warmly  into  the  affairs  of  Italy, 
displeased  by  the  election  of  Innocent  X.  who  was  his  per- 
sonal enemy,  used  all  his  interest  to  gain  over  the  Italian 
princes.  Thomas  of  Savoy,  now  in  the  French  service, 
was  successful  in  gaining  over  the  duke  of  Parma;  and 
that  prince,  repairing  to  Paris,  concerted  with  the  cardi- 
nal the  plan  of  the  war.  Hostilities  were  commenced  by 
the  French  army  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  de  Breze 
and  Thomas  of  Savoy,  which  landed  near  Orbitello,  and 
commenced  the  siege.  But  the  fleet  was  in  the  mean 
time  defeated  by  the  viceroy  of  Naples,  the  duke  de  Breze 
killed,  and  the  troops  forced  to  reimbark  and  return  to 
I'rance.  Tlie  second  expedition  was  more  fortunate,  and 
the  isle  of  Elba  and  the  principality  of  Piombino  surren- 
dered to  the  French  arms. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Sicily 
were  groaning  under  the  oppression  of  the  Spaniards,  the 
chief  object  of  each  successive  viceroy  being  to  rival  his 
predecessor  in  the  raising  of   levies  and  taxes.     The  re- 
sources and  the  patience  of  the  Neapolitans  were  at  length 
exhausted  ;  the  ministers  of  Philip  IV.  had,  by  their  mis- 
conduct, occasioned  the  revolt  of  Catalonia  and  Portugal  ; 
and  these  misfortunes,  of  too  great  magnitude  to  be  long 
concealed  from  the  people  even  in  the  most  remote  terri- 
tories of  Spain,  awakened  in  the  Sicilies  the  spirit  of  in- 
surrection.    The   first  explosion  was   at    Palermo,  where 
the  crown  of  Sicily  was  offered  to  Francis  of  Vintimilla, 
Marquess  of  Gieracc  ;  but  that  nobleman,  with  great  pru- 
dence, resisted  this  dangerous  promotion,  and    succeeded 
in  calming,  for  a  time,  the  indignation  of  his  countrymen. 
But  the  misjudge<l  severity  of  the  viceroy  again  excited 
the  Sicilians  ;  and  the  Spanish  troops  were  forced  to  with- 
draw from  Palermo.     The  severity  of  the  duke  of  Arcos, 
at  Naples,  roused   in  that  city  a  rebellion   no  less   formi- 
dable.    Headed   by  Thomas   Aniello,    (commonly    called 
Mascniello,)  a  fisherman,   the   lower  classes  made   them- 
selves masters  of  the  palace  and  the   viceroy,  committed 
numberless  excesses,  and    sacrificed   to   their    vengeance 
the  most  obnoxious  instruments  of   the   tyranny  to    which 
they  were    subjected.     Their  leader  assumed  the  title  of 
lieutenant-general  of  the  King  of  Spain,  and  for  ten  days 
exercised  the   most   unlimited    authority ;    but  at    length, 
becoming  intoxicated  by  a  success  so  unexpected,  he  grew 
suspicious  and    cruel,  and    his   whole   conduct   exhibited 
evident  marks   of  insanity.     He   was   assassinated  on  the 
11th  day  of  his    short    and    extraordinary    reign;   but  ihe 
Neapolitans  s'ill  continued   in    ariTis,   and  assuming  a  re- 
publican government,  chose  as  their   commander   Francis 
Toraldo,  |)rince  of  Massa. 

The  insurrection  at  Palermo  had,  in  the  mean  time,  been 
([uelk-d  by  Cardinal  Trivalzio,  whose  influence  as  a  church- 
man and  an  Italian,  at  length  restored  tranquillity.  The 
Neapolitans,  however,  determined  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of 
Spain,  now  began  to  deliberate  to  whom  they  should  make 


offer  of  the  crown  ;  and  actuslly  intreated  the  pope,  as  their 
suzerein,  to  confer  it  on  some  prince  of  Fiench  extraction. 
At  this  period,  Henry,  duke  of  Guise,  happened  to  be 
at  Rome.  This  nobleman,  wliose  character  resembled 
that  of  the  ancient  heroes  of  chivalric  romance,  was  im- 
mediately excited  by  the  ambition  of  making  himself  master 
of  Naples;  and  without  waiting  for  any  aid  proceeded  imme- 
diately to  that  city,  and  offered  his  services  to  the  republic. 
He  was  received  with  ent.iusiasm  by  the  people,  and  immedi- 
ately appointed  their  general  with  the  title  of  duke,  or  doge. 
The  civil  administration  still  remained  in  the  hands  of 
Gennaro  Annese,  one  of  the  original  insurgents  ;  but  the 
duke,  after  the  conquest  of  Capua  and  Aversa,  openly  as- 
suming an  authority  and  st  ite  wlijch  showed  his  intention 
of  aiming  at  the  crown,  Annese  contrived  to  excite  the 
jealousy  of  the  people  against  him,  and,  in  concurrciice 
with  the  archbishop,  carried  on  a  secret  negotiation  with 
Don  Juan  of  Austria,  and  the  Spanish  troops  in  the  citadel. 
At  length  having,  by  a  false  report  of  an  attack  on  Nisites, 
contrived  to  remove  the  duke  and  his  troops  from  the  city, 
the  Spaniards,  issuing  from  the  fortress,  were  received 
without  resistance  ;  and  Guise,  after  some  unavailing  at- 
tempts to  force  his  way  back,  retreated  towards  Rome, 
but  on  his  march  was  seized  by  treacliery,  and  sent  to 
Spain,  where  he  remained  a  prisoner  for  five  years.  The 
Spaniards,  again  masters  of  Naples,  punished  the  revolt 
with  the  greatest  cruelty ;  and  even  Gennaro  Annese, 
whose  treachery  had  restored  the  Spaniards,  perished  on 
the  scaffold. 

The  wars  of  the  Fronde,  which  now  raged  in  France, 
completely  withdrew  the  attention  of  Mazarine  from  Italv- 
and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  the  Spaniards  recovered 
Elba,  Piombino,  and  Casal  :  but  no  sooner  was  the  car- 
dinal reinstated  in  his  power,  than  he  again  attempted  to 
invade  Naples,  allowing  the  expedition  to  appear,  how- 
ever, as  if  solely  the  work  of  the  duke  of  Guise,  now 
delivered  from  prison.  The  capture  of  Castelmare  was 
all  that  the  duke  could  effect  ;  and,  meeting  with  no  en- 
couragement from  the  Neapolitans,  he  was  obliged  to 
return  to  France.  Nothing  farther  of  any  importance  was 
attempted  in  Italy  during  this  war  ;  which  was  put  an  end 
to  by  the  peace  of  the  Pyrennees. 

From  this  period,  there  follows  about  twenty  years  of 
profound  repose  in  Italy,  which  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be 
interrupted  by  the  contest  of  the  Venetians  with  the 
Turks,  commonly  called  the  war  of  Candia,  in  which  Pope 
Innocent  X.  in  vain  endeavoured  to  procure  the  assistance 
of  the  other  Catholic  potentates.  During  the  pontificate 
of  Alexander  VII.  a  dispute  which  arose  between  him 
and  Louis  XIV.  occasioned  a  mutual  dismissal  of  ambas- 
sadors :  and  preparations  for  war  were  made  on  both 
sides  :  but  the  pope  soon  becoming  convinced  of  his  ina- 
bility to  oppose  so  powerful  an  antagonist,  hastened  to 
appease  Louis,  whose  pardon  he  only  obtained  by  the  most 
humiliating  concessions. 

The  king  of  France  was  now  engaged  in  his  wars  in 
Flanders,  and  for  some  years  interested  himself  but  little 
in  Italian  affairs  :  the  oppressive  government  of  the  Spa- 
niards at  length  gave  him  an  opportunity. 

The  city  of  Alessina,  in  Sicily,  had,  from  a  very  early 
period,  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  being  governed  by  its 
own  senate,  a  right  which  its  citizens  had  defended  against 
the  aggressions  of  several  monarchs  of  the  different 
dynasties  wliich  had  in  their  turn  been  oppressors  in 
Sicily.  The  Spanish  ministers,  jealous  of  this  last  remain 
of  independence,  made  an  attempt  to  deprive  the  senate 
of  its  jurisdiction,  and  put  to  death  two  of  the  magistrates 
who  ventured  to  defend  its  rights.  The  remonstrances  of 
the  people  on  this  atrocious  outrage  were  considered  by 
the  court  of  Madrid  as  acts  of  rebellion,  and  the  governor 
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of  Messina  endeavoured  to  secure  the  persons  of  the 
senators  as  its  instigators.  But  the  people,  alarmed  for 
the  late  of  their  maj^istrates,  flew  to  arms,  and  the  garri- 
son were  forced  to  lake  refuge  in  the  citadel,  which  they 
were  soon  compelled  to  evacuate.  The  armies  of  the 
viceroys  of  Naples  and  Sicily  now  prepared  to  besiege 
the  city,  and  the  Messenians  had  recourse  to  the  duke 
d'Ebtrees,  French  ambassador  at  Rome. 

Louis,  on  receiving  tliis  intelligence,  immediately  sent 
a  body  of  troops  to  Messina,  lo  the  great  joy  of  the  in- 
habitants, who  hoisted  the  standard  of  France,  and  pro- 
claimed Louis  as  their  sovereign.  In  the  course  of  the 
following  year,  the  Spanish  fleet  being  defeated  by  the 
French,  the  siege  was  rrfised,  and  the  i^cnerals  of  Louis 
entertained  hopes  of  conquering  the  whole  island.  But 
the  lapse  of  400  years  had  not  effaced  the  recollection  of 
the  tyranny  of  Charles  of  Anjou ;  and  however  averse 
the  Sicilians  might  be  to  the  Spanish  government,  they 
exhibited  still  greater  antipathy  to  the  dominion  of  the 
French,  and  tlie  conquests  of  the  latter  were  confined  to 
a  few  inconsiderable  towns.  At  last  Louis,  weary  proba- 
bly of  the  expenre  of  the  contest,  suddenly  sent  a  pe- 
remptory order  to  his  general,  Feuillade,  to  evacuate 
Messina.  The  senate  and  nobles  having  in  vain  remon- 
strated against  this  cruel  desertion,  were  forced  to  sur- 
render to  the  Spani  irds,  but  itiore  than  one  half  of  the 
inhabitants  removed  to  France:  an  emigration  which, 
with  the  loss  during  the  war,  and  the  subsequent  oppres- 
sion of  the  Spaniards,  so  much  weakened  Messina,  that 
half  a  century  elapsed  before  it  regained  its  former  pros- 
perity. 

Not  long  after  this,  Louis  acquired  the  important 
city  of  Casal,  in  Montferrat,  by  a  treaty  with  Gucrrieri, 
prime  minister  to  Ferdinand  Charles,  duke  of  Mantua, 
by  which,  on  the  payment  of  500,000  livres,  the  city  was 
delivered  up  to  Louis,  and  immediately  occupied  by  12,000 
French,  under  Bouflers  and  Catinat.  This  dishonourable 
transaction  excited  so  great  indignation  among  the  Italian 
states  against  the  duke  of  Mantua,  that  he  disavowed  any 
knowledge  of  the  transaction.  The  French,  however,  re- 
tained possession,  and  the  extravagance  and  thoughtless- 
ness of  the  duke,  who  was  devoted  to  the  passion  of 
gaming,  render  his  participation  in  the  treaty  not  at  all 
improbable. 

The  republic  of  Genoa  now  incurred  the  displeasure 
of  Louis,  by  the  steady  attachment  it  continued  to  main- 
tain to  the  Spanish  interest.  Under  pretence  of  their 
fitting  out  a  fleet  for  the  service  of  Spain,  the  Genoese 
were  attacked  by  a  poweiful  French  squadron:  and  on 
their  refusal  to  surrender  the  ships,  Genoa  was  bombarded 
and  part  of  the  city  reduced  to  ashes  ;  and  the  doge,  and 
four  of  the  principal  senators,  obliged  to  proceed  to  Paris, 
and  there  humble  themselves  before  the  haughty  Louis. 

Ill  his  conduct  to  Pope  Innocent  XI.  the  French  mo- 
narch displayed  the  same  overbearing  insolence,  nor  can 
his  obstinate  opposition  to  the  pope's  wise  restrictions  on 
the  right  of  sanctuary  enjoyed  within  the  premises  of 
foreign  ambassadors,  be  otherwise  accounted  for,  than 
from  his  desire  to  shew  to  Europe  that  he  had  now  ar- 
rived at  such  a  height  of  power,  as  to  despise  the  laws  by 
which  other  civilized  slates  were  regulated  in  their  mutual 
intercourse. 

The  indignation  of  Europe  at  length  burst  forth,  and 
the  league  of  Augsburg  was  formed  by  ihe  Emperor 
Leopold  with  Holland,  Spain,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and 
Savoy,  for  the  purpose  of  checking  the  ambitious  designs 
of  Louis.  On  the  succession  of  William  III  lo  the 
throne  of  Britain,  that  nation  also  joined  the  league. 

The  first  commencement  of  the    war  in  Italy  was   un- 


fortunate for  the  allies.  The  troops  of  Victor  Amadeus 
II.  were  defeated  at  Staff'arda,  by  Mareschal  Catinat,  and 
all  Savoy,  with  the  greater  part  of  Piedmont,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  French.  The  activity  of  prince  Eugene  of 
Savoy  saved  Turin  ;  and  in  the  following  years  these  allies 
invaded  Dauphiny,  in  order  to  divide  the  attention  of  Cati- 
nat. The  success  of  their  campaign  was,  however,  in- 
terrupted by  the  illness  of  the  duke,  and  his  generals  were 
forced  to  retreat.  Casal  was  then  invested  by  the  com- 
bined troops  of  Spain  and  Savoy,  and  on  its  surrender  was 
restored  to  the  duke  of  Mantua,  in  consequence  of  a 
secret  agreement  between  Louis  and  tliC  duke  of  Savoy, 
wiio  was  now  weary  of  ihe  war,  and  determined  to  desert 
the  cause  of  the  .dlies.  In  fact,  he  concluded  a  treaty  the 
next  year,  after  sustaining  a  mock  siege  in  Turin,  by 
Catinat. 

By  this  pacification,  which  was  termed  the  neutrality  of 
Italy,  the  duke  received  back  Savoy,  with  all  the  other 
places  occupied  by  France,  and  Adelaide,  his  eldest 
daughter,  was  betrothed  to  the  duke  of  Burgumly,  grand- 
son of  the  Fiench  monarch.  The  defection  of  Victor 
Amadeus  was  soon  followed  by  the  general  peace  of 
Ryswick,  terminating  a  war,  which  though  it  had  not  hum- 
bled the  French  king,  had  at  least  exhausted  his  resources 
to  such  a  degree,  as  to  render  his  ambition  less  formida- 
ble to  his  neighbours. 

The  commencement  of  the  18lh  century  was  marked 
by  a  new  cause  of  contention,  and  a  war  still  more  impor- 
tant in  its  results.  Charles  II.  the  last  king  of  Spain,  of 
the  house  of  Austria,  dying  without  issue,  bequeathed 
his  dominions  to  the  duke  of  Anjou,  grandson  to  Louis 
XIV.  who,  repairing  to  Madrid,  was  immediately  ac- 
knowledged as  king,  by  the  name  of  Philip  V.  The  em- 
peror Leopold,  who  claimed  the  succession  in  behalf  of 
the  archduke  Charles,  his  second  son,  finding  it  vain  lo 
make  attempts  on  Spain,  marched  a  considerable  army 
into  Italy,  under  the  command  of  prince  Eugene.  The 
Venetians  observing  a  strict  neutrality,  he  met  with  little 
or  no  opposition,  till  he  attempted  to  enter  the  Milanese, 
when  he  was  attacked  near  Chiani,  by  the  united  troops 
of  the  duke  of  Savoy  and  Mareschal  Villcioi,  whom  he 
completely  defeated.  Cremona  also  was  surprised  and 
occupied  by  the  Germans,  and  Villeroi  taken  prisoner; 
and  a  revolt  at  Naples,  in  favour  of  Charles  III.  was  with 
difficulty  quelled  by  the  Sp.inish  viceroy.  Eugene  then 
laid  siege  to  Mantua,  but  the  arrival  of  the  duke  of  Ven- 
dome,  with  considerable  reinforcements  from  France, 
forced  him  lo  give  up  the  undertaking. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  duke  of  Savoy,  offended  that  the 
sole  management  of  the  war  was  not  committed  lo  him, 
notwithstanding  his  connection  with  Philip,  who  had  mar- 
ried his  daughter,  left  the  French  party,  and  acceded  to 
what  was  termed  the  grand  alliance,  consisting  of  the  em- 
peror king  William  III.  the  slates  of  Holland,  and  the 
king  of  Portugal.  The  affairs  of  these  great  leagues, 
however  prosperous  elsewhere,  was  unsuccessful  in  Italy. 
Savoy  was  immediately  invaded  by  the  French  armies, 
under  Vendbme  and  Feuillade ;  and  the  duke  at  length, 
after  the  doubtful  action  at  Cassinato,  forced  to  take  refuge 
in  Turin,  where  he  was  closely  besieged  by  Feuillade. 
But  the  archduke  was  now  master  of  great  part  of  Spain, 
and  the  decisive  victory  by  Marlborough  at  Blenheim 
having  expelled  the  French  from  Germany,  prince  Eu- 
gene hastened  to  the  relief  of  Turin.  The  French  army 
had  been  reinforced  by  the  troops  under  the  duke  of  Or- 
leans and  Mareschal  Marsin,  and  was  superior  in  num- 
bers to  that  of  Eugene;  but  the  latter,  attacking  them 
with  vigour  in  their  camp,  carried  the  entrenchments,  and 
defeated  them  with   great  loss.     Marsin   was  killed,  and 
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impel  1.1  troops.  ,   ,,       •  ,. 

Umins;  llic  course  o'.' the  lour  lollowinc;  years,  1- rancu 
was  iciluccd  lo  ihe  j;i-catcst  cxlrcniiucs,  and  Louis  made 
several  attempts  to  ne.;ociate,  but  witli  no  success,  and 
peace  seemed  still  far  distant,  when  two  unexpected 
events,  whicli  look  place  much  about  the  same  time,  con- 
tributed to  accelerate  its  approach.  The  one  was  the 
death  of  the  emperor  Joseph  I.  who,  Icavini,-  no  heirs,  was 
succeeded  by  his  only  brother  the  archduke  Charles,  who 
under  the  title  ol  Charles  HI.  was  in  possession  of  part  ot 
Spain,  with  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  who  was  named 
Charles  VI.  The  dismissal  of  ijie  Whig  ministry  in 
Enirland,  and  the  consequent  recall  of  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough, tended  siiU  farther  to  prepare  the  way  for  the 
peace'  which  was  at  length  concluded  at  Utretch,  by 
the  kings  of  Franco  and  Spain,  with  the  queen  of  Eng- 
land and  duke  of  Savoy,  the  emperor  still  persisting  in 
carrying  on  hostilities.  The  articles  relating  to  Italy, 
were   liie   acknowledgment  of  the  duke   of  Savoy's  right 


her  in  carrying  on  the  war.  But  the  troops  of  the  infant 
Don  Philip  and  the  prince  of  Conti  made  themselves 
masters  of  all  Savoy,  and  most  ot  Piedmont. 

The  empress  queen  having  now  expelled  Charles  VII. 
from  his  hereditary  states,  and  concluded  a  peace  with  the 
king  of  Prussia,  was  now  able  to  assist  her  ally ;  and 
Charles  Emanuel  re-entered  his  dominions.  The  im- 
perial troops  then  entered  Genoa,  but  were  soon  afte:' 
expelled  by  the  people,  who  admitted  a  French  garrison, 
and  repelled  the  repealed  attacks  of  the  imperialists. 

War  at  length  was  terminated  by  the  peace  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  by  which  the  stales  of  Italy  were  distributed  in 
the  way  in  which  they  remained  till  our  own  times.  The 
king  of  Sardinia,  and  the  duke  of  Modcna,  (who  had  also 
been  expelled)  were  reinstated  in  their  dominions.  Charles 
remained  king  of  Naples  and  Sicily  ;  but  it  was  secured, 
that  these  crowns  should  not  be  united  with  that  of  Spain  ; 
Don  Philip  was  left  duke  of  Parma  and  Placentia  ;  while 


of  succession  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  in  default  of  issue  of     Milan  was  restored  to  Austria,  and  the  archduke  Leopold, 
silion  of  the  island  of  Sicily,  with     second  son  of  the  empress,  became  grand    duke   of  Tus- 


cany. 

Between  this  period  and  the  French  Revolution,  an  era 
of  profound  peace  intervenes,  diversified  by  few  events  ot 
general  interest,  if  we  except  the  gradual  expulsion  of 
the  order  of  Jesuits  from  the  difl'erent  states,  and  iheii 
final  abolition  by  the  papal  bull  of  Clemenl  XIV.  Set 
Jesuits. 

Under  the  government  of  the  well-meaning,  though  in- 
judicious emperor  Joseph  II.  and  his  benevolent  and  libe- 
ral brother  Leopold  of  Tuscany,  abuses  were  reformed, 
the   situation  of  the   people  ameliorated,  agriculture  im- 


Philip  \'.  and    his  acquisition 

the  tide  of  king.     Charles  VI.  thus  deserted  by  his  allies, 

also  made  peace  the  following  year.     By  this  treaty,  which 

was   concluded   at   Rasladt,   Philip  V.  was  acknowledged 

king  of  Spain,  while   the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  duchy 

of  Milan,  were  left  in  the  possession  of  the  emperor. 
But  the  peace  was  not  destined  to  be  of  long  endurance 

in  Italy.  On  the  death  of  his  lirst  wife,  Philip  V.  espoused 

Elizabeth    Farnese,   grand-daughter   of   Francis   duke   of 

Parma.     This  princess  soon  acquired  great  influence  with 

Philip,  while  she  in  her  turn  was  ruled  by  the  intriguing 

and  ambitious  .Mberoni.  ,  ,     ,  .      .  ,     , 

Tiic  first  attempt  of  this  celebrated  statesman   was  the     proved ;    and   the    progress  of  science,  and    the    arts,  at 

sudden  invasion  of  Sicily,  which  was  so  successful,  that     Milan  and  Florence,  attests  their  encouragement  of  philo- 

only  two  small  towns  were  left  in  the  possession  of  Victor     sophy  and  literature.     Nor  were  these  improvements  con- 

Amadeus.     This    sudden  aggression  allied   the   emperor     fined  to  the  Austrian  dominions :  at  Rome,  science  equally 

—  ■    "  ■     flourished  under  the  philosophic  Clement  XIV.  and  agri- 

culture and  the  arts  under  the  polished  Pius  VII.  Turin, 
amid  all  the  bigotry  of  the  Sardinian  court,  pi>5duced  the 
brilliant  talents  of  Alfieri,  and  even  Naples  could  boast  of 
a  Filangieri,  and  Caraccioli. 

The  dreadful  earthquake,  which  in  179  1  laid  waste  the 
country,  and  destroyed  the  cities  in  Sicily  and  Calabria, 
would  in  a  less  enlightened  age  have  been  considered  as 
the  omen  and  piecursor  of  the  tremendous  convulsion 
which  was  about  to  agitate  the  political  world. 

The  eyes  of  Europe  were  now  turned  on  France,  and  it 
was  not  to  be  supposed,  that  the  Italian  potentates  con- 
nected by  blood  with  the  ur.fortunate  Louis  XVI.  and 
Maria  Antoinette,  could  be   indifferent  spectators  of  their 


with  the  regent  Orleans  and  the  courts  of  Britain  and 
Savoy  against  Spain.  Sardinia,  with  the  title  of  king,  was 
bestowed  on  Victor  Amadeus,  in  lieu  of  Sicily,  which 
was  ceded  to  the  emperor.  At  length,  Philip,  alarmed  at 
the  number  of  his  enemies,  dismissed  Alberoni,  and  peace 
was  again  restored. 

The  question  of  the  right  of  succession  to  the  duchies 
of  Tubcany  and  Parma,  now  excited  considerable  interest ; 
and  by  an  agreement,  concluded  by  the  emperor  and 
Philip  V.  it  had  been  settled,  that  on  the  demise  of  the 
two  dukes,  neither  of  whom  had  any  issue,  the  infant  Don 
Carlos  slould  receive  the  investitures,  and  on  the  death  of 
Antonio  Farnese,  he  was  accordingly  acknowledged  duke 
of  Parma.     But  the  contest  for  the  crown  of  Poland  again 


divided  the  European  powers;  and  Fiance,  Spain,  "and  death,  or  regard  without  alarm  the  military  spirit  and  con- 
Sardinia,  were  leagued  against  the  emperor.  The  result  quests  of  the  iijpublic.  In  consequence,  the  king  of  Sar- 
waa  fatal  lo  the  German  interest  in  Italy  ;  Naples  and  dinia  and  the  olher  Italian  states  joined  in  the  league  with 
Sicily  fell  again  into  the  hands  of  Spain,  and  Milan,  with  the  Ausirians,  Prussians,  and  British,  and  declared  war. 
Tiiany  other  cities  in  Lombaidy,  weie  taken  by  Villars.  In  The  campaign  of  1794,  in  Piedmont,  was  uniformly  suc- 
the  mean  time,  John  Gaston  di  Medici,  i.M-and  duke  of  cessful  on  the  pan  of  the  Frencii,  and  the  defeat  of  the 
Tuscanv,  died,  and  the  investiture  was  cuiifcrred  by  the  Sardinians  near  Milan,  made  them  masters  of  that  city, 
emperor  on  Francis  Stephen  of  Lorraine,  his  son-in-law,  Corsica,  however,  surrendered  to  the  British,  and  ac- 
the  Spaniards,  however,  remaining  in  actual  possession,  knowledged  George  III.  as  its  sovereign.  The  following 
A  peace  was  then  concluded,  by  whicii  DonCaiios  was  lo  yearthc  Austrian  and  Sardinian  troops  were  successful  in 
remairi  king  of  Naples.  Mil.in  and  Parma  were  to  be  some  battles,  and  checked  for  a  short  period  the  progress 
restored  to  the  emperor,  and  Tuscany  lo  Francis  of  Lor-  of  the  republicans.  Bui  the  events  of  1796  decided  the 
laine.  But  this  treaty  was  never  executed,  and  the  death  fate  of  Italy.  The  history  of  the  celebrated  campaign  of 
of  Charles  VI.  rekindled  with  double  vigour  the  (hmts  of  Bonaparte,  and  the  rest  of  the  war  in  Italy,  has  already 
war.     His  dangliter  Maria  Theresa,  queen   of  Hungary,  been  related  in   the  article   France,  and   v.'e   must  onl^- 
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slightly  enumerate  its  results.  The  defeat  of  the  king  of 
Saidinia  was  followed  by  a  peace,  by  which  he  surrendered 
Savoy  and  Nice.  The  battle  of  Lodi  forced  the  pope  and 
the  dukes  of  Parma  and  Modcna,  and  the  kini^  of  Naples, 
to  accede  to  the  ignominious  terms  dictated  by  the  victor  ; 
Florence  and  Milan  fell  before  his  arms,  and  Mantua  alone 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Austrians. 

The  next  years  were  no  less  disastrous:  the  revolution 
at  Venice  ended  in  the  abolition  of  that  slate;  the  sii^iial 
defeat  of  the  Austrians  occasioned  the  surrender  of  Mjn- 
tua  and  Verona,  and  the  emperor  was  at  Icngtli  compelltd, 
by  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio,  to  acknowledge  the  Ci- 
salpine republic,  consisting  of  Milan,  Mantua,  Modena, 
and  Bologna.  Pius  VI.  was  expelled  from  Rome ,  and 
died  in  exile  ;  king  Ferdinand  was  forced  to  abandon  Na- 
ples, and  take  refuge  in  Sicily  ;  and  the  king  of  Sar'linia 
was  deprived  of  all  his  dominions  but  that  island  Dur- 
ing Bonaparte's  absence  in  Egypt,  the  attacks  of  Tuscany 
excited  a  new  coalition,  and  under  Suwarrow  and  the 
Archduke  Charles,  tlie  French  were  again  driven  from 
Italy.  But  the  return  of  Napoleon  soon  gave  energy  to 
the  French,  and  the  decisive  victories  of  Novi  and  Ma- 
rengo again  established  his  dominion  in  Italy.  In  180,5, 
he  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Italy  or  Lombardy  ;  and 
under  the  mild  administration  of  prince  Eugene  Beauhar- 
nois,  his  viceroy,  that  country  began  to  lecover  from  the 
misfortunes  of  the  war.  Louis  duke  of  Parma  was  made 
nominal  king  of  Etruria,  and  Joseph  Bonaparte  of  Na- 
ples. The  latter,  on  being  appointed  king  of  Spain,  was 
succeeded  by  Joachim  Murat,  (brother-in-law  to  Napo- 
leon,) whose  distinguished  bravery  had  often  contributed 
to  the  victories  of  the  French.  After  the  battle  of  Leipsic, 
the  subsequent  defeats  of  Napoleon  in  France,  and  the 
surrender  of  Paris,  the  kingdom  of  Italy  was  occupied  by 
the  Austrians,  with  whom  Joachim  made  a  treaty.  But 
on  the  return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba,  he  again  joined  his 
ancient  leader  ;  the  Austrians  invaded  Naples,  and  Joa- 
chim, abandoned  by  his  troops,  left   that   kingdom   to  be 


again  occupied  by  the  Bourbons.  In  1815,  he  landed 
again  in  Calabria,  with  a  few  troops,  but  was  seized,  and, 
being  tried  by  a  military  commission,  condemned  to  be 
shot. 

Before  closing  this  article,  it  is  proper  to  state,  in  a  few 
words,  the  present  political  divisions  of  Italy.  Victor 
Emanuel,  king  of  Sardinia,  is  now  reinstated  in  Savoy 
and  Piedmont,  with  tlie  important  addition  of  the  city,  and 
territory  of  Genoa.  The  duchies  of  Milan,  Mantua,  and 
Modena,  with  the  cities  of  Verona,  Vicenza,  and  Padua, 
Venice,  and  its  former  territories  in  Istria,  and  Dalmatia, 
are  now  comprised  in  the  kingdom  of  Venice  and  Lom- 
bardy, and  belong  to  Francis  II.  Emperor  of  Austria.  It 
is,  however,  rumoured,  we  know  not  with  what  truth,  that 
this  kingdom  is  to  be  conferred  on  one  of  the  princes  de- 
scended from  the  Austrian  family.  The  duchy  of  Parma 
and  Piacentia  is  governed  by  the  archduchess  Maria 
Louisa,  formerly  empress  of  the  French,  and  the  succes- 
sion is  settled  on  her  son  Napoleon  Charles  Francis.  The 
territories  of  Florence,  Lucca,  Sienna,  and  Pisa,  form  the 
kingdom  of  Etruria,  under  Charles  son  of  the  late  king. 
Tlie  aged  Pius  VII.  has  been  reinstated  in  the  ancient 
papal  dominions,  the  temporal  administration  of  which  is 
cliicfly  committed  to  Cardinal  Gniisalvcz.  The  kingdoms 
of  Naples  and  Sicily  are  again  united  under  the  feeble 
sway  of  Ferdinand  I\'.  brother  of  Charles  IV.  and  uncle 
of  Ferdinand  VII.  of  Spain.  The  island  of  Corsica  re- 
mains annexed  to  France.  From  this  sketch  it  appears, 
that  the  Austrian  power  is  predominant;  and  connected 
as  he  is  by  marriage,  with  the  kings  of  Sardinia  and  Na- 
ples, the  emperor  Francis  may  he  regarded  as  master  of 
the  destinies  of  Italy.  See  Micale,  L'llalia  avatiti  il  do- 
minio  dei  Romani i  Denina,  Rivotuzioni  deW  Italia;  Sis- 
niondi,  Histoire  des  Refiubliques  Ilatiennea  du  moyen  age  ; 
Robertson's  Charles  V.  ;  Wraxall's  Memoirs  of  the  House 
of    Valoia  ;   Cunningham's  History   of  Britain,  inc.    &c. 

(E.  J.) 


PART  II.  STATISTICS  OF  ITALY. 


Italy  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  north-west,  by  the  Alps ; 
on  tl:e  tdbt,  by  the  Adriatic  Sea,  or  Gulph  of  Venice  ;  on 
the  west,  by  the  Tuscan  Sea;  and  on  the  south,  by  the  Io- 
nian Sea.  lis  boundaries  are  thus  strongly  marked,  and 
ils  situation  entirely  peninsular,  being  washed  on  all  sides 
by  the  waves  of  the  Mediterranean  Si.a,  except  on  the 
northern  frontier,  where  it  is  separated  by  the  lofty  barrier 
of  the  Alpine  ridge  from  France,  Switzerland,  and  Ger- 
many. 

Its  form  is  usually  compaied  to  that  of  a  boot ;  it  extends 
in  an  oblique  cliiectioii  from  north-west  to  south-east, 
from  47°  to  37°  45'  of  north  latiiurie.  Its  length  from  Mount 
Ri'sa,  the  higntsi  summit  of  the  Italian  Alps,  to  Cape  de 
Leuca,  is  about  6"0  Biitish  miles;  and  its  breadth  varies 
from  100  to  200  miles. 

It  Was  anciently  known  by  a  variety  of  names,  originally 
appropriated  to  parliculai'  provinces,  but  in  pioccss  ol  time 
applied  to  the  whole  coumry,  especially  by  the  poets.  It 
was  named  Saturnia,  from  Saturn  ;  Lalium,  from  tlie  Latini ; 
Ausonia,  from  the  Ausimes;  Venotria,  from  a  tribe  settled 
between  Paestum  and  Tarentum  ;  Hespcria,  from  its  wes- 
tern situation  in  respect  of  Greece;  and  Italia,  from  Italus, 
a  prince  unknown  in  history. 

In  all  piriods  of  its  history  it  has  been  divided  into  three 
great  portions,  namely,  the  northern,  called  Gallia  Cisal- 
pina,  comprehending  the  provinces  between  the  Alps  and 
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the  Rubicon,  originally  peopled  by  Illyrians,  succeeded  by 
German  Gauls  ;  the  central,  called  Italia  Propria,  compre- 
hending all  the  states  of  Etruria,  as  far  south  as  Capua, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  of  Ly- 
dian  extraction;  and  the  southern,  called  Magna  Grecia, 
comprising  the  provinces  adjacent  to  Greece  and  Sicily, 
and  peopled  at  first  by  the  Pelasgi  from  the  Peloponnesus. 
Gallia  Cisalpina,  afterwards  called  Togata,  from  its  in- 
habitants being  permitted  to  wear  the  toga  as  Roman  citi- 
zens, contained  the  following  tribes.  I.  Ligurcs,  who 
occupied  the  greater  part  of  the  districts  of  Nice,  Pied- 
mont, Montserrat,  Genoa,  Modena  and  Parma,  and  whose 
principal  towns  were  Genoa,  Nicaea,  Portus  Herculis,  and 
Monaeci.  2.  Taurini,  who  occupied  a  part  of  Piedmont 
lying  between  the  Alps  and  the  river  Po,  from  ils  source 
to  the  river  Oreo,  and  whose  chief  town  was  Augusta  Tau- 
rinorum,  now  Turin.  3.  Insubres,  who  occupied  the  nor- 
thern portion  of  the  duchy  of  Milan,  and  whose  principal 
towns  were  Madiolanuni  and  Ticinuni.  4.  Ccnomanni, 
who  occupied  both  sides  of  the  river  Sevinus,  and  whose 
towns  were   Bruxia,   Cremona,   Bedriacum,  and    Mantua. 

5.  Euganei,  who  were  settled  at  the  bottom  of  the  Adriatic 
Gulph,  and  whose    towns  were  Trcdenlum   and   Verona. 

6.  Veneti,  who  possessed  the  country  along  the  coast  of 
the  Adriatic,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Polo  that  of  the  Taia- 
mento,  of  which  the  chief  towns  were  Patavium,  Aquileia, 
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and  Forum  Julii.  7.  Istrl,  wh.>  inhabited  a  tract  along  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  between  the  river  Tilaveinp- 
tus,  ami  the  promontory  of  Polaliciim,  whose  principal 
towns  were  Aquilcia  and  Tergcste.  8.  Boii,  who  inhabited 
the  countries  around  Bononia  and  Mutina,  (Boloijna  and 
Modena.) 

Italia  Propria,  under  which  is  commonly  included  the 
other  division  ot  Magna  Grecia,  contained,  in  this  more 
extended  sense,  all  the  other  provinces  of  the  country, 
namely,  I.  Etruria  or  Tyrrhenia,  lying  between  the  river 
Maera,  the  Appeiiine  Mountains,  the  Tiber  and  the  Tuscan 
Sea,  was  anciently  divided  into  twelve  districts,  and  con- 
tained the  towns  of  Pisse,  Luca,  Florentia,  Fesulae,  Portus 
Hcrculis,  Liburni  (Leghorn)  Sena,  Arretium,  Centum 
Cellje  (Civitu  Vccchia),  Uc.  2.  Umbria,  the  supposed  ter- 
ritory of  the  most  ancisnt  people  of  Italy,  lying  between  the 
Rubicon,  the  Adriatic,  the  Tiber,  and  an  imaginary  line 
from  the  mouth  of  the  JLsis  to  Ocriculum,  and  divided  by 
the  Appenines  into  two  portions,  the  Cisappenine,  or  Mari- 
time Uinbria,  and  the  Transappenine,  or  iiiiher  U;nbria, 
contained,  in  the  former  division,  Arminium,  Pisauruni, 
Busta  Galloium,  (Bastia,)  Urbinum,  Senogallia  ;  and,  in 
the  latter,  Nuceria,  Spoletium,  Narnia,  Interamniuni,  Ocri- 
culum. 3.  Picenum,  a  fruitful  territory  between  Uinbria 
and  the  river  Avernus  (Pescara,)  containing  Ancona,  Fir- 
mum,  Asculum.  4.  Sabinum,  west  of  Picenum,  between 
the  Tiber,  the  Nar,  and  the  Anio,  containing  Fidenx,  Cuies, 
Crustumeriuni.  5.  Latium,  along  the  coast  of  the  Tuscan 
Sea,  extending  south  from  the  Tiber  to  the  promontory  ot 
Circsum,  anciently  inhabited  by  the  £qui,  Volsci,  Heriiici, 
Rutui;,  &c.  and  containing  Roma,  Oitia,  Ardea,  Tusoulum, 
Praeneste,  Alba,  Tibur,  Antium,  Anxur,  Minturnae.  6. 
Campania,  extending  along  the  Tuscan  shore,  from  Sinu- 
essa  to  the  river  Silarus,  and  bounded  an  the  east  and  north 
by  Samnium,  and  containing  Capua,  Liternum,  Baise,  Pu- 
Itoli,  Ncapolis,  Herculuneuni,  Pompeii,  Surrentum,  Nolae, 
Casilinum,  Venagrum.  7.  Samiiiuni,  lying  on  both  sides 
of  the  Ap])eiiines,  east  from  Campania,  and  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Latium,  on  the  east  by  tlic  Ad.iiatic,  and  on 
the  south  by  Apulia,  contained  Bt-nevenlum,  Bovianum, 
Saticula,  Caudiuni.  8.  Apulia,  called  also  Daunia,  east  of 
Samnium,  and  bounded  by  the  Fronto  on  the  north,  the 
Adriatic  on  the  cast,  and  Calabria  on  the  south,  contained 
Arpi,  Uria,  Luceria,  Asculum,  Canusium,  \^tnusia,  Fercn- 
lum.  9.  Calabria,  called  also  Messapia  and  Japygia,  a 
peninsula  running  out  into  the  Ionian  Sea,  contained  Brun- 
dusiuni,  Hydruntum,  Castrum  Mincrvae,  Salentinum,  Leu- 
ca,  Tarenium,  Callipolis.  10.  Lucania,  between  t'.e  Taren- 
tine  Gulph  and  Tuscan  Sea,  contained  Paestum,  or  Posido- 
nia.  Forum  Popilii,  Potentia,  Anxia,  Metapontum,  Hcraclea, 
Sybaris,  Velia.  1 1.  Brutium,  a  peninsula  south  of  Lucania, 
divided  l>y  the  Appenines  into  two  maritime  tracts,  called 
sometimes  Calabria  Citra  and  Ultra,  contained  Pandosia, 
Scyllaeum,  Rhegium,  Croton,  Metaurum,  Mamertum,  Pe- 
telia,  &c. 

Through  these  ancient  districts  and  towns,  highways  from 
the  capital  were  formed  at  different  periods  of  the  Roman 
empire,  of  which  the  most  remarkable  were,  Via  Appia, 
constructed  by  Appius  Clodius,  the  most  ancient  of  the 
Roman  roads,  passing  through  Forum  Appii,  Fundi,  Min- 
turnae, and  Sinuessa  to  Capua,  and  thence  through  Cau- 
dium,  Beneventum,  Canusium,  and  Barium,  to  Brundu- 
sium  ;  Via  Flaminia,  leading  through  Etruria  and  Umbria 
'o  Arminium,  passed  by  the  towns  of  Ocriculum,  Narnia, 
Fulginum,  Forum  Flaminii,  Callis,  Forum  Sempronii,  and 
Pesaurum ;  Via  Emilia,  the  work  of  Emilius  Lepidus,  lead- 
ing from  Arminium,  through  Forum  Popilii,  Faventia,  and 
Claterva  to  Bononia,  and  thence  through  Mutina,  Aleste, 
Petavium  Altinum,  and  Concordia,  to  Aquileia  ;  Via  Au- 


relia,  ascribed  to  Aurelius  Cotta,  extending  along  the  coast 
of  Etruria  to  Pisae,  thence  round  the  Gulph  of  Genoa  to 
Nicaea  into  Gaul ;  Via  Clodia,  passing  through  the  middle 
of  Etruria  to  Lucca  ;  and  Via  Cassia,  through  the  interior 
of  Etruria  to  Clusiuni  and  Florentia. 

Ancient  Italy  was  divided  by  Augustus  into  eleven  pro- 
vinces J  but,  after  his  death,  this  division  was  no  longer  re- 
garded, except  that  the  name  of  Gallia  Cisalpina  was  ge- 
nerally discontinued,  and  that  of  Italy  extended  nearly  to  its 
present  limits. 

The  progressive  geography  of  Italy,  since  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  empire,  cannot  be  accurately  described,  without  a 
recapitulation  of  its  eventful  history;  and  to  the  preceding 
view  of  its  political  epochs  and  revolutions  we  must  there- 
fore refer  for  much  of  its  civil  geography.  The  following 
sketch  of  its  principal  divisions,  previous  to  the  French 
Revolution,  is  all  that  can  at  present  be  admitted  on  this 
part  of  the  subject. 

Upper  or  Northern  Italy,  called  also  Lombardy,  contain- 
ed several  duchies,  namely.  Savoy,  Piedmont,  Aloniserrat, 
iMilan,  Mantua,  Modena,  Parma,  and  Placentia  ;  of  which 
the  three  first,  and  part  of  the  fourth,  belonged  to  the  King 
of  Sardinia,  and  the  other  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria. 
These  territories  of  Austria,  together  with  part  of  the  Vene- 
tian dominions  and  the  Ecclesiastical  states,  were  formed 
by  the  French  in  179",  into  a  new  republic,  called  the  Cis- 
alpine, or  Italian  republic;  and  were  divided  into  twcUe 
departments,  which  were  again  subdivided  into  forty-five 
districts;  namely,  Agogna,  containing  the  districts  of  No- 
varra,  Vigevano,  Donio  d'Ossola,  Varalio,  and  Arona ; 
Del  Lario,  containing  Como,  Variso,  Londrio,  and  Lecco: 
Olona,  containing  Milan,  Pavia,  and  Monza  ;  Serio,  con- 
taining Borgamo,  Treveglio,  Clusone,  and  Breno;  Mclla, 
containing  Brescia,  Chiari,  Vcrola,  Alghisi,  and  Salo  ;  AUo- 
Po,  containing  Cremona,  Crema,  Lodi,  and  Casal ;  Mincio, 
containing  Mantua,  Revero,  Verona,  and  Castiglione  delle 
Sliviere ;  Crostulo,  containing  Reggio,  and  Carrara  ;  Pana- 
ro,  containing  Modena,  and  Castclnovo  di  Garfagnana;  Bas- 
so-Po,  containing  Ferrara,  Commachio  and  Rovi.go ;  Reno, 
containing  Bologna,  Imola  Cento,  and  Vcrgato  ;  and  Rubi- 
con, containing  Cesena,  Soili,  Faenza,  Ravenna,  and  Rimini. 
Besides  these.  Northern  Italy  cornprehended  the  republics 
of  Genoa  and  Lucca. 

Central  Italy  comprehends  the  Ecclesiastical  State,  con- 
sisting of  Campagna  di  Roma,  Sabina,  II  Patrimonio  di  S. 
Pietro,  Ducato  de  Cas  ro,  Contado  di  Ronciglione,  Perugia, 
Contado  de  Citta  di  Castclli),  Umbria,  or  Ducato  di  Spo- 
leto.  La  Marca  d'.\ncona,  Ducato  D'Urbino,  Romagna, 
Terriiorio  di  Bologna;  the  small  republic  of  S.  Marino, 
under  the  protection  of  the  PoniifT;  the  Venetian  dominions 
in  Italy,  namely,  Dogado  de  Vcnezia,  II  Paduana,  il  Pole- 
sine  de  Rovigo,  il  Veronese,  il  Viceniino,il  Bressano,  il  Ber- 
ganiasco,  il  Cremasco,  la  Marca  Trevigiana,  Patria  del 
Friuli ;  Istria,  Dalmatia  ;  R;\gusa,  an  independent  state,  ge- 
nerally under  the  protection  of  tlie  Turks  ;  and  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Tuscany,  containing  il  dominio  Florentino,  il  ter- 
ritorio  Pisano,  and  il  territorio  di  Sienna  :  This  last  portion 
of  Central  Italy,  together  with  Parma,  Placentia,  and  Guas- 
lalla,  was  formed  under  the  French  into  the  kingdom  of 
~  Etruria. 

Southern,  or  Lower  Italy,  comprising  the  ancient  Sam- 
nium, Apulia,  Campania,  Lucania,  and  Brultium,  forms  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  which  is  divided  into  twelve  provinces, 
called  Giustizierati,  or  Jurisdictions,  namely.  Terra  di  La- 
voro,  Principato  Ultra,  Principato  Citra,  Calabria  Citra, 
Calabria  Ultra,  Basilicata,  Terra  d'Otranto,  Terra  di  Bari, 
Capitanata,  Contado  di  Molise,  Abruzzo  Citra,  and  Abruzzo 
Ultra. 

These  difFerent  divisions  have  been  again  replaced  near- 
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ly  in  their  former  political  state.  The  King  of  Sardinia 
has  recovered  his  dominions,  such  as  they  were  in  1792. 
The  Emperor  of  Austria  has  acquired  the  Venetian  States, 
and  all  the  territory  between  the  Tessin,  the  Po,  and  the 
Adriatic,  the  Vallies  of  Valteline,  Bormio,  and  Chiavenna. 
The  Archduke  Francis  D'Este  is  made  Grand  Duke  of 
Modcna.  The  Archduchess  Maria  Beatrice  d'Esie  be- 
comes the  hereditary  sovereign  of  the  duchy  of  Massa,  and 
principality  of  Carrara,  with  the  imperial  fiefs  of  Luiiigia- 
na.  The  Archduchess  Maria  Louisa  (late  Empress  of 
France)  is  sovereign  of  the  duchies  of  Parma,  Placentia, 
and  Guastalla.  The  reversion  of  these  stales  remains  to 
be  regulated  by  the  allied  courts;  and  is  said  to  have  been 
recently  arranged  in  the  following  manner.  After  the  Heath 
of  her  Imperial  Highness,  these  duchies  will  be  restored 
to  the  Infanta  Maria  Louisa  (widow  of  the  Duke  of  Parma 
and  King  of  Etruiia)  and  to  her  male  descendants  in  a  di- 
rect line,  v/ith  the  exception  of  the  districts  situated  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Po,  and  inclosed  in  the  estates  of  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria.  In  default  of  male  issue,  the  rights  of 
succession  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria  and  of  the  King  of 
Sardinia  will  be  revived.  The  Infanta  Maria  Louisa,  in 
the  mean  time,  obtains  provisional  possession  of  the  princi- 
pality of  Lucca,  with  certain  arrears  assigned  to  her  by 
congress.  The  Archduke  Ferdinand  of  Austria  reganis 
the  Grand  Duchy  of  Tuscany,  and  also  the  principality  of 
Piombino,  with  that  part  of  Elba  which  formerly  belonged 
To  the  king  of  the  two  Sicilies.  The  pope  receives  again 
the  Marshes  and  their  dependencies,  the  territories  of  Bene- 
vento,  Ponto  Corvo,  Ravenna,  Bologna,  Ferrara,  Comma- 
chio,  &c.  Ferdinand  IV.  King  of  the  two  Sicilies,  is  re- 
stored to  the  throne  of  Naples,  without  any  change  of  ter- 
ritory or  authority. 

Aspect  of  the  Country. 

Italy  may  be  regarded  as  a  mountainous  country.*  The 
Alps,  the  highest  range  of  mountains  in  the  ancient  world, 
form  its  northern  boundary,  separating  it  from  France, 
Switzerland,  and  Germany  ;  and  the  Appenines,  rising  near 
Genoa,  extend  through  the  whole  length  of  the  peninsula 
in  a  southerly  direction,  dividing  it  into  two  parts,  nearly 
equal,  and  branching  out  into  various  ridges  in  their  pro- 
gress, so  as  to  form  a  number  of  districts  and  vallies  differ- 
ing from  each  other  in  climate  and  productions.  (See 
Alps  and  Appenines.) 

Italy  is  intersected  by  rivers  in  almost  every  direction. 
The  most  considerable  are — the  Po,  which  rises  from 
Mount  V^csiila,  about  30  miles  south-west  from  Turin,  (at 
which  city  it  is  1200  feet  broad.)  flows  through  a  course  of 
300  miles,  waters  50  cities  in  its  progress,  receives  innu- 
merable rivers  and  streams  into  its  channel,  (the  chief  of 
which  are  the  Doria,  Lesia,  Tanaro,  Tesino,  Trebia,  Adda, 
Oglio,  and  Mincio,)  and  is  navigable  within  25  miles  of  its 
source ; — the  Adige,  which  flows  from  the  Tyrol  south- 
ward to  Verona,  and  thence  .south-east  to  the  gulf  of  Venice, 
north  from  the  Po ; — the  Arno,  which  rises  in  the  Appe- 
nines, and  flows  by  Florence  and  Pisa  into  the  gulf  of  Ge- 
noa ; — the  Tiber,  which  rises  also  in  the  Appenines  south- 
east of  St.  Marino,  passes  by  Perugia  and  Rome  (from 
which  to  its  mouth  it  is  at  an  average  300  feet  broad,)  re- 
ceives in  its  progress  42  tributary  streams  or  torrents,  and 
reaches  the  Tuscan  sea  at  Ostia,  after  flowing  through  a 
course  of  150  British  miles-, — the  Fiumesino,  the  ancient 
Rubicon,  a  diminutive  but  celebrated  stream  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  Ecclesiastical  State,  which  enters  the  Adriatic 


about  8  miles  north  of  Rimini ;  and  tiie  Volturno,  which 
rises  in  the  Appenines  above  Venafro,  runs  south-east  and 
afterwards  westward,  receiving  the  Sabbato  in  its  course, 
and  falls  into  the  sea  at  Castello  del  Voltorno.  The  rivers 
which  descend  from  the  Appenines  are  so  apt  to  swell 
suddenly,  and  to  overflow  the  adjacent  country,  that  it  be- 
came necessary  to  erect  strong  dikes  or  mounds  along  their 
banks.  But  the  stones  and  gravel  brought  down  bv  these 
floods,  being  also  confined  by  tlie  banks,  are  con'.inually 
raising  the  bed  of  the  stream,  and  requiring  »lie  embank- 
ments to  be  proportionally  elevated.  This  is  particularly 
the  case  with  the  Po  and  its  tributary  streams;  so  that  the 
country,  in  the  progress  of  this  river,  appears  to  be  inter- 
sected by  a  multitude  of  aqueducts,  in  some  places  not  less 
than  30  feet  in  height,  which  are  continually  in  danger  of 
breaking  out  into  the  most  desiruclive  imitidations,  and 
which  render  it  necessary  for  the  inhabitaiils  to  have  a 
large  boat  always  at  hand,  in  which  they  float  with  their 
families  and  most  valuable  effects,  till  the  overflowing  wa- 
ters have  subsided.  These  embankments  must  soon  be 
incapable  of  farther  elevation,  and  the  rivers,  no  longer  re- 
strained, may  at  no  distant  period  convert  the  fine  delta  of 
the  Po  into  an  extensive  and  useless  marsh.  The  only 
possible  remedy,  if  practicable,  appears  to  be  to  deepen 
the  channel,  instead  of  elevating  the  embankments. 

Italy   contains  many   beautiful  lakes,  particularly  in  the 

nonhei  n  division.  Of  these  the  most  worthy  of  notice  are 

Lago  Maggiore  (ancient  Verbariu^),  which  is  27  miles  in 
length,  7  or  8  in  breadth,  and  in  some  places  1800  feet 
deep,  contains  the  delightful  Borromean  islands,  which  may 
be  ranked  among  the  wonders  of  Italy,  and  is  surrounded 
with  banks  abounding  in  every  alpine  beauty  ; — Lago  di 
Lugano  (anciently  Ceresius  Lacus)  about  25  miles  in 
len;;th,  from  3  to  6  in  breadth,  of  an  immense  depth,  and 
in  some  places  said  to  be  almost  unfathomable,  is  surround- 
ed with  very  high  and  steep  banks,  which  cast  a  blackening 
shade  over  the  surface  of  its  waters; — Lago  di  Como,  or 
Larian  Lake,  less  beautiful,  but  more  magnificent  than 
Lago  Maggiore,  about  50  miles  in  length,  from  3  to  6  in 
breadth,  and  fioni  40  to  600  feet  deep,  is  surrounded  with  a 
lofty  ridge  of  mountains,  whose  sides,  down  to  the  border 
of  the  lake,  are  covered  with  shady  woods  and  fruitful  or- 
chards, and  its  waters  are  subject  to  sudden  squalls  and 
violent  swells; — Lago  di  Varese,  a  noble  expanse  of  water, 
of  an  oval  form,  about  12  miles  long  and  six  broad,  is  sur- 
rounded with  gently  sloping  banks,  which  are  clothed  with 
all  the  luxuriance  of  vegetation  ; — Lago  di  Garda,  or  Bena- 
cus,  18  miles  from  Verona,  is  SO  miles  in  length,  3  in 
breadth,  of  very  unequal  depth,  is  surrounded  with  beauti- 
fully diversified  scenery  ;  and  its  waters,  though  usually 
tranquil,  and  presenting  the  finest  sea-green  hue,  are  at 
times  agitated  by  waves,  resembling  rather  the  swellings 
of  the  ocean,  than  the  commotion  of  inland  waters,  a  cir- 
cumstance strikingly  described  in  a  single  line  of  Virgil ; 

Teque 
Fluctibus  et  fremitu  assurffe7ts,  JJenace,  marlno. 

Geobo.  ii.  160. 

In  the  central  parts  of  the  country,  the  largest  lakes  are 
those  of  Perugia  and  Bolsena  ;  and,  in  the  southern  dis- 
tricts, those  of  Varano,  near  Mount  Gargano,  and  Celano 
(anciently  Fucinus),  which  is  47  miles  in  circumference, 
and  from  4  to  10  in  breadth.  There  are  many  smaller 
lakes  in  different  parts  of  Italy,  some  of  which  are  much 
celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  their  scenery,  particularly  La- 
go Albano  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome,  and  Lago  d'Agnano, 


•  Of  the  fine  country  even  of  Tuscany,  one  half  is  mountainous,  and  produces  nothing  but  timber;  a  sixth  part  consists  of  hiUs  covere'A 
with  the  olive  and  vine;  and  the  remaining  third  only  is  plain. 
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supposed  to  be  the  famous  pond  of  Lucullus,  near  Naples. 
It  lias  been  remarked  as  a  sinjjular  circumstance,  tliat  the 
lakes  of  Italy  are  so  little  celebrated  by  the  Roman  poets, 
scarcely  any  of  Iheni  being  once  mentioned,  except  Larius 
and  Beiiacus,  in  two  lines  of  Viigil;  which  is  supposed  to 
have  been  owing  to  the  barren  and  unsettled  state  of  Cis- 
alpine Oaul  in  those  times,  which  was  scarcely  considered 
as  a  pan  of  Italy.  But  these  deficiencies  arc  now  fully  sup- 
plied, and  tlie  principal  feature  which  distinguishes  the  Ita- 
lian from  tffe  British  lakes  is,  that  the  former,  besides  their 
greater  extent,  are  surrounded  by  towns,  villages,  churches, 
and  country  seats,  all  placed,  as  if  by  the  hand  of  a  painter, 
in  the  most  picturesque  situations,  finely  contrasting  and 
relieving  the  sublime  and  rougher  parts  of  the  landscape. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  natural  scenery  of  Italy,  in  all 
the  ingredients  which  compose  the  sublime  or  the  beautiful. 
Its  niouniains  present  every  variety  of  shape  and  magni- 
tude, of  rugged  precipices,  woody  declivities,  snowy  sum- 
mits, winding  bases,  and  all  the  possible  materials  of  pic- 
turesque beauty.  Mven  the  plains  are  varied  by  gentle 
swells  and  bolder  elevations  ;  wliile  the  extraoi  diiiary  purity 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  consequent  brightness  of  the  light, 
gives  a  distinctness  to  every  object,  which  cannot  be  con- 
ceived by  those  who  are  accustomed  to  the  dimness  of  a 
vapoury  sky.  Its  views,  in  short,  we  are  assured  by  the 
concurring  testimony  of  the  most  intelligent  observers,  ne- 
ver disappoint  the  traveller,  or  fall  short  of  his  expectations. 
The  highest  picturing  of  imagination,  and  brigiitest  des- 
cription of  poetry,  do  not  surpass  the  efiect  produced  by 
viewing  the  vale  of  Clitumnus,  the  falls  ot  the  Anio,  the 
banks  of  the  Nar,  the  waters  of  Tibur,  the  groves  ol  Alba- 
no,  the  plains,  hills,  coasts,  and  baysof  Canipania  Felix.* 

Some  of  the  more  celebratcti  Italian  landscapes,  besides 
those  already  mentioned,  are,  the  bay  of  Naples;  the  adja- 
cent promontory  of  Posilippo  ;  the  Val  d'Arno  near  Flo- 
rence, which  is  the  Arcadia  of  Italy  ;  the  road  by  La  Cava 
to  Calabria;  the  prospect  from  the  Palombiera  of  Vietri ; 
the  eastern  shore  of  Mare  Piccolo,  &c. 

In  this  place  may  be  mentioned  also  a  few  of  those  natu- 
ral curiosities  with  which  the  country  abounds,  and  which 
usually  attract  the  notice  of  travellers,  but  which  our  limits 
•nill  not  allow  us  to  describe;  namely,  the  Grotto  of  Puz- 
zuolano,  an  excavation  or  tunnel  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in 
length,  leading  to  the  Lago  d'Agnano  near  Naples  ;  the 
Cirollo  del  Cane  in  the  same  vicinity,  called  by  Pliny,  Spira- 
cula  Ditis,  rcmaikable  for  a  deadly  vapour  arising  from  its 
bottom,  and  for  the  repeated  experiments  of  its  efficacy  by 
letting  dogs  down  into  it ;  the  vapour  baths  adjoining  to 
the  grotto;  tlie  Solfatara,  a  plain  of  sulphureous  marl  at 
Puzzuok),  which  is  so  hot  on  the  surface  as  to  scorch  the 
feet  of  those  who  walk  over  it,  and  is  continually  emitting 
sulphureous  vapours,  which,  in  some  places,  appear  by 
night  as  a  pale  blue  flame,  anciently  called  Forum  Vulcaiii, 
described  by  Pctronius  Arbiter,  and  alluded  to  by  Milton 
in  his  Picture  of  the  infernal  regions;  the  Pielra  Mala,  a 
mountain  40  miles  from  Florence,  on  the  road  to  Bologna, 
where  a  contirjual  flame  spreads  over  a  portion  of  the  sur- 
face, without  any  of  the  effects  of  a  volcanic  eruption;  the 
intermittent  fountains  on  the  promontory  of  Torno,  mar 
Lago  di  Coino  ;  the  wells  at  Casalnuovo,  mentioned  by  Pliny 
in  the  second  book  of  his  natural  history,  where  the  w.iter 
never  rises  or  falls  beyond  a  certain  mark  ;  Pulo  di  Mal- 
fetto,  a  curious  cavein,  where  mineral  saltpetie  is  found; 
the  Clautlian  Emissario,  a  canal  cut  through  the  muui.tain 
Salvianus  by  the  emperor  Claudius,  to  ctriy  ofi'  the  super- 
fluous water  from  Lake  Celano ;  the  echo  near  Pic  de  Lu- 
co,  on  the  way  to  Caduta,  on  the  banks  of  the  Velino ;  and 
the  falls  of  the  same  river  at  the  same  place. 


Climatf. 

In  regard  to  climate,  Italy  has  been  counted  the  garden 
of  Europe,  and  the  most  delightful  region  on  the  face  of 
the  globe.  Extending  between  the  58th  and  46th  degrees 
of  north  latitude,  it  would  be  exposed,  by  its  situation,  to  a 
considerable  degree  of  heat  in  summer,  and  of  cold  in  win- 
ter ;  but  by  the  influence  of  the  seas,  by  which  it  is  inclosed 
on  so  many  sides,  and  of  the  inountains,  by  which  it  is  in- 
tersected, its  teinperature  is  greatly  moderated,  and  pre- 
served from  all  extremes.  Its  climate,  therefore,  may  be 
pronounced  in  general  to  be  genial  and  temperate;  but  varies 
considerably  even  in  districts  not  far  distant  from  each  other. 
It  has  been  divided  into  four  regions,  each  of  which  pos- 
sesses a  climate  somewhat  peculiar  to  itself.  First,  the  Vale 
of  the  Po,  or  Lombardy,  about  260  miles  in  length,  and  150 
at  its  greatest  breadth,  bounded  by  the  Alps  on  the  north- 
west and  south,  and  open  to  the  Adriatic  on  the  east.  This 
is  accounted  one  of  the  most  delicious  climates  in  the  world, 
its  sunshine  unilormly  bright,  its  atmosphere  clear  and 
unclouded,  and  its  sultry  season  cooled  by  the  gales  from 
the  surrounding  mountains.  The  second  extends  over  the 
Roman  and  Tuscan  territories,  and  being  inclosed  by  the 
Appeiiines,  so  as  to  be  well  protected  from  the  north,  is 
more  incommoded  by  the  heats  of  summer  than  the  cold 
of  winter.  Frost  and  snow  are  occasionally  experienced; 
but  the  temperature  is  sufficiently  high,  and  continued,  to 
ripen  completely  the  orange  and  the  grape.  The  third  is 
that  of  Campania  Felix,  and  its  immediate  dependencies, 
where  nature  appears  to  pour  out  all  its  treasures,  where 
the  air  is  almost  invariably  genial,  and  the  sky  continually 
serene,  and  where  the  most  delicate  vegetable  productions 
flourish  in  perfection.  The  fourth,  lying  beyond  the  Ap- 
penines,  and  opening  to  the  east,  is  still  warmer  than  the 
last ;  and  abounds  more  in  the  productions  of  a  southern 
latitude,  such  as  the  aloes  and  the  palm.  This  extends 
over  the  southern  extremity  of  Italy,  including  L'Abruzzo, 
Apulia,  and  Calabria.  The  mountainous  regions  vary  in 
climate  according  to  their  elevation  ;  and  such  is  the  influ- 
ence of  these  local  causes,  that  in  their  smaller  vallies  a 
cool  temperature  may  be  experienced  in  the  south,  and  a 
sultry  atmosphere  in  the  north.  The  climate  over  the 
whole  country  may  be  considered  in  general  as  inclining 
to  heat,  the  rays  of  the  sun  being  powerful  even  in  winter; 
and  in  summer,  especially  when  the  Sirocco  blows,  parti- 
cularly sultry  and  oppressive.  At  the  same  time,  the  heat 
is  never  intolerable,  but  is  cooled  by  breezes  from  the 
mountains  or  tlie  sea.  The  sea  breeze  rises  about  eight 
in  the  morning,  and  continues  without  interruption  till  four 
in  the  afternoon  ;  while,  in  the  mountainous  tracts,  many 
retreats  may  be  found,  such  as  the  baths  of  Lucca  and  tlie 
valley  of  Vallombrosa,  where  the  mildest  temperature  may 
be  enjoyed,  even  during  the  raging  heat  of  the  dog-days 
Rain  is  not  frequent  during  the  spi  ing  and  summer  months ; 
but  occasional  showers  sufficiently  refresh  the  air,  and  re- 
vive vegetation.  These  arc  not  unfrequently  accompanied 
by  thunder  storms,  which  in  harvest  are  sometimes  very 
destructive  to  the  crops.  In  the  end  of  autumn,  rains  are 
regular,  and  extremely  heavy  ;  and  in  winter,  inundations 
to  a  wide  extent  often  take  place.  But  all  tliese  are  only 
temporary  interruptions  of  the  prevailing  serenity  which 
constitutes  the  chief  advantage  of  the  Italian  climate. 

It  has  been  recommended  to  invalids,  especially  to  those 
of  a  consumptive  habit,  to  reside  at  Pisa  ilui  ing  the  winter 
season  ;  at  the  baths  ot  Pisa,  or  the  city  of  Florence,  during 
the  first  part  of  summer:  and,  during  the  great  heats  of 
midsummer,  at  the  country  retreats  on  the  hills  beneath 
Fiesole. 
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It  has  been  imagined,  tiiat  the  climate  of  Italy  has  be- 
come warmer  that  the  descriptions  by  the  ancient  Romans 
would  lead  us  to  suppose  it  to  have  been  in  their  lime  ;  and 
this  change  has  been  ascribed  to  the  cultivation  of  Germany, 
by  the  clearing  away  of  its  immense  forests,  and  tlie  drain- 
ing of  its  extensive  swamps.  But  the  lofty  bairiers  of  the 
Alps  seem  to  preclude  any  cause  of  tliis  kind  from  operat- 
ing upon  Italy  ;  and  others  consider  this  higher  tempera- 
ture as  the  eftect  rather  of  earthquakes,  volcanic  eruptions, 
and  similar  local  causes.  It  may  be  questioned,  however, 
whether  any  change  at  all  has  taken  place  ;  and  il  is  ob- 
served by  travellers,  that  the  same  places  which  are  de- 
scribed by  the  Roman  writers  as  peculiarly  cold,  are  slill 
liable,  in  consequence  of  their  situation,  to  severe  winter 
blists.  But  the  most  remarkable  peculiarity  in  the  climate 
of  Italy,  is  the  Mai-Aria,  or  unhealthy  state  of  the  districts 
called  MureiTima,  in  the  summer  and  autumn  months.  Tiiis 
tract  extends  about  192  geographical  miles  in  length,  from 
L'shorn  to  Terracina,  and  about  40  in  its  greatest  breadth 
in  the  Campagna  di  Roma.  There  is  no  visible  sign  of  any 
insalubiity  in  the  atmosphere  of  these  regions;  but  the  sky 
is  as  clear,  the  air  as  tranquil,  and  the  verdure  as  fresh  as 
in  the  most  healthy  district.  Many  of  the  places  where  it 
prevails,  are  even  elevated,  dry,  and  airy.  But  nothing  can 
be  more  fatal  than  its  influence,  which  occasions  the  worst 
kind  of  intermittent  fevers,  and  is  particularly  hurtful  to 
those  who  sleep  in  the  open  air  during  the  night.  The 
few  inhabitants  who  remain  in  these  tracts,  arc  sickly  and 
languid  in  their  whole  appearance  ;  atid  even  those  whore- 
pair  only  to  the  temporary  labours  of  the  harvest,  very  fre- 
quently fall  a  sacrifice  to  the  distemper,  or  at  least  have 
their  constitutions  seriously  injured  for  life.  Even  in  the 
vicinity  of  Rome,  the  shepherds  and  their  flocks  come  eve- 
ry night  during  summer  to  take  shelter  within  the  walls 
from  the  noxious  atmosphere  of  the  adjoining  country. 
The  city  itself  is  not  free  from  the  evil,  and  even  its  more 
elevated  situations  have  begun  to  experience  the  influence 
of  this  spreading  insalubrity.  To  this  increasing  action  of 
the  mal-aria,  the  diminished  population  of  Rome  during  the 
last  20  years  is,  in  the  opinion  of  Chateauvieux,  to  be  in  a 
great  measure  ascribed  ;  and  the  most  fatal  consequences 
must  attend  its  farther  progress.  The  real  cause  of  this 
evil  has  hitherto  escaped  all  research,  and  has  been  ascrib- 
ed to  the  pestilential  air  of  the  stagnant  marshes,  or  the  ex- 
halations of  a  volcanic  soil.  But  it  is  not  cpnlined  to  the 
places  more  immediately  exposed  to  such  influences  ;  and 
is  found  to  increase  with  the  diminution  of  the  population, 
and  the  decay  of  cultivation.  It  appears  to  have  been  felt 
in  the  times  of  the  Roman  republic,  but  to  have  been  limit- 
ed to  a  few  inconsiderable  spots.  The  destruction  of  the 
Roman  empire,  the  abolition  of  slavery  by  the  influence  of 
Christianity,  the  translation  of  the  seat  of  government  to 
Constantinople,  by  diminishing  the  cultivation  of  the  sur- 
rounding country,  are  supposed  to  have  occasioned  that 
neglected  slate  of  the  soil  which  produces  the  mal-aria; 
while  the  influence  of  the  evil  itself  is  gradually  augment- 
ing the  cause,  depopulating  the  fields,  and  leaving  the  soil 
to  fall  back  into  its  luiturally  rank  and  humiti  stale.  It  has, 
at  the  same  time,  been  observed,  that  much  of  the  sickness 
is  occasioned  by  the  peasantry,  employed  in  these  regions, 
sleeping  on  the  ground  during  the  night  season,  and  ne- 
glecting to  protect  themselves  from  the  sudden  transition 
of  the  atmosphere,  from  the  heat  of  the  day  to  the  chill  of 
the  evening  ;  and  that,  if  the  lands  were  portioned  out  in 
small  farms,  propei  houses  built  for  the  cultivators,  and 
prudent  precautions  used  during  the  unwholesome  season, 
the  Maremma  might  again  be  brought  into  tillage,  and  co- 
vered with  inhabitants. 


Soil  and  Agriculture. 

In  describing  the  soil  and  agriculture  of  Italy,  it  has 
been  divided  into  three  regions,  each  of  which  is  distin- 
guished by  some  prevailing  features  of  husbandry  ;  and 
which  respectively  excel  in  grain,  fruits,  or  pasturage. 
The  first,  or  principal  corn-country,  is  that  of  Lombardy, 
or  the  great  plain  traversed  by  the  Po,  and  already  de- 
scribed, as  to  its  boundaries,  in  the  account  of  the  difTer- 
ent  cliinates  of  Italy.  This  tract  is,  without  doubt,  one  of 
the  most  fertile  on  the  face  of  the  earth;  but  not  more  in 
consequence  of  natural  advantages  than  of  human  indus- 
try. The  soil,  which  reaches  loan  unknown  depth,  is  en- 
tirely alluvial,  and  consists  of  a  black  fertile  mould,  which 
is  gradually  more  mixed  with  gravel,  and  that  of  a  larger 
size,  as  it  approaches  the  mountains.  The  principal 
labour  of  the  cultivators  consists  in  the  use  of  irrigation,  a 
practice  which  the  number  of  rivers  flowing  with  great 
regularity  from  the  lakes  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps  renders 
peculiarly  applicable,  and  which  the  inhabitants  have 
spared  neither  capital  nor  skill  in  carrying  into  effect. 
Where  the  fields  are  of  considerable  extent,  two  principal 
canals  must  be  opened  on  different  levels;  the  first  of 
which,  called  the  Gora,  or  canal  of  irrigation,  receives  the 
water  from  the  river,  so  as  to  reach  the  highest  of  the 
fields,  and  distributes  its  contents  on  all  sides  by  a  multi- 
tude of  inferior  branches ;  and  the  second,  called  the 
Scolo,  or  canal  of  discharge,  beginning  from  the  level  of 
the  lowest  grounds,  carries  ofi"  the  water  after  it  has  passed 
through  the  fields,  and  conducts  it  into  the  river  at  a  lower 
part  of  its  course.  The  country  between  Lodi  and  Cre- 
mona is  the  richest  part  of  these  beautiful  plains,  where 
the  soil  is  peculiarly  fertile,  and  the  irrigation  most  per- 
fect. This  fertility  admits  of  the  land  being  greatly  sub- 
divided; and  a  farm  of  sixty  English  acres  is  accounted 
large.  These  farms  are  laid  out  in  fields  of  two  or  three 
acres,  by  rows  of  poplars,  which  gives  the  appearance  of 
a  wooded  country;  and  in  most  of  them  pasturage  is  pre- 
feri'ed  to  the  culture  of  grain.  The  grass  is  chiefly 
clover,  which  is  cut  four  times  a-year,  and  serves  for  the 
lood  ot  the  cows,  from  whose  milk  is  prepared  the  cele- 
brated Parmesan  cheese.  The  cows  are  fed  in  the  house 
with  two  of  the  crops  cut  green  in  summer,  and  the  other 
two  in  winter  made  into  hay.  It  is  only  during  a  few 
weeks  in  autumn  that  they  are  turned  out  to  eat  up  the 
last  shoots  of  the  pasture.  As  it  requires  the  milk  of  at 
least  fifty  cows  to  make  the  Parmesan  cheese,  the  farmers 
of  a  district  frequently  unite  their  dairies  for  this  pui-pose, 
and  afterwards  divide  the  profits  in  proportion  to  the  quan- 
tity of  milk  supplied  by  their  respective  herds.  Upon  a 
farm  of  100  acres,  30  of  which  are  ploughed  and  70  under 
grass,  a  farmer  will  maintain  100  cows,  besides  a  few  cat- 
tle for  draught,  and  generally  values  his  pasture  lands  at 
double  the  rate  of  those  under  corn.  In  these  pas- 
tures the  soil  receives  a  top-dressing  of  dung  evei-y  three 
years,  as  the  irrigation  would  otherwise  injure  the 
quality  of  the  grass;  but,  in  the  course  of  fifteen  years, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  renew  the  herbage.  The  sluices 
are  then  shut,  the  ground  ploughed  in  the  autumn,  and 
sown  with  hemp  in  the  following  spring.  A  course  of 
cropping  next  succeeds,  in  the  following  order,  forming  a 
rotation  of  twenty  years. 

1st  year.  Hemp,  followed  by  legumes. 

2d  .  .  .  Oats,  which  grow  to  the  height  of  six  or  seven 
feet. 

3d  .  .  .  Wheat,  followed  by  legumes. 

4th    .  .  Maize. 

5th    .  .  Wheat. 
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6th,  and  I  i  following  years,  grass  dunged  every  three 
years,  and  the  grass  cut  four  times  a-year. 

Bill  with  all  this  fertility  of  soil,  case  of  cropping,  and 
favourable  climate,  the  land  of  this  finest  district  of  Italy, 
according  to  a  computation  by  M.  Chateauvieux,  with 
every  allowance  for  the  relative  value  of  money,  docs  not 
seem  to  yield  above  3/.  18*.  an  acre;  which  would  imply 
considerable  deficiency  in  the  agriciihural  management. 
A  greater  produce  is  raised  by  the  culture  of  lice  in  the 
more  level  plains,  wlicre  there  is  not  a  sufficient  declivity 
10  admit  the  ordinary  process  of  irri(^atioli.  The  ground, 
after  receiving  a  single  furrow,  is  sown  with  the  licc,  and 
when  the  plant  is  a  few  inches  above  the  surface,  the  fields 
aie  laid  entirely  under  water  to  the  depth  of  several  in- 
ches;  in  wliici)  stale  they  remain  till  li>e  crop  be  nearly 
ripe.  After  three  successive  crops  without  any  manure, 
the  ground  is  left  without  cidturc,  and  dung  is  spread 
upon  the  crop  of  plants  which  naturally  s])ring  from  the 
soil.  Tliis  produces  an  abundant,  l)ut  inferior  kind  of 
grass,  which  is  cut  for  two  successive  years,  when  the 
(ground  is  ploughed,  and  the  rice  crops  succeed  as  liefore. 
The  profit  of  these  lic.c  crops  is  so  great,  being  three  times 
that  of  corn,  that  the  proprietors  let  them  at  a  separate 
rent,  about  5/.  6s.  per  acre,  and  the  farmers  nevertheless 
usually  acquire  large  fortunes.  But  the  stagnation  of  so 
much  water  in  a  liol  climate  renders  this  species  of  hus- 
l)andry  so  fatal  to  the  health  of  the  labourers  and  reapers, 
that  the  Milanese  government  has  prohibited  its  extension 
beyond  the  limits  to  which  it  had  reached  at  the  time  of  the 
enactment. 

The  second  region,  wliere  the  culture  of  fruits,  espe- 
cially of  the  olive,  predominates  over  that  of  grain,  ex- 
tends along  the  south  declivity  of  the  Appenines,  from  the 
frontiers  of  France  to  the  borders  of  Calabria.  In  this 
district,  particularly  in  Tuscany,  the  alluvial  soil  prevails, 
and  is  so  deep  and  rich  as  to  require  manure  only  once  in 
five  years.  The  property  is  extremely  subdivided,  and 
the  farn\s  also  so  very  small,  that  a  single  pair  of  oxen  is 
sufficient  to  serve  ten  or  twelve  of  them  for  ploughing  the 
ground.  The  greater  part  of  the  tillage,  indeed,  is  per- 
formed by  a  triangular  spade,  which  the  tenant  is  often 
bound  to  use,  as  supposed  to  be  more  favourable  for  the 
produce  ;  and  the  corn  fields  are  so  much  intersected  by 
rows  of  vines  and  olive-trees,  that  a  plough  can  with  diffi- 
culty work  between  them.  The  most  common  rotatioD  of 
crops  is  the  following  : 

1st  year,  Maize,  haricots,  peas,  ou  other  legumes,  with 

dung. 
3d    .  .  .    Wheat. 
3d    .  .  .    Winter  beans. 
4th  ..  .    Wheat. 
5th  .  .  .    Clover  sown  after  the  wheat,  and  cut  in  the 

spring,  followed   by  sorgho,  a  sort  of  great  parsnip, 

which  yields  a  coarse  flour  for  soup. 

In  this  country,  the  utmost  care  and  skill  are  exerted  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil ;  and  every  spot  presents  the 
appearance  of  a  garden.  The  produce  is  abundant,  and 
the  population  immense;  but  the  cultivators  are  always 
poor,  and  rather  to  be  regarded  as  peasantry  than  as 
farmers.  No  leases  are  granted  to  the  metayers,  or  te- 
nants, who  are,  however,  scarcely  ever  known  to  be  eject- 
ed ;  but  the  terms  of  rent  are  highly  unfavourable  to  in- 
dustry or  saving  on  the  part  of  the  labourer.  The  farmer 
engages  to  perform  all  the  labour  of  the  field  at  his  own 
expence— to  furnish  the  wood  for  the  support  of  the  vines 
—to  bear  half  the  cost  of  seed  and  dung — to  pay  the  pro- 


prietor half  tiie  produce,  or,  if  required,  to  sell  it  for  his 
benefit — and  to  divide  equally  with  him  all  the  profit  of 
the  stock,  even  of  the  poultry  and  pigeons.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  landlord  lays  out  all  other  expences,  and 
provides  all  other  things-  not  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
articles.  Thus  the  farmer  has  little  inducement  to  im- 
prove his  possession,  to  repair  his  house,  or  to  add  to  the 
stock,  which  belongs  to  the  landlord,  or  to  take  in  more 
ground,  which  should  be  done  at  the  expence  of  his  pro- 
prietor; and  having  thus  no  direct  or  profitable  mode  of 
laying  out  his  savings,  he  generally  spends  every  year  on 
himself  and  fitmily  all  the  gains  of  the  season.  Bting  too 
poor  also  to  hire  labourers,  and  having  to  attend  alone  to 
the  labours  of  the  seed-lime  and  harvest,  the  pruning  of 
the  vines,  and  the  culture  of  the  olives,  he  is  often  too 
late  in  the  most  cssciuial  operations,  and  loses  nitich  time 
in  tiie  irresolution  and  indifference  which  his  hurry  creates. 
Hence,  in  the  midst  of  a  country,  where  every  spot  is  co- 
vered with  valuable  produce,  and  every  individual  actively 
employed,  tliere  is  nevertheless  an  entire  absence  of  the 
conveniences  of  life,  and  an  appearance  even  of  the  greatest 
penury. 

By  the  utmost  labour  and  skill  the  soil  is  supported  by 
mounds  of  earth  or  stone,  and  the  benefits  ot  irrigation 
carried  along  the  heights  and  declivities  of  the  mountain- 
ous districts,  which  are  thus  clothed  almost  to  the  summit 
with  vines  and  olives.  One  great  agricultural  improve- 
ment deserves  to  be  particularly  noticed,  by  which  the 
Tuscans  have  contrived  at  once  to  arrest  the  fury  of  the 
inundatory  torrents  from  the  Appenines,  and  to  convert 
them  into  a  source  of  wealth.  The  quantity  of  mud  and 
sand,  carried  down  by  the  streams  during  the  violent  rains, 
is  so  great,  as  frequently  to  obstruct  the  course  of  the 
rivers  in  the  more  level  parts  of  the  country,  and  particu- 
larly to  form  complete  marshes  at  their  entrances  into  the 
sea.  At  the  suggestion  originally  of  the  celebrated  Tor- 
ricelli,  these  marshy  grounds  are  inclosed  with  a  dike  or 
embankment,  and  the  water  of  the  river  being  admitted 
into  this  enclosure,  is  retained  by  sluices  in  a  stagnant 
state,  till  its  sediment  be  deposited.  This  operation  is  re- 
peated several  times  in  the  year;  and,  as  three  or  four 
inches  of  earth  are  often  deposited  at  one  time,  the  level 
in  the  course  of  three  or  four  years  is  so  much  raised,  as 
to  be  no  longer  liable  to  be  overflowed  by  the  river;  While 
the  soil  thus  acquired  is  of  the  richest  kind  and  highest 
fertility,  so  as  to  have  been  known  in  one  instance  to  yield 
in  the  first  crop  twenty-five  measures  of  wheat  from  otie. 
This  operation  is  named  Colmata,  and  some  of  the  most 
remarkable  instances  of  it  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Val  di 
Chiana,  in  the  plain  of  Pisa,  and  in  the  Val  di  Nievole. 

The  third  region,  or  pastoral  district,  extends  along  the 
shore  of  the  Mediterranean  from  Leghorn  to  Terracina, 
and  reaches  inland  as  far  as  the  first  chain  of  the  Appe- 
nines, about  192  geographical  miles  in  length,  and  about 
40  at  its  greatest  breadth,  in  the  Campagna  di  Roma. 
This  tract  is  denominated  Maremma,  and  remains  chiefly 
in  a  state  of  natural  pasture,  not  in  consequence  of  its  be- 
ing unfit  for  cultivation,  but  of  its  being  uninhabitable  ex- 
cept in  winter.  This  proceeds  from  the  prevalence  of 
what  is  characteristically  denominated  Mai-Aria,  an  un- 
healthy constitution  of  the  atmosphere,  or  of  the  soil,  dur- 
ing the  summer  season,  which  produces  the  worst  kind  of 
intermittent  fever,  and  which  has  been  already  described. 
(See  under  Climate,  p.  5S3.)  In  the  Tuscan  Maremma, 
the  soil  seems  to  consist  of  pure  argil,  mixed  with  a  little 
sulphur,  and  is  becoming  quite  sterile.  In  the  eastern 
part,  where  the  Pontine  marshes  extend,  the  soil  is  con- 
stantly humid;  but  produces,  when  drained,  the  finest 
crops   of  maize,   hemp,   and  legumes.    IViese  marshes, 
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which  had  often  been  unsuccessfully  and  partially  drained 
in  former  times,  were  more  completely  improved  by  Pius 
VI.  between  the  years  1778  and  1788;  but  a  still  more 
effectual  plan  was  commenced  by  the  Frencli  engineers  in 
1813,  under  the  direction  of  M.  Prony.  As  the  ground 
falls  towards  the  sea  by  an  inclination  of  seven  feet,  it  was 
proposed  to  open  parallels  at  certain  distances  for  carrying 
off  the  water,  and  to  intersect  these  by  secondary  canals,  at 
an  angle  of  45°,  by  which  means,  as  far  as  can  be  judged 
from  the  portion  finished,  the  whole  surface  of  the  marsh 
might  be  rendered  capable  of  cultivation.  The  soil  in  the 
Campagna  di  Roma,  as  well  as  in  many  other  parts  of  the 
Maremma,  is  composed  of  those  substances  which  arc 
thrown  out  from  volcanoes,  such  as  Tufa  and  Lava,  upon 
a  basis  of  calcareous  sand-stone,  more  or  less  consolidated, 
and  abounding  in  sea-shells.  The  vegetable  productions 
of  the  IVIaremma  are  rich  and  luxuriant.  The  lands  are 
allowed  to  rest  in  pasturage  during  six  successive  years  ; 
are  ploughed  and  sown  on  the  seventh  ;  and  being  left  to 
themselves,  are  immediately  covered  with  verdure,  which 
is  pastured  again  for  five  or  six  years  by  herds  of  cattle, 
horses,  and  sheep,  during  the  winter  season.  The  prin- 
cipal inhabitants  of  these  countries  are  a  race  of  wandering 
shepherds,  who  remove  to  the  hilly  or  level  districts  ac- 
cording to  the  seasons;  and  a  few  sickly  labourers,  who 
remain  only  as  long  as  the  sowing  and  reaping  of  the  crops 
require  their  presence.  In  the  Tuscan  Maremma,  400,000 
sheep,  30,000  horses,  and  a  vast  number  of  cows  and  goats 
are  annually  reared  for  the  supply  of  the  Valdarno,  and 
other  vales  of  Tuscany,  where  no  cattle  are  bred. 

In  the  south  of  Italy  the  state  of  agriculture  is  as  low  as 
can  well  be  conceived,  and  even  the  wealthiest  proprietors 
are  both  ignorant  of  the  subject,  and  indifferent  about  any 
attempts  for  its  improvement.  Throughout  the  whole 
realm  of  Naples,  every  kind  of  agricultural  production  is 
indebted  to  the  mildness  of  the  climate,  and  the  fertility  of 
the  soil,  rather  than  to  the  industry  and  skill  of  the  inha- 
bitants. They  have  no  idea  of  the  proper  management  of 
land,  especially  in  the  application  of  manure,  and  the  sow- 
ing of  artificial  grasses  ;  and,  except  in  the  districts  where 
wine,  oil,  and  almonds  are  produced,  the  uniform  round  of 
husbandry  consists  in  sowing  corn,  as  long  as  the  land 
will  yield  a  crop,  and  then  letting  it  lie  faMow,  or  rather  in 
natural  grass,  to  recover  its  exhausted  powers.  Even  the 
most  ordinary  attention  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  is  often 
omitted  in  laying  it  under  crop;  and  in  many  towns  and 
villages,  the  usual  order  of  cultivation,  namely,  gardens  in 
the  nearest  grounds,  then  orchards,  tlien  olive-grounds, 
then  vineyards,  theji  natural  pastures,  is  pertinaciously 
followed,  though  it  should  even  happen  that  the  nature  of 
the  so::  was  such,  as  to  require  the  very  rercrse  of  such 
an  arrangement.  The  grains  most  frequently  sown  are 
wheat,  barley,  Indian  corn,  and  pulse  ;  but  not  one  half  of 
what  might  easily  be  raised  ;  and  for  every  ten  persons 
employed  in  the  culture  of  corn,  it  is  calculated  that 
twenty  are  occupied  in  that  of  the  grape.  These  two 
kinds  of  produce  also  are  greatly  mixed  together.  Elms 
and  poplars  are  planted  in  rows  for  the  support  of  the 
vines,  and  between  these  rows  are  sown  corn  and  pulse, 
without  any  fallow  ;  but  sometimes,  to  prevent  the  land 
from  being  exhausted,  early  crops  of  lupins  and  beans  are 
put  in,  which  are  hoed  up  before  coming  to  fruit,  and 
buried  under  the  surface  by  way  of  manure.  Yet,  though 
the  husbandry  is  so  slovenly,  and  the  horticulture  almost 
equally  superficial,  every  production  is  found  in  the  highest 
perfection,  and  greatest  abundance ;  and,  in  some  places, 


the  fields  are  so  fertile  as  to  yield  three  crops  in  one  year; 
namely,  beans,  Tuikey-wheat, and  brocoli,  or  some  similar 
vegetable,  which  grows  through  the  winter.  It  is  no  small 
discouragement  to  agricultural  improvement  in  the  Nea- 
politan territories,  that  evtry  kind  of  slock  and  produce, 
all  live  animals,  and  even  the  sheep,  are  subject  to  an  ex- 
cise, which  is  rendered  still  more  injurious  by  the  oppres- 
sive mode  in  which  it  is  collected. 

The  implements  of  husbandry  in  Italy  are  every  where 
of  a  rude  constiuction.  Evcyi  in  Lombardy,  the  waggon  is 
one  of  the  clumsiest  vehicles  possilde,  being  raised  like  a 
high  scafibld  above  four  small  wheels,  and  drawn  by  means 
of  an  elevated  pole,  under  which  the  oxen  are  yoked  in  a 
very  uneasy  manner.  The  plough  is  constructecl  in  a  very 
awkward  style,  and  in  despite  of  all  the  known  principles  of 
mechanics.  The  handles  are  of  unequal  lengths,  and  bo(h 
so  very  short,  that  the  ploughman,  having  no  lever  to  assist 
him,  is  forced  to  bend  much  forwards,  and  to  use  all  his 
weight  to  keep  the  share  from  entering  too  deep  into  the 
ground.  Oxen  are  uniformly  employed  by  the  farmers, 
both  in  the  plougli  and  waggon;  and  horses  used  only  for 
riding  to  market  and  church,  or  for  drawing  a  small  pro- 
vision cart,  or  other  family  conveyance.  In  many  places, 
especially  in  small  inclosures,  most  of  the  work  is  done  by 
the  spade  and  hoe.  The  grain  is  separated  from  the  straw 
in  many  places  by  the  trampling  of  cattle,  which  are  tied  in 
a  string,  and  whipped  round  and  round  till  the  operation  he 
finished.  In  the  Terra  di  Otranto,  it  is  done  by  two  oxen 
dragging  between  them  a  heavy  rough  stone,  which  breaks 
the  sheaves  and  shakes  out  the  corn. 

The  operations  and  productions  of  agriculture  are  so  va- 
rious in  different  parts  of  Italy,  that  no  general  description 
can  be  given,  which  would  he  nearly  applicable  to  the  whole 
country,  especially  to  the  southern  districts.  A  few  of  the 
prevailing  objects  and  modes  of  cultm-e  may,  however,  be 
cursorily  mentioned,  in  addition  to  those  already  detailed. 

Rice  is  cultivated  in  many  of  the  marshy  districts  of  the 
south,  especially  arovmd  Salerno,  and  in  the  fertile  vale  of 
Diano;  but  its  cultivation  always  adds  to  the  insalubrity  of 
(he  place  ;  and,  while  it  enriches  the  trading  iidiabitant  of 
the  city,  usually  shortens  the  life  of  the  industrious  pea- 
sant. 

Rye  is  sown  in  many  grounds  of  Calabria,  whose  elevated 
situation  renders  them  too  cold  for  wheat.  Its  introduc- 
tion is  ascribed  to  Charles  V.  who  observed  in  his  progress 
through  the  province  so  many  lands  lying  waste  from  the 
want  of  a  crop  suitable  to  their  temperature,  and  ordered  a 
more  hardy  species  of  grain  to  be  imported  from  the  north: 
Hence  the  natives  distinguish  it  by  the  name  of  Germano. 

Millet  grows  to  great  perfection  in  the  more  humid  soils, 
and  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  Nocera. 

Flax  and  hemp,  which  grow  to  a  great  height  in  so  fer- 
tile a  soil,  are  cultivated  in  many  pans  of  Italy,  but  espe- 
cially at  Bologna,  Reggio,  and  Caj-r  Leucs ;  ^t  •.'.'.'■.ic!;  li,:- 
mentioned  place  the  seed  appears  to  be  the  principal  object 
of  the  cultivator,  and  is  a  principal  article  of  exportation 
to  Venice  and  Trieste. 

Cotton  is  very  generally  raised,  and  with  great  profit, 
through  the  whole  province  of  Otranto,  but  particularly 
around  the  city  of  Taranto,  where  the  soil,  light  and  some- 
wliat  swampy,  appears  to  be  peculiarly  favourable  for  its 
cultivation.  It  is  the  shrubby  kind  that  is  cultivated,  which, 
when  fully  grown,  resembles  the  raspberry  plant.*  When 
the  ground  is  designed  for  cotton,  it  is  carefully  ploughed, 
and  sometimes  dug  with  the  spade,  after  harvest,  or  re- 
peatedly tilled  between  January  and  April,  and  the  more  it 


•  The  true  cotton  tree,  Gosatfpium  arboreum,  grows  also  around  T-iranto,  and  bears  much  larger  pods  than  the  cotton  plant,  which  furnish 
double  tlie  quantity  of  cotton ;  but  it  ia  of  a  coarser  quality,  and  brings  a  very  inferior  price. 
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is  treated  like  garden  ground,  the  surer  is  its  produce. 
It  is  well  niuiiured  beloie  llu-  seed  is  sown  in  the  end  of 
March,  or  beginiing  of  April,  and  neatly  dressed  in  fiat 
narrow  ridgts.  As  soon  as  the  plants  are  four  fingers 
high,  ihcy  are  thinned  lo  the  width  of  fight  inches,  and  the 
ground  carefully  hoed,  to  eradicate  the  weeds.  When  they 
are  eight  or  nine  inclics  high,  two  inches  are  broken  off 
from  :he  tops,  that  the  growth  of  the  leaves  and  stalks  may 
be  checked,  and  a  greater  portion  of  blossoms  produced. 
Ab.ui  the  end  of  September  the  pods  begin  to  burst,  and 
from  that  time  the  cotton  harvest  continues  lo  the  end  of 
October,  the  women  being  daily  employed  in  breaking  off 


the  ripe  capsules,  and  carrying  them  home  in  sacks.  The 
cotton  is  then  separated  from  the  seed,  by  means  of  two 
cylinders,  and  is  afterwards  drawn  through  a  comb  or 
heckle.  On  account  of  the  c'areful  tillage  of  the  land  in 
raising  the  cotton,  it  is  followed  by  an  abundant  crop  of 
wheat  or  barley  nest  year;  and  the  produce  of  the  cotton 
itself  is  the  most  profitable  of  all  erops,  surpassing  even 
the  vine  and  the  olive.  A  tomolata  of  land,  that  would  be 
adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  bears  a  higher  price, 
but  still  yields  a  greater  profit,  than  what  is  employed  either 
in  vineyards  or  olive  plantations,  according  to  the  following 
statement  by  M.  de  Salis. 


One  tomolat 
of  land 


r  For  cotton,  . 

^  <  I'"or  olives,   . 

(_For  vines,    . 


Piircliase  money. 
1000  ducats   (Z,   187,  10s.) 

250 {L     46,  173.) 

200 {L     37,  10s.) 


Value  i)f  produce. 
100  ducats  {L  18,  15s.  O'l  ) 

15 {L     2,  16s   3u.) 

10 {L     1,  irs.  6(1.) 


The  proprietor  and  tenant  usually  cultivate  the  cotton 
fields  in  partnership.  The  latter  generally  furnishes  the 
seed  ;  but  the  trouble  of  tillage,  the  expense  of  the  harvest, 
and  the  profits  ol  the  crop,  are  equally  shared  by  both  parties. 
Tobacco  is  cultivated  successfully  in  many  of  the  south- 
ern districts  ;  but  the  best  is  produced  near  Cape  Leuca. 
It  is  transplanted  in  April,  and  the  leaves  gradually  stripped 
off.  These  are  dried  in  the  shade,  and  placed  in  a  heap, 
but  never  moistened.  The  points  of  the  leaves,  dried  in 
ovens,  and  then  ground,  arc  considered  as  yielding  the  best 
sort  of  snuff.  This  article  forms  also  a  considerable  branch 
of  interior  trade  in  the  Ecclesiastical  territory. 

Among  the  fruits  of  Italy  most  deserving  of  particular 
notice,  must  be  ranked  the  grapes  and  olives;  which  are 
cultivated  so  generally  and  on  so  great  a  scale,  as  lo  come 
properly  under  the  head  of  agricultural  produce.  In  many 
farms,  corn,  wine,  and  oil,  are  equally  the  objects  of  atten- 
tion ;  and  the  fields  which  bear  the  grain  and  pulse  are  lit- 
tle more  than  ridges,  or  narrow  stripes  between  the  rows 
of  olive-trees,  or  of  poplars  and  elms  clothed  with  the  vine. 
The  vines  are  also  in  many  places,  particularly  at  Taranto, 
kept  low  upon  pales;  but  little  care  is  taken  in  selecting  the 
grape,  according  to  its  quali'y;  and  the  modern  wines  of 
Italy,  except  in  some  of  the  southern  districts,  are  so  very 
fnlerior  to  what  the  ancient  vintage  must  be  supposed  to 
have  produced,  thai  the  inferiority  has  been  ascribed  to  an 
alleged  change  in  the  climate.  But,  even  in  the  days  of 
Pliny,  the  two  most  celebrated  of  the  ancient  wines,  the 
Caecuban  and  the  Falernian,  had  lost  much  of  their  excel- 
lence ;  the  former,  in  consequence  of  a  canal  cut  by  Nero 
across  the  vale  of  Amyclae,  where  it  was  produced;  and  the 
latter,  in  consequence  of  the  cultivators  being  induced,  by 
the  great  demand,  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  quantity  than 
the  quality  of  their  produce.  In  the  Ecclesiastical  states 
particularly,  it  is  a  practice  lo  |)ut  a  great  quantity  of  water 
into  the  vat  along  with  the  gr-i^pe,  which  renders  the  wine, 
though  otherwise  good,  unfit  for  exportation  or  long  keep- 
ing. The  modern  Italiaiis  also,  being  habitually  sober,  and 
using  wine  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  ciuenching  thirst,  are 
not  very  careful  of  the  qualities  of  their  wines,  and  are  quite 
satisfied  if  they  aie  not  new,  flat,  or  unwholesome.  They 
are  generally  either  too  racy  or  too  luscious  for  the  taste 
of  the  European  nations. 

The  olive  is  cultivated  very  generally  in  Tuscany  ;  and 
particularly  in  the  southern  provinces  of  Bari,  Otranto,  Ca- 
labria, and  Abruzzo.  Six  hundred  thousand  salnie*  of  oil 
ate  estimated  as  the  annual  produce  of  the  Neapolitan  do- 
minions, of  which  more  ban  one  half  is  consumed  within 
the  kingdom.     Olive  plantations  extend  along  the  whole 


coast  of  Bari ;  and  at  Biseglia,  a  small  town  of  this  province, 
the  olives  are  equal  to  the  finest  produced  at  Seville.  But 
it  is  at  Gallipoli,  in  the  province  of  Otranto,  that  the  greatest 
attention  is  paid  to  the  culture  of  the  olive,  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  oil  A  lightish  clay  soil,  dry  situaiioti,  and 
sloping  exposure  to  the  south,  sheltered  as  much  as  possi- 
ble from  winds,  is  considered  as  most  eligible  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  olive.  The  plant  is  propagated  in  a  great 
variety  of  ways;  by  grafting  slips  or  runners  from  the  roots 
upon  the  wild  olive  tree,  which  then  yields  fruit  in  three 
years;  by  planting  very  deep  in  the  earth  a  branch  of  a 
bearing  tree,  which  in  ten  years  becomes  a  profitable  tree  ; 
by  putting  small  shoots  into  the  ground,  which  are  trans- 
planted in  the  third  yenr,  and  bears  fully  in  thirteen  years; 
or  by  slipping  off  shoots  from  the  stem  of  a  bearing  tree  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  take  a  part  of  the  parent  stock  along 
with  them,  and  planting  them  in  a  nursery,  to  be  removed 
into  the  olive  grounds  in  the  third  or  fourth  year.  Too 
little  attention  is  paid  to  the  quality  of  the  olives  which  are 
propagated  ;  but  the  two  prevailing  kinds  are  the  Salentina, 
which  yields  the  best  fruit,  though  it  is  very  subject  to  the 
blight ;  and  the  Cellina,  which,  though  less  productive  of 
oil,  yet  grows  to  a  greater  size,  and  is  less  liable  to  be  in- 
jured by  the  weather.  Where  the  trees  are  not  pruned, 
which  is  the  case  in  Calabria,  they  grow  lo  a  great  height, 
but  yield  a  smaller  quantity  of  fruit.  It  is  the  practice, 
however,  to  cut  out  the  central  branches;  and,  without 
leaving  any  leading  stems,  to  give  the  whole  a  bushy  spread- 
ing form.  The  ground  is  dug  around  the  trees  upon  the 
hills  in  the  beginning  of  ihe  year,  and  a  quantity  of  fine  ma- 
nure applied  to  the  roots;  but  the  plantations  on  level 
grounds  are  sufficiently  tilled  by  the  crops  which  are  raised 
between  the  rows,  generally  of  wheat  for  two  successive 
years,  and  fallow  during  the  third.  The  olive  is  sufficient- 
ly ripe  for  the  table  in  the  month  of  October,  but  not  for 
making  oil  till  the  end  of  December.  The  quality  of  the 
oil  is  greatly  injured  by  the  practice  (which  is  very  com- 
mon, except  at  Taranto)  of  allowing  the  fruit  to  hang  on 
the  tree  till  it  drop,  which  often  does  not  take  place  till  the 
end  of  March,  or  beginning  of  April.  In  Calabria,  the  fruit 
is  also  suffered  to  remain  on  the  ground  after  it  has  dropped, 
sometimes  so  long  as  the  month  of  June,  so  that  much  of  it 
is  rotted,  and  the  rest  produces  a  very  inferior  kind  of  oil. 
This  negligence  is  principally  owing  lo  the  obligation  laid 
on  the  vassals  of  carrying  their  olives  to  be  bruised  at  the 
mills  of  their  baron,  which  are  usually  too  few  in  number 
for  thepurpose  ;  and  the  cultivators  seem  to  think  the  olives 
as  safe  ou  the  ground,  as  in  the  fermenting  heaps,  waiting 
for  their  turn  at  the  mill. 


*  One  salma  is  equul  to  40  English  gallons. 
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In  Italy,  all  the  fruits  common  in  the  more  temperate 
coimtries  of  Europe  are  produced  in  the  greatest  abun- 
nance  and  the  highest  perlection,  besides  many  other  pro- 
ductions which  properly  belong  to  more  southern  latitudes. 
Apples,  pears,  peaches,  apricots,  pine-apples,  medlars, 
pomegranates,  melons,  red  and  yellow  azarol-plums,  cher- 
ries, almonds,  dates,  figs,  chesnuts,  pistachio  nuts,  carobs, 
lemons,  citions,  oranges,  are  commonly  produced  through- 
out the  country,  and  many  of  them  without  culture.  Cher- 
ries have  been  known  to  be  so  abundant  at  Nocera,  that 
hands  have  been  wanting  to  gather  them,  and  so  cheap  as 
not  to  repay  their  carriage  to  Naples  ;  so  that  the  owners 
of  orchards  have  invited  the  public  to  eat  and  carry  away 
what  quantities  they  pleased. — Date  trees  were  formerly 
more  abundant  in  tlie  soutli  of  Italy;  but  the  Saracens  cut 
down  most  of  the  male- palms  at  the  time  of  their  expul- 
sion from  the  country,  and  even  the  Christians  were  ready 
to  wreak  their  vengeance  on  the  plant,  as  if  peculiarly  con- 
nected with  Mahommedanism.  They  are  still  found  in 
sonje  places  to  the  height  ot  40  feet,  but  their  fruit  rarely 
ripens  well,  except  when  the  sirocco  and  other  southerly 
winds  prevail  much  during  the  season. — Fig  trees  attain  a 
considerable  size,  and  are  found  in  great  variety  in  the 
country  ;  but  those  wliicli  are  earliest  ripe  are  most  esteem- 
ed. They  are  generally  propagated  by  slips,  planted  in  a 
shady  place,  and  regulaily  watered.  Though  the  wild 
plant  abounds  every  where,  so  as  to  afford  easy  opportuni- 
ties of  capnfication,  this  method  is  rarely  employed  ;  hut 
the  Neapolitans  ripen  the  fruit  by  touching  the  eye  of  it 
with  a  feather  dipped  in  oil.  Near  Trani,  the  trees  are 
planted  in  rows,  and  dressed  like  dwarfs  and  espaliers,  ac- 
cording to  the  practice  of  the  ancients,  which  renders  the 
fruit  larger,  and  the  trees  more  vigorous — .\lmond  trees 
appear  in  forests,  especially  along  the  eastern  coast ;  and 
the  chief  cultivation  which  they  receive,  is  to  stir  the 
ground  around  the  roots,  and  to  prune  out  the  central 
branches  for  the  admission  of  the  air. — The  hazel-nut  is 
cultivated  in  many  places,  especially  in  the  principality  of 
Avellina,  hence  called  "Nux  Avellana."  Around  tiie 
town  are  more  nut-bushes  than  in  any  country  whatever, 
which  are  planted  in  rows  in  the  best  soil,  regularly  pruned 
in  the  form  of  bushes  with  straight  stems;  while  the  ground 
between  the  rows  is  dug  and  manured  during  winter,  and 
generally  sown  with  corn  in  the  spring.  So  great  is  the 
produce,  that  the  trade  in  nuts  is  said  to  bring  annually 
60,000  ducats,(Z,.l  1,250)  tothe  town  of  Avellin.i. — Oranges 
are  said  to  have  been  first  cultivated  at  Reggio,  and  thence 
to  have  spread  over  the  country.  They  are  now  found  to 
thrive  in  the  northern  districts  around  the  lakes  of  Como, 
Garda,  and  Maggiore,  and  even  at  the  very  foot  of  the  Ap- 
pennincs,  where  there  is  often  frost  in  the  winter  season 
strong  enough  to  congeal  water.-  At  Taranto,  they  are 
propagated  by  layers,  a  twig  being  stuck  in  a  pot  full  of 
earth  in  the  autumn,  and,  in  the  following  May,  severed 
from  the  parent  stock  for  transplantation.  It  is  generally 
six  or  eight  years  before  the  trees  arrive  at  a  full  bearing 
state. 

Italy  affords  many  vegetable  productions,  which  scarce- 
ly require  any  cultivation,  yet  yield  a  valuable  article  of 
home  consumption,  oi  of  foreign  trade.  Among  these  may 
be  noticed  the  ernus,or  manna  ash-tree,  which  grows  spon- 
taneously, requiring  no  other  culture  than  cutting  down  the 
strong  shoots  arouiid  the  trunk,  and  which  continues  to 
yield  tr.anna  every  year  for  the  space  of  a  century  ;  but,  in 
coiisequence  of  these  annual  bleedings,  seldom  attains  a 
considerable  s.ze.  The  gathering  of  the  gum  begins  about 
the  end  of  July,  when  a  horizontal  cut,  inclining  upwards, 
is  made  in  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  and  repeated  every  day  as 
long  as  any  drops  of  mantia  exude,  which  are  generally  col- 
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lected  in  a  kind  of  cup  formed  of  a  maple  leaf  One  tree 
will  afford  about  a  pound  and  a  half  of  manna  every  season, 
which  usually  sells  at  the  rate  of  five  tari,  or  4».  per  pound. 
— In  some  of  the  maritime  tracts  of  the  south,  liquorice 
is  collected  in  great  quantities,  and  the  roots  are  now  gene- 
rally exported  in  their  natural  stale. — Ih  Abruzzo,  and  of 
late  also  in  Lombardy,  saffron  is  an  article  of  considerable 
attention  to  the  peasantry. — A  great  variety  of  medicinal 
herbs  are  produced  in  the  mountains  of  the  Marsi  in  Ab- 
ruzzo Ultra,  which  are  annually  frequented  by  apothecaries 
from  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  country.  The  aloe 
grows  abundantly  in  Terra  di  Otranto  and  other  provinces 
in  the  south  of  Italy  ;  and,  besides  its  medicinal  juice,  at- 
tempts have  been  made,  wiih  considerable  success,  to  ma- 
nufacture a  useful  thread  from  its  leaves,  (see  manufac- 
tures in  this  article.)  The  Indian-fig,  the  carob-tree,  the 
caper-bush,  the  cornelian-cherry,  the  bead-tree,  the  storax- 
tree,  are  very  commonly  met  with  in  the  fields  and  uncul- 
tivated tracts.  The  oleander,  the  myrtle,  the  laburnum,  the 
jasmine,  the  Judas  tree,  the  Spanish-broom,  the  bean- 
trefoil,  the  provence-rose,  the  cinnamon-rose,  the  syringa, 
the  laurustinus,  'Jie  bay,  the  laurel,  the  lyUc,  are  a  few  of 
the  flowering  slirubs  which  adorn  the  Italian  scenery.  La- 
vender, rosemary,  rice,  sumach,  sage,  euphorbia,  tree- 
heath,  arbutus,  campanula,  and  a  multitude  of  interesting 
botanical  beauties,  abound  in  its  varied  surface.  The 
hatural  veg.'.ation  is,  in  most  places,  remarkably  luxuriant. 
Tiie  Spanish-reed  rises  to  a  height  which  almost  emulates 
the  bamboo  of  India;  and  the  J'erula  communis  of  Linnaeus 
grows  to  the  length  of  twelve  leet.  Its  branches  are  gath- 
ered as  fodder  for  asses,  but  are  said  to  be  hurtful  to  all 
other  animals;  and  its  stem  is  used  for  making  chicken- 
coops,  bird-cages,  hurdles  for  packing  sheep,  and  other 
similar  articles.  The  mountains  are  generally  clothed 
wilb  wood  of  every  European  species;  and  in  Apulia,  par- 
ticularly, are  many  forests  of  immense  extent.  That  of 
Gioia  is  said  to  be  filly  miles  in  circumference,  and  twenty- 
four  at  its  greatest  breadth. 

.  Animals. 

The  horses  of  Italy  are  of  little  reputation,  and  few  are 
reared  in  the  country,  except  in  the  ancient  Japygia,  now 
the  provinces  of  Bari  and  Otranto.  Formerly,  the  Kcapo- 
litan  horses  were  much  celebrated,  and  formed  a  valuable 
article  of  exportation.  But,  for  many  years,  the  breed  has 
been  much  i.eglected  in  consequence  of  (heir  exportation 
having  been  prohibited,  or  at  least  subjected  to  so  heavy  a 
duty  as  amounted  to  a  prohibition.  Hence  the  farmers  and 
gentry  turned  their  attention  to  the  reaiing  of  mules,  which 
are  found  better  adapted  for  the  bad  and  mountainous  roads 
in  that  country,  and  which  will  carry  a  load  of  500  weight 
throngh  the  most  difficult  paths  without  stumbling.  This 
prohibition,  however,  is  said  to  have  been  removed,  and 
the  breed  of  horses  to  have  been  again  much  impioved. 
But  they  are  considered  as  too  soft  and  feeble  to  endure 
much  fatigue,  and  their  spirit  quite  destroyed  by  the  brutal 
manner  in  which  they  arc  broken  in.  The  Calabrian  horses 
are  handsome  in  shape,  spirited  in  theii  motions,  and  capa- 
ble of  enduring  great  fatigue;  but  are  in  general  of  a  small 
size,  and  seldom  free  from  vice. 

Very  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  breeding  of  cattle 
throughout  Italy  in  general,  though  the  labours  of  hi^- 
bandry  are  so  uniformly  carried  on  by  means  of  oxen.  In 
Lombardy  and  Tuscany,  the  cows  are  generally  of  a  blood- 
red  colour,  and  long  lank  figure  ;  but  the  oxen  of  a  grey 
colour,  moderate  size,  good  shape,  gentle  disposition,  and 
great  strength.  The  breed  is  kept  up  by  regular  importa- 
tion from  Switzerland  ;  and  2000  cows  aie  reckoned  to  pass 
3  Y 
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every  year  over  St.  Golhard,  to  be  dispersed  in  northern 
lialy.  In  Tuscany,  llic  I'arniers  understand  n-ell  the  fatten- 
ini;  of  cattle  ;  and,  in  that  view,  make  use  of  heifers,  which 
they  buy  in  at  the  ape  of  three  months,  and  sell  about  twelve 
or  liflccn  months  afterwards  to  the  butcher.  Considerable 
quantities  of  cattle  arc  reared  in  Abruzzo  and  Calabria  ; 
and  De  Salis  describes  a  beautiful  breed  on  the  lands  of  the 
duke  of  Martini  in  Oiranto,  with  small  heads,  short  legs, 
lon^;  carcases,  the  oxen  of  which,  in  particular,  were  of  re- 
markable size,  and  majestic  appearance,  with  sparkling 
eyes,  enormous  dewlaps,  and  hinder  parts  greatly  resem- 
bling those  of  a  lion.  Little  butter  is  made  in  any  district 
ol  Italy,  as  oil  is  so  much  in  use  every  where  ;  but  the  milk 
is  employed  in  making  cheese,  sherbets,  &c. 

Italy  IS  the  only  country  of  Europe  in  which  the  buffalo 
is  found  ;  and  great  droves  of  them  are  fed  in  the  extensive 
marshes  along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterianean  sea,  from 
Salerno  to  Plana  di  Calabria,  particularly  upon  the  banks 
of  the  Garigliano  and  the  northern  plains  of  the  Terra  di 
Lavoro.  They  arc  of  a  black  colour,  ferocious  aspect,  yet 
easily  tamed,  and  very  submissive  to  the  drivers,  but  said 
to  be  vengeful  of  injuries.  They  are  seldom  used  for 
draught,  except  in  conveying  timber  for  the  royal  navy  Irom 
the  forests  of  Calabria.  They  partake  as  much  of  the  hog 
as  of  the  bull;  and  their  flesh,  which  is  extremely  fat  and 
ranr\il,  is  catei>  cliiv  fly  b)  the  lower  classes  of  the  people  ; 
the  chine  being  the  only  part  that  comes  to  the'tablcs  of  the 
wealthy.  Their  milk,  iiowever,  is  extremely  pleasant ;  and 
the  small  new  cheeses  made  of  it,  called  Muzzarelle,  are 
accounted  a  great  delicacy.  Their  hide  also,  though  light, 
is  so  compact  as  to  have  supplied  the  huff  coats,  used  as 
armour  in  the  I  Ah  century. — The  sheep  in  Puglia  are  very 
large,  and  in  Otranto  are  almost  universally  of  a  black  co- 
lour. The  white  breed,  whose  beautiful  fine  white  wool 
was  so  much  admired  by  the  ancients,  and  which  arc  known 
by  the  name  of  {lecore  geniili,  are  almost  (|uite  extinct,  as 
they  are  of  a  very  delicate  constitution,  and  require  (what 
the  poverty  of  the  shepherds  cannot  affuiil)  the  piotcction 
of  housing  during  the  colder  seasons.  Besides,  there  is  now 
less  demand  for  wool  in  these  districts,  than  for  the  cheese 
made  from  the  ewe-milk,  of  which  the  black  species-  called 
fiecore  nioscif,  yield  a  gi cater  quantity. — The  swine  are  fed 
in  large  hcius,  in  the  forests,  especially  in  Calabria,  wiiere 
their  keeper  goes  before  them  with  a  horn  or  bagpipe, 
whom  they  learn  to  fo  low  with  wondtifnl  docility.  In  the 
southern  provinces,  these  an'malsare  almost  universally  of 
a  black  colour,  and  without  any  hair  on  their  skin,  wnich 
bears  a  considerable  resemblance  to  that  of  tlie  elephant; 
hence  they  are  never  called  /lorci,  but  animali  Tieri. 

In  the  Appennines,  the  wild  boar  is  sufficiently  common, 
T»nd  is  hiinitd  with  one  lurcher  and  two  or  three  mabtifVs, 
the  huntsman  keeping  on  horseback,  and  being  armed  with 
a  lance  and  pistols.  In  Puglia,  stags  arc  numerous,  par- 
ticularly in  the  royal  forests.  The  marmot  and  the  ibex 
are  also  reckoned  among  the  wild  animals  of  the  Ap- 
pennines; and  the  crested  porcupine  is  supposed  to  be  pe- 
culiar to  the  boutliol  Iialy.  Dormice,  which,  in  the  times 
of  ancient  Rome,  were  kept  in  warrens,  and  fattened  for 
the  tables  of  the  epicures,  are  still  accounted  delicate  game 
in  the  souihern  districts,  and  are  caught  with  sheep-hooks, 
after  being  smoked  out  of  their  nests  in  hollow  trees.  But 
the  most  lemarkable  of  the  wild  animals  of  Italy  is  the 
Ivnx,  or  tyger-cat,  which  is  most  frequent  in  the  mountains 
cl  Abruzzo,  and  is-pcculiarly  fierce,  swilt,  and  subtile.  It 
is  from  18  to  20  inches  high,  and  above  25  inches  in  length 
to  the  root  of  tbe  tail ;  of  a  whitish  colour,  with  yellow  spots 


like  stars ;  with  soft  short  hair,  and  a  large  head  like  that 
of  a  tyger.  All  its  motions  and  habits  g:reatly  resemble 
those  of  a  cat,  and,  when  taken  young,  it  is  easily  domes- 
ticated. 

Among  the  most  curious  of  the  feathered  race  in  this 
country  may  be  mentioned,  the  little  falcon  of  Malta,  the 
certhia  mtiraria,  the  turdus  roseiis,  the  cyanus,  and  the 
alauda  sfiinoletta.  All  kinds  of  wild  fowl,  usually  denomi- 
nated game,  are  very  abundant ;  particularly  ducks  and 
snipes,  which  frequent  the  marshy  tracks.  Great  quanti- 
ties of  quails  and  stock-doves  are  taken  by  means  of  nets 
placed  across  the  defiles,  through  which  they  pass  in  their 
annual  flights.  Of  the  former,  60,000  are  said  to  be  taken 
annually  in  the  island  of  Capri  alone. 

Snakes,  and  particularly  asps,  are  very  frequent  in  many 
of  the  southern  provinces,  and  the  latter  abound  chiefly  on 
such  of  the  calcareous  mountains  as  are  covered  with  fra- 
grant aromatics.  The  lacerra  orbicularis  is  considered  as 
peculiar  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  Tae  meloe  uckorii  is 
found  in  astonishing  quantities  in  the  vicinity  of  Supersano, 
in  the  province  of  Otranto;  and  the  liquor  pressed  from 
them  is  often  employed  as  an  escarotic  in  removing  warts, 
and  as  a  substitute  for  the  common  blistering  fly.  The  fa- 
mous tarantula  spider  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  Taieutine 
fields;  but  its  bite  has  not  been  found,  on  experiment,  to 
produce  the  effects  ascribed  to  it.* 

The  finny  tribe,  wiiich  frequent  the  coast  of  Italy,  are 
extremely  numerous  ;t  and  the  fisheries,  particularly  on  the 
southern  shores,  furnish  a  great  proportion  of  the  food  of 
the  inhabitants.  The  people  of  Taranto  may  be  said  to 
depend  entirely  on  their  fisheries,  and  pay  immense  sums 
annually  to  the  crown,  and  to  private  persons,  for  the  right 
of  fishing  : 


To  the  king,  as  rent    .     .     . 
To  the  king,  for  the  exclusive^ 

privilege J 

To  monasteries.  Sec.  for  beds> 

of  shell  fish 5 

To  a  duly  on  fish   sold  out  of  J 

the  city,  farmed  at    .     .     .    \ 


Ducats. 
3735 

5435 
6168 
5655 


Sterling. 
L.  700     6 

lOlS     2 


1160   13  0 


1052   16 


The  most  remarkable  and  productive  of  the  Italian  fish- 
eries is  that  of  tbe  tunny,  which  enters  the  Mediterranean 
about  the  vernal  equinox,  and,  steering  along  the  European 
shores,  repair  to  the  seas  of  Greece  to  deposit  their  spawn, 
returning  in  May  in  a  direction  which  brings  ihem  nearer 
the  African  coast.  About  that  time,  they  abound  on  the 
southern  shore  ot  Italy,  and,  in  autumn,  steer  northward  to 
Anialfi  and  Naples;  but  stragglers  are  occasionally  caught 
through  the  whole  year.  They  are  taken  by  nets,  spread 
over  a  large  space  of  sea,  (by  means  of  cables  fastened  to 
anchors.)  and  divided  inio  several  tom|)artments;  the  en- 
trance being  always  directed  towards  that  paii  of  the  water 
from  which  the  fish  are  expected  to  come.  A  man,  placed 
on  the  summit  of  a  nigh  rock,  gives  the  signal  of  tlieir  ap- 
proach, which  is  more  easily  perceived,  as  they  proceed  in 
large  shoals,  shaped  like  a  pyramid,  having  the  base  <lirect- 
ed  to  the  tide  or  current,  which  enables  them  to  swim  with 
extraordinary  velocity.  As  soon  as  the  shoal  has  pene- 
trated to  the  inner  compai  tnient,  the  passage  is  closed,  and 
the  slaughter  commences.  The  quantity  ot  this  fish  con- 
sumed annually  in  the  two  Sicilies  is  said  to  exceed  all 
calculation.  From  the  beginning  of  May  to  the  end  of  Ocio- 
ber,  they  are  eaten  fresh,  and  used  in  a  salted  state  all  the 
rest  of  the  year.     The  6word-fish  and  the  pelamides  are 


*  See  Swinburne's  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  395. 

t  Swinburne  gives  a  list  of  SO  different  sorts  of  fish  wtiicb  are  taken  in  the  vicinity  of  Taranto. 
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also  taken  in  considerable  quantities,  the  former  by  boats, 
provided  with  iiarpooncrs,  and  llie  latte.r  by  nets.  Many 
of  the  smaller  fish  are  taken  by  night-nets,  of  a  very  sim- 
ple construction,  being  notliing  more  than  baskets  made  of 
the  twisted  branches  of  the  myrtle. 

Shell  fish  are,  if  possible,  still  more  various  and  abun- 
dant; of  which  a  hundred  different  kinds  have  been  enu- 
merated in  the  Mare  Piccolo  alone.*  Of  these  the  mus- 
cles and  oysters  are  the  most  valuable.  The  velvet  muscle, 
or  Cozza  nera,  as  it  is  called  by  the  Italians,  is  universally 
esteemed  lor  its  delicacy,  and  nearly  10,000  cantara  of 
them  are  said  to  be  annually  taken  in  the  Mare  Piccolo, 
into  which  they  are  carefully  transplanted  in  beds;  and 
poles  being  driven  into  the  sand,  are  afterwards  drawn  up 
with  the  fish  adhering  to  them.  The  oysters  of  Taranto 
are  considered  as  the  most  excellent  in  Europe  ;  and,  dur- 
ing the  winter  season,  (in  which  alone  it  is  allowed  to  take 
them,)  are  sent  in  large  hampers  overland  to  Naples.  The 
scallop  also  is  very  large  and  fat  on  the  south  coast,  still 
verifying  the  saying  of  Horace, 

Pectinibui  patulit  jactat  ae  molle  Tarentum. 

The  murex  fiurfiurea  may  likewise  be  mentioned  as  the 
shell  fisti  whicli  is  supposed  to  have  furnished  the  Taren- 
tines  with  their  finest  purple  dye.  But  the  most  curious 
of  all  the  testaceous  tribe  on  these  shores  is  the  Pinna 
marina,  one  of  the  muscle  species,  which  frequently  ex- 
ceeds two  feet  in  length,  and  throws  out  a  large  tuft  of 
silky  threads,  which  float  about  as  a  snare  to  allui*e  small 
fish.  This  shell-fish  is  torn  from  the  rocks  and  sand,  by  a 
kind  of  hook,  or  rather  forceps,  for  the  sake  of  its  bunch 
of  silk,  called  lana/ienna,  which  is  sold  in  its  crude  state 
fur  -.'bout  Si-  6d.  a  pound,  and  forms  a  very  valuable  article 
of  manufacture.     (See  Manufactures.) 

Minerals. 

The  mineralogy  of  Italy,  particularly  its  volcanic  pro- 
ducts, would  furnish  a  very  extensive  and  interesting  sub- 
ject, but  far  beyond  the  compass  of  our  present  limits.f 
The  richest  mineralogical  region  is  Piedmont,  which 
almost  rivals  the  Carpathian  mountains  in  Hungary  ;  and, 
next  to  Piedmont,  is  the  Milanese  territory,  particularly 
around  Sienna ;  but  its  mines  have"  been  almost  entirely 
neglected,  as  Austria  possesses  already  abundance  of  an- 
cient and  productive  mines. 

Gold  is  found  in  the  mountains  of  Challand,  near  the 
Vale  of  Aosta,  in  the  superior  regions  near  Macugnana, 
in  the  vale  of  Sesia  ;  and  the  torrent  of  Evcnson  rolls 
down  pebbles  of  quartz,  veined  with  this  precious  metal. 
The  mountain  of  Polino  is  also  said  to  contain  a  gold  mine 
belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Spoletto,  but  it  is  scarcely  at  all 
wrought,  and  probably  its  ore  is  not  rich. 

Silver  is  fi.und  in  the  valley  of  Sesia  and  Aosta,  in  Oreo, 
Lans,  Maira,  in  the  northern  division ;  and  between  Reg- 
gio  and  Scilla  in  the  south. 

There  are  ri'.  i  iron  mines  in  Sessera,  Lans,  Susa, 
Vraita,  Ges,  Vci  riienagn.!.  and  in  the  province  of  Abruzzo 
Ultra.  One  vci)  productive  was  recently  discovered  on 
the  mountain  of  Arunzo,  near  the  lake  Celano. 

Copper  mines  are  very  numerous  in  the  district  of 
Aosta,  and  in  the  other  places  of  Piedmo'it  already  nien- 
tioned  as  containing  mines  of  silver  and  iron.  It  is  found 
also  above  the  lake  of  Cumo,  in  the  Milanese  territory. 


Antimony,  arsenic,  and  zinc,  are  also  found  along  with  the 
copper  and  lead  in  the  silver  mines.  A  rich  vein  of  cobalt 
has  been  discovered  to  the  east  of  Mount  Blanc  ;  and  plum- 
bago, or  black  lead,  near  the  baths  of  Binay.  There  are 
several  mines  of  alum  in  the  Ecclesiastical  territory, 
which  are  generally  found  very  near  the  surface,  particu- 
larly in  the  mountains  of  Tolfa,  and  which  are  said  to  be 
discovered  by  the  prevalence  on  the  soil  of  certain  verdant 
shrubs,  named  agrifolio. 

The  calcareous  combinations  form  the  prevailing  feature 
in  the  Italian  mountains,  and  their  volcanic  productions. 
Limestone  is  the  general  base  of  the  southern  hills;  and 
one  mountain  particularly,  which  advances  into  the  plain 
between  Intro  d'Aqua  and  Pitto  Rano,  in  Abruzzo  Ultra, 
contains  a  multitude  of  round  limestone  balls,  some  of 
which  arc  extr#mely  large,  and,  when  sawn  through,  dis- 
play concentrated  strata  in  their  interior.  Beautiful  mar- 
bles, of  various  hues,  are  found  in  the  Genoese  and  Tuscan 
territories.  Native  sulphur  is  very  abundant,  especially 
in  the  volcanic  regions  of  the  south.  Coal  is  not  unknown 
in  the  country,  and  a  vein  of  excellent  quality  has  been 
discovered  near  the  source  of  the  Garigliano.  In  Cala- 
bria there  are  natural  mountains  ofrock-salt,  much  stronger 
than  what  is  made  from  sea  water;  but  they  are  not  per- 
mitted to  be  worked,  as  the  revenue  derives  so  great  a  tax 
from  the  manufacture  of  that  article.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Taranto  are  two  immense  salt  lakes,  one  of  which 
is  nearly  eight  miles  in  circumference  during  winter, 
when  they  are  filled  with  water;  but  in  the  summer,  when 
they  are  dried  up,  a  considerable  quantity  of  fine  white 
salt  is  deposited,  wi.ich  is  the  property  of  the  crown,  and 
of  which  more  than  10,000  tomoli}  are  annually  sold,  be- 
sides what  is  secretly  carried  off  by  the  peasantry.' There  are 
several  salt  pits  in  the  Ecclesiastical  territory,  particularly 
at  Servia  anti  Ostia. 

Manufactures. 

The  manufactures  of  Italy  are  neither  numerous  nor 
extensive,  when  compared  with  the  fertility  of  the  soil, 
and  advantageous  situation  of  the  country.  Silk,  wool, 
and  cotton  are  the  principal  articles  which  occupy  its  ma- 
nufacturing population  ;  but  a  greater  proportion  of  these 
commodities  are  exported  in  the  raw  state,  than  wrought 
up  at  home.  The  former  may  be  considered  at  the  staple 
of  Italy  ;  and  many  of  its  poor  find  regular  employment  in 
the  care  of  the  silk-worm,  and  the  culture  of  the  mulberry 
tree,  on  which  it  feeds.  The  Tuscans  manage  their  silk- 
wtjrnis  so  as  to  have  two  hatchings  in  a  year  ;  but,  in  Cala- 
bria, though  with  a  more  propitious  climate,  they  are  less 
successful.  Even  in  this  latter  district,  they  find  it  neces- 
sary to  rear  the  worms  in  houses  of  a  particular  construc- 
tion. The  wiiKlows  are  long,  but  only  about  six  inches 
wide,  which  prevents  too  great  a  quantity  of  air  from  be- 
ing admitted  at  a  time  ;  and  when  the  eggs  are  on  the 
point  of  being  hatched,  these  openings  are  entirely  shut, 
and  a  moderate  fire  kept  up  in  the  rooms.  As  soon  as  the 
insects  come  out  of  the  shell,  they  are  placed  on  beds  of 
reeds,  and  there  fed  with  the  leaves  of  the  red  mulberry, 
which  the  Calabrese  prefer  to  the  white,  so  generally  em- 
ployed in  Ciiina,  Piedmont,  and  Languedoc;  and  which, 
they  imagine  (apparently  without  reason)  to  produce  a 
more  compact,  heavy  silk.  In  case  of  a  blight  among  the 
mulbeiries,  various  leaves  have  been  tried  as  a  succeda- 
neum,  and  the  tops  of  brambles  been  found  to  answer  the 


*  De  Salis  pives  a  list  of  185  species  found  on  the  coast  of  the  Neapolitan  territories. 

^  See  Alps,  Appenmnes,  VoLCiNOE,  Vesuvius  and  particularly  Spallanzani's  Travels  in  Raly. 

i  Five  tonioU  and  a  fifth,  are  equal  to  an  English  quarter, 
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Duroose  best.  The  silk-houses  in  ibc  south  are  usually  the 
properly  of  the  more  wealthy  inhat)ilanls,  who  lurnish 
loorns,  leaves,  eggs,  and  every  necessary  implement,  lor 
which  they  take  two-thirds  of  the  p.ofit.leavmg  the  other 
third  for  the  attendants.  A  succession  of  egK'S  from  dif- 
ferent places  is  found  necessary  to  renew   the  breed,  and 

^I^^IT^tltucf  ^IZSr^hraluiy  r;StrL::!:,     aaer   being  soaked  in    running  water  e..bt   or    ten   days, 
and  winding  ;  and  as  the  winders  work  by  the  pound,  they 


habitants,  soine  of  which  cost  on  the  spot  not  less  than  » 
guinea  a  pair. 

A  singular  manuf.icture  of  thread  from  the  leaves  of  the 
aloe,  which  was  introduced  by  the  Spanish  soldiers  who 
served  in  Sicily  when  tlial  island  was  subject  to  the  crown 
of  Spain,  is  still  prepared  in  the  south  of  Italy.  Tlie 
white,  smooth,    and  tender  leaves  which  cover  the  stem, 


perform  their  task  in  a  slovenly  careless  manner.  In  the 
Neapolitan  territories,  excise  duties  are  extremely  heavy 
on  this   article.     Every  mulberry  tree   pays  a  tax   of  two 


and  then  bruised  by  beating  between  two  stones,  are 
stretched  upon  a  table,  and  scraped  with  a  blunt,  smooth 
iron,  to  remove  the  coarser  fibies,  leaving  the  line  yellow 
filaments,  which  are  again  soaked,  washed,  and  b<raten,  to 
soften  and  whiten  them,  and  then  made  into  nets,  night 
caps,  handkerchiefs,  &c.  which,  with  a  little  iniprovement 
in  the  preparation  of  the  thread  and.  dyeing  ot  tiie  stuffs, 
might  be  rendered  al  once  a  cheap  and  valuable  aiticle  of 
clothing. 

At  Teramo,  in  Abruzzo  Ultra,  is  a  manuf.ciure  of 
pottery-ware,  remarkably  haid  and  fine,  for  which  there 
is  a  considerable  demand  in  Germany  by  the  way  of 
Trieste  ;  and  the  porcelain  made  at  Naples  and  Milan  m.iy 


In  the 
vy 
two 
carrini7..bout  nine-pence  Sterling)  per  annum.  As  soon 
as  the  silk  is  drawn,  while  the  article  is  still  wet  and  heavy, 
forty-two  grano  (about  \s.  6d  Sterling)  are  exacted  for 
every  pound,  and  even  the  ufuse  and  unprofitable  pods 
are  forced  to  pay  one  grana  (nearly  a  halipenny,)  per 
pound  Great  duties  are  also  laid  upon  the  exportation  oJ 
the  raw  material,  so  that  the  poor  merchants  are  compelled 
to  smuggle  for  a  liveliiiood.     Yet,  with  all  these  exactions 

ai.dopni'essions,  about  800,000  pounds  weight  are  annually  ,,       ,      ,  rr 

m  (liictd  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  of  which  one  half  is  vie  with  any  in  the  world  as  to  elegance  ol  form,  and  beamy 
sui^Dosed  to  be  worked  M  home,  and  the  other  half  exported  ol  design.  The  mosaic  mafiulactory  at  Rome,  and  tn:.t  of 
■  the  raw  state.  The  best  silksin  the  wnoleolthe  Italian  tortoisc-sliell  and  musical  strings  at  Napies,  may  also  iie 
dislri'cts  and  perhaps,  in  the  world,  are  said  to  be  those  of  noticed  as  both  of  them  distinguished  for  their  superiority. 
Mondovi  Dicnero,  and  Cavaglio,  near  Coni,  and  of  tlie  The  king  of  Spain  attempted  to  introduce  a  variety  of  ma- 
little  tract  of  1-ossombrona  in  the  duchy  ol  Urbino.  Tfie  nufactures  into  the  Nei.iohtan  teriitories;  but  all  tliose 
most  curious  silk  manufacture  in  Italy  is  that  which  is  branches,  which  require  d  nicety  and  patience,  entirely  fail- 
made  from  the  tuft  of  the  pinna-  marina,  which  is  called,  in  ed.  A  manulactory  of  fii  earms  in  the  vicinity  of  the  capi- 
its  crude  state,  lana-penna,  but  is  cleansed  from  its  inipuri-  tal,  sutceeded  beyond  all  others  ;  and  the  Italian  aitificers 
ties  by  washing  in  soap  and  water,  drying  and  rubbing  with  speedily  equalled,  in  this  handicraft,  the  skill  ot  their  Gcr- 
the  hands.  It  is  then  passed  through  combs  of  bone;  man  instiuctors.  Naples  excels  aiso  in  works  of  embroidery, 
and  afterwards,  for  finer  purposes,  through  iron  combs,  or  in  confections,  and  liqueurs.  The  velvets  and  damasks 
cards,  so  that  a  pound  of  the  coarse  filaments  is  usually  of  Genoa  and  Venice  still  preserve  their  ancient  repula- 
reduced  to  about  three  ounces  of  fine  thread.  When  tion ;  and  rich  silk  sniffs  are  manufactured  to  a  consiaera- 
mixcd  with  about  one-third  of  real  silk,  it  is  spun  on  the  ble  extent  in  Lucca,  Florence,  and  Milaii.  There  are  ma- 
distaff,  and  knit  into  gloves,  caps,  stockings,  vests,  he.  nufactures  of  hats  in  the  Ecclesiastical  territory,  where 
forming  a  stuff  of  a  beautiful  brownish  yellow  colour,  (re-  they  possess  a  remarkable  fine  black  dye  for  the  purpose  ; 
sembling  the  burnished  golden  hue  on  the  back  of  certain  and  al  Civita  Vecchia  are  several  establishments  by  the  j;o- 
flies  and  beetles,)  but  very  liable  to  be  moth-eaten,  and  re-  vernment,  for  making  sail  cloth,  cordai^e,  and  different 
■    "       ■■  .       •       r     .  .       kinds  of  cotton  stuffs,  which  are  succeeding  well,  but  still 

very  inferior  to  those  of  France  and  Britain.  'I'here  are 
also  several  glass-works  in  these  states,  which  the  govern- 
ment uie  every  exertion  to  encourage  and  protect. 


quiring  to  be  wrapped  in  fine  linen.  A  pair  of  gloves  costs 
on  the  spot  about  six  shillings,  and  a  pair  of  stockings 
eleven;  but  its  sale  is  not  very  extensive,  and  the  manu- 
facture is  peculiar  to  Taranto. 

Wool  is  exported  chiefly  in  the  raw  material  ;  and  the 
provinces  of  Italy,  parliculaily  those  of  the  south,  with 
every  advantage  for  the  manufacture  of  broad  cloths,  de- 
pend almost  entirely  on  the  foreign  market  for  most  wool- 
len stuffs.     Formerly,  the  woollen  manufactures  of  Pailua 


Commerce. 

The  commerce  of  Italy,  both  between  its  own  provinces 
and  with  foreign  nations,  is  extremely  limited  and  fettered. 


were  in  a  very   flourishing   state;  and  its  cloths   are  still     Along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  where  the  towns,  tliough 


esteemed  the  best  in  Italy.  Manufactures  of  woollens  have 
been  recently  established  at  Rome;  and  that  named  St. 
Michael  is  famous  for  its  fine  cloUis,  but  are  all  undersold 
by  the  English  articles.  The  cotton  is  also  exported  in 
great  quan'iiies  ;  but,  in  several  provinces,  especially  that 
of  Otranto,  is  manufactured  into  a  variety  of  valuable  corn- 


numerous,  are  all  jealous  of  each  other,  restricted  by  their 
privileges,  and  averse  from  friendly  intercourse,  trade  has 
long  been  in  a  very  languid  state.  In  the  Neapolitan  ter 
ritoiies,  it  is  slill  more  severely  cramped  by  feudal  prero- 
gatives, revenue  exactions,  and  impoliiic  taxes;  while 
nothing  is  done  for  its  encouragement  by  the  improvement 


modities.     In  Gailipoli,  muslins  of  all    kinds,  and  cotton     of  roads,  harbours,  or  other   public  works.     It  is  chiefly 


stockings,  are  made  in  considerable  quantities;  and  at 
Nardo  and  Galatona,  in  its  vicinity,  are  wrought  those 
famous  cotton  coverlets  which  are  exported  to  all  parts  of 
the  world,  and  bring  in  a  considerable  revenue  to  the 
crown.     At  Taranto  and  Francavilla,  a  sort  of  Manches- 


along  the  coast  of  the  Tuscan  sea  that  commerce  can  be 
said  to  possess  a  free  scope  for  its  operations,  and  that  some 
remains  of  its  ancient  vigour  in  these  quarters  are  still 
found  to  exist.  The  particular  branches  of  traffic  in  the 
different  towns  and  districts  must  be  referred,  with  many 


ter,  not  so  fine,  but  more  durable  than  the  English,  is  pro-  other  topics,  to  the  separate  articles  in  this  work  devoted  to 

duced,  and  also  a  peculiar  kind  of  cloth,  aWtdfielle  di  dia-  these  places,*  and  the  present  short  account   be   confined 

volo,  with  several  other  articles ;  but  the  former  of  these  to  the  more  general  views  of  the  subject.     The  principal 

towns'  is  chiefly  celebrated  for  the  extraordinary  beauty  and  exports  of  Italy  are,  silk,  wool,  and  cotton  in  the  raw  state 

fineness  of  the  cotton  stockings  which  are  made  by  its  in-  cattle,  corn,  wine,  fiuits,  and  a  variety  of  native  products. 

*  See  particularly  Flouehce,  Geno^,  LsGHoair,  Napi.es,  PissitosT,  Vebice. 
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The  official  value  of  the  exports  from  Italy  to  Great  Bri- 
tain alone,  in  the  year  1800,  was — 


Into  England 
Into  Scotland 


/.  355,192    10     9 
2,644    i  I    1  1 


Total 


/.  337,737     2     8 


Consisting  of  books,  drawings,  See;  barilla,  brimstone; 
cork  ;  cream  of  tartar,  essence  of  Itmons,  manna,  senna, 
liquoricc-juice,  and  other  drugs;  juni|)er  btrrits ;  per- 
fumed oil ;  argol,  galls,  madder,  sumach,  valonia,  and  other 
dye-sluft's;  anchovies;  almonds,  figs,  pruiits,  nuis,  cur- 
rants, raisins;  ordinary  and  sallad  oil;  cheese,  439  i.  vvl. ; 
chip  and  straw  hats;  silk,  raw,  thrown,  and  vv^jbie  ;  lags 
692  tons;  lamb-skins,  undressed;  goat  and  kid  skius,  lavy 
and  dressed;  brandy;  marble;  cotton;  statues,  valued  at 
l3o8/.  • 

The  value  of  its  imports  from  Great  Britain  during  the 
same  year  was — 


From  England 
From  Scotland 


From  England 
From  Scotland 


British  Merchandize. 
.  /.  423  2il      8     4 
16  776    16     4 


•/.  440,018     4     8 


Foreign  Merchandiae. 
/.  127,673      4     9 
1.039    17      6 


Total 


128,715     2     3 


/.  568,723     6   11 


Consisting  of  alum;  wrought  brass,  iron  and  silver; 
plated  ware  ;  woollen  goods  of  all  sorts  ;  cotton  goods  to 
a  considerable  amount ;  a  few  linens  ;  earthen  ware  ;  glass ; 
hard-ware;  tinned  plates;  pilchards,  32.881  hhds.  ;  red 
and  white  herrings  ;  dry  cod  ;  tanned  leather  ;  wrought 
leather.  Foreign  goods  ;  namely,  cochineal,  indigo,  fustic, 
logwood,  and  other  dye-stuffs  ;  cinnamon,  cloves,  pepper, 
ginger,  &c.  ;  cocoa;  coffee,  sugar;  bar  and  plate  iron; 
Indian  piece  goods;  ox-guts;  rum;  tar;  tobacco;  whale- 
bone.* 

There  are  imported  also  from  France  great  quantities  of 
ribbons,  laces,  and  embroidered  silks,  particularly  from 
Lyons  and  Tours,  besides  wines  from  Languedoc  and  Pro- 
vence. A  considerable  part  of  the  traffic  with  that  coun- 
try is  carried  on  by  means  of  mules  over  the  Alps  ;  and  a 
new  communication  has  been  opened  between  Trieste  and 
Mesola,  to  facilitate  the  commerce  with  Austria. 

jirCs  and  Antiquities. 

The  productions  of  the  arts,  and  the  specimens  of  classic 
antiquities,  which  abound  in  Italy,  have  furnished  ample 
materials  for  volumes  to  describe  ;t  and  we  can  here  only 
preseiit  a  few  general  hasty  notices  on  the  subject,  to  ex- 
cite rather  than  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  the  reader. 

Italy  stands  pre-eminent  abuve  every  country  in  the 
world,  both  as  to  the  composition  and  the  execution  of 
music;  but  this  delightful  art,  in  the  hands  of  the  modern 
Italians,  has  lost  both  its  strength  and  dignity,  and  become 
almost  exclusively  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  licentious- 
ness, or,  at  best,  of  effeminacy.  The  people  of  this  coun- 
try evince  an  ardent  and  universal  sensibility  to  the  power 


of  music  ;  and  the  Neapolitans  particularly  are  accounted 
the  most  refined  and  coneet  judges  of  the  art. 

In  painting  and  sculpture,  Italy  furnishes  the  most  abun- 
dant opporluniiies  of  improvement  to  the  artist,  or  of  gra- 
tification to  the  amateur.  "  The  enormous  collection  of 
stiitues,  inscriptions,  busts,  and  bas-reliefs,  amassed  toge- 
ther  in  this  palace,  hy  the  care  of  the  late  popes,"  says  Bar- 
tlielem>,  releriing  to  the  Roman  capitol  alone,  "exhausts 
adrniralion.  We  live  in  an  iron  -countiy  as  antiquaries  ;  it 
is  in  Italy  alone  that  we  must  make  researches.  Figure 
to  yourself  vast  apartments,  I  will  not  say  ornamented,  but 
filled, — filled  even  to  thronging,  with  statues  and  ad  sorts 
ot  remains;  a  cabinet  full  of  busts  of  philosophers;  ano- 
ther of  busts  of  empeiors;  gallery  after  gallery,  corridors, 
stair-cases,  in  which  nothing  is  to  be  seen  but  grand  sta- 
tues, grand  inscriptions,  grand  bas-reliefs,  consular  calen- 
dars, an  ancient  plan  of  Rome  in  mosaic,  colossal  Egyp- 
tian statues  in  basalthus,  or  black  marble.  But  why  men- 
tion partKulars?  We  find  here  ancient  Egypt,  ancient 
Athens,  ancient  Rome."  Notwithstanding  all  that  the 
French  carried  away,  (and  which,  though  now  restored, 
yet,  as  sufficiently  known,  need  not  be  specified,)  Italy  is 
full  of  si:ch  obj.  cts  of  art.  The  fresco  paintings,  especially 
ol  Pisj,  Fiorei.ce,  and  Rome,  still  remain  uninjured,  and 
also  the  master  pieces  of  Bologna.  B .sides  immense 
numbers  of  statues,  relievos,  and  oil  paintings  in  the 
churches  and  palaces,  there  are  museums  and  galleries  al- 
most in  every  town.  Of  these,  the  most  celebrated  are 
the  gallery  in  the  V^itican  ;  in  the  villa  of  Aldobrandini ; 
in  the  villa  of  Borghese  at  Rome  ;  and  those  of  Florence 
and  Milan.  Portrait  painting  alone  is  a  branch  of  the  art 
which  is  rather  in  low  estimation  in  Italy.  The  inhabitants 
in  general  regard  such  performances  as  engaging  the  ad- 
niiration  only  of  the  person  represented,  or  of  the  painter 
himself;  and  those  who  are  able  to  pay  the  best  artists,  ge- 
nerally employ  them  on  subjects  more  universally  interest- 
ing. Among  the  works  of  the  sculptor  most  worthy  of  at- 
tention, may  be  mentioned  the  statues  of  Modesty  and  of 
the  Saviour,  in  the  sepulchre  of  the  family  of  San  Severo 
at  Naples — of  Adonis  and  Venus,  in  the  garden  of  Palazzo 
Berrio— of  Hercules,  by  Glycon,  in  the  university — of  the 
celebrated  Farnesian  bull,  in  the  loyal  garden — the  basso 
relievos  in  the  square  of  Putcoli  or  Puzzuolo — the  fine 
sculptures  of  Puget  at  Genoa — the  colossal  statue  of  St. 
Charles  Boromeo,  ona  hill  near  Arona,  which  is  about  70 
feet  high,  on  a  pedestal  of  40  feet— and  a  bronze  statue, 
about  17  feet  in  height,  in  the  market  place  of  Barletta, 
supposed  to  have  been  designed  to  represent  the  Emperor 
Heraclius. 

The  modern  buildings  of  Italy  are  extremely  numerous, 
and  generally  beautiful.  The  grand  colonnade  of  the  Va- 
tican is  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  beautiful  specimens 
of  the  pillared  portico  in  the  world  ;  and  the  galleries  of 
Vicenza  and  Bologna,  of  the  arcade  style.  The  cathedrals 
of  Florence  and  Milan  excel  in  magnitude ;  and  those  of 
St.  Georgio  at  Venice,  and  Sta.  Giusiina  at  Padua,  are  dis- 
tinguished for  internal  beauty.  The  churches,  and  parti- 
cularly the  cathedrals,  present  striking  instances  of  archi- 
tectural elegance,  and  each  of  them  contains  a  chapel  of 
the  holy  sfcrament,  which  i^  almost  universally  of  exqui- 
site workmanship  and  splendid  decorations.  One-half  of 
the  Italian  churches  are  imperfectly  finished  on  the  outr 
side,  in  consequence  of  their  founders  wanting  funds  to  com- 
plete their  plans,  and  the  buildings  having  thus  been  car- 
ried on   at  different  periods.     The  palaces  also  are  fie- 


•  See  M'Pherson's  Annals  of  Commerce,  vol.  iv. 

f  See  particularly   Mignan's  History  of  Rome ;  Ontem  Itineraire  des  Rattles  de  I'Europe  ;  Remarks  on  the  Antiquitits  of  Rome,  hy  Andrew 
lUimsden,  Esq. ;  and  Forsyth's  Remarks  on  Antiguitiea,  Arts,  and  Letters,  during  an  ej:cur3ion  in  Jtalt/. 
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quentiv,  in  their  exterior,  deficient  in  strict  architectural 
beauty,  but  well  furnished  with  maibles,  statues,  and  paint- 
ings.    It  has,  however,  been  said  of  Italy,  with  truth,  that 
no  country  possesses  so  many  specimens  both  of  good  and 
of  bad  architecture.     Among  the  most  noted  of  the  modern 
structures  mav  be  mentioned— at  Rome,   the  churches  of 
St.  Peter,  St.  Clement,  St.  Martin,  St.  Sylvester,  St.  Law- 
rence, St.  John  Latcran,  St.  Paul  ;  the  palaces  of  the  pon- 
tift"  in  the  Quirinal  Lalecan  and  Vatican;  of  the   families 
Barbcrini,  Odescalchi,  Farncsi,  Braschi,  Borghese.  Medici, 
Rubpoli,  Orsini,   Giustiniani,  Altieri,  Ciciaporci,  Corsini, 
Coblaguti,  Doria  in   Corso,   and   Spada  Colonna  ;  the   pi- 
azzas of  Ravenna,  Colonn.,  Monte  Citorio  ;  the  villas  Al- 
bani  and  Borghese.     At   Naples  (where  the  churches  are 
dificicnt  in  architectural  taste,  but  superior  in  the  riches 
which  they  contain)  the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul,  and  of  Spi- 
rilo  Santo  ;  the  sepulchral  chapel  of  the  family  of  San  Se- 
vere ;  the  theatre  of  S m  Carlo,  the  most  spacious  and  mag- 
nificent in  the  world;  and  innumerable  palaces,  which,  like 
the  churches,  are  encumbered  with  ornaments.    At  Gtnoa, 
the  palaces  of  Durazzo   and  Doria,  the  Hospital    and  Al- 
bcrgo  Dei  Poveri,  and  the  moles  of  the  harbour.     At  Ve- 
nice, the  churches  of  Si.   Marco,  Salute,  de  Redemptore, 
St.Georgio  Maguiori,  the  chapel  of  the  Virgin,and  Mau- 
soleums in  the  church  of  Si.  Giovanni  and  Paolo;  tlu  ducal 
palace,  the  Piazzo  of  St.  Marco,  the  hridije  of  Rialto,  and 
the  arsenal.     At  Padua,  the  abbey  of  St.  Giustina,  planned 
by  Palladio;    the    churcii   of  II  Santo,    with    its  beautiful 
chapel;   the   town-hall,  the   largest  in  Europe,  beinir   312 
feet  in  length,  108  in  breadth,  and  108  in  height;  and  the 
castle  oi  Obizzi  in  the    vicinity  of  the  town.     At  Verona, 
the  churches  of  ihe  Franciscan  Friars,  and  St.  Zeno  ;  the 
beautiful  chapel  of  St.  Bernardino,  Gran  Ciuardia,and  Mu- 
sco  Lapidario.     At  Vicenzs,  where  Palladio  was  a  native 
and  builder,  the  public  edifices  display  great  taste,  of  which 
the  most  distinguished  are  the  palaces  della  Ragione,  and 
del  Capitanco,  and  many  others  of  unusual  magnificence, 
superior  in  desigQ,  though  inferior  in  magnitude,  to  those 
of  Genoa;  the  gate  of  the  Campus  Marlius,  the  villa   of 
Marches],   the  triumphal  arch   leading  to  the  church  on 
Monte  Berrio,  and  th.e  Olympic  theatre,  constructed  in  imi- 
tation of  the  ancient  theatres.     At  Florence,  the  cathedral, 
inferior  in  magnitude  only  to  the  Vatican,  the  churches  of 
St.   Lorenzo,'  Sta.  Maria   Novella,  and  Santo  Croce ;  the 
mausoleum  of  the  Mcdicean  family  ;  the  Ponte  della  Tri- 
nita,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  bridges  in  Europe  ;  and  the 
gallery  of  paintings,  next  to  that  of  the  Vatican.     At  Pisa, 
the  church  of  Santa  Maria  della  Spina,  a  curious  specimen 
of  the  Gotico-Moresco  style  of  architecture,  and  the  cathe- 
dral, which  is  a  still  finer  structure  in  the  same  style,  with 
its   baptistry,    belfry,    and    cemetery.      At   Cremona,  the 
church  of  St.  Piclro  al  Po,  the  baptistry  near  the  cathedral, 
arid  the  chapel  set  apart  for  the  preservation  of  relics.    At 
Bologna,  the   church  of  St.  Salvador,   and   especially  La 
Madonna  di  S.  Luca,  the  fountain  of  the  great  square,  and 
the  brick  towers  del  Asinelli  and  de  Garisendi,  remarkable 
only  for  their  height,  and  deviation  from  the  perpendicular. 
At  Milan,  the  cathedarl,  extraordinary   for   its  magnitude, 
and  the  number  of  its  statues;  the  college  of  Brera,  Os- 
pedale    Maggiore,    and    the    Lazaretto.     At    Turin,    the 
churches   of  Corpus   Domini,  S.   Lorenzo,   S.   Philippe, 
Neri,  Sia.    Christina,  S.  Roco,   and  the   university.     The 
theatre  of  Parma,  which  is  formed  on  the  same  plan  as  that 
of  Vicenza  ;  the  chapel  and   cathedral   of  Forli,  the  work 
of  ^Flchael  Angelo  ;  the  bridges  ofCesena,  and  of  Pesaro; 
the    cathedral   of  Senegaglia  ;  the   abbey    of  Chiaravalla, 
about  four  miles  from   Pavia ;  the  abbey  of  Vallombrosa ; 
the  cathedral  of  Barletta,  remarkable  for  its  antique   co- 
lumns of  granite  ;  the  cathedral  of  Bari,  the    steeple  of 


which  is  263  feet  high  ;  and  the  palace  of  Caserta,  which 
surpasses  in  size  and  solidity  every  royal  edifice  in  Eu- 
rope, its  two  principal  fronts  being  787  feet  in  length,  the 
other  two  616,  and  both  of  them  five  stories  in  height. 

There  are  magnificent  heaps  of  the  remains  of  antiquity 
on  the  seven  hills  of  ancient  Rome,  at  Paestum,  Beneven- 
tum,  Agrigentum  and  Selinus;  hut  these  objects  are  not 
frequent  ;  and,  excepting  the  temple  of  Tivoli,  the  amphi- 
theatre and  gates  of  Verona,  and  two  or  three  triumphal 
arches,  little  more  appears  but  vast  masses  of  brick.   Until 
the  fifteenth  century,  the  ruins  throughout  Italy  were  em- 
ployed as  quarries   for  modern   buildings,  particularly  for 
fortifications,  without  the  slightest  reverence  or  reflection; 
but,  111  later  times,  the   inhabitants,   on   the   contrary,  fre- 
quently contribute  large  sums  to  preserve  and  repair  the 
monuments   of    antiquity   in   their  neighbourheod.       The 
niost  remarkable  of  these  remains,  still  visible  in  Rome, 
are,  the  Roman  Forum,  the  Coliseum,  the  Cloaca  Maxima, 
a  work  of  Taiquinius  Prisons,  the  circus  of  Caracalla,  the 
Agger  Tarquinii  in  the  garden  of  Villa  Negroni,  the    pa- 
lace of  Msecenas,  the  arch  of  Constantine  on  the  Palatine, 
the  mausoleum  of  Cecilia  Metella,  the  church  of  St.  Ag- 
nes, erected   by   Constantine  ;  the   obelisks   (especially  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Curia  Innocenziana,  in  the   Piazzo  del 
Popoli,  in  the  centre  of  the  Colonnade  of  St.   Peter,  and 
near  St.   John  Lateran)  ;  the   aqueducts  on   the   Viminal, 
(now  fontana  felice,)  on  the  brow  of  the  Janiculum   (iqua 
Paola),  and  the  fontana  de  Trevi,  the  most  magnificent  in 
the    world;  the   temples    of  Minerva    Medica,   of  Vesta, 
Faunus,  Fortuna  Virilis.   and  the  Pantheon  ;  the  baths  of 
Diociesian,  Titus,   and  Caracalla;  the  tombs  of  Cestius, 
Corvis  Bibulus,  and  those  of  Augustus  and  Adrian  in  the 
Campus  Martius.     In  the  environs  of  Naples  are,  the  am- 
phitheatre and  other  remains  near  Puzzuolo,  particularly 
the  basso  relievos  in  the  square  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Serapis  in  the  suburbs,  and  the  old  mole;  a  temple  and 
various  villas  on   lake  Averno;  the   subterraneous  vallies 
on  the  opposite  side,  called  Grotto  della  Sibella;  various 
ruins  round  the  bay  of  Boise  ;  a  subterranean  edifice,  called 
Piscina    Mirabile,  under   the  promontory   of  Baulis;  the 
caverns  of  the  promontory  of  Micenus  ;  above  all,  Hercu* 
laneum  and  Pompeii,  especially  a  small  villa  near  the  site 
of  the  last  mentioned  town.     Of  those  which  attract  the 
notice  of  the  classical  traveller  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, may  be  particularly  specified,  the   remains  of  the  Via 
Appia,  across  the   Pontine  marshes;  of  the  Via  Emilia, 
between  Placentia  and   Parma  ;  of  the  Via  Flaminia  near 
Pesaro  ;  the  amphitheatre   of  Verona,  capable  of  contain- 
ing 20,000  spectators  ;  the  amphitheatres  on  the   bank  of 
the  Potenza,  beyond  Sambuchetto,  at  Aquinnm  and  Casi- 
num  ;  at  Capua,  gates  of  Verona,  which  are  built  of  mar- 
ble of  Spoleto;  at  Fmo,  a  triumphal  arch  of  Augustus; 
one  of  the  gates  of  Boneventum  ;  a  triumphal  arch  of  Tra- 
jan, and  one  of  the  most  magnificent  remains   of  Roman 
grandeur  to  be  found  out  of  the  city  of  Rome ;  a  triumplial 
arch   on  the   mole   of  Ancona;  and   the  portico   of  Santa 
Maria  de   Minerva    at   Asisium  ;    bridges,  of  Rimini,  of 
Augustus  over  the  Nar  near  Narni,   of  Torre    tre   ponte, 
and  three  between  Benevento  and  Monte  Sarchio,  built  of 
immense  blocks  of  stone,  the  remains  of  the  Appian  Way; 
temples,  of  Jupiter  Clitumnus  at  La  Vene,  and  one  to  the 
north  of  Passtum,  of  the   kind  called  fiseudo  difiteros,  the 
finest  monument  of  ancient  architecture  ;  aqueducts,  near 
the  Garigliano  at  Mola,  and  behind  the  castle  of  Spoleto; 
villas,  of  Adrian  near  Tivoli,   and   of  Pollius   at   Capo  di 
Puolo  ;  baths,  near   the   church   of  S.  Lorenzo  in  Milan; 
specimens  of  the  most  ancient  Tuscan  walls  at  Fondi,  at 
Cartona,   and   at  Cori   near  Velletri ;  antique  granite    co- 
lumns in  the  cathedral  of  Barletta ;  various  ruins  on  the 
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site  of  the  ancient  cities  of  Capua,  Cannae,  Canosa,  Min- 
turnae,  Metapontuni,  at  the  month  of  the  Basiento,  Terra- 
cina,  the  ancient  Formiae  near  Castellone,  Mola,  Volterra, 
Fioreniinoj  Aquinum. 

Language— Literature  and  Sciences. 

The  origin  of  the  Italian  language  has  long  been  a  sub- 
ject of  much  curious  research  among  the  learned.  Three 
hypotheses  have  been  formed  for  the  solution  of  the  pro- 
blem. The  first,  supported  by  Leonard  Aretin,  and  after- 
wards by  Bembo,  supposes  the  Italian  to  be  coeval  with  the 
Latin  itself,  and  to  have  been,  at  all  times,  the  dialect  of 
the  common  classes,  while  the  other  was  the  chosen  vehi- 
cle of  learning,  and  of  public  documents.  The  second, 
suggested  by  the  Marquis  MufTei,  supposes  the  Latin, 
without  the  aid  of  any  external  cause,  to  have  gradually 
corrupted  itself,  by  receiving  from  time  to  time  into  the  re- 
gular forms  of  composition,  all  the  idioms  of  the  illiterate 
vulgar.  The  third,  maintained  by  Muratori,  considers  the 
Latin  language  to  have  been  successively  adopted  by  the 
barbarous  conquerors  of  Italy,  but  to  have  received  from 
each  a  portion  of  their  own  iriflexions,  phrases,  and  pronun- 
ciation. The  two  former,  as  more  flattering  to  national 
feelings,  are  chiefly  supported  by  native  authors;  but  most 
other  critics  adopt  the  last  mentioned.  Nevertheless,  the 
whole  ot  the  three  causes  enumerated  may  have  contribut- 
ed to  produce  the  final  result;  and  it  may  not  be  easy  to 
decide  wliich  of  them  all  has  exercised  the  most  extensive 
influence.  It  is  unquestionable,  that  some  of  the  oldest  in- 
scriptions, of  a  dale  long  prior  to  the  perfection  of  the 
Latin  language,  bear  a  striking  resemblance  in  certain 
points  to  the  modern  di^lei  t.  It  is  liiglily  probable,  that 
even  from  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  the  Latin,  as  spoken 
by  the  people  at  lari^e,  was  gradually  deteriorated  long 
before  the  suojugalion  of  Italy  to  the  barbarians;  that 
the  number  ol  provincials,  whom  he  brousiht  to  Rome  in 
support  of  his  cause,  and  the  acting  of  plays  in  various  lan- 
guages on  their  account,  greatly  contributed  to  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  Roman  tongue  ;  that  the  suspension  of  literary 
pursuits,  and  the  destruction  ol  public  seminaries,  during 
the  disastrous  times  of  the  empire,  lett  the  orthography 
and  the  pronunciation  to  be  chit  fly  regulated  by  the  ear; 
and  that  the  effeminacy  of  the  Romans  themselvts  may 
have  extended  its  influence  even  to  their  language,  multi- 
plying its  smoother  sounds,  and  retrenching  its  lougher 
combinations.  Finally,  the  change  of  meaning,  and  the  in- 
troduction of  new  terms,  nuy  be  ascribed  to  the  influence 
of  the  several  invading  iiosts  ;  to  the  prevalence  of  the 
Greek  language  in  the  south  of  Italy,  which  ccntinued  to 
be  united  to  the  Greek  empire  long  alter  the  fall  of  the 
western  power,  and  where  it  is  still  spoken  in  some  vil- 
lages in  greater  purity  than  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Mo- 
rea ;  to  the  introduction  ol  the  S.  iavonian  dialect  by  a  co- 
lony of  Bulgarians  tslablislitd  in  the  southern  provinces  by 
the  Greek  emperors,  dbout  the  middle  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury ;  and  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Arabic,  when  the  Saracens 
hud  possession  of  Sicily  and  several  sea-ports  of  Calabria, 
during  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries. 

Tne  Latin  language,  however,  though  with  little  ele- 
gance, yet  still  v^enuin  i(i  respect  of  'ts  grammar,  conti- 
nued to  bespokm  in  Rome  about  the  beginning  of  the  se- 
venth cintuiy,  abappe..ii-s  from  tne  letters  of  that  period 
preserved  by  Cassioooio=,  and  from  the  sermons  of  Gre- 
gory the  Great,  addressci  to  his  ordinary  congregation  in 
that  city.  Even  curing  iiic  four  following  centuries,  all 
the  public  records,  and  all  the  writings  of  the  learned  now 
extant,  were  written  in  Latin,  more  or  less  corrupted.  But, 
from  the  seventh  century,  Che  alteration  of  the  language 


proceeded  with  great  rapidity  ;  and,  in  the  ninth  century, 
the  clergy  were  required  to  pi  each  "  in  Rustica  Romana 
Lingua."  The  first  regular  inscription  of  the  modern 
language  is  found  on  the  front  of  the  cathedral  of  Ferrara, 
of  date  1 1 35  ;  and  the  first  written  specimens  are  the  verses 
of  a  few  obscure  Sicilian  poets,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  But  the  most  singular  circumstance 
in  the  history  of  the  Italian  language  is  the  rapidity  of  its 
improvement.  Though  the  last  of  all  the  modern  dialects 
in  order  of  birth,  it  was  the  first  which  served  as  a  vehicle 
to  productions  of  human  genius;  and  while  the  world  was 
scarcely  conscious  of  its  existence,  it  burst  upon  them  at 
once  in  all  the  splendour  of  maturity.  It  was  brought 
nearly  to  its  present  standard  by  Dante,-  or  at  least  by  his 
successors  Petrarch  and  Boccace;  and,  what  is  scarcely 
less  remarkable,  it  has  continued  in  the  same  state,  almost 
wholly  unvaried,  from  the  age  of  these  distinguished  wri- 
ters to  the  present  day.  For  the  space  of  five  centuries, 
the  Italian  authors  (and  they  have  been  sufficiently  nume- 
rous) have  continued  to  write  in  one  uniform  dialect. 
Sweetness  is  the  characteristic  feature  of  the  language  ; 
and  it  appears  as  if  purposely  formed  for  the  service  of 
musical  genius  ;  but  it  is  only  the  Roman  pronunciation 
that  displays  all  the  graces  of  which  it  is  susceptible. 

The  first  efforts  of  the  Italian,  as  of  most  other  lan- 
guages, were  poetical ;  and,  in  this  department,  its  litera- 
ture drew  more  directly  from  the  Provencal,  than  the  Ro- 
man sources.  In  the  fourteenth  century,  both  the  poetry 
and  the  prose  of  Italian  composition  were  carried  to  a 
height  ol  excellence  which  they  never  have  passed;  the 
lornier  oy  Djnte  and  Petrarch,  the  latter  by  Boccace. 
During  the  fifteenth  century  the  national  literature  of  Italy 
remained  stationary,  and  its  language  even  reliograded, 
while  the  study  of  ancient  learning  made  great  progress  in 
that  country.  Under  the  patronage  of  Lorenzo  de  5ledici, 
a  new  impulse  was  given  to  the  Italian  muse,  w'.iich  pro- 
duced the  heroic  romances  of  Aiiosto  and  Francesco  Berni, 
and  the  more  serious  epic  of  Tasso  ;  and  from  that  period, 
its  poets  have  not  been  inferior  in  number  and  celebrity  to 
those  of  any  other  country  in  Europe.  Its  dramatic  writers 
have  not  been  numerous,  but  sufficient  to  prove  the  power 
of  the  language  in  that  department  o''  literature  :  its  dignity 
and  vigour  in  the  tragedies  of  Alfieii :  its  graces  and  ease 
in  the  comedies  ol  Glu-rardn  di  Rossi  :  its  tenderness,  de- 
licacy, and  simplicity  in  the  pastorals  ol  Mttastasio. 

Italy  IS  peculiarly  rich  in  history.  Every  republic  and 
almost  every  town  has  its  historian,  most  ol  whom  display 
intorination  and  talent  sufficient  to  render  their  limited  sub- 
jects both  instructive  and  amusing.  Among  the  most  emi- 
nent in  this  department  may  be  ranked  Paolo  Sarpi,  whose 
history  of  the  Council  of  Trent  is  distinguished  for  its 
depth  and  energy  ;  Cardinal  Pallavicini,  who  writes  on  the 
same  subject  with  great  ease  and  dignity  ;  Guicciardinij 
who  unites  in  his  history  of  Florence  the  penetration  of 
Tacitus  with  the  fulness  of  Livy  ;  Giaiinonc,  esteemed  for 
the  partiality  of  his  statements,  and  the  elegance  of  his 
style  ;  Machiavelli,  an  imitator  of  Tacitus,  in  the  concise- 
ness of  his  narrative,  and  strength  of  his  expression.  To 
these  may  be  added  Angelo  de  Costanzo,  the  historian  of 
Naples:  Bembo,  Morosini  and  Paruia  of  V  nice  ;  .\driani 
and  Ammirato  of  Florence  ;  Bernarlino  Corio  of  Mi.ai). 
In  general  history,  Tarcagnota,  Campagna,  D.ivila,  and 
Beiitivoglio  ;  and  especially,  in  the  18th  century,  may  be 
specified  the  judicious  Muratori,  whose  works  are  distin- 
guished for  erudition,  selection,  and  sound  criticism,  com- 
prising all  the  documents  of  Italian  history  and  antiquity, 
with  the  best  reflections  which  they  arc  capable  of  sug- 
gesting. Italy  has  produced  nmre  antiquarians  than  all 
Europe  together,  of  whom  may  be  chiefly  mentioned  Mu- 
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ratori,  Maffei,  Mazzochi,  Carli,  and  Pacaudi.  It  has  many 
excellent  writers  on  political  economy,  extracts  ef  whose 
productions  have  been  published  in  50  volumes  8vo;  and 
in  essays,  journals,  reviews,  as  it  led  the  way,  so  it  is  still 
not  far  behind  any  other  country  in  the  world.  It  has  been 
considered  as  deficient  in  science;  but  those  who  are  well 
versed  in  its  literature  enumerate  a  multitude  of  astrono- 
mers, mathematicians,  geographers,  and  natural  philoso- 
phers, from  Galileo  to  the  present  day.  "  Les  sciences," 
says  Barthelcmy,  in  his  travels,  "  sont  plus  cultivees  a 
Rome  tiu'on  le  croit  en  Trance.  Je  vous  dirai  sur  Cela, 
quelque  jour,  dcs  details  que  vous  etonncTjnt."  There 
are  in  fact,  in  the  different  states  in  Iialy,  a  greater  num- 
ber of  scientific  institutions,  distinguished  by  their  aidour 
of  research,  and  regularity  of  publications,  than  in  any 
other  equal  portion  of  territory  in  Europe  ;  and  the  Italinn 
philosophers  discover  no  ignorance  of  the  most  recent  in- 
ventio.is  and  improvements  of  their  transalpine  fellow-la- 
bourers. They  possess  all  the  most  valuable  qualities  of 
an  inquirer  after  knowledge;  and,  if  not  renowned  for  ori- 
ginal discoveries,  are  found  to  display  an  imcommon  de- 
gree of  elegance,  acutcncss,  and  ingenuity,  in  their  physical 
disquisitions.  The  Memoirs  of  the  Academies  of  Man- 
tua, Milan,  Padua,  Turin,  and  especially  of  Verona,  are  all 
eminent  productions.  Those  of  liologna  and  Florence  are 
particularly  distinguished  for  scientific  researches;  and 
the  Royal  institute  at  Naples  is  noted  for  its  productions 
on  mathematics.  The  Italians  are  doubtless  deficient  in 
theological  learning,  a  circumstance  for  which  some  would 
account  by  the  absence  of  all  occasion  for  controversy. 
The  following  native  writers  may  be  mentioned  in  addition 
to  those  alrea<ly  named,  both  as  examples  of  individual  ex- 
cellence, and  as  sources  of  the  best  information  in  regard  to 
Italian  literature  in  general ;  namely,  Tiraboschi's  5;ona 
della  liuratura  Itatiana.  which  comprises  the  whole  his- 
tory of  the  ancient  and  modern  learning  of  the  country,  and 
is  considered  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  works  of  mo- 
dern times;  Abate  D.  G.  Andres  deW  Origine,  di  Fro- 
gressi,  ct  dfllo  stato  di  ogni  Literatura,  a  masterly  and  com- 
prehensive production  ;  Denina  Rcvoluzioni  d' Italia,  cha- 
racterised, by  those  best  acquainted  with  the  sul)ject,  for  its 
manly  perspicuity  and  political  sagacity  ;  and  the  work  of 
the  same  author,  So/ira  U  xiicende  delta  Literatura,  which  is  at 
once  a  compendious  liistoiy  and  masterly  review  of  gene- 
ral literature.  In  Great  Britain,  Italian  literature  has  been 
much  and  most  unjustly  depreciated,  partly  from  its  not 
being  known,  and  probably,  in  no  small  degree,  also  from 
the  authority  of  the  French  critics,  who  have  generally 
contrived  to  make  it  be  considered  as  undeserving  of  atten- 
tion ;  but  by  the  publications  of  Mr.  Roscoe,  and  the  au- 
thor of  the  Pursuits  of  Literature,  its  attractions  have  been 
better  known  and  understood. 

Pofiulation — Mannersand  Customs— JVational  Character. 

The  population  of  Italy,  which,  in  the  time  of  Pliny, 
was  estimated  at  fourteen  millions,  is  equally  great,  or 
rather  is  considerably  augmented,  even  in  its  present  state 
of  depression.  All  the  cities,  and  almost  all  the  great 
towns,  with  most  places  of  any  celebrity,  still  exist  nearly 
under  the  same  names  as  in  ancient  times.  Many  of  them 
have  regained,  and  several  exceeded,  their  farmer  pros- 
perity and  population  ;  and  if  a  few  have  entirely  perished, 
others  have  risen  in  their  stead.  In  the  year  1784.  Italy, 
Sicily,  and  Sardinia,  were  supposed  to  contain  Ironi  sixteen 
to  eighteen  millions  of  inhabitants;  and  in  1793,  the  amount 
was  calculated  to  be  no  less  than  twenty  millions. 

The  manners  and  customs  of  the  Italians  are  very  dif- 
fertnt  and  discordant  in  the  several  provinces,  and  not  easily 


brought  under  any  general  description.  Their  dress,  though 
not  very  dissimilar  to  that  of  the  adjoining  nations,  is  ex- 
tremely diversified  ;  and,  in  the  south  particularly, all  kinds 
of  costumes  are  observable.  The  attire  of  the  females  is 
generally  very  unbecoming  ;  and,  in  Naples,  is  composed 
principally  of  black  silk,  with  enormous  black  hoods.  In 
point  of  food,  the  people  are  more  uniform.  The  lower 
classes  live  commonly  on  soups,  garden  stuffs,  milk  and 
cheese.  Turkish  corn,  different  sorts  of  pulse,  and  great 
quantities  of  sea-fish,  are  used  in  the  southern  provinces. 
Macaroni  boiled,  sprinkled  with  cheese,  sometimes  mixed 
with  the  liver  of  chickens,  is  the  national  dish,  and  forms  a 
principal  part  of  every  repast.  It  is  frequently  prepared  in 
strings  about  a  yard  in  length,  and  let  down  into  the  throat 
in  a  very  awkward  manner,  with  the  arm  extended.  The 
verrina  is  also  a  celebrated  dish,  consisting  of  the  paps  of 
a  sow,  which  epicures,  always  cruel,  have  unliappiiy  con- 
ceived to  be  most  delicate  when  cut  from  the  living  animal. 
Among  the  more  remarkable  peculiarities  of  Italian  diet, 
may  be  mentioned  dormice,  which  in  ancient  Rome  were 
fattened  in  warrens,  and  are  still  accounted  excellent  game 
in  the  southern  districts  ;  horse  flesh,  which  is  publicly  sold 
in  the  shambles  at  Bdri  and  Francavilla,  and  is  iiiimcd  l)y  the 
wits  among  the  populace  cafiroferrario,  "  shod  deer;"  and 
dogs,  which,  at  Lecce  and  Casalnuovo,  are  a  favourite  food 
of  the  lower  classes.  Italian  cookery,  in  roasting  and  boil- 
ing, is  said  to  resemble  the  English  ;  and  the  chief  differ- 
ence consists"  in  the  abundant  use  of  oils  in  place  of  butter. 
But  the  Italians,  though  not  inattentive  to  good  eating,  are 
not  accustomed  to  give  feasts;  and  are  universally  tempe- 
rate in  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  particularly  in  the  article 
of  drink.  Their  repasts  are  short,  and  in  their  opinion  too 
hasty  for  conversation  ;  but  they  devote  their  evenings,  and 
no  small  portion  of  the  night,  to  society;  holding  conversa- 
tions, as  they  are  termed,  for  the  space  of  four  or  five  hours, 
and  presenting  their  company  with  large  glasses  of  lemon- 
ade, or  small  cups  of  chocolate,  in  place  of  supper. 

There  are  perhaps  no  people  in  the  world,  of  whose  na- 
tional character  more  opposite  and  inconsistent  sketches 
have  been  given,  than  of  the  modern  inhabitants  of  Italy. 
It  is  utterly  impossible  to  reconcile  the  varying  testimonies 
of  different  travellers  on  the  subject,  or  to  collect  the  lead- 
ing features  of  one  generally  applicable  description.  The 
cause  may  probably  be  found,  not  merely  in  the  different 
degrees  of  judgment,  candour,  and  opportunity,  possessed 
by  the  writers  ;  but  in  the  real  diversity  of  character,  which  . 
exists  in  the  country,  where  the  inhabitants  live  under  so 
many  different  forms  of  government,  and  in  such  diversi- 
fied circumstances  of  conditions.  "  The  oaths  and  curses, 
(for  instance,)  so  frequent  in  the  mouths  of  the  vulgar," 
says  Swinburne,  "  change  entirely  at  the  first  step  one 
makes  out  of  the  Roman  into  the  Neapolitan  territories. 
The  Romans,  having  the  fear  of  the  inquisition  before  their 
eyes,  vent  their  cholcr  in  obscure  words  or  pious  ejacula- 
tions ;  but  the  swearing  of  the  Neapolitan,  who  is  under  no 
such  restraint,  borders  upon  blasphemy."  Nay,  even  in  the 
different  provinces  of  the  same  state,  diversities  are  obser- 
vable in  the  manners  and  dispositions  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
North  Calabrese  (according  to  the  testimony  of  the  last 
mentioned  writer,  founded  upon  the  authority  of  a  learned 
native,)  have  a  great  deal  of  German  solidity  in  their  dis- 
position, supposed  to  arise  from  the  colonies  transplanted 
thither  under  the  Suabian  princes  ;  while  the  most  evident 
traces  of  Grecian  manners  and  turn  of  mind  are  found  in 
the  southern  Calabrese  and  the  Neapolitans;  and  the  Pied- 
montese  approach  in  like  manner  to  the  French  character. 
We  must  therefore  content  ourselves  (after  specifying  a 
few  points  which  appear  to  be  best  authenticated,  and  almost 
universally  allowed)  with  extracting  the  testimonies  of  the 
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rr.ora  inlellig-ciit  observers  on   tV.e  subject  of  l!ie  Italian 
character  in  general. 

Among  the  Neapolitans  the  upper  ranks  are  ignorant, 
licentious,  dissipated,  and  invelcrately  addicted  to  the  most 
ruinous  gallantry  ;  the  gentlemen  of  the  church  and  ihe 
law  tolerably  well  educated;  the  n)id(lle  class  possessed  of 
considerable  worth  ;  and  the  lower  ))opulace  good  humour- 
ed, open-hearted,  passionate,  but  not  malicious,  and  so  fond 
of  drollery,  that  a  joke  will  frequently  serve  to  check  their 
most  violent  fits  of  anger. 

The  Tuscans  are,  in  every  view,  the  most  worthy  and  in- 
dustrious part  of  the  nation.  The  wealthier  individuals  arc 
fond  of  learning,  and  friendly  to  strangers.  The  iieasantry 
sober  in  their  manners,  and  even  distinguished  above  tin; 
other  Italians  in  respect  of  their  personal  appearance. 

The  Romans  possess  neither  the  worth  of  the  Tuscans, 
nor  the  good-natured  buffoonery  of  the  Neapolitans.  The 
nobles  are  polite  to  foreigners,  but  the  trades-people  and 
populace  are  savage  and  fraudulent,  retaining  much  of  the 
ancient  haughty  character,  and  proud  of  their  descent  from 
the  conquerors  of  the  world. 

The  higlier  rar.ks  ihioughout  Italy  are  extremely  hos- 
pitable, so  that  a  good  letter  of  recommendation  may  carry 
a  traveller  from  house  to  house  all  over  the  country.  Per- 
sons of  rank  among  themselves,  usually  pass  in  their  jour- 
nies  from  one  villa  to  another  without  making  uSe  of  the 
inns,  which  arc  consequently  possessed  of  very  inferior  ac- 
commodations. The  inhabitants,  in  general,  are  full  of  civi- 
lity to  strangers  ;  and  are  remarkable  for  honesty  to  one 
another,  so  that,  even  in  Calabria,  the  houses  are  left  en- 
tirely open  during  the  absence  of  the  family  on  their  daily 
avocations.  The  Italians,  in  general,  are  described  as  dirty 
in  their  dress,  cookery,  and  persons. 

"  The  Italians,"  says  Semple,  referring  to  the  country 
between  Leghorn  and  Naples,  "  are  a  singular  mixture  of 
eagerness  and  cunning,  of  mildness  and  violence,  of  super- 
stition and  irreligion.  They  are  vehement  in  their  gestures 
on  trivial  occasions  ;  but,  at  the  very  time  that  they  appear 
absorbed  in  the  violence  of  passion,  they  are  full  of  dupli- 
city, and  grow  cool  in  a  moment,  if  they  see  any  advantage 
in  doing  so.  They  afl'ect  to  speak  with  great  mildness  and 
appearance  of  regard,  even  loan  absolute  stranger,  and  yet 
suddenly  break  out  into  violent  fits  of  passion.  They  will 
talk  lightly  of  the  church,  and  turn  their  priests  into  ridi- 
cule ;  but,  after  uttering  an  irreligious  jest,  a  sacred  awe 
seems  to  drive  them  to  the  altar,  where  they  receive  the 
sacrament  from  the  very  hand  which  they  have  ridiculed. 
No  people  that  I  have  yet  seen  descend  so  low  in  order  to 
excite  compassion.  If  they  gain  their  object  by  any  means, 
they  are  satisfied  ;  and,  in  order  to  effect  this,  tlicy  fawn 
upon  strangers  in  a  manner  which  quickly  becomes  tedious, 
and  even  disgusting.  They  feel  with  greater  accuracy 
than  they  reason  ;  and  are  more  apt  to  mislead  themselves 
when  they  take  time  to  deliberate,  than  when  they  act  from 
the  impulse  ot*lhe  moment.  The  mildness  of  their  climate 
inspires  them  with  cheerfulness,  and  they  give  themselves 
up  with  ardour  to  every  pleasure,  even  the  most  trifling; 
yet  their  looks  are  composed,  and  even  grave,  and  their 
walk  has  nothing  in  it  which  indicates  levity.  In  the  ob- 
servance of  the  matrimonial  engagements,  no  people  can 
be  more  lax  ;  nor  is  there  any  country  where  jealousy  is 
so  little  known,  nor  indeed  where  it  would  be  so  very 
useless." 

A  more  favourable  view  is  conveyed  by  the  following 
sketches  of  Dr.  Moore.  "  In  the  external  deportment,  the 
Italians  have  a  grave  solemnity  of  manner,  wliich  is  some- 
times thought  to  arise  from  a  natural  gloominess  of  disposi- 
tion. Though,  in  the  pulpit,  or  the  theatre,  and  even  in  com- 
mon  conversation,  the  Italians  make  use  of  a  great  deal  of 
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action  ;  yet  Kalian  vivacity  is  different  from  French  ;  the 
former  proceeds  from  stnsi;)ility,  the  latter  from  animal 
spnits.  The  mhabitants  of  this  country  have  not  the  brisk 
look  and  elastic  trip  which  is  universal  in  France;  they 
move  rather  with  a  slow  composed  pace  ;  their  spines, 
never  having  been  forced  into  a  straight  line,  retain  the 
natural  bend  ;  and  the  people  of  the  most  finished  fasliion, 
as  \yell  as  the  neglected  vulgar,  seem  to  prefer  the  uncon- 
strained attitude  of  the  Antinous,  and  other  antique  statues, 
to  the  artificial  graces  of  a  French  dancing  master,  or  the 
erect  strut  of  a  German  soldier.  I  imagine  I  perceive  a 
gieal  resemblance  between  many  of  the  living  countenances 
1  see  daily,  and  the  features  of  the  ancient  busts  and  sta- 
tues ;  which  leads  me  to  believe  that  there  are  a  greater 
number  of  the  genuine  descendants  of  the  old  Romans  in 
Italy  than  is  generally  imagined.  I  am  often  struck  with 
the  fine  character  of  countenance  to  be  seen  in  the  streets 
of  Rome.  I  never  saw  features  more  expressive  of  re- 
flection, sense,  and  genius  ;  in  the  very  lowest  ranks  there 
are  countenances  which  announce  minds  fit  for  the  highest 
and  most  important  situations  ;  we  cannot  help  regretting 
that  tliose  to  whom  they  belong  have  not  received  an  educa- 
tion adequate  to  the  natural  abilities  we  are  convinced  they 
possess,  and  placed  where  these  abilities  could  be  brought 
into  action." 

'•  The  present  race  of  women  of  high  rank  are  more  dis- 
tii>guishcd  by  their  other  ornaments,  than  by  their  beauty 
Among  the  citizens,  however,  and  the  lower  classes,  you 
frequently  meet  with  the  most  beautiful  countenances.  I 
will  give  you  a  sketch  of  the  general  style  of  the  most 
beautiful  female  heads  in  this  country.  A  great  profusion 
of  dark  hair,  which  seems  to  encroach  upon  the  forehead, 
rendering  it  short  and  narrow  ;  the  nose  generally  either 
aquilifle,  or  continued  in  a  straight  line  from  the  lower  part 
of  the  brow  ;  a  full  and  short  upper  lip;  the  eyes  are  large, 
and  of  a  sparkling  black,  and  wonderfully  expressive.  The 
complexion,  for  the  most  part,  is  of  a  clear  brown,  some- 
times fair,  but  very  seldom  florid,  or  of  that  bright  fairness 
which  is  common  in  England  and  Saxony. 

"  In  the  midst  of  all  the  idleness,  (of  Naples,)  fewer  riots 
or  outrages  of  any  kind  happen  than  might  be  expected  in 
a  town  where  the  police  is  far  from  being  strict,  and  where 
such  multitudes  of  poor  unemployed  people  meet  together 
every  day.  This  partly  proceeds  from  the  national  charac- 
ter of  the  Italians,  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  quiet,  submis- 
sive, and  averse  to  riot  and  sedition  ;  and  partly  to  the  com- 
mon people  being  universally  sober,  and  never  inflamed 
with  strong  liquors,  as  they  are  in  the  northern  countries. 
If  these  poor  fellows  are  idle,  it  is  not  their  fault ;  they  are 
continually  running  about  the  streets,  as  we  are  told  of  the 
artificers  in  China,  offering  their  service  and  begging  for 
employment ;  and  are  considered  by  many  as  of  more  real 
utility  than  any  of  the  classes  above  mentioned. 

"The  Italians  are  the  greatest  loungers  in  the  world;  and| 
while  walking  in  the  fields,  or  stretched  in  the  shade,  seem 
to  enjoy  the  serenity  and  warmth  of  their  climate  with  a 
degree  of  luxurious  indulgence  peculiar  to  themselves. 
Without  ever  ruiming  into  the  daring  excesses  of  the 
English,  displaying  the  frisky  vivacity  of  the  French,  or 
the  invincible  phlegm  of  the  Germans,  the  Italian  populace 
discover  a  species  of  sedate  sensibility  to  every  source  of 
enjoyment,  from  which,  perhaps,  they  derive  a  greater 
degree  of  happiness  than  any  of  the  othei.  The  frequent 
processions  and  religious  ceremonies,  besides  amusing  and 
comforting  them,  serve  to  fill  up  their  time,  and  prevent 
that  ennui  and  those  immoral  practices  which  are  apt  to  ac- 
company poverty  and  idleness. 

"  The  stories  which  circulate  in  Protestant  countries  con- 
ccrninc:  the  scandalous  debauchery  of  monks,  and  the  iux- 
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u,.uu,  manner  in  which  they  live  in  their  convents,  whatever 
truth  there  may  have  been  in  them  formerly,  are  certainly 
now  in  a  great  measure  without  loundaiion."— "  From  the 
inquiries  I  have  made  in  France,  Gtrmany,  and  Italy,  I  am 
convinced  that  this  is  usually  the  case  with  those  peasants 
who  belong  to  convent  lands  (holdins  iheni  on  easy  terms)  ; 
and  very  oftiii,  1  have  been  iiilbrnicd,  besides  havint;  e^sy 
rents,  they  also  find  affeciionate  friends  and  piotectors  in 
their  masters,  who  visit  them  in  sickness,  comfort  them  in  all 
their  distresses,  and  are  of  service  to  their  families  in  various 

shapes."  r^    u  ]■ 

"  Though  my  acquaintance  with  the  Roman  l^atholic 
clergy  is  very  li'mited,  yet  the  few  I  do  know  could  not  be 
mentioned  as  exceptions  to  what  I  have  just  said  of  the 
Protestant  (as  men  of  learnini^  and  ini^enuity,  of  quiet,  spe- 
culative, and  benevolent  dispositions).  It  is  a  common 
error  prevailing  in  Protestant  countries,  to  imagine  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  laugh  at  the  religion  they  inculcate, 
and  regard  their  flocks  as  the  dupes  of  an  artful  plan  of 
imposition.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  Roman  Catholic 
priests  and  monks  are  themselves  mobt  sincere  believers, 
and  teach  the  doctrines  of  Cliristianily,  and  all  the  miracles 
of  the  legend,  with  a  perfect  conviction  of  their  divinity 
and  trutli." — "  The  accounts  we  receive  of  their  gluttony 
are  often  as  ill-founded  as  those  of  their  infidelity.  The 
real  character  of  the  majority  of  monks  and  inferior  eccle- 
siastics, both  in  France  and  Italy,  is  that  of  a  simple,  super- 
stitious, well-ineaniiig  race  of  men,  who  for  the  most  part 
live  in  a  very  abstemious  and  mortified  manner,  notwith- 
standing all  that  we  have  heard  of  their  gluttony,  their 
luxury,  and  voluptuousness." 

«<  The  nobility,  especially  of  Naples,  are  seldom  called 
to  the  management  of  public  affairs  ;  have  little  temptation 
for  their  ambition,  either  in  the  civil  or  military  establish- 
ments; are  generally  regardless  of  literature,  and  devote 
their  lives  to  gaming,  gallantry,  music,  the  parade  of  equi- 
page, the  refinements  of  dress,  and  other  nameless  refine- 
ments. 

"  In  attendance  on  public  worship,"  says  Mr.  Eustace,* 
"  the    Italians  are  universally  regular;  and,  though  such 
constant  attendance  may  not  be  considered  as  a  certain  evi- 
dence of  sincere   faith,  yet  every  reader  of  reflection  will 
admit,  that  it  is  incompatible  with  either  infidelity  or  indll- 
ference.     These  latter  vices  are  indeed  very  rare  in  this 
country,  and  entirely  confined  to  a  few  individuals  of  the 
higher  class,  and  to  some  officers  in  the  army." — "  Nor  is 
the  devotion  of  the  Italians  confined  to  public  service.    The 
churches  are  almost  always  open  ;  persons  of  regular  life  and 
independent  circumstances  generally  visit  some  one  or  other 
of  them  every  day  ;  and  individuals  of  all  conditions  may  be 
seen  at  all  hours  on  their  knees,  humbly  offering  up  their 
prayers  at  the  throne  of  mercy." — '•  No  country  exhibits 
more  splendid  examples  of  public  benevolence,  or  furnish- 
es more  affecting  instances  of  private  charity  than  Italy; 
and  whoever  has  visited  and  examined  in  detail  the   hos- 
pitals of  Rome,  Naples,  Genoa,  Venice,  and  Milan,  will 
readily  admit   that  Italy  has  the   honourable  advantage  of 
surpassing  all  the  kingdoms  of  Europe  in  the  number  and 
magnificence  of  her  charitable  foundations." — "  In  many  of 
them  the  sick  are  attended,  and  the  ignorant  instructed,  by 
persons  who  devote  themselves  voluntarily  to  that  disgust- 
ing and  laborious  task,  and  perform  it  with  a  tenderness  and 
a  delicacy,  which  personal  attachment,  or  the  still  more  ac- 
tive and  disinterested  principle  of  Christian  charity,  is  alone 
incapable  of  inspiring."     There  are  also  benevolent  insti- 
tutions, confraternities  or  sodalities,  "  formed  by  the  volun- 


tary agreement  of  a  certain  number  of  charitable  persons, 
who  unite  together,  in  order  to  relieve  more   efl'eclually 
some    particular  species   of  distress ;  so  that   every   want, 
and  every  misfortune,  are  certain  oi  meeting  with   corres- 
ponding assistance  from   some  band  or   other  of  generous 
brethren."     ''  In   the    vast   tract   of  country   included    be- 
tween the  Alps  and  the  Appenines,  and  subject  to  the  visi- 
tation of  the  Aichiepiscopai  See  of  Milan,  in  every    paro- 
chial church  the  bell  tolls  at  two  o'clock  on  every  Sunday 
in  the  year,  and  all  the  youth  of  the  parish  assemble  in  the 
church;  the  girls  are  placed  on  one  side,  the  boys  on  the 
other.     They  are   then  divided  into   classes,  according   to 
their  ages  and  their  progress,  and  instructed  either  by  the 
clergy  attached  to  the  church,  or  by  pious  persons  who  vo- 
luntarily devote  their  time  to  this  most  useful  employnietit. 
In  other  parts  of  Italy,  the  children  are  catechised  regular- 
ly, and  almost  invariably  in  the  parish  church  by  their  pas- 
tor." •'  The  Italian  common  people  are,  to  say  the  least,  full 
as  well  acquainted  with  the  truths,  the  duties,  and  the  mo- 
tives of  religion,   as  the    same    class  in    England;  and    in- 
stances of  very  gross  ignorance  seldom  occur,  unless  in  the 
superabundant  population  of  great  towns,  and  of  overgrown 
capitals."     Translations  of  the  Bible,  "  wnen  considered  as 
tolerably  accurate,  are  allowed,  and  encouraged  ;  and  an 
Italian  translation   exists,  penned  with    great  elegance,  and 
recommended  to  public  perusal  by  no  less  than  Papal  au- 
thority."    "  The  peasantry  of  the  north  of  Italy  were,  pre- 
vious to  the  French  invasion,  universally  taught  to  read  and 
write  ;  and  equal  in  point  of  information  to  the  peasantry  of 
the  most  flourishing  countries  in  Europe."     "  The  mid- 
dling classes  are  generally  very  well  acquainted  « ith  every 
thing  that  regards  their  duty,   the  object  of  their  profes- 
sion, and  their  respective  interests."     "But  even   where 
the  ordinary  share  of  information  is  wanting,  the  deficien- 
cy is  not  so   perceptible  as   in  more   northern  countries. 
The  Italian  is  acute  and  tibserving.     These  two  qualities 
united,  supply  in   some  degree  the  place  of  reading;  and 
give  his  conversation  more  life,  more  sense,  and  more  in- 
terest, than  are  to  be  found  in  the  discourse  of  transalpines 
of  much  belter  education."     "  The   Italian   nobility   have 
always   distinguished   themselves  by   cultivating  and    en- 
couraging the  arts  and  sciences.     Many,  or  rather  most  of 
the  Italian  academies  were  founded  by  gentlemen,  and  are 
still  composed  principally  of  members  of  that  class.     The 
Italian  nobility  has   produced  more  authors,  even   in  our 
own   days,  than  the  same   class  has  ever  yet  done  in  any 
country.     Moreover,   a  taste    for  the  fine   arts,  sculpture, 
painting,  architecture,  music,  is  almost  innate  in  the  Ita- 
lian gentry — a  taste  scarcely  separable  from    an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  two  great  sources  of  information,  antiquities 
and  history."     "  To  accuse  the  Italians  of  cowardice,  is  to 
belie  their  whole  history.     Even  in  the  late  invasion,  the 
peasantry  themselves,  in  some  parts  of  the  Neapolitan,  and 
particularly  of  the  Roman  state,  made  a  bold  and  generous, 
though  ineffectual  resistance.     Not  courage,  therefore,  but 
the  motives  which  call  it  forth,  and  the  means  which  give 
it  effect,  that  is,  discipline,  hope   interest.  Sec.  are  wanting 
to  the  Italians."     "  In  many  of  the  great  towns,  due  respect 
is  not  paid  to  the  matrimonial  contract,  especially  in  Ve- 
nice and  Naples,  where  cicesbcism  exists  in  all  its  profli- 
gacy among  the  higher  classes;  but  the  middling  classes 
and  the  peasantry  are  in  Italy  as  chaste  as  persons  of  the 
same  description  in  any,  and  more  chaste  than  they  are  in 
many  countries."     "  The  industry  also  of  the  Italian  pea- 
santry may  be  traced  over  every  plain,  and  discovered  on 
almost  every  mountain,  from  the  Alps  to  the  straits  of  Mes- 


*  As  our  readers  must  prefer  original  testimonies  on  the  contested  points  of  the  Italian  character  and  condition,  we  here  continue,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  quote  the  language,  though  obliged  to  abridge  the  remarks,  of  the  writers  referred  to. 
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sina."  "  Tliey  obey  the  call  of  nature  in  reposing  during 
the  sultry  hours,  when  labour  is  dangerous  and  the  heat  is 
intolerable;"  but  "to  compensate  for  this  suspensron,  they 
begin  their  labours  with  the  dawn,  and  prolong  them  till 
the  close  of  evening  ;  so  that  the  Italian  sleeps  less  and  la- 
bours more  in  the  twenty-four  hours  than  the  English  pea- 
sant." "  The  Italian  is  neither  vindictive  nor  cruel  ;  he  is 
hasty  and  passionate."  "An  unexpected  insult,  a  hasty 
word,  occasion  a  quarrel ;  both  parties  lose  their  temper: 
daggers  are  drawn,  and  a  mortal  blow  is  given  :  the  whole 
transaction  is  over  so  soon,  that  the  by-standers  have  scarce 
time  to  notice  it,  much  less  to  prevent  it.  The  deed  is 
considered,  not  as  the  effect  of  deliberate  malice,  but  of  an 
involuntary  and  irresistible  jmpulse  ;  and  the  perpetrator, 
generally  repentant  and  honor-struck  at  his  own  madness, 
is  pitied,  and  allowed  to  fly  to  some  forest  or  fastness.  Yet 
the  remedy  is  easy  and  obvious  ;  a  prohibition  under  the 
severest  penalty  to  carry  arms  of  any  description.  This 
remedy  has  been  applied  with  full  success  by  the  French, 
while  masters  of  the  south  ;  and  by  the  Auslrians,  while 
in  possession  of  the  north  of  Italy."  "  But  actual  murder 
and  deliberate  assassination  are  very  uncommon  among 
them;"  and  "even  robberies  are  rarely  met  with  at  pre- 
sent." 

Governments. 

No  country  has  exhibited  more  various  forms  of  govern- 
ment, or  given  birth  to  more  powerful  empires  and  flour- 
ishing republics,  than  Italy  :  "  Gravidam  imperils,  belloque 
frementem."  From  the  lOlh  to  the  ITth  century,  the 
greater  cities  rose  into  independence  and  republics  ;  and 
their  history  is  not  inferior  to  those  of  Greece,  in  the  vir- 
tues which  the  members  of  such  states  usually  display. 
The  smaller  republics  have  in  later  times  been  annexed  to 
the  more  powerful.  Florence,  Pisa,  and  Scienna,  have  been 
enslaved  by  their  Dukes;  but  enjoyed  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  tranquillity  and  property  previous  to  the  French  re- 
volution. The  modern  Italians  are  by  no  means  deficient 
either  in  the  love  of  liberty,  or  the  feelings  of  patriotism  ; 
but  their  country  is  too  much  subdivided,  and  by  the  in- 
trigues and  influence  of  foreign  powers,  kept  in  a  state  of 
loo  great  dissension,  to  allow  its  inliabitants  any  opportunity 
of  exerting  their  natural  magnanimity,  and  availing  them- 
selves of  their  natural  advantages  as  one  people.  The  po- 
litical arrangements  of  the  northern  states  and  principalities, 
and  the  re-establishment  of  the  Neapolitan  and  Ecclesias- 
tical governments,  have  been  already  mentioned  ;  but,  for 
an  account  of  their  respective  politics,  we  must  refer  to  the 
articles  allotted  to  them  separately.  It  may  only  here  be 
observed,  that,  in  those  two  last  mentioned  states,  the  go- 
vernment is  absolute, 'and  above  all  controul.  In  the  lat- 
ter, the  sacred  character  of  the  sovereign  makes  the  su- 
preme authority  be  exercised  with  mildness,  and  submitted 
to  with  respect ;  and  there  are  some  appearances  of  its 
being  the  inienlion  of  the  present  Pontiff,  as  it  is  strongly 
the  wish  of  the  Roman  puljlic,  to  elect  a  senate,  to  share  in 
the  administration  of  aft'airs.  In  the  former,  despotism  pre- 
vails irt  its  most  degrading  forms  and  ruinous  effects,  with 
little  prospect  of  amelioration,  except  where  the  progress 
of  knowledge,  and  the  example  of  other  more  enlightened 
governments,  may  communicate. 

The  police  throughout  Italy  is  extremely  defective,  es- 
pecially in  the  two  last  mentioned  states  ;  of  which  the  one 
is  indulgent  and  the  other  indolent — the  papal  magistrates 
forgiving,  the  Neapolitan  overlooking,  the  greatest  crimi- 
nals. During  the  recent  unsettled  state  of  the  country, 
the  depredations  of  armed  banditti  have  been  frequently 
and  fatally   experienced  by  the   travell^ ;   and   in  some 


cases  these  outrages  mdy  fairly  be  ascribed  to  the  apathy  of 
the  rulers.  The  plunderers,  who  inhabit  the  frontiers  of 
the  Pontine  marshes,  are  no  other  than  the  inhabitants  of 
the  neighbouring  villages,  who  are  employed  in  their  usual 
labours  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  but,  at  other 
seasons,  enlist  under  the  banners  of  a  few  chiefs  for  the  pil- 
lage of  travellers.  After  making  a  predatory  attack,  they 
disperse  immediately,  and,  resuming  their  usual  occupia- 
tions,  appear  as  peaceable  subjects  under  the  protection  of 
their  curate  and  mayor,  whose  indulgence  and  connivance 
are  suspected  to  originate  in  no  very  honourable  reasons. 
A  few  of  the  leaders  are  generally  known  ;  and,  being  ex- 
posed to  the  constant  search  of  the  gens  d'armes,  are  occa- 
sionally apprehended  and  executed ;  but  the  evil  is  not 
thereby  repressed.  In  the  vicinity  of  Naples,  the  brigands 
are  said  to  have  been  lately  dispersed  by  the  singular  plan 
of  the  government  taking  into  its  service  two  of  the  princi- 
pal leaders,  who  have  engaged  to  make  all  their  followers 
quiet  subjects. 

The  poor  are  extremely  numerous  in  Italy;  and,  in  the 
soulliern  provinces  particularly,  the  most  importunate  men- 
dicants beset  the  passengers  at  every  turn.  Their  numbers 
may  be  ascribed  in  a  great  measure  to  the  stagnating  com- 
merce, declining  manufactures,  and  narrow  policy  of  many 
of  the  states;  and,  as  no  legal  provision  is  made  for  their 
support,  their  claims  are  brought  more  obtrusively  before 
the  eye  of  the  public.  The  suflerings  of  the  Italian  poor, 
however,  are  greatly  mitigated  by  the  mildness  of  the  cli- 
mate, as  far  as  regards  the  want  of  comfortable  lodgings 
and  clothing  ;  and  their  other  necessities  are  fully  supplied 
by  the  distributions  at  the  numerous  convents,  and  the  aids 
afforded  by  charitable  institutions,  as  well  as  the  alms  of 
private  individuals.  "  Having  now,"  says  Dr.  Moore, 
"  crossed  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  tra- 
velled through  a  considerable  part  of  Italy,  I  acknowledge 
I  have  been  agreeably  disappointed  in  finding  the  state  of 
the  poorer  part  of  the  inhabitants  less  wretched  than,  from 
the  accounts  of  some  travellers,  I  imagined  it  was;  and  I 
may,  with  equal  truth,  add,  that,  although  I  have  not  seen 
so  much  poverty  as  I  was  taught  to  expect,  yet  I  have  seen 
far  more  poverty  than  misery.  Even  the  extremity  of  indi- 
gence is  accompanied  with  less  wretchedness  here,  than  in 
many  other  countries.  This  is  partly  owing  to  the  mild- 
ness of  the  climate  and  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  partly  to 
the  peaceable,  religious,  and  contented  disposition  of  the 
people." 

T/ie  Church  and  Religion. 

The  established  Catholic  or  Romish  faith  and  worship 
prevails  exclusively  over  all  Italy  ;  and  no  where  is  its  au- 
thority and  jurisdiction  more  complete.  Over  this  church 
of  Italy  the  Pope  presides  as  primate,  with  the  same  pre- 
rogatives which  accompany  that  title  and  station  in  other 
countries.  But  besides  tlie  peculiar  office,  which  merely 
expresses  his  relation  to  the  Italian  ecclesiastical  constitu- 
tion, he  is  also  the  chief  pastor  of  the  Catholic  church  over 
the  whole  world  ;  and  thus  possesses,  in  the  opinion  of  that 
church,  a  spiritual  supremacy  and  influence  in  every  coun- 
try, where  any  portion  of  it  exists.  In  this  character,  he  is 
regarded  not  only  as  bishop  of  Rome,  metropoiitan,  and 
primate  of  Italy,  Sicily,  Sec.  and  a  patriarch  of  the  West, 
enjoying  all  the  privileges,  and  subject  to  all  the  controul, 
of  other  bishops,  primates,  or  patriarchs,  in  their  respective 
districts;  but  also  as  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  sitting  as 
the  first  pastor  of  the  Catholic  church,  by  divhie  ris^ht  and 
appointment,  and  holding  the  primacy  of  honour  and  juris- 
diction over  the  whole  Christian  church.  To  refuse  him 
this  name  and  honour,  is  deemed  an  act  of  spiritual  rebel- 
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tives  connecicii   "im  ■  .  .  ,    ,      (j^jii^„i,c  powers  are  allowed  to  rcconiinend  a  ceitain  rium- 


tives  conneetet .  ,    . 

the  cxciiions  of  pomitical  power  in  general  arc  rcgardee', 
at  I.-. SI  by  inod.rn  Catholics,  as  only  ol  human  insiuuuon, 
which  it  would  be  neither  heresy  nor  schism  to  resist.  1-or 
an  accouiuolll.ep.ogressof  this  usurpation,  and  its  subsc- 
quent  connection  «ith  a  temporal  sovereignly,  we  re  eroiir 
headers  to  the  article  Ecclesiastical  History,  chap.  i. 
and  must  be  considered  at  present  as  merely  slatin.g  U:C 
modern  views  and  practice  of  the  Catholic  church  on  the 
subject  of  its  spiritual  head.  To  this  topic,  also,  we  must 
only  allude  by  the  way,  and  continc  our  account  ol  the  Ro- 
man Pontifi"  to  his  office,  as  head  of  the  church  ol  Italy  and 
Bishop  of  Rome.  He  is,  however,  at  the  same  lime,  a  tem- 
poral prince,  and  sovereign  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
country  ;  and  thus  comes  to  be  noticed  both  under  the  po- 
litical and  ecclesiastical  branches  of  this  article.  It  is,  ne- 
vertheless, to  the  latter  of  these   characters,  that  his  dress. 


ber  ;  but  the  nominaiiiMi  rests  solely  with  the  Pope.  Their 
grand  assembly  is  called  the  consistory,  where  they  appear 
in  all  their  splendour,  and  the  Pope  presides  in  person  ;  but 
less  lor  the  purpose  of  discussing  than  witnessing  the  rati- 
fication of  measures  afready  adopted  in  the  cabinet  of  the 
Pontiff.  Their  principal  prerogative  is  exercised  in  the 
conclave,  where  they  are  confined  within  the  Vatican  pa- 
lace till  they  agree  in  the  election  of  a  Pope.  The  large 
hulls  are  then  divideil  into  temporary  apartments,  of  which 
each  cardinal  has  lour,  with  two  attendants  ;  while,  in  order 
to  exclude  all  undue  influencafrom  the  assembly,  the  dif- 
ferent entrances  are  guarded  by  the  senators  of  Rome,  con- 
servatois,  patriarchs,  archbishops,  and  bishops,  in  the  city 
at  the  time.  The  tickets,  containing  the  votes  of  the  cardi- 
nals, are  put  upon  the  communion  plates,  and  then  into  the 


,  &c.  arc  adapted  ;  and,  in  his  own  court,  he     chalice  ;  and  the  pope,  as  soon  as  elected,   is   placed  on  a 


church  do  not  differ  from  those  of  other  prelates,  and  it  is  intluence  is  meant  to  be  counteracted  by  another,  which,  to 
only  on  extraordinary  occasions  that  he  wears  the  '-tiara,"  ensure  lis  tflVct,  is  repeated  three  times  in  succession, 
or  triple  crown.  Both  in  public  and  private,  he  is  encircled  As  the  new  pontiff  advances  towards  the  high  altar  of  St. 
with  all  the  forms  of  majesty,  and  approached  with  the  Peter's  to  be  placed  upon  it,  the  master  of  the  ceremonies, 
greatest  reverence.  A  prelate  in  full  robes  is  always  in  kneeling  before  him,  sets  fire  to  a  small  quantity  of  tow 
waiting   in  his  anti-chamber;    and,   when   the   apartment       '        '- ■'  '         t.  ..^m^    >  .     .,,  i  i.. 

opens,  he  is  seen  sitting  in  a  chair  of  state,  with  a  small  ta- 
ble before  him.  The  person  who  is  introduced  to  this  pre- 
sence-chamber, kneels  first  in  the  threshold,  again  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  and,  lastly,  at  the  feet  of  the  Pontiff, 
where  he  is  allowed  to  kiss  the  cross  embroidered  on  his 
shoes,  or  is  raised  by  his  hand,  and,  after  conversing  a  short 
time,  commonly  receives  a  slight  present  of  beads  or  me. 
dais,  as  a  memorial,  and  then  retires  with  the  same  ceremo- 
nies of  kneeling.  In  public,  a  large  elevated  silver  cross 
is  carried  before  his  Holiness  as  a  sacred  banner,  the 
church  bells  ring  as  he  passes,  and  all  men  kneel  in  his     education;  in  this  seminary,  under  his  own  inspection,  with 


placed  on  the  top  of  a  gilt  staff,  and,  as  it  blazes  and  vanishes 
into  smoke,  addresses  his  Holiness  in  these  words  :  "  Sancte 
Pater  !  sic  transit  gloria  mundi." 

All  the  great  cities,  and  some  even  of  a  secondary  rate, 
have  archbishops ;  while  almost  every  town,  especially  if 
it  be  of  ancient  name,  is  the  see  of  a  bishop  ;  a  circumstance 
which  confirms  the  fact,  that  primitive  bishops  were  more 
like  the  first  ministers  of  a  parish  than  a  diocesan.  Besides 
the  cathedrals,  there  are  several  collegiate  churches,  which 
have  their  deans  and  chapters.  Every  bishop  has  his 
diocesan    college  for  the    purpose    only   of   ecclesiastical 


sight.  His  whole  life  is  spent  in  ceremony  and  restraint ; 
and  no  dignity  is  more  cumbersome  and  continued  than 
that  under  which  he  is  placed  ;  always  encumbered  with 
the  s^mie  robes,  surrounded  by  the  same  attendants,  con- 
fined within  the  same  circle  of  ceremony,  and  never  possess- 
ing one  hour  of  relaxation.     After  a  morning  spent  inbusi- 


the  assistance  of  a  few  of  his  more  eminent  clergy,  the 
candidates  for  orders  in  the  diocese  must  attend  three  years 
in  a  course  of  preparation  for  their  clerical  functions,  vi'hich 
course  consists  in  hearing  lectures  on  the  Scriptures,  and 
the  scholastic  systems  of  ethics  and  theology. 

The  parochial  clergy  are  numerous  ;  pluralities  are  never 


ness,  a  walk  in  the  gardens  of  the  Quirinal  or  the  Vatican,  a     allowed  ;  and  residence  is  strictly  enforced.    These  regular 


visit  to  a  church  or  a  hospital,  are  his  only  exercises.  Even 
his  repasts  are  solitary,  short,  and  frugal  ;  and  the  expence 
of  his  table,  in  the  present  value  of  money,  never  exceeds 
five  shillings  a  day.  His  person  and  conduct  are  under  per- 
petual restraint  and  inspection,  and  the  least  deviation  from 
strict  propriety,  or  even  from  customary  forms,  would  be 
immediately  noticed,  and  censured  in  pasquinides.  Leo  X. 
gave  great  scandal  by  shooting  ;  Ganganelh,  by  riiling  ;  and 
when  Benedict  XIV.  went  to  see  the  interior  arrangement 
of  a  new  theatre  before  it  was  opened  to  the  public,  tliere 
appeared  next  morning  the  following  inscription  on  the 
door  by  which  he  had  entered,  ^' jiorta  saricta,  plenary  in- 


clergy  are  described  as  generally  exemplary  and  active  in 
the  discharge  of  their  duties  ;  but  though  their  number  has 
been  considerably  dimini.'ihed  by  the  alienation  of  church 
property  during  the  French  domination,  they  are  acknow- 
ledged to  be  still  too  numerous,  especially  the  lower  orders 
of  them.  It  is  pleaded,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  popula- 
tion of  the  country  is  great,  and  all  of  the  established  reli- 
gion ;  that  the  priests  are  usually  also  the  schoolmasters  of 
every  place,  occupied  in  the  instruction  of  children,  and 
other  departments  of  education  ;  that,  by  the  forms  of  their 
church,  they  have  a  great  multiplicity  of  services  to  per- 
form, especially  in  visiting  the  sick,  and  administering  the 


dulgence  to  all  who  enter."  This  strict  decorum  in  the  communion,  which  by  many  is  received  often,  and  |)y  all  at 
Papal'  couit,  so  different  from  the  splendour  and  gaiety  least  once  in  the  year.  There  is  said  also  to  be  a  class  of 
which  it  exhibited  in  former  centuries,  has  been  ascribed  persons  in  Italy  who  assume  the  clerical  habit  as  a  respecl- 
by  the  Catholic  writers  to  the  influence  of  the  celebrated  able  dress,  which  gives  them  easier  access  to  good  corn- 
Council  of  Trent.  pany,  but  who  are  no  way  engaged  in  the  service  of  the 
The  College  of  Cardinals  form  the  council  of  the  Pontiff,  church,  and  whose  manners  often  bring  an  undeserved  re- 
and  the  senate  of  modern  Rome  ;  and  are  also  the  officers  of  proach  upon  the  whole  body. 

state,entrusted  with  the  management  of  the  church  at  large,  The  irregular  clergy,  so  called  fioin  taking  upon  thenri- 

and  of  the   Roman  territories    in   particular.      They  are  selves  certain  rules  and  statutes  not  ctjnnected  with  the  cle- 

acventy-two  in  number,including  the  six  suburban  bishops;  lical  profession,  are   still  more  numerous,  and  exhibit  a 
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great  varietyof  costumes.     They  may  be  divided  into  two 

great  classes,  namely,  monks  and  friars,  who  arc  bound  in 
common  by  the  three  vows  of  poverty,  chastity,  and  obe- 
dience, but  who  live  under  very  different  regulations.  The 
monks,  under  various  appellations,  follow  almost  univer- 
sally the  rule  of  St.  Benedict,  which  is  rati.er  a  treatise  of 
■morals  than  a  set  of  statutes,  enjoining  various  virtues,  but 
prescribing  only  a  few  regulations  respecting  the  employ- 
ment of  time,  the  order  of  the  psalms,  the  practice  of  hos- 
pitality, the  duties  of  the  officers  of  the  abbey,  the  pursuit 
of  manual  labour,  and  the  use  of  the  library.  Tliese  arc 
said  to  have  adhered  more  rigidly  to  the  ancient  praciicc, 
(except  in  dropping  manual  labour,  and  applymg,  or  pro- 
fessing to  apply,  themselves  rather  to  science  and  tuition,) 
and  to  have  taken  little  share  in  political  or  theological  con- 
tests. To  the  monks  may, be  added  the  canons  regular,  who 
take  upon  themselves  the  life  and  engagements  of  a  con- 
vent, while  they  bear  the  dress  and  discharge  t!ie  dutitrsof  or- 
dinary prebendaries.  Several  other  congregations  of  clergy 
live  together  in  communities,  without  taking  vows,  and  de- 
vote themselves  to  the  instruction  of  youth  and  the  educa- 
tion of  the  poor  ;  such  as  the  Theatines,  Hieronymites,  Sec. 
a  usf  ful  i'.nd  unobjectionable  class,  who  have  produced  many 
individuals  eminent  in  literature.  All  these  are  supported 
by  a  regular  settled  income,  derived  from  landed  property 
or  public  grants,  which  contributes  much  to  their  general 
respectability,  and  distinguishes  them  from  the  second  class 
ot  irregular  clergy,  who  subsist  upon  alms  and  donations, 
and  are  denominated  Mendicants  or  Friars.  These  form  a 
multitudinous  and  multifarious  body,  under  a  great  variety 
of  subdivisions,  dresses,  and  observances ;  but  the  most 
prevalent  are  Franciscans,  Dominicans,  Carmelites,  and 
Augustines.  They  were  all  intended  to  act  as  assistants 
to  the  clergy  in  their  parochial  duties  ;  but  the  auxiliaries 
have  become  the  most  numerous,  and  have  encroached 
upon  the  prerogatives  of  the  main  body.  In  towns  parti- 
cularly, they  draw  the  people  away  from  the  ancient  litur- 
gical service,  to  shews,  images,  and  other  abuses;  while 
it  is  only  in  the  distant  and  retired  parts  of  the  country  that 
they  are  subservient  and  aiding  to  the  parochial  pastors. 
Between  the  Alps  and  Appennines  particularly,  and  also  in 
most  parts  of  Italy,  the  lower  classes  are  said  to  be  well 
acquainted  with  religious  duties,  and  the  young  of  every 
parish  are  catechized  in  the  churches  by  pious  persons, 
under  the  inspection  of  the  priests.  An  Italian  translation 
of  the  Bible,  not  indeed  very  easily  procured,  is  allowed  and 
recommended  ;  but  the  greasest  jealousy  is  shewn  of  every 
other  version  of  the  Scriptures  being  circulated  among  the 
piople.  Even  Catholics,  however,  are  compelled  to  ac- 
knowledge, that  many  abuses  and  absurdities  prevail  in  the 
relii^ious  system  of  the  country,  particularly  the  multipli- 
city of  ceremonies,  the  number  of  holidays,  the  infinity  of 
monastic  establishments,  the  extravagant  and  idle  forms  of 
devotion,  the  unmeaning  and  improper  ornaments  of  the 
churches,  the  superstitious  reverence  for  absurdities,  and 
thr  introduction  of  theatrical  exhibitions  and  music  into 
places  of  worship.  Sec  Eustace's  Classical  Tour  in  Italy  ; 
Sw.niurne's  Travels  in  the  tiuo  Sicilies  ;  Spallanzani's  Tra- 
■vels  in  Italy;  Condamyiu'.i  Tour  in  Italy;  Martin's  Tour 
through  Italy  ;  Moore's  View  of  Society  and  Manners  in 
Italy;  Saike'^  Letttr^  from  Italy;  De 'Salis'  Travels 
through  various  Provinces  of  the  Kingdom  of  Naliles  ; 
F''i  -iMii's  Remarks  on  Jnliyuities-  ^rts.and  Letters,  during 
an  excursion  in  Italy  ;  Lumsiien's  Remarks  on  the  Antiqui- 
ties o/'  Rome  ;  Histoire  Literaire  d'ltalie,  par  P.  L.  Gin- 
gii  e;  De  la  Literature  du  midi  de  VEurofie.  par  J.  C. 
L.  Si.i.onde  t!c  Simondi ;  Tableau  del' Agriculture  Toscane, 
par  J.  C  L.  Simondi;  Leitres  ccrites  d'  Italic,  en  1812,  6<c. 
par  Frederic  SuUin  de  Chateauvieux  ;  Italia  ei  Sicilia  Anti- 


gua, Cluverius  ;  Descrittione  dell'  Italia,  Albert! ;  Analyse 
d' Italic,  A' \i\\'\\\c  ;  Vetus  Xa^ium,  Coi  rudino  .  La  ViaAfifiia 
riconosciuta,  e  descritta,  Pratilli  ;  The  Grand  Tour,  by 
Nugent;   Kcysler's  and  Missoti's  jTroDf/s.     (y.) 

ITHACA  is  an  island  in  the  Ionian  sea,  celebrated  as 
the  kingdom  of  Ulysses,  and  for  having  been  the  scene  of 
some  principal  events  in  the  poetry  of  Homer.  It  is  still 
denominatid  Ithaca  by  the  higher  ranks  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  Thiaki  by  the  lower  ;  it  appears  in  the  Venetian  charts 
under  the  appellation  of  Valdi  Comfiare,  which,  being  quite 
unknown  to  both,  has  proved  the  source  of  considerable 
perplexity  to  geographers.  This  island  is  situated  between 
Santa  Maura  and  Cephalonia,  from  each  of  which  it  is  se- 
parated by  a  channel  about  two  miles  in  width,  and  it  lies 
nearly  opposite  to  the  middle  of  that  part  of  the  coast  of 
Albania  stretching  from  the  gulf  of  Arta  to  the  gulf  of 
Lepanto.  Ithaca  is  of  the  most  irregular  form  ;  and  resem- 
bles two  islands  united  by  a  very  narrow  stripe  of  land.  It 
extends  18  miles  in  length  from  northwest  to  south-east, 
but  is  penetrated  by  a  bay  five  miles  wide,  called  Porto 
Molo,  dividing  it  almost  into  two  islands,  and  leaving  a  nar- 
row isthmus  about  half  a  mile  across.  The  island  is  no 
where  above  five  miles  in  breadth,  and  its  superficial  area 
probably  docs  not  exceed  80  square  miles  There  are  se- 
veral harbours  along  the  coast,  as  Vathi,  Skinos,  and  Aito, 
all  in  Porto  Molo;  and  on  the  north  side,  Chioni,  together 
with  Port  Frichies,  not  far  from  the  commencement  of  a 
long  pe-ninsula  terminating  the  extremity  of  the  island  in 
Cape  St.  John. 

Ithaca,  in  common  with  the  neighbouring  islands,  is  sub- 
ject to  earthquakes,  which  rarely  do  much  damage,  and 
violent  squalls  prevail  in  the  deep  channel  between  it  and 
Cephalonia,  which  deter  small  vessels  from  attempting  its 
navigation,  except  in  steady  winds. 

Water  is  scarce  :  that  of  Vathi  is  brackish  :  the  largest 
brook,  Melainudros,  flowing  into  the  sea  at  Frichies,  comes 
from  a  spring  of  the  same  name.  The  residue  of  the  rains 
is  preserved  in  cisterns,  which  are  sometimes  excavated 
in  the  rock,  or  the  inhabitants  draw  their  supplies  from 
wells. 

This  island  consists  of  a  single  narrow  ridge  of  limestone 
rock.  lis  surface  is  exceedingly  unequal,  scarcely  present- 
ing 100  yards  of  continuous  level  ground,  and  every  where 
rising  into  rugged  eminences,  of  which  the  highest  are  the 
mountains  Stephanos  and  Neritos,  on  opposite  sides  of  Porto 
Molo.  Although  a  small  portion  can  be  devoted  to  agri- 
culture, yet  the  grain  obtained  is  sufficient  for  the  con- 
sumption of  the  inhabitants,  and  aflbrds  an  inconsiderable 
quantity  for  export  to  Cephalonia  and  Zante,  where  the 
natives  of  the  latter  store  it  up,  owing  to  its  superior  quali- 
ty. There  arc  pleasant  gardens  here.  In  different  parts 
terraces  are  formed  for  the  cultivation  of  plants;  almonds, 
olives,  and  grapes,  are  among  the  fruits,  the  last  of  wliich 
luingin  the  greatest  luxuriance  from  vines,  growing  where 
scarcely  a  particle  of  earth  can  be  seen,  and  are  of  that 
particular  species  called  currants  in  Britain.  A\'e  read  of 
various  fruits  in  the  garden  of  Laertes,  and  the  same  still 
remain  indigenous  around  the  village  of  Leuka.  Ithaca 
seems  to  have  been  celebrated  for  trees  in  the  time  of 
Homer,  and  there  is  yet  a  wood  of  arbutus  and  piickly- 
leaved  oak,  intermixed  with  wild  olives,  juniper  and  mastic, 
on  a  hill  towards  the  southern  extremity.  The  larger 
quadrupeds  are  brought  hither  from  the  Grecian  coast. 
Some  of  the  islets  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  island  are 
devoted  to  pasturage,  but  not  during  the  heat  of  summer, 
as  they  contain  no  water.  Pliny  asserts  that  hares  died 
when  they  were  carried  to  Ithaca  :  at  present  they  are 
coursed  with  a  particular  species  of  greyhounds. 

The  total  population  of  the  island,  according  to  a  return 
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obtained  by  tiic  French  in  180r,  amouiUcd  to  8000,  who 
are  dispersed  in  the  town  of  Vathi  and  four  or  five  villages. 
V'athi  stands  in  a  fine  district,  where  almond  trees  and 
groves  of  oranges- afloid  fruit,  iliadc,  and  fragrance,  to  the 
inhabitants.  It  is  situated  clo^e  to  the  port,  extending 
along  its  eastern,  and  part  of  its  southern  and  northern 
shores,  and  consists  of  about  40U  houses,  with  a  population 
of  3000,  or,  according  to  some,  of  only  2000  souls.  Of 
late  years  it  has  been  greatly  improved,  and  the  street  con- 
taining the  government  house,  together  with  other  public 
buildings,  now  assumes  a  regular  appearance,  l-'roin  the 
frequency  of  earthquakes,  the  bell  towers  have  been  eixcted 
at  a  distance  from  the  churches.  The  religion  of  the  Greek 
church  is  professed  here,  and  the  clergy  are  under  the  di- 
rection of  a  proto-papas,  dependent  on  the  archbishop  of 
Ceplialonia.  There  is  no  church  of  the  Latin  rite  in  Ithaca, 
nor  any  nunnery  ;  but  churches  and  chapels  are  numei  ous ; 
and  there  are  four  monasteries.  Some  of  these  are  of  late 
erection  J  and  one,  dedicated  to  the  archangel  Michael, 
among  the  mountains,  was  lately  inhabited  by  no  more  than  a 
single  monk,  who  subsisted  on  alms.  In  Vathi  and  else- 
where, the  inhabitants  dan:c  before  their  houses  on  the 
evening  of  religious  festivals  ;  and  a  modern  traveller  in- 
forms us,  that  he  saw  the  figure  of  one  dance,  said  to  have 
been  first  used  by  the  youths  and  virgins  of  Dclos,  com- 
memorating the  return  of  Theseus  from  his  expedition  to 
the  Cretan  Labyrinth,  though  it  has  now  lost  much  of  that 
intricacy  supposed  to  illustrate  its  windings.  No  regular 
inns  are  lo  be  seen  in  Vathi,  but  a  place  of  entertainment 
has  been  recently  established  for  mariners.  About  fifty 
vessels  of  all  denominations  belong  to  the  port,  whicii  trade 
to  every  part  of  the  Mediterranean  ;  yet  the  only  exports 
are  about  500,000  pounds  of  currants,  which  were  former- 
ly carried  to  the  London  market ;  an  inconsiderable  quan- 
tity of  grain  ;  and  a  little  wine,  in  appearance  and  flavour 
somewhat  intermediate  between  port  and  claret,  but  which 
is  reputed  the  best  of  all  produced  in  the  Ionian  isles.  The 
manners  of  the  inhabitants  of  Vathi  are  engaging  and  po- 
lite, and  strangers  are  received  with  much  hospitality. 
Most  of  them  arc  able  to  converse  in  Greek  and  Italian. 
They  can  speak  French  with  almost  equal  fluency.  The 
towns  next  in  size  to  Vathi  seem  to  be  Oxoai,  where  there 
is  a  school,  as  well  as  in  the  former,  under  the  inspection  of 
the  proto-papas.  criicad  priest,  and  Anoai,  which  its  inhabi- 
tants are  deserting  for  the  village  of  Chioni. 

While  this  island  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Venetians,  its 
government  was  vested  in  a  Cephalonian  nobleman,  elect- 
ed by  the  council  of  Argosloli,  the  chief  town.  Although 
not  lucrative,  the  appointment  was  an  object  of  ambition 
among  the  Cephalonians,  and  never  bestowed  on  any  one 
Avho  iiad  not  previously  filled  the  highest  offices;  and  he 
was  replaced  anr.ually.  His  authority  was  limited  chiefly 
to  mailers  of  police  ;  he  had  to  make  reports  on  what  pro- 
ceedings were  necessary  to  the  provcditore  of  Ceplialonia, 
whose  instructions  he  was  bound  to  observe.  By  the  later 
regulations  of  the  Ionian  republic,  no  native  of  the  island 
can  be  named  ;  and  the  governor  is  changed  every  second 
year  He  is  entitled  lo  a  residence  in  the  jialace,  and  is 
assisted  by  a  secretary  and  other  |)ublic  officers. 

No  vestiges  whatever  remain  to  prove  the  ancient  ce- 
lebrity of  Ithaca.  Its  situation  and  natural  aspect  utterly 
preclude  it  from  havii.g  ever  been  of  any  political  import- 
ance ;  it  even  seems  to  have  been  totally  deserted  ;  for,  ac- 
cording to  some  authors,  it  was  twice  colonized  from  Ce- 
phalonia  in  modern  times  ;  and  on  one  occasion,  the  Vene- 
tians granted  as  much  land  to  each  settler  as  his  circum- 
stances would  enable  hhn  to  cultivate. 

Nevertheless,  late  travellers  affirm,  that  the  descriptive 
pans  of  the  Odyssey,  relative  to  Ithaca,  must  have  been 


made  by  Homer  on  the  very  spot,  for  they  think  that  they 
can  be  actually  recognized.  Foundations  lately  discovered 
on  the  hill  of  Aito,  on  the  narrow  isthmus  above  alluded  to, 
are  apparently  those  of  a  city  of  the  highest  antiquity. 
Some  of  the  stones  forming  the  vestiges  of  the  walls  are 
of  very  laige  dimensions,  and  their  arrangement  is  such  as 
exclusively  belongs  to  the  earliest  periods.  A  modern  au- 
thor remai  ks,  that  the  city  on  the  hill  of  Aito  was  situated 
"  upon  an  isthmus,  but  in  the  time  of  Homer  it  certainly 
was  known  by  the  name  of  the  island."  It  has  been  usual- 
ly affirmed,  however,  though  without  any  other  grounds 
than  mere  conjecture,  that  Vathi  occupies  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Ithaca.  The  foundations  yet  visible  on  the  hill  of 
Aito,  it  is  supposed,  may  correspond  with  the  description 
given  of  the  house  of  Ulysses,  which,  from  its  position, 
commanded  a  view  of  the  opposite  sides  of  the  island.  A 
second  city,  supposed  Alalcomene,  mentioned  by  Plutarch, 
is  said  to  have  stood  between  Port  Polls  and  Frichies,  on  a 
neck  of  land,  cut  as  narrow  as  the  isthmus  of  Aito.  Not  fa  i 
from  Oxoai,  there  is  a  rock  called  Homer's  School,  wliicn 
preserves  the  vestiges  of  very  ancient  masonry,  and  has  had 
niches,  which  probably  have  contained  native  ofl'erings. 
When  it  received  this  name  is  unknown  ;  but  it  is  record- 
ed, that  several  cities  having  disputed  the  honour  of  giving 
birth  to  Homer,  Adrian  consulted  an  oracle,  by  whicli  Itha- 
ca was  named.  The  most  conspicuous  antiquities  now  ex- 
tant, are  sucli  tombs  or  sarcophagi  as  are  usually  found 
near  the  remains  of  the  oldest  cities  in  other  parts  of  the 
Grecian  territories,  though  so  simple  and  void  of  orna- 
ment, as  to  preclude  any  opinion  being  formed  regardirig 
their  real  sera.  Coins  and  medals  also  are  frequently  dug 
up  here,  but  those  having  the  name  of  Ithaca  itself  arc 
rare  ;  and,  according  to  the  inhabitants,  are  found  only  be- 
tween the  ruins  on  the  hill  of  Aito  and  Porto  Molo.  M. 
Bosset  describes  several  of  these,  which  he  says  have  evi- 
dently been  struck  in  commemoration  of  Ulysses.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  written  regarding  Ithaca, 
the  antiquities  now  extant  may  belong  to  a  period  long  pos- 
terior to  that  in  which  Homer  has  laid  the  scenes  of  his 
poetry  ;  while  they  may  still  be  very  old.  Traditions  are 
not  wanting  in  the  island  of  Ithaca  regarding  Ulysses,  and 
there  are  even  individuals  among  the  inhabitants,  who  are 
believed  to  be  his  descendants.  East  Long.  21°  40',  North 
Lat.  38°  47'.  (f) 

JUDAISM.     See  Jews. 

JUD..'EA,  a  district  of  Asia  Minor,  which  is  descrjbed 
both  by  ancient  and  modern  geographers  under  a  great  va- 
riety of  names,  and  with  great  diversities  of  extent.  In  the 
most  extensive  application  of  the  name,  it  comprehends  the 
whole  country  possessed  by  the  Jews,  or  people  of  Israel ; 
and  included,  therefore,  very  different  portions  of  territory, 
at  different  periods  of  their  history.  Upon  the  conquest  of 
the  country  by  Joshua,  it  was  divided  into  twelve  portions, 
according  to  the  number  of  the  tribes  of  Israel;  and  a  gene- 
ral view  of  their  respective  allotments  (ihough  the  inter- 
mediate boundaiies  cannot  be  very  precisely  ascertained) 
may  convey  some  idea  of  its  extent  at  that  period.  The 
portion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  comprised  all  the  country  be- 
tween Edom,  or  Idumea,  on  the  south,  the  Mediterranean 
on  the  west,  the  Salt  Sea  on  the  east,  and  an  imaginary  line 
on  the  north,  from  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Salt  Sea  to 
the  Mediterranean. — The  portion  of  Simeon  was  included 
within  that  of  Judah,  and  formed  the  south-west  corner  of 
the  country,  comprehending  the  towns  of  Bersaba,  Gerar, 
Rjpha,  Gaza,  Ascalon,  and  Azotus. — The  portion  of  Ben- 
jamin was  situated  to  the  north  of  Judah,  near  the  centre  of 
the  kingdom,  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  river  Jordan,  and 
containing  part  of  Jerusalem,  Jericho,  B  thel,  Rama,  Ecc. — 
The  portion  of  Dan  lay  to  the  north-west  of  Judah,  between 
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that  of  Benjamin  and  the  Mediterranean,  reaching  as  far 
north  as  the  latttr,  and  containing  Accaron  and  Janinia— . 
The  portion  of  Ephnum  stretched  along  the  nonliern  limits 
of  Dan  and  Benjamin,  between  the  livtr  Jordan  on  the  cast, 
and  the  Mcditeiranean  sea  on  the  west,  containing  Syclicni, 
Joppa,  Lydda,  Gtizara,  Sc. — The  portion  of  the  half  tribe 
of  Manasseh  was  situated  north  of  Ephraim,  between  the 
river  Jordan  and  the  Mediterranean,  reaching  as  far  north 
as  Dora,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Carmel. — The  portion  of  Is- 
saciiar  stretched  northwards  fioni  Manasseh,  and  westwards 
from  Jordan,  as  far  as  Mount  Tabor. — The  portion  of  Ash- 
er  compreheiuled  the  maiitime  tract  between  Mount  C  ir- 
mei,  as  far  as  Sidon. — The  portion  of  Zabulon,  bounded  l)y 
Asher  on  the  west,  and  Mount  Tabor  on  the  south,  joined, 
on  the  east,  the  portion  of  Naphtali,  which  occupied  the 
borders  of  the  lake  Gennesareth,  or  sea  of  Tiberias. — The 
poition  of  Reuben  lay  to  the  eastward  of  tlie  river  Jordan, 
bounded  on  tlie  south  by  the  torrent  of  Arnon,  and  on  the' 
north  by  the  river  Jabok — The  poition  of  Gad,  also  on  the 
east  of  the  Jordan,  stretched  from  the  Jabok  towards  the 
north,  where  it  was  bounded  by  the  other  half  tribe  of  Ma- 
nasseh, which  occupied  the  country  east  of  the  lake  Gen- 
nesaieth,  to  the  northern  lin)its  of  the  country.  Tlie  whole 
of  this  extent  between  Cos'.e  Syria  on  the  north,  and  Arabia 
Petrea  on  the  south,  the  Mediterranean  on  the  west,  and 
Arabia  Deserta  on  the  east,  may  be  considered  as  situated 
between  31°  10'  and  33°  15'  of  north  latitude,  about  140 
miles  in  length,  and  neatly  100  in  breadth.  Reckoning 
from  Dan  to  Beersheba,  which  are  often  mentioned  in  sa- 
cred Scripture  as  including  the  more  settled  and  perma- 
nent possessions  of  the  Israelites,  its  length  would  not  ex- 
ceed 120  miles.  But,  if  estimated  from  its  boundaries  in 
the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon,  and  several  succeeding 
princes,  its  extent  must  be  enlarged  more  than  three-fold, 
including  both  the  land  of  Palestine,  or  of  the  Philistines, 
on  the  south,  and  the  country  of  Phoenice  on  the  north, 
with  part  of  Syria  to  the  north-east.  All  this  extent  was 
originally  comprehended  in  the  land  of  promise,  (Gen.  xv. 
18.  Deut.  xi.  24.)  and  was  actually  possessed  by  David  and 
Solomon,  (1  Kings  ix.  20.  2  Chron.  viii.  7.)  It  is  described 
in  numerous  passages  of  the  sacred  writings,  as  all  com- 
prised in  the  holy  land,  from  Hamath  on  the  north,  to  the 
river  of  Egypt  on  the  south,  and  from  the  Great,  or  Medi- 
terranean sea  on  the  west,  to  the  deserts  of  Arabia  on  the 
east ;  a  tract  of  country  at  least  460  miles  in  length,  and 
more  than  100  in  breadth.* 

After  the  death  of  Solomon,  when  the  kingdom  of  the 
Hebrews  had  attained  its  greatest  exten',  it  was  divided,  in 
consequence  of  a  revolt  of  ten  tribes,  into  two  distinct  so- 
vereignties, named  Israel  and  Judah  ;  the  former  of  which 
had  its  seat  of  government  in  Samaria,  and  the  latter  in  Je- 
rusalem. The  territories  of  both  were  gradually  curtailed 
and  laid  waste  by  the  revolt  of  tributary  princes,  and  the  in- 
cursions of  powerful  neighbours  ;  and  both  were  at  length 
completely  overthrown,  that  of  Israel  by  the  king  of  Assy- 
ria, about  720  years  before  Christ ;  and  that  of  Judah  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  about  1 14  years  later. 

After  a  captivity  of  70  years,  the  Jews,  who  had  been  the 
subjects  of  Judah,  having  received  pcrniission  from  Cyrus 
to  return  to  their  native  country,  they  not  only  occupied  the 
former  territories  of  that  kingdom,  but  extended  them- 
selves over  great  part  of  what  had  belonged  to  the  ten 
tribes  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel ;  and  then,  for  the  first  lime, 
gave  the  name  of  Judaea  to  the  whole  country  over  which 
they  had  again  established  their  dominion.  The  same  name 
was  given  to  that  kingdom,  as  possessed  by  Herod  the  Great 
under  the  Romans  ;  but,  in  the  enumeration  of  the  provin- 


ces of  the  empire,  it  was  recognized  only  by  the  name  of 
Palestine.  All  traces  of  its  ancient  division  among  the 
twelve  tribes  were  now  abolished,  and  it  was  distributed  in- 
to four  provinces,  viz.  Judea  Proper  in  the  south,  Galilee 
in  the  north,  Samaria  in  the  centre,  and  Pei  :ea  on  the  east 
of  the  river  Jordan. 

Judaea  Proper,  situated  in  31°  4(/  North  Latitude,  was 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Samaria,  on  the  west  by  the  Medi- 
terranean, on  the  ei,':it  by  the  river  Jordan,  on  the  south  by 
Arabia  Petrea;  and  comprised  the  ancient  settlements  of 
Judah,  Benjamin,  Dan,  and  Simeon,  with  PhilisliEa  and  Idn- 
mea.  It  is  divided  by  Josephus  into  eleven  toparchies, 
and  by  Pliny  into  ten  ;  but  these  subdivisions  are  little  no- 
ticed by  ancient  writers,  and  their  boundaries  are  very  im- 
perfectly ascertained.  The  principal  places  in  the  north- 
east quarter  of  the  province  were,  Jerusalem  the  capital, 
which  was  entirely  destroyed  in  the  reign  of  Hadiian,  and 
replaced  by  a  new  city  named  jEiia,  a  little  farther  north, 
which  is  now  the  site  of  the  modern  Jerusalem;  Jericho, 
the  city  of  palm  trees,  about  19  miles  eastward  of  Jerusa- 
lem, and  eight  from  the  river  Jordan  ;  Phasaelis,  built  by 
Herod  in  memory  of  his  brother,  15  miles  noith-west  of 
Jericho  ;  Archelais,  built  by  Archelaus,  10  miles  north  of 
Jericho;  Gophna,  15  miles  north  of  Jerusalem  in  the  road 
to  Sichem  ;  Bethel,  12  miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  originally 
called  Luz  ;  Gilgal,  about  one  mile  ai  d  a  half  from  Jeri- 
cho ;  Engeddi,  100  furlongs  south  south-east  of  Jericho, 
near  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea  ;  Masada,  a 
strong  fortress  built  by  Judas  Maccabeus,  the  last  refuge  of 
the  Jews  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  ;  Ephraim,  a  small 
town  westward  of  Jericho;  Anathoth,  a  Lcvitical  town, 
nearly  four  miles  north  of  Jerusalem.  In  the  south-east 
quarter  of  the  province  were  situated,  Bethlehem  or 
ILphrath,  about  six  miles  south  from  the  capital  ;  Bethzur, 
now  St.  Philip,  a  strong  place  on  the  road  to  Hebron,  10 
miles  south  of  Jerusalein  ;  Ziph,  a  small  town  between 
Hebron  and  the  Dead  Sea  ;  Zoar,  at  the  southern  extremi- 
ty of  the  Doad  Sea,  near  the  situation  of  Sodom  ;  Hebron, 
formerly  Kirjath-Arba,  a  very  ancient  town  in  a  hilly  coun- 
try, 25  miles  south  of  the  capital  ;  Arad,  about  24  miles 
southward  from  Hebron,  and  near  the  Ascensus  Avrabim, 
or  Scorpion  Mountains,  on  the  border  of  Arabia  Petra:a  ; 
and  Thamar,  on  the  southern  limit  of  the  province,  near 
the  south  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea.  In  the  north-west 
quarter,  were  Beihshemesh,  or  Meliopolis,  a  Lcvitical  city, 
about  ten  miles  west  of  the  capital  ;  Rama,  six  miles  north 
from  Jerusalein  ;  Emmaus,  a  village  eight  miles  north 
north-west  from  Jerusalem,  afterwards  called  Nicopolis,  in 
consequence  of  a  victory  gained  by  \'espasian  over  the  re- 
volted Jews;  Bethoroii;  a, populous  Levitical  city  on  the 
road  to  Lyttda,  a  few  miles  north-west  of  Emmaus  ;  Kir- 
jathjearim,  on  the  road  to  Joppa,  nine  miles  westward  from 
the  capital  ;  Lydda,  now  Lod,  and  called  by  the  Greeks 
Diospolis,  about  12  miles  cast  of  Joppa  ;  Ramla,  supposed 
to  be  the  same  as  Aiimathea,  about  five  miles  south-west 
of  Lydda  ;  Joppa,  a  maritime  town,  now  Jaffa,  about  12 
leagues  north-west  of  Jerusalem  ;  Jabnc,  a  walled  sea-port 
town  between  Joppa  and  Azotus  ;  and  Ekron,  a  town  on 
the  north  "boundary  of  the  Philistines. — In  the  south-west 
quarter  of  Ju  laea  were.  Gath,  abou.  20  miles  west  from  Je- 
rusalem, near  to  wnich  was  the  city  of  Eleuthcropolis,  a 
flourishing  place  in  the  second  century  ;  Makkedah,  a 
strong  place,  eight  miles  north-east  from  Eleutlieropolis ; 
Bersabe,  or  Beersheba,  about  26  miles  south  from  Eleuthe- 
ropolis ;  Gerar,  between  Beershe  >a  and  the  sea  coast; 
Azotus,  or  Ashdod,  to  the  west  of  Eleutlieropolis,  within 
a  few  miles  of  the  sea,  and  the  sea.  of  a  bishop  in  the  first 
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ages  of  the  Christian  church  ;  Ascalon,  a  considerable  ma- 
riiinie  town,  above  43  miles  bomh-wcst  of  Jcrusslenn  ;  Ga- 
za, 15  miles  iouihward  from  Ascalon  ;  and  Raphia,  between 
Gaza  and  Rhinocorura,  remarkable  for  a  (jrcat  battle  in  its 
nei^jhbourbood,  in  which  Phiiopater,  king  of  Egypt,  defeat- 
ed Antiochus,  king  of  Syria. 

Samaria,  lying  between  Judaea  and  Galilee,  in  3  "15' 
north  latitude,  extended  along  the  sea-coast  from  Joppa  to 
Dora,  and  along  the  river  Jordan  fiom  the  rivulet  of.Alex- 
andrium  to  the  southern  extremity  of  the  sea  of  Tiberias, 
comprehending  the  territory  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  of 
the  half-tribe  of  Manassch,  and  part  of  Issachar.  Its  prin- 
cip.\l  cities  were,  Samaria,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
Israel,  north  of  Sichem,  and  equally  distant  from  Jordan 
and  the  sea  coast,  afterwards  named  Scbasic  by  Herod,  in 
honour  of  Augustus  ;  Jezrael,  or  Esdraelon,  about  four 
leagues  north  from  Samaria  ;  Sichem,  or  Sychar,  called  by 
the  Romans,  Neapolis,  eight  miles  south  of  Samaria,  in  a 
valley  between  the  mountains  Gerizim  and  Ebal ;  Bethsan, 
called  by  the  Greek  writers  Scythopolis,  about  20  miles 
north-east  of  Sichem  ;  Caesarea  of  Palestine,  anciently  call- 
ed Turris  Stratonis,  greatly  enlarged  by  Herod,  and  long 
the  principal  city  of  the  province,  about  19  leagues  north 
north-west  from  Jerusaleir.  ;  Dora,  now  Tartura,  nine  miles 
north  from  Caesarea  on  the  road  to  Tyre  ;  Apollonia,  now 
Arzuf,  on  the  sea-coast,  22  miles  south  of  Csesaiea  ;  and 
Hadadrimmon,  afterwards  called  Maximianopolis,  about 
17  miles  eastward  of  Ca:sarea. 

Galilxa,  in  33°  north  latitude,  bounded  on  the  south  by 
Samaria,  on  the  west  by  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  north 
by  Syria,  on  the  east  by  the  river  Jordan  and  the  lake 
Gcnnezarelh,  comprehended  the  possessions  of  Asher, 
Naphtali,  and  Zabulon,  with  part  of  the  allotment  of  Issa- 
char. The  northern  division  of  the  province  was  thinly  in- 
liabited  by  Jews,  and  was  sometimes  called  Galilee  of  the 
(i  entiles  ;  but  the  southern  portion  was  very  populous.  Its 
principal  towns  were,  Capernaum,  at  the  northern  extre- 
mity of  the  lake  of  Gennezareth;  Bethsaida,  a  consider- 
able village  a  few  leagues  south  of  Capernaum  ;  Cinne- 
reth,  south  of  Bethsaida,  rebuilt  by  Herod  Antipas,  and 
named  Tiberias  ;  Tarichaea,  a  considerable  town  at  the  ef- 
flux of  the  river  Jordan  from  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  30  stadia 
south  from  the  town  of  Tiberias  ;  Nazareth,  two  leagues 
north-west  of  Mount-Tabor,  and  equally  distant  from  the 
lake  of  Gennezareth  and  the  sea-coast ;  Arbela,  sis  miles 
west  of  Nazareth;  Sepphoris,  or  Dio-Cxsarea,  now  Sefouri, 
a  large  and  well  fortified  town,  about  five  leagues  north 
north-west  of  Mount  Tabor;  Zabulon,  a  strong  and  popu- 
lous place,  60  stadia  south-east  of  Ptolemais  ;  Acre,  or 
Accon,  seven  miles  north  from  the  promontory  of  Carniel, 
afterwards  enlarged,  and  called  Ptolemais  by  Ptolemy  I.  of 
Egypt,  and  in  the  time  of  the  crusades  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  Acre,  the  last  city  possessed  by  the  christians 
in  Syria,  and  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Sultan  Sera- 
pha  of  Egypt  in  1291  ;  Kedcs,  or  Cydissus,  a  Levitical  city 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Panuim,  20  miles  south-east  of  Tyre; 
IJan,  originally  Laish,  on  the  north  boundary  of  the  Holy 
Land,  about  30  miles  south-east  of  Sidon  ;  Pancas,  near  to 
Dan,  or  according  to  some,  only  a  dinVrenl  name  for  the 
same  place,  was  repaired  by  I'iiilip,  son  of  Herod  the 
Great,  and  by  him  named  Cacsaiea,  in  honour  of  Augus- 
tus, with  the  addition  of  Philippi,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
other  town  of  the  same  name  in  Samaria;  Jotapata,  the 
strongest  town  in  Galilee,  about  four  leagues  north  north- 
east of  Dio-Caesarea  ;  and  Japha  and  Gischala,  two  other 
fortified  places  in  the  same  district. 

Pcraea,  though  the  name  would  denote  any  extent  of 
country  beyond  Jordan,  is  more  particularly  applied  to 
that  district  in  32°  North  Latitude,  which  formerly  com- 


posed the  territories  of  Sihon  the  Airtmorliitc,  and  O*. 
king  of  Bashan,  extending  from  the  rivtr  Arnon,  (wliicli 
flows  through  an  extensive  plain  into  the  Dead  Sea,)  to 
the  Mount  of  Gilead,  where  the  Jordan  issues  from  the  sea 
ot  Tiberias  ;  and  which  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  tribes  of  Reu- 
ben and  Gad,  and  the  half  of  Manasseh.  This  province 
was  about  60  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  40  fiom  east 
to  west.  Tiie  principal  places  were,  Pcnuel,  on  the  left 
of  the  Jabbok,  which  forms  the  northern  border  of  the 
country  ;  Succoth,  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  a  little  far- 
ther souin  ;  Bclhabara,  a  little  below  Succoth,  where  was. 
a  place  of  passage  over  the  river;  Amathus,  afterwaidt 
named  Assalt,  a  strong  town  below  the  influx  of  the  tor- 
rent Jazcr;  Livias,  between  Mount  Nebo  and  the  nortliern 
extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea,  a  town  which  was  so  named  by 
Herod,  ill  honour  of  Livia  the  wife  of  Augustus  ;  Machae- 
rus,  a  citadel  on  a  steep  rock,  south  of  Livias,  near  the  up- 
per end  of  the  Dead  Sea;  Lasa,  or  Calle-rhoe,  celebrated 
for  its  hot-springs,  between  Machaerus  and  the  river  Ar- 
non ;  Herodium,  a  fort  built  by  Herod,  a  few  miles  farther 
inland,  as  a  protection  against  the  Moabites;  Aroer,  a 
town  of  Moab,  seven  leagues  east  of  the  Dead  Sea  ;  Cas- 
tra  Amonensia,  a  Roinan  station,  supposed  to  be  the  an- 
cient Mephoath,  seven  leagues  north-east  of  Aroer;  Hes- 
bon,  or  Esbus,  the  capital  of  Sihon,  anciently  famed  for  its 
fish-pools,  seven  leagues  east  from  the  Jordan,  three  from 
Mount  Nebo,  and  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  province  ;  Me- 
daba,  now  El-Belkaa,  three  leagues  south-east  of  Hesbon  : 
Jazer,  or  Tira,  a  Levitical  city  on  a  small  lake,  five  leagues 
north-east  of  Hesbon.  To  the  south  of  Peraea  lies  a  terri- 
tory called  Moabites,  the  capital  of  which  was  Rabbath 
Moab,  afterwards  named  Areopolis;  and  to  the  south-west 
of  which  was  Charac-Moab,  or  Karak,  a  fortress  on  the 
summit  of  a  hill,  at  the  entrance  of  a  deep  valley. 

To  the  north  of  Peraea  were  situated  several  districts, 
which,  as  forming  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Judaea  under 
Herod  the  Great,  require  to  be  briefly  noticed  in  this  ac- 
count, and  which  do  properly  come  under  the  general 
name  of  Peraea,  as  being  situated  on  the  eastward  of  the 
river  Jordan.  These  were  Galaadites,  or  Gileadites,  in 
32°  20'  North  Latitude,  now  Zarca,  east  from  Jordan,  and 
north  froin  the  Jabok,  containing  the  cities  of  Ramoth-Gi- 
lead,  Mahanaim,  Jabesh-Gilead,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Gi- 
lead. Batansea,  anciently  Basan,  now  Bitinia,  in  32°  25' 
North  Latitude,  formerly  celebrated  for  its  oaks  and  pas- 
tures, was  situated  to  the  north  of  Galaadites,  and  contam- 

ed  the  cities  of  Adrca  or  Edrei,  Astaroth,  and  Bathyra 

Gaulonitis,  a  narrow  strip  of  land  between  Batanasa,  and 
the  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  stretching  northwaid  to 
Mount  Hermon,  and  containing  Gamala,  a  strong  town  near 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  Sea  of  Tiberias;  Argob,  be- 
tween this  sea  and  mount  Hippos  ;  Julias,  supposed  to  be 
the  same  as  Chorazin,  and  by  others  to  be  Bethsaida  and 
Selcucca,  a  fortified  place  on  the  east  border  of  Lacus  Sa- 
mochonitis. — Auranitis,  or  Ituraea,  a  mountainous  and  bar- 
ren track  north  of  Batanaea,  and  bounded  on  the  west  by  a 
branch  of  Mount  Hermon,  contained  Bostra  or  Bozra, 
about  50  miles  east  from  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  bordering  on 
Arabia  Petraea,  afterwards  enlarged  by  Trajan,  and  named 
Trajana  Bostra.  And  Trachoniiis,  in  33°  15' North  Lati- 
tude, between  Hermon  and  Antilibanus,  eastward  from  the 
sources  of  Jordan,  and  containing  Baalgad,  Mispah,  Pa- 
neas,  or  Caesarea  Philippi,  and  jEnos,  nearly  25  miles  east 
of  Paneas,  and  as  far  south  south-west  of  Damascus.  There 
remains  to  be  noticed  the  Decapolis,  or  confederation  of 
ten  cities  in  the  last  mentioned  districts,  which  having  been 
occupied  during  the  Babylonish  captivity  by  heathen  inha- 
bitants, refused  to  adopt  the  Mosaic  ritual  after  the  resto- 
ration of  the  Jews,  and  found  it  necessary  to  unite  their 
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strength  against  Ibe  eiiterprizes  of  tlie  Asmor.can  p;inccs. 
Oat;  ofUieni,  namely,  Scytliopolis,  already  described  in  tlie 
account  of  Samaria,  was  situated  to  the  west  of  Jordan  ;  but 
the  other  nine  were  all  to  the  east  of  that  river,  namely, 
Gadnra,  or  Kedar,  a  strong  place  on  a  hill,  the  capital  of 
Pcrsea  in  the  lime  of  Josephus,  about  60  stadia  east  from 
the  Sta  of  Tiberias,  and  much  frequented  for  its  hot-baths  ; 
Hippos,  sometimes  called  Susitha,  30  stadia  north-west  of 
Gaclara  ;  Diuni,  or  Dion,  of  which  the  situation  is  un- 
known, but  conjectured  by  D'Anville  to  have  been  about 
teven  leagues  eastward  from  Pella,  a  considerable  town, 
supplied  with  copious  fountains,  on  the  river  Jabok,  14 
miles  south  south-east  of  Gadara,  and  celebrated  as  the 
place  to  which  the  Christians  retired,  by  Divine  admoni- 
tion, before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  ;  Canatha,  south- 
east of  Caesarea,  and  between  the  Jordan  and  Mount  Her- 
inon  ;  G-rasa,  afterwards  Jaras,  three  leagues  north-east 
from  me  upper  extremity  of  the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  and  much 
noted  during  the  crusades;  Rabbath-Ammon,  the  capital 
of  the  Ammonites,  south-east  of  Ramoth,  and  near  the 
source  of  the  Jabok,  on  the  confines  of  Arabia,  afterwards 
called  Pliiladelphia  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  from  whom 
it  had  received  considerable  improvements,  of  which  the 
ruins  are  still  visiiile  ;  Abila,  four  leagues  east  from  Ga- 
dara, in  a  fertile  tract  between  the  river  Hieromax  and 
Mount  Gilead  ;  and  Capitolias,  a  town  in  Batanoea,  five  or 
six  leagues  east  north-east  of  Gadara. 

Several    chains  of   lofty   mountains    traverse   the    Holy 
Land  in  a  longitudinal  direction;  and  the  country  in  gene- 
ral may  be  denominated  hilly.    Some  of  the  most  celebrat- 
ed of  these  ridges  are  Gilboa,  about  six  miles  westward  of 
Scythopolis,  in  the  province  of  Samaria;  Hermon,  a  group 
of  hills  north-west  of  the  same  town,  which  environ  the 
sources  of  the  Jordan  ;  Ephraim,  in  the  south-west  comer 
of  the  province  ;  Carmel,  a  woody  and  fertile  ridge  of  hills, 
extending  southward  from  Carmel  promontory  towards  Si- 
chem,  where  it  assumes  the  name  of  Gerizim  ;  Tabor,  an 
insulated  hill,  north   from  the  ridge  of  Hermon,  about  15 
miles  west   from  the  sea  of  Gennezareth,  the   summit  of 
which  is  fiat,  and  about  twenty-six  stadia  in  circumference  ; 
Scala  Tyriorum,  the  ladder  of  the  Tyrians,  the  termination 
of  an  elevated   ridge  of  mountains  along  the  coast  to  the 
north   of  Ptolemais;  Gilead,  extending   nearly   from   the 
southern  extremity  of  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  in  a  south-east 
direction,  towcirds  Arabia,  and  covered  with    a   species  of 
trees,  which  yielded  a  kind  of  gum,  esteemed  greatly  as  a 
remedy  for  wounds  ;  Abai;m,a  mountainous  ridge  between 
Jordan  and  Hesbon,  composed  of  many  hills  under  different 
names,  as  Nebo,  where  Moses  died,  Pisgah,  Peor,  &c.  But, 
though  the  country  is  mountainous,  it   is  not   abundant   in 
streams.     A  few  rivulets  water  the  plains  and  vallies  ;  but 
there  is  only  one  riverthat  deserves  the  appellation,  name- 
ly,   the    Jordan,   or    Nalir  e!-arden,    which    originates   in 
iVIount  Hermon,  a  branch  of  Antilibanus,  about    120  fur- 
longs norih  of  Cxsarea  Philippi,     Running  southward,  it 
ilows  through  the  lake  Gennezareth,  or  Sea  of  Tiberias, 
and  then  traversing  an  extensive  plain  named  Aulon,  falls 
into   the  southern  extremity  of  the  Lacus  Asphaltites,  or 
Dead  Sea.     A  few  torrents  may  be  mentioned,  which  flow 
chieiiy  during  the  rainy  or  winter  season,  particularly  the 
Kisoii,  which  springs  from  the  south  side  of  Mount  Tabor, 
and,  after  receiving  several   brooks,  traverses  the  plain  of 
Esdraclon,  and  falls  into  a  gulf  between  Mount  Carmel  and 
the  point  of  Acre ;  the  Arnon,  which  flows  past  the  princi- 
pal city  of  Moab,  in  a  south  west  direction,  then,  turning 
r.orlh-west,  fails    into   the   Dead   Sea  ;    ll-.e  Jabok,  which, 
f?ows   in  a  westerly  course  into  the  Jordan,  a  little  below 
the  Sea  of  Tiberias;   the  Hieromax,  now   Yermuk,  which 
passing  Gadara,  falls  into  the  Sea  of  Tiberias  ;  and  the 
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Cedron,  which  flows  close  by  the  cast  side  ol  Jerusalem. 
The  inland  lakes  are,  Phiala,  a  small  basin  near  Hermon, 
which  has  no  perceptible  outlet,  and  has  been  regarded  as 
the  fountain  of  the  Jordan ;  Latus  Samochonitis,  or  Me- 
rom,  now  Bahr-cl-houbi,  at  the  conflux  of  the  two  branches 
of  the  Jordan,  between  Paneasand  the  lake  of  Gennezareth, 
about  60  stadia  in  length,  and  30  in  breadth,  but  greatly 
contracted  in  dry  seasons  ;  the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  or  Sea  of 
Gahlee,  or  lake  of  Gennezareth,  about  13  miles  in  length 
and  five  in  breadth  ;  and  the  Lacus  Asphaltites,  or  Dead 
Sea,  now  AIniotanak,  about  70  miles  in  length  and  IS  in 
breadth.  '  (See  Asphaltites.)  For  the  ancient  history  of 
Judxa  sftid  its  inhabitants,  see  Jews  ;  and,  for  its  modern 
state,  see  Palestine.  See  D',\nville's  Ancient  Geogra- 
ftliy,  Shaw's  Travels  in  Barbary,  &c.  vol.  ii. ;  Clarke's 
Travels,  vol.  ii.  preface  ;  Well's  Scri/ilure  Geogra/i/iy.  (y) 
IVES,  St.  or  St.  lies,  anciently  Pendihas,  is  a  burgh 
and  sea-port  town  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Cornwall. 
It  is  situated  near  the  north-east  angle  of  St.  Ives  Bay,  in 
the  Bristol  Channel ;  but  the  harbour  is  almost  choaked  up 
by  the  shoals  of  sand  driven  in  by  the  north-west  wind.  The 
town  consists  principally  of  one  long  street,  dividing  itself 
into  two  smaller  ones  at  the  south  end.  The  church,  which 
is  low,  though  spacious,  has  a  nave  and  two  ailes  ;  and  is 
often  covered  with  spray  in  high  tides  and  tempests,  from 
its  proximity  to  the  sea.  Slate  and  pilchards  are  the  prin- 
cipal articles  which  are  exported.  The  pilchards  are 
caught  in  the  bay  in  large  quantities;  and  when  they  ap- 
pear in  great  shoals,  all  the  inhabitants  lend  their  assist- 
ance, and  even  the  church  is  deserted  when  they  happen 
to  appear  on  Sunday.  The  town  is  governed  by  a  mayor, 
a  recorder,  12  capital,  and  24  inferior  burgesses.  St.  Ives 
sends  two  members  to  parliament,  and  the  number  of  voters 
is  about  180.  Whenever  any  person  dies  at  St.  Ives  worth 
ten  pounds  a  year,  ten  shillings  are  given  to  the  vicar. 
There  is  a  good  grammar-school  here,  founded  by  Charles 
I.     In  1 8 1 1 ,  the  burgh  and  parish  contained 

Inhabited  houses         .         .         .         .  712 

Families               .....  748 

Do.  employed  in  trade  and  manufactures  144 

Males 1532 

Females 1749 

Total  population         ....  3281 

See  the  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,  vol.  ii.  p.  501  ; 
and  Polywhcle's  History  of  Cornwall. 

IVES,  St.  is  a  market  town  of  England,  in  the  county  of 
Huntingdon,  and  is  said  to  derive  its  name  from  Ivc,  a 
Persian  bishop,  who  preached  here  about  the  year  600 ; 
and  to  whose  memory  the  monks  of  Ramsey  founded  at 
St.  Ives  a  Benedictine  Priory.  The  town  is  situated  on 
the  river  Ouse,  over  which  iliere  is  a  handsome  stone 
bridge,  with  four  pointed  and  two  semicircular  arches. 
There  are  three  principal  streets  irregularly  arranged ; 
and  though  the  town  is  modern,  there  are  no  buildings  de 
serving  of  notice.  The  parish  church  is  a  tolerably  neat 
structure:  it  consists  of  a  nave,  chancel,  and  ailes,  and  has 
a  handsome  tower,  with  a  spire.  The  spire  of  this  church 
has  been  twice  blown  down.  The  Baptists  have  two  places 
of  worship  here,  and  the  Presbyterians  and  Quakers  one 
each.  Several  breweries  and  malt  kilns  have  been  esU- 
blished.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  in  agricul- 
ture.    In  181 1,  the  town  and  parish  of  St.  Ives  contained 

Inhabited  houses 474 

Families 507 

Do.  employed  in  trade  and  manufactures    .  237 

Males >203 
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JUGGERNAUTH. 


Females '224 

Total  population 2426 

See  the  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,  vol.  vii.  p.  479. 

JUGGERNAUTH,  or  Jiogunsatha.  (Jagatnat/ia,  the 
Lord  of  the  Woild.)  A  celebrated  place  of  Hindoo  wor- 
ship, in  the  district  of  Cuttack,  on  the  sea-coast  of  Orissa. 
It  is  situated  in  North  Latitude  19°  49';  and  cast  Loni^i- 
tude  86°  5'  ;  and  stands  close  to  the  sea  shore,  a  few  miles 
north-east  of  the  Chilkalake,  and  immediately  adjacent  to 
the  town  of  Pursottom.  The  town  and  temple  are  encom- 
passed with  low  sand  hills;  and  the  surrounding  tountry  is 
extremely  sterile.  The  pagoda  itself  is  a  sliapcle^^s  mass, 
and  is  noway  remarkable,  except  as  an  object  of  Hindoo 
veneration.  The  idol  is  a  carved  block  of  wood,  with  a 
frightful  visage,  painted  black,  and  a  distended  mouth  of 
a  bloody  colour.  He  is  dressed  in  gorgeous  apparel  ;  and 
his  appellation  is  one  of  the  numerous  names  of  Vishnu, 
the  preserving  power  of  the  universe,  according  to  the 
theology  of  the  Brahmins.  On  festival  days,  the  throne  of 
the  idol  is  placed  upon  a  stupendous  moveable  tower,  about 
60  feet  high,  resting  on  wiicels,  which  indent  the  ground 
deeply  as  they  turn  slowly  under  the  ponderous  machine. 
He  is  accompiinied  by  two  other  idols,  his  brother  Balaram, 
and  his  sister  Sliubudra,  of  a  while  and  yellow  colour,  each 
on  a  separate  tower,  and  sitting  upon  thrones  of  nearly  an 
equal  height.  Attached  to  the  principal  tower  arc  six 
lopes,  of  the  length  and  size  of  a  ship's  cable,  by  which  the 
people  draw  it  along.  The  priests  and  attendants  are  sta- 
tioned around  the  throne  on  the  car  ;  and  occasionally  ad- 
dress the  worshippers  in  libidinous  songs  and  gestures. 
Both  the  walls  of  the  temple  and  the  sides  of  the  car  are 
covered  with  the  most  indecent  emblems,  in  large  and 
durable  sculpture.  Obscenity  and  blood  are  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  idol's  worship.  As  the  tower  moves  aloi>g, 
devotees,  throwing  themselves  under  the  wheels,  are  crush- 
ed to  death  ;  and  such  acts  are  hailed  with  the  acclama- 
tions of  the  multitude  as  the  most  acceptable  sacrifices.  A 
body  of  prostitutes  are  maijitained  in  the  temple  for  the  use 
of"  the  worshippers ;  and  various  other  systematic  inde- 
cencies, which  will  not  admit  of  description,  form  a  part 
of  the  service.  A  number  of  sacred  bulls  arc  kept  in  the 
place,  which  are  generally  fed  with  vegetables  from  the 
hands  of  the  pilgrims  ;  but,  from  the  scarcity  of  vegetation, 
are  commonly  seen  walking  about,  and  eating  the  frcsli 
ordure  of  the  worshipping  crowds.  In  the  temple,  also,  is 
preserved  a  bone  of  Krishna,  which  is  cof.sidcred  as  a  most 
venerable  and  precious  relic,  and  which  few  persons  aro 
allowed  to  see. 

This  temple  of  Juggernauth  is  esteemed  the  most  sacred 
of  all  the  religious  establishments  of  the  Hindoos;  and  the 
concourse  of  pilgrims  by  whom  it  is  annually  visited  is 
immense,  particularly  in  March,  when  the  Dole  Jattrah 
takes  place,  and  in  July,  when  the  Rutli  Jattrah  is  cele- 
brated. The  natives  themselves,  when  speaking  of  the 
numbers  present  at  these  festivals,  usually  say,  that  a  lack 
of  people  (100,000)  would  not  be  missed.  Dr.  Carey  is  of 
opinion,  that,  on  the  lowest  calculation,  1,200,000  attend 
every  year,  of  whom  an  incredible  proportion,  (son.e  sup- 
pose nine  out  of  ten,)  die  by  the  way,  from  want,  fatigue, 
or  disease.  One  fact  is  certain,  that  at  50  miles  distance, 
the  approach  to  the  spot  is  known  by  the  ([uantity  of  human 
bones  which  arc  strewed  by  the  way.  Alany  old  people 
take  the  journey  on  purpose  to  die  within  the  sacred  pre- 
cincts. The  sand  plains  around  the  town  arc  in  some 
places  whitened  with  the  bones  of  the  pilgrims  ;  and  there 
is  a  spot  at  a  little  distance,  called  by  the  Europeans  Gol- 
gotha, where  the  dead  bodies  are  usually  cast  forth,  and 
where  dogs  and  vultures  are  seen  continually  feeding  upon 


them.  Multitudes  arc  crushed  to  death  by  the  pressure 
of  the  crowd  ;  and  at  one  time,  as  mentioned  by  some  of 
the  missionaries  who  were  present,  1 50  were  killed  around 
the  temple  gate.  The  vicinity  of  the  sea,  and  the  arid 
natuie  of  the  soil,  contribute  to  prevent  the  contagion  which 
might  otherwise  be  produced  by  such  a  number  of  putrid 
carcases. 

A  considerable  revenue  arises  from  the  ta.\  paid  by  the 
))ilgrims  ;  which,  after  defraying  the  expences  of  the  tem- 
ple, goes  to  the  government.  In  1734,  the  Rajah  of  Pur- 
sottom  carried  away  the  idol  Juggernauth  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  Orissa,  and  placed  it  upon  a  mountain,  and 
thus  caused  a  loss  in  the  revenue  of  the  provinces,  of  nine 
lacks  of  rupees  per  annum.  In  1803,  when  the  province 
was  wrested  from  the  Mahrattas  by  the  British,  they  suc- 
ceeded to  all  the  rights  of  the  preceding  sovereign,  and 
consequently  to  the  revenue  derived  from  the  resort  of  pil- 
grims to  Juggernauth,  but  the  tax  was  never  levied  during 
the  administration  of  the  Marquis  of  VVcllcsIey  ;  and  it  was 
not  till  after  his  departure  from  India,  in  1806,  that  a  law 
was  made  by  the  supreme  Council  of  Bengal  for  regulating 
the  management  of  the  temple,  and  the  taxation  of  the  pil- 
grims. The  sum  realized,  during  the  first  year,  amount- 
ed to  117,490  sicca  rupees;  and  the  annual  expenditure 
for  the  support  of  the  worship,  is  computed  at  56,000,  to 
provide  for  which,  besides  established  endowments,  con- 
sisting of  lands  and  villages,  an  allowance  of  20  per  cent, 
on  the  net  receipts  from  the  tax  is  granted  by  the  British 
government.  In  1809,  the  superintendence  of  the  temple, 
and  the  controul  of  the  priests,  were  vested  in  the  Rajah 
of  Khoordah,  who  was  directed  to  follow  the  recorded  rules 
of  the  institution,  or  the  ancient  established  usage.  Various 
sects  of  devotees  and  religious  persons  are,  by  long  custom, 
exempted  from  the  payment  of  the  tax  ;  and  likewise  all 
the  inhabitants  who  have  been  born,  or  have  resided  with 
their  fainilies  for  the  space  of  ten  years  within  the  district 
of  Cuttack,  between  the  rivers  Byturnee  and  Ganjam,  which 
is  the  holy  land  of  Juggernauth.  All  pilgrims,  also,  in  a 
state  of  actual  poverty,  or  declaring  their  condition  accord- 
ing to  certain  ceremonies,  are  allowed  access  to  the  temple 
for  three  days  ;  and  all  the  individuals  who  carry  water  from 
the  Ganges  to  pour  it  over  the  idol,  or  who  have  resorted 
to  the  town  of  Juggernaulhpoor  for  purposes  of  trade, 
escape  the  tax.  Those  who  are  liable  to  the  assessment 
arc  arranged  in  four  classes  ;  and  all,  who  are  entitled  to 
visit  the  interior  of  the  temple,  are  at  liberty  to  enrol  them- 
selves in  the  class  which  they  prefer,  upon  paying  the  pre- 
scribed rate  of  tax.  The  first,  called  the  Laul  Jattries, 
upon  paying  ten  rupees  if  tliey  come  from  the  north,  and 
six  if  from  the  south,  have  free  access  to  the  temple  for 
thirty  days.  The  second,  called  the  Neem  Lauls,  upon 
paying  five  rupees  if  from  the  north,  and  three  if  from  the 
south,  have  access  for  ten  days.  The  third,  called  the 
Bhurrungs,  upon  paying  two  rupees,  whether  from  the 
north  or  south,  have  access  during  four  days.  The  fourth, 
the  Punj  Tirthecs,  comprehending  the  low  castes,  are  not 
allowed  to  enter  the  temple;  but,  upon  paying  two  rupees, 
are  permitted  to  perform  the  customary  ceremonies  on  the 
outside  for  sixteen  days.  In  order  to  prevent  persons  from 
eluding  payment  by  a  clandestine  or  forcible  entrance,  a 
strong  barrier  is  constructed  of  prickly  bamboos  ;  and  a 
guard  of  soldiers  is  placed  at  the  gates,  to  exclude  every 
passenger,  except  those  who  duly  pay  the  tax.  At  times, 
however,  when  a  large  body  happens  to  collect,  they  at- 
tempt to  force  their  way ;  and  a  crowd,  merely  of  women, 
children,  and  old  men,  trustiiig  to  the  physical  weight  of 
their  mass,  have  been  known  to  make  a  charge  on  the 
armed  guard,  who  are  seldom  willing  on  such  occasions 
to  oppose  their  bayonets.    Both  for  the  accopimodalion  of 
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these  numerous  liavellers,  and  also  in  a  iniiiiary  point  of 
\ic\v,  a  road  from  CalcuUa  in  llie  direclionof  Juggernautli 
had  long  been  an  object  highly  desirable.  In  1810,  Rajah 
Sookmoy  Roy,  an  opulent  Hindoo  inliabilant  of  Calcutta, 
offeretl  to  contribute  one  and  a  half  lack  of  rupees  (1G,000/.) 
towards  the  accomplishment  of  this  object,  on  condition 
that  the  road,  when  completed,  should  bear  his  naine  ;  and 
though  he  himself  died  soon  after  the  payment  of  the  money 
into  the  treasury,  the  undertaking  has  been  prosecuted  in 
conjunction  with  his  heirs.  Juggernauth  is  311  miles  dis- 
tant from  Calcutta,  500  from  Nagpoor,  5  12  from  Benares, 
7  19  from  Madras,  9  10  frem  Delhi,  and  1052  from  Bombay. 
See  Campbell's  Journey  aver  land  to  India  ;  Buchanan's 
Christian  Researches  ;  Rcnnel's  JMcmoirs  of  a  Ma/t  of  Hin- 
(lostan  ;  C'hristia?i  Observer,  vol.  xii. ;  Ba/itist  Missionary 
Periodical  Accounts,  No.  xxiii. ;  and  Hamilton's  East  India 
Gazetteer.   (7) 

JUGURTHA,  a  celebrated  Numidian  Prince,  was  the 
gratidson  of  Masir.iss?.,  the  faithful  African  ally  of  the 
Roman  people,  and  appears  to  have  been  born  about  152 
years  before  the  Christian  aera,  and  600  after  the  building 
of  Rome.  He  was  the  illegitimate  son  of  jNIanastabal,  the 
youngest  son  of  Masinissa ;  and,  after  his  father's  death, 
was  educated  in  the  family  of  his  uncle  Micipsa,  king  of 
Numidia.  He  was  handsome  in  his  person,  endowed  with 
great  bodily  strength,  and  superior  to  all  his  companions 
in  every  athletic  and  military  exercise.  He  was  possessed 
also  of  great  natural  talents,  and  by  his  gallant,  yet  modest, 
demeanour,  rendered  himself  greatly  beloved  in  his  younger 
years.  He  was  highly  honoured  at  first  by  his  uncle  Mi- 
cipsa,  as  promising  to  prove  an  ornament  to  his  kingdom  ; 
but  became  at  length  an  object  of  his  dislike,  as  too  dan- 
gerous a  rival  to  his  own  sons  in  the  affections  of  the  Nu- 
midian people.  In  this  apprehension,  the  king  was  desir- 
ous to  put  him  privately  to  death,  had  he  not  been  afraid 
that  such  an  act  might  excite  a  sedition  among  his  subjects  ; 
and  therefore  contented  himself  with  sending  his  nephew 
to  command  the  Numidian  auxiliaries  in  the  Roman  army, 
in  the  hope  of  his  falling  by  the  chance  of  war,  and  his  own 
adventurous  spirit.  But  this  measure,  devised  for  the  de- 
struction of  Jugiirtha,  contributed  to  advance  his  reputation 
and  influence.  By  his  ability  in  council,  his  courage  in  bat- 
tle, his  strict  obedience  to  order,  and  his  success  in  every 
enterprize,  he  acquired  the  esteem  of  the  Roman  army, 
and  returned  to  Micipsa  with  a  high  recommendation  from 
the  general  under  whom  he  had  served,  the  younger  Scipio 
Africanus.  Micipsa,  thus  finding  his  former  scheme  less 
practicable  than  before,  applied  himself  rather  to  gain  the 
affections  of  his  nephew,  and  to  secure  him  as  the  friend 
and  protector  of  his  children.  In  this  view  he  adopted  him 
into  his  family,  and  left  him,  by  his  will,  joint  heir  in  the 
kingdom  with  his  two  sons,  Ad  herbal  and  Hiempsal.  The 
latter  of  these,  soon  after  the  old  king's  death,  expressed 
so  openly  his  contempt  of  Jugurtha,  and  his  displeasure  on 
account  of  his  being  associated  in  the  kingdom,  that  the 
most  bitter  enmity  was  excited  between  them,  which  speed- 
ily led  to  the  death  of  Hiempsal,  who,  according  to  Saliust, 
was  secretly  assassinated  by  order  of  Jugurtha ;  but,  accord- 
ing to  the  epitome  of  Livy,  was  vanquished  and  stain  in 
battle.  A  civil  war  between  Jugurtha  and  Adherbal  was 
the  consequnce  of  this  event ;  but  the  latter  was  soon  oblig- 
ed to  yield  in  the  struggle,  and  fled  for  protection  and  jus- 
tice to  Rome.  Jugurtha,  well  acquainted  with  the  venal 
character  of  tbe«4toman  senators,  easily  succeeded,  by  am- 
ple presents  of  money,  in  procuring  a  division  of  Numidia 
between  himself  and  Adheibal,  and  in  securing  farther  the 
best  of  its  provinces  for  his  share.  Confident,  from  this 
success,  that  he  should  find  ways  and  means  to  avert  any 


serious  interposition  from  Rome,  he  resolved  to  render 
himself  sole  master  of  the  kingdom;  and,  having  put  him- 
sell  at  the  head  of  his  army,  compelled  Adherb^K  in  a  few 
days,  to  shut  himself  up  in  the  town  of  Ccrta.  By  his  for- 
mer arts,  he  contrived  to  prevent  any  actual  interference 
from  Rome  till  he  got  the  unfortunate  Adherbal  into  his 
hands,  whom  he  instantly  put  to  death  by  means  of  torture. 
A  Roman  army  was  forthwith  dispatched  to  Africa,  with 
orders  to  bring  the  perfidious  Numidian,  to  answer  for  his 
conduct  before  the  m.ajesty  of  the  Roman  people;  but 
Jugurtha  experienced  little  difficulty  in  rendering  both  the 
commissioners  of  the  senate,  and  the  commanders  of  the 
troops,  favourable  to  his  cause.  Repairing  afterwards  to 
Rome,  upon  the  assurance  of  safety  to  his  person,  and  in 
obedience  to  a  requisition  from  the  senate,  he  found  occa- 
sion for  all  his  intrigues  to  prevent  the  kingdom  of  Numi- 
dia from  being  transferred  to  Massiva,  another  nephew  of 
Micipsa  ;  and,  when  all  other  means  were  likely  to  fail,  he 
took  care  to  have  his  rival  removed  by  assassination.  Per- 
mitted to  leave  Italy,  in  consequence  of  the  safe  conduct 
which  had  been  piomised,  he  was  followed  into  Africa  by 
the  Consul  Albinus,  whose  brother,  Aulus,  having  been  en- 
trusted with  the  command  of  the  army,  he  artfully  circum- 
vented, in  such  a  manner  as  to  force  him  to  conclude  an 
ignominious  treaty  of  peace,  and  to  pass  his  soldiers  under 
the  yoke.  The  celebrated  Roman  commanders,  Metellus 
and  Marius,  were  successively  employed  against  him  ;  but, 
for  the  space  of  three  years,  he  baffled  all  their  exertions, 
after  reducing  their  armies  to  the  greatest  extremities,  and 
returning  more  formidable  after  every  defeat,  proving  him- 
self their  equal  in  military  valour  and  skill,  while  they  were 
not  much  his  inferiors  in  duplicity  and  barbarity.  When 
his  Numidian  adherents  had  either  perished  in  his  service, 
or  deserted  his  interests,  he  still  made  head  against  the 
Roman  legions,  by  assembling  under  his  command  the 
savage  tribes  of  Gaetulia,  with  a  few  auxiliaries  from 
Mauritania.  Even  at  the  last,  he  was  betrayed  by  his  allies, 
rather  than  conquered  by  his  enemies.  Having  been  in- 
vited by  his  father-in-iaw,  and  confederate  inarms,  Borchus 
of  Mauritania,  to  join  with  him  in  a  friendly  conference 
with  the  Roman  generals,  and  having  come  unarmed,  ac- 
cording to  agreement,  his  attendants  were  basely  massacred 
in  cold  blood,  and  he  himself  delivered  up  bound  into  the 
hands  of  his  implacable  enemies.  Being  carried  to  Rome, 
lie  and  his  two  sons  were  led  through  the  city  in  chains,  at 
the  triumph  decreed  to  Maiius  for  the  conquest  of  Numi- 
dia ;  and,  alter  the  conclusion  of  the  procession,  was  thrown 
into  a  dungeon,  where  he  was  starved  to  death.  See  Sal- 
lust's  J«^!wV/;j>2f  IVar  ;  Ejiitome  o/'Livy,  book  Ixvii. ;  Plu- 
tarch's Lives  0/  Marius  and  Sylla;  and  I'lorus'  History  of 
Rome,  book  ii.    (y) 

IVICA  is  an  island  of  the  Mediterranean,  under  the  do- 
minion of  Spain,  the  largest  of  those  denominated  the  Pity- 
use.,  a  name  of  doubtful  etymology,  derived  by  some  of  the 
ancients  from  their  abounding  in  pines,  and  by  others  from 
certain  earthen  vessels  fabricated  by  the  inhabitants.  Ivica 
lies  16  leagues  from  the  promontory  of  Denia,  the  nearest 
part  of  the  Spanish  coast,  and  is  separated  by  a  chaimcl 
above  two  miles  wide  from  tlie  island  of  Formentera.  It 
extends  seven  leagues  in  length  by  3i  in  breadth,  and  has 
two  harbours,  one  known  by  the  same  appellation  on  the 
south-east,  and  St.  Anthony  on  the  nortli-wcst.  The  cli- 
mate is  mild  and  salubrious,  the  cold  always  very  moderate 
in  winter,  while  the  summer  heat  is  tempered  by  breezes 
from  the  sea.     No  venomous  animal  is  found  in  the  island. 

Ivica  is  in  general  high  and  mountainous,  and  bordered 
almost  around  its  whole  extent  by  precipitous  rocks.     The 
coast  sinks  so  rapidly,  that,  within  a  mile  of  the  shore,  the 
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depth  or  water  is  iweiuy  or  ihirty  l.illionis.  On  the  south- 
west it  declines  nioic  gradually,  but  on  the  north  tlic  sea  is 
very  deep.  Fertile  vallics  of  ayrecaWc  appearance  are  in- 
terspersed anioni;  the  liilW,  and  the  soil  rctjuires  nothiii,^ 
but  the  industry  of  man  to  render  il  productive.  The  hand 
of  nature  does  every  thing  here.  Grain  of  difTercnt  kinds 
is  easily  obtained  :  'abundance  of  olives,  grapes,  almonds, 
and  water-melons  of  superior  quality,  grow  either  wild,  or 
almost  entirely  without  cultivation;  and  the  excellence  of 
the  figs  was  celebrated  so  long  ago  as  the  time  of  Pliny. 
But  the  richest  parts  of  the  ground  remain  unoccupied  :  no 
more  grain  is  raised  than  what  is  absolutely  requisite  for 
the  necessities  of  the  inhabitants,  who  are  swayed  to  a  sur- 
prising extent  by  prejudices.  Agriculture  is  therefore  ve- 
ry far  behind.  Oil  and  wine  are  so  negligently  made,  that 
not  above  half  the  advantage  results  th.at  should  be  derived 
from  the  fruits  employed.  The  inhabitants  have  even 
threatened  the  safety  of  persons,  more  experienced  and  li- 
beral than  themselves,  who  were  desirous  of  introducing 
improvement.  Game  is  plentiful,  and  the  ordinary  domes- 
ticated animals  are  common. 

The  inhabitants  are  for  the  most  part  of  middle  size, 
tawny  complexion,  and  endowed  with  much  personal  ac- 
tivity. They  are  of  a  mild  disposition,  though  possessing 
distinguished  courage  when  it  is  roused,  as  has  been  seen 
in  their  coiiflicts  with  the  B  irbary  corsairs.  But  they  are 
exceedingly  indolent,  and  testify  an  extraordinary  aversion 
to  labour.  One  of  the  governors  of  Ivica  endeavoured  to 
cultivate  mulberries,  and  to  introduce  the  breeding'of  the 
bilk-worm.  The  experiment  succeeded,  and  some  very 
line  and  beautiful  silk  was  obtained.  But  this  new  and 
productive  source  of  benefit  was  soon  lost  by  the  extreme 
apathy  of  the  inhabitants.  They  speak  a  jargon  of  the 
Spanish  language  with  a  guttural  accent ;  and  the  dialect 
of  the  women  is  almost  unintelligible. 

Nothing  remarkable  appears  in  the  costume  of  these 
people,  except  that  the  female  islanders  are  partial  to  yel- 
low. They  likewise  entertain  a  remarkable  predilection 
for  their  hair,  which  is  preserved  to  an  astonishing  length; 
and,  not  content  with  this  profusion,  it  is  far  from  uncom- 
mon for  women  in  the  country  to  wear  a  cow's  tail  in  addi- 
tion to  their  natural  tresses. 

Though  little  attention  be  paid  to  agriculture,  the  indus- 
try of  the  Ivicans  is  somewhat  excited  by  the  fisheries  and 
the  collection  of  salt.  They  are  very  expert  seamen,  and 
about  60  vessels  of  different  sizes  are  to  be  seen  in  the  piin- 
cipal  port.  Various  kinds  of  fisheries  are  practised,  and 
diversified  according  to  the  seasons,  and  the  presence  of 
the  particular  species  of  fish.  In  winter  there  is  both  net- 
fishing  on  the  coast,  and  the  deci;-sea  fishery  v/ith  lines. 
The  chief  capture  of  the  former  is  a  small  fish,  not  highly 
esteemed,  the  sfiarus  smarus  of  ichthyologists,  but  in  such 
quantities  as  to  employ  one-half  the  fishermen,  and  afford  a 
very  seasonable  supply  of  food.  The  deep-sea  fishery  is 
conducted  at  the  depth  of  about  ICO  fathoms,  and  obtains 
greater  variety.  In  summer,  nets  arc  stretched  to  the 
island  of  Formentera,  for  the  capture  of  one  species,  and 
in  autumn  for  that  of  another,  called  lamfiuga,  which  is  in 
vast  abundance.  Part  of  the  fish  thus  taken  is  salted,  and 
some  exported,  but  not  enough  to  balance  the  import  of 
salted  cod,  considerable  qubintiiies  of  which  arc  consumed 
in  the  island. 

Many  hundreds  of  the  islanders  are  occupied  during 
August  in  collecting  salt,  produced  by  evaporation  from 
pouds  or  marshes,  which  is  carried  in  loads  by  mules  to 
the  coast,  where  it  is  taken  in  by  foreign  vessels.  It  is  al- 
most the  sole  export,  together  with  a  little  wool ;  for  the 
exportation  of  grain,  fruit,  and  oil,  though  the  principal 
natural  produas  of  the  island,  is   injudiciously  prohibited 


by  government.  The  inhabitants,  therefore,  want  everv 
stimulus  to  exertion.  They  seek  no  more  from  agricul- 
ture, than  to  satisfy  their  exigencies  ;  anil  bad  seasons  ex- 
pose them  to  famine,  wliile  every  superabundance  of  harvest 
is  allowed  to  rot  in  the  granaries.  All  the  arts  piactised 
by  them  also  are  restricted  to  what  necessity  denumds,  and 
their  UKtin  object  is  shelter.  Their  costume  is  rude,  and 
their  dwellings  void  ef  ornament.  In  traversing  the  island, 
a  stranger  would  believe  himself  transported  to  a  countiy 
where  civilization  is  in  an  early  stage.  Except  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  the  villages,  or  leading  to  differ- 
ent ports  where  the  salt  is  embarked,  the  roads  are  scarce- 
ly passable. 

The  island  is  partitioned  into  five  districts:  !.  The 
Plain  of  the  City;  2.  St.  Eulalia  ;  3.  Balanzat;  4.  Porma- 
ny  ;  and,  5.  The  Salines.  The  first  is  the  most  important, 
and  contains  the  town  of  Ivica,  which  consists  of  about  200 
houses,  toi^ether  with  a  cathedral,  six  churches,  a  convent, 
and  barracks  for  troops.  It  is  commanded  by  a  small  for- 
tress, occupying  an  eminence  on  the  coast,  to  the  east  of 
which  are  the  suburbs,  consisting  of  420  houses.  The  total 
population  of  the  place  amounts  to  about  2600  or  2700  per- 
sons. This  town  is  the  seat  of  a  governor,  and  was  for- 
merly a  bishop's  see.  Its  port  is  spacious  and  convenient, 
and  sheltered  from  all  sides  :  but  although  presenting  good 
anchorage  at  present,  it  is  gradually  choking  up  with  the 
ballast  discharged  by  the  vessels  conung  hither  to  load  with 
salt.  Historians  ascribe  the  foundation  of  the  town  to  the 
Phoenicians,  between  six  and  seven  centuries  before  Christ, 
and  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  formerly  more  extensive. 
The  fortress  was  erected  by  Charles  V.  of  Spain,  and  re- 
paired by  Ferdinand  VI.  Nothing  of  particular  consequence 
is  exhibited  by  the  rest  of  the  districts:  that  of  Salines  de- 
rives its  name  from  the  salt  which  is  collected  from  it. 
There  is  a  regular  body  of  militia  here,  each  distiict  af- 
fording a  quota,  which  altogether  amounts  to  1650  men. 
The  island  contains  2570  houses,  and  its  total  population  is 
about  10,850  souls. 

The  history  of  Ivica  does  not  afford  matter  of  peculiar 
interest.  It  was  anciently  called  Ebusce,  and  from  hence 
the  Carthaginians,  long  before  the  Christian  sera,  attempted 
the  conquest  of  other  islands  in  the  Mediterranean.  It  was 
reduced  by  the  Spaniards  in  1234;  and  at  a  much  later 
period,  namely  1706,  it  surrendered  to  the  British  lleet, 
commanded  by  Sir  John  Leake.  Ivica  has  generally  fol- 
lowed the  fortunes  of  Majorca  and  Minorca,  which  have 
sometimes  been  captured  by  the  naval  force  predominant  in 
the  ^lediterranean.  The  position  of  the  castle  is  in  East 
Long.  1"  29'  12".     North  Lat.  38°  53'  16".     (c) 

JULIAN,  the  Roman  Emperor,  usually  called  the  Apos- 
tate, was  the  younger  son  of  Constantius,  the  brother  of 
Constantine  the  Great,  and  was  born  at  Constantinople  on 
the  6th  of  November,  a.  d.  33  1.  After  the  death  of  Con- 
stantine, in  337,  Julian  and  his  brother  Gallus  were  with 
difficulty  saved  (by  the  core  of  Mark,  bishop  of  Arethusa,) 
from  the  massacre  of  their  family  ;  and  were  afterwards 
spared  through  the  policy  or  pity  of  their  uncle  Constan- 
tius, who  had  succeeded  to  the  empire.  As  soon  as  tlie 
growing  years  of  these  unhappy  youths  excited  the  jealousy 
of  the  emperor,  they  were  secured  in  the  strong  castle  of 
Macellum,  near  Cxsarea,  where  they  were  carefully  edu- 
cated under  the  best  masters,  and  attended  with  all  the 
honours  of  young  princes.  Their  religious  education  was 
directed  by  Eusebius,  bishop  of  Nicomedia,  who  was  rela- 
ted to  his  pupils  on  the  side  of  their  mother:  and,  till  Ju- 
lian reached  the  twentieth  vear  of  his  age,  he  prosecuted 
the  studies  rather  of  an  ecclesiastic  than  of  an  empeior. 
He  was  actually  admitted  to  the  inferior  offices  of  the  priest- 
howl,  and  publicly  read  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  the  church 
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ai  Niccmedia.  But  he  seems  to  have  early  associated  in 
his  mind  the  Christian  principles  in  wliich  he  was  instruct- 
ed wilh  tlie  state  of  subjection  in  which  lie  was  held  ;  and 
manifci'.ed,  on  various  occasions,  a  stron;^  predilection  for 
the  relii^ion,  as  well  as  the  literature,  of  tlic  Greeks.  After 
the  exaltation  of  his  brother,  Gailus,  to  the  dignity  of  Csc- 
sar,  'nn  was  left  more  at  liberty  to  stratify  his  own  inclina- 
tions ;  and  the  crowd  of  sophists,  who  were  attracted  by  his 
taste  and  liberality,  soon  succeeded  in  complelirig  his  con- 
version to  the  tenets  of  polytheism.  In  the  twentieth  year 
of  his  age,  he  was  secretly  initiated  in  all  the  mysteries  of 
paganism  ;  and,  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  a  new  proselyte, 
already  anticipated  the  revival  of  the  ancient  religion  of  the 
empire.  Suspected  by  the  emperor  of  having  participated 
in  the  disaffection  of  his  brother  Gallus,  he  was  in  great 
danger  of  sharing  the  same  fate  ;  and  having  been  conveyed 
as  a  prisoner  to  Milan,  he  was  kept  for  the  space  of  seven 
months  in  daily  apprehension  of  an  ignominious  death  ;  but, 
by  the  earnest  intercession  of  the  Empress  Eusebia,  he  was 
restored  to  liberty,  and  permitted  to  pursue  his  studies  at 
Athens.  Soon  afterwards,  by  the  same  friendly  ii.fluence, 
he  was  invested  with  the  title  of  Caesar,  espoused  to  Hele- 
na, the  sister  of  Constantius,  and  appointed  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  countries  beyond  the  Alps,  in  the  25ih  year  of 
his  age.  In  this  cominand,  though  hitherto  a  stranger  to 
arms,  ho  displayed  all  the  qualities  of  an  experienced  sol- 
dier ;  and,  by  a  succession  of  signal  tictories,  completely 
checked  the  inroads  of  the  barbarians  in  the  west.  Con- 
stantius, jealolis  of  the  reputation,  and  desirous  to  reduce 
the  strength  of  so  formidable  a  rival,  required  the  legions 
of  Gaul  to  join  the  expedition,  which  he  was  himself  en- 
gaged in  conducting  against  the  Persians.  These  troops, 
_  reluctant  to  leave  their  own  country  in  a  defenceless  state, 
or  perhaps  stimulated  by  the  adherents  of  their  leader, 
broke  out  into  open  mutiny,  refused  to  march,  and  pro- 
claimed Julian  their  emperor,  in  the  29th  year  of  his  age. 
The  philosophical  general  long  professed  the  most  deter- 
mined opposition  to  the  offered  sovereignly  ;  but  his  pre- 
tending to  yield  at  last,  in  consequence  of  having  been 
solicited  by  the  genius  of  the  empire,  and  encouraged  by  a 
sign  from  Jupiter,  sufficiently  proves  the  fraud  or  the  fa- 
naticism of  his  conduct.  Constantius,  having  indignantly 
rejected  all  the  explanations  and  proposals  of  Julian  as  his 
colleague  in  the  empire,  the  latter  made  a  resolute  and 
rapid  march  into  Illyricuin,  where,  by  the  sudden  death  of 
his  rival,  he  was  left  sole  emperor  of  the  Roman  world 
about  the  end  of  the  year  361.  As  soon  as  he  saw  himself 
in  full  possession  of  the  sovereignty,  he  threw  off  all  his 
former  disguises,  and  openly  professed  himself  the  votary 
and  high  pontiff  of  the  Pagan  divinities.  But,  while  he 
established  the  ancient  worship  as  the  religion  of  the  state, 
he  proclaimed  a  free  toleration  to  the  Christians,  and  re- 
called those  who  had  been  banished  by  the  Arian  counsels 
of  his  predecessor.  Wilh  all  this  show  of  philosophical 
inoder:jtion,  he  soon  evinced  his  ardent  aim  to  accomplish 
the  entire  subversion  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  the  com- 
plete restoration  of  the  rites  of  polytheism.  He  applied 
himself,  amidst  all  the  hurry  of  his  preparations  for  the 
Persian  war,  to  vindicate  his  preference  of  paganism  by 
writing  a  refutation  of  Christianity  ;  commanded  many  of 
the  treatises  in  defence  of  the  Gospel  to  be  destroyed  ;  ex- 
cluded its  adherents  from  all  offices  in  the  service  of  the 
state  ;  prohibited  them  from  teaching  in  the  public  schools  ; 
required,  by  a  public  edict,  that  they  should  no  longer  be 
called  Christians,  but  Galileans;  connived  at  the  fury  of 
the  populace,  and  the  brutality  of  his  governors,  who 
kindled  in  many  provinces  the  flames  of  persecution  ;  and 
dismissed  the  complaints  of  the  oppressed  accusants  with 
the  scoffing  remark,  that  their  religion  required  them  to 


suSer  without  retaliation  or  repining.  With  a  view  to 
shake  the  fundamental  evidences  of  the  Christian  revela- 
tion, by  convicting  its  prophecies  of  error,  he  attempted  to 

re-assemble    the    Jews,    and    to   rebuild    their   temple a 

sciiemc  which  (according  to  the  testimony  of  many  con- 
temporary writers,  and  even  of  the  heathen  historian  and 
friend  of  Julian,  Ammi^us  Marcellinus,)  was  miraculously 
defeated  by  eruptions  of  fire-balls  from  the  foundation. 
O.her  Cliristian  writers,  however,  of  that  age,  and  particu- 
larly Jerome,  who  lived  in  the  vicinity  of  Jerusalem,  are 
entirely  silent  on  the  subject;  and  it  must  still  be  regarded 
as  a  doubtful  point,  whether  any  such  supernatural  event 
took  place.  Nor  is  there  any  necessity,  on  the  part  of  the 
Cliristian,  to  establish  a  specific  miracle  in  the  case.  Ju- 
lian's avowed  designs  in  favour  of  the  Jewish  people  were 
rendered  abortive;  and  wlietlier  by  a  miraculous  interposi- 
tion defeating  the  execution  of  them,  or  by  other  events 
preventing  tkem  from  ever  being  attempted,  is  of  little  con- 
sequence in  the  argument.  By  whatever  causes,  natural 
or  supernatural,  the  predicted  desolation  of  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple and  temple  has,  in  the  course  of  providence,  been  per- 
fectly fulfilled,  and  stands  to  this  day  a  plain  and  incontro- 
veitible  point  of  fact.  But  the  schemes  of  the  emperor  for 
the  revival  of  paganism  proving  less  efficacious  than  his 
expectations  and  his  flatterers  had  promised,  he  threatened 
to  adopt  more  decisive  measures,  after  he  should  return 
from  the  Persian  expedition,  which  he  had  resolved  to  con- 
duct in  person.  After  residing  eight  months  at  Constanti- 
nople, and  about  the  same  space  of  time  at  Antioch  in  Syria, 
where  he  completed  his  military  preparations,  he  proceed- 
ed with  the  greatest  ardour  against  the  Persians ;  but, 
pushing  his  advances  into  the  hostile  country  with  greater 
courage  than  caution,  he  was  at  length  compelled  to  retreat 
upon  his  reinforcements.  Harassed  on  all  sides  by  the  pur- 
suing army,  he  was  often  called  upon  to  animate  his  fainting 
troops  by  his  personal  exertions.  Having,  in  one  of  these 
hasty  skirmishes,  entered  the  field  without  his  cuirass,  he 
was  pierced  by  a  dart ;  and,  being  carried  to  his  lent,  very 
calmly  breathed  his  last  in  the  midst  of  philosophical  dis- 
cussions with  his  fiiends,  and  ostentatious  assertions  of  his 
own  virtues.  He  died  on  the  26th  of  June,  383,  in  the  32d 
year  of  his  age,  after  reigning  as  sole  emperor  about  30 
months. 

The  character  of  Julian  has  been  very  variously  repre- 
sented, but  certainly  possesses  none  of  that  extraordinary 
merit  with  which  some  writers  have  invested  it.  He  was 
remarkable  for  the  most  rigid  temperance,  and  exemplary 
chastity  ;  for  the  mildness  and  clemency  of  his  general  con- 
duct, and,  at  the  same  time,  for  his  undaunted  military 
courage  ;  for  his  love  of  learning  and  application  to  study, 
amidst  the  utmost  attention  to  public  affairs  ;  for  his  taste 
and  facility  in  literary  composition,  and  his  intimate  ac- 
quaintance wilh  the  enthusiastic  tenets  of  the  modern  Pla- 
tonic philosophy.  But  numerous  facts  in  his  private  his- 
tory, resting  on  the  testimony  of  his  warmest  admirers,  and 
even  of  his  own  writings,  prove  him  to  have  been  a  stran- 
ger to  true  philosophy,  and  even  to  have  been  a  slave  to 
the  rankest  fanaticism.  He  boasts,  wilh  all  the  affectation 
of  Diogenes,  of  his  contempt  for  personal  cleanliness,  the 
length  of  his  nails,  the  inky  blackness  of  his  hands,  and  the 
vermin  of  his  shaggy  beard.  He  was  a  vain  and  incessant 
talker,  and  fond,  even  to  puerility,  of  popuUr  applause. 
He  was  an  ardent  votary  of  the  art  of  magic,  and  chose 
even  his  ministers  of  stale  by  divination.  He  was  addicted 
to  the  most  abject  practices  of  the  grossest  superstition,  not 
only  multiplying  sacrifices  to  a  degree  which  burdened  the 
revenues  of  the  empire,  but  mingling  publicly  in  the  tem- 
ples with  the  licentious  crowd  of  priests  and  female  dan- 
cers, bringing  the  wood,  blowing  the   fire,  handling  the 
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knife,  slaiiijlilc-hng  Hic  victim,  thrusling  liis  bloody  hanils 
into  the  bowels  of  tlic  expiring  animal,  drawing  loilli  ilic 
heart  or  liver,  and  earnestly  reading  the  imaginary  signs  of 
lulurc  events.  Nor  was  all  this  tlic  mere  effect  ot  policy 
to  recommend  ancient  rites,  but  actual  belief  and  delight 
in  the  senseless  ceremonials;  for  he  observed,  in  private, 
numerous  fastrs  and  lites  in  honour  of  the  gods  and  god- 
desses, with  whom  he  maintained  a  perpetual  intercourse, 
fancying  (wc  use  the  words  of  Gibboi;)  "that  they  de- 
scended on  earth  to  enjoy  his  conversation  ;  that  they  gent- 
ly interrupted  his  slumbers,  by  touching  his  hsnd  or  hair  ; 
that  they  warned  him  of  every  impending  danger  ;  and  con- 
ducted him,  by  their  infallible  wisdom,  iu  every  action  of 
his  life;  and  that  he  had  acquired  such  an  iiuimatc  know- 
ledge of  his  heavenly  guests,  as  readily  to  distinguish  the 
voice  of  Jupilcr  from  that  of  Minerva,  and  the  form  of 
Apollo  from  the  figure  of  Hercules."  His  philosophy 
was  little  better  than  fanaticism,  and  his  genius  at  times 
bordered  on  lunacy;  but  he  was,  nevertheless,  (with  the 
exception  of  his  measures  against  the  Christians,)  a  good 
and  wise  emperor;  and  there  was,  in  his  character,  to  use 
the  words  of  Fleury,  "  such  a  mixture  of  good  and  bad 
qualities,  that  it  is  easy  to  praise  and  blame  him,  at  the 
same  time  without  deviating  from  the  truth."  His  works 
consist  chiefly  of  a  satire  against  the  city  of  Antioch,  enti- 
tled Mhofioffon,  his  treatise  against  the  Christian  Revela- 
tion, epistles,  and  several  orations  or  discourses.  An  edi- 
tion of  them  in  Greek  and  Latin  was  published  by  Span- 
heiin,  in  two  vols.  fol.  in  1696  ;  and  an  English  translation, 
%vith  copious  notes  from  different  autiiors,  in  two  vols.  8vo. 
by  the  Rev.  John  Duncombe,  in  1784.  See  Mosheim's 
Church  History,  vol.  i.  ;  Lardner's  Jewish  and  Heathen 
Testimonies  ;  Gibbon's  Roman  History,  vol.  iv.  ;  La  Vie  de 
Julien,  par  I'Abbe  Bleterie  ;  and,  The  Life  and  Character 
of  Julian,  illustrated  in  Seve7i  Dissertations, hy  DciVoeax, 
&c.    (?) 

JULIER,  is  the  name  of  a  lofty  mountain,  situated  in 
the  Grisons,  in  the  northern  chain  of  the.  Alps  of  the  En- 
gadine,  or  valley  of  the  Inn.  The  passage  over  this  moun- 
tain is  accomplished  in  three  hours  ;  and  as  there  are  nei- 
ther precipices  nor  avalanches,  it  is  extremely  safe  and 
easy.  At  the  highest  point  of  the  passage  is  an  ancient 
monument,  called  the  Julian  Columns,  which  are  columns 
four  feet  high,  and  made  of  the  rough  granite  of  which  the 
mountain  is  composed.  They  are  supposed  to  have  formed 
part  of  an  altar  on  which  the  ancient  Celtic  inhabitants  had 
been  accustomed  to  sacrifice  a  boar  to  the  sun,  whom  they 
worshipped  under  the  name  of  Thor.  On  the  Julier,  the 
granite  passes  to  true  sienite.  On  the  northern  side  of  the 
iTiountain,  there  is  a  fine  formation  of  greenish  black  sei-- 
pentine  which  shelves  along  the  top  of  tiie  ridge  to  Sep- 
limei'.  Mines  of  iron  seem  to  have  been  formerly  wrought 
in  this  mountain  by  the  Counts  Gelses  of  Altdorf. 

JUMXA.     See  India,  vol.  xii.  p.  62. 

JUNGFRAU,  or  the  Virgin,  is  a  stupendous  mountain 
of  Switzerland,  in  the  northern  chain  of  the  Alps,  which, 
by  the  trigonometrical  measurements  of  M.  Tralles,  is 
found  to  be  elevated  12,872  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
This  mountain,  however,  is  only  the  seventh  in  respect  to 
altitude  among  the  Alpine  ranges,  being  exceeded  by 
Mont  Blanc,  Mont  Roter,  Orteien,  Cervin,  Finster-Aar- 
horn,  and  the  Col  de  Laniere.  It  rises  from  the  valley  of 
Lanicrbrunnen,  which  extends  about  five  leagues  in  length, 
by  about  'loly  a  quarter  of  a  league  in  breadtli,  in  the  can- 
ton of  Berne,  and  receives  a  number  of  torrents  from  the 
surrounding  rocks,  whence  its  name  is  supposed  to  be  de- 
rived. But  this  valley  owes  its  chief  celebrity  to  the  cas- 
cade of  Staubach,  precipitated  from  heights  of  800  feet, 
opposite   to  which  is   the    Jungfrau,  rearing  its   summit 
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10,422  feet  above  the  village  of  I.aulcrbrunnncn.  hi 
only  from  certain  positions,  however,  that  the  appearance 
of  this  enormous  mass  can  be  properly  contemplated  ; 
wlien  immense  glaciers  are  seen  branching  out  into  the 
vallics  and  the  goiges  of  the  mountains,  but  principally  on 
the  side  of  the  \'alais,  where  that  of  Aictsch  descends, 
along  a  line  of  eight  or  nine  leagues,  nearly  reaching  the 
Rhone.  The  Jungfrau  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  fright- 
ful rocks  and  precipices  ;  and  its  summit,  which  is  com- 
pletely hemispherical,  is  covered  with  perpetual  snow. 
Almost  in  its  centre  terminate  the  crests  of  the  three 
mountains  of  the  Valais,  of  Laulerbrunnen,  and  Griiidcl- 
wald.  As  the  base  of  the  Jungfrau  exhibits  calcareous 
strata,  it  is  conjectured  that  they  are  continued  to  the 
summit.  The  debris  washed  down  from  the  heights  arc 
calcareous,  among  which  petrifactions  arc  sometimes  dis- 
covered. The  calcareous  formation  rests  on  the  primitive 
rock,  and  the  disposition  of  the  strata  may  be  seen  in  a 
cleft,  where,  although  the  highest  surface  of  the  primitive 
rock,  and  the  calcareous  beds  resting  upon  it,  are  inclined 
to  the  north,  the  primitive  strata  are  perfectly  vertical,  or 
slightly  inclined  to  the  south  ;  but  this  can  be  recognized 
only  in  the  most  obvious  sections.  Several  caverns  pene- 
trate the  base,  of  whicli  that  called  Korbaline  is  the  most 
remarkable.  The  view  of  the  Cime,  or  top,  of  the  Jung- 
frau is  particularly  grand,  when  the  traveller  approaches  it, 
in  ascending  the  valley  of  Laulerbrunnen.  There  is  per- 
haps no  mountain  in  the  world  that  presents  so  magnificem 
an  outline. 

Some  of  the  most  lofty  Alpine  mountains  have  been 
ascended  by  enterprising  travellers  ;  but  the  difficulties  by 
which  the  Jungfrau  was  every  where  environed,  were  long 
supposed  to  render  it  inaccessible.  Two  brothers  named 
Meyer,  however,  lately  resolved  on  the  attempt;  and  hav- 
ing made  the  necessary  preparations,  in  procuring  guides, 
attendants,  a  ladder  and  ropes,  left  Aarau  on  the  29th  of 
July,  1811,  and  passed  the  valley  of  Laetschen.  Afier  a 
long  ascent,  they  spent  the  first  night  on  the  place  where 
the  glacier  of  Laetschen  joins  that  of  Aletsch.  Here, 
amidst  the  most  barren  rocks,  some  insects  of  the  genus 
fiodura  were  seen  under  the  stones  upon  the  snow.  The 
following  day  they  made  various  Alpine  discoveries  in  the 
union  and  position  of  different  glaciers,  but  the  reflection 
of  the  snow  was  such  as  rendered  it  necessary  to  hang  a 
black  veil  before  their  eyes.  Their  attendants  becoming 
alarmed  at  the  difficulties  of  the  ascent,  they  were  dis- 
missed, and  the  adventurers  passed  a  second  night  on  the 
ice.  Next  morning  they  resumed  their  exertions,  and  af- 
ter a  painful  journey,  guided  by  the  direction  of  a  wreath 
of  snow,  they  at  length  gained  the  summit.  The  heavens 
now  appeared  of  a  deep  azure,  pure  and  cloudless  ;  and 
none  of  those  painful  sensations  described  bySaussure  and 
others,  were  felt  by  the  Messr.-!.  Meyer.  They  elevated  a 
black  flag  on  the  summit,  and  descended  the  mountain  in 
safety,     (c) 

JUNIUS,  Letters  of,  a  series  of  political  letters  which 
appeared  in  Woodfall's  Public  Advertiser,  from  the  year 
1769  to  1772.  These  Letters, — written  in  a  style  at  once 
vigorous  and  classical,  displaying  an  extensive  and  minute 
acquaintance  with  the  measures  of  government,  and  the 
character  and  conduct  of  the  politicians  of  that  day,  distin- 
guished by  force  of  argument,  eloquent  declamation,  and 
powerful  invective,  and  by  a  zealous  and  steady  assertion  of 
popular  rights — attracted  a  great  degree  of  attention  at  the 
period  of  their  appearance  ;  and,  having  been  frequently 
reprinted  in  a  collective  form,  have  been  stamped  with  a 
character  of  celebrity  which  no  similar  productions,  per- 
haps, have  ever  attained.  The  interest,  too,  which  these  po- 
pular philippics  have  excited  in  the  public  mind,  has  been 
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kept  alive,  and  greatly  strengthened,  by  the  impenetrable 
cloud  of  mystery  which  still  continues  to  envelope  their 
anonymous  author.  When  we  consider  all  the  circum- 
stances, indeed,  this  mystery  must  appear  to  be  a  very  sin- 
gular fact  in  literary  history.  The  unprecedented  bold- 
n^s  with  which  this  invisible  author  assailed  the  most  ex- 
alted characters  in  the  state  ;  the  freedom  and  the  poig- 
nancy of  his  personal  sarcasms,  together  with  the  early 
popularity  of  those  papers  which  appeared  under  his  ficti- 
tious signature,  must  necessarily  have  exposed  him  to  the 
hatred  and  resentment  of  rank  and  power  ;  and  it  is  natural 
to  suppose,  that  the  ingenuity  of  multitudes  must  have 
been  employed  to  discover  his  haunts,  and  to  drag  him  into 
light.  But  Junius  contrived  to  baffle  all  the  efforts  of  his 
conternporaries  to  penetrate  his  obscurity.  The  same 
motives  for  the  prosecution  of  tliis  inquiry  no  longer  exist; 
but  an  irresistible  curiosity  has  prompted  many  ingenious 
men  to  attempt  to  unravel  the  mystery,  hitherto,  we  think, 
■without  success.  Nearly  half  a  century  has  elapsed  since 
the  publication  of  these  celebrated  Letters  ;  every  witness 
whose  evidence  could  be  supposed  capable  of  throwing 
light  on  this  subject,  has  been  examined ;  printer's  repo- 
sitories have  been  ransacked  ;  specimens  of  hand-writing 
have  been  produced  and  compared ;  ingenuity  has  been 
exhausted  in  the  discovery  of  probabilities,  and  the  deduc- 
tion of  moral  certainties;  yet,  all  is  conjecture,  more  or  less 
plausible  ;  and  no  one  can  with  justice  boast,  that  he  has 
succeeded  in  detecting  Junius. 

These  Letters  have  been  too  long  before  the  public,  and 
their  style  and  character  are  too  well  known,  to  render  it 
necessary  for  us  to  enter  into  any  critical  disquisition  on 
their  merit.  We  shall,  therefore,  only  attempt  to  present 
our  readers  with  a  summary  account  of  the  various  hypo- 
theses which  have  been  entertained  with  regard  to  the 
probable  author  of  these  celebrated  papers  ;  not  by  any 
means  with  the  view  of  making  way  for  a  new  candidate 
of  our  own,  nor  with  the  hope  of  bruiging  tlie  controversy 
to  a  satisfactory  conclusion ;  but  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  the  validity  of  those  claims  which  have  been 
advanced  ;  of  pointing  out  the  defects  in  tke  evidence 
brought  forward  in  support  of  each  of  the  claimants  ;  and, 
lastly,  of  ascertaining  those  requisites  which  appear  to  us 
to  be  essentially  necessary  to  every  future  candidate. 

There  is  scarcely  a  contemporaneous  character  of  note, 
whose  pretensions  are  not  excluded  by  some  obvious  con- 
tradiction, to  whom  these  celebrated  Letters  have  not,  at 
one  time  or  another,  been  ascribed  ;  and  the  confidence 
with  which  some  of  th.ose  claims  have  been  maintained, 
whicii  have  since  been  disproved  and  abandoned,  must  in- 
duce us  to  subject  every  new  hypothesis  to  a  rigorous  ex- 
amination. 

To  those  who  have  attentively  perused  the  Letters  of 
Junius,  it  must,  we  think,  have  appeared,  that  Junius  was 
a  man  of  a  cultivated  mind  ;  skilful  in  the  use  of  his  native 
language,  and  well  versed  in  the  history,  laws,  and  con- 
stitution of  his  country,  although  not  a  lawyer  by  pro- 
fession. It  is  pretty  evident,  also,  both  from  his  public 
letters,  and  particularly  from  his  private  correspondence 
■with  his  printer,  that  he  was  a  man  of  easy  and  independ- 
ent, if  not  affluent  circumstances  ;  that  he  was  in  habits  of 
confidential  intercourse,  if  not  with  the  members  of  the  ca- 
binet, at  least  with  persons  who  were  intimately  familiar 
with  the  court ;  and,  consequently,  that  he  had  opportuni- 
ties of  becoming  acquainted  with  its  secret  transactions  ; 
and  that  he  had  attained  such  an  age,  as  allowed  him  to 
boast,  without  vanity,  of  an  ample  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence of  the  world.  From  the  dates  of  his  various  authen- 
ticated papers,  it  is  likewise  clear  that  he  must  have  re- 
sided almost  constantly  in  London,  or  its  viciniiy,  during 


the  years  1767,  1768,  1769,  1770,  1771,  and  part  of  1772; 
for  although  the  first  of  his  series  of  letters  under  the  sig- 
nature of  Junius  appeared  in  the  Public  Mveriiaer  on  Sa- 
turday, the  21st  of  January,  1769  ;  yet  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained, in  the  most  satisfactory  manner,  that  he  carried  on  a 
con  refpondence  in  that  paper,  under  varions  other  signa- 
tures, from  the  month  of  April,  1767.  The  last  political 
letter,  under  the  signature  of  Junius,  was  that  addressed  to 
Lord  Camden,  which  appeared  in  the  Public  Advertiser  ior 
January  2  1,  1772  ;  and  the  last  private  letter  which  he  is 
known  to  have  addressed  to  his  printer,  Mr.  Woodfall,  is 
dated  January  19,  1773. 

We  agree,  tlicn,  with  the  author  of  the  Preliminaiy  Es- 
say to  Woodf  all's  edition  of  the  Letters  (1812),  that  the 
claimant  who  cannot  produce,  at  least,  the  characteristics 
alluded  to,  is  in  vain  brought  forward  as  the  author  of  the 
Letters  of  Junius. 

The  principal  persons  to  whom  the  Letters  of  Junius 
have  been  at  difl'erent  limes  attributed,  are  the  following: 
Charles  Lloyd,  a  clerk  of  the  treasury,  and  af:erwards  a 
deputy  teller  of  the  exchequer;  John  Roberts,  also  a  clerk 
in  the  treasuiy,  and  afterwards,  successively,  private  secre- 
tary to  Mr.  Pclham,  when  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
member  of  Parliament  for  Harwich,  and  commissioner  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  ;  Samuel  Dyer ;  William  Gerrard 
Hamilton;  Dr.  Butler,  late  Bishop' of  Hereford  ;  the  Rev. 
Philip  Rosenhagen ;  Major-General  Charles  Lee;  John 
Wilkes  ;  Henry  Flood  ;  John  Dunning,  Lord  Ashburton  ; 
Lord  George  Sackville ;  Hugh  Macauley  Boyd;  Mr. 
Glover,  author  of  if  on/Was  ,•  M.  De  Lolme  ;  the  late  Duke 
of  Portland  ;  and  Sir  Philip  Francis. 

Of  the  first  nine  candidates  in  the  above  list,  we  intend 
to  say  nothing,  as  we  consider  their  pretensions  to  have 
been  already  sufficiently  disproved  ;  and  shall,  therefore, 
in  so  far  as  relates  to  them,  merely  refer  our  curious  read- 
ers to  the  works  mentioned  at  the  end  of  this  article. 

The  claims  of  Dunning,  Lord  Ashbuvton,  to  the  honours 
of  Junius,  were  formerly  considered  as  superior  to  those 
of  any  other  candidate.  He  possessed  all  the  requisite  ta- 
lents, learning,  and  wit ;  his  age,  and  rank  in  life,  his  poli- 
tical principles,  attachments,  and  antipathies,  together 
with  his  usual  residence,  during  the  period  in  question, 
are  all  in  favour  of  that  hypothesis  which  assumes  him  as 
the  autlior.  Yet  there  are  one  or  two  circumstances  in  his 
situation,  which  render  this  hypothesis  highly  improbable. 
Dunning  was  solicitor-general  at  the  time  these  letters  first 
appeared,  and  for  more  than  twelve  months  afterwards; 
and  he  cannot  therefore  be  supposed  to  have  been  the  au- 
thor of  the  famous  letter  to  the  king.  Besides,  it  is  pretty 
clear,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  both  from  his  public  let- 
ters, and  his  private  correspondence  with  Mr.  Woodfail, 
that  Junius  was  not  a  professional  lawyer. 

The  talents  of  Lord  George  Sackville  were  well  known; 
his  political  principles  made  him  incline  to  the  same  side 
of  the  question  which  Junius  espoused;  and  he  was  sus- 
pected, by  Sir  AVilliam  Draper  and  others,  at  an  early  pe- 
riod, of  being  the  real  author  of  Junius.  It  is  very  remark- 
able, too,  that  from  a  private  letter  from  Junius  to  his  piia- 
ter,  in  which  he  asserts,  that  a  person  of  the  name  of  Swin- 
ney  h.id  called  upon  Lord  Sackviilc,  and  taxed  him  with 
being  Junius  to  his  face  ;  it  appears  that  Junius  was  in  the 
knowledge  of  this  fact  a  few  hours  after  it  happened.  It 
would  seem  to  follow,  therefore,  either  that  Lord  George 
Sackville  was  Junius,  or  that  Junius,  at  least,  must  have 
been  in  habits  of  intimacy  will)  that  nobleman.  On  the 
other  hand,  his  Lordship  is  said  to  have  observed,  on  one 
occasion,  to  a  friend  of  his  :  "  1  should  be  proud  to  be  ca- 
pable of  writing  as  Junius  has  done ;  but  there  are  many 
passages  in  his  letters  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  have  writ- 
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ten."     And,  morcr.vcr,  in  one 

Lord  George  Sackvillc  is  roundly  accused  o 


of  the  IcUers  of  Junius, 
want  of  cou- 


Of  all  the  candidates  for  the  celebrity  of  Junius,  there 
is  none  whose  pretensions  have  been  so  obstreperously  ad- 
vanced as  those  of  Hugh  Mucauley  Boyd.  This  genlle- 
nian  was  born  of  a  respectable  family  in  Ireland,  educated 
at  the  CoIleRC  of  Dublin,  and  intended  for  the  prolession  ot 
the  law.  But,  at  an  cat  ly  age,  he  abandoned  his  legal  pur- 
suits ;  and  having  come  over  to  London  in  the  year  W66, 
he  addicted  himse;f  to  politics,  and  led  an  unsettled  lile, 
which  continually  involved  him  in  pecuniary  difficulties. 
He  is  known  us  the  author  of  The  Freeholder,  which  he 
wrote  at  Belf;iSl,in  the  year  1776  ;  of  The  M7;is-,  a  series  of 
papers  published  in  the  London  Courant,  between  Novem- 
ber 1779,  and  March  1780;  and  the  Jtidian  Observer,  pub- 
lished at  Madras  m  1793.  The  chief  advocates  lor  the 
claims  of  this  gentleman  are,  Mr.  Almon,  Mr.  Campbell, 
the  editor  of  iloyd's  works,  and  Mr.  George  Chalmers. 
We  shall  endeavour  to  give  a  concise  statement  ol  the  ar- 
guments used  by  the  last  mentioned  gentleman,  omitting 
only  such  circumstances  in  the  proof,  as  appear  to  us  to 
be  altogether  trivial  and  inconclusive. 

Mr.  Woods,  the  player,  who,  at  the  period  in  question, 
was  an  apprentice  with  Mr.  Woodfall,  the  printer,  on  see- 
ing the  fac-iimile  of  Boyd's  writing,  in  tlie  year  1800,  said 
he  had  no  doubt  that  the  hand-writing  was  the  same  as 
that  of  the  letters  of  Junius.  Mr.  Almon,  in  the  year  1769, 
having  seen  a  manuscript  letter  of  Junius,  which  Mr. 
Woodfall  read  at  a  meeting  of  Booksellers  and  printers, 
he  suspected  Boyd,  and  taxed  him  with  being  the  author. 
Boyd,  it  is  said,  instantly  changed  colour  ;  and,  after  a  short 
pause,  he  said,  '<  the  similitude  of  hand-writing  is  not  a 
conclusive  fact."  The  evidence  of  Mrs.  Boyd  is  brought 
forward  to  prove,  that  her  husband  commenced  his  corres- 
pondence with  the  Public  Advertiser  at  the  end  of  the  year 
1768  ;  that  he  wrote  occasionally  in  the  same  paper,  dur- 
ing the  years  1769  and  1770,  under  the  signatures  of  Lu- 
cius and  Brutus  ;  that  he  was  at  great  pains  in  accustom- 
ing himself  to  disguise  his  hand- writing;  that  he  sent  let- 
ters almost  every  week  secretly  to  the  Public  .Advertiser, 
and  sometimes  carried  packets  himself  to  some  penny-post 
office,  or  asked  her  to  carry  them  to  Woodlall's  letter-box; 
that  he  manifested  much  solicitude  to  see  the  letters  of 
Junius,  and  was  continually  talking  about  Junius;  that  she 
would  often  hint  to  him  her  suspicion  that  he  was  Junius, 
to  which  he  made  no  reply.  The  same  lady  states,  that 
Mr.  Boyil  took  a  house  at  Rustoii-Green,  near  {^larrow, 
when  Jmiius's  controversy  with  Mr.  Home  commenced  ; 
that  he  wrote  a  great  deal  while  it  lasted,  and  was  con- 
stantly talking  upon  the  subject.  She  farther  says,  that 
in  November  1771,  Bcyd  borrowed  from  a  neighbour  at 
Ruston  Green,  several  law  books  and  state  trials,  which 
he  read  with  great  attention,  for  tlie  purpose,  as  she  thinks, 
of  supporting  the  charge  of  Junius  against  Lord  Mansfield, 
which  appeared  on  the  21st  of  January,  1772;  and  that 
about  three  weeks  after  the  publication  of  that  letter,  Boyd 
went  to  Ireland.  Mrs.  Boyd  moreover  states,  that  on  the 
very  day  on  which  the  letters  of  Junius  were  republished, 
with  a  dedication,  pieface,  and  notes,  Boyd  presented  her 
with  a  copy  of  the  book  ;  and  that,  in  looking  over  the 
pages,  she  was  much  struck  at  seeing  some  anecdotes  of 
Lord  Irnham,  Miss  Davis,  and  Mr.  Nisbct,  one  of  her 
guardians,  which  she  had  communicated  to  him  in  confi- 
dence. 

A  few  years  after  Boyd  went  to  Madras  with  Lord  Ma- 
cartney, a  paragraph  appeared  in  the  General  Advertiser, 
which  plainly  alluded  to  him  as  the  author  of  Junius.  Mrs. 
Boyd  immediately  sent  a  friendly  message  to  the  printer, 


requesting  that  no  more  paragraplis  alluding  to  Mr.  Boyd 
might  appear  in  the  paper;  and,  at  the  same  time,  she 
wrote  to  Boyd,  inclosing  the  paragraph,  and  urging  him,  if 
the  imputation  was  not  true,  to  contradict  it  without  delay. 
But  to  thij  request,  although  frequently  repealed,  she  ne- 
ver obtained  a  reply.  To  these  circumstances  it  is  added, 
that  some  persons,  who  were  acquainted  with  Mr.  Boyd  ip 
India,  were  of  opinion  that  he  was  Junius;  that  Captain 
Neville,  dining  with  Boyd  at  Calcutta,  heard  him  say  some- 
thing, when  they  were  both  mellow  with  wine,  which  con- 
vinced him  that  Boyd  was  tlie  writer  of  Junius.  And  the 
proof  is  closed  by  the  evidence  of  Monsieur  Bonnecarrere, 
to  whom  Boyd  is  said  to  have  made  a  confidential  declara- 
tion, that  he  was  the  real  author  of  Junius'  Letters. 

Such  is  the  amount  of  the  evidence"  in  favour  of  Hugh 
Macauley  Boyd.  The  proofs  have  been  brought  forward 
with  great  confidence,  and  stated  with  much  ingenuity  ; 
yet  to  us  they  still  appear  inconclusive,  on  the  following 
grounds. 

The  evidence  with  regard  to  the  hand-writing  must  go 
for  nothing.  Mr.  Woods  speaks  from  his  recollection,  at 
the  distance  of  thirty  years.  Almon  formed  a  conjecture, 
from  a  casual  glance  at  a  part  of  the  manuscript  of  one 
letter  of  Junius ;  but  Mr.  Woodfall,  who  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  hand-writing  of  Boyd  as  well  as  of  Ju- 
nius, and  had  the  very  best  opportunities  of  comparing 
them,  denied  that  the  Letters  of  Junius  were  written  by 
Boyd.  Besides,  Boyd  is  said  to  have  disguised  his  hand  ; 
the  manuscript,  therefore,  which  Almon  saw,  must  have 
been  written  in  this  disguised  hand;  yet  he  is  said  to  have 
immediately  recognised  in  it  the  usual  hand-writing  of 
Boyd.  In  fact,  upon  an  inspection  of  the  fac-aimilies,  it 
clearly  appears  that  there  is  no  resemblance  at  all,  but  ra- 
ther the  reverse.  Boyd's  alleged  change  of  colour,  and 
his  reply  to  the  accusation  of  Almon,  are  little  to  the  pur- 
pose. We  shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to  show,  and  our 
readers  will  probably  have  already  perceived,  that  Boyd 
was  not  at  all  displeased  with  the  imputation. 

That  Boyd  occasionally  corresponded  with  the  Public 
yldvertiscr  is  well  known.  But  his  correspondence  com- 
menced, it  is  said,  in  the  year  1768  or  1769  ;  whereas,  the 
first  authenticated  letter  of  the  author  of  Junius,  under  a 
different  signature,  appeared  on  the  28th  of  April,  1767, 
at  a  period  when  Boyd  had  not  yet  attained  his  21st  year. 
Upon  a  strict  examination  of  dates,  also,  it  would  appear, 
that  some  of  the  letters  of  Junius  must  have  been  written 
during  Boyd's  visits  to  Ireland.  But  Junius  must  then 
have  been  resident  in  London  or  its  vicinity.  There  is 
pretty  good  evidence,  that  a  letter  on  the  state  of  parties, 
published  in  an  Irish  paper,  under  the  signature  of  Sinder- 
combe,  when  Boyd  was  in  Ireland  in  1768,  was  the  produc- 
tion of  that  gentleman.  Now,  on  the  26th  Dec.  1772, 
long  alter  Junius  had  dcclineti  to  continue  his  pa])ers,  this 
Siridercombc  addressed  a  card  to  the  Public  jldvertiser, 
calling  upon  Junius  to  renew  his  correspondence.  But 
upon  comparing  this  card  with  the  private  correspondence 
of  Junius  with  Mr.  Woodfall,  about  the  same  period,  it 
will  be  evident  that  Sindercombe  could  not  be  Junius. 
Moreover,  the  last  public  letter  of  Junius  appeared  on  the 
21st  of  January,  1772;  and  Mr.  Boyd  is  stated  to  have 
gone  to  Ireland  about  three  weeks  alter  that  period.  But 
during  this  absence  of  Mr.  Boyd,  Junius  was  engaged  in  an 
almost  daily  correspondence  with  Mr.  Woodfall,  relative  to 
the  new  edition  of  the  Letters. 

With  regard  to  Junius'  knowledge  of  the  story  of  Lord 
Irnham,  our  readers  will  have  no  difficulty  in  conceiving, 
that  Junius  might  have  easily  acquired  information  about 
this  matter,  when  they  reflect  on  the  rapidity  with  which 
hff  received  intimation  of  Swinney's  visit  to  Lord  George 
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Sackville.  There  are  many  such  instances  of  early  infor- 
mation, both  in  his  public  and  private  letters.  IJesides, 
the  story  in  question,  altliough  a  sort  ol'  family  secret,  was 
known  to  several  individuals,  and  might  easily  have  been 
divulged  and  propagated.  In  fact,  it  had  actually  been 
published  some  years  before  it  appeared  in  the  note  to  Ju- 
nius' letter. 

We  come  now  to  the  Indian  evidence.  There  is  no 
doubt,  that,  by  some  individuals,  Boyd  was  suspected  of 
being  the  author  of  .Junius.  But  mere  suspicions  and  pri- 
vate opinions  are  of  little  weight,  in  a  question  that  must 
liltimately  be  decided  by  leal  evidence.  The  information 
of  Captain  Neville  is  much  too  vague  ;  we  are  not  told  what 
lhteo)ne:/ii7iff  was  which  Boyd  said  when  mellow  with  wine, 
which  produced  the  particular  impression  on  that  gentle- 
man when  in  the  same  situation.  The  evidence  of  Mon- 
sieur Bonnccaricte,  indeed,  is  more  to  the  purpose  ;  but  we 
own  we  are  rather  suspicious  of  such  declarations  as  the 
one  alluded  to,  when  we  reticcl  upon  the  whole  conduct  of 
Boyd  in  regard  to  his  identity  with  Junius  ;  and  especially 
when  we  consider,  that  we  have  the  very  same  sort  of  evi- 
dence in  the  claim  advanced  for  General  Lee,  wiiich  has 
long  since  been  abandoned.  If  our  memory  serves  us,  a 
similar  declaration  is  also  said  to  have  been  made  by  tlie 
late  Mr.  Suett,  tiie  player,  in  favour  of  his  own  claim,  as  tiie 
author  of  Junius. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  remarks  on  the  weakness  of 
the  evidence  in  favour  of  JMr.  Boyd's  claim,  we  shall  state 
a  few  considerations,  which,  to  oui  minda,  render  it  almost 
incredible  that  Boyd  should  have  been  the  author  ot  Junius. 
At  tlie  period  when  Junius  commenced  his  correspondence 
■with  the  Public  Advertiser,  Boyd  had  not  attanied  his  21st 
year.  Now,  althougii  we  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  Boyd 
was  a  man  of  considerable  ability,  we  have  seen  no  proofs 
of  such  precocious  talents  and  intuitive  knowledge,  as  could 
have  enabled  him  at  that  age  to  contend  with  the  greatest 
wits,  and  best  informed  and  most  experienced  men  of  the 
day.  Mr,  Chalmers  is  aware  of  the  strength  of  tliis  ob- 
jection ;  but  v.e  do  not  tliink  he  has  been  successful  in  his 
attempt  to  obviate  it.  Ht  has  produced  no  previous  com- 
positions of  B  ;yd,  which  could  lead  us  to  anticipate  the  fu- 
ture Junius  ;  and  the  reference  to  Cimtterton  proves  no- 
thing. It  is  easy  for  a  youtli  of  ability  to  seize  upon  a  com- 
mon topic,  to  gather  the  floating  chit-chat  ui\\\t  rjuid-nuncs 
of  the  day,  and  to  vamp  up  a  composition,  zbouuding  in 
spirited  declamation,  and  pointed  invective.  But  Junius 
was  evidently  a  writer  of  a  different  description.  He  pos- 
sessed a  knowledge  of  the  world  derived  from  experience  ; 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  leading  characters  in  the 
state,  wnich  could  only  have  been  obtained  from  an  inter- 
course with  them;  and  he  must  have  been  in  possession  of 
some  sources  of  information,  which  were  not  accessible  to 
ordinary  scribblers. 

Mr.  Chalmers,  however,  has  attempted  to  get  rid  of  this 
objection  in  a  different  way.  Being  unable  to  carry  Boyd 
up  to  the  standaid  of  Junius,  he  has  endeavoured  to  carry 
Junius  down  to  the  level  of  Boyd.  We  have  not  room  for 
any  strictures  on  this  branch  of  his  argument.  But  the 
productions  of  both  writers  are  before  the  public,  who  are 
perfectly  well  qualified  to  decide  upon  their  respective 
merits ;  and  we  shall  have  occasion  to  say  a  tew  words 
upon  this  subject  in  the  sequel. 

There  is  one  very  obvious  consideration  resulting  from 
the  situation  of  Boyd,  which  gpjjears  to  us  to  possess  great 
weight  in  this  question.  It  is  quite  evident,  as  we  have 
already  observed,  that  Junius  must  have  been  in  easy,  if 
,  not  in  affluent  circumstances.  In  one  place,  he  expressly 
affirms,  that  his  "  rank  and  fcune  piace  him  above  a 
common  bribe."     When  Woodfall  was  involved  in  a  pro- 
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secution  at  the  instance  of  the  crown,  Junius  generously 
came  lorward  with  an  offer  to  indemnify  him  for  any  pecunia- 
ry loss  he  might  sustain  on  that  account.  And  with  the 
same  spirit,  when  an  edition  of  the  Letters  was  published 
under  his  own  correction,  he  positively  declined  Woodfall's 
offer  of  half  the  profits,  accompanying  his  refusal  with  the 
following  remarkable  declaration  :  "  As  for  myself,  be  as- 
sured that  I  ^m  far  above  all  pecuniary  views,  and  no  other 
person,  I  think,  has  any  claim  to  share  with  you.  Make 
the  most  of  it,  therefore,  and  let  your  views  in  life  be 
directed  to  a  solid,  however  moderate  independence;  with- 
out it,  no  man  can  be  happy,  nor  even  honest."  Now,  it 
is  notorious,  that  Boyd  was  a  needy  adventurer,  constantly 
involved  in  pecuniary  distress,  inconsequence  of  his  dissi- 
pated habits  ;  and  therefore  not  very  likely  to  refuse  the 
half  of  the  profits  resulting  from  the  sale  of  his  own  edi- 
tion of  his  Letters,  repeatedly  pressed  upon  him,  and  to 
which  he  was  fairly  entitled  ;  much  less  was  he  in  a  situa- 
tion to  offer  pecuniary  assistance  to  his  bookseller,  having 
been  actually  compelled,  at  that  very  time,  to  fly  to  Ireland, 
through  a  fear  of  being  arrested  for  debt,  by  which  he  had 
been  long  oppressed.  It  would  require  very  strong  evi- 
dence to  convince  us,  that  any  man,  in  his  sound  senses, 
would,  in  Boyd's  situaiion,  have  refused  a  sum  of  money, 
the  fruit  of  liis  own  talents  and  industry,  to  which  he  was 
fairly  entitled,  and  which  he  might  have  accepted  with 
honour. 

The  facts  with  regard  to  Boyd,  seem  to  be  these.  He 
was  from  the  first  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  style  and 
principles  of  Junius;  a  circumstance  natural  enough,  con- 
sidering his  youth.  We  see,  from  the  evidence  of  Mrs. 
Boyd,  already  referred  to,  that  he  was  constantly  talking 
about  Junius  in  private  ;  and  his  public  conversation  was 
continually  directed  to  the  same  topic.  In  his  own  political 
papers,  he  is  perpetually  sounding  the  praises  of  Juniu;, 
and  always  striving  to  imitate  his  manner.  Lord  Macart- 
ney, who  was  in  company  with  Boyd  during  a  four  months 
passage  to  India,  informs  us,  that  "  Mr.  Boyd  had  many 
splendid  passages  of  Junius  by  heart,  as  also  of  Mr.  Burke's 
parliamentary  s|)ccchcs;  and  was  also  a  great  admirer  of 
Sterne,"  &c.  In  short,  Junius  was  Boyd's  great  standard 
of  political  principle,  and  his  model  of  compobi'ion.  In 
his  own  political  lucubrations,  there  is,  as  wc  have  already 
mentioned,  a  constant  and  affected,  though  not  always  very 
happy  imitation  of  the  sl)le  and  manner  of  Junius.  Irj 
many  instances,  he  copies  his  sentences  verbatim,  and  some- 
times blunders  sadly  througli  his  metaphors.  But  it  is  im- 
possible, we  think,  for  a  reader  of  any  discrimination,  to 
peruse  the  papers  of  both  authors,  without  perceiving  the 
manifest  inferiority  of  Boyd.  We  do  not  mean  to  disparage 
the  talents  of  this  gentleman,  or  to  assert  that  he  could  not 
write  well;  but  we  are  satisfied,  that  he  never  attained  tfic 
peculiar  excellencies  of  Junius. 

Boyd,  moreover,  seems  rather  to  have  courted,  than  to 
have  been  anxious  to  disclaim  the  imputation  'of  being  the 
author  of  Junius  ;  as  we  may  perceive  from  his  ambiguous 
reply  to  Aluion  ;  and  from  his  silence  to  his  wife,  when  she 
mentioned  to  him  her  suspicions  ;  although,  at  the  same 
time,  he  seems  to  have  used  all  the  means  in  his  power  to 
impress  such  suspicions  upon  her  mind.  And  how  unlike 
to  this  conduct  were  the  apprehensions  which  the  real 
Junius  betrayed  in  his  private  letters  to  Mr.  Woodfall .' 

We  shall  only  further  observe,  with  regard  to  Mr.  Boyd's 
claim,  that  it  was  at  once  rejected  by  all  those  who  had 
the  best  opportunities  of  being  acquainted  with  Boyd,  and 
the  best  means  of  forming  a  correct  opinion  upon  the  sub- 
ject. Mr.  Woodfall  consLuuly  declared  his  belief,  that 
Boyd  was  not  Junius  ;  and  Lord  Macartney,  who  "  had 
frequent  o^jportunities  of  sounding  his  depth,  and  of  study- 
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ine  and  knowing  him  well,"  expresses  Ins  opinion  in  the 
foUowinsr  words:  "  I  do  not  say  thai  he  was  incapable  ot 
wriline  to  ihe  lull  as  well  as  Junius  ;  bui,  1  say,  I  do  not 
by  any  means  believe,  that  he  w..s  the  author  ol  Junius. 
And  this  was  his  lordship's  deliberate  opiruon,  alter  liaving 
perused    Mr.  Chalmers'    Alilicndix    to    the    Su/i/ilcmental 

"^^hSi'k  thus  discussed  the  claim  of  Mr.  Macauley  Boyd, 
we  shall  not  detain  our  readers  long  with  the-  pretensions 
of  the  rcniainioK  candidates.  „  ,  ,      r 

The  claim  of  Lconidas  Glover  was  first  advanced  a  tew 
years  ago,  and  is  founded  chiefly  upon  a  memoir  ol  that 
author's  writing,  containing  a  sort  of  journal  ot  pohlica 
transactions,  from  the  year  1742  to  1757.  Ihe  political 
principles  of  Glover  are  fovind  to  coincide  pretty  nearly  with 
those  of  Junius  ;  his  talents  and  acquirements  were  un- 
doubted :  he  was  a  mau  of  ample  fortune,  a  member  ot 
parliament,  a  popular  man  in  the  city,  well  acquainted  witli 
public  characters,  public  measures,  and  ministerial  intrigue. 
It  is  remarkable,  too,  that  he  declined  taking  an  ostensible 
part  in  pohtics,  just  about  the  time  when  Junius  first  at- 
tracted public  notice.  He  was  well  known,  and  much  re- 
spected by  Mr.  VVoodfall,  the  printer;  who,  in  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  Junius,  says,  after  requesting  instructions  how 
to  vote  at  the  next  general  election,  "  I  have  no  connec- 
tions to  warp  me,  nor  am  I  acquainted  but  with  one  person 
■who  would  speak  to  me  on  the  subject,  and  that  gentleman 
is,  I  believe,  a  true  friend  to  the  real  i;ood  of  his  country  ; 
I  mean  Mr.  Glover,  the  author  of  Leonidas."  To  tliis  let- 
ter Junius  returned  no  answer.  Many  other  presumptive 
circumstances  might  l)e  brought  forward  in  support  ol  this 
gentleman's  claim  ;  but  as  there  is  nothing  at  all,  in  his  case, 
that  approaches  to  direct  evidence,  we  deem  it  unnecessary 
to  prosecute  the  inquiry. 

The  claim  of  De  Lolmc,  we  believe, is  not  entirely  new; 
but  it  has  been  recently  revived,  with  "  evidences  multifa- 
rious, analogical,  phraseological,  autographical,  argumen- 
tative, and  circumstantial,"  bv  Dr.  Busby,  author  of  A 
Translation  of  Lucretius.  For  Dr.  Busby's  proofs,  we  must 
refer  our  readers  to  the  work  itself,  of  which  the  title  is 
quoted  at  the  end  of  this  article. 

An  ingenious  publication  has  lately  appeared,  in  a  series 
of  letters,  tending  to  prove   that  the  late  Duke  of  Portland 
■was  the  author  of  the  Letters  of  Junius.     The   hypothesis 
is  founded  chiefly  on  the  injuries  received  by  the  duke  from 
the  ministry  of  that  day,  and   the   frequent  allusions  in  the 
letters  of  Junius  to  the  Xullum  Tem/ius  bill,  and  other  sub- 
jects, in  which  the  duke's  interest  was  involved.     The  sub- 
ject is  treated  with   consideiable   ingenuity;  but  the  evi- 
dence is  altogether  of  a  presumptive  nature,  and  we  must 
therefore  refer  our  readers   to  the  work  itself,  for  a  view 
of  the  arguments  by  which  tlu;  hypothesis  is  strengthened. 
The  latest  hypothesis  which  has  been  advanced  upon  this 
subject  is  that   which  ascribes  the  letters  of  Jui.ins  to  Sir 
Philip  Francis;  and  it  will  be  found,  we  think,  that  the  re- 
quisites we   have  demanded,  at  the  commencement  of  this 
article,  unite  in  him  in  a  much  stronger  degree,  than  in  any 
othei  candidate  who  has  yet  been  started.     Sir  Philip   was 
a  clerk  in  the  war  office,  from  1763  to  1772,  in  which  last 
year  he  was  dismissed.     The  last   letter   received  by  Mr. 
Woodfall   from   Junius,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  is 
dated  January  19,  1773;  and  the  appointment  of  Sir  Philip, 
as  one  of  the  new  council  at  Fort  William,  took   place   in 
the  month  of  June  of  that  year.     The  claim  advanced  for 
him  is  chiefly  founded    upon   the  coincidence  of  these  and 
othei  corresponding  dates;  on  Sir  Philip's  acknowledged 
talents  ;  Ins  opportunities  of  information  on  the  subjects  dis- 
cussed in  the  Letters  ;  the  similarity  of  his  style  to  that  of 
Junius ;  and  likewise  the  similarity  of  his  hand-writing  to 
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that  oi  the fac  similes.  These,  and  many  other  minute  cir- 
cumstar,ces,  have  been  brought  forward  in  evidence  of  this 
claim,  which  the  reader  will  hiid  stated  at  large  in  the 
works  referred  to  ;  and,  upon  tlie  whole,  it  appears  to  us 
to  be  by  fir  the  most  probable  which  has  hitherto  been  ad- 
vanced. We  must  not  conceal,  however,  that  Sir  Philip, 
in  his  answer  to  an  inquiry  respecting  the  truth  of  this  con- 
jecture, by  the  editor  of  the  Monthly  Magazine,  speaks  of 
it  as  "  a  silly,  malignant  falsehood."  We  iiiust  leave  it  to 
our  readers  to  determine  for  themselves,  whellier  they  will 
consider  this  declaration  as  a  positive  denial  of  the  imputa- 
tion, or  as  a  mere  evasion.  In  the  hjrnur  case,  they  would 
certainly  be  inclined  to  pause,  even  in  the  face  of  the  strong- 
est evidence;  in  the  latter,  that  evidence  must  be  allowed 
its  full  weight  ;  and  we  should  then  regard  tnis  long  agi- 
tated question  as  nearly  set  at  rest. 

See  Woodfall's  edition  of  Junius.  1812  ;  Mr.  Malonc's 
Preface  to  Hamilton's  Parliamentary  Logic ;  Mr.  L  D. 
Campbell's  Zj/c  q/"  .Soyc/,  prefixed  lo  B.yl's  works  ;  Mr. 
Chalmers'  A/ifiendix  to  the  Sufifilemcntal  Ajiotogy,  and 
Tlie  Author  of  Junius  ascertained,  Loiulo.i,  18i7  ;  Memoirs 
of  Sir  .V.  IVraxall ;  Memoirs  by  a  celebrated  Literary  and 
Political  Character,  London.  1814  ;  and  An  Inc/uiry  concern- 
ing the  Author  of  Junius,  with  reference  to  the  Memoirs,  Sic.  ; 
Arguments  and  Pacts ■  demonstrating  that  the  Letters  of 
Junius  were  written  by  John  Lewis  De  Lolme,  Sec.  by 
Thomas  Busby,  Mus.  Doc.  1816;  mocI  I^etters  to  a  jVoble- 
man,  prox'ing  a  late  Prime  Minister  to  have  been  Junius, 
kc.  1816;  The  Identity  of  Junizis  with  a  distinguished  Liv- 
ing Character  established  London,  1815  ;  A  Suji/ilement  to 
Junius  identified,  isfc.  1817  ;  and  Edinburg  Review,  No.  Ivii. 
p.  94      {z) 

JUNK  SEILON,  or  Jan  Sylon.  See  Jan  Seilan. 
JUNO,  in  the  ancient  heathen  mythology,  was  the 
daughter  of  Saturn  and  Rhea,  or  Ops,  the  sister  and  wife 
of  Jupiter,  consequently  the  chief  of  the  female  deities, 
anil  therefore  styled  the  queen  of  heaven.  She  was  born 
in  the  island  of  Samos,  where  she  continued  to  reside  during 
the  period  of  her  virginity. 

The  character  of  Juno  is  represented  in  no  very  amiable 
light.  Her  haughty  and  rebellious  disposition  is  said  to 
have  subjected  her,  in  some  instances,  to  the  displeasure 
and  chastisement  of  her  husband.  She  was  excessively  jea- 
lous ;  but,  as  it  would  appear,  not  without  reason  ;  and  she 
punished,  with  an  unrelenting  severity,  Enropa,  Semele, 
lo,  Latona,  and  the  other  ladies  with  whom  Jupiter  indulged 
himself  in  the  pleasures  of  illicit  love. 

Juno  was  the  mother  of  Vulcan,  Mars,  and  Hebe.  She 
was  worshipped  under  the  name  ot  Lucina,  having  been 
considered  as  presiding  over  marriages  and  births.  She  is 
usually  represented  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  peacocks,  with 
a  sceptre  in  her  right  hand,  and  a  crown  on  her  head. 
Homer  describes  her  in  a  chariot  adorned  with  precious 
stones,  the  wheels  of  which  were  of  ebony,  and  which  was 
drawn  by  horses  with  reins  of  gold.  In  her  temples  at 
Corinth,  she  was  represented  on  a  throne,  with  a  crown  on 
her  head,  a  pomegranate  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  a 
sceptre,  with  a  cuckoo  on  its  top. 

As  the  queen  of  heaven,  her  usual  attendants  were  Ter- 
ror and  Boldness,  Castor,  Pollux,  and  fourteen  nymphs; 
but  her  principal  attendant,  arid  peculiar  messenger,  was 
Iris,  or  the  Rainbow,  the  daughter  of  Thaumas  and 
Electra. 

A  particular  festival,  called  Junonalia,  was  celebrated 
by  the  Romans,  in  honour  of  Juno,  and  is  fully  described 
by  Livy,  lib.  vii.  dec.  3.     (z) 

IVORY  is  the  bony  suhsiance  of  the  teeth  of  animalsi  M 
but  is  applied  particularly  to  the  tusks  of  the  elephant.  " 
Those  of  the  hippopotamus,  wild  boar,  several  phocae,  and 
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the  horn  or  tooth  of  the  narwhal,  pass  by  the  same  name. 
Tlie  tusk  of  the  elephant  is  of  a  circular  or  oval  shape, 
some  inches  thick  at  the  root,  and  several  feet  in  lens^th, 
if  full  grown.  It  is  hollow  for  a  considerable  Space  from 
its  insertion  into  the  jaw,  and  always  tapers  to  an  obtuse 
extremity.  Most  tusks  are  curved,  j^enerally  more  so  in 
proportion  to  their  size;  for  the  smallest  brought  to  this 
country  are  perfectly  straight.  Naturalists,  however,  con- 
ceive that  the  curvature  of  the  tusk  is  not  a  deci.-;ivc  cliarac- 
tei'ibtic  of  the  species  of  the  elephant,  but  only  constitutes 
a  variety.  Perhaps  this  is  a  point  meriting  further  investi- 
gation ;  and  it  should  be  attended  to,  that  those  called 
mammoth's  tusks,  fouod  on  the  shore  of  the  Icy  Sea,  are 
said  to  be  spiral,  forming  about  a  volute  and  a  half,  through- 
out their  length.  The  size  of  the  hollov/  is  various  in  pro- 
portion to  the  tusk.  It  is  of  a  conical  figure,  circular  or 
elliptical,  commonly  corresponding  to  the  exterior  outline 
of  the  whole  ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  all  the 
lines  and  layers,  observed  in  a  transverse  section,  have  a 
relation  to  the  external  circumference  of  the  tusk.  Thus 
it  is  probable,  that  these  peculiarities  depend  on  the  origi- 
nal conformation  of  the  pulpy  nucleus  occupying  the  cavity. 
In  small  tusks,  the  upper  part  of  the  hollow  is  totally  lost 
in  the  solid,  being  scarcely  perceptible,  or  forming  only 
a  dark  shade.  In  those  of  larger  size,  it  diminishes  to  an 
aperture  of  a  line  or  less  in  diameter  at  its  termination  on 
the  outside  at  a  short  distance  from  the  lip.  It  is  techni- 
cally called  the  nerve  on  assuming  the  latter  appearance, 
and  sometimes  is  encircled  by  so  dark  a  shade  as  greatly 
to  injure  the  ivory.  Tusks  are  most  esteemed  which  have 
least  hollow. 

Nothing  can  be  more  diversified  than  the  dimensions  of 
the  tusks  of  the  elephant,  and  hence  the  dealers  in  ivory 
distinguish  them  by  names  according  to  their  size.  If 
weighing  under  14  or  20  pounds,  they  are  called  crevelles, 
or,  as  the  workmen  say,  scrivelis,  many  not  exceeding  a 
foot  in  length.  None  brought  from  the  south-west  coast  of 
India  exceed  four  feet,  it  is  said  ;  but  some  of  an  extraor- 
dinary bulk  are  obtained  in  other  countries.  In  Roman 
history,  we  read  of  tusks  ten  feet  long;  and  Mr.  Pennant 
speaks  of  others  equally  large,  brought  from  the  coast  of 
Mozambique,  in  modern  times.  Tusks  of  eight  or  nine 
feet  long  are  repeatedly  mentioned  ;  and  Hartenfels,  in  his 
work  on  elephants,  instances  one,  of  the  wonderful  length 
of  14  feet,  in  the  possession  of  a  merchant  in  Venice. 
Very  large  tusks  are  six,  seven,  or  even  nine  inches  thick, 
according  to  Camper,  who  observes,  that  one  about  seven 
feet  nine  inches  long,  nine  inches  thick,  and  weighing  208 
pounds,  belonged  to  a  merchant  of  Amsterdam.  No  gene- 
ral conclusions  regarding  the  weight  are  deducible  from 
the  size.  Tusks  have  been  known  to  weigh  325  or  350 
pounds.  Some  fossil  tusks  are  also  very  ponderous.  One 
is  described  by  Bryene,  in  the  Philoso/i/iicat  Transactions, 
136  inches  5  lines  long  on  the  exterior  of  the  curve,  whose 
circumference  was  18  inches  5  lines  at  the  root  on  clearing 
the  socket,  and  which  weighed  137  pounds.  The  largest, 
found  on  the  shores  of  the  Frozi-n  Ocean  during  the  Rus- 
sian voyage  of  discovery  in  1787,  were  eight  feet  seven 
inches  long  following  the  volute,  but  only  four  feet  and  an 
inch  in  a  straight  line,  very  nearly  18  inches  in  circumfe- 
rence at  the  thickest  part  towards  the  root,  and  weighing 
115  pounds  avoiidupois.  Cuvier  supposes,  that  tusks  grow 
during  the  whole  life  of  the  elephant  ;  and  as  the  extre- 
mity is  elways  wearing  off,  the  real  length  is  uncertain. 
But  that  learned  author,  on  inspecting  their  sections,  would 
have  been  sensible,  that  many  want  very  little  if  any  por- 
tion of  the  extremity,  althoufih  others  be  greatly  blunted, 
or  even  broken  over  by  some  uncommon  degree  of  vio- 
lence.    The  largest  tasks  are  said  to  be  brought  from 


Africa,  and  the  straightest  from  Asia  ;  and  it  is  thought 
that  those  least  curved  afibrd  the  best  ivory.  Neverthe- 
less, we  do  not  consider  these  points  as  established;  and 
we  are  disposed  to  doubt  whether  the  quality  of  the  ivory  is 
indicated  by  any  external  appearances,  or  whether  much 
dependence  can  be  placed  on  any,  except  very  simple  rules, 
for  judging  of  it. 

Ivory  is  hard  and  elastic,  and  is  considerably  more  tran- 
sparent than  white  paper  of  equal  thickness.  The  outside 
is  covered  by  a  cortical  substance,  softer  than  the  rest ; 
brown  or  almost  black  externally,  by  which  also  the  cavity 
is  lined.  In  general,  it  is  nearly  a  line  thick,  though  some- 
times scarcely  perceptible  on  approaching  the  tip.  The 
ivory,  in  both  cases,  is  coarser  ;  that  is,  the  grain  is  larger 
and  more  ]>erccpiible  in  the  vicinity  of  the  bark,  softer,  and, 
as  we  think,  more  readily  discolours  on  exposure  to  the  air. 
It  progressively  becomes  finer  on  receding  from  the  exter- 
nal cortical  part ;  and  where  there  is  no  sensible  bark  on  the 
cavity,  it  seems  to  have  attained  the  greatest  perfection. 
Hardness  and  whiteness  are  the  only  properties  desirable. 
But  that  is  most  prized  which  exhibits  a  kind  of  diaphanous 
appearance  when  first  cut  asunder.  The  outside  is  always 
to  be  rejected,  as  also  portions  near  the  nerve. 

The  structure  of  elephants'  ivory  exhibits  no  important 
differences.  The  disk  of  a  transverse  section  always  pre- 
sents a  number  of  granulated  lines  in  a  zigzag  direction, 
which  gradually  become  more  delicate  on  approaching  the 
interior,  until  they  totally  disappear  from  the  naked  eye. 
M.  Cuvier  affirms,  that  this  character,  common  to  all  ele- 
phants' ivory,  and  dependinp  immediately  on  the  pores  of 
the  pulpy  nucleus  of  the  tusk,  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
tusks  of  any  other  animal.  We  shall  remark,  in  general, 
that  the  texture  of  the  ivory  of  different  animals  which  we 
have  examined,  is  very  different.  On  reducing  a  trans- 
verse section  of  a  portion  of  very  fine  ivory  to  the  thickness 
of  100th  part  of  an  inch,  we  found  innumerable  concentric 
circles  surrounding  the  cavity,  disjjosed,  as  it  were,  in  bands 
of  irregular  breadth.  At  this  thickness,  the  ivory  required 
a  high  polish  to  expose  them  ;  and  they  were  indistinct 
without  the  aid  of  a  magnifier.  But  on  reducing  a  piece 
greatly  thinner,  and  through  which  common  printing  would 
easily  be  read  when  laid  upon  a  page,  they  were  readily 
seen  with  the  naked  eye.  Very  minute  lozenges  were  ob- 
served to  be  formed  by  intersecting  curves,  and  many  striae 
or  radiations,  in  which  were  minute  square  masses  more 
opaque.  Instead  of  the  conical  intersection,  the  grain  near 
the  bark  exhibited  waved  white  lines  among  the  browner 
part.  A  longitudinal  section  of  ivory  presents  somewhat 
of  a  lamellated  aspect ;  of  uniform  colour  in  a  fine  tusk, 
but  sometimes  more  distinctly  marked,  and  with  yellowish 
edges  in  others.  The  texture  resembles  that  of  wood  ;  and, 
on  examining  a  thin  plate,  it  will  be  found  to  be  extremelv 
similar  to  the  general  appearance  of  ash,  consisting  of  al- 
ternate irregular  darker  and  lighter  streaks.  By  reducing 
it  to  extreme  thinness,  they  become  infinitely  less  pcrcepti 
ble,  and  the  ivory  assumes  a  bluish  transparency.  It  may 
be  thence  understood,  that  the  tusk  is  formed  of  innumera- 
ble concentric  circles,  so  intimately  united  as  to  constitute 
one  solid  and  consistent  whole.  When  in  a  state  of  decom- 
position by  lying  long  in  the  earth,  it  separates  into  thin 
concentric  conical  plates ;  and  sometimes,  though  very 
rarely,  we  have  observed  a  portion  separate  in  this  manner 
from  recent  ivory.  Mr.  Corse  Scott  is  of  opinion,  that  the 
age  of  an  elephant  might  be  deduced  from  the  number  of 
layers  ;  but  it  is  not  certain  that  they  grow  regularly  year 
by  year;  and  besides,  the^  appear  different  in  a  large  and 
thick  section  than  in  one  which  is  very  thin.  The  nature  of 
this  annular  formation  is  particularly  conspicuous  in  what 
is  called  the  tooth  of  the  whale,  which  is  probably  .^  real 
4  B  2 
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tooth.  The  cortical  pari  ib  very  thick,  and  much  whiter 
than  the  rest,  and  it  is  of  about  equal  hardness.  That  of  a 
section  of  an  inch  and  a  Iwlf  in  diameter  we  found  to  be  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  of  a  homogeneous  surface  to  the 
naked  eye,  but  seen  to  consist  of  the  thinnest  layers  on  the 
application  of  a  magnifier.  Instead  of  the  granulated  ap- 
pearance and  intersecting  curves  of  elephants'  ivory,  the 
whole  is  disposed  in  numerous  concentric  rings,  exactly 
resembling  those  which  surround  the  pith  of  a  tree,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  centre  to  the  circumference.  They  are 
of  unequal  breadth,  and  seem  arranged  in  grains,  with  an 
intermediate  transparent  ring.  Very  fine  and  delicate  ra- 
diations also  proceed  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference, 
and  a  play  of  light  is  produced,  which  gives  the  surface 
somewhat  the  appearance  of  the  cat's  eye.  Observations 
on  plates  of  ivory  are  greatly  facilitated  by  the  ap|)licalioii 
of  oil  or  water,  which  produce  such  transparency  as  to  ex- 
pose the  internal  and  also  the  superficial  structure. 

The  teeth  of  the  sea  horse,  morse,  or  trichecus  rosmarus 
of  LinnJEUs,  afford  the  hardest  and  whitest  of  all  ivory. 
Some  are  reported  to  be  two  or  three  feet  in  length,  and  to 
weigh  thirty  jjounds,  tliough  usually  they  do  not  exceed  two 
or  three.  Tliey  are  short,  and  very  much  curved.  A  large 
hoUow  occupies  the  wide  end,  as  in  the  tusk  of  t!ie  sea  cow 
and  the  elephant;  the  centre  or  nerve  is  of  a  dark  triangu- 
lar shade.  A  rough  glassy  enamel  covers  the  cortical  pari, 
of  excessive  hardness,  and  wliich  strikes  fire  with  slecl :  It 
can  scarcely  be  removed  wiih  a  file,  and  blunts  a  tool  of  the 
highest  temper.  The  texluie  of  this  ivory  nearly  resem- 
bles that  of  the  former  in  concentric  layers ;  but  they  are  as 
fine  as  human  hairs,  and,  in  a  transverse  section,  arc  hardly 
perceptible  by  the  naked  eye.  When  brought  into  view  by 
magnifiers,  and  a  favourable  light,  they  are  exceedingly 
numerous,  but  of  irregular  diameter.  Little  is  expused 
by  a  longitudinal  section,  unless  when  very  thin;  and  then 
appear  what  may  be  supposed  the  successive  layers,  pro- 
ceeding diagonally  from  the  core. 

We  shall  conclude  our  observations  on  the  nature  of 
ivory  with  an  account  of  the  lootli  or  horn  of  the  narwhal, 
one  of  the  cetaceous  tribe.  The  largest  are  ten  feet  long, 
and  some  inches  thick  at  the  lower  extremity,  forming  a 
slender  cone  of  a  spiral  figure.  This  tooth  consists  of 
ivory  of  the  finest  description,  equally  hard  as  elephants' 
ivory,  and  susceptible  of  a  higher  polish.  But  we  do  not 
know  that  all  of  it  is  of  the  same  character;  and  a  preju- 
dice against  its  ordinary  use  subsists  among  workers  in 
ivory.  Its  texture  is  siui^uiar,  differing  in  most  resjjects 
from  all  other  ivory.  On  giving  t)ie  highest  polish  to  a 
transverse  section  of  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter, 
the  cortical  part  proved  of  a  very  dull  while,  somewhat  of 
a  greenish  cast,  of  a  hard  horny  consistency,  and  about  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  broad.  Interposed  between  it  and  the 
substance  of  X\\e.  tooth  there  appeared  a  bright  white  cir- 
cumferential line,  narrower  and  much  harder  than  the 
bark.  The  surface  was  beautiful,  quite  homogeneous  to 
the  naked  eye,  with  a  few  of  the  f.iintest  concentric  circles 
more  transparent  than  the  rest.  Nothing  more  is  percepti- 
ble, without  reducingthe  thickness  of  the  ivory,  and  resort- 
ing to  the  mirrosrope.  This  being  done,  the  faint  circles 
of  a  section,  about  a  60lh  part  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  prove 
to  consist  of  three  lines,  that  in  tiie  middle  darker  than  the 
others.  Innumerable  radiations  of  a  fine  feathery  appear- 
anct  proceed  from  around  the  central  cavity,  and  terminate 
somewhat  within  the  cirrunifcrtnlial  line,  but  again  be- 
coming more  conspicuous  in  what  we  have  denominated 
the  cortical  part.  These  are  not  unlike  the  spiculs  shoot- 
ing out  during  the  crystallization  of  certain  salts.  But  all 
are  tubular,  and  the  fact  is  demonstrated,  on  subjecting  a 
very  thin  longitudinal  section  to  a  magnifier  of  considerable 


power.  We  have  not  witnessed  this  peculiar  conforma- 
tion in  any  other  ivory,  though  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
striae  or  radiations  above  alluded  to  in  tliat  of  the  elephant 
and  whale's  tooth  may  bo  analogous  to  it.  No  porosity 
was  discovered  in  a  longitudinal  portion  of  the  former,  re- 
duced so  thin  as  to  be  bent  double  with  case.  On  throwiin^ 
a  particular  light  on  the  surface  of  the  narwhal's  ivorv,  an 
irregulaiity  is  visible  from  the  tubular  formation,  consist- 
ing of  innumerable  minute  horizontal  cavities.  This  pecu- 
liar structure  merits  farther  examination,  in  which  suitable 
attention  should  be  paid  to  portions  from  various  teeth.  It 
is  obvious,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  bony  process  oi 
the  narwhal  is  more  probably  a  tooth  than  a  horn. 

Consiilerable  anomalies  are  seen  in  the  structure  of  the 
(lifl'crent  kinds  of  ivoiy,  and  every  tooth  seems  to  have  some 
thing  peculiar  to  itself,  especially  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
concentric  circles.  In  so  far  as  our  observations  go,  the 
most  transparent  is  the  hardest,  which  is  particularly  ex- 
emplified in  the  pellucid  rings  .ibove  alluded  to.  Tlius,  on 
reducing  a  plane  surface  of  ivory  by  any  ordinary  mechani- 
cal operation,  they  will  remain  prominent,  though  the  rest 
yield  under  it.  The  line  interposid  between  the  bark  and 
the  subs'ance  is  also  the  hardest  of  the  whole.  We  have 
seen  the  tusks  of  phocas  free  of  enanu!,  and  having  a  thick 
bark,  with  fine  ivory,  which  we  were  unable  to  trace  to  any 
of  the  ordinary  species.  Circumstances  may  render  it 
difficult  to  ascertain  the  fact,  especially  if  the  ivory  be  not 
recent.  On  examining  a  small  portion  of  an  elephant's 
tusk  lately  discovered  in  Ayrshire,  it  proved  somewhat 
harder  th  ni  recent  ivory.  The  exterior  consisted  of  an 
cx'remely  thin  coat  of  a  deep  brown  colour,  surrounding  a 
portion  of  a  broad  circular  rinp:,  wherein  very  numerous 
concentric  lines  were  visible.  Within  this  ajipeared  what 
seemed  common  ivory.  But  the  fragnient  was  small, 
which  rendered  its  ])eculiaiities  less  obvious;  and  these 
consisted  chiclly  in  the  concentric  lines. 

Ivory  is  found,  by  analysis,  to  consist  of  the  phosphate  of 
linae,  and  a  gelatinous  substance.  The  yellow  colour  ac- 
quired by  exposure  to  the  air,  is  supposed  to  arise  from  the 
combination  of  the  gelatinous  matter  with  the  oxygen  of 
the  atmosphere.  It  is  said  that  oxygenated  muriatic  acid 
will  restore  the  original  whiteness.  .Some  ivory  is  exceed- 
ingly white  from  the  bcgiiuiing,  and  some  lyiiitens  in  dry- 
ing. Ills  discoloured  by  being  frequently  handled,  though 
the  keys  of  an  organ  or  piano  most  commonly  used  are  said 
to  retain  their  whiteness  hjiiger  than  tiie  others.  The  co- 
lour may  be  renewed  by  rtmovint;-  the  external  surface, 
provided  the  discoloration  be  only  suptifi  ial.  Artists  dis- 
tinguish ivory  into  wliite  and  green,  tlie  foimer  beii.ii;  cha- 
racterized by  a  whitish  or  kinon- coloured  bark.  When 
cut  up,  it  is  of  a  faint  olive  or  greenish  hue,  but  soon  be- 
comes of  a  beiiutiliil  white. 

Ivory  is  applied  to  a  vast  variety  of  purposes  in  the  arts. 
Its  hardness  and  textuie  adapt  it  for  many  works  where 
wood  would  be  speedily  destroyed,  and  to  which  metal  is 
unsuitable.  The  most  elegant  sculptures  are  executed  in 
ivory,  not  only  of  images,  but  even  of  landscapes  after  na- 
ture ;  whereof  the  finest  parts  can  only  be  compared  to  lace. 
It  is  universally  employed  for  every  kind  of  turnery,  of 
which  admirable  specimens  are  brought  from  foreign  coun- 
tries; such  as  several  hollow  spheres,  included  wiiiiin  each 
other,  successively,  even  to  the  number  of  14,  15,  or  more; 
while  the  outside  is  carved  in  a  variety  of  figures  in  open 
work.  From  its  elasticity,  it  is  used  exclusively  ior  making 
the  balls  employed  in  games  of  skill;  as  billiards;  and 
also  in  those  for  demonsti ating  the  doctrines  of  collision. 
It  is  sometimes  formed  into  baskets  of  considerable  size, 
elaborately  wrought ;  and  we  have  heard  of  furniture  com- 
posed exclusively  of  ivory,  inlaid  with  gold.     The  scales 
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ofalmost  all  mathematical  instruments  are  made  of  it;  for    the  interruption  of  the  commercial  relations  of  several 
which,  if  properly  and  sufficiently  seasoned,  it  is  in  many     European  nations  with  the  Asiatic  and  African  continents 


continents, 

animals 

annual 

e  our 


in  which  seventy  teeth  may  be  cut  to  the  length  of  an  inch,  astonishment  at  the'  number  of  elephants  that  mustperish' 

all  executed  by  a  saw ;  and  the  ivory  of  the  sea  horse  has  and  the  vast  extent  of  country  tliroui,'h  which  such  herds 

superseded  every  other  kind  in  the  fabrication  of  artificial  must  range  in  seeking  subsistence.     The  largest  importa 

teeth.     Artists,  attracted  by  the  beauty  of  this  substance,  tion  into  Britain,  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  was  at  the 

have  endeavoured  to  apply  it  to  purposes  for  which  it  does  rate  of  1576  cwt.  annually,  during  the  years  from  1788  to 

-.lot  seem  adapted;  as  in  the  construction  of  wind  instru-  1799.     This  is  much  more  than  what  was  wont  to  be  car- 

mcnts.     Ivory  flutes,  for  example,  are  inferior  to  those  ried  to  France,  where,  in  1784,  there   were  imported   to 

made  of  wood  ;  but  whether  this  arises  from  the  proper  Nantz  and  Bordeaux,  1179  tusks,  besides  8164  pounds  of 

proportions  of  the  materials  not  being  yet  ascertained,  or  ivory.    Probably  the  smaller  teeth,  under  a  certain  weight 

whether  the  suitable  vibration  of  the  instrument  or  the  in-  are  not  denominated  tusks ;  whence  the  distinction  arises' 

eluded  column  of  air  be  not  produced,  is   probably  not  de-  between  tusks  and  ivory.     Supposing  that  the  ivory  con- 

tcrmincd.     The  ancients  employed  ivory  more  extensively  sisted  of  tusks,  each  weighing  40  pounds,  there  must  have 

in  some  respects   than  the  moderns.     It   was  formed  into  been  3940  tusks  imported   annually  into  Britain.     There- 

lai-ge  statues  by  them,  and  we  read  in  Scripture  of  the  ivo-  fore,  to  supply  Britain  for  a  single  year,  at  least  1970  ele- 

ry  throne  of  Solomon,  ornamented  with  gold.     Tlie  modern  phanls  must  have  been  destroyed.     But  that  must  be  infe- 


kings  of  Denniark,  indeed,  are  said  to  have  a  magnificent 
throne,  constructed  of  the  teeth  of  the  naiwahl.  Heyne 
expresses  his  surprise,  that  ivory  should  be  knowr)  so  much 
earlier  among  the  Greeks  than  the  Jews;  but  it  must  be 
admitted,  that  nations  are  familiarly  acquainted  with  num- 
berless substances  »  hich  never  become  the  subject  of  writ- 
ten descriptions.  Medicinal  virtues  are  ascribed  by  the 
Japanese,  to  the  tooth  of  the  narwaiil ;  they  believe  tliat  it 


nor  to  the  real  number;  for  it  is  not  likely  that  the  tusks 
weighed  40  pounds  each.  Labat  estimated  the  quantity 
imported  into  France,  at  50,000  pounds  yearly.  Thus,  if 
the  quantity  consumed  in  Europe  be  joined  to  that  of  the 
eastern  nations,  by  all  of  which  ivory  is  used  for  various 
purposes,  it  will  appear  quite  incredible  how  the  race  of 


elephants  is  not  extiipaied.     The  value  of  ivory  is  much 
increased  of  late  years.     At  present,  1818,  the  retail  price 

contributes  to  elevate  the  spirits;  to  strengthen  the  memo-     of  the  finer  parts  is  eight  snillings  a  pound  in  Edinburgh. 

ry  ;  nay,  that  it  will  contribute  to  the   piolongalion  of  life.  The  following  Table  shews  tlie  quantities  of  elephants' 

Hence  it  bears  a  high  price  among  them,  and  the  sale  of  a     tusks  sold  at  the  East  India  Company's  sales,  for  five  years, 

single   tooth  has  been   known  to  lealize  a  fortune  to   the     from  1804  to  1808,  inclusive  : 

owner.     No  such  properties  are  a.^cribed  to  ivory  in  Eu- 
rope ;  where,  besides  its  use  in   the  arts,  we   believe  the 

only  purpose  to  which  it  is  applied,  is  making  a  weak  glue 

from  the  shavings.    The  Dutch  were  wont  to  procure  wnole 

cargoes  of  the  teeth  of  the  narwaiil  in  Europe,  for  export  to 

Japan,  while  their  commercial  relations  subsisted  with  that 

island. 

Ivory  is  wrought  with  saws,  files,  and  various  edge  tools: 

the  former  must  be   narrow  in  the  plate,  and   frequently 

moistened  with  water,  to  make  them  operate  freely.  Some     for  twelve  years,  from  1788  to  1799,  inclusive,  was  18,914 


Years. 

Cwt. 

Value. 

Average  per  cwt 

1804 

206 

Z5..430 

Z26     7     2 

1805 

185 

4,759 

24   14     7 

18  .6 

362 

10.923 

30     3     6 

1807 

205 

4,491 

21    14     3 

1808 

169 

3,722 

22     0     6 

The  importation  of  elephants'  teeth  into  Great  Britain, 


artists  are  prejudiced  against  oil,  from  conceiving  that  it 
yellows  the  ivory  ;  but  if  it  is  immediuLely  to  be  reduced, 
oil  can  have  no  effect,  as  it  does  not  penetiate  the  sub- 
stance. It  is  affirmed,  that  the  most  delicate  sawing  should 
be  performed  under  water;  but  tliis  cannot  be  a  universal 
rule,  as  we  have  observed  that  the  simple  contact  of  tliat 
element  makes  it  warp,  if  thin.  Ivory  is  polished  with 
pumice  stone  and  tripoli.  It  takes  a  very  high  polish  with 
chalk  and  water,  or  oil,  aj)plied  with  a  piece  of  leatlier, 
and  afterwards  rubbed  hard  with  the  latter  substance  when 
dry.  The  finest  ivory  is  susceptible  of  the  highest  polish  ; 
and  the  artist  never  should  forget,  that  nothing  conduces 
so  niuch  to  the  beauty  of  his  work  as  the  polish  of  the  ma- 


cwt.  or  at  the  rate  of  1576  cwt.  aniujally. 

See  Phil'jsofihical  Tratisac lions,  vol.  xii.  p.  1003. — xl.  p. 
124.  for  1799,  part  i.  p.  205.  Annates  du  Museum  d'His- 
loire  A'alurelle,\'o\.  viii.  p.  113.  Bosman's  Descrifition  of 
the  Coast  of  Guinea,  p.  244.  Camper,  Oeuvres.  Thun- 
berg's  Travels.  Heyne,  Su/ier  Veterum  ebone,eburneisque 
signis  afi.  vov.  Comment.  Societ.  Gjttingen,  torn  1  ;  and 
IMilburiie's  Oriental  Commerce,  vol.  i.  p.  63.     (c) 

l\'ORY  Coast.     See  Guisea. 

JUPITER,  (Zfv;  n«T£j),  the  supreme  deity,  according 
to  the  mythology  of  tlie  ancient  Pagans,  and  the  father  and 
king  of  gods  and  men.  He  was  the  son  of  Saturn  and 
Rhea,  or   Ops  ;    and    was  born  and  educated   upon  mount 


terials.     There  is  so  great  a  difference  in   the  quality  of  Ida,  in  the  island  of  Crete.  The  various  fabulous  accounts 

ivory,  however,  that  pieces  may  be  seen  w  hich  scarcely  can  of  his  infancy  are  too  exiravagant  and  absurd  to  merit  any 

be  recognized  fur  the  same  substance.  notice.     When  he  grew  up,  he  is  said  to  have  deposed  his 

In  the  rough    slate,  ivory  is  a  very  considerable  article  father,  Saturn,  from  the  throne,  and  to  have  divided  his 

of  commerce,  both   in  Asia   and  Afiica.     Many   Africi.n  kingdom  with  his  bmthers ;  to  himself  he  reserved  the  air 

tribes  deal  in  it  lo  a  great  extent,  particularly  those  dwell-  and  the  earth  ;    Neptune  obtained  the   sea,  and   Pluto  the 

iiig  on  what  is  called,  by  Europeans,  the  Ivory  Coast.     It  infernal   regions.     He  was  afterwards   engaged   in  a  war 

is  not  explained  how   the  whole  quantity  required   is  sup-  with  th.e  Giants,  the  sons  of  Titan,  and  the  earth,  whom  he 

plied;  but  we  know  that  elephants  are  hunted  for  the  sake  overthrew  with  his  thunder,  and  confined  them  under  the 

of  their  tusks  exclusively;    and,  probably,  the    rest  are  waters  and  mountains,  whence  they  were  unable  to  escape, 

found   in   the  woods  where  they  die,  or  are  destroyed  by  He  is  snid  to  have  conferred  such  benefits  upon  mankind, 

their  natural  enemies.     Ivory  is  scarcer  at  present  than  it  that  he  became  distinguished  by  the  title  ol   Jupiter,  and 

was  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  century,  either  from  obtained  divine  honours.     He  had  four  wives*uccessivcly ; 
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the  last  of  whom  was  the  celebrated  Juno.  He  was  the 
father  of  the  Muses  and  the  Graces,  of  Mercury,  Apollo, 
and  ilie  other  gods;  and  had  a  prodigious  number  of  chil- 
dren by  his  numerous  mistresses. 

Jupiter  was  anciently  worsliipped  under  a  (jreat  variety 
of  names  ;  derived  fiom  his  atlributes,  from  circumstances 
connected  with  his  history,  from  the  siuuilion  of  his  tetn- 
ples,  Sec.  At  Athens,  he  was  chiefly  worshipped  as  Jupi- 
ter Olymjiicus  ;  at  Rome,  as  Jupiitr  Ca/iilolinus,  from  his 
temple  on  the  Capitoliiie  hill,  lie  was  also  called  Jupiter 
Staler,  Tonans,  Feretrius,  &c.  The  Greeks  also  called  him 
jlmmon,  or  Hammon,  which  signifies  Sanely.  He  first  ob- 
tained this  appellation  in  Lybia,  where  he  was  worshipped 
under  the  form  of  a  Ram. 

In  his  chief  temple  on  the  Capitoline  hill,  Jupiter  was 
represented  as  sitting  on  a  curulc  chair,  with  the  fulmen, 
or  thundc-r,  or  rather  lightning,  in  one  hand,  and  a  sceptre 
in  the  other.  In  the  figures  of  the  ancient  aitisls,  iWisful- 
men  was  always  adapted  lo  the  character  under  which  they 
meant  to  represent  the  god.  When  they  intended  to  re- 
present him  as  calm  and  beneficent,  they  gave  him  the 
comic  fulmen,  which  consisted  of  a  bundle  of  flames 
wreathed  close  together,  and  held  down  in  his  hand.  The 
Ju/iiter  Tonans,  or  Terrible  Jupiter,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  represented  as  holding  up  X\\c  fulmen,  with  two  trans- 
verse rays  of  lightning,  sometimes  with  wings  at  each  side 
of  it ;  and  when  some  exemplary  punishment  was  to  be  in- 
flicted, they  put  into  his  hand  a  quantity  of  flames,  all  let 
loose  in  their  utmost  fury.  The  statues  of  the  Terrible 
Jupiter  were  generally  made  of  black  marble  ;  those  of 
the  Mild  Jupiter  of  white.  In  the  former,  he  was  repre- 
sented as  standing,  in  a  disturbed  attitude,  and  with  an  an- 
gry countenance.  In  the  latter,  as  sitting,  with  an  air  of 
tranquillity,  and  a  serene  countenance.  Jupiter,  as  the 
chief  ruler  of  the  air,  and  the  dispenser  of  rain,  was  some- 
times represented  as  Jupiter  Pluvius,  in  which  character 
he  appears  seated  in  the  clouds,  holding  up  his  right  hand, 
or  extending  his  arms  on  each  side,  and  pouring  down  rain 
or  hail  from  his  right  hand  upon  the  earth,  while  \.\\e  ful- 
men is  held  down  in  his  kfi. 

The  ancient  artists  bestowed  great  pains  in  expressing 
the  superiority  of  Jupiter,  by  the  air  of  majesty-which  they 
gave  to  his  countenance,  particular  attention  being  paid  to 
the  hair,  the  eye-brows,  and  the  beard.  The  most  celebrated 
statue  of  Jupiter  was  that  in  his  temple  at  Olympia,  by  Phi- 
dias, which  is  particularly  described  by  Pausanias  ;  and  of 
which  many  of  the  ancient  writers  speak  in  terms  of  rap- 
ture. The  artist  is  said  to  have  conceived  the  idea  of  this 
statue  from  Homer,//,  i.  528. 

JUPITER.     See  As  rRONOMv. 

JUR.\  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  Hebiides,  or  Western 
Islands  of  Scotland,  which  lies  to  the  north-east  of  the 
island  of  Islay.  It  is  about  26  English  miles  long,  and  in 
some  parts  eight  miles  broad,  but  its  average  breadth  is 
only  about  four  and  a  half  miles.  Hence  it  contains  about 
117  square  miles,  or  58,500  Scotch,  or  74,888  English 
acres. 

Jura  is  principally  composed  of  large  rugged  crags.  The 
ridges  of  mountains  occupy  the  middle  of  the  island,  ex- 
tending along  its  whole  length, and  rising  higher  and  higher 
to  the  south-west,  till  they  terminate  in  four  similar  peak- 
ed mountains,  called  the  Paps  of  Jura,  two  of  which  stand 
close  to  each  other  on  the  western  part  of  the  island  and 
are  seen  at  a  great  distance.  The  highest  of  these  peaks 
called  lieinn  an  oir,  or  the  "  golden  mountain,"  rises  2340 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  according  to  Dr.  Walker. 
According  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  the  second  hiirlust,  or 
Beinn  S/iiania.  the  "enchanted  moutitain,"  is  2420  feet 
high,  and  it  is  60  feet  lower  than  the  former.     The  other 


two,  which  are  much  lower,  are  called  Ueinn  a  c/iaolais,  the 
"  mountain  near  the  land,"  and  Corro-bheinn,  or  '•  the  rug- 
ged mountain."  Beinn-an-oir  is  composed  of  large  stones, 
covered  with  mosses  at  its  base,  while  the  stones  above 
are  bare  aud  unconnected,  so  as  to  give  it  the  appearance 
of  a  great  cairn.  The  prospect  from  the  summit  is  grand 
and  extensive,  and  has  been  fully  described  by  Pennant 
and  by  Mr.  Macdonald.  The  Isle  of  Man  and  the  Isle  of 
Sky  are  seen  at  the  same  time,  though  the  distance  is  about 
220  miles. 

To  the  north  of  Jura,  in  the  sound  b.^tween  it  and  Scar- 
ba,  lies  the  famous  whirlpool  of  Corrybhreaccain,  from 
Bhreaccain,  a  son  of  the  king  of  Denmark,  who  perished 
amid  its  waves.  The  straight  is  about  a  mile  broad,  and 
the  whirlpool  is  on  the  Scarba  side.  When  the  flood  has 
entered  the  sound,  the  sea  appears  in  great  commotion  at 
the  place  of  the  whirlpool.  It  boils  and  foams,  and  rolls 
away  in  successive  whirls.  At  the  fourth  hour  of  the 
flooti,  the  commotion  reaches  its  maximum,  and  throws  up, 
with  dreadful  ebullitions,  every  thing  from  the  bottom.  The 
roar  of  the  waves  is  often  heard  at  the  distance  of  six  or 
seven  miles.  At  this  time  it  is  generally  fatal  to  approach 
the  gulf;  but  from  the  middle  of  the  fifth  hour  lo  the  sixth 
of  the  flood,  and  in  neap  tides  from  the  fourth  till  the  sixth, 
the  commotion  gradually  subsides,  and  the  smallest  boat 
may  pass  in  safety.  After  the  return  of  the  ebb,  however, 
tire  same  phenomena  are  repeated,  increasing  and  diminish- 
ing at  corresponding  times,  till  the  commotions  again 
subside  at  the  approach  of  the  lowest  ebb. 

The  only  village  on  the  island  is  called  Jura.  It  is  si- 
tuated on  the  east  coast,  and  is  inhabited  by  fishermen. 
There  is  a  safe  harbour,  called  the  Harbour  of  the  small 
Isles,  within  si.^  miles  of  the  Sound  of  Islay  ;  and  several 
miles  to  the  northwaid,  there  is  a  roadstead  called  Low- 
landman's  Bay. 

Jura  contains  several  barrows  and  castellse  ;  and  near  the 
Harbour  of  the  small  Isles  is  a  considerable  encampment, 
with  a  triple  line  of  defence,  and  regular  bastions  towards 
the  land.  The  population  of  Jura  in  1811  was  1157.  See 
Pennant's  Tour  to  the  Hebrides;  Macdonald's  jlccount  of 
the  Hebrides ;  and  Jameson's  Mineralogy  of  the  Scottish 
Isles. 

JURA  and  Colonsat,  is  the  name  of  the  parish  which 
includes  these  two  islands,  along  with  Oronsay,  Scarba, 
Luga,  Balnahauigh,  and  three  small  uninhabited  islands  on 
the  north  of  Jura. 

Colonsay  is  situated  directly  north' of  Islay,  nearly  at  the 
same  distance  from  it  and  from  Jura.  It  is  separated  at 
high  water  from  Oronsay  by  an  arm  of  the  sea,  about  a 
mile  broad,  and  from  8  to  13  feet  deep  ;  but  at  low  water 
they  both  form  one  island.  The  united  length  of  Colonsay 
and  Oronsay  is  about  twelve  miles,  and  their  breadth  varies 
from  one  to  three  miles.  Their  superficial  extent  is  about 
9000  Scotch  acres,  of  which  nearly  7000  is  meadow  or  arable 
land. 

In  1811,  Colonsay  contained  138  houses  and  families, 
and  786  inhabitants.  See  Macdonald's  Account  of  the  He- 
brides. 

JURA,  is  also  the  name  of  one  of  the  departments  of 
France,  which  takes  its  name  from  the  mountainous  ridge 
of  Jura,  which  it  comprehends.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  department  of  the  Higher  Saone  ;  on  the  west,  by 
those  of  the  Cote  d'Or,  the  Saone  and  Loire,  and  the  Ain  ;■ 
on  the  south  by  the  Ain  ;  and  on  the  east,  by  Switzerland 
and  the  department  of  the  Doubs.  The  principal  rivers 
which  traverse  it,  are  the  Rhone,  the  Ain  ;  the  Bienne, 
which  passes  by  Ste.  Claude  ;  and  the  Solvan.  which  passes 
by  Lons-le-Saulnier.  The  climate  of  this  department  is 
cold,  from  the  mountains  being  covered  during  a  great 
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part  of  the  year  with  snow.  The  plains  yield  i^ood  crops 
ot  grain  ;  but  only  barley,  oats,  and  iiiuize,  arc  produced 
among  the  mountains.  Iron  is  found  in  great  al)undance  in 
the  mountains.  There-  are  seven  furnaces  and  tliiity  forges 
in  the  depaitment.  Wine  is  made  in  coiisidcrable  quanti- 
ties ;  and  the  wines  of  Arbois  and  Poli-ni,  particularly  the 
former,  are  much  esteemed.  Tiie  forests  occupy  125,000 
hectares,  or  245  000  acres;  of  wl.ichthe  third  belong  lo  tne 
nation,  another  Uiird  lo  individujis,  and  another  ti.ird  to 
the  communes.  The  contrilju'.ions  m  the  year  1802,  were 
2,005,226  francs.     The  princip.d  towns  are, 

Popvilution. 

Lons  Ic-Saulnicr 6:41 

Dole 8235 

Poli-ni 52-3 

Sle.  Claude 3579 

The  population  of  the  department  is  289,865.  Lons-le- 
Saulnier  is  the  capital. 

JURA,  JuRAsSUs,  or,  in  the  Celtic,  Jou  ra^,  which  sig- 
nifies the  "  govtrnment  ul  God,  or  Jupiter,"  is  a  chain  of 
mountains  on  the  soutii  west  of  Switzerland,  which  stretches 
from  Mont  Vouaciie,  in  Savoy,  to  the  canton  of  Schaff- 
hausen.  Its  direction  is  nearly  south  south-west  and  north 
north  east,  almost  parallel  to  that  of  the  Alps.  Its  length 
is  from  90  to  100  leagues,  and  its  breadth,  in  a  north-west 
direction,  from  15  to  18  leagues. 

The  ridge  of  Jura  rises  to  the  height  of  3000  or  4000 
feet  from  the  plain  of  Switzerland,  with  a  decliviiy  often 
very  steep,  and  presents  at  this  elevation  throughout  the 
whole  of  its  length  an  undulated  line,  above  which  there 
rises,  in  some  places,  rounded  summits  to  the  height  of 
600,  1000,  or  even  2000  feet  above  the  rest  of  the  chain. 
On  the  side  of  Franche  Compie,  the  Jura  is  formed  into  se- 
veral parallel  ramifications,  which  diminisli  gradually  in 
height,  till  they  terminate  in  the  plains  of  Burgundy.  The 
following  are  the  altitudes  of  the  principal  summits,  as  de- 
termined geometrically  by  Messrs.  Pictet  and  Tralles: 

French  Feet. 

Dole 5u82 

Ditto,  according  to  the  measures} 

of  the  French  engineers,       .     .J 
Montendre,  above    the    valley    of>         5170 

the  Lake  of  Joux,       ...     .3 
Reculet,  or  the  summit  of  Mont  Thoiry,  5196 

The  principal  passes  in  the  ridge  of  Jura,  are  that  of 
Fort  Ecluse,  where  the  Rhone  runs  in  a  deep  channel  be- 
tween the  fort  and  the  foot  of  Mont  Vouache  ;  the  passage 
of  Esclecs,  at  a  little  distance  from  Orbe,  on  the  road  of 
Ponlarlier;  that  of  the  Cluse  de  Vcrrieres,  in  the  principa- 
lity of  Neuchatel  ;  that  of  the  Pierre  Pertuis,  in  the  Valley 
of  St.  Imier;  and  the  defiles  of  the  Valley  of  Moulier,  of 
Ballstall,  and  of  Wallenbourg. 

As  the  Ridge  of  Jura  lies  below  the  line  of  perpetual 
snow,  it  contains  no  glaciers  ;  but  blocks  of  ice,  and  columns 
of  snow,  are  found  in  some  deep  caverns  ;  such  as  those 
near  St.  George's  above  Rolle,  and  between  the  vallies  of 
Travers  and  Brevine.  The  pastures  011  that  ridge  are  di  ier 
than  those  of  the  higher  Alps  ;  but  in  some  places,  parti- 
cularly in  the  canton  of  Basle,  the  meadows  are  as  beautiful 
and  fertile  as  those  of  the  central  chain.  Some  of  the 
ramifications  of  Jura,  particularly  those  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  St.  Claude  and  Champagnol,  produce  a  great  quan- 
tity of  box-wood,  some  of  the  plants  of  which  rise  to  the 
height  of  20  feet.     The  mountains,  which  extend  for  fou." 
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or  five  leagues  round  Poligni,  are  covered  with  lofty  pines, 
which  afi'ord  to  the  ship  carpenters  of  Toulon  the  tallest 
masts  lor  their  vessels  of  war.  The  same  forests  furnish 
also  the  materials  of  numerous  manufactures,  which  em- 
ploy the  inhabitants  during  the  wii.ter,  and  form  a  consider- 
able branch  of  trade.  The  iron  founderies,  the  forges,  and 
the  salt  pits  of  Salins,  Arc,  and  Senans,  obtain  here  the 
wood  and  the  charcoal  whicli  they  require. 

The  brown  bear  still  inhabits  the  wildest  parts  of  the 
western  chain  of  Jura  ;  and  it  is  not  many  years  ago  since 
it  made  great  ravages  among  the  cattle,  and  even  descend- 
ed into  the  plains.  Wild  c,;ts,  the  flesh  of  which  is  eaten 
by  the  inhabitants,  are  also  found  in  the  forests  of  Jura. 

Tlie  ridge  of  Jura  is  composed  of  compact  limestone,  of 
a  greyish  or  yellowish  brown  colour,  but  always  less  deep 
than  that  of  the  Alps.  Sometimes  it  has  a  lively  yellow 
colour.  The  strata  alternate  with  beds  of  marie  and  of 
clay.  There  is  also  found  gypsum,  beds  of  asphaltum,  of 
the  finest  marble,  sulphuretted  springs,  and  salt  springs. 
Those  of  Salins,  Courbauson,  Monnnorot,  near  Lons  le- 
S.iuinier,  Groson,  Torniont,  and  St.  Lantiiein,  near  Poligni, 
all  of  whicli  belong  to  France,  are  among  the  richest.  A 
great  number  of  beds  of  oolites  are  found  in  Jura. 

The  stratification  of  Jura  is  very  singular.  The  inclina- 
tion of  the  strata  from  south  to  north-west,  their  vertical 
position,  the  vaults  which  they  form,  and  their  junction  in 
the  form  of  the  roofs  of  houses  at  the  summit  of  the  chain, 
are  phenomena  highly  interesting  to  the  mineralogist.  The 
stretch  of  the  strata  is  from  S.  S.  W.  to  N.  N.  E. 

Among  the  numerous  petrifactions  found  in  the  calcare- 
ous formation,  arc  40  species  of  the  cornu  ammonia,  20  other 
species  of  univalve  marine  shells,  8  species  of  oysters,  as 
many  species  of  bivalve  marine  shells,  and  40  spec.es  of 
corals.  The  rarest  petrifactions  are  found  on  iMont 
Perouse,  near  Orgeler.  Iron  is  found  in  such  abundance 
in  Jura,  that  it  is  capable  of  supplying  all  France.  The 
iron  mines  in  Franche  Comp'e,  and  in  the  bishopric  of 
Basle,  have  been  wrought  with  activity;  but  Switzerland 
has  not  taken  advantage  of  her  portion  of  this  treasure. 
Strata  of  brown  coal  occur,  which  owe  their  origin  to  en- 
tire forests  which  have  been  burned  by  the  dreadful  earth- 
quakes to  which  Jura  has  often  been  exposed. 

The  innumerable  masses  of  granite  and  of  gneiss,  which 
are  scattered  up  and  down  on  the  eastern  flank  of  this  chain, 
even  at  the  height  of  2400  feet,  form  one  of  the  most  inte- 
resting facts- in  geology.  One  of  these  masses,  which  is 
found  above  Neuchatel,  and  which  was  measured  by  Pro- 
fessor Play  fair  in  1817,  is  62  feet  long,  32  feet  wide,  and 
nearly  17  feet  high.  As  there  is  neither  granite  nor  gneiss 
on  this  ridge,  Saussure  and  Sir  James  Hall  have  supposed, 
that  they  have  been  carried  away  bv  some  great  flood,  or 
debacle,  across  the  lake  of  Geneva  from  the  Savoy  Alps  ; 
and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  similar  blocks  are  found  in 
the  lake  of  Geneva  opposite  to  the  mouths  of  the  streams 
which  descend  from  the  Savoy  hills.  See  Ebel's  Manuel 
du  Voyageur  C7i  Suisse, Xom.  Hi.;  Traile  sur  la  Structure  de 
la  Ttrre,  0111  ii.  p-  90,  147.  (for  an  account  of  the  geology 
of  Jury,)Zuri--'i,  1808  ;  Saussure's  V^oyafes  dans  les  Alfies  ; 
and  Sir  J.iKies  Haji's  paper  in  the  Transactions  o/lhe  Royal 
Society  oj  Edinburgh,  vol.  vii.  p.  142,  143.  &c. 

JURISDIC  riONS,  League  of  the  Ten.     See  Orisons. 

JURISPRUDENCE.     See  L.vw. 

JURY,  JcRATOKEs,  or  JuRATi,  {Uom  jurarc,  to  swear,) 
a  certain  number  of  men  who  are  sworn  to  inquire  into  and 
try  such  matters  of  fact  as  may  be  referred  to  them,  and 
to  declare  the  truth  upon  such  evidence  as  shall  appear 
before  them.     They   are  sometimes  called  the  inquest. 
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exceeding  45,  is  cited.  Of  this  number,  fifteen  are  chosen 
by  tlie  juclj^c  to  sit  upon  each  trial,  the  prisoner  btiiis;  al- 
lowed to  object  to  any  of  them  upon  good  grounds.  Cler- 
gymen and  surgeons  are  exempted  from  the  duty  of  jury- 
men, and  butchers  are  exclu'ded  from  the  office. 

Trial  by  jury,  in  civil  causes,  had  gone  very  much  into 
disuse  in  Scotland  ;  but  it  has  lately  been  revived  by  the  in- 
stitution of  a  particular  court  for  trying  issues  in  civil  cases 
by  jury.* 

JUSSIEU.     See  Botany. 

JUSTICES  OF  THE  Peace  are  persons  appointed  by  the 
king's  special  commission,  under  the  great  seal,  to  keep 
the  peace  within  certain  limits. 

The  nature  and  extent  of  the  office,  powers,  and  duties 
of  a  justice  of  the  peace  are  determined  by  the  commis- 
sion, and  by  several  statutes  which  have  created  objects  of 
his  jurisdiction.  To  attempt  a  detail  of  these  various  ob- 
jects would  lead  us  into  a  wide  field  of  discussion.  Our 
limits  will  only  admit  of  our  making  a  few  general  obser- 
vations. 

In  England,  every  person  who  acts  as  a  justice  of  the 
peace  must  have  a  certain  qualification  ;  but  in  Scotland, 
no  such  qualification  appears  to  be  requisite.  The  insti- 
tution of  justices  of  the  peace  in  Scotland  is  of  compara- 
tively modern  date.  Its  introduction  was  attended  wiih 
considerable  difficulty,  and  the  office  was  for  some  lime  ex- 
ercised under  several  restrictions.  But  these  restrictions 
were  removed  by  the  articles  of  union,  which  placed  the 
office  on  the  same  footing  in  Scotland  as  in  the  sister  king- 
dom. But,  in  the  Scotch  commission,  there  is  not  a  custos 
rotuhrum,  as  in  England  ;  and  the  distinction  of  the  quorum 
has  never  been  introduced  in  Scotland. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  justices  extends  to  the  preser- 
vation of  the  peace  ;  to  the  cognizance  of  certain  felonies 
and  delinquencies;  to  the  execution  of  various  penal  sta- 
tutes, particularly  regarding  rural  eronomy  ;  to  a  numer- 
ous and  important  class  of  questions  relating  to  the  reve- 
nue ;  and  to  certain  civil  actions  cammitted  to  them  by  the 
small-debt  act. 

A  commission  of  the  peace  may  be  recalled  at  any  time 
by  the  king;  and  it  falls  by  the  death  of  his  majesty,  al- 
though, li'om  expediency,  it  is  continued  for  six  months 
longer,  unless  recalled  by  his  successor.  See  Lambard's 
Eirenarcha  ;  and  Burns',  William's,  Hutcheson's,  and 
Tail's  works  on  the  oflice  of  a  justice  of  the  peace. 

JUSTIN  (Jlstinus),  a  Roman  historian  of  some  emi- 
nence, who  lived,  as  is  generally  thought,  in  the  second 
century,  during  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius ;  but  this  is 
uncertain.  He  composed,  in  elegant  Latin,  an  epitome  of 
the  history  of  Trogus  Pompeius.  This  work  is  still  ex- 
tant, in  44  books,  and  is  entitled.  Historiarum  Phiti/ifiica- 
riim  et  totius  Mundi  Originum  et  terra  Sims  ex  Trogo 
Pom/i/iio  excerfitariim,  Libri  xliv.  It  comprehends  the  ac- 
tions of  almost  all  nations,  fi  om  Ninus,  the  founder  of  the 
Assyrian  empire,  to  the  Emperor  Augustus.  It  would  ap- 
pe.irthat  Trogus  called  his  wmk  the  Philififiic  History,  be- 
cause it  treated  chiefly  of  (he  Macedonian  empire,  founded 
by  Philip,  or  concerning  Philip  and  liis  successors.  The 
ori;<inal  work  of  Tr  ii«us,  however,  is  unforlunatcly  lost  ; 
and  iriie  epitome  of  Justin  is  tliercfore  the  more  valuable, 
becsuse  it  is  sometimes  the  only,  sometimes  the  principal, 

•  [In  France,  since  the  revolution,  trial  by  jury  lias  been  introduced  in  driminal  cases  only,  and  the  people  are  become  so  much  at- 
tached to  this  form  of  proceeding,  that  none  ot  the  governments  that  have  succeeded  each  other  in  that  countiv,  have  ventured  to  abo- 
lish It.  The  forms  of  proccedin.^  in  trials  by  jury  diHer  in  some  respects  from  Uiose  in  England  ;  but  the  Freneli  government  have  It  in 
contemplation  to  improve  this  mode  of  trial,  and  m^ke  it  as  perfect  as  posslljle  ;  and  for  that  purpose  have  sent  a  learned  advocate  to 
England,  to  see  how  trials  of  this  kind  are  managed  in  that  country,  and  to  report  the  result  of  his  observations.  It  is  probable,  there- 
fore, that  changes  will  be  before  long  introduced,  which  makes  it  useless  for  us  to  expatiate  on  the  present  form  of  proceeding.] 
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from  their  being  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  cer- 
tain facts.  ..,,..     1  •      r 

The  trial  by  jury,  both  in  civil  and  crimmal  causes,  is  ot 
great  antiquity  in  these  kingdoms ;  and  has  always  been 
justly  considered  as  a  most  valuable  instiiuiion  for  securing 
the  life,  libertv.  and  property  of  the  subject. 

Juries  are  of  different  kinds.     1.  The   Grand  Jury  is  an 
institution  peculiar  to   England.     It  generally  consists    of 
24  gentlemen  of  the  best  figure  in  each  county,  chosen  in- 
differently by  the  sheriff,  who   are    sworn   to    the  number 
of  12  at  the  least,  and  not  more  th.n  23,  in   order  that  13 
may  be  a  ma'joriiv.     The  sheriff  of  every  county  is  bound 
to  return  a  grand 'jury  to  every  session  of  the  peace,  and  to 
every  commission  ofoyfrand  terminer,  and  of  general  gaol 
delivery.     Their  office  is  to  inquire,  present,  do,  and  exe- 
cute all  things,  which,  on  the  part  of  our  lord  the  king, 
shall  then  and   there  be  commanded   them.     Before   they 
proceed  to  business,   the   grand  jury  arc  instructed  in  the 
articles  of  their  inquiry,  by   a  charge   from  the  judge  who 
presides  upon  the  bench.     They  then  withdraw,  to  sit  and 
receive  indictments,  which  are  preferred  to  them   in  the 
name  of  the  king,  but  at  the  suit  of  any   private  prosecu- 
tor ;  and  they  are  only  to  hear  evidence   on    behalf  of  the 
prosecution.    For  the  finding  of  an  indictment  is  only  in  the 
nature  of  an  inquiry  or   accusa'.ion,  which  is  afterwards  to 
be  tried  and  determined  ;   and  the  grand  jury  are  only  to  in- 
quire, upon  thiir  oaths,  wheliier   there  be  sufficient  cause 
to  call  upon  the  parly  to  answer  it.     After  hearing  the  evi- 
dence, if  the  grand  jury  think  the  accusation   groundless, 
they  write  ou  the  b:ick  of  the  bill,  "  Not  a  true  bill ;"  and 
'.hen  the  paiiy   is  dischargeil   without  farther  answer.     If 
they  arc  satisfied  of  the   truth  of  the  accusation-,  they  in- 
dorse upon  it,  "  A  true  bill,"  and  the  indictment  is  then 
said  to  be  found.     But  to  find   a  bill,  there  must  at   least 
twelve  of  the  jury  agree.     The  indictment,  when  found,  is 
publicly  delivered  into  court. — 2.  Ti;e  Petit  Jury,  so  called 
to  distniguish  them  from  the  grand  jury,  are  persons  who 
try  the  prisoner,  and  either  find  him  guilty,  or  acquit  him. 
The  petit  jury  consists  of  12,  and  their  verdict  must  be 
unanimous. — 3.  The  Common  Jury   arc  the  jury  returned 
by  the  sheriff,  according   to   the  directions   of  the   statl^te 
3  Geo.  II.  c.  25,  which  appoints,  that  the  sheriff"  shall  riot 
return  a  separate  pannel  for  every  separate  cause,   as    for- 
merly :  but  one  and  the  same  pannel  for  every  cause  to  be 
tried  at  the  same  assizes,  coniainiiig  not  less  than  48,  nor 
more  than  72,   jurors.     The  names  of  these  jurors  being 
written  on  tickets,  are  put  into  a  box  or  glass  ;  and  when 
each  cause  is  called,  the  12  persons,  whose  names  shall  be 
first  drawn  out  of  the  box,   shall  bo  sworn  upon  the  jury, 
unless  absent,  cliallenged,   or  excused. — A  H/ucial  Jury  is 
distinguished   from  a  common  jury.     Special  juries  were 
originally  introduced  in  'rials  at  bar,  when  the  causes  were 
of  too  great  nicety  for  the  discussion  of  ordinary  freehold- 
ers ;  or  when  the  sheriff  was  suspected  of  partiality.     He 
is,  in  such  cases,  upon  motion  in  court,  and  a  rule  granted 
thereupon,    to   attend  the  prothonoiary,  or  other  proper 
officer,  with    his   freeholder's  book  ;  an<l  ibe  officer  is   to 
take  indifferently  48  of  tlie   principal   frect\olders,  in  the 
presence  of  the   attornies  on  both  sides,  who  are  each  of 
them  to  strike   off  12,   and  the  remaining   24  arc  returned 
upon  the  pannel. 

In  Scotland,  in.ciiminal  trials,  a  number  of  jurymen, not 
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authority  for  a  number  of  interesting  passages  of  ancient 
history. 

Professor  Heeren,  of  Gottingen,  has  written  two  me- 
moirs on  the  subject  of  this  history,  in  the  first  of  which 
he  ex()lains  the  general  plan  of  the  great  work  of  Trogu* 
Pompeius;  and,  in  the  second,  he  reviews  each  of  the  41 
books,  according  to  Justin's  extracts,  and  investigates  the 
sources  from  which  the  narrative  appears  to  have  been  de- 
rived. 

The  best  editions  of  Justin  are,  the  Detjthin  edition,  in 
4to. ;  and  Cum  nods  variorum  et  Gronovii,\n  8vo. 

JUTHI  A,  or  JuDiA.     See  SiAM. 

JUTLAND,*  one  of  the  most  considerable  provinces  of 
Denmark,  is  situated  between  55°  24'  and  57°  40'  of  north 
latitude,  and  between  12°  40'  and  10°  20'  ol  east  longitude 
from  Greenwich.  It  is  a  large  peninsula,  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  the  sea,  except  on  the  south,  where  it  is  bounded 
by  the  duchy  of  Sleswick.  It  is  180  miles  in  length  from 
north  to  south,  and  75  from  west  to  east  at  its  mcdiiiin 
breadth.  The  coasts,  both  on  the  east  and  v/est,  are  in- 
dented by  numerous  gulfs  and  inlets,  which  form  safe  and 
commodious  harbours;  and  the  gulf  of  Lymfiord  particu- 
larly, which  is  navigable  and  full  of  islands,  sti'ctches  across 
the  province  from  the  Cattegat  to  within  three  miles  of  the 
German  Ocean.  It  is  divided  into  four  districts,  namely, — 
1.  Aalbourg  in  the  north  of  the  province,  of  which  the 
principal  towns  are  Aalbourg,  a  trading  town  on  the  south 
coast  of  Lymfioiti  gulf;  Schagcn,  at  the  northern  extre- 
mity of  the  peninsula;  Hiorring,  30  miles  north-west  of 
the  cape;  Nyscoping,  a  little  trading  town  on  tlie  island  of 
Mors. — 2.  AViburg,  containing  a  town  of  the  same  name, 
the  capital  of  the  province,  an  ancient  inland  town,  with 
2000  inhabitants  ;  Mariager,  a  small  place  on  a  gulf  of  the 
same  name ;  Skeva,  on  the  south  Border  of  the  gulf  of 
Lymfiord  ;  and  Hobroe,  a  pleasant  trading  town. — 3.  Aar- 
hus,  along  the  east  coast,  containing  a  trading  town  of  the 
same  name,  with  4300  inhabitants  ;  Randers,  an  old  trad- 
ing place  on  the  river  Guden,  containing  4600;  Ebeltoft, 
Horsens,  and  Scanderborg,  smalf  trading  towns  along  the' 
coast. — 4.  Rypen,  the  most  considerable  district  of  the 
province,  extending  along  the  western  coast  between  Sles- 
wick and  the  gulf  of  Lymfiord,  containing  Rypen,  a  tolei^- 
bly  well  built  town  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nilisaar;  Holding,' 
anciently  a  royal  residence  ;  Fredericia,  or  the  Little  Belt, 
where  vessels  pay  toll ;  Wardc,  Rinkioping,  Holtsbroe, 
Hierting,  and  Jelling,  all  of  which  are  small  places,  more 
like  villages  than  towns. 

The  northern  shores  of  Jutland  present  a  long  line  of 
■sand-banks,  fatal  to  mariners,  and  covered  with  the  le- 
mains  of  shipwrecked  vessels;  and  the  eastern  coast  is  bor- 
dered with  the  most  picturesque  succession  of  rocks.  The 
country  in  general  is  low,  sandy,  and  naked  ;  most  fertile 
towards  the  south  ;  and  on  the  cast  side  covered  with  ex- 
tensive forests  of  oak,  fir,bircli,  kc.  There  ajipear  in  every 
part  of  the  peninsula  numbers  ol  earthen  tumuli,  frequent- 
ly about  20  feet  high,  and  300  in  circumference  at  the  base, 
evidently  constructed  by  art,  and  found  indiscriminately  in 
the  most  desert  and  in  the  best  cultivated  tracts.  The  in- 
habitants are  unable  to  give  any  account  of  tl.cir  origin  ; 
but  they  are  considered  as  having  most  probal)ly  been 
erected  in  Honour  of  deceased  chieftains,  and  as  indicnting 
a  high  degree  of  population  in  ancient  times.  There  are 
many  s^all  lakeland  marshes,  but  few  rivers,  in  the  pro- 
vince ;  and  these  few  are,  for  the  most  part,  only  trifling  ri- 
vulets, or  wintry  toi  rents.  Almost  the  only  rivt-r  deserv- 
ing the  name  is  the  Guden,  which  rises  near  Wibui  g,  be- 


comes navigable  at  Randers,  and  falls  into  the  Cattegat 
Sea.  Several  excellent  springs  arc  found  in  the  peninsu- 
la; but,  towards  the  north  coast  the  water  is  brackish  and 
unpalatable.  There  are  no  mountains,  and  the  hills,  which 
are  composed  of  gravel  or  sand,  are  seldom  above  a  few 
hundred  feet  in  height. 

Tlie  country  people  of  Jutland  spin  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  their  wool,  and  knit  the  yarji  into  stockings  for  ex- 
portation, to  the  annual  value  of  16,000  rix-dollurs.  They 
also  manufacture  for  their  own  use  a  kind  of  coarse  cloth  ; 
which,  like  the  highlanders  of  Scotland  and  Wales,  they 
delight  to  render  as  gaudy  as  possible,  by  weaving  together 
various  coloured  stuffs,  particularly  blue,  red,  and  yellow. 
There  are  several  manufactories  of  woollen  cloth  in  the 
province  ;  and  one  at  Ailbourg  has  sometimes  exported 
this  article  to  the  value  of  60,000  rix-doUars  per  annum.  In 
several  villages,  particularly  around  the  town  of  Wardc,  a 
kind  of  black  pottery  is  made  of  a  fine  bluish  clay  in  their 
neighbourhood,  and  exported  to  a  considerable  amount, 
chiifly  for  Hamlnirgh  and  Holland.  At  Gerdumlund,  a 
few  miles  from  Aalbourg,  are  large  works  for  preparing 
potash,  alum,  white-lead,  and  soap.  There  are  also  manu- 
factories for  hats,  gloves,  and  fire-arms  at  Aalbourg  ;  and  at 
the  same  place,  a  gentleman,  who  had  been  in  England,  has 
recently  established  one  for  stockings,  but  is  said  to  expe- 
rience considerable  difficulties  from  the  apathy  and  slug- 
gislincssof  his  workmen. 

The  numerous  gulfs  which  penetrate  the  province,  tend 
greatly  to  facilitate  the  inland  trade  ;  but  the  mouths  of  the 
different  harbours  are  not  duly  cleared  of  the  mud  and  sand, 
which  are  apt  to  accumulate,  especially  when  the  ports  are 
situated  at  the  entrance  of  rivers.  The  staple  commodity 
of  Jutland  is  grain,  chiefly  rye  and  oats,  with  ivhich  500  or 
600  vessels  clear  out  annually  from  Aalbourg  alone,  for  the 
Danish  ibles  and  Norway. 

Jutland  contains  above  400,000  inhabitants,  on  a  surface 
of  above  6300  square  miles.  The  natives  of  the  province 
are  not  a  handsome  race;  but  the  men,  though  generally 
in-kneed,  and  slender  limbed,  are  tall,  and  tolerably  good- 
looking.  The  women,  who  are  remarkably  fair-haired,  are 
nolAo  handsome  in  proportion  as  the  men,  but  uncommonly 
gOOTi  humoured  and  ol)liging.  The  dress  of  the  lower  class 
among  them  is  extremely  unbecoming,  and  tends  to  detract 
from  the  beauty  which  they  do  possess.  "  They  are  not 
only  wrapped  up,  but  literally  screwed  or  twisted  in,  from 
the  hips  to  the  nose,  in  innumerable  volumes  of  cloth  and 
linen;  and,  below  the  waist,  they  are  of  such  a  tremendous 
bulk,  that,  at  a  distance,  they  look  like  so  many  hogsheads  ;" 
(^Macdonald.).  The  men  dress  much  more  suitably;  but 
generally  wear  wooden  shoes,  of  a  great  weight  and  clumsy 
shape,  which  give  them  a  hobbling  duck-like  walk  ;  which 
is  said  greatly  to  increase  the  difliculty  of  driilini^  them  in 
the  army,  and  which  they  are  apt  to  retain  even  after  being 
accustomed  to  shoes  and  boots.  There  is  a  general  appear- 
ance of  ease  and  comfort  among  the  peasantry  ;  and  the 
price  of  labour  is  generally  high,  though  the  workmen  are 
.extremely  sluggish,  and  do  not  perform  two-thirds  of  what 
an  English  labourer  would  do  with  tatc.  In  1809,  at  Aal- 
bourg common  labourers  received  two  shillings  a  day,  and 
tradesmen  frequently  five,  or  even  !;ix  ;  hut,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, that  a  time  of  war  may  have  contributed  to  produce 
this  high  rale  of  wages.  The  language  sBsken  in  the  pro- 
vince is,  of  course,  ll-.e  Danish  ;  but  ptr»js  of  rank  and 
education,  and,  in  general,  all  the  middling  classes  in  the 
larger  towns,  speak  German,  and  a  few  understand  Engli^lt" 
and  French.     See  Playfair's  Gcografihy,  yo\.  iii.;   Macdos 


•  The  name  is  here  restricted  to  what  is  usually  called  North  Jutland,  and  the  description  of  South  Jutland  referred  to  the  article  Sue-  ' 
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nald's  Travels  through  Denmark,  val.  i. ;  anil   Tableau  des 
Etats  Danois,  par  Cattcau.     (7) 

JUVENAL.  Decimus  Junius  Juvenalis,  ihc  celebra- 
ted Roman  satirist,  was  born  at  Aquinum,  a  town  of  tlic 
Volscians,  about  the  year  38  of  the  Christian  era.  Of  his 
parentage,  education,  and  the  circumstances  of  his  life,  very 
little  can  be  related  with  certainty.  He  was  the  contempo- 
rary of  Martial,  the  epigrammatist,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
bred  to  the  studv  of  eloquence,  which  he  seems  to  have  cul- 
tivated ratlicr  with  a  view  to  his  own  amusement,  than  from 
any  intenlion  to  prepare  himself  citlier  for  the  schools,  or 
the  courts  of  law.  He  appears  to  have  been  well  advanced 
in  life  before  he  betook  himself  to  poetry,  and  produced 
those  satires,  which  have  carried  his  name  and  reputation 
down  to  our  times.  The  first  shafts  of  his  satire  seem  to 
have  been  directed  against  Paris,  a  young  pantomime  dan- 
cer, and  the  favourite  of  Domitian,  who  was  then  at  the 
head  of  the  government.  His  composidons  were,  at  first, 
secretly  lianded  about  among  his  friends  ;  but  becoming 
bolder  by  degrees,  he  incurred  the  severe  resentment  of 
Paris,  who  prevailed  upon  the  emperor  to  send  the  author 
into  a  sort  of  honourable  banishment  to  Egypt.  This  ac- 
count, however,  is  doubted.  That  Juvenal  was  in  Egypt  is 
certain  ;  but  whether  he  was  sent  thither  as  a  punishment, 
or  went  from  motives  of  personal  safety,  or  of  mere  cu- 
riosity, cannot  he  ascertained.  The  punishment,  however, 
if  he  suffered  any,  had  no  other  effect  on  him,  than  that  of 
increasing  his  hatred  of  tyranny,  and  turning  his  indignation 
on  the  emperor  himself,  whose  vices  became,  from  tliat 
period,  tlie  object  of  his  keenest  reprobaiioix 


In  the  year  95,  when  Juvenal  was  u\  the  54lh  year  of  hi; 
age,  Dumilian  banished  the  philosophers  from  Rome  ;  and 
to  ibis  period  Mr.  Giflbrd  inclines  to  fix  Juvenal's  journey 
10  Egypt.  Nerva,  who  succeeded  Uomitian,  recalled  the 
exiles  ;  and,  from  this  time,  there  is  liillc  doubt  that  Juve- 
nal was  at  Rome,  where  he  continued  his  studies  in  tran- 
([uillity. 

This  is  all  that  can  be  collected  respecting  the  particu 
lars  of  his  life.     He  appears  to  have  been  easy  in  his  cir- 
cumstances.     His  little  patrimony,  which  he  never  dimi- 
nished  by  extravagance,  was  sufficient  for  all  his  wants. 

Juvenal  lived  in  an  extremely  degenerate  age  ;  and  he 
appears  to  write  with  all  the  energy  of  virtuous  indignation 
at  the  vices  which  surrounded  him.  His  satiies  are  chiefly 
distinguished  by  a  lofty  severity,  eloquent  declamation,  and 
vigorous  and  glowing  language.  He  is  accused  of  being 
too  rhetorical,  and  of  betraying  a  degree  of  slovenliness,  01 
want  of  care,  in  some  passages.  Some  have  brought  a 
more  serious  charge  against  him— that  of  indecency.  Yet, 
when  we  consider  the  monstrous  vices  against  which  hiL, 
indignation  is  directed,  we  may  cease  to  wonder  at  the 
strength  of  his  expressions.  His  great  aim  appears  to  have 
been  to  alarm  the  vicious,  and,  if  possible,  to  exterminate 
vice,  by  rendering  depravity  utterly  loathsome. 

The  satires  of  Juvenal,  sixteen  in  number,  have  been  fre- 
quently translated  into  English.  The  two  first  versions 
were  made  by  Barten  Holyday,  and  Sir  Robert  Stapylton  ; 
the  two  latest  and  best  by  Mr.  Gifford  and  Mr.  Hodgeson ; 
to  which  the  reader  is  referred  for  farther  information  o!; 
the  subject  of  this  article.     (;) 
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KADIAK,  KoDiAK,  or  Kutchtak,  is  an  island  in  the 
Northern   Pacific    Ocean,    separated    by    Shelikof's 
Strait  from  the  origin  of  the  peninsula  Alaska,  near    the 
entrance  of  Cook's  Inlet,  oflT  the  north-west  coast  of  Ame- 
rica. Tills  is  the  largest  of  all  the  northern  islands,  stretch- 
ing across  the  ocean  between   the  Asiatic  and  American 
continents.     It  extends   above  100   miles  in  length,    from 
north-east  to  south-west,  and  is  about  50  wide  in  the  broad- 
est  part.       Its  figure   is    extremely    irregular.     In  many 
places  it  is  penetrated  by  spacious  bays  and  deep  inlets, 
which  ara  guarded  by  long  promontories;  and  towards  the 
middle  it  seems  almost  divided  into  two  islands.     Tiie  in- 
terior is  mountainous,  or  consisting  of  alternate  hills  and 
vallics  interspersed  with  plains,  and  a  portion  of  the  coast 
is  high  and  precipitous.     Sonic  of  the  latter,  as  well  as  the 
lower  hills,  consist  ofschislus,  but  the  most  lofty  are  chief- 
ly   granite,  covered  with   very  thin  soil;  and  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  island  is  barren. 

Kadiak  lies  in  an  ungenial  climate  ;  and.  in  general,  the 
snow  remains  on  the  ground  until  the  end  of  April.  Some- 
times, however,  the  cold  is  not  intense,  and  the  winter  is 
shorter,  but  either  rain  or  snow  prevails:  Summer  is  also 
very  wet  and  foggy.  The  island  is  subject  to  earthquakes, 
v/hich  arc  fjcquently  violent.  It  is  supposed, that  the  lofiy 
mountains  on  the  coast  of  North  America  shelter  Kadiak 
from  that  c>:'.;emc  cold  experienced  in  the  same  latitudes. 
Hence  the  aiiimal  and  veiretabie  productiiins  arc  mere 
.jopious,  and  in  grcnter  va;iely,  than  in  the  Aleutian  islands 
t'j  the  cast.  Fine  tinsber  grows,  though  not  abundantly,  in 
fjrests  on  the  north-east  coast  of  the  island,  consisting  of 
Urch,  fir,  alder,  and  other  trees,  but  principally  of  differ- 
ent specie-;  of  pine.     Roots  crd  bcrrres  ore  «o   plentiful, 


that  both  are  collected,  in  great  quantities,  for  winter  pro- 
vision. Raspberries  are  very  large  and  white.  The  same 
roots  growing  in  Kamtschatka  are  found  here,  though  the 
saranna,  which  is  a  considerable  article  of  subsistence,  is. 
of  inferior  quality.  Barley  was  first  sown  in  1804,  and  pro- 
duces long  straw,  but  small  ears.  Pease  and  beans  pro- 
duce during  summer,  but  do  not  ripen  for  winter.  Pota- 
toes thrive  well. 

Fish  are  numerous  in  the  straits,  the  surrounding  seas, 
and  mouths  of  the  rivers.    Those  most  commonly  caught  for 
food,  are   herring,  cod,  and   salmon ;  which  are   in   such 
multitudes,  that  hundreds  mr^y  be  caught  in  a  short  time 
merely  with  the   hands.     Holibut   grows  to  the  immense 
weight  of  612  pounds  avoirdupois.     Whales  arc  extremely 
frequent  in  the  vicinity.     Phocae  are  now  diminished,  from 
being  the  objects  of  uninterrupted   pursuit ;  and  the  sea 
otter,  which  proved   so  profitable  a  capture   for  years,  is 
almost  extirpated.     Bears  often  swim   across  the  straits 
from  Alaska,  and  are  either  shot  or  caught  in  traps.     Pro- 
bably some  species  are  indigenous  in  the  island  ;  and  their 
flesh,  from  the  scarcity  of  cattle,  is  the  only  kind   used  in 
it.     These  animals  are  said  to  go  into  the   river  when  full 
offish,  and  dexterously  catch  them  with  their  paws.     But 
they  eat  only  the  head,  and,  in  biting  it  off,  throw  the  re- 
mainder ashore.     The  beaver,   glutton,  ermine,  marmot, 
various  species  of  foxes,  the  lynx,  and  rein-deer,  are  seen 
here.     Black  cattle  have  been  introduced  from  the  Russian 
seltlenieiits,  and   are  yet  anxiously  preserved,  to  augment 
the   stock    for  breeding.     Sheep   were   brought  hither  in 
1804.     There  are  sotiie  goats,  and  numbers  of  hogs,  which 
last  arc  fed  on   fish.     Land  birds  are  not  common  in  this 
cotintry,  but  water  fowl  appear  in  vast  njuliitudes.  Insects 
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arc  scarce  :  bugs,  however,  liave  been  Ot-ouglit  from  llie 
vessels  anclioring  near  the  island;  and  innumerable  cock- 
roaches came  from  one  of  those  employed  in  the  Rusiian 
Voyage  of  Discovery  in  1805  or  1806,  whicli  afieruards 
entirely  vanis^.cd. 

The  inliahitants  of'K  jdiak  are  generally  desi.Ljnaled  Aleu- 
tians ;  a  tribe  whicli  they  inliniultiy  rcsembic  in  figure, 
physiognomy,  and  nianr.trs,  and  possil-ly  belong  to  the 
same  origin.  They  are  of  low  stature,  broad  visage,  with 
:et  black  eyes,  eyebrows,  and  hair.  Their  language 
seems  to  bear  very  little  analogy  to  that  of  the  Aleuulans, 
v.hich  might  lead  us  to  infer  that  they  originated  from  the 
American  continci.t  ;  or  the  Aleutians  may  have  separated 
fiom  the  common  stock  at  a  more  remote  period. 

The  natives  clothe  themselves  in  a  large  frock  made  of 
fur,  or  the  skin  of  sea-fowl  ;  which  latter  is  worn  wiili  the 
feathers  outside  during  the  day,  and  turned  inwards  at  night. 
It  is  neatly  of  the  same  shape  for  both  sexes.  The  lower 
partof  their  dress  consists  frequently  of  one  piece,  terminated 
■jy  boots.  Formerly  the  rich  clothed  and  decorated  them- 
selves with  the  skins  of  sea  and  river  otters  j  but  tobacco, 
;-.nd  other  things,  having  now  become  necessaries  of  life, 
I  hey  are  obliged  to  acquire  them  in  exchange  for  their  furs. 
They  arc  extremely  fond  of  ornaments,  especially  beads, 
which  they  wear  in  great  profusion,  either  on  their  clothes, 
or  suspending  them  from  their  ears,  or  the  ends  of  a  bone 
thrust  througli  the  septum  of  the  nose.  Amber  is  held  in 
as  high  estimation  as  diamonds  are  in  Europe.  Some 
iiativcs  are  i^unclured,  but  not  regularly  tattooed,  like  the 
inhabitants  of  the  southern  islands;  and  they  often  paint 
their  faces  in  streaks,  with  red  ochre  and  train  oil.  Seve- 
ral of  the  females  have  a  hideous  perforation  of  the  under 
iip,  as  is  seen  among  those  of  the  Aleutian  islands  :  It  is, 
however,  less  common  at  present ;  and  the  fashion  of  tat- 
tooing different  conspicuous  parts  of  the  body  has  also  de- 
clined. All  their  native  usages,  indeed,  are  undergoing  a 
rapid  modification,  from  the  settlers  residing  in  Kadiak. 

The  dwellings  of  these  people  are  partly  sunk  in  the 
groimd,  having  a  small  door  made  of  framed  seal  skin 
fronting  the  east,  a  fire-place  in  the  middle;  and  a  hole  in 
the  roof,  which  serves  the  double  office  of  admitting  the 
light,  and  affording  an  exit  to  the  smoke.  The  sides,  par- 
titioned off  for  silting  and  sleeping  places,  are  covered  with 
grass  mats,  more  coarsely  fabricated  than  those  of  the 
islands  to  the  west.  A  small  apartment,  used  as  a  vapour 
bath,  is  attached  to  each  dwelling,  where  any  degree  of 
'.emperature  is  obtained,  by  the  steam  of  water  poured  on 
Iicated  stones. 

The  food  of  the  natives  resembles  that  of  the  Aleutian 
islahders,  and  consists  of  fresh  or  dried  fish,  blubber, 
whale  and  seal  oil,  the  flesh  of  seals  and  bears;  roots,  and 
berries  preserved  in  oil.  In  lime  of  scarcity,  which  sel- 
dom fails  to  occur  in  winter,  and  is  almost  unavoidable 
during  spring,  they  live  entirely  on  shell  fish.  Their  es- 
tablishments arc,  therefore,  formed  near  some  large  bank, 
as  the  best  situation  for  obtaining  the  means  of  subsistence. 
AVhen  a  visitor  enters  a  hut,  he  is  first  treated  with  a  cup 
of  cold  water  :  after  lesiiiig  some  time,  there  are  put  befoie 
him  all  the  preceding  provisions.  It  is  expected  that  he 
should  consume  c\ery  thing  with  which  the  hospitality  of 
the  owner  supplies  him  ;  and  the  more  he  eats  and  drinks, 
the  greater  is  the  compliment.  '  Should  he  prove  unable  lo 
do  this,  however,  he  must  carry  away  the  remainder  of  the 
meal.  But  the  civilities  of  the'host  do  not  terminate  here  ; 
lor  the  bath  being  in  the  meantime  heated,  the  stranger  is 
I  onducted  to  it,  and  treated  w  ith  a  draught  of  the  melted  fat 
of  seals  or  beats.  As  many  of  tiieir  manners  and  customs 
ire  analogous  lo  those  of  the  Aleutian  islanders,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  articles  Aleutian  Isles  and  Fox  Islands. 


Polygamy  is  practised  by  such  inhabitants  of  Kadiak  a= 
can  afford  to  maintain  a  nunibcr  of  wive?.  No  ma.Tiago 
ceremony  lakes  place,  except  tliat  of  cor.d-j cling  the  cou- 
jjle  to  tlic  vapour  barh,  whicli  is  healed,  and  v.here  thei 
are  left  togetiier.  The  parents  of  the  female  receive  a 
present;  and  it  apjjears  tli;-.l  the  husband  always  lives  wit;; 
them,  and  serves  tliem,  thougli  he  may  occasionallv  visi: 
his  own  rclation^.  In  certain  cases,  it  is  proiiable  that 
wives  are  lent  by  the  men  to  cacli  oilier,  and  if,  under  such 
circumstances,  women  previously  barren  have  offspring, 
they  then  Ijccome  the  property  of  llic  father.  A  degree  of 
libertinism  is  practised  I)y  these  people,  wliich  is  scarcely 
exemijlified  in  any  coimtry  of  the  world.  Incestuous  con- 
nections prevail  lo  the  most  unlimited  extent:  not  only  do 
brothers  and  sisters  cohiibit  together,  but  even  parents  and 
children.  After  the  death  of  the  father,  the  eldest  son 
alone  is  excluded  from  cohabiting  with  his  own  mother. 
They  are  besides  addicted  to  vices  still  more  odious  ;  and 
effeminate  wretches  of  the  male  sex  clothe  themselves  like 
women,  associate  with  them,  and  follow  similar  occupa- 
tions ;  and  what  is  still  more  extraordinary,  so  far  from 
holding  such  conduct  in  detestation,  mothers  arc  gratified 
when  their  youthful  offspring  attract  the  atttention  of  the 
chiefs.  When  the  islanders  arc  reproached  with  their  in- 
cestuous connections,  they  defend  liiemselvcs  by  reference 
to  the  habits  of  the  sea  otters.  On  the  birlh  of  a  child,  it  is 
washed,  and  named  after  the  first  beast  or  bird  that 
occurs. 

Their  funeral  rites  are  said  to  differ  among  differenr. 
tribes.  The  bodies  of  their  chiefs  are  embalmed  with 
moss  :  and  either  a  slave,  a  prisoner,  or  some  of  their  most 
confidential  labourers,  being  sacrificed,  were  lately  buried 
along  with  them.  Shelikoff  affirms,  that  one  is  buried  alive 
with  the  body.  But  the  Russians  have  lately  prohibited 
this  barbarity.  Mourning  is  expressed,  by  cutting  the  hair 
short,  and  daubing  the  face  with  soot ;  and  on  the  death  of 
either  husband  or  wife,  the  survivor  retires  for  a  certain 
period  to  another  settlement. 

It  is  doubtful,  whether  the  natives  hare  ever  had  any 
religion,  or  more  than  very  obscure  notions  of  a  good  and 
evil  being,  to  the  last  of  whom  slaves  are  sometimes,  though 
rarely  scacrificed.  Their  Russian  visitors  have  endeavour- 
ed to  convert  them  to  their  own  faith  ;  but  they  know  little 
more  than  to  make  the  sign  of  the  cross  ;  and  some  will 
allow  themselves  lo  be  baptised  three  times,  for  the  sake 
of  gelling  a  shirt. 

Before  their  late  subjugation,  they  were  a  very  warlike 
people,  and  alike  averse  to  the  invasion  and  to  the  proffered 
friendship  of  strangers.     "  If  you  mean  to  preserve  your 
lives,"  they   replied  lo  llie   coiiciliatory  words  of  the  Rus- 
sians, '•  retire  instantly  from  our  shores,  and  do  not  again 
disturb  our  possessions."  They  advanced  to  battle,  shelter- 
ed by  a  portable  brcast-woik,  twelve  feet  broad  and  eigh- 
teen inches  tliick,  compose<l  of  interwoven  osiers  and  sea- 
weed.    Besides  tf.is    they  had   wooden  shields,  whicli  art 
now  laid  aside.     Their  arms  are  the  bow  and  arrow,  darts, 
and  lances.     They  ])oison  their  arrows  wilh  a  preparation 
fioin  henbane,  so  as  to  inflict  a  niorlal  wound.     Bm  at  pre- 
sent, their  weapons  seem  lo  be  dire(  icil  more  agidiist  wild 
animals,  than  uLjLiinsl  enemies  of  their  own  species.     They 
shoot  salmon  very  dexterously    while   leaping   out  of  the 
water;  and  employ  darts  and   lances,  pointed  with  poison- 
ous slate,  for  killing  whales.     The   (llffcrtiit   tiilies  weic 
formerly  engaged  in  almost  incessant  wars.     Their  prison- 
ers suffer  bad   treatment,  especially  from  the  women;  and 
the  female  part  of  them  are  all  slave?,  who  are  sold  by  one 
tribe  to  another  for  trinkets  and   ulciisils.     Long  after  Ka- 
diak  was  discovered  by    F.uiopeans,  the  natives  were  ex- 
ceedingly averse  to  have  any  dealings  with  ihcm,  and  such 
4  C  2 
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was  the  firmness  witli  which  this  iltlcrmiiiaiion  was  evinced, 
that  liiicc  Russisn  vessels  were  successively  obli^'cd  lo 
wilhth-.iw. 

The  chief  occupation  of  the  men  is  makintj  boats  and 
weapons,  \\hicli  arc  used  in  hunting  and  fishing  :  while  the 
women  arc  employed  in  sewing  the  skins  together,  with 
which  the  boats  aie  covered:  in  drawing  tendons  from  the 
legs  of  animals,  for  joining  tliem  ;  and  in  Tibricating  slings 
and  fishing-hooks.  All  the  thread  em|)loyed  consists  ol 
sinews,  and  some  of  ii  is  as  fine  as  silk.  Il  is  fashioned  into 
Ihe  most  beautiful  twists  and  braids  ;  and  many  specimens 
of  sewing  would  do  credit  to  the  most  skillul  Europeans. 
Collecting  roots  and  berries  for  winter  store,  is  also  the 
province  of  the  females.  The  hunting  excursions  of  the 
natives  arc  for  the  benefit  of  the  Russians,  who  reward 
them  «ilh  cloth,  ammunition,  beads,  toys,  rum,  tobacco, 
anil  snuff,  for  which  thty  have  an  immoderate  propensity. 
The)  are  likewise  taken  on  board  American  vessels  touch- 
ing here,  along  wiih  their  boats  and  implemmts  for  fishing 
and  hunting,  to  be  carried  to  the  coast  of  California,  where 
seals  and  sea  otters  arc  to  be  caught.  Cargoes  are  gene- 
rally completed  in  two  seasons,  when  the  Russian  Ameri- 
can Company  receive  a  certain  proportion  of  the  furs,  as  a 
compensation  for  the  assistance  of  the  natives.  Though  the 
whole  arc  educated  in  the  an  of  hunting  and  fishing,  the 
capture  of  whales  belongs  almost  exclusively  to  certain 
families,  and  is  handed  down  lo  those  children  who  promise 
to  be  most  expert  at  it.  Their  boats,  or  baidarkas,  are  for 
one,  two,  or  three  persons,  the  smallest  being  14  feet  6 
inches  long,  by  2  feel  4  inches  wide,  and  the  largest  only 
4  ini  hcs  broader,  and  26  feet  7  inches  in  length.  The  large 
baidarkas,  which  the  Russians  have  appropriated*,  can  carry 
70  men. 

Their  sports  and  pastimes  are  analogous  to  those  of  Uie 
Oonalashkans,  and  the  pursuits  which  they  follow,  uncon- 
trolled, are  divided  according  to  the  diflerent  seasons  of 
the  year.  Hunting  and  fishing  continue  until  the  end  of 
Octobcry  when  they  return  lo  their  winter  dwellings.  No- 
vember is  spent  in  visiting,  and  in  dancing  with  masks 
and  painted  faces.  They  dance  with  a  knife  in  the  right 
band,  and  a  rattle  made  of  hoops,  lo  which  a  number  of  the 
red  beaks  of  the  sea  parrot  are  suspended,  in  the  left,  pro- 
ducing an  effect  like  castagnets.  Their  music  is  the  tam- 
bourine, aiid  their  songs  are  warlike.  The  men  are  so 
fond  of  gaming,  that  they  often  lose  all  their  property. 
Compared  with  the  Oonalashkans,  the  inhabilanls  of  Ka- 
diak  betray  a  considerable  inferiority  in  every  thing.  Bui 
they  arc  scarcely  to  be  viewed  as  the  same  people  with 
those  generations  who  dwelt  here  even  in  the  preceding 
century.  Their  customs  are  abrogated,  and  their  numbers 
-ire  greatly  reduced. 

These  islanders  are  particularly  indolent  and  inactive  ; 
they  sit  on  the  beach,  gazing  for  hours  logether  at  the 
sea:  no  conversation  prevails  among  them;  and  so  little 
spirit  for  improvement,  tliat  ages  may  elajisc,  without 
their  taking  advantage  of  the  benefits  held  up  before  their 
ryes. 

The  population  of  this  island  is  very  small,  compared 
wilhlls  size  ;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  ever  was  great. 
How  could  numbers  find  subsistence  under  a  rigorous  cli- 
iv»;.te,  wl-.cre  agricultjire  wa^  utterly  unknown,  and  the  only 
supplies  obtained  arose  from  tlie  uncertain  produce  of  the 
chase  or  fisliing  ?  Yei  there  can  be  no  question  that  the 
population  has  declined.  In  the  year  1305,  by  an  accurate 
calculation,  it  was  found  to  amount  to  about  4(300  souls. 

The  opinions  of  the  natives  concerning  their  origin  are 
cxlrcmely  extravagant.  They  believe  that  one  of  their 
original  parents  was  a  dog,  the  other  a.  female  of  rank,  and 
that  their  ancestors  were  whelps,  which  peopled  the  island. 


It  is  affiiliied  by  some  authors,  that  ll)c  Russians  were 
accjuainted  with  Kadiak  in  the  yeal-  1750.  It  was  visited 
in  1762,  by  Stephen  (ilotloff,  in  the  course  of  his  voyages 
to  the  more  remote  Aleut^jn  islands;  and,  in  1783,  Gregory 
Shelikofl' formed  a  scltltmcnt  upon  it.  At  ttiat  time,  and 
previously,  the  inhabitants  were  called  Kanagist,  or  Kona- 
ghi,  though  now  it  is  said  they  denominate  themselves 
Soooo-it.  According  to  ShelikofF's  account,  a  body  ol  not 
less  than  4000  opposed  his  landing;  and,  having  after- 
wards had  an  encounter  with  them,  he  took  above  louo 
jiiisoncrs.  Later  narratives  affirm,  that  his  opponents  did 
not  exceed  400,  instead  of  4000.  With  much  difficulty  he 
succeeded  in  appeasing  the  natives,  and  by  moderate  mea- 
sures induced  the  inhabitants  of  this  and  the  neighbouring 
islands,  lo  the  number  of  50,000,  to  acknowledge  the  au- 
thority of  his  nation.  But,  notwithstanding  his  endeavours 
to  varnish  over  the  conduct  of  the  Russians,  they  are  re- 
presented as  having  forcibly  reduced  the  natives  to  obe- 
dience ;  having  usurped  their  possessions;  and  either  he, 
or  his  successors,  made  themselves  masters  of  all  tneir 
property,  even  to  their  large  boats,  leaving  them  only  small 
ones.  He  is  accused  of  horrible  atrocities,  such  as  rang- 
ing a  number  of  the  miserable  islanders  in  a  line,  to  try 
how  many  of  their  bodies  a  rifle  ball  would  pass  through. 
It  is  undoubted,  that  devastation  has  ever  followed  the  foot- 
steps of  the  Russians  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  where  they 
have  established  themselves,  the  natives  are  found  in  a 
stale  ofabject  slavery,  daily  diminishing  in  numbers. 

Kadiak  is  the  chief  Russian  settlement  in  the  Northern 
Pacific,  and  the  great  depot  of  all  the  furs  from  the  neigh 
bouring  islands,  and  the  coast  of  America.  On  the  north- 
east coast,  there  is  a  small  town  called  Alexandria,  with  an 
excellent  harbour,  defended  by  a  ?mall  fort.  The  houses 
are  built  of  logs,  and  thatched  with  grass.  Most  of  the 
windows  arc  covered  with  the  divided  intestines  of  seals 
well  oiled,  and  some  with  talc.  There  are  a  church,  a 
school  with  about  50  native  scholars,  and  a  barrack  for  the 
Russian  convicts,  storehouses,  and  other  buildings.  When 
Shelikoff  took  possession  of  Kadiak,  and  subjugated  the 
natives,  he  obtained  a  number  of  the  daughters  of  the  chiefs 
as  hostages.  About  200  were  in  the  settlement  in  1790; 
but  the  number  seems  to  have  decreased  as  the  danger 
has  lessened.  Alexandria  is  the  residence  of  a  governor, 
who  has  the  coniroul  of  the  colonies  on  the  coast  of  Ame- 
rica<  Measures  have  been  taken  for  the  instruction  ol  the 
rising  generation  in  leading,  writing,  accounts,  and  mathe- 
matics; but  the  means  of  providing  subsistence  for  the 
pupils  has  been  omitted.  While  remaining  at  home  with 
their  parents,  they  followed  a  similar  course  of  life  ;  by 
withdrawing  them  from  it,  scarcity  has  ensued.  A  late 
traveller  sagely  remarks,  that  being  •'  educated  and  taught 
accomplishments  after  the  European  fashion,  in  a  few 
years  there  will  not  be  a  young  Aleutan  remaining,  who 
will  go  barefooted  winter  and  summer,  defying  the  cold,  in 
pursuit  of  whales,  sea-dogs,  sea-lions,^and  sea-otters. 
What  will  llie  Company  then  do  with  their  learned  Aieu- 
tans  ?"     ■ 

The  settlements  in  the  Northern  Pacific  are  instituted 
for  the  benefit  of  a  company  of  merchants  in,Petersburgh. 
A  number  of  fur-hunters,  many  of  them  said  to  be  aban- 
doned characters,  are  in  iheif  employment ;  who,  together 
with  the  subordinate  officers,  would  soon  bring  the  colony 
to  ruin,  were  they  not  controuled.  They  have  been  ac- 
cused of  wantonly  putting  the  natives  to  death  in  a  barba- 
rous manner.  The  stewards  and  overseers  order  as  inany 
of  them  as  they  choose  for  whatever  services  are  required 
in  huriiing  or  fishing;  and  after  tillage  was  introduced, 
they  were  compelled  to  draw  the  plough.  Tne  Russians, 
llieir  wives,  and  children,  are  thence  held  in  abhorrence; 
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and,  whenever  an  opportunity  offers,  they  are  massacred  in 
retaliation  of  the  injuries  inflicted  by  tlicm.  Tlie  prospe- 
rity of  the  settlement,  therefore,  advances  slowly,  whereas 
the  highest  benefits  would  result  from  adopting  a  wise  and 
liberal  system.     Lat.  57°  N.     (c) 

KAEMPFER,  Engelbert,  a  learned  German  traveller 
and  naturjilist,  was  born  at  Lemgo,  a  town  of  the  county  of 
Lippe  in  Westphalia,  on  the  16ih  of  September,  165  1.  He 
discovered  an  early  attachment  to  the  study  of  natural  his- 
tory, medicine,  and  various  languages.  Alter  having  com- 
pleted his  elementary  education  at  different  schools,  he  stu- 
died, during  four  years,  at  the  university  of  Koningsberg 
in  Prussia.  His  desire  of  travelling  into  foreign  parts  in- 
duced him,  in  1683,  to  embrace  the  opportunity  of  accom- 
panying the  Swedish  embassy  to  Persia,  in  the  capacity  of 
secretary  ;  and  he  remained  in  that  country  for  some  years 
after  the  embassy  returned  to  Sweden.  Although  he  had 
as  yet  obtained  no  medical  degree,  he  accepted  the  situa- 
tion of  a  physician  in  Georgia  ;  which,  however,  he  soon  af- 
terwards relinquished,  in  order  to  visit  other  distant  coun- 
tries. With  this  view,  he  went  on  board  the  Dutch  fleet, 
which  was  then  cruising  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  as  a  naval 
surgeon  ;  and  after  visiting  a  number  of  the  English  and 
Dutch  settlements,  he  came  to  Batavia  in  1689.  In  the 
following  year,  he  went,  as  physician  to  the  embassy  of  the 
Dutch  East  India  Company,  to  Japan,  where  he  remained 
more  than  a  year.  In  the  beginning  of  1692,  he  set  out  on 
his  return  to  Europe ;  obtained  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Physic  at  Leyden,  in  1604  ;  and  then  returned  to  his  native 
country,  where  he  was  appointed  physician  to  the  Count 
Frederick  Adolphus  of  Lippe. 

During  the  course  of  his  extensive  travels,  Kaempfer, 
actuated  by  an  insatiable  curiosity,  had  studied,  with  great 
attention,  the  natural  and  political  history,  manners,  and 
customs  of  the  different  countries  which  he  visited  ;  and 
brought  home  complete  journals,  drawings,  and  various 
curiosities.  He  now  began  to  digest  his  materials,  and  to 
communicate  his  discoveries  to  the  public,  in  a  work  enti- 
tled, ./imanitates  exotic e  Jiolitico-medice-,  Lemgo,  1712,  in 
4(0,  of  which,  however,  only  five  fasciculi  appeared,  with 
plates.  At  his  death,  which  took  place  in  November,  1716, 
he  left  behind  him  a  great  mass  of  manuscripts  and  draw- 
ings, and  particularly  an  History  and  Description  of  Japan. 
These  treasures  were  purchased  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  who 
caused  a  translation  to  be  executed  of  the  work  upon  Japan, 
which  appeared  at  London  in  1727,  in  two  volumes  4to.  A 
copy  of  the  German  manuscript  of  this  book  was  afterwards 
discovered  at  Lemgo,  and  published  by  Kuempfcr's  coun- 
tryman, Dohm,  inthe  years  1777  and  1779,  in  two  volumes 
4to,  with  many  additions. 

The  extensive  knowledge,  acute  observation,  and  love  of 
truth,  which  are  displayed  in  the  works  of  Kaempfer,  have 
acquired  for  their  author  a  considerable  portion  of  cclc- 
briiy.  These  works  consist  of  his  Hislory  of  Ja/tati  ;  the 
.Imanitates  exotic e  ;  an  Herbarium  Ultra  Gangelicum  ;  a 
dissertation  cle  Magistatis  divisione;  and  his  Inaugural  The- 
ses, on  taking  his  degree  at  Leyden. 


KAESTNER,  Abraham  GoTTHELF,an  eminent  Ger- 
man mainemsiician,  was  born  at  Leipsic,  on  the  27th  of 
Sept.  1719.  His  instruction  had  been  conducted  privately, 
under  the  direction  of  his  father,  and  some  of  his  other  re- 
lations, with  so  much  success,  that  in  his  tenth  year,  he  was 
enabled  to  attend  his  father's  lectures  ;  and,  at  the  age  of 
twelve,  he  became  a  regular  sjudent  at  the  university.  At 
that  period,  his  attention  was  principally  directed  to  the 
study  of  jurisprudence,  altliough,  by  his  own  account,  he 
had  a  great  predilection  for  philosophy  and  the  mathema- 
tics. His  diligence  was  so  great,  and  his  jirogrcss  so  rapid, 
that,  in  his  sixteenth  year,  he  became  qualified  for  the  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  in  Law  ;  and,  at  eighteen,  he  took  the  de- 
gree of  Master  in  the  philosophical  faculty.  Soon  after, 
he  commenced  his  career  as  an  iicademical  teacher,  and  de- 
livered private  lectures  for  seven  years;  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed an  cxtiaordinary  professor  of  the  mathematics,  in 
1746.  In  1756,  he  succeeded  Segner,  as  ordinary  profes- 
sor of  natural  philosophy  and  the  mathematics  at  Gollin- 
gen.  He  obtained  ihe  title  of  aulic  counsellor  in  1765,  and 
continued  in  this  situalion  during  four  and  forty  years,  until 
the  period  of  his  death,  on  the  20th  of  June,  1800. 

Kaestner's  greatest  merit  consisted  in  a  happy  talent  for 
exhibiting  the  principles  of  mathematical  science  in  a  lu- 
minous and  intelligible  form.  His  "  Elements  of  Arithme- 
tic" and  other  elementary  treatises  on  different  branches 
of  the  mathematics,  are  extremely  valuable.  Their  merit 
was  so  conspicuous,  that  they  gradually,  almost  entirely  su- 
perseded the  com/iendia  of  the  celebrated  Wolf,  which  had 
previously  been  universally  adopted  in  the  German  univer- 
sities ;  and  contributed  greatly  to  facilitate  and  diffuse  the 
study  of  mathematical  science.  His  separate  treatises  are 
distinguished  by  the  same  acuteness  of  thought  and  per- 
spicuity of  arrangement.  Among  these  we  shall  only 
mention  his  "  Observations  on  Mining,  with  an  introduction 
to  the  method  of  measuring  heights  by  means  of  the  barome- 
ter," which  was  published  in  1775.  Kaestner  also  trans- 
lated several  works  from  other  languages  into  German ; 
such  as  Hallot's  ./?r/ o/ZJycin^-,  Smith's  Ofitics,ani\  Lulof's 
IntroductioJi  to  the  Knowledge  of  the  Globe.  The  Trans- 
actions .of  the  Royal  Swedish  Academy  of  Sciences  were 
partly  translated  by  him,  and  partly  by  others  under  his  in- 
spection. 

Kaestner,  however,  did  not  confine  himself  within  the 
province  of  the  mathematics,  but  frequently  displayed  his 
talents  in  other  dcpaitmcnis  of  literature.  He  particular- 
ly distinguished  himself  as  an  epigramnvitist,  and  made 
himself  both  esteemed  ami  dreaded  by  the  sallies  of  his 
wit;  in  which  he  is  thought  to  have  sometimes  been  too 
fond  of  indulging  himself. 

His  last  great  work,  the  "  History  of  the  Mathematics," 
published  at  Gottingen,  1795-1800,  in  four  volumes,  al- 
though valuable  as  an  index  to  the  literature  of  the  sci- 
ence, betrays  evident  marks  of  the  age  and  declining  ta- 
lents of  the  author. 


KALEIDOSCOPE. 


Kaleidoscope*  is  the  name  of  a  new  instrument,  invent-     trical  forms,  and   is  derived  from  the  Greek  words  x«A»«, 

ed  b)  Dr.  Brewster,  for  the  purpose  of  creating  and  exhi-     beautiful,  iihi,  a  form,  and  e-xoTsm,  to  see. 

biting  an  infinite  variety  of  beautiful  and  perfectly  symme-         This  insiruineni,  in  its  simplest  form,  consists  of  two  re- 

*  The  word  Kaleidoscope  lias  been  preferred  to  Callidoscope,  Caliilascope,  and  Caleidoscope,  not  merely  because  it  .approaches  nearer  to  the 
original  words  of  which  it  is  compounded,  but  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  its  being  derived  froui  the  Latin  words  callidut  or  caliditt 
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KALEUmSCOFK. 


If,  iustcad  of  sinipobiiif;  ihc  aiij;vilar  apcrUuc  AOll  to  be 
the  object,  wc  place  any  oljjcct  wholcvcr  between  AO  and 
IJO,  the  images  of  it  will  be  formed  accordinij;  to  the  prin- 
ciples which  we  have  explained  ;  and  llie  picture  created 
by  the  combination  of  these  images  will  be  complete  or  in- 
complete, accordinc;  as  the  angle  AOB  is  an  integral  or  frac- 
tional part  of  the  circle. 

There  is  an  excc|>tion,  however,  to  the  jjencrality  of  this 
result,  when  the  inclination  of  the  reflectors  is  an  odd  ali- 

r  ■       ,  1  •  <  360 

(luot  part  ot  a  circle  ;  that  is,  when  -— --r,  is  an  odd  number. 

AOB 

In  order  to  explain  this  with  siifncitiit  perspicuity,  let  lis 
take  the  case  where  the  angle  is  72°,  or  ^th  part  of  the  cir- 
cle, as  shewn  in  Fii^.  3.  Let  AO,  BO,  be  the  reflecting 
planes,  and  m  n  a  line  inclined  to  the  radius  which  bisects 
Che  angle  AOB,  so  that  O  m  -p^  O  n,  then  mn',  nm',  will  be 
the  iinag:es  formed  by  the  first  reflection  from  AO  and  BO, 
and  n'  ?n",  m'  n"  the  images  formed  by  the  second  reflection ; 
but  by  the  principles  of  catoptrics,  O  mzzO  m'zzO  m",  and 
O  n— O  n'^zO  n",  consequently  since  O  m  is  by  hypothesis 
greater  than  O  n,  we  shall  have  O  m"  greater  than  O  n" ; 
that  is,  the  images  m'  n",  n'  m"  will  not  coincide.  As  O  n 
approaches  to  an  equality  with  O  ot,  O  n"  approaches 
to  an  e(]uality  with  O  in",  and  when  O  m'ZZO  n,  we 
have  O  n"— O  m",  and  at  this  limit  the  images  are  sym- 
metrically arranged.  In  like  manner  it  may  be  shewn,  that 
when  the  rectilineal  object  m  n  bisects  the  angle  AOB,  the 
images  of  it  will  bisect  all  the  other  four  sectors,  and  conse- 
quently are  symmetrically  disposed  round  the  centre  of  the 
circle;  and  in  general,  when  the  object  has  such  a  form  or 
such  a  position  ih.it  i;s  parts  are  similarly  situated  with  re 
spect  to  both  the  mirrors,  a  symmetrical  picture  may  be 
produced,  when  the  angle  formed  by  the  reflectors  is  ar 
odd  aliquot  part  of  a  circle  ;  and  therefore,  since  all  irregu- 
lar objects  are  composed  of  lines  not  similarly  situated  with 
respect  to  both  the  mirrors,  we  may  conclude,  That  in  orda- 
to  form  a  fierfectly  symmetrical  fiicture,  from  the  combina- 
tion of  any  objects  ivith  irregular  outlines  by  successive  re- 
flections bettaeen  ttuo  inclined  reflectors,  the  inclination  of 
the  reflectors  must  be  an  even  aliquot  fiart  of  o&Q° . 

Sect.  II.     On  the  Effects  produced  by  varying  the  Posi- 
tion of  the  Eye. 

If  we  consider  the  aperture  ABO,  Fig.  1,  or  any  object 
lying  hi  a  plane  passing  through  ABO,  as  the  object  which 
undergoes  successive  reflections,  it  is  obvious  tliat  it  mav 
be  viewed  by  placing  the  eye  in  any  point  of  tlie  qdadran: 
comprehended  between  OC  and  OE.  When  the  eye  is 
placed  at  a  small  distance  from  C,  it  will  be  a  little  above 
the  ])lane  of  the  circular  field  formed  by  repeated  images  ot 
AOB,  and  therefore  this  field  must  appear  a  very  eccentric 
ellipse.  As  the  eye  advances  from  C  towards  E,  the  ellipse 
becomes  less  eccentric,  the  symmetry  of  the  combined 
images  increases,  and  when  the  eye  comes  to  E,  the  ellipse 
becomes  a  perfect  circle,  and  the  eye  being  placed  in  a  line 
perpendicular  to  its  centre,  observes  all  the  images  symme- 
trically arranged  round  the  centre  O.  In  tlie  production  oi 
perfectly  symmetrical  forms,  therefore,  the  position  of  the 
eye  is  necessarily  limited  to  the  poir.t  E,  or  rather  to  a  point 
so  situated,  that  the  line  A'Ozr.^O  (Fig.  )  )  may  be  just 
seen  by  the  eye;  that  is,  tliat  the  line  joining  the  point  A' 
and  the  eye  muy  just  pass  within  the  point  E. 

This  limitation  is  however  necessary,  for  very  different 
reasons.  When  the  eye  is  placed  near  C,  the  rays  are  inci- 
dent almost  perpendicularly  upon   the  mirrors;  and  it  is 

There  >re  several  technical  words  derived  from  the  Greek,  where  tlie  K  is  not  changed  into  C.  such  as  Jr«i<j«<^w^wi,  JTei/antn,  &c 
which  are  derived  from  i«j<«,  o  harr^  and  several  also,  in  which  the  wordxaAe?  does  not  double  the  I.  in  Ita  compounds,  xaAos-ct?. 
f  c>o>uf^o<^  S;c. 


flccling  svnlaces,  as  ilitwii  iii  Fi^'-c  CCCXLI.  Fig.  1,  plac- 
ed between  the  eye  and  certain  objects,  by  the  combina- 
tion of  which  the  picture  is  to  be  created;  but  as  the  re- 
flectors may  have  an  infinite  number  of  positions  with  re- 
spect to  each  other,  a-r.  the  eye  may  have  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  positions  with  res|iecl  to  the  common  section  of  the 
two  planes,  and  as  the  object  may  also  have  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  positions  with  respect  to  the  reflectors,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  ascertain  the  cfl'ccts  which  are  produced  under 
these  various  circumstances,  and  to  discover  if  there  arc 
any  determinate  posiiiuns  of  the  reflectors,  the  object,  and 
tlic  eye,  wliicli  enable  tlie  reflectors  to  form  and  carry  to 
the  eye  of  the  observer  a  picture  niatheniatically  symme- 
trical, and  in  which  all  the  rellectc<l  images  shall  have  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  same  iiiteiisily  of  light. 

Sect.  I.     On  the  lijfects  /troduced,  by  varying  the  rdative 
Position  of  the  tvu  Rejlectors. 

Let  AB,  BO,  Fig.  2,  be  a  section  of  the  two  reflecting 
planes  shewn  in  Fig.  1.  and  let  us  consider  the  aperture 
AOB  as  an  object  placed  before  the  minor  AO.  By  the 
principles  o(  catoptrics,  a  similar  image  AO  b  will  be  form- 
ed behind  AO  ;  and  for  the  same  reason,  a  similar  image 
BO  a  of  the  aperture  will  be  formed  behind  the  other  mir- 
ror BO.  But  the  reflected  images  AO  b,  BO  a,  may  he 
considered  as  new  objects  placed  before  the  reflectors  BO 
and  AO  ;  and  therefore  similar  and  similarly  situated  ima- 
ges of  these,  viz.  6  O  a',  a  O  A',  will  be  formed  behind  the 
mirrors.  In  like  manner,  these  images  being  considered  as 
new  objects,  other  images  of  the  aperture  AOB  will  be 
formed  at  b'Oa'\  c^O  b",  and  o"0  b'^,  A'O  a",  till  a  complete 
circle  is  formed  by  their  combination.  If  the  angle  AOB 
is  such  as  to  make  exactly  360°,  when  multiplied  by  any  of 
the  even  numbers  2,  4,  6,  8,  &c.  Uien  the  circle  M  ANB  will 
be  composed  of  an  even  number  of  sectors,  each  of  which 
is  exactly  equal  to  AOB;  but  the  last  sector  a"'Ob"  will 
consist  of  two  halves  a"'ON,  ^''ON,  the  first  of  which  is 
half  of  the  image  of  q"OA'"  formed  by  reflection  from  AO, 
■while  the  other  is  half  of  the  image  of  b"Oa"',  formed  by 
Kflection  from  BO  ;  and,  in  this  case,  the  last  sector  is  bi- 
sected by  the  common  section  MN  of  the  two  reflecting 
planes.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  angle  AOB  is  such  as  to 
make  exactly  360°,  when  multiplied  by  any  odd  number  3, 
5,7,  9,  Stc.  each  image  of  the  aperture  will  be  complete  by 
itself,  and  the  line  MN  will  separate  the  series  of  images 
formed  by  AO  from  the  series  formed  by  BO. 

When  the  angle  AOB,  after  being  multiplied  by  an  even 
or  odd  number,  is  either  greater  or  less  thai)  360",  then  the 
last  reflected  images  on  both  sides  of  MN  will  be  incom- 
plete, and  the  circular  field  will  be  composed  of  a  certain 
number  of  complete  images  of  AOB,  and  of  two  incomplete 

„  360°      .,,    , 

images.    Hence  -tttu  will  always  represent  the  number  of 

sectors  of  which  the  circular  field  is  composed.  When  the 
quotient  is  a  whole  number,  the  images  will  be  exactly 
equal  and  complete  ;  but  if  it  consists  of  an  integer  and  a 
fraction,  the  integer  will  represent  the  number  of  complete 
sectors,  and  half  the  remainder  will  represent  in  degrees 
the  magnitude  of  the  incomplete  sectors.     If  AOB,  for  ex- 

ample  is   17°,  then  — -=:2IJ^;  that  is,  the  circular  field 

will  be  composed  of  21  complete  sectors,  and  2  incomplete 
sectors,  the  angular  magnitude  of  each  of  which  is  equal  to 
one-halfof  3°,  or  1^". 
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well  known,  fioni  ihc  expcrinictits  of  Bouguer,  that  the  loss 
of  light  by  reflection,  is  in  this  case  txlfcniely  great  both 
in  the  case  of  metals  anti  polished  ijlass.  Fro!n  this  cause, 
the  intensity  even  of  the  first  reflected  image  is  greatly  infe- 
rior to  tliat  of  the  sector  AOli  seen  by  direct  vibion  ;  but  if 
the  number  of  reflections  is  16,  18,  or  20,  or  even  above  8 
or  10,  the  iast  reflected  image  is  scaicely  if  at  all  percepti- 
ble, even  when  a  pretty  strong  light  is  thrown  ujion  the 
aperture.  If  the  picture  consequently  had  been  symmetri- 
cal and  agreeable  to  the  eye,  in  so  far  as  the  arrangement 
of  its  parts  was  concerned,  it  would  have  lost  all  its  beauty 
from  the  extreme  inequality  in  the  light  of  the  reflected 
images  of  which  it  is  composed.  When  tife  reflectors  arc 
made  of  glass,  or  of  glass  covered  on  one  side  with  black 
varnish,  this  diflerence  is  so  very  striking,  that  the  circular 
field  can  scarcely  be  completed.  By  very  powerful  illumi- 
nation, indeed,  the  last  image  may  be  rendered  visible  ;  but 
the  difference  of  the  Intensities  of  the  sectors  remains  the 
same,  and  therefore  the  imperfection  of  the  picture  cannot 
be  corrected  even  by  the  application  of  the  strongest  lights. 
As  the  eye  advances  from  C  to  E,  the  angles  of  incidence 
increase,  the  loss  of  light  diminishes,  and  the  difference  in 
the  intensity  of  the  reflected  images  is  the  least  possible 
when  the  eye  arrives  at  E.  In  the  case  of  blackened  glass, 
the  last  reflected  images  are  sufficiently  bright,  when  the 
number  of  sectors  is  12  or  16.  Hence  it  follows,  that  in 
order  to  obtain  a  ptrfectly  symmetrical  fiicture  from  the 
images  formed  by  reflection,  and  tofirocure  as  much  equality 
as  ftosaible  in  the  light  of  the  different  images,  the  eye  should 
be  placed  in  the  planes  of  both  the  reflectora,  or  as  near  as 
possible  to  Che  angular  point  ac  E. 

Sect.  III.     On  the  Effects  produced  by  -varying  the  Posi- 
tion of  the  Object. 

If  the  objefct  is  placed  within  the  reflectors  at  any  point 
D,  between  their  object  end  O  and  their  eye  end  E,  a  per- 
fectly symmetrical  picture  will  obviously  be  formed  from 
it;  but  the  centre  of  this  picture  will  not  he  at  O,  the  cen- 
tre of  the  luminous  sectors,  but  at  the  point  D,  or  its  pro- 
jection d,  Fig.  1  and  2,  where  the  object  is  placed,  so  that 
we  shall  have  a  circular  luminous  field  enclosing  an  eccen- 
tric circular  pattern.  Such  a  position  of  the  object  is 
therefore  entirely  unfit  for  the  production  of  a  symmetrical 
picture,  unless  the  object  should  be  such  as  wholly  to  ex- 
clude the  view  of  the  circular  field,  fomied  by  the  reflected 
images  of  the  aperture  AOB. 

As  the  point  D  approaches  to  O,  the  centre  of  the  sym- 
metrical picture  will  approach  to  O,  and  when  D  coincides 
vtrith  O,  the  centre  of  the  picture  will  be  at  AO,  and  all  the 
images  of  the  object  placed  in  the  plane  AOB  will  be 
bimilaily  disposed  in  all  the  sectors  v/liich  compose  the  cir- 
cular field  of  view.  Hence  we  may  conclude,  that  a  per- 
fectly symmetrical  pattern  cannot  be  exhibited  in  the  cir- 
cular field  of  view,  when  the  object  is  placed  between  O 
and  E,  or  any  where  within  the  reflectors.  If  the  eye  could 
be  placed  exactly  at  the  angular  point  E  so  that  every  point 
af  the  line  EO  sl)0u!d  be  projected  upon  O,  then  the  images 
wouid  be  symmetrically  arranged  round  O  ;  but  this  is  ob- 
viously impossible,  for  the  object  v.ould,  in  such  circum- 
stances, cease  to  become  visible  when  this  coincidence  took 
place,  lint  independent  of  the  eccentricity  of  the  pattern, 
xtiii  position  of  the  object  within  the  mirrors  prevents  that 
TDOtion  of  the  objects  without  which  a  variation  of  the  pat- 
•.ern  cannot  be  produced.  An  object  between  the  reflectors 
must  always  be  exposed  to  view  ;  and  \vc  cannot  restrict 
our  view  to  one-h„lf,  one-third,  or  one-fourth  of  it,  as  when 
w«  have  it  in  our  power  to  move  the  objects  across  the 
aperture,  or  the  aperture  over  the  objects. 


Another  evil  a»i',;:i;j  lion,  the  piucing  of  tiie  objects 
within  the  mirrors  is,  that  we  are  prevented  from  giving 
them  the  proper  degree  of  illumination,  w);ich  is  so  essential 
to  the  distinctness  of  the  las:  reflections.  The  portions  of 
the  mirrors,  too,  without  liic  objects,  or  between  1)  and  O, 
arc  wholly  utmccessary,  as  they  arc  not  concerned  in  the 
formation  of  the  picture.  Hence  it  follows,  that  the  ef- 
fects of  the  Kaleidoscope  cannot  be  jiroduccd  by  any  combi- 
nation of  mirrors  in  which  the  objects  arc  placed  within 
tliem. 

Let  us  now  consider  what  will  happen,  by  removing  the 
object  beyond  the  plane  passing  through  AOB.  In  this 
case  the  pattern  will  lose  its  symmetry  from  two  causes.  In 
the  first  place,  it  is  manifest,  that,  as  the  eye  is  necessarily 
raised  a  little  above  the  point  E,  and  also  above  the  planes 
AOE,  BOE,  it  must  see  through  the  aperture  AOB  a  por- 
tion of  the  object  situated  below  both  of  tiiese  planes.  This 
part  of  the  object  will  therefore  appear  to  project  beyond 
the  point,  or  below  the  plane  where  the  direct  and  reflected 
images  meet.  If  we  suppose,  therefore,  that  all  the  reflect- 
ed images  were  symmetrical,  the  whole  picture  would  lose 
its  symmetry,  in  consequence  of  the  irregularity  of  the  sec- 
tor AOB  seen  by  direct  vision.  But  this  supposition  is  not 
correct;  for  since  the  image  m  n,  Eig.  3.  seen  by  direct 
vision  does  not  coincide  with  the  first  reflected  images  mn', 
nm',  it  is  clear,  that  all  the  other  images  will  likewise  be 
incoincidcnt,  and  therefore  that  the  figure  formed  by  their 
combination  must  lose  its  symmetry,  and  consequently  its 
beauty. 

As  the  eye  must  necessarily  be  placed  above  a  line  per- 
pendicular to  the  plane  ABO  at  tho  point  O,  it  will  see  a 
portion  of  the  object  situated  below  that  perpendicular  con- 
tinued to  the  object.  Thus,  in  Fig.  1.  if  the  eye  is  placed 
at  e  above  E,  and  if  MN  is  the  object  placed  at  the  distance 
PO,  then  the  eye  at  e  will  observe  the  portion  P  o  of  the 
object  situated  below  the  axis  POE,  and  this  portion,  which 
may  be  called  the  aberration,  will  vary  with  the  height  E  e 
of  the  eye,  and  with  the  distance  OP  of  the  object. 

Let  us  now  suppose  E  e,  and  OP  to  be  constant,  a^d  that 
a  polygonal  figure  is  formed  by  some  line  placed  at  the 
point  Q  of  the  object  MN.  Then  if  PQ  is  very  great  com- 
pared with  P  0,  the  polygonal  figuic  will  be  tolerably  regu- 
lar, though  all  its  angles  will  exhibit  an  imperfect  junction, 
and  its  lower  half  will  be  actually,  though  not  very  percep- 
tibly, less  than  its  upper  half.  But  if  Q  approaches  to  P, 
P  o  remaining  the  same,  so  that  P  o  bears  a  considerable 
ratio  to  PQ,  then  the  polygonal  figure  will  lose  all  sym- 
metry, the  upper  sector  being  decidedly  the  largest,  and  the 
lowest  sectors  the  smallest.  When  Q  arrives  near  P  the 
aberration  becomes  enormous,  and  the  figure  is  so  distorted, 
that  it  can  no  longer  be  recognized  as  a  polygon. 

The  deviation  from  symmetry,  therefore,  arising  from 
the  removal  of  the  object  from  the  extremity  of  the  reflec- 
tors, increases  as  the  object  approaches  to  the  centre  of  the 
luminous  sectors  or  the  circular  field,  and  this  deviation 
becomes  so  perceptible,  that  an  eye  accustomed  to  observe 
and  admire  the  symmetry  of  the  combined  objects  will  in- 
stantly perceive  it,  even  when  the  distance  of  the  object  or 
PO  is  less  than  the  20th  part  of  an  inch.  When  the  object 
is  very  distant,  the  defect  of  symmetry  is  so  enormous,  that 
though  the  object  is  seen  by  direct  vision,  and  in  some  of  the 
sectors,  it  is  entirely  invisible  in  the  rest. 

The  principle  which  we  have  now  explained,  is  of  pri- 
mary importance  in  the  construction  of  the  Kaleidoscope, 
and  it  is  only  by  a  careful  attention  to  it  that  the  instrument 
can  be  constructed  so  as  to  give  to  an  experienced  and 
fastidious  eye  that  high  delight  which  it  never  fails  to  de- 
rive fi^m  the  exhibition  of  forms  perfectly  symmetrical. 

From  these  observations  it  follows,  that  a  picture  po';- 
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scsscd  of  matliemaiical  symmetry  catuiol  be  produced,  un- 
less the  object  is  placed  exactly  at  the  esctrcmily  of  the  re- 
flectors, and  that  even  when  this  condition  is  complied 
with,  the  object  itself  must  consist  of  lines  all  lying  in  the 
same  plane,  and  in  contact  with  the  reflectors.  Hence  it 
is  obvious,  that  objects  whose  thickness  is  perceptible 
cannot  give  mathematically  symmetrical  patterns,  for  one 
side  of  them  must  always  be  at  a  certain  distance  from  O. 
The  deviation  in  this  case  is,  however,  so  small,  that  it  can 
scarcely  be  perceived  in  objects  of  moderate  thickness. 

In  the  simple  form  of  the  kaleidoscope,  the  production 
of  symmetrical  patterns  is  limited  to  objects  which  can  be 
placed  close  to  the  aperture  AO  B,  but  it  will  be  seen  in 
'  the  sequel  of  this  article,  that  this  limitation  may  be  re- 
moved by  an  optical  contrivance,  which  extends  indefinite- 
ly the  use  and  application  of  the  instrument. 

Sect.  IV.     On  the  Effect  firoduced  by  varying  the  Length 
,    of  the  Rejicctors. 

Before  we  proceed  to  investigate  the  efft cts  produced 
by  a  variation  in  the  length  of  the  reflecting  planes,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  consider    the    variation  of  the  intensity  of 
the  light  in  difl"ei  ent  parts  of  the  reflected  sectors.    In  the 
direct  sector  AOB,   (I-'ig.   2.)    the  intensity  of  the  light  is 
uniform  In  every  part  of  its   surface  ;  but  tliis  is  far  from 
being  the  case  in   the  images  formed  by    reflection.     In 
Fig.  1,  take  any  two  points  »!,  o,   and  draw  the  lines  m  n, 
0  ft,  perpendicular  to  AB,  and   meeting   b   O  in  h  and  p. 
Let  OE,  Fig.   4,   be  a  section  of  the  reflector  AO   seen 
edgewise,  and  let  O  ft,  O  n,   be  taken  equal  to  the   lines 
m  n,  0  ft,  or  the  height  of  the  points  n,  fi,  above  the  plane 
of  the  reflector  AO.     Make  OR  to  OE  as  O  fi  is  to  E  e, 
the  constant  height  of  the  eye  above  the  reflecting  plane, 
and  O  r  to  OE  as  O  n  to  E  e,  and  the  points  R,  r,  will  be 
the  points  of  incidence  of  the  rays  issuing  from  ft  and  n ; 
for  in  this  case  OR  /j=ER  e,  and  O  r  n— E  r  e.     Hence  it 
is  obvious,  that  ER  e  is    less  than  Ere,  and  that  the  rays 
.  issuing  from/;,  by  falling  more  obliquely  upon  the  reflect- 
ing surface,   will  be  more  copiously  reflected.     It  follows, 
therefore,  that  the  intensity   of  the   light   in  the  reflected 
sector  AO  6  is  not  uniform,  the  lines  of  equal  brightness, 
or  the  isofthoial  lines,  as  they  may  be  called,  being  parallel 
to  the  reflecting  surface  AO,   and  in  every  sector  parallel 
to  the  radius  between  the  given  sector   and  the  reflecting 
surface  by   which   the  sector  is  formed.     The  intensity  of 
the  light  in  difl'erent  points  of  the  same  sector,  as  well  as 
in  the  difl'erent  sectors,  is  afl'ectcd  by  the  polarisation  which 
the  light  experiences  by  successive  leflections  ;  an   efl'ect 
which  is  produced,  thougli  in  a  diA'crtnt  manner,  when  the 
reflectors  arc  metallic.    In  plates  of  glass,  the  pencil  in  the 
last  reflected  image  cl"  O  b'".  Fig.  2.  is  polarised  in  a  plane 
perpendicular  to  MX,  or  in  the  same  manner  as  if  it  had 
been  reflected  at  the  polarjfeing  angle  from  a  vertical  plane 
parallel  to  MN. 

Let  us  now  consider  what  will  take  place  by  a  varia- 
tion in  the  lengtli  of  tlie  reflecting  planes,  the  angular  ex- 
tent of  the  field  of  view  remaining  always  the  same.  If 
AOE,  AOE',  Fio;.  5,  be  two  reflecting  plates  of  the  same 
breadth  AO,  but  of  diffei'ent  lengtlis,  it  is  manifest  that  the 
light  which  forms  the  direct  sector  must  be  inciderit  nearer 
the  perptnrlicular,  or  reflected  at  less  obliquities  in  the 
short  plate  than  in  the  long  one,  and  therefore  that  a  simi- 
larly situated  point  in  the  circular  field  of  the  sliortcr  in- 
strument, would  have  less  intensity  of  light  than  a  simi- 
larly situated  point  in  tlie  larger  instrument.  But  in  this 
case,  the  field  of  view  in  the  short  i-nstrument  is  propor- 
tionally enlarged,  so  that  the  comparison  between  the  two 
is  Hicorrect.  When  the  long  and  the  short  instrument  have 


equal  apertures,  which  will  be  the  case  when  the  plates 
are  AOE,  A'OE,  then  similarly  situated  points  of  the  two 
fields  will  have  exactly  the  same  intensity  of  light. 

There  is,  therefore,  no  peculiar  advantage  derived  in 
theory,  from  increasing  the  length  of  the  reflectors  beyond 
the  distances  at  which  their  extremities  can  be  distinctly 
seen  by  the  naked  eye.  In  practice,  however,  the  difficul- 
ty of  constructing  a  perfect  instruinent  increases  with  the 
length  of  the  reflectors.  Tlie  additional  lisks  of  breaking 
and  bending,  and  the  additional  difiicuhy  of  forming  a  good 
junction,  render  it  advisable  to  limit  the  greatest  length  oi 
the  planes  to  six,  seven,  or  eight  inches. 

Sect.  V.      On  the    Construction   and    use    of   the   simfilc 
Kaleidoscofie. 

When,  two  reflecting  planes  'are  placed  in  a  tube,  ac- 
cording to  the  pViuciples  explained  in  the  preceding  sec- 
tion, and  the  eye  applied  to  one  end  of  it,  it  will  perceive  at 
the  other  end  a  circular  field,  composed  of  as  many  lumi- 
nous sectors  as  the  number  of  times  that  the  inclination  oi 
the  plates  is  contained  in  360". 

If  we  now  fix  upon  tlie  edges  AO,  BO,  Fig.  1,  some 
pieces  of  difl'erently  coloured  glass,  so  as  to  project  with- 
in the  aperture  AOB,  the  portions  of  the  glass  included  in 
the  aperture  will  also  be  included  in  all  the  images  of  the 
apertures  ;  the  images  of  these  portions  in  the  inverted 
sectors  will  join  those  in  the  direct  sectors,  and  the  whole 
will  be  arranged  into  a  fixed  symmetrical  pattern,  far  sur- 
passing what  can  be  produced  by  the  hands  of  the  most 
skilful  artist.  If  we  now  turn  the  tube  to  different  parts 
of  the  room,  the  light  will  fall  in  difl'erent  directions  upon 
the  fragments  of  coloured  glass,  and  a  variation  of  the  pat- 
terns will  thus  be  produced  to  a  very  considerable  degree 
from  fixed  objects.  This  was  the  first  state  in  which  Dr. 
Brewster  constructed  the  kaleidoscope;  and  it  was  not  for 
some  time  afterwards,  that  the  idea  of  varying  the  pattern 
by  the  motion  of  the  objects  occurred  to  him. 

In  executing  the  kaleidoscope  in  this  new  form.  Dr. 
Brewster  first  placed  the  coloured  glass,  or  other  objects, 
between  two  plates  of  the  thinnest  gtass,  and  holding  this 
object  plate  in  the  hand,  it  was  moved  in  various  direc- 
tions across  the  angular  aperture  of  the  instrument.  The 
instrument  was  still  farther  improved,  by  sliding  the  object 
plate  in  a  groove,  as  in  the  magic  lantern,  by  placing  the 
objects  in  a  cell  at  the  end  of  the  reflectors  ;  or  by  giving 
the  object  plate  a  circular  form,  so  as  to  have  a  rotatory 
motion  round  the  axis  of  the  tube.  By  these  means,  the 
power,  of  the  kaleidoscope,  and  the  beauty  of  the  pat- 
tern, were  inconceivably  increased;  and  from  being  a 
mere  toy,  it  now  promised  to  be  an  useful  and  amusing  in- 
strument. 

The  kaleidoscope,  in  this  simple  form,  is  shewn  in  Fig. 
6,  where  AB  is  the  tube,  A  its  object  end,  and  B  its  eye 
end,  and  C  a  cell,  which  holds  the  circular  object  plates 
D,  and  has  a  groove  for  admitting  rectangular  object  plates. 
This  cell  is  placed  on  the  end  A  of  the  tube,  and  turned 
round  by  the  hand,  while  the  eye  is  applied  at  B.  Wiien 
the  rectangular  object  plate  is  used,  it  is  placed  in  the 
groove  of  the  cell  C,  and  moved  backwards  and  forvvaids  in 
this  groove,  while  the  cell  itself  may  be  either  stati- 
onary, or  moved  round  its  axis.  By  this  means  the  most 
splendid  patterns  are  proddced,  and  the  singular  efi'ects 
arising  from  the  different  directions,  in  which  the  objects 
cross  or  enter  the  angular  aperture,  are  displayed  in  a 
striking  manner. 

The  patterns  may  likewise  be  varied,  by  placing  the 
different  sides  of  the  object  plates  next  to  the  instruinent, 
though  in  general  the  clear  glass  should  be  nearest  th6  eye. 
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Other  changes  of  form  may  be  produced  by  a  pencil  or 
ink,  or  by  varnish  or  transparent  paint  laid  at  random  on 
the  ground  side  of  tlie  plate. 

One  of  the  object  plates  is  made  less  in  diameter  than 
the  rest,  in  order  that  it  may  lie  loose  in  the  cell  D,  and 
vibrate  by  the  slightest  motion  of  the  hand.  The  effect 
of  this  vibration  is  singularly  fine,  particularly  when  it  is 
combined  with  the  motion  of  the  coloured  fragments  in 
the  object  plate.  The  btst  method  of  producing  the  vi 
bration,  is  to  strike  slightly  with  the  finger  on  the  end  N  of 
the  tube. 

Another  of  the  object  plates,  in  several  of  the  instru- 
ments, contains  either  fragments  of  colourless  glass,  or  an 
irregular  surface  of  transparent  varnish  or  indurated  Ca- 
nada balsam.  This  object  plate  gives  very  fine  colourless 
figures  when  used  alone;  but  its  pi'incipal  use  is  to  be 
placed  in  the  cell  between  an  object  plate  wit!)  bright  co- 
lours and  the  end  of  the  instrument.  When  this  is  done, 
the  outline  of  the  pieces  of  coloured  glass  aie  softened 
down  by  the  refraction  of  the  transparent  fragments,  and 
the  pattern  displays  the  finest  effects  of  soft  and  brilliant 
colouring.  The  colourless  object  plate  supplies  the  out- 
line of  the  pattern,  and  the  mass  of  colour  behind  fills  it 
up  with  the  softest  tints. 

When  the  instrument  is  used  in  candle  light,  the  end  of 
it,  N,  should  be  held  within  an  inch  or  two  of  the  candle, 
and  a  little  to  one  side  of  it,  or  should  be  directed  to  a  point 
half  way  between  two  candles  placed  as  near  each  olher  as 
possible.  The  light  of  an  Argand  lamp  is,  however,  pre- 
ferable to  that  of  a  candle. 

If  the  observer  wishes  to  look  at  any  other  object  not 
contained  in  the  object  plates,  he  has  only  to  remove  the 
cell  D,  and  hold  the  object  close  to  the  end  N  of  the  in- 
strument ;  for  the  symmetry  of  the  figure  is  destroyed  if 
it  is  kept  at  a  distance,  or  if  the  tube  MO  is  pulled  out  in 
the  slightest  degree.  Hence  it  will  be  found  that  the  pat- 
tern is  most  perfect  when  the  object  is  actually  placed  up- 
on the  fixed  glass  at  the  end  N  of  the  tube  OM. 

In  looking  at  opaque  objects,  as  a  seal,  a  watch-chain, 
the  seconds  hand  of  «  watch,  coins,  pictures,  gems,  shells, 
flowers,  leaves,  and  petals  of  plants,  impressions  from 
seals,  &c.  the  object,  instead  of  being  held  between  the 
eye  and  the  light,  must  be  viewed  in  the  same  manner  as 
we  view  objects  through  a  microscope,  being  always  placed 
as  near  the  instrument  as  possible,  and  so  as  to  allow  tbe 
light  to  fall  freely  upon  the  object.  The  object  plates  A, 
B,  C,  £cc.  and  all  transparent  objects,  may  be  viewed  in 
this  manner:  but  the  most  splendid  exhibition  of  this  kind 
is,  to  vitw  minute  fragments  of  coloured  glass,  &c.  placed 
in  aflat  box,  the  bottom  of  whicli  is  made  of  mirror  glass. 
An  object  plate  of  this  descriptioii  accompanies  some  of 
the  instruments. 

Sect.  VI.   On    the     Comfiound    or    Telescopic   Kaleido- 
acofie. 

In  using  the  simple  instrument,  which  we  have  just 
described,  the  observer  is  often  disappointed  at  not  being 
able  to  produce  a  perfectly  symmetrical  pattern  from 
opaque  objects,  from  objects  which  are  necessarily  at  a 
distance  from  the  instrument,  or  from  those  which  have 
such  a  magnitude  that  they  cannot  be  introduced  at  the 
aperture  AOB.  The  power  of  tliC  instrument,  indeed,  in 
its  simple  form,  is  limited  to  transparent  objects,  or  to  the 
outlints  of  opaque  objects  held  close  to  the  aptrlure.  A 
method  of  removing  this  limitation,  and  of  extending  inde- 
finitely the  use  and  the  application  of  the  instrument,  soon 
suggested  itself    It  occurred  to  Dr.  Brewster,  that  if  MN, 
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Fig.  r,  were  a  distant  object,  either  opaque  or  transparent, 
it  might  be  introduced  into  the  pictuie  by  placing  a  lens 
LL  at  such  a  distance  before  the  aperture  .\OB,  that  its 
image  might  be  distinctly  formed  upon  the  plane  passing 
through  AOB.  By  submitting  this  idea  to  experiment, 
he  found  it  to  answer  his  most  sanguine  expectations.  The 
image  formed  by  the  lens  at  AOB  became  a  new  object, 
as  it  were,  and  was  multiplied  and  arranged  by  successive 
reflections  in  the  very  same  manner  as  if  the  object  MN  had 
been  reduced  in  the  ratio  of  ML  to  LA,  and  placed  close 
to  the  aperture. 

The  compound  kaleidoscope  is  therefore  fitted  up  as 
shewn  in  Fig.  7,  with  two  lubes  AB,  CD.  The  inner  tube 
AB  contains  the  reflectors,  as  in  Fig.  6,  and  at  the  extremi- 
ty C  of  the  outer  tube  CA  is  placed  a  lens,  which  may  be 
taken  off"  or  put  on  at  pleasure.  The  focal  length  of  this 
lens  should  always  be  much  less  than  the  length  of  the 
outer  tube  CA,  and  should  in  general  be  such  that  it  is  ca- 
pable of  forming  an  image  at  the  end  of  the  reflectors, 
when  AB  is  pulled  out  as  much  as  possible,  and  when  the 
object  is  within  three  or  four  inches  of  the  lens.  When  it 
is  required  to  introduce  into  the  picture  very  large  objects 
placed  near  the  lens,  another  lens  of  a  less  focal  length 
should  be  used,  and  when  the  objects  are  distant,  and  no', 
very  large,  a  lens  whose  principal  focal  length  is  nearly 
equal  to  the  greatest  distance  of  the  lens  from  the  reflec- 
tors, should  be  used. 

W'hen  this  compound  kaleidoscope  is  used  as  a  simple 
instrument  for  viewing  objects  held  close  to  the  aperture, 
the  tube  AB  is  pushed  in  as  far  as  it  will  go,  the  cell  with 
the  object  plate  is  slipped  upon  the  end  C  of  the  outer 
tube,  and  the  instrument  is  used  in  the  same  way  as  the 
simple  kaleidoscope. 

In  applying  the  compound  kaleidoscope  to  distant  ob- 
jects, the  cell  is  removed,  and  the  lens  LL  substituted  in 
its  place.  The  instrument  is  then  directed  to  the  objects, 
and  the  tube  AB  drawn  out  till  the  pattern  appears  perfect- 
ly symmetrical. 

When  the  object  is  about  four  inches  from  the  lens,  the 
tube  requires  to  be  pulled  out  as  far  as  possible,  and  for 
greater  distances  it  must  be  pushed  in.  Tbe  points  suited 
to  different  distances  can  easily  be  determined  by  experi- 
ment, and  marked  on  the  inner  tube,  if  it  should  be  found 
convenient.  In  most  of  the  instruments  there  is,  near  the 
middle  of  the  tube  O  M,  a  mark  which  is  nearly  suited  to 
all  disianr';s  beyond  three  feet.  The  object  plates  A,  B,  C, 
&c.  held  in  the  hand  at  a  distance  greater  than  five  or  six 
inches,  muy  be  also  used  when  the  lens  L  is  in  the  tube. 
The  furniture  of  a  room,  books  and  pipers  lying  on  a  ta- 
ble, pictures  on  the  wall,  a  bl«zini^  fire,  the  moving  foliage 
of  trees  and  shrubs,  bunches  of  flowers,  horses  and  cattle 
in  a  pal  k,  carriages  in  motion,  the  currents  of  a  river, 
moving  insects,  and,  in  short,  eVery  object  in  nature  may  be 
introduced  by  the  aid  of  the  lens  into  the  figures  created 
by  the  instrument. 

In  order  to  mark  with  accuracy  the  points  on  the  tube 
AB,  suited  to  different  distances,  the  instrument  should  be 
directed  to  a  straight  line  inclined  like  m  n.  Fig.  3.  to  the 
line  bisecting  the  angular  aperture  AOB,  and  brought  near 
to  the  centre  O  of  the  field.  The  perfect  junction  of  the 
reflected  images  of  the  line  at  the  points  m',n',  &c.  so  as  to 
form  a  star,  or  a  polygon  with  salient  and  re-entering  an- 
gles, will  indicate,  with  great  nicety,  that  the  tube  has  been 
pulled  out  the  proper  length  for  the  given  distance.  In 
this  way  a  scale  for  clifi'ereiit  distances,  and  scales  for  dif- 
ferent lenses,  may  be  marked  on  the  tube. 

When  the  length  of  the  reflecting  plates  is  less  than  the 
distance  at  which  the  eye  sees  objects  with  distinctness  and 
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without  csciiion,  '.vliicli  may  oficii  be  the  case,  it  is  of  great 
udvaiilagc  to  have  a  convex  lens  placed  at  the  eye  end  B  ol 
ihe  lelkctoi >.  This  lens  should  in  general  have  a  focal 
Icngtli  greater  than  the  kn,a;tli  of  the  reflector,  though  the 
pattern  will  he  seen  with  i-xtvcmc  distinclncss  when  lliesc 
•;\vo  lengths  arc  t!ie  same 

The  compound  Kaleidoscope,  in  the  form  now  d(-scribed, 
will  be  found  nearly  sufTicient  for  jlltlic  purposes  of  amuse- 
ment;  but  lor  the  sake  of  those  who  may  wish  a  greater 
variety  of  object  plates,  it  is  fmed  up  in  a  very  elegant 
manner,  with  i)lated  work,  in  a  box  which  contains  the  in- 
strument, the  cell,  the  lens,  twelve  object  plates,  and  a 
mirror  box  lor  the  purpose  of  holding  fragments  of  coloured 
glass,  or  other  objects. 

Although  a  skilful  artist  will  have  no  difliculty  in  sketch- 
ing a  pattern  from  the  preceding  instrument,  when  held  in 
his  hand,  yet  it  is  obviously  of  great  advantage  to  place  the 
instrument  on  a  stand,  as  shewn  in  Fig.  7,  where  the  qua- 
quaversus  motion  is  obtained  by  a  ball  and  socket,  and 
where  the  instrument  is  capable  of  being  raised  or  depress- 
ed by  two  drawing  tubes  which  rise  out  of  the  outer  tube 
MN.  With  this  instrument,  the  patterns,  created  cither 
from  near  or  distant  objects,  can  be  rendered  steady,  so 
that  the  observer  can  either  copy  them  with  the  utmost 
care,  or  apply  to  the  end  of  the  iustiument  the  camera 
lucida,  invented  by  Dr.  Wollaston.  Some  of  these  instru- 
ments with  stands  are  accompanied  with  a  spare  tube,  for 
giving  a  diflerent  pattern  by  means  of  reflectors  4)laced  at 
u  difl'crent  angle. 

The  kaleidoscope,  in  the  different  forms  in  which  it  has 
been  described,  is  fitted  up  in  such  a  manner  that  it  may 
be  taken  to  p  eccs,  and  frc;ed  from  the  dust  which  is  apt  to 
collect  upon  the  reflectors.  In  order  to  do  this,  unscrew 
the  brass  end  N  of  the  outer  tube  MN,  and  the  tube  OM 
being  pushed  in,  its  object  end  will  be  exposed  to  view. 
When  the  ring  of  leather  which  keeps  the  reflectors  toge- 
ther is  slipped  off,  they  may  be  taken  out,  and  carefully 
wiped  with  a  piece  of  clean  wash  leather.  Wlicn  this  is 
done,  their  extremities  must  be  placed  in  the  cell  from 
which  they  were  removed,  and  fixed  there,  either  by  the 
cork  wedges,  or  the  other  means  which  are  adopted  for 
this  purpose,  the  greatest  care  being  taken  to  put  the  same 
edges  in  contact.  The  leather  ring  being  slipped  upon  the 
reflectors,  ihcy  must  then  be  placed  in  the  tube  O  .M  as 
before.  A  liiile  i)raciice  will  render  this  operation  ex- 
Iremely  easy  to  any  person  of  ordinary  ingenuity.  The 
greatest  care,  however,  must  always  be  taken  to  make  a 
fine  point,  or  to  keep  the  edges  of  the  reflectors  close  to- 
gether at  that  part  which  forms  the  centre  of  the  field  of 
view,  and  to  have  no  pressure  upon  the  reflectors,  which 
is  capable  of  bending  them  ;  for  when  this  is  the  case,  the 
beauty  and  symmetry  of  the  pattern  is  greatly  injured. 

Different  ways  of  fixing  the  reflectors  so  as  to  be  easily 
separated  and  replaced  at  the  proper  angle,  have  been 
adopted  in  djflcrent  instruments.  One  of  the  most  conve- 
nient is,  to  sujjport  the  reflector  in  a  gioove  cut  out  of  a 
holid  cylinder  of  wool,  of  nearly  the  same  diameter  as  the 
interior  diameter  (;f  the  tube  AB.  This  grooved  cylinder 
goes  tightly  into  the  small  tube  which  carries  the  angular 
i<perture  and  plane  glass  at  A  ;  and  after  a  slip  of  wood,  or 
;.ny  other  substance,  is  placed  along  the  open  edges  of  the 
plates,  to  keep  them  at  the  proper  angle  given  by  the 
groove,  the  whole  is  slipped  into  the  tube  AB,  where  it 
remains  firm  and  secure  from  all  accident. 

Sect.  VII.  On  the  Construction  and  Use  of  the  Polyan- 
gular  Kaleidoscofie,  in  which  ths  Rejlecting  Planes  can 
be  fixed  at  any  angle. 

Tn  ?.n  the  preeeding  instruments,  the  reflecting  planes 


arc  fixed  at  an  invariable  angle,  w  hich  is  some  even  alicjuoi 
part  rf  360"  ;  and  therefore,  though  the  forms  or  patterns 
which  they  create  are  literally  infinite  in  number,  yet  they 
have  all  the  same  character,  in  so  fur  as  they  are  composed 
of  as  many  pairs  of  diiect  and  inverted  images  as  half  of  the 
number  of  times  that  the  iiiclinalion  of  the  reflectors  is  con- 
tained in  360". 

It  is  therefore  of  the  greatest  importance,  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  kaleidoscope  to  tlicarts,  to  have  it  constructed 
in  such  a  manner,  that  patterns  composed  of  any  number 
of  pairs  of  direct  and  inverted  images  may  be  created  and 
drawn.  With  thi^  viev/,  the  instrument  may  be  fitted  up 
in  various  ways,  with  paper,  cloth,  and  metallic  joints,  by 
means  of  which  llie  angle  can  be  varied  and  fixed  ;  but 
one  of  the  most  convenient  methods  is  shewn  in  ]"ig.  8, 
which  represents  the  instrument  as  made  by  Mr.  Bate, 
optician,  I.ondon. 

This  instrument  is  composed  of  two  cones  M,  N,  con- 
nected together  by  a  middle  piece  or  ring  below  R,  into 
which  they  are  both  sci'cwed.  These  lines  enclose  two 
highly  polished  metallic  reflectors  AO,  BO,  one  of  which 
B.O  is  fixed  to  the  same  ring  below  R,  to  which  the  twe 
cones  are  screwed,  and  is  so  adjusted  by  screws  that  its 
reflecting  surface  passes  through  the  axis  of  the  cones  and 
rings.  The  other  reflector  AO  is  fixed  to  the  outer  ring 
R,  by  an  arm  passing  througli  an  annular  ?pace  or  arch  of 
a  little  more  than  90°,  cut  in  the  circumference  of  the  inner 
ring,  and  while  its  reflecting  surface  is  adjusted  so  as  to 
pass  through  the  axis  of  the  cones  and  rings,  its  lower  edge 
OMNE  is  finely  ground  to  a  perfectly  straight  line,  free  of 
all  roughness  ;  and  this  edge  is  so  adjusted  by  screws  that 
it  coincides  with  the  axis  of  the  cones  and  i  ings.  The  lower 
edge  of  the  reflector  AO  comes  a  little  below  the  same 
axis,  so  that  the  edge  OE  of  the  reflector  BO  justtouche* 
a  line  in  the  reflector  AO,  which  coincides  with  the  axis 
of  the  cones  and  rings,  and  forms  a  junction  in  every  part 
of  the  two  meeting  edges. 

If  we  now  fix  the  outer  ring  R  into  the  ring  of  a  stand 
ST,  so  as  to  be  held  fast,  and  turn  the  cones  MN  with  the 
hand,  we  shall  give  motion  to  the  rejiector  BO,  so  as  to 
place  it  at  any  angle  we  please,  from  0°  to  90°  ;  and  during 
its  motion  through  this  arch,  the  junction  of  the  two  re- 
flectors must  remain  perfect,  if  tlie  touching  lines  are  ad- 
justed, as  we  have  described  them,  to  the  axis  of  motion, 
which  must  also  be  the  axis  of  the  cones  and  rings.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  we  take  away  the  stand,  and,  holding  the  in- 
strument in  the  hand  by  cither  of  the  cones  M,  N,  turn  the 
ring  R  with  the  other,  we  shall  give  motion  to  its  reflector 
AO,  and  produce  a  variation  in  the  angle  in  the  same  mau- 
ner  as  before. 

In  order  to  enable  the  observer  to  set  the  reflectors  at 
once  to  an  even  aliquot  part  of  a  circle,  or  so  as  to  give 
pairs  of  direct  and  inverted  images,  the  most  convenient 
of  the  even  aliquot  parts  of  the  circle  are  engraven  upotj 
the  ring  R  ;  so  that  we  have  only  to  set  the  index  I  to  any 
of  these  parts,  to  No.  20  for  example,  and  the  reflectors 
will  then  be  set  at  an  angle  of  18°,  and  will  form  a  circular 
field  with  twenty  luminous  sectors,  or  a  star  with  ten 
points,  and  consequently  a  pattern  composed  of  ten  jjair  of 
direct  and  inverted  images. 

As  the  length  of  the  plates  is  only  about  5  inches,  it  is 
necessary  for  some  eyes  to  have  a  convex  lens  placed  at  E. 
A  brass  ring,  containing  a  plane  glass,  screws  into  the 
outer  ring  CD,  and  there  is  an  object  plate  accompanying 
the  instrument,  and  containing  fragments  of  differently 
coloured  glass.  This  object  plate  consists  of  two  plates  of 
glass,  one  ground  and  the  other  transparent,  set  in  brass 
rims.  The  transparent  one  goes  nearest  the  reflectors,  and 
the  brass  rim  which  contains  it  screws  into  the  other,  so  as. 
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to  contain  between  tlicm  ilie  coloured  fiagracnts.  A  loose 
liii;-;  surrounds  this  object  plate  ;  and  when  this  ring  is 
screwed  into  the  circular  rim  CD,  the  object  plate  can  be 
turned  round  so  as  to  produce  a  variety  of  patterns,  without 
any  risk  of  its  being  detached  from  the  outer  cone. 

Some  of  the  preceding  instruments  have  been  fitted  up 
also  with  plates  of  glass  ground  perfectly  flat  and  lii:ilily 
polished,  which  reflect  a  great  deal  of  light,  and  are  less 
liable  to  be  injured  by  the  operation  of  removing  the  dust, 
or  by  other  causes.  Flint  glass,  from  its  high  reflective 
power,  is  preferable  to  any  other.  The  polyangular  ka- 
leidoscope, as  made  by  JMr.  Bale  with  glass  plates,  is  con- 
structed on  different  principles  from  the  one  now  de- 
scribed. The  refltctois  are  placed  in  a  cylindrical  tube, 
and  the  motion  of  the  moveable  reflector  is  produced  by  a 
contrivance  extremely  simple  and  ingenious.  A  full  ac- 
count of  this  instrument  will  be  found  in  Dr.  Brewster's 
Treatise  on  the  Kateidoscojie. 

The  kaleidoscope  appears  in  its  most  perfect  form,  when 
the  preceding  instrument  is  constructed  with  an  outer 
lube  containing  one  or  more  lenses,  for  the  purpose  of 
creating  patterns  from  distant  objects.  One  of  the  lenses, 
intended  for  objects  at  a  greater  distance  than  10  or  12 
feet,  should  have  its  focal  length  nearly  equal  to  the  great- 
cst  distance  between  the  lens  and  the  end  of  the  reflec- 
tor, in  order  that  these  objects,  if  small,  may  be  intro- 
duced into  the  aperture  as  large  as  possible.  The  other 
lens,  intended  for  objects  at  a  less  distance  than  10  or 
12  feet,  or  for  distant  objects  of  a  very  great  size,  should 
have  a  focal  length  a  little  greater  than  one  half  the  focal 
length  of  the  other  lens.  By  combining  these  lenses,  the 
effect  of  a  more  convex  lens  will  be  obtained,  Which  may 
often  be  useful,  when  we  wish  to  see  objects  held  very 
near  the  instrument. 

Sect.  VIII.     On    the  apfilicalion  of  the  Kaleidoscofie  for 
firojecting  the  Pictures  which  it  creates   u/ton  a  wait. 

The  pictures  created  by  the  Kaleidoscope  are  visible 
only  to  one  person  at  a  time  ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  diflii- 
cult  to  fit  it  up  for  the  express  purpose  of  exhibiting  it 
at  the  same  time  to  a  number  of  spectators.  The  neces- 
sary limitation  of  the  aperture  at  the  eye  end  of  the  in- 
strument, is  however  very  hostile  to  this  species  of  ex- 
hibition, and  renders  it  necessary  that  the  objects  should 
be  as  transparent  as  possible,  and  very  strongly  illumi- 
nated. 

The  apparatus  requisite  for  this  purpose  is  shewn  in 
Fig.  9,  where  FG  is  the  kaleidoscope,  having  its  reflectors 
inclined  at  an  angle  of  22A°,  25{5'',  30°,  36°,  45°,  60°,  or 
90°  ;  for  if  the  angle  is  made  smaller,  the  last  reflections 
will  not  be  easily  seen.  The  objects  out  of  which  the  pic- 
ture is  created  are  placed  in  the  object  plate  DE,  and  are 
illuminated  by  means  of  a  lens  AD,  which  concentrates  upon 
them  the  direct  light  from  the  lamp  or  candle  C,  and  also 
the  light  reflected  from  the  concave  mirror  M.  At  the  eye 
end  of  the  kaleidoscope  is  placed  a  lens  L,  close  to  the  end 
of  the  reflectors.  This  lens  should  have  a  focal  length 
about  an  inch  less  than  the  length  FG  of  the  reflectors,  in 
order  that  the  image  of  the  pattern  created  at  F  may  be 
thrown  upon  the  wall  W,  at  a  convenient  distance  from  L. 

When  the  instrument  is  thus  fitted  up,  an  eidarged  image 
of  the  pattern  will  be  seen  upon  the  wall  W,  and  this 
image  will  undergo  every  possible  transformation,  and  ex- 
hibit to  the  spectator  every  variety  of  tint  and  form  by  the 
motion  of  the  object,  either  through  a  groove  or  round  the 
axis  of  the  instrument.  The  same  effect  may  be  produced 
by  the  light  of  the  sun  ;  but  in  this  c»se  the  mirror  MN  is 
unnecessary. 


One  of  the  polyangular  kaleidoscopes,  as  made  by  Mr. 
Bate,  has  been  fitted  up  in  this  manner,  for  exhibition  at 
the  lectures  on  natural  philosophy  delivered  at  Guy's  Hos- 
pital, by  that  eminent  chemist,  William  Allen,  Esq.  F.  R.  .S. 
The  light  is  derived  from  an  oxygen  lamp,  which  produces 
the  most  intense  illumination. 

Sect.  IX.    On  Annular  and  Rectilineal  Kaleidascofleg. 

As  it  is  often  of  considerable  importance  in  the  ornamen- 
tal arts  to  have  puttcrns  for  circular  and  rectilineal  borders, 
the  kaleidoscope  may  be  fitted  up  to  accomplish  these  ob- 
jects. If  the  two  reflectors  AC,  BD  are  placed  in  the 
manner  shewn  in  Fig.  10,  so  that  AO  is  the  centre  to 
which  they  converge,  any  objects  placed  at  the  end  of  the 
reflectors  will  give  an  annular  pattern,  forming  part  of  a 
circle  whose  radius  is  AO.  As  the  point  of  convergence 
O  rececles  from  CD,  the  circle  of  which  it  is  a  portion  in- 
creases in  magnitude  ;  and  when  O  is  infinitely  distant,  the 
reflectors  have  a  parallel  position,  as  shewn  in  Fig.  11, 
when  the  pattern  which  they  form  becomes  exactly  recti- 
lineal. A  portion  of  the  pattern  is  seen  of  suflScient  lengtli 
to  enable  the  artist  to  form  the  most  correct  opinion  of  its 
effect.  A  very  ingenious  instrument  has  been  constructed 
for  this  purpose  by  Messrs.  P.  and  G.  Dollond,  of  which  a 
complete  drawing  and  description  will  be  found  in  Dr. 
Brewster's  Treatise  on  the  Kaleidoscofie.  Two  metallic 
mirrors  are  placed  at  an  angle  of  30°,  so  as  to  form  a 
kaleidoscope  for  giving  circular  patterns  in  the  usual  way ; 
and,  by  a  particular  contrivance,  these  same  mirrors  may 
be  thrown  into  the  positions  shewn  in  Figs.  10,  II,  so  as 
to  give  rectilineal  patterns,  and  annular  patterns  of  any 
radius. 

Sect.  X.     On  Polycentral  Keleidoscofies. 

Hitherto  we  have  considered  the  effects  produced  by  the 
use  of  two  reflecting  planes;  but  it  must  be  obvious,  from 
the  principles  already  explained,  that  very  singular  effects 
will  be  obtained  from  the  combination  of  three  or  more  re- 
flectors. 

Kaleidoscopes  may  be  constructed,  by  combining  four 
equal  reflectors  in  the  form  of  a  hollow  square,  or  five  re- 
flectors in  the  form  of  a  hollow  rectangle  ;  but  though  they 
exhibit  regular  figures  from  the  angles  being  even  aliquot 
parts  of  360°,  yet  they  are  by  no  means  interesting.  All 
polygons  ot"  a  greater  number  of  sides  are  incapable  of 
giving  regular  forms,  as  their  angles  must  exceed  any  even 
aliquot  part  of  a  circle.  It  is,  therefore,  only  from  a  com- 
bination of  three  reflectors  that  we  can  expect  any  pleasing 
and  useful  effect. 

Since  the  angles  at  which  the  three  mirrors  are  placed 
must  be  all  even  aliquot  parts  of  360°,  such  as  90".  60°,  45% 
36°,  30",  25i2»,  22i°,  20°,  &r.  the  quotients  of  360°,  di- 
vided by  4,6,  8,  10,  12.  14.  16,  18,  &c.  we  must  select  any 
three  of  these  even  aliquot  parts  which  make  up  180°,  as 
this  must  be  the  sum  of  the  angles  at  which  the  reflectors 
are  placed. 

Now  it  is  obvious  that  this  condition  will  be  complied 
with,  when  the  angles  are 

90-f  45  +  45=180 
90-j-60-f-3u— 180 
60-f-60  +  60::Zl80 

The  polycentral  kaleidoscopes  are  therefore  limited  to 
five  dift'crent  forms,  viz. 

1 .  Four  mirrors  forming  a  square, 

2.  Four  mirrors  forming  a  rectangle, 

3.  Three  mirrors  at  angles  of  90°,  45°,  and  45°, 
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4.  Three  mirrors  at  angles  of  90°,  60°,  and  30°,  and 

5.  Three  mirrors  at  angles  of  60°,  6o°,  and  60°. 

Sect.  XI.     History  of  the  Kaleidoscope. 

As  Ihis  instrument  has  excited  great  atUiition,  both  in 
this  country  and  on  the  continent,  we  have  no  doubt  that  our 
readers  will  take  some  interest  in  the  history  of  t^lc  inven- 
tion. In  the  year  1814,  when  Dr.  Brewster  was  engaged  in 
experiments  on  the  polarisation  of  light  by  successive  re- 
flections between  plates  of  glass,  which  were  published  in 
the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1815,  and  honoured  by 
the  Royal  Society  of  London  with  the  Copley,  Medal,  the 
reflectors  were  in  some  cases  inclined  to  each  other,  and 
he  had  occasion  to  remark  the  circular  arrangement  of  the 
images  of  a  candle  round  a  centre,  or  the  multiplication  of 
the  sectors  formed  by  the  extremities  of  the  glass  plates. 
In  repeating,  at  a  subsequent  period,  the  experiments  of 
HI  Biot  on  the  action  of  fluids  upon  light.  Dr.  Brewster 
piiued  the  fluids  in  a  irougli  formed  by  two  plates  of  glass 
cemented  together  at  an  angle.  The  eye  being  necessarily 
placed  at  one  end,  some  of  the  cement  which  had  been 
pressed  through  between  the  plates  appeared  to  be  ar- 
ranged into  a  regular  figure.  Tlie  symmetry  of  this  figure 
being  very  remaikable,  Dr.  Brewster  set  himself  to  inves- 
tigate the  cause  of  the  phenomenon,  and  in  doing  this  he 
discovered  the  leading  principles  of  the  kaleidoscope.  He 
found  that,  in  order  to  produce  perfectly  beautiful  and  sym- 
metrical forms,  three  conditions  were  necessary. 

1.  That  the  reflectors  should  be  placed  at  an  angle, 
which  was  an  even  or  an  odd  aliquot  part  of  a  circle,  when 
the  object  was  regular,  and  similarly  situated  with  respect 
to  both  the  mirrors;  or  the  even  aliquot  part  of  a  circle, 
when  the  object  was  irregular. 

2.  That  out  of  an  infinite  number  of  positions  for  the 
Object,  both  within  and  without  the  reflectors,  there  was  only 
one  position  where  perfect  symmetry  could  be  obtained, 
namely,  by  placing  the  object  in  contact  with  the  er.ds  of  the 
reflectors. 

3.  That  out  of  an  infinite  number  of  positions  for  the  eye, 
there  was  only  one  where  the  symmetry  was  perfect,  name- 
ly, as  near  as  possible  to. the  angular  point,  so  that  the  cir- 
cular field  could  be  distinctly  seen  ;  and  that  this  point  was 
the  only  one  out  of  an  infinite  number  at  which  the  unifor- 
mity of  the  light  of  the  circular  field  was  a  maximum. 

Upon  these  principles.  Dr.  Brewster  constructed  an  in- 
strument, in  which  he  ri\ed  permanently  across  the  ends  of 
reflectors,  pieces  of  coloured  glass,  and  other  irregular  ob- 
jects, and  he  shewed  the  instrument  in  this  state  to  some 
members  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  who  were 
much  struck  with  the  beauty  of  its  effects.  In  this  case, 
however,  the  forms  were  nearly  permanent,  and  a  slight 
variation  was  produced  by  varying  the  position  of  the  instru- 
ment, with  respect  to  the  light.  The  great  step,  however, 
towards  the  completion  of  the  instrument  remained  yet  to 
be  made,  and  it  was  not  till  some  time  afterwards  that  the 
idea  occurred  to  Dr.  Brewster  of  giving  motion  to  objects, 
such  as  pieces  of  coloured  glass,  i^c.  which  ivere  either  fix- 
ed or  placed  loosely  in  a  cell  at  the  end  of  the  instrument. 
When  this  idea  was  cariied  into  execution,  the  kaleido- 
scope, in  its  simple  form,  was  completed. 

In  this  state,  however,  the  kaleidoscope  could  not  be  con- 
sidered as  a  general  philosophical  instrument  of  univeisal 
application;  for  it  was  incapable  of  producing  beautiful 
forms,  unless  the  object  was  nearly  in  perfect  contact  with 
the  end  of  the  reflectors. 

The  next,  and  by  far  the  most  important  step  of  the  inven- 
tion, was  therefore  to  remove  this  limitation  by  employing  a 
draw  tube  and  lens,  by  means  of  which  beautiful  forms 


could  be  created  from  objects  of  all  sizes,  and  at  all  dis 
tanccs  from  the  observer.  In  this  way  the  power  of  the  kalei- 
doscope was  indefinitely  extended,  and  every  object  in 
nature  could  be  introduced  into  the  picture,  in  the  same- 
manner  as  if  these  objects  had  been  reduced  in  size,  and 
actually  placed  at  the  end  of  the  reflectors. 

AVhen  the  instrument  was  brought  to  this  state  of  per- 
fection, Dr.  Brewster  was  urged  by  his  friends  to  secure 
the  exclusive  property  of  it  by  a  patent,  and  he  accordingly 
took  out  a  patent  for  "  a  new  optical  instrument  for  crea- 
ting and  exhibiting  beautiful  forms."  In  the  specification 
of  his  patent,  he  describes  the  kaleidoscope  in  two  different 
forms.  The  first  consists  of  two  reflecting  planes,  put  to- 
gether according  to  the  principles  already  described,  and 
placed  in  a  tube,  with  an  eyehole  in  the  particular  position 
which  gives  symmetry  and  a  maximum  uniforinity  of  light, 
and  with  objects  such  as  coloured  glass, /i/acerf  in  the  posi- 
tion of  symmetry,  and  put  in  motion,  either  by  a  rotatory 
movement,  or  by  their  own  gravity,  or  bij  both  combined. 
The  second  form  of  the  instrument,  described  in  the  speci- 
fication, is,  when  the  lube  containing  the  reflectors  is  placed 
in  a  second  lube,  at  the  end  of  which  is  a  convex  lens, 
which  introduces  into  the  picture  objects  of  all  magni- 
tudes, and  at  every  distance,  as  has  been  already  described. 

After  the  patent  was  signed,  and  the  instrument  in  a 
state  of  forwardness,  the  gentleman  who  was  employed  to 
manufacture  them  under  the  patent  carried  a  kaleidoscope 
to  shew  to  the  principal  London  opticians,  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  orders  from  them.  These  gentlemen  naturally 
made  one  for  iheir  own  use,  and  for  the  amusement  of  their 
friends  ;  and  the  character  of  the  instrument  being  thus 
made  public,  ihe  tinmen  and  glaziers  began  to  manufacture 
the  detached  parts  of  it,  in  order  to  evade  the  patent ;  while 
others  manufactured  and  sold  the  instrument  complete, 
without  being  aware  that  the  exclusive  property  of  it  had 
been  secured  by  a  patent. 

In  this  way  the  invasion  of  the  patent  right  became 
general  among  that  class  of  individuals,  against  whom  the 
law  is  seldom  enforced  but  in  its  terrors.  Some  workmen 
of  a  higher  class  were  encouraged  to  piracy  by  this  univer- 
sal opposition  to  the  patent ;  but  none  of  the  respectable 
London  opticians  would  yield  to  the  clamours  of  their  cus- 
tomers, to  encroach  upon  the  rights  of  an  inventor,  to 
whom  they  were  at  least  indebted  for  a  new  and  a  lucrative 
article  of  trade. 

In  order  to  justify  these  piratical  proceedings,  it  became 
necessary  to  search  for  sotne  combinations  of  plain  mir- 
I'ors,  which  might  be  supposed  to  have  a  resemblance  to 
Dr.  Brewster's  instrument;  and  it  would  have  been  strange, 
indeed,  if  some  theorem  or  experiment  had  not  been  dis- 
covered, which  could  have  been  used  to  impose  upon  the 
great  crowd,  who  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the  principles  and 
construction  of  optical  instruments.  There  never  was  a 
popular  invention,  which  the  labours  of  envious  individuals 
did  tiot  attempt  to  trace  to  some  remote  period  ;  and,  in  the 
present  case,  so  many  persons  had  hazarded  their  fortunes 
and  their  characters,  that  it  became  necessary  to  lay  hold  of 
something  which  could  be  construed  into  an  anticipation  of 
the  kaleidoscope. 

The  first  supposed  anticipation  of  the  kaleidoscope  was 
found  in  Prop.  XIII.  and  XIV.  of  Professor  Wood's  Ofi- 
tics,  where  that  learned  author  gives  a  mathematical  inves- 
tigation of  the  number  and  arrangement  of  the  images 
formed  by  two  reflectors,  either  inclined  or  parallel  to  each 
other.  These  theorems  assign  no  position,  either  to  the 
eye  or  to  the  object,  and  do  not  even  include  the  principle 
of  inversion,  which  is  absolutely  necessury  to  the  produc- 
tion of  symmetrical  forms.  The  theorems,  indeed,  are  true, 
whatever  be  the  position  of  the  object  or  of  the  eye.     In 
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order  to  put  this  matter  to  rest,  Dr.  Brewster  wrote  a  letter 
to  Professor  Wood,  requesting  liim  to  say  if  he  had  any 
idea  of  the  effects  of  the  kaleidoscope  when  he  wrote  these 
pioposiiions.  To  this  letter,  Dr.  Brewster  received  the 
following  handsome  and  satisfactory  answer : 

St.  John's,  May  19;/!,  1818. 
"  Sir, — The  propositions  I  have  given,  relating  to  the 
number  of  images  formed  by  plane  reflectors  inclined  to 
each  other,  contain  merely  the  mathematical  calculation  of 
their  number  and  arrangement.  The  effects  produced  by 
the  kaleidoscope  were  ne-ver  in  7ny  ccntetn/ilation.  My  atten- 
tion has  lor  some  years  been  turned  to  otner  subjects,  and 
I  regret  that  I  have  not  time  to  read  your  Optica!  Treatise, 
■which  I  am  sure  would  give  me  great  pleasure.  1  am, 
Sir,  your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

"J.  Wood." 

The  next  supposed  anticipation  of  the  Kaleidoscope  was 
an  instrument  proposed  by  Mr.  Bradley  in  1717.  This  in- 
strumtnt  consists  of  two  large  pieces  of  silvered  looking- 
glass, ^/fvcinc/if*  wide,  and /our  inches  high,  jointed  together 
with  iimges,  and  opening  like  a  book.  These  plates  being 
sei  upon  a  geometrical  drawing,  and  the  eye  being  placed 
in  front  of  the  mirrors,  the  lines  of  the  drawing  were  seen 
multiplied  by  repeated  reflections.  This  instrument  was 
described  long  before  by  Kircher,  and  did  not  receive  a 
single  improvement  from  the  hands  of  Bradley.  It  has 
been  often  made  by  the  opticians,  and  was  principally  used 
for  multiplying  the  human  face,  when  placed  between  the 
mirrors  ;  but  no  person  ever  thought  of  applying  it  to  any 
purpose  of  utility,  or  of  using  it  as  an  instrument  of  rational 
amusement,  by  the  creation  of  beautiful  forms.  From  the 
very  construction  of  the  instrument,  indeed,  it  is  quite  inca- 
pable of  producing  any  of  the  singular  effects  exhibited  by 
the  kaleidoscope.  It  gives,  indeed,  a  series  of  reflected 
images  arranged  round  a  centre ;  but  so  docs  a  pair  of 
looking-glasses  placed  angularly  in  an  apartment,  and  so  do 
the  pieces  of  mirror  glass  witb  which  jewellers  multiply 
the  wares  exhibited  at  their  windows.  It  might  therefore 
be  as  gravely  maintained  that  any  of  these  combinations  of 
mirrors  was  a  kaleidoscope,  as  that  Bradley's  pair  of  plates 
was  an  anticipation  of  that  instrument.  As  the  similarity 
between  the  two  has  been  maintained  by  ignorant  and  inte- 
rested individuals,  we  shall  be  at  some  pains  to  explain  to 
the  reader  the  differences  between  these  two  instruments ; 
and  we  shall  do  this,  first,  upon  the  supposition  that  the  two 
instruments  are  applied  to  geometric  lines  upon  paper. 


space  equal  to  the  thickness 
of  the  mirror  glass. 

6.  In  Bradley's  instru- 
ment, the  images  reflected 
from  the  first  surface  inter- 
fere with  those  reflected 
from  the  second,  and  pro- 
duce a  confusion  and  over- 
lapping ol  images  entirely 
inconiistent  with  s)nimetry. 

7.  In  Bradley's  instru- 
ment, the  defects  in  the 
junction  of  the  plates  are  all 
rendered  visible  by  the  erro- 
neous position  of  the  eye. 


1.  In  Bradley's  instru- 
ment, the  length  is  less  than 
the  breadth  of  the  plates. 

2.  Bradley's  instrument 
cannot  be  used  with  a  tube. 

3.  In  Bradley's  instru- 
ment, from  the  erroneous 
position  of  the  eye,  there  is 
a  great  inequality  of  light  in 
the  sectors,  and  the  last  sec- 
tors are  scarcely  visible. 

4.  In  Bradley's  instru- 
ment, the  figure  consists  of 
elliptical,  and  consequently 
unequal  sectors. 

5.  In  Bradley's  instru- 
ment, the  unequal  sectors  do 
not  unite,  but  are  all  separa- 
ted from  one  another  by  a 


1.  In  the  kaleidoscope,  the 
length  of  the  plates  must  be 
four,  or  five,  or  six  times 
their  breadth. 

2.  The  kaleidoscope  can- 
not be  used  without  a  tube. 

3.  In  the  kaleidoscofie, 
the  eye  is  placed,  so  that  the 
uniformity  of  light  is  a  maxi- 
mum, and  the  last  sectors 
are  distinctly  visible. 

4.  In  the  kaleidoscope,  all 
the  sectors  are  equal,  and 
compose  a  perfect  circle,  and 
the  picture  is  perfectly  sym- 
metrical. 

5.  In  the  kaleidoscope,  the 
equal  sectors  all  unite  into  a 
complete  and  perfectly  sym- 
metrical figure. 


6.  In  the  kaleidoscope,  the 
secondary  reflections  are  en- 
tirely removed,  and  therefore 
no  confusion  takes  place. 


7.  In  the  kaleidoscope,  the 
eye  is  placed  so  that  these 
defects  of  junction  are  in- 
visible. 


The  reader  will  observe,  that  in  this  comparison  the  two 
instruments  are  supposed  to  be  applied  to  geometri(;  lines 
upon  fiafier,  and  that  this  was  the  only  purpose  to  which 
Bradley  ever  thought  of  applying  his  mirrors  ;  yet  the 
kaleidoscope  is  in  every  respect  a  superior  instrument,  even 
for  that  inferior  purpose,  and  gives  true  symmetrical  forms, 
which  the  other  instrument  is  incapable  of  doing. 

In  the  comparison  which  has  now  been  made,  we  have 
degraded  the  Kaleidoscope,  by  contrasting  its  effects  with 
those  which  Bradley's  instrument  is  capable  of  producing, 
for  these  effects  are  not  worth  the  looking  at.  When  we 
attempt  to  employ  Bradley's  instrument  to  produce  the 
effects  which  have  been  so  much  admired  in  the  kaleido- 
scope, namely,  to  produce  beautiful  forms  from  transparent 
or  opaque  coloured  objects  coVitained  in  a  cell,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  reflectors,  it  fails  so  entirely,  that  no  person  has 
succeeded  in  the  atteinpt  It  is,  indeed,  quite  impossible 
to  produce  by  it  the  beautiful  and  symmetrical  forhis  which 
the  kaleidoscope  displays.  Had  this  been  possible.  Dr. 
Brewster's  patent  might  have  been  invaded  with  impunity 
by  every  person  who  chose  to  manufacture  Bradley's  in- 
strument ;  but  this  was  never  tried,  and  for  the  best  of  all 
reasons,  because  nobody  would  have  purchased  it. 

We  trust  that  no  person,  who  wishes  to  judge  of  this 
subject  with  candour,  will  form  an  opinion  without  having 
actually  seen  and  used\.\\e  instrument  proposed  by  Bradley. 
Let  any  person  take  Bradley's  plates,  and,  having  set  them 
at  an  angle  of  30°  or  22  4°,  place  them  upon  a  cell  contain- 
ing fragments  of  coloured  glass,  he  will  infallibly  find  that 
he  cannot  produce  a  picture  of  any  symmetry  or  beauty. 
The  disunion  of  the  sectors,  the  darkness  of  the  last  re- 
flections, and  the  enormous  deviation  from  symmetry,  to- 
wards the  centre  of  the  figure,  will  convince  him,  if  he  re- 
quired conviction,  that  the  instrument  is  entirely  useless 
as  a  kaleidoscope.  To  those,  however,  who  are  not  capa- 
ble, either  for  want  of  knowledge,  or  want  of  time,  to  make 
such  a  comparison,  we  may  present  the  opinion  of  three  of 
the  most  eminent  natural  philosophers  of  the  present  day, 
viz.  the  celebrated  Mr.  Watt,  Professor  Playfair,  and  Pro- 
fessor Pictet. 

♦'  It  has  been  said  here,"  says  Mr.  Watt,  "  that  you  took 
the  idea  of  the  kaleidoscope  from  an  old  book  on  garden- 
ing. My  friend,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Corrie,  has  procured  me  a 
sight  of  the  book.  It  is  Bradley's  Improvements  of  Plant- 
ing and  Gardening.  London  1731,  part  2d.  chap.  1st.  It 
consists  of  two  pieces  of  looking  glass  of  equal  bigness,  of 
the  figure  of  a  long  square,  five  inches  long  and  four  inches 
high,  hinged  together,  upon  one  of  the  narrow  sides,  so  as 
to  open  and  shut  like  the  leaves  of  a  book,  whicli,  being 
set  upon  their  edges  upon  a  drawing,  will  shew  it  multi- 
plied by  repcateil  reflections.  This  instrument  I  have 
seen  in  my  father's  possession  70  years  ago,  and  frequent- 
ly since,  but  what  has  become  of  it  I  know  not.     In  my 
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opinion,  llic  application  of  ihc  principle  is  very  different 
from  iliat  of  your  kaleidoscope  " 

The  following  is  Professor  I'layfaii's  opinion  : 

£ilinburff/i,  Wl/i  May,  1818. 
"  I  have  examined  the  kaleidoscope  invenied  by  Dr. 
Brewster,  and  compared  it  with  the  description  of  an  in- 
strument wliicU  it  has  been  said  to  resemble,  constructed 
by  Bradley  in  1717.  I  have  also  compared  its  effect  with 
an  experiment  to  which  it  may  be  thought  to  have  some 
analogy,  described  by  Mr.  Wood  in  his  Optics,  Prop.  13 

and  14.  . 

"  From  both  these  contrivances,  and  from  every  optical 
instrument  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  the  kaleidoscope 
appears  to  differ  essentially,  both  in  its  effect  and  in  the 
principles  of  its  construction. 

"  As  to  the  effect,  the  thing  produced  by  the  kaleido- 
scope is  a  scriesof  figures  presented  with  the  most  perfect 
symmetry,  so  as  always  to  compose  a  whole,  in  which  no- 
thing is  wanting  and  nothing  redundant.  It  matters  not 
what  the  object  be  to  which  the  instrument  is  directed,  if 
it  only  be  in  its  proper  place,  the  effect  just  described  is 
sure  to  take  place,  and  with  an  endless  variety.  In  this 
respect,  the  kaleidoscope  appears  to  be  quite  singular 
among  optical  instruments.  Neither  the  instrument  of 
Bradley,  nor  the  experiment  or  theorem  in  Wood's  book, 
have  any  resemblance  to  this  ;  they  go  no  further  than  the 
multiplication  of  the  figure. 

"Next,  as  to  the  principle  of  construction,  Dr.  Brew- 
ster's instrument  requires  a /lar/icu/ar /iosif/on  of  the  eye  of 
the  observer,  and  of  the  object  looked  at,  in  order  to  its  ef- 
fect. If  either  of  these  is  wanting,  the  symmetry  vanishes, 
and  the  figures  are  irregular  and  disunited.  In  the  other 
two  cases,  no  particular  position,  either  for  the  eye  or  the 
object,  is  required. 

"  For  these  reasons.  Dr.  Brewster's  invention  seems  to 
me  quite  unlike  the  other  two.  Indeed,  as  far  as  I  know,  it 
is  quite  singular  among  optical  instruments ;  and  it  will 
be  matter  of  sincere  regret,  if  any  imaginary  or  vague  ana- 
logy, between  it  and  other  optical  instruments,  should  be 
the  means  of  depiiving  the  Doctor  of  any  part  of  the  re- 
ward to  which  his  skill,  ingenuity,  and  perseverance,  enti- 
tle him  so  well. 

John  Playfair, 
Professor  of  Natural  Philoso/ihy  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh. 

"  P.  S.— -Granting  that  there  were  a  resemblance  be- 
tween the  kaleidoscope  and  Bradley's  instrument,  in  any 
of  the  particulars  mentioned  above,  the  introduction  of  co- 
loured and  moveable  objects,  at  the  end  of  the  reflectors,  is 
quite  peculiar  to  Dr.  Brewster's  instrument.  Besides  this, 
a  circumstance  highly  deserving  of  attention,  is  the  use  of 
two  lenses  and  a  draw  tube,  so  that  the  action  of  the  kalei- 
doscope is  extended  to  objects  of  all  sizes,  and  at  all  dis- 
tances from  the  observer,  and  united,  by  that  means,  to  the 
advantages  of  the  telescope. 

J.  P." 


ten 


Professor  Pictct's  opinion  is  stated  in  the  following  let- 


SiR, — Among  your  friends,  I  have  not  been  one  of  the 
least  painfully  affected  by  the  shameful  invasion  of  your 
rights  as  an  inventor,  which  I  have  been  a  witness  of  lately 
in  London.     Not  only  none  of  the  allegations  of  the  invad- 


ers of  your  patent,  grounded  on  a  pretended  similarity  be 
twccn  your  kaleidoscope  and  BradUy's  instrument,  or  suci' 
as  Wood's  or  Harris'  theories  n>ight  have  suggested,  ap- 
pear to  me  to  have  any  real  foundation;  but  I  can  affinii, 
that,  neither  in  any  of  tlie  French,  German,  or  Italian  au- 
thors, who,  to  my  knowledge,  have  treated  of  optics,  nori.i 
Professor  Charles'  jusily  celebrated  and  most  complete  col- 
lection of  optical  instiuments  at  P.iiis,  have  I  read  or  been 
any  thing  resembling  your  ingenious  apparatus,  wliicli, 
from  its  numberless  applications,  and  the  pleasure  it  af- 
fords, and  will  continue  to  afford,  to  millions  of  beholders 
of  its  matchless  effects,  may  be  ranked  among  the  tnost  ■ 
happy  inventions  science  ever  presented  to  the  lovers  of 
rational  enjoyment. 

M.   A.   PiCTET, 

Professor  ofATat.  Phil,  in  the 
.Academy  of  Geneva. 
To  Dr.  Brewster. 

The  propositions  in  Harris'  Optics  relate,  like  Professor 
Wood's,  merely  to  the  multiplication  and  circular  arrange- 
ment of  the  apertures  or  sectors  formed  by  the  inclined 
mirrors,  and  to  the  progress  of  a  ray  of  light  reflected  be- 
tween two  inclined  or  parallel  mirrors;  and  no  allusion 
whatever  is  made,  in  the  propositions  themselves,  to  any  in- 
strument. In  the  proposition  respecting  the  multiplica- 
tion of  the  sectors,  the  eye  of  the  observer  is  never  once 
mentioned,  and  tlic  proposition  is  true,  if  the  eye  has  an  in- 
finite number  of  positions  ;  whereas,  in  the  kaleidoscope, 
the  eye  can  only  have  one  position.  In  the  other  proposi- 
tion, (Prop.  XVII.)  respecting  the  progress  of  the  rays, 
the  eye  and  the  object  are  actually  stated  to  be  placed  be- 
tween the  reflectors  ;  and  even  if  the  eye  had  been  placed 
without  the  reflectors,  as  in  the  kaleidoscope,  the  position 
assigned  it,  at  a  great  distance  from  the  angular  point,  is  a 
demonstration  that  Harris  was  entirely  ignorant  ofthcfiosi- 
tions  of  symmetry  either  for  the  object  or  the  eye,  and  could 
not  have  combined  two  reflectors  so  as  to  form  a  kaleido- 
scope for  producing  beautiful  or  symmetrical  forms.  The 
only  practical  jiart  of  Harris'  proposiiions  is  the  5th  and 
6th  scholia  to  Prop.  XVII.  In  the  5(h  scholium  he  pro- 
poses a  sort  of  catoptric  box  or  cistula,  known  long  before 
his  time,  composed  of  four  mirrors,  arranged  in  a  most  un- 
scientific matuier,  and  containing  opaque  objects  betiaeen 
the  sfieculums.  "  Whatever  they  are,"  says  he,  when 
speaking  of  the  objects,  "  the  upright  figures  between  the 
speculums  should  be  slender,  and  not  too  many  in  num- 
ber, otherwise  they  will  too  much  obstruct  the  reflected 
rays  from  corning  to  the  eye  "  This  shews,  in  a  most  deci- 
sive manner,  that  Harris  knew  nothing  of  the  kaleidos- 
cope, and  that  he  has  not  even  improved  the  common  ca- 
toptric cistula,  which  had  been  known  long  before.  The 
principle  of  inversion,  and  the  positions  of  symmetry,  were 
entirely  unknown  to  him.  In  the  6th  scholium,  he  speaks 
of  rooms  lined  with  looking-glasses,  and  of  luminous  am- 
phitheatres, which  have  been  described  and  figured  by  all 
the  old  writers  on  optics.* 

The  persons  who  have  pretended  to  compare  Dr.  Brew- 
ster's kaleidoscope  with  the  combinations  of  plain  mirrors 
described  by  preceding  authors,  have  not  only  been  utter- 
ly unacquainted  with  the  principles  of  optics,  but  have  not 
been  at  the  trouble  either  of  understanding  the  principles 
on  which  the  patent  kaleidoscope  is  constructed,  or  of  ex- 
amining the  construction  of  the  instrument  itself.  Be- 
cause it  contains  two  plain  mirrors,  they  infer  tliat  it  must 
be  the  same  as  every  other  instrument  that  contains  two 


•  The  reader  is  requested  to  examine  carefully  the  propositions  in  Harris'  Optics  ;  he  will  then  be  convinced,  that  Harris  placed  both 
■t^e  «ye  and  the  object  between  the  mirrrDrs,  an  arrangement  which  was  known  100  years  before  his  time. 
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.'■aiii  mirro's,  ami  liericc  llic  same  persons  would,  by  a  si- 
Miiijr    piocess  of  icasuriing,   have  coiicludecl  that  a  icle- 

^co|le  is  a  microscope,  or  ihat  a  pair  ol"  spectacles  with  a 

I'jubic  lens  is  tiie  same  as   a  telescope  or   a  rniciosrope, 

I  aiise  all  llicse  itjstrunuiiis  contain  two  lenses.     An  as- 

.:  j;ioinicul  !elescoi>c  (lifters  fioui  a  compotinil  rniciosrope 

only   in    lia\ing   ilie  knses  placed   at  cliflerent   distances. 

'i'hc  progress  of  the  ra)  s  is  exactly  the  same  in  both  these 

:  iiruiTienls,  and  the  efl'eet  i;i  both  is  produced  Ijy  the  en- 
i.iigeirient  of  the  angle  subtended  by  the  object.  Yet  sure- 
ly there  is  no  person  so  senseless,  as  to  deny  that  he  who 
i'uat  combined  two  lenses  in  such  a  manner  as  to  discover 
il;e  nioutitairjs  of  the  moon,  the  satellites  of  Jupiter  and  Sa- 
turn, and  all  the  wonders  of  the  system  of  the  universe, 
was  the  author  of  an  oi-iginal  invention.  He  who  JJiuduces 
effects  which  were  never  produced  before,  even  b)  means 
which  have  been  long  known,  is  untpiestionably  an  original 
inventor;  and  upon  this  principle  alone  can  the  telescope 
be  consiilered  as  an  invention  diffeient  from  the  micros- 
cope. In  the  case  ol  llie  kaleidoscope,  the  originality  of 
the  invention  is  far  moie  striking.  Every  pcisun  admits 
tha*  effects  are  produced  by  Dr.  Brewster's  instrument,  of 
which  no  conception  could  have  been  previously  formed. 
All  those  who  saw  ii,  acknowledged  thai  they  had  never 
seen  any  t'liiig  resembling  it  before  ;  and  those  very  per- 
sons who  had  been  possessors  of  Bradley's  instiument, 
who  had  read  Harris'  Optics,  and  made  his  shew  boxes, 
and  who  had  used  other  combinations  of  plain  niirrois, 
never  supposed  for  a  moment,  that  the  pleasure  which  they 
had  derived  from  the  kaleidoscope  had  any  relation  to  the 
effects  described  by  these  authors. 

No  proof  of  (he  originality  of  the  kaleidoscope  could  be 
stronger  than  the  sensation  which  it  excited  in  London  and 
Paris.  In  the  memory  of-man,  no  invention,  and  no  work, 
whether  addressed  to  the  imagination  or  to  the  understand- 
ing, ever  produced  such  an  effect.  A  universal  mania  for 
the  instrument  seized  all  classes,  from  the  lovvest  to  the 
highest,  from  the  most  ignorant  to  the  most  learned,  and 
every  j)erson  not  only  felt,  but  expressed  the  feeling,  that 
a  new  pleasure  had  been  added  to  their  cxistciice. 

If  such  an  instrument  had  ever  been  known  before,  a  si- 
milar sensation  must  have  been  excited,  and  it  would  not 
have  been  left  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  lialf  learned  and  the 
half  honest,  to  search  for  the  skeleton  of  the  invention 
among  the  rubbish  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries. 

The  patent  kaleidoscopes  are  now  made  in  London,  un- 
der the  sanction  of  the  Patentee,  by  Messrs.  P.  and  G.  Dol- 
lond,  W.  and  S.  Jones,  Mr.  R.  B.  Bate,  Messrs.  Thomas 
Harris  and  Son,  Messrs.  W.  and  T.  Gilbert,  Mr.  Bancks, 
Mr.  Berge,  Mr.  Thomas  Jones,  Mr.  Blunt,  Mr.  Schmal- 
calder,  ^lcssrs.  Watkins  and  Hill,  and  Mr.  Smith.  In 
Birmingham  by  Mr.  Philip  Carpenter;  in  Bristol  by  Mr. 
Beilby  ;  and  in  Edinburgh  by  Mr.  John  Ruthven.  An  ac- 
count of  the  different  forms  in  which  these  ingenious  opti- 
cians have  fitted  up  the  kaleidoscope,  and  of  the  new  con- 
trivances by  which  they  have  given  it  additional  value,  will 
be  published  in  Dr.  Brewster's  Treatise  on  the  Kalcido- 
sco/ie,  now  in  the  press. 

K.ALENDAR.     See  Chbonologt. 
KALIF.     See  Caliph. 
KAIVhM.\.     See  Russia. 

KAMMENI,  the  Great  and  Little,  or  Burnt  Islands,  are 
two  islands  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  which  derive  their 
name  from  liieir  calciixd  appearance.  The  first  of  these, 
or  the  Great  Kammeni,  was  called  Kiera  by  the  ancients. 
In  the  year  1473,  another  island  suddenly  appeared  above 
the  sea,  and  was  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  Micri 
KaniMieni.  On  the  23d  of  May,  1707,  a  new  islet  appear- 
ed about  a  league  from  Santorin,  between  the  Great  and  the 


Little  Kammeni ;  and  as  a  very  particular  account  of  liiis 
1  cmarkabic  phenomenon  has  been  given  by  an  eye-witness, 
we  shall  not  scruple  to  lay  an  abridged  account  of  it  before 
our  readers. 

"On  the  18th  of  May,  there  had  been  fell  at  Santorin 
two  slight  shocks  of  an  earthquake.  No  great  atientioii 
w  as  paid  to  them  at  the  time  ;  but  there  was  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  the  new  islet  was  beginning  to  detach  itself  from 
ti.e  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  to  rise  towards  its  surface. 
Some  Greeks  belonging  to  Santorin  having  seen  the  fust 
jjoints  of  the  growing  island,  imagined  that  these  might  be 
the  remains  of  soniC  shi|)w  reck,  »  hich  the  sea  had  brought 
during  the  night.  When  tlicy  discovered  ihat,  in  lieu  of 
pieces  of  a  floating  wreck,  these  were  black  and  calcined 
rocks,  they  returned,  tjuite  frightened,  publishing  every 
where  what  they  had  seen. 

«  Though  the  fright  was  general  in  the  whole  island  of 
Santorin,  yet  some  of  the  inhabitants  came  to  a  resolution 
of  making  observations  on  the  very  spot.  Having  landed, 
curiosity  induced  them  to  proceed  from  rock  to  rock  : 
they  found  every  where  a  sort  of  while  slone  which  might 
be  cul  like  bread,  and  a  tjuantity  of  fresh  oysters  adherinr' 
to  the  rocks;  a  circumstance  very  uncommon  at  Santorin. 
AVhile  these  Greeks  were  amusing  themselves  with  eating 
the  oysters,  they  all  at  once  felt  the  rocks  move,  and  the 
ground  tremble  under  their  feet :  terror  soon  made  them 
abandon  their  repast,  in  order  to  jump  into  their  boat,  and 
row  away  as  hard  as  they  could  pull.  Tliis  shock  was  a 
motion  of  the  island,  which  was  increasing,  and  which,  at 
that  moment,  visibly  rose,  having,  in  a  very  few  days, 
gained  near  20  feet  in  I  eight,  and  twice  as  much  in  breadth. 
One  day,  a  rock  very  remarkable  from  \U  size  and  figure, 
having  issued  from  the  sea,  40  or  50  paces  from  the  mid- 
dle of  the  island,  sunk  at  the  expiration  of  four  days  into 
the  water,  and  appeared  no  more.  These  different  com- 
motions violently  shook  the  Little  Kammeni,  and  on  its 
summit  was  remarked  a  long  fissure,  which  had  not  been 
seen  there  before.  During  this  time,  the  sea  of  the  gulf 
several  times  changed  its  colour  :  it  first  became  of  a  daz- 
zling green,  then  of  a  reddish  hue,  and  at  last  of  a  pale 
yellow,  and  constantly  emitted  a  great  stench. 

"  On  the  1 6th  of  July,  smoke  was  seen,  for  the  first 
time,  to  issue,  not  from  the  part  of  the  island  that  appeared, 
but  from  a  chain  of  black  rocks,  which  rose  all  on  a  sudden 
.■jixty  yards  from  that  spot,  and  from  a  part  of  the  sea  where 
no  bottom  had  been  found  :  this,  for  some  time,  formed  as 
it  were  two  separate  islands,  one  of  which  was  called  the 
White  Island,  and  the  other  the  Black  Island,  on  account 
of  their  different  colours;  but  which,  ere  long,  were  again 
united  to  each  other,  yet  in  such  a  manner  that  those  black 
rocks  which  last  sprang  up  became  the  centre  of  the  whole 
island. 

"  Neither  fire  nor  smoke  was  ever  seen  on  the  White 
Island;  yet  it  continued  to  grow  larger;  but  the  Black 
Island  increased  far  more  quickly.  Every  day  were  seen 
to  arise  big  rocks,  which  sometimes  were  joined  to  the 
island,  and  sometimes  were  very  remote  from  it ;  so  that, 
in  less  than  a  month,  were  reckoned  as  many  as  four  little 
black  islands,  which  in  four  days  formed  but  one.  It  was 
likewise  remarked  that  the  smoke  had  greatly  increased, 
and  that,  no  wind  blowing  at  the  time,  it  ascended  so  high 
that  it  was  seen  from  Candia,  from  Naxia,  and  from  other 
distant  islands.  During  the  night,  this  smoke  always  ap- 
peared fiery  to  the  height  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet,  and  the 
sea  was  covered  with  a  reddish  substance  or  froth  in  some 
places,  and  yellowish  in  others.  So  great  a  degree  of  pu- 
trefaction spread  through  all  Santorin,  that  the  inhabitants 
were  obliged  to  burn  perfumes,  and  to  kindle  fires  in  the 
streets.     This  infection  lasted  onlv  a  dav  and  a  half,     A 
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very  ficsh  south-west  wind  clispelleJ  It ;  but,  in  driving 
away  one  evil,  it  introduced  another.  It  carried  tliis  burn- 
ing smoke  over  a  gif  at  part  of  the  best  vineyards  of  San- 
torin,  the  grapes  of  which  were  almost  ripe,  and  which,  in 
one  night,  were  all  scorched.  It  was  likewise  remarked, 
that  wherever  this  smoke  was  carried,  it  blackened  silver 
and  copper,  and  occasioned  tlie  inhabitants  violent  headaches, 
accompanied  by  stiong  nausea.  At  that  time,  the  White 
Island  settled  and  stink  all  at  onc6  upwards  often  feet. 

"  On  the  3 1st  of  July,  it  was  discovered  that  the  sea  cast 
forth  smoke,  and  boiled  up  in  two  places,  the  one  at  thirty, 
and  the  other  at  sixty  yards  from  the  Black  Island.  In 
these  two  spaces,  each  of  wiiich  formed  a  perfect  circle, 
the  water  appeared  like  oil  on  the  fire.  This  lasted  up- 
wards of  a  month,  during  which  were  found  a  great  many 
dead  fishes. 

"  The  following  night  was  heard  a  hollow  noise,  like  the 
report  of  several  camion  fired  at  a  distance  ;  and  almost  im- 
mediately issued  from  the  middle  of  the  crater  two  long 
sheets  of  fire,  which  ascended  very  high,  and  were  directly 
extinguished. 

«'  On  the  1st  of  August,  the  same  hollow  noise  was 
lieard  repeatedly.  It  was  followed  by  a  bluish  black 
smoke,  which  rose  in  the  form  of  a  pillar  to  a  prodigious 
elevation. 

"  On  the  7th  of  August,  the  noise  was  similar  to  that  of 
several  large  heaps  of  stones  falling  all  at  once  into  a  deep 
well  i  and  after  having  lasted  several  days,  changed  into 
another  considerably  louder. 

"  On  the  21st  of  .\ugust,  the  fire  and  smoke  diminished 
considerably ;  but  at  break  of  day,  they  resumed  more 
strength  than  they  bad  before  possessed.  The  smoke  was 
red  and  very  thick,  and  the  fire  which  issued  was  so  fierce, 
that  the  sea  round  the  Black  Island  smoked  and  boiled  up 
in  a  surprising  manner. 

"  On  the  morning  of  the  22d,  the  island  was  become 
much  higher  than  it  was  the  day  before.  A  chain  of  rocks, 
of  nearly  fifty  feet,  had  greatly  increased  its  breadth.  The 
sea  was  again  covered  with  that  reddish  foam  already  men- 
tioned, which  emitted  every  where  an  intolerable  stench. 

"  On  the  Sth  of  September,  the  fire  opened  itself  a  pas- 
sage at  the  extremity  of  the  Black  Island,  at  the  same 
time  inclining  towards  Therasia.  The  fire  issued  thence 
for  some  days  only,  during  which  less  came  out  of  the 
great  crater. 

"  Thrice  there  arose  from  the  great  crater,  as  it  were, 
'  three  of  the  largest  sky-rockets,  of  a  fire  the  most  bril- 
liant and  the  most  beautiful.  On  tlie  following  nights  it 
was  cjuite  another  thing.  After  the  usual  reports  of  the 
subterraneous  thunder,  all  at  once  were  seen  going  off,  as  it 
were,  long  sheaves  sparkling  with  a  million  of  lights,  which, 
following  each  other,  ascended  to  a  very  great  height,  then 
fell  again  in  showers  of  stars  on  the  island,  which  thence 
appeared  quite  illuminated. 

'■•  On  the  9th  of  September,  the  two  islands,  the  White 
Island  and  the  Black  one,  by  dint  of  increasing  each  in 
breadth,  began  to  meet  and  to  form  but  one  body.  After 
this  junction,  the  extremity  of  the  island  to  the  south-west 
increased  no  more  either  in  length  or  height  ;  whereas  the 
other  extremity  to  the  west  did  not  cease  to  lengthen  very 
perceptibly. 

«'  Of  all  the  openings,  there  were  now  but  four  which 
emitted  any  fire.  Sometimes  the  smoke  issued  with  im- 
petuosity from  all  tos^ether,  sometimes  only  from  one  or 
two;  one  while  with  noise,  another  without,  but  almost 
always  with  a  whistling,  which  might  liave  been  taken  for 
the  various  sounds  of  the  pipes  of  an  organ,  and  sometimes 
for  the  howling  of  wild  beasts. 

"  On  the  12ih  of  September,  the  subterraneous  noise,  hav- 


ing to  spread  between  four  openings,  was  never  so  fright 
ful,  nor  so  frt-quent  as  on  that  clay  and  the  following.  Tnc 
loud  and  lepeated  claps,  similar  to  the  general  discharge 
of  a  numerous  and  heavy  train  of  artillery,  were  heard  ten 
ortwelve  times  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours  ;  and,  a 
moment  after,  there  issued  from  the  great  crater  stones  of 
an  enormous  size,  quite  red  hot,  which  were  thrown  to  a 
great  distance,  and  lost  in  the  sea.  These  loud  claps  were 
always  accompanied  by  clouds  of  ashes,  some  of  which  were 
carried  in  eddies  as  far  as  Aiiasi,  an  island  twenty-five 
miles  distant  from  Santorin.  These  ashes  had  the  figure 
and  the  grain  of  fine  powder  ;  but,  thiown  into  the  fire,  they 
produced  only  a  few  slight  crepitations,  without  emitting 
flame. 

"On  the  18th  of  September,  there  was  at  Santorin  an 
earthquake  which  occasioned  no  damage.  The  island  was 
considerably  increased  by  it,  as  well  as  the  fire  and 
smoke,  which,  on  that  day  and  the  following  night,  opened 
to  themselves  new  passages.  Till  then,  so  many  fires  toge- 
ther had  not  been  seen,  nor  had  such  loud  reports  been 
heard  :  their  violence  was  so  extraordinary,  that  the  houses 
ofScarowere  shaken  by  it.  Through  thick  volume?  of 
smoke,  which  appeared  like  a  mountain,  was  heard  the 
loud  noise  of  an  infinite  number  of  huge  stones,  which 
whizzed  in  the  air  like  large  Ci.nnon  balls,  and  fell  after- 
wards on  the  island  and  into  the  sea,  with  a  crash  which 
made  all  who  heard  it  shudder.  The  little  Kammeni  was 
several  times  covered  with  these  burning  stones,  which 
rendered  it  quite  resplendent. 

"  On  the  21st  of  September,  the  little  Kammeni  being 
thus  quite  in  a  blaze,  after  one  of  those  furious  shocks 
just  mentioned,  there  thence  arose  three  large  flashes  of 
lightning,  which  traversed  all  the  horizon  of  the  sea.  At 
the  same  instant,  there  occurred  so  great  a  shaking  of 
the  whole  new  island,  that  the  half  of  its  great  crater  fell 
in,  and  there  were  huge  burning  stones,  of  a  prodigious 
mass,  which  were  driven  to  the  distance  of  upwards  of 
two  miles. 

"  On  the  24th  of  September,  the  fire  resumed  all  its 
strength,  and  the  island  became  more  formidable  than 
ever.  Among  the  claps,  almost  continual,  and  which  were 
so  violent,  that  two  persons,  speaking  to  each  other,  could 
with  difficulty  make  themselves  heard,  there  suddenly  oc- 
curred one  so  dreadful,  that  it  made  every  body  run  to  the 
churches.  The  big  rock,  on  which  Scaro  is  built,  tot- 
tered, and  all  the  doors  of  the  houses  were  forcibly  thrown 
open. 

"  Every  thing  continued  in  the  same  state  during  the 
months  of  October,  November,  and  December  1707,  and 
January  1708.  Not  a  day  passed  without  the  great  crater 
making  an  explosion  at  least  once  or  twice,  and  most  fre- 
-tjuently  five  or  six  times. 

"  On  the  10th  of  February  1708,  about  eight  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  there  was  at  Santorin  a  rather  violent  shock 
of  an  earthquake.  In  the  course  of  the  night,  there  had 
been  one  much  slighter,  which  induced  the  opinion,  that 
the  volcano  was  again  preparing  some  terrible  scene. 
Large  rocks  of  a  frightful  mass,  which  till  then  had  ap- 
peared only  even  with  the  water's  edge,  rose  very  high  ; 
and  the  boiling  up  of  the  sea  increased  to  a  great  excess. 
The  subterraneous  roarings  lasted  day  and  night  without 
intermission.  The  great  crater  burst  even  five  or  six  times 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  gave  reports  which,  from  their 
repetition,  from  the  quantity  and  the  bigness  of  the  stones 
that  flew  about,  from  the  shaking  of  the  houses,  and  from 
the  great  fire  that  appeared  in  open  day,  surpassed  every 
thing  that  had  preceded. 

"  The  15th  of  April  was  remarkable,  among  all  the  other 
days,  from  the  number  and  the  fury  of  those  terrible  shocks  ; 
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so  that,  for  a  long  time,  seeing  nothing  but  fire,  fiery 
smoke,  and  large  pieces  of  rock,  which  filled  the  air,  all 
the  inhabitants  ofSanloiin  thought  that  the  island  was  blown 
up.  Halt'  of  the  circumference  of  tlie  great  crater  had 
fallen  in,  and  in  an  instant  again  became  higher  than  it 
was,  by  ihe  heap  of  ashes  and  big  stones  by  which  it  was 
repaired. 

"  From  that  day  till  the  23d  of  May,  every  thing  conti- 
nued nearly  on  the  same  footing.  What  was  particularly 
remarked,  was,  that  the  island  constantly  increased  in 
height,  and  scarcely  increased  any  more  in  breadth.  The 
great  opening,  or  large  crater,  rose  very  high  ;  and  from 
the  melted  substances  which  cemented  its  fabric,  was 
gradually  formed,  as  it  were,  a  great  pasty,  with  a  very 
broad   slope. 

"  On  the  15lh  of  July,  some  persons  belonging  to  San- 
torin  wished  to  have  a  near  view  of  the  new  island.  They 
took  care  to  provide  themselves  with  a  boat  well  caulked, 
and  whose  seams  were  filled  with  oakum  strongly  chinced. 
They  went  straight  to  that  side  of  the  island  where  the  sea 
did  not  boil  up,  but  where  it  smoked  very  niuch.  Scarcely 
had  the  inquisitive  party  reached  tins  smoke,  than  they  all 
felt  a  suffocating  heat,  which  affected  them.  Tliey  put 
their  hands  into  the  water,  and  found  it  scalding  ;  they 
were  as  yet,  however,  oidy  within  five  hundred  yards  of 
the  land.  There  not  being  a  prabnbility  of  their  proceeding 
farther  that  way,  they  turned  vowards  the  point  most  dis- 
tant from  the  great  crater.  Tne  fire,  which  was  still  there, 
and  the  sea,  wliich  boiled  up  with  fury,  obliged  them  to 
take  a  long  circuit.  They  landed  on  the  Great  Kammeni, 
whence  they  had  the  convenience  of  examining  the  real 
length  of  the  island,  and  particularly  the  side  which  they 
had  not  been  able  to  sec  from  Scaro.  The  island  might 
then  be  two  hundred  feet  in  its  greatest  height,  a  mile  and 
upwards  in  its  greatest  breadth,  and  about  five  miles  in 
circumference. 

"  After  this  examination,  the  observers  again  felt  a  strong 
desire  to  approach  the  island,  and  to  land  at  the  place  called 
the  While  Island.  When  they  were  within  two  hundred 
yards  of  it,  they  perceived  that,  by  dipping  the  hand  into 
the  water,  the  more  they  approached,  the  warmer  it  be- 
came. They  hove  the  lead  ;  all  the  line,  which  was, 
ninety-five  fathoms  long,  was  employed,  without  finding 
any  bottom.  While  they  were  deliberating  whether  they 
should  advance  farther,  or  turn  back,  the  great  crater  be- 
gan to  play  with  its  usual  ciash  and  impetuosity.  The  wind 
carried  over  tne  boat  the  thick  cloud  of  ashes  and  smoke, 
which  made  them  think  of  rowing  off  very  quickly.  On 
arriving  at  Santorin,  it  was  discovered  that  the  great  heat 
of  the  water  liad  melted  almost  all  the  pitch  from  the  seams 
of  the  boat,  which  began  to  open  on  all  sides. 

"  Till  the  15ih  of  August,  of  the  same  year,  1708,  the 
island  vomited  fire,  sirioke,  and  burning  stones,  always 
with  a  great  noise,  yet  less  than  that  of  the  preceding 
months. 

"  This  account  of  a  judicious  eye-witness,  is  to  be  found 
in  a  rather  scarce  collection,  entitled  "  Les  Mcmoires  dea 
Missions  de  la  Camfiagne  de  Jesus  dans  le  Levant." 

"  After  the  author  of  the  account  had  quitted  Santorin, 
the  new  island  risen  from  the  sea  in  the  guif,  between  the 
Great  and  the  Little  Kammeni,  continued  for  a  long  time 
to  east  forth  flinies,  a  thick  smoke,  and  large  masses  of 
stones,  but  the  explosions  became  less  frequent  and  less 
violent,  and  at  length  ceased. 

"  The  new  island  is  about  a  leat^ue  in  circumference. 
AH  around,  bui  very  close  to  it,  the  depth  of  water  is  from 
thirty  to  thirty-five  fathoms:  farther  off.  no  bottom  is  to  be 
found  Fiom  the  rocks  of  the  island  is  frequently  detacn- 
ed  a  quantity  of  fragments  of  pumicestone,  which,  floating 
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on  the  surface  of  the  sea,  are  driven  on  the  coasts  of  the 
islands  of  the  Archipelago.  The  quantity  of  these  light 
productions  of  volcanoes,  thrown  up  by  the  new  island, 
was  so  coiisiilerable  during  the  beginning  of  its  astonishing 
appearance,  that  the  sea  of  the  Archipelago  v/as  covered 
with  them,  anti  several  harbours  were  choked  up  to  such  a 
degree,  that  no  vessel,  however  small,  could  get  out,  unless 
a  passage  were  cleared  for  her  by  means  of  poles. 

"  The  Little  Kammeni,  where  are  seen  six  craters  by 
which  the  volcano  vomited  loith  the  substances  that  com- 
pose it,  is  equally  naked  and  barren;  but  the  Great  Kam- 
meni, more  ancient,  is  covered  with  a  thin  stratum  of  a 
dust,  which  allows  a  few  herbs  to  grow  in  it."  See  Soni- 
ni's  Travels. 

KAiSiTSCH.-\TKA,alarge  peninsula  in  the  south-east- 
ern extremity  ol  Siberia,  is  situated  between  15j°  and  165" 
East  Long,  from  Greenwich,  and  extends  from  51"  to  62° 
of  North  Latitude.  It  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  sea 
of  Okotbk,  or  Kamtschalka  ;  on  the  east  and  south  by  the 
Pacific  Ocean;  and  on  the  north  by  the  country  of  the  Ko- 
riaks,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  an  isthmus  about  40 
miles  broad,  lying  between  the  gulfs  of  Olutorsk  and  Peii- 
ginsk.  From  this  junction  with  the  main  land  to  its  most 
southern  point,  it  stretches  about  600  miles;  and  is  nearly 
hall  that  distance  in  breadth,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tegil 
to  that  of  the  Kamtschalka  river,  in  the  latitude  of  55°,  but 
becomes  gradually  narrower  towards  each  extremity,  ter- 
minating on  the  south  in  a  low  promontory,  called  Cape 
Lepalka. 

Kamtschalka  was  first  discoverd  by  the  Russians  about 
the  year  1696;  but  the  natives  preserve  a  tradition  of  a 
much  earlier  visit  from  that  people.  They  point  out  the 
spot  where  a  few  strangers  from  Russia  settled,  and  inter- 
married in  the  country  who  were  afterwards  murdered  in  a 
quarrel  with  the  natives;  and  this  account  is  supposed  to 
describe  the  fate  of  a  ship's  crew  belonging  to  a  small  squa- 
dron, which  Sailed  from  Kolyma  about  the  middle  of  the 
17th  century.  The  whole  peninsula  was  finally  subdued 
by  the  Russian  arms  in  1711;  but,  for  some  time,  added 
little  to  tne  trade  or  wealth  of  the  empire,  except  a  small 
tribute  i,f  furs.  Al'tei  the  discovery,  however,  of  the  ad- 
joiniiig  islands,  (see  Aleutian,  Bzering,  and  Fox  Is- 
lands,) the  supply  of  furs  was  greatly  increased,  and  K..int- 
schatka  became  an  important  station  of  Russian  commerce 
with  the  east.  The  peninsula  is  divided  into  four  dis- 
tricts, forming  one  government,  and  protected  by  a  force  of 
500  men. 

The  peninsula  of  Kamtschalka  is  traversed  through  its 
whole  length,  and  divided  into  two  parts  of  nearly  equal 
extent,  by  a  chain  of  mountains,  which  form  a  part  of  the 
same  line  with  those  of  the  Kurile  and  Japan  islands.  In 
these  mountains  aie  several  volcanoes  ;  one  on  the  summit 
of  Kamtschalka,  the  higliest  of  the  whole  ridge  ;  another  on 
a  neck  of  land,  between  the  liver  Kamtschalka  and  Tolba- 
licheck  ;  and  a  third  to  the  north  of  Awatska  bay,  called 
Awachinsky,  which  frequently  emits  Lrimense  volumes  of 
smoke,  ashes,  and  flame.  There  arc  several  hot  springs  in 
the  country,  w  hich  never  freeze  ;  and  two  extraordinary 
wells,  where  the  water  boils  with  prodigious  force,  send- 
ing forth  at  the  same  time  a  dense  vapour  and  dreadful 
noise. 

From  the  mountains,  many  rapid  streams  descend  to  the 
coast.  The  principal  rivers  .irc  the  Teghil,  which  falls 
into  the  sea  of  Penckinsbe,  ir^  58*  North  Latitude  ;  the  IJol- 
chaia-rcka,  or  Great  River,  wliiCi.  flows  liom  a  large  inland 
lake,  and  falls  into  the  sea  of  Okotsk,  in  52°  4S'  North  La- 
titude ;  the  Awatscha,  flows  into  the  bay  of  Peter  or  Paul, 
on  the  east  side  of  the  peninsula;  and  the  Kamtschalka, 
the  only  navigable  river  in  the  country,  which,  after  a  long 
4  £ 
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course  towards  the  north  antl  north-east,  joins  the  Eastern  out  the  least  attention,  rye  returns  eight-fold,  and  barley 

Ocean  in  56'°  North  Latitude.     The   most  considerable  tweI.e-foUI.     Hemp   has  been  cultivated  with   great  suc- 

lakcs  arc  Ncfpitchc,  near  ihc  mouth  of  the  KanUbclialka  ;  cess;    and  the  difl'crent  kinds  ot   Siberian  corn   might  be 

KronolbUoy,  larlhcr  sniitli,   above    50   vcrsls  long    and   40  advantageously  intmduced.     But  agriculture  is  much  ne- 

broad;  and  llie   Kurilskoy,  near  tlie   suutiicrn  extiemiiy  ot  glcctcrl  by  the  iiilubitaiits,  whose  time  is  considerably  in- 

the  nc'iiiiisula.     On  the  eastern  side  ait-  several  large  bays,  tcrrupled  by  llie  services  which  the  governineni  rtciuires, 

and  especially  that  of  Awutska,  in  52°  4i'  North  Latitude,  and  is  also  more  prolitably  employed  iii  liuntiiig  sablts  than 

about  25  miles  in  circuit.  raisijig  corn.     The  prosperity  of  the  country  seems  to  de- 

The" principal  ostrogs,  or  towns,  are  Bolcheretsk,  the  re-  mand  some  positive  encouragement  to  De  given  to  tiic  cul 
sidence  ol  the  governor,  containing  about  300  inhabitants, 


tivation  of  the  soil,  to  counteract  the  mure  immediate  pro- 
fiis  of  the  fur  traffic. 

The  animals  most   common  in   this  country,  are  rein- 
deer, the  argali  or  wild  sheep,  the  bear,  beaver,  fo.\,  otter, 


govt 
and  situated  on  the  west  coast,  in  a  swampy  plain,  at  the 
month  of  the  Botchaia-reka  ;  Peterpaulowska.or  Peter  and 
Paul,  containing  about  30  houses,  and  situated  in  the  bot- 
tom of  Awalska  bay,  on  the  east  coast,  about  135  miles  dis-  hare,  sable,  ermine,  marmot,  woli,  weasel,  vvolvereen, 
tant  from  Bolcheretsk;  Nishnei-Kanitschatka,  about  20  There  are  not  above  600  head  of  cattle  in  ihe  whole  coun- 
rniles  up  the  river  Kamtschatka,  a  considerable  mart  lor  try,  though  pasture  is  abundant  in  summer,  and  plenty  of 
the  inland  traflic  of  tiie  country,  defended  by  a  fort,  and  con-  natural  hay  might  be  collected  for  winter  use.  Sheep  and 
taining  150  houses.  Several  lurls  are  planted  along  the  goats  might  also  be  easily  reared;  Dui  the  scarcity  ot  corn 
coast   in  the  vicinity  of  which  a  few  houses  are  found  ;  but     precludes  entirely  the  breeding  ot  hogs.     Tiiere  are  a  lew 

"  horses  at  the  selliciiients,  wnich  beloiig  to  the  government, 
and  are  entrusted  to  the  care  of  the  Cossacs.  I'hey  are 
employed  in  conveying  inereliaiidiEe,  and  other  ttlccis  of 
tlie  crown,  or  loi  tne  occasional  service  ol  iravelltrs  iJogs 
are  the  prevailing  qu:idruptds  in  KaiiUsehaika,  anci  arc  pe- 
culiarly sei  viceaine  to  liie  inhabitants,  every  niUiVluual  of 
Whom  possesses  at  least  haif  a  dozen  of  those  uselui  crca- 


the  inhabitants  are  thinly  scattered  over  the  country,  ni  so- 
litary huts,  or  small  hamlets,  scarcely  deserving  the  name 
of  villages. 

The  appearance  of  the  country  is  mountainous,  covered 
with  low  heath  and  stunted  trees;  but  the  vallies  aflurd 
every  evidence  of  considerable  natural  fertility,  and  might, 
by  proper  cultivation,  be  made  capable  of  raising  many  va- 
luable productions.  They  produce  grass  five  leet  m  height,  tures.  They  resemole  ihe  shcphero's  dog  ot  Europe,  and 
and  abound  in  wild  roses  and  flowers  of  the  finest  perluine.     are  fed  cnieHy  on  the  ott'als  of  various  animals,  or  ilie  de- 


The  climate  has  hitheito  been  considered  as  peculiarly  ad 
verse  to  all  agricultural  improvements;  but  later  writers 
have  given  a  more  favourable  representation  ot  its  capa- 
bilities ;  and  Krusenstern  particularly  aftirms,  that  it  is  not 


cayed  fish  which  their  masters  cannot  use  ;  but,  m  sum- 
mer, they  are  left  entirely  to  provide  for  themselves,  when 
they  range  over  the  country  along  the  banks  of  lakes  and 
rivers,  aiways  returning  at  the  approach  of  winter,  with  the 


niferior  to  that  of  any  northern  country  under  the  same  la-  greatest  punctualiiy,  to  their  respective  proprietors, 
titude.     On   the  coast,  and   in  the   southern  districts,  ire-  There  are  no  poultry  in  the  country,  as  there  is  so  little 

quent  fogs  and  drizzling  rains,  which  are  very  injurious  to  corn  for  their  support,  and  no  means  of  preserving   them 

the  growth  of  grain  and  vegetables,  prevail  to  a  great  de-  from  the    prowling   canine  race  around  the  villages.     Al- 

gree  even  in  the  summer  montiis  ;    but  the  northern,  and  most  eveiy  kind  of  northern  sea-fowl   frequent  the  coasts 

especially  the  middle  districts, present  a  more  fruitful  soil,  and   bays;   and  the  inland  lakes  and   rivers  are  plentifully 

and  possess   a  more  genial  climate.     The  winter  is  long  stored  with  wild  ducks,  wild  geese,  and  swans.    Wild  fowl 

and  severe  ;  and  dreadful  hurricanes,  which  bring  on  thick  are  remarkably  abundant  in  the  country,  especially  wood- 

and  heavy  showers  of  snow,  occasionally  prevent  all  opera-  cocks,   snipes,  ana  grouse,  hawks,   falcons,   bustards,  and 

tions  out  of  the  house,  and  all  travelling  from  one  place  to  various  kinds  of  eagles,  some  of  which  are  of  a  prodigious 

another.     The  snow  begins  to  appear  in  October ;  and  no  size. 

thaw  takes  place  till  April  or  May.  There  are  generally  The  coasts  and  rivers  are  full  of  excellent  fish,  cod,  her- 
heavy  rains  in  spring  and  autumn  ;  but  the  summer  months,  ring,  trout,  flai-fish,  and  especially  salmon  of  every  spe- 
June,  July  and  August,  and  even  September,  "  have  just  cies,  and  of  the  finest  quality.  There  are  great  quantities 
as  many  pleasant  and  cheerful  days,"  says  the  last  men-  of  crabs  and  cray-tish  ;  and  a  great  variety  of  amphibioas 
tioned  navigator,  "as  in  any  otiier  place  under  the  same  sea  animals  are  found  on  the  coast,  particularly  seals,  which 
latitude  ;"  ''  and  the  month  of  June,"  he  particularly  adds,  pursue  the  shoals  of  salmon  into  the  rivers  and  lakes  that 
■'  was  as  beautiful  as  it  can  possibly  be  in  the  most  favour-  have  any  communication  with  the  sea.  Whales  also  are 
ed  climate."  frequently  seen  and  taken  in  the  adjoining  seas,  and  sup- 
Even  in  the  middle  of  May,  wild  garlic,  celery,  and  net-  ply  the  inhabitants  with  various  useful  articles.  The  flesh 
ties,  may  be  gathered  for  use  ;  and  every  kind  of  cultivation  is  eaten,  and  the  fat  preserved  for  cooking  and  for  burning. 
may  be  commenced  in  the  month  of  June.  Several  useful  The  skin  is  made  into  shoe-soles,  belts,  and  strops  lor  va- 
vegetablesgrow  naturally  in  the  summer  months,  particu-  rious  purposes.  The  bones  are  made  into  knives,  chains 
larly  wild  pease,  wild  garlic,  celery,  purslane, angelica,  and  for  the  dogs,  and  protecting  covers  to  the  bottom  of  the 
saiana;  but,  either  from  ignorance  or  prejudice,  the  natives,  sledges.  The  whiskers  are  used  to  sew  the  seams  ol  the 
and  even  the  Russian  sokliers,  rarely  collect  them  as  arti-  canoes,  and  to  make  nets  for  the  larger  kinds  of  fish.  The 
clesof  food.  Towards  the  end  of  summer,  there  is  a  great  nerves  and  veins  are  employed  in  making  snares;  and  the 
plenty  of  raspberries,  strawberries,  huckleberries,  and  se-  intestines  are  cleaned,  dried,  and  blown  like  bladders,  to 
veral  other  kinds,  which  are  often  boiled  to  a  jam  for  pre-  contain  oil  and  grease. 

servation  through  the  winter.     Every  kind  of  vegetable  and         The  natives  of  Kamtschatka  are  considered  as  a  different 

corn  may  be  raised  in  the   inland  districts,  especially  rye  race  from  the  other  inhabitants  of  Siberia,  and  as  having 

and  barley  ;  and  even  on  the  southern  coasts,  the  gardens  proceeded  originally    from    Mungalia,   beyond    the    river 

of  the  Russian  officers  produce  potatoes,  cabbage,  carrots,  Amur.     Both  in  their  language  and  persons,  they  are  said 

and  every  kind  of  sallad  and  pot-herb,  in  sufficient  abun-  to  bear  some   similarity  to  the  Mungals.     They  have  a 

dance.      The  soil  is  so  productive,  that  at  Bolcheretsk,  swarthy  complexion,  black  hair,  a  round  face,  prominent 

•where  the  climate  is  rather  more  unfavourable,  potatoes  cheek   bones,  small   sunken  eyes,  thin   eye-biuws.  large 

]iroduced  more  than  thirty-fold  ;  and  in  other  places,  with-  mouths,  and  thick  teeth.     They  are  of  short  stature,  and 
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broad  between  the  shoulders,  with  slender  legs  and  arms, 
and  hanging  bellies.  They  appear,  however,  to  have  oc- 
cupied the  peninsula  at  a  very  remote  period;  and  have 
no  iraditiiinary  memorials  of  their  emigration,  but  believe 
that  they  were  created  on  the  spot  which  they  now  inhabit. 
Their  first  acknowledged  discoverer  was  a  Cossac,  named 
Volodiinir  Atlassoff,  who  had  been  dispatched,  in  1597, 
from  fort  Jakutsk  to  the  Anadirsk,  with  orders  to  engage 
the  assistance  of  the  Koriacs,  in  discovering  and  rendering 
tributary  the  countries  to  the  east  of  theirs.  Witii  60  Rus- 
sians, and  the  same  number  of  Cossacs,  he  penetrated,  in 
1699,  to  the  centre  of  the  peninsula  ;  and  built  the  Verch- 
nei  ostrog  on  the  river  Kamtschatka,  where  he  left  a  small 
garrison,  and  returned  to  Jakutsk  with  a  great  quantity  of 
tributary  furs.  Proceeding  with  these  to  Moscow,  he  was 
appointed  commander  of  Jakutsk  as  a  reward  for  his  ser- 
vices; and  appointed  to  return  to  Kamtschatka  with  sufFi- 
cieiU  reinforcements,  to  complete  the  conquest  of  the  coun- 
try, and  form  prr.pcr  settlements  among  the  natives.  In 
consequence  of  the  oppressive  character  of  the  commissa- 
ries, to  whom  the  govL-rnment  of  the  country  was  entrust- 
ed, and  the  undisciplined  conduct  of  the  troops,  continual 
revolts,  which  were  suppressed  by  cruel  massacres,  oc- 
curred in  every  part  of  the  peninsula  during  the  first  fifty 
years  of  itssubjugation  to  the  Russians  ;  but,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  slight  insurrection  at  Bolcherelsk,  it  has  been 
in  a  perfectly  peaceable  state  since  the  middle  of  last  cen- 
tury.  Before  the  Russian  conquest  of  Kamtschatka,  the 
natives  are  said  to  have  lived  in  a  state  of  complete  natural 
equality,  subject  to  no  chief,  law,  or  tribute;  but  merely 
rendering  a  tacit  respect  to  the  old  men,  or  to  those  who 
were  most  distinguished  for  their  bravery. 

The  government  established  among  them  by  the  Rus- 
sians, when  considered  as  of  a  military  character,  is  re- 
markably mild  and  equitable ;  and  the  tribute  exacted  from 
individuals,  though  rendered  heavy  by  a  chani;e  of  circum- 
stances, was  very  inconsiderable  as  originally  established. 
In  every  ostrog  a  magistrate  is  elected  by  the  inhabitants, 
who  is  named  tayon,  and  whose  authority  resembles  that  of 
a  btarost,  or  elder,  in  the  Russian  villages.  This  person 
has  power  to  settle  all  inferior  di  putts,  and  to  inflict  cor- 
poral punishment  to  the  extent  of  twenty  lashes;  but  all 
intricate  cases,  and  flagitious  offences,  are  referred  to  the 
governor  of  Kamtschatka.  The  tayon  has  another  officer 
under  him,  bearing  the  title  of  Jessaul,  who  executes  the 
orders  of  his  superior,  and  fills  his  place  in  his  absence  ; 
while,  in  like  manner,  the  eldest  Kamtschadale  in  the  vil- 
lage assumes  the  office  of  jessaul,  when  the  actual  holder 
of  that  station  is  not  present.  The  tayon,  besides  attend- 
ing to  the  internal  regulations  of  his  ostrog,  collects  the 
sables  paid  by  the  inhabitants  as  tribute,  and  carries  them 
sealed  up  to  the  town,  where  they  are  examined  and  va- 
lued in  the  presence  of  certain  magistrates,  by  a  person 
authorised  by  the  crown;  ami  the  surplus  above  the  duties 
is  paid  in  money  to  the  tayon,  to  be  proportionally  divided 
among  the  inhabitants.  The  annual  tuxes  of  a  Kamtscha- 
dale, exclusive  of  the  capitation  tax,  amounts  to  three  ru- 
bles ;  but  these  being  paid  in  sables,  and  the  government 
valuation  of  these  articles  being  considerably  lower  than 
the  price  of  the  merchant,  he  may  be  considered  as  paying 
at  least  double  that  sum.  The  capitation  tax  also,  being 
levied  always  in  Russia  according  to  the  last  census,  which 
is  taken  only  every  twentieth  year» bears  hard  upon  the  de- 
creasing villages  of  Kamtschatka,  many  of  whicii  are  now 
diniinished  from  30  or  40  to  8  or  10  i.ouseholders,  who  must 
nevertheless  make  up  anionj;  them  ihc  old  capitation  as- 
-sessment  upon  the  whole  osttog  This  error,  liowiver,  is 
said  to  have  been  recently  rvctifiid;  and  more  attention 
has,  in  many  respectS)  been  paid  by  the  government,  to 


promote  the  prosperity  both  of  the  natives  and  Russian  set- 
tlers. Free  schools  have  long  been  established  in  many  of 
the  ostrogs;  and  all  the  inhabitants  have  been  led  to  adopt 
the  Christian  religion.  But  by  the  most  recent  accounts, 
it  appears  that  most  of  the  Greek  priests  sent  among  them, 
are  very  inattentive  to  the  duties  of  their  ofTice,  and  have 
very  generally  forfeited  the  respect  of  the  natives.  No 
correct  estimate  can  be  formed  of  the  population  of  the 
country.  When  first  subdued  by  the  Russians,  it  was  de- 
scribed as  full  of  inhabitants  ;  but,  in  1768,  many  thousands 
were  swept  away  by  the  small-pox  ;  and,  in  1780,  the  num- 
ber of  persons  who  paid  tribute  was  only  3000.  Krusen- 
stern  stales,  that  in  1800  and  1801,  5000  or  6000  perished 
by  another  epidemic  disorder;  and,  supposing  one-fourth 
of  the  number  to  have  been  householdeis,  liable  in  pay- 
ment of  tribute,  t^iis  would  reduce  the  above  number  of 
taxable  persons  to  one-half,  viz.  1500,  and  (allowing  to 
eacli  a  wife  and  three  children)  the  whole  population  to  be- 
tween 7uoo  and  8000  souls.  Their  number  has  been  ra- 
pidly decreasing,  even  without  the  aid  of  epidemics;  and 
apprehensions  are  entertained,  that  the  native  race  of  inha- 
bitants will  soon  become  extinct.  One  principal  cause  of 
this  progressive  desolation,  is  to  be  sought  in  the  perni- 
cious efi'ecis  of  ardent  spirits,  which  have  hitherto  been 
made  the  chief  article  of  barter  for  their  furs,  and  in  the 
use  of  which  the  Kamtschadale  villager  is  utterly  incapa- 
ble of  practising  the  smallest  self-denial.  The  agents  of 
the  American  Company,  and  the  other  merchants,  have 
long  been  in  the  habit  of  traversing  the  country  with  no 
other  wares  than  a  quantity  of  the  worst  kind  of  gin.  As 
soon  as  one  of  them  arrived  at  an  ostrog,  he  treats  his  host 
with  a  glass  of  the  liquor,  who,  as  soon  as  he  has  swallow- 
ed one  mouthful,  which  he  receives  for  nothing,  instantly 
begs  for  another,  for  which,  however,  he  must  pay  per- 
haps with  one  of  his  best  sables;  and  so  on  for  a  second 
and  a  third,  till  he  begins  to  be  intoxicated,  when  the  tra- 
der contrives  to  give  him  spirit  mixed  with  water,  still 
charging  higher  for  every  glass,  as  the  unhappy  peasant 
becomes  the  more  urgent  in  his  demands  for  more  of  the 
poison.  The  usual  result  is,  that  the  merchant  carries  off 
the  whole  stock  of  furs  in  the  house  as  the  price  of  the  spi- 
rits drunk  ;  'and  that  the  infatuated  Kamtschadale  finds 
himself  deprived  of  all  his  wealth,  without  having  provid- 
ed the  powder  and  shot,  and  the  other  articles  which  are 
indispensable  for  his  support.  The  debilitating  effect  of 
the  liquor  on  his  frame,  the  depression  of  spirits  into  which 
he  sinks,  and  the  want  of  those  comforts,  which,  by  his 
misconduct,  he  has  lost  the  means  of  procuring,  speedily 
exhausts  his  strength,  and  sinks  him  prematurely  to  the 
grave.  The  governor,  however,  has  recently  prohibited 
the  traders  from  carrying  spirits  into  the  country  ;  and  by 
such  regulations  only,  can  the  natives  be  pieserved  from 
extirpation.  They  are,  in  other  respects,  a  very  estimable 
race,  «'  not  easily  to  be  surpassed,"  says  Kruscnstern,  "  for 
kindness  of  heart,  fidelity,  obedience,  hospitality,  persever- 
ance, and  attachment  to  their  superiors."  In  spite  of  their 
extreme  poverty,  they  are  patterns  of  honesty.  "  In  this 
respect,"  says  the  last  mentioned  voyager,  "  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  exceed  them  ;  and  it  is  as  rare  to  find  a  cheat  among 
the  Kamtschadales  as  a  man  of  property."  Travellers,  on 
their  arrival  at  any  ostrog,  usually  give  their  money,  pa- 
pers, and  valuables,  even  their  stock  of  brandy,  tea,  sugar, 
tobacco,  &c.  into  the  hands  of  the  tayon;  and  there  is  no  in- 
stance of  any  one  having  been  robbed  to  the  smallest  ex- 
tent. In  many  respects,  the  Russian  settlements  could  not 
exist  without  the  services  of  the  natives.  They  serve  as 
guides  through  the  country,  and  as  carriers  of  the  mail, 
which  they  are  required  to  do  without  pay  ;  and,  of  their 
own  accord,  they  engage  to  lodge  every  traveller,  and  to 
4£2 
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supply  liis  dogs  with  provisions,  without  demandiri!^  any 
rcniuneration.  In  every  ostioR,  iheie  is  a  supply  ct  fisli 
set  apait  for  this  purpose.  They  are  more  barbarous  in 
their  manners  than  in  their  minds,  and  have  made  very  lit- 
tle progress  in  the  arts  of  civilized  life.  'Hiey  never  inha- 
bit the  towns  built  by  the  Russians,  but  reside  in  small  vil- 
lages scattered  over  the  interior  districts.  These  os- 
troKs  rartly  contain  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  inhabi- 
tants. 

The  Kamtschatka  hamlets  are  surrounded  by  an  earthen 
wall,  or  by  pallisades,  (as  the  Russian  name  oslrog  im- 
ports,) and  contain  two  sorts  of  habitations,  one  kind,  call- 
cil  balagans,  for  summer,  and  another,  named  yoursts,  for 
winter.  The  balagan  is  constructed,  by  erecting  nine  posts 
in  three  regular  rows,  at  equal  distances  from  each  other, 
and  about  thirteen  feet  in  height.  About  ten  feet  from  the 
ground,  rafters  are  laid  from  post  to  post,  and  firmly  fast- 
ened with  strong  ropes  or  thongs;  and  upon  these  rafters 
are  laid  joists,  which  being  covered  with  turf,  complete  the 
floor  of  the  apartment.  Upon  this  platform,  a  rouf  of  a 
conical  figure  is  raised  by  means  of  strong  poles,  fastened 
to  the  rafters  at  one  end,  and  meeting  together  in  a  point 
at  the  other.  The  whole  is  covered  with  a  thatching  of 
coarse  grass,  except  an  opening  in  the  centre,  to  serve  the 
purpose  of  a  chimney.  There  are  two  low  entrances  di- 
rectly opposite  to  each  other,  to  which  they  asctnd  by 
means  of  a  ladder  or  staircase,  which  is  merely  a  large 
beam  or  tree,  with  rough  notches  on  the  upper  surface,  by 
way  of  steps,  with  one  end  on  the  ground,  and  tht;  other 
resting  on  the  corner  of  the  door.  When  they  wish  to  in- 
timate that  there  is  nobody  at  home,  they  merely  turn  the 
tree,  with  the  steps  downwards.  In  the  lower  part  of  the 
balagan,  which  is  left  open,  they  dry  their  fish,  and  other 
articles,  intended  for  winter  stores  ;  and  sometimes  employ 
the  upper  apartment  as  a  magazine  for  holding  their  pro- 
visions. Their  dogs,  also,  are  frequently  tied  to  the  posts 
below,  and  find  their  kennel  under  tiie  floor  of  the  build- 
ing. In  forming  a  yourst,  or  winter  habitation,  an  oblong 
square  hole  is  dug  in  the  earth  to  the  depth  of  six  feel,  and 
of  such  dimensions  as  the  number  of  families  intended  to 
occupy  it  may  require.  Strong  wooden  posts  are  then  fix- 
ed in  the  ground  at  equal  distances,  on  which  are  extended 
the  beams  for  supporting  the  roof,  the  rafters  of  which 
rest  with  one  end  on  these  beams,  and  the  other  on  the 
ground;  and  the  interstices  between  them  being  filled  up 
with  wicker  work,  a  covering  of  tuif  is  laid  over  the  whole. 
The  external  appearance  of  these  dwellings  resembles  the 
roof  of  an  ice-house,  or  a  round  squat  hillork.  A  hole  in 
the  centre  of  the  roof  serves  the  purpose  of  cnimney, 
window,  and  door ;  and  the  inmates  pass  through  it  by 
means  of  notclied  trees,  as  already  described.  There  is 
another  entrance  on  one  side  level  with  the  ground,  appro- 
priated for  the  use  of  the  women,  and  through  wliich  none 
of  the  men  could  go  out  or  in  without  incurring  ridicule 
and  disgrace.  The  inside  of  tnis  subterraneous  abode 
fortnsonly  one  apartment,  with  the  fire-place  on  one  side, 
and  the  utensils  and  provisions  on  tne  other.  Broad  plat- 
forms of  boards  are  extended  along  the  sides;  and,  being 
well  covered  with  mats  and  skins,  serve  the  purpose  of 
seats  and  beds.  These  houses  are  generally  kept  so  warm, 
as  to  be  intolerable  to  a  stranger;  and  the  hotter  they  are 
made,  the  greater  honour  is  supposed  to  be  done  to  their 
guests.  They  reside  in  these  winter  recesses  from  the  mid- 
dle of  October  to  the  middle  of  May.  Instead  of  these 
yoursts,  isbas  have  been  intioduced  by  the  Russians;  and 
the  natives  have  been  prohibited,  especially  in  the  southern 
districts,  from  constructing  their  accustomed  subterranean 
habitations.  The  isbas  resemble  the  dwelhngs  of  the  Rus- 
sian peasantry,  except  that  they  are  seldom  so  large  in 


Kamtschatka.  The  walls  are  formed,  by  piling  long  trees 
(smoothed  only  with  the  hatchet)  horizontally  upon  one 
another,  and  filling  up  the  interstices  with  clay  or  moss. 
The  roof  is  of  a  sloping  form,  like  the  thatched  cottages 
of  Europe,  and  is  covered  with  coarse  grass,  rushes,  or 
sometimes  with  boards.  Each  of  these  log-houses  has 
three  apartments,  one  of  which  may  be  considered  rather 
as  a  kind  of  entrance,  which  extends  the  whole  width  and 
height  of  the  house,  and  serves  as  a  leceptacle  for  the 
sledges,  harness,  and  other  bulky  articles.  This  place 
communicates  with  the  principal  apartment,  which  occu- 
pies the  middle  space,  and  around  the  sides  of  which  are 
fixed  broad  benches,  used  both  as  tables  and  beds.  From 
this  there  is  a  door  into  the  kitchen,  where  a  large  stone  or 
oven  is  fixed  in  the  wall,  which  separates  it  from  the  mid- 
dle apartment,  so  as  to  warm  both  rooms  at  the  same  time. 
In  each  apartment  are  two  small  windows,  the  panes  of 
which  ai%  made  of  fish  skins,  or  gullets  of  sea  wolves,  or 
the  bladders  of  various  animals;  but  sometimes  in  more 
opulent  dwellings  of  plates  of  laic.  Above  the  kitclien  and 
middle  room  are  lofts  or  garrets,  to  which  there  is  access, 
by  a  ladder  placed  in  the  entrance. 

Tlie  clothing  of  the  Kamlschadales,  consists  of  an  up- 
per garment  resembling  a  waggoner's  trock,  which  in  sum- 
mer is  made  of  nankeen,  or  of  skin  without  hair,  but  in 
winter  of  deer  or  dog  skin,  with  llie  hair  preserved,  and 
worn  innermost;  a  close  jacket  of  nankeen,  or  other  cot- 
ton stuff;  a  shirt  of  thin  Persian  silk,  of  a  red,  blue  or  yel- 
low colour ;  a  pair  of  long  breeclies,  or  tight  trowsers, 
made  of  leather,  and  reaching  nearly  to  the  ankles;  boots 
oi  goal,  dog,  or  deer  skin,  tanned  in  summer,  but,  in  win- 
ter, with  the  hair  turned  inwards  ;  and  a  fur  cap  with  two 
fljps,  which  are  usually  tied  up  round  the  head,  but,  in  cold 
weather,  are  brought  down  to  cover  the  neck  and  shoulders. 
Their  richer  dresses,  and  robes  of  ceremony,  consist  of  an 
upper  garment  resembling  that  already  desci  ibcd,  with 
gloves,  cap  and  boots,  made  up  of  finer  lursof  diff'erent  co- 
lours, cut  into  triangular  pieces,  and  neatly  joined  together, 
with  trimmings  of  coloured  leather  threads,  and  edgings 
of  velvet  or  sea  otter's  skin. 

The  principal  food  of  the  Kamtschadales  is  fish,  and 
especially  salmon,  which,  with  little  exertion,  they  can 
procuie  in  great  abundance  during  the  whole  summer 
season,  from  the  middle  of  May  to  the  end  of  September. 
The  greater  part  of  this  provision  is  dried  or  smoked,  and 
stored  up  for  winter  use,  when  it  is  either  eaten  like  bread, 
or  pulverized  and  formed  into  paste  and  cakes.  In  prepar- 
ing the  fish  for  drying,  they  first  take  off"  the  belly  piece, 
which  is  esteemed  the  best,  and  is  carefully  smoked;  next 
a  slice  along  each  side  of  the  back  bone,  which  are  mere- 
ly dried  in  the  air  ;  and  the  remainder,  consisting  of  the 
back,  ribs,  and  head,  are  generally  deposited,  after  drying, 
as  provender  for  the  dogi.  Whtn  the  fish  is  not  dried, 
but  used  for  immediate  subsistence,  it  is  prepared  by  boil- 
ing, or  broiling,  and  sometimes  by  placing  a  heap  of  it  on 
stakes  over  a  large  fire,  so  that  it  is  partly  roasted  and  part- 
ly smoaked,  so  as  to  prove  a  very  savoury  kind  of  iood. 
But  the  most  favourite  mode  of  preparing  it,  is  to  bury  it, 
as  soon  as  caught,  in  a  hole  lined  with  srass,  and  leave  it 
there  till  it  becomes  sour,  or  rather  perfectly  putrid  ;  and 
in  this  slate  it  is  eaten  with  the  utmost  relisli,  as  the  most 
luxurious  repast.  The  roes  of  the  fish,  dried  or  soured, 
aflbrd  also  a  very  favourite  dish.  Several  kinds  of  vege- 
tables, roots,  and  berries,  collected  by  the  women  in  har- 
vest, form  a  considerable  part  of  the  winter  provisions. 
The  berries,  made  like  jam,  are  used  as  a  general  sauce 
to  the  dried  fish  ;  or  are  mixed  with  fish  roe,  or  whale  and 
seal  fat,  by  way  of  puddings  ;  or  are  employed  by  decoc- 
tion, in  making  cooling  drink  for  ordinary  use.     There  are 
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two  vegetables,  particularly,  which  deserve  to  be  noticed 
ainoDcj  these  articles  of  subsistence,  namely,  the  sarana, 
or  lilium  Kamtschatiense,  and  the  sweet  grass,  or  heractium 
Sihericum.  The  former  affords  a  bulbous  root,  wholesome, 
nouiisliiug,  and  agreeable,  which  may  be  boiled  like  pota- 
toes, or  baked  in  an  oven,  and  then  pounded  into  the  form 
of  meal  or  flour,  which  is  mixed  in  all  the  soups,  and  most 
other  dishes.  The  latter,  resembling  sed^'e,  about  six 
feet  in  height  at  its  full  growth,  with  a  hollow  stalk,  and  a 
white,  sweet,  pungent  down  on  its  leaves  and  stem.  The 
stalks,  after  being  split  and  freed  from  the  pith,  arc  dried 
for  future  use,  and  are  boiled  when  wanted  to  be  mixed 
with  other  dishes  ;  but  the  plant  has,  in  later  times,  been 
chitfly  employed  in  distillation.  In  preparing  it  for  this 
purpose,  the  stalks  are  freed  from  the  downy  substance, 
(in  scraping  off  which  the  women  are  obliged  to  wear 
gloves,  as  the  rind  is  so  acrid  as  to  ulcerate  the  skin,)" 
placed  in  small  heaps  till  they  begin  to  heat;  and,  after 
being  dried,  are  laid  up  in  sacks  of  matting,  where,  in  a 
few  days,  they  become  covered  with  a  sweet  saccharine 
powder,  which  exudes  from  the  hollow  of  the  stem.  When 
taken  out  for  distillation,  they  are  steeped  in  hot  water  in 
a  close  vessel,  where  a  violent  fermentation  takes  place  ; 
and  then  the  whole  mass  of  herbs  and  liquor  put  into  a 
copper  still  yields  a  spirit  called  raka,  as  strong  as  brandy, 
in  the  proportion  Of  25  pints  from  72  pounds  of  the  plant. 
They  make  several  dtcortions  from  various  other  plants  ; 
and  drii.k,  without  any  kind  of  mixture  or  preparatioa,  the 
liquor  which  flows  bom  a  dwarf-birch,  and  which  they  pro- 
cure hy  simply  tapping  the  tree. 

T lie  furniture  of  the  Kamtschadalcs  consists  only  of  a 
few  of  the  most  necessary  cooking  utensils;  and  the  place 
of  chairs,  beds,  tables,  is  supplied  by  the  benches,  cover- 
ed with  skins  and  mats,  around  the  walls  of  the  apart- 
ments. Several  of  their  instruments  are  neatly  made  ; 
and  others  sufficiently  coarse.  A  liollow  stone,  filled  with 
fat,  with  a  bit  of  rag  as  a  wick,  constitutes  the  lamp,  the 
smoke  and  smell  of  which  are  intolerably  fcEiid  and  pun- 
gent. From  a  coarse  kind  of  grass,  which  grows  plenti- 
fully along  the  coast,  they  make  a  strong  matting  to  cover 
their  floors,  beds,  &c. ;  and  from  the  same  materials  they 
form  baskets,  bags,  sacks.  From  a  plant  growing  in  the 
marshes,  and  resembling  cy/teroidcs,  they  gather  a  sort  of 
down,  which  they  card  like  wool,  with  an  instrument  made 
of  the  bones  of  the  sea-swallow  ;  and  wiih  this  soft  sub- 
stance they  swathe  the  new  born  children,  and  also  make 
a  kind  of  wadding,  to  give  additional  warmth  to  different 
parts  of  their  own  clothing.  From  the  nettle,  which  they 
cut  down  in  August,  and  hang  around  their  houses  to  dry, 
they  form  a  useful  kind  of  hemji,  which  they  spin  into 
thread  with  a  spindle,  and  manufacttire  into  cordage,  for 
fishing  nets  and  other  purposes.  Formerly  they  used 
spears  and  arrows,  poisoned  with  the  juice  of  a  root  called 
zgate  ;  but,  since  their  subjugation  to  the  Russiatis,  tbey 
are  provided  with  rifle-barrelled  guns. 

The  principal  other  articles  which  they  must  still  pro- 
vide for  themselves,  are  boats  and  sledges.  The  former 
arc  of  the  most  wretched  description,  being  nothiiJg  more 
than  the  trunk  of  a  tree  hollowed  out,  and  resembling  a 
trough  more  than  a  boat.  They  are  easily  overset  in  the 
currents  of  the  rivers,  or  by  striking  against  any  obstruc- 
tion during  the  night ;  and  scarely  a  season  passes,  without 
several  instances  of  persons  being  drowned  by  such  acci- 
dents on  the  Kamtschatka  and  Awatscha  rivers.  In  the 
northern  districts,  where  timber  caimot  be  procured,  the 
boats  are  made  of  still  more  slender  materials,  namely,  of 
the  skins  of  sea  animals  sewed  together  with  whales'  whis- 
kers, and  caulked  with  moss  or  beat  nettles.  This  vessel 
is  seldom  able  to  carry  more  than  two  persons,  ooe  at  each 


end,  who  make  use  of  poles  instead  of  oars  to  guide  it 
down,  or  push  it  up  the  stream.    Sometimes  a  kind  of  float, 
or  raft,  resting  upon  two  of  these  boats,  is  employed  to  con- 
vey the  heavier  articles.     The  sledge  of  the  Kamtschadale 
is  formed   like  an   oblong  basket,  with  the  two  extremities 
rising  in  a  curve,  and  is  made  of  very  thin  wood,  with  the 
sides  of  open  work,  ornamented  with  straps  of  different  co- 
lours.    This  basket,  or  frame,  which  is  about  three  feci  in 
length,   and  scarcely  above  one  foot   in  breadth,  is  placed 
upon  two  parallel  planks,  longer  tlian  the  sledge,  and  three 
or  four  inches  broad;  which  serve  as  supports,  or  skates, 
and  in  time  of  thaw  have  long  pieces  of  whale-bone  fasten- 
ed  to  their  bottom   with  leathern  thongs.     These  planks 
bend  upwards  in  front,  and  meet  the  poles  which  support 
the  scat  of  the  driver,  which  is  elevated  three  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  covered  with  bear  skin.     The  whole  machine 
is   remarkably  light,   sometimes  weighing  only  about  ten 
pounds.  To  these  vehicles  the  dogs  are  harnessed  by  means 
of  a  leather  strap,  which  passes  under  the  neck,  resting  on 
their  breasts,  and  is  joined  to  the   sledge  by  traces.     The 
animals,  being  yoked  in  couples,  are  also  fastened  together 
by  straps   |)assing  through  their  collars  ;  but  a  single  one 
goes  foremost  as  a  leader,   and  is  always  the  best  trained, 
4nd    n)osi    mtelligent    in    understanding    the    signals   and 
sounds  of  the  driver.     There  are  always  five,  or  at  least 
four,  dogs  yoked  to  each  sledge,  which  are  able  to  draw  two 
persons,  or  the  driver  and  his  over-weight  of  baggage  ;  but 
they  may  be  employed  in  a  much    greater  number  ;  and 
Krusenstern  mentions  a  governor  in  the  country,  who  used 
to  travel  in  a  sledge  like  a  small  house,  drawn  by  100  dogs. 
The  animals  are  trained   to  this  service  by  being  fastened, 
when  young,  to   elastic_slakes,  while  their  food  is   placed 
beyond  their  reach,  so  that,  by  continually  pulling,  in  order 
to  obtain  a  meal,  Ihcy  acquire  strength,  and  the  faculty  of 
drawing.      They  learn  to  obey  the  voice  of  the  driver,  in 
settirig  off,  stopping,  turning  to  r'l^ln  or  left  ;  but  those  that 
are  well  trained,  are  guided  rather  by  signals  than  sounds. 
For  this  purpose,  the  driver  carries  in  his  hand  a  curved 
slick,  which  he  employs  also  to  preserve  the  sledge  from 
being  overset,  and    which  is  sometimes  pointed  with  iron, 
to  take  a  firmer   hold  of  the  ice  ;  while   the  other  end  is 
provided  with  iron  rings,  which  serve  as  bells  to  <  ncourage 
the  dogs.     He  turns  them  to  the  left,  merely  by   striking 
this  stick    ui)on  the   ice;  or  to  the   riglit,  by  striking  the 
poles  of  the  sleds^c  ;  or  stops  their  progu  ss,  by  placing  it 
between  the  snow  and  the  front  of  the  vehicle  ;  or  corrects 
them,   when  inattentive,  by  throwing  it  among  them  ;  and 
to  recover  it,  as  lie  passes  rapidly  along,  is  the  strongest  test 
of  his  skill.     Tlie  utmost  dexterity  also  is  requisite  in  the 
driver  to  keep  his  seat,  and  to  preserve   the   sledi^e  from 
being  overturned  ;  for  which   purpose,  his  body   is  almost 
perpetually  in  motion,  inclining  to  either  side,  or  recovering 
an  ujiright  posture,  with  the  greatest  alertness  and  nicety, 
as  the  balance  may  render  necessary.     They  sit  sometimes 
astride,  but  usually  side-ways,  with  the  right  hand  towards 
the  front  ;  and   some  adepts  are  able  to  stand  ujiright,  or 
even  on  one  leg.     It  is  of  the  most  essential  importance  to 
the  tiaveller  to  preserve  his  seat,  or  to  retain   hold  of  the 
sledge,  as  the  dogs  continue  their  progress,  and  rather  in- 
crease their  speed,  as  the   vehicle  becomes  lighter,  never 
hailing  inlhcir  course  till  they  arrive  at  some  habitation,  or 
find  themselves  entangled  by  some  obstruction  on  the  road. 
It  is  necessary  fop  the  traveller  to  alight,  both  in  descend- 
ing and   ascending   any  considerable   declivity ;    and,  fre- 
quently after  a  fresh  fall  of  snow,  a  road  must  be  formed 
by  a  person  furnished  with  snow-shoes      These  arc  made 
of  thin  boards,  about  four  feet  long,  and  six  or  eight  inches 
wide,  turned  up    in  front    like  skitcs,   and  covered  below 
with  the  skin  of  the  sea-wolf  or  reindeer.     Wiih  these  the 
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traveller  is  always  provided  ;  and  is  often  obliged  to  pro- 
ceed in  this  manner,  alternately  clearing  the  way,  and  then 
leading  forward  the  sledge,  till  he  arrives  at  some  inhabited 
place.  When  overtaken  by  a  drift  of  snow,  they  are  un- 
der the  necessity  of  seeking  the  shelter  of  some  copse  ; 
and  when  long  detained  by  the  storm,  dig  a  hole  in  the 
snow,  filling  up  the  entrance  with  brushwood,  and  wrap- 
ping themselves  in  their  furs. 

Besides  the  long  joiirnies  which  the  Kamtschadales 
have  often  occasion  to  make,  botli  on  their  own  account  and 
in  the  service  of  the  government,  their  principal  occupa- 
tions are  hunting  and  fishing.  In  the  former,  they  are 
more  or  less  employed  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  as  they 
must  puisue  the  diffeient  animals  at  the  time  when  their 
furs  are  most  valuable:  the  argali,  or  wild  sheep,  in 
autumn — the  rein-deer  in  winter — the  sable  in  the  begin- 
ning of  wihter — the  fox  at  any  period  except  sumniei — the 
bear  in  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Tliey  employ  snares,  nets, 
and  pit  falls;  but  more  commonly  place  their  chief  depend- 
ence on  their  rifle,  if  they  can  procure  powder  and  shot. 
Armed  with  his  gun,  lance,  and  knife,  and  piovidtd  with  a 
bundle  of  dry  fish,  the  hunter  places  himself  in  ambush, 
where  he  will  patiently  keep  his  station  for  days  and  weeks, 
till  he  has  succeeded  in  his  object,  or  is  compelled  by  hun- 
ger to  rttuin  home.  The  Kamtschadales  are  not  dexter- 
ous marksmen,  though  the  expense  of  ammunition  pre- 
cludes all  unprofitable  practising ;  but,  from  the  same 
cause,  they  are  so  careful  in  taking  a  sure  aim,  (which  they 
render  more  steady  by  using  a  forked  stick  as  a  rest  to  their 
piece,)  that  they  very  rarely  expend  a  shot  in  vain.  They 
frequently  take  the  sables,  which  live  among  trees,  by 
throwing  a  noose  over  their  head,  while  intent  upon  the 
dogs  which  are  baying  around  them  ;  and  employ  the  nux 
vomica,  and  other  poisoned  baits,  for  the  foxes.  But  the 
most  hazardous  pursuit,  in  which  all  their  courage  and 
dexterity  are  required,  is  the  killing  of  the  bear.  Sometimes 
they  take  this  animal  without  much  personal  risk,  by  means 
of  heavy  traps,  which  fall  down  upon  his  pulling  the  bait 
attached  to  them  ;  or  by  assailing  him  with  dogs  and  guns, 
when  almost  torpid  in  his  den,  in  the  winter  season;  but, 
most  frequently,  they  boldly  meet  him  in  the  open  plain, 
and  fire  upon  him  as  he  passes  their  place  of  concealment. 
A  single  hunter  will  engage  in  this  attack  ;  but  more  fre- 
quently in  com])any  with  others.  As  they  seldom  fire  till 
tiie  animal  be  within  fifteen  yards  of  the  spot  where  they 
are  stationed, they  have  rarely  time  for  a  second  discharge; 
and,  if  they  should  not  have  succeeded  in  disabling  him, 
they  must  receive  his  furious  onset  with  their  spears;  and, 
unless  fortunate  enough  to  inflict  a  mortal  thrust,  not  unfre- 
quently  fall  a  sacrifice  to  his  vingeance.  The  bear  is  most 
apt  to  make  these  assaults  upon  the  huntsman  in  the  be- 
ginning of  spring,  when  he  comes  famished  from  his  win- 
ter retreat,  and  in  autumn  when  inquest  of  the  female; 
but,  at  other  limes,  he  more  commonly  takes  to  flight  when 
wounded,  and  is  traced  by  the  blood  to  his  retreat.  By 
very  recent  accounts,  it  appears  that,  from  a  failure  offish 
on  the  c():ist,  the  bears  became  so  ferocious  during  the  win- 
ter of  18  16-17,  as  to  attack  and  devour  many  of  the  natives, 
anci  also  to  destroy  one  another. 

They  are  employed  in  fishing  at  different  periods  during 
summer,  but  particularly  in  May  for  herring;  in  June  for 
salmon  ;  and  in  the  remaining  months  for  Sta-wolves.  In 
kiUinsj;  the  latter,  they  employ  harpoons,  and  large  nets, 
made  of  leather  thongs,  with  wide  mesiies  ;  but  for  other 
fish  they  have  smaller  nets  of  pack-thread,  which  they  pur- 
chase from  the  Russians,  or  of  their  own  cordage  manufac- 
tured from  nettles.  They  shoot  and  hawl  their  nets  in  the 
sea  and  large  lakes  in  the  usual  manner;  but  in  rivers  they 
commonly  stretch  one  across,  and  hawl  another  down  the 


stream.  They  sometimes  erect  also  a  line  of  stakes  and 
branches  of  trees,  so  as  to  aff"ord  only  one  or  two  small 
openings  for  the  passage  of  the  fish :  and  in  these  are 
placed  baskets,  constructed  in  such  a  way,  that  the  fish 
having  entered  cannot  again  retreat. 

Besides  these  occupations,  the  Kamtschadales  have  their 
amusements  of  dancing,  singing,  and  relatiiig  of  love  sto- 
ries. Their  dances  are  merely  pantomimical  representa- 
tions of  the  motions  and  gestures  of  the  different  animals 
which  they  pursue  in  the  chase,  but  especially  of  the  bear. 
The  performance  consists  in  a  succession  of  unwieldy  mo- 
tions, or  rather  difficult  distortions,  of  the  body,  imitating 
the  clumsy  gestures  of  the  bear  in  various  situations,  espe- 
cially of  the  young  ones  sporting  around  the  dam — of  the 
male  fawning  on  his  mate— and  of  the  agitations  which  any 
of  them  exhibit  when  hard  pressed  by  the  hunters.  The 
body  is  generally  bowed  forwards,  the  knees  bent,  and  the 
arms  employed  in  imitating  the  motions  of  the  animal, 
whom  they  delight  to  copy.  Even  his  cries  are  introduced 
in  the  course  of  the  drama;  and,  throughout  the  vviiole 
performance,  a  kind  of  forced  grunt,  or  guttural  souiid,  re- 
sembling a  continued  hiccough,  is  uttered  by  the  dancer, 
in  unison  with  the  time  of  the  air  sung  by  the  musicians,  or 
rather  by  the  whole  company  present.  The  song  is  nearly 
as  unvarying  in  its  notes,  and  unmeaning  in  its  words,  as 
the  dance;  and  both  to  European  spectators  aj'e  extremely 
tedious  and  uninteresting,  while  the  natives  discover  a  de- 
gree of  extacy  in  the  spectacle,  which  seems  incompatible 
with  the  indolence  of  their  habits. 

The  Kamtschadales  are  considered  as  naturally  a  heal- 
thy, though  not  a  long-lived  race ;  and  few  persons  are 
found  among  them,  who  have  been  deformed  from  their 
birth.  They  are  rarely  afflicted  with  the  scurvy,  which 
proves  so  destructive  to  the  Russian  settlers  ;  and  their  ex- 
emption from  that  disorder  is  ascribed  to  the  liberal  use 
which  they  make  of  wild  garlic  and  various  acid  berries,  as 
a  part  of  their  diet.  Consumptions  are  not  unfrequent ;  but 
the  most  common  diseases  are  boils,  wens,  and  other  tu- 
mours of  a  similar  description,  which  are  cured  by  incision 
or  extirpation,  by  means  only  of  such  instruments  as  a 
knife,  or  even  a  sharp  stone.  One  of  the  remedies,  which 
they  employ  in  almost  every  disease,  and  especially  as  an 
application  to  all  kinds  of  sores  or  wounds,  is  called  bear's- 
root,  which  they  steep  in  brandy,  and  to  the  use  of  which 
they  are  said  to  have  been  first  led,  by  observing  that  the 
animal,  whose  name  it  bears,  was  fond  of  eating  it,  and  of 
rolling  himself  upon  it  when  he  was  wounded. 

The  natives  of  Kamtschatka  were  formerly  held  in  great 
subjection  by  their  doctors,  who  were  called  chamans.  and 
who  conjoined  the  arts  of  magic  and  medicine.  These 
persons  were  ^listinguished  by  having  their  garments  deco- 
rated profusely  with  mystic  rings,  and  other  symbolical 
metal  figures,  which  made  a  jingling  noise  upon  every 
motion  of  the  body  ;  and,  by  carrying  a  kind  of  kettle 
drum,  with  which  they  announced  their  approach,  and  ac- 
companied their  incantations.  They  acted  the  parts  also  of 
priests  ;  and,  amidst  the  most  extravagant  gesticulations, 
resembling  the  ravings  of  the  Pythian  priestess,  uttered 
their  prescriptions  and  revelations  in  the  name  of  their  idol 
Koutka.  Even  the  slender  relitjious  instruction  which  the 
K.imtschadalts  have  received  from  the  Russians  has  abo- 
lished their  confidence  in  these  impostors;  and  the  chaman 
art  is  now  confined  to  a  few  old  women,  who  practise  their 
sorceries  with  great  secrecy.  But,  though  the  natives 
have  adopted  the  Christian  religion,  they  are  said  to  know 
little  more  of  it  than  the  ceremony  of  baptism;  and  the 
priests  sent  among  them  are  either  utterly  incapable  of 
teaching  the  people,  or  are  in  general  more  attentive  to 
commercial  gains  than  to  clerical  duties.    There  are  eight 
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principal  churches  in  the  peninsula  ;  and  all  the  clergy  arc 
subordinate  to  the  archbishop  of  Irkutsk,  from  whom  they 
must  receive  ordination,  and  an  appointment  to  their  cures. 
The  language  of  Kamtschalka,  is  said  to  be  extremely 
guttural  in  its  sounds,  and  difficult  to  be  pronounced.  The 
dialects  and  accents,  also,  aie  very  various;  almost  every 
ostrog  having  its  own  peculiarities  of  speech.  The  follow- 
ing selection,  from  a  vocabulary  by  the  Frencli  traveller, 
M.  De  Lesseps,  may  furnish  some  idea,  at  least  of  its  un- 
Gouth  form  : 


One 

Dizitt. 

Two 

Kiiacha. 

Three 

Tchook. 

Four 

Tchiiak. 

Five 

R.:ni  \t.ik. 

Six 

Kiilk-okk. 

Seven 

E  igatanock. 

Eight 

Tchokh-ottenokh. 

Nine 

Tcliakh-attaiiokh. 

Ten 

Tcliom-kholuko. 

Twenty 

K-. achate  ho- khotako. 

Tiiir'y 

Tcliook-  tchom-khotako. 

Forty,  &c. 

Tchaak-tchom-khotako, 

&c 

I 

Kimniea. 

Thou 

Kize. 

He 

Tie. 

She 

Tschii. 

We 

Bouze. 

You 

Souze. 

They 

Tie  nakie. 

Husband 

Kiskong. 

Wife 

Tigen-outch. 

Father 

Epep. 

Mother 

Engatcha. 

Child 

Pe^tch. 

Brother 

Tiga. 

Sister 

Dikhtoung. 

Yes 

Lebeee. 

No 

Bunakitlik. 

The  sun 

Koulletch. 

The  moon 

Kirkh-kirkh. 

A  star 

Ezeng-ilch. 

The  sky 

Kokti-khell. 

Day 

.     Taaje. 

Night 

Kiounncuk. 

Life 

Zoitleneni. 

Death 

Eranim. 

Fire 

Panitch. 

Water 

Azamkh,  or  Ji. 

The  face 

Goueng. 

The  back 

Karo. 

The  heart 

Guillioun. 

The  hand 

Tonno,  or  Cetoud. 

The  blood 

Bcchlem. 

Great 

Tgolo. 

Small 

Outchinnelo. 

High 

Kri^nalo. 

Low 

Diboulo. 

Old 

Kizekh-ketlinn. 

Young 

Linnett-lek. 

Good 

Klioubelle. 

Bad 

K'kellello. 

To  drink 

Ekoss-kholnim. 

To  sleep 

Oun-ekleni. 

To  cut 

Lzinim. 

To  tie 

Tratak. 

Go 

Teout. 

Give 

Katkou. 

Formerly  the  Kamtschadales  received  their  principal 
articles  of  commerce  from  the  Japanese  ;  but  of  late,  the 
Dutch,  and  particularly  the  Russians,  have  supplied  the 
daily  diminishing  demand  of  the  country.  They  imported 
from  Europe  different  kinds  of  coarse  cloth,  serges,  knives, 
silk  and  cotton  handkerchiefs,  red  wine,  tobacco,  and  sugar  ; 
from  Siberia,  iron  and  copper  utensils,  fire-arms,  wax, 
hemp,  rope-yarn,  nets,  tanned  rein-deer  skins,  and  the  com- 
mon Russian  cloths  ;  from  Turkey,  different  sorts  of  cotton 
stuffs;  and  fiom  China,  silk  and  cotton  cloths,  tobacco, 
coral,  and  needles.  The  exports  from  Kamtschatka  con- 
sists entirely  of  furs  and  skins,  particularly  of  the  beaver, 
marten,  fox,  and  otter,  all  of  which  pay  a  duty  often  per 
cent. 

The  state  of  the  Russian   settlements  in   Kamtschatka, 
thou'_;h   founded  more  than   a  hundred  years   ago,   was,  in 
1805,  when  visited  by  Krusenstcrn,  in  every  respect  wretcl.- 
ed  and  unpiomising.     Tne   finest   bays  were   entirely   de- 
serted and  uninhabited  ;  and   not   a  single   boat   was  to  be 
seen  in  tlie  beautitui    harbours  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul. 
The  shores  were  strewed  with  stinking  fisn  cast  up  by  the 
sea,  among    which  crowds  of  hall  starved  dogs  were  wal- 
lowing and   fighting.     Not  one  well-built  house   was  to  be 
seen,  nor  even  a  beaten  path,  that  might  lead  safely  lo  the 
town.     A  few  planks,   laid  across  the  small  brooks  which 
flow  through    the  valley,  served    the  purpose   of  bridges. 
No  garden,  or  meadow,  or  plantation,  or  even  inclosure  of 
any    kind,  indicating  the  least  cultivation,  was  lo  be  seen. 
The  town   itself  consisted  of  a  few   huts,  mostly   in  a  de- 
cayed state  ;  and,   as  the  inhabitants  are  generally   absent 
during  the  day  time,  scarcely  a  single  person  was  to  be  seen; 
and  no  other  living  creature,  except  half  a  dozen  cows  feed- 
ing near  the  houses,  and  innumerable  dogs  resting  in  holes, 
dug  by  themselves  as  a  shelter  against  the  flies.     As  tim- 
ber, necessary  for  the  construction  of  proper  dwellings,  is 
extremely    scarce,  and   procured   only  with   great   labour 
from  the  interior  of  the  country,  only  two  houses  were  ob- 
served by  Krusenstern,  which  could  be  considered  as  supe- 
rior to  the  rest;  yet  the   best  of  these,  the  ornament  of 
Kamtschalka,  possessed  by   a  person   holding  the  rank  of 
major  in  the  army,  had  all  its  windows   extremely   small, 
and  patched  with  broken  glass,  and  contained  no  other  fur- 
niture than   a    table,   wooden   stool,   two   or  three  broken 
chairs,  two   or   three   tea-cups,    one   glass,  a   few  broken 
knives  and  forks,  and  some  pewter  spoons.     "  Poverty,  or 
rather  misery,"  says    Krusenstern,  "  was  apparent  in  all 
the  houses.     All  the  necessaries  of  life,  particularly  bread 
and  salt,  are  extremely  scarce,  and  extravagantly  dear ;  and, 
except  where  a  cow  is  kept,  whirl:  few  are  able  to  do,  even 
the  children  have  no   belter  nou;is  iHient   than  dried  .fish 
and  coarse  black   bread.     Nothing  is  to  be  found  readily, 
except  spirits,  and  perhaps   tea   and  sugar.     The  want  of 
gun  powder  prevents  the   colonists   from  supplying  many 
of  their  wants  ;  and   the  greater  profit  derived  from  hunt- 
ing sables  than   from   culiivating  the   soil,  discourages  all 
attention  to  the  pursuits  of  agriculture,  and   even   of  gar- 
dening-    The  want  of  women    in   the   settlement,  and  the 
difficulty  of  maintaining  a  family,  are   obviuusly   most  un- 
favourable circumstances   for  the  increase  and  the  morals 
of  the  population.     Formerly,  also,  it    was  the  practice  of 
the  Russian    governmeii!   to   send  those  officers  lu  Ka-iits- 
chalka,  whose  conduct  had   not   been   strictly  corrn  t,  and 
whos(   appointment  to  such  a  distani  station  was  regarded 
as  at  the  same  lime,  a  species  of  punishment.     These  per- 
sons usually  became  regardless  of  their  own  charact.  r,  as 
well  as  tyrannical  in  their  treatment   of  those   whom  they 
were  intended  to  benefit.     Much  of  this  injudicious  system 
has  now  been  amended,  and  various  means  adopted  for  the 
improvement  of  the  settlement,  as  well  as  for  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  natives.     All  the  later  accounts  concur  in  prov- 
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ing  the  capabilities  of  the  country  to  be  much  greater  than 
had  hilhcito  btcn  uiulcrslood  ;  and  its  prosperity  once 
commtiiccd,  though  slow  in  its  piogVess,  may  be  expected 
to  be  ptrniaiiciitly  increasing.  Ste  Lcssep's  Travels  in 
Kamtschatka ;  Cook's  Last  Voyage ;  and  Krusenstern's 
Voyage  Jiouml  the  World       (7) 

KANT,  Immani'el,  the  celebrated  German  metaphysi- 
cian, and  author  ot  tlie  Critical  or  Transcendental  P/iiloso- 
/ihy,  was  horn  at  Kuningsberg,  in  Prussia,  on  llic  22d  ot 
April,  1724.  It  is  said  that  his  paternal  ancestors  were 
descended  from  a  Scotch  family  of  the  name  of  Cant,  and 
that  he  was  the  first  who  changed  the  initi:\l  letter  of  his 
name  to  K.  His  father  exercised  the  humble  profession 
of  a  sadtlier  in  the  suburbs  ol  Koningsberg  ;  of  whom,  and 
especially  of  his  mother,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  wo- 
man of  some  talents,  and  great  piety,  Kant  uniformly  spoke 
with  feelings  of  the  wannest  affection.  Although  in  poor 
circumstances,  his  parents  seem  to  have  resolved,  that 
their  son,  Iminanuel,  should  enjoy  all  the  advantages  of  a 
liberal  education  ;  for,  after  having  been  taught  to  read  and 
write  at  the  hospital  school  of  the  suburbs,  he  was  sent  to  the 
Collegium  Tridericiaitum  ;  an  inslitulion  which  was  then  in 
high  repute  as  a  stniinuiy  of  pietism.  At  this  school,  he 
contracted  an  intimate  friendship  with  the  celebrated  philo- 
loger  Ruhnkeiiius,  wliich  may  naturally  be  supposed  to 
have  had  a  salutary  inllueiice  on  the  studies  ol  both.  It  is 
ratner  a  remaikable  cirtumstaiife,  however,  tiiat  at  this 
early  period,  the  inclination  ol  Kant  led  him  to  devote  his 
attdition  principally  to  philology,  while  the  mind  of  Ruhn- 
kcnius  v\as  chieRy  directed,  by  an* apparently  natural  dis- 
position, to  philosophy.  In  their  ncaturcr  years,  as  is  well 
known,  these  dispisitiuns  were  jjrecisely  reversed. 

In  his  oltl  age,  Kant  dwelt  with  peculiar  pleasure  on 
the  recollection  of  his  early  pliilcjlogical  studies,  and  de- 
lighted to  have  an  opportunity  of  reciting  passages  froin  his 
favourite  classic;tl  authors. 

In  Ids  \oulh,  Kant  had  the  mifortune  to  lose  both  his 
pareipls,  who  h.id  scarcely  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  the 
dawning  talents  of  thtir  son.  The  liberality  of  some  friends 
of  Ills  family,  however,  still  enabled  liini  to  prosecute  his 
studies  ;  and  after  liaving  completed  his  school  education, 
he  repaired  to  the  university  of  his  native  town.  Here  he 
apidicd  with  ardour  to  the  inathtmalical,  philosophical,  and 
theological  sciences;  and  his  pecuniary  means  being  ex- 
tremely slender,  he  contrived  to  support  himself,  in  part, 
by  assisting  other  yotmg  men  in  the  prosecution  of  their 
studies.  After  he  had  finished  his  university  Course,  he 
engaged  for  some  years  as  a  private  tutor  in  several  fami- 
lies, particularly  that  of  a  M.  de  Hullesen,  at  Ainsdorf; 
and  during  this  period  he  embraced  the  opportunities 
which  his  retirement  afforded  him,  of  collecting  a  vast 
store  of  knowledge,  in  almost  every  department  of  science. 
Having  attained  his  thirtieth  year,  and  already  distin- 
guished himself  as  the  author  of  several  philosophical 
tracts,  exhibiting  great  depth  of  thought,  and  originality 
of  genius,  he  resolveih  to  devote  himself  to  the  profession 
of  a  ptiblic  teacher.  With  this  view,  he  returned  to  the 
universi  y,  and  look  the  dc  gree  of  doctor,  according  to  the 
usual  forms,  in  the  year  1755.  A  short  time  thereafter,  he 
began  to  deliver  lectures  on  logic,  metaphysics,  niatherna- 
tics,  and  natural  philosophy  ;  to  which,  at  a  subsequent 
period,  he  added  the  law  of  nature,  moral  philosophy,  natu- 
ral theology,  and  physical  geography.  Although  his  talents 
were  now  well  known  and  justly  appreciated,  yet  he  re- 
mained in  this  situation  fifteen  years,  before  he  obtained  a 
professorship;  which  was,  at  length,  conferred  upon  him 
in  1770.  From  this  period,  he  continued  to  disciiarge  his 
duties,  as  a  public  teacher  iothe  university  of  Koningsberg, 


with  fidelity  and  success,  until  a  few  years  before  hisdeatii 
He  never  changed,  nor  wished  to  change  his  place  ;  ricnes 
and  honours  seem  to  have  had  no  attractions  for  him  ;  and 
he  is  known  to  have  declined  several  advantageous  propo- 
sals that  were  made  to  induce  him  to  transfer  his  talents 
toother  universities.  He  died  on  the  12th  of  February, 
1804,  in  the  SOih  year  ol  his  age. 

Frolessor  Kant  was  a  man  of  a  very  cheerful  and  social 
disposition  ;  and  his  manners  were  genteel  and  affable.  He 
had  none  ot  that  awkwardness  or  reserve  which  is  generally 
held  to  be  characteristic  of  the  scholar  and  the  philoso- 
pher. He  loved  company,  and  was  both  incjuisitive,  and 
fond  of  communicating  his  own  opinions  upon  all  subjects. 
H's  moral  character  was  unimpeachable  ;  and  he  appears 
to  have  been  much  esteemed  \i\  the  circle  in  which  he 
moved. 

Kant  was  well  advanced  in  years,  before  he  attempted 
to  accomplish  that  rclorm  in  metaphysical  science,  which 
he  seems  lo  have  long  meditated.  In  several  ol  his  earlier 
productions,  however,  he  evidently  appears  to  be  dissiitis- 
fied  with  the  previous  theories  ;  and  in  his  inaugural  dis- 
sertation, in  1770,  De  rnundi  iensibilts  atque  intelligibiUsfuT- 
via  et  fmncifiiis^be.  exliibiled  some  of  those  peculiar  views, 
which  were  afterwards  more  fully  developed  in  his  great 
work,  the  Critik  derrcincn  Vcrnunft.  This  work  was  pub- 
lished in  178 1  For  several  yeai  s,  it  attracted  no  auenlion  ; 
and  the  publisher,  it  is  saiu,wason  the  point  of  destroying 
the  sheets,  as  wastL-  paper,  wlien  a  sudden  demand  rapidly 
carried  off  the  whole  impression.  Fiom  tluu  period,  the 
pliilosophers  ol  Germany  were  divided  into  professed  parti- 
zans,  and  determined  antagonists  of  tlie  doctrines  of  Kant; 
and  a  multitude  of  publications  issued  yearly  from  the  press, 
for  the  purpose  of  confirming  or  refuting  them. 

Of  a  theory  which  produced  so  great  a  sensation  in  that 
country  where  it  was  first  promulgated,  and  which  is  still 
considered  by  many  as  having  completely  demolished  the 
old  metaphysical  systems,  some  account  will  naturally  be 
expected  in  this  «oik.  However  difficult  the  task,  we 
sh.ill  endeavour  to  exhibit  such  a  concise  statement  of  the 
peculiar  doctrines  of  the  critical  pliilosophy,  drawn  up 
from  an  attentive  perusal  of  the  wiunigs  ol  Kant,  and  of 
his  most  eminent  commentators,  as  shall,  we  trust,  in  some 
measure,  gratify  the  curiosity  of  our  readers. 

According  to  the  opinions  of  the  greater  number  of  philo- 
sophers, previous  to  Kant,  there  existed  u  science,  in 
which  the  principles  ot  purely  speculative  reason  were 
applied  to  objects  beyond  the  sphere  of  the  sensible  world. 
The  cultivators  of  this  science  were  agreed  as  to  its  reality  ; 
however  widely  they  might  be  at  variance  with  respect  to 
the  degree  of  ceilainly  which  they  ascribed  to  its  princi- 
ples, the  extent  of  their  application,  and  the  nature  of  their 
proofs.  A  great  mass  of  heterogeneous  materials  had  been 
gathered  together,  wrought  up  into  a  systematic  form, 
and  presented  to  the  world  as  the  result  of  abstract  scienti- 
fic investigation,  upon  subjects  the  most  interesung  to 
humanity.  But,  however  rich  in  materials,  and  extent  of 
territory,  the  teachers  of  this  sublime  philosophy  had  not 
been  very  careful  to  investigate  the  toundation  upon  which 
the  system  was  constructed,  nor  to  ascertain  the  precise 
limits  within  which  its  doctrines  could  be  legitimately  ap- 
plied. Controversies  accordingly  ensued  ;  these  tended  to 
produce  unceitainty  and  doubt;  and  various  contradictory 
opinions  were  successively  broached  upon  some  of  the  most 
important  subjects  of  metaphysical  inquiiy.  An  ingenious 
individual,  by  a  well  directed  objection  to  one  element  of 
this  system, — the  principle  of  causation,— produced  a  sen- 
sation in  the  philosophical  world,  which  iias  yei  scarcely 
ceased  to  be  felt.     We  allude,  of  course,  to  the  celebrated 
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sceptical  philosopher,  David  Hume.  Against  him  it  was 
in  vain  to  contend  with  the  old  principles,  because  it  was 
precisely  these,  the  accuracy  of  which  he  disputed.  His 
principal  antagonists,  however,  instead  of  boldly  meeting 
hiiTi  upon  his  own  ground,  abandoned  the  field  ;  left  the 
whole  science  of  metaphysics  in  jeopardy  ;  and  made  their 
appeal  to  another  tribunal. — that  of  common  sense.  Here 
ttieir  triumph  was  easy  and  complete  ;  for,  ahliough  tliey 
entirely  failed  to  rescue  the  science  itsell,  whose  very  exist- 
ence was  at  stake,  from  the  dangers  to  which  it  was  ex- 
posed, they,  at  least  for  a  time,  contrived  to  gain  the  ear 
of  the  public,  and  to  throw  the  arguments  of  their  oppo- 
nent into  the  shade  of  unpopularity  and  neglect.  The 
lightness  and  plausibility  of  the  empirical  philosophy,  in- 
deed, could  not  fail  to  give  it  a  decided  advantage  over  the 
more  abstruse  and  more  rigorous  philosophy  of  the  schools. 
The  oracles  of  the  former,  experience  and  common  sense, 
were  much  more  accessible  to  the  multitude  ;  probability, 
instead  of  strict  demonstration,  was  more  easily  supplied  ; 
and  all  disputes  were  soon  disposed  of,  or  thrown  aside  as 
mere  verbal  controversies.  The  arbitrary  language,  which 
this  philosophy  intrgduced,  rendered  it  easy  for  many  to 
become  the  inventors  of  theories  ;  and  the  analogical  rea- 
soning which  it  adopted  drew  all  arts  and  sciences  within 
its  sphere,  and  gave  it  a  specious,  though  false,  appearance 
of  universal  application. 

In  the  meantime,  the  science  of  metaphysics,  once  held 
in  honourable  estimation,  and  dignified  with  the  pioud 
title  of  Queen  of  the  Arts,  was  repudiated  and  deserted, 
treated  with  scorn  or  neglect,  and  left  to  complain  like  He- 
cuba : 

J\Itido  maxima  rerum, 
Tot  generis  natisque  pote7is, 
J^'imc  tra/ior  exsul  inops. — Ovid, 

This  science,  indeed,  might  have  been  irretrievably  lost, 
and  entirely  superseded  by  the  airy  speculations  of  popular 
theorists,  had  not  a  philosopher  arisen,  endowed  with  an 
extraordinary  power  of  intense  reflection,  a  spirit  of  pro- 
found and  patient  investigation,  and  a  metaphysical  acute- 
ness  and  perspicuity  in  the  discovery  and  developement  of 
abstract  truths,  of  which  the  world  has  seen  no  example 
since  the  days  of  Aristotle ;  a  man  who,  to  great  natural 
talents,  added  the  most  various  and  extensive  acquired 
knowledge.  "  Our  age,"  says  Garve,  himself  no  mean 
philosopher,  "  has  witnessed  the  labours  of  one  of  the  most 
indefatigable  philosophers,  who  have  at  any  period  culti- 
vated the  territory  of  the  sciences.  Whatever  opinion  we 
may  entertain  of  the  results  of  the  Kantian  system,  as  tend- 
ing to  enlarge  or  set  bounds  to  human  knowledge,  it  is  im- 
possible for  us  to  withhold  from  its  author  that  liigh  re- 
spect, which  is  due  to  the  unwearied  application  of  supe- 
rior powers  of  thought,  and  those  thanks  which  we  owe 
him  for  such  an  exercise  of  those  powers  as  comprehends 
the  whole  field  of  philosophy."  (Essays,  vol.  ii.)  Kant 
thought  he  perceived  those  defects,  which  had  brought  me- 
taphysical speculations  into  disgrace;  and  he  devoted  the 
labour  of  a  whole  life  to  a  total  reform  and  re-establish- 
ment of  his  favourite  science.  The  difficulties  attending 
such  a  task,  however,  were  many  and  obvious.  From  a 
system  of-  doctrines,  which  had  given  way  upon  the  first 
rude  shock  of  scepticism,  he  could  expect  little  assistance 
or  support.  It  was  necessary  to  begin  the  process  of  me- 
ditation de  novo  ;  to  subject  the  cognitive  faculty  to  a  new 
critical  analysis  ;  to  determine  the  nature  and  conditions, 
the  objects  and  extent  of  its  exercise  ;  and  to  fix  the  pre- 
cise limits  of  its  legitimate  province.  In  several  of  his 
works,  he  has  given  us  very  interesting  hints  on  the  mo- 
tives which  induced  him  to  undertake  this  laborious  task, 
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and  on  the  principles  by  which  he  was  guided  during  the 
progress  of  his  investigations.  The  sceptical  objections 
of  Hume  first  roused  him  from  his  dogmatical  slumber, 
and  gave  a  new  direction  to  his  inquiries  in  the  field  of 
speculative  philosophy.  He  was  far  from  assenting  to  the 
conclusions  which  Hume  drew  from  his  premises,  which 
appeared  to  him  to  result  from  a  loo  limited  view  of  the 
subject  in  question.  Had  Hume  enlarged  his  view^,  and 
exhibited  the  problem,  of  which  his  objections  embrace 
only  a  part,  in  its  whole  extent  aiid  bearings  ; — had  these 
objections,  in  short,  comprehended,  as  they  ought  to  have 
done,  the  whole  of  metaphysi-al  science,  it  seems  to  be  the 
opinion  of  Kant,  that  he  would  most  probably  have  been 
led,  by  his  natural  sagacity,  to  the  discovery  of  principles- 
similar  to  those  which  are  developed  in  the  critical  philo- 
sophy. 

Kant  was  now  led  to  investigate  the  causes  of  the  differ- 
ent fate  which  had  hitherto  attended  the  science  of  meta- 
physics, when  compared  with  the  successful  result  of  the 
inquiries  of  philosophers  in  other  departments  of  science. 
The  principles  of  logic,  he  observed,  had  been  inconirovcr- 
tibly  establiihed,  and  the  science  completed,  as  early  as 
the  days  of  Aristotle.  This  advantage,  he  ascribes,  in  a 
great  degree,  to  the  narrow  limits  of  this  science  ;  logic 
having  nothing  to  do  with  objects  and  their  differences,  but 
being  solely  occupied  with  the  abstract  forms  peculiar  to 
the  understanding.  Tlie  science  of  mathematics  had  like- 
wise been  cultivated  with  success  from  the  earliest  times. 
Physical  science  was  much  more  slow  in  its  progress  to- 
wards systematic  principles.  Metaphysical  science, — a 
science  of  speculative  reason  quite  isolated,  whicii  soars 
beyond  experience,  and  is  convers;\nt  in  the  region  of  ideas, 
— this  science,  in  which  reason  is  her  own  disciple,  has  not 
hitherto  been  so  fortunate  as  to  have  acquired  the  posses- 
sion of  any  systematic  principles,  which  are  recognized  as 
of  general  application.  On  the  contrary,  its  field  has  been, 
as  it  were,  the  arena,  on  which  various  champions  have  ex- 
ercised their  prowess,  but  where  no  triumph  has  been 
gained,  which  was  attended  with  any  permanent  advantage. 
How  has  it  happened,  that  no  sure  footing  has  yet  been 
found  for  this  science  ?  And  by  what  hint  can  we  profit, 
in  order  to  institute  an  investigation,  with  the  prospect  of 
better  success  than  that  which  has  attended  the  efforts  of 
our  predecessors  ?  The  remarkable  revolutions  which 
were  accomplished  in  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy, 
afford  us  examples  worthy  of  imitation,  in  so  far  as  their 
analogy  with  metaphysical  science  will  permit.  Hitherto, 
it  has  been  generally  held,  that  all  our  ideas  must  be  ac- 
commodated to  the  objects  of  our  experience  ;  but  all  at- 
tempts to  extend  our  knowledge  a  /iriori,  upon  this  suppo- 
sition, have  proved  entirely  abortive.  Let  us  try,  there- 
fore, says  Kant,  whether  we  shall  not  succeed  better  in 
our  efforts  to  solve  the  problems  of  metaphysics,  by  as- 
suming, e  contrario,  that  the  objects  are  accommodated  to 
the  nature  of  our  cognitive  faculty;  a  supposition  which 
accords  much  better  with  the  possibility  of  our  possessing 
any  ideas  afiriori,  i.  e.  before  the  objects  are  given.  This 
method  is  similar  to  that  of  Copernicus;  who,  when  he 
found  that  he  could  not  explain  the  motions  of  the  heaven- 
ly bodies  upon  the  old  hypothesis — that  the  stars  revohed 
round  the  spectator — tried  whether  he  could  not  succeed 
better,  by  assuming,  that  the  spectator  revolved,  and  that 
the  stars  remained  at  rest. 

Such  was  the  preliminary  train  of  thought,  which  sug- 
gested to  the  mind  of  Kant  the  elements  of  that  system, 
which  he  afterwards  developed  in  his  great  work,  the 
Crilik  Ar  reinen  Vernunfl  ;  a  work  which,  whatever  may 
be  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  theory  it  inculcates,  will  long 
remain  as  a  monument  of  the  vast  intellectual  powers  of 
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its  nutlior.  In  onlci-  lo  convey  to  our  icailtrs  buinc  notion 
of  the  piinciplcs  wliicU  lliis  llieoiy  proposed  to  establisli, 
il  will  be  nccibsm-y  tor  us  to  present  them  with  a  short  ab- 
stract of  the  process  of  reasoning;,  adopted  by  the  aiillior 
in  the  work  lo  which  wc  have  alluded.  This  abstract,  in- 
deed, can  be  but  a  mere  skeleton, — our  limits  will  admit  of 
Moihingmorc;  but  we  think  it  will  exhibit  the  peculiar 
doctrines  of  the  Kantian  system,  in  a  much  clearer  point 
of  view  than  the  method  which  some  have  taken,  of  select- 
ing a  few  of  the  detached  principles  and  definitions  of  the 
critical  philosophy,  of  which  the  application  and  consisten- 
cy cannot  possibly  be  perceived,  without  exhibiting  them 
in  connection  with  the  whole  theory.  With  the  view  of 
rendering  the  following  outline  more  generally  intelligible, 
wc  have  endeavoured  to  divest  it,  as  much  as  possible,  of 
all  technical  phraseology. 

That  all  our  knowledge  commences  with  experience,  is 
a  fact  which  cannot  admit  of  a  doubt.  But  it  does  not  fol- 
low from  thence,  that  all  our  knowledge  is  derived  from 
experience,  as  its  only  source.  l-"or  it  may  be,  that  even 
those  notions  which  wc  derive  more  immediately  from  ex- 
perience are  made  up  of  that  which  we  receive  through 
the  medium  of  our  senses,  and  that  which  our  cognitive 
faculty,  called  into  exercise  by  our  sensual  impressions, 
produces  of  itself;  which  latter  addition  it  is  ditlicult  to 
distinguish  or  separate  from  the  original  matter,  without 
long  and  constant  habits  of  reflection. 

If  experience,  in  a  philosophical  sense,  be  the  percep- 
tion of  objects  as  existing  in  a  certain  connection,  we  must 
have  a  faculty  of  perceiving  simply,  and  a  power  of  repre- 
senting our  perceptions  in  a  certain  (necessary)  connection. 
The  former  wc  call  sense  ;  the  latter  intellect,  or  under- 
standing. All  that  we  perceive,  must  be  presented  to  our 
senses  under  certain  conditions,  without  which  our  perci- 
pient faculty  cannot  be  exercised.  These  are  the  necessary 
conditions  of  all  perception, — as  the  eye  is  the  necessary 
condition  of  all  vision ;  and,  as  such,  they  are  not  first  call- 
ed into  being  with  the  objects,  but  must  have  existed  pre- 
viously, otherwise  the  objects  could  not  have  been  perceiv- 
ed. These  conditions  are,  sfiace  and  time  ;  the  former  of 
the  external,  the  latter  of  the  internal  sense,  and  of  all  our 
perceptions  whatsoever.  All  that  is  perceived  by  the  sen- 
ses must  be  perceived  under  these  conditions;  which 
must,  therefore,  be  necessary,  and  have  existed  previously 
to  all  perception,  although  first  evolve;!,  or,  if  we  may  use 
(he  expression,  called  into  activity  by  external  objects. 
That  which  is  perceived  under  these  conditions,  however, 
is  yet  no  experience  :  it  must  be  represented,  or  conceived 
by  the  miiid,  as  existing  in  a  necessary  connection.  This 
depends  upon  the  operation  of  judgment.  A  judgment  is 
an  operation  of  the  understanding,  Ijy  which  two  represen- 
tations,— those  of  subject  and  predicate, — are  immediately 
combined  with  each  other.  Of  such  combitiations  there 
are  four  species  ;  iiidicating  the  relation  of  the  subject  to 
the  predicate,  of  the  predicate  to  the  subject,  of  both  to- 
gether, and  of  both  lo  the  consciousness,  'lo  every  judg- 
ment, one  out  of  these  four  classes  of  forms  must  apply  ; 
each  must  be  determined  according  to  these  four  modifica- 
tions. If  all  thought  (or  conception)  depends  upon  the  fa- 
culty of  judgment,  so  docs  all  conception  of  objects. 
Through  the  above  mentipncd  forms  of  the  judgment, 
therefore,  we  derive  the  possibility  of  conceiving  objects. 
Objects  may  be  conceived  in  as  many  modes  as  there  are 
forms  of  judgment.  Objects  in  general,  therefore,  may 
be  conceived,  1.  as  on?,  as  many,  as  a// ;  2.m  soinething, 
as  nockhig,  as  limited;  3.  as  substance  or  accident,  as  cause 
or  effect,  as  common;  4.  as  fiossibie,  as  real,  as  necessary. 
All  that  is  ccnceived  jnust  be  conceived  under  these  forms. 


But  these  forms,  as  we  now  view  them,  are  not  applicable 
to  any  objects.  To  say  that  something  is  Jiossiblc,  real.  Sec. 
has  no  meaning,  unless  soniethiiig  is  added  wiiich  renders 
these  notions  sensible.  Tliis  something  is  time.  That 
something  is  fiossibie,  then,  means  that  something  can  exist 
at  a  particular  time  ;  and  so  of  the  other  forms 4>f  thought; 
but  even  these  forms  of  thought,  thus  rendered  sensible, 
arc  still  empty  and  without  jncuning,  unless  objects  are 
given  us,  to  which  they  may  be  ajiplicd.  The  forms, 
fiossibie,  real,  &c.  convey,  of  themselves,  no  informa- 
tion whatever.  I  must  have  something  given  me,  which 
I.  can  call  fiossibie,  real,  &c. ;  in  short,  I  must  have 
objects  to  subject  to  the  operation  of  tiiought.  Hut 
objects  can  only  be  given  me  tiirough  the  medium  of  per- 
ception; therefore  the  forms  of  thought  can  only  be  used 
with  reference  to  objects  of  perception.  As  the  form  of 
our  perceptions  renders  these  perceptions  possible  ;  so 
likewise  do  the  forms  of  thought  render  it  possible  for  us 
lo  represent  these  perceptions  in  a  ci  riain  connection. 
They  are,  therefore,  both,  a  firiori,  the  objects  of  percep- 
tion, i.  e.  our  experience  makes  them  real. 

Hence  we  derive  the  following  important  results.  It  is 
in  experience  alone,  that  we  can  have  true  and  real  know- 
ledge. All  the  objects  which  I  would  know,  must  be  per- 
ceived under  the  forms  of  sense,  and  conceived  under  the 
forms  of  the  understanding  ;  atid,  as  such,  they  are  called 
fxhenomena-,  i.  e.  objects  of  experience.  Whatsoever  ob- 
jects cannot  be  perceived  under  the  forms  of  sense,  are 
incapable  of  being  conceived  under  the  forms  of  the  under- 
standing; such,  therefore,  are  called  noumena,  or  things  in 
themselves.  These  noumena.  or  things  m  themselves,  can- 
not be  subjected  to  the  forms  of  sense;  and,  therefore,  we 
cannot  conceive  or  know  them  at  all.  The  possibility  of 
experience  is  the  first  principle  of  all  our  speculative 
knowledge.  Whatever  we  cannot  perceive  under  the  forms 
of  sense,  and  represent  in  that  necessary  connection,  which 
is  determined  by  the  constitution  of  our  understanding,  is 
absolutely  beyond  the  sphere  of  our  knowledge.  That 
which  is  so  perceived,  and  subjected  to  the  forms  of  the 
understanding,  is  known.  That  which  is  thus  known  is 
true.  Our  perceptions  correspond  with  the  objects ;  for 
the  objects  can  only  excite  these,  and  no  other  perceptions 
in  us;  because,  from  the  constitution  of  our  nature,  we  are 
susceptible  of  no  other  impressions. 

What  becomes,  then,  of  our  boasted  speculative  know- 
ledge from  pure  abstract  reason.'  Things  in  themselves 
are  not  cognizable;  yet,  to  convey  information  with  re- 
gard to  these  was  the  professed  object  of  metaphysics. 
Now,  if  we  can  acquire  any  such  speculative  knowledge, 
it  must  necessarily  have  its  origin  in  the  nature  of  our  rea- 
son. But  in  what  does  reason  consist?  In  the  faculty  of 
drawing  conclusions.  A  rational  conclusion  is  the  deduc- 
tion of  knowledge  from  some  principle — of  the  particular 
from  the  universal — of  the  conditional  from  the  condition, 
latiie  principle  of  every  conclusion,  there  is  a  relation  be- 
tween the  condition  and  the  conditional.  This  relation 
may  be  threefold:  as  that  of  the  subject  to  the  predicate  ; 
of  the  principle  to  the  consequence  ;  of  the  whole  to  the 
parts.  But  here  we  have  nothing  except  the  mere  form  of 
the  conclusioris.  From  whence  does  reason  derive  the  con- 
tents, i.  e.  the  matter  ?  The  former  may  be  quite. accurate, 
and  yptlhe  latter  entirely  suppositious.  Reason  cannot  be- 
get this  matter  in  itself;  for  it  can  produce  nothing  but  the 
mere  form.  Is  it  innate?  Impossible.  Matter  is  an  ob- 
ject; and  objects  cannot  be  innate  in  the  mind.  Reason, 
therefore,  must  derive  it  from  some  other  quarter;  and 
from  whence  but  from  the  understanding  ?  The  under- 
standing furnishes  thematver,  that  is,  its  judgments  and  nc- 
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(ions.  Reason  works  up  tlicse  malerials,  by  taking  two 
iiovions,  to  which  it  seeks  a  third  ;  which  third  notion  is  as- 
sumed as  unconditional;  or,  if  not,  then  the  further  condi- 
tions must  be  sought,  even  to  the  last  possible.  This  no- 
tion of  tlie  unconditional  is  originally  peculiar  to  reason, 
and  indispensable  to  its  exercise.  Now,  if  tlie  judgments 
and  notions  of  the  understanding  are  the  materials  of  rea- 
son, and  if  these,  as  we  have  already  shewn,  are  only  the 
marks  of  ceriaiii  relations  existing  between  the  objects  and 
our  cognitive  faculty,  then  the  working  up  of  these  inate- 
lials,  the  combination  of  these  judgments  and  notions,  can 
give  us  no  farther  information  with  regard  to  the  objects  ; 
consequently,  we  can  neither  obtain  nor  extend  our  know- 
ledge by  means  of  reason  alone.  The  objects,  therefore, 
with  which  the  science  of  metaphysics  has  been  conver- 
sant, arc  not  cognizable.  They  are  nothing  but  ideas  of 
reason  ;  that  is,  certain  representations  of  the  unconditional, 
of  the  highest  unity  and  totality,  which  spring  from  the  es- 
sence of  reason;  which  serve  to  render  the  field  of  expe- 
rience a  comprehensible  whole;  and  are,  therefore,  merely 
condiiiona  of  the  exercise  of  our  reason,  and  not  real  exter- 
nal objects. 

What  sort  of  a  science  of  metaphysics,  then,  can  we  pos- 
sibly have  ?  We  have  already  shewn,  that  there  are  in  the 
mind  certain  forms  of  cognition  Kiven  a  firiori,  through 
which  alone  our  knowledge  of  objects  is  possible.  The 
exposition  and  dcvelopenicnt  of  these  forms — of  the  forms 
of  perception,  ol  our  notions,  and  ideas — the  essential  and 
a  /nicri  detcrmintd  cliaracteristicsof  all  that  can  be  known, 
and  of  all  that  can  be  thought  or  conceived,  comprehended 
under  rules  and  general  iaws,  will  give  us  a  science  of 
metapliysics,  certain  in  its  principles,  and  secure  against 
all  objections.  And  licre  we  find  the  limits  affixed  to  our 
cognitive  faculty.  On  the  one  hand,  it  has  been  shewn, 
that  we  can  have  no  science  of  super-sensible  things  ;  and, 
upon  the  other,  that  all  the  laws  of  the  understanding  are 
not  derived  from  mere  accidental  actjuired  experience,  and 
consequently  neither  necessary  nor  certain  ;  but  that  they 
are  real  laws,  resulting  from  the  nature  of  our  understand- 
ing, indispensably  necessary  to  all  possible  expeiience,  and 
affording  a  knowledge  of  given  objects  true  and  undoubted. 

Such  is  the  metaphysical  theory  of  Kant,  as  developed 
in  the  Critik  der  reinen  Vcrnunfc.  Notwithstanding  our 
anxiety  to  exhibit  at  once  a  compendious  and  familiar  view 
of  this  theory,  we  fear  that  much  of  what  we  have  said  on 
the  subject  will  not  be  very  intelligible  to  those,  who  have 
not  previously  been,  in  some  degree,  conversant  with  the 
principles  of  the  transcendental  philosophy.  We  have, 
however,  purposely  avoided  rendering  it  still  more  obscure, 
by  entering  into  any  discussion  of  the  more  abstruse  doc- 
trines peculiar  to  this  theory  ;  such  as  tlie  possibility  of 
synthetic  judgments  a  firiori,  the  critical  notions  of  space 
and  time,  the  deduction  of  the  categories,  &c.  These  doc- 
trines— upon  which  the  stability  of  the  whole  system  main- 
ly depends,  and  which  have,  therefore,  been  treated  at  great 
length  in  the  works  of  Kant  and  his  commentators. — we 
must  leave  to  the  study  of  such  as  are  desirous  of  becom- 
ing more  minutely  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  tran- 
scendental metaphysics.  The  results  of  the  Kantian  the- 
ory may  be  sJated,  we  conceive,  in  a  few  words.  The  first 
piinciples  of  our  speculative  knowledge  are  mere  subjec- 
tive forms,  i.  e.  forms  derived  from  the  constitution  of  the 
thinking  being  ;  JiraC,  the  forms  of  sense,  or  pure  percep- 
tions, (space  and  time)  ;  and  secondly,  the  forms  or  notions 
of  the  understanding,  (Uie  categories).  These  intellectual 
forms,  or  notions,  however,  only  acquire  reality  by  their  ap- 
plication to  our  perceptions,  with  reference  to  possible  ex- 
perience ;  and,  therefore,  we  can  have  no  speculative  know- 
ledge of  things  beyond  the  sphere  of  experience. 


Having  dwelt  so  much  on  the  speculative  part  of  the  cri- 
tical philosophy,  we  have  left  no  room  to  enlarge  upon  the 
subject  of  its  jiiactical  principles,  or  those  which  relate  to 
the  theory  of  morals.  Our  practical  reason,  according  to 
Kant,  \i  autonomic;  it  dtlerniines  merely  the  form  of  the 
will,  and  postulates  freedom  as  a  necessary  condition.  The 
moral  law  appears  as  an  absolute  imperative,  and  dictates, 
with  rigid  necessity,  universal  legality  as  the  general  rule 
of  all  rational  volition,  without  regard  to  any  motives  result- 
ing from  pathological  feelings.  The  ideas  of  freedom,  im- 
mortality, and  Deity,  which  are  placed  entirely  beyond  the 
reach  of  speculation,  receive  from  practical  reason  reality 
and  certainty,  not  as  objects  of  theoretical  know  ledge,  but 
of  rational  faith. 

Besides  the  critical  investigation  of  speculative  and  prac- 
tical reason,  and  of  the  faculty  of  judgment,  which  he  con- 
sidered as  merely  preparatory  to  a  new  metaphysical  sys- 
tem, Kant,  towards  the  latter  end  of  his  life,  executed  some 
detached  parts  of  the  system  itself,  with  great  originality, 
acuteness,  and  consistency.  Some  time  before  his  death, 
he  meditated  a  work,  which  was  intended  as  the  key-stone 
of  his  whole  system,  and  which  was  to  have  been  entitled. 
The  Transition  from  Metaphysics  to  Physics,  in  which  he 
proposed  to  demonstrate  the  general  application  of  his  prin- 
ciples. The  decline  of  his  faculties,  however,  prevented 
the  execution  of  this  meditated  work. 

In  this  country,  the  writings  ot  Kant  appear  to  be  very 
little  known;  and,  consequently,  his  character  as  a  philoso- 
pher is  very  imperfectly  appreciated.  Those  whose  curio- 
sity has  prompted  them  to  inquire  into  the  merits  of  his  sys- 
tem, have  generally  been  content  to  receive  their  informa- 
tion at  second  hand,  through  the  medium  of  expositions  and 
translations,  not  always  very  perspicuous  or  very  faithful. 
Hence  it  is  not  uncommon,  to  hear  the  name  of  the  author 
of  the  critical  philosophy  associated  with  those  shallow  pre- 
tenders to  science,  who  have  occasionally  started  up,  and 
contrived  to  impose  upon  the  world,  and  to  acquire  an  ephe- 
meral reputation,  by  the  display  of  crude,  inconsistent,  and 
absurd  theories.  We  shall,  therefore,  conclude  this  article 
with  the  testimony  of  two  authors  to  the  merits  of  Kant, 
whose  names  are  both  celebrated  in  the  literary  annals  of 
their  native  country  ;  who  had  both  studied  the  writings, 
and  enjoyed  the  personal  acquaintance,  of  the  eminent  me- 
taphysician in  question  ;  and  who  are  the  less  liable  to  the 
suspicion  of  partiality,  because  they  are  both  known  to  have 
been  hostile  to  the  principles  of  his  system.  The  first  re- 
lates principally  to  llie  merits  of  his  theory  ;  the  latter,  to 
his  character  as  a  man  and  a  philosopher. 

"  The  distinctions,"  says  Garve,  >'  which  Kant  has  drawn 
between  the  beautiful  and  the  sublime,  in  his  critical  re- 
view of  the  faculty  of  judgment,  harmonize  extremely  well 
with  what  he  has  said,  in  his  moral  writings,  of  the  dignity 
of  man,  Indeed,  it  must  be  considered  either  as  a  happy 
throw  of  genius,  or  as  the  result  of  a  most  comprehensive 
power  of  thought,  that,  in  tkose  works  of  Kant  whicli  treat 
of  the  most  widely  different  subjects,  we  always  find  that 
his  notions  are  perfectly  consistent,  and  even  mutually  tend 
to  support  each  othei."  And  again,  "  Our  age,  in  respect 
to  the  progress  which  it  has  made  in  the  sciences,  will  be 
particularly  distinguished  by  posterity,  as  having,  in  differ- 
ent branches  of  knowledge,  brought  us  nearer  than  ever  to 
that  Socratic  wisdom,  of  acknowledging  our  ignorance,  and 
the  limits  of  our  possible  acquirements.  For  this  clearer 
indication  of  that  which  we  do  not  and  cannot  know  m  spe- 
culative science,  we  are  indebted  to  Kant ;  and  this  merit 
will  assuredly  remain  to  him,  even  if  the  efTorls  which  he 
himself  has  made  to  enlarge  the  province  to  which  he  had 
set  bounds,  or  to  fill  up  the  chasms  he  discovered  in  sci- 
ence, should  not  ultimately  be  found  to  stand  the  test  of 
4F? 
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future  iiivcsligalions."  (Garvc's  Miscellaneous  Writings, 
vol.  ii.  p.  415.) 

Ht-rdtr,  in  a  work  entitled  Briefe  zur  Bcforderung  der 
JJunuDiitat,  expresses  his  opinion  ol"  Kant  in  ihc  I'ullowing 
terms  :  "  I  have  enjoyed  the  happiness  of  beinii;  actiuainted 
Willi  a  philosopher,  who  was  my  preceptor.  In  the  bloom 
of  his  life,  he  possessed  the  gay  hilarity  of  a  youth  ;  which, 
I  believe,  still  attends  him  in  his  old  age.  His  open  forc- 
Jicad,  formed,  as  it  were,  for  thought,  was  the  seat  of  un- 
disturb..l)lc  thecrlulnessand  joy.  The  language  that  flowed 
from  his  lips  was  rich  in  thought;  wit  and  humour  were 
alw.iysat  his  command;  and  his  lectures  were  the  most  in- 
structive converse.  With  the  same  spirit  with  which  he 
reviewed  the  doctrines  of  Leibnitz,  WoU,  Baumgarten, 
Crusius,  Hume,  Sec.  and  prosecuted  the  investigations  ol 
Ktpltr,  Ne«toi),  and  the  experimental  pliilosophtrs,  he 
took  u|)  the  new  writings  of  note  which  appeared  from  time 
to  time — Rousseau's  Emilius  and  his  Hetoise,  Sec.  as  he  dtd 
every  new  discovery  in  natural  philosoj)hy — subjected 
them  to  the  test  of  ciiticism,  and  always  returned  to  the 
simple  and  unprejudiced  knowledge  ol  nature,  ana  the 
moral  worth  of  man.  The  history  of  man,  ot  nations,  and 
of  nature,  natural  philosophy,  mathematics,  and  experi- 
ence, were  the  sources  from  which  he  drew  his  knowledge, 
and  enliveiieil  his  conversation ;  nothing  that  was  worth 
knowing  was  iiulifferent  to  him  ;  no  cabal,  no  sect,  no  ad- 
vantage, no  ambition  of  a  name,  had  the  smallest  charm 
foi  him,  when  compaieu  with  the  extension  and  develope- 
ment  of  truth.  He  encouraged,  and  even  agreeably  forc- 
ed, his  pupils  to  exercise  their  own  powers  of  thought ; 
for  despotism  was  a  stranger  to  his  mind.  This  man, 
whom  1  name  with  the  higliest  gratitude  and  respect,  is 
Imm.\nuel  Kant.  His  image  is  before  me,  and  I  contem- 
plate it  with  pleasure." 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  writings  of  Kant : 

Gedankcn  von  dcr  ivahrcn  schdtziing  der  lebendigen 
Krafie^  Koningsberg,  1746,  8vo;  Allgcmaine  A''aturges- 
chiclile  und  Tlieorie  des  Himmcla,  1755;  Friaci/iiorum  fii-i- 
morum  cognitionis  metajihysic<e  nova  dilucidalio, — a  disser- 
tation, or  thesis,  on  taking  his  doctor's  degree,  in  1755  ; 
Einzig  mogUcher  Beiveis-grtmd  zu  einer  Demonstration  des 
Daseyns  Gottes.  1763  ;  Beobaclilunge7i  iibcr  das  Gejiihl  des 
Sehoncn  und  Erhab:nen,  1764;  Trdume  eincs  Geisttrsc/iers, 
Riga,  1766  ;  De  inundi  sensibilis  atrjue  intelli'^ibilis  forma  et 
/irmcijiiis.  Koningsberg,  1770, — a  dissertation,  or  thesis,  on 
obtaining  his  professorship.  These,  with  a  number  of  other 
tracts,  in  which  the  author  discovered  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  principles  of  the  sciences,  and  great  depth 
and  originality  of  thought,  were  collected  and  published  by 
Tieftrunk,  in  3  vols.  8vo.  Halle,  1799. 

In  the  following  works,  his  peculiar  views  of  metaphy- 
sical science  were  more  fully  <levelopcd. 

Critif:  der  reinen  f'ernunft,  Riga,  1781  ;  3d  edit.  1791, 
8vo.  Prolegomena  zu  eincr  jeden  kiinfligen  Meta/ihijsik, 
1783.  Mcta/ihysische  ylnfangsgriinde  der  A'iituriviasen- 
sc/iafl,  1786.  Grundlegung  zur  Mela/i/iysik  der  Sillen, 
1785;  Critik  der  firactischen  Vernunft,  1788.  Critik  der 
Urihrilskraft.  1790.  Metafihysisclie  Anfaiigegrunde  der 
liichtslehre.  1797.  Mctafihysische  jinfangsgriinde  der  Tu- 
gendlr/irc,  1797.  Jni/tro/iologie,  in  firagmatisclier  Hinsicht, 
1798. 

The  biography  of  Kant  has  been  attempted  by  various 
individuals  among  his  countrymen  ;  but  a  concise  account 
of  the  life,  and  delineation  of  the  character,  of  this  philoso- 
phtr.  with  a  perspicuous  view  of  his  doctrines,  is  still  a  de- 
iideratum.     (z) 

K.XOLIN.     See  Porcelaisi. 

KAR.^K,  or  Garak,  the  Icarus  of  Arrian,  is  an  island 
on  ilic  ( astern  coast  of  the  Persian  Gulf.    It  is  about  se- 
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veil  miles  long,  and  four  broad,  or,  according  to  Captain 
Goodfcllow,  it  contains  twelve  or  thirteen  square  miles. 
At  the  north-east  end  is  a  bay,  where  there  is  a  good  an- 
chorage, and  which  is  commanded  by  a  strong  castle,  buili 
upon  the  extreme  point.  The  island  was  uninhabited  till 
the  year  1760,  when  it  was  surveyed  by  a  Dutch  gentle- 
man, who  reportetl  his  observations  to  the  government  at 
Uatavia.  He  was  immediately  sent  back,  with  several 
ships  laden  with  articles  necessary  for  building  the  castle 
and  the  town,  and  with  a  great  quantity  of  European  and 
Indian  goods.  Having  completed  their  establishment,  they 
carried  on  an  active  trade  for  six  or  seven  years.  A  Per- 
sian prince,  who  lived  at  Bandareek,  took  possession  of  the 
island,  and  built  several  vessels,  with  which  he  carried  on 
the  trade  of  a  pirate  for  some  lime.  The  Persians,  how- 
ever, succeeded  in  getting  the  island  into  their  hands.  The 
inhabitants,  who,  when  the  Dutch  possessed  the  island, 
amounted  to  about  2000  or  3000,  amount  at  present  only  to 
300  or  -400.  They  live  by  gardening  and  fishing,  and  nia- 
nulacture  a  smail  quantity  of  cloth  for  their  own  use.  The 
greater  part  of  the  island  is  very  rocky;  but  the  eastern 
side,  which  is  lower  than  the  rest,  is  capable  of  cultivation. 
It  is  well  supplied  with  water  from  wells.  Sir  John  Mal- 
colm proposed  to  our  government,  in  1808,  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  isiaiul,  in  order  to  get  a  complete  command  of 
the  conmicrce  of  the  Gulf  of  Persia.  It  is  situated  in  East 
Long.  50°  10',  and  North  Lat.  29°  11'.  See  Milburn's  Ori- 
ental Commerce,  vol.  i.  p.  127;  and  Macdonald  Kiniieir's 
Geographical  Memoir  of  the  Persian  Em/!ire,p.  18,  468. 

KARATSCHAI,  or  Kauatscholi,  a  tribe  of  Tartars 
dwelling  at  the  foot  of  Elbrus,  the  most  lofty  mountain  of 
the  great  ridges  of  Caucasus.  The  name  Karatschai,  is 
said  to  signify  the  Black  Rivulet,  and  by  some  other  tribes, 
the  people  of  this  tribe  are  called  Black  Circassians. 
Their  abodes  are  on  the  rivers  Chursuk,  Kuban,  and  Teber- 
deh,  towards  the  northern  base  of  the  mountains  bounded 
by  the  Abascians  on  the  west ;  and  from  the  same  people 
they  arc  divided  by  various  mountains  on  the  north  and 
east.  Lamberti  conjectures,  that  the  appellation.  Black 
Circassians,  has  been  given  them  from  the  dark  and  cloudy 
nature  of  their  country. 

The  personal  appearance  of  the  Karatschai  is  in  general 
handsome  ;  they  are  well  shaped,  their  features  arc  re- 
markably delicate,  they  have  large  black  eyes,  and  a  fair 
complexion.  They  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  Geor- 
gians, and  none  are  ever  seen  with  the  broad  flat  face,  and 
oblique  eyes,  which  denote  the  blood  of  the  Mongols.  The 
men  wear  woollen  garments  like  the  Circassians,  resem- 
bling a  close  surtout :  the  women,  on  going  abroad,  dress 
in  cloth  and  furs  ;  but,  in  the  warmest  weather,  have  only 
a  light  under  garment  of  white  cotton.  When  of  more  ad- 
vanced age,  a  white  handkerciiief  is  worn  over  the  head, 
but  the  younger  females  have  a  cap  of  silver  lawn,  and 
plait  their  hair,  which  is  tied  with  a  white  ribband, and  falls 
down  their  backs  after  the  Circassian  fashion. 

The  houses  of  the  Karatschai  are  built  of  fir,  with  very 
small  windows  ;  they  have  no  fire  places,  and  are  kept  ex- 
tremely clean.  They  sleep  on  carpets  and  pillows,  rest- 
ing on  wooden  bedsleadi,  little  elevated  from  the  ground. 
The  principal  utensils  consist  ol  a  variety  of  copper  ket- 
tles, which  are  brought  by  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea  from 
Naiolia. 

As  the  territory  inhabited  by  this  tribe  is  fertile,  abun- 
dance of  wheat,  barley,  millet,  and  tobacco  is  obtained  by 
cultivation;  and  plenty  of  game  is  caught  in  (he  woods. 
The  Karatschai  keep  many  sheep,  asses,  mules,  and  horses, 
the  last  of  small  size,  but  strong  and  spirited,  and  admira- 
bly adapted  for  travelling  among  the  mountains.  On  grow- 
ing old   and  unserviceable,  the  tail  and  mane  are  cut  ofi> 
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and  they  are  turned  out  to  feed  in  the  woods,  where  they 
become  very  fat ;  and  being  killed,  the  flesh  is  dried  for 
winter  provisions.  The  Karatschai  make  a  kind  of  beer 
resembling  English  porter,  another  beverage  called  bosa, 
and  they  also  dislil  a  little  brandy  from  wheat  and  barley  ; 
but  the  former  is  chiefly  used,  strong  liquors  being  forbid- 
den by  their  religious  precepts.  Formerly  they  were  very 
fond  of  pork,  now  it  is  held  in  abhorrence,  and  the  person 
touching  a  hog  is  deenied  impure.  Tbey  are  indebted  for 
this  inconvenience  to  the  labours  of  a  Turkish  missionary, 
who  converted  them  to  the  Mahometan  religion  about  the 
year  1782.  The  Kaiatscijai  wcie  formerly  pagans  ;  they  are 
eniire  strangers  to  Cnrisiianuy,  and  being  of  the  Sunnite 
faith,  entertain  an  inveterate  antipathy  against  other  sects. 
They  hold  the  principles  of  the  Koran  in  strict  obseivance, 
deeming  it  a  great  crime  to  omit  the  fasts  and  prayers  pre- 
set ibed  by  it.  They  arc,  however,  exceedingly  superstitious, 
believing  in  malevolent  demons  which  haunt  the  mountains  ; 
and  of  which  they  relate  numberless  stories.  Divination  is 
also  in  vogue,  especially  to  anticipate  the  success  of  the 
chase.  Forty-one  pebbles,  pease,  or  grains  of  corn,  are 
disposed  in  a  certain  arrangement,  and,  Irom  particular 
rules,  conclusions  are  deduced.  Should  the  omen  prove 
propitious,  they  hasten  to  fulfil  their  object;  should  it  be 
adverse,  nothing  can  induce  them  to  attempt  it. 

On  the  decease  of  an  individual,  the  women  howl,  beat 
their  breasts,  and  tear  their  hair.  The  men  attend  the 
funerals,  lash  themselves  on  the  forehead,  and  mangie  the 
lobes  of  their  ears  with  their  knives.  But,  on  returning 
from  the  funerals,  their  grief  is  drowned  in  copious  liba- 
tions of  beer. 

Parents  generally  seek  out  a  suitable  match  for  their 
son  ;  as  ii  is  not  customary  for  him  to  communicate  his  de- 
sign of  mariying  to  them,  lest  they  should  disapprove  of 
his  choice,  and  prevent  the  match.  When  they  have  de- 
cided, the  parties  are  betrothed,  but  the  marriage  is  defer- 
red six  months,  or  a  year ;  nor  during  all  that  time  are 
they  permitted  to  see  each  other.  Neither  can  the  youth 
enter  into  conversation  with  the  parents  of  the  female  until 
the  union  has  been  actually  completed ;  and  it  is  even 
judged  indecorous  that  he  should  sit  in  their  presence. 
Previous  to  marriage,  the  parents  of  the  bride  receive  a 
kalim,  or  present,  which  is  called  the  price  of  blood  :  and  if 
the  bridegroom  be  wealthy,  he  sends  her  a  complete  dress, 
which  she  puts  on  when  conducted  to  him  in  the  evening 
by  a  train  of  youths.  On  the  wedding-day,  an  entertain- 
ment is  given  by  each  at  their  respective  dwellings,  but 
only  to  those  of  their  own  sex,  excluding  the  other  ;  and 
festivities  ensue  for  three  days,  accompanied  by  particu- 
lar dances,  performed  by  the  youthful  of  both  sexes.  In 
general,  the  Karatschai  have  oidy  one  wife  ;  some  among 
them,  however,  have  two  or  three,  with  whom  they  live  in 
perl\ct  felicity;  and,  contrary  to  the  practice  of  other 
mountaineers,  treat  them  with  kindness  and  affection.  The 
common  people  live  with  their  wives,  who  are  permitted 
to  see  and  converse  with  strangers.  Among  the  higher 
rai.ks,  each  wife  has  a  separate  habitation  ;  no  one  may 
approach  her,  except  her  husband,  whose  visits  are  never 
in  the  day-time,  but  only  at  night.  Should  the  wife  of  a 
persoii  of  high  rank  have  no  offspring,  his  male  illegiti- 
mato  offspring  by  slaves  succeed  him  in  all  his  prerogatives 
and  possessions,  ecjually,  as  if  they  hac  been  of  lawful 
bii  th.  Cases  of  seduction  or  adultery  become  a  matter  of 
public  interest.  The  seducer  is  contlucted  to  the  mosque, 
and  there  tried  by  the  elders  of  the  tribe,  who  banish  him 
from  their  territories.  Tlie  father  turns  his  dishonouied 
daughter,  and  the  husband  his  adulterous  wife,  out  of  the 
house,  nor  is  either  ever  forgiven  ;  and  sometimes  the 
aflair  terminates  in  the  death  of  the  offender.     The  dis- 


graced  family   then   quit  the  country,    to   conceal   their 
shame. 

Three  different  ranks  seem  to  be  acknowledged  among 
the  Karatschai;  first,  princes;  secondly,  nobles  ;  and  third- 
ly, commons  or  peasants  ;  but  all  are  tributary  to  the  Cir- 
cassians, who  are  considered  their  only  superiors.  There 
are  three  families  of  princes,  who  are  entitled  to  exact  the 
attendance  of  the  nobles  in  their  equestrian  excursions  ; 
and  they  may,  besides,  take  the  use  of  any  person's  horses, 
provided  these  be  soon  returned  :  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  they  derive  any  revenues  from  the  tribe.  They  marry 
the  daughters  of  the  Circassian  nobles,  who  take  their 
daughters  for  wives  reciprocally.  Thus,  on  the  whole, 
they  should  only  be  considered  nobles  of  the  highest  rank. 
Neither  do  they  seem  to  enjoy  any  real  authority  over  the 
people,  though  they  exert  their  influence  among  them. 
Important  matters  are  discussed  by  an  assembly  of  the 
elders  in  their  mosque.  Should  a  son  be  disobedient  to  his 
parents,  he  is  placed  at  the  door  of  the  mosque,  and  serious- 
ly exhorted  to  reform.  If  the  admonition  proves  ineffec- 
tual, his  parents,  after  providing  him  with  a  few  necessa- 
ries, turn  him  out  of  doors,  which  he  is  never  again 
permitted  to  enter,  and  disown  him  ;  and  should  his  con- 
duct still  prove  reprehensible,  he  is  expelled  from  the 
village  for  life.  The  Karatschai  swear  by  the  Koran  to 
observe  their  agreements  ;  and  a  violation  of  the  bargain 
is  attended  with  forfeiture  of  five  or  ten  sheep  to  the  village. 
After  paying  this  penalty,  the  covenant  may  be  renewed  ; 
and  no  instance  is  known  of  its  being  infringed  a  second 
time. 

Children  are  brought  up  in  a  strict  and  commendable 
manner.  Many  persons  commit  the  education  of  their  sons 
to  the  priest,  or  mulla,  who  instructs  them  in  reading  and 
writing,  in  which  having  obtained  proficiency,  they  are 
appointed  to  chant  the  Koran  in  the  mosque. 

The  Karatschai  are  the  most  polished  and  best  disposed 
tribe  of  any  inhabiting  the  Caucasian  mountains,  and  sur- 
pass all  their  neighbours  in  mildness  of  manners.  The 
rich  lend  oxen  to  the  poor  ;  present  them  with  donations; 
or  find  them  such  employment  as  enables  them  to  sub- 
sist in  comfort.  Though  easily  exasperated,  they  are 
as  easily  pacified,  and  prone  to  acknowledge  their  errors. 
Treachery  is  so  rare,  as  scarcely  to  be  known  to  them  even 
by  name.  Should  a  native  be  guilty  of  it,  or  a  stranger 
find  his  way  among  them  as  a  spy,  he  would  liteially  be 
cut  to  pieces.  To  the  Kabardian  piinces,  their  superiors, 
they  pay  the  utmost  respect. 

The  Karatschai  dwell  in  a  fertile  country,  from  which 
subsistence  can  readily  be  obtained  :  they  are  industrious, 
and  practise  agriculture,  but  are  incapable  of  manufactur- 
ing those  articles  which  require  skill.  Their  arms,  which 
are  guns,  pistols,  sabres,  and  daggers,  they  procure  from 
the  Circassians.  All  the  cloth  of  their  apparel  is  manufac 
tured  by  themselves,  and  it  is,  •besides,  much  esteemed 
throughout  the  whole  of  Caucasus.  The  females  go  little 
abroad,  and  arc  occupied  in  the  manufacture  of  gold  and 
silver  thread,  and  in  making  clothes  for  the  other  sex. 
Their  commerce  is  very  limited.  Furs  of  various  wild 
animals,  obtained  in  the  woods  and  mountains,  are  either 
sold  to  foreign  traders,  or  kept  for  carpets,  whereon  they 
kneel  in  prayer.  A  surplus  of  their  woollen  cloth,  as  also 
felts  for  carpeting  and  hoods,  are  exported  to  the  Imiret- 
tians,  and  a  Turkish  fortress  now  occupied  by  the  Russians, 
called  Tschuschukulec,  or  Sochumkalah,  on  the  coast  of  the 
Black  Sea.  Some  tobacco,  of  which  they  are  excessively 
fond,  is  disposed  of  to  the  neighbouring  tribes,  who  export 
it  to  Russia.  One  of  these  is  likewise  supplied  by  them 
with  lead  and  sulphur  :  great  quantities  of  cor.iei  berries, 
which  grow  in  the  woods,  are   preserved  in  honey,  and 
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sold  to  the  Tinks  and  Kabardians:  but  ihcic  own  co\ip.l<y  dom  of  Kasbina  affords,  are,  u'old  dust,  slaves,  cotton  cloth, 

bcini:  too  cold   for  bees,  llu-y    iMOCiirc  it  from    the   latter  senna,  goal  sUins,  ox  and  bullalo  bides,  and  civet;   and,  in 

for  this  purpose.     From  thcni   likewise   tbey  >;et  salt,  and  cxcbanne  for  these, ibey  receive  cowries,  horses,  red  caps. 

articles   of  Russian  produce;  and  for  llieir  other  connno-  '    '  " 

dities,  are  received  in  return,  tobacco-pipes,  which  are  in 


great  demand,  Turkish   tobacco,  otter   skins,  copper  ket 
ties,  needles,  ihindiles,  silks,  and  cottons. 

The  Karatschai  inhabit  a  village,  sometimes  called  by 
the  same  name,  and  sometimes  Elbrus,  consisting  of  250 
houses,  distant  about  ten  miles  from  the  northern  base  ot 
the  monniain,  and  thirty  norlh-east  of  another  mountain, 
called  Dihuman-taw,  at  the  confluence  of  the  riversChursuk 
and  Kuban.  A  tribe  called  Urusl)y,  dwelling  on  the  ele- 
vated ridge  of  Tschalpach,  belongs  to  the  same  people, 
and  is  ruled  by  a  Kabardian  prince.  The  whole  nation 
seems  limited  lo  4000  families. 

Very  little  is  preserved  of  the  history  of  the  Karatschai. 
Abulghasi  Uahader  Khan,  the  prince  of  Karazni,  who  be- 
stowed so  much  attention  on  the  liistory  of  the  Tartars,  is 
silent  regarding  them.  But  about  the  same  period  wherein 
he  flourished,  namely,  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, they  are  mentioned  in  general  terms  by  Lamberti, 
the  Italian  missionary.  He  remarks  that  they  spoke  the 
Turkish  language,  and  expresses  his  surprise  how  they 
could  have  preserved  it  in  such  purity,  amidst  tlie  variety 
of  surrounding  nations.  In  his  time  tbey  were  invaded  by 
some  of  I  he  mountaineers,  wlio  being  n  pulsed,  a  number 
of  women  in  military  accoutrements  were  found  among  the 
slain.  Being  brought  lo  the  prince  of  Mijigrelia,  he  pro- 
mised great  rewards  to  the  Karatschai,  if  they    could  take      German  count,  who    personated    his  master,  contrived  to 


check  linens,  coarse  woollen  cloths,  baize,  small  Turkey 
carpets.  Mcsurata  carpets,  silks,  tissues,  and  brocades, 
sabre  blades,  Dutch  knives,  scissars,  coral  beads,  small 
looking-glasses,  and  nuts,  v/hicli  communicate  a  pleasant 
bluer  by  infusion. 

The  rapiilily  of  the  Niger  in  its  passage  through  the 
kingdom  of  Kassina  is  so  great,  tiiat  vessels  are  unable  to 
ascend  the  current.  In  the  proceedings  of  the  African 
Association  (1792),  Agadez  is  said  to  belong  to  Kassina, 
but  Horncman  stales,  that  it  is  the  capital  of  au  independcnl 
kingdom  called  Asben.  The  city  of  Cassina  is  650  miles 
W.  S.  |\V.  from  Bornou,  and  690  E.  S.  E.  from  Tomliuc- 
too.  Ii  is  situated  in  East  Long.  U°  34',  and  North  Lat, 
14l°. 

KATMANDU.     See  Kvtiimandu. 

KAUEFMAN,  Angelica,  an  eminent  female  painter- 
was  (he  daughter  of  an  artist,  and  was  born  at  Coiro,  the 
capital  of  the  Grisons,  on  the  30th  October,  1740.  Her 
turn  for  painting  was  carefully  cultivated  by  her  father, 
who  took  her  lo  Milan  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  after- 
wards sent  her  to  Roine,  where  she  soon  accjuired  the  re- 
putation which  was  due  to  her  talents.  In  the  year  1765, 
she  came  lo  England  with  Lady  Wentworth,  the  wife  of 
the  British  ambassador  at  Venice,  and  was  there  received 
in  the  most  flattering  manner.  Her  happiness,  however, 
was  destined  to   be   of  short  duration.     The  footman  of  a 


one  of  these  Amazons  alive.  Both  arms  and  accoutrements 
were  seen  by  Lamberti,  who  gives  a  very  minute  descrip- 
tion of  them.  Of  later  years,  the  inroads  of  the  Russians 
among  the  Caucasian  tribes,  and  the  desire  of  their  govern- 
ment to  become  more  intimately  acquainted  with  the  terri- 
tories over  which  they  claim  authority,  have  exposed  some 


get  himself  inirtj  biced  at  court,  and  persuaded  Angelica 
to  marry  him.  Tlie  deception,  however,  was  soon  dis- 
covered ;  and  it  was  only  by  paying  him  3001.  that  he  came 
under  an  obligalionto  return  to  Germany,  and  cease  to 
molest  her.  She  afterwards  married  an  Italian  painter  of  the 
name  of  Zucchi  ;  and,  after  a  residence  of  seventeen  years 


singular  and  interesting  features  in  the  history  of  the  inoun-     in  England,  she  returned  with  him  to  the  Grisons.     Some 


taincers  by  which  they  are  iidiabited.     (c) 

KARLY,  or  Carli,  is  the  name  of  a  village  between 
Bombay  and  Poonah,  where  there  are  several  excavations 
similar  to  those  of  Elephanta  and  EUora.  See  Lord  Valen- 
lia's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  163.;  More's  Hindoo  Pantheon  ; 
and  Mrs.  Graham's  yoarna^  o/ a  Residence  in  India. 

KAR.MATHIANS.     See'CARMAXHiAss. 

KAS.\N.     Sec  Kazan. 

KASHX.\.     See  Kassina. 

KASIDEANS,  or  Amsideans,  were  a  religious  frater- 
nity among  the  Jews,  who  bound  themselves  to  adorn  the 


time  afterwards  she  settled  at  Rome,  where  her  house  was 
the  resort  of  artists  and  men  of  genius  of  all  countries.  She  ' 
died  at  Rome,  on  the  5th  November,  1807.  in  the  67th 
year  of  her  age,  and  she  was  honoured  with  a  splendid 
public  funeral,  which  was  under  the  direction  of  the  cele- 
brated Canova. 

KAZy\N,  or  Casan,  is  a  city  of  Russia,  and  capital  of  a 
government  of  the  same  name,  situated  on  the  high  bank  of 
the  rivulet  Kazanka,  above  five  versts  to  the  left  of  the 
Volga.  It  consists  of  a  strong  fort,  built  with  stone — of  a 
town,  built  of  wood — and  of  several  suburbs,  one  of  which 


porches  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  and  preserve  it  from     is   inhabited    by   the    Tartars.      There    are    here    several 


decay.  Scaliger  maintains,  that  the  Essenes  were  descended 
from  them. 

KASSINA,  or  Cashna,  is  a  kingdom  of  Africa,  si- 
tuated to  the  north  of  the  Niger,  between  the  kingxloms  of 
Bornou  and  Tombuctoo.  This  kingdom  has  such  a  strik- 
ing resemblance  to  that  o'f  Bornou  in  its  soil,  climate,  and 
prci  uclions,  as  well  as  in  its  form  of  government,  and  in 
the  manners  of  the  people,  that  we  must  refer  the  reader, 
in  those  points,  loan  account  of  that  kingdom. 

There  is  a  consideral)le  difference,  however,  between  the 
two  kingdoms,  in  language,  currency,  and  in  certain  articles 


churches  built  of  stone,  and  eleven  convents.  At  one  end 
of  the  town  is  a  cloth  manufactory,  the  produce  of  which  is 
bought  by  government  at  a  fixed  price,  for  the  purpose  of 
clothing  the  soldiers.  It  has  also  been  long  celebrated  for 
its  manufacture  of  Russian  leather.  In  the  convent  of 
Sclandowa,  which  is  situated  about  two  versts  from  the 
town,  on  the  river  Kazanka,  is  a  school  for  the  education  of 
the  Tartars,  who  are  instructed  in  the  Russian  and  Latin 
languages,  in  the  elements  of  philosophy,  and  in  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Christian  religion,  in  qrder  to  qualify  them  as 
preachers.      Kazan  is  also  the  see  of  an  archbishop.     The 


of  their  commerce.  The  currency  of  Kassina  consists  of  garrison  of  the  city  consists  of  three  regiments,  for  the  use 
cowrie  shells,  of  which  2500  are  equal  to  10s  l^d.  Sterling,  of  whom  there  is  a  good  hospital.  The  surrounding  coun- 
The  merchants  of  Kassina  supply  all  other  nations  with  the  try  is  fertile  in  wheat,  barley,  oats,  Sec. ;  and  to  the  north 
salt  which  is  obtained  trom  the  kingdom  of  Bornou.  The  and  east  are  extensive  woods  of  fine  oaks,  which  are  con- 
lakes  in  which  this  valuable  commodity  is  found  are  45  vcyed  to  St.  Petersburgh  for  slup-building.  The  city  was 
days  march  from  Agadi  z,  and  are  encircled  by  the  burning  consumed  by  fire  in  1749  and  17;52.  Its  distance  from  Mos- 
sands  of  the  Desart  of  Bilma.  A  thousand  camels  are  em-  cow  is  400  miles  east,  and  from  St.  Petersburgh  65o 
ployed  in  the  caravans,  which  are  engaged  in  this  profitable  south-east.  It  is  situated  in  East  Long.  49°  3',  and  iu 
trade.    The  other  articles  of  commerce  which  the  king-  North  Lat.  55°  4.5'. 
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KEl'T,  Kepiii-,  or  Coptos,  is  a  town  of  F.tjypt,  sitiiaud 
on  a  canal  made  from  llie  riijlit  bank  of  ihe  N'ilc.  At  a  vil- 
lage lo  the  noilli  of  the  town  arc  the  ruins  of  a  small  tem- 
ple. Theie  is  a  lake  about  300  paces  lonij  :in(l  200  broLul, 
to  the  east  of  the  high  ground  of  the  old  cily,  which  seems 
to  have  been  a  reservoir  for  the  supply  of  the  town. .  Over 
the  canal  which  rises  to  tlve  south  of  tliis  arc  the  remains 
of  two  bridges,  one  of  wliich  has  five  piers,  but  no  arches, 
large  stones  being  laid  from  one  pier  to  another.  ■  Distatice 
from  Caiio  250  niiies  south,  East  Long.  32°  0',  and  North 
Lat.  23°  50". 

KEILL,  John,  a  celebrated  maihematician  and  natural 
philosopher,  was  born  at  Edinburgh  in  the  year  1671,  and 
studied  in  that  university  under  the  celebrated  Dr.  Grego- 
ry. In  1694,  he  entered  Baliol  College,  Oxford,  where  he 
act'uired  considerable  reputi.lion,  by  reading  private  lec- 
tures on  experimeiital  philosophy.  He  succeeded  Dr.  Mil- 
linglon  in  17(;0,  as  Sedltian  professor  of  nutuial  pi.ilusophy. 
In  1708  he  was  elected  a  lellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  In 
1709,  he  went  to  New  England,  as  treasurer  to  the  Pala- 
tines, and  upon  his  return  in  1710,  he  was  chosen  Savilicin 
professor  of  astronomy  in  Oxford.  About  tiie  year  1711, 
he  was  appointed  by  Queen  Anne,  decyplitrer  to  her  ma- 
jesty, an  office  which  he  held  till  1716.  Having  been  seiz- 
ed with  a  violent  fever,  he  died  on  the  Ul  September  1721, 
in  the  50th  year  of  his  age.  The  following  is  a  list  ol  the 
principal  works  of  Dr.  Keill  : 

An  Examinalion  of  Dr  Burnet's  Theory  of  the  Earth, 
ivit/i  some  remarks  on  Mr.  VVhiston's  J\teiu  Theory  of  the 
Earth.  Lond.  1698.  A  second  edition  of  tnis  work  ap. 
peared  in  1737. 

Introductio  ad  Veram  Phyaicam.  Lond.  1702,  A  new 
edition  of  it  appeared  in  1736 

An  edition  of  Euclid,  with  t«o  tracts  on  Trigonometry, 
anil  the  nature  of  logarithms,  1713. 

Introductioad  Feram  Astronomiam,  in  1701,  which  was 
afterwards  translated  into  Eniriish. 

His  papers  in  the  Philosofihical  Transactions,  are, 

1.  On  th.e  Laws  of  Attraction,  and  other  Piiysical  Princi- 
ples.    Phil.  Trans.  1708,  No.  315,  p.  97. 

2.  Of  the  Laws  of  Centrifugal  Force,  I7C8.  No.  317.  p. 
174. 

3.  The  Newtonian  Solution  of  Kepler's  Problem  of  find- 
ing the  true  motion  of  the  Planets,  kc.  Sec.  1713.  No. 
337.  p.  1. 

4.  Theoremata  qusdam  infinitam  materi.-c  divisibilit;.- 
tcm  spectantia,  1714.     No.  337.  p.  82. 

5.  Observations  on  Mr.  John  Bernoulli's  remarks  on  the 
inverse  problem  of  Centripetal  Forces,  with  a  new  solution 
of  the  Problems,  1714.     No.  350  p.  91. 

See  our  life  of  John  Bernoulli,  for  an  account  of  our 
author's  quarrel  with  that  mathematician  ;  and  our  article 
i'l.usioNS,  for  an  account  of  his  dispute  with  Leibnitz. 

KEITH  is  the  name  of  a  town  and  parish  of  Scotland,  in 
liie  coimty  of  Banff.  The  new  town  of  Keith  was  founded 
in  1750,  by  the  earl  of  Findlater,  upon  a  barren  moor,  which 
was  let  in  lots  of  30  feet  by  70.  Manufacturers  speedily 
formed  establishments,  and  the  town  gradually  increased. 
Flux  dressing,  spinning,  and  weaving,  afl'ord  employment 
to  many  of  the  inhabitants.  In  1791,  the  population  of  the 
town  was  1075.  In  1800,  the  population  of  the  whale  pa- 
rish was  3289;  and  in  1811,  it  was  3352.  See  Sir  John 
Sinclair's  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  vol.  v. 

KELAT.     See  Mekran. 

KELP  is  the  produce  of  the  burning  of  certain  Fuci,  as 
partitulaiiy  specified  under  that  article,  and  rendered  use- 
ful in  the  arts,  by  the  quantity  of  soda  and  of  neutral  salts 
•wliich  it  contains,  being  in  the  form  of  greenish  or  blueish 
masses  appioaching  to  black.     It  has  become  an  object  of 


great  attention  to  iiidlviduals,  from  the  value  which  the 
manufacture  of  it  adds  to  those  landed  estiites  which  have 
any  great  extent  of  sea  sliore  adapted  lo  the  raising  of  the 
fuci ;  and  by  public  bodies,  especially  the  Highland  So- 
ciety of  Scotland,  it  is  cherished  as  an  important  internal 
resource,  by  which  the  wealth  of  th.e  country  is  extended. 
This  active  body  has  made  many  laudable  exertions  for  dis- 
covering the  means  of  cultivating  it  to  advantage,  and  of 
turning  it  to  account  in  the  other  manufactures  to  which  it 
is  applied.  In  the  first  volume  of  their  prize  essays  and 
transactions,  we  have,  from  the  late  Dr.  Walker,  an'excel- 
lent  account  of  the  manufacture,  in  the  state  in  which  it  ex- 
isted at  the  time  when  the  essay  was  written  ;  together  with 
valuable  suggestions  for  improving  its  quality,  and  for  en- 
larging the  manufacture,  by  the  cultivation  of  sea-weeds. 
We  have  also  the  subsequent  extended  observations  of  his 
successor.  Professor  Jameson,  which  were  first  published 
in  his  account  of  the  mineralogy  of  the  Scottish  isles.  Con- 
siderable precautions  arc  required,  both  in  the  gathering, 
drying,  and  buiniiig  of  the  fuci,  in  the  treatment  of  the 
ashes,  in  their  fusion,  and  the  degree  of  exposure  to  the  air 
during  these  processes,  as  the  alkali  is  apt  to  be  dissii)ated, 
by  neglect  or  excess,  in  a  variety  of  particulars.  A  ktiow- 
ledge  of  the  most  advantageous  process  in  bunii;^  is  still 
a  desideratum;  and,  at  the  present  moment,  (1818)  the 
Highland  Society  I. olds  out  the  promise  of  an  i.onourable 
testimony  of  its  approbation,  lo  th'  author  of  the  best  saiis- 
factoiy  experimental  account  of  that  subject. 

Till  very  lately,  it  seemed  a  matter  of  difficulty  among 
manufacturers  who  purchase  kelp,  to  assure  themselves  of 
the  comparative  value  of  different  cargoes.  The  processes 
of  chemists  for  estimating  the  amount  of  alkali  contained  in 
it  had  been  various,  and  some  of  them  ippeared  to  imply  a 
degree  of  trouble  in  the  manipulation,  which  was  too  incon- 
venient, and  perhaps  too  uncertain,  for  habitual  application 
to  mercantile  use.  To  remove  this  disadvantage,  was  one 
object  with  the  Highland  Society,  for  which  they  offered 
two  of  their  prizes.  In  consequence  of  which,  we  have 
two  judicious  essays  on  the  subject,  both  deemed  worthy 
of  the  proffered  maik  of  encouragement,  one  by  Dr.  Fyfe, 
and  another  by  Mr.  Parkes.  The  first  of  these  is  most  ex- 
tensive in  its  objects,  and  in  a  form  best  adapted  to  direct 
application  to  practice.  Meritorious  new  discoveries  are 
sometimes  inferior,  in  utility,  to  the  well  executed  task  of 
rendering  those  available  which  are  already  made,  pointing 
out  the  most  judicious  choice  among  many  proposed  expe- 
dients, and  removing  from  the  minds  of  those  concerned  all 
discouraging  impressions  of  the  difficulty  of  the  subject. 
This  essay  has  for  one  chief  object  the  comparison  of  kelp 
and  barilla;  an  impcilant  problem,  as  leading  us  to  dis- 
cover how  far  the  domestic  falls  short  of  the  foreign  article, 
and  what  hope  maybe  encouraged  of  rivalling  the  latter  in 
the  market,  without  the  aid  of  the  questionable  policy  of  a 
heavy  duty,  tending  to  exclude  from  our  manufactures  the 
employment  of  the  cheapest  article.  We  shall  follow  the 
order  in  which  the  subject  is  treated  in  the  essay  now  men- 
tioned. 

The  soluble  part  of  any  fair  sample  of  kelp  is  separated 
by  boiling  it  iiv  water,  after  it  has  been  duly  comminuted. 
The  proportion  of  it  that  was  found  in  the  experiments  of 
Dr.  Fyfe  varied  from  about  one-third  to  two-thirds  of  the 
whole.  The  constituent  parts  of  it  are  ascertained  by  two 
different  processes;  the  one  consists  in  the  ap|>lication  of 
the  different  chemical  tests  to  the  whole  in  a  state  of  solu- 
tion, the  other  in  making  it  yield  its  saline  inRredienls  in  a 
crystallized  form,  by  the  process  of  evaporation.  The  ef- 
fects produced  on  the  vegetable  colours  show  the  presence 
of  an  alkali,  either  uncombined,  or  in  union  only  with  the 
carbonic  acid.    This  is  well  known  to  be  soda.    A  quantity 
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of  potassa  likewise  exists  in  it,  and  sliews  itself,  by  Rivintj, 
with  tartaric  acid  a  jjiecipitate,  which  is  soluble  in  the  inu- 
riaiic  acid.  Thcic  is  no  neutral  sail  with  an  caiihy  or  me- 
tallic base.  The  ixistence  of  such  a  compound  is  excluded 
by  the  superabundance  of  free  alkali,  and  this  absence  is 
confirmed  by  the  employment  of  the  tests,  by  which  such 
base  would  be  detected.  The  presence  of  sulphuric  and 
is  shown,  bv  a  precipitate  formed  with  the  muiiaie  of  bary- 
ta, and  which  is  not  soluble  in  muriatic  acid.  The  pre- 
sence of  muriatic  acid  is  shown,  by  the  insoluble  precipi- 
tate the  muriate  of  silver  formed  when  it  is  treated  with 
nitrate  of  silver.  Other  experiments  were  made,  by  which 
the  following  ingredients,  besides  the  alkali,  were  found  to 
be  contained  in  100  grains  of  the  saline  matter. 

Grains. 

Carbonic  acid  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 

Sulphur,  ...... 

Sulphuric  acid,       ..... 

Muriatic  acid, 

Insoluble  matter,     ..... 


.5 
.1 

2.04 

19.1 

.5 


These  were  in  combination  with  as  much  of  the  alkaline 
bases  as  was  sufficient  for  their  saturation.  Experiments 
were  made,  to  shew  in  what  state  of  combination  they  exist- 
ed, by  observing  what  salts  make  their  appearance  in  eva- 
poration ;  but  these  are  now  superseded  by  the  subsequent 
ingenious  researches  of  Dr.  Murray,  on  the  analysis  of 
mineral  waters  and  the  waters  of  the  sea,  (see  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  voh.  vii.  and  viii.): 
from  which  it  appears,  that  the  same  solutions  afford  neutral 
salts,  diff'ering  in  chemical  constitution  according  to  the 
process  by  which  these  formations  are  separated  ;  and  con- 
sequently, that  all  the  knowledge  that  is  within  our  reach  is 
obtained,  when  the  proportions  of  different  acids  and  bases 
contained  in  any  mixed  solution  are  determined.  These 
ingredients  were  the  same  in  the  saline  matter  procured 
from  different  specimens  of  kelp,  though  in  various  pro- 
portions. 

The  principal  object  which  was  wanted,  was  an  easy 
method  of  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  alkali  contained  in 
different  specimens  of  kelp.  Mr.  Kirwan  had  employed  a 
solution  of  common  alum,  and  judged  of  the  quantity  of  al- 
kali by  the  quantity  of  aluminous  earth  which  the  solution 
was  found  capable  of  precipitating  from  the  sulphuric  acid, 
to  which  in  that  substance  it  is  united.  By  this  method,  he 
shewed  in  a  paper,  contained  in  the  Irish  Transactions,  that 
Cunnamara  ktlp  contained  of  soda  .  3  437  per  cent. 
And  when  deprived  of  sulphur  by  the  7  .  . -» 

action  of  carbonic  acid,  .  5 

Strangford  kelp,  .  .  .125 

Professor  Jameson  made  experiments  on  dilferent  kinds 
of  kelp  by  the  application  of  this  test,  and  also  by  that 
which  was  first  recommended  by  Dr.  Black,  viz.  the  neu- 
tralization of  an  acid  of  given  strength.  In  his  experi- 
ments, 


cargoes;  and  the  strength  of  the  acid  must  be  in  the  first 
place  perfectly  known.  Tliisis  conveniently  one  by  u^iiig 
sulphuric  acid,  the  stren£,tli  of  which  is  readily  ascertained 
by  its  specific  gravity.  A  given  weight  of  kelp,  reduced  to 
powder,  is  mixed  with  a  given  weight  of  boiling  watci,  al- 
lowed to  remain  in  mixture  several  days,  and  frequently 
shaken.  One  half  of  the  clear  solution  is  poured  off,  and 
this  is  saturated  with  the  acid,  litmus  paper  being  employ- 
ed as  the  lest  of  the  point  of  saturation.  Tiit  quantity  of 
acid  whicli  it  has  required  is  ascertained  by  using  a  small 
measure  divided  into  grains,  in  adding  the  acid  in  succes- 
sive portions.  The  results  of  this  test  on  35  specimens  are 
given,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  proportion  of  alkali 
varies  from  1  to  6  per  cent,  and  that  the  kelp,  even  at  the 
same  place,  varies  considerably,  depending,  no  doubt,  on 
the  circumstances  which  occur  during  the  manufai  ture. 
This  last  circumstance  renders  it  of  importance,  thai  the 
purchaser  should  always  be  able  to  judge  ol  its  value.  It 
is  shewn  in  the  same  paper,  that  for  want  of  some  method 
for  this  purpose,  high  prices  are  sometimes  given  for  very 
indifferent  articles,  L.  8.  per  ton  was  given  for  kelp  con- 
taining 4J-  per  cent,  while  L.  11.  lis.  was  given  for  an  arti- 
cle containing  less  than  one  per  cent.  It  is  on  this  ingre- 
dient that  the  value  of  kelp  to  the  soap-maker  depends. 

The  following  statement  is  given,  of  the  composition 
of  the  insoluble  part  of  kelp,  as  ascertained  by  experi- 
ment. 


lbs.  oz. 

Norway  kelp  contained  in  100  lbs. 

2     U 

Shetland  do.  of  indifferent  value. 

2       6 

Lewis  do.    .         .         .         ... 

2     11 

Arran  do 

3| 

Good  Isia  do.      ..... 

4 

Do.  Mull  do 

4 

Do.  Morven  do.           .... 

•       44 

Do.  Skye  do 

5 

Leiih  do 

4 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  carbonic 

acid,  ..... 
Carbon,  ..... 
Sulphuric  acid, 

Silica,  ..... 
Lime,  ..... 
Magnesia,  .... 
Alumina,  .... 
Iron,  


Loss 


14. 
4.1 
.47 

12.3 
32.6 
18.5 
15.4 
.77 

36.14 
1.86 

100.00 


Dr.  Fyfe  very  properly  gives  the  preference  to  the  me- 
thod of  Dr.  Black,  as  simpler  and  more  easily  employed  by 
all  who  have  any  interest  in  knowing  the  value  of  different 


The  quantity  of  uncombined  alkali  in  barilla  was  found 
lobe  more  uniform  than  in  kelp,  and  the  average  about  11 
per  cent.  The  whole  soluble  matter  amounted  to  from 
one-half  to  two-thirds.  In  all  respects,  the  number  antl 
kind  of  ingredients  in  kelp  and  barilla  are  the  same,  with 
the  exception  of  iodine,  which  is  contained  in  kelp,  but  not 
in  barilla. 

The  manufactures  in  which  kelp  is  employed  are  prin- 
cipally soap-making,  bleaching,  and  glass-making.  The 
soap  maker  and  bleacher  use  the  soluble  parts  alone  ;  and 
these  are  only  so  far  valuable  to  them,  as  they  contain  un- 
combined alkali,  or  can  be  made  to  yield  it.  After  the  soda 
is  extracted,  an  additional  quantity  of  this  alkali  may  be 
procured  from  the  sulphates.  For  this  purpose  the  spent 
lees  are  mixed  with  saw-dust,  or  waste  tanner's  bark,  and 
a  portion  of  lime  is  added  ;  these  are  exposed  to  an  intense 
heat,  with  the  free  access  of  air,  in  a  reverberatory  furnace. 
^The  effect  of  this  process  is  to  decompose  the  sulphuric 
acid,  in  consequence  of  which  the  alkali  is  set  free ;  and 
though  this  alkali  should  consist  partly  of  potassa,  yet  it  is 
the  soda  that  is  obtained  free,  as  the  potassa  evolved  de- 
taches it  from  the  muriate  of  soda,  by  combining  with  the 
acid  of  this  salt.  The  combustion  of  the  carbonaceous 
matter  employed  produces  a  quantity  of  carbonic  acid,  by 
uniting  with  the  oxygen  of  the  sulphuric,  and  this  carbonic 
acid  combines  with  more  or  less  of  the  alkali,  set  free  from 
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tlie  more  powerful  acids.  The  sulphur  obtained  by  the 
decomposition  of  the  sulphuric  acid,  unites  with  the  lime 
to  form  a  sulphuret.  The  muriate  of  polassa,  formed  in 
this  process,  is  obtained  by  evaporation,  and  purchased  by 
the  alum  manufacturers.  The  remaining  lees  contain  io- 
dir.e,  which  may  be  separated  copiously,  by  the  processes 
described  under  our  article  Iodine,  to  which  the  reader  is 
reteired  for  a  full  account  of  that  singular  substance. 

As  the  soluble  matter  is  thus  valuable,  and  it  is  of  some 
importance  to  be  able  to  determine  the  total  quantity  of  it 
contained  in  a  given  portion  of  any  particular  kelp.  Dr. 
F)fe  pioposes,  as  the  readiest  method  of  doing  this,  to  ex- 
tract it  from  a  given  weight  of  the  kelp,  by  means  of  a  de- 
termiriate  proportion  of  water,  and  then  to  use  the  common 
means  for  determining  the  specific  gravity  of  the  solution. 
To  assist  this  process,  he  gives  a  table  of  the  specific  gra- 
viiies  of  solutions  of  clifTerent  degrees  of  strength,  varying 
from  1  to  20  per  cent. 


A  solution  containing 

1  per  cent,  has  a  specific  gravity  of 


4 
5 

6 

7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12 
13 
U 
IS 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 


1008.1 

1015.9 

1023.4 

1030.6 

1037  5 

1044  4 

1031.1 

1059.1 

10669 

1075. 

1082.3 

1089.5 

1096.6 

1103.5 

1110.4 

1  I  1  6.9 

1123. 

1128.6 

1133.8 

1138.1 


Two  ounces  of  finely  ground  kelp  may  be  put  into  a  tall 
nariow  glass  ;  on  this  six  ounces  of  water  may  be  poured, 
and  the  height  of  the  liquid  marked  on  the  glass.  It  may 
then  be  boiled  gently  for  an  hour,  the  whole  returned  into 
the  glass,  and  a  quantity  of  water  added,  till  it  rises  to  the 
mark.  The  specific  gravity  of  a  clear  portion  of  this  may 
then  be  ascertained,  and,  as  six  times  the  weight  of  water 
was  employed,  the  proportion  per  cent,  is  to  be  multiplied 
by  six. 

When  the  whole  quantity  of  soluble  matter  is  ascertain- 
ed, and  also  the  quantity  of  uncombined  alkali,  or  alkaline 
carbonate,  it  may  be  of  use  to  determine  the  proportion  of 
sulphuric  acid,  by  treating  it  with  muriate  of  barytes,  and 
weighing  the  precipitate  afforded.  This  will  show  what 
proportion  of  alkali  may  be  obtained  by  the  application  of 
heat  to  the  soaper's  lees,  mixed  up  with  saw-dust,  or  other 
carbonaceous  matter. 

The  insoluble  residue  of  kelp  is  used  by  the  glass-ma- 
kers for  preparing  the  coarser  kinds  of  glass.  When  ob- 
tained from  the  soap-boiler,  it  contains  a  quantity  of  lime, 
which  he  has  added  to  it,  and  this  earth  has  a  considerable 
share  in  the  formation  of  the  glass.  This  residue  also 
forms  a  valuable  manure. 

In  the  manufacture  of  crown  glass,  kelp  is  employed  in 
the  entire  state,  being  subjeeted  to  the  process  of  commi- 
luition,  but  to  no  chemical  separation  of  its  ingredients,  ex- 
cept that  the  carbon  and  sulphur  are  driven  olT  by  the  ap- 
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plication  of  a  strong  heat,  and  this  is  done  after  it  is  mixed 
with  the  sand,  which  is  to  form  the  glass  along  with  it. 

The  kelp  procured  from  the  Fucua  Vcaiculoaus  is  iii 
largest  quantity,  and  is  generally  in  most  esteem  for  its 
quality.  The  Fucua  A'odosus  afl'ords  a  kelp  of  equal  va- 
lue, but  in  smaller  quaiiiiiy.  The  Fucua  Serratua  is  in 
both  these  particulars  less  productive  ;  and  the  Fucua  Di- 
gitalua  still  less.  Tiie  last  forms  the  principal  part  of  the 
drift  ware,  which  is  regarded  as  affording  kelp  of  an  infe- 
rior quality,  though  to  this  there  are  occasional  excep- 
tions. 

Kelp  procured  from  fuci  which  have  been  exposed  to 
rain  during  the  process  of  drying  is  found  inferior  in  its 
quality  to  that  which  has  escaped  such  exposure. 

Fuci  cut  when  two  or  three  years  old  yield  more  kelp 
in  proportion  to  its  bulk,  than  when  sufTered  to  stand  lon- 
ger. 

The  alkali,  free  or  carbonated,  contained  in  kelp,  is  the 
product  of  the  burning  process;  none  being  obtained  from 
sea-weed  by  subjecting  it  to  the  action  of  boiling  water. 
It  is  found,  however,  that  the  access  of  air  is  not  necessary 
to  the  evolution  of  the  soda,  and  that  it  is  equally  procured 
by  strong  heat  applied  to  the  weed,  in  close  as  in  open  ves- 
sels. The  heat  acts  by  the  destruction  of  the  sulphates, 
which  is  effected  by  the  union  of  the  carbonaceous  matter 
of  the  weed  with  the  oxygen  of  the  acid,  and  has  therefore 
exactly  the  same  rationale  with  the  process  already  men- 
tioned, to  which  soaper's  lees  are  subjected,  by  the  artificial 
mixture  with  carbonaceous  matter. 

From  some  ingenious  experiments  of  Dr.  Fyfe,  one  valu- 
able practical  result  was  obtained;  that  the  quantity  of  al- 
kali in  kelp  may  be  increased,  by  sprinkling  sea-water  on 
the  weed  while  it  is  drying.  During  hot  weather,  when  it 
is  nearly  sufficiently  dry,  this  might  be  done  without  much 
risk  of  a  retardation  to  the  manufacture,  by  the  occurrence 
of  the  rains,  to  which  our  uncertain  climate  is  so  liable. 
Perhaps  a  similar  sprinkling  might  be  employed  during 
the  burning  of  the  weed,  especially  when  at  anytime  the 
heat  is  too  powerful,  and  the  combustion  too  rapid. 

KELSO,  a  market  town  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of 
Roxburgh,  is  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Tweed,  at 
its  confluence  with  the  Tiviot.  In  ancient  writings  it  is 
called  Palco,  and  sometimes  Keikoiv,  Sec.  but  its  etymolo- 
gy is  quite  uncertain.  Kelso  extends  about  half  a  mile 
along  the  sloping  ground,  on  the  bank  of  the  river  ;  and 
the  plan  of  the  town  is  uncommonly  striking  and  conve- 
nient. A  spacious  square  is  near  the  centre,  from  which 
six  streets  diverge  in  different  directions.  Mr.  Pennant, 
who  visited  Kelso  in  1772,  observes,  that  it  is  built  much 
alter  the  manner  of  a  Flemish  town.  He  perhaps  alludes 
not  so  much  to  the  general  aspect  of  the  town,  as  to  the 
awkward  fashion  which  then  too  much  prevailed,  of  placing 
the  gables  instead  of  the  fronts  of  the  houses  towards  the 
street.  This  clumsy  contrivance  has  now  given  way  to  a 
better  taste,  and  the  square  and  principal  streets  contain 
many  neat,  and  some  elegant  shops  and  dwelling  houses, 
built  of  the  beautiful  freestone  of  Sprouston  quarry.  Slates 
are  now  substituted  for  thatch,  which  used  to  be  employed 
in  covering  the  older  buildings.  The  square  was  for  many 
years  deformed  by  an  old  and  ruinous  town-house,  which 
was  taken  down  several  years  ago.  In  March,  1816,  the 
foundation  of  a  new  and  elegant  one  was  laid,  which  is  now 
nearly  finished,  (Jan.  1818.)  The  building,  carried  on  by 
subscription,  under  the  liberal  patronage  of  the  Duke  of 
Roxburgh,  contains  on  the  ground  floor  a  piazza,  surround- 
ed by  arcades,  which  is  intended  for  a  market-house.  The 
principal  story,  adorned  with   simple  Ionic  columns,  aiiH 
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KELSO. 


suvmoiintcd  by  a  baluslrade,  contains  Uic  town-liall,  and 
other  apartments. 

The  greatest  oinamcnt  of  the  town  is  ilic  abbey,  found- 
ed by  David  1.  about  the  year  1 128,  of  whieb  a  large  i)art 
lias  resisted  the  ravagesof  time,  ami  the  desolations  ot  bor- 
der wars.  This  pious  prince,  before  he  succeeded  to  the 
throne,  and  while  he  was  earl  of  Cumberland,  had  planted 
a  colony  of  monks,  of  the  order  called  Tyronensis,  at  Sel- 
kirk. These  he  attempted  to  esiablish  at  liic  ancient  city 
of  Roxburgh  ;  but  finding,  as  we  are  told,  in  the  preamble 
of  the  charter,  that  they  could  not  be  properly  accommo- 
dated there,  he  removed  them  to  the  cluirch  of  the  Holy 
Virgin,  at  Calcow,  (Kelso.)  .  This  church  was  delivered 
up  to  tlie  monarch,  for  this  purpose,  by  Robert,  bishop  ol 
St.  Andrew's,  in  whose  diocese  it  then  was.  In  the  deed 
of  conveyance,  he  declares  it  "  salutam  et  ab  oinni  subjec- 
tione  et  exactionc  liberam,"  and  allows  the  monks  and  ab- 
bots of  Kelso  to  receive  ordination,  and  other  sacraiiients  of 
the  church  of  Rome,  from  any  bishop  they  pleased  in  Scot- 
land or  Cumberland.  For  their  accommodation,  David 
caused  to  be  built  a  magnificent  abbey  and  monastery,  in 
the  Saxon  style,  by  artists  brought  from  various  countries. 
By  the  charter  of  the  re-eslcblisliment  from  the  royal  found- 
er, which  makes  part  of  the  chaitulary  deposited  in  the 
Advocates'  Library,  Edinburgh,  as  well  as  by  other  politi- 
cal and  historical  documents,  it  appears  that  its  posses- 
sions, privileges,  and  immunities,  were  great.  The  abbey 
had  its  original  charter  of  confirmation  from  Pope  Innocent 
II.  In  the  chartulary  already  mentioned  is  to  be  found,  a 
bull  of  Pope  Alexander  III.  allowing  the  abbot  to  wear  a 
mitre,  and  other  pontifical  distinctions,  and  to  be  present 
at  all  general  councils.  Innocent  III.  granted  some  im- 
portant privileges  to  the  abbey,  and  in  particular  exempt- 
ed the  abbot  from  all  episcopal  jurisdiction.  He  and  his 
clergy,  notwithstanding  their  removal,  retained  the  church- 
es of  Selkiik  and  Roxburgh,  "and  the  tythes  with  the 
schools  of  Roxburgh."  They  had  various  churches  grant- 
ed to  thciTi  at  different  times ;  among  others,  those  of 
Sprouston,  Makerston,  Greenlaw,  Hume,  Keith,  Gordon, 
8tc.  he.  Tlie  Tyronensian  monks  are  said  to  have  been 
particularly  attentive  to  agriculture  and  the  arts;  and  to 
have  maintained  within  their  monasteries  husbandmen  and 
mechanics,  the  profits  of  whose  labour  formed  a  part  ol  the 
funds  of  the  establishinent.  Many  persons  of  distinction 
have  held  the  office  of  abbot,  among  others  James  Stuart, 
natural  son  of  James  V.  The  rental  contained  in  the  char- 
tulary is  curious,  but  much  too  long  for  insertion  in  a  work 
of  this  nature.  Upon  the  forfeiture  of  Francis,  Earl  of 
Bothwell,  admiral  of  Scotland,  Jumes  the  VI.  granted  the 
superiority  of  the  abbey  to  Sir  Robert  Ker  of  Cessl'ord,  the 
ancestor  of  the  dukes  of  Roxburgh.  Although  this  vener- 
able structure  was  in  a  great  measure  defaced  and  demo- 
lished, in  consequence  of  the  civil  and  religious  struggles 
that  prevailed,  especially  at  the  glorious  sera  of  the  Refor- 
mation, yet  the  principal  part  of  it  was  probably  early  used 
as  a  Protestant  place  of  worship  ;  and  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  it  underwent  considerable  additions  and  repairs,  in 
oi-der  to  fit  it  for  a  Presbyterian  church.  From  this  lime 
it  was  the  parish  church,  till  the  year  1771,  when  a  false 
alarm  being  spread  during  public  worship,  that  the  build- 
ing was  fallhig,  it  was  never  again  used.  This  alarm  was 
the  more  easily  excited,  as  there  was  previously  a  popular 
fear,  grafted  on  a  traditional  prophecy  of  Thomas  the 
Rhymer,  that  the  abbey  would  fall  when  it  was  at  the  full- 
est. (Vide  notes  to  Scon's  Mmstretsy  of  the  Border,  vol. 
jii.)  From  this  time  the  building  was  neglected^  till  the 
late  duke  William  of  Roxburgh  caused  an  ugly  modern 
aisle,  and  a  part  of  the  modern  wall,  to  be  removed ;  and  the 
present  duke  James  has  had  almost  the  whole  of  the  mo- 


dern deformities  taken  away,  by  which  means  the  transept, 
and  many  windows  and  side  arches  of  the  original  abbey, 
are  displayed.  The  style  of  the  building  is  Saxon,  with  a 
slight  mixture  of  Gothic.  The  central  lower  is  about 
ninety  feet  in  height.  There  is  none  of  that  exuberance 
of  ornament,  for  the  quantity  and  nicety  of  execution  of 
which  the  neighbouring  abbey  of  Melrose  is  remarkable, 
and  there  are  no  remains  of  niches  for  images  or  statues. 
But  the  arches  are  clustered  with  admirable  strength  and 
beauty,  and  those  which  support  the  lantern  are  truly  mag- 
nificent. (See  Civil  Architecture,  Plate  CLXX^II. 
Fig.  2.) 

Kelso,  though  the  most  populous  town  in  the  county 
of  Roxburgh,  is  not  the  county  town.  It  was  erected  into 
a  burgh  of  barony,  as  is  believed,  in  1605.  It  is  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  baron  bailie,  and  fifteen  stent-masters,  or 
town  councillors,  of  whom  a  majority  (eight)  are  nomi- 
nated by  the  duke,  or  his  bailie;  and  the  remainder  by  the 
five  incorporated  trades,  and  ilie  maichant  and  butcher 
coiTipanies,  one  from  each. 

The  population  of  the  town  was,  in  1793,  3557  ;  and  in 
1806,  3962. 

In  the  beautiful  peninsula  immediately  opposite  to  Kelso, 
to  the  west,  and  at  the  extremity  of  the  parish,  stands  the 
very  last  crumbling  fiagmcnts  of  what  was  once  Roxburgh 
Castle,  so  much  celebrated  in  Scottish  history.  It  was 
built  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Teviot,  on  a  mount  rising 
about  sixty  feet  above  its  level.  The  castle  was  defended 
by  a  deep  moat,  supplied  with  water  from  the  river,  in  con- 
nection with  which  it  would  at  any  time  have  been  easily 
insulated.  Indeed,  the  streams  of  Tweed  and  Teviot  ap- 
proach so  near  above  the  castle,  and  then  diverge,  that  it 
might  be  easy  to  convert  it,  and  the  whole  adjoining 
ground,  into  an  island  ;  and  this  probably  was  sometimes 
done,  for  the  defence  both  of  the  castle,  and  of  the  ancient 
town  of  Roxburgh,  which  stood  near  it.  Camden  says — 
"  This  castle  was  anciently  called  Alarchidtin,  from  its 
standing  on  the  marshes;  and,  for  its  natural  situation,  and 
outward  fortifications,  was  exceedingly  strong."  Early  in 
the  twelfth  century,  we  find  it  mentioned  as  a  place  of  na- 
tional importance;  and  it  is  at  various  intervals  recorded 
as  the  arena  of  bitter  and  extensive  hostility — as  having 
often  changed  masters — and  as  the  scene  of  the  birth,  im- 
prisonment, marriage  festival,  and  death  of  kings.  James 
11.  of  Scotland  lost  his  life  while  besieging  this  fortress, 
then  in  possession  of  the  English.  His  forces  and  artillery 
were  drawn  up  on  the  north  side  of  the  Tweed,  opposite  to 
the  castle,  in  a  part  of  what  is  now  the  Park  of  Fleurs  ; 
and  while  trying  a  piece  of  wooden  ordnance,  it  burst  and 
killed  him.  A  holly  tree  still  marks  the  place  where  this 
disaster  is  said  to  have  happened  ;  and  some  of  the  older 
inhabitants  remember  the  vestiges  of  a  village  which  stood 
near  the  place,  and  was  called  Fair-Cross.  The  name  is 
supposed  by  some  to  have  originated  in  an  exclamation  of 
James'  widowed  queen,  on  seeing  the  body  of  the  fallen 
monarch,  "  There  lies  his  Fair  corjise  ;"  which,  approach- 
ing in  sound  to  the  other  name,  and  falling  in  with  a  favour- 
ite religious  association,  might  easily  give  rise  to  the  al- 
tered name.  On  the  following  day,  James  III.  then  only 
seven  or  eight  years  of  age,  was  crowned  at  Kelso;  and 
his  gallant  mother,  animating  the  drooping  spirits  of  the 
chiefs,  by  telling  them  they  had  still  a  king,  and  shewing 
him  to  the  army,  roused  them  to  new  and  more  vigorous 
exertion.  In  a  few  days  the  castle  was  taken,  and  in  a 
great  measure  destroyed.  It  underwent,  however,  a  par- 
tial 1  cpair  ;  and  was  again  put  into  a  fortified  state  by  the 
lord  protector  Somerset,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  It  _ 
finally  fell  into  decay,  after  the  happy  union  of  Scotland  H 
and  England,  which  rendered  such  strong-holds  unneces-      " 
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sary.  Yet  it  is  to  be  regretted,  that  the  very  spot  wiiere  it 
stood  should  retain  no  mark  of  its  former  existence ;  and 
perhaps  something  might  yet  be  done,  at  a  moderate  ex- 
pense, to  prevent  the  last  lingering  vestiges  of  its  ruins 
from  utterly  disappearing. 

The  ancient  town  of  Roxburgh,  which  stood  in  a  situ- 
ation of  much  peril,  on  a  part  of  the  sloping  ground  be- 
tween the  castle  and  the  junction  of  the  rivers,  is  recorded 
to  have  been  a  place  of  considerable  extent  and  population, 
where  courts  of  justice  were  held,  at  which  the  king 
sometimes  presided.  It  was  one  of  the  four  most  ancient 
royal  burghs  of  Scotland ;  and,  though  fragments  of  the 
foundation  are  sometimes  turned  up  by  the  plough  or  spade, 
not  the  slightest  external  trace  of  it  is  visible.  The  church 
of  St.  James,  which  was  in  or  adjoining  to  the  city,  was 
founded,  according  to  the  Chronicle  of  Mailross,  (Melrose) 
in  1 134.  In  attempting  to  trace  its  foundation,  upwards  of 
thirty  years  ago,  a  considerable  quantity  of  wheat  and  bar- 
ley were  found  in  a  charred  state,  on  a  tiled  pavement ; 
also  some  pieces  of  glass  and  brick,  which  exhibited  marks 
of  fire. 

On  the  meadow  still  called  St.  James'  Green,  one  of  the 
greatest  fairs,  and  most  ancient,  in  the  south  of  Scotland, 
is  annually  held  on  the  5th  of  August.  Of  this  fair,  one 
half  of  the  customs  is  drawn  by  the  magistrates  of  Jed- 
burgh ;  the  other  by  the  Duke  of  Roxburgli  ;  and  the  jea- 
lousy of  the  inhabitants  of  Kelso  for  the  honour  of  their 
superior,  gave  rise  frequently,  when  the  former  came  to 
maintain  their  privilege  by  <'  riding  the  fair"  to  tragi-co- 
mical  squabbles,  which  are  now  succeeded  by  perfect  har- 
mony and  peace.  A  part  of  the  old  church  of  Maxwell, 
which,  as  well  as  St.  James',  is  in  Kelso  parish,  was  stand- 
ing a  few  years  ago  ;  and,  till  lately,  the  ground  adjoining 
the  place  where  it  stood  was  used  as  a  place  of  sepulture. 
Several  tombstones  are  still  to  be  seen;  but  the  plough 
desecrating  the  spot,  and,  if  not  protected,  they  will 
speedily  vanish. 

Our  limits  permit  us  to  add  but  little  respecting  the 
scenery  of  Kelso,  which  renders  it  an  object  of  high  at- 
traction to  travellers.  The  town,  viewed  from  the  neigh- 
bouring heights,  seems  the  centre  of  an  amphitheatre  form- 
ed by  finely  wooded  rising  grounds  ;  and  the  lovely  streams, 
(with  their  pretty  islets,)  having  united  their  waters,  flow 
powerfully,  with  many  noble  windings,  through  a  richly 
cultivated  vale.  The  princely  mansion  of  Fleurs,  which 
was  built  by  Sir  John  Vanbrugh  about  the  year  1718,  with 
its  fine  terrace  and  park,  command  varying  prospects  of 
beauty  and  magnificence.  But  it  is  scarcely  possible  for 
language  to  describe  the  charms  of  the  scene  which  opens 
on  the  traveller,  as  he  approaches  Kelso  on  the  west,  by 
the  road  passing  Roxburgh  castle.  Mr.  W.  Wilson,  a  re- 
spectable artist  of  London,  a  native  of  this  place,  has  made 
it  the  subject  of  some  justly  admired  pictures.  The  ap- 
proach also  from  the  south,  by  Maxwellheugh,  is  exqui- 
sitely diversified  with  objects  of  rural  beauty,  and  posses- 
ses, indeed,  all  the  softness  and  grace  of  an  Italian  land- 
scape. The  view  from  the  library  is  also  very  fine;  and 
the  prospect  from  Kelso  bridge  of  Ednam  house,  the  ab- 
bey, and  town;  at  a  greater  distance,  Fleurs,  Springwood 
Park,  Wooden,  Hendersyde,  and,  in  the  back  ground,  the 
romantic  Eildon  hiUs,  Sec.  is  most  justly  admired.     {I) 

KENDALE,  Kkntdale,  or  Kirkby  in  Kendal,  is  a 
iiiaikel  town  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Westmoreland. 
It  stands  in  an  agreeable  valley  on  the  west  side  of  the 
river  Kent,  which  is  crossed  by  three  bridges.  The  town 
consists  of  one  spacious  and  well  iiuilt  street,  having  seve- 
;j1  narrow  streets  branching  off  from  it  at  right  angles; 
ai;(l  of  another  main  street,  called  Strammongate,  in  both 
of  which  the  houses  are  chiefly  built  of  hewn  limestone. 
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and  covered  with  slate.  The  streets  are  well  paved  and 
lighted.  On  the  east  of  the  town  flnvs  the  river  Kent; 
and  on  the  west  is  a  long  row  of  hanging  gardens.  The 
church  stands  at  Kirkland,  without  the  town.  It  is  180 
feet  long,  and  99  broad.  It  has  five  aisles,  and  a  square 
tower  with  eight  good  bells.  There  are  also  a  meeting- 
house for  Presbyterians,  one  for  Quakers,  two  for  Metho- 
dists, and  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel.  The  town  hall  is  a 
"  very  elegant  building;"  and  the  butcher  market,  which 
vvas  built  about  twenty-three  years  ago,  is  neat  and  conve- 
nient. A  new  gaol,  with  cells  underneath,  has  been  recent- 
ly erected. 

The  principal  charitable  establishments  are,  a  free  gram- 
mar school,  on  the  west  side  of  the  church-yard,  which  is 
well  endowed,  and  has  exhibitions  to  Queen's  College, 
Oxford;  Sandes' hospital  and  charity  school,  founded  in 
1670,  with  convenient  dwellings  for  eight  poor  widows- 
a  blue  coat  school,  in  which  50  boys  and  40  girls  are 
clothed,  educated,  and  bred  up  to  the  art  of  weaving  ;  a 
school  of  industry,  instituted  in  1799;  a  dispensary,  be- 
gun in  1782,  and  supported  by  voluntary  contribution ; 
and  a  large  and  airy  workhouse  at  the  west  end  of  the 
town. 

The  ruins  of  Kendal  castle  stand  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  on 
the  west  side  of  the  town,  composed  of  rounded  stones, 
embedded  in  a  black  sandy  cement.  Part  of  two  squares 
and  two  round  towers  lately  remained,  and  the  foundations 
were  repaired,  and  the  fosse  round  the  ruins  enlarged  in 
1813.  Opposite  to  the  castle  is  castlelaw  hall,  which  con- 
sists of  a  circular  mount  of  gravel  and  earth,  thrown  upon 
a  rock  nearly  30  feet  high.  Round  its  base  is  a  deep  ditch, 
and  a  high  dyke,  fortified  with  two  bastions  on  the  east. 
In  1788,  the  inhabitants  erected  upon  it  a  handsome  obelisk, 
with  an  inscription,  in  commemoration  of  the  Revolution 
of  1686.  The  government  of  the  town  is  vested  in  a  mayor, 
recorder,  12  aldermen,  and  20  capital  burgesses.  There 
are  here  seven  incorporated  companies.  A  newspaper  is 
printed  in  this  town,  and  there  is  a  very  respectable  book 
club,  and  an  interesting  museum. 

The  principal  manufactures  of  Kendal,  are  Kendal  cot- 
tons, a  sort  of  coarse  woollen  cloths,  and  linseys  for  the 
North  American  market.  Great  quantities  of  woollen 
stockings  are  annually  knit.  Cotton  mills,  and  the  weaving 
of  muslin,  were  lately  established.  A  marble  manufac- 
tory employs  several  hands,  and  has  its  mills  for  sawing 
and  polishing  at  Water  Crook.  The  marble  is  chiefly  pro- 
cured from  Kendal  Fell.  The  leather  trade  is  also  consi- 
derable ;  and  there  is  a  great  supply  of  fruit  from  the  nu- 
merous orchards.  Hats,  fish  hooks,  and  wool  cards,  are 
also  manufactured  here. 

In  1811,  the  number  of  houses  were     .     .     1496 
And  the  population 7505 

See  Nicholson  and  Brown's  History  and  Jlntiguities  of 
Westmoreland;  and  the  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales, 
vol.  XV.  p.  190. 

KENSINGTON  is  a  populous  village  of  England,  near 
London.  It  is  chiefly  celebrated  for  its  royal  palace,  whose 
garden  and  extensive  walks,  laid  out  by  Brown,  and  about 
four  miles  in  circumference,  render  it  a  place  of  great  re- 
sort for  the  inhabitants  of  London.  The  palace,  built  by 
William  III.  is  an  irregular,  and  by  no  means  a  handsome 
building,  and  was  erected  at  various  periods.  The  ancient 
mansion  of  Holland  house,  the  seat  of  Lord  Holland,  is  in 
the  parish  of  Kensington. 

The   parish  church  of  Kensington  is    a  modern  brick 
building-     There  is  a  meeting-house  for  dissenters,  and  a 
small  chapel  for  Roman  Catholics.     In  1811,  the  number 
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of  houses  in   the    parish   was    1579,    and  tlic    populaiicn 

10,886.  .  ,       „        .        V 

For  a  full  account  of  Kensington,  sec  the  Beauties  oj 
England  and  Wales;  vol.  x.  part  v.  p.  128-155  ;  Lyson's 
Environs  of  London  ;  and  The  Architectural  jinliquicies  of 
Great  Britain.  For  an  account  ol  the  gardens  of  Kensing- 
ton, see  Houricui.ruRE. 

KENT  is  a  niariiime  county  of  England,  formnig  the 
south-east  angle  of  iliat  kingdom.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Thames  and  the  German  ocean  ;  on  the  east, 
and  part  of  its  south  side,  by  the  straits  of  Dover  and  the 
British  Channel;  on  the  rcmaider  of  its  soiilh  side  by  the 
county  of  Sussex  ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  county  of  Surry. 
Its  forn-  is  nearly  quadrilateral,  or  rather  that  ot  a  trape- 
zium. From  Depiford,  to  the  extreme  point  of  the  North 
Foreland,  it  measures  about  63  miles,  or  about  129  minutes 
of  longitude;  and  on  the  east  side,  from  the  North  Fore- 
land to  Dungeness  Point,  it  measures  nearly  40  miles,  be- 
tween the  latitudes  of  50°  54'  and  51°  23'  20"  north.  The 
circumference  of  its  coast,  if  all  the  sinuosities  be  mea- 
sured, is  about  !65  miles.  Its  area  has  been  variously 
computed  :  Some  raise  it  as  high  as  1,200  000  acres  ;  while, 
according  to  others,  it  contains  only  832,000.  Mr.  Boys' 
estimate  is  probably  nearer  the  truth  ;  he  makes  its  area 
893,600  acres. 

Kent  is  divided  into  five  large  portions,  called  Lathes  ; 
these  are  subdivided  into  63  hundreds,  15  liberties,  414 
parishes,  2  cities,  and  24  market  towns.  The  two  cities 
are  Canterbury  and  Rochester.  The  principal  towns  are 
Dtptford,  Woolwich,  Gravesend,  Sheerness,  Margate, 
Ramsgate,  Faversham,  Deal,  Sandwich,  Dover,  Folksioiie, 
Hythe",  Chatham,  Maidstone,  &c.  This  county  sends  !S 
members  to  the  House  of  Commons,  viz.  two  for  the  shire, 
two  for  Canterbury,  two  for  Rochester,  two  for  Maidstone, 
two  for  Queensborough,  two  for  Dover,  two  for  Sandwich, 
two  for  Hythe,  and  two  for  Romney.  There  are  fifteen 
deaneries  in  it ;  eleven  of  which  are  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  four  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  bishop  of  Rochester.  In  order  to  facilitate 
the  civil  jurisdiction  of  the  county,  it  is  divided  into  two 
districts,  East  and  West  Kent.  The  former  contains  the 
lathes  of  Sulton-at-Hone  and  Aylesford,  and  the  lower  part 
of  the  lathe  of  Scray  ;  and  the  latter  contains  the  upper 
pan  of  the  lathe  of  Scray,  and  the  lathes  of  St.  Augustine 
and  Shepey.  In  each  of  these  districts  a  court  of  sessions 
is  held  twice  a  year. 

The  county  of  Kent  is,  in  size,  inferior  only  to  Yorkshire, 
Lincolnshire,  Devonshire,  and  Northumberland.  Its  gene- 
ral aspect  is  very  striking  and  pleasing;  and  in  some  parts, 
especially  near  Alaid.stone,  Tunbridge,  and  Sittingbournc, 
the  scenery  is  uncommonly  fine.  The  surface  of  the  cou-n- 
try,  generally  speaking,  is  much  varied.  The  whole  of 
it,, with  the  exception  of  the  marshes  and  the  wealds,  may 
justly  be  regarded  as  a  cluster  of  small  hills.  Among  these 
there  are  t«o  chains  higher  than  the  rest,  called  the  upper 
and  lower,  wliich  run  through  the  middle  of  Kent,  in  gene- 
ral about  eight  miles  distant  from  one  another,  in  a  direc- 
tion from  west  to  east.  The  northern  chain  is  composed 
principally  of  chalk  and  flints  ;  the  southern,  of  iron  and 
ragstone. 

■  The  principal  rivers  which  intersect  or  bound  this  county 
are,  the  Thame?,  Medway,  the  two  Sioures,  the  Darent,  the 
Cray,  and  the  Ravensbourne.  The  Thames  touches  Kent 
first  at  Dcptford  ;  below  Erith,  it  receives  the  Crag  and 
Darent.  The  isle  of  Grain  bounds  its  entrance  on  the 
south,  being  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  boat  chan- 
Bel,  called  the  Scrag  ;  this  island  is  composed  of  low  marsh 
soil,  embanked  from  the  sea.  The  Medway  is  more  pro- 
perly a  Kentish  river ;  it  has  four  sources,  only  one,  how- 


ever, is  in  this  county  :  the  united  streams  flow  to  Tun- 
bridge, near  which  place  the  river  again  divides ;  but, 
again  uniting,  it  flows  fiom  Yalding,  in  a  winding  course 
towards  Maidstone,  and  thence  to  Rochester  and  Chatham. 
Below  Chatham  it  loses  all  its  beauties,  passing  through  it 
Hat,  marshy,  and  unpicturesque  country,  but  still  preserv- 
ing its  devious  course.  It  falls  into  the  sea  at  Sheerness, 
near  the  exit  of  the  Thames.  The  tide  flows  nearly  as  liigh 
as  Maidstone.  From  Sheerness  to  Rocliester,  a  dibtance 
of  nearly  20  miles,  it  is  so  deep,  and  the  reaches  so  con- 
venient, that  many  of  the  largest  line  of  battle  ships,  when 
out  of  commission,  are  moored  here.  About  tiie  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Medway  was  made  naviga- 
ble to  Tunbridge.  The  greater  and  lesser  Stoure  unite 
near  Ashford  ;  they  separate  at  Canterbury,  and  again 
unite  below  that  city,  having  formed  three  small  islets : 
from  Canterbury  its  course  is  north  east,  to  the  isle  of 
Thanet;  it  falls  into  the  sea  at  Pepperness. 

There  is  only  one  canal  in  the  county,  the  militaiy  canal, 
which  begins  near  Sandgate.  It  extends  fioni  this  place, 
nearly  in  a  straight  direction,  along  the  coast,  till  it  passes 
Hythe,  when  it  takes  the  course  of  the  hills  which  skirt 
the  marshes,  and  terminates  at  Cliffend  in  Sussex,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  23  miles.  Its  breadth  is  about  30  yards,  its 
depth  6  yards.  It  has  also  a  raised  bank  to  protect  the 
soldiers.  As  this  canal  was  constructed  entirely  for  mili- 
tary purposes,  tlie  martelio  towers  may  be  mentioned  in 
connection  with  it.  These  are  built  on  the  sea-beach, 
generally  within  half  or  three-fourths  of  a  mile  from  one 
another.  They  extend  from  near  East  Wenbay  to  Dym- 
church.  The  largest  is  at  the  latter  place.  Tliere  are 
two  wells  in  Kent  deserving  notice,  one  at  Sheerness,  and 
the  other  at  Queensboruugh.  The  first  is  jf  the  astonish- 
ing depth  of  328  feet,  150  feet  of  clay,  &c.  and  the  re- 
mainder chalk.  The  water  is  so  abundant,  that  it  has 
never  been  lowered  more  than  200  feet.  Its  quality  is  fine 
and  soft,  and  its  temperature  rather  above  that  obtained 
from  most  wells.  It  is  computed  that  the  bottom  of  this 
well  is  200  feet  below  the  deepest  part  of  the  adjacent  sea. 
The  bottom  of  the  other  well  at  Queensborough  is  said  to 
be  166  feet  below  the  bottom  of  the  adjacent  sea.  The 
depth  of  this  well  is  281  feet,  and  the  supply  of  water  is 
nearly  as  great  as  that  derived  from  the  well  at  Sheerness. 

The  manufactures  of  Kent  are  few  and  unimportant. 
Silk,  which  was  long  manufactured  at  Canterbury,  is  now 
giving  way  to  cotton.  The  first  mill  for  making  white 
psper,  was  erected  near  Dartford,  but  the  most  extensive 
paper  mills  are  now  at  Maidstone  and  Dover.  There  are 
salt-works  near  Sandwich,  and  in  the  isle  of  Grain  ;  large 
copperas  works  at  Whitstable  and  Dcptford,  and  in  that 
part  of  the  Weald  which  borders  on  Sussex,  there  are  fur- 
naces for  casting  iron.  The  gunpowder  mills  at  Deptford 
and  Faversham  carried  on  a  very  extensive  business  in  time 
of  War.  At  Craigford  there  arc  large  works  for  bleaching 
and  printing;  calicoes,  sacking,  and  hop-bagging, are  made 
indifi'crent  parts  of  the  county;  but  the  woollen  manufac- 
ture, which  formerly  raised  to  wealth  and  eminence  many 
Kentish  families,  no  longer  exists  in  any  extent  or  import- 
ance. Otic  of  the  largest  flour  mills  in  the  kingdom  is  in 
Canterbury  on  the  Stoure  ;  it  is  upon  a  most  excellent  con- 
struction, and  grinds  and  dresses  500  quarters  of  corn 
weekly. 

The  principal  commerce  of  Kent  consists  in  sending  corn 
to  London,  by  the  Medway  and  Thames,  in  hoys,  carrying 
from  300  to  500  quarters  each.  They  return  with  grocery 
goods,  &c. 

The  population  in  the  year  1700,  was  153,800;  in  the 
year  1750,  190,000;  and,  in  1801,317,800.  The  returns 
in  1811  were  as  follow : 
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Males, 
Females,    . 

Total, 

Population  in  1801, 

Increase,  . 


183,5C0 
189,595 

373,095 
317,800 

55,295 


The  history  of  this  county  is  perhaps  as  interesting  and 
inaport-int  as  that  of  any  other  county  in  England  ;  but  our 
notice  o'  it  must  be  very  short.  The  Cantii  inhabited  it  at 
the  Roman  conquest ;  they  are  supposed  to  have  been  a 
R.  i.nn  colony.  When  Caesar  invaded  it,  it  was  divided  in- 
to four  principalities.  It  was  included  in  Britannia  Prima. 
The  Romans  appear  to  have  paid  particular  attention  to  the 
defence  of  iis  slicres ;  and  for  that  purpose  they  erected 
forts,  ■  hith  were  under  the  direction  of  a  particular  officer, 
called  Count  of  the  S;  xon  Shore.  When  the  Anglo-Sax- 
ons obtained  possession  of  ^ng'snt^)  Kent  formed  one  of 
their  kingdoms,  which  was  founded  in  the  year  454,  and 
ended  in  823.  The  S^son  kings  of  Ker.t  discharged  the 
oflii  r  of  Ci'i"  us  of  the  Saxon  Shore,  in  their  regal  capacity: 
and  when  England  was  formed  into  one  kingdom,  this  post 
was  revived  ir.  the  Lr  /  ri  W;'rden  of  the  Cinque-ports.  See 
Mar; hall's  Southern  Counties;  Beauties  of  England  and 
Watts,  vol.  vii.  and  viii. ;  Campbell's  Survey  of  Great  Bri- 
tain,    (w.  s.) 

KENTUCKY,  one  of  the  United  States  of  North  Ame- 
rica, derives  its  n^ime  from  the  river  Kentucky,  by  which  it 
is  traversed,  and  lies  between  36°  SC/,  and  39°  T  North 
Lat.,  and  between  82°  50*  and  89°  20*  West  Long.  It  is 
about  300  miles  long,  from  north  to  south  ;  its  greatest 
breadth  is  180  milfs.  and  its  least  width  40.  Its  superficial 
extent  is  about  50,000  square  miles.  On  the  wiiole  of  its 
northern  side  it  is  bounded  by  the  Oliio  river,  through  a 
length  of  615  miles.  This  river  separates  it  from  the  states 
of  Indiana  and  Illinois  for  525  miles,  ,ind  from  Ohio  for  125. 
On  the  east  it  is  separated  from  Virginia  by  the  Cumber- 
land mountains,  and  by  Big  Sandy  river,  for  80  miles.  On 
the  south  it  is  divider  from  Tennessee  by  the  parallel  of 
latitude  of  35"  30* ;  and  on  the  west  it  is  separated  from  the 
Missouri  territory  by  the  Mississippi  river,  for  60  miles. 

Kentucky  was  originally  divided  into  two  counties,  Lin- 
coln and  Jefferson,  and  afterwards  into  42  ;  but  it  is  now  di- 
vided into  59,  and  sends  10  representatives  to  Congress, 
The  south-east  part  of  this  stale  is  mountainous.  The 
principal  mountains  are  the  Cumberland  mountains,  whicli 
bound  the  state  for  about  80  miles  on  the  south-east.  The 
country  below  the  mountains  is  hilly  for  some  distance; 
but  the  great  part  of  the  state  is  agreeably  uneven,  and 
formed  of  gentle  elevations.  The  whole  country  below  the 
mountains  rests  upon  an  immense  bed  ol  limestone,  from  1 
to  20  feel  thick,  but  usually  about  eight  feet  below  the  sur- 
face. 

The  soil  of  Kentucky  is  in  general  good.  It  is  either 
black,  or  tinged  with  --i  brighter  or  deeper  vermilion,  or 
resembles  dark  ashes.  Wluat  was  at  one  time  the  princi- 
pal S'sin  that  was  cultivated  ;  but  no  more  of  it  is  now 
raised  than  is  cons':nied  in  the  state.  Much  rye  is  raised 
for  the  distilleries.  Maize  is  cuhivaied  to  a  great  extent. 
Hemp  has  lately  been  the  piincipal  article  of  pioduce.  An 
ordinary  crop  is  about  from  700  to  1000  weight  the  acre. 
Barley,  oats,  flax,  cotton,  and  tobacco,  are  raised  ;  and  il  is 
said  that  50,  60,  and  even  100  bushels  of  grain  have  been 
produced  upon  eij  acre.  Of  wheat,  or  rye,  50  bushels  is 
the  ordinary  produce.  Kentucky  is  well  covered  with  tim- 
ber. The  principal  trees  are  the  elm,  the  beech,  the  ash, 
the  juniper,  the  sugar,  the  coffee,  the  papaw,  the  hackberry, 
and  the  cucumber. 


The  mineralogy  of  this  state  has  not  been  much  examin- 
ed. Iron  is  found  in  various  places.  It  is  well  fitted  for 
hollow  ware,  but  not  for  malleable  iron.  A  valuable  gold 
mine  has  been  discovered  between  Cumberland  river  and 
Green  river.  Copper,  sulphur,  copperas,  and  alum,  have 
also  been  obtained.  Nitre  is  obtained  from  the  earth  in  the 
caverns  on  Green  river.  Coal  is  found  in  abundance,  and 
in  some  places  there  is  an  appearance  of  potters*  clay.  An 
immense  quantity  of  marble,  of  a  greyish  cast,  finely  varie- 
gated, and  susceptible  of  a  high  polish,  has  been  found  on 
the  banks  of  the  Kentucky  river.  On  the  banks  of  Ken- 
tucky and  Dick's  river  are  solid  perpendicular  rocks, 
rising  to  the  height  of  300  and  400  feel.  Some  of  these 
are  of  common  limestone,  and  others  of  white  marble,  cu- 
riously chequered  with  strata  of  singular  irregularity. 
These  lofty  banks  are  covered  with  groves  of  red  cedar 
trees,  and  the  rivers  have  the  appearance  of  deep  artificial 
canals.  Caves  of  enormous  length  have  been  discovered  in 
the  limestone  rock. 

The  most  celebrated  of  these  is  the  Mammoth  Cave,  si- 
tuated in  the  lower  part  of  Kentucky,  called  the  Green  Ri- 
ver country.  This  cave  consists  of  one  great  trunk,  with 
nunnerous  and  irregular  ramifications,  and  the  total  length 
of  il  appears  to  be  about  ten  or  eleven  miles.  A  great 
quantity  of  saltpetre  is  manufactured  from  the  earth  in  its 
interior.  The  following  is  the  only  account  of  this  re- 
markable curiosity  which  has  been  published: 

"  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  mouth  is  a  mum- 
my, lately  deposited  there  from  a  neighbouring  cave,  and 
intended  for  Peak's  Philadelphia  museum.  It  is  grey 
headed,  the  teeth  much  worn,  but  round,  and  the  flesh  en- 
tirely dried  up.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  queen,  from 
the  number  of  trinkets  found  with  it,  consisting  of  needles, 
head  dresses  of  various  kinds  of  feathers,  necklaces  of  deer 
hoofs,  beads,  mockasons,  paint,  a  whistle,  a  bear's  jaw- 
bone, a  hawk's  claw,  and  a  rattle-snake's  skin,  with  rattles. 
These  were  enclosed  in  a  pack,  (or  wallet  used  by  Indians 
for  transporting  goods,)  they  being  first  enclosed  in  a  fine 
wrought  indispensible,  afterwards  in  one  of  a  coarser  tex- 
ture, and  then  in  the  pack,  which,  with  the  body,  was  wrap- 
ped up  in  two  dressed  deer  skins,  and  the  whole  again  en- 
closed in  a  mat  or  coarse  wrapper.  The  visage  seemed 
quite  venerable,  and  the  whole  presented  a  truly  antique 
appearance.  I  examined  the  ears  and  nose ;  but  did  not 
discover  aught,  whereby  to  conclude  that  either  had  ever 
been  decorated  with  trinkets,  from  which  circumstance,  it 
may  be  presumed  they  were  not  in  vogue,  when  regal  dig- 
nity, and  perhaps  power,  were  vested  in  the  body.  The 
nails  on  the  hands  and  feet  were  perfect ;  and  iht  feet  small 
in  proportion  to  tlie  body,  which  was  of  a  large  stature. 

"  Proceeding  on,  1  entered  tlie  haunted  room,  (so  called,) 
in  which  is  an  arm-chair  formed  of  petrified  rock,  and  one 
and  a  quarter  mile  from  the  mouth  of  the  cave.  Near  to 
.this  is  a  spring  of  \\ater  falling  from  the  arch  above,  re- 
markably clear,  and  pleasant  to  the  taste,  having  an  agree- 
able sweetish  flavour.  In  another  branch  is  a  heap  of  pe- 
trifactions, resembling  furnace  cinders,  a  pond,  kc. 

"  A  strong  current  of  cold  air  issues  from  the  cave,  per- 
ceptible at  the  mouth  before  descending.  The  current 
sets  in  during  the  winter  season ;  but  the  temperature 
within  is  not  affected  by  the  change,  it  being  uniform 
throughout  the  year.  Human  tracks,  imprinted  on  the 
sand,  and  from  four  to  twelve  inches  in  length,  are  to  be 
seen  in  some  of  the  rooms  ;  and  pieces  of  cane  or  retd 
strewed  along  the  paths,  having,  in  all  probability,  been 
formerly  used  for  lights  by  those  who  then  frequented,  and 
not  improbably  inhabited,  the  place.  In  many  places  are 
large  pillars  of  petrifaction,  formed  by  water  dropping  from 
the  arch,  and  which  seem  lo  support  it.     One  (or  rather 
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part  of  one)  is  called  ihc  Bell ;  it  is  four  feet  long,  and  ex- 
tends half  way  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  cave,  the  height 
of  the  arch  in  this  place  bcini^  about  eight  feet.  A  sound 
is  occasioned  by  striking  it  with  a  stone,  similar  to  that  pro- 
duced by  striking  a  ciinnon  of  pretty  large  calibre  with  a 
piece  of  wood.  The  height  of  the  arch  varies  in  different 
places.  In  some  it  is  cblimatf  d  at  fifty  feet ;  and  in  others, 
a  person  is  obliged  to  stoop  almost  to  the  ground  to  pass 
along.  The  arch,  in  many  places,  has  a  beautiful  appear- 
ance, being  that  of  a  plastered  ceiling.  In  one  or  two  pla- 
ces which"!  particularly  noticed,  and  where  the  passage  is 
wide,  it  presented  a  strong  resemblance  to  a  spacious  cir- 
cular room.  The  effect  was  produced  by  the  light  of 
lamps,  which  showed  distinctly  the  white  and  smooth  pe- 
trifactions above,  and  which  was  gradually  lost  by  the 
shades  becoming  darker,  as  the  power  of  the  light  was  les- 
sened upon  the  more  remote  parts,  and  until  the  eyes,  by 
following  them,  were  carried  to  silent  darkness.  The  de- 
scent (a  small  ascent  in  some  places  excepted")  is  generally 
gradual  as  you  advance  inwards.  The  most  rapid  is  down 
a  rather  steep  hill,  of  about  40  feet  in  height.  By  stamp- 
ing occasionally,  I  discovered  that  I  passed  over  several 
vaults,  or  probably  other  rooms  or  branches.  The  subter- 
raneous sound  produced  by  stamping  was  not  terrific,  as  I 
had  been  led  to  believe,  before  I  made  the  experiment." 

In  Plate  CCCXLI.  we  have  given  a  representation  of 
this  remarkable  cave,  which  will  be  understood  from  the 
following  references  to  the  engraving. 

1.  Mouth. 

2.  Indian  mummy. 

3.  Right  hand  chamber. 

4.  Mountain  room ;  the  entrance  is  from  the  top  of  the 
mountain. 

5.  Little  room,  with  a  spring  and  two  pits. 

6.  Springs. 

7.  Sand  room. 

8.  Partof  the  haunted  room. 

9.  Sick  room. 

10.  Haunted  room. 

11.  Springs. 

12.  Horn  room. 

13.  Pit  100  feet  deep,  and  water  falling   several  hundred 
feet. 

14.  Part  of  the  deserted  chamber,  which  runs  under  the 

salt  rooms. 

15.  Deserted  chamber. 

1 6.  This  room  runs  under  the  deserted  chamber. 

17.  A  large  spring  falls  several  hundred  feet. 

18.  Glauber  salts  (sulphate  of  soda)  found  here. 

19.  Mockason  room. 

20.  A  large  room  or  pit  above  50  feet  deep. 
31.  Salts. 

22.  Ground  room. 

23.  Basket  room. 

24.  Sembin's  room. 

25.  Weeping  willow.     This  room  runs  about  a  (jviarter  of 
a  mile,  and  then  returns  to  the  same  place. 

26.  Two  springs  in  two  large  sink  holes. 

27.  Beekman's  room. 

28.  Miller's  room. 

29.  Hell's  gate. 

30.  Devil's  chamber,  supposed  to  bu  ten  miles  from  the 

mouth. 
When  the  mummy  was  brought  to  New  York  for  exhi- 
bition, it  was  examined  by  Dr.  Samuel  L.  Mitchill,  who 
has  given  the  following  account  of  it,  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  earl  of  Buchan,  und  published  in  the  2d  volume  of 
the  Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Scottish  ^ntii/uaries.  It 
was  a  perfect  exsiccation.     All  the  solids  were  preserved 


as  entire  as  in  an  anatomical  preparation,  or  rather  asdri 
bacon.  The  posture  was  squatting,  with  one  hand  e 
bracing  the  right  knee,  and  the  palm  of  the  other  put  un' 
der  the  left  buttock.  It  was  inclosed  in  four  distinct  wrap- 
pers. First,  a  mantle  of  cloth  and  feathers,  exacly  like 
those  worn  at  this  day  by  the  chiefs  of  Wakush  and  Owhy- 
hee.  Second,  a  shawl  of  cloth,  manufactured  after  the 
manner  now  practised  by  the  natives  of  the  Sandwich  and 
Fegee  islands.  In  both  these,  the  material  of  the  cloth  is 
neither  flax  nor  hemp,  nor  the  product  of  any  vegetable 
known  in  America  as  an  indigenous  plant ;  and  the  prepa- 
ration, the  twist,  and  the  manner  of  connecting  the  threads, 
is  wholly  unlike  any  fabric  of  the  present  indigenes,  or  the 
European  emigrants.  Dr.  Mitchill,  and  the  most  distin- 
guished persons  of  New  York,  were  decidedly  of  opinion, 
that  there  was  a  wonderful  similitude  between  these  cloths 
and  various  cloths  brought  from  the  Pacific  islands,  with 
which  they  compared  them.  The  hair  of  the  mummy  is  a 
brown  sorrel,  or  dark  chesnut,  and  not  either  a  sandy  or  a 
black.  Thirdhj,  the  next  wrapper  was  a  deer-skin,  whose 
hair  had  been  cut  away  by  a  sharp  instrument,  tl.ut  had  left 
incisions  on  the  hide,  exactly  like  th'  ise  on  the  pelt  of  a  bea- 
ver by  a  hatter's  knife;  awA, fourthly,  the  outside  envelope 
was  a  deer's  skin  that  had  been  simply  dried,  without  any 
cutting,  or  marks  of  any  kind. 

Dr.  Mitchill  convtrsed  with  Mr.  Gratz,  the  proprietor  of 
the  great  cave,  who  confirmed  the  account  we  have  given 
of  its  extraordinary  length,  windings,  and  saline  contents. 
Mr.  Gratz  was  persuaded  that  the  chambers  of  this  cavern 
had  been  formerly  used  as  places  of  refuge.  He  had  found 
heaps  of  mockasons,  or  coverings  for  the  feet,  all  worn 
more  or  less,  and  thrown  by  like  old  shoes,  and  the  mate- 
rials and  workmanship  of  these  were  completely  different 
from  those  practised  either  by  the  red  or  the  white  men. 

There  are  in  this  state  five  celebrated  hot  springs,  or 
licks,  namely,  the  higher  and  lower  blue  springs  on  Lick- 
ing river,  from  some  of  which  streams  of  brinish  water  are 
said  to  issue. 

The  climate  of  Kentucky  is  moist,  though  it  is  said  to  be 
salubrious,  except  in  the  vicinity  of  ponds  and  low  grounds. 
In  the  winter,  and  early  in  the  spring,  the  ground  is  gene- 
rally very  muddy,  and  colds,  rheumatisms,  and  inflamma- 
tory fevers,  then  prevail.  The  extremes  of  heat  and  cold 
are  unknown.  In  1798,  the  maximum  heat  was  89°  ofFah- 
lenheit.  In  the  spring  and  fall  of  the  year,  the  we;itlicr  is 
delightful.  A  wind  from  the  south-west  blows  during  half 
that  time.  The  very  cold  winds  are  all  from  the  north  and 
west.  The  winter  generally  lasts  about  two  months,  and 
is  so  mild,  that  cattle  subsist  without  fodder. 

The  principal  rivers  are,  the  Mississippi,  the  Ohio,  the 
Big  Sandy,  the  Tennessee,  the  Kentucky,  the  Green  river, 
and  the  Licking  river.  The  Kentucky  rises  in  the  south- 
east of  the  state,  and  runs  through  a  north-west  course  of 
280  miles,  where  it  empties  itself  into  the  Ohio,  by  a  mouth 
250  yards  wide.  It  has  a  rocky  and  irregular  course, 
through  banks  generally  rugged  and  precipitous.  In  the 
winter  tides,  it  is  navigable  for  boats  of  a  considerable  size 
for  180  miles  ;  but  at  Frankfort  they  can  pass  only  during 
half  the  year.  Green  River  rises  in  Lincoln  county  ;  and, 
after  an  irregular  westerly  course  of  280  miles,  runs  into 
the  Ohio,  120  miles  below  Louisville.  It  is  at  all  times  na- 
vigable for  loaded  boats  for  80  miles.  Licking  river  runs 
into  the  Ohio,  by  a  mouth  150  yards  wide,  after  a  course  of 
180  miles.     It  is  navigable  about  70  miles. 

The  principal  towns  in  this  state,  are  Lexington  and 
Frankfort.  Lexington  stands  on  an  agreeable  plain,  about 
120  miles  in  circuit,  which  is  half  encircled  by  Kentucky 
river  for  a  course  of  60  miles,  so  that  it  is  no  where  more 
than  20  miles  from  the  town.     It  is  the  seat  of  bever.il  flou- 
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i  ishing  manufactures ;  and  contains  a  handsome  presbyte- 
rian  ciiurch,  a  church  for  the  Baptists,  one  for  the  Episco- 
palians, a  college,  and  4326  inhabitants.  The  seminary, 
which  is  called  tlie  Transylvania  university,  is  under  a 
board  of  21  trustees,  and  has  a  president,  5  professois,  and 
a  teacher  of  French.  The  number  of  students,  exclusive 
of  those  of  medicine,  is  about  70.     The   library  contains 
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1500  volumes  ;  and  the  annual  revenue  is  about  2700  dol- 
lars. Frankfort,  which  is  the  seat  of  government,  is  situ- 
ated on  the  east  bank  of  the  Kentucky,  about  30  miles  from 
Lexington.     It  has  a  population  of  1090  inhabitants. 

The  following  Table  contains  a  view  of  the  manufactures 
of  this  state  in  1810. 


Number. 

Value  in  Dollars. 

Tanneries 

267 

Hides  tanned 

70,432 

8,255.212 

Distilleries 

2000 

Spirits 

Galls.  2,220,773 

740,242 

Looms 

24,450 

Cloth 

Yds.      4,685375 

2,057.081 

Hemp 

Tons             5,755   . 

690,600 

Maple  sugar 

lbs.        2,471,647 

308,932 

Powder  mills 

53 

Powder 

lbs.            115,706 

38,561 

Fulling  mills 

33 

Cloth 

Yds.             53,038 

78,407 

Salt  works 

36 

Salt 

Bushels    324,870 

324,870 

Saltpetre 

lbs.            201,937 

33,648 

Paper  mills  _  . 

6 

Paper 

Reams          6200 

18,600 

Rope  walks  '  . 

38 

Cordage     . 

Tons        .    1994 

393,400 

Cotton  bagging  manufactories  13 

Bagging     . 

Yds.          453,750 

159,445 

Spinning  machines 

15 

Spindles        1656 

Forges 

3 

Furnaces 

4 

Total  value 

5,098,998 

The  principal  articles  of  export,  which  are  hemp,  wheat, 
and  tobacco,  are  carried  down  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  to 
New  Orleans  ;  and  the  imports  are  brought  up  these  rivers 
from  the  same  place.  The  amount  of  exports,  in  1801,  was 
626,673  dollars. 

Tne  legislature  of  Kentucky,  called  the  general  assem- 
bly, meets  on  the  first  Monday  of  November,  and  consists 
of  a  senate  and  a  house  of  representatives.  The  members 
of  the  senate,  who  are  limited  to  38,  are  chosen  by  districts, 
and  retain  their  seat  for  four  years;  and  one-fourth  must 
be  rechosen  annually.  A  member  of  the  senate  must  be 
35  years  old,  and  a  citizen  of  the  United  States ;  and  he 
must  have  resided  six  years  in  the  state,  and  the  last  year 
in  tlie  district.  The  members  of  the  house  of  representa- 
tives, who  are  limited  to  100,  are  elected  on  the  first  Mon- 
day of  every  August.  They  must  be  24  years  old,  and  ci- 
tizens of  the  United  States  ;  and  must  have  resided  the  two 
preceding  years  in  the  state,  and  the  last  of  them  in  the 
county  or  town  which  they  represent.  The  governor,  to 
whom  the  executive  government  is  entrusted,  is  elected 
by  the  people  once  in  four  years,  and  must  be  out  of  office 
at  least  sevun  years  before  he  can  be  chosen  again.  He 
must  be  an  American  citizen,  and  35  years  of  age,  and  must 
have  resided  in  the  state  for  the  six  preceding  years.  The 
lieutenant-t^overnor  is  similarly  chosen,  and  must  have  si- 
milar qualifications.  He  is  president  of  the  senate.  Iftlie 
governor  dissents  from  any  bill,  it  cannot  become  a  law  un- 
less it  is  again  agreed  to  by  a  majority  of  both  houses. 

Baptists,  Presbyterians,  and  Methodists,  are  the  lead- 
ing sects  in  Kentucky;  the  Baptists  being  the  most,  and 
the  Methodists  the  least  numerous.  There  are  a  few 
Catholics,  who  have  a  bishop  at  Bardslown,  and  still  fewer 
Episcopalians.  The  Prysbylerians  have  fifty  clergymen, 
•whose  doctrines  are,  with  a  few  exceptions,  strictly  Calvi- 
nistic. 

This  part  of  America  was  well  known  to  the  Indian  tra- 
ders many  years  before  it  was  colonized.  A  map  of  it  was 
made  froin  their  description  in  1752;  and  it  was  afterwards 
explored  in  1754  and  1769.  It  was  again  explored  by  Col. 
Daniel  Boon,  in  1770.     The  first  family  settled  in  it  in 


1775.  In  1777,  it  was  erected  into  a  separate  county  by 
Virginia,  and  into  a  separate  district  in  1782.  In  i786,  it 
was  entirely  separated  fiom  Virginia;  and  on  the  1st  of 
June,  1792,  it  was  received  into  the  union.  The  first  set- 
tlers were  harrassed  by  the  Indians,  till  General  Clarke,  in 
1778,  took  their  posts,  as  well  as  those  of  the  French  and 
English. 

The  population  of  Kentucky  was,  in 

1790         .         .         .         73  677 
1800         .  .         .        220,955 

1810  .  .  .        4!.0.5ll 

The  distance  of  Philadelphia  by  land  to  Kerrtucky  is  be- 
tween 700  and  800  miles. 

See  Morse's  American  Geogra/ihy,  8vo.  Boston,  1817,  p. 
225.  T/ie  Medical  Repository  fur  February .  1815,  publish- 
ed at  New  York,  vol.  ii.  p.  3^1  ;  and  The  Transactions  of 
the  Society  of  the  /Intiguaries  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  61,  62, 
&c.  Edinb.  1818.  Very  copious  information  respecting  tiis 
state  may  also  be  found  in  Michaux's  Travels  to  the  Weat- 
loardofihe  Alleghany  Mountains,  chap.  16.  17,  Sec. 

KEPLER,  John,  u  celebrated  asiionomer,  was  born  at 
Wiel,  in  tlie  duchy  of  Wirtembcrg,  on  the  27th  Dec.  1571, 
and  was  the  son  of  Henry  Kepler,  a  respectable  officer  in 
the  army,  whom  misfortunes  had  reduced  to  indigent  cir- 
cumstances. Notwithstanding  this  reverse  of  fortune,  he 
was  desirous  to  give  his  sun  the  best  education  in  his  pow- 
er ;  and  though  j  oung  Kepler  was  sent  to  difTerent  schools, 
and  placed  under  different  masters,  yet  his  avidity  for  know- 
ledge was  so  great,  that  he  made  the  most  rapid  proficien- 
cy in  his  early  studies.  He  was  sent  in  the  year  1589  to 
Tubingen  ;  and  in  1591,  he  studied  mathematics  at  the  uni- 
versity of  that  city,  under  the  celebrated  Maestiinus,  who 
had,  in  his  early  life,  made  an  oration  in  favour  of  ihe  Co- 
pernican  hypothesis,  which  is  said  to  have  turned  the  atten- 
tion of  Galileo  to  the  true  system  of  the  universe.  He  was 
first  admitted  to  the  degree  of  bachelor,  and  afterwards  to 
that  of  master  of  philosophy  ;  and  after  studying  theology, 
he  undertook  the  duties  of  the  ministry  for  a  short  time. 
His  passion  for  science,  however,  ir.tluced  him  to  withdraw 
his  views  from  the  church,  and  to  devote  his  whole  leisure 
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to  bis  favourite  studies.  In  1594,  he  was  invited  to  Gratz 
in  Styria,  to  fill  the  mathcmaiical  chair  in  the  university  of 
that  city  ;  and  it  seems  to  have  been  after  he  accepted  of 
the  appointment,  that  he  embodied  tliose  speculations  re- 
specting the  analogies  and  harmonics  of  nature,  which  he 
published  at  Tubingen,  in  1596.  under  the  title  of,  Prodro- 
mus  diasertationum  cosmoffra/i/iicariim.  conlinens  mysCeriitm 
cosviografihicum  de  aUmirabili  firofwrtione  orbium  calcstium, 
deque  causia  cctlorum  numeri.  riiagnitudmis,  tnotuiimque  fie- 
riodicorum  genuine  et  (irofiriia^  demonstratum  fier  quinque 
regularia  cor/wra  gcomecrica.  To  this  work  is  added  a  pa- 
per by  Rhuticub,  on  the  Copcrnican  system,  and  another 
by  Maestlinus.  In  order  to  discover  why  the  planets  were 
six  in  number,  and  why  the  dimensions  of  their  orbits  were 
such  as  Copernicus  had  described  them,  he  studied  the 
properties  of  numbers  and  phme  figures  with  success.  It, 
liowever,  occurred  to  him,  that  while  the  plane  regular 
fii^ures  may  be  infinite  in  number,  the  number  of  regular 
solids  was  limited  to  five;  and  he  attempted  to  discover  a 
relation  between  their  dimensions  and  the  distances  of  the 
planetary  orbits.  A  cidie,  for  example,  if  inserted  in  the 
sphere  of  Saturn,  would,  he  supposed,  touch  by  its  six 
planes  the  spnere  of  Jupiter  ;  and,  in  like  manner,  the  other 
regular  solids  would  determine  the  intervals  of  the  other 
orbits.  When  Kepler  was  afterwaids  asked  by  Thomas 
Lansius  to  which  of  his  own  works  he  gave  the  preference, 
he  replied,  tliat  when  he  discovered  the  sublime  secret  of 
the  five  regular  bodies,  he  valued  it  more  than  he  would 
liave  done  the  possession  of  the  whole  electorate  of  Saxony. 
Kepler  sent  a  copy  of  his  work  to  the  celebrated  Tycho 
Brahe,  who  had  been  too  long  familiarised  with  celestial 
observations,  to  place  any  value  on  such  wild  speculations. 
He  wrote  to  Kepler,  and  urged  him  "  first  to  lay  a  solid 
foundation  for  his  views  by  actual  observations,  and  then  by 
ascending  from  these,  to  strive  to  reach  the  causes  of 
things."  This  advice,  which  contains  the  whole  sui)staBce 
of  what  is  called  the  Baconian  philosophy,  no  doubt  induced 
Kepler  to  renounce  these  visionary  speculations,  and  thus 
to  lay  the  foundation  of  those  substantial  discoveries,  to 
which  he  was  alteiwards  conducted. 

In  the  same  year  on  which  that  work  appeared,  Kepler' 
married  a  lady  of  a  noble  family  ;  but  in  the  year  1598,  he 
was  persecuted  for  his  religious  principles,  and  was  driven 
from  Gratz.  He  was,  hinvevtr,  recalled  by  the  states  of 
Styria  ;  but  as  he  did  not  think  his  situation  sufficiently  se- 
cure against  future  molestations,  he  accepted  of  a  very 
pressing  invitation  from  Tycho  to  settle  in  Il')hemia,  and  to 
assist  hiin  in  his  calculations  ;  and  he  accordingly  removed 
thither  with  his  family  and  books  in  the  year  1600.  Duiing 
this  journey,  he  was  seized  with  a  (|uartan  ague,  which 
lasted  eight  months. 

Tycho  introduced  Kepler  to  the  acquaintance  of  the 
Emperor  Rodolph,  which  led  to  his  appointment  as  mathe- 
matician to  lli^  empeioi-,  a  title  which  lie  retained  under 
the  successive  reigns  of  Matthias  and  of  Ferdinand.  Not- 
withstanding this  kindness,  Kepler  complained  of  an  un- 
willingness on  fhe  pjrl  of  his  friend,  either  to  promote  his 
interest,  or  to  make  liini  acquainted  with  his  discoveries  and 
improvements.  The  death  of  Tycho,  however,  in  1601, 
put  an  end  to  those  feelings  of  discontent,  which  might 
soon  have  ripened  into  a  serious  quarrel. 

The  mind  of  Kepler  was  deeply  tinged  with  the  errors 
of  astrology.  In  1602,  he  published  at  Prague,  his  JVova 
Dissertaliuvcu/a  de  fundamentis  Astrclogix  ccrtioribus.  ad 
coamolheoriam  afieclans,  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  possi- 
bility of  predicting  future  events  by  the  aspects  of  the  pla- 
nets. And  in  another  work  on  the  same  subject,  which 
appE-ared  at  Frankfort  in  1510,  entitled  Tertium  Inierve- 
niens,  he  exhorts  theologians,  physicians,  and  philosophers, 


but  principally  Philip  Feselius,  to  take  care  that  they  do 
not  injure  their  own  interests,  by  rejecting  the  errors  of 
astrology  ;  and  he  attempts  to  shew,  that  an  influenco  may 
be  communicated  from  tiie  planets  to  the  earth,  through 
the  medium  of  the  light  which  they  reflect. 

In  1604,  he  published  at  Frankfort,  his  Paralifiomena  ad 
FUellonem,  qidbus  Aslronomia  fiars  0/itka  Iradiiur,  fiotisai- 
num  de  arlificiosa  observatione  et   estimatione  dianietrorum, 
delUjuiorumque  Solia  et  Luna.     This  work  contanis  the  me- 
thod of  calculating  eclipses,  which  is  in  use  at  the  pn-sent 
day.     In  1605,  he  publisiied  at  Prague,  his  Ejiistola  ad  rc- 
ruin  celeathim  amatores  universoa,  respecting  the  eclipse  in 
the  month  of   October  1605  ;  which   was   followed   in    the 
same  year,  by  his  E/iistota  de  Cometa  1604,  is^c.  which  was 
the   prelude   to   his  gieat    work  on  the  star  in  the  foot   of 
Serpentarius.     In  1606,  he  printed  at  Frankfort,  his  Sylva 
Chroiiologica ;  and   in  the  same  year   appeared  his    work,- 
entitled  De  Stella  A''oz>o  in  fiede  Serfientarii  et  qui  sub  ejus 
exortum  de  novo  iniit  triguno  igneo.   Ubellus  jistrono7iiici3, 
Phijsicis   Metafiliysicis,   et    yistrohgicis   dis/iutatioriibus    en- 
doxis  et  fiaradoxis  filenus.      In   1608-  Kcjder  publishtd  at 
Halle,  a  history  of  the  new  comet  of  1607,  with  a  discnurse 
on  me  nature  and   motion  of  comets,  and  their  indications. 
In  looking  at  the  sun  in  a  camera  obscura,  he  maintained 
that  he  had  seen  Mercury  on  the  sun's  disc.     He  published 
the  same  error  at  Leipsic,  in  1609,  in  a  pamphlet,   entitled 
Phenomenon  singulare-,  seu  Mercurius  in  Sole  ;  but  in  his 
£/i/iemerides  for    1616,  he  acknowledges   his  inistake,  and 
congratulates  himself  on  having  been  the  first  that  observ- 
ed the  spots  of  the  sun      His  famous  work,  entitled  Aatro- 
nomia  nova  uirioMytirti;,   sive  P/tysica   ccslestis  tradi'a  eo'm- 
tnentariis  de  motibus  stellcs    Martis  ex  observationibua  Ty- 
chonis  Brahe,  appeared  at  Prague  in  1609.     This  work,  as 
we  have  already  shewn,  (see  our  article  Astronomy,  Vol. 
II.  p.  596,)  conducted  its  author  to  the  great   discovery  of 
the  true  form  of  the  planetary   orbits.     In  1611,  appeared 
his  Dissertatio  cum  JVuncio  Sidereo  nu/ier  ad  mortales  7nisso 
a  Galileo,  in  which  he  announces  to  Galileo,  the  great  satis- 
faction which  his  discoveries  had  given  him.     He  express- 
es his  hope,  that  he  may  discover  other  satellites  round  Sa- 
turn  and   Mars.     He   states   his   astonishment,  that  tele- 
scopes had  not  been  made  formerly,  particularly  after  what 
Baptistfl  Porta   had   said  of  them  in  his  Magia  JVaturalis  ; 
and,  in  addition  to  many  interesting  observations,  he  conjec- 
tures that  Jupiter  had  a  motion  of  rotation  about  his  axis. 

In  1611,  he  published  at  Augsburg,  his  Dio/itrica  ;  item 
eramen  jiricfatiojiis  Jo  Penae  Galli  in  Ofitica  Euclidis  ;  De 
usu  Ofitices  en  Philosophia.  This  work  wis  reprinted  at 
London,  in  1653.  Descartes  is  said  to  have  borrowed  free- 
ly from  it.  When  Descartes  was  charged  with  this,  he 
acknowledged  that  Kepler  was  his  first  master  in  optics, 
and  that  he  understood  more  of  the  subject  than  all  his 
predecessors.  In  the  same  vcar  appeared  his  Slrena.  seu 
dc  J^^ive  sexangula,  in  which  he  seeuis  to  have  been  the  first 
that  discovered  the  tendency  of  water  to  crystallize  in  an- 
gles pf  6j°. 

In  1615.  Kepler  published  bis  £cloga  chronica  ex  e/iistc- 
lis  doctissimorum  aliquot  virorum  et  suis  mutuis  ;  and  in  the 
same  year  at  Lir.tz,  his  J^ova  Stereometria  doliorum  vina- 
riorum,  which  he  is  said  to  have  compo-^cd,  in  consequence 
of  a  revenue  officer  having  made  a  false  measurement  of 
his  wine  at  the  time  of  his  marriage  His  Efihemrrides 
JVova  Mot.  Celest.  ab  anno  1617,  appeared  at  Linlz  in 
1617. 

On  the  I5th  May  1618,  Kepler  has  left  it  on  record,  that 
he  discovered  the  beautiful  relation  between  the  squares  of 
the  periodic  times  and  the  cubes  of  the  distances  of  the  pla- 
nets. In  the  same  year,  he  published  at  I.iniz,  his  Efiitome 
Astronomin:  Copcrnicane  in  septem  libris  conscriflta.     This 
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work  contained  only  tiie  three  first  books;  the  fourth  ap- 
peared in  1622,  antl  the  thiee  last  in  1621.  In  1619,  he 
published  at  Lintz  ins  Harmonices  Miaidi  libri  quincjue, 
geoiiietricus,  arc/tilec!onicun,  liannonicus,  psyc/iologicus,  as- 
tronotiiicus,  cu?n  afi/iendicc  contineiia  mysterium  cosmogra- 
flliicum  ;  ..Iso  liis  IreaUsi  De  Qomelis  LibeUi  tres  astronomi- 
cus.  /t/iysicus.  astrologicus.  Ejusdem  Cometarum  filiysiolo- 
gia  nova  et  Jiaradojcos  ;  i.nii  aiioUn.  r  work,  entiilcO  Prog- 
7ioslicon,  t3'c.  or  it'.e  Prediction  of  Mixfommea  for  Govern- 
mifits  and  Churches,  princifially  from  the  Comet  and  the 
Earlhcjnake  in  1618  and  19.  The  first  of  these  works,  viz. 
the  Harmonicesy  is  dedicated  to  James  VI.  of  Scotland. 
Kepltr  aiieiiipts  to  shew,  that  there  is  a  resemblance  be- 
tween the  distances  of  the  lieavenly  bodies,  as  seen  from 
the  sun  in  their  aphclia  and  perilielia,  and  the  division  of 
the  musical  octave;  but  though  this  pait  of  his  book  is  in 
eveiy  respect  absurd,  yet  he  appears  iVoiii  this  work  to  have 
studied  music  as  a  science,  and  also  lo  have  been  practi- 
cally acquaiMted  with  it.  The  discovery  of  the  four  satel- 
litis  of  Jupiter  seems  to  have  first  poimcd  out  to  him  the 
error  wineli  he  had  committed. 

Ii,  1624,  appeared  at  Marpurg,  liis  Chilias  Logarithmo- 
rum,  to  winch  a  supplement  was  added  in  1625,  when  lie 
albw  puolislicd  his  Hy/ierat^/iistes,  isfc.  quo  libro  doclrina 
prrstantisiinia  de  parallaxibus,  deque  novorum  siderum  in 
sublima  eth^:re  discursionibus  rejtetitur  el  confrmatur. 

Alier  tnc  deaih  ot  Tycho,  the  emperor  Rodolph  com- 
manded Kepier  to  complete  the  aslronomica!  tables  which 
hati  been  begun  by  his  friend  ;  but  he  was  not  able  to  bring 
liis  labours  to  a  termination  till  the  year  1627,  when  they  at 
last  appeared  at  Ulm,  under  the  Utle,  Tabula  Rudolphina, 
nuibua  astronomice  scientia.  tcmjiorum  longinquilate  collap- 
se, restauratio  continetur,  a  Tychone  Brahe  primum  ani?no 
concepia  et  destinata  anno  Chr.  1564,  exinde  observationibus 
siderum  accurati^simus  post  annum  prxcipue  1572,  strio  af 
fectata,  tandem  traducla  in  Germanium,  inque  ^1ula7n  et  no- 
men  Rodolphi  imp.  anno  1598.  The  delay  in  the  publica- 
tion ot  this  work  arose  from  the  difficulties  which  Kepler 
experienced  in  obtaining  the  pecuniary  means  which  were 
necessary  for  carrying  it  on.  The  emperor  Rodolph  had 
given  orders  in  1609,  that,  besides  the  expense  of  the  edi- 
tion, the  arrears  of  liis  pension,  amounting  to  2000  crowns, 
and  also  2000  crowns  more,  should  be  paid;  yet  it  was  not 
till  two  years  after  that  these  orders  were  executed.  Un- 
der the  emperors  Matthias  and  Ferdinand,  he  experienced 
the  same  difficulties;  but  after  the  year  1621,  Ferdinand 
paid  all  his  arrears,  and  all  the  expenses  necessary  lor  com- 
pleting the  work. 

As  soon  as  these  tables  were  completed,  Kepler  solicit- 
ed, and  obtained  the  emperor's  leave,  to  take  up  liis  resi- 
dence at  Sagan  in  Silesia,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of 
his  life.  Here  he  published,  iu  1629,  his  Responsio  ad 
Epistotam  Jac.  Bartschii  prefixam  Ephemeridi  anni  1629 
de  computaiione  et  tditione  Ephemeridum ;  anu.  in  the  same 
year,  Ins  Sportula  Genethliacis  missa  de  Tab.  Rudolfihi  usu 
in  computationibus  astrologicis  cum  modo  dirigendi  novo  et 
naturali. 

Ill  this  remote  situation,  Kepler  suffered  great  inconve- 
nience from  the  irregular  payment  of  his  pension.  He 
was  therefore  obliged,  in  1630,  to  make  a  journey  to  Ratis- 
b(in,  to  solicit  the  arrears  which  were  due  to  him  ;  and,  in 
consequence  of  the  fatigut  (o6  vimiam  equitationem)  which 
he  experienced,  he  was  seized  with  a  fever,  of  which  he 
died,  in  that  cily,  on  the  30th  of  November  1630,  in  the 
59ih  year  of  his  age. 

As  we  have  already  given  a  brief  view  of  Kepler's  dis- 
coveries in  our  History  of  Astronomy,  and  in  the  part  of 
that  article  which  treats  ol  Physical  Asironomy,  we  have 
directed  the   leader's  attention,  in  the  preceding  sketch, 
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principally,  to  the  events  of  his  life,  and  the  titles  and  gene- 
ral object  of  his  various  works.  The  abstracts  which  we 
have  given,  short  and  imperfect  as  they  are,  are  not  unin- 
slructive. 

It  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  true 
character  of  Kepler's  genius.  The  ii.genious  absurdities 
with  which  he  began  his  career  were  a  very  unfavourable 
omen  of  his  future  success.  But  he  seems,  from  his  in- 
fancy, to  have  been  impressed  with  the  conviction,  that 
there  were  analogies  or  laws  to  be  discovered  with  regard 
to  the  distances  of  the  planets  ;  and  every  view  which  pre- 
sented itself  to  his  ardent  fancy  seems  to  have  been  em- 
braced as  the  real  law  of  the  universe.  The  advice  of  Ty- 
cho, however,  seems  to  have  given  a  right  direction  to  his 
inquiries  ;  and  the  observations  of  that  illustrious  astrono- 
mer on  the  planet  Mars,  and  on  the  other  planetary  bodies, 
presented  him  with  the  tests  by  which  his  speculations 
could  be  tried.  But  while  we  admire  those  brilliant  dis- 
coveries to  which  Kepler  was  thus  conducted,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  restrain  our  indignation  against  those  wild  and  almost 
insane  speculations,  in  which  he  afterwards  chose  to  in- 
dulge. That  he  was  a  believer  in  astrology  it  is  impossible 
to  doubt  ;  and  though,  in  order  to  save  his  reputation,  La 
Lande  has  affirmed  that  Kepler  published  his  reveries 
merely  in  order  lo  procuie  a  sale  for  liis  works,  by  flatter- 
ing the  prejudices  of  the  vulgar  ;  yet,  in  drawing  the  cha- 


the  planets  are  still  more  ridiculous  than  his  astrological 
convictions.  In  his  Harmonices  Mundi,  (tab.  iv.  cap.  vii.) 
he  endeavours  to  prove,  that  the  earth  has  a  sympathy  with 
the  heavens,  and,  by  a  natural  instinct,  perceives  the  posi- 
tion of  the  stars.  He  maintains,  also,  that  the  earth  is  a  vast 
animal,  breathing  out  the  winds  from  holes  in  the  moun- 
tains; and  that  all  the  planets  are  animated,  and  have  mus- 
cles proportioned  to  their  bulk,  by  means  of  which  they 
move  through  absolute  space.  He  even  supposes,  that  the 
faculty  of  the  earth  is  terrified  at  the  approach  of  a  comet, 
that  it  "  sweats  out  a  great  quantity  of  vapour  through 
terror,  and  that  hence  arise  great  rains  and  floods." 

In  the  year  1634  appeared  a  posthumous  work  of  Kep- 
ler, entitled,  J.  Kepleri  Somnium,  sen  opus  poslhumum  de 
jistronomia  Lunari,  in  which  he  treats  of  the  plienomena 
which  will  be  seen  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  moon  and  the 
other  planets.  Kepler  himself  died  during  the  printing  of 
this  work  ;  and  his  son-in-law  Bartschius,  who  took  the 
charge  of  the  impression,  did  not  live  to  complete  it.  Lew- 
is Kepler,  the  son  of  our  author,  who  was  a  physician  at 
Koningsberg,  was  with  difficulty  prevailed  upon  to  finish 
an  undertaking,  during  which  his  father  and  his  brother- 
in-law  had  died. 

Kepler  left  behind  him  many  volumes  of  MSS.  Heve- 
lius  purchased  these  from  his  representatives,  and  has 
given  a  list  of  them  in  the  PMlosophical  Transactions  for 
1674,  No.  102,  with  the  following  remarks:  '•  As  to  the 
MSS.  of  the  celebrated  Kepler,  I  purchased  them  all  from 
his  representatives  for  a  certain  sum,  as  well  of  those  that 
have  been  published,  as  those  that  have  never  yet  been  pub- 
lished ;  among  which  are  a  great  many  letters  that  passed 
between  him  and  other  celebrated  persons.  Among  these 
MSS.  are  found  several  well  deserving  to  be  published,  not 
only  many  letters,  but  some  works  also;  among  which  is 
his  Hipparchus,  which,  though  not  quite  digested,  might 
be  easily  put  in  sufficient  order  for  that  purpose.  I  have 
also  his  MSS.  Chronology  ;  but  I  do  not  find  a  written  ac- 
count of  his  life,  though  there  are  numerous  facts  and  traits, 
from  which  a  clear  account  of  it  might  be  given."  These 
MSS.  were,  after  the  death  of  Hevelius,  purchased  from 
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liis  heirs  by  M.  Gottlieb  Hansch,  a  zealous  mathemati- 
cian. ,     ,- 

With  a  view  of  piving  them  to  the  world,  Hansch  was 
prrsLiiteil  to  ll.c  eniinror  Charles  VI.  and  obiained  from 
l.im  a  thousand  diicals  to  defray  the  expense,  and  a  pension 
of  300  florins  dunng  the  life  of  the  cn.p.  ror.  U  iih  this 
necin.iaiv  aid,  he  p.iblislud  at  L>  ipsic,  in  1718.  in  one  vo- 
lun.f  folio,  EliMoU  ad  Joa,ine,n  Kefd^rum.  rnathemattcum 
Caeareum.  scnfi'x  inserlix  ad  rasdem  res/iomtowbus  Kefile- 
,iams.  .juoKjuol  /,aar,.u,  refuriri  tiotu,runt ,  o),ua  novum, 
iS-c  CU7n  Jo.  Ktfihri  viia  ;  jussu  H  aus/iiais  Curoli  I  I.  Ho- 
nmnJmli.  Havinf.. spent  all  the  1000  ducats  on  Uus  volume, 
and  I.eing  obliged  even  to  pledge  the  rest  ol  the  MSS.  for 
828  florins,  Hansch  was  unable  to  publish  the  rest  of  the 
MSS.  He  addressed  himself  to  the  celebrated  Wolfius  to 
no  purpose,  and  was  equally  unsuccessful  in  his  application 
to  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  and  to  other  quai  lers.  At 
this  time,  M.  do  Murr  of  Nuremberg,  happening  to  be  in 
London  in  1761  made  great  efforts  to  acquire  the  MSS.  and 
Dr.  Bradley  had  almost  determined  to  purchase  them.  In 
1773,  4000  francs  were  asked  for  them  ;  and  some  time  af- 
terwards, M.  dc  Murr  succeeded  in  purchasing  them  for 
the  Imperial  Academy  of  St.  Petersburg.  The  following 
are  the  contents  of  the  22  volumes  of  MSS.  four  of  which 
•were  published  b)   Hansi  h. 

1.  Hipparchus  Kepleri.  279  leaves. 

2.  Ki  p.eri  AdvcrsTvia  t.ihiilarum  lunarium,  &c.  cum 
Ca'undario  in  annum  1603,  152  leaves. 

3.  De  sttl  a  n  \&  Keplcri  annotata  et  observationes,  alio- 
rumque  epistoise. 

4.  Commeniariain  Piokmsei  Ilarmonicorum  librum  ter- 
tium.  Aristoxeni,  musici  aniiqui,  Harmonicorum  elemen- 
torum  libri  tres. 

5.  De  genesi  magnitudinum. 

6.  7,  8.  The  letters  which  have  been  published  and  de- 
posited in  the  imperial  library. 

9.  Epistolje  Kepkri,  partly  in  Latin  and  partly  in  Ger- 
man, "ith  many  calculations. 

10.  Epistoiae  Davidis  Fabricii  ad  Keplerum  cum  respon- 
sionibus  1601,  1609. 

11.  Litters. 

12.  Letters  which  have  been  published. 

13.  Demonstrationcs  motuum  Mercurii  ct  Veneris. 
■  14.  Commentaria  annioTo,  in  theoriam  Martis. 

15.  Dncumcntaobservaurum  et  examinatarum  eclipsium. 

16.  Chronologia  reformata  Kepleri. 

17.  Notse  in  Scaligcri  et  Petavii  Doctrinam  temporum. 

18.  Kepleri  astronomica  genethliaca  et  genealogica  varia. 

19.  Discursus  de  anno  lunari. 

20.  Kepleri  Schedae  authenticse  Tabularum  Rudolphi- 
narum. 

21.  In  4to.  Canon  rectanguli  spherici  inclioatus.  Me- 
diorum  motuum  lunae  correctio  ct  constitutio  Tabula- 
rum  Rudolphinarum  emendationes.  Tabula  proportiona- 
lis,  sed  canon  hexacontaton  sive  scxagenonim. 

22.  In  4to.  De  ([undrantibus  libcUus,  along  with  other  de- 
taclied  pieces. 

For  a  very  full  and  able  account  of  tlic  discoveries  of 
Kepler,  sec  Dr.  Small's  Account  of  the  Astronomical  Dis- 
coveries of  Ki'lder.     Lond.  1804   8vo. 

KERBELA.     Sec  Meshed  Hossein. 

KERGUELEN'S  Land,  or  the  Island  of  Desolation,  is 
an  island  in  the  southern  Indian  ocean,  which  was  first  dis- 
covered in  1772,  by  M.  De  Kerguelen,  who  afterwards 
visited  it  in  1773,  and  discovered  some  small  islands  in  its 
vicinity.  In  December  1776,  Captain  Cook  fell  in  with  the 
same  islands.  One  of  them  he  describes  as  about  three 
leagues  in  circuit,  and  very  high.  The  other  is  of  the  same 
size,  and  situated  one  league  to  the   westward.    These 
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islands  seem  entirely  desiiiute  of  interest.  They  wore  al- 
most completely  barren,  and  the  few  botanical  and  mineral- 
ogical  observations  which  Mr.  Anderson  made  upon  tnem, 
are  not  wortliy  of  being  repeated.  The  islands  are  situated 
in  South  Lat.  49°  20*,  and  East  Long.  69°  30*.  See  Cook's 
Third  Voyuge,  vol.  i.  and  Relation'des  deux  voyages  dans 
lea  JMers  Australes  et  des  Indes,  faits  en  1771,  1772,  et 
1773.  p-ir  M.  de  Kerguelen.     Paris  1781.  8vo. 

KER.MAN,  anciently  Caramania,  (but  not  the  Carama- 
nia  of  Asiatic  Turkey,)  is  a  province  of  the  kingdom  of  Per- 
sia. It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  provinces  of  Seistan 
and  Mekran;  on  the  north  by  Seistan  and  Khorassaii;  on 
the  west  by  Pars,  Lar,  and  Irak  ;  and  on  the  south  by  Mek- 
ran and  the  Persian  Gulf.  Tiie  large  district  of  Bui  kind, 
in  the  south  of  Kerman,  is  covered  with  mountains,  which 
approach  the  sea  between  Cape  Jask  and  the  fort  of  Coiiis- 
Iry,  situated  in  57°  20'  East  Long.  They  then  suddeidy 
retire  behind  Miuab,  and  do  not  again  advance  to  the  south 
until  beyond  Gombroon.  Their  general  name  is,  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Silver  Mines.  The  district  of  Nurmansheer  is 
about  90  miles  long,  and  from  30  to  80  broad.  A  range  of  * 
mountains  bounds  it  on  the  north  and  south,  those  to  the  ' 
south  being  the  highest,  and  covered  with  snow  during  ihe 
greater  part  of  the  year.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  the  coun- 
try well  peopled. 

The  province  of  Kerman  contains  no  river  of  importance, 
and  hence  it  abounds  in  deserts.  The  climate,  which  is  by 
no  means  salubrious,  is  in  some  parts  very  cold,  and  in 
others  very  hoi.  Between  Jask  and  Sercek,  plantations  of 
palms  were  numerous,  and  the  produce  of  wheat  was  con-  , 
siderable.  On  the  coast  load,  between  Minah  and  Gom- 
broon, are  a  number  of  villages,  and  a  good  stipply  of  water. 

The  principal  towns  of  this  province,  are  Kerman,  Gom- 
broon, Bumm,  Regan,  Darabjerd,  Krook,  Tehroot,  Mahim, 
and  Rayun. 

Kerman,  or  Serjan,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  the  an- 
cient Caramania,  and  was  formerly  one  of  the  most  opulent 
and  magnificent  cities  in  Persia;  but,  from  its  having  been 
exposed  to  destructive  wars,  it  has  now  lost  its  former 
splendour.  In  1794,  it  was  defended  with  the  greatest 
bravery  for  several  months  by  Lutf  Ali  Klian,  until  it  was 
betrayed  into  the  hands  of  his  rival.  Tlie  city  was  given 
up  for  three  months  to  the  fury  of  the  soldiers — the  walls 
and  the  public  buildings  were  levelled  to  the  ground — great 
numbers  of  the  inhabitants  were  massacred — md  30,000 
were  banished  into  the  remote  provinces  of  the  empire. 
From  this  calamity  it  can  scarcely  ever  recover.  It  is 
situated  in  an  extensive  plain,  and  so  near  the  mountains, 
that  it  is  nearly  surrounded  by  two  of  them.  The  walls, 
which  are  of  mud,  are  high,  and  have  19  or  20  bastions  in 
each  face  ;  and  a  dry  ditch,  20  yards  wide  and  10  deep.  It 
has  four  gates  ;  and  the  governor  resides  in  the  ark,  or  cita- 
del, on  the  south  side  of  the  fort.  There  are  nine  principal 
caravanscras  within  the  walls,  and  many  others  of  inferior 
note.  Kerman  is  celebrated  for  its  manufactures  of  shawls, 
matchlocks,  and  carpets,  which  are  exported  chiefly  to 
Khorassan  and  the  northern  provinces  ;  and  for  which  they 
receive,  in  return,  drugs,  furs,  silk,  steel,  copper,  and  skins 
from  Bockhara.  These  articles  are  sent  to  India,  along 
with  pistachio  nuts,  carpets,  rosebuds,  and  bullion ;  and 
from  that  country  they  import  tin,  lead,  iron,  chintz, 
wrought  silk,  spices,  indigo,  nmslin,  kheem-khob,  gold  bro- 
cade, china  and  glass-ware,  broad  cloth,  hardware,  &c. 
The  bazar,  which,  in  one  part,  is  neatly  arched  with  a  fine 
blue  stone  from  the  adjacent  mountains,  is  well  furnished 
with  articles  of  every  description.  The  population  of  Ker- 
man is  about  20,000,  among  whom  are  a  small  proportion 
of  Gcntoos.  There  are  also  Armenians,  Jews,  and  Hin- 
doos,    In    1810,    the    revenues    of  the    city   were   about 
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Z.25,000.     The  position  of  Kerman  is  in  North   Lat.  29* 
SO*,  anil  East  Lont;.  55°  38'. 

Gombroon  has  ah-eady  been  described  in  a  separate  arti- 
cle. The  city  of  Bumm  is  strongly  fortified  by  a  high  mud 
wall,  flanked  with  towers,  and  encircled  with  a  broad  and 
deep  dry  ditch.  It  has  only  one  gate  ;  and  its  bazar  is 
pretty  well  supplied  with  dales,  milk,  and  fruit.  lis  for- 
mer fountains  are  said  to  have  thrown  their  water  to  a  great 
height ;  and  the  gardens,  which  appear  to  have  been  in- 
closed by  walls,  and  adorned,  with  elegant  summer-houses, 
produce  the  most  delicious  pomegranates.  The  former 
extent  of  the  cily  is  shewn  by  the  magnitude  of  its  ruins. 

Regan  is  a  neat  little  town,  surrounded  by  a  mud  wall. 
The  fort  is  quadrangular  ;  and  the  walls,  which  are  in  good 
repair,  are  high,  and  flanked  with  bastions.  The  town  has 
but  one  gate,  upon  which  a  guard  is  constantly  kept. 

Darabjerd,  situated  nearly  at  the  western  extremity  of 
the  province,  was  once  a  large  city  ;  but  a  great  part  of  it 
is  now  in  ruins.  It  is  finely  situated  in  an  extensive  plain, 
and  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  and  is  surrounded  with  groves 
of  orange  and  lemon  trees.  The  juice  of  these  is  exported 
to  every  part  of  Persia;  and  tobacco  is  cultivated  here  to 
a  great  extent.  Four  streets,  crossing  at  right  angles,  pro- 
ceed from  the  four  gales  ;  and  at  their  intersection  is  the 
market-place,  which  is  covered  with  the  largest  dome  in 
Persia.  The  principal  streets  have  also  been  covered  with 
domes.     It  conlains  from  15,000  to  20,000  inhabitants. 

Krook  is  the  capital  of  Nurmansheer,  and  is  built  like 
Regan.  It  is  however  large,  and  is  surrounded  with  a 
deep  ditch.     The  governor  resides  here. 

Mahim,  Tehroot,  and  Rayun,  are  small  towns,  surround- 
ed with  numerous  gardens.  The  cattle  belonging  to  the 
governor  of  the  province  are  usually  kept  at  Rayun.  See 
Macdonald  Kinneir's  Geografihical  Memoir  of  the  Persian 
Empire,  p.  194,  which  contains  all  the  information  in  the 
preceding  article. 

KERMANSHAW,  is  the  capital  of  a  fruitful  and  ex- 
tensive district  of  Persia  of  the  same  name,  in  the  province 
of  Irak.  It  is  the  residence  of  Mahomed  Ali  Meerza,  tlie 
eldest  son  to  the  king.  It  is  situated  in  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  a  fine  plain,  through  the  centre  of  which  runs 
the  river  Karasu.  It  contains  no  ancient  ruins.  It  is 
adorned  with  many  gardens,  has  fourteen  hummams  or 
public  baths,  four  mosques,  and  yields  an  annual  revenue 
of  15,000  tomauns  a-year.  Kermanshaw  is  a  flourishing 
town,  and  contains  about  12.000  houses.  It  is  situated  in 
East  Lon.  46°  38',  and  34°  26'  North  Lat.  See  Macdonald 
Kinneir's  Geografihical  Memoir  of  the  Persian  Emfiire, 
p.  132. 

KERMES.     See  Dyeing. 

KERRY  is  the  name  of  a  maritime  county  of  Ireland,  in 
the  province  of  Munster.  It  is  situated  on  the  south-west 
coast,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Shannon,  by 
which  it  is  separated  from  the  county  of  Clare  ;  on  the  east, 
by  the  counties  of  Limerick  and  Cork  ;  on  the  south-east 
by  Cork;  and  on  the  south-west  and  west  by  the  Allanlic 
Ocean.  In  consequence  of  two  great  projecting  tongues 
of  land,  comprehending  the  baronies  of  Iveragh  and 
Corcaguinny,  the  shape  of  the  county  is  very  irregular. 
Its  extent,  from  north  to  south,  is  67^  English  miles  ;  its 
greatest  breadth,  from  east  to  west,  is  52  ;  and  it  contains 
1793  square  English  miles.  This  county  is  covered  with 
miiuntains,  in  the  midst  of  which  are  the  celebrated  lakes 
of  Killarney,  (see  Killarney)  ;  and  a  great  portion  of  it 
is  thus  rendered  unfit  lor  habitation,  and  incapable  of  being 
cultivated.  The  northern  baronies,  which  contain  much 
good  land,  are  by  no  means  level  ;  and  the  cultivated  fields 
and  fine  pastures  are  often  interruped  by  black  and  stoney 
hiils,  and   occasionally  by  tracts  of  bog.     The  barony  of 


Corcaguinny  is  the  most  western  point  of  Europe.  It  is  of 
a  peninsular  form,  and  is  full  of  mountains,  of  vvliich  the 
high  promontory  of  St.  Brandon  is  the  most  conspicuous. 
The  barony  of  Iveragh  consists  of  a  chain  of  rough  moun- 
tains running  into  the  sea  ;  but  it  abounds  with  magnificent 
prospects,  connected  with  the  view  of  the  ocean  and  Ken- 
mare  river.  Glarerought  is  covered  with  very  high  and 
rugged  hills,  and  is  separated  from  the  county  of  Cork 
by  a  ridge  of  rocky  mountains,  which  is  passable  only  at 
the  Priest's  Leap.  The  highest  mountains  in  the  county 
are  those  on  the  west  and  south  of  Kilkenny.  The  heigUi  of 

Feet  above  Sea. 
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as  determined  by  Mr.  Kirwan. 

Kerry  is  watered  with  several  fine  rivers.  The  Cash- 
ing, formed  by  the  Feele  and  the  Gale,  is  navigable  for 
eight  or  ten  miles.  The  Lane  flows  out  of  the  lake  of 
Killarney,  which  receives  the  Flesk.  The  Roughy  runs 
into  Kenmare  river.  The  Mang,  which  is  navigable  to 
Castlemain,  runs  into  Casilemain  harbour  at  Dingle  bay, 
wliich  only  admits  vessels  of  moderate  burden.  The  roads 
of  Dingle  and  Valeniia,  Ventry  bay,  and  Ballynaskeligs 
bay,  are  small  but  convenient  harbours.  Kenmare  river 
forms  a  secure  haven.  The  chief  towns  of  this  county,  are 
Tralee,  where  the  assizes  are  held,  Killarney,  Milltown, 
and  Dingle. 

Kerry  returns  two  members  to  parliament ;  and  the  prin- 
cipal influence  belongs  to  Lord  Kenmare.  The  Dingle 
mountains,  which  are  dry  and  healthy,  are  very  populous  ; 
but  the  district  between  Killarney  and  Bantry  is  very  thinly 
peopled.  The  population  of  Kerry,  in  1797,  according  to 
Dr.  Beaufort,  was  19,395  houses,  or  107,000  inhabitants — 
the  Catholics  amounting  to  105,663,  and  the  Protestants  to 
1337.  The  population  has,  however,  greatly  increased. 
See  Smith's  History  of  Kerry  ;  Beaufort's  Memoirs  of  a 
Mafi  of  Ireland  ;  and  Wakefield's  Account  of  Ireland. 

KESHO.     See  Tunkin. 

KESWICK  is  a  small  market  town  of  England,  in  the 
county  of  Cumberland,  situated  228  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  on  the  east  side  of  the  vale  of  Keswick,  and  near 
the  lower  end  of  Derwentwater,  on  the  lake  of  Keswick. 
Tlie  town  consists  of  a  long  street,  protected  front  the 
north  winds  by  the  lofty  mountain  of  Skiddaw  ;  but  contains 
no  buildings  of  any  interest.  A  cotton  manufactory  has 
been  established  here.  Coarse  woollen  goods,  carpetSi 
blankets,  kerseys,  and  some  linens,  are  also  made ;  but 
the  town  is  principally  supported  by  travellers  who  come 
to  visit  the  lakes.  In  179  J,  the  number  of  visitors  was  1540. 
There  are  two  private  museums  in  the  town,  which  are 
open  lor  public  inspection.  The  Druidical  stones  at  Castle- 
rigg,  about  "two  miles  to  ihe  south  of  the  town,  are  worthy 
of  being  seen.  In  181  1,  the  population  of  the  township  was 
352  houses,  and  1683  inhabitants  ;  of  whom,  258  were  re- 
turned as  employed  in  trade  and  manufactures.  The 
maximum  quaiitity  of  rain  that  falls  at  Keswick  is  84,605 
inches,  the  minimum  34,506,  and  the  mean  68.  5.  See 
West's  Guide  to  the  Lakes  ;  and  the  Beauties  of  England 
and  Wales,   vol.  iii.  p.  239. 

KETTERING  is  a  populous  market  town  of  England, 
in  Northamptonshire.  It  is  situated  upon  a  small  river 
runing  into  the  New.  The  town  is  but  poorly  built,  but  is 
gradually  improving.  The  church,  which  has  a  nave, 
north  and  south  aisles,  a  chancel,  and  a  handsome  tower 
and  spire,  is  a  tolerably  good  building.  There  is  here  a 
sessions-house,  a  well  endowed  free-school,  an  alms-house, 
and  two  dissenting  chapels.  The  manufactures  of  the  town 
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consist  of  soniiig,  combing,  spinning,  and  weaving  tam- 
mies and  lastings  of  different  sorts.  In  1811,  tlie  paiisli 
contained  713  houses,  and  3242  inhabitants;  of  whom, 
38"  were  returned  as  employed  in  trade  and  manufac- 
tures. Sec  Hridge's  Hintonj  of  A'rjrthamfitonshire ;  and 
the  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,  vol.  xi.  p.  194. 

KEW  is  a  village  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Smry, 
celebrated  for  the  royal  palace  built  there  l)y  George  III. 
and  the  magnificent  gardens  whicli  belong  to  it.  There  is 
a  fine  stone  bridge  of  seven  arches  tiirown  over  the  Tliames, 
from  a  design  by  Paine.  There  is  here  one  of  the  royal 
palaces,  which  is  held  on  lease.  It  is  a  small  house,  in  a 
bad  style  of  architecture.  His  present  majesty,  however, 
began,  in  1802,  a  new  palace  in  the  Gothic  style,  and  of 
an  embattled  form,  from  the  designs  of  James  VVyatt,  Esq. 
This  palace  is  still  unfinished.  A  very  full  account  of  the 
royal  gardens  of  Kew  will  be  found  in  our  article  Horti- 

Ot-LTLRE. 

KEY,  IN  Mlsic,  is  a  term  ambiguously  used  by  most 
practical  musicians.  Sometimes  by  this  term  they  mean 
a  scale  or  system  of  intervals  ;  at  others,  it  implies  the 
lowest  or  fundamental  note  of  the  system,  as  above;  and, 
on  other  occasions,  this  term  also  designates  one  of  the 
short  levers  on  which  the  fingers  act,  in  performing  on 
organs,  pianofortes,  kc.  Writers,  who  liave  aimed  at 
greater  precision  in  their  terms  and  writings,  have  made  the 
following  distinctions,  viz. 

Key  note,  called  formerly  ison  or  mcse,  the  fundamen- 
tal or  bass  note  of  every  mode  or  scale  of  intervals,  as 
above  ;  each  tune,  or  piece  of  music,  usually  begins  with 
its  key-note,  and  invariably  ends  wiili  it;  otherwise,  us 
experience  has  shewn,  the  ear  would  not  be  satisfied,  or 
the  subject  of  the  tune  seem  closed  and  ended.  The 
moderns  consider  C  as  the  principal  or  first  key  of  the 
major  mode  ;  and  by  a  series  of  modulations  into  its  suc- 
cessive or  consecutive  fifths,  above  and  below,  they  derive 
all  the  other  key-notes.  Mr.  Listen  first  shewed  how  this 
modulation  could  be  conducted,  without  departing  from 
the  harmonic  relations  of  the  first  key-note,  or  C,  by  re- 
turning sufficiently  often  to  one  of  the  consecutive  3ds  or 
5ths  of  this  first  key-note  ;  and  thus  he  extended  the  scale 
to  59  notes  in  the  octave  ;  and  Mr.  Farey  has  now  extend- 
ed the  same  to  612  notes.     See  our  article  Intervals. 

Key,  or  Mode,  implies  a  system,  or  scale  of  intervals. 
The  practical,  and  less  correct  writers  on  music,  have 
often  asserted,  that  a  key  or  mode,  whether  major  or 
minor,  consists  only  of  seven  sounds,  which,  in  the  first 
or  principal  key,  or  mode  major,  are  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  A, 
and  B  ;  and  in  the  principal  minor  key,  or  note,  are  A,  B, 
C,  D.  E,  F,  and  G  ;  but  Mr.  Liston,  in  pp.  59  and  61  of 
his  Essay,  shews  that  the  major  mode  C  is  not  complete, 
or  capable  of  correct  or  euharmonic  performance  in  it, 
(such  as  violins  and  voices  actually  accomplish,)  without 
10  notes  instead  of  7 ;  vi-i.  C,  D\  D,  E,  F,  ^  F,  G,  A, 
A',  and  B.  In  like  manner,  in  pp.  64  and  67,  he  shews 
that  the  first  or  principal  minor  mode  or  key  A,  requires 
also  10  notes,  viz.  A,  B,  C,  D,  «  D,  E,  F,  «  F,  G,  and 

Combining,  therefore,  these  two  scales  together,  it  thus 
appears,  that  12  notes  are  required  instead  of  7,  as  some 
still  inconsiderately  assert,  for  simply  accompanying,  or 
producing  the  harmonics  to  an  ascending  and  descending 
bass  octave,  in  the  modes  C  major  and  A  minor.  It  need, 
therefore,  excite  no  surprise,  that  in  modulating  through 
all  the  keys  or  modes  in  use,  so  many  as  59  notes  become 
r.ecesssary  ;  but  rather,  how  so  few  notes  should  suffice, 
■which  is  owing  to  so  many  of  the  notes  answering  in  various 
keys. 
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/'Vw^-fr-KEYS,  manual-keys,  or  clavier,  are  the  short 
levers  of  the  keyed  instruments,  by  means  of  which  they 
are  played  upon  ;  usually  there  arc  12  of  these  to  each 
octave  of  the  compass  or  extent  of  the  instrument  ;  seven 
of  them  longer  and  broader  than  the  other  five,  which  are 
shorter  and  narrower,  and  stand  up  higher  between  the 
longer  keys  ;  according  to  the  arr.mgement  which  is  ex- 
plained in  our  article  Viaa^K-Keyed  Instruments. 

The  organ  in  the  Temple  church  ui  London  has  two  oi 
its  short  keys  divided  in  their  lengths,  so  as  to  produce 
two  distinct  levers  or  keys,  by  which  means  tiie  fingers 
can  act  occasionally  on  14  notes  in  each  octave,  instead  of 
12  ;  we  have  read,  or  heard,  of  attempts  formerly  to  di- 
vide more  of  the  keys,  one  as  early  as  1683,  by  a  Mr 
Player,  and  thus  to  multiply  the  powers  of  the  fingers  in 
performance,  as  to  improved  harmony  ;  but  so  many  tlifli- 
culties,  and  liabilities  to  mistakes,  in  the  huiry  of  per- 
formance, were  thereby  introduced,  that  we  believe  tnese 
divided  finger-keys  no  where  remainjn  use,  except  two  of 
them  in  the  Temple  organ  scale,  as  already  mentioned.  • 

The  late  Dr.  Ruben  Smith  supplied  the  place  of  more  >/ 
finger-keys,  in  his  improved  harpsichord,  by  slops,  to  be 
moved  by  the  hand,  which  put  some  notes  out  of  action  by 
the  ordinary  12  finger-keys,  and  brought  others  into  action 
in  their  stead;  and  this  mode  rem.uns  yet  in  use  in  ihc 
Foundling-hospital  organ  in  London,  for  four  additional 
notes  ;  but,  within  a  few  years  past,  Mr.  Hawkes,  and,  since 
him,  Mr.  Loeschman^and  Mr.  Listun  have  effected  these 
occasional  shillings  of  the  notes,  belonging  or  attached  to 
the  ordinary  finger- keys,  by  means  oi  ftedals,  or  shoit 
levers,  to  be  moved  by  the  feet  of  the  performer,  wiiich 
seems  an  improvement  of  very  considerable  importance  in 
the  practice  of  instrumental  music.  In  March  1811,  John 
Trotter,  Esq.  took  out  a  patent  for  finger-keys  'of  equal 
width  throughout,  in  two  ranges,  for  facilitating  the  trans- 
position of  music  into  any  key,  during  its  performance,  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  second  series  of  the  Refiertory  of  Arts, 
vol.  xxii.  p.  197.     (f) 

KH.\RASM,or  Chorasm,  is  a  country  of  Asia,  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Turkestan,  on  the  east  by  Great  Bucharia, 
on  the  south  by  Kliorasun,  and  on  the  west  by  liiC  Caspian 
Sea.  It  is  about  350  miles  in  length  and  breadth  ;  and  was 
once  a  powerful  kingdom.  The  principal  produce  of  the 
country  is  cotton,  lamb-furs,  and  a  small  quantity  of  raw 
silk.  Cattle,  furs,  and  hides,  which  they  obtain  from  the 
Kirgbese  and  Turcoman  Tartars,  are  the  articles  which 
they  export  to  Bucharia  and  Persia.'  Khiva  is  the  capital 
of  the  district.  It  stands  on  a  rising  ground,  on  the  west 
of  the  river  Gihon.  It  has  three  gates,  and  a  thick  strong 
wall  of  earth,  with  turrets  at  short  intervals,  and  a  deep 
bioad  ditch  full  of  water.  The  houses  are  low,  and  built 
of  mud,  and  the  roofs  flat  and  covered  with  earth.  Khiva 
is  260  miles  N.  W.  of  SamarcanJ;  and  is  situated  in  East 
L'.i;g.  58°  25',  and  North  Lat.  41°  30*.  See  Hanwuy's 
Travels. 

KHAFMAXDU,  Katmandu,  Cat.mandoo,  Jingbu, 
Kathipoor,  YixDAisE.  and  GoxGOOL-puTTEN,  Or  Cash 
THAMANDiR,  signitying  the  Wooden  Metropolis,  are  the 
diflVrent  names  which  have  been  given  to  a  city  in  the 
Vdlley  of  Nepal  Proper,  and  reckoned  the  capi'.al  ol  that 
kingdtjm,  troin  being  the  residenceol  the  Gliooi  kali  R  ijah. 
It  is  situated  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Bishenmuity, 
along  which  it  stretches  for  about  a  mile.  I;s  breadth  is 
seldom  greater  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  never  ex- 
ceeds half  a  mile.  Tlic  houses  arc  built  of  brick  and  tile, 
with  pitched  or  pent  i-oofs.  Towards  the  street,  they  have 
frequeptly  enclosed  wooden  balconies  of  open  carved  work, 
and  of  a  singular  fashion  ;  the  front  piece,  instead  of  rising 
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perpendicularly,  projects  in  a  sloping  direction  towards 
the  eaves  of  the  house.  The  houses,  which,  not  ex- 
cepting even  the  R.ijah's  residence,  are  of  a  mean  ap- 
pearance, are  generally  two,  three,  and  four  stories  high. 
The  streets  are  extremely  narrow  and  filthy. 

The  most  striking  objects  of  Khatniandu  are  numerous 
vooden  temples,  not  only  in  the  town  itself,  but  scattered 
over  its  environs,  and  particularly  along  the  sides  of  a  qua- 
drangular tank,  or  reservoir  of  water,  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  north-east  quarter  of  the  town  called  Ranipokra. 
They  resemble,  both  in  their  form  and  construction,  the 
wooden  munduts  in  other  parts  of  India.  Some  of  them 
are  very  large  and  high.  Khatmandu  likewise  possesses 
several  rich  temples  on  a  large  scale,  with  two,  three,  and 
four  sloping  rod's,  diminishing  gradually  as  they  ascend, 
and  terminating  generally  in  pinnacles.  These  pinnacles, 
as  well  as  some  of  the  superior  roofs,  are  splendidly  gilt, 
and  have  an  agreeable  aiid  singular  effect.  The  number  of 
idols  is  about  2733. 

During  the  lime  of  Jye  Purkhaush,  Khatmandu  was  sup- 
posed to  contain  22,000  houses,  including,  no  doubt,  the 
dependent  villages,  to  the  amount  ol  20  or  30,  as  tiie  area 
of  the  city  cannot  hold  more  than  5000  nouses.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  town  is  estimated  at  48  000  by  Colonel  Kirk- 
patrick,  and  that  of  the  capital  and  its  district  at  186,000, 
not  including  Doona-baise,  Noakote,  Neijah,  or  any  of  the 
dependencies  beyond  the  valley.  The  view  of  the  town 
from  the  west  bank  of  the  river,  with  the  bridge  on  the 
right  hand,  and  the  lofty  Himalaya  mountains  in  the  back 
ground,  is  remarkably  fine.  The  distance  of  Khatmandu 
from  the  Himalaya  mountains  is  40  miles  ;  and  it  is  situated 
in  85°  39'  East  Long,  and  27°  5j  North  Lat.  See  the 
Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  ii.  p.  307.  ;  Colonel  Kirkpatrick's 
Account  of  the  Kingdom  of  JVe/iaul,  p.  158,  &c.  London, 
1811;  and  Dr.  Francis  Buchanan's  Account  of  A'c/iaul, 
■which  is  now  in  the  press. 
KHIVA.     See  Kharasm. 

KHOEE  is  a  town  of  Persia,  and  the  capital  of  a  rich 
and  extensive  district  in  the  province  of  Azerbijan.  It  is 
the  emporium  of  a  considerable  trade  carried  on  between 
Turkey  and  Persia.  It  is  said  to  be  built  on  the  site  of 
Ataxata,  the  former  metropolis  of  Armenia.  It  stands  in 
a  plain  celebrated  by  the  battle  in  1514,  in  which  30,000 
Persians  encountered  300,000  Turks.  It  is  reckoned  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  best  built  towns  in  Persia. 
The  streets,  which  are  regular,  are  shaded  with  avenues 
of  trees  ;  the  walls  are  in  good  repair  ;  and  the  ceilings  of 
many  of  the  houses  covered  with  paintings  in  good  taste, 
•which  are  supposed  to  have  been  executed  about  the  period 
of  Shah  Ismael.  According  to  Captain  Sutherland,  it  con- 
tains a  population  of  25,000.  East  Lone;.  45°  1  I',  North 
La'.  38°  30'.  Distance  from  Tabretz  22  fursungs.  See 
M..i-<!oi.:ild  Kinneir's  Geog.  Mem.  of  the  Persian  Em/iire, 
p.  134. 

KHONSAR  is  a  town  of  Persia,  in  the  province  of  Irak, 
situated  in  a  most  interesting  and  romantic  manner.  It 
stands  at  the  base  of  two  parallel  ranges  of  mountains,  so 
very  close,  that  the  houses  occupy  the  bottom,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  face  of  the  hills  to  some  height.  Every 
house  is  surrounded  by  its  own  garden,  so  that  the  town  is 
connected  only  by  plantations.  It  is  about  six  miles  long, 
and  about  one-fourth  of  a  mile  broad.  '•  Tlie  hills,"  says 
Mr  Kinneir,  "  afford  an  ample  supply  of  water  ;  and  the 
appearance  of  the  black  and  barren  mountains,  without  a 
particle  of  vegetation  upon  them,  hanging  over  these 
gardens,  forms  a  contrast  with  the  luxuriant  and  varie- 
gated foliage  of  the  plantations,  which  can  hardly  be 
imi'ginid  by  a  person  who  has  never  visited  this  little 
paradise."     The   traveller,   in  approaching  it  from    the 


west,  passes  over  a  road  completely  shaded  on  both  sides, 
for  about  five  miles,  by  every  kind  of  tree  which  the 
country  produces.  There  is  no  corn  produced  in  the  val- 
ley ;  but  the  abundance  of  fruit  enables  the  inhabitants  to 
procure  every  necessary  in  exchange  for  it.  A  kind  of 
cider  is  made  of  the  apples,  but  it  docs, not  keep  above  a 
month.  The  women  are  celebrated  for  their  beauty  and 
vivacity.  The  town  contains  about  2500  families,  and 
yields  an  annual  revenue  of  5000  toni;aujs.  East  Long 
50°  26',  North  Lat.  33°  2'.  See  Macdonald  Kinneir':,  Gecg. 
Mem.  of  the  Persian  Emfiire,  p.  128. 

KHORASSAN,  or  the  Country  of  the  Sun,  is  an  ex- 
tensive province  of  Persia,  bounded  on  the  north-east  and 
east  by  the  Oxus  and  the  country  of  Bulkh  ;  on  the  south 
by  Cabul  and  Seistan  ;  and  on  the  west  by  Irak,  Astera- 
bad,  and  Dahestan.  The  northern  and  eastern  parts  are 
said  to  be  a  level  country,  intersected  with  sandy  deserts, 
and  irregular  ridges  of  lofty  mountains.  The  climate  is  in 
some  parts  temperate,  and  in  others  cold.  The  wind 
called  Bad-e-semum,  which  blows  for  forty  days  every  vear 
in  the  deserts,  is  instantly  fatal  to  those  who  are  exposed 
to  it.  The  soil,  which  is  in  general  good,  produces  wine, 
fruit,  corn,  rice,  and  silk,  in  great  quantities,  and  of  the 
best  quality  ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  incursions  of 
savage  tribes,  its  princely  cities  have  been  demolished,  its 
commerce  ruined,  and  its  fertile  districts  converted  into 
solitary  wastes.  The  cities  of  Meshed,  Nishapour,  Tur- 
shish,  and  Tabas,  with  their  dependencies,  belong  to  Persia  ; 
but  the  southern  parts,  including  the  city  of  Herat,  are  iti 
the  possession  of  the  Afghans. 

The  different  ridges  of  mountains  appear  to  be  connect- 
ed with  each  other,  and  with  the  Hindoo  Koh,  and  the 
range  of  Elburz.  The  mountains  of  Bamian  and  Goor, 
which  separate  Khorassan  from  Cabul,  send  out  an  im- 
mense branch  to  the  south-west,  as  far  as  34°  of  North 
Latitude,  and  65°  20'  of  East  Longitude.  Turning  sud- 
denly to  the  north-west,  it  cuts  the  latitude  of  85°,  and  the 
longitude  of  60°,  and  joins  the  mountains  of  Meshed.  In 
passing  from  Seistan  to  Herat,  and  thence  to  Yezd,  Capt. 
Christie  foiind  that  the  country  was  mountainous,  diversi- 
fied with  tolerably  cultivated  plains.  Some  of  the  moun- 
tains were  very  lofty  ;  and  at  Okul,  half  way  between  Fer- 
rah  and  Herat,  an  immense  range  was  seen  to  the  east. 

The  Oxus,  which  is  the  chief  river  in  the  province, 
rises  in  the  mountains  of  Pameer,  and  is  said  to  form  a 
junction  with  the  Jaxartes,  before  it  throws  itself  into  the 
Caspian.  The  Oxus  is  described  as  navigable  for  more 
than  200  miles,in  which  distance  there  are  many  Terries,  with 
from  8  to  10  boats  each.  Tiic  cultivated  lands  extend  only 
about  three  or  four  miles  from  the  river.  The  Tcdzen,  or 
the  ancient  Ochus,  is  next  in  size  to  the  Oxus.  It  seems 
to  have  its  origin  near  Seraks,  and,  after  receiving  many 
tributary  streams,  and  particularly  the  Meshed  river,  it- 
falls  into  the  Caspian  in  North  Lat.  38°  41'.  Herat,  or 
Herirood,  (anciently  the  Aries,)  rises  a  little  to  the  north 
of  Herat,  and  running  southerly,  is  lost  in  the  sands  be- 
tween that  city  and  the  lake  of  Zeirah.  The  Murgab, 
anciently  the  Margus,  issues  from,  the  mountains  of  Goor, 
and  is  also  said  to  be  swallowed  up  in  the  sands  near 
Herat.  The  Ester,  anciently  Siderius,  which  is  naviirable 
for  a  short  distance,  is  a  considerable  river,  and  gives  its 
name  to  the  province  of  Asterabad,  where  it  flows  into  the 
Caspian. 

The  capital  of  the  Persian  division  of  Khorassan  is 
Meshed;  and  Herat  is  the  capital  of  tiie  Afghan  part  of  it. 
See  Herat  and  Meshed;  and  Macdonald  Kiiiiieir's  Geog. 
Mem.  of  the  Persian  Emfiire,  for  a  fuller  account  of  the 
province 
KIANG-NAIS.     See  Chixa. 
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KIANO-SI.     See  China. 

KIDDERMlXSTEll,  anciently  Cfiideomimler,\mivar- 
kcMown  of  England,  in  llie  county  ol  VVorosici-.  It  is 
divided  into  two  unequal  parts  by  tne  livci  Suiur.  1  he 
town  consists  chielly  of  two  sood  stiitls,one  of  which  runs 
parallel  to  the  canal,  and  the  road  from  Bewdly  to  Hii- 
niinghani  runs  throuj^h  the  other,  which  is  nearly  a  mile 
in  length.  The  houses  in  the  last  street  are  the  best ;  but 
bolii  of  them  are  well  paved,  and  cleanly  kept.  The  houses 
are,  in  many  places,  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock.  The  church 
is  a  handsome  Gothic  structure,  standing  on  a  very  com- 
manding  situation  on  the  brow  of  a  knoll,  at  the  end  of  a 
street.  The  tower  is  uncommonly  fine,  the  windows  have 
a  rich  tracery;  and,  externally,  it  is  in  excellent  order. 
At  the  east  end  of  the  church  is  a  handsome  Gothic  chapel,  ' 
which  is  now  converted  into  a  free  school.  There  are  here 
no  fewer  than  eight  charity  schools  for  boys  and  girls,  to 
which  several  Sunday  schools  have  lately  been  added. 
There  are  at  Kidderminster  12  alms-houses,  a  dispensary, 
and  25  friendly  societies.  The  town-hall  stands  in  the 
centre  of  the  market-place,  and  performs  the  several  func- 
tions of  a  council-room,  a  market,  house,  and  a  prison. 

Kidderminster  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  manufac- 
tures. It  was  once  famous  for  linsey  woolseys,  then  for 
frizes,  and  afterwards  for  tammies  and  flowered  stuffs;  but 
the  caipet  trade  was  not  introduced  till  1735  ;  and  in  1749, 
the  woollen  carpets  with  a  cut  pile  were  begun.  About 
44  years  ago,  there  were  here  1700  silk  and  worsted  looms, 
250  carpet  looms,  and  about  5000  persons  occupied  in  pre- 
paring the  materials.  The  silk  and  worsted  looms  have 
been  reduced  to  700.  while  the  carpet  looms  have  increased 
to  1000.  The  St  ;ffordshire  canal  passes  through  this  town 
in  its  progress  to  Slourport.  The  government  of  the  town 
is  in  the  hands  of  a  recorder,  a  l)ailiff,  and  the  justices; 
and  the  corporation  consists  of  12  aldermen,  and  25  com- 
mon council  men.  There  are  three  reading  societies  at 
Kidderminster. 

In  1811,  tiie  population  of  this  town  was, 

Inhabited  houses 1545 

Families 1737 

Do.  employed  in  tiade  and  manufactures  .  1569 

Males 5848 

Females 4190 

Total  population 8038 

See  the  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales.,  vol.  xv. 

KIDNEY.     See  Anatomy   and  Physiology. 

KIDWELLY  is  a  town  of  South  Wales,  in  Caermar- 
ihcnshire.  It  stands  on  both  sides  of  the  lesser  Gwen- 
draeth,  which  is  crossed  by  a  handsome  stone  bridge. 
The  new  township  stands  on  the  esat  bank  of  the  river, 
and  the  old  township  on  the  west  bank.  The  town  was 
formerly  surrounded  with  a  wall,  one  of  the  gates  of  which 
is  now  standing.  It  once  had  a  flourishing  trade  ;  but  from 
the  obstruction  to  the  navigation  of  the  tivev  by  a  sand 
bank,  its  commerce  has  long  been  trifling.  Engineers 
have,  however,  been  employed,  with  every  prospect  of 
succes's,  upon  a  new  plan,  for  improving  its  harbour. 
Some  iron  and  tin  manufactories  have  been  carried  on 
here;  and  the  neighbouring  country  abounds  in  coal  and 
iron  ore.  The  parish  church,  which  is  a  plain  structure, 
stands  in  New  Kidwelly.  The  castle,  which  occupies  a 
bold  rocky  eminence  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  has  a 
grand  and  imposing  appearance,  and  the  remains  are  in  a 
very  peifrct  state.  In  1811.  tRe  parish  contained  329 
houses,  389  families,  and  1441  inhabit:ints.  See  the  Beauties 
9/  England  and  fVales,  vol.  xviii.  p.  369. 

KIEL,  is  a  town  of  Denrnark,  in  the  duchy  of  Holstein, 
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situated  at  the  bottom  of  a  bay  of  same  name,  whicii  forms 
a  convenient  harbour,  resembling  that  of  Palermo  The 
town  contams  three  churches,  an  university,  founded  in 
1650,  and  a  college,  established  in  1768.  In  1785,  when 
Mr.  Coxc  visited  Kiel,  there  were  24  professors  in  the 
university,  and  about  300  students.  Tlie  town  is  wel! 
built:  and  the  castle,  which  is  finely  situated,  has  an  ob- 
servatory. .  The  buildings,  and  the  collections  of  the  uni- 
versity, the  hospital  of  St.  George,  and  the  manufactories 
of  the  place,  are  well  deserving  of  being  visited.  Kiel  is 
one  of  the  most  commercial  places  of  Holstein.  The 
trade  has  been  much  facilitated  by  the  junction  of  the  two 
seas,  across  the  duchy  of  Holstein,  by  the  canal  of  Kiel, 
and  the  river  Eyder,  which  passes  by  Rendsburgh,  and 
falls  into  the  German  Ocean  at  Tonningen.  This  canal 
was  begun  in  1777,  and  was  nearly  finished  in  1785. 
It  will  be  able  to  navigate  merchantmen  of  120  tons 
burden. 

The  promenade  on  the  ramparts,  and  the  promenades  of 
Schlossgarten,  Dorfgarten,  and   the    road    of  Viburg,  are 
beautiful,  and    well   frequented.     Population   of   the  town 
7000.     See  Cox's  Travels  in  Poland,  &c.  vol.  v.  p.  239. 
KIEF.     See  KIOF. 

KILDA,  St.    The   name  giveo   to  one  of  the  western 
islands  of  Scotland,  is  situated  about  twenty  leagues  west- 
ward of  North  Uist.      Its  exact    posiiion    has  not  been  as- 
certained ;  but  its  latitude  is  about  571^°,  anJl  its  longitude 
somewhat  more  than  8".     The  natives  call  it  Herst,  and  it 
is  also  called  Hirta.     It  is  not  easy  to  discover  the  origin 
of  the  name   St.  Kilda.     Among  the  numerous  springs  of 
fresh   water,  is  one   called  Kilder;  and   the    name    Kilda 
being  given  to  some  springs  of  cold  water  in  Iceland,  it  is 
not  improbable,  that   the   appellation  St.  Kilda,  may  have 
originated  fi-om   the  abundance  of  springs   in  this  island. 
Bede   [Hisl.  Eccl.  lib.  3.  cap   24,)   and  Camden  (Bril.  pp. 
89,  9u6,)  mention   a  religious  woman   named    Kilda  ;   who 
possibly  may  have  wandered  to  this  distant  island,  and  left 
her  name  attached  to  it.     That  this    remote    and   minute 
portion  of  the  British  empire  was  deemed  worthy  of  atten- 
tion from  the  zealous   promoters  of  the   Roman  Catholic 
faith,  appears  from  the  names  given  to  the  ruins,  still  visi- 
ble, of  some  small  religious  edifices.     In  St.  Kilda  are  the 
remains  of  three,  one  called  Christ's  church,  another  St. 
Brianan's,  and  a  third  Coluraba's.     In  the  island  Boreray, 
a  few  miles  westward   of  St.  Kilda,  there  are  the  remains 
of  a  building,  and  of  a  crucifix.     On  a  rock,  forming  the 
east  side  of  the  bay,  at  the  head  of  which  stands  the  village 
of  St.  Kilda,  is  a  ruin  called  Duu-fir-Bholug,  "  the  castle 
of  the  men  of  quivers  ;"  and  here  also  are  remains  of  what 
have  been  supposed  to  have  been  altars.     There  is  a  similar 
appearance  on   the   islands  of  Boreray  and  Soay.     In  the 
former  island,  is  to  be  seen  what  is  called  Sculler's  House. 
It  is  built  on  four  pillars,  and  between  these  are  recesses, 
each  distinguished   by    its  name,  viz.  Simmidran,  Bearran, 
Ralliy  and  Haistalta.     The  whole  is  roofed  with  stones,  and 
covered  with  earth.     In    a    glen   of  St.  Kilda,  opening  to 
the   south    west,  is  a  structure   similar  to  this,  called  the 
Female  Warrior's  House. 

Tins  island  extends  in  length  about  two  miles,  and  in 
breadth  nearly  one.  It  is  precipitous  on  all  sides  but  one, 
on  which  there  is  a  bay  opening  eastward,  having  a  narrow 
sandy  beach  at  the  extremity,  uncovered  at  low  water.  As 
tirere  is  almost  constantly  a  heavy  swell  breaking  on  the 
beach,  it  is  necessary  to  land  on  a  shelving  rock  on  the 
north  side,  and  in  doing  so  there  is  frequently  much  diffi- 
culty. It  is  sometimes  practicable  to  hmd  among  the  rocks 
at  the  opening  of  the  glen,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  is- 
land. Like  many  others,  this  island  lias  the  appearance  of 
a  portion  of  a  more  extensive  couatry  no  longer  in  exist- 
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jnce.  Two  mountains,  joined  together  by  a  ridge,  seem 
to  have  been  broken,  and  a  portion  of  each  left.  The  rocks 
risHig  from  ihe  sea  in  the  vicinity  appear  also  as  the  re- 
maining halves  of  delachcd  mountains;  one  side  slopuig, 
and  the  other  presenting  a' lofty  perpendicular  face.  The 
highest  ponit  of  St.  Kilda  appears,  iVom  barometrical  ob- 
servations made  by  the  writer  of  this  article,  to  be  1453 
fett  above  the  sandy  beach  mentioned  above.  The  moun- 
tain Conagrais  the  highest ;  and  next  the  sea  it  is  perpen- 
dicular almost  to  the  very  summit.  The  rocks  calleu  Bo- 
leraj,  Soay,  Lavinish,  8cc.  all  present  forms  highly  pictur- 
esque ;  arid  the  whole  group  forms  a  scene  truly  magnifi- 
cent. 

From  the  first  appearance  of  the  village,  a  stranger 
I  might  suppose  that  the  island  was  very  populous.  A  great 
number  of  huts  are  Ijuilt  lor  preserving  the  fuel,  which  is 
tuif,  and  for  the  stores  of  dried  birds.  The  number  ol  in- 
habited huts  is  small  compared  to  these.  The  inhabitants 
in  number  are  considerably  under  a  hundred  At  the  time 
when  the  writer  visited  the  island,  there  were  97  ,  40  males, 
and  57  females,  distributed  in  24  fiinilies.  According  to 
Mittin,  the  number,  ii,  1692,  v\b-.  200.  Mr.  Macdonald, 
the  author  of  the  Surz'fy  of  the  Hebrides-  found  in  1795,87 
inhabitants;  and,  in  1809,tlie  number  was  103. 

Like  the  people  ol  some  of  the  islands  nearer  the  main 
land,  the  natives  of  St  Kilda  are  very  dirty  in  their  per- 
sons ;  and  a  very  indifferent  nose  may  be  sensible  of  tjjeir 
approach.  Their  huts  are  cleaned  but  once  in  the  year 
from  the  filth  which  is  carefully  accumulated  in  them,  and 
which  is  preserved  for  enriching  their  fields.  The  straw 
is  also  removed  from  the  roofs  of  the  huts  every  spring,  and 
spread  upon  the  arable  land. 

The  women  of  St.  Kilda  are  constantly  employed  with 
the  distaff,  and  spin  very  good  worsted,  which  is  made  into 
plaids  and  stockings.  Every  man  is  his  own  weaver,  tai- 
lor, and  shoemaker.  They  manufacture  horn  spoons  ;  nee- 
dles and  fish-hooks  out  of  nails  and  bits  of  iron;  and 
brooches  out  of  halfpence  and  buttons.  They  also  make 
earthen  pots  of  clay  brought  from  the  long  island,  and  use 
them  for  boiling  milk. 

M'Auley's  account  of  St.  Kilda  is  not  very  accurate, 
Martin's  description  is  more  correct;  but  as  St.  Kilda  was 
scarcely  known  to  exist  in  his  time,  the  propensity  to  am- 
plify, and  to  raise  trifles  into  importance,  pervades  the  de- 
scription. We  doubt  not,  however,  that,  making  some  al- 
lowance for  these,  our  readers  will  be  entertained  by  a  pe- 
rusal of  a  work  now  become  somewhat  scarce.  See  also 
Macdonald'b  Account  of  the  Hebrides. 

KILDARE,  aiiciently  Chili-dair,  or  the  Wood  of  oaks,  is 
'an  inland  county  of  Ireland,  in  the  province  of  Leinster.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  nortli  by  Meath  ;  on  the  east  by  Dublin, 
and  Wicklow  ;  on  the  south  by  Carlow  ;  and  on  the  west  by 
King's  county  and  Queen's  county.  It  extends  from  north 
to  south  4u4:  English  miles,  and  from  east  to  west  264  En- 
glish miles,  lormini;  an  area  of  389,198  English  or  statute 
acres,  of  which  41,035  are  bog.  'I'here  are  no  mountains 
in  Kildare.  The  county  is  a  fiat  plain,  exhibiting  a  gene- 
•ral  appearance  of  desolation  and  misery,  from  the  wretch- 
edness of  the  cottages,  and  the  want  of  gentlemen's  seats. 
Tht  Curragh  of  Kildare,  the  celebrated  turfy  plain  on  which 
the  races  are  held,  is  nearly  5000  acres  in  extent,  affording 
pasture  to  an  immense  number  of  sheep.  It  consists  of  the 
softest  turf,  and  lies  on  a  fine  dry  loam. 

The  county  of  Kildare  is  full  of  springs  and  rivulets. 
The  river  Barrow  forms  its  south-west  border,  and  re- 
ceives the  Green.  Southwards  from  Athy,  where  it  meets 
the  Grand  Canal,  it  is  a  considerable  stream,  and  is  naviga- 
ble, and  is  ornamented  with  many  delightful  retreats.  The 
Liffey  runs  in  a  circular  direction  through  the  north-east 


part  of  the  county  ;  and  the  river  Boyne  rises  in  the  Bog  of 
Allan.  The  Grand  Canal  from  Dublin  crosses  the  Liffey 
on  an  aqueduct  bridge  ;  and  near  Claire  there  is  a  collateral 
cut  to  the  Shannon.  The  county  derives  great  advantage 
from  the  Royal  Canal,  which  passes  through  the  northern 
part  of  ii. 

The  chief  towns  are  Naas,  the  assize  town,  Athy,  Mo- 
nasteraven,  and  Kildare.  Naas,  situated  on  the  great  post 
road  between  Dublin  and  Munstcr,  lies  near  the  Grand 
Canal.  Near  the  entrance  ol  the  town  is  one  of  the  Danish 
mounds,  or  Raths,  at  the  foot  of  which  are  the  remains  of  a 
house  of  Augustines  ;  and  in  the  center  of  the  town  are  the 
remains  of  a  monastery  of  D-cminicans.  Naas  was  once 
the  residence  of  the  kings  of  Leinster.  Many  of  tlie  houses 
testify  the  dreadful  effects  of  the  last  civil  war.  Athy 
stanas  on  the  river  Barrow,  and  is  a  neat  little  town.  Kil- 
dare is  pleasantly  situated  on  a  rising  ground.  There  are 
here  the  remains  of  several  religious  houses;  and  there  is 
a  round  tower,  in  good  preservation,  and  built  of  white  gra- 
nite, to  about  twelve  feet  from  the  ground.  The  rest  of  it 
is  of  blue  stone.  It  is  1 30  lect  high,  and  the  door  is  1 4  feet 
above  the  ground. 

There  is  no  burgh  in  Kildare  of  sufficient  extent  to  return 
a  member  to  parliament.  The  county  is  represented  by 
two  members  ;  and  the  political  influence  belongs  princi- 
pally to  the  duke  ol  Leinster. 

The  population  of  the  county  is  estimated  at  11,205 
houses,  and  56,000  inhabitants.  The  Catholics  are  to  the 
Protestants  m  the  ratio  ol  30  to  1.  The  proportion  of  Ca- 
tholics to  Protestanls  caliea  on  the  grand  jury,  is  as  40  to 
41  See  Beaufort's  A/fmoi>;  Ravv.son's  Statistical  Account 
of  Kildare  ;  Wakefield'b  Account  of  Ireland  ;  and  W.  Snaw 
Mabcii's  Statistical  Account  of  Ireland,  vol.  i.  p.  447,  for  an 
account  ol  the  parish  ol  Kuberry  in  Kildare.  See  May- 
NooTH,  for  an  account  of  the  Catholic  college. 

KILKENNY  is  an  inland  county  of  Ireland,  in  the  pro- 
vince ol  Leinster.  It  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  rivet 
Suire  ;  on  the  east  by  the  Barrow  ;  and  is  intersected  by  the 
Nore,  wl)ich  flows  through  its  centre.  Its  greatest  length, 
from  north  to  south,  from  ths  Slewmagy  hiUs  to  the  Suirei 
is  45i  English  miles  ;  and  its  greatest  breadth,  from  east  to 
west,  is  about  24  English  miles.  Dr.  Beaufort  makes  its 
superficial  contents  482  464  English  acres  ;  but  Mr.  Tighe 
states,  that,  from  a  survey  lately  made  for  the  use  of  the 
grand  jury,  it  amounts  to  5 10,882  English  acres. 

This  county  is  mountainous  ;  and  though  much  furze  is 
still  seen  on  the  hills,  cultivation  is  making  considerable 
progress.  In  consequence  of  the  declivity  of  the  county 
from  north  to  south,  which  is  about  500  feet,  and,  from  the 
rapidity  of  the  Nore,  which  descends  13  feet  in  a  mile,  the 
water  is  carried  ofl',  and  the  county  is  dry.  Kilkenny  has 
also  a  favourable  exposure  to  the  south-east.  There  is  lit- 
tle bog,  or  marsh  land  ;  and  the  substratum  is  limestone, 
brittle  schistu^,  or  porous  argillite  ;  and  retentive  clay  in  a 
very  small  part  of  the  county.  From  these  causes,  the 
crops  are  earlier  in  general  than  in  the  tillage  counties  to 
the  north.  The  soil  is  in  general  good.  The  northern 
parts  are  poor;  but,  by  the  judicious  application  of  lime, 
and  limestone  gravel,  they  may  be  rendered  pi  oductive  in 
corn  and  grass.  The  baronies  of  Ibercon,  Idagh,  and 
Iverk,  are  all  cultivated.  In  the  plains  and  vallies  of  the 
southern  portion,  the  soil  is  more  fertile.  The  banks  of 
the  Nare  contain  many  delightful  prospects  and  luxuriant 
fields. 

The  rivers  of  Kilkentiy  are  remarkable  both  for  their 
beauty  and  utility.  The  Suire,  which  separates  for  about 
sixteen  miles  Kilkenny  from  Waterford,  has  a  winding  and 
majestic  course,  and  conveys  the  trade  that  passes  between 
Waterford,  Carrick,  and  Clonmel.     It  flows  with  great  ra- 
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pidily.aud  has  a  considerable  width  till  it  approaches  W  a- 
tcrford,  where  it  becomes  contracted  between  two  rocks,  be- 
yond which  llicrc  is  a  wooden  bridge.  The  banks  afford 
very  beautiful  prospects.  It  is  navigable  for  large  lighters 
from  Walciford  to  Clonmel,  a  course  of  about  twenty-five 
miles.  It  abounds  with  excellent  trout  and  salmon.  The 
liarrow  skirts,  for  about  twenty  miles,  tiie  eastern  borders 
of  Kilkenny.  It  is  navigable  to  Carton,  and  thence  com- 
municates with  the  great  canal,  l-'roni  the  new  bridge  of 
Ross,  to  its  junction  with  the  Suire,  it  in  general  Hows  be- 
tween very  high  land,  and  affoids  most  romantic  scenery. 
The  Nore,  or  Newrc,  Hows  through  the  county  for  thirty- 
six  miles.  It  receives  mai.y  tributary  streams,  and  is  na- 
vigable for  small  vessels  to  Inistioge. 

There  are  no  manufactures  of  importance  in  Kilkenny. 
The  common  farmers  and  colters  manufacture  Iricze, 
stockings,  linseys,  and  flannels,  for  their  own  use,  but  very 
little  for  sale,  except  in  Ivesk.  There  was  a  school  at 
Kilkenny,  where  12  children  were  taught  the  art  of  mak- 
ing lace. 

The  towns  in  this  county  are,  Kilkenny,  the  capital,  de- 
scribed in  a  separate  article,  CiiUan,  Inistioge,  Thomas- 
town,  Gowran,  Knocktopper,  Graigue,  Durrow,  Castie 
Coomer,  and  Frcshlbrd.  The  county  sends  two  membeis 
to  parliament,  and  the  political  influence  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  Earls  ol  Ormond  and  Besjborough. 

In  1752,  the  population,  as  given  by  Dr.  Beaufort,  was 
17,569  nouses,  and  100,000  inhabitants.  The  population  in 
1800,  as  computed  for  the  hearth  returns,  is  17,212  houses, 
ana  IGS.OOO  inhabitants.  There  are  127  parishes,  but  only 
31  churches.  The  Catholic  population  in  1800  seems  to 
have  been  about  95.000.  See  Beaufort's  Mfmoir  ,■  Tighe's 
Survey  of  Kilkenny  ;  Wakefield's  JccounC  of  Ireland  ;  and 
W.  bliaw  Masuii's  Statistical  Account  of  Ireland,  vol.  i. 
which  contains  a  description  of  the  parishes  of  Fiddown 
and  Grange-Sitv£. 

KILKENNY  is  a  city  of  Ireland,  and  the  capital  of  the 
couiuy  of  Kilkenny.  It  is  delightfully  situated  on  the  ri- 
ver Nare,  over  which  there  are  two  handsome  stone  bridg- 
es ;  and  with  the  borough  of  St.  Canute,  or  the  Irish  town, 
it  forms  a  large  town,  which  is  considered  as  one  of  the 
neatest  and  pleasantest  in  the  kingdom.  The  houses  are 
decorated  with  the  marble  dug  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
the  streets  of  the  town  are  paved  with  the  same  material. 
Many  of  the  buildings  are  large  and  gootl.  The  most  re- 
markable are,  the  bishop's  palace,  the  castle  of  the  Earl  of 
Ormond,  and  the  celebrated  college  or  free  school,  a  thea- 
tre, an  asylum  for  decayed  house-keepers,  &c.  The  col- 
lege, of  which  there  is  a  fine  view  from  the  walks,  on  the 
banks  of  the  river,  was  founded  by  James  Duke  of  Or- 
mond, in  1 682.  The  present  building  was  erected  in 
1784,  at  the  expence  of  i.5000,  granted  by  parliament. 
The  number  of  students  is  about  70,  of  whom  50  are 
boarded  in  the  house.  The  appointment  of  the  mas- 
ter belongs  to  the  provost  and  senior  Eellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin.  Ormond  Castle  is  a  magnificent  and 
noble  l.uilding,  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  having  its  en- 
trances flanked  by  two  large  and  unequal  round  tow- 
ers. The  stables  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  are 
very  fine.  The  little  cathedral  is  a  fine  gothic  struc- 
ture, with  round  towers.  The  theatre  is  small,  but  neat. 
It  is  private  property,  and  is  opened  about  a  month  annu- 
ally- Amateurs  of  the  first  rank  perform,  the  female  per- 
formers being  engaged  from  Dublin.  The  ruins  of  three 
monasteries,  St.  John's,  St.  Francis,  and  the  Black  Abbey, 
still  exist.  The  windows  of  the  latter  are  much  admired. 
There  are  only  two  churches  in  the  city,  but  there  are  se- 
veral Roman  Catholic  chapels,  each  of  which  has  congre- 
gations more  numeiot^s  than  both  the  churches.    The  city 
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sends  only  one  member  to  parliament.  The  Eacls  of  Or- 
mond and  Desart  are  alternately  the  patrons. 

The  princi|)al  manufactures  are  those  of  starch,  coarse 
woollens,  and  very  fine  blankets.  The  town  contains  2870 
houses,  and  14,375  persons.  .  West  Long.  7°  15',  North 
Lat.  52°  38'.  See  Uie  works  quoted  in  the  last  article,  and 
Carr's  Stranger  in  Ireland. 

KILLARNEY  is  a  market  and  post  town  of  Ireland,  in 
the  county  of  Kerry.  It  is  neat  and  populous,  and  is  si- 
tuated on  the  side  of  the  lake  of  the  same  name.  The 
town  contains  many  handsome  houses,  and  an  admirable 
public  school  for  Catholic  children.  The  venerable  ruins 
of  Mucross  abbey  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  thut  town. 
They  are  haii  embosomed  in  a  group  of  luxuriant  and 
stately  trees.  A  prodigious  yew  tree,  about  seven  or  eight 
feet  in  circumference,  springs  from  the  centre  of  a  clois- 
tered court,  the  roof  of  which  it  covers  with  its  leaves  tiiid 
branches.  The  town  is  much  frequented  by  the  slidiigers 
who  come  to  see  the  charming  lakes  of  Killurney.  The 
population  of  the  town  is  about  5000.  For  an  account  of 
the  lakes  ol  Killarncy,  see  our  aiucie  Ireland.  Young's 
Tour  in  Ireland  ;  Smith's  Survey  oj  Kerry  ;  Weldi's  .^c- 
count  of  the  Lakes  ;  Carr's  Stranger  m  Ireland;  and  Wake- 
field's Account  tf  Ireland,  \ol.  i.  p.  66    Sec. 

KILLICRANKIE,  Battle  of.  See  Britain-.  A  full 
account  <;f  the  battle  will  be  found  under  the  Life  ol  Gra- 
ham, John,  Viscount  Dundee. 

KILMARNOCK  is  a  large  and  flourishing  town  of  Scot- 
land, in  the  northern  district  of  Ayrshire,  22  miles  from 
Glasgow,  and  12  from  Ayr.  It  extends  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  along  the  bunks  of  a  small  river  of  the  same  name, 
which  flows  into  the  Irvine  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  town.  It  is  finely  situated  in  the  heart  of  a  ricli,  ex- 
tensive, and  fertile  tract  of  land,  which  abounds  not  only  in 
all  the  products  of  agriculture,  but  also  in  rich  luines  of 
coal,  an  article  so  necessary  to  the  growth  of  manufactures, 
and  to  the  comfort  of  life.  Such  is  the  abundance  of  coal  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  this  town,  that,  in  the  summer  of 
1817,  they  were  laid  down  to  the  consumer  at  somewhat 
less  than  fourpence  per  hundred  weight,  and  vast  quantities 
are  constantly  shipped  for  Ireland,  at  the  commodious  har- 
bour which  has  lately  been  constructed  at  Troon  Point,  by 
his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Portland.  This  enlightened  noble- 
man has  connected  the  Troon  harbour  with  the  town  of 
Kilmarnock,  by  a  railway  of  ten  miles  in  length,  which  not 
only  affords  an  easy  and  expeditious  conveyance  for  the 
coals  from  his  estates,  but  promises  one  day  to  be  highly 
beneficial  to  the  town  in  a  commercial  point  of  view. 

The  appearance  of  the  town  is,  in  general,  mean  ;  the 
greater  part  of  the  houses  being  roofed  with  straw  ;  a  great 
proportion  of  them  consisting  of  only  one  story  ;  and  many 
of  the  streets  being  narrow,  and  ill  arranged.  Great  im- 
provements, however,  have  lately  been  made,  under  the 
provisions  of  an  act  obtained  for  that  purpose.  Many  com- 
modious and  elegant  houses  have  been  built;  and  such  an 
alteration  has  been  made  upon  the  appearance  of  the  place, 
that,  in  those  parts  which  are  adjacent  to  the  cross,  it  may 
bear  a  comparison  with  most  other  towns  of  the  same  mag- 
nitude. Among  the  late  improvements  of  the  town,  may 
be  mentioned  a  handsome  town-hall,  and  an  elegant  and 
commodious  reading-room  The  butcher  market  also  de- 
serves to  be  mentioned  as  an  improvement,  which  is  bi.ilt 
upon  an  arch  thrown  across  the  river.  A  handsome  aca- 
demy has  lately  been  erected  here,  which  is  furnished  with 
teachers  in  Latin,  French,  English,  and  the  various  branches 
of  mercantile  education. 

Kilmarnock  is  a  borough  of  barony,  and  is  governed  by 
two  bailies  and  a  town  council.    Its  original  superiors  were 
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the  noble  family  of  Boyd,  who  possessed  extensive  estates 
in  Uitr  vicinity  of  the  town,  and  in  the  neighbouring;  coun- 
tiv.  To  this  family  it  gave  the  title  of  carls  of  Kilmar- 
nock, which  was  forfeited  in  the  rebellion  of  1745.  The 
superiority  of  the  town,  with  a  considerable  part  of  the 
property  which  belonged  to  this  family,  is  now  possessed 
by  the  Duke  of  Portland,  in  right  of  the  duchess.  There 
arc  two  churches  in  this  town,  one  of  which  is  a  collegiate 
charge,  and  four  or  five  meeting-houses,  belonging  to  dif- 
ferent denomiiiations  of  dissenters.  The  population,  in 
December  1816,  was  10,244. 

KILSYTH.  B.tTTiEOF.     See  Britain. 

KINCARDINESHIRE,  or  The  Mearns,  is  situated 
on  the  east  coast  of  Scotland,  between  5  6°  43',  and  57°  5' 
of  North  Lat.  and  between  1°  47' and  2°  SC  of  West  Long, 
from  Greenwich.  It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Ger- 
man Ocean,  for  the  space  of  nearly  35  miles;  on  the  north, 
by  the  river  Dee  and  part  of  Aberdeenshire ;  and  on  the 
west  and  south  by  the  county  of  Forfar,  from  which  it  is 
separated,  almost  through  the  whole  boundary  line,  by  the 
river  of  North  Esk.  It  is  of  a  triangular  form,  extending 
32  miles  in  length  from  south-west  to  north-east,  and  24 
miles  at  its  greatest  breadth  from  north  to  south  ;  and  com- 
prehends an  area  of  about  380  square  miles,  or  more  ac- 
curately of  243  444  English  acres. 

There  are  only  two  lakes  in  the  county  worthy  of  notice, 
both  of  which  are  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Dee-side  dis- 
trict. The  one  is  the  loch  of  Drum,  in  the  parish  of  Dru- 
moak,  but  partly  lying  within  the  limits  of  Aberdeenshire. 
The  other  is  the  loch  of  Leys,  in  the  parish  of  Upper  Ban- 
chory, the  water  of  which  is  in  general  shallow,  and  capa- 
ble of  being  drained,  by  deepening  the  channel  by  which 
it  flows  into  the  Dee.  These  lakes  are  nearly  of  equal  ex- 
tent, each  being  about  three  miles  in  circumference.  Both. 
of  them  are  well  stored  with  pike ;  and  frequented  by 
geese,  ducks,  and  other  aquatic  wild  fowls. 

Kincardineshire  is  well  supplied  with  rivers  and  small 
streams  flowing  in  a  multitude  of  directions.  The  princi- 
pal of  these  are,  1.  The  Dee,  reckoned  the  sixth  river  in 
Scotland  in  point  of  magnitude,  which  rises  at  the  head  of 
Braemar,  and  flows  nearly  due  east,  through  a  course  of 
seventy-five  miles,  eight  of  which  are  within  the  shire  of 
Kincardine,  and  fourteen  more  form  the  boundary  line  with 
the  county  of  Aberdeen.  It  is  a  pure  limpid  stream,  flow- 
ing over  a  light  gravelly  bed,  and  is  well  stored  with  sal- 
mon, trout,  and  occasionally  with  eels,  which  pass  up  the 
stream  in  immense  numbers  during  the  months  of  May  and 
June,  and  return  to  the  ocean  in  September  and  October. 
Its  banks,  almost  every  where  clothed  with  wood,  abound 
in  the  most  picturesque  scenery,  and  produce  some  of  the 
largest  natural  firs  in  Britain,  particularly  near  the  source 
of  the  river,  where  many  of  these  trees  are  from  three  to 
four  feet  in  diameter,  and  fioni  50  to  60  in  height  below 
the  branches.  2.  The  North  Esk,  which  forms  the  boun- 
dary between  the  counties  of  Kincardine  and  Eorfar,  and 
has  already  been  described  in  the  account  given  of  the  lat- 
ter in  this  work.  3.  Bervie  Water,  a  small  river,  but  good 
trouting  stream,  rises  in  the  centre  of  the  county,  among 
the  braes  of  Glenbervie,  about  12  miles  west  from  Stone- 
haven, and  falls  into  the  sea  at  the  town  of  Bervie.  4.  The 
Cowie,  a  small  river  flowing  from  the  foot  of  Kirloak, 
through  a  winding  course  of  12  miles,  and  falling  into  the 
sea  at  Stonehaven.  There  are,  besides,  the  Carron,  reach- 
ing the  coast  at  Stonehaven  ;  the  Fuech,  rising  in  the  forest 
of  Birsc  ;  the  Avon,  which  waters  the  vale  of  Strachan,  or 
Strathavon  ;  the  Dye,  which  flows  from  the  Grampians 
into  the  Fuech,  at  the  church  of  Strachan  ;  the  Biack 
Burn,  which  runs  into  the  loch  of  Drum;  the  Canny, 
Which  falis  into  tie  Dee  at  Invercanny ;  and  the  Luther, 
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which  rises  above  the  castle  of  Drumtochty,  and,  passing 
the  church  of  Fordoun,  flows  westward  through  the  How 
into  the  North  Esk. 

The  principal  mountains  in  the  county  are  the  Gram- 
pians, which,  proceeding  across  the  island  from  Dumbar- 
tonshire, terminate  on  the  north  of  Stonehaven,  within 
about  three  miles  of  the  sea.  This  elevated  and  dreary 
ridge  of  dark  brown  hills  stretches  through  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  county- from  west  to  east,  occupying  a  space 
of  above  18  miles  in  length,  and  eight  in  breadth.  These 
hills,  at  the  eastern  extremity,  are  only  SCO  or  600  feet  in 
height;  but  rapidly  rising  into  a  range  of  lofty  summits, 
they  reach  an  elevation,  in  the  west  side  of  the  county, .of 
3500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  more  remark- 
able of  these  mountains  are.  Mount  Battock  on  the  west, 
the  highest  in  the  neighbourhood,  on  the  top  of  which  the 
three  counties  of  Forfar,  Kincardine,  and  Aberdeen,  join 
their  limits;  Cloachnabane,  or  the  White-stone-hill,  about 
six  miles  farther  east,  remarkable  for  a  protuberance  of 
solid  rock  on  its  summit,  about  100  feet  in  perpendicular 
height,  which  appears  from  the  sea  like  a  watch-tower, 
and  forms  a  decided  land-mark  to  the  coasting  vessels ; 
Kerloack,  about  four  miles  from  the  last  mentioned,  from 
the  top  of  which  a  most  extensive  view  may  be  comm;iiid- 
ed  over  the  greater  part  of  Aberdeenshire  to  the  north, 
and  southwards  as  far  as  the  hills  of  Lammer  Muir,  in  the 
Lothians  ;  Cairnmanearn,6ix  miles  more  to  the  north-east, 
almost  covered  over  its  whole  surface  with  large  blocks  of 
hard  stone;  Cairnamount,  in  the  south  front  of  the  Gram- 
pians, about  2500  feet  high,  over  which  passes  the  public 
road  from  the  How  to  Dee-side ;  Strathfenella,  also  on 
the  south,  remarkable  for  its  being  cut  off,  on  the  north 
side,  from  the  main  body  of  the  ridge  by  a  narrow  but 
pleasant  cultivated  vale.  Besides  the  Grampians,  there 
are  the  Garvock  hills  on  the  south,  and  the  Arbuthnot  hills 
on  the  east  of  the  How,  both  of  which  are  low  ranges,  never 
rising  above  300  feet,  and  in  most  places  cultivated  nearly 
to  their  summits. 

Formerly,  this  county  was  united  with  Forfarshire,  from 
which  it  was  disjoined  by  Kenneth  II.  about  the  year  838  ; 
and,  according  to  traditionary  history,  was  given  to  his 
brother  Mernia,  from  whom  it  takes  the  name  of  Mearns. 
But  it  is  observable  that  it  is  always  denominated  The 
Mearns,  and  is  considered  as  deriving  this  designation  from 
the  ancient  inhabitants,  the  Vernicones  of  Ptolemy.  In  the 
Gaelic  language,  it  is  still  called  Mhearn,  pronounced 
Vearn.  It  is  divided  into  18  entire  parishes,  and  contains 
also  part  of  Nether  Banchory,  Drumoak,  and  Edzel.  Thir- 
teen of  these  parishes,  composing  the  whole  of  the  districts 
to  the  south  of  the  Grampians,  form  the  presbytery  of 
Fordoun,  which  is  comprehended  in  the  s)nod  of  Angus 
and  Mearns.  On  the  north  of  the  Grampians,  the  two 
western  parishes  are  attached  to  the  presbytery  of  Kin- 
cardine O'Neil,  and  the  more  easterly  to  that  of  Aber- 
deen. In  what  regards  the  administration  of  justice,  the 
whole  county  is  considered  as  one  district,  of  which  the 
county  town  is  Stonehaven  ;  and  is  classed  in  one  jus- 
ticiary circuit  with  Aberdeen  and  Banffshire.  But,  in 
maritime  matters,  it  is  divided  into  two  districts,  one  of 
which,  north  from  Stonehaven,  and  inclusive  of  that  town, 
is  connected  with  the  seaport  of  Aberdeen,  and  the  other 
to  the  south  with  that  of  Montrose. 

The  principal  antiquities  observable  in  this  county  are, 
a  small  artificial  island,  founded  on  oak  piles,  in  the  loch 
of  Leys,  on  which  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  edifice ; 
tumuli  raised  over  the  slain  in  the  battle  of  Corrichie,  near 
the  estate  ofGlassil;  Fenella's  castle,  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  west  from  Fettercairn  ;  Green,  or  Queen  castle,  on  the 
end  of  the  hill  of  Strathfenella  ;  Kame  of  Mathers,  about 
4  I 
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six  miles  north  from  Montrose  ;  WliisHeberrj-  castle,  about 
two  miles  north  from  Bervie ;  and  Dunnotar  castle,  about 
a  mile  south  from  Stonehaven,  all  pbced  on  the  summils 
of  lofty  insulated  rockn  on  the  sea  sliore  ;  a  Roman  camp, 
remarkably  entire,  near  the  mansion  house  of  Fordoui', 
and  similar  vestiges  near  Stonehaven  and  Ury,  supposed 
to  have  been  the  encampments  of  At;ricola  and  Galgacus. 
Tiie  number  of  freeholders  is  about  75.  Theie  is  only 
one  roval  burgh  in  the  county,  namely,  Bervie,  which  unites 
with  Montrose,  Brechin,  Arbroath,  and  Aberdeen,  in  send- 
ing a  rtpresentaiive  to  parliament ;  but  Stonehaven,  a  burgh 
of  regality,  and  Laurencekirk,  a  burgh  of  barony,  are  more 
popuiuus  and  flourishing  towns;  and  there  are  also  many 
thriving  villages  in  the  couniy,  particularly  Fettercairn, 
Auchinblae,  L)i  umlithic,  and  Johnshaven. 

The  population  of  Kincardineshire  contained, — 


In  1801,  males   12,102 
Females     .     .    14.245 


In  1811,  males  12,722 
Females     .     .    14,859 


26,347 


27,581 


Of  these,  about  one  half  are  engaged  in  agriculture,  and 
the  other  half  in  manufactures,  fisiieries,  kc. 

The  manufactures  of  Kincardineshire  are  extremely 
limited  ;  and  it  is  chiefly  in  the  towns  upon  the  coast 
that  any  articles  are  produced  beyond  what  the  wants  of 
the  vicinity  require.  In  Stonehaven,  B-rvic,  and  Johns- 
haven,  about  one  half  of  the  population  is  supposed  to  be 
occupied  in  the  manufacture  of  osnaburgs,  sacking,  canvas, 
and  coarse  linens  ;  and  there  arc  a  few  spinning  mills  and 
bleachfields  on  a  small  scale.  At  Laurencekirk  is  an  ele- 
gant manufacture  of  beautifully  vainislicd  snuff-boxes  ;  but 
the  art  is  carefully  kept  concealed,  and  the  few  hands  em- 
ployed in  it  are  not  able  to  supply  the  demand  for  these 
articles.  See  Robertson's  Ai^rkuUiirai  Survey  of  Kincar- 
dineshire ;  Dfscri/ition  of  the  Strata  iv/iich  occur  in  the 
Eastern  District  of  the  GramfiianH,  by  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Imrie;  Trans.  Royal  Soc.  Edinburgh  i  and  Statistical  Ac- 
count of  Scotland      (y) 

KING.     See  GoviiRNMENT  and  Law. 

KING'S  BENCH,  Court  of,  {Bancus  rcgius,)  is  the 
supreme  court  of  common  law  in  England.  It  is  called 
the  King's  Bench,  because  the  king  used  to  sit  there  in 
person,  and  is  still  supposed  to  do  so.  This  court  consists 
of  a  chief  justice,  and  three /u««rae  justices  ;  who  are,  by 
their  office,  the  sovereign  conservators  of  the  peace,  and 
supreme  coroners  of  the  land. 

The  Court  of  King's  Bench  is  the  remnant  of  the  Aulu 
Regia ;  and  although  it  hath,  for  some  centuries  past, 
usually  sat  at  Westminster,  yet  it  is  not  fixed  to  any  cer- 
tain place,  but  may  follow  the  King's  court  wherever  it 
goes ;  for  which  reason,  all  process  issuing  out  of  this 
court  is  returnable  "  ubicungue  fuerimus  in  Angtia"  And 
v/e  findtiiat,  duiing  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  it  actually  sate 
at  Roxburgh. 

The  jurisdiction  of  this  court  is  very  high  and  transcen- 
dent. It  keeps  all  inferioi-  jurisdictions  within  the  bounds 
of  their  authority  ;  superintends  all  civil  '-.orporations  in  the 
kingdom ;  commands  magistrates  and  others  to  do  what 
their  duty  requires,  in  every  case  where  there  is  no  other 
specific  remedy;  protects  the  liberty  of  the  subject  by 
speedy  and  summary  interposition  ;  and  takes  cognizance 
both  of  criminal  and  civil  causes;  the  former  in  what  is 
called  the  crown-side,  or  crown  office ;  the  latter,  in  the 
plea-side  of  the  court.  It  has  an  orign.al  jurisdiction  and 
cognizance  of  all  trespasses,  and  other  injuries,  alleged  to 
have  been  committed  vi  et  armis  ;  and  by  a  fiction  of  law, 
whereby  it  is  surmised  that  the  defendant  is  arrested  for  a 


supposed  trespass,  which,  in  reality,  he  has  never  commit- 
ted, it  has  for  ages  held  pleas  of  all  personal  actions  what- 
soever. 

This  court  is  likewise  a  court  of  appeal,  into  which  may 
be  removed,  by  writ  of  error,  all  determinations  of  the  court 
of  common  pleas,  and  of  all  inferior  courts  of  record.  An 
appt^'al  also  lies  fiom  this  court  to  the  House  of  Lords,  or 
the  Court  of  Exchequer  Chamber,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  suit,  and  the  mode  in  which  it  has  been  prosecuted. 
Blackstone's  Comment.  B.  iii.  ch.  4.  and  Jacob's  Z,(iKi.  Diet. 

KING'S  COUNTY  is  an  inland  county  of  Ireland,  in  the 
province  of  Leinster.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Wcst- 
meath  and  Meath  ;  on  the  east  by  Kildare  and  Queen's 
County;  on  the  south  and  south-west  by  Tipperaiy  ;  and 
on  the  west  by  part  of  Galway  and  Roscommon.  It  is  sepa- 
rated from  Galway  by  the  river  Shannon,  and  the  Barrov/ 
and  the  little  Brosna  mark  its  boundary  for  a  few  miles.  It 
received  its  name  out  of  compliment  to  Philip  II.  of  .'3paiii, 
the  husband  of  Queen  Mary, 

It  is  39  English  miles  broad,  contracting  rapidly  to  the 
south,  and  it  extends  from  north  to  south  43  Ecjgliih  miltp. 
Its  superficial  extent  is  707  square  English  miles,  or  453, 
370  acres. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  county  is  flat,  the  only 
mountains  being  tlie  Slielihfloor  mountains,  which  divide 
it  from  Queen's  county.  Tliis  range  extends  IS  miles,  and 
is  traversed  only  by  one  pass,  called  the  (iap  of  Glendive, 
which  is  only  five  feet  wide,  and  is  very  steep  and  craggy, 
and  difficult  of  approach. 

The  principal  rivers  in  this  county  are  the  Shannon,  the 
Little  Brosna,  the  Great  Brosna,  which  falls  into  the  Shan- 
non after  winding  through  a  great  part  of  the  county.  The 
principal  loughs  are  Lough  Pallis  and  Lough  Aimagh.  The 
northern  part  of  the  county  derives  much  advantage  from 
the  grand  canal  which  passes  through  it. 

Tlie  principal  towns  are  Philipstown,  Birr,  or  Parson's 
town,  and  Tullamorc,  of  which  Birr  is  the  largest.  Tuila- 
more  contains  about  4000  inhaljitants,  of  whom  2,500  are 
Catholics. 

This  county  contains  52  parishes,  and  15  churches.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Beaufort,  a  population  of  about  74.500. 
Since  the  completion  of  the  grand  canal,  howevci,  the 
population  has  increased.  See  Beaufort's  A/e7);oir  o/" a  iMap, 
of  Ireland ;  Sir  C.  Coote's  Statistical  Survey  ;  and  Wake- 
fieliVa  Account  of  Ireland. 

KINGHORN  is  a  royal  burgh  of  Scotland,  in  the  coun- 
ty of  File,  situated  on  the  coast  of  the  Fiith  of  Forth,  nearly 
opposite  to  Leith,  and  on  the  sides  of  a  dell  opening 
towards  the  sea.  It  consists  of  a  number  cf  !_r.cs,  com- 
posed of  mean  looking  houses,  heaped  together  without 
regard  either  to  convenience  or  uniformity.  King  David 
I.  invested  it  with  the  privileges  of  a  royal  burgh.  Not 
many  yeais  ago  were  to  be  seen  the  ruins  of  a  castle,  which 
was  one  of  the  usual  seats  of  our  ancient  Scottish  kings. 
An  old  building,  called  St.  Leonard's  Tower,  stands  in  the 
middle  of  the  town,  and  is  used  as  a  court-house  and  a  pri- 
son. Thread  stockings  have  long  beep  manufactured  hcie; 
and  machinery  for  spinning  cotton  and  flax  has  lately  been 
erected.  A  little  to  the  west  of  the  town  theie  are  two  ba- 
saltic rocks,  composed  of  parallel  columns  of  different 
diameters,  and  about  12  or  14  feet  high.  There  is  also  in 
the  neighbourhood  a  medicinal  spring,  called  the  Kingiiorn 
Spa,  which  is  altogether  neglected.  In  1618,  Dr.  A.der- 
son  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  nature  of  its  waters.  He  says 
that  it  is  impregnated  with  crystal,  gypsum,  and  nitre,  and 
recommends  it  as  a  powerful  diuretic.  The  population  of 
the  town  and  parish,  in  1811,  was  329  houses,  and  2204  in- 
habitants. 

KINGSTON,  a  sea-port  town,  and  the  principal  seat  of 
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commerce  in  the  island  of  Jamaica,  is  situated  on  tiic  south 
side  of  the  island,  in  18°  N.  Lat.  and  on  the  north  side  of  a 
bay  or  iniet  of  tlie  sea,  formed  by  the  low  neck  of  land,  at 
the  point  of  which  the  town  of  Port  Royal  stands.  This 
neck  of  land  is  nine  miles  in  length,  and  two  miles  in  width, 
at  the  broadest  part,  fronting  the  city.  The  channel  is  deep 
enough  to  admit  ships  of  any  burden.  A  thousand  may 
anchor  in  perfect  safely ;  and  vessels  of  considerable  bur- 
den may  lie  alongside  the  wharfs  to  deliver  their  cargoes. 

Kingston  was  founded  in  the  year  1693,  after  the  almost 
total  destruction  of  Port  Royal  by  an  earthquake  the  preced- 
ing year.  The  plan  of  it,  drawn  by  Colonel  Lilly,  an  ex- 
perienced engineer,  was  a  parallelogram,  one  mile  in  length, 
by  half  a  mile  in  breadth,  regularly  traversed  by  streets  and 
lanes,  crossing  each  other  at  righ.l  angles,  except  at  the 
upper  part,  where  a  large  square  was  left;  but  the  town 
has  extended  considerably,  within  these  few  years,  to  the 
■west,  east,  and  north,  so  that  this  square  is  now  nearly  in 
the  centre  of  the  city.  On  the  south  side  of  the  square 
stands  the  church,  a  large  elegant  building,  with  four 
aisles,  and  a  fine  organ.  The  tower,  with  a  large  clock, 
and  the  s))irc,  are  well  constructed,  and  are  a  great  orna- 
ment to  the  city.  On  the  north  side  of  the  square  are  bar- 
racks of  brick  for  200  men  and  their  ofTicers.  The  theatre 
is  likewise  on  this  side  of  the  square  ;  it  was  nearly  thirty 
years  without  any  performers,  but  it  has  lately  undergone 
a  thorough  repair.  It  is  neatly  fitted  up,  and  at  present 
the  inhabitants  are  amused  by  a  tolerable  company  of  per- 
formers. A  free  school  was  established  in  May  1729. 
There  is  likewise  a  poor  house  and  public  hospital,  and  a 
very  handsome  church  has  been  lately  erected  for  those  of 
the  Presbyterian  persuasion.  The  houses  are  in  general 
built  of  brick,  two  stories  high,  the  fronts  being  shaded  by  a 
piazza  below,  and  a  covered  gallery  above.  Accidents  from 
fire  rarely  occur  here,  the  kitchens  being  detached  build- 
ings, and  there  are  wells  and  pumps  in  the  principal  streets, 
and  fire-engines  and  leather  buckets  in  the  court-house,  and 
the  inhabitants  are  obliged  to  keep  a  certain  number  of 
these  buckets,  according  to  the  value  of  their  house. 

The  well  water  in  general  is  bad,  a  few  wells  being  fed 
by  subterraneous  drams  from  the  Hope  river  or  other 
mountain  streams.  The  rest  are  brackish,  and  very  apt  to 
cause  a  dysentery  in  habits  not  much  accustomed  to  it ;  but 
the  inhabitants  of  this  town  observe  that  the  same  effect  is 
produced  by  the  water  of  Spanish  Town,  which  is  taken 
from  the  Rio  Cotese,  and  undergoes  filtration. 

In  the  lower  part  of  the  town  is  the  market-place,  which 
is  plentifully  supplied  with  butcher-ni«at,  poultry,  fish,  fruits 
and  vegetables.  Of  the  latter,  besides  those  usually  found 
in  a  tropical  country,  are  many  American  and  European, 
such  as  pease,  beans,  cabbage,  lettuce,  cucumbers,  arti- 
chokes of  the  finest  kind,  carrots,  turnips,  radishes,  onions, 
leeks,  and  other  small  sallads  These  are  brought  from 
the  Liguanea  mountains.  There  are  also  great  quantities 
of  the  finest  pine  apples,  which  grow  on  the  Long  Moun- 
tain. Strawberries  and  apples  likewise  grow  on  the  higher 
rnountains,  and  grapes  might  be  cultivated  to  any  e.  ent  in 
the  lower  parts  of  the  island. 

Kingston  was  constituted  a  city  in  1802.  It  is  governed 
by  a  mayor,  12  aldermen,  and  12  common  councilmen,  a 
recorder,  two  solicitors,  and  a  trt  asurer. 

The  population  of  the  town  is  nearly  7500  whites,  with 
2500  strangers,  2500  free  people  of  colour,  2500  free  ne- 
groes ;  8054  male,  and  9900  female  slaves,  total  17,954; 
but  as  all  may  not  have  been  returned,  the  number  of  slaves 
may  be  rated  at  20,000,  so  that  the  population  cannot  be 
less  than  35,000. 

Kingston  returns  three  members  to  the  House  of  Assem- 
bly, and  furnishes  to  the  militia  of  the  island  two  troops  of 
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horse,  two  companies  of  artillery,  two  battalions  of  infantry, 
nine  companies  in  each,  viz.  six  of  whites,  two  of  Jews,  foiir 
of  Mulattoes,  three  of  quadroons,  and  three  of  free  blacks, 
well  appointed  ;  the  balteaux,  one  captain,  three  lieuten- 
ants. The  Surrey  assizes  are  held  here  three  times  in  the 
year,  January,  April,  and  August. 

The  situation  of  Kingston  is  highly  favourable,  rising 
from  the  sea  with  sufficient  acclivity  to  give  it  the  com- 
mand of  the  sea  breezes,  which  blow  regularly  during  the 
greatest  part  of  the  year,  and  likewise  to  have  a  view  of  the 
ships  coming  down  the  coast  to  the  harbour  of  Port  Royal, 
and  up  to  the  town.  The  heat  of  the  night  is  tempered  by 
a  land  wind.  The  plain  on  which  it  stands  rises  with  a 
gradual  ascent  to  the  foot  of  the  Liguanea  Mountains,  a  dis- 
tance of  al)out  six  miles,  and  is  covered  with  country  resi- 
dences of  the  admiral,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants,  and  to- 
wards the  mountaiiis  with  sugar  estates. 

A  hill,  called  the  Long  Mountain,  crosses  this  plain  di- 
agonally, beginning  near  Rock  Port,  and  extending  to  near 
the  Liguanea  Mountains.  Over  this  towers  the  first  range 
of  mountains  in  great  grandeur,  to  the  height  of  5000  feet, 
and  covered  to  the  height  of  4000  feet  with  coffee  planta- 
tions, villas,  &c. ;  and  above  this  range  are  seen  the  Blue 
Mountains. 

The  city  being  situated  on  a  dry  soil,  is  not  incommoded 
by  any  stagnation  of  water,  and  it  is  thoroughly  ventilated; 
but  the  slope  upon  which  it  is  placed  is  attended  with  one 
inconvenience,  that  it  admits  a  free  passage  to  torrents  of 
rain,  which  descend  the  streets  during  the  rainy  season  with 
such  impetuosity,  as  to  render  them  impassable  for  wheel 
carriages,  and  carrying  accumulations  of  rubbish  and  mud 
to  the  wharves.  It  would  be  a  great  improvement  to  have 
the  streets  paved,  and  a  cut  made  above  the  tov.'n,  to  prevent 
the  torrents  from  pouring  through  the  streets. 

The  thermometer,  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  year,  some- 
times rises  to  96°,  and  is  seldom  below  76°.  Kingston  is 
hotter  by  about  3°  than  Spanish  Town,  but  is  not  so  subject 
to  storins  of  thunder. 

The  following  return  of  imports  and  exports,  from  the 
29th  Sept.  1816,  to  the  29th  Sept.  1817,  laid  before  the 
House  of  Assembly  on  the  lOth  of  November  1817,  will 
show  the  scale  of  importance  in  which  Kingston  stands  as  a 
sea  port. 

Imports. — 56,217  barrels  flour  ;  2863  barrels,  4064  bags, 
1085  kegs,  bread;  1591  tierces,  396  barrels,  4476  bags, 
lice;  19.827  bushels,  1243  bags,  7804  barrels,  corn  and 
corn  ineal  ;  202  barrels,  pease;  1481  hogsheads,  51S1 
casks,  2553  boxes,  397  quintals,  dry  fish  ;  289  tierces,  28, 
757  barrels,  866  kegs,  pickled  fish  ;  1,805314  staves  and 
heading,  8  261006  shingles,  7.672387  feet  of  lumber;  680 
horses;  1998  mules  ;  202  asses  ;  2808  cattle.  No  account 
is  here  t^ivcn  of  the  beef,  poi  k,  and  herrings,  imported  from 
Great  Britain,  Ireland,  anci  North  America.  In  1816,  15, 
070  barrels  of  herrings,  and  about  the  same  quantity  of 
beef  and  pork,  as  also  dry  goods,  iron,  and  hardware,  to  a 
great  amount;  wines,  brantlies,  Sec.  Sec.  In  1817,  16,915 
gallons  of  brandy  and  gin  were  entered  at  the  Custom 
House. 

Tonnage,  from  29th  Sept.  1815,  to  29th  Sept.  1816. 

North  of  the  tropic — from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
35,162;  America  36  032.  Within  the  Tropii — from  the 
S|)anish  Main  and  Tiei.afhbouring  islands,  20  803.  droggers, 
1889,  trading  under  the  free  port  art,  12  520;  total, 
95.138 — 1470  horses,  4735  mules,  438  asses,  3628  cattle 
imported. 

KINGSTON-tjPox-Hun..     See  Hull. 

KINGSTON-upon-Thames,  is  a  town  of  England,  in 
the  county  of  Surry.  It  is  situated  11  miles  from  West- 
minster bridge,  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Thames,  which 
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is  crossed  by  a  wooden  bridge  lo  Hampton  Wick.  It  con- 
sists of  two  principal  streets,  and  st  vera)  smaller  ones.  It 
is  upon  the  whole  well  built ;  but  the  mixture  ot  the  mo- 
dern and  the  ancient  houses  (rives  it  an  irregular  appear- 
ance. The  church  is  spacious  and  handsome,  and  has  a 
lower  with  eixht  bells.  There  is  here  a  free  school,  iound- 
cd  by  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  a  charity  school  i»v  3  )  boys  ;  and 
an  alms-house  for  6  men  and  6  women.  In  the  market- 
place is  the  town-hall,  built  by  Queen  Elizabeth.  The 
Lent  assizes  for  the  county  of  Surry  are  held  here. 

Kingston  was  either  a  royal  residence  or  demesne  so 
early  as  the  union  of  the  Saxon  heptarchy.  Close  to  the 
north  side  of  the  church  is  a  large  stone,  on  which,  it  is 
said,  the  Saxon  kings  were  crowned.  Here  was  formerly 
the  chapel  of  St.  Mary,  on  the  same  side,  adorned  with  the 
figures  of  the  different  sovereigns  that  had  been  crowned 
at  this  place.  It  fell  in  1730,  and  buried  in  its  ruins  the 
sexton,  who  was  digginc^  a  grave,  his  daughter,  and  ano- 
ther person.  The  sexton's  daughter  was  dug  out  alive,  at 
the  end  of  eight  hours,  and  succeeded  her  father.  The 
bridge  over  the  Thames  is  said,  by  Mr.  Lyson,  to  be  the 
most  ancient  on  the  river,  except  that  of  London  ;  and  the 
corporation  has  a  revenue  for  keeping  it  in  repair.  In 
1811,  the  town  and  parish,  including  Ham,  Hatch,  and 
Hook,  contained  716  houses,  738  families,  and  4144  inha- 
bitants. 

KIN'IC  Acid      See  Chemistry. 

KINROSS,  a  town  of  Scoiland,  and  the  capital  of  the 
count)  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  on  a  plain  at  the  west 
end  of  Loch  Leven.  It  consists  principally  of  one  long 
street,  which  contains  many  excellent  houses.  This  place 
was  once  celebrated  for  its  manufactory  of  cutlery  goods, 
but  this  branch  o?  trade  has  greatly  declined,  and  the  inha- 
bitants are  principally  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  cot- 
ton goods,  and  of  coarse  linen,  called  Silesias,  of  which 
about  2-.4,441  worth  were  stamped  annually.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  town  and  parish,  in  1811,  was  2214,  of  whom 
287  were  employed  in  trade  and  manufacture.  See  the 
following  article. 

KINPvOSS-SHIRE,  one  of  the  inland  counties  of  Scot- 
land, is  bounded  on  the  north  and  west  by  the  county  of 
Perth,  and  on  the  south  and  east  by  Fifeshire.  It  is  situ- 
ated between  56°  9',  and  56°  18'  of  north  lat.  and  between 
3'  and  21'  of  long,  west  from  Edinburgh.  Its  greatest 
length,  from  east  to  west,  is  about  13  miles,  and  its  great- 
est breadth,  from  north  to  south,  about  1 1  miles.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  contain  about  83.83  square  miles,  or  42,535  Scot- 
tish acres. 

The  climate  of  this  county  is,  upon  the  whole,  mild  and 
genial.  It  is  well  sheltered  from  the  north  winds  by  the 
range  of  the  Ochil  hills,  which  form  its  northern  boundary. 
It  is,  however,  much  exposed  to  the  westerly  winds,  as  it  is 
situated  in  a  plain,  which  is  prolonged  on  the  west  towards 
Alloa,  and  joins  the  Horn  of  Fife  on  the  cast.  The  grounds 
on  the  southern  extremily  are  uneven,  but  not  hilly.  The 
more  level  and  hilly  part  of  the  county  is  elevated  but  a 
few  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

There  are  few  springs  in  this  county  remarkable  for  the 
quantity  of  water  which  they  pour  out,  or  for  their  medi- 
cinal qualities.  But  the  fresh  water  lake,  of  which  it 
boasts,  has  at  all  times  been  considered  as  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  and  beautiful  collection  of  water  to  be  found  in 
the  lowland  district  of  Scotland.  The  scenery  on  the  south 
and  cast  sides  of  the  lake,  composed  of  the  Lomonds  and 
Bkcnartie,  forms  a  very  striking  contrast  with  the  level 
grounds  which  skirt  the  opposite  margin,  while  the  scat- 
tered islets  relieve  the  eye  in  wandering  over  the  surface 
of  the  water.  There  is  here  little  that  is  very  striking  or 
bold,  but  a  great  deal  that  is  soft  and  soothing. 
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The  lake  contains  about  346,987  Scottisli  acres.  Its 
height  above  the  level  of  the  sen  is  supposed  to  be  three 
hundred  and  nine  feet.  Its  greatest  depth  about  eighty-se- 
ven feet.  It  contains  four  islands,  the  largest  of  which  is 
called  by  way  of  eminence,  the  Inch,  and  contai;is  28,444 
acres.  The  next  is  the  castle,  1700  acres;  the  third  is 
called  Paddock  Bower,  containing  0.360 ;  and  the  last,  or 
Reed  Bower,  contains  0.1  60. 

This  county  originally  formed  a  part  of  Fifeshire,  from 
wliich  it  was  disjoined  about  tiie  year  1426.  At  first  it 
contained  only  the  parishes  of  Kinross,  Orwell,  and  Port- 
iiioak,  but  in  1685,  the  king  and  estates  of  parliament  dis- 
joined from  Perth  and  File  other  lands  in  tlic  parish  of  Port- 
moak,  and  in  the  parishes  of  Cleibh  and  Tulliebole,  and 
annexed  them  to  Kinross.  At  present  it  consists  of  the  pa- 
rislies  of  Kinross,  Porinioak,  Clcish,  Orwell,  Tulliebole, 
annexed  to  Fossaway,  and  pan  of  the  parishes  of  Abernethy 
and  Arngask. 

In  the  year  181 1,  this  county  contained  7245  souls.  It 
sends,  alternately  with  the  county  of  Clackmannan,  a  mem- 
ber to  parliament.  The  number  of  freeholders  at  present 
on  the  roll  amounts  to  twenty.  The  sheriff  court  is  held  at 
Kinross,  where  are  likewise  the  courts  of  taxation,  and  all 
the  state  public  meetings. 

The  population  of  this  county  is  chiefly  supported  by 
agriculture.  The  soil,  though  rather  light,  is  well  adapt- 
ed for  all  kinds  of  crops;  and  lime  for  manure  is  to  be  ob- 
tained in  abundance.  If  we  consider  the  proximity  to  fuel, 
the  abundance  of  fresh  water,  it  seems  rather  surprising, 
that  in  this  county  there  are  so  few  manufactures.  Weav- 
ing is  carried  on  in  some  places,  chiefly  of  coarse  Silesias, 
and  different  sorts  of  muslin. 

The  objects  of  antiquity  in  this  county  are  numerous  and 
interesting,  and  have  been  very  faithfully  described  by  the 
industrious  and  intelligent  Sibbald.  The  one  which  at- 
tracts the  greatest  share  of  the  travellers'  notice  is  the  old 
Castle  of  Lochleven,  situated  on  a  small  island,  already 
mentioned,  at  tne  north-west  end  of  the  loch,  and  about  half 
a  mile  distant  from  the  shore.  It  is  said  to  have  been  the 
ancient  habitation  of  Congal,  son  of  Donqart,  king  of  the 
Picts.  It  has  been  the  scene  of  many  memorable  events  in 
Scottish  history.  In  the  year  1335,  it  was  valiantly  de- 
fended by  Sir  Allan  Wypont  for  King  David  the  Second 
against  the  English  party  then  in  Scotland.  In  this  castle 
Queen  Maty  Stewart  was  imprisoned  on  the  16th  June, 
1567  ;  resigned  the  crown  with  reluctance,  in  favour  of  her 
son  James  VI.  on  the  24th  of  July  in  the  same  year;  and 
escaped  from  her  confinement  there  on  the  3d  of  May,  1568, 
by  means  ot  George  Douglass,  youngest  son  of  Sir  Robert 
Douglass  of  Lochleven. 

The  ancient  monastery  of  Portmoak,  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Leven,  near  the  lake,  was  founded  by  Eogachmen,  king 
of  the  Picts,  and  consecrated  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  This 
monastery  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  place  in  Scot- 
land, given  by  rhe  Pictish  kings,  after  their  conversion  to 
Christianity,  to  the  Culdees. 

On  the  Inch  in  Lochleven,  anciently  called  St.  Serf's  isle, 
are  the  remains  of  an  old  priory,  built  by  Achaius,  king  of 
the  Scots,  "  in  honorem  et  ad  gloriam  Dei  omnipotentis  et 
Sancii  Servani."  In  this  isle  the  first  archbishop  of  St. 
Andrew's  was  interred.  Scotland- Well  was  a  ministry  of 
the  "  Fratres  Sanctse  Trinitutis  de  redemptione  captivo- 
rum,"  and  founded  by  William  Malvoisin,  bishop  of  St. 
Andrew's,  who  died  in  1238. 

As  connected  witii  the  antiquities  of  this  county,  the 
House  of  Kinross,  the  seat  of  Thomas  Graham,  Esq.  ought 
not  to  be  passed  over  in  silence,  as  it  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  house  of  regular  architecture  in  Scotland.  It  was 
built  by  the  celebrated  architect,  Sir  William  Bruce,  the 
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proprietor,  in  1685.  See  Statistical  jiccount  of  Scotland  ; 
Sir  Robert  Sibbald's  History  of  the  Sheriffdoms  of  Fife  and 
Kinross  ;  and  Dr.  Walker's  Essays  on  Katural  History  and 
Rural  Econo7ny. 

KINSALE,  which  has  been  called  the  Plymouth  of  Ire- 
land, is  a  sea-port  town  in  the  county  of  Cork.  The  town 
is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Bandon,  and  is  built 
undtr  Compass-hill.  It  is  about  a  mile  in  extent.  The 
chief  street  runs  round  Compass-hill,  and  there  are  others 
above,  which  are  connected  with  the  main  street  by  steep 
lanes.  The  streets  are  narrow,  but  they  contain  many 
good  houses.  There  are  six  parishes  in  the  town  and  su- 
burbs. The  harbour  is  very  commodious,  and  secure. 
The  distance  between  Sandy  Cove  Point  and  Prehain 
Point,  which  form  the  entrance  to  the  harbour,  is  not  half 
a  mile,  and  between  them  is  a  safe  passage  in  four  fathoms 
of  water.  There  is  a  light-house  on  a  narrow  point  of  land 
about  five  miles  southward.  The  river  is  navigable  for 
large  vessels  for  nearly  twelve  miles  above  the  town,  but 
large  ships  of  war  are  prevented  by  a  bar  from  coming  into 
the  basin. 

A  lort,  to  which  the  Duke  of  Ormond  gave  the  name  of 
Charles'  Fort,  defends  the  entrance  to  the  harbour.  It  was 
begun  by  the  Earl  of  Orrery  in  1670,  and  cost  upwards  of 
70,0001.  It  stands  at  some  distance  from  the  town,  on  a 
neat  and  strong  place  ;  is  garrisoned  with  a  regiment  of 
foot,  and  commands  the  harbour  so  completely,  that  vessels 
must  pass  within  pistol-shot  of  it.  When  it  was  built,  the 
old  fort  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  was  turned  into  a 
blockhouse. 

This  harbour  was  so  much  frequented,  in  time  of  war, 
with  homeward  and  outward  bound  East  and  West  India 
fleets,  and  also  by  large  squadrons  of  our  ships  of  war,  that 
there  was  a  provision  in  the  leases,  that  the  inhabitants 
should  pay  double  rent  in  such  a  season.  Kinsale  sends 
one  member  to  tiie  imperial  parliament.  There  are  12 
burgesses,  who  elect  each  other.  The  political  influence 
of  the  burgh  belongs  to  Lord  de  Clifford.  There  are  two 
well-built  villages.  Cove  and  Scilly,  on  the  opposite  shore. 

Kinsale  is  a  town  of  great  antiquity.  It  was  incorpo- 
rated by  charter  in  the  reign  of  king  Edward  III.  Henry 
VIII.  conferred  upon  the  town  a  large  standard,  embroid- 
ered with  the  arms  of  England.  When  the  Spaniards  took 
possession  of  the  town  in  1601,  the  charter  was  forfeited  ; 
but  after  the  place  was  reduced,  and  the  Spaniards  taken 
prisoners,  it  was  restored.  James  II.  landed  here  on  the 
tSth  March,  1688;  but,  in  the  autumn  of  1690,  the  earl 
of  Marlborough  took  the  old  fort  by  storm,  and  obtained 
possession  of  Charles'  Fort  and  the  town. 

There  are  at  Kinsale  about  400  boats,  of  about  20  tons 
each,  called  Hookers,  which  are  employed  in  fishing,  and 
which  supply  the  markets  of  Cork,  Kinsale,  and  Bandon. 
These  vessels  are  good  sea-boats,  and  are  serviceable  to 
ships  in  the  way  of  pilotage.  Four  men  is  the  general  num- 
ber for  each  boat,  and  they  are  exempted  from  impress- 
ment. Money  was  coined  in  Kinsale  in  1672.  Some  of  the 
penny  pieces  still  remain.  Population  10  000.  Distance 
from  Dublin  136  miles,  south-west  West  Long.  8"  38', 
North  Lat.  51°  42'. — See  our  art.  Ireland. 

KIOF,  Kief  or  Kiev,  is  the  capital  of  a  government  of 
Russia  of  the  same  name.  It  is  situated  on  the  Dnieper, 
and  consists  of  three  small  towns,  namely,  the  fortress  of 
Pethersky  and  its  suburbs,  the  old  city  of  Kiof.  and  the 
town  of  Podol,  otherwise  called  the  low,  or  the  new  town. 
The  fortress  is  built  regularly  on  an  eminence  facing  the 
south,  and  has  a  rampart  of  nine  bastions  in  good  condi- 
tion, besides  barracks  for  the  garrison,  magazines,  oflicets' 
iiouses,  some  churches,  and  a  beautiful  and  rich  convent. 
The  suburbs  of  this  fortress  are  very  large,  and  contain 


several  churches  and  convents,  of  which  the  principal  is 
that  of  St.  Nicholas.  The  convent,  which  was  founded  in 
the  1  Uh  century,  was  called  Pethersky,  because  the  monks 
formerly  lived  in  Peishera,  a  cavern  in  the  mountain  upon 
which  it  now  stands.  The  vaults  of  the  convent,  which  is 
like  a  labyrinth,  and  consists  of  cells  and  chapels,  contain 
numbers  of  undecayed  bodies,  supposed  to  be  the  relics  of 
saints.  The  old  city  of  Kiof  stands  upon  a  rising  ground 
facing  the  north.  It  is  fortified  and  defended  by  several 
horn-works.  The  cathedral,  which  stands  here,  is  the  seat 
of  the  archbishop,  tutelar  of  Kiof,  and  metropolitan  of  all 
Russia.  Most  of  the  houses  belong  to  the  cathedral,  and  to 
the  convent  of  St.  Michael.  The  new  town  is  situated  be- 
low old  Kiof,  on  the  plain,  on  the  banks  of  the  Dneiper.  It 
contains  several  churches  and  convents,  the  hotel  de  ville, 
and  the  academical  college,  which  is  a  large  and  well  built 
structure.      East  Long.  30°  56',  and  north  Lat.  50°  32'. 

KIRNBERGER'S  Temperament  of  the  IMusical 
Scale,  is  an  irregular  douzeave,  which  he  published  at 
Benin  in  1771,  and  which  has  been  strongly  recommended 
to  musicians  ;  but  the  Rev.  C.  J.  Smyth,  one  of  the  minor 
canons  of  Norwich  cathedral,  in  the  Phil.  Mag.  vol.  xxxv. 
p.  449,  after  examining  its  pretensions,  very  decidedly  con- 
demns this  system,  as  undeserving  the  pains  that  had  been 
bestowed  on  it,  and  inferior  to  the  Mean  Tone  system,  and 
others  which  have  been  proposed,     (f) 

KIRCHER,  Athanasius,  a  celebrated  natural  philoso- 
pher, was  born  at  Fulda  in  1601.  At  the  age  of  17,  he 
began  his  studies  under  the  Jesuits,  and  was  soon  distin- 
guished by  the  rapidity  of  his  progress,  both  in  science  and 
literature.  When  his  studies  were  completed,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  teach  philosophy,  mathematics,  Hebrew,  and 
Syriac,  in  the  university  of  Wurtzburg  in  Franconia  ;  and 
he  filled  this  situation  with  great  credit  till  the  year  1531, 
when  he  withdrew  into  France,  during  the  war  between 
Ferdinand  II.  and  Gustavus,  and  spent  some  time  in  the 
Jesuits'  college  at  Avignon,  In  this  situation  he  published, 
in  1635,  his  Primitics  Gnomoniccs,  a  work  which  contains 
the  description  of  inany  curious  dials,  a  subject  to  which 
he  had  paid  particular  attention.  In  1643.  he  published  at 
Cologne  his  Magnes  sive  de  Arte  Magnetica.  Kircher  was 
after  this  called  to  Rome,  in  order  to  fill  the  mathematical 
chair  in  the  Roman  College.  After  discharging  this  duty 
for  6  years,  he  undertook  the  professorship  of  Hebrew.  In 
1646,  he  published  at  Rome,  in  folio,  his  Ars  magna  Lucia 
et  Umbra,  a  work  which  contains  much  interesting  matter^ 
but  particularly  an  account  of  Kircher's  attempt  to  imitate 
the  burning  mirrors  of  Archimedes,  and  a  description  of 
the  magic  lantern,  of  which  he  was  the  undoubted  inventor. 
In  order  to  ascertain  the  possibility  of  Archimedes  having 
burned  the  gallies  of  Marcellus,  he  made  a  voyage- to  Sy- 
racuse, in  company  witli  his  pupil  and  friend  Schottus,  in 
order  to  examine  tlie  harbour  of  that  city.  In  1650,  he 
published  his  Musurgia.  Universalis,  which  he  dedicated  to 
Leopold,  Achduke  ol  Austria,  and  afterwards  Emperor  of 
Germany.  This  work  occupies  2  vols,  and  treats  princi- 
pally of  the  theory  and  practice  of  music.  In  1656.  he  pub- 
lished his  Iter  exladcum  caleste  quo  mundi  ofiificium  fier fi.c- 
tirafilus  integumentum  exjilarialum.  nova  hyfiothesi  exfiosi- 
tur.  A  second  iUilioli  of  this  was  published  in  1660,  to  which 
was  added  the  Iter  extaticum  terrestre  sen  Mundus  subterra- 
neus.  Another  edition  of  Ijoth  these  works  was  published  in 
1571,  with  additions  and  illustrations  by  Caspar  Schottus. 

Kircher  died  at  Rome  in  the  year  1680,  in  the  80th  year 
of  his  age.  Besides  the  works  which  we  have  mentioned, 
he  publisl]  d  a  work  entitled  Obeliscus  Pani/ihylius,  Oedi- 
fnis  Egy/itiacus,  in  4  vols,  folio  ;  Obeliscus  Egy/itiacus,  in 
4  vols,  folio;  and  China  Itlustrata.  His  works  extended  to 
22  vols,  folio,  U  in  4to.  and  3  in  8vo.     He  employed  hipi- 
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self  in  collecting,  for  the  Roman  college,  a  cabinet  of  an- 
tiquities, consisting  of  medals,  mathematical  instruments, 
rare  animals,  minerals.  Sec.  This  colleclion  was  finished 
by  Father  Bonamii,  who  published  a  dcscriplion  of  it, 
which  appeared  at  Rome,  in  1707,  under  the  title  of  Mu- 
seum Kirchfirianum. 

KIRKALDY,  a  royal  burgh  of  Scotland,  in  the  county 
of  Fife,  lies  in  the  bosom  of  the  bay  of  the  same  name.  It 
stretches  along  the  toot  of  a  steep  bank,  and  consists  chiefly 
of  one  street,  nearly  a  mile  in  length,  with  a  few  smaller 
streets  and  lanes  opening  on  each  side.  The  principal  street 
is  in  general  narrow,  crooked,  and  inconvenient ;  but,  in 
1811,  an  act  of  Parliament  was  obtained  for  widening  and 
paving  the  streets,  lighting  and  watering  the  town,  which, 
so  far  as  the  trustees  have  been  cnal)lcd  l)y  their  funds  to 
go,  has  been  attended  with  the  most  beneficial  conse- 
quences, and  there  is  now  on  each  side  of  the  street  an  ex- 
cellent pavement  for  foot  passengers.  The  town  \i  light- 
ed, and  is  well  supplied  with  water.  There  have  been  a 
few  substantial,  and  even  elegant  buildings,  creeled  in  the 
town  and  neit;hbourhood  of  laic  ;  but  the  houses  are  gene- 
rally rather  mean,  and  many  of  them  awkwardly  placed, 
witli  their  ends  to  the  street,  without  any  regard  to  uni- 
formity. The  only  public  buddings  worthy  of  notice  are 
the  church  and  town  house.  The  former  stands  on  a  rising 
ground  behind  the  town.  It  was  rebuilt  in  1807,  and  is 
rather  a  handsome  structure.  The  town-house  and  prison 
is  a  plain  old  building  of  hewn  stone,  projecting  a  little  into 
the  street,  and  is  ornamented  with  a  tower  and  spire : 
it  contains  also  the  guard-house  and  public  weigh-house. 
The  inhabitants  have  long  felt  the  want  of  a  suit  of  rooms 
for  public  meetings,  assemblies,  &c.  and  are  now  (1818) 
engaged  in  erecting  a  handsome  building  to  remedy  this 
incovenience.  The  harbour,  which  is  tolerably  safe,  but 
has  no  great  depth  of  water,  is  situate  at  the  east  end  of 
the  town,  and  has  been  much  improved  of  late  years. 
In  1796,  an  inner  harbour  or  basin  was  added  to  it,  ca- 
pable of  containing  15  sail  of  vessels  of  150  to  200  tons. 
The  outer  haibour  can  accommodate  30  to  35  sail  of  ships. 

Kirkaldy  was  very  early  erected  into  a  royal  burgh  ; 
but  the  precise  date  is  unknown.  It  was  granted  in  the 
year  1334,  by  David  II.  to  the  ai)bey  of  Dunfermline,  in 
whose  possesion  it  continued  till  the  year  1450,  when  the 
commendator  ai'.d  monastery  sold  to  the  bailies  and  inha- 
bitants the  burgh  and  harbour,  with  all  the  rights  and  pri- 
vileges. This  charter  was  renewed  by  Charles  I.  in  1644. 
The  government  of  the  burgh  is  vested  in  a  council  an- 
nually chosen,  consisting  of  21  members,  of  whom  10  must 
be  mariners,  eight  merchants,  and  three  craftsmen  ;  out  of 
these  are  elected  a  provost,  two  bailies,  a  dean  of  guild,  and 
a  treasurer,  which  form  the  magistracy. 

In  former  times,  Kirkaldy  enjoyed  considerable  prospe- 
rity and  opulence,  and  in  public  assessments  and  similar 
documents,  it  was  rated  as  the  sixth  burgh  of  Scotland  ;  the 
only  burghs  on  which  higher  assessments  were  imposed 
being  Edinburgh,  Dundee,  Aberdeen,  Glasgow,  and  Perth. 
During  the  reign  of  James  I.  and  the  commencement  of 
that  of  Charles  I.  it  possessed  100  sail  of  vessels,  many  of 
which  were  of  considerable  tonnage.  From  this  latter  pe- 
riod it  appears  to  have  fallen  rapidly  into  decay.  Between 
the  years  1644  and  1650,  and  shortly  after,  in  the  subse- 
quent struggle  with  England,  in  less  than  10  years  96  of 
its  ships  were  taken  at  sea.  The  distress  of  the  inhabitants 
was  aggravated  by  the  oppression  of  the  then  existing  go- 
vernment, to  which  they  had  become  obnoxious,  by  the  ac- 
tive part  wliich  they  took  in  the  religious  differences  which 
then  agitated  the  kingdom.  The  battle  of  Kilsyth,  in  1645, 
it  is  said,  kfi  200  widows  of  Covenanters  in  Kirkaldy. 

Ai  the  Revolution  in  1688,  the  vessels  belonging  to  the 
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town  were  only  20  in  number,  and  of  small  tonnage,  and 
in  1760  they  were  reduced  to  two  ferry-boats  and  one 
coaster.  The  trade  has  now  greatly  revived.  There  are  at 
present  belonging  to  Kirkaldy,  live  vessels  employed  in 
the  West  India  trade,  two  in  the  whale  fishery,  26  chielly 
in  the  trade  to  the  Baltic  and  British  North  America, 
five  coasters,  and  three  fcrry-bnats,  making  in  all  upwards 
of  6500  tons,  and  cmployint;:  .350  seamen.  Ship-building 
was  carried  on  here  with  spirit  about  15  years  ago,  but  it 
has  now  greatly  declined.  The  manufactures  consist  prin- 
cipally of  ticks,  checks,  and  sheetings,  the  greater  jiart  of 
which  was  formerly  sent  to  the  London  market,  but  now 
these  goods  are  chiefly  sent  to  Glasgow,  whence  they  are 
exported  to  the  West  Indies  and  America.  On  an  average 
of  the  last  three  years,  the  goods  manufactured  here,  and 
in  the  contiguous  villages  of  Linktoun  and  Pathhead, 
amount  to  2,032,321  yards,  valued  at  166,219/.  sterling. 

Like  every  other  manufacturini^  town,  Kirkaldy  felt  se- 
verely the  stagnation  of  trade  in  1816  and  1S17,  which  has 
reduced  this  average  ;  the  value  of  the  goods  manufac- 
tured in  1815  being  125,9SW.  'J'ht;  trade  is  now  again  on 
the  increase.  There  are  several  mills  in  the  town  and  im- 
mediate neighljourhood  for  spinning  yarn,  which  is  chiefly 
consumed  by  the  manufacturers.  There  were  also  mills 
for  spinning  cotton  yarn,  but  these  being  found  unprofit- 
able, have  been  given  up  several  years  since.  Of  late  years 
a  considerable  trade  has  been  carried  on  in  importing  linen 
yarn  from  Ireland  and  Germany.  Flax  and  ashes  are 
the  chief  articles  of  import  from  the  Baltic.  There  are 
two  tan-works,  and  four  salt-pans,  which  make  annually 
15,000  bushels  of  salt.  Immediately  adjoining  the  town, 
to  the  east,  is  an  extensive  distillery  ;  and  close  at  the  back 
of  the  town  there  is  a  coal-woik,  where  15,000  tons  of  coal 
are  raised  yeaily.  There  is  a  weekly  market  held  on  Sa- 
turday for  the  sale  of  grain,  which  is  well  attended.  Kir- 
kaldy is  the  seat  of  a  custom-house,  the  jurisdiction  of 
which  extends  from  Largs  to  Aberdour,  and  in  all  this  dis- 
trict, Kirkaldy  has  the  only  legalised  quay  for  the  shipping 
and  landing  of  goods.  A  subscription  library  was  instituted 
about  20  years  ago,  and  now  consists  ol  3000  volumes,  in 
general  well  selected.  There  are  branches  of  4  banks,  viz. 
the  Bank  of  Scotland,  Fife  Bank,  Glasgow  Bank,  and  the 
Commercial  Bank  of  Scotland,  for  the  accomrnodation  of 
this  and  the  neighbouring  towns.  The  house  rents  of  the 
burgh  are  about  6,8001.  per  ainium.  The  corporation  once 
possessed  a  considerable  extent  of  land,  but  this  was,  at 
different  times,  sold,  with  the  consent  of  the  convention  of 
Royal  Burghs,  to  defray  the  expence  of  repairing  the  har- 
bour. The  revenue  of  the  town  now  consists  of  the  shore- 
dues  and  anchorage,  the  impost  of  two  pennies  Scots  per 
pint  on  all  ale  and  beer  brewed  or  sold  in  the  burgh,  the 
petty  customs,  and  some  trifling  feu-duties.  It  amounts 
annually  to  about  5501.  Kirkaldy  has  pioduced  several 
men  eminent  in  their  day  ;  amongst  others,  Michael  Scott, 
who  flourished  in  the  1 3th  century;  and  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, Dr.  John  Drysdale,  the  celebrated  Dr.  Adam  Smith, 
and  that  able  statesman  Mr.  Oswald  of  Dunikier.  Kirk- 
aldy joins  with  Dysart,  Kinghorn,  and  Burntisland,  in  re- 
turning a  member  to  the  Briiish  Parliament.  Population 
in  1811.  3679.     West  Long.  3°  10',  North  Lat.  56°  8'. 

KIRKGHISES.     See  Tartaky 

KIRKCUDBRIGHT  is  a  town  in  Scotland,  and  the 
principjl  in  the  stewartry  of  the  same  name.  It  is  the 
seat  of  the  steward  courts,  and  is  situated  on  the  river 
Dee,  about  6  miles  above  its  confluence  with  the  Solway 
Firth,  in  Lit.  54°  49'  N.  Long.  4°  43'  W. ;  and  is  tnere- 
fore  about  3 1  leagues  S.  S.  W.  of  Edinburgh,  and  9  leagues 
S.  W.  o   Dumfries. 

KIRKCUDBRIGHT,  {Stewartry  of.)     The   stewartry 
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of  Kirkcudbright,  forming  the  eastern  division  of  the  an- 
cient province  of  Galloway,  is  bounded  on  the  east,  noilli, 
and  west,  by  the  counties  of  Dunifiics,  Ayr,  and  VVigton  ; 
and  on  the  south,  by  the  Irish  sea  and  the  Solway  Frith. 
It  is  divided  into  23  parishes,  and,  according  to  tlie  survey 
of  Mr.  Ainslie,  contains 449,3 1 6  Scots,  or  554,840  English 
acres. 

Thestewartry  of  Kirkcudhrig-lit  is  generally  hilly,  and 
uneven  in  its  surface.  But  the  district  lying  to  the  north- 
west ofa  line,  drawn  from  the  middle  of  the  parish  of  Iron- 
gray  to  Gatehouse,  may  be  termed  mountainous,  when  com- 
pared with  tlie  other  or  lowland  district,  where  tlie  hills, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  are  much  less  high,  and  where,  if 
the  surface  is  not  rocky,  they  arc  generally  cultivated.  At 
first  view,  one  would  be  apt  to  conclude,  that  even  the 
lower  district  of  the  stewartry  was  much  better  fitted  for 
pasture  than  tillage,  and  this,  in  many  instances,  is  lealiy 
the  case.  But  the  soil  of  the  hollows  between  the  little 
knolls  or  hills,  consisting  chiefly  of  a  gravelly  or  hazelly 
loam,  is  often  of  an  extraordiiiary  fertility  ;  and  in  a  wet 
summer,  the  arable  knolls  are  covered  with  luxuriant  crops. 
A  considerable  extent  of  alluvial  land  along  the  Solway 
Frith,  is  endowed  with  the  usual  productive  poweisofsuch 
soils.  In  the  greater  part  of  the  mountainous  districts,  the 
hills  have  a  bleak  and  barren  appearance,  being  almost  en- 
tirely covered  with  heath  and  moss;  but  in  the  parish  of 
Carsphairn,  on  the  confines  of  Ayrshire,  the  heath  disap- 
pears, and  the  mountains  are  covered  with  grass,  atfording 
excellent  sheep  pasture.  The  varied  surface  of  the  coun- 
try, affords  many  fine  situations  for  building;  and  several 
proprietors  have  judiciously  availed  themselves  of  the  na- 
tural advantages  of  the  soil,  whose  beauties  they  have 
heightened  by  ornamental  plantations. 

The  stewartry  is  watered  by  several  fine  streams.  The 
Ken  and  the  DiUgh  rise  on  the  borders  of  Ayrshire,  and, 
after  uniting,  pass  near  New  Galloway,  and  expand  into 
the  beautiful  and  romantic  Loch  Ken.  The  Dee  falls  into 
this  lake,  and  gives  its  name  to  tlie  refluent  river,  which 
falls  into  the  sea  five  or  six  miles  below  Kirkcudbright. 
It  is  navigable  for  vessels  can  ying  200  tons  to  Tongueland 
biidge,  about  t«o  miles  above  Kirkcudbright;  and  a  little 
below  the  town  it  forms  a  spacious  bay,  termed  the  Manx- 
man's Like,  where  100  vessels  may  lie  in  perfect  Safety, 
defended  from  the  fury  of  the  sea  by  a  small  island  at  tlie 
mouth  of  the  river.  The  different  salmon  fisheries  on  the 
Dee  let  for  about  i. 900  per  aimum.  The  other  rivers  in 
the  stewartry,  are  the  Urr  and  the  Fleet,  navigable  for 
small  vessels  to  Dalbeatie  and  G-itehouse,  about  four 
miles  froiTi  where  they  fall  into  the  sea  ;  and  the  Nith 
and  the  Cree,  which  have  their  sources  in  Dumfries-shire 
and  Wigtonshire,  and  divide  these  counties  from  the  stew- 
artry. 

The  climate  of  the  lower  district  of  the  stewartry,  is 
rather  moist  in  summer,  but  extremely  mild  in  winter, 
where  the  snc^w  seldom  lies  for  any  length  of  tiuie.  In 
the  upper  district,  however,  the  frost  is  often  severe  ;  and 
heavy  falls  of  snow  frequently  cause  considerable  losses  to 
the  sheep  farmers.  The  climate  has  perhaps  been  auie- 
iiorated.  by  the  improvements  of  the  soil.  Intermittent 
fevers,  once  very  prevaiciU,  are  stated  to  have  now  en- 
tirely disappeared  ;  and  if  any  rclisnce  caa  be  placed  on 
the  ratio  of  the  deatiis  to  the  whole  population,  given  in  the 
statistical  account  of  the  parish  of  Crossmichael.  the  chances 
of  longevity  are  there  greater  than  in  any  other  district  of 
the  empire. 

Several  remains  of  antiquity  are  to  be  met  with  in  the 
stewartry.  The  magnificence  of  the  ruins  of  Sweetheart 
and  Dundrennan  abbe)s,  attest  the  wealth  and  power  of  the 
clergy  in  remote  ages.    The  baronial  and  feudal  residences 


rnust  at  one  time  have  been  numerous;  and  the  remains  of 
Craignair  Castle,  believed  to  have  been  a  favourite  resi- 
dence of  John  Baliol  ;  of  Threave  castle,  the  residence  of 
the  Douglasses,  lords  of  Galloway,  Kenmore  Castle,  Gar- 
lie's  Castle,  Cardonness  Castle,  &c.  &C.  are  still  more  or 
less  entire.  The  moat  of  Urr  is  reckoned  one  of  the  larg- 
est artificial  mounds  in  the  kingdom. 

The  ancient  history  of  Galloway  is  extremely  obscure 
and  perplexed.  Previous  to  the  invasion  of  Agricola,  the 
Si-/gova,A  British  tribe,  in  addition  to  Dimifries-shire  and 
part  ot  Cumberland,  occupied  the  district  lying  between 
the  Nith  and  the  Dee  ;  and  the  division  of  the  stewartry  to 
the  west  of  the  Dec  formed,  with  Wigtonshire,  the  tcrri- 
toiy  occupied  by  another  tribe,  named  A''ovania.  During 
tiie  Roman  dominion,  the  greater  part  of  the  stewartry  was 
included  in  the  province  of  A''ovanciu?n,  whose  capital,  Can- 
dida Casa,  supposed  to  have  been  built  on  the  site  of  the 
present  Whithorn,  is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy.  After  the 
subversion  of  the  Roman  power,  Galloway  \vas  long  a  prey 
to  every  species  of  disorder.  Successively  overrun  by  the 
Cruithne  or  Picts,  and  the  Angli,  it  still,  however,  pre- 
served a  kind  of  independent  existence  ;  and,  according  to 
Lord  Hailes,  so  late  as  the  12th  century,  the  lords  of  Gal- 
loway were  merely  feudatories  of  the  Scottish  kings.  This 
opuiion  has  been  controverted  by  Mr.  Chalmers,  though, 
as  it  appears  to  us,  on  no  very  satisfactory  grounds;  but,  at 
all  events,  it  is  certain  that  Robert  Bruce  confirmed  the 
Gallovidians  in  the  possession  of  those  special  and  ancient 
laws,  of  which  Edward  I.  had  attempted  to  dcpiive  them. 
The  first  authentic  mention  of  the  lords  of  Galloway,  oc- 
curs in  the  account  of  the  battle  of  the  Standard  in  1138, 
when  Ulric  and  Dovenald,  invested  with  that  rank,  were 
both  slain.  They  were  succeeded  by  Fergus,  commonly 
called  the  first  lord  of  Galloway,  whose  descendants  conti- 
nued to  enjoy  this  title,  until  the  expulsion  of  the  abject 
Baliol,  who  had  married  the  heiress  of  the  family.  Bruce 
then  bestowed  the  lordship  of  Galloway  on  one  of  the 
branches  of  the  house  of  Douglass,  in  whose  hands  it  conti- 
nued till  1455,  when  their  estates  were  forfeited,  and  an- 
nexed to  the  crown. 

Long  subsequent  to  this  era,  Galloway,  as  well  as  the 
other  districts  of  Scotland,  continued  in  a  very  uncivilized 
and  unsettled  state.  But  the  gradual  decline  of  baronial 
influence,  and  the  increasing  authority  of  the  crown,  and  of 
the  public  law,  were  ultimately  attended  with  the  happiest 
effects;  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  reformation,  and  the 
consequent  destruction  of  the  exorbitant  powers  of  the  cler- 
gy, paved  the  way  for  the  rapid  improvement  that  has  since 
taken  place. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  district  are  a  strong,  active,  and 
healthy  race.  The  general  diffusion  of  elementary  in- 
struction has  enabled  them  to  acqtiire  extensive  and  solid 
information.  But  their  dispersion  over  a  large  extent  of 
country  ;  the  want  of  public  meetings  ;  of  political  privi- 
leges ;  and  of  all  collision  of  political  opinion;  b)  depriving 
them,  in  as  far  at  least  as  matters  of  public  interest  are 
concerned,  of  all  stimulus  to  mental  exertion;  occasions  a 
morbid  uniformity  of  character,  and  an  extreme  sameness 
and  insipidity  of  conversation.  These  circumstances  do 
not  indeed  affect  the  inhabitants  uftne  stewartry,  more  than 
those  of  any  of  the  other  agricultural  counties  of  Scotland, 
But  they  have  a  curse  almost  peculiar  to  themselves.  The 
estr?njrdiiiary  prevalence  of  cattle-dealinjj,  and  the  kind  of 
universal  jockeyship  to  which  it  gives  rise,  is  utteiiried  with 
the  very  worst  consequences.  It  not  only  has  a  strong  ten- 
dency to  induce  habits  of  dissipation,  but  is  often  accom- 
panied with  an  extreme  degree  of  vulgarity.  The  whole 
ideas  of  such  persons  are  centered  in  cattle,  and  extend  to 
nothing  else.     They  frequent  markets,  when  they  neither 
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need  to  buy  nor  sell.  And  ihc  most  important  tillage 
operations  are  neglected,  or  Icfl  to  lUc  care  ol  servants,  in 
order  that  the  master  may  be  able  to  -"-"''""-■- 
where  he  cannot  have  any  particular  business.  Wc  do  no 
Bican  tosav,  ihaiin  every  mstauce  this  would  be  a  just 
character  of  the  Kirkcudbright  larmers.  On  the  confary, 
many  of  them  are  men  of  enlarged  minds,  who  manage 
then  farms  on  the  most  approved  principles,  ana  who  des- 
pise the  kind  ol  gambling  and  agiotage  indulged  in  by  then 
Ehbours.  ItSs  only  a  genera,  outline  that  we  are  now 
sketching;  and  as  such,  we  are  afraid,  U  will  not  be  found 
very  uiacVura.e.-This  article  has  chiefly  been  drawn  up 
from  private  information  ;  but  several  works,  and,  among 
otheri.  Smith's  Survey  of  Gatlo-way,  have  been  consulted. 

^'' KIRKWALL  is  the  principal  town  of  the  Orkney  Is- 
lands, ot  wnieh  a  full  account  will  be  found  under  the  arti- 
cle  Orkney  Islands.  ,      .  •    .u 

KlRRlliiMUlRis  a  small  town  of  Scotland,  in  the  coun- 
ty ol  Forlar.  It  is  situated  on  the  soutli-wesl  siae  ol  a  hi.l, 
near  a  romantic  glen,  traversed  by  the  small  river  Game. 
Tlie  parish  church,  which  is  a  tolerably  neat  buuuing,  is 
the  only  public  edifice  of  importance.  The  town  comains 
some  good  houses  ;  but  it  is  principally  celebrated  to.-  its 
manufactories  of  Osnaburgs  and  coarse  linen.  In  179-;, 
the  amount  of  these  articles  manufactured  in  the  town  anci 
uciehbourhood  was  aboui  L  30,u00.  Knuemuir  is  a  burgh 
of  barony,  of  considerable  antiquity.  Tne  baron  bailie  is 
appointed  by  Lord  Douglas,  the  superior.  In  1793,  the 
population  of  the  town  was  1584  inhabitants.  In  1811,  lue 
town  and  parish  contained  955  houses,  12ul  tamiucji,  643 
families  employed  in  trade  anu  manufactures,  and  4791  in- 
habitants, being  an  increase  ol  370  smce  the  census  ol  1801. 
Distance  from  Forlar  six  miles,  and  Horn  Dundee  twenty 

miles.  ,     T  r, 

KiSHMA,  KiSHMisH,  or  more  properly  Jezira  Uerau^, 
or  th^  Long  Isiaiiu,  is  ..n  Island  ol  .  ersia,  and  the  largest 
in  the  Persian  Gulf.  It  is  the  Oaracta  of  the  Greeks.  It 
stretches  for  about  sixty  miles  paiahei  to  the  Persian  coast; 
but  its  breadth  no  where  exceeds  twelve  miles.  The  chan- 
nel by  which  it  is  separated  from  the  continent  is  navigable 
for  the  largest  vessels.  It  is  about  eight  miles  wide  at  the 
north  point  ol  the  island,  and  less  than  three  opposite  to 
Old  Lutt,  Irom  which  it  is  said  to  wind  among  several 
wooutd  islands,  as  far  as  Bassadore,  the  extreUii;  point  ot 
the  island.  Kishma  formerly  contained  3U0  villages,  but 
not  one  hall  ol  these  remain.  Dates,  .vheat,  and  bailey, 
are  produced  in  sufficient  quantity  for  the  subsistence  ol 
the  inhabitants,  and  it  was  formerly  the  granary  olOiinuz. 
Tnty  breed  eattle  and  shiep,  and  are  much  occupitd  in 
fishing.  An  independent  Arab  Sheik,  who  pays  homage  to 
the  Imam  of  Muscat,  possesses  the  island.  He  resides  m 
the  lort  ot  Kisnma  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  island, 
but  is  not  able  lo  defend  his  subjects  against  the  incursions 
of  tne  tiibes  on  the  Arabian  coast.  The  town  ol  Kisnma, 
situated  close  to  the  sea  opposite  the  island  of  Lariek,  is 
surrounded  with  a  wall,  and  vessels  may  ride  securely  in 
the  roads;  bui  there  is  a  bank  which  is  said  to  extend  near- 
ly two  miles  from  a  point  southward  of  the  town.  The 
principal  places  in  this  island  are  the  ports  of  Luft  and 
Khan  on  the  north-west  coast,  and  Mion  at  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  the  island.  On  approaching  the  port  of  Old 
Lult,  which  stands  in  North  Lat.  26°  53',  the  tide  falls  aoout 
12  feet,  the  soundings  become  irregular,  and  the  bottom 
rocky.  The  harbour  is  however  safe.  On  the  south  coast 
is  an  excellent  harbour  formed  by  the  island  of  Angar.  It 
is  so  completely  surrounded  by  the  two  islands,  which  are 
only  three  miles  distant  from  each  other,  that  a  ship  can 
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anchor  close  to  either  shore  at  all  seasons.  A  linc-of-t>al  ■ 
tie  ship  may  lie  wiihni  ha  i  a  i  .ue,  and  small  vessels  with- 
in an  hundred  yauisol  tne  shore.  The  island  of  Angar  is 
uninhabited;  uui  Mr.  Macdonaid  K:iineir  observed  upon  it 
the  rums  ol  a  considerable  town,  and  luuiiy  reservoirs  ol  wa- 
ter. It  is  covered  with  pits  of  salt  and  metallic  ores,  and 
also  a  soft  locKy  subsiaiice  resembling  lava.  The  hills  arc 
covered  wiin  snehs  ot  oysters  and  other  fish,  and  abound  in 
wild  goals,  lubbits,  and  partridges.  In  1642,  the  Dutch 
endeavoured  to  take  this  island  ;  but  they  failed  m  the  at- 
tempt,  and  were  obliged  to  make  their  peace  with  the  inha- 
bitants by  considerable  presents.  On  the  west  side  of  the 
island,  ihere  was  a  nest  of  pirates,  who  were  destroyed  by 
the  En.^lish  in  1809.  The  position  ol  Kishma  is  in  East 
Long.  56°  8',  and  North  Lat.  26°  57'  3o".  See  Macdonaid 
KiiHieii's  Geographical  Memoir  of  the  Persian  Empire,  p. 
14,  15;  Miiburn'^  Oriental  Commerce,  vol.  i.  p.  130;  and 
Morier's  Travels  in  Persia,  p.  6. 

KISTNAH,  or  Khistnah.     See  India. 
KLAUSTHALL  .s  a  town  of  Germai.y,  in  the  principa- 
lity of  Grubenhagen,  and  the  kingdom  of  Hanover.     It  con- 
tains two  churches,  an  orphan's  hospital,  a  mint  for  coining 
money,  and  a  small  garrison.     The  town  is  open  and  regu- 
larly built,  and  derives  its  importance  from  the  mines  of  the 
Hartz  mountains  in  its  vicinity.     It  is  situated  1374  Paris 
feet  higher  than  Gottingen  ;   and  the  lowest  point  of  the 
mine  ot  Roscholer  is  only  248  of  these  leet  below  the  level 
of  the  same  town.     The  richest  mines  here  are  the  Caro- 
line, which  is  630  feet  deep;   and   the  Dorothea,  which  is 
612  feet.  The  GeorgestoUen  is  a  remarkable  conduit,  near- 
ly seven  miles  long,  and  930  feet  deep.     It  was  begun  in 
1777  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  off  the  subterraneous  wa- 
ter of  the  mines.     The  Caroline  mine,  in  the  year  1780, 
produced  every  three  montns  54  crowns  at  each  pan  ol  the 
mine,  and   the  Dorothea  mine  04.     This  is  a  smaller  pro- 
diice  than  formerly,  when  the  Dorothea  mine  yielded,  in  67 
successive  quarters,  110  crowns.     In  the  year  1735,  there 
were  coined  at  Kiausthall  every  week  600  marks  of  silver, 
at   the   rale  of   12  crowns  the  mark,  which  amounted  to 
374,000  crowns  a  year.    At  Ludwiger  Rechenhaus  is  a  very 
curious  collection  of  all  the  machines  either  employed  in 
mining,  or  that  have  been  prepared  for  that  purpose.    Bo- 
senhof  is  the  Vauxhall  of  Kiausthall  and  Zeilerfeld.    New 
Kiausthall  is  the  small  town  of  Giitelde,  which  has  seve- 
ral forges,  and  is  remarkable  as  containing  the   ruins  of 
Stauflenbourg,  a  chateau  built   by   Henry  Oiseleur;   and 
also  the  place  called  Heinrichswinkel,  where  Henry  was 
occupied   in  catching  birds   when   the   German   deputies 
came  to  offer  him  the  imperial  crown.     Population  8000. 
An  account  of  the  remarkable  conduit  called  Georgestol- 
len  will  be  found  in       work  by  M.  Gotthard,  written  ex- 
pressly on  the  subject,   and    entitled,   Authentisch  Besch- 
reibung  vomdes  Georgestollens.     Wernigerode,  1801. 

KLLIST,  Christian  Ewald  de,  an  eminent  German 
poet,  was  born  at  Zcblin  in  Pomerania,  in  the  year  1715. 
He  studied  law  at  Kcmingsberg,  and  afterwards  went  to  vi- 
sit his  relations  in  Denmark,  at  whose  desire  he  endea- 
voured to  obtain  a  civil  appointment ;  but  his  solicitations 
having  proved  unsuccessful,  he  resolved  to  devote  himself 
to  the  military  profession.  Soon  ftS'tcrwards  he  entered  into 
the  Prussian  service,  and  distinguished  himself  in  several 
of  the  great  Frederic's  campaigns,  as  a  brave,  enterprising, 
and  accomplished  officer.  He  attained  the  rank  of  major, 
and  terminated  his  life  at  the  battle  of  Kuniiersdorf,  on  the 
12th  of  August  1759,  after  performing  the  most  gallant 
exploits.  Being  attached  to  the  corps  of  General  Fink,  he 
attacked  the  flank  of  the  Russians,  assisted  in  storming' 
three  batteries,  and  received  a  wound  in  the  right  hand, 
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which  obliged  him  to  hold  his  sword  in  his  left.  Having 
missed  the  commander  of  iiis  battalion,  he  ihimedialely  put 
himself  at  its  liead,  and  led  on  the  men,  nnder  a  heavy  fire 
of  cannon,  to  the  attack  of  the  fourth  battery.  There  he 
was  wounded  in  the  left  arm,  and  compelled  to  carry  his 
sword  again  in  the  disabled  right  hand.  As  he  appioacli- 
cd  the  buttery,  his  right  leg  was  shatter<:d  by  a  grape- 
shot;  and  he  fell  from  his  hoise,  with  the  exclamation,  "  My 
lads,  don't  forsake  your  king  !"  As  the  enemy  now  rush- 
ed forward  in  great  numbers,  his  body  could  not  be  re- 
moved from  the  field.  Some  Cossacks  having  come  up, 
stri()ped  him  naked,  and  threw  him  into  a  bog.  In  this  si- 
tuation, he  was  found  by  some  compassionate  Russian  sol- 
diers, who  laid  him  on  straw  before  a  watch-fire,  put  a  co- 
vering over  him,  and  gave  him  some  bread  and  water.  He 
was  again  stripped  of  his  coveiing  by  the  Cossacks,  and 
lay  for  several  hours  in  a  state  of  nakedness,  until  a  Rus- 
sian officer  ordered  him  to  be  carried  to  Frankfort  on  the 
Oocr,  wliere  he  was  delivered  over  to  the  care  of  medical 
men.      He  died  of  his  wounds  11  days  after. 

KItist  was  well  advanced  in  years  before  he  discovered 
any  decided  genius  for  poetry,  and  his  talents  were  first 
called  torth  by  an  accidental  impulse.  The  productions, 
however,  which  afterwards  flowed  from  his  pen,  have  se- 
cured for  him  a  distinguished  rank  among  the  poets  of  his 
country.  He  attempted  various  kinds  of  poetry — descrip- 
tive, lyrical,  and  epic;  but  he  excelled  C!iief]y  in  the  faith- 
ful delineation  of  rural  scenes.  His  most  admired  poem  is 
that  entitled,  "  The  Spring,  or  \'ernal  Season,"  which  has 
been  lately  translaied  into  E[iglish.  See  Kleist's  Sdmmt- 
liche  IVerke,  with  the  author's  life,  by  Koite,  in  2  vols.  8vo. 
Benin,  1803.     (r.) 

KLOPSTOCK,  Frederic  Theophilus,  a  celebrated 
German  poet,  was  born  ai  Quediinburg,  in  the  year  1724. 
Having  received  the  rudimeiits  of  his  education  at  home, 
he  was  sent  to  the  public  school  of  Quedlinhurg,  where  he 
distinguished  himself  by  his  intellectual  powers,  and  ex- 
celled in  bodily  exercises.  At  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  went 
to  the  college  of  his  native  place  ;  where  he  made  great 
proficiency  in  his  classical  studies,  and  acquired  a  taste  for 
elegant  literature.  His  poetical  genius  already  displayed 
itself  in  some  pastorals  ;  and  even  at  this  early  period,  he 
conceived  the  design  of  his  great  epic  poem,  The  Meti- 
siah. 

In  the  year  1745,  he  commenced  the  study  of  divinity  at 
the  university  ol  Jei>a.  But  his  thoughts  were  constantly 
turned  towards  the  great  work  he  had  projected,  of  which 
he  composed  the  three  first  cantoes  in  prose.  Afterwards, 
however,  he  resolved  to  adopt  the  versification  of  Homer 
and  Virgil  as  his  model  ;  and  having  succeeded  in  his  first 
attempts,  he,  at  length,  determined  to  execute  the  whole 
poem  in  German  hexameters. 

Ill  1746,  he  removed  to  Leipsic,  where  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  a  number  of  young  men  of  poetical  talents, 
■who  published  their  essays  in  un  occasional  paper,  called 
the  Bremiache  Beytrage.  or  "  Bremen  Contributions."  In 
this  paper  weie  published  the  three  first  cantoes  of  Klop- 
stock's  Messiah,  with  a  number  of  his  odes ;  which  were 
received  with  such  general  approbation,  as  encouraged  him 
to  persi  vcre  in  his  poetical  labours. 

He  left  Leipsic  in  1748,  and  went  to  reside  at  Langen- 
salza :  where,  in  consequi.nce  of  a  disappointment  in  love, 
he  was,  for  some  time,  thrown  into  a  slate  of  mental  dejec- 
tion. About  this  time  he  published  ten  books  of  his  Mes- 
siah, by  which  his  reputation  as  a  poet  was  completely 
estfiblished.  Trie  work,  indeed,  was  hailed  with  rapture 
by  ihe  lovers  of  poetry  and  devotion;  the  critics  looked 
upi>n  it  as  forming  an  era  in  the  poetical  annals  of  Germa- 
Vol.  XI.     Part  il. 


ny  ;  and  the  author  was  generally  regarded  as  the  Homfir 
ol  his  native  country. 

In  1750,  he  made  a  journey  into  Switzerland,  in  conse- 
quence  of  an  invitation  from  Bodmer  to  visit  him  at  Zu- 
rich. Here  he  was  received  with  great  respect ;  and  he 
appears  to  have  formed  a  strong  attachment  to  the  country 
and  its  inhabitants  ;  among  whom  he  would,  in  all  proba- 
bility, have  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  had  not  Baron 
Bernstoiff,  who  had  conceived  a  high  regard  for  the  talents 
of  Klopstock,  invited  him  to  Copenhagen,  with  the  assu- 
rance of  conferring  upon  him  such  a  pension  as  would  make 
him  independent.  He  accordingly  set  out  for  Copenha- 
gen, in  the  year  1751;  and,  in  passing  through  Hamburgh, 
he  became  acquainted  with  a  young  lady.  Miss  MoUer,  of 
amiable  qualities  and  literary  accomplishments,  whom  he 
soon  afterwards  married.  The  congeniality  of  their  dispo- 
sitions seemed  to  promise  much  happiness  to  both  ;  but 
Klopstock  was  very  soon  deprived  of  his  partner,  who  died 
in  childbed  ;  and  he  lamented  her  death,  and  cherished  her 
memory,  to  the  last  hour  of  his  existence.  He  remained 
chiefly  at  Copenhagen  until  the  year  1771;  after  which 
period  he  remained  at  Hamburgh,  in  the  capacity  of  Danish 
legate,  and  counsellor  of  the  Margrave  of  Baden,  from 
whom  he  enjoyed  a  pension.  He  died  at  Hamburgh  in  the 
month  of  March,  1803,  in  the  79ih  year  of  his  age. 

The  moral  character  of  Klopstock  was  exceedingly 
amiable;  and  this,  no  less  than  his  poetical  talents,  made 
him  be  regarded  with  sentiments  of  veneration  by  all  those 
who  enjoyed  his  acquaintance.  His  natural  diffidence  was 
so  great,  that  he  seldom  felt  at  his  ease  in  the  presence  of 
strangers,  especially  persons  of  rank. 

As  a  poet,  Klopstock  has  been  justly  placed  among  the 
number  ot  those  who  have  attained  the  very  first  eminence. 
His  productions  display  a  fertile  imagination  and  a  cultivat- 
ed taste  ;  and  they  abound  in  sublime  imagery  and  pathetic 
sentiment.  The  Alessiah — which  extends  to  twenty  can- 
toes— is  perhaps  too  long  for  a  devotional  poem.  There  is 
in  it  a  paucity  of  incident,  which  the  inspiration  of  genius 
finds  it  difficult  to  supply  ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the 
sublimity  of  his  conceptions  frequently  carries  the  muse  of 
Klopstock  into  the  obscure  regions  of  mysticism.  His  ly- 
rical effusions  are  remarkably  spirited  ;  yet  not  altogether 
free  from  the  characteristic  defect  to  which  we  have  allud- 
ed. His  dramatic  pieces  are  also  written  with  great  spirit 
and  force,  but  are  not  properly  adapted  for  theatrical  repre- 
sentation,    (r) 

KNARESBOROUGH  is  a  town  of  England,  in  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorksliire.  It  is  situated  on  a  rocky  emi- 
nence, on  the  north-eastern  bank  of  the  river  Nid,  which 
issues  from  the  bottom  of  the  Craven  hills,  and  flows  be- 
low precipitous  rocks,  in  a  beautiful  glen.  The  town, 
which  is  tolerably  large  and  well  built,  and  contains  many 
handsome  modern  houses,  consists  of  two  principal  streets, 
and  some  smaller  ones,  along  one  of  which  runs  the  high 
road  through  Harrowgate  to  Boroughbridge ;  while  along 
the  other  street,  which  crosses  it  at  right  angles,  runs  the 
road  from  Ripley  to  Wetherby.  On  an  abrupt  bank,  over- 
looking the  liver,  are  the  venerable  remains  of  a  castle, 
built  by  Serlo  de  Burgh,  baron  of  Tonsburgh  in  Norman- 
dy. It  contained  nearly  two  acres  and  a  half  within  its 
walls,  which  were  flanked  with  eleven  towers.  Part  of  the 
principal  tower  still  remains,  and  seems  to  have  been  built 
about  the  time  of  Edward  III.  It  consists  of  three  stairs 
above  the  keep,  or  dungeon.  The  roof  of  the  dungeon  is 
arched  with  stone,  and  supported  by  one  round  pillar,  three 
feet  in  diameter. 

The  parish  church  is  neither  spacious  nor  elegant.     It 
contains  several  handsome  monuments,  particularly  of  the 
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Slingsby  family-  There  is  here  a  spacious  market-place, 
witli  a  neat  cross,  erected  in  1719.  Besides  a  free  school- 
house,  built  by  subscription  in  1741,  there  is  a  dissentiiis? 
chapel,  built  in  17r8— a  Quaker's  mectinghouic,  built  in 
J701 and  a  good  stone  bridge  over  the  Nid.  The  prin- 
cipal manufactures  are  coarse  linens  and  sheetings;  and  a 
great  trade  is  carried  on  in  corn.  Very  fine  liquorice  is 
grown  round  the  town.  More  than  1000  pieces  of  linen, 
each  twenty  yards  long,  have  often  been  woven  here  in  a 
single  week.  Knaresborough  sends  two  members  to  par- 
li.\ment,  and  is  governed  by  "a  bailiff",  who  is  also  the  return- 
ing officer  at  the  elcclion.  The  right  of  election  belongs  to 
the  possessors  of  84  burgage  holds. 

This  town  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  fine  medicinal 
spring,  and  was  a  place  of  great  resort  before  Ilarrowgale 
and  Scarborout;h  came  into  such  repute.  The  Siveet  S/ia, 
or  vitriolic  well,  discovered  in  1620,  is  situated  in  Knares- 
borough forest,  about  three  miles  from  the  town.  The 
Siinkinff  S/ia,  or  sulphur  well,  is  very  foetid,  and  is  used 
only  for  b*thing.  It  changes  silver  to  the  colour  of  cop- 
per. St.  Mungo's  Well  is  a  cold  baili,  about  four  miles 
distant  from  the  town.  The  famous  Drofifiing  or  Petrify- 
ing Well  is  in  the  long  walk  on  the  south-west  bank  of  the 
Nio,  aiid  opposite  to  the  castle  It  rises  in  the  declivity  of 
the  hill,  at  the  foot  of  a  limestone  rock,  about  forty  yards 
from  the  banks  of  the  river  ;  and,  after  a  course  of  twenty 
yards,  it  spreads  itself  on  the  top  of  a  rock,  from  which  it 
trickles  down  in  about  forty  places,  creating  a  musical  kind 
of  tmkling.  The  (luanlily  of  water  delivered  in  a  minute 
is  about  twenty  gallons.  The  rock,  which  is  covered  with 
plants,  flowers,  and  shrubs,  projects  in  a  circular  curve 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  so  that  its  brow  overhangs  its 
base  nearly  fifteen  feet.  It  is  about  30  feet  high,  48  long, 
and  fron  30  lo  48  broad.  The  ground  that  receives  the 
■water  before  it  forms  the  well  has  been  converted  into  a 
solid  rock,  through  a  distance  of  24  feet ;  and  the  spring 
water,  in  running  into  the  river  Nid,  has  formed  a  rock 
some  yards  long. 

The  walk  from  the  Dropping  Well  to  the  high  bridge  is 
remarkably  fine,  exhibiting  a  great  variety  of  charming 
prospects.  On  the  other  side  of  the  river,  near  Grimbald 
Bridge,  and  at  the  foot  of  a  perpendicular  rock,  is  St.  Ro- 
bert's chapel,  which  is  elegantly  hollowed  out  of  the  solid 
rock.  It  is  10  feet  S  inches  long,  and  7  feet  6  inches  high. 
The  roof  and  altar  are  finely  enriched  with  Gothic  orna- 
ments. Behind  the  altar  is  a  large  niche,  where  there  was 
formerly  an  image.  There  are  also  three  heads,  supposed 
to  represent  the  Trinity  ;  and  another,  supposed  to  be  that 
of  John  the  Baptist,  to  whom  the  chapel  was  dedicated. 
On  one  side  of  the  entrance,  shaded  with  spreading  ivy,  is 
the  figure  of  a  warrior,  cut  out  of  the  rock,  in  the  act  of 
drawing  his  sword  to  defend  the  entrance.  The  borough 
and  township  of  Knaresborough  contained,  in  1811,  888 
houses,  994  fainilies,  837  families  employed  in  trade  and 
manufactures,  and  4234  inhabitants.  See  Hargrave's  Histo- 
ry of  the  Castle,  Town,  and  Forest  of  Knaresborough.  1798  ; 
and  liie  Beauties  of  England  and  ITales,  vol.  xvi.  p    634. 

KNELLER,  Sir  Godfrey,  a  celebrated  portrait  pain- 
ter, was  born  at  Lubcck  about  the  year  1618,  and  was  the 
son  of  M.  Kncller,  surveyor-general  of  the  mines,  and  in- 
spector of  Count  Mansfeld's  revenues.  Having  exhibited 
an  early  passion  for  painting,  his  father,  though  he  had 
destined  him  for  a  military  life,  sent  him  to  Amsterdam  to 
receive  instruction  from  Bol,  and  he  had  also  the  good  for- 
tune to  be  honoured  with  instructions  from  Rembrandt. 
He  went  to  Italy  in  1672,  where  he  spent  some  time  in 
Venice.  In  1674,  he  came  to  England,  without  any  inten- 
tion of  taking  up  his  residence  in  this  country  ;  but  having 
been  accidentally  recommeoded  to  Mr.  BankS;  a  Ham- 
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burgh  merchant,  he  took  portraits  of  him  and  his  family. 
The  Duke  of  Monmouth  having  induced  the  king  to  sit  to 
KncUcr,  his  majesty,  who  was  engaged  to  have  his  portrait 
taken  by  Lcly,  insisted  that  he  should  sit  to  both  artists  at 
the  same  time.  Kneller  executed  his  portrait  with  =uch 
expedition,  that  he  had  finished  it  before  Lely's  was  dead 
coloured.  This  little  event  gained. him  reputation,  and  in- 
duced him  to  take  up  his  residence  pet manently  in  En- 
gland. Kneller  was  patronised  by  Charles  II.  James  II. 
and  William  III.  and  he  had  the  rare  honour  of  taking  the 
portiait  of  ten  sovereigns.  He  was  knighted  in  1692,  by 
William  III.  for  whom  he  painted  the  beauties  of  Hampton 
Court,  and  who  presented  him  with  a  gold  medal  and  chain 
worth  L.  300.  He  likewise  look  a  portrait  of  George  I. 
who  raised  him  to  the  dignity  of  a  baronet. 

In  1722,  he  was  seized  with  a  violent  fever,  of  which  he 
languislied  for  a  considerable  time,  and  which  carried  him 
off  in  October  1723,  in  the  75lh  year  of  liis  age.  A  aionu- 
ment  was  ereeted  to  him  in  Westniinsler  Abbey,  for  which 
he  lehL.  300. 

KNIGHT-HOOD.  Oudeus  of.  In  the  article  Chi- 
valry, an  accoutit  has  been  given  of  the  origin  of  knight- 
hood among  the  norlhern  nations  ;  of  ti.e  ceremonies  with 
which  that  dignity  was  in  general  conferred  ;  of  the  obliga- 
tions which  it  imposed;  and  of  the  powerful  influence  which 
the  spirit  of  chivalry  long  exerted,  and  in  all  probability 
still  continues  to  e.xert,  over  the  people  of  Europe.  One 
very  important  topic  connected  with  the  subject  of  that  arti- 
cle remains  to  be  discussed  in  the  present,  viz.  the  origin, 
history,  or  influence  of  those  separate  orders  of  knighthood, 
as  they  were  called,  which  had  their  rise,  as  is  generally 
supposed,  about  the  time  of  the  crusades,  and  proceeded 
indeed  from  an  union  of  the  two  principles  of  valour  and 
devotion,  which  we  should  seek  for  in  vain  among  the  re- 
cords of  any  other  period. 

The  wars  of  the  cross,  which  had  originally  been  excited 
by  the  eloquence- of  a  priest,  and  recommended  to  all  be- 
lievers by  the  promises  of  a  pope,  presented  to  the  eastern 
world  the  strange  spectacle  of  cliurchmen  contending, 
sword  in  hand,  for  the  truth  of  the  tenets  which  they  pro- 
fessed, and  the  destruction  of  infidels.  The  more  hardy- 
tribes  of  the  west  had,  itr^eed,  been  long  familiarized  with 
such  spectacles.  Although  ecclesiastics,  both  regular  and 
secular,  were  absolved,  by  their  tenure,  from  rendering 
military  service  in  person,  they  were  far  from  being  always 
disposed  to  make  use  of  their  legal  exemption  from  duties, 
to  which  they  were  so  much  inclined.  They  feared,  or 
pretended  to  fear,  the  degradation  of  their  fiefs,  should  the 
obligations  of  their  tenures  be  fulfilled  by  mercenary  hands. 
The  chapter  of  St.  Germain  I'Auxerrois,  accordingly,  con- 
tinued to  furnish  the  Bishop  of  Paris  with  horse  and  straw 
for  the  army  of  the  /ting,  till  the  middle  of  the  1 1th  century,  ^ 
Even  the  church  had,  long  before  the  period  of  the  cru-  ^ 
sades,  sanctioned  this  military  rage  by  their  example.  Leo 
IX.  marched  against  the  Normans  at  the  head  of  an  army, 
refused  them  peace,  although  they  professed  their  willing- 
ness to  cotwply  with  all  his  demands,  and  continued,  in  spite 
of  all  their  entreaties,  to  ravage  their  country  in  the  most 
cruel  manner,  with  a  force  chiefly  composed  of  banditti,  and 
outcasts  of  every  kind,  who  were  glad  to  make  their  booty 
under  so  sanctified  a  standard.  Benedict  VIII.  one  of  his 
predecessors,  had  violated,  in  a  manner  even  more  shame- 
ful, the  precepts  of  that  religion,  of  which  he  pretended  to 
be  the  first  miifister.  Not  only  did  he  arm  all  his  bishops 
to  fight  with  him  against  the  Saracens,  but,  after  having 
overcome  these  infidels,  and  slaughtered  a  prodigious  num- 
ber of  them  in  the  field,  he  did  not  scruple  to  stain  himself 
with  the  blood  of  their  queen.  He  commanded  her  head 
to  be  cut  off;  and  r&served  for  his  own  share  in  the  booty     ^ 
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her  ornamcnls  of  gold  and  jewellei-y.  In  Spain,  nothing 
was  more  common  than  to  see  bishops  following  the  king 
in  his  wars.  When,  about  tlie  end  of  the  ninth  century, 
the  Normans  made  a  descent  on  the  const  of  Galicia,  they 
carried  every  where  fire  and  desolation,  and  met  with  no 
check  till  they  reached  the  territory  of  Rosinus,  bishop  of 
Compostello.  That  prelate,  having  called  together  the 
eounts  of  the  neighbourhood,  advanced  himself  at  their 
head,  covered  (as  Ferrera  expresses  it)  luil/i  ike  harness  of 
charity — rushed  upon  the  barbarians — slew  their  chief  with 
his  own  hand — and  foiced  them  to  seek  for  safety  in  their 
vessels.  Not  even  the  authority  of  the  council  of  Coyenca 
could  overcome  the  public  applause  of  this  valorous  action  ; 
and,  in  spite  of  their  fourth  canon,  which  so  expressly  dis- 
approves of  all  sacerdotal  combatants,  St.  Rosinus  still  oc- 
cupies his  place  in  the  calendar,  among  the  most  eminent 
of  the  holy. 

The  consideration  of  these  facts,  and  of  the  stale  of  man- 
ners of  which  they  are  the  evident  marks,  will  prepare  us 
to  inquire,  with  advantage,  into  the  true  origin  of  the  orders 
of  knighthood. 

The  ambitious  desire  of  an  ancient  origin  is  not  less  con- 
spicuous among  bodies  of  men  associated  for  particular 
purposes,  than  it  is  among  families.  There  is  no  church 
which  is  not  afiostolic,  if  we  arc  willing  to  believe  its  bishop ; 
even  those  of  Troyes  and  Clermont,  the  most  insignificant 
in  France,  have  long  since  added  that  epithet  to  their  titles. 
Monks,  who  make  profession  of  humility,  and  renounce  the 
world,  are  in  this  particular  the  vainest  of  men.  The  Car- 
melites think  they  have  made  out  a  clear  title  and  prece- 
dency, by  taking  Elijah  or  Mount  Carmel  for  the  patron  of 
iheir  order.  They  were  desirous  to  increase  the  antiquity 
of  their  order,  even  at  the  expense  of  making  it  Jewish 
rather  than  Christian.  But  the  hospitallers  made  light  of 
this  Jewish  antiquity,  and  made  bold  to  reckon  among  their 
founders  Abraham,  Lot,  and  Laban ;  for  this  last,  although 
his  character  is  none  of  the  best,  was,  notwithstanding,  ac- 
cording to  them,  a  good  knight  hospitaller. 

A  letter,*  written  by  Maffei  in  the  year  1712,  was  sup- 
pressed by  papal  authority,  because  that  illustrious  writer 
had  succeeded  in  proving  what  he  undertook,  and  had  for 
ever  put  an  end  to  all  rational  belief  in  the  remote  origin 
of  orders  of  knighthood.  The  fable  is,  that  Constaniine  the 
Great,  after  his  defeat  of  Magentius,  received  from  heaven 
an  express  command  to  institute  an  order  of  knighthood 
for  the  defence  of  the  Christian  religion  ;  and  as  this  com- 
mand was  brought  by  an  angel,  who  held  in  his  hand  a 
cross  of  gold,  inscribed  with  the  well  known  words  tv  t«ut« 
uiKcc,  Constantine  gave  his  knights  the  title  of  Equites  ^n- 
gelici  et  Aureati.  The  only  authority  for  the  existence  of 
Constantine's  order  is  that  of  a  pretended  antique — x  stone 
dug  up  at  Rome,  which  gives,  moreover,  a  different  ac- 
count of  its  origin.  On  it  appears  Constantine  seated  on 
his  throne,  giving  a  collar  to  several  knights;  and  the  in- 
scription relates,  that  the  emfieror.,  being  cured  of  the  le- 
prosy, and  baptised  by  Pope  Sylvester,  created,  for  the  de- 
fence of  Christianity,  Milites  Equites  aurealos.  The  le- 
prosy and  the  baptism  by  Sylvester  are  now  given  up  on 
all  hands ;  and  the  use  of  the  word  milites  has  no  great  re- 
semblance to  the  language  of  the  fourth  century.  The 
real  founder  of  the  Ordo  Constantinianus,  was  without  doubt 
the  Emperor  Isaac  Angelus  Conmenus,  who  took  the  idea 
of  it  from  the  Franks,  and  in  whose  family  the  mastership 
so  long  remained. 


The  knights  of  St.  George  arc  an  order  of  great  anti. 
quity,  who  have  extended  themselves  from  the  east  to  the 
west.  Their  patron  saint  is  now,  however,  supposed  to  be 
fabulous,  as  well  as  all  their  legends  respecting  their  own 
very  remote  origin  and  exploits.  St.  George  was,  accord- 
ing to  them,  a  Christian  saint,  who  suffered  martyrdom  in 
Persia  during  the  reign  of  Diocletian.  But  he  is  common- 
ly confounded  with  that  famous  Arian  bisliop,  who  was  sub- 
stituted in  the  room  of  Athanasius  in  the  see  of  Alexan- 
dria. There  is  every  appearance  that  they  ai-e  in  fact  the 
same  person.  Both  were  born  in  Cappadocia,  and  both 
were  called  George.  George,  taking  possession  of  his 
bishopric,  entered  Alexandria  armed  cap-a-pee,  and  on 
horseback ;  and  the  other  is  represented  as  combating  the 
devil,  in  the  shape  of  a  dragon,  on  horseback  also,  and 
armed  in  the  same  fashion.  George  of  Alexandria  was 
massacred  by  the  Pagans  ;  so  he  also  has  his  claims  to  the 
character  of  a  martyr.  The  entire  silence  of  all  histori- 
ans is  sufficient  to  negative  all  belief  in  the  legends  of  the 
order  of  St.  George.  These  are  not  even  in  concord  with 
each  other.  Their  patron  has  suffered  death  in  almost 
every  possible  way,  and  in  each  way  upon  equally  good  au- 
thority. 

Carcere,  Ciiede,site,  vinclii,fame,frigwe,  Jtammis, 
Confessus  Christum  ducit  ad  astra  caput. 

A  martyr  so  exemplary  could  hardly  have  been  omitted 
by  all  the  fathers.  It  is  true  that  the  Emperor  John  Can- 
tacuzenus  made,  as  is  recorded  by  himself,  some  knights 
in  the  church  of  St.  George  UaXitiKei^^iTyii.\  But  the  very 
name  of  the  saint  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  he  had  nothing 
in  common  with  either  George  the  champion  of  Cappado» 
cia,  or  George  the  bishop  of  Alexandria.  Notwithstand- 
ing, it  appears,  that  the  removal  of  some  relics  of  this  St. 
George  the  Candian  to  Italy,  after  the  Franks  had  obtain- 
ed possession  of  Constantinople,  was  the  veal  origin  of  this 
order,  the  ensign  of  which  has  since  become  so  popular. 
Of  all  these  legends,  we  may  well  say — 

Sunt  apina,  trkaque  et  ii  quid  villus  istii. 

In  order  to  discover  the  true  origin  of  the  orders  of 
knighthood,  we  muSt  come  down  to  the  time  of  the  cru- 
sades, during  the  12th  century.  The  piety  of  some  mer- 
chants of  Amalfi,  who  traded  in  Judea,  induced  them  to 
build  a  church  in  Jerusalem,  which  long  after  preserved  its 
name  of  the  Latin,  originally  conferred  upon  it  on  account 
of  the  language  and  rites  of  which  its  founders  had  made 
use.  Near  to  this  church  they  built  an  hospital,  dedicated 
to  St.  John  the  Almoner,  for  the  reception  of  the  sick  and 
the  pilgrims  who  frequented  the  holy  sepulchre.  It  is  im- 
possible to  wish  any  better  authority  for  these  facts,  than 
that  of  WiHiam  of  Tyre,  who  wrote  in  the  same  centu- 
ry.:t  He  asserts,  that,  as  the  founders  had  been  Latin 
merchants,  the  monastery  still  retained  the  name  of  the  La- 
tin. He  asserts,  what  is  now  to  our  purpose,  that  these 
hospitallers,  who  had  so  small  a  beginning,  became  by  de- 
grees wealthy,  and  that  their  first  step  was  to  withdraw 
themselves  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  abbot  of  the  Men- 
asterium  Latinum,  till  at  length,  their  power  increasing  to 
a  great  degree,  the  Roman  church  emancipated  them 
from  the  authority  of  the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem.  "Sic 
ergo  de  tam  modico  incrementum  habentes  praedictae  do- 


*  Vide  De  Fabula  equestris  ordiiiis  Constantiniani,  Scipionis  Maffei  Marchionis  Epislol. 
f  Vide  Johan.  Cantac.  L.  iii.  Pontani  Notae  ad  Cantac. 
t  Gul.  Tyr.  L.  xviii.  c.  546. 
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niusfratres  prius  e  jurisdictione  Abbatis  se  subtraxcnint, 
deindc,  in  inimeiihuum  niulliplicates  divhiiis,  per  ccclesiani 
Romanum  a  nianii  cl  polcslatc  Domini  Pjtiiaiclias  buiit 
eniaiicipati." 

When  the  princes  of  ll»c  west  entered  tliu  Holy  Land, 
the  hospitallers  took  up  aims  in  tlicir  cause.  Some  re- 
mained attached  to  the  purposes  ol  their  institution,  and 
took  care  of  the  sick.  Persons  afflicted  with  leprosy  were 
admitted  into  their  body,  that  thty  might  undertake  the 
care  of  others  in  a  similar  situation  ;  and  the  rule  was, 
that  the  grandmaster  himself  should  be  a  leper.  But  alter 
all  the  sick  persons  in  the  hospital  at  Jerusalem  had  been 
massacred  by  the  Infidels,  the  order  was  obliged  to  retire 
into  Italy,  and  received  from  Innocent  IV.  a  dispensation, 
absolving  them  from  the  obligations  of  their  original  oath, 
together  with  permission  to  elect  a  grand-master  of  full 
and  vigorous  health.  Those  who  were  inclined  for  war, 
distinguished  themselves  by  actions  of  valour,  which  soon 
attracted  great  rei)Ulation  to  their  order.  Such  was  the 
origin  of  the  knights  of  the  order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusa- 
lem, the  most  ancient  of  all;  who  alU'rward!^,  under  the 
names  of  knights  of  Rli<,.les.  (.vhich  island  they  occupied 
from  1308  till  A.  D.  1522),  more  lately  of  Knights  of  Mal- 
ta, were  of  such  signal  service  in  repressing  the  progress 
of  the  Ouoman  arms. 

The  government  which  this  order  afterwards  established 
was  a  mi.vlure  of  monarchy  and  aristocracy.  The  grand- 
master exercised  the  rights  of  sovereignty  over  the  peo- 
ple of  Malta  and  its  dependencies.  He  coined  money  ; 
and  had  the  disposal  of  the  priories,  bailiages,  and  com- 
manderies  attached  to  the  order.  All  the  knights,  of  what- 
ever rank  they  might  be,  professed  obedience  to  his  com- 
mands in  every  tiling  not  contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  so- 
ciety, or  the  obligations  of  religion.  In  all  affairs,  how- 
ever, which  respect  religion  in  the  interests  of  the  knights, 
an  absolute  authority  was  exerted  by  the  grand-master  and 
the  council  in  conjunction  ;  the  grand-master  having  no 
other  prerogative  than  that  of  a  casting  vote.  There  were 
two  councils.  The  ordinary  council  consisted  of  the  grand- 
master, the  prior  of  the  church,  the  conventual  bailies, 
the  grand  priors,  and  the  capitular  bailies.  The  council 
comfilete  was  composed,  in  addition  to  these,  of  all  the 
grand  crosses,  and  of  the  two  senior  Jinights  of  each  lan- 
guage. 

These  languages  were  those  of  the  different  nations  of 
■which  the  order  was  composed  ;  and  these  were  in  num- 
ber eight,  Provence,  Auvergne,  France,  Italy,  Arragon, 
Germany,  Castile,  and  England.  Of  each  of  these  lan- 
guages, there  were  knights  of  different  kinds,  as,  I .  Equitea 
Justicie.  who  made  proof  of  nobility  at  their  entrance,  of 
four  descents  in  all  other  nations  except  Germany,  where 
16  quarters  were  held  necessary. — 2.  Equitea  Grade,  who 
made  no  proof  of  nobility,  but  had  the  order  conlerred  on 
them  on  account  of  merit.  These  were,  however,  inca- 
pable of  attaining  the  rank  of  bailie,  grand  prior,  or  grand 
master.  Besides  these,  there  were  serving  brothers  of  two 
kinds;  1.  those  of  arms,  who  took  a  part  in  ull  the  cus- 
tomary duties  of  llie  knigMs;  and,  3.  those  of  the  church, 
Who  were  priests  entirely  devoted  to  the  services  of  reli- 
{ioa  in  the  different  churches  of  the  order. 

Th<?  influence  of  this  order  was  extended  through  every 
part  of  Europe.  Their  achievements  were  conspicuous, 
and  they  were  long  regarded  as  the  most  essential  bul- 
wark against  the  Turks.  Ashmole  is  of  opinion,  that  at 
•ne  lime  their  power  was  so  great,  that  ♦'  they  possessed 
in  Christendom   about    19,000  manors."*     In    England, 


their  prior  sat  in  Parliament  as  the  first  baron  of  the  king- 
dom, by  the  title  of  "  Prior  hospitalis  Sancti  Johannis  de 
Jerusalem." 

The  knights  of  St.  John  made  profession  of  povert)^ 
obedience,  and  chastity,  according  to  the  rule  of  St.  .'Vu- 
gustin,  whose  black  habit  they  wore,  originally  witli  a 
plain  white  cross  on  the  breast,  but  afterwards  with  one  of 
eight  points.  In  time  of  war  they  put  the  cross  on  a  scar- 
let cassock. 

The  order  is  now  merely  nominal,  and  the  cross  is  con- 
ferred by  several  sovereigns,  who  lay  claim  to  the  title  of 
grand-master.  Among  other-;,  Paul  of  Russia  celebrated 
a  mock  election  of  himself,  with  the  concurrence  of  a  com- 
pany of  comedians,  and  sold  the  insignia. 

Scarcely  had  the  hospitallers  succeeded  in  transforming 
their  society  into  one,  uniting  within  itself  the  proltssion 
of  religion  and  that  of  arms,  before  certain  canons  regular 
of  St.  Auguslin,  who,  during  the  reign  of  the  Saracens,  iiad 
been  entrusted  with  the  care  of  the  jioly  sepulchre,  be- 
came desirous  of  imitating  their  example.  Baldwin  ac- 
cordingly gratified  them  in  this  matter,  and  they  assumed 
the  title  of  knights  of  the  Imly  sepulchre.  They  were 
conspicuous  for  their  valour  and  fi  Iclity  during  the  time  of 
the  Christian  kings  of  Jerusalem  ;  but,  on  the  loss  of  the 
Holy  Lund,  took  refuge  in  Perugia,  and  afterwards  were 
incorporated  with  the  knights  of  Rnodes.  Their  ensign 
was  argent,  a  cross  fiotent,  or. 

The  origin  ol  the  mcler  of  the  knights  of  the  temple 
succeeded  close  on  that  of  the  sepulchre.  Geoffrey  of  St. 
Omer,  and  Hugh  de  Pagaijs,  were  its  founders.  These, 
along  with  a  tew  other  pious  persons,  animated  with  the  de- 
sire of  serving  God,  and  bearing  with  much  impatience 
the  insults  which  the  Turks  poured  on  the  pilgrims,  estab- 
lished a  society  for  the  purpost  ot  protecting  the  high- 
ways to  Jerusalem.  Guarimoni!,  patriarch  of  Jerusalem, 
and  king  Baldwin,  williiigly  granted  thciu  their  approba- 
tion. They  took  vovvs  of  poverty,  obedience,  and  chastity, 
and  engaged  to  keep  the  high-\Vays  free  of  robbers;  to  be 
hospitable  to  the  poor,  and  to  protect  all  who  should  be  in- 
clined to  visit  the  lioly  sepulchre.  Baldwin  permitted  them 
to  build  an  hospital  near  the  temple  of  the  sepulchre, 
whence  they  derived  their  name  ;  and  they  established 
themselves,  in  all  respects  conforming  to  the  rule  ol  St. 
Basil.  The  services  which  they  rendered  by  their  care,  as 
to  the  safety  of  the  high-ways,  soon  spread  their  fame 
throughout  Europe,  and  were  the  means  of  attracting  to 
them  great  riches  and  splendid  endowments.  The  wealth 
which  they  possessed  was,  indeed,  in  all  probability,  the 
chief  cause  of  the  destruction  of  their  order,  which  was 
accomplished  by  the  machin..t:ons  of  Pniiip  the  Pair,  in  ttie 
year  1312.  A  council  was  held  at  Vicnne,  at  whicli  the 
Pope,  (Clement  V.)  king  Philip,  and  Louis  of  Nitvarre, 
his  eldest  son,  were  present.  There  the  Teniplurs  .vere 
accused  of  drunkenness,  incontinence,  and  blasphemy, 
which  crimes  were  confessed  by  many  of  the  knights  on 
being  put  to  the  torture.  Tile  council  ordered  all  tneir 
possessions  to  be  confiscated,  and  bestowed  on  the  knignts 
of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  ;  but  the  kings  of  France,  Arra- 
gon, Castile,  and  England,  appropriated  a  great  pan  of 
their  possessions  to  their  own  use.  'Ihe  order  contrived 
to  get  the  decree  of  the  council  leversed,  in  so  far  as  re- 
garded Germany,  where  they  remained  long  after,  but 
with  little  power.  Jacques  de  la  Maude,  their  grand  mas- 
ter, was  burnt  in  Pans  along  with  many  of  tlic  bretiiren; 
and  the  v\  hole  body  were  in  EnglauJ  declared  convicts  and 
felons  by  a  statute  of  the  first  year  of  Edward  IL 


*  See  Ashmole,  Introduction  to  the  History  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter. 
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In  the  same  year  with  the  creation  of  the  order  of  the 
Templars,  took  place  that  of  the  Teutonic  order.  A  Ger- 
man nobleman,  observing  the  inconvenience  to  whicii  pil- 
grims of  his  nation  were  exposed  in  the  hospitals  at  Jeru- 
salem, where  their  language  was  unknown,  erected  an  hos- 
pital in  Jerusalem  for  their  use.  This  hospital  soon  became 
rich  by  the  liberality  of  its  German  visitants.  Pope  Ce- 
lestine  created  these  hospitallers  into  an  order  of  knight- 
hood, under  the  obligation  of  living  according  to  tlie  rule 
of  St.  Aui;ustin,  and  continuing  to  fight  against  the  Infidels 
during  life.  The  emperor  Frederic  II.  brought  them  with 
him  into  Europe,  and  proposed  to  them  to  occupy  their 
arms  in  the  conquest  of  Prussia.  The  infidelity  of  the 
people  of  that  country  was  the  pretence;  but  his  real  mo- 
tive in  this  proposition,  was  nothing  more  than  to  get  rid 
of  a  band  of  warriois  whose  unemployed  valour  bes;an  to 
intomniode  him.  B^ing  joined  by  the  marquis  of  Turin- 
gen,  they  soon  rendered  tliemselves  masters  of  Prussia, 
and  buiit  Marienburgh  in  honour  of  their  patroness,  the 
Virgin  Mary.  This  country  they  possessed  till  A.  D.  1525, 
when  Albert  of  Brandtnburgh,  their  last  giand-ni.tsler, 
became  feudatory  to  Sigisinund,  king  of  Poland,  who  crea- 
ted him  first  duke  of  Prussia.  From  him  the  present  royal 
family  of  Prussia  derive  their  right.  The  ensign  of  this 
order  was  a  plain  black  cross  on  a  white  cassock. 

In  addition  to  these,  there  were,  about  the  same  time, 
founded  various  other  orders  of  the  same  kind,  which 
all  distinguished  themselves  in  their  day  by  a  diligent  use 
both  of  the  sword  and  the  breviary  ;  but  few  of  these 
succeeded  in  obtaining  any  settlements  in  Europe  after 
tlie  failure  of  the  crusading  expeditions;  and  the  few  re- 
maining knights  were  gradually  incorporated  into  the  orders 
of  tiie  Temple,   or  of  St.  John,  or  into  the  Teutonic  order. 

In  Spain,  however,  the  encroaching  spirit  of  the  Sa- 
racens kept  alive  the  flame  of  devotion,  and  of  patriotism  ; 
and  the  same  cause  which  produced  in  the  Holy  Land 
the  first  religious  orders  of  knighthood,  gave  birth  to  a 
variety  of  similar  establishments  in  the  kingdoms  of  Cas- 
tile and  Arragon.  The  four  principal  orders  in  Spain  were 
those  of  Santiago,  or  St.  James  of  Gallicia  ;  of  St.  Sa- 
viour in  Arragon;  of  Alcantara;  and  of  Calatrava.  Dur- 
ing the  subsistence  of  the  Moorish  kingdom  of  Grenada, 
the  influence  possessed  by  these  orders  was  immense. 
The  grandmasters  controlled  the  sovereign  in  every  thing 
tespccting  the  administration,  either  of  foreign  or  of  do- 
mestic affaiis.  The  rich  commanderies  distributed  through 
every  province  of  the  peninsula,  attracted  the  young  nobles 
to  enter  into  these  orders  ;  and  nothing  could  exceed  the 
insolence  of  theirdemeanour.  By  a  dexterous  piece  of  policy 
on  the  final  expulsion  of  the  Moors,  Ferdinand,  having 
his  p(jwer  alrtaciy  increased  by  the  junction  of  the  two 
kuiKOoms  of  Castile  and  Arragon  in  the  persons  of  him- 
self and  bis  wife,  contrived  to  have  the  grand  master- 
ship and  princi))al  commanderits  united  to  the  crown  ; 
an  event  which  has,  more  than  any  thing  else,  contributed 
to  the  subsequent  political  degradation  of  the  Spanish 
people. 

T.n-re  is  little  doubt,  that  the  establishment  of  orders 
of  nitn  so  constituted  as  to  be  liable  to  all  those  excite- 
ments of  the  imagination,  which  are  inseparable  from  a 
retired  mode  of  life,  and  at  the  same  lime  to  have  full 
opportunity  for  put'ing  all  their  romantic  dreams  into  exe- 
cution by  their  military  piofession  and  pursuits,  must 
have  exeiiid  a  powerful  influence  on  the  idle  and  high- 
spirited  nobilit)  of  the  12. n  century.  These  orders  laid 
hold  of  human  nature  by  the  strongest  of  all  attractions  ; 


and  the  magnificent  possessions  which  they  so  soon  ob- 
tained, are  a  sufficient  proof  how  well  their  founders  had 
calculated  their  measures,  when  they  broached  the  novel 
idea  of  enhancing  the  ardour  of  chivalry  by  the  enthu- 
siasm of  perpetual  devotions,  and  the  undiverted  constancy 
of  a  life   of  celibacy. 

One  very  singular  effect  of  the  establishment  of  these 
orders  in  Europe,  cannot  fail  to  attract  the  notice  of  every 
one  who  peruses  the  history  of  those  times.  The  practice 
of  duelling  increased  immediately  to  a  most  alarming  de- 
g^ree.  Distinguished  valour  was  the  only  means  of  ac- 
quiring the  rich  rewards  which  these  orders  had  it  in  their 
power  to  bestow.  The  young  knight,  newly  admitted  into 
an  order,  had  no  ambition  but  that  of  making  himself  re- 
markable by  so:iie  feat  of  arms.  This  ambition,  which 
easily  found  a  proper  channel  of  displaying  itself  in  the 
East,  where  they  lived  in  a  state  of  perpetual  war,  and 
amidst  a  succession  of  skirmishes,  found  no  other  vent,  on 
their  establishment  among  the  peaceful  kingdoms  of  the 
West,  except  in  personal  rencounters.  The  capricious 
impatience  of  insult,  at  all  times  the  characteristic  of  the 
northern  nobility,  was  now  tenfold  increased  in  each  indi- 
vidual by  the  desire  ol  personal  or  social  distinction.  The 
protection,  too,  afforded  to  the  absurd  punctilios  of  honour, 
and  ridiculous  ideas  of  satisfaction,  by  bodies  so  set  apart 
as  the  religious  orders,  was  more  constant,  as  well  as  more 
powerful,  than  any  thing  they  had  ever  before  enjoyed. 
What  had  heretofore  been  tolerated  abuse,  became  now  a 
commended  and  a  constant  rule  of  practice.  Doctors  and 
jurisconsults  set  about  reducing  to  order  the  fanciful  rules 
invented  by  illiterate  bravoes,  and  Europe  soon  became  ac- 
quainted with  a  new  science — Ihc  science  of  knighthood,  as 
it  was  called,  or  scienza  cavallerescha. 

The  authors  who  were  desirous  of  distinguishing  them- 
selves by  a  proficiency  in  this  new  science,  went  about  the 
matter  with  all  the  coolness  and  precision  so  necessary  in 
juridical  writings.  They  entered  into  the  most  minute 
details  concerning  the  nature  of  insults,  the  very  mention 
of  which  can  excite  in  us  nothing  but  laughter.  They  ex- 
amined them  according  to  all  the  rules  of  logic,  and  ar- 
ranged every  thing  which  concerned  them  by  the  Aristo- 
telic  predicaments. 

The  various  modes  of  giving  and  returning  the  lie, 
formed  another  most  ample  subject  of  decisions  ;  for  there 
were  affirmative  lies,  and  negative  lies ;  lies  universal, 
particular,  conditional,  absolute,  positive,  privative,  cer- 
tain, and  doubtful.*  Each  of  thcbc  species  had  its  subdi- 
visions :  there  was  one,"  demente general fiour la fiersonne ;" 
a  second,  '■'■  fiotir  I'injure  ;  and  a  third,  *'  regardant  I'injure 
et  la  fiersonne" 

Hoiioui  was  a  thing  very  difficult  to  be  defined  ;  for  they 
had  to  weigh  exactly  the  cause  efficient,  the  cause  formal, 
the  material,  and  the  final ;  insomuch  that  there  were  twenty 
different  modes  of  defining  it,  each  supported  by  one  set, 
and  condemned  by  all  the  rest.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  after  this,  that  the  business  of  duels  was  treated  of  in  the 
most  lengthy  manner:  it  was  necessary  to  hold  the  balance 
even  among  no  less  than  fifty  formulas  of  cartels.  In  a 
thousand  situations,  the  challenge  was  to  be  accepted — in 
many,  there  were  dfficulties  whether  it  should  be  accrpled 
or  refused.  Out  of  the  equality  or  inequality  of  conditions 
and  of  persons,  arose  an  infinite  variety  of  speculations  and 
specialties.!  The  very  existence  of  sucli  a  science  is  suffi- 
cient to  shew  to  what  a  dangerous  extreme  the  derange- 
ment of  the  human  faculties  may  be  carried,  under  the 
grave  shelter  of  academic  formalities ;  into  what  a  totaV 


*  See  Maffei,  Delia  Scienza  Cavall.  1.  ii.  c.  iv. 
t  See  Masnage,  p.  81. 
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absurdity  of  principle,  and  into  what  a  lamentable,  yet 
ludicrous,  train  ol  actions  and  manners  must  not  tliey  have 
fallen,  wlio  bad  learned  to  regard,  as  oracles  of  wisdorn, 
the  hair-brained  and  drivelling  professions  of  this  chivalric 
science. 

As  an  instance  of  the  height  to  which  this  infatuation 
was  carried,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that,  in  the  year  1450, 
Pozzo,  one  of  the  first  jurisconsults  of  his  day,  publisbcd 
decisions  touching  this  science,  not  only  in  Lutin,  but  m 
Ilalian  also,  ("  ut  jicino  rerum  tarn  gravium  ignorantiain  sir 
mulare  /lossif,")  by  wliich  his  fame  became  extended 
throughout  the  whole  of  Europe.  This  author  cited  not 
only  the  maxims  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  as  his 
authorities,  but  had  the  assurance  to  quote  the  martyrs 
and  the  fathers  as  defenders  and  practitioners  of  duelling. 
He  asserted  that  God  himself  had  sanctioned  the  duel  be- 
tween Cain  and  Abel.*  He  entered  into  a  serious  disqui- 
sition as  10  which  of  the  combatants  ought  to  be  held  victor, 
in  case  one  had  lost  an  eye,  and  the  other  a  nose.  He 
sought  out  different  expedients  for  saving  the  honour  of  a 
person  who  died  after  the' challenge,  but  before  the  day  of 
contest ;  but  the  one.to  whieh  he  gave  the  preference  was 
this,  that  a  relation  should  occupy  the  place  of  the  defunct, 
to  prove  that  he  had  not  died  of  fear.  As  he  was  a  stick- 
ler for  fighting  on  equal  terms,  he  contended,  that  a  ro- 
bust and  healtiiy  appellant'  should  be  sweated,  bled,  and 
purged,  till  he  had  attained  a  degree  of  gracility  and  feeble- 
ness cqui\l  to  those  of  the  respondent.  If  one  party  wanted 
an  eye,  the  other  must  wear  a  patch  ;  if  one  was  lame,  the 
other  must  have  a  leg  tied  up  behind,  &c.  kc.  Pozzo  is  only 
one  out  of  an  enormous  list  of  similar  writers  to  be  found 
in  Ducange.  In  all  of  these  authors  we  find/onns  of  fir  oyer 
proper  for  duels.  The  combatants  uniformly  prepared 
themselves  by  taking  the  sacrament.  The  religious  orders 
attended  all  duels  in  pompous  array  ;  and  their  masters, 
priors,  kc.  were  commonly  appointed  umpires  of  the  fight. 
The  pirnicious  influence  which  all  this  had  upon  the  man- 
ners of  Europe  is  still  but  too  apparent,  in  the  subsistence 
of  a  practice  which  could  only  have  originated  in  a  bar- 
barous and  credulous  age.  The  belief  in  the  interference 
of  providence  in  all  duels,  {the  only  apology  for  duelling 
that  could  ever  have  had  a  shadow  of  reason  on  its  side,)  is 
nov/  no  more  ;  and  we  therefore  surpass  our  ancestors  in 
the  absurdity  of  our  conduct,  in  the  same  proportion  that 
wc  have  the  advantage  over  them  in  the  justice  of  our 
opinions. 

KNISTENEAUS.     See  Canada,  and  Infanticide. 

KNOX,  John,  the  celebrated  Scottish  reformer,  was 
born  in  the  year  1505,  in  the  village  of  Gifford,  in  the 
county  of  East  Lothian.  His  father  was  descended  from 
an  ancient  and  respectable  family,  who  possessed  the  lands 
ot  K:iock,  Ranferly,  and  Craigends,  in  the  shire  of  Ren- 
frew ;  but  the  particular  period  when  his  paternal  ances- 
tors removed  from  the  western  to  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
kingdom,  cannot  be  exactly  ascertained.  His  parents  were 
so  far  affluent  in  their  circumstances,  as  to  be  able  to  give 
their  son  a  liberal  education,  (which  was  by  no  means  com- 
mon in  that  age)  ;  and,  after  acquiring  the  principles  of  the 
Latin  language  in  the  grammar-school  of  Haddington,  he 
was  sent,  about  the  year  1524.  to  the  university  of  St. 
Andrew's,  at  that  time  the  must  distinguished  seminary  in 
Scotland.  The  celebrated  scholar  Buchanan,  (by  whom 
he  is  always  mentioned  in  terms  of  high  respect,)  was  his 
contemporary  and  fellow  student ;  and  their  preceptor, 
John  Mair,  or  Major,  professor  of  philosophy  and  theology 


in  the  university,  who  had  acquired  in  France  more  en 
lightened  sentiments,  both  in  ecclesiastical  and  civil  policy; 
than  were  generally  prevalent  in  those  limes,  appears  tc 
have  early  inspired  these  distinguished  men  with  some  of 
the  leading  principles,  which  they  subsequently  matured 
and  advocated  in  the  cause  of  the  Reformation.  Knox,  in 
the  mean  time,  applied  to  the  scholastic  studies  of  those 
days  with  great  success ;  and,  after  being  created  Master 
of  Arts,  he  taught  philosophy  (probably  as  a  private  lec- 
turer in  the  university)  with  extraordinary  celebrity.  About 
the  same  time,  he  was  advanced  to  clerical  orders,  and 
was  ordained  a  priest  before  he  had  reached  the  age  (35) 
which  the  canons  of  the  church  required.  His  studies, 
however,  soon  received  a  new  direction,  which  led  to  a 
complete  revolution  in  his  religious  sentiments,  and  future 
pursuits.  Having  entered  upon  a  fuller  perusal  of  the 
ancient  authors  and  earlier  fathers  of  the  Christian  church, 
he  was  attracted  by  the  simplicity  of  their  method  of  in- 
vestigating and  communicating  truth  ;  and  was  especially 
engaged  by  the  writings  of  Jerom,  an  Augustine,  to  a  closer 
study  of  the  sacred  scriptures,  as  the  only  pure  fountain  of 
divine  knowledge.  From  this  time,  (about  the  year  1535,) 
he  renounced  the  study  of  scholastic  theology;  and  was 
gradually  led  to  a  more  comprehensive  view  of  evangelical 
religion  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  professed  himself 
a  Protestant  before  the  year  1542. 

This  change  of  sentiment  first  appeared  in  his  philoso- 
phical lectures,  in  which  he  began  to  forsake  the  scholas- 
tic path,  and  to  recommend  to  his;pupils  a  more  rational  and 
useful  method  of  study  ;  and  the  suspicions  of  heresy  which 
this  innovation  excited,  were  soon  confirmed  by  his  pro- 
ceeding to  reprehend  the  corruptions  that  prevailed  in  the 
church.  Firiding  it  impossible  to  remain  in  safety  at  St. 
Andrew's,  which  was  wholly  under  the  power  of  Cardinal 
Beatoun,  the  most  determined  supporter  of  the  Romish 
church,  he  retired  to  the  south  of  Scotland  ;  and  in  a  short 
time  avowed  his  full  belief  of  the  Protestant  doctrines.  The 
cardinal,  not  satisfied  with  passing  sentence  against  him  as 
a  heretic,  and  degrading  him  from  the  priesthood,  hired 
assassins,  says  Beza,  to  waylay  him,  by  whose  hands  he 
must  have  fallen,  had  he  not  been  taken  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Hugh  Douglas  of  Langniddrie,  into  whose  family 
he  had  entered  as  private  tutor  to  the  children  ;  and  in 
whose  service  he  so  conducted  the  religious  instruction  of 
his  pupils,  as  to  allow  the  people  of  the  neighbourhood  to 
derive  advantage  from  the  lessons.f  But  he  was  not  per- 
mitted to  continue  long  in  this  employment.  Hamilton, 
the  successor  of  Beatoun,  sought  his  life  with  so  much 
eagerness,  that  he  was  obliged  to  provide  for  his  safety 
by  removing  secretly  from  place  to  place  ;  and  at  length, 
wearied  out  with  such  a  state  of  continual  apprehension,  he 
came  to  the  resolution  of  leaving  his  native  country.  He 
was  persuaded,  however,  by  the  lairds  of  Langniddrie  and 
Ormiston,  to  relinquish  this  design,  and  to  repair,  along 
with  their  sons,  to  the  castle  of  St.  Andrew's,  which  was 
then  held,  in  defiance  of  the  regent,  by  the  conspirators 
against  Cardinal  Beatoun,  and  where  a  number  of  perse- 
cuted reformers  enjoyed  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion. 
In  this  place,  our  reformer  conducted  the  education  of  his 
pupils  in  his  usual  manner,  catechising  them  in  the  parish 
church  belonging  to  the  city,  and  continuing  his  expositions 
of  scripture  in  the  hearing  of  all  who  chose  to  attend  ;  but  he 
was  soon  constrained  to  take  a  more  public  part  in  the  pro- 
mulgation of  protestant  principles,  in  consequence  of  his 
election  to  act  as  colleague  with  John  Rough,  preacher  to 


•  See  Pozz  lib.  i.  c.  15.  1.  6  c.  21.  I.  viii.  c.  25. 


t  The  ntins  of  the  chapel  at  Langniddrie,  in  which  he  publicly  catechized  his  scholars,_and  expoimded  to  them  the  scriptures, 
iparent  ;  and  the  place  is  popularly  denominated  John  Knox's  JCirk.  ~ 
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Jie  garrison.  His  labours  vere  so  successful,  during  the  few 
niontlis  that  he  preached  in  St.  Andrew's,  that,  besides  the 
-arrison  in  the  castle,  a  great  number  of  tlie  inhabitants  of 
.he  town  renounced  popery,  and  made  profession  of  the 
protestant  faith,  by  partaking  of  the  Lord's  supper  after 
the  mode  of  the  reformed  churches.  After  the  capitula- 
■ion  of  the  castle  to  a  French  armament  in  July  1547,  Kiio.x 
was  conveyed  to  France  along  with  the  other  prisoners ; 
and,  in  violation  of  the  terms  of  surrender,  was  confined  on 
ooard  the  galleys,  and  exposed  to  all  the  ordinary  rigours 

f  such  captivity,  with  the  additional  indignities  which  the 
Papists  were  accustomed  to  heap  upon  the  heads  of  here- 
■-ics.  In  the  summer  of  1548,  when  the  galleys,  in  which 
these  sufferers  were  confined,  were  stationed  on  the  coast 
of  Scotland,  his  health  was  so  greatly  impaired  by  the  seve- 
rity of  his  treatment,  that  he  was  seized  with  a  fever,  which 
reduced  him  to  the  greatest  extremity.  But  even  in  this 
state  of  depression,  his  fortitude  of  mind  remained  unsub- 
dued, and  he  comforted  his  fellow  prisoners  with  the  most 
animating  hopes  of  release.  When  free  from  fever,  he  re- 
lieved the  tedious  hours  of  captivity  by  committing  to 
paper  a  confession  of  his  faith,  which  he  found  means  to 
convey  to  his  religious  friends  in  Scotland,  accompanied 
■with  an  earnest  exhortation,  to  persevere  undaunted  in  the 
faith  which  they  had  professed. 

After  enduring  a  severe  and  tedious  imprisonment  of 
nineteen  months,  he  was  at  length  set  at  liberty,  in  the 
month  of  February,  1549,  according  to  the  modern  com- 
putation; and  immediately  repaired  to  England,  where  he 
was  immediately  noticed  by  the  English  council,  and  sent 
down  as  a  Protestant  preacher  to  Berwick.  During  the 
two  years  that  he  continued  in  this  place,  he  gained  nume- 
rous converts  from  the  errors  of  Popery  ;  and  triumphant- 
ly maintained,  before  Bishop  Tonstal  of  t)urham,  his  charge 
of  irlolatry  against  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass.  In  1551,  he 
•was  removed  to  Newcastle  ;  and,  about  the  end  of  the  same 
year,  was  appointed  by  the  privy  council  one  of  king  Ed- 
ward's chaplains  in  ordinary.  About  this  time  he  was  con- 
sulted respecting  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  wiiich  was 
undergoing  a  revisal  ;  and  was  employed  also  in  revising 
the  Articles  of  Relig^ion,  previously  to  their  ratification  by 
parliament.  In  this  commission  he  had  the  influence  to 
procure  an  important  change  in  the  communion  office,  by 
completely  excluding  the  notion  of  the  corporeal  presence 
of  Christ  in  the  sacrament,  and  guarding  against  the  adora- 
tion of  the  elements,  which  was  so  much  countenanced  by 
the  practice  of  kneeling  at  their  reception.  About  the  end 
of  the  year  1552,  he  was  summoned  to  London,  in  conse- 
quence of  certain  charges  against  him  by  the  popish  fac- 
tion; but  was  honourably  acquitted  by  the  council,  and  em- 
ployed to  preach  before  the  court.  He  acquired  much  fa- 
vour with  the  young  king,  who  first  procured  for  him  a 
presentation  to  the  vacant  living  of  All-Hallows,  in  the  city, 
and  afterwards,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  privy  council, 
offered  him  a  bishopric  ;  but  he  declined  botli  of  these  pro- 
motions, in  consequence  of  his  disapproval  of  many  points 
in  the  worship  and  government  of  the  English  church. 
After  the  accession  of  Mary,  he  continued  to  preach  for 
some  time  in  the  southern  counties  ;  but  was  at  length  re- 
duced to  the  necessity  of  seeking  safety  by  flight ;  and,  hav- 
ing procured  a  vessel  through  the  good  offices  of  his 
friends,  he  landed  at  Dieppe,  on  the  28th  of  January,  1554. 
A  short  time  before  his  departure  from  England,  he  mar- 
ried Miss  Margery  Bowes,  a  young  lady  of  honourable  fa- 
mily, to  whom  he  had  become  attached  during  his  first  re- 
sidence at  Berwick,  but  whom  he  was  obliged  to  leave  be- 
hind him  in  that  city,  with  her  mother. 

One  of  his  first  cares,  after  arriving  at   Dieppe,  was  to 
employ  his  pen  in  writing  suitable  advices  to  those,  whom 


he   could  no  longer  instruct  by  his  sermons  or  conversa- 
tion ;  and,  with  this  view,  he  transmitted  to  England  a  prac- 
tical exposition  of  the  sixth  psalm,  and  a  long  letter  ad- 
dressed to  his  former  hearers  in  London,  and  other  parts  of 
the  kingdom.     He  then  travelled  through  France  towards 
Switzerland,  without  any  settled   plans  or  prospects ;  and 
spent  some  time  in  conferring  with  the  most  eminent  di- 
vines of  the  Helvetic  churches,  by  whom  he  was  treated 
with  the  most  affectionate  hospitality.     After  a  short  visit 
to  Dieppe,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  information  from. 
England,  he  repaired  to  Geneva,  where  he  speedily  formed 
an  intimate  friendship  with  Calvin,  and  fixed  his  ordinary 
residence  during  the  continuance  of  his  exile.     About  the 
end  of  the  year,  he  published  his  Mmonitions  Co  England  ; 
and,  though  now  nearly  50  years  of  age,  applied  himself  to 
the  study  of  the  Hebrew  language,  which  he  had  not  pre- 
viously enjoyed  any  opportunity  of  acquiring.    While  thus 
engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  his  studies  at  Geneva,  and 
supported  principally  by  remittances  from  his  friends  in 
England  and  Scotland,  he  was  invited  to  become  one  of 
the  pastors  of  a  congregation  of  English  refugees  in  Frank- 
fort on  the  Maine,  who  had  been  permitted  to  use  the  place 
of  worship  allotted  to  the  French  Protestants  in  that  city, 
upon  condition  of  their  conforming,  as  much  as  possible,  to 
the  mode  of  worship  used  by  the  French  reformers.     But 
a  short  time  after  his  settlement;  in  that  office,  Dr.  Cox, 
who  had  been  preceptor  to  Edward  VI.  having  arrived  at 
Frankfort   with  some  other   English  exiles,  they  insisted 
upon  introducing  their  own  liturgy  into  the  congregation; 
and  employed  such  crafty  machinations  to  render  our  re- 
former obnoxious  to  the  German  government,  that  he  was 
obliged  again  to  seek  a  refuge  in  Geneva.     Soon  after  his 
return,  he  received  such  information  from  Scotland,  as  en- 
couraged him  to  revisit  his  native  country,  where  he  land- 
ed in  the  month  of  August,  1555  ;   and,  after  remaining 
some  time  with  his  wife  and  her  mother  at  Berwick,  he  set 
out   secretly  to  visit  the  Protestants  in  Edinburgh.     Here 
he  found  a  number  of  the  reformers  assembled  from  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country,  with  whom  he  continued  longer 
than  he  had  intended,  preaching  in  a  private  house  to  suc- 
cessive assemblies  with  little  intermission.     He  particular- 
ly exerted  himself,  and  not  without  success,  to  accomplish 
a  formal  separation  from  the  Popish  church,  by  persuading 
the  reformers  to  abstain  from  attendance  on  its  public  rites, 
to  which  they  had  hitherto  conformed.     He  accompanied 
several  of  the  Protestant  gentlemen  to  their  country  resi- 
dences, where  he  preached  almost  daily  to  the  neighbour- 
ing nobility  and  gentry  ;  and  was,  particularly,  the  guest  of 
Sir  James   Sandilands,  at  Calder   House — of  the   Earl  of 
Glencairn,  at  Finlayston — and  of  Erskine  of  Dun,  in  An- 
gus-shire  ;  where  the  greater  part  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
Mearns  made  profession  of  the  reformed  religion,  and  en- 
tered  into  a  mutual  bond,  or  covenant,  for  its  furtherance 
and  support.     In  consequence  of  these  proceedings,  he  was 
summoned  to  appear  before  a  convention  of  the  clergy  at 
Etiinburgh  ;  whither  he  repaired,  before  the  day  appointed, 
accompanied  by  Erskine  of  Dun,  and  several  other  friends 
of  distinction;   but  his  adversaries,  afraid  to  encounter  a 
meeting  which  they  did  not  expect  he  would  dare  to  give 
them,  deserted  the  diet,  and   left   him  undisturbed   in  his 
daily  instructions   to  large  audiences,  in  the  midst  of  the 
city.     While   he  was  thus  employed  in  Scotland,  he  re- 
ceived letters  from   the  English  congregation  at  Geneva, 
urging  him  to  become  one  of  their  pastors  ;  and,  after  vi- 
siting his  Protestant  friends  in  the  different  places  where 
he  had  preached,  he  repaired  to  that  place,  with  his  wife 
and  mother-in-law,  in  the  month  of  July,  15S5. 

Here  he  spent  two  of  the  most  peaceful"  )  ears  of  his  life; 
and  enjoyed  all  the  comforts  of  literary  society,  domestic 
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happiness,  and  ministerial  success.  All  these  personal  ad- 
vantages he  shewed  himself  ready  to  forsake,  upon  receiv- 
ing encouraginsj  letters  from  Scotland  ;  and  actually  set 
out,  in  the  autumn  of  1557,  on  his  way  to  that  country, 
when  he  was  met  on  his  journey  by  such  unfavonrable  ac- 
counts, as  determmcd  him  to  remain  some  time  longer  on 
Ihe  continent.  By  his  letters,  however,  and  various  publica- 
tions, transmitted  to  his  native  country,  he  greatly  contri- 
buted to  encourage  his  friends,  and  to  extend  the  reformed 
opinions  ;  and,  about  the  end  of  the  year  1558,  he  received 
another  and  more  animating  invitation  from  the  Protestant 
lords  of  Scotland,  to  join  them  in  their  struggle  for  the  re- 
ligious liberties  of  the  nation.  In  the  beginning  of  the  fol- 
lowing year,  our  reformer  took  leave  of  Geneva  for  the  last 
time  ;  and,  having  spent  some  time  in  France,  landed  at 
Leiih  on  the  2(1  of  May. 

His  arrival  struck  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  Popish 
clergy,  who  instantly  informtd  the  queen-regent  of  the 
event,  and  procured  the  publication  of  a  sentence  of  out- 
lawry against  him,  which  had  been  jironounced  after  his  for- 
mer departure  from  the  kingdom.  He  nevertheless  hasten- 
ed, without  a  moment's  hesitation,  to  present  himself  volun- 
tarily ai  Stirling,  and  to  share  in  the  defence  and  danger  of 
the  Protestant  preachers,  who  wei'e  summoned  to  siand 
trial  in  that  city  On  his  way,  he  preached  at  Perth  against 
the  idolatry  of  the  mass,  and  of  image  worship  ;  when  a 
priest  havitig  imprudently  attempted,  as  soon  as  the  audi- 
ence was  dismissed,  to  exhibit  his  images,  and  celebrate 
mass,  the  indignation  of  the  mob  was  excited,  and,  in  spite 
of  all  the  exertions  of  Knox  and  the  other  preachers,  the 
ornaments  of  the  church  were  trampled  under  foot,  and  the 
monasteries  of  the  place  laid  in  ruins.  The  protestant 
lords,  having  resolved  to  commence  publicly  the  reformed 
worship  wherever  their  authority  extended,  invited  Knox 
to  meet  them  at  St.  Andrew's  for  this  purpose  ;  and  there, 
in  defiance  of  the  archbishop's  threatening  to  cause  the  sol- 
diers to  fire  upon  him  in  the  pulpit,  he  boldly  preached  in 
the  cathedral  several  successive  days,  and  engaged  the  ma- 
gistrates and  inhabitants  harmoniously  to  abolish  the  Po- 
pish service  and  ceremonies.  Accompanying  the  forces 
of  the  congregation,  he  soon  appeared  also  in  the  churches 
of  Edinburgh,  where  a  similar  reformation  had  taken  place, 
and  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Protestant  inhabitants,  as- 
sembled in  the  Tolbooth  church,  to  become  their  minister. 
Being  soon  after  obliged  to  leave  the  metropolis,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  occupation  by  the  regent's  army,  he  under- 
took a  tour  of  preaching  through  the  kingdom  ;  and,  within 
less  than  two  months,  travelled  over  the  greater  part  of 
Scotland,  diffusing  the  knowledge,  and  strengthening  the 
interests  of  the  Protestant  principles  wher('ver  he  went. 
He  greatly  exerted  himself,  by  letters  to  Secretary  Cecil, 
and  even  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  to  procure  assistance  from 
England;  and  was  invited  to  meet  the  agents  of  that  court 
upon  the  important  business.  He  received  their  dispatches 
at  Ucrwick,  and  hastened  to  lay  them  before  a  meeting  of 
the  Protestant  leaders  at  Stirling;  whom  he  was  the  prin- 
cipal means  of  urging  to  such  a  renewal  of  their  applica- 
tions, as  at  length  proved  successful  in  securing  the  pow- 
erful support  of  the  English  government.  The  manage- 
ment of-this  political  correspondence  devolved,  for  a  time, 
chitfly  upon  his  hands;  but  this  wasa  task  for  which  he  had 
no  relish,  and  he  expressed  great  satisfaction  when  he  was 
relieved  from  the  burden,  by  the  accession  of  the  younger 
Maitland  to  the  party  of  the  reformers.  "  His  zeal  and  ac- 
tivity exposed  him  to  the  deadly  resentment  of  the  Papists 
and  the  queen-regent.  A  reward  was  publicly  offered  to 
any  one  who  should  apprehend  or  assassinate  him  ;  ^nd  not 
a  few,  actuated  by  hatred  or  avarice,  lay  in  wait  to  seize 
his  person.    But  all  this  did  not  deter  him  from  appearing 


in  public,  and  from  travelling  through  the  country,  in  the 
discharge  of  Ids  duly.  His  exeriions  at  this  period  were 
incredibly  great.  By  day  he  was  employed  in  preaching; 
by  night,  in  writing  letters  on  public  business.  He  was  the 
soul  of  the  congregation  ;  was  always  found  at  the  post  of 
danger;  and  by  his  presence,  bis  public  discourses,  and 
private  advices,  animated  the  whole  body,  and  tLfeuted  the 
schemes  employed  to  corrupt  and  diusnite  thcni." 

He  had  a  principal  share,  along  with  some  other  minis- 
ters, in  drawing  up  the  Confession  of  Faith  and  First  B  lok 
of  Discipline  ;  and  one  of  the  six  ministers  who  assisted  in 
the  first  General  Assjeinbly,  in  the  year  1560.     About  the 
close  of  the  year,  he  sustamed  a  heavy  domestic  loss  by  the 
death  ol  his   valuable  wife  ;    and,  in   addition   to  his  other 
cares,  was  leli  witn  the  charge  of  two  young  children.     By 
the  arrival  of  Queen  Mary,  he  was  called   to  new  vigilance 
and  vigour  in  support  of  the  reformed  cause  ;  and  had  even 
been  personally    denounced  by  his  sovereign  as  the  ring- 
leader of  her  factious  subjects,  whom  she  would  not  fail  to 
call  to  a  strict  account.     A  few  days  after  iier  iandiiit;,  she 
required  his  attendance  in  the  palace  ;  and  held  a  long  con- 
versation with  him,  in  the  presence  oi  iier  brother  the  piior 
of  St.  Andrew's,  apparently  witii    the  hope  of  awing  him 
into  submission  by  her  authority,  if  not  of  confounding  him 
by   her  arguments.     "  The   bold   fieedom,  however,  with 
which  he  replied  to  all  her  charges,  and  vindicated  his  own 
conduct,  convinced    her  that  the  one  expectation   was  not 
more  vain  than  the  other;   and  the  impression  which  she 
wished  to  make  on  him  was  left  on  her  own  mind."     It  re- 
quired all  his  energy  to  counteract  the  influence  of  her  arts 
upon   the  Protestant  nobles,  and  to    keep  alive  the  zeal  of 
the  nation  ;    and   some  idea  of  his  pulpit-orations  may  be 
formed  fiom  the    words  of  the  English   ambassador,  who 
said  of  him  to  Cecil,  "  the  voice  of  one  man  Is  able,  in  an 
hour,  to  put  more  life  in  us  than  six  hundred  trumpets  con- 
tinually blustering  in  our  ears."     His  influence  appears 
also  from  his  having  been  frequently  employed  in  ''  com- 
posing differences  of  a  civil  nature  among  the  Protestant 
nobility,  and  acting   as   mediator  with  the  town  council  in 
behalf  of  the  inhabitants  who  had   incurred  their  displea- 
sure.    In  the  church  of  St.  Giles,  at   that  time  the  only 
place  of  worship  in  Edinburgh,  he  performed  all  the  parts 
of  ministerial  duty,  with  the  assistance  only  of  a  reader." 
He  preached  twice  every  Sabbath,  and  thrice  on  the  other 
days  of  the  week.    He  met  regularly  once  every  week  with 
the  kirk-session  for  discipline,  and  with  the  assembly  in  the 
neighbourhood  for  the  exercise  on  the  scriptures.     He  at- 
tended, besides,  the  meetings  of  the  provincial  synod  and 
general  assembly  ;  and,  at  almost  every  meeting  of  the  lat- 
ter, he  received  an  appointment  to  visit  and  preach  in  some 
distant  part  of  the  country."     As  he  did  not  indulge  in  ex- 
temporaneous effusions,  but  devoted  a  part  of  every  day  to 
study,  those  labours  must   have  been  oppressive  to  a  con- 
stitution already  much  impaired  ;   and  on  this  account  the 
town  council,  vi^^   the   approbation  of  the   assembly,  ap- 
pointed the  Rev.  john  Craig,  minister  of  the  Canongate,  to 
be  his  colleague.     His  public  services  daily  became  more 
extensive  and  important,  and  he  seemed  to  fill  the  office  of 
a  Protestant  premier  in  the  state,  as  much  as  the  situation 
of  a  Presbyterian  pastor  in  the  church.     During  the  rebel- 
lion excited  by  Hunily  in  1562,  lie  contributed  most  essen- 
tially by  his  journies,  preacning,  and    letters,  to    preserve 
the  southern  counties  in  a  state  of  peace,  while  tlie  vigorous 
measures  of  the  council  crushed   the  insurrection   in   the 
north.     He  maintained  a  public  disputation  in  the  course  of 
the  same  year,  in  the  town  of  Maybole,  against  Quintin  Kfn- 
nedy,  uncle  to  the  Earl  of  Cassilis,  and  Abbot  of  Crosra- 
guel.     He  employed  all  his  influence,  without  success,  to 
induce  the  Parliament,  which  met  in  the  summer  of  1563, 
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\o  ratify  the  treaty  made  in  July  1560,  and  to  secure  the 
establishment  of  the  Protestant  reIi.a;ion.  Having  failed  in 
this  object,  he  laboured  to  prevent  any  farther  injury  to  the 
cause,  by  publicly  protesting  against  the  queen's  marriage 
with  any  person  of  popish  sentiments,  and  sustained  un- 
moved all  her  indignation  on  account  of  this  interference. 
He  wrote  a  circular  letter,  (agreeable  to  his  commission 
from  the  church,)  to  the  principal  gentlemen  of  the  Pro- 
testant persuasion,  requesting  their  presence  in  Edinburgh 
to  counteract  the  oppressive  measures  ol  Mary  against  cer- 
tain individuals,  who  had  insulted  her  priest  at  Holyrood- 
house  during  her  absence.  This  application  was  pronounc- 
ed by  the  privy-council  to  be  treasonable  ;  and  Knox  was 
summoned  to  stand  trial  for  the  offence  before  an  extraor- 
dinary convention  of  the  counsellors  and  other  noblemen. 
In  spite  of  all  the  artifices  employed  to  prevail  upon  him  to 
acknowledge  his  error,  and  throw  himself  on  the  queen's 
mercy,  he  boldly  determined  to  encounter  the  storm  ;  and 
was  triumphantly  acquitted  of  the  charge,  as  well  as  com- 
mended for  his  demeanour  before  the  court. 

In  March,  1564,  he  contracted  a  second  marriage  with 
Margaret  Stewart,  daughter  of  Lord  Ochiltree,  a  nobleman 
of  amiable  dispositions,  who  had  long  been  a  familiar  and 
stedfast  adherent  of  the  reformer.  In  the  same  year,  he 
defended,  against  all  the  acuteness  of  Secretary  Maitland, 
in  a  long  conference  before  the  General  Assembly,  the 
liberties  of  the  pulpit,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  resistance  to 
wicked  and  tyrannical  rulers;  and  continuing,  in  full  con- 
formity with  his  avowed  principles,  to  preach  with  the  ut- 
most freedom  in  the  church  of  St.  Giles,  he  gave  so  much 
offence  to  the  king,  (Lord  Darnley,)  that  an  attempt  was 
made  to  inhibit  him  from  preaching  as  long  as  their  majes- 
ties resided  in  the  capital.  This  was  resolutely  resisted 
by  the  town-council ;  but  after  the  murder  of  Rizzio,  and 
the  banishment  of  many  of  the  Protestant  lords,  he  was  ob- 
liged to  withdraw  from  the  violence  of  the  queen's  resent- 
ment, and  embraced  this  opportunity  of  paying  a  visit  to  his 
two  sons,  who  had  been  sent  to  reside  with  their  mother's 
relations  in  England.  He  endeavoured  to  render  this  jour- 
ney subservient  to  the  great  cause  which  engaged  his  whole 
heart,  by  carrying  a  letter  from  the  Assembly  to  the  bishops 
and  ministers  of  England,  interceding  for  lenity  to  such  of 
their  brethren  as  scrupled  to  use  the  sacerdotal  dress  en- 
joined by  the  laws.  He  returned  to  his  charge  about  the 
•.ime  of  the  queen's  flight  with  Bothwell  to  Dunbar  ;  and 
was  delegated  by  the  General  Assembly  to  repair  to  the 
west  country,  for  the  purpose  of  persuading  the  Hamiltons 
to  join  the  confederated  lords,  in  settling  the  distracted  af- 
fairs of  the  kingdom.  On  the  29lh  of  July  1567,  he  preach- 
ed the  sermon  at  the  coronation  of  James  VI.  in  the  parish 
'~.hurch  of  Stirling  ;  and  was  among  the  number  of  those, 
who  strongly  urged  the  trial  of  Mary  for  the  alleged  mur- 
der of  her  husband,  and  adulterous  connection  with  Both- 
well.  He  did  not  fail,  at  the  meeting  of  parliament  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  to  urge  the  ratification  of  all  the  acts  passed 
in  1560,  in  favour  of  the  Protestant  religion;  and  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  commissioners  for  drawing  out  the  par- 
ticulai'  points,  which  pertained  to  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction, 
TO  be  presented  to  next  meeting  of  parliament.  "  Our  re- 
former had  now  reached  that  point,  from  which  he  could 
take  a  calm  and  deliberate  viev/  of  the  Ijustling  scene 
•hrough  which  he  had  passed,  and  of  the  arduous  struggle, 
which  he  had  been  so  long  engaged  in,  and  which  he  had  at 
length  Ijrougiit  to  a  happy  termination." — '•  He  now  con- 
gratulated himself  on  tlie  prospect  of  being  released  from 
all  burden  of  public  aff.-.irs,  and  of  spending  the  remainder 
of  his  days  in  religious  meditation." — "  He  even  secretly 
cherished  the  wish  of  resigning  his  charge  in  Edinburgh, 
and  of  retiring  to  that  privacy,  from   which  he  had  been 
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drawn  at  the  commencement  of  tiie  Scottish  reformation." 
But  he  had  yet  to  undergo  farther  trials  of  a  public  nature, 
and  to  see  the  security  of  the  reformed  religion  endangered, 
and  the  peace  of  his  country  disturbed,  by  a  civil  war 
among  the  Protestants  theruselves.  It  is  impossible  to 
describe  the  anguish  which  he  experienced  at  the  assassi- 
nation of  the  good  regent  Murray  ;  and  the  grief,  which  he 
indulged  on  account  of  this  mournful  event,  preyed  so 
deeply  on  his  spirits,  as  to  inflict  a  serious  injury  on  his 
health.  In  the  month  of  October  1570,  he  had  a  stroke  of 
apoplexy,  which  affected  his  speech  to  a  considerable  de- 
gree i  and,  though  in  a  few  days  he  was  able  to  resume 
his  duty  of  preaching,  he  never  recovered  from  the  debility 
produced  by  the  attack.  But,  though  so  much  weakened 
in  body,  that  he  never  went  abroad  except  on  Sabbath  days 
to  the  pulpit ;  yet,  whenever  he  saw  the  welfare  of  tlie 
church  and  commonwealth  threatened,  he  entered  into  the 
cause  with  all  the  keenness  of  his  more  vigorous  days. 

His  situation  became  very  critical  in  April  1571,  when 
Kirkcaldy,  the  governor  of  Edinburgh  Castle,  who  had 
gone  over  to  the  queen's  party,  received  the  Hamiltons  into 
the  garrison;  and  their  inveteracy  against  him  was  so  great, 
that  his  friends  were  obliged  to  watch  his  house  duiing  the 
night.  Intimations  were  often  given  him  of  threatenings 
against  his  life ;  and,  one  evening,  a  musket  ball  was  fired 
into  the  window  of  the  apartment  in  which  he  was  sitting. 
At  the  earnest  entreaties  of  his  friends,  who  declared  their 
determination,  if  he  should  be  attacked,  to  shed  their  blood 
in  his  defence,  he  reluctantly  withdrew  to  St.  Andrew's ; 
where  he  continued  with  undiminished  boldness  to  de- 
nounce the  enemies  of  the  reformed  faith,  and  to  withstand 
the  encroachments  made  by  its  false  friends  upon  the  polity 
and  revenues  of  the  church.  "  While  he  was  engaged  in 
these  contests,  his  bodily  strength  was  every  day  sensibly 
decaying ;  yet  he  continued  to  preach,  although  unable  to 
walk  to  the  pulpit  without  assistance ;  and  when  warmed 
with  his  subject,  ho  forgot  his  weakness,  and  electrified 
the  audience  with  his  eloquence."  During  his  stay  at  St. 
Andrew's,  he  published  a  vindication  of  the  reformed  reli- 
gion, in  answer  to  a  letter  written  to  a  Scots  Jesuit,  called 
Tyrie  ;  and  seemed  to  have  intended  this  work  as  a  dying 
testimony  to  the  truth,  which  he  had  long  taught  and  de- 
fended. From  the  rapid  decline  of  his  health,  in  spring 
1572,  there  was  every  appearance  of  his  ending  his  days  at 
St.  Andrew's  ;  but,  in  consequence  of  a  cessation  of  hosti- 
lities, he  was  invited  to  resume  his  charge  at  Edinburgh, 
where  he  arrived  about  the  end  of  August,  and  continued 
his  public  labours  till  the  9th  of  November  following.  On 
that  day,  he  presided  at  the  installation  of  Mr.  Lawson  as 
his  colleague  and  successor,  and  never  again  left  his  own 
house.  On  the  11  th  of  the  same  month,  he  was  seized  with 
a  severe  cough,  which  greatly  affected  his  breathing;  but 
was  able  to  see  and  address  his  friends  till  within  a  few 
hours  of  his  death.  Persons  of  every  rank  came  in  great 
numbers  to  visit  him  during  his  illness,  none  of  whom  he 
suffered  to  go  away  without  exhortations,  which  he  uttered 
with  such  variety  and  suitableness,  as  astonished  those  who 
waited  on  him.  He  expired  on  the  24th  day  of  November, 
1372,  in  the  67th  year  of  his  age,  exhausted  by  his  extra- 
ordinary labours  of  body  and  anxieties  of  mind,  rather  than 
worn  down  by  the  nutnber  of  his  years.  He  was  interred 
in  the  church-yard  of  St.  Giles,  (now  the  area  of  the  Par- 
liament square  ;)  and  his  funeral  was  attended  by  Morton, 
the  newly-elected  regent,  by  all  the  nobility  who  were  in 
the  city,  and  by  a  great  concourse  of  people.  When  his 
body  was  laid  in  the  grave,  the  regent  emphatically  pro- 
nounced his  eulogium  in  the  well-known  words,  "there 
lies  he,  who  never  feared  the  face  of  man." 

This  eminent  reformer  was  possessed,  unquestionably, 
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of  strong  natural  talents ;  and,  notwithstanding  his  many 
disadvaiuagi  s,  was  a  strsnger  to  none  of  the  branches  of 
If  rii-niiig  cuhivatcd  in  that  age  by  persons  of  liis  profLSsioi). 
He  united,  in  a  high  degree,  tlic  love  of  study  with  a  dispo- 
siii-n  to  active  employment.  A  desire  to  propagate  tiie 
reformed  tenets,  and  to  deliver  his  countrymen  from  the 
delusions  of  popery,  was  his  ruling  passion  An  ardent  at- 
taciinienl  lo  civil  liberty  held  the  next  place  in  his  breast; 
and  he  laboured  lo  advance  these  great  objects  with  a  zeal 
of  the  most  disinterested  kind.  His  integrity  was  above 
the  suspicion  of  corruption;  and  his  firmness  was  proof 
equally  against  the  solicitation  ol  friends,  and  the  threats  of 
enemies.  His  impetuosity  frequently  exposed  him  to  dan- 
ger; but  he  never  neglected  the  precautions  of  prudence. 
He  discharged  his  ministerial  functions  with  the  greatest 
assiduity,  fidelity,  and  fervour;  and  no  avocation  or  infir- 
mity prevented  him  from  appearing  in  the  pulpit.  He 
lived  in  the  utmost  cordiality  with  his  brethren  in  the  mi- 
nistry ;  and  there  is  no  record  of  his  having  had  the  slight- 
est variance  with  any  of  his  colleagues.  In  private  life,  he 
was  both  beloved  and  revered  by  his  friends  and  domestics. 
When  free  from  melancholy  depressions,  to  which  he  was 
subject,  and  the  morose  influence  of  which  he  often  lament- 
ed, he  used  to  indulge  among  his  acquaintances  in  innocent 
recreations,  and  in  sallies  of  humour;  to  which,  notwith- 
standing the  gravity  of  his  general  dcporlinent,  he  had 
naturally  a  strong  propensity.  Although,  in  the  course  of 
his  public  life,  the  severer  virtues  of  his  character  were 
most  frequently  called  into  action,  yet  repeated  instances  of 
acute  sensibility  occur  in  his  history  ;  and  the  unafiectcd 
tenderness,  which  occasionally  breaks  forth  in  his  private 
letters,  shews  that  he  was  no  stranger  to  "all  the  charities" 
of  human  life.  ^lostof  his  faults  may  be  traced  to  his  natu- 
ral temperament,  and  to  the  character  of  the  age  and  coun- 
try in  which  he  lived.  His  passions  were  strong ;  he  felt 
the  utmost  keenness  on  every  subject  which  interested  him; 
and  as  he  felt,  so  he  expressed  himself,  without  disguise 
and  without  aflectation.  But  he  protested,  in  his  last  sick- 
ness, that,  in  his  sharpest  rebukes,  he  was  influenced  by  ha- 
tred of  vice,  not  of  the  vicious  ;  that  his  great  aim  was  to 
reclaim  the  guilty  ;  and  that,  in  using  the  means  which 
\vere  necessary  for  this  end,  he  frequently  did  violence  to 
his  own  feelings.  He  was  austere,  not  unfeeling;  stern, 
not  savage;  vehement,  not  vindictive.  "Those  very  quali- 
ties which  now  render  his  character  less  amiable,  fitted  him 
to  be  the  instrument  of  Providence  for  advancing  the  Re- 
formation among  a  fierce  people  ;  and  enabled  him  to  face 
danger,  and  surmount  opposition,  from  which  a  person  of  a 
more  gentle  spirit  would  have  been  apt  to  shrink  back." 
(Robertson's  Histary  of  Scotland.)  He  bore  a  striking  re- 
semblance to  Luther  in  personal  intrepidity  and  popular 
eloquence  ;  to  Calvin,  in  his  religious  sentiments,  severity 
of  manners,  and  an  impressive  air  of  melancholy ;  to  Ziiing- 
lius,  in  his  ardent  attachment  tt)  the  piinciples  of  civil  li- 
berty, and  in  his  exertions  to  advance,  at  the  same  time,  the 
reformation  of  the  church,  and  the  political  welfare  of  the 
people  ;  and  though  not,  perhaps,  equal  in  all  respects  to 
any  of  those  eminent  characters,  is  well  entitled  to  be  rank- 
ed next  to  them  in  honour,  whether  we  consider  the  talents 
with  which  he  was  endowed,  or  the  important  services 
which  he  performed. 

In  this  article,  we  have  attempted  nothing  more  than  to 
abridge,  (as  far  as  our  limits  would  admit,  and  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  the  words  of  the  aulhoi,)  the  able  and  accurate 
life  of  the  reformer  by  Dr.  M-Crie  ;  and  content  ourselves 
■with  referring  to  that  standard-work  alone,  both  for  farther 
details  on  the  subject,  and  for  the  fullest  notices  of  the  most 
authentic  sources  of  original  information,     (o) 
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KNUTSFORD  is  a  town  of  England,  in  Cheshire.  IJ 
is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  banks  of  a  small  stream,  called 
Birken,  which  divides  it  into  two  parts,  called  High  Knuts- 
ford  and  Low  Knutsford.  The  town  contains  several  good 
houses,  and  has  a  handsome  modern  church,  with  a  very 
fine  organ.  The  town  is  supposed  to  derive  its  name  from 
Canute's  ford,  as  that  king  forded  the  river  here  after  having- 
obtained  a  victory  in  the  neighbourhood.  Races  are  held 
annually  in  the  vicinity  ;  and  at  that  season  the  town  is 
crowded  with  company.  There  are  extensive  cotton  works 
in  the  town,  and  a  silk  mill,  in  imitation  of  the  one  at  Stock- 
port. Shag  velveL'5,  and  the  best  sewing  threads,  are  also 
tnanufactured.  The  flax,  from  which  the  thread  is  manu- 
factured, is  brought  principally  from  Ireland,  Russia,  and 
Hamburgh.  The  two  townsliips  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Knutsford  contained,  in  1811,  497  houses,  529  families,  3  IS 
families  employed  in  trade  and  manufiCturL-s,  and  2357  in- 
habitants. See  the  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,  vol.  ii. 
p.  286. 

KOANG-TON.     See  China. 

KOAN-SEE.     See  China. 

KOEI-TCHEEO.     See  China. 

KOLIVAN,  or  Kolhyvan,  is  a  village  of  Russia,  si- 
tuated on  the  rivulet  Bielaia,  in  the  district  of  Kusnetz. 
The  silver  mines,  for  which  it  is  principally  celebrated,  lie 
between  the  rivers  Oby  and  Irtish,  near  the  mountains 
which  separate  Siberia  from  China.  They  were  discovered 
in  1728,  by  Akinfi  Nikitich  Demidof;  and  were  for  several 
years  wrought  as  copper  mines  for  his  own  private  benefit. 
The  secret  was  concealed  till  the  year  1743,  when  he  made 
the  discovery  to  the  Empress  Elizabeth,  who  appropriated 
them  to  the  crown.  These  mines  are  situated  near  Vos- 
keresensk,  in  the  Mountain  of  Serpents ;  and  receive  the 
name  of  Kolyva  Mines,  because  the  ore  was  formerly 
smelted  at  that  village.  From  the  scarcity  of  wood,  how- 
ever, about  Kolyva,  new  founderies  have  been  erected  at 
Barnaul,  Novopaulofsk,  and  Susunsk,  to  the  north-east  of 
Kolyva.  The  following  is  a  state  of  the  produce  of  the 
mines  at  different  periods : 

General  Produce  in 
Pounds  of  Silver. 
Years  between  1749  and  1762  .     8,000  to  16,000 

1763      .      1769   .  20,000    .   32,000 

1769      .      1778   .  40,000    .  48  000 

Since  1771 44  000  of  silver, 

and  1,200  of  gold. 

The  total  produce,  up  to  the  year  1771,  amounted  to  400, 
000  lbs.  of  silver,  and  12.720  of  gold.  The  silver  contains 
above  3  per  cent,  of  gold. 

No  fewer  than  40,000  colonists  are  employed  in  the 
mines  and  foundries  of  Kolyva.  The  silver  melted  in  the 
foundries,  is  carried  twice  a  year  to  St.  Petersliurgh  on 
large  sledges.  East  Long.  81"  20',  North  Lat.  54°  20'. 
See  Coxe's  Travels  in  Hussia,  vol.  iii.  p.  360  ;  and  Altai 
Mountains. 

KOLYMA,  or  KoviMA,  a  great  river  of  Sibeiia,  which 
rises  in  the  Virchayansky  chain  of  mountains,  and  falls 
into  the  Frozen  Ocean  after  a  course  exceeding  1200 
miles. 

The  Kolyma  is  frozen  over  about  the  2WI1  of  Septem- 
ber, and  the  ice  breaks  up  about  the  24lh  of  May,  when 
it  deluges  all  the  low  country  ;  nor  do  its  waters  retreat 
within  their  proper  boundaries  before  the  end  of  June. 
The  cold  is  then  excessive,  the  thrmometer  falls  to  from 
60°  to  70°  below  zero;  Mercury  itself  freezes.  It  becomes 
almost  impossible  to  fell  timber,  for  the  hatchets  br.:ak 
like  glass.     The   ice  on  the  river,  and  the  limber  of  the 
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houses,  crack  «itli  a  report  resembling  that  of  a  musket. 
On  the  approach  of  thaw,  the  river,  in  little  njore  than  a 
week,  rises  27  feet  of  perpendicular  height.  The  face  of 
the  country  is  like  an  immense  lake,  and  only  the  tops  of 
some  of  the  trees  are  visible  above  the  water:  The  river 
now  becomes  navigable. 

Near  the  source  of  the  Kolyma  there  are  three  huts, 
and  a  storehouse  for  preserving  provisions  belonging  to 
government ;  and  barks  are  constructed  there  for  convey- 
ing them  down  the  stream.  Several  Russian  stations  also 
stand  along  its  banks.  Virchni,  or  the  upper  Ostrog, 
about  the  middle  of  this  river,  is  situated  on  the  Yasa- 
shnoi,  a  mile  from  its  discharge  into  the  Kolyma.  The 
most  northern  station  is  called  Nischney  Kolymsk,  si- 
tuated on  an  island  in  Lat.  68°  17'  N.  and  Long.  163"  17' 
E.  It  consists  of  a  church,  70  houses,  and  a  fort,  en- 
closed in  a  square  of  palisades  8  feet  high.  Another  sta- 
tion, called  Seredni  Kolyma,  of  15  houses  of  Russians,  and 
a  church,  stands  in  Lat.  67°  10'  N.,  and  Long.  157°  10'  E. 
About  40  miles  below  the  former,  the  river  divides  into 
two  channels,  and  falls  into  the  ocean  in  Lat.  69°  16'  W., 
and  Long.  166°  10'  E.,  its  course  being  N.  E.  in  general 
from  the  source.  Between  Seredni  Kolyma,  and  Nischney 
K^'lyma,  a  distance  of  306  milts,  the  eastern  banks  are 
uniformly  mountainous,  affording  porphyry,  agates,  jasper, 
and  crystals.  The  western  banks  are  low.  The  most  re- 
markable fossils  found  here  are  the  tusks  of  the  mammoth, 
which  lie  at  a  considerable  depth  in  the  high  sandy  shores 
of  the  river,  and  on  the  margin  of  the  Frozen  Ocean. 
They  are  exposed  by  the  washing  of  the  spring  floods; 
and  it  does  not  appear  singular  that  they  are  buried  so 
deep,  as  the  flood  every  spring  leaves  immense  quantities 
of  earth  and  sand,  which  perhaps  accumulates  to  the  depth 
of  two  or  three  inches  among  the  bushes.  The  tusks  are 
equal  in  whiteness  and  beauty  to  those  of  the  elephant, 
but  of  a  different  figure. 

This  river  contains  a  considerable  variety  of  fish,  few 
of  which  ascend  higher  than  about  half  way  to  the  source. 
Great  shoals  of  salmon  ascend  in  September,  and  depart 
shortly  after  the  river  closes.  Some  of  the  others  are 
common  in  the  European  rivers.  Numbers  are  caught 
with  the  sein  in  summer,  and  by  means  of  other  expedients 
in  winter. 

K0XGS13ERG,  or  Conisberg,  is  a  town  of  Norway 
which  is  traversed  by  the  river  Lowe.  It  is  chiefly  cele- 
brated for  its  silver  mines,  which  are  about  two  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  town.  No  fewer  than  36  mines  were  work- 
ing when  Mr.  Coxe  visited  them.  The  deepest,  called 
Segcnt  Gottes  in  der  Nord,  is  652  feet  perpendicular.  In 
1769,  these  mines  produced  79,000/.  ;  but  when  Mr. Coxe 
visited  them,  they  produced  from  50,000/.  to  54,000/.  About 
2500  men  were  then  employed.  Kongsberg  contains  1000 
houses,  and  60C0  inhabitants.  See  Cose's  Travels  in  J\l'or- 
way,  'Cfc.  vol.  v.  p.  33,  34.     See  also  Norway. 

KONfGSBERG,  or  Krolewiecz,  in  thciPolisb  lan- 
guage, is  a  city  and  seaport  town  of  Prussia,  situated  on 
the  river  Pregel,  which  flows  into  the  Frische-Haf,  and  is 
crossed  with  seven  bridges.  It  was  founded  in  the  year 
1255,  and  was  rebuilt  on  another  site  in  1264.  Konigsberg 
is  composed  of  4  towns,  and  16  suburbs,  and  is  surrounded 
by  a  rampart  about  seven  English  miles  in  circumference. 
Aldstadt,  or  the  Old  Town,  contains  16  streets,  and  550 
houses,  of  which  about  100  are  breweries  and  malthouses. 
It  has  six  gates,  four  bridges,  and  two  well  built  towers. 
Ncwstadt,  or  Lobenicht,  was  built  in  the  year  1500,  and 
Kneiphof  was  founded  in  1324.  This  last  part  of  Konigs- 
berg is  situated  on  an  island  formed  by  the  Pregel,  and 
the  houses  stand  on  piles  made  of  the  alder  tree,  which  has 
become  as  hard  as  iron  from  remaining  long  in  the  earth. 


It  contains  13  streets,  and  5  large  gates.  The  principal 
public  buildings  and  curius.ues  at  Konigsberg  are,  the 
chateau  ;  the  arsenal,  (containing  the  Muscovite  saloon, 
and  the  octagonal  tabic,  valued  at  40,000  rix-dollars  ;) 
the  gardens,  siabies,  and  mint,  belonging  to  the  arsenal ; 
the  parish  church  of  St.  Nicholas;  the  hotel  de  ville,  where 
the  magistrates  of  ihe  three  towns,  who  were  incorporated 
in  1724,  hold  their  meetings;  the  Junkerhof,  the  church  of 
Rossgarte  ;  the  widows'  and  orphans'  hospital;  the  cathe- 
dral, containing  the  tombs  of  the  margraves  and  the  grand 
masters,  and  also  an  organ,  which  has  more  than  5000 
pipes,  and  which  was  completed  in  1721  ;  the  Albertine 
college  ;  the  church  of  Haberberg,  which  is  the  finest  in 
Konigsberg  ;  the  exchange  ;  the  hotel  de  ville  of  Kneip- 
hof; the  citadel ;  the  palace  ol  Kayserling  ;  and  the  anato- 
mical theatre.  The  university  of  this  place  was  founded 
by  the  Margrave  Albert,  in  1544.  It  has  38  professors,  ex- 
clusive of  tutors,  and  in  1802  it  contained  300  students. 
There  is  also  the  lyceum  of  Fiederic  William,  and  the 
German  Society.  The  citadel,  which  is  called  Fredericks- 
burg, was  erected  in  1657,  at  the  conflux  of  the  tvio 
branches  of  the  Pregel.  It  is  a  regular  square,  surround- 
ed with  broad  ditches  and  the  river  Pregel.  The  princi- 
])al  coUectiop  of  cabinets  in  the  town  are,  the  royal  library: 
the  collection  of  antiquiliesand  yellovv  am.berat  the  chateau; 
the  library  at  Wallenroth  ;  the  university  library  ;  and  the 
town  library. 

The  chief  manufactures  of  Konigsberg  are  woollen  stuffs, 
flannels,  stockings,  ribbons,  Danish  gloves,  sailcloth,  wax, 
soap,  English  pottery,  and  works  of  yellow  amber,  w'hich 
amounted,  in  1776,  to  977.639  crowns.  There  are  here  no 
fewer  than  224  bieweriesof  beer,  135  distillers  of  brandy, 
and  80  turners  of  yellow  amber. 

Konigsberg,  which  was  formerly  one  of  the  Hanse  towns, 
has  always  carried  on  a  thriving  commerce.  Vessels, 
which  draw  more  than  eight  feet  of  water,  cannot  ascend 
the  Pregel,  and  remain  at  Pillau,  which  is  the  port  of 
Konigsberg.  ^n  the  other  side,  this  town  communicates 
with  Poland  by  the  Niemen,  by  means  of  a  canal.  Large 
Polish  barks,  called  nviltinnes,  carry  to  Konigsberg  grain, 
hides,  skins,  oak,  and  fir  limber.  About  600  or  700  ships 
arrive  here  annually  from  the  Baltic,  and  almost  as  many 
set  out. 

Konigsberg  contains  about  4308  houses,  and  54,000  in- 
habitants. F,ast  Long.  20°  29'  15",  North  Lat.  54' 42*  12". 
•  KOOM  is  a  city  of  Persia,  in  the  province  of  Irak.  It 
is  supposed  by  D'Anville  to  be  the  ancient  Choana ;  and 
was  built  in  the  year  of  the  Hegira  203,  out  of  the  ruins  of 
seven  towns,  which  formed  a  small  sovereignty.  The 
Arabian  prince,  to  whom  it  belonged,  having  been  over- 
thrown, the  inhabitants  of  the  seven  towns  founded  the 
city  of  Koom,  which  was  divided  into  seven  parts,  each  of 
which  received  the  name  of  one  of  the  towns.  Koom  is  si- 
tuated on  an  extensive  plain,  and  on  the  banks  of  a  small 
river,  which  is  absorbed  in  the  Great  Salt  Desert,  and  was 
long  celebrated  fur  its  manufactures  of  silk.  In  1722,  this 
city  was  desti'oyed  by  the  Afghans.  A  part  of  it  has  since 
been  rebuilt,  but  it  still  resembles  a  vast  ruin.  The  prin- 
cipal public  building  is  a  beautiful  college,  with  a  cele- 
brated mosque  and  sanctuary,  erected  in  memory  of  Sidi 
Fatima,  the  daughter  of  Inian  Reza,  and  grand-daughter 
of  Mahomet.  The  tombs  of  Sefi  the  First,  and  Shah  Abbas 
the  Second,  are  still  in  the  mosque,  and  are  frequer.ted  by 
pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  Asia.  The  public  squares  of 
Koom  are  small.  The  walls  are  lofty,  with  seven  gates. 
The  bazar  crosses  the  town,  from  one  gate  to  the  other. 
In  the  time  of  Chardin,  the  chief  manufactures  were  white 
earthen-ware,  soap,  sword-blades,  sabres,  and  poniards ; 
and  the  number  of  houses  was  15,000.  Its  lofty  dome  has 
4  L  2 
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been  gilt  at  the  expcnce  of  the  king.  East  Long.  50°  29', 
Norlh  Lat.  34°  45'.  See  Chardin's  Travels  ;  and  Mac- 
donald  Kinncir's  Geograjifiical  Memoir  of  the  Persian  Em- 
pire, p.  1 16.  .,.-.. 

KRAKEN  is  the  name  of  a  fabulous  animal,  which  has 
been  described  by  Bisliop  Pontoppidan  in  his  A^aiural  His- 
tory of  Mrway.  Under  the  liead  of  Sea  Serpents,  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  discuss  this  curious  subject. 

KRISHNA.     See  India. 

KUMISS  is  the  name  of  a  beverage  made  of  fermented 
mare's  milk,  and  originally  used  by  the  Tartars.  A  full 
account  of  the  process  of  making  it  may  be  found  in  the 
Edinburgh  P/iiloso/ihical  Transactions,  vol.  i.  p.  181.  It  is 
prepared  nearly  in  a  similar  way  in  Orkney  and  Shetland. 
See  also  Pallas'  'Travels  ;  and  Clarke's  Travels,  vol.  i.  An 
account  of  this  beverage,  and  the  method  of  manufacturing 
it  among  the  Calmucks,  will   be  found  in  our  article  Cal- 

MUCKS. 

KUR,  or  Cyrus,  is  a  celebrated  river  of  Asia,  which 
rises  a  iittle  to  the  west  of  the  town  of  Khars,  in  Armenia, 
and  falls  into  the  Caspian  Sea.  It  has  been  written  Cyr- 
rus,  Cyrtus,  Kyrus,  Kyrros,  Koros,  and  Koro,  of  old.  At 
present  it  is  called  Mttkwari  by  the  Georgians,  and  Kor, 
Kur,  Kourr,  or  Kourra;  but  all  these  varieties  generally  sub- 
side into  Kur,  or  Cyrus.  According  to  Reineggs,  the 
source  of  the  river  is  a  number  of  springs  situated  twelve 
miles  south-west  of  the  Turkish  city,  Aghalzighe,  or  Akis- 
ke  ;  and,  after  enlargement  by  several  streams,  its  course 
is  due  north,  until  passing  this  city  and  Borgami,  in  Upper 
Kartel,  it  turns  eastwarti  through  the  plain  interposed  be- 
tween the  southern  Caucasian  mountains  and  the  most 
northern  range  of  Ararat ;  where,  meeting  the  mountains 
which  divide  Georgia  from  Shirvan,  the  river  takes  a 
southern  direction,  and  twenty  miles  from  the  Caspian  sea 
divides  itself  into  numerous  branches,  by  the  mouths  of 
•which  it  is  disembogued  below  S.allian. 

The  Kur,  in  general,  is  yellowish  and  turbid,  owing  to 
the  quantity  of  calcareous  matter  which  it  holds  in  solu- 
tion, lis  course,  for  the  most  part,  is  tranquil,  but  rapid, 
and  flowing  between  banks  so  steep  in  some  places,  that, 
it  is  remarked,  a  traveller  may  journey  "  for  hours  with- 
out the  possibility  of  quenching  his  thirst  in  summer, 
though  the  river  be  constantly  before  his  eyes,  if  not  pro- 
vided with  a  leathern  drinking  flask,  and  a  long  cord,  to 
draw  up  the  water."  It  receives  numerous  tributary 
streams,  as  the  Aragwi,  25  miles  above  Teflis,  whose  in- 
termixture imparts  a  greenish  hue  for  a  certain  space, 
the  Ktsai,  Alasan,  and  chiefly  tlie  .\raxes.  After  the  union 
of  this  celebrated  stream,  about  66  tiiiles  from  its  mouth, 
the  Kur  enlarges  to  the  breadth  of  140  yards,  and  is  naviga- 
ble to  the  Caspian.  Higlier  up  it  is  also  navigable  for 
part  of  its  course  to  Teflis,  by  means  of  rafts,  whereby 
various  commodities  are  carried  from  the  fertile  domain  of 
Mughran.  But  this  mode  of  conveyance  is  dangerous, 
and  productive  of  frequent  accidents.  At  the  mouth  a  very 
profitable  fishery  is  carried  on  by  the  Russians,  but  there 
are  comparatively  few  fisli  here,  and  in  most  of  the  other 
rivers  in  the  country,  owin,^  to  their  rapidisy.  From  their 
scarcity  in  tne  Kur  at  Teflis,  where  it  is  rapid,  the  Geor- 
gians are  said  to  to  call  it  Ah/uinari,  or  the  Blind. 

The  banks  of  the  Kur  are  partly  covered  with  forests, 
wherein  the  vine  is  uucomnionly  plentiful,  together  with 
various  other  fruits  ;  but  towards  its  mouth  there  is  a  great 
barren  plain,  whole  districts  of  which  are  oveispread  with 
dwarf  marine  plants,  from  which  soda  is  extracted.  Here 
the  tortoise  is  seen,  and  is  supposed  to  live  on  snakes.  It 
has  been  aflirmed,  that  these  reptiles  are  in  such  abundance 
on  tiie  right  bank,  both  of  the  Kur  and  Araxes,  as  to  pre- 
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elude  a  passage  across  the  plain  of  Mogan.  But  this  pre- 
judice, which  even  enlightened  persons  entertain,  is  as 
ancient  as  the  days  of  Plutarch,  who  relates,  that  Ponipcy 
was  prevented  from  marching  down  by  the  Kur  to  the 
Caspian  sea,  on  account  of  the  number  of  serpeni.s.  The 
panther  repairs  to  the  banks  of  the  river  from  Ghilan, 
taking  refuge  where  they  are  covered  with  reeds  and 
underwood.  The  wild  boar  inhabits  the  miirshes  at  its 
mouth  ;  while  the  lynx  and  hyaena  are  sometimes  seen  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Jackals  are  numerous,  and  the  forests 
are  full  of  deer.  The  Caucasian  pheasant  is  frequent 
among  the  bushes  ;  and  the  francolin  in  low  and  reedy 
places. 

The  Kur,  in  its  course,  passes  several  celebrated  towns 
and  fortresses;  as  Ai;l);'.lziglie,  on  which  the  Russi;.ns 
some  time  ago  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt,  and  a  little 
below  which  it  traverses  a  narrow  ridge  called  Bedreh,  de- 
fended by  a  castle  on  each  side — Tsgetta  stands  at  the 
union  of  the  Aragwi,  where  the  Kur  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  ; 
and  it  intersects  Teflis,  the  capital  of  Georgia. — Sallian, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  is  denominated  a  city,  though 
composed  only  of  sereral  vill.iges.  Thus  it  appears,  that 
the  whole  course  of  the  Kur,  from  its  source  to  the  efflux, 
is  through  the  kingdom  of  Georgia,  and  the  province  of 
Slilrvan.  But  the  source  not  being  many  miles  from  the 
eastern  shores  of  the  Bhick  Sea,  a  plan  is  said  to  have  been 
entertained  by  Seleucus  Nicator,  of  uniting  the  latter  with 
the  Caspian.  As  canal  navigation,  of  late  years,  has  been 
carried  to  a  great  and  beneficial  extent,  this  project  was 
revived  some  time  ago.  It  was  proposed  to  unite  the  river 
Tscharuck,  which  fli^ws  into  the  Black  Sea,  with  the  Kur, 
as  their  respective  sources  are  not  far  asunder,  by  means 
of  a  navigable  canal.  However,  all  projectors  seem  to 
have  overlooked,  that  the  two  rivers  are  separated  by  a 
chain  of  mountains — that  the  Tscharulk  is  scarcely  navi- 
gable in  any  part — and  that  the  Kur  is  not  nearly  so 
throughout. 

Plutarch  relates,  that  Pompey,  who  forded  the  Kur  in 
one  place,  conveyed  his  army  across  it  at  another  on  10,000 
skins.  This  plan  of  crossing  rivers  is  not  abandoned  in  the 
East.  The  Arabs,  dwelling  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates,  support  themselves  oh  inflated  skins,  in  which 
msmner  whole  families  may  be  seen  floating.  The  cele- 
brated Persian  usurper.  Nadir  Shah,  provided  a  number  of 
inflated  skins,  on  which  were  laid  planks,  or  other  mate- 
rials, whereby  his  armies  crossed  in  their  march  to  India. 
Tamerlane  was  enabled  to  pass  the  Kur  along  with  his  ar- 
my, on  a  bridge  formed  of  branches  and  reeds,     (c) 

KURDISTAN.     See  Curdistan. 

KURILE  Islands,  is  a  chain  of  islands  extending  be- 
tween Cape  Lopatka,  the  most  southern  point  of  Kamt- 
schatka,  and  Jesso,  which  several  geographers  have  consi- 
dered as  belonging  to  them.  The  total  number  is  un- 
known. Names  are  given  by  the  Russians  to  25.  A  Ja- 
panese author,  who  lived  about  a  century  ago,  says  there 
are  37,  and  of  these  he  specifies  32.  Instead  of  proper 
names,  however,  they  are  usually  distinguished  by  numbers, 
as  Jirst,  second,  third,  proceeding  from  the  north.  These  is- 
lands are  of  unequal  dimensions,  but  their  exact  extent  is  no 
where  laid  down.  Sumscku,  the  first,  is  said  to  be  about  33 
miles  in  length  and  20  in  breadtii  :  Porumuschir,  the  next, 
double  that  size,  and  some  still  larger ;  but  several  are 
oiily  barren  rocks,  almost  level  with  the  surface  of  the  wa- 
ter. Navigation  is  exceedingly  dangerous,  both  from  pre- 
valent fogs,  and  the  force  of  currents  running  among  the 
islands.  The  channel  between  Cape  Lopatka  is  specially 
prohibited  to  vessels,  on  account  of  the  hazards  attending 
its  passage,  and  the  frequent  shipwrecks.     Krusenslern 
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affirms,  tliat  the  widest  channel,  whicii  he  calls  the  Straits 
of  Nadeshda,  between  the  islands  Raukoke  and  "Mataua,  is 
16  miles  across,  and  free  of  all  danger. 

Nothing  is  known  of  the  mineralogy  of  this  chain,  which 
is  supposed  to  present  the  summits  of  so  many  submarine 
mountains.  Some  are  volcanic,  and  violent  earthquakes 
have  been  witnessed.  The  islands  are,  in  general,  hilly, 
with  steep  and  precipitous  shores;  and  ranges  of  naked 
mountains  appear  in  the  interior.  Several  of  them  contain 
small  lakes,  and  rivers  stored  with  fresh  water  fish. 

Wood  is  in  general  scarce,  or  low  and  stunted;  and 
many  of  the  islands  are  entirely  destitute  of  it.  There 
seems  to  be  scarcely  any  cultivation,  most  probably  be- 
cause the  Climate  is  unfavourable.  Wild  roots,  such  as 
the  inhabitants  of  the  north  arc  accustomed  to  subsist  up- 
on, are  common  ;  and  certain  islands  are  visited,  chiefly  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  them,  and  of  catching  foxes  or 
bears. 

According  to  information  communicated  to  La  Perouse, 
none  were  inhabited  in  1787,  excepting  the  first,  second, 
thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  ;  and  the  natives  of  the  thirteenth 
alwavs  wintered  on  the  last.  The  total  number  of  inhabi- 
tants on  the  whole  did  not  exceed  1400.  They  were  tril)U- 
tary  to  the  Russians,  who  had  exempted  them  from  tribute 
since  1777,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  sea  otters.  The  Rus- 
sians claim  dominion  over  the  northern,  and  the  Japanese 
over  the  southern  islands. 

The  natives  of  the  Kurile  islands  are  of  low  stature,  and 
swarthy  complexion :  those  towards  the  north  are  said  to 
resemble  the  Kamtschadales  ;  but  towards  the  southern  li- 
mits of  the  chain,  they  are  distinguished  by  remarkably 
thick  beards  ;  and  all  the  body  is  covered  by  an  unusual 
profusion  of  hair.  Sarytchew  leinarks,  that  they  are  named 
hairy  Kurilians,  and  that  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  their  ori- 
gin, "  as  scarcely  any  people  in  this  quarter,  either  Chi- 
nese or  Japanese,  or  in  fact  any  other  northern  nation  of  the 
Asiatic  shores,  except  the  Gilaks,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Amur,  have  any  beard."  The  men  shave  part  of  the  head, 
but  the  women  only  cut  part  of  the  hair  in  front.  The  lips 
of  the  former  are  stained  in  the  middle ;  those  of  the  lat- 
ter are  entirely  blackened,  and  their  arms  are  stained  or 
tattooed  as  high  as  the  elbows.  They  dress  in  the  skins  of 
birds  and  quadrupeds,  which  are  patched  together,  regard- 
less of  uniformity  ;  and  the  costume  of  both  sexes  is  near- 
ly alike.  Cloth,  serge,  or  silk,  especially  if  scarlet,  is  ex- 
tremely acceptable;  and  pieces  of  foreign  manufacture  are 
intermixed  with  what  composes  their  attire.  Their  lan- 
guage is  soft  and  harmonious.  They  speak  in  a  mild  and 
agreeable  accent,  slowly  and  distinctly. 

The  Kurilians  derive  their  subsistence  chiefly  from  the 
capture  of  wild  animals  and  fish,  though  iess  than  some 
neighbouring  nations  from  the  latter;  and  they  dig  roots 
from  the  earth,  but  are  little  acquainted  with  agriculture. 
Their  habitations  are  excavated  in  the  ground,  and  the 
floor  and  sides  arc  covered  with  mattings  of  grass.  Owing 
to  the  scarcity  of  wood  in  the  islands,  what  is  drifted  ashore 
from  more  distant  countries  is  employed  ;  and  the  weal- 
thier inhabitants  build  houses,  which  are  supported  on  four 
posts,  and  furnished  with  articles  fioin  Japan.  A  tnan 
marries  two  or  three  wives,  with  each  of  whom  he  has  had 
a  previous  intrigue,  and  with  whom,  apparently,  he  does 
not  reside  during  the  day  afterwards.  Parturition  is  said 
to  be  uncommonly  difficult  among  the  women  :  and  should 
there  be  twins,  one  is  destroyed.  In  case  of  adultery,  the 
off"ended  husband  challenges  the  paramour  to  a  combat  with 
a  club,  which  is  interchanged  between  them,  and  three 
blows  alternately  dealt  out  until  the  one  or  other  falls.  If 
the  husband  declines  to  offer  this  perilous  encounter,  the 


price  of  his  honour  may  be  satisfied  in  clothes,  furs,  pro- 
visions, or  other  commodities. 

The  Kurilians  are  principally  Pagans.  They  worship 
idols  ;  to  which  they  sometimes  sacrifice  the  skin  of  the 
first  animal  they  kill,  while  they  themselves  eat  its  flesh. 
On  changing  their  huts,  the  skin  and  the  idol  are  both  left 
there.  But  when  undertaking  dangerous  voyages,  the  idol 
is  carried  with  them,  and,  in  the  event  of  iinminent  hazard, 
is  thrown  into  the  sea.  They  are  also  accustomed  to  tlirow 
chips  among  the  waves  as  an  off'ering,  when  they  attempt 
a  passage  of  the  channel  which  separates  the  first  island 
from  Capvi  Lopatka. 

These  people  enjoy  a  favourable  character:  They  are 
hospitable,  honest,  and  inoffensive,  and  entertain  a  high 
respect  for  old  age.  Strangers  from  other  islands  are  re- 
ceiveel  with  great  demonstrations  of  ceremony  and  affabi- 
lity combined.  Their  arrival  is  awaited  on  the  shore,  and 
they  are  conducted  to  the  huts,  where  they  are  entertained 
after  the  best  manner  of  the  host,  who  stands  listening  to 
the  adventures  of  his  guests.  The  narrative  sometimes 
continues  two  hours  ;  and,  when  completed,  the  eldest 
among  the  islanders — as  this  task,  or  rather  privilege,  al- 
ways belongs  to  seniority — begins  a  corresponding  rela- 
tion of  what  has  occurred  to  himself  and  his  friends.  Pre- 
vious to  the  fulfilment  of  the  ceremonial,  no  conversation 
takes  place  among  the  others.  Notwitiistanding  the  mild- 
ness of  their  disposition,  suicide  is  not  rare. 

Trade,  or  manufactures,  can  hardly  be  siid  to  be  prac- 
tised here.  Nettles  are  nrade  into  stuffs,  wliich  are  sold 
to  the  Japanese,  who,  tOL;elher  with  the  Russians,  are  the 
only  nations  visiting  the  Kuriles.  According  to  the  eastern 
author,  above  leferred  to,  a  traffic  was  carried  on  from 
Jesso,  with  one  of  thi^m  which  he  calls  KitatSoeb,  and  en- 
tirely by  barter,  as  the  inhabitants  came  down  from  the 
mountains  to  the  coast,  to  exchange  skins,  stuffs,  and  cloths, 
for  rice,  salt,  tobacco,  and  other  commodities.  Of  later 
years,  however,  the  Japanese  seem  to  have  made  perma- 
nent establishments  on  some  of  the  islands.  The  Russian 
embassy  to  Japan  having  experienced  a  contumelious  re- 
ception at  that  island,  resented  it,  by  an  attack  on  the  Ku- 
riles. After  returning  to  Kamischatka,  two  armed  vessels 
were  dispatched  from  thence  in  1807,  which  soon  reached 
the  settlements.  The  Japanese  made  a  shew  of  resistance 
with  their  bows  and  arrows,  but  speedily  fled,  leaving  their 
habitations  and  magazines  at  the  mercy  of  the  invaders. 
Here  were  found  cannon,  and  arms  of  different  kinds;  also 
beautiful  lacquered  utensils,  books,  and  maps,  together 
with  a  large  provision  of  rice,  salt,  and  tobacco.  The 
Russians  returned  with  considerable  booty,  among  which 
were  many  interesting  objects,  that  they  had  fruitlessly 
endeavoured  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  during  their  resi- 
dence in  Japan.  Although  the  Russian  merchants  have  re- 
sorted to  the  Kurile  islands  for  a  considerable  time,  little 
advantage,  either  commercial  or  scientific,  has  resulted 
from  their  visits,     (c) 

KUZISTAN,  or  the  ancient  Susia7m,  is  a  province  of 
Persia,  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Persian  Gulf;  on  the 
south-west,  by  the  Tigris  and  the  Shat-ul-Arab  ;  on  the 
north-west,  by  the  dominions  of  the  pacha  of  Bagdad; 
and  on  the  east,  by  the  river  Tab,  which  separates  it  from 
Fars.  This  province  is  divided  into  the  territories  of 
Chab  Sheikh,  and  those  which  form  the  government  of 
Shuster. 

The  Chab  territories  extend  from  the  banks  of  the  Tab 
to  the  conflux  of  the  Karoon  and  the  Abzal,  and  from  the 
shore  of  the  Persian  Gulf  to  a  range  of  hills  which  skirt 
the  valley  of  Ram  Hormuz  to  the  south.  The  rivers  which 
water  this  part,  are  the  Karoon,  the  Tab,  and  the  Jerahs, 
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The  greater  part  of  it  consists  of  extensive  morasses  and 
,1-  '■•  rhiins.  I'iii:  most  Itnile  spots  arc  in  tlie  ncigh- 
/,  M  oT  Dorak,  the  capital,  and  on  the  banks  of  the 
1  la  .1-  and  the  Shal-ul-Arab,  where  alone  rice  and  dates  are 
produced.  Wheal  and  barley  are  prown  in  small  quanti- 
ties. The  northern  and  western  parts  of  the  country  afford 
pretty  Rood  pysturase. 

Tht  Karoon,  supposed  by  D'Anvillc  to  be  the  ancient 
Choaspi-s.  is  a  noble  river,  in  many  parts  more  than  three 
hundred  yards  in  breadth,  and  navigable  for  boats  of  25 
tons  burthen  as  far  as  Kishtibund,  four  miles  from  Shuster. 
The  chief  towns  of  this  part  of  the  province,  are  Dorak, 
or  Felahi,  Ahwaz,  Endian,  Mashoor,  Goban,  and  Jerahi. 
Fclahi  stands  on  low  marshy  ground,  on  two  of  the  branches 
of  the  Jerahi.  Its  mud  walls,  which  are  about  16  feet  thick, 
arc  nearly  two  miles  in  circumference,  and  are  flanked  at 
regular  intervals  with  rountl  towers.  The  population, 
which  ainounts  to  about  8000,  live  \a  the  suburbs,  un- 
der the  shade  of  the  date  trees.  Its  principal  trade  con- 
sists in  the  manufacture  of  the  abba,  or  Arabian  cloak, 
which  is  exported  in  great  quantities  all  over  Persia  and 
Arabia. 

Ahwaz,  once  a  flourishing  city,  is  now  a  wretched  town 
of  600  or  700  inhabitants.  It  stands  on  the  banks  of  the 
Karoon.  An  old  bridge,  and  a  palace,  are  the  principal  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  ciiy.  There  are  some  extraordinary 
excavations  in  the  rocks. 

Endian,  situated  in  North  Lat.  30°  18',  is  divided  into 
two  parts  by  the  Tab,  and  is  nearly  two  miles  in  circum- 
ference. It  trades  with  Bassorah  and  Bcbahan,  and  has  a 
population  of  between  4000  and  5000  souls. 

Mashoor,  situated  half  way  between  Endian  and  Dorak, 
is  about  two  miles  from  the  sea.     It  has  a   population  of 


about   700,    who    trade    with    Bassorah  and  the  Arabian 
coast. 

The  revenues  of  the  rhab  arc  about  Z. 50,000  Sterling 
per  annum.  He  can  bring  into  the  field  an  army  of  5000 
horse,  and  20,000  font. 

The  other  part  of  Kuzistan,  which  is  attached  to  the 
government  of  Shuster,  is  the  best  part  of  the  province.  It 
is  fertilized  by  four  noble  rivers,  namely,  the  Karoon,  the 
Abzal,  the  Kerah,  or  Haweesa,  and  the  ancient  Gyndes. 
The  principal  towns,  are  Shuster,  the  capital,  (see  the  ar- 
ticle Shustkr,)  Dezphoul,  Shus,  and  Ilaweeza.  Shuster 
contains  nearly  15,000  inhabitants.  Dezphoul  contains 
nearly  the  same  number.  It  stands  in  a  spacious  plain,  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  Abzal.  The  principal  building  is  a 
handsome  bridge  of  22  arches,  450  paces  long,  40  high, 
and  20  broad.  The  luins  of  Shus  extend  over  a  surface  ^1 
of  about  twelve  miles.  They  consist  of  hillocks  of  earth  ^1 
and  rul)l)ish,  covered  with  broken  pieces  of  brick  and  co- 
loured tile.  The  largest  of  these  mounds  is  aljout  100  feet 
high,  and  a  mile  in  circuit.  They  resemble  the  pyramids 
of  Babylon.  Major  Rennel  regards  these  ruins  as  the  re- 
mains of  the  celebrated  city  of  Susa,  while  Dr.  Vincent  | 
considers  Shuster  as  occupying  the  site  of  Susa. 

Kuzistan  possesses  a  healthy  climate  ;  and  Shuster  is  the 
resort  of  invalids  from  the  surrounding  territories.  InsumJ 
mer  its  inhabitants  avoid  the  excessive  heats,  by  taking  re-l 
fuge  in  subterraneous  chambers  during  the  day,  and  spend-l 
ing  the  night  on  the  flat  roofs  of  their  houses.     Periodical! 
rains  jircvail  from  December  to  the  end  of  March.     Two  ' 
crops  of  grain   are  obtained  in  the  year.     Indigo  is  culti- 
vated  near   Dezphoul;  and  excellent  opium   is  extracted 
from  poppies,  which  glow   near  Shuster.     See  Macdonald 
Kinneir's  Gcogra/ifikal  Memoir  of  the  Persian  Emfiire,  p,  85- 
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LAAL.AND  is  an  island  of  Denmark,  remarkable  for 
its  fertility.  It  produces  all  sorts  of  grain  ;  and  con- 
siderable quantities  of  wheat  are  exported  fiom  it  to  Co- 
penhagen, and  other  parts  of  Denmark.  It  is,  however, 
low,  marshy,  and  insalubrious.  The  principal  towns  are, 
Naskow,  the  capital,  which  is  walled,  and  has  a  consider- 
able trade,  with  a  rich  hospital,  and  a  good  harbour;  Ma- 
riebow,  situated  on  a  lake  near  the  middle  of  the  island  ; 
Nysted,  on  the  south-east  coast  ;  and  Saxkioping,  on  the 
north-east  part  of  the  island.     See  Denmark. 

L.\BORATORY  is  a  jilace  furnished  with  all  the  vari- 
ous kinds  of  chemical  apparatus.  An  account  of  the  dif- 
ferent insti'uments  and  apparatus  used  in  experimental  che- 
mibiry,  will  be  found  in  our  article  Chemistry. 

LABDAXUM,  or  Ladanum,  is  a  resinous  substance, 
which  oozes  from  the  leaves  of  the  cistua  creticus, or  lada- 
ni/cra.  An  account  of  this  gum  has  already  been  given  in 
our  articles  Candia  and  Chemistky.  See  also  Milburn's 
Oriental  Commerce,  vol.  i.  p.  138. 

LABOUR.     See  Midwifehy. 

LAiiRADOR,a  large  peninsula  about  850  miles  square, 
lying  between  50°  i.nd  60°  of  North  Lat.  and  55°  and  7  4°  of 
Wosi  Long,  from  Greenwich.  It  is  bounded  on  the  south 
by  Canada  and  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  ;  on  the  east  by 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  ;  on  the  north  by  Hudson's  Straits;  and 
on  the  west  by  Hudson's  Bay.  It  was  discovered  in  1496, 
by  the  Portuguese,  and  named  Terra  de  Labrador,  or 
"  ploughman's  land,"  a  designation  to  which  it  seems  to 
have  very  little  title.    It  is  frequently  called  also  New  Bri- 


tain;  and  its  Western  coast  is  generally  denominated  the 
East  Main,  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  settlers.  The  wliole  of 
this  vast  tract  of  country,  as  far  as  it  has  hitherto  been  ex- 
plored, is  extremely  barren  and  dreary,  the  surface  every 
where  uneven,  and  covered  with  large  stones  ;  the  moun- 
tains devoid  of  herbage,  and  producing  at  best  a  little  moss, 
or  a  few  blighted  shrubs  ;  the  vallies,  in  some  places,  full 
of  low  crooked  trees  of  the  pine  and  birch  species.  The 
southern  parts  present  some  appearance  of  soil  capable  of 
cultivation ;  and  in  some  of  the  deep  bays  a  little  timber  J| 
may  be  found.  The  native  plants  are,  wild  celery,  scurvy-  ™ 
grass,  reddocks,  and  Indian  sallad.  The  prevailing  aspect 
of  the  whole  region  is  a  heap  of  bare  and  frightful  rocks. 
The  highest  mountains  extend  along  the  eastern  coast, 
from  latitude  54°  to  latitude  59°  or  60°  ;  but  their  eleva* 
tion  does  not  appear  any  where  to  exceed  3000  feet.  There 
are  vast  chains  of  lakes  and  ponds  throughout  the  country, 
produced  by  the  rains  and  melting  of  the  snow  ;  but  springs 
aic  extremely  rare.  There  aie  several  streams,  which 
empty  themselves  into  the  sea;  but  they  are  not  deserving 
of  the  name  of  rivers,  and  are  nothing  more  than  drains 
from  the  lakes  and  jionds  of  the  interior,  running  on  a  bed 
of  solid  rock,  sometimes  broad,  but  rarely  of  any  depth. 
The  climate  is  remarkably  rigorous;  and  the  winter  lasts 
about  nine  months,  from  tlie  middle  of  September  to  the 
middle  of  July.  But,  on  this  point,  the  following  extract 
from  a  meteorological  journal  of  the  weather  at  Naiii,  in 
57°  of  north  latitude,  will  afford  the  most  accurate  infor- 
mation, as  far  as  regards  the  state  of  the  thermometer. 
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Months. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

Mean. 

'August 

76'  0' 

36°  0' 

52"  3' 

September 

7i    0 

27     0 

43    6 

October 

51     0 

12     0 

3u    2 

fr* 

November 

41    0 

8     0 

15    4 

^December 

31     0 

26    0 

10    3 

"January 

18    0 

30    0 

12    2 

February 

32    0 

27    0 

IQ    7 

March 

27    0 

25     0 

4    3 

April 

49    0 

8    0 

27     1 

CO 

May 

68    0 

29    0 

39    0 

t 

June 

77    0 

33    0 

45    0 

July 

82    0 

34    0 

SI    0 

August 

74    0 

40    0 

52    5 

_September 

69    0 

34    0 

43    5 

1 

IV 

lean  of  all 

32     6 

Of  the  mineralogy*  of  Labrador  very  little  is  known; 
and  the  only  subterranean  productions  hitherto  discovered, 
are  a  little  iron  ore,  granite,  hornblende,  limestone,  lapis 
oUaris,  haematite,  and  the  beautiful  shining  spar,  called  the 
Labrador  stone.  This  last  mentioned  substance  was  dis- 
covered by  the  Moravian  missionaiies  in  sailing  over  the 
lakes,  where  its  bright  hues  were  reflected  from  the  water; 
and  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  article,  which  some  of  the 
early  navigators  brought  from  the  coast  as  a  specimen  of 
gold  ore.  Its  native  rocks  have  not  been  discovered,  but 
it  is  collected  by  the  Esquimaux  on  the  shores  of  the  sea 
and  lakes. 

The  animals  of  tliis  country  are  neither  very  numerous 
nor  various.  Rein-deer,  whose  venison  is  e.\cellent,  are 
tolerably  abundant.  Black  and  white  bears  are  frequently 
seen  in  considerable  numbers,  especially  where  the  fish, 
being  retarded  in  their  progress  by  the  cataracts,  are  found 
collected  in  one  place.  Wolves,  foxes,  carkashcw,  moun- 
tain cats,  martins,  beavers,  otters,  hares,  a  few  ermines, 
and  plenty  of  porcupines,  are  the  principal  quadrupeds  met 
with  in  this  dreary  region.  The  more  permanent  feather- 
ed inhabitants,  are  eagles,  hawks,  horned  owls,  the  red 
game,  and  a  smaller  species,  called  the  spruce  partridge. 
Many  migratory  birds  frequent  the  woods  and  lakes  in 
summer  and  autumn,  and  some  of  the  smaller  sort  are  re- 
markable for  their  beautiful  plumage ;  but,  after  the 
breeding  season  is  past,  they  seek  a  happier  climate  be- 
fore the  approach  of  winter.  The  curlews  are  extremely 
abundant,  and  well  grown,  and  excellent  for  eating.  The 
sea  fowl  are  remarkably  numerous,  especially  in  the  little 
islands  which  lie  along  the  eastern  coast.  The  most  pre- 
vailing kinds  of  fish  on  the  coast,  are  whales,  cod,  and  sal- 
mon, with  a  very  few  shell  fish.  There  are  no  venomous 
insects  or  reptiles  in  the  coimtry  ;  but  the  myriads  of  small 
flies  in  the  warmer  months  are  exceedingly  tormenting. 

Labrador  is  very  tliinly  inhabited,  and  the  natives  are  a 
miserable  and  diminutive  race.  They  consist  of  various 
tribes,  who  are  perpetually  at  war  with  each  other,  and 
may  be  divided  into  two  general  classes  ;  the  mountaineers, 
who  inhabit  the  inland  districts  ;  and  the  Esquimaux,  who 
occupy  the  sea  coasts.  The  former  resemble  gieatly  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Indians  ;  and  tliose  of  them  who  fiequtnt  the 
southern  parts  of  Labrador  carry  on  a  regular  intercourse 
with  the  Canadian  traders.  They  are  of  a  low  stature,  and 
have  very  small  limbs  ;  but  are  of  a  robust  constitution, 
and  capuble  of  enduring  the  greatest  fatigues  in  travelling. 
They  travel  chiefly  by  means  of  canoes,  covered  with  the 


rind  of  birch,  which  are  sufficiently  large  to  contain  a 
whole  family,  with  their  articles  of  traffic,  and  yet  so  light 
as  to  be  easily  carried  on  their  shoulders.  In  consequence 
of  the  multitude  of  large  ponds  in  the  country,  they  con- 
trive to  go  the  greater  part  of  the  way  by  water,  and,  when 
these  lakes  fall  out  of  their  course,  they  place  the  canoe 
on  their  heads,  and  proceed  over  land  till  they  meet  with 
another  opportunity  of  embarking.  Their  chief  occupa- 
tions consist  in  hunting  rein-deer,  catching  seals,  and  col- 
lecting furs.  These  last  articles  they  bring  to  the  Cana- 
dian traders,  and  have  the  character  of  being  just  dealers, 
and  good-natured  people.  They  barter  their  commodities 
for  blanketing,  fire  arms,  ammunition,  and  spirits,  of  which 
last  article  they  are  immoderately  fond.  Some  of  them 
have  been  visited  by  the  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  ; 
and  still  retain  an  attachment  to  the  priests  of  the  Cana- 
dian church. 

The  Esquimaux  were  formerly  settled  at  different 
places  on  the  coast,  almost  as  far  down  as  the  river  of  St. 
John's  ;  but,  in  consequence  of  their  quarrels  with  the 
mountaineers,  who  are  their  inveterate  enemies,  or  of  the 
encroachments  of  the  Europeans,  they  have  removed  their 
habitations  far  to  the  north.  They  are  of  small  stature,  and 
of  a  lighter  colour  than  the  other  natives.  They  bear  a 
near  resemblance  to  the  Greenlanders,  in  their  persons, 
language,  and  customs  ;  and  are  considered  as  having  emi- 
grated from  the  opposite  coast  of  Davis'  Straits.  They 
have  flat  countenances,  short  noses,  black  coarse  hair,  and 
remarkably  small  hands  and  feet.  They  differ  from  the 
more  inland  natives,  in  having  beards,  whereas  these  other 
tribes  have  no  hair  on  any  part  of  their  bodies  except  the 
head.  Their  food  consists  chiefly  in  the  flesh  of  seal,  rein- 
deer, and  fish,  which,  till  very  lately,  they  used  to  eat  alto- 
gether raw,  and  sometimes  in  a  putrid  state.  Their  dress 
is  made  entirely  of  skins,  (except  a  little  blanketing  which 
they  may  have  procured  in  traffic,)  and  consists  of  a  hood- 
ed close  shirt,  breeches,  stockings,  and  boots,  generally 
worn,  at  least  in  cold  weather,  with  the  hairy  side  inwards. 
The  women  are  clothed  exactly  like  the  men,  except  that 
they  wear  larger  boots,  and  have  their  upper  garment  or- 
namented with  a  tail,  while  their  heads  are  loaded  with 
strings  of  beads,  or  surrounded  with  a  hoop  of  glittering 
brass  like  a  coronet.  Their  houses  in  winter  resemble  ca- 
verns sunk  in  the  earth,  and  consist  only  of  one  apartment, 
which,  though  not  very  large,  generally  contains  several 
brothers,  or  other  relatives,  with  their  wives  and  children. 
In  summer,  they  dwell  in  tents  of  a  circular  form,  con- 
structed of  poles,  and  covered  with  skins  sewed  together  ; 
and  which  they  are  continually  moving  from  place  to 
place.  They  have  always  a  great  number  of  dogs  about 
their  camp,  which  serve  to  guard  the  habitation,  and  to 
draw  the  sledt;es;  or  are  occasionally  used  as  food,  and 
their  skins  made  into  clothing.  These  animals  are  larger 
than  the  dogs  of  the  mountaineers,  and  have  a  head  very 
like  to  that  of  the  fox.  They  are  incapable  of  barking, 
but  utter  a  hideous  kind  of  howl.  The  weapons  of  these 
Esquimaux,  are  the  javelin,  bow  and  arrow,  in  the  use  of 
which  they  are  said  to  be  by  no  means  expert,  though  they 
have  no  other  means  of  defending  themselves,  and  of  pro- 
curing their  subsistence.  T  ley  all  practise  polygamy,  but 
their  families  are  not  generally  numerous.  The  wives  live 
together  very  harmoniously,  and  have  all  the  labour  to  per- 
form, except  procuring  food.  They  are  continually  at 
work,  and  sew  very  neatly  with  the  sinews  of  rein-deer. 
The  husbands  a-e  strangers  to  jealousy,  and  veiy  readily 
lend  one  of  their  wives  to  a  friend,  like  any  other  article  of 
property.  They  have  no  government  or  laws  ;  and  no 
other  punishment  for  the  most  detestable  crimes  than  ge- 


*  See  a  notice  on  this  subject,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Steinhauer,  in  the  "  Transactions  of  the  Geological  Society."  vol.  ii. 
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ncral  censure.  No  man  is  heUi  superior  to  another,  ex- 
cept ill  as  far  as  he  excels  in  strength  or  courage,  or  in  the 
number  of  his  family.  They  are  a  harmless  people,  not 
apt  to  steal  from  one  another,  or  to  give  way  to  violent  an- 
ger; hut  are  sufficiently  harsh  to  the  poor  women,  when 
they  happen  to  give  any  offence.  They  are  dexterous  in 
the  management  of  their  canoes,  which  they  steer  along 
the  coast  with  wonderful  exactness  in  the  thickest  fogs, 
without  any  aid  from  a  compass.  They  must  be  ranked  at 
the  same  time  in  the  lowest  scale  of  intellect,  and  are  said 
to  have  no  name  for  a  number  beyond  twenty-one. 

The  Moravian  missionaries,  since  the  year  IJ'64,  have 
been  endeavouring,  with  wonderful  perseverance,  to  bring 
those  rude  ti-ibes  to  the  habits  of  a  civilized  life,  and  the 
duties  of  the  Christian  religion.  They  have  at  length  suc- 
ceeded in  forming  three  settlements  on  the  coast  of  Labra- 
dor, namely,  Nain,  Okkak,  and  Hopedale,  which  employ 
25  missionaries,  and  contain  altogether  about  600  inhabit- 
ants, of  whom  above  one-half  belong  to  the  congregations. 
The  christianized  Esquimaux  are  said  to  have  been  taught 
to  sing  with  great  softness  and  melody  in  their  public  de- 
votions; and  to  read,  in  their  own  language,  those  parts  of 
the  scriptures  which  have  been  translated  for  their  use. 
See  Pari  iculars  of  the  Country  of  Labrador, from  the  Pa- 
pers of  Lieutenant  Roger  Curtis,  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions,  London,   vol.   Ixiv.  ;   Cartwrighl's   Journal. 

(7) 

LABYRINTH  is  the  name  of  an  ancient  edifice,  built  in 

such  a  manner,  that  any  person  who  had  once  entered  it 
could  not  again  find  his  way  to  the  entrance.  The  few  ce- 
lebrated labyrinths  were  those  of  Crete,  Egypt,  Lemnos, 
and  Italy.  See  the  Travels  of  Anacharsis,  vol.  iv.  p.  441  ; 
and  Pocoke's  History  of  the  East,  vol.  i.  p.  6. 

LAC,  or  Lacoa,  is  a  substance  prepared  by  the  female 
of  a  small  insect  called  the  Coccus  Lacca,  which  is  found 
on  several  trees  in  the  East  Indies. 

It  is  found  chiefly  in  the  uncultivated  mountains  on  both 
sides  of  the  Ganges,  and  it  is  also  produced  in  Pegu,  and 
in  other  countries  to  the  east.  This  substance  is  divided 
into  four  kinds,  stick-lac,  seed-lac,  lump-lac,  and  shell-lao, 
which  have  already  been  described  in  our  articles  Che- 
mistry and  Dyeing.  The  best  stick-lac  is  of  a  red  pur- 
plish colour;  that  which  is  yellow  or  brown  is  bad.  In  the 
years  1805 — 1808,  the  following  quantities  of  seed-lac  were 
sold  at  the  East  India-house. 


1803 

586  cwt.  sold  for  L.   1,181 

1807 

526     .    .     1,221 

1808 

87     .    .      881 

Seed-lac  is  seldom  imported.  In  1808,  19  cwt.  sold  for 
L.  22 

Lump-lac  is  principally  used  in  India. 

The  best  shell-lac  is  transparent  or  amber-coloured. 
The  thick,  dark,  and  speckled  kind  is  bad.  The  following 
are  tlic  quantities  of  shell-lac  imported  and  sold  in  the 
years,  fiom  18u3  to  1808  inclusive: 


1803 

1640  cwt. 

L.  9,800 

1806 

743  cwt. 

L.  3,739 

1804 

2626 

14,613 

1807 

825 

4,121 

1805 

2377 

12,978 

1808 

239 

1,243 

An  account  of  the  chemical  properties  of  lac  will  be 
found  under  our  article  Chemisiry.  and  its  use  in  dyeing, 
is  explained  under  Dyeing-  Sf  Philosophical  Transactions, 
vol.  Ixxi.  Ixxvii.  and  Ixxxi.;  Id:  for  I8i'4,  Pan  ii. ;  Mem. 
Acad.  Par.  1719;  and  Milburn's  Oriental  Commerce,  vol. 
ii.  p.  216 

LACCADIVE  Islands,  are  a  group  of  about  32  low 


shoally  islands  in  the  Indian  Sea,  belonging  to  the  Biby 
The  nearest  of  them  is  75  miles  from  the  coast  of  Mala- 
bar; and  they  stretch  from  the  10th  to  the  12th  degree  of 
North  Latitude,  being  separated  by  a  very  wide  and  deep 
channel.  The  largest  of  these  islands  does  not  contain 
more  than  six  square  miles. 

The  only  produce  of  the  Laccadive  Islands  is  cocoa  nuts, 
betel  nuts,  and  plantains. 

They  export  coir,  which  is  made  from  the  husk  of  the 
cocoa  nut,  jagery,  cocoa  nuts,  and  betel  nuts.  Coral  from 
the  surrounding  reefs  is  also  carried  to  India.  The  best 
coir  cables  on  the  Malabar  coast,  are  made  from  the  fibres 
of  the  Laccadive  cocoa  nut.  Their  boats  are  made  of  the 
stem,  and  their  houses  are  constructed  wholly  from  the  ma- 
terials yielded  by  this  valuable  palm. 

Minicoy,  the  southernmost  island,  is  7i  miles  long,  and 
A  a  mile  brond.  It  extends  in  the  form  of  a  crescent  to  the 
north-west,  having  a  coral  reef  across  it.  The  town  is 
situated  within  the  reef;  and  the  channel  through  this  reef 
is  very  intricate  and  narrow. 

Kalpeni  is  about  37  miles  north  east  from  Minicoy,  and 
is  about  4  miles  long,  and  1  bioad.  It  is  surrounded  with 
reefs,  and  the  town  is  in  the  midst  of  cocoa  nut  trees. 

Underoot,  the  nearest  to  the  Malabar  coast,  is  about  f 
miles  long  from  east  to  west.  It  is  well  planted  with  co- 
coa nut  trees  :  and  the  town  is  on  the  north  side  of  the 
island. 

Ambergris  is  somewhere  to  be  met  with  among  these 
islands.  Vasco  de  Gama  visited  the  Laccadive  islands  in 
1499,  on  his  return  from  Calicut,  but  they  have  never  been 
carefully  examined.  See  Dr.  Francis  Buchanan's  Journey 
from  Madras  through  the  Mysore,  isle.  vol.  ii.  p.  554;  and 
Milburn's  Oriental  Commerce,  vol.  i.  p.  320. 

LACCIC  Acid  is  the  name  of  a  new  acid,  lately  obtain- 
ed by  Dr.  John  from  stick-lac.  This  substance,  having 
been  reduced  to  powder,  was  digested  in  water,  till  it  ceas- 
ed to  communicate  any  colour.  The  aqueous  solution  was 
evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  digested  in  alcohol. 
The  alcoholic  solution  was  similarly  evaporated,  and  the 
dry  residue  digested  in  ether.  The  evaporation  of  the  ether 
solution,  left  a  syrup  mass  of  a  light  yellow  colour,  which 
being  again  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  the  solution  mixed 
with  water,  lets  fall  a  little  resin.  This  liquid  contains  the 
Laccic  ./^cirf,  united  with  a  little  potash  and  lime,  from  which 
it  may  be  separated  by  precipitating  it  with  lead,  and  de- 
composing the  laccate  with  sulphuric  acid,  just  sufficient  to 
saturate  the  oxide  of  lead.  The  following  are  the  proper- 
ties of  this  acid : 

1.  The  taste  is  acid.  Its  colour  is  wine  yellow.  It  is 
soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether  ;  and  it  is  capable  of 
crystallising. 

2.  It  throws  down  lead  and  mercury  from  their  solutions 
in  acids  wliite  ;  but  it  neither  precipitates  lime  water,  nor 
the  nitrates  of  silver  and  baryles. 

3.  It  throws  down  the  salts  of  iron  white. 

4.  Its  combinations  with  lime,  soda,  and  potash,  are  de- 
liquescent, and  soluble  in  alcohol.  See  Thomson's  Chemis- 
try. 5th  edit.  vol.  ii.  p.  177  ;  and  Schweigger's  Journal,  sv. 
1 10,  quoted  by  Dr.  Thomson. 

LACE  is  a  delicate  kind  of  net  work,  which  is  much  used 
for  ornament  in  female  dress.  The  meshes  of  this  kind  of 
net  are  of  a  hexagonal  figure,  and  are  formed  by  twisting 
or  plaiting  together  very  fine  threads  of  silk,  flax,  or  cot- 
ton. Thick  threads  are  also  woven  into  the  net  to  form  the 
figures  or  pattern,  according  to  some  design  ;  and  these 
thick  threads,  which  are  called  gimp,  form  the  ornament  of 
the  lace. 

There  are  several  different  kinds  of  lace,  which  are  more 
or  less  esteemed,  according  to  the  fashioi^  of  the  day  ;  and, 
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like  jewels,  and  precious  stones,  they  are  valued  in  propor- 
tion to  the  difficulty  of  procuring  them,  rather  than  from 
any  real  difference  in  their  appearance  or  qualities. 

The  lace  manufactured  in  England  is  generally  called 
Buckinghamshire,  or  Bedfordshire  lace,  after  those  dis- 
tricts wherein  it  is  made  ;  it  is  also  called  pillow  lace,  or 
bobbin  lace,  because  it  is  woven  upon  a  pillow  or  cushion 
by  means  of  bobbins.  The  latter  terms  are  chiefly  used  to 
distinguish  it  from  an  imitation  which  is  made  by  machineiy 
at  Nottingham  ;  but  by  a  recent  invention,  this  lace  is  made 
in  the  greatest  perfection  by  machinery,  and  is  called  bob- 
bin-net. The  bobbin  lace  consists  of  hexagonal  meshes; 
four  of  the  sides  of  each  hexagon  are  formed  by  twisting 
two  threads  round  each  other,  and  the  other  two  sides  are 
formed  by  the  simple  crossing  oftwothreads  over  each  other. 
This  is  the  same  kind  of  lace  which  is  known  in  France  by 
the  name  of  Lisle  lace,  being  manufactured  in  that  town. 

Another  kind  of  lace  is  made  at  Honiton  in  Devonshire, 
and  is  called  Honiton  lace.  It  is  of  the  same  kind  as  that 
made  at  Brussels,  and  it  is  also  called  Brussels  lace;  two 
sides  of  each  mesh  of  this  lace  are  plaited  of  four  threads, 
and  the  four  other  sides  by  threads  twisted  together.  The 
plaiting  renders  it  much  more  durable  than  the  twist  lace, 
and  it  therefore  bears  a  much  greater  price. 

The  lace  made  at  Valenciennes  is  very  highly  esteemed, 
but  is  not  manufactured  in  England.  AH  the  six  sides  of 
the  hexagon  are  plaited  ;  but  two  of  the  sides  of  each  mesh 
are  so  small,  that  they  appear  like  lozenges. 

The  Nottingham  imitations  of  lace  are  of  two  kinds, 
point-net  and  warp-net.  From  the  names  of  the  machines 
in  which  they  are  made,  they  are  both  a  species  of  chain- 
work,  and  the  machines  are  varieties  of  the  stocking  frame. 
The  warp  frame  makes  a  very  close  imitation  of  the  Brus- 
sels lace,  but  has  very  little  durability. 

The  Buckinghamshire  lace  is  woven  on  a  pillow,  or  cush- 
ion, which  the  woman  or  child  who  makes  the  lace  places 
on  her  knees.  The  threads  are  wound  upon  bobbins,  which 
are  small  round  pieces  of  wood,  each  about  the  size  of  a 
pencil  ;  round  the  upper  end  of  each,  a  deep  groove  is  form- 
ed, so  as  to  reduce  the  bobbin  to  a  thin  neck,  and  on  this 
part  the  thread  is  wound :  a  separate  bobbin  is  used  for 
each  thread.  To  give  form  to  the  meshes,  pins  are  stuck 
into  the  cushion,  and  the  threads  are  woven  and  twisted  to- 
gether around  the  pins  ;  a  piece  of  parchment  is  first  fixed 
down  upon  the  cushion,  which  has  been  previously  pierced 
with  small  pin-holes,  to  shew  the  proper  places  for  the  pins, 
and  on  this  parchment  the  design  for  the  gimp,  or  thick 
thread,  is  also  traced,  to  guide  the  woman  in  placing  the 
gimp,  so  that  it  will  be  woven  in  between  the  fine  threads 
which  form  the  net-work.  The  work  is  begun  at  the  up- 
per part  of  the  cushion,  by  tying  the  threads  together  in 
pairs,  and  each  pair  is  attaclied  to  a  pin,  which  is  stuck 
through  the  parchment  into  the  cushion.  The  round  form 
of  the  cushion  allows  the  bobbins  to  hang  down  by  their 
threads,  on  different  sides  of  the  cushion;  and  on  whatever 
side  the  bobbins  are  placed  they  will  continue.  At  the  coin- 
mencement  of  the  work,  all  the  bobbins  are  put  on  one  side 
of  the  cushion,  and  are  brought  to  the  front  side,  (bur  bob- 
bins, or  two  pairs  at  a  lime,  to  be  twisted  together.  The 
woman  takes  one  pair  in  eacii  hand,  and,  with  the  finger  and 
thumb,  twists  the  bobbins  over  each  other  three  times  ;  the 
effect  of  this  is  to  twist  the  threads  of  each  pair  together,  or 
round  each  other,  and  this  is  done  by  both  hands  at  the  same 
time.  When  the  twisting,  which  forms  the  sides  of  the 
mesh,  is  thus  completed,  the  adjacent  bobbins  of  each  pair 
are  interchanged,  in  order  to  cross  t!ie  tlireads  of  those  bob- 
bins over  each  other,  and  make  the  bottom  of  the  mesh. 
To  render  this  cleai,  suppose  the  four  bobbins  riumbered  : 
No.  1  is  twisted  round,  2  and  3  is  twisted  round  4.     Then, 
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in  order  to  cross,  2  and  3  are  interchanged,  so  that  I  and  3 
come  together,  and  2  and  4;  and  the  next  time  that  the 
twisting  operation  is  performed,  these  pairs  of  threads  will 
be  combined  together. 

When  a  mesh,  or  half  mesh  is  made,  it  must  be  secured 
by  putting  a  pin  into  the  cushion ;  and,  in  order  to  draw  the 
twist  work  close,  the  pin  is  introduced  between  the  recently 
crossed  threads,  and  carried  up  towards  the  top  of  the  pil- 
low, so  as  to  drive  the  twists  and  cross  before  it,  and  concen- 
trate or  draw  the  twists  into  a  small  compass ;  the  pin  is 
then  inserted  into  its  proper  hole  in  the  parchment,  and 
will  prevent  the  threads  from  reluming.  These  four  bob- 
bins are  now  done  witii  for  the  present,  and  are  put  to  one 
side  of  the  cushion;  then  two  other  pairs  are  brought  for- 
ward into  the  front  of  the  cushion,  and  are  twisted  and 
crossed  in  the  same  way  ;  and,  in  tiiis  manner,  the  work 
proceeds,  till  a  row  of  meshes  is  formed  all  across  the 
breadth  of  the  intended  piece  of  lace,  and  then  the  same 
bobbins  are  worked  over  again  to  make  another  row.  In 
general,  the  number  of  bobljins  and  of  threads  is  equal  to 
48  or  60  to  every  inch  of  breadth. 

The  work-people  perform  these  operations  with  great 
dexterity  ;  but  the  work,  nevertheless,  proceeds  very  slow- 
ly, as  it  requires  so  many  meshes  to  make  a  small  piece  of 
lace,  and  only  one  mesh  is  made  at  a  time.  Taking  the 
threads  at  50  per  inch,  if  the  piece  of  lace  is  one  inch  wide, 
it  will  have  25  meshes  in  the  breadth,  or  625  meshes  in  each 
square  inch  of  length,  or  22,000  meshes  in  a  yard.  The 
price  of  a  yard  of  lace  of  this  deacriptiom  is  seldom  more 
than  18  pence. 

The  fioint  net  frame  is,  as  before  staled,  a  variety  of  the 
stocking  frame,  which  was  invented  by  iNIr.  John  Morris  of 
Nottingham,  in  1764 ;  but  it  was  not  used  to  make  lace  in 
the  first  instance,  being  intended  to  make  oilet  holes  for  the 
clocks,  or  ancle  part,  of  stockings.  The  machine  is  an  ad- 
dition to  a  stocking  frame,  and  operates  on  the  thread  in  the 
saine  way  as  in  stocking  weaving,  for  a  great  part  of  the 
process.  An  additional  row  of  needles  is  placed  in  front  of 
the  frame,  which  are  called  points  ;  these  are  fixed  in  a  row 
upon  a  moveable  bar,  which  is  mounted  in  a  frame,  so  as 
to  be  capable  of  being  applied  to  the  row  of  needles  of  the 
frame,  or  removed  from  them  at  pleasure ;  but  it  will  al- 
ways preserve  its  parallelism  to  the  row  of  needles.  The 
lace  in  this  machine  is  formed  of  one  continued  thread, 
which  is  laid  across  the  row  of  needles,  and,  by  the  action 
of  the  jacks  and  sinkers,  is  formed  into  loops,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  stocking  frame;  (see  the  article  Ch.^iv- 
woRK,)  but  previous  to  finishing  the  operation  of  the  chain- 
work,  the  row  of  points  is  plied  between  the  needles  of  the 
frame,  and  the  points  being  only  half  the  number  of  the 
needles,  they  take  every  other  loop,  and,  by  a  particular 
motion,  pick  up  those  loops,  and  cast  them  over  the  neigh- 
bouring needles,  so  as  to  gather  the  loops  two  together,  into 
pairs,  and  leave  intervals  between  each  pair  ;  consequently, 
when  the  usual  operations  of  the  stocking-frame  are  resum- 
ed, the  stitches  will  be  found  worked  two  into  one.  At  the 
succeeding  course,  the  row  of  points  is  again  applied  ;  but 
the  points  are  made  to  enter  beuveen  those  pairs  of  loops, 
which  were  combined  together  in  the  last  course,  and  sepa- 
rate them,  but  at  the  same  time  to  combine  together  those 
loops  which  were  separated  the  last  time.  These  opera- 
tions continued,  form  a  net  work  of  hexagonal  meshes, 
which  resembles  lace,  and  when  stiffened  with  starch,  to 
make  the  meshes  preserve  their  figure,  has  a  very  beauti- 
ful appearance.  The  objection  to  this  imitation  of  lace  is, 
that  it  becomes  loose  and  irregular,  after  being  washed  ;  and 
if  the  thread  breaks,  the  work  will  unravel  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  sti.ckit)k;s. 

The  luarfi-frame  is  also  a  variety  of  the  stocking-frame ; 
4  M 
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incslies  being  formed  at  U\e  intended  line  of  ^division;  but 
before  the  piece  is  divided,  it  is  extended  in  a  frame  like 
lliat  used  fur  tambour  work,  and  the  gimp,  or  thick  thread, 
which  represents  flowers  and  ornaments,  is  worked  in  by 
It  is' to  be  understood  that  the  needles,     the  needle  ;   for,  it  must  be  observed,  that  the  machine  only 


but  the  parts  arc  very  differently  arranged,  because  all  the 
movements  are  adapted  to  be  produced  by  treadles,  leavmg 
the  hands  of  the  workman  to  manage  the  machnie,  which  is 
a  piece  of  mechi.nism  applied  in  front  of  the  row  of  nee- 
dlis  of  the  frame 


and  sinkers,  and  presser  of  the  warp-frame,  operate  nearly 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  stocking-frame,  except  that  there 
are  no  jack  sinkers,  because  the  thread  is  supplied  to  the 
needles  in  a  different  manner  from  the  common  stocking- 
frame  ;  and  the  operation  of  the  sinkers  is  not  to  form  the 
thread  into  loops  between  the  needles,  but  only  to  move  the 
stitches  of  the  work  backwards  or  forwards  upon  the 
needles;  and  hence  the  nibs  of  the  sinkers  have  no  catches 


weaves  the  plain  net-Work.  The  ornamenting  of  the  lace 
in  this  manner,  takes  more  time  than  the  weaving  :  II  is 
performed  by  women  and  children.  They  have  an  enlarged 
drawing  of  the  flower,  or  figure,  they  arc  to  work;  and 
this  they  are  enabled  to  copy  with  great  exactness,  by 
observing  the  course  the  thread  is  to  take  amongst  the 
meshes  of  the  net  work. 

The  Nottingham  lace  trade  was  very  considerable  some 


upon  them,  that  is,  the  name  given  to  the  small  piojecting  years  ago,  but  is  at  present  in  a    slate  of  stagnation.     The 

pieces  which  bear  upon  the  thread,  when  the  sinkers  drop  lace,  when  well  made,  is   exceedingly  beautiful  and  regu- 

down   and  carry  the  thread  down  into   loops   between  the  lar  ;  and  hence  it  was  much  esteemed  at  first,  particularly 

, ,,'  the  large  pieces  for  making  veils    and  dresses  ;   but,  when 

In  the  warp-frame,  the  piece  of  lace  is  not  formed  of  one  the  want  of  durability  was  detected,  it  lost  its  value  :  Still, 

continued   thread,  as  in  the  point-net  frame  ;  but  there  arc  as  the  manufacturers  were  able  to  make  it  at  a  very  cheap 

as  many  different  threads  as  there  are  needles  in  the  frame,  rate,  they  sold  immense  quantities  for  some  years. 
These  threads  are  warped,  or  wound  upon  a  roller  or  beam.  It  has  long  been  an  object   ol    research    with  mechanics, 

the  same  as  a  loom  ;  and  it  is  from  tins  circumstance  that  to  produce   a  machine  capable  of  weaving  the  real  twisted 

the  machine   is  callcnl   warp-IVume.     The  roller  is   placed  lace,  like  that    which   is    made  on  the  pillow  :  and  no  less 

horizontally  beneath   the  rows  of  needles,  and  the   threads  than  sixteen  fiatents  were  obtained  for  this  object  bcfoio  it 

are  carried  up  from  it,  and  conducted  through  the  guides,  was  efiected.     The  nearest   approach    to   it    was   by  John 

and  to  the  needles.     These  guides  are  rows  of  small  wires,  Morris,  who  invented  the  point  frame  in    1781. 
with  eyes   through  the  ends"  like  sewing  needles,  and  the  The  difficulties  attending  this  species  of  machinery,  arc 

threads  pass  throui,'h  the  eyes.     Two  rows  of  guides  are  principally  owing  to  the  fineness  of  the   meshes  ol   lace  ; 
used  ;  each  row  containing  one  half  as  many  as  the  number 


of  needles  in  the  frame  ;  and  as  each  guide  has  a  thread,  the 
two  rows  of  guides  together  contain  as  many  threads  as 
there  are  needles.  The  machine,  which  is  the  frame  con- 
taining the  two  bars  on  which  the  rows  of  guides  are  fixed, 


and  it  is  essential  to  any  machine  for  making  lace,  m 
wliich  the  threads  are  twisted  togetlier,  that  the  ends  of 
the  threads,  or  the  bobbins  on  which  they  are  wound, 
should  be  capable  of  passing  one  over  the  other,  as  beloie 
described   in   making    lace  on  the  pillow  :   Hence  the  bob- 


is  so  poised  upon  centres,  that  the  guides  are  capable  of  bins  must  be  detached  ;  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  make  and 
advancing  to  the  needles  when  they  are  required,  to  lap  the  also  to  operate  upon  so  many  small  bobbins  as  a  moderate 
threads  upon  the  needles;  or,  when  the  thread  is  supplied,     breadth  of  lace  requires. 

the  guides  can  be  drawn  away  from  the  needles,  to  leave  Mr.  Morris  attempted  to  avoid  this  difficulty,  by  stretch- 

theni  free  for  the  operations  of  the  sinkers  and  presser.  ing  all  the  threads  in  a  parallel  direction  in  a  horizontal 
When  the  guides  are  first  applied  to  the  needles,  they  lie  frame,  and  operating  by  machinery  upon  the  middle  part 
beneath  the  row  of  needles ;  but  the  guides  can  be  raised  of  the  threads,  to  pass  each  one  over  its  neighbour ; 
up,  sq  as  to  ascend  in  the  spaces  between  the  needles  ;  and  which,  being  repeated  several  times,  produced  a  twisting 
when  the  guides  are  thus  raised  clear  above  the  row  of  of  the  threads  round  each  otiier,  at  each  end  of  the  frame, 
needles,  they  are  moved  so  much  sideways,  tliat  when  they  so  as  to  make  two  pieces  of  lace  at  the  same  time.  The 
are  depressed  again,  they  will  not  return  between  tlie  same  crossing,  which  completes  the  meshes,  was  effected  by 
needles,  but  between  the  adjacent  needlis.  It  is  plain  that  interchanging  the  pairs  of  threads  which  were  to  be  twist- 
Ihis  action  will  loop  the  tliread,  which  each  guide  contains,     ed  together.     But  tliis  process  could   not  produce  the  real 

lace;  because,  though  the  threads  actually  twisted  round 
each  other,  yet  all  the  threads  employed  in  the  fabric 
proceeded  in  the  direction  of  the  length  of  the  piece, 
and  the  meshes  had  a  tendency  to  flatten  themselves,  or 
close  up  laterally. 

A  piece  of  bobbin  lace  is  composed  of  two  systems  of 


lounrl  the  needle,  and  tiiat  tliis  is  done  in  the  whole  row  of 
needles  at  the  same  time.  The  treatment  of  llie  loops  thus 
formed  is  the  same  as  in  the  former  machine;  the  guides 
arc  so  arranged,  that  those  of  the  upper  row  fall  immediate- 
ly over  those  of  the  lower,  and  therefore  two  guides  will 
pass  between  the  same  needles.  By  this  means  the  work- 
ing of  the  frame  combines  two  adjacent  threads  together,  in     threads,  like  the  warp  and  weft   used    in    weaving  cloth. 


a  series  of  looping,  or  ch.ain-work  ;  but  at  the  next  course, 
the  guides  are  interchanged  by  moving  them  sideways,  so 
that  '.hose  guides  which  were  over  each  other  in  the  former 
instance,  and  therefore  passed  between  the  same  needles, 
will  be  separated  from  each  other,  and  those  which  were 
separated  in  the  former  instance  will  be  brought  together. 

The  warp-lace  is  more  perinaiient  than  tlie  point-net,  be- 
cause the  sides  of  the  meshes  are  made  of  two  or  tliree 
loops  of  cliain-work  drawn  through  each  other,  which  is 
not  so  liable  to  unravel  as  the  point  net  when  a  thread 
breaks.  These  loops  resemble  the  plaited  sides  of  the 
Biu-sels  lace  ;  but  the  warp-machine  is  capable  of  making 


The  warp  threads  proceed,  in  a  zig-zag  direction,  longi- 
tudinally through  the  piece  ;  and  the  others,  which  arc 
called  diagonal  threads,  traverse  across  the  breadth,  not 
at  right  angles  to  the  warp  threads,  as  the  weft  in  cloth, 
but  they  proceed  in  an  oblique  or  diagonal  direction,  from 
one  edge  or  selvage  of  the  piece  to  the  other,  and  then 
return  in  an  opposite  direction.  It  is  the  intersections, 
or  crossings  of  these  diagonal  threads  over  each  other, 
which  form  the  upper  and  lower  sides  of  the  hexagonal 
meshes,  as  before  mentioned  ;  v/liilst  the  twisted  sides  are 
formed  by  the  union  ofthe  longitudinal  and  diagonal  threads. 
Mr.    John   Heathcoat,  in    1808,  invented  a  machine  for 


sevi  ral  different  patterns.  In  both  the  point  and  warp  making  this  kind  of  lace,  which  answered  the  purpose 
frr.rnes,  the  net  is  woven  in  very  consideralile  breadths,  ,  very  effectually.  The  ground-work  of  the  invention,  is 
even  as  gjeat  as  a  yard  and  a  half;  but  it  is  afterwards  di-  to  extend  those  threads  which  form  the  warp  of  the  lace 
vided  into  pieces  of  the  breadth  requited,  a  row  of  wide     in  parallel  lines,  and  dispose  the    diagonal  threads  upon 
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small  bobbins,  which  are  dietachcd,  and  are  capable  of 
passing  round  the  extended  warp  threads,  so  as  to  twist 
■with  them.  By  this  means,  the  number  of  bobbins  is 
reduced  to  one-iialf.  In  this  machine  there  are  two  hori- 
zontal beams,  or  rollers  ;  one  to  contain  the  thread,  and 
another  to  receive  the  lace  ;  also  a  number  of  small  bob- 
bins to  contain  the  thread. 

One  roller  is  placed  in  the  under  part  of  the  machine, 
and  the  other  in  the  upper  part,  but  both  in  the  same 
perpendicular  plane.  The  threads  intended  to  form  the 
warp,  or  longitudinal  threads,  in  the  piece  of  lace,  are 
wound  upon  the  lower  roller,  and  ascend  to  the  upper 
rollers,  to  which  they  are  separately  attached. 

Those  threads  which  are  intended  to  traverse  tlie  piece 
of  lace,  (and  are  thence  denominated  diagonal  threads,) 
are  wound  each  upon  a  small  separate  bobbin.  The  bob- 
bins resemble  the  pirns  used  in  a  weaver's  shuttle,  but 
they  are  made  very  small.  Each  bobbin  is  .a  wire  pin, 
round  which  the  thread  is  lapped,  in  the  form  of  a  small 
cone  ;  and  a  slender  spring  is  provided,  to  cause  such  a 
friction  as  will  make  the  threads  draw  tight,  when  pulled 
off  from  the  bobbin. 

Tliese  bobbins  are  so  arranged,  between  the  two  rollers 
above  mentioned,  that  the  threads  proceeding  from  them 
accompany  the  longitudinal  threads  to  the  upper  roller, 
and  are  attached  tliereto.  Each  of  the  longitudinal  threads, 
in  its  waj'  to  the  upper  roller,  passes  through  a  conical 
tube,  or  spindle,  at  the  lower  end  of  which  is  a  small 
pinion  ;  and  the  spindle  is  so  supported  as  to  be  capable  of 
turning  round.  On  the  upper  end  of  the  spindle  is  a  taper 
tube,  composed  of  two  parts,  which,  when  put  together, 
form  a  tube  ;  but  the  two  parts  will  separate  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  length  of  the  tube.  One  of  the  parts  of  the  tube, 
so  divided,  remains  attaclied  to  the  spindle,  and  is  thereby 
sustained,  so  that  it  will  partake  of  the  revolving  motion 
of  the  spindle. 

The  longitudinal  thread  which  passes  through  the  spin- 
dle, is  conducted  through  the  hollow  part  of  this  half 
tube,  and  through  a  small  eye  at  the  extreme  point  of  it. 
The  other  section,  or  portion  of  the  tube,  can  be  se- 
parated from  the  spindle,  and  contains  within  its  hollow 
part  the  small  bobbin  on  which  the  diagonal  thread  is 
wound. 

When  the  latter  section,  with  the  bobbin,  is  applied 
upon  the  other  portion  which  is  attached  to  the  spindle, 
the  iwo  form  a  long  tjper  tube,  or  spindle,  containing  a 
•pair  of  threads,  viz.  a  longitudinal  thread,  which  comes  up 
from  the  lower  roller,  and  passes  thiough  the  hollow  spin- 
dle and  the  half  lube  attached  to  il  ;  also  a  diagonal  tiiread, 
which  comes  from  the  bobbin  contained  in  the  hollow  be- 
tween the  two  sections. 

These  spindles  are  mounted  in  collars,  so  as  to  be  capa- 
ble of  turning  round  by  means  of  the  pinion  at  the  lower 
extremities,  and  when  so  turned  will  twist  the  bobbin  and 
longitudinal  threads  together. 

The  number  of  these  tubes  or  spindles  is  just  equal  to 
•he  number  of  pairs  of  each  kind  of  threads  ;  and  their  ar- 
rangement is  such,  that  all  the  pinions  lie  in  the  circum- 
ference of  a  circle,  and  the  spindles  and  tubes  converge  to 
the  centre  of  the  same  circle  in  the  manner  of  radii.  All 
the  pinions  can  be  moved  round  at  the  same  time  by  rack- 
work,  the  teeth  of  which  correspond  with  the  pinions. 
This  motion  is  to  cause  the  pairs  of  threads  contained  in 
each  tube  to  twist  together  ;  arid  this  twisting^takes  place 
in  all  the   tubes  at  the    same  time. 

The  crossing  of  the  diagonal  threads  over  each  other  is 
performed  in  the  whole  breadth  at  once,  as  follows  : 
That  moveable  part  of  each  divided  tube,  which  contains 


the  bobbin  of  diagonal  thread,  can  be  removed  from  the 
other  portion,  and  the  bobbin  will  come  away  with  it  ;  also 
any  of  the  separated  portions,  with  the  bobbins,  will  fit  and 
attach  to  any  of  the  parts  attached  to  the  spindles.  By  a 
very  ingenious  piece  of  mechanism,  the  whole  number  of 
these  moveable  parts  can  be  detached  from  the  spindles, 
and  brought  forward  altogether  until  they  are  clear  of  the 
spindles. 

During  the  time  tliey  are  so  detached  from  the  spindles, 
one  half  of  them  are  caused  to  move  one  space  to  the  right, 
and  the  other  half  one  space  to  the  left. 

Tlie  lifted  parts  are  then  put  back  again,  and  attached 
to  the  spindle ;  but,  by  this  operation,  each  spindle  will 
have  changed  its  diagonal  thread,  without  having  changed 
its  longitudinal  thread.  This  effects  the  crossing  of  the 
threads  throughout  the  whole  breadth  of  the  machine  at 
the  same  time. 

The  pins  by  which  the  uniformity  of  the  meshes  is  pre- 
served, are  all  placed  upon  a  moveable  bar,  and  are  all 
inserted  at  once  into  the  meshes  formed  by  the  two  opera- 
tions of  twisting  and  crossing.  The  working  of  the  ma- 
chine is  a  regular  succession  of  the  three  operations  of 
twisting,  crossing,  and  taking  up  the  meshes. 

Thus  the  twisting  is  performed  by  the  revolution  of 
the  spindles  and  tubes  containing  the  two  threads  to  be 
twisted. 

The  crossings  are  then  made  by  one  motion,  which  in- 
terchanges the  bobbins  containing  the  diagonal  threads. 

The  pins  are  then  all  introduced  at  once,  to  regulate  the 
new  meshes  formed  by  the  crossing  and  twisting. 

This  machine  can  be  worked  with  great  rapidity,  by 
means  of  handles  and  treadles  disposed  in  nearly  the  same 
manner  as  in  a  stocking-frame.  It  is  calculated  to  make 
lace  of  such  breadths  as  are  usually  made  by  the  cushion, 
which  seldom  exceeds  three  inches  ;  but  it  is  not  capable 
of  any  great  width,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  conver- 
gence of  the  spindles  and  tubes  to  a  centre. 

The  object  of  this  convergence  is  to  obtain  a  sufficient 
space  between  the  spindles  for  the  pinions  and  bobbins ; 
whilst  the  extreme  points  of  the  tubes,  where  the  pairs  of 
threads  issue,  are  necessarily  very  close  together  :  and  at 
these  points  the  lace  is  formed. 

Mr.  Heathcoat,  in  1809,  invented  another  machine,  which 
is  adapted  to  make  lace  of  any  required  breadth  ;  and  as  the 
mechanism  is  much  less  complicated,  it  has  superseded 
the  use  of  the  former  machine. 

In  this,  like  the  first  machine,  the  warp  threads  are 
wound  upon  a  roller  at  the  bottom  of  the  machine,  and  are 
carried  up  to  a  work  beam  or  roller  situated  at  the  bottom 
of  the  machine  ;  also  the  diagonal  threads  arc  wound  upon 
small  detached  bobbins,  and  regularly  interspersed  between 
the  warp  threads;  but  there  is  no  farther  similarity  be- 
tween tlie  two  machines.  The  bobbins  are  small  flat  wheels 
about  the  size  and  thickness  of  a  shilling,  with  a  deep 
groove  in  the  edge  to  wind  the  thread  upon.  These  bob- 
bins are  fitted  into  a  small  carriage  or  frame,  in  which  it 
is  at  liberty  to  turn  round  when  the  thread  is  drawn  off; 
but  there  is  a  slight  spring  which  makes  as  much  resis- 
tance as  is  necessary  to  draw  the  thread  tight.  The  bob- 
bins and  their  carriages  are  so  thin,  that,  when  placed  side 
by  side  in  rows,  they  will  not  occupy  more  room  than  the 
breadth  of  lace  they  are  intended  to  make. 

The  longitudinal  threads  are  stretched  in  a  perpendicu- 
lar direction  from  the  thread  roller  to  the  l.ice  roller,  so  as 
to  form  a  row  of  parallel  threads  arranged  at  equal  dis- 
tances from  each  other;  and,  to  guide  them,  each  thread 
is  conducted  through  a  small  eye  in  a  wire  resembling  a 
needle  Two  rows  of  such  guides  are  fixed  on  two  bars. 
4  M  2 
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which  arc  placed  hoiizonlally,  and  each  bar  is  capable  of 
movini,'  a  small  space  endways,  and  will  then  cany  tbc 
threads  sideways  wiih  ihcm,  which  indeed  is  the  object  of 
these  rows  of  guides. 

On  each  side  of  the  row  of  perpendicular  threads  is 
fixed  an  horizontal  bar,  called  a  comb-bar,  the  upper  sur- 
face of  which  is  cut  into  nolclies  or  grooves  for  the  recep- 
tion of  l\ie  small  carriages  which  contain  the  bobbins.  The 
grooves  are  in  the  upper  sides  of  tlic  bars,  and  crossways 
or  perpendicular  the  length  of  the  bar.  The  comb-bar  at 
the  back  of  tlie  row  of  threads  is  exactly  correspondent 
with  that  in  front,  and  the  intervals  of  the  grooves  in  botli 
arc  the  same  as  tlic  spaces  between  the  rows  of  guides  and 
threads.  The  carriages  of  the  bobbins  are  placed  in  tlie 
grooves  of  tlie  comb-bars,  and  slide  freely  therein,  so  as 
to  be  capable  of  passing  out  of  the  groove  of  one  bar  be- 
tween the  tlireads,  and  into  the  grooves  of  the  opposite 
bar;  but  the  distance  between  the  two  comb-bars  is  such, 
that  the  bobbins  will  enter  into  the  grooves  of  one  bar 
before  they  quit  the  grooves  of  the  other. 

In  working  the  machine,  all  the  bobbins  of  the  whole 
row  are  connected  together  by  means  of  a  thin  bar  or  ruler, 
the  edge  of  which  is  inserted  in  a  notch  made  in  the  car- 
riage of  each  bobbin,  so  that  all  the  bobbins  can  be  moved 
in  the  grooves  of  the  comb-bar  at  the  same  time,  and  can  be 
passed  from  one  bar  between  the  perpendicular  threads, 
and  be  received  into  the  other  bar.  At  the  opposite  end 
of  each  carriage  is  a  similar  notch,  ior  the  reception  of  ano- 
ther such  ruler;  but  only  one  is  used  at  a  time.  By  means 
of  these  two  rulers,  the  bobbins  can  be  transferred  from 
one  comb-bar  to  the  other,  and  will  be  passed  between  the 
row  of  threads.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  al!  the  bobbins 
arc  situated  in  the  front  comb-bar,  the  ruler,  which  is  in 
its  notches,  being  pushed  backwards,  will  move  all  the 
bobbins  at  the  same  time  through  between  the  threads, 
and  enters  them  into  the  grooves  of  the  back  comb-bar  ; 
the  other  ruler  is  then  applied,  and  when  its  edge  is  put 
into  the  notches  at  tlie  back  of  the  bobbins,  the  ruler  in 
front  is  lifted  up  to  take  its  edge  out  of  the  notches  in 
front;  this  being  done,  the  bobbins  are  drawn  completely 
through  between  the  threads  in  the  grooves  into  the  back 
comb-bar. 

The  result,  therefore,  of  this  train  of  manipulations,  is 
to  transfer  the  bobbins  from  the  front  comb-bar  to  the  back, 
and  in  so  doing  they  are  made  to  pass  between  the  threads. 
This  being  done,  the  bar  sustaining  the  guides  is  moved 
sideways  through  a  distance  equal  to  the  interval  between 
two  adjacent  grooves  of  the  combs,  and  then  the  row  of 
bobbins  is  returned  from  the  back  comb-bar  between  the 
perpendicular  threads,  and  brought  into  the  front  comb- 
Iiar  by  the  same  movements  which  have  already  been  de- 
scribed. Now  it  is  evident  that  in  the  bobbins  passing  be- 
tween the  perpendicular  tlireads  the  first  time,  those  per- 
pendicular threads  which  were  on  the  right  side  of  each 
bobbin  would  be  on  the  left  side  of  the  same  bobbins  when 
they  return  ;  by  which  means  each  of  the  threads  of  the 
bobbins  makes  a  turn  round  its  corresponding  perpendicu- 
lar thread. 

The  action  being  repeated,  each  bobbin  makes  a  com- 
plete twist  round  its  corresponding  bobbin  thread,  and  the 
sides  of  the  meshes  are  thus  formed  ;  but  it  is  to  be  under- 
stood, th-.it  every  time  after  the  bobbins  have  been  passed 
between  the  perpendicular  threads,  before  they  are  passed 
again  in  an  opposite  direction,  the  row  of  guides  is  to  be 
moved  a  space,  as  before  mentioned. 

But  before  we  can  clearly  explain  the  manner  of  cross- 
ing the  bobbin  threads,  we  must  point  out  a  circumstance 
which  we  omitted  before,  in  order  to  render  the  descrip- 


tion  less  complicated,  viz.  that  in  order  to  obtain  more 
room  for  the  bobbins,  they  are  arranged  in  two  rows,  one 
before  the  other,  in  the  same  grooves  of  the  comb-bars ; 
and  that  one  row  is  first  passed  between  the  perpendicu- 
lar threads,  and  then  the  other.  Also  the  rows  of  guides 
before  mentioned,  are  two  in  number,  and  one  half  of  the 
number  of  perpendicular  threads,  that  is,  every  alternate 
thread,  is  conducted  through  the  guides  of  one  row,  whilst 
the  intermediate  threads  are  conducted  through  the  guides 
of  the  other  row.  In  order  to  make  room  for  the  passage 
of  the  bobbins,  the  two  rows  of  guides  are  so  placed  dur- 
ing the  time  that  the  bobbins  pass,  that  they  collect  the 
perpendicular  threads  one  before  the  other,  each  alternate 
thread  falling  behind  its  neighbour,  by  which  means  only 
one  half  of  the  number  of  threads  appear  in  tront,  and  of 
course  the  spaces  between  them  arc  rendered  double  to 
what  they  would  be,  if  the  whole  number  of  perpendicular 
threads  were  placed  at  regular  distances.  .'Mter  one  half 
of  the  number  of  bobbins,  that  is,  one  of  the  rows  of  bob- 
bins, has  passed  between  the  threads,  then,  before  the  other 
row  is  passed,  the  rows  of  guides  are  so  moved  as  to  sepa- 
rate those  threads  which  were  placed  behind  eacli  other  in  ■ 
the  former  instance,  and  arrange  those  threads  behind  each 
other  which  were  separated  in  the  former  instance  ;  conse- 
quently, when  the  remaining  row  o!  bobbins  is  passed,  the 
wliole  number  of  bobbins  will  have  passed  between  threads, 
as  we  have  described  ;  but  as  this  is  effected  at  two  opera- 
tions, bobbins  of  a  double  thickness  can  be  employed. 

This  separation  of  the  bobbins  into  two  rows  is  also  re- 
quisite for  making  the  crosses,  which  is  done  by  moving 
one  of  the  rows  of  bobbins  one  space  to  the  right  or  left 
without  moving  the  other,  and,  when  this  is  done,  the 
threads  proceeding  from  one  row  of  bobbins  will  be  found 
crossed  over  the  other  row  of  bobbins,  instead  of  being  pa- 
rallel to  them.  That  comb-bar,  which  is  in  front  of  the 
perpendicular  threads,  is  moveable  a  small  space  to  the 
right  or  left ;  and,  when  only  one  of  the  rows  of  bobbins  is 
in  this  comb-bar,  it  is  moved  a  space.  The  other  row  of 
bobbins  being  at  the  same  time  in  the  back  comb-bar,  will 
receive  no  motion.  Consequently,  when  one  of  the  rows 
is  passed  between  the  threads,  so  as  to  bring  the  two  rows 
together  into  the  same  comb-bar,  one  row  of  bobbins  will 
be  found  to  be  moved  sideways  with  respect  to  the  other, 
and  this  produces  the  crosses. 

The  last  operation  to  be  noticed,  is,  that  of  drawing  the 
twist  close,  and  giving  form  to  the  meshes.  This  is  done 
by  a  row  of  sharp  pins,  called  points,  which  are  suspended 
in  a  frame,  so  that  they  can  be  brought  down  low  enough 
to  be  introduced  between  the  threads  beneath  the  crosses 
just  made,  and  being  then  moved  upwards,  these  points 
will  carry  both  the  twists  and  crosses  upwards  before  them, 
and  draw  them  close,  and  also  give  form  to  the  meshes. 
There  are  two  rows  of  points  ;  one  which  is  used  as  above, 
to  give  form  to  the  recently  formed  meshes ;  and  another 
row,  which  relieve  the  former,  and  hold  fast  the  last  made 
meshes,  whilst  the  first  mentioned  points  repeat  their  ac- 
tion. 

The  whole  of  Mr.  Heatlicoat's  machine  is  very  ingeni- 
ously contrived,  and  it  works  with  great  rapidity.  The 
workman  is  seated  before  the  machine,  and  employs  both 
his  hands  and  feet  to  give  the  different  motions.  The  ma- 
chines are  made  of  different  widths,  from  1  to  2^  yards, 
and  the  bobbins  are  from  10  to  12  per  inch  in  each  row, 
that  is,  equal  to  20  to  24  per  inch.  If  the  machine  is  2 
yards  wide,  the  number  of  bobbins  will  be  from  1440  to 
1728  ;  but  all  these  are  passed  between  the  perpendicular 
threads  in  an  instant,  and  it  is  rarely  that  any  derangement 
happens. 
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The  manufacturers  of  Nottingham  have  exercised  much 
ingenuity  in  making  lace-machines,  since  Mr.  Heathcoat 
produced  his ;  but  though  their  machines  differ  in  the  me- 
chanism which  produces  the  movements,  they  are  all  on 
the  principle  of  Mr.  Heathcoat's  second  machine,  and 
work  by  license  under  his  patent. 

This  invention  has  been  carried  into  France  by  some  of 
Mr.  Heathcoat's  workmen,  who  have  established  a  manu- 
factory at  Douay. 

Mr.  Heathcoat  has  recently  invented  machinery,  by 
which  his  second  machine  is  made  to  interweave  the  gimp 
in  figures  or  flowers  at  the  same  time  that  the  lace  is  made. 
Hitherto  the  machines  have  only  made  the  plain  net,  and 
the  figures  have  been  worked  by  hand  after  the  net  was 
finished,     (j.  f.) 

LACED.£\ION,  or  Sparta,  now  Misitra,  the  capi- 
tal ot'Laconia,  was  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Taygetus, 
and  watered  by  the  river  Uiotas.  It  is  said  by  Polybius  to 
have,  at  one  time,  occupied  so  great  an  extent  of  ground, 
as  to  include  a  circuit  of  forty-eiglit  deck  stadia,  or  about 
six  British  miles.  There  are  no  certain  records  of  iib  ori- 
gin ;  but  it  is  generally  said  to  have  been  founded  about 
1516,  B.  C.  by  Lelex,  from  whom  it  was  first  called  Lcle- 
gia;  and  it  appears,  from  Homei's  description,  to  have 
been  among  the  most  considerable  of  the  Grecian  states  in 
those  early  times.  Its  liistory  is  not  distinguished  by  any 
remarkable  personages  or  events,  till  the  reign  of  Tynda- 
reus,  whose  wife  (the  poetical  Leda),  was  mother  of  the 
celebrated  brothers.  Castor  and  Pollux,  and  of  two  siscers 
not  less  celebrated,  Clytemnestra  and  Helen.  The  two 
sons  having  died  in  early  manhood,  the  daughters  were 
married  to  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus,  princes  of  Argos 
and  Mycenae.  About  80  years  after  the  fall  of  Troy,  La- 
cedaemon  was  wrested  from  Tisamenus,  grandson  of  Aga- 
memnon, by  the  decendants  of  Hercules.  Aristodemus, 
to  whose  lot  Laconia  fell,  in  the  division  of  the  subjugated 
countries  of  Peloponnesus,  left  two  sons,  Eurysthenes  and 
Prjjcles.  The  mother  refusing  to  declare  which  of  the 
princes  (who  were  twins)  was  the  first  born,  it  was  deter- 
mined that  they  should  succeed  to  the  throne  of  their  fa- 
ther with  equal  authority,  and  that  the  posterity  of  each 
should  inherit  the  rights  of  their  respective  ancestors. 
The  jealousy  naturally  consequent  upon  such  a  divided  so- 
vereignty led  the  succeeding  kings  of  Lacedaenion  to 
court  the  support  of  the  people  ;  and  thus  produced  so 
many  concessions  of  authoiity,  as  at  last  to  render  the  go- 
vernment of  Sparta  little  better  than  a  state  of  anarchy.  In 
this  situation  of  affairs,  the  celebrated  Lycurgus,  general- 
ly reckoned  the  fifth  in  descent  from  Procles,  succeeded 
his  brother  Polydectes  ;  but  contented  himself  with  acting 
as  guardian  of  his  nephew  Ciiarilaus,  who  was  born  after 
the  death  of  his  father,  and  whoin  he  immediately  present- 
ed to  the  Spartans  as  their  king.  Either  from  a  tiiirst  for 
knowledge,  or  from  the  calumnies  by  which,  notwithstand- 
ing his  disinterested  conduct,  his  character  was  assailed 
among  the  lawless  Lacedjemonians,  he  resigned  the  leins 
of  government,  and  resolved  to  spend  the  period  of  his  ne- 
phew's minority  in  foreign  travel.  The  insubordination  of 
Sparta,  and  the  miseries  which  it  produced,  became,  in  a 
short  time,  so  intolerable,  that  both  the  kings  and  tlie  peo- 
ple united  in  requesting  him  to  return,  and  lake  upon  him- 
self, in  quality  of  legislator,  tiie  reformation  of  tlie  state. 
Aware  of  the  influence  of  religious  sanctions  on  the  human 
mind,  he  took  care,  on  his  way,  to  procure  from  the  Ora- 
cle at  Delphosa  high  testimony  to  his  claims  as  a  legisla- 
tor. Having  farther  secured  a  strong  party  of  friends  to 
favour  his  extraordinary  scheme  of  polity,  he  proceeded  to 
renovate  the  Spartan  citizens.  He  conmiitted  the  execu- 
tive power  of  the  state  to  a  senate  of  twenty-eight,  select- 


ed  from  the  tiobles,  with  the  two  kings  as  presidents ;  and, 
to  this  assembly  was  assigned  the  entire  privilege  of  ori- 
ginating laws.     The  assembly  of  the  people,  on  the  other 
hand,  was   intrusted  with  the  election  of  the  future  sena- 
tors, and   with  the  prerogative  of  annulling  or  confirming 
(by  simple  votes,  without  the  liberty  of  debate,)  the  laws 
which  the  senate  proposed.  The  kings  were  nothing  more 
than  hereditary  senators,  commanders-in-chief  of  the  ar- 
mies, and  high-priests  of  the  nation.     He  next  effected  the 
most  daring    innovation  ever  attempted  by   a  legislator, 
namely,  an  equal  division  of  the  lands,  and  levelling  of  con- 
ditions.    The  whole  territory  of  Luconia  was  divided  into 
39,000  shares,  9000  of  which  were  allotted  to  the  city  of 
Sparta,  and  the  rest  to  the  other  townships.  His  next  step 
was  to  prohibit  all  use  of  gold  and  silver,  even  as  a  cir- 
culating mediutn,and  to  substitute  a  cumbersome  coinage 
of  iron  money,  which  rendered  the  accumulation  of  wealth 
inconvenient  and  almost  useless,  as  well   as  abolished  all 
foreign  commerce  and  trades  of  luxury.     Resolved  to  de- 
stroy every  temptation   to  avarice,  as  well  as  to  preclude 
every  display  of  its  gains,  he  ordained  that  all  the  citizens, 
even  the  kings,  should  eat  only  at  public  tables,  where  the 
strictest  temperance  should  be  observed.     He  went  so  far 
as  almost  to  annihilate  private  property,  by  enacting,  that 
every  individual  must  lend  what  he  was  not  immediately 
using;  and  even  that  any  one  might  take,  without  asking, 
whatever  he  wanted  of  his  neighbour's  goods,  with  the 
obligation  of  replacing  it  undamaged.     By  all  these  regu- 
lations it  was  his  aim  to  exalt  every  individual ;  and  hencs 
his  laws  farther  required,  that  every  citizen  should,  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  modern  term,  be  a  gentleman.    Eve- 
ry free  Lacedasmonian  was  prohibited  from  exercising  an} 
of  the  mechanical  or  even  agricultural  arts.    He  was  pei- 
mitted  to  have  no  business,  except  that  of  the  state  ;  and 
for  this,  whether  in  peace  or  war,  it  was  the  purpose  oi 
education  to  qualify  every  man.    Having  attempted  to  pro- 
vide against  internal  evils,  by  rendering  his  countrymen  a 
nation  of  philosophers,  he  next  secured  protection  against 
external  violence,   by  making  them  also  a   nation  of  sol- 
diers, superior  to  the  rest  of  mankind.     In  this  view,  be 
began   with  measures  to  provide  a  strong  and  active  race 
of  subjects  for  the  state.     He  directed  that  the  young  wo- 
men should  be  trained,  like  the  young  men,  to  athletic  ex- 
ercises ;   and  that  both  sexes  should  appear  naked  in  the 
public  places.     He  enacted  that  it   should  be  disgraceful 
to  be  unmarried,  and  unproductive  of  children  to  the  com- 
monwealth ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  disregarding  the  sanc- 
tity of  wedlock,  he  held   it  a  matter  of  indifference,  who 
might   be   the  father  of  the   child,   provided  only  it  was 
healthy  and  well  formed.     To  prevent,  however,  the  natu- 
ral evils  of  promiscuous  concubinage,  (which  would  have 
defeated  the  end  in  view,)  he  decreed,  that  it  should  be  a 
repr(jach,  and  a  species  of  crime,  for  young   men   to  be 
seen  in  company  with  young  women,  and  that  even  their 
own  wives  should  be  visited  only  by  stealth.     The  Spartan 
legislator  sacrificed   to  his   political   system,  not  only  ti-.e 
moral  feelings,  but  also  the  natural  instincts  of  his  fellow 
creatures.  He  appointed  that  all  children,  as  soon  abboirti 
should    be  examined    by   persons  set   apart  for  the  office, 
and  that  only  the  vigorous  and  well-formed  infants  should 
be  preserved,  while  all  that  were  defective  in  shape  or  con- 
stitution, should  be  instantly  exposed  in  the  wilds  of  Mount 
Taygetus.     Those,  who  were  iound   fit   for  being  reared, 
were  delivered  to  the  care  of  public  nurses,  to  be  brought 
up  according  to  the  mode  prescribed  by  law  ;   and  were, 
after  the  age  of  seven  years,  introduced  into  the  public 
schools,   where    all    were   educated    on  the    same    plan. 
There,  both  in  body  and  mind,  they  were  moulded  to  such 
a  temperament,  as  was  thought  most  suitable  for  render- 
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ing   them  serviceable  to   the  state.     Letters  were  tauglit 
only  for  iibc,  not  fur  ornament  ;    and   the  Spartans,  while 
famed  for  wisdom,  were  never  eminent  for  learning.  Great 
allcnlion  was  paid  to  conversation  ;  and,  while  loquacious- 
ness was  reprobated,  the  hoys  were  exercised  to  quickness 
of  reply,  conciseness  of  expression,  and  satirical  strokes  of 
humour.     They  were  principally  taught  to  cherish  rfn  ar- 
dent and  paramount   love  of  their  country;  and  Ibrmed  to 
a  high  principle  of  honour,  especially  of  sensibility  to  ap- 
plause and  shame.     They  were  allowed  only  one  garment, 
which  was  to  serve  equally  for  winter  and  summer;  were 
accustomed  to  sleep  on  rushes,  which  they  were  obliged  to 
gather  for  themselves  ;  and  were  supplied  with  very  plain 
and  scanty  food  ;   but   encouraged  to  steal  whatever  they 
could,  provided  they  accomplished   the   theft  without  de- 
tection.    As  they  approached  the   years  of  puberty,  their 
discipline  became   more  strict,  and  their  labour  more  se- 
vere.   No  kind  of  remission  or  indulgence  was  permitted, 
except   during  military  service  ;  and,  while   the   city  was 
the  scene   of  toil,    study,  spare   diet,   and  rigid  discipline, 
the  camp  was  a  place  of  rest,  relaxation,  and  luxury.   Till 
the  age  of  thirty,  no  one  was  permitted  to  intermeddle  with 
political  or  judicial  ;ifr.<irs;  nor   was  either  private  study, 
or  domestic  business,  considered  as  reputable  ;  but  it  was 
every  man's  duty  to  attend    the   places   of  instruction,  and 
to  bestow  a  portion  of  his  time  on  military  and  athletic  ex- 
ercise.    Poetry  and  music  were  allowed,   under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  magistrate,  but  rather  on  public   festivals   than 
for  private  recreation  ;  and  the  amusements  most  encour- 
aged, were  hunting,  and  conversational  meetings.    In  these 
conversations,  mirth  of  a   peculiar   species,   the   mirth   of 
wil  and  wisdom    united,   was   prescribed  ;  and,    while    all 
were  trained  from    their    youth  to  a  ready  and  determined 
style  of  reply,  great  care  was  taken    to    preserve,    at   the 
same  time,  a  graceful,  respectful,  and  even  modest  demea- 
nour.    The  young  were  constantly  under  the  inspection  of 
the  old,  to  whom  the  greatest  reverence  was  recommend- 
ed, and   under   whose   eye  a  talent   of  circumspection  and 
attention  to  rules   was  acquired.     To  prevent  the  corrup- 
tion of  Spartan  manners,  ail   travelling  into  foreign  coun- 
tries was  prohibited,  and  strangers   admitted  under  great 
limitations.     To  preserve  the  state   from    the  insurrection 
of  the  slaves,  or  Helots,  to  whom  all   agricultural  opera- 
tions and   mechanical  arts  were  allotted,   the  most  oppres- 
sive  and  inhuman   treatment  of  these  miserable  bondmen 
was   enjoined   by    law.     Every  thing  that  could  humiliate 
their  minds,  and  remove  them  to  a   distance  from  the  con- 
dition of  their  haughty  masters,    was  imposed  upon  them. 
Even  vice  was  prescribed   to   them;  and  they  were  com- 
pelled  to   drunkenness,  in  order  to  render  it  contemptible 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Lacedaemonian  youth.     Nay,  to  prevent 
the  increase  of  their  numbers  beyond    what   the    safety  of 
the  commonwealth  allowed,  the  young  Spartans  were   oc- 
casionally dispersed  thjough  the  country,  with  a  commis- 
sion to  murder  the  stoutest  and  most  enterprising   Helots, 
whom  they  might  meet,  or  be  able  to  surprise. 

The  military  as  well  as  the  civil  code  of  Sparta  is  consi- 
dered as  the  invention  of  Lyciirgus  Its  fundamental 
principle  -was  this,  that  tiie  Lacedsemonians  should  place 
their  security  in  the  discipline  and  courage  of  their  troops, 
not  in  the  strength  ol  their  fortifications;  and,  hence,  the 
city  was  never  provided  with  walls.  The  peculiar  compo- 
sition of  the  Lacedxmonian  army,  so  highly  extolled  by  the 
military  characters  of  ancient  Greece,  is  not  easily  exjilain- 
ed,  in  consequence  of  the  contradictory  descriptions  s'iven 
of  the  system  by   Xenojjhon  and  Thucydides.     It  appears, 


however,  to  have  a  near  analogy  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
modern  European  armies;  and  to    have  performed    all   its 
evolutions  ori  the  company,  as  the  principle  of  motion.  Ac- 
cording to  Thucydides,  the  enomoty,  or  lowest  subdivision, 
consisted  of  32  men,  4  of  which  formed  a  pentecosty  com- 
posed of  128  ;  four  of  these  again  making  a  lochus  or  battali- 
on of  512  ;  and  four  of  these  last  completing  a  mora  or  di- 
vision ot    the  army.     These  divisions  were  commanded  by 
general  officers,  named  polemarchs,  subordinate  only  to  the 
kings,  who    were   commanders-in  chief  of  the  forces,  in- 
vested with  fuller  authority  in  the  field  than  in  the  city,  but 
amenable  to  the  civil  power  for  the  exercise  of  their  supre- 
macy.    Every    Lacedasmonian  was  a  soldier;  and  the  in- 
fantry is  calculated  to  have  seldom  been  much  fewer  than 
40,000  ;    but    those    only   who    had    attained  the  age  of  30 
years  were    admitted  to  the  honour  of  serving  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  Laconia.     The  soldiers  wore   a    scarlet  uni- 
form ;   and    the    troops   were  abundantly  provided  with  all 
kinds  of  useful  baggage,  camp  necessaries,  waggons,  and 
beasts  of  burden,  with  nuincruus  artisans,   labourers,  and 
servants  from  the  Helots,   that    every  warrior   might  have 
no  other  business  but  that  of  lighting,  and   be  as  much  as 
possible  at  his  ease   when   not  engaged  on  duty.     An  ad- 
vanced guard  of  horse  always  preceded   the  march  of  the 
army;   and  the  form  of  encampment  was  directed  to  be  as 
nearly  as  possible  of   a    circular   figure.     The  cavalry  do 
not  appear  to  have  ever  excelled,  and  the  infantry  were  al- 
ways heavily  armed,  even  when  circumstances  seemed  to 
require  some  other  mode.     In  order  to  restrain  the  love  of 
war  and  thirst  of  conquest,  which  could  not  fail  to  actuate 
a  nation   of  soldiers,    Lycurgus  expressly   prohibited   his 
countrymen  from  engaging  in  frequent  wars  with  the  same 
people,   and  from  pursuing  a  flying  enemy  when  once  de- 
cisively beaten.     Thus  also  he  provided  against  the  chance 
of  foreigners  accjuiring    the  Spartan    discipline ;  and,  by 
lessening  to  the  enemy  the  danger  of  flight,  secured  to  his 
countrymen  the  probability  of  a  cheaper  victory. 

Lycurgus,  having  completed  his  plans,  antl  seen  them 
fully  reduced  to  practice,  next  proceeded  to  secure  the 
continuance  of  the  system.  He  would  not  consent  that  his 
laws  should  be  committed  to  writing  ;  but  wished  them, 
like  oracles,  which  were  only  uttered  by  the  voice,  to  re- 
main engraved  on  the  hearts  of  his  people  with  all  the  au- 
thority of  divine  institutions.  With  the  view  of  farther 
providing  for  their  perpetuity,  he  assembled  the  kings,  se- 
nate, and  people  ;  and  bound  them  by  a  solemn  oath,  that 
they  would  make  no  alteration  in  the  laws  which  he  had 
instituted  till  he  should  return  from  Delphos,  to  which  he 
was  going  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  the  oracle  on  som.e 
matter  of  public  importance.  Having  obtained  from  the 
god  a  farther  sanction  of  his  institutions,  which  he  trans- 
mitted in  writing  to  Sparta,  he  put  an  end  to  his  life  by  ab- 
staining from  food;  that,  by  never  returning,  his  country- 
men might  never  be  released  from  their  oath.*  His  in- 
stitutions continued  in  force  for  the  space  of  500  years, 
and  their  influence  soon  became  manifest  in  tlie  martial 
spirit  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  They  became  impatient  for 
war,  and  eagerly  sought  an  opportunity  of  exerting  their 
newly  acquired  strength. 

One  of  the  most  impt.'rtant  of  their  early  struggles  was 
carried  on  against  the  Messenians,  which  originated  in  a 
tumult  at  Linnas,  where  the  Messenians  and  Lacedaemoni- 
ans, (being  both  of  the  Dorian  tribe.)  were  engaged  in  ce- 
lebrating the  worship'of  Diana;  am!  where  'J'eleclus  king 
of  Sparta,  son  of  Aichelaus,  the  contemporary  of  Lycur- 
gus, was  slain.     Tbe  Lacedaemonians  complained,  that  the 


•  Other  accounts  relate  thai  lie  retired  to  Crete,  where  he  died  at  a  great  age,  and  commanded  his  ashes  to  be  scattered  on  the  sea,  tlia' 
the  LaceaKinonians  might  not  be  able  to  bring  back  his  remains,  and  thus  to  seek  a  release  from  their  obligation. 
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Messenians,  having  attempted  tg  carry  off  some  Spartan 
virgins,  Tekcliis  received  his  death  in  their  defence  ; 
■vvnile  the  Mpsscniaus  averred  that  the  pretended  virgins 
were  aimed  youths  in  disguise,  for  the  purpose  of  assas- 
sinotini^  the  Messenian  cliiefs  who  attended  the  solemnity. 
New  causes  of  dispule  arose;  and  tlie  Lacedaemonians, 
rcsol\-ed  atjainst  all  measures  of  reronciliation,  solemnly 
bcimd  tliemselves  to  persevere  in  the  contest,  and,  accord- 
ing tj  some  writers,  to  remain  absent  from  their  homes  till 
Me-)sei  ia  should  be  subdued.  But  the  Messenians  main- 
tained the  conflict  with  equal  advantage  for  many  years, 
under  their  kings  Euphaes  and  Aristodemus  ;  and  it  was 
not  till  after  the  death  of  the  latter,  that  Spartan  discipline 
and  perseverance  at  length  prevailed.  The  Messenians 
were  completely  subdued,  and  half  the  produce  of  their 
lands  was  exacted  as  tribute  to  the  conquerors.  Among 
the  events  of  this  war,  an  instance  occurred  ofthe  singu- 
lar spirit  which  prevailed  in  Sparta,  and  whioli  is  so  gene- 
rally accretlited  by  ancient  writers,  as  to  authorise  the  be- 
lief tliat  their  accounts,  though  not  altogether  so  consistent 
with  each  other,  must  have  rested  on  some  foundation. 
Tlie  absence  of  the  Lacedae;nonians  from  their  homes  was 
at  length  felt  in  the  city,  as  not  only  a  domestic  grievance, 
but  also  a  public  evil  ;  and  in  order  to  remove  the  check 
thus  imposed  upon  the  population  of  the  state,  all  the  young 
men,  who  had  joined  the  army  without  having  taken  the 
oath  of  absence,  were  sent  home,  to  supply  the  place  of 
tenip'jrary  husbands  to  the  women.  After  the  termination 
of  the  war,  the  iiinocent  offspring  of  this  irregular  con- 
nection, being  slighted  by  the  other  citizens,  and  not  sub- 
mitting very  patier.tly  to  the  disgrace  attached  to  their 
class,  wtre  persuaded  to  emigrate  to  Italy,  where  they 
founded  the  city  of  Tarentum.  After  a  period  of  nearly 
forty  years,  the  new  generation  of  Messenians  made  a  re- 
solute attempt  to  regain  their  independence  ;  and,  under 
the  auspices  of  Aristoinenes,  a  descendant  of  Hercules, 
through  a  long  race  of  Messenian  princes,  sustained  a  des- 
perate struggle  with  the  power  of  Lacedaemoii;  but  were 
again  compelled  to  receive  the  yoke  of  the  victorious  Spar- 
tans, wlio  re-peopled  the  desolated  tract,  which  they  bad 
thus  acquired,  by  colonics  of  Asinidans  and  Nauplians, 
who  had  been  expelled  from  their  natural  seats  by  the  Ar- 
giuiis.  With  these  last  mentioned  people  the  Lacedsemo- 
nians  had  previously  been  engaged  in  a  severe  struggle 
for  the  district  of  Thyrea,  which  was  situated  within  their 
mutual  limits  ;  and  which  was  finally  annexed  to  the  La- 
conian  territory,  a  circumstance  which  gave  rise  to  a  long 
ai.d  deadly  animosity  between  the  two  contending  patties. 
A  similar  contention  took  place  between  the  Arcadians, 
who  enabled  the  city  of  TKgea  to  resist,  with  more  than 
usual  valour  and  success,  the  Spartan  encroachments;  till 
at  length  the  politic  citizens  of  Lycurgus  succeeded  in 
forming  a  close  alliance  with  these  brave  mountaineers, 
whom  they  were  unable  to  subdue,  who  afterwards  proved 
the  most  serviceable  auxiliaries  in  the  ambitious  schemes  of 
Lacedxmon. 

As  the  Lacedxmonian  institutions  were  so  unfavourable 
to  literature,  adverse  to  all  foreign  intercourse,  and  produc- 
tive of  stiict  secrecy  in  theirown  politics,  there  is  littleac- 
curate  information  to  be  found  in  ancient  writers  with  re- 
gard to  the  more  early  internal  transactions  of  their  state. 
There  appears,  however,  to  have  been  a  constant  and  vio- 
lent struggle  among  the  nicely  balanced  powers  of  the 
government;  and,  in  order  to  restrain  the  overbearing  spi- 
rit of  the  senate,  king  Theopompus,  who  completed  the 
first  conquest  of  Mtssenia,  seems  to  have  either  originally 
instituted  the  order,  or  at  least  to  have  greatly  enlarged 
the  authority,  of  the  popular  magistrates,  named  Ephori. 
These  were  five  in  number,  elected  annually  by  the  people 


from  their  own  body  ;  and  bearing  a  near  resemblance  to 
the  tribunes  of  Rome.  The  primitive  design  of  their  of- 
fice was  merely  to  serve  as  vindicators  of  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  the  people  against  any  encroachments  ofthe 
kings  or  the  senate  ;  but,  by  degrees,  they  acquired  a  more 
extensive  authority,  deciding  on  measures  of  p-.-acc  or  war, 
determining  the  number  of  forces  to  be  raised,  and  provid- 
ing kinds  for  their  maintenance  ;  holding  courts  of  inquiry 
into  tiie  conduct  of  all  magistrates,  supreme  and  subordi- 
nate ;  engrossing,  in  short,  the  whole  administration  of  civil 
affairs;  and  reducing  the  kings  always  to  the  situation  of 
mere  hereditary  generals  ofthe  army. 

The  Lacedaemonians  were  by  this  time  by  far  the  most 
powerful  people  of  Greece.  Masters  of  Messenia,  and 
ancient  allies  of  Corinth,  they  in  a  great  measure  com- 
manded in  Peloponnesus.  Their  ambition  was  unbounded; 
and  they  watched  every  opportunity  of  extending  their 
power.  Whenever  the  Grecian  states  were  involved  in 
mutual  wars,  or  agitated  by  internal  seditions,  they  were 
ready  to  interfere  as  mediators  ;  and  while,  in  this  capacity, 
they  usually  conducted  matters  with  much  apparent  mo- 
deration, they  seldom  failed  to  strengthen  the  influence  of 
their  own  state.  They  ujiifornily  favoured  the  aristocra- 
tical  or  oligarchical  parties  in  the  different  Grecian  cities; 
and  having  always,  by  this  plan,  a  few  chiefs  in  every  place 
indebted  to  their  support,  they  easily  rendered  these  depen- 
dent leaders  effectual  instruments  of  securing  to  them  the 
aid,  and  almost  the  submission  of  their  respective  coun- 
tries. This  policy  they  began  about  this  time  to  pursue 
among  the  Athenians,  whom  they  had  assisted  to  liberate 
from  the  yoke  of  the  tyrant  Hippias.  But,  for  an  account 
of  their  proceedings  in  this  affair,  and  also  of  their  trans- 
actions in  the  Persian,  Peloponnesian,  and  Theban  wars, 
we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  articles  Athens,  Epami- 
NONDAS,  and  Greece. 

A  lew  of  the  more  important  of  the  intermediate  and 
insulated  events,  however,  which  belong  to  the  history  of 
Lacedjemon,  and  which  aflected  its  internal  interests  more 
directly  and  permanently,  require  to  be  noticed,  as  far  as 
our  limits  will  permit.  A  short  time  after  the  conclusion 
ofthe  Persian  war,  the  Spartan  commonwealth  was  thrown 
into  the  utmost  confusion,  and  reduced  to  the  brink  of  ruin, 
by  a  destructive  earthquake  in  its  capital,  and  a  formidable 
insurrection  of  the  Helots.  By  the  former  of  these  cala- 
mities, 20,000  lives  v/ere  lost,  and  only  five  houses  left 
standing  in  the  city.  The  wretched  slaves  thioughout  the 
country,  piofiting  by  the  disorder  and  distress  which  ensu- 
ed, rose  in  a  body  to  avenge  their  sufferings,  and  secure 
their  freedom  ;  "but,-  by  the  exertion  of  king  Archidamus, 
a  suflicient  number  of  Spartans  were  assembled  to  protect 
the  metropolis;  and  the  insurgents,  many  of  whom  were 
descendants  of  the  Jlcssenians,  betook  themselves  in  a 
body  to  the  strung  hold  of  Ithon,e  The  Lacei'.aenonians, 
though  singularly  expert  in  the  use  of  arms,  were  utterly 
helpless  in  almost  every  other  occupation  ;  and  by  tlie  sim- 
ple desertion  of  their  slaves,  exclusive  of  their  formidable 
opposition  as  an  enemy,  were  redticed  to  the  greatest 
straits.  The  operations  of  agriculture,  and  the  exeicisc  of 
the  mechanic  arts,  were  suspended  ;  and  application  was 
made  lor  succour  to  all  t!ie  neighbouring  st.^tes.  By  the 
reinforcements  thus  procured,  the  rebellion  was  so  far  re- 
duced, that  the  remaining  insurgents  were  blocked  up  in 
Ithome  ;  but  the  extraordinary  strength  of  the  place,  and 
the  desperate  resistance  of  its  possessors,  rendered  every 
assiiuit  unavailing  ;  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  solicit  the 
aid  of  t!ie  Athenians,  who  were  esteemed  the  most  skilful 
of  the  Greeks  in  the  conduct  of  sieges.  Their  united  at- 
tacks stiil  proving  unsuccessful,  recourse  was  again  had  to 
the  old  method  of  blockade  ;  and  it  was  during  the  leisure. 
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of  this  tedious  plan  of  proceeding,  that  the  assuming  viva- 
city of  the  Athenians  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  unyielding 
pride  of  the  Liicedaemonians  on  the  other,  occasioned  those 
inulual  aniniobitieb,  which  led  directly,  though  not  imme- 
diately, to  the  fatal  Peluponnesian  war.  So  far  did  the 
suspicions  of  the  Lacedaemonians  arise,  that  they  declined 
a  continuance  of  the  Athenian  assistance;  and  these  last, 
on  their  part,  were  so  cxatpcrated  by  their  dismissal,  that 
they  forthwith  renounced  the  confederacy  with  the  Lacedae- 
monians, and  formed  an  alliance  with  Argos,  the  invete- 
rate enemy  of  Sparta.  The  reduction  of  the  Helots  was  at 
length  effected  ;  but  nothing  that  they  had  ever  suffered 
from  their  relentless  oppressors  can  be  compared  with  a 
measure  which  was  subsequently  adopted,  while  the  Lace- 
daemonians were  hard  pressed  during  the  first  period  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  and  which  is  perhaps  the  most  dis- 
graceful that  has  heen  recorded  in  the  annals  of  any  nation. 
Desirous  to  carry  the  war  to  a  distance,  but  dreading  the 
renewal  of  ir/surrection  among  the  slaves,  should  the  troops 
be  removed  from  home,  they  invited,  by  proclamation, 
such  of  the  Helots  as  were  willing  to  merit  tlie  gift  of 
freedom,  and  the  dignity  of  citizens,  by  deeds  in  arms,  to 
present  themselves  to  the  magistrates  for  the  honourable 
trial.  Having  thus  tliscovered  the  more  enterprising  indi- 
viduals, who  might  have  been  most  ready  for  insurrection, 
about  2000  were  selected,  marched  in  solemn  procession 
around  the  temple,  under  pretence  of  being  admitted  as 
freemen  to  the  participation  of  religious  rites,  and  then  pri- 
vately massacred  by  their  unfeeling  tyrants. 

Towards  the  conchision  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  con- 
siderable changes  took  place  in  the  spirit  and  administra- 
tion of  the  Spartan  government.  Its  kings,  always  more 
exalted  in  war  than  in  peace,  became  interested  in  hold- 
ing commands  on  distant  stations,  but  found  a  constant 
check  upon  their  schemes  in  the  poverty  of  the  state. 
Agis,  wliile  commanding  at  Derceleia,  a  port  which  the 
Lacedaemonians  had  occupied  in  Attica,  availed  himself  of 
a  concurrence  of  favourable  circumstances,  to  accomplish 
ihe  establishment  of  a  public  revenue  in  Sparta;  and,  for 
the  belter  support  of  this  ()owerful  arm  of  war,  the  Lace- 
daemonians, departing  still  farther  from  the  system  of  Ly- 
curgus,  were  persuaded,  first  by  Alcibiades,  and  finally 
by  Lysander,  to  solicit  pecuniary  aid  from  Persia,  and  to 
allow  the  introduction  of  gold  and  silver  coin  into  the  re- 
public. This  stream  of  foreign  wealth  speedily  sapped 
the  rigid  integrity  which  had  hitherto  distinguished  the 
Spartan  character,  and  smoothed  the  way  for  those  alii- 
ances  with  the  Persian  court,  which  were  too  often  con- 
structed on  principles  hostile  to  the  general  liberties  of 
Greece. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the 
power  of  Sparta  reigned  paramount  in  Greece  ;  and  its 
leaders  acted  a  distinguished  part  in  the  assistance  ren- 
dered to  Cyrus  in  the  expedition  against  his  brother  Ar- 
taxerxes.  By  the  exploits  of  the  ten  thousand  on  that 
occasion,  they  had  both  learned  to  despise  the  Persian 
armies,  and  had  exposed  themselves  to  the  vengeance  of 
the  Persian  monarch.  The  Asiatic  Greeks,  who  were 
more  immediately  obnoxious  to  the  apprehended  retalia- 
tion, and  who  had  formerly  paid  allegiance  to  the  Athe- 
nian state,  now  solicited  the  more  powerful  protection  of 
Lacedaemon;  and  a  war  with  Persia,  famed  for  wealth 
more  than  for  warlike  spirit,  found  a  ready  support  among 
the  needy  states  of  Peloponnesus.  The  allied  forces  were 
conducted  by  the  Spartan  general  Dereyllidas,  who,  with- 
out the  splendour  of  any  memorable  victory,  and  there- 
fore with    less  renown  than   his   talents    appear  to  have 


merited,    accomplished    the  emancipation   of  the  Ionian 
Greeks  from  the  Persian  dominion. 

That  modesty  in  command,  united  with  dignity  of  man- 
ners, t.iat  contempt  for  wealth,  and  superiority  in  military 
and  political  knowledge,  to  which  the  institutions  of  Ly- 
curgus  had  formed  his  countrymen,  had,  in  former  times,  i 
raised  so  high  the  character  of  the  Spartans,  that  the  9 
Grecian  republics  readily  acknowledged  them  as  their 
head  ;  yielded  a  willing  obedience  to  tlieir  generals  in  united 
warfare ;  regarded  an  individual  of  their  nation  at  the 
public  games  with  more  curiosity  and  admiration  than  even 
the  victors  in  the  contests  ;  and  manifested  a  respect  for 
their  cliaracter,  as  was  never  perhaps  paid  to  that  of  any 
other  people.  But  in  the  long  course  of  the  Peloponne- 
sian wars,  and  the  extensive  communication  with  strangers 
to  which  it  led,  and  the  necessity  of  raising  a  larger  public 
revenue  which  it  imposed,  the  Spartan  man  was  become 
altered  and  corrupted,  and  their  high  fortune  gave  rise  to 
a  haughty  tyranny  in  their  conduct,  which  gradually  alienat- 
ed the  most  ancient  and  attached  of  their  Peloponnesian 
allies.  Their  implacable  punishment  of  Elis  (to  whom  a  i 
kind  of  religious  supremacy  was  admitted  among  the  Gre-  I 
cian  states,  but  whose  decrees  against  Sparta  were  aveng- 
ed by  the  terror  of  the  sword,)  produced  a  strong  sensa- 
tion against  them  ainotig  the  Grecian  people.  A  very 
considerable  alteration  had  taken  place  also  in  their  own 
civil  arrangements;  though  little  information  exists  of  the 
particular  steps,  and  regular  progress,  by  which  these  en- 
croachments were  produced.  But,  contrary  to  the  system 
of  Lycurgus,  (which  allowed  no  distinction  of  rank  or  pri- 
vileges except  what  arose  from  age  and  merit,)  the  families 
in  the  capital,  peculiarly  named  Spartans,  had  engrossed 
the  whole  power  of  the  commonwealth  ;  and  the  rest  of  the 
people,  under  the  gene.al  designation  of  Lacedaemonians 
or  Lacenians,  was  excluded  from  the  higher  offices.  Those 
Spartan  families,  who  appropiiated  to  themselves  the  supe- 
rior dignities  of  the  state,  were  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  Peers,  though  now  greatly  reduced  in  number,  began 
to  widen  the  distinction  between  themselves  and  other 
classes,  and  to  exercise  their  authority  with  less  reserve 
and  discretion.  This  overbearing  conduct  produced  a  dan- 
gerous plot,  a  short  time  after  the  accession  of  Agesilaus 
to  the  throne,  for  effecting  a  complete  change  of  govern- 
ment, by  assassinating  kings,  ephori,  and  senate;  but  its 
leader  Cinadon  and  his  accomplices  being  discovered  and 
executed,  the  spirit  of  sedition  was  checked,  and  the  ex- 
clusive privileges  of  the  peers  preserved.  The  unanimity 
and  stability  of  the  state  were  at  the  same  time  more  con- 
firmed, than  had  been  the  case  for  a  long  period,  by  the 
talents  and  manners  of  king  Agesilaus,  who  possessed  much 
of  the  genuine  Spartan  character,  and  paid  equal  respect 
to  the  ephori,  senate,  and  people  ;  but  an  event,  which  at 
first  extended  the  power  and  fame  of  the  Laced aemoii»:an 
king  and  commonwealth,  prepared  the  way  for  the  final 
downfal  of  Spartan  pre-eminence. 

Agesilaus,  commissioned  with  a  powerful  army  to  pro- 
tect the  Greeks  of  Asia  against  the  designs  of  the  Persian 
monarch,  entered  upon  a  brilliant  career  of  victory,  equally 
productive  of  honour  and  spoil.  H^^-  scattered,  with  little 
difficulty,  the  Persian  forces  that  were  brought  against 
him  ;  passed  from  province  to  province,  as  if  on  an  uninter- 
rupted march  ;  excited  the  remoter  parts  of  the  empire  to 
throw  off  the  yoke,  and  made  the  great  monarch  treinble  ^ 
for  his  personal  safety  in  the  midst  of  his  dominions.  (See 
Agesilaus.) 

This  extraordinary  success,  however,  urged  the  Persian 
court  to  employ   a  different   weapon  of  defence.     By  the 
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iiistTibution  of  gold,  the  promise  of  subsidies,  and  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Persian  fleet,  a  powerful  confederacy  of  the 
Athenians,  Corinthians,  Arrives,  and  Thebans,  was  ar- 
rayed against  the  domineering  commonwealth  of  Sparta. 
The  defeat  and  destruction  of  their  naval  force  by  that  of 
the  Persians  and  Ainenians  under  the  command  of  Conon, 
was  the  first  fatal  blow  to  their  power;  from  the  effects  of 
which  they  never  recovered,  and  which  was  followed  by  a 
general  revolt  of  their  colonies  and  tributary  allies.  The 
subsequent  victory  gained  by  Agesilaus  at  Coroneia  over 
the  confederate  Greeks,  (the  most  sanguinary,  according 
to  Xi'nophon,  that  he  had  ever  witnessed,)  and  the  advan- 
tages ol)tained  by  Praxitas  at  Corinth,  still  upheld  the  re- 
nown of  the  Spartan  name  ;  and  the  peaee  procuied  by  the 
Persian  mediation,  through  the  able  policy  of  AnlaleiHas, 
secured  the  supremacy,  and  served  the  interests  of  the 
Lacedaemonians  nearly  as  effectually  as  the  successful  ter- 
mination of  the  Peloponnesian  war  had  done.  But  the  fatal 
issue  of  the  Theban  war  which  followed,  and  which  their 
own  overbearing  interference  had  excited,  together  v.'ith 
the  loss  of  half  their  teiritory  by  the  restoration  of  the 
Messenian  statt .  (which  was  a  consequence  of  that  war,) 
completely  broke  their  long  established  influence  as  leaders 
in  Greece,  and  left  the  nation  in  a  state  uf  indecision  and 
disorder  from  which  it  never  recovered.  (Sec  Greece 
and  Epaminovdas.) 

B>tfurc  the  power  of  Philip  of  Macedon  had  made  much 
progress  in  Gteece,  the  Lacedsemonians  had  so  far  re- 
covered their  strength  as  to  renew  their  oppressions  on 
the  adjoining  states,  particularly  of  Ar^os  and  .Messenia  ; 
but,  though  aware  of  the  danger  to  lie  apprehended  from 
the  measures  of  the  politic  Macedonian,  were  either  too  de- 
generate, or  still  too  feeble,  to  muke  any  decisive  effort  in 
behalf  of  the  falling  libeities  of  Greece.  At  the  assembly 
of  the  different  states,  sumnioncd  by  Alexander  the  Great 
to  concert  the  expedition  against  Persia,  they  were  the  only 
people  who  ventured  to  remonstrate  against  the  measure, 
(apparently,  however,  from  a  spirit  of  pride  rather  than 
from  any  settled  principle  of  policy  on  the  subject,)  and 
openly  asserted,  in  the  strain  of  their  ancient  independence, 
that  "  they  had  been  accustomed  to  point  out  the  way  To 
such  glorious  deeds,  and  not  to  be  directed  by  others." 
But  they  were  obliged  to  submit  to  the  prevailing  sentence 
of  the  assembly,  and  to  concur  in  the  appointment  of  the 
^Macedonian  prince  to  the  office  of  generalissimo  in  the  war. 
Unawed,  nevertheless,  by  the  power  of  Alexander,  or  by 
the  terrible  example  of  his  vengeance  inflicted  on  the  city 
of  Thebes,  the  Lacedjemonians,  under  their  intrepid  king 
Agis.  the  grandson  of  Agesilaus,  embraced  every  oppor- 
tunity to  thwart  the  measures  of  the  great  conqueror,  and 
to  vindicate  the  independence  of  their  country. 

When  the  news  of  the  victory  at  Arbela  had  alarmed  the 
other  states,  by  a  dread  of  the  growing  Macedonian  power, 
more  than  it  gratified  them  by  the  humiliation  of  their  old 
hut  despised  enemy,  Agis,  more  daring  than  prudent,  and 
more  ambitious  of  restoring  Spartan  supremacy  than  Gre- 
cian liberty,  took  the  field  with  a  powerful  army,  and  match- 
ed against  Megalopolis,  the  only  Peloponnesian  city  which 
had  acknowledged  Al>;xanderfor  its  sovereign.  But  Anti- 
pater,  who  commanded  in  Macedonia,  arriving  spee  iily 
with  a  superior  force,  the  Spartans  and  their  allies  were 
defeated,  and  their  enterprismg  leader  slain  in  the  battle. 
Eudemidas,  the  son  of  Agis,  a  wise  and  virtuous  prince, 
and  a  decided  advocate  of  peace,  restrained  the  ardent  but 
ill-judged  zeal  of  his  countrymen,  to  piosecute  the  unequal 
contest  ;  and,  when  one  of  his  subjects  was  magnifying  the 
victories  which  their  ancestors  had  gained  over  the  Persians, 
as  an  argument  in  favour  of  hostilities  against  Macedon, 
"  Do  you  think,"  said  the  king,  "  that  it  is  the  same  thing 
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to  make  war  against  a  thousand  sheep,  as  against  fifty 
wolves  I"  Of  the  subsequent  reigns,  little  more  is  known 
than  the  names  of  the  kings,  and  of  a  few  leading  men  ;  but 
amidst  all  the  revolutions  of  Greece,  tlie  sliadow  of  inde- 
pendence was  still  retained  at  Lacedaemon.  It  was  still 
governed  by  its  own  princes  and  senate,  and  had  never  sub- 
mitted to  the  humiliation  of  receiving  within  its  walls  a 
Macedonian  garrison.  A  striking  instance  of  its  ancient 
spirit  was  displayed  against  Pyrrhus,  when  in  his  attempt 
to  annex  the  Pejoponneaus  to  his  kingdom,  and  who  had 
reached  the  capile.l  of  Laconia  at  a  lime  when  the  army 
was  absent  on  an  expedition  to  Crete.  The  women  vied 
with  the  men  in  fortifying  the  city,  and  repelling  the  ene- 
my ;  and,  after  i  epeated  attempts  to  carry  the  place  by 
assault,  the  king  of  Epire  was  compelled  to  retreat.  This 
was  nearly  the  last  expiring  blaze  ol' Spartan  valour;  opu- 
lence and  voluptuousness  had  long  prevailed,  in  place  of  the 
poverty  and  discipline  inculcated  by  the  laws  of  Lycurgus. 
The  most  remarkable  corruption  of  those  laws  had  been 
introduced  during  the  administration  of  Lysandcr  and  Age- 
silaus, wliose  conquests  had  filled  their  country  with 
wealth,  and  opened  the  sources  of  luxury  and  avarice.  The 
most  fl.igrant  abuses  succeeded  in  every  department  of  the 
state,  and  threattued  its  total  subversion.  The  ephori,  in- 
stead of  answering  the  enri  of  their  institution  as  a  check 
upon  the  fU  spotism  of  the  kings  and  the  turbulence  of  the 
people,  hud  become  an  arbitrary  and  corrupted  body,  tyran- 
iiiziigover  all  parlies.  Tiie  public  meals,  the  last  pledge 
of  Sp.^rtan  temperance,  had  been  discountenanced  ;  and  the 
lands  had  accumulated  in  the  possession  of  a  few  families, 
who  lived  in  the  greatest  splendour,  while  the  rest  of  the 
population  was  doomed  to  extreme  penury.  In  this  state 
of  affairs,  Agis,  the  son  of  Euda,  ascended  the  throne  ;  and, 
though  his  family  was  the  most  opulent  in  the  state,  and 
himself  brougiit  up  in  all  the  ease  of  hixury,  he  nobly 
planned  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  discipline,  and  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  neglected  laws  of  Lycurgus.  (See 
Agis)  His  failure  and  death  left  the  whole  constitution 
of  Sparta  in  the  utmost  confusion,  and  the  country  itself  in 
a  state  of  rapid  depopulation.  His  successor  Cleomenes, 
animated  with  the  same  spirit  of  reformation,  but  less 
averse  from  sanguinary  measures,  determined  to  pursue  a 
more  vigorous  course.  Considering  the  ephori  as  the 
source  of  the  evil,  he  caused  them  to  be  put  to  death  in  a 
secret  and  summary  manner;  and  having  called  an  assem- 
bly of  tne  people,  restored  the  ancient  constitution  in  all 
its  simplicity  and  rigour.  But  the  habits  of  his  countrymen 
were  loo  depraved  to  be  so  instantaneously  renovated ; 
and,  as  soon  as  he  had  quilted  the  -apital  to  take  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  against  the  Achseaus,  with  whom  a  quar- 
rel had  arisen,  the  new  discipline  was  agai.i  relaxed.  His 
efforts  to  break  the  domination  of  the  Aci'aean  league  over 
the  other  states  of  Peloponnesus  were  at  first  successful; 
but,  by  the  aid  of  Antigonus  of  Macedonia,  his  ariny  was 
almost  annihilated  in  a  general  engagement  at  Sellasia ; 
and,  afraid  to  encounter  his  disaffccied  subjects,  he  sought 
an  asylum  in  the  Egyptian  coui  l.  Tiic  Spartans,  no  longer 
worthy  of  the  naine,  after  suffering  the  mosi  unparalleled 
cruelties  from  the  sanguinary  tyrant  Nabis,  were  reduced 
by  Pmlopoemen  to  a  state  of  complete  subjection  to  Achaia  ; 
and  finally  surrendered  their  own  liberties,  as  well  as  the 
general  independence  of  Greece,  by  committing  them^elves 
to  the  protection  of  the  Romans.  See  the  references  mider 
the  article  Greece,     (y) 

LACQUER  is  a  varnish  applied  to  brass  and  other  me- 
tals, in  order  to  improve  their  colour,  and  preserve  thein 
from  tarnishing.  The  difftreBt  lacquers  are  formed  by 
shell  lac  dissolved  in  alcohol.     See  Gilding  and  Var- 
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L  \CTANTTUS.  FiBMiANus.  sometimes  called  also  Lu- 
ciiii.  Coeliul,  or  C<  ciluib,  one  of  ihe  Christian  fatheis,  is 
siini"^-';'!  I"   '"*'*^   ^^"^  ^°'"  ^'   Firnuiiu,  in  Italy,  and  to 
haxc-  thcnct  derived  his  suiiiamc  of  Finiianus.     But  he  is 
nioic  generally  considered  as  a  native  of  Alrica,  where  it  is, 
at  leivsi,  ascertained,  that  he  received  a  part  of  Ids  educa- 
tion uiKler  Ariiobius  at  Sicca,  and  where  he  was  probably 
born  about  the  end  of  the  tliird  ccntuiy.     There  is  nothing 
known  with    certainly  of  his   origin  ;  but  he  soon   became 
diblin>:uisiied  as  a  rhetorician,  and  was  selected  by  Diocle- 
siaii  as  a  tearlitr  of  the  art  in  Nicomedia.     It  is  not  known 
how  he  escaped  the  cruel  persecution  which  that  emperor 
soon  after  directed  aj^ainst  the  Christians;   but  he  appears 
to  have  remained  in  Nicomedia  for  some  lime  after  itscom- 
mencenienl.     He  is  said   to  have  found  little  employment 
as  a  teacher  of  rhetoric,  and  is  understood  to  have  betaken 
liimseif  on  that  account  lo  writing.     During  the   greater 
l)ari  of  his  life  he  lived  in  a  stale  of  poverty  :  but  historians 
are  not  agreetl,  whether  this  was  in  consequence  of  his  la- 
biniis  failing  ot  their  just  reward,  or  of  a  voluntaiy  renun- 
cialion  of  wealth  on  his  own    part.      He  was  at  one  time, 
however,  honourably,  and  not  unprofitably  employed,  when, 
in  Ins  old  age,  he  was  ap|)i>inted  by  Constantine  lo  instruct 
his  son  Crispus  Caes.a;  in  the  Latin  language.      On  this  ser- 
vice he  r.  moved  lo  Gaul,  and  resided  at  court ;  but  it  is  iiot 
known  what  becami.  ol   him  after   the  death    of  his   pupil, 
except  tliat  lie  allained  to  a  great  age,  and  died,  as   be  had 
livtil,  in  poor  circumsiances.     He  wrote  a  nuiiditr  of  trea- 
tise s,  ot  w  iiich  Ihe  most  valuable  are  his  work  De  ofieribus 
Dei.  in  whicii  he  discusses  tin  sulij.  cts  of  creation  and  pro- 
vidence ;   his  Institutiones  Divine,  a  general  and  alile  de- 
fence of  Chrisii..nity  ai^ainst  all   the  objections  of  the  hea- 
thens, of  which   he   afiei  wards   drew    up   an   abridgment, 
(long  supposed  to  have  been  lost,  till  it  was  discovered  by 
Plifl',  in  the  library  of  the  king  of  Sardinia,  at  Turin,  and 
first  published  at  Paris,  in  1712  >)   and,  lastly,  his  book  De 
ira  Divma,  a  learned  and  elegant,  as  well  as  complete  trea- 
tise  oh  the  subject.     Tiiere  are   numerous  editions  of  the 
Avorks  of   Lactantius,   the  first  of  which  was  published  at 
Kome  in  14b8.  folio  ;   and  one  of  the  most  ample  at  Paris  in 
1748,  ii.  2  vols.  410. 

Lactantius,  as  a  writer,  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  and 
pleasing  of  the  fathers.  He  was  possessed  of  eminent  ta- 
lents, which  he  employed  in  the  service  of  religion  with 
ihe  most  disinterested  views.  His  works  discover  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  learning,  and  are  peculiarly  distin- 
guished by  the  beauty  and  elocpience  of  the  style.  He  stu- 
diously imitated,  in  this  respect,  the  great  Roman  orator; 
and  is  generally  denominated  "  the  Christian  Cicero."  He 
was  an  ardent  investigator  of  truth  in  general,  and  earnest- 
ly zealous  foi  the  vindication  of  the  Christian  faith.  He  is 
said  lo  have  had  a  natural  impetuosity  of  temper,  which  is 
supposed  to  have  biassed  his  conclusions  on  some  occa- 
sions. But  he  was  distinguished  altogether  by  uncommon 
uprightness  and  simplicity  of  character ;  and  though  more 
successful  in  refuting  hcuthen  errors  than  unfolding  sacred 
truth,  he  may  be  ranked  among  the  ornaments  of  the  Chris- 
tian name  in  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  See  Hiatoire  Li- 
tcraire  de  la  France.,  tom.  i.;  Tillcmont,  Mrm.  Eccl.  t.  vi.; 
Lardner's  Credibility  of  the  (iosftcl  History,  part  ii.  ;  and 
.4  Concise  Vit-w  oj  the  •'Succession  of  Sacred  Literature,  by 
Dr.  Adjm  Curke.     (y) 

LACTOMETER,  is  the  name  of  an  instrument,  invent- 
ed by  Mr.  Dicas,  mathematical  instrument  maker  in  Liver- 
pool, for  ascertaining  the  different  (jualilies  of  milk,  or  the 
richness  of  milk,  from  its  specific  gravity,  compared  with 
water,  by  its  degree  of  warmth  taken  with  a  standard  ther- 
mometer.    As  we  have  never  seen  the  instrument,  we  have 
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taken  the  following  description  of  it  from  the  Agricultural 
Survey  of  Lancashire. 

It  is  constructed  with  ten  divisions  upon  the  stem,  simi- 
lar   to    the    patent    brewing    hydrometer,    and    with   eight 
weights,  which  are  to  be  applied  only  one  at  a  time  upon 
the  top,  to  obtain  the  weight  of  milk  ;  an  ivory  sliding-rule 
accompanies   the  instrument,    upon  the  middle   or  sliding 
part  of  which  is  laid  down  the   lactometer  weight  of  the 
milk,  going  from  0  lo  80  ;  and  opposite  thereto  are  placed 
the  various  strengths  of  the  milk,  from  water  to  160;    100 
having  previously  been  fixed  upon,  from  a  number  of  ex- 
periments, as  the  standard  of  good  new  milk,  and  each  of 
the  other  numbers  bearing  a  proportionate  reference  there- 
to.    At  one  end  of  the    sliding  rule,  the  degrees  of   heat, 
from  40  to  100,  are  placed,  with  a  star  opposite,  as  an  index 
to  fix  the  slide  to  the  temperature  of  the  milk  ;  the  whole 
being  graduated  to  shew  the  exact  strength  of  the  milk,  as 
it  would  appear  in  the  temperature  of  55*  of  heat,  allhough 
tried  in  any  inferior  or  superior  temperature  between  40* 
and   100°  :  thus  the    great  inconvenience  which   would  at- 
tend bringing  the  milk   at  all  limes  to  one  temperature  is 
avoided,  and  a  sim|»le  mechanical   method  of  allowing  for 
the  contraction  and  expansion  substituted.    And  as  skimm- 
ed milk,  being  divested  of  the  panicles  of  butter  which  ex- 
isted before   skimming,  appears  to  have  a  less  degree  of 
affinity  with  that  than  the  new  milk  has,  one  side  of  the 
ivory  sliding-rule  is  adapted  to  skimmed,  and  the  other  to 
new  milk. 

General  Rule. — First,  find  the  temperature  of  the  milk 
with  the  thermometer,  and  fix  the  sliding-rule  so  that  the 
star  shall  be  facing  the  degree  of  heat  the  mercury  rises  or 
falls  to  ;  then  put  in  the  lactometer,  and  try  which  of  the 
weights,  applied  to  the  top,  will  sink  it  to  some  one  divi- 
sion upon  the  stem  ;  add  the  number  of  the  weight  upon 
the  top,  and  that  of  the  division  together,  and  opposite  the 
same,  formed  upon  the  side,  will  be  shewn  the  strength  of 
the  milk. 

£xam/iles  of  JVew  Milk  — If,  in  the  temperature  of  72°, 
the  lactometer   with  the  weight  40  sinks  lo  nine  upon  the 
stem,  fix  the  slide  so  that  the  star  shall  be  facing  72";  then 
opposite  49    vvill  be  found   100,  the   strength  of  the  milk. 
Again,  if  in  60°  the  lactometer  with  50  on  the  lop  sinks  lo  6 
upon  the  stem,  ihe  slide  being  fixed   for  new  milk,  so  that 
the  sta.-  shall  be  at  60  degrees  of  heat,  then  facing  56  will 
be  found  110,  the  strength  of  this  milk  in  proportion  towards 
the  olner,  provided  it  is  equally   replete  wi  h  cream.     To 
discover  which,  it   becomes   requisite  these   two  samples 
should  stand  a  certain  lime,  that  the  cream  may  rise,  which, 
being  taken  off,  they  are  lo  be  tried   with  the  lactometer 
again:  and  as  the  cream  is  evidently  the  litjhler  part,  the 
milk   will  appear   by  the   laclomeier  denser  or  better  in 
quality  than  before.     Suppose  the  milk  in  the  first  exam- 
ple  lo  be  57   by  the   lactometer   in  60°  of   heal,   then  the 
strength  by  the  skimmed-rnilk  side  of  the  rule  will  he  112. 
And  admit  the  second  example  of  new  milk  to  be  58  in  64° 
when  skimmed,  the  strength  would  be  116. 
As  a  comparison,  say — 


No.  1. 


No.  2. 


New  milk  - 
Ditto  skimmed 


Difference 


New-milk  -» 
When  skimmed 


100 
112 

12 

110 
116 


Difference 


LAD 


LAD 
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From  which  it  appears,  that  No.  1.  has  produced  a  lar- 
ger quatitiiy  of  cream  than  No.  2.  and  consequently  may  be 
deemed  the  belter  milk.  Some  iristiinces  have  occurred 
where  the  strength  of  new  milk  has  only  been  about  80, 
ami  when  skimmed  near  100.  Thus  it  may,  without  the 
least  inipropriety,  be  called  a  milk  much  better  adapted  for 
inakiniJ-  butter  than  cheese  ;  the  serum  or  whey  in  general 
being  near  the  same  density. 

The  instances  in  which  the  lactometer  may  be  useful 
are,  according  to  the  same  writer,  in  discovering  what 
breeds  of  cattle  are  most  advantageous  ;  what  food  in  the 
winter  season,  whether  carrots,  turnips,  potatoes.  &c.  are 
best  ;  what  the  effects  of  different  pastures  may  be  ;  how 
far  particular  farms  are  best  adapted  to  maknig  butter  and 
cheese  ;  how  far  the  inconvenience  of  large  cheeses  in 
some  dairies  being  too  rich  to  stand  may  be  prevented,  by 
discovering  wlien  this  redundancy  of  richness  exists  in  the 
milk;  and  in  fixing  a  standard  for  the  sale  of  this  useful 
article  of  life. 

A  standard  for  skimmed  milk  may  readily  be  fixed,  by 
saying  what  strength  the  common  saleable  skimmed  milk 
shall  be  by  the  lactometer,  or  what  its  specific  gravity  shall 
be  in  relation  to  that  of  water  in  the  temperate  degree  of 
heat,  and  that  an  easy  comparison  may  be  made  between 
the  specific  gravity  of  any  milk,  and  its  lactometer  strength; 
this  instrument  is  so  constructed,  that  one  of  specific  gra- 
vity shall  exactly  correspond  with  three  of  strength;  that 
is,  the  strength  of  90  hy  the  lactometer  is  a  milk  whose 
specific  gravity  is  1030,  to  common  pump  water  1000. 
From  a  number  of  experiments  and  observations,  it  is  ob- 
served, that  the  common  saleable  skimmed  milk  in  Liver- 
pool is  from  52  to  64  of  strength,  that  of  new  milk  from  70 
to  80  ;  but  it  wouIq  be  difficult  to  fix  any  standard  for  the 
latiei,  unless  some  mode  could  be  devised  to  discover 
whether  it  was  mixed  with  old  milk  or  not.  The  only 
method  would  be,  after  fixing  the  strength  of  it,  to  try,  by 
letting  it  stand,  to  discover  if  it  produced  that  quantity  of 
cream,  which  as  new  milk  it  might  reasonably  be  expected 
to  do. 

Another  lactometer,  upon  a  different  principle,  has  been 
recently  constructed,  at  the  desire  of  Sir  Joseph  B.;nks,  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Jones,  mathematical  instrument  maker.  Cha- 
ring Cross.  Sir  Joseph  has  described  it  in  the  Farmer's 
Journal,  and  it  promises  to  answer  the  intended  purpose. 

It  consists  of  any  number  of  glass  tubes,  of  the  same  in- 
ternal diameter,  which  is  generally  about  one-third  of  an 
inch,  and  about  11  inches  long.  They  are  closed  at  one 
end,  and  open  arid  a  little  fl.-.nched  at  the  other,  like  the  test 
tubes  useil  by  chemists,  and  are  mounted  on  stands  in  the 
same  manner.  At  the  distance  of  10  iiichts  from  the  bot- 
tom of  each  tube  there  is  a  mark,  with  0,  or  zero,  placed 
opposite  it ;  and  from  this  point  the  tube  is  graduated  into 
tentlis  of  an  inch,  and  numbered  downwards  for  three 
inches,  so  that  each  division  is  yjjjth  of  the  tube.  If  several 
of  the  tubes  are  filled  with  new  milk  at  the  same  time,  and 
placed  at  the  same  temperature,  the  cake  of  cream  will 
form  at  the  top,  and  its  thickness  or  quantity  will  be  indicat- 
'  ed  by  the  divisions.  In  this  way  txperimcnts  may  be  inade 
on  the  relative  quantities  of  cream  produced  by  different 
systems  of  feeding,  or  by  different  animals  fed  and  placed 
under  different  cii  cumstances.  The  per  centage  of  cream 
is  thus  obtained  by  simple  inspection.  See  Braiide's  Jour- 
nal- vol.  iii.  p.  ."^gs,  394. 

LADANUM.     Set-  Labdanum. 

LADOGA,  or  LADoz^KOl.  is  a  large  lake  of  Russia,  in 
the  government  ol  Vii  or«,  lyir.g  between  the  Gulf  of  Fin- 
land and  the  Lake  of  Outga.  It  is  about  175  veists  long, 
and  105  broad,  and  is  deemed  one  of  the  largest  hkes  in 
Europe.     The  shores  of  the  lake  have  a  flat  coast,  and  a 


sandy  beach.  It  produces  a  great  number  of  seals.  On 
account  of  the  numerous  shifting  sand-banks,  and  the  dread- 
ful storms  which  prevailed,  Peter  tht  Great,  in  1718,  pro- 
jected  the  famous  Ladoga  canal,  tut  along  the  southern 
shore,  from  the  Volkhof  to  the  Neva.  It  was  finished  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  tht  Empress  Anne,  and  was  at  first  carried 
only  as  far  as  the  Kabona,  a  rivulet  which  enters  the  lake 
to  the  east  of  Schlusselburgh;  but  it  now  stretches  without 
interruption  from  the  Volkhof  to  the  Neva.  It  i;.  67^  miles 
long,  70  feet  broad,  and  the  mean  depth  of  water  is"?  feet 
in  summer,  and  10  in  spring.  It  is  supplied  by  the  Volk- 
hof and  8  rivulets,  and  has  25  sluices.  The  barks  enter 
through  the  sluices  of  the  Volkhof,  and  go  out  through 
those  of  Schlusselburgh.  In  1778  4927  vessels  passed 
though  this  canal.  The  lake  of  Ladoga  is  connected  with 
the  Baltic  by  the  Neva,  with  Lake  Onega  by  the  river  Svir, 
and  with  Lake  Ilmen  by  the  Volkhof.  See  Navigation, 
Inland  ;  Tooke's  Russian  Empire,  vol.  i.  ;  and  Coxe's 
Travels  in  Russia,  vol.  iii.  p.  374,  where  the  reader  will 
fintl  u  plan  of  the  Ladoga  canal. 

LADRONES,  or  Marian  Islands,  a  large  archipelago 
on  the  verge  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  stretching  from  north  to 
south  about  200  miles,  are  situated  between  the  1 1°  and  21° 
of  North  Lat.  and  nearly  under  the  145th  parallel  of  East 
Long.  They  were  originally  discovered  by  Magellan  in 
1521,  who  first  gave  them  the  name  of  Las  islas  de  las  Ve- 
ins, from  the  peculiar  sails  of  their  prows  ;  but  afterwards 
denominated  them  Las  islas  de  los  Ladrones,  from  the 
thievish  disposition  and  dexterity  of  the  inhabitants.  Near- 
ly a  century  and  a  half  elapsed  before  the  Spaniards  pro- 
ceeded to  take  formal  possession  of  these  islands,  or  to 
make  any  kind  of  settlement  upon  them;  but,  about  the 
year  1668.  Mary- Anne  of  Austria,  widow  of  Philip  IV'. 
sent  out  a  body  of  missionaries  for  the  instruction  of  the 
natives;  and  it  was  owing  to  this  circumstance  that  they 
received  the  name  of  the  Marian,  or  more  properly  Mary- 
Anne  islands.  About  ten  years  afterwards,  a  small  military 
force  was  dispatched  to  support  the  missionary  establish- 
ment; but  disputes  between  the  soldiery  and  the  inhabi- 
tants were  the  consequence  of  this  measure  ;  and  it  was 
not  till  the  year  1695,  that  the  whole  of  the  islands  were 
completely  subjected  to  the  Spanish  dominion.  These  in- 
dolent conquerors,  however,  have  done  nothing  cither  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  natives,  or  to  render  the  islands 
beneficial  to  their  empire;  but  have  merely  held  them  as 
a  post  of  communication  between  their  possessions  in  the 
East  and  West  Indies  :  Their  measures  have  rather  tend- 
ed to  desolate  the  most  fertile  of  these  distant  possessions. 
About  the  end  of  the  17tb  century,  an  epidemical  disorder 
having  thinned  the  population,  the  remaining  inhabitants  of 
Tinian  were  cruelly  torn  from  their  native  shores,  to  recruit 
the  settlements  at  Guam,  where  the  unhappy  exiles  droop- 
ed, and  died  in  despair. 

The  Ladrones  are  fourteen  in  number;  but  only  three  or 
four  of  them  are  inhabited.  The  principal  are,  Guam,  or 
St.  John,  the  largest  and  most  southerly,  which  is  about 
35  leagues  ui  circumference,  and  is  situated  in  13°  25' 
North  Lat.  (see  Guam)  ;  Zarpane,  or  Rota,  about  seven 
leagues  farther  north,  and  15  in  circumference;  Aguig- 
nan,  or  St.  Ann,  a  high  island,  of  difficult  access,  three 
leagues  round,  and  13  north  of  Zurpane  ;  Tinian,  about  12 
miles  long  and  six  broad,  separated  from  the  last  men- 
tioned by  a  narrow  strait;  Saypan,  or  St.  Joseph,  three 
leagues  north  of  Tinian,  and  25  in  circuit  ;  Anatachan,  or 
St.  Joachim,  10  leagues  round,  and  36  north  of  Saypan; 
Sarigan,  or  St.  Charley  four  leagues  in  circumference,  and 
separated  from  the  last  mentioned  by  a  channel  eight  or 
nine  miles  in  breadth  ;  Guguam,  or  St.  Philip,  still  smaller, 
and  six  miles  farther  north ;  Atnalagan,  or  Conception 
4  N  2 
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isle  12  leagues  uoi-tliwaid,  aiul  five  in  circumference  ;  Pa- 
B-o..',  or  Si.  iL'nalius,  10  Icajjues  from  ihe  last  ineiitioned, 
Ind  14  ill  circuit  ;  Agvii^a,.,  or  St.  Xavier,  at  10  leagues 
distance  from  the  last  mentioned,  and  nearly  ol  the  same 
size;  Assonsong,  or  Assumption  island,  nearly  12  leagues 
northwards,  a  black,  rugged,  uninhabited  cone,  about  40 
toises  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  with  the  crater  ol  a  vol- 
cano on  its  summit ;  Urac,  a  desert  isle,  three  leagues  in 
circumference,  and  the  most  northerly  ol  the  chain,  is  si- 
tuated in  20°  46'  North  Lat. 

Among  these  islands  are  numerous  rocks,  shoals,  and 
currents,  which    render  navigation  extremely  dangerous  ; 
and   there   are   few  safe    harbours  or  roads  in   the  whole 
group,  except  on  that  of  Guam,  particularly  at  the  town  ol 
Agana,  the  residence  of  the  Spanish  governor.     The  cli- 
mate of  the  Ladrones,  in   general,  though  they  he  under 
the  torrid   zone,  is   serene   and  temperate,  except  in  the 
months  of  July  and  August,  when  the  weather  is  intoler- 
ably hot;  and  during  the  season  of  the  western  monsoons, 
between  June  and  October,  when  tremendous  hurricanes 
are  experienced  at  the  full  and  change  of  the  moon.  Then- 
general  aspect  is  beautiful  and  picturesque,  their  moun- 
tains and  forests  covered  with  perpetual  verdure,  and  their 
son   naturally    fertile    and   productive.       The   decreasnig 
numbers  and  depressed  state  of  the  inhabitants,  however, 
have  occasioned  a   deplorable   change  in  those   respects ; 
and  the  most  delightful  among  them  have  been  suffered  to 
relapse,  from  a  state  of  cultivated  beauty,  into  the  rudest 
forms  of  an  impenetrable  wilderness.     In  the  year   1742, 
the  island  of  Tinian,  according  to  the  description  given  in 
Lord  Anson's  voyage,  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
healthy  spots  in  the  World.     The  land  rose  in  gentle  slopes 
from  the  beach  to  the  middle  of  the  island,  occasionally  in- 
terrupted by  vallies  of  easy  descent ;  and  woods  of  lofty 
spreading  trees,  many  of  them  loaded  with  salutary  fruits, 
covered   the   rising   grounds.     The   lawns,  which  skirted 
the   forests  in  various  directions,  and  of  considerable  ex- 
tent, were  clothed  with  a  clean  and  uniform  turf,  compos- 
ed of  the  finest  trefoil,  intermixed   with   flowers.     This 
beautiful  herbage  frequently  extended  a  considerable  space 
under  the  shade  of  the   adjoining  forests,  which  in  many 
places  were  entirely  free  from  all  bushes  and  underwood. 
In  these  woods  were  found  inconceivable  quantities  of  co- 
coa nuts  and   cabbages  on  the  same  tree,  guanas,  limes, 
sweet  and  sour  oranges,  and  the  celebrated  bread-fruit,  be- 
sides a  variety  of  wholesome  vegetables,   such  as  water- 
melons, creeping  purslain,  mint,  scurvy-grass,  and  sorre!. 
Cattle  of  a  milk-white  colour,  with  black  or  brown  ears, 
and  whose  flesh  was  extremely  well  tasted,  were  seen  in 
herds  of  some  thousands,  grazing  in  the  meadows  ;  and 
wild  fowl  of  various  kinds,  particularly  duck,  teal,  curlew, 
and  the  whistling  plover,  abounded    on  the  fresh   water 
lakes  in  the  centre  of  the  island.     Even  domestic  poultry 
ranged  the  woods  in  great  numbers,  and  could  be  lun 
down  with  little   trouble.     Every  circumstance,  in  short, 
in  the  aspect  of  the  country,  and  the  habits  of  the  animals, 
conveyed  the  idea  of  a  place  recently  inhabited,  and  care- 
fully cultivated.     The  climate  also  was  peculiarly  salubri- 
ous and  agreeable,  cooled  by  constant  breezes,  and  short 
refreshing  showers ;   and  produced   the  most  astonishing 
effects  upon  the  diseased  and  debilitated  frames  of  the  sea- 
men.    But,  in   little  more   than  20  years   afterwards,  the 
same  spot,  when  visited  by  Byron  and  Wallis,  presented  a 
picture,  almost  in  every  ft-ature,  completely  opposite  to 
that  which  Anson  beheld.     The   woods  were  overgiown 
with  underwood,  and  parasitical  plants,  which  obstructed 
every  path.    The  lawns  were  covered  with  rank  grass  and 
yeeds,  furnishing  a  secure    asylum   to  swarms  of  centi- 
I>edes,  scorpions,  and  other  venomous  insects^    The  cattle 


were  few  in  number,  and  so  extremely  shy,  as  to  render 
the  pursuit  of  them  a  most  laborious  service.  Ti  ^  air 
was  so  hot  and  oppressive,  that  the  seamen  could  scarcely 
make  the  necessary  exertion  to  procure  the  requisite  sup- 
plies of  provisions  ;  and  had  so  powerful  an  effect  upon 
the  animals  which  they  were  able  to  kill,  as  to  render  their 
flesh  almost  instantaneously  puti  id.  The  water  was  brack- 
ish, and  full  of  worms.  The  rains  were  incessant,  while  a 
suffocating  heat  continued  to  prevail ;  and  the  climate  prov- 
ed so  unpropitious,  that  many  of  the  crew  were  seized  with 
fevers.  The  fruits  were  much  the  same  as  at  the  period 
of  Anson's  visit;  but  none  of  the  vegetables,  so  salutary  in 
the  cure  of  scurvy,  were  to  be  found.  If  the  picture  drawn 
by  the  first  voyagers  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  over- 
charged, in  the  delightful  sensations  which  a  sickly  crev/ 
would  experience  on  reaching  a  verdant  shore,  the  same 
reasons  should  equally  have  influenced  the  subsequent  na- 
vigators, whose  description  presents  so  striking  a  con- 
trast ;  and,  after  making  every  allowance  for  different  sea- 
sons and  different  feelings  in  the  writers,  the  change  must 
obviously  have  been  great  in  the  state  of  the  island,  and 
furnishes  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  effects  produced  by 
human  culture  on  the  soil  and  climate  of  a  country,  and  of 
the  rapid  relapse  into  all  their  original  wildness,  when  that 
influence  is  withdrawn. 

With  regard  to  the  productions  of  these  islands,  in  ge- 
neral, it  may  be  farther  stated,  that  sulphur,  and  some 
signs  of  metals,  have  been  discovered  on  Guam,  and  a 
pearl  fishery  near  the  coast  of  Saypan  ;  that  the  cotton  and 
indigo  trees  are  very  abundant  on  many  of  them,  and  that 
the  most  valuable  productions  of  both  the  Indies  might  be 
easily  introduced  ;  that,  besides  the  animals  already  men- 
tioned, there  are  numbers  of  wild  hogs  of  a  large  size, 
(some  of  which  weighed  200  pounds)  guanacoes,  particu- 
larly on  Saypan,  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  intro- 
duced by  the  Spaniards;  immense  swarms  of  musquitoes, 
large  black  ants,  a  variety  of  venomous  insects,  and  a  spe- 
cies of  tick,  commonly  attached  to  the  cattle,  but  which 
was  apt  to  settle  on  the  hands  and  limbs  of  the  European 
visitors,  and  burying  its  head  under  the  skin,  caused  a  pain- 
ful inflammation  ;  and  that  the  fish  on  the  coast  have  been 
uniformly  found  to  be  unwholesome. 

The  inhabitants  of  these  islands  regarded  themselves, 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  as  the  only  human  be- 
ings in  the  world,  and  had  a  tradition  that  the  first  man 
was  formed  of  earth  from  the  island  of  Guam.  In  colour, 
speech,  manners,  and  government,  they  bore  a  great  re- 
semblance to  the  Tagals,  the  original  inhabitants  of  the 
Philippines.  They  appeared  even  to  Magellan  to  have 
made  some  advances  in  civiliz;ition  ;  and  several  monu- 
ments were  observed  by  Anson  and  other  navigators,  par- 
ticularly on  the  islands  of  Tinean  and  Saypan,  which  indi- 
cated the  arts  and  antiquity  of  the  population.  Square 
pyramidal  pillars,  measuring  about  five  feet  at  the  bise, 
and  thirteen  feet  in  height,  each  surmounted  by  a  semi- 
globe  with  the  flat  surface  uppermost,  so  as  to  have  the 
appearance  of  a  large  bowl,  were  observed  in  various  parts 
of  the  islands,  arranged  in  double  rows.  These  pillars 
were  formed  of  a  composition  of  stone  and  sand,  with  a 
coating  of  plaister  ;  and  seem  lo  have  fallen  rjpidly  ints 
decay,  after  the  depopulation  of  the  island  took  place.  The 
natives  are  tall,  robust,  and  well  proportioned  ;  of  an  olive 
complexion,  darkened  by  the  use  of  cocoa-nut  oil,  with 
well  grown  beards,  and  long  black  hair;  sometimes  tied  up 
on  the  top  of  the  head.  The  men  wear  very  little  cover- 
ing, commonly  nothing  more  than  a  cap  of  palm  leaves; 
but  the  women  have  a  kind  of  petticoat  made  of  mat.  Both 
sexes  stain  their  teeth  black,  and  many  paint  their  bodies 
trith  a  red  colour.     They  are  naturally  acute,  lively,  and 
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ingenious ;  and  the  females  are  described  as  peculiarly 
cheerful  in  their  dispositions,  and  graceful  in  their  deport- 
ment.    They  are  said  also  to  be  treated  with  greater  re- 
spect than   is  usual  among   uncivilized  tribes  ;   and  in  tlie 
inarriL-d  state,  to  hold  rather  a  superiority  in  point  of  pri- 
vileges over  the  men.     Their  houses,  or  rather  luits,  were 
fornied  by  the  palm  tree,  and  divided  by  n)ats  into  different 
apartments,  appropiial<;d  to   distinct    uses,  as  places   for 
sleeping,  eating,  working,  and  holding  provisions.     Their 
utensils,  though  few,  were  neatly  made  ;  and  their  weapons, 
eoiibisting  only  of  lances  or  javelins,  were  formed  of  a  tough 
str'iiig  wood,  and  pointed  with  human  bones.  But  the  most 
striking  ingenuity  is  to  be  seen  in  their  canoes,  called  by 
the   Europeans  flying  prows,  or  prows  which  are  consi- 
dercu  as  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  seas  and 
winds  around  these  islands,  and  as  altogether   unequalled 
for  simplicity  of  structure,  swiftness  of  sailing,  and  ease  of 
management.     They  are  usually  about  40  feet  in  length, 
4  in  depth,  and  little  more  than  two  in  breadth,  formed 
sometimes  of  a  single  stern,  but  commonly  of  two  pieces 
sewed  together  with  bark,  and  caulked  with  bitumen.  The 
mast  is  above  20  feet  high,  the  sail  of  a  square  or  rather 
triangular  shape,  and  capable  of  being  accommodated  in 
such  a  maimer,  as   to  enable  the  vessel  to  steer  indiffer- 
ently with  either  end  foremost.     The  lee-side  is  perfectly 
Hal,  but  the  windward  side  is  curved  like  other  boats,  and 
is  also  provided  with  an  outrigger  or  frame  of  bamboo, 
about  12  feet  in  length,  resting  on  a  log  13  feet  long,  hol- 
lowed out  like  a  little  boat,  tlie  whole  being  kept  steady 
by  braces  from  the  head  and  stern  of  the  main  vessel,  and 
serving  to  prevent  its  being  overset.     These  prows  will 
sail,  with  a  brisk  wind,  at  the  rate  of  20  miles  an  hour; 
and  nothing  can   exceed  the  dexterity  of  the  natives   in 
steering,    trimming,   and   righting    them   when    overset. 
When  such  an  accident  happens,  they  discover  great  ex- 
pertness  and  presence  of  mind  in  the  water,  to  which  they 
are   inured  from  their  infancy,  and  are  surpassed   by  few 
savage  nations  in  the  arts  of  swimming  and  diving.    They 
were  without  any  regular  government  before  their  subjec- 
tion to  the  Spaniards;  but  have  a  class  of  nobles  among 
Ihem,  who  preserve  a  high  degree  of  dignity  and  distance 
ill  their  intercourse  with  the  other  ranks,  and  are  treated 
with  great  respect;  but  possess  no  faither  authority  than 
what  their  persuasion  can   secure.     These  islanders,  in 
short,  carry  the  practice  of  liberty  to  the  utmost  possible 
extent,  and  pursue  their  own  pleasure  without   any  con- 
troul.     Every  man  avenges  his  own  quarrel ;  and  hostili- 
ties frequently  occur  between  the  inhabitants  of  different 
districts  ;  but  their  wars,  which  are  conducted  witli  more 
acrimony  than  courage ,  are  never  sanguinary  ;  and  the  loss 
of  one  or  two  combatants  decides  the  battle,  and  usually 
terminates  the   dispute.     In  order   to  qualify  themselves 
for  these  martial  exploits,  they  apply  with  much  ardour  to 
active    and   athletic  exercises,  such   as   running,  leaping, 
wrestling,  pitching    stones,  and  throwing  lances.     Their 
religion  consisted  chitfly  in  a  superstitious  dread  of  an  ovil 
being,  and  of  departed  spirits,  whom  their  magicians  (who 
also   practise  surgery)  leach  them   to  appease   by  slated 
fasts,  and   various   ceremonies.      They    have   also   poets 
among  them,  who  are  greatly  admired;  and  whose  songs 
(which  consist  in  eulogies  on  their  ancestors  and  nation) 
the  women  are  accustomed  to  sing  in  bands,  with  a  consi- 
derable degree  of  harmony  of  voice,  and  gracefulness  of 
gesture.  See  Modern  Universal  History,  vol   ix.;  Anson's 
Voyages,   book    ii.   i :,.   i  ;    Byion   and  Wrllis'    Voyage  in 
Uawkesivor/fi's  Collection  ;   Marchand''^  Voyage  round  the 
World.  >'.l.  11.  ;  ^.nd  Moi  timer's  Observations  during  a  Voy- 
age to  Tenerifft.  ki  .  and  the  aiiicK  Gu.\m       in). 

LAGOON  Island,  is  an  island  in  the  Pacific  Ocean 
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discovered  in  1765  by  Captain  Cook,  and  so  named  from 
lis  having  a  Lagoon  in  the  middle  which  occupies  the 
greater  part  of  it.  It  is  of  an  oval  form,  and  is  covered 
with  trees,  principally  cocoa-nut  trees,  and  palm  trees. 
West  Long.  139°  28',  South  Lat.  18°  47'.  See  Hawkes- 
worlh's  Voyages,  vol.  ii. 

L.^tiUN.'^.     See  Teneriffe. 

LAHORE,  a  lai^e  and  fertile  province  in  Hindostan; 
lying  between  the  30°  and  34°  of  North  Lat.  and  extend- 
ing about  320  miles  in  length,  and  220  in  breadth.     It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  province  of  Cashmere  ;  on  the 
south  by  Delhi,  Ajmeer,  and  Mooltan  ;  on  the  east  by  the 
river  Sutuleje,  separating  it   from   Northern  Hindostan  ; 
and  on  the  west  by  the  Indus,  which  divides  it  from  Af- 
ghanistan.     It  was  reduced  by  the  Mahommedan  invaders 
under   Sultan  Baber,  in   the  year  1520,  and  continued  for 
some  time  to  be  the  principal  seat  of  the  Mogul  govern- 
ment, before  they  had  established  their  power  in  the  cen- 
tral parts  of  Hindostan.     In  1382,  as  described  by  Abel 
Fazel,  it  contained  five  circars,  wiiich  were  subdivided  into 
234  perguunahs  ;   and   was  capable  of  furnishing  54,480 
cavalry,  and  425,086  infantry.     It  has,  of  late  years,  fallen 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Seiks,  and  greatly  decayed  in 
its  prosperity.     It  consists  of  two  portions  of  nearly  equal 
extent;  the  mountainous  districts,  which  occupy  the  whole 
space  from  32°  nonh  ;  and  the  flat  country,  to  the  south  of 
this  latitude,  which  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Punjab.     This  appellation  is  sometimes  erroneously  ap- 
plied  to  the  whole    province,  but  properly  describes  the 
lower  part,  referring  to  the  five  noble  rivers  by   which  it 
is  intersected,  viz.  the  Sutuleje,  the  Beyah  (or  Hyphasis), 
the  Chinaub  (or  Acesines),  the  Savey  (or  Hydraoles),  the 
Behai  (or   Hydaspes).     The  climate  is   generally  tempe- 
rate ;  and  in  the  nortiiern  regions  the  degree  of  cold,  dur- 
ing winter,  is  little  inferior  lo  that  of  the  central  countries 
of  Europe.     The  Punjab  is  by  far  the  most  fertile  part  of 
the  province;   and,  when  properly    cultivated,    produces 
abundantly  wheat,  barley,  rice,  pulse  of  all  sorts,  sugar- 
cane, tobacco,  and  various  fruits.    In  the  eastern  parts,  the 
sides  of  the  inhabited  mountains,  where  the  earth  washed 
down  by  the  rain  is  supported  by  buttresses  of  loose  stones, 
so  as  to  form  ranges  of  separate  flats,  produce  wheat,  bar- 
ley, and  a  variety  of  small  grains;   while  rice,  though  not 
the  usual  food  of  the  inhabitants,  is  cultivated  in  the  nar- 
row vallies.     In  the  mountainous  tract  towards  Cashmere, 
pines  and  willows  arc  seen  on  the  sides  of  the  hills ;  but 
the  climate  of  the   northern  districts  being  loo  hot  for  the 
Persian   productions,  yet   not  sufficiently   warm  to  mature 
those  of  India,  is  unfavourable   for  fruits  and  vegetables. 
In  many  parts  of  the  province  large  beds  of  fossil  sjlt  are 
found  ;  and  it  is  conjectured,  that  the   mountainoub  tracts 
are  rich  in  all  sorts  of  minerals.    As  the  country  is  subject 
to  so  many  petty  chiefs,  in  a  great  degree  independent  of 
one  another,  and  scarcely  subject  to  any  authoritative  head, 
the  commerce  of  the  country   is  greatly  obstructed  by- 
heavy  duties  in  passing  through  their  different  territories; 
and  the  regular  trade,  which  the  Punjab  used  to  carry  on 
with  the  other  parts  of  Hindostan,  has  in  a  great  measure 
ceased.     The   Seik   chiefs,  however,  have  begun  to  per- 
ceive their  error,  and  are  endeavouring  to  liTord  facilities, 
and  restore  confidence  to  the  merchant.     A  trifling  com- 
merce is,  in  the  mean  time,  carried  on  by  petty  traders, 
who  procure  passports  from  the  respective  rajans  through 
whose  boundaries  they  have  to  pass.     In  this  way  the  pro- 
vince  exports  to  the  countries  west  of  the   Indus,  sugar, 
rice,  indigo,  wheat,  and  white  cotton  clotns ;  and  imports 
from  these    countries,  swords,    horses,   fruits,   lead,  and 
spices 

To  Cashmere,  its  exports  are  nearly  the  same ;  and  it<! 
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imports  shawls  and  other  cloths,  saffron,  and  fruits.  To 
the  Deccan  are  exportet'  horses,  camels,  sugar,  rice,  white 
cloth,  matchlocks,  swurds,  hows,  and  arrows;  and  from 
that  country  arc  impoitcd  sulphur,  mdiijo,  salt,  lead,  iron, 
spices,  and  European  broid  cloth.  With  the  inhabitdnts 
of  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  province,  the  people  of  the 
Punjab  cxchan-^e  cloth,  matchlocks,  and  horses,  for  iron, 
and  other  smaller  commodities.  Tcie  general  rate  oi  the 
revenue  exacted  by  the  Scik  chiefs  is  one  half  of  the  pro- 
duce ;  but  the  whole  of  this  assessment  is  never  levied, 
and  the  ryots  or  cultivators  are  treated  with  considerable 
indulgence.  Owini?,  however,  to  the  number  of  petty  hos- 
tile states  into  which  tlie  country  is  divided,  and  the  fre- 
quent devastations  to  which  it  is  exposed,  many  of  its  best 
portions,  especially  that  which  lies  betwix:  the  Jumna  and 
the  Indus,  are  very  imperfectly  cultivated,  and  much  of 
the  land  entirely  waste.  The  inhabitants  are  composed  of 
Jauis,  Mahomraedans,  Rajpoots,  and  other  Hindoos  of 
lower  castes,  Stiks,  and  Singhs.  The  Jauts,  originally 
a  tribe  of  Hindoos,  who  erected  a  state  in  the  province  of 
Asra,  but  no  longer  exist  as  a  nation,  and  are  chiefly  found 
among  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  in  Lahore.  The  Mahom- 
niedans,  who  are  numerous,  are,  in  the  Seik  territories,  a 
poor,  oppressed,  and  despised  race,  employed  chiefly  in 
tilling  the  ground,  carrying  burdens,  and  performing  other 
kintis  of  hard  labour.  They  arc  not  allowed  to  eat  beef,  or 
say  their  prayers  aloud,  and  seldom  permitted  to  assemble 
in  their  mosques,  of  which  few  in  the  province  have 
escaped  destruction.  The  natives  of  the  mountains  are 
composed  of  different  classes  of  Hindoos,  and  differ  very 
little  from  the  Southern  Hindoos.  The  goitre  or  swelled 
throat  is  very  common  among  them.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  north-west  borders  are  chiefly  Afghans,  living  in  small 
forts,  or  walled  villages,  mutually  distrusting  one  another, 
and  often  subjected  to  the  depredations  of  the  Seiks.  The 
Seiks,  whose  religion  is  a  kind  of  deism,  blended  with 
many  of  the  Hindoo  and  Mahonimedan  tenets,  form  one- 
fourth  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Punjab;  and  are  daily  in- 
creasing in  number  by  converts  from  other  classes.  They 
are  chiefly  descended  from  the  Hindoos,  whom  they  re- 
semble in  their  cast  of  countenance  ;  but,  from  their  fuller 
diet,  are  more  robust  and  active,  even  than  the  Mahrattas. 
The  original  Seiks  are  full  of  intrigue,  and  remarkable  from 
their  insinuating  manners,  possessing  all  the  artifice  of  the 
lower  classes  of  Hindoos  employed  in  business,  and  re- 
sembling them  in  dress,  fx.c.  so  as  to  be  with  difficulty  dis- 
tinguished. The  Singhs,  a  name  signifying  lions,  are  those 
Seiks,  by  far  the  majority,  who  follow  the  tenets  of  Gooroo 
Govind,  their  last  acknowledged  religious  ruler  ;  and  have 
become  a  band  of  ferocious  soldiers,  distinguished  by  the 
free  growth  of  the  hair  on  their  heads  and  beards.  They 
are  all  horsemen,  though  many  of  them  serve  as  infantry 
in  other  armies;  and  their  courage  is  equal  to  that  of  any 
of  the  natives  of  India,  frequently  roused,  by  their  enthu- 
siasm, to  a  degree  of  absolute  desperation.  They  are  ex- 
tremely rough  and  intrepid  in  their  address,  speaking  in- 
vaiij'.'ly  in  a  loud  tone  of  voice.  They  indulge  freely  in 
spiritous  liquours,  as  well  as  in  opium  and  bang,  and  are 
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rarely  quite  sober  after  sunset.  The  whole  lower  orders 
of  the  Seiks,  or  Singhs,  are  tolerably  well  protected  fioni 
the  oppression  of  their  c'niefs  by  the  precepts  of  their  reli^ 
gion,  whicn  teaches  uiiiversal  equality  among  all  wuu  hold 
their  faitii,  and  by  the  condiiion  of  their  country,  which  en- 
ables them  easily  to  transfer  themselves  to  the  territories 
and  service  of  a  new  leader.  Owing,  however,  to  the  un- 
settled nature  of  the  government,  the  whole  province  is  in 
a  most  wretched  slate  of  cultivation,  and  is  one  ot  the  most 
thinly  inhahiti'd  in  ladia.  The  pupuiation,  dispersed  over 
a  surface  ot  70  000  square  miles,  is  not  supposed  to  exceed 
four  millions.  It  might  otherwise,  with  its  great  natural 
advantages,  the  remarkable  fertility  of  its  southern  plains, 
and  the  temperate  climate  of  its  northern  districts,  form  the 
basis  of  a  powerful  empire  ;  and,  from  its  topographical 
situation,  has  been  considered  as  the  country  troni  which 
Hindosian  might  best  be  ruled  or  conquered.  See  Mal- 
colm's Political  History  oj"  India,  and  History  of  the  Sri/ra  ; 
Foster's  Journey  from  Bengal  ;  and  jititalic  Annual  Kegis- 
ter,  vol.  xi.      I  (A 

LAHORE,  the  capital  of  the  last  mentioned  province, 
is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  Ravey  river,  in  North 
Latitude  31''  50',  and  Eaijt  Longitude  73°  48'.  Ii  is  a 
place  of  great  antiquity,  and  has  undergone  nr.n.y  revolu- 
tions. Alter  its  capture  by  Sultan  Buber  in  1520  it  wis 
for  some  time  the  residence  of  the  Mogul  sovereigns;  and 
was  greatly  improved  by  Acber  and  his  immediate  suc- 
cessors. It  was  afterwards  for  a  long  lime  possessed  by 
the  Abdalli  Afghans  of  Cabul,  by  whom  it  is  named  Sikrei  ; 
and  is  now  occupied  by  Rajah  Runjeet  Singh,  the  most 
powerful  of  the  Seik  chiefs.*  But  as  Amristir,  about  40 
miles  to  the  south-east,  is  the  capital  of  the  Seik  nation, 
Lahore  has  been  greatly  neglected,  and  may  be  said  to  be 
in  a  progressive  state  of  desolation.  In  1665,  it  is  said  to 
have  been  about  a  league  in  extent,  and  is  still  a  town  of 
considerable  size,  with  a  good  bazar.  The  walls  are  lofty 
and  decorated  on  the  outside,  but  hastening  to  ruin.  The 
fort  is  a  place  of  little  strength,  having  no  ditch,  or  defences 
for  cannon.  The  river  on  its  northern  flank,  though  about 
300  yards  in  breadth,  is  neither  deep  nor  rapid,  except  at 
the  height  of  the  rains.  There  are  several  manufactories 
of  matchlock  barrels,  which  are  esteemed  the  best  in  India, 
and  also  of  cotton  cloths,  and  curious  carpels.  But  the 
wealthier  inhabitants  have  migrated  to  Amristir,  as  a  place 
of  greater  safety,  and  many  of  the  best  private  houses  are 
falling  into  decay.  An  avenue,  celebrated  by  early  Indian 
travellers,  formerly  extended  from  Lahore  to  Agra,  a  dis- 
tance of  more  than  500  miles,  having  an  obelisk  at  the 
end  of  every  toss,  and  at  every  third  coss  a  well  for  the 
refreshment  of  travellers.  The  principal  remaining  curio- 
sity in  its  neighbourhood  is  the  magnificent  mausoleum  of 
Jehangeer,  within  a  wall  nearly  600  yards  square,  about 
two  miles  north  of  the  city.  Lahore  is  380  miles  from 
Delhi;  517  from  Agra;  639  from  Lucknow ;  1356  from 
Calcutta.  See  Rennel's  Me/noir  of  a  Ma/i  of  Hindostan; 
Asiatic  Annual  Register,  vol.  xi.;  and  Asiatic  Journal,  vol. 
iii.      (y) 

LAKE.     See  Physical  Geography. 


*  The  more  recent  accounts  from  India  communicate  the  following  intelligence  respecting  the  personal  qualifications  and  political 
conduct  of  this  enterprising  chief  To  a  fine  and  prepossessing  figure  he  unites  a  countenance  remarkably  animated.  His  eyes  are  large, 
and  of  jet  black,  his  forehead  high,  nose  aquiline,  mouth  small,  and  smile  expressive.  He  possesses  a  richly  endowed  mind,  is  well 
versed  in  the  Eastern  dialects,  and  speaks  with  fluency  one  or  more  European  languages.  He  selects  his  ministers  with  great  discrimi- 
nation, and  with  a  consUnt  regard  to  llieir  abilities.  During  the  whole  of  his  reign,  war  has  been  his  delight;  but,  in  a  late  attempt  to 
conquer  Kashmir,  he  sustained  a  severe  discomfiture,  through  the  reachery  of  his  Sirdars,  and  gave  a  cruel  vent  to  his  impatience  upon 
his  un'iappy  attendants.  He  has  little  confidence  in  his  own  subjects  as  soldiers,  but  places  his  chief  reliance  on  the  hardy  mountaineers 
of  Afghanisdan.  At  Lahore  he  is  said  to  appear  to  great  advantage  as  the  father  of  his  people,  administerimj  mild  and  equal  laws, 
patronising  genius,  relieving  poverty,  and,  without  the  tyranny  of  Indian  princes,  at  once  awing  and  attaching  Ins  subjects.  He  is  amiable 
in  private  life,  and  courteous  in  his  demeanour,  though  rather  reserved  in  conversation ;  hut  is  deceitful  in  politics,  and  terrible  to  his 
enemies.  Under  his  administration  the  Punjab  is  daily  regaining  its  prosperity,  by  rebuilding  of  villages,  clearing  of  canals,  and  sinking 
of  wells. 
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LALANDE,  Joseph  Jerome  le  FRAN9A1S,  a  cele- 
brated French  asiruuoiiier,  was  born  at  Buiiig  in  Brcsse, 
in  the  department  of  the  Ain,  on  the  llih  July  1732.  At 
the  early  age  of  six,  he  was  anxious  to  know  how  tiic  stars 
were  attached  to  the  fiimanient  ;  two  years  afterwards,  his 
whole  time  was  spent  in  writing  sermons,  which  he  preach- 
ed in  the  habit  of  a  Jesuit;  and  in  1744,  his  time  was  oc- 
cupied in  observing  the  comet  which  tlien  appeared.  Hdv- 
ini;  been  sent  to  tlie  Jesuits  at  LyoTis,  he  conceived  a  great 
taste  for  poetry  and  eloquence  ;  but  an  eclipse  of  the  sun, 
which  happened  about  that  time,  turned  his  views  towards 
asirononiy.  His  friends,  however,  had  destined  him  for 
the  bar,  and  in  obedience  to  their  wishes,  he  went  to  Piuis 
to  study  law.  A  visit  to  the  observatory,  however,  excited 
in  young  Lalande  an  ardent  passion  for  astronomy,  and 
from  that  moment  he  abandoned  for  ever  his  prolVs^ional 
studies.  Having  placed  himself  under  the  tuition  of  De- 
lisle,  at  that  time  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  French 
asiiononicrs,  and  professor  of  astronomy  in  the  College  of 
France,  he  made  rapid  progress  in  his  new  studies,  and 
endeared  himself  to  his  master  by  the  goodness  of  his  tlis- 
pusilion,  and  by  his  ardent  love  of  knowledge.  Lalande 
also  attinded  the  lectures  on  natural  philosophy  delivered 
in  the  C^'Hege  of  France,  by  Lemonnier,  another  celebrated 
astroiKimei ,  who  was  much  pleased  with  the  progress  of 
his  pupil.  The  law  studies  of  Lalande  being  now  finished, 
he  n  ceived  the  title  of  advocate  at  the  age  ol  18  ;  and,  but 
foi  an  accidental  event,  he  would  have  been  for  ever  fixed 
in  the  profession  which  had  been  chosen  for  him.  When 
Lacaille  was  about  to  set  off  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
foi  the  purpose  of  determining  the  moon's  parallax,  and 
her  distance  from  the  earth,  it  was  found  necessary  that 
corresponding  observations  should  be  made  in  the  same 
meridian,  and  at  the  greatest  distance  from  the  Cape  that 
could  be  conveniently  obtained.  Berlin  was  chosen  as  the 
fittest  place  for  this  purpose,  being  85°  distant  from  the 
Cape,  and  Lemonnier  had  indicated  an  intention  of  making 
the  observations  himself;  but  when  the  time  of  his  depar- 
ture arrived,  he  contrived  to  get  his  pupil  Lalande  appoint- 
ed in  his  stead,  although  he  was  then  only  18  years  of  age. 
When  the  young  astronomer  was  presented  to  Frederick, 
he  shewed  some  astonishment  at  his  youth,  and  remarked, 
"  the  academy  of  sciences  has,  however,  ajipointed  you  ;  and 
you  will  justily  their  choice."  From  that  moment  he  was 
adiiiitted  at  Court,  welcomed  by  the  academy,  and  became 
acquainted  with  the  most  eminent  persons  of  Berlin.  The 
observations  of  Lalan;le  were  made  at  the  observatory  of 
Berlin  in  1751  and  1752.  and  he  has  published  an  account 
of  them,  anJ  of  the  results  deduced  from  a  comparison  of 
them  with  the  observations  of  Lacaille,  in  thr^e  memoirs, 
which  appeared  in  the  memoirs  of  the  academy  for  1751, 
1752,  and  1753 

Lalande  was  elected  adjunct  astronomer  in  the  acadetny 
of  sciences,  on  the  7th  of  February,  1753.  He  was  ad- 
mitted associate  on  tin-  20th  December,  I7j8,and  pensioner 
on  the  4ih  March,  1772. 

The  first  srpaiati  work  which  he  published,  was  entitled 
Elrrnnes  historujues  a  /'usage  de  la  firovince  de  Bresse.  and 
appe-iT'  d  at  Pans  \u   1735. 

In  1757.  be  pnhlisiied  his  discourse,  entitled  L'esfirit 
de  justice  assure  la  gloire,  el  la  duree  des  Emfiires  which 
guiiii  I.  the  piizc  offered  by  the  the  academy  ol  Marseilles 
i..  1757. 

His  next  work,  which  appeared  in  1759,  was  a  trans- 
lation of  the  astronomical  tables  of  Halley,  enriched 
with  several  new  tables,  and  the  history  of  the  comet  of 
1759 

111  1760,  he  published  the  Oraison  funebre  de  Maurice 
Comtede  Saxe.     In  1763,  a  discourse  «ur  ladouceurj  and 


in  1764,  appeared  the  first  edition  of  his  Traite  Astrono- 
mique.  The  only  French  works  on  astronomy  which  then 
existed,  were  those  of  Cassini  the  younger,  Lemonnier, 
and  Lacaille,  and  there  was  gieat  room  for  a  fuller  and 
more  correct  system  of  astronomy.  A  second  edition  of 
this  valuable  work  appeared  in  1771.  in  three  vols.  4:0.  and 
was  followed  in  1781  with  a  fourlli  volume,  which  contain- 
ed a  treatise  on  the  tides,  and  a  large  memoir  by  Dupuis 
on  the  astronomical  origin  of  Fables.  A  tliird  ediiion  was 
published  in  1792.  in  three  vols.  4io.  and  was  regarded  as 
the  best  work  on  ihe  subject,  till  it  was  superseded  by  the 
masteily  work  cf  M    Le  Chevalier  Delanibre. 

In  the  year  1760,  Lalande  was  charged  with  the  compi- 
lation ot  the  Connissances  des  Temps;  and  between  the 
years  1775  and  18u7,  he  published  no  fewer  than  thirty- 
two  volumes  of  that  work.  In  1770,  he  published  his 
Dissertation  sur  la  cause  de  rtltvation  des  liguturs  dans  lea 
tubes  cafiillaires  ;  and  in  1769,  appeared  in  8  vols.  12nio. 
his  Voyage  d'un  Francois  en  Iialie  dans  les  jinnees  1765  et 
1766.  containing  the  tullesl  and  best  desciipliun  of  Italy 
that  has  been  published. 

Lalande  composed  all  the  astronomical  articles  for  the 
Encyclopedia  of  Yverdun,  which  was  published  in  38  vols, 
quarto,  and  also  those  for  the  Supplement  to  the  Ei.cyclo- 
pelie;  and  those  for  the  Encyclopelie  Melhodique.  He 
wrote  also  the  mathematical  articles  in  the  Journal  de  Sa- 
vans,  froni  1766  downwards. 

In  tlie  year  1761,  Lalande  succeeded  M.  De  Lisle  in  the 
chair  of  astronomy  in  the  College  of  France,  and  he  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  his  new  office  with  such  ability,  that 
his  school  became  a  seminary  of  disciples,  who  filled  most 
of  the  observatories  in  the  world. 

In  1788,  M.  De  Lalande  made  a  journey  into  England, 
with  the  view  of  witnessing  the  progress  of  the  arts  and 
sciences  in  our  country,  and  of  bringing  to  perfection  the 
third  edition  of  his  astronomy,  with  which  he  was  then 
occupied.  He  spent  much  of  his  time  with  Dr.  Herschel, 
Dr.  Mdskelyne,  and  Mr.  Ramsdtn,  and  he  considered  him- 
self as  peciiliarly  fortunate  in  having  had  the  honour  to 
walk  through  the  40  feet  telescope  of  Di.  Herschel. 

He  published  about  this  time  his  Traite  des  Canaux^ 
and  in  1793  appeared  his  .fiiA/!&^»'c/i/iif  Astronomique.,  in 
one  volume  4to ;  a  work  which  contains  the  most  com- 
plete catalogue  of  astronomical  works  that  has  ever  been 
published,  with  occasional  biographical  notices  of  the  dif- 
ferent authors  In  1793.  he  published  his  Abrege  de  Aa- 
vigation  Historique,  Theorique,  et  Pratique ;  and  ii.  1802 
he  published  a  new  edition  of  Montucl,i'=  Histoire  des  Ma- 
thematiquesy  in  4  vols.  4lo.  The  two  last  volumes  were 
prepaied  from  the  papers  of  Montucia,  with  the  assistance 
of  Laplace,  Lacroix,  and  other  eminent  mathematicians. 
In  the  same  year,  he  published  his  pock,  t  volume,  contain- 
ing tables  of  logarithms,  sines,  tangents,  Sec.  Duiing  the 
last  years  of  Lalande's  life,  he  published  an  annual  history 
of  astronomy,  containing  a  short  view  of  the  most  re- 
markable facts,  discoveries,  and  inventions,  with  which 
the  science  had  been  enriched  during  the  preceding 
year. 

When  the  old  observatory  of  the  Military  School  was 
demolished  in  1788,  a  new  one  was  constructed,  at  the  so- 
licitation of  Lalande,  and  furnished  with  the  best  instru- 
ments which  could  then  be  obtain -d.  The  direction  of  it 
was  given  to  Lalande;  and  in  1789,  he  and  his  nephew 
began  their  observations.  Between  1789  and  1791,  they 
had  observed  about  10,000  of  the  northern  stars,  with  very 
excellent  instruments. 

Lalande  was  a  member  of  almost  all  the  distinguished 
academies  and  societies  in  Euiope,  and  corresponded  with 
all  the  principal  astronomers  of  the  age.    He  published  no 
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fewer  than  150  memoirs  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  I" rench 
Af  aiiemy.  He  ilied  at  Paris,  on  the  4ih  Apiil,  1807,  in  the 
75th  yearof  hibage.  ,    ■      , 

Although  the  name  of  Laiande  is  not  associated,  in  tlic 
liistoiy  oi  astionomy,  with  any  important  discovery,  yet 
there  is  perhaps  no  individual  to  whom  this  science  is  un- 
der deeper  obligations.  By  the  most  unremitting  activity, 
during  more  than  half  a  century,  he  excited  a  love  for 
astronomy,  and  contril.utcd  essentially  to  its  progrcse  in 
every  part  of  the  world.  He  had  the  honour  also  ot  found- 
ing an  annual  medal,  which  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
awards  to  the  auiiior  of  the  best  astionomical  memoir,  or 
of  the  most  curious  observation  made  during  the  year.  A 
full  account  of  the  character  and  writings  of  Laiande  will 
be  found  in  M.  Dt- lainbre's  Eloge  in  the  Memoires  dt  i'ln- 
gtitut,  lorn.  X. 

LAMA.     See  Thibet. 

LAAHJERT,  John  Henry,  an  eminent  German  philo- 
sopher, was  born  a'  Mii  .Ihauscn,  in  the  Sundgau,  on  the 
29th  of  August,  1728.  He  was  descended  from  a  family 
which  had  emigrated  fiom  France,  during  the  religious 
peisccutions  after  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nuntes. 
Notwithstanding  his  early  disposition  for  study,  and 
the  testimony  which  his  first  teachers  bore  to  the  su- 
periority of  his  talents,  the  limited  ciicumstances  of 
his  parents  precluded  the  possibility  of  their  confer- 
ring upon  him  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  education, 
and  he  was  destined  to  follow  his  lather's  trade,  which 
■was  that  of  a  tailor.  But  the  genius  of  Lambert  soon 
enabled  him  to  surmount  all  the  difficulties  of  his  si- 
tuation. In  order  that  he  might  not  lose  the  knowledge 
of  Latin,  which  he  had  acquired  at  school,  he  read  all  the 
Roman  classics  that  came  within  his  reach  ;  and  he  pro- 
cured light  for  the  prosecution  of  his  nightly  studies  by 
selling  to  his  companions  small  drawings,  which  he  found 
the  means  of  executing  amidst  his  domestic  occupations. 
A  work  on  mathematics  having  accidentally  fallen  in  his 
■way, it  laid  open,  at  once,  the  richest  vein  of  his  genius; 
and  from  this  book,  without  fartl.er  assistance  or  instruc- 
tion, he  taught  himself  the  principles  of  arithmetic  and 
geometry. 

With  such  talents  and  industry,  the  uncommon  scien- 
tific attainments  of  a  youth  of  fourteen,  in  his  unfavour- 
able circumstances,  could  not  fail  to  attract  notice  ;  and  as 
he  had  learnt  to  write  an  elegant  hand,  he  was  taken  from 
the  shop-board,  and  placed,  as  a  copyist,  in  the  chancery 
of  his  native  town.  Soon  after,  he  went,  as  book-keeper, 
into  the  service  of  M.  cle  la  Lampe,  who  possessed  some 
iron-works  in  the  neighbourhood  of  RUihIhausen.  Here 
he  learnt  the  French  language.  Two  years  afterwards,  he 
•was  engaged  by  AL  Iselin,  at  Basle,  as  his  secretary  or  ama- 
nuensis ;  and  in  this  situation  he  found  opportunities  of  ac- 
quiring instiuction  in  philosophy  and  the  belles  lettres ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  he  successfully  prosecuted  his  fa- 
vourite mathem-jtiral  studies. 

In  the  year  1749,  M.  Isclin  recommended  Lambert  to  M. 
de  Salis,  presiiiciit  of  the  Swiss  confederacy,  as  a  proper 
person  to  superintend  the  education  of  his  children  ;  and, 
during  his  residence  in  the  house  of  the  president,  at 
Coire,  his  thirst  for  scientific  information  was  amply  gra- 
tified, by  the  use  of  a  large  and  valuable  library.  Here  he 
accordingly  gathered  in  a  store  of  useful  knowledge  in 
various  sciences,  and  learnt  several  dead  and  living  lan- 
guages. Here,  too,  he  began  to  exiiibit  some  of  the  fruits 
of  his  mathematical  attainments,  by  the  invention  of  several 
machines  for  facilitating  scientific  operations;  such  as  his 
mercurial  chronometer,  his  arithmetical  and  logarithmic 
scales,  and  his  machine  for  drawing  in  perspective.  About 
this  time  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  a  learned  society, 
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instituted  at  Coire  ;  and  he  was  also  elected  a  member  of 
the  Helvetic  Society,  whose  transactions  he  enriched  with 
a  number  of  mathematical  and  piiysical  treatises.  After  a 
residence  of  several  yenrs  at  Coire,  he  accompanied  his 
pupils  on  their  travels  through  a  great  part  of  Germany, 
Holland,  and  France  ;  and  had  thus  an  opportunity  of  con- 
versing with  a  number  of  the  most  eminent  cultivators  of 
science  in  Europe.  In  the  year  1758,  he  formed  an  in- 
timate acquaintance  with  the  celebrated  philosophical  me- 
chanic Brander,  at  Augsburgh  ;  and  wrote  his  Treatise  on 
Photometry,  in  which  he  set  forth  new  principles  upon  tliis 
interesting,  but  hitherto  neglected  subject.  During  his  re- 
sidence at  Augsburgh,  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the 
newly  eslablislied  Bavarian  academy  of  sciences,  with  a 
pension  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  with  permission  t©  reside 
abroad,  j)rovided  he  contribuied  to  their  transactions  ;  an 
engagement  which  he  f^jilhtully  performed.  In  the  y<ar 
1763,  he  was  ap,ioiiited  one  of  a  commission  employed  to 
settle  tiie  boundaries  between  the  territories  of  the  V'alte- 
lineand  the  duchy  ol  Milan:  and,  after  the  termination  of 
this  business,  he  repaired  to  Leipsic,  where  he  published 
his  A'civ  Ors^anon,  a  comprehensive  system  of  logic,  con- 
taining many  original  ideas,  which  procured  for  its  author 
no  small  poi  uon  of  celebrity.  At  length,  on  the  invitation 
of  the  great  Frederic  of  Prussia,  who  fully  appreciated  his 
scientific  altiiinments,  he  went  to  reside  at  Berlin,  where  he 
was  appointed  an  ordinary  member  of  the  academy,  and 
became  a  valuable  contributor  to  its  transactions.  On  the 
establishment  of  a  college,  for  the  purpose  of  superintend- 
ing tlie  general  improvement  of  the  Prussian  state,  Lam- 
bert was  appoiiitcd  chief  counsellor  for  buildings  ;  which 
situation  beheld  ui.lil  his  death,  on  the  25th  of  September, 
1777. 

Lambert  was  not  less  esteemed  for  the  amiable  qualities 
he  displayett  in  the  intercourse  of  life,  than  he  was  respect- 
ed on  account  of  his  scientific  acquirements.  In  his  man- 
ners and  habits,  indeed,  he  exhibited  many  traces  of  his 
originally  humble  situation  in  life  ;  but  these  peculiarities 
were  aiiiply  compensated  by  the  excellence  of  his  heart, 
and  his  uncommon  talents.  His  morals  were  correct, 
and  he  was  impressed  with  a  deep  veneration  for  religious 
truths. 

If  we  compare  the  difficulties  with  which  Lambert  had 
to  contend  with  the  actual  extent  of  his  knowledge,  and 
the  success  with  which  he  prosecuted  his  scientific  re- 
searches, he  must  undoubtedly  appear  to  have  been  a 
man  of  no  ordinary  genius.  Of  him,  it  may  be  said  with 
truth,  that  he  derived  his  knowledge  more  from  the  re- 
sources of  his  own  mind,  than  from  books  ;  and,  hence,  he 
always  places  the  subject  of  which  he  treats  in  a  new  and 
original  point  of  vii'W.  The  sciences  of  logic,  metaphy- 
sics, and  mathematics,  were  those  which  he  chiefly  cul- 
tivated. In  the  two  former  sciences,  as  may  be  seen  from 
his  A''ew  Organon,  and  his  ^Irchitectonic,  fie  endeavoured  to 
investi.gate  our  simple  notions,  as  the  basis  of  all  philoso-  ■ 
phical  knowledge,  with  the  same  acuteness  and  precision 
as  the  notion  of  quantity  is  treated  in  mathematics.  The 
various  branches  of  niathematicai  and  physical  science 
are  eminently  indebted  to  tlie  rt-search'-s  of  this  philoso- 
pher ;  and  his  treatises  on  Practical  Geometry,  Spherical 
Trigonometry,  Ofilics,  Astronomy,  isfc.  may  be  studied 
with  advantage,  even  in  the  present  more  advanced  state 
of  the  sciences  which  he  proposed  to  illustrate  or  ex- 
tend. 

The  following  list,  we  believe,  will  be  found  to  compre- 
hend all  his  most  important  publications. 

Photometria.s.  de  mensura  et  ^radibus  luminist  cotorum 
et  umbra  Augs')ur;^h.  1700.  8vo.  'i'l''s  work  is  very 
scarce.     Koamologiache  Briefe.     Ibid.    1751.  Svo.     Imig- 
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niores  orbite  Cometarum  profirietates.  Ibid.  1761.  8vo. 
A'nies  Organon.  Leipsic,  1764.  2  vols.  8vo.  Beytrage 
zum  Gebrauch  der  Malhematik.  Berlin,  1765-1772.  3  vols. 
8vo.  Architektonik.  Riga,  1777.  2  vols.  8vo.  Freye  Per- 
s/iectio.  Zurich,  1759.  8vo.  Second  Edition,  1774.  2  vols. 
8vo.     Hygametrie.  Augsburgh,  1774.  8vo. 

Tlie  "  Berliner  £/i/iiwer.iclen,"  an  astronomical  jour- 
nal, on  the  plan  of  the  Parisian  Connoissance  des  Tem/is, 
was  originally  undertaken  at  the  suggestion  of  Lam- 
bert. 

LAMBETH.     See  Surret. 

L.^MP  is  a  well  known  apparatus  for  producing  artificial 
light. 

A  l.imp,  in  the  most  simple  form,  has  a  wick,  composed 
of  several  cotton  threads,  partially  immersed  in  oil,  con- 
tained in  a  flat  dish,  furnished  with  some  small  support,  to 
hold  the  upper  end  of  the  wick  in  a  perpendicular  direc- 
tion, a  small  height  above  the  surface  of  the  oil;  this  oil- 
holder,  or  dish,  when  suspended  in  a  globular  glass-case,  is 
the  common  street  lamp.  When  the  wick  is  lighted,  by 
the  application  of  a  burning  torch,  the  heat  of  its  flame 
causes  the  oil,  which  is  contained  in  the  wick,  to  boil,  or 
rise  in  vapour;  and  the  combustion  of  this  vapour  is  the 
flame  which  produces  the  light.  As  fast  as  the  oil  in  the 
wick  is  carried  off,  by  this  vaporization,  a  fresh  supply  is 
drawn  up,  by  the  capillary  attraction  of  the  wick,  from  the 
oil  contained  in  the  oil-holder. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  lamps  and  candles,  are  both  of 
the  same  nature  as  gaslights,  The  difference  consists  in 
the  materials  from  which  the  gass  is  to  be  extracted,  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  extracting  of  it  is  performed  j 
but  in  all  cases,  flame  is  nothing  more  than  the  combustion 
of  gas.  In  gaslights,  an  apparatus  is  previously  employ- 
ed, to  make  and  preserve  the  gas,  and  to  conduct  it  to  the 
place  where  artificial  light  is  to  be  obtained  from  its  com- 
bustion ;  but  in  lamps  and  candles,  the  heat  of  the  same 
flame,  which  produces  the  light,  is  employed  to  vaporize 
the  combustible  matter,  and  form  gas  for  its  own  maiii- 
teuance.  The  difference  between  lamps  and  candles  is, 
that  lamps  are  supplied  with  the  combustible  matter  in  a 
.fluid  state,  but  candles  are  supplied  with  a  solid  material  ; 
and  die  heat  of  the  flame  must  first  be  employed,  to  re- 
duce the  tallow  or  wax  to  a  fluid  state  ;  and  this  fluid, 
which  forms  itself  round  the  base  of  this  wick,  sustains 
the  flame  just  in  the  same  manner  as  the  oil  in  lamps. 
The  process  of  burning  in  candles  has  been  explained  in 
our  article  Candle  ;  but,  as  the  combustion  is  more  per- 
fect in  well  constructed  lamps  than  in  candles,  it  is  now  ne- 
cessary to  explain  these  circumstances  rather  more  fully. 

The  flame  which  we  employ  for  artificial  light,  is  pro- 
duced by  the  combustion  of  some  gas  which  contains  car- 
bonaceous matter  ;  and  it  is  most  piobable,  that  the  matter, 
while  it  burns  in  these  gases,  is  chiefly  composed  of  parti- 
cles of  carbon,  in  a  very  minute  state  of  division.  Conibus- 
tion  takes  place  when  the  carbon  combines  with  the  oxygen 
of  the  atmospheric  air,  in  the  requisite  proportion  to  pro- 
duce the  carbonic  acid  gas  :  and  if  tne  oxygen  is  supplied 
in  a  less  proportion,  the  oxide  of  carbon  will  be  produced 
in  the  form  of  smoke  or  soot. 

The  chief  circumstance  influencing  the  combustion  of 
the  different  carbonaceous  matters  which  are  used  for 
producing  light,  is  the  degree  of  temperature  which  they 
require,  in  order  to  make  them  combine  with  the  oxy- 
gen of  the  atmosphere,  in  sufficient  proportion  to  produce 
flame. 

The  relative  affinities  of  oxygen  and  carbon  increase  or 
diminish  according  to  the  degree  of  heat  which  they  pos- 
sess at  the  time  of  union  ;  and,  for  this  reason,  the  same 
carbonaceous   matter,  which,  when  properly  heated,  will 
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combine  with  oxygen  in  such  a  proportion  as  to  produce 
flame,  will  only  produce  smoke,  when  heated  to  a  less  de- 
gree ;  and  that  degree  of  heat,  which  is  suflicient  to  vola- 
tilize the  carbonaceous  matter,  is  not  suflicient  to  cieate 
that  affinity  for  oxygen,  which  will  iiiflameit;  but  a  higher 
degree  of  heat  must  be  applied,  or  we  shall  have  smoke 
instead  of  flame.  This  we  sec,  whenever  a  lamp  barns 
with  the  wick  drawn  up  too  high,  or  when  a  candle  burns 
with  too  long  a  snuff.  The  wick  then  exposes  a  greater 
quantity  of  oil  to^  volatilization  than  the  flame  can  perfect- 
ly consume  ;  for  the  heat  of  the  flame  is  carried  off  so  ra- 
pidly by  this  volatilization,  that  it  is  not  sufficient  to  heat 
all  the  gas  to  that  temperature  which  is  necessary  for  its 
inflammation.  In  this  state  of  things,  such  a  portion  of  the 
gas  as  is  sufficiently  heated,  combines  fully  with  the  oxy- 
gen,  and  produces  flame;  another  portion  is  heated  suffi- 
ciently to  combine  with  the  oxygen  in  that  proportion 
which  produces  soot ;  and  some  small  portion  will  be  so 
I'ttle  heated,  as  to  escape  in  the  state  of  vapour  of  oil,  or 
tallow,  part  of  which  will  condense  by  cold  into  an  empy- 
reumatic  grease. 

The  nature  of  this  oily  vapour  is  most  clearly  exhibited 
when  a  candle  is  blown  out  by  a  sudden  current  of  air ;  this 
removes  the  flame  sideways  from  the  wick,  and  carries  off 
so  much  heat  Iron)  it,  that  the  gas  which  it  still  continues 
to  afford,  in  the  form  of  a  thick  white  smoke,  will  not  com- 
bine wiih  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  in  sufficient  de- 
gree to  produce  cither  soot  or  flame.  This  wiiile  smoke, 
when  it  cools,  forms  a  rancid  tallow,  as  is  evident  froin  its 
unpleasant  odour.  This  is  less  obvious  in  a  lamp,  because 
oil  seems  to  require  a  greater  heat  to  volatilize  it  than  tal- 
low. 

These  particulars  being  understood,  we  may  deduce 
from  them  the  requisite  properties  for  a  perfect  lamp. 

1st,  It  must  be  supplied  with  carbonaceous  matter,  and 
with  oxygen;  2d,  It  must  convert  the  former  into  a  gase- 
ous state  ;  and,  3d,  it  must  bring  the  gas,  so  produced,  in 
context  with  oxygen,  at  such  a  temperature,  that  the  car- 
bon will  combine  with  the  oxygen,  in  the  fullest  degree, 
to  pioducc  the  greatest  quantity  of  flame,  without  any 
smoke. 

With  respect  to  the  supply  of  oxygen,  we  have  no  means 
suflicientiy  simple  for  conmion  use,  in  any  greater  degree 
of  concentration,  than  as  it  exists  in  atmospheric  air  ;  hence 
all  that  can  be  attained  in  lamps  is,  to  cause  a  constant 
and  liberal  supply  of  atmospheric  air  to  be  given  to  the 
flame. 

The  proper  supplying  of  oil  to  the  flame,  depends  prin- 
cipally upon  the  wick.  The  best  material  for  a  lamp-wick, 
is  coarse  cotton  thread,  very  loosely  twisted  ;  but  a  coarse 
article  has,  of  iale  years,  been  manufactured  fiom  the  re- 
fuse of  the  low  of  heujp  and  flax.  The  most  common  form 
of  a  wick  is  sjveral  threads,  put  together,  and  twisted 
slightly  round  .each  other;  this  is  called  the  round  wick. 
It  burns  well,  when  of  a  small  5ize,  but  does  not  answer  so 
well  lor  large  flumes,  because  the  vapour  produced  from 
the  central  part  of  the  wick  is  not  sufficiently  supplied  with 
air. 

The  best  form  of  a  wick,  is  a  flat  band,  composed  of  a 
number  of  threads,  disposed  parallel,  and  united  by  a  weft 
of  very  slight  cotton.  If  a  very  great  body  of  light  is  requir- 
ed, tl-.e  flut  wick  is  bent  into  a  cylindrical  form,  so  as  to  form 
a  circle  of  flame,  and  the  air  is  admitted  to  the  inside  of  the 
ring,  as  well  as  the  outside. 

To  make  a  lamp  burn  with  a  clear  and  steady  light,  the 
lengtii  of  wick  standing  up  above  the  tube  or  nozzle,  which 
supports  the  wick,  must  be  regulated  according  to  its  ca- 
pacity for  conducting  the  oil,  otherwise  the  whole  of  the 
oil  which  it  supplies  will  be  volatilized  by  that  portion  of 
4  O 
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flame  which  surrounds  the  lower  part  oi  ihe  wick.     In  this 


LAMP. 

The  fountain  reservoir    was  known  by  the  name  of  the 


ase  the  upper  part  of  the  wick,  which  is  in  the  centre  of  ,lamp  of  Cardan  in  the  time  of  Mi.  Boyle.  That  gentleman 
he  flame,  will  bum  to  a  ch^coal  or  snufl',  which  will  be  made  one  in  an  i:nproved  form,  wliich  is  described  in  the 
n  extraneous  body  in  the  centre  of  tlie  flame.     This  is  an     CL^rly  Pitilosofihical  Transactions.     It  consists  only  in  mak- 


an  extraneous  body  in 
unavoidable  evil  in  candles,  and  must  be  corrected  ,by  the 
constant  application  of  the  siuiffcrs.  In  a  lamp,  a  snufl"  must 
be  avoided,  by  keeping  the  wick  to  a  proper  height. 

\  snuff  in  the  centre  of  the  flame,  produces  a  smoke, 
and  a  great  diminution  of  light,  which  it  occasions,  by  in- 
creasing the  body  of  the  wick  ;  and  as  the  .;ir  cannot  have 
free  access  to  the  wick  in  the  centre  of  the  flame,  the  gas 


pyramidal  form  of  the  flame,  the  vapour  arising  from  tlie 
central  parts  of  the  wick  being  obliged  to  rise  to  a  greater 
height  before  it  ran  meet  with  sufticient  o.xygen  to  burji. 
A  large  snufl"  to  a  lamp  or  candle,  occupies  the  :pace  tliat 
should  be  filled  with  flame,  and  theieby  dimii  islies  the 
heat;  it  also  divides  the  flame  into  several  sn, .ill  points, 
instead  of  being  in  one  jjyramid.  The  real  poinl  of  the  py- 
ramid is  wantnig;  and  great  part  of  the  gas  wlucii  should 
form  this  point  rises  in  smoke,  for  want  of  sufficient 
heal  to  make  it  burn  when  it  has  risen  into  the  open  air. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  wick,  which  is  tot)  lifle  raised  above 
the  nozzle,  or  tube  which  holds  the  wick,  wi!i  not  vciaiilize 
the  oil  so  fast  as  it  draws  it  up,  because  the  heated  body  of 
wick  through  which  the  oil  is  diffused,  is  too  small  in  pro- 
portion to  the  quantity  of  oil  contained  in  ii :  iienee  the  ac- 
tion of  the  fl-.iiue  is  exerted  upon  too  large  a  quantity  at 
once  to  volatilize  it  peifecti) .  Still  what  is  volatilized  is 
perfectly  burned,  and  smoke  is  not  produced  ;  but  the  flame 
is  din.ir.uti\e,  and  liable  to  be  o.s,tinguishcd  by  any  shock  or 
currir.1  of  air. 

The  simple  lamp,  of  wluch  we  have  spvken,  with  a  flat 
dish  of  oil,  is  vciy  impeifct.  The  oil  is  liable  to  be  spill- 
ed, and  liic  oil  vessi-l  intcicepts  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  light  in  one  direction. 

On  this  account,  another  form  of  the  lamp  is  used  in 
houses.  The  oil  vessel  is  a  sm;:l'  globe,  and  the  wick  rises 
out  of  a  nozzle  formed  on  the  iipper  side  of  it.  The  only 
objection  to  this  is,  that  the  suilaoe  of  the  oil  sinks  down 
as  it  is  conbiimed,  and  at  length  the  wick  has  to  draw  the 
oil  up  from  such  a  depth,  that  it  can  only  yield  a  diminisk- 
cd  supply  to  the  flame. 

The  louniain  reservoir  is  a  very  good  method  of  supply- 
ing the  wick  of  a  lamp  with  oil  :  See  Plate  CCCXLIl.  Fig. 
11.  In  this,  the  reservoir  A  A,  which  contaiiis  the  store  of 
oil,  has  only  one  opening  in  it,  and  th.at  is  in  a  neck  B  pro- 
ceeding from  the  lowest  part.  The  reservoir  must  be  in- 
verted in  order  to  fill  it  with  oil ;  but  when  it  is  in  use,  the 
opctiing  into  the  neck  is  immersed  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  oil  contained  in  the  small  cup  or  dish  D.  Where  the 
A»ick  C  is  placed,  the  oil  in  the  cup  D  precludes  the  ad- 
mission of  air,  and  consequently  the  oil  cannot  descend  out 
<Jf  the  reservoir.  But  when  the  oil  in  the  cup  D  is  so  far 
diminished,  us  to  allow  a  bubble  of  air  to  enter  into  the 
opening  of  the  neck  B,  it  will  rise  up  into  the  reservoir,  and 
allow  an  equal  quantity  of  oil  to  descend  into  the  cup  for 
the  supply  of  the  wick.  But  as  this  will  raise  the  oil  in  the 
cup,  so  as  to  cover  the  opening  into  tlic  neck,  no  more  oil 
can  come  out  until  that  which  is  in  the  cup  is  consumed. 
By  this  means,  as  long  as  the  reservoir  contains  oil,  the  oil 
in  the  cup  must  always  preserve  the  same  level,  but  will 
never  run  over.  E  represents  the  small  nozzle,  which  holds 
up  the  wick  in  a  perpendicular  direction.  It  is  a  short  piece 
of  lube,  with  three  projecting  feet  at  the  lower  part,  which 
stand  in  the  bottom  of  the  cup. 


ing  tiie  cup  D,  ir.to  which  the  oil  descends,  of  a  considera- 
ble area,  and  forming  a  communication  between  this  and 
another  small  cup,  which  receives  tlie  wick.  By  this  means, 
the  oil  is  less  liable  to  descend  in  gluts. 

Fig.  10.  is  a  simple  lamp,  which  has  the  property  of  sup- 
plying tlie  wick  very  regularly  with  oil.  Tiiis  is  called 
the  automaton  lamp  ;  and  a  Mr.  Porter  had  a  pateiu  for  it 
in  1804.  The  wick  is  situated  at/,  at  one  end  of  a  rectan- 
gular vessel  AA,  which  contains  the  oil.  The  whole  lamp 
is  suspended  by  a  wire  loop  R  on  centre-pins  at  A-,  in  the 
manner  of  a  scale  beam,  so  that  the  lamp  is  at  liberty  to  li- 
brate  freely.  The  position  of  the  centre  k  is  such,  that  the 
lamp  will  incline  as  the  oil  contained  in  it  diminishes,  as  i'S 
shewn  by  the  dotted  lines  ;  and  the  inclination  will  in  all 
cases  be  such,  that  the  surface  of  the  oil  will  just  reach  to 
tlie  proper  height  on  the  wick.  I'lie  makers  of  these 
lamps  have  attained  this  end  from  experiment  with  great 
precision,  and  the  drawing,  Fig.  10.  is  taken  from  one  of 
them. 

The  best  kind  of  lainp  is  that  of  Argand,  which  was  in- 
vented i:i  France  about  1784.  The  wick  is  a  hollow  cy- 
linder or  lube ;  and  the  upper  pan  of  it  when  lighted, 
forms  a  ling  or  short  tube  of  flume.  A  rapid  tuirent  of 
air  is  aiade  to  pass  througli  the  inside  of  the  tube  as  well  as 
tiie  oulsiue.  To  produce  this  current,  a  cylindrical  glass 
^iiimncy  is  placed  over  the  flame,  and  the  rarifiod  air  which 
ascends  tiuoui;h  the  chimney,  causes  a  current  to  pass  on 
eacii  side  oi  the  flame,  that  is,  on  the  outside  and  inside  of 
the  ring  of  flame. 

This  lamp  is  exhibited  in  Plate  CCCXLIL  Figs.  1  and 
2,  the  former  representing  the  external  form,  and  Fig.  2,  a 
section  of  the  part  called  the  burner,  whicb  contains  the 
wick.  A,  Fig.  1,  is  tiie  oil  reservoir,  from  which  the  oil 
descends  into  the  oil  cistern  B,  one  drop  at  a  time,  and  is 
thence  conveyed  by  a  pipe  C  to  the  burner  E.  The  exter- 
nal apncaraiice  of  the  burner  ii  a  perpendicular  tube,  E  ; 
within  this  is  a  smaller  tube  F,  (Fig.  2.)  which  is  closely 
united  to  the  former  at  tlie  lower  end,  but  both  are  open  at 
top.  'The  space  between  the  two  lubes,  therefore,  foiins  a 
narrow  rivcular  cistern,  which  is  freciy  supplied  with  oil 
through  the  pipe  C,  but  the  oil  cannot  rise  above  the  dotted 
liiie  e.  becai^se  tiie  oil  reservoir  A  is  constructed  in  the 
manner  of  life  launlain.  The  wick  G  is  a  circular  tube  of 
cotton,  placed  in  the  space  between  tne  two  tuOesE  and  F, 
and  the  lop  or  upper  end  of  the  cotton  rises  a  liltle  above 
the  lubes  ztj".  At  that  part  the  flame  is  prociuced.  H  is 
the  glass  chirnriey,  which  rises  up  to  a  considerable  height, 
as  shewn  in  Fig.  1. ;  the  lower  p.irl  is  enlarged,  and  stmds 
on  a  small  circular  gallery  1  I.  The  interior  tube  !•",  Fig. 
2.  is  open  at  the  lower  end,  and  the  air  can  fjeely  enter 
liierein  as  shewn  by  the  arrows;  and  this  air  rising  up 
thrjugh  the  lube  F,  must  p:;is  in  conuct  with  tiie  interior 
of  the  circular  ring  of  flam...  Tiie  air  for  ihe  supply  of  the 
external  part  of  tlic  flame  enters  beneath  the  gallery  I  I, 
and  rises  up  within  the  glass  chimney,  which  is  contracted 
at  the  place  most  favourable  for  projecting  the  air  upon  ihe 
flame.  This  chimney  is  one  of  the  great  impruvem  nts  in- 
troduced by  M.  Argand;  The  heated  air  in  the  glass  chim- 
ney, being  lighter  than  the  external  air,  is  forced  upv^ards 
by  the  cold  air  which  rusiies  in  beneath  the  edge  of  the 
glass  ckiraney,  and  allso  up  the  interior  tube  as  shewn  by 
the  arrows.  This  cold  air  passing  in  immediate  contact 
with  the  flame  affords  oxygen  o  it  ;  and  that  portion  of  air 
which  is  not  consumed  becomes  heated,  and,  by  ascending 
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the  chimney,  gives  place  to  a  fresh  supply  of  air,  so  that  a 
constant  cuneiil  is  kept  up. 

Another  valuiible  improvement,  first  "introduced  by  Ar- 
gantl,  is  the  mechanism  to  elevate  or  depress  the  wick  at 
pleasure  above  the  tops  of  the  tubes  E,  and  thereby  regu- 
late the  height  of  (he  flame.  In  Arganci's  original  lamps, 
the  wick  was  raised  up  by  a  rack  and  pinion,  but  the  more 
modern  consti  uctior.  is  shewn  in  Fisj.  2.  The  exterior  sur- 
face of  the  tube  V,  Fig.  2.  has  a  s))iral  groove  or  no'.cl) 
formed  round  it, and  the  cylindrical  cotton  wick  G  is  stretch- 
ed tight  over  a  short  piece  of  tube  or  ring  r,  which  slides 
up  and  down  upon  the  tube  F,  a  small  tooth  projects  on  the 
inside  of  the  ring  r,  and  enters  into  the  spiral  groove.  Now 
it  is  plain,  that  if  the  ring  r  is  turned  round,  its  tooth  acting 
in  the  spiral  groove  will  cause  tlie  tube  to  ascend  and  de- 
scend, and  also  the  wick  which  is  attached  to  it.  To  give 
motion  to  the  ring  r  from  the  outside,  a  moveable  lube  is 
placed  within  the  tube  E  and  F,  and  incloses  the  ring  r 
within  it.  On  one  side  of  this  tube  a  notch  is  cut  from  top 
to  bottom,  and  a  second  toolh,  which  projects  from  the  out- 
side of  tiie  ring,  enters  into  this  notch.  The  tube  rises  a 
little  above  the  top  of  liie  external  lube  E  of  the  burner,  and 
has  three  small  wires  /i  fastened  to  it,  which  descend  to 
the  gallery  I  I,  and  are  fixed  thereto  so  as  to  support  it  ; 
the  same  wires  also  fit  the  interior  of  the  glass  chimney, 
and  prevent  it  from  being  overthrown.  By  turning  liie 
gallery  I  I  round,  the  tube  attached  to  it  is  made  to  turn 
round,  and  the  projecting  toolh  of  the  ring^r  communicates 
motion  to  the  ring  also.  As  before  mentioned,  the  iiiiurior 
tooth  of  ihe  ring,  acting  in  the  spiral  groove,  moves  the 
ring  r  and  the  wick  up  or  down  ;  the  notch  in  the  side  of 
the  lube,  which  turns  the  ring,  allows  it  to  ris..-  or  fall  wi;h- 
out  communicating  a  similar  motion  to  that  lube  or  gallery. 
R  is  a  shade  which  surrounds  the  light  and  prevents  its  ac- 
tion on  the  eyes.  Ti.isis  particularly  useful  for  reading  or 
writing,  as  it  also  reflects  the  light  upon  the  paper. 

The  const! ucion  of  the  fountain  reservoir  for  the  Ar- 
gand  lamp,  is  also  expiained  in  Fig.  2.  The  oil  reservoir 
A  terminates  at  the  lower  end  with  a  neck  which  screws 
into  the  oil  cistern  B.  A  hole  n  is  made  in  the  neck  at  one 
side  for  the  oil  to  come  out;  but  this  cannot  happen  until 
the  surface  of  the  oil  in  the  cistern  B  is  drawn  dov.ii  below 
the  dotted  line,  so  as  to  admit  air  to  enter  the  opei.ing,  and 
then  a  drop  ot  oil  comes  down.  The  air  has  free  admission 
into  tlie  cistern  B  tlirough  a  hole  jc.  When  the  lamp  is  ex- 
tinguished, ihi:  small  knob  or  handle  t  is  drawn  up,  which 
closes  the  hole  n  by  the  short  tube  o  sliding  over  it,  and  pre- 
vents the  oil  from  being  spilt  if  the  lamp  is  inclined. 

Tiie  fountain  reservoir  casts  a  very  extensive  shadow, 
and  is  therefore  best  adapted  to  be  placed  against  a  wuli. 
It  is  a  great  advantage  in  lamps  to  have  the  oil  reservoir 
situated  beneath  the  burner,  so  thai  the  light  will  not  be  in- 
tercepted in  any  direction;  and  there  are  several  ingenious 
methods  of  raising  up  the  oil  to  a  constarit  level  for  the  suu- 
ply  of  the  wick. 

Dr.  Hook's  semicylindrical  counterpoise,  described  in 
our  article  Hydrodynamics,  Vol  xi.  p.  484,  was  intended 
to  retain  tlie  oilot  a  lamp  always  at  a  coiist.ir.t  height. 

The  hydropneumatic  lamp  is  a  small  Hungarian  ma- 
chine or  Chemnitz  fountain ;  see  our  article  Htdronam- 
ics.  Tlie  pedestal  of  the  lamp  contains  ihree  oil  cisterns, 
one  above  the  other.  Ttie  upper  cistern  is  at  the  top  of 
the  pedestal,  immediately  beneath  the  burner  or  wick 
holiicr,  and  is  made  air  tight ;  it  has  a  pipe  ascending  from 
the  bottom  of  it  to  feed  the  burner  wiih  oil ;  this  is  there- 
fore the  oil  reservoir.  The  second  cistern  is  placed  beneath 
the  former, and  is  open  to  the  external  air;  a  pipe  descends 
from  it  to  the  boHom  of  the  third  or  lower  cistern.  The 
latter  is  made  impervious  to  air,  and  has  a  pipe  ascending 


from  the  top  of  il  lo  the  top  of  the  u^.^t:   vcisel  or  reser- 
voir. 

Suppose  the  two  upper  cisterns  to  be  full  of  oil,  and  the 
lower  one  empty  ;  the  oil  in  the  second  cistern  being  press- 
Cil  lipon  by  the  air,  llie  oil  in  it  descends  through  the  pipe 
to  the  bottom  cistern,  and  enters  therein;  but  as  the  con- 
tained air  cannot  escape  from  this  vessel  except  through 
the  air  pipe  to  the  upper  vessel  or  reservoir,  it  ascends 
therein,  and  presses  upon  the  surface  of  the  oil  so  as  to 
force  it  up  the  pipe  to  the  burner,  which  is  construcied,  on 
Argand's  plan,  as  in  Fig.  2.  The  height  lo  which  the  oil 
will  rise  in  the  space  between  the  two  tubes  EF  of  the 
burner,  is  regulated  by  ihe  height  of  the  middle  cistern 
above  the  lowest,  because  the  pressure  of  that  column  of 
fluid  is  transferred  by  the  medium  of  the  air  to  elevate  ihe 
oil  out  of  tlie  lop  cistern  into  Ihe  buiner. 

When  all  the  oil  in  the  second  cistern  has  descended  to 
the  lower  cistern,  the  power  of  action  will  be  exhausted, 
and  must  be  renovated  by  inverting  the  whole  lamp,  and 
then  the  oil  from  the  bottom  cistern  runs  back,  and  tne  oil 
reservoir  being  again  filled,  the  larnp  is  again  ready  to  pro- 
ceed. In  lamps  for  common  use,  the  leservoir  is  made 
sufficiently  capacious  for  the  consumption  of  one  night ;  but 
thry  have  been  made  for  halls  and  staircases  of  a  sufficient 
size  to  hold  oil  for  a  month's  consumption. 

This  lamp  is  called  the  French  lamp,  because  they  were 
first  brought  from  France.  But  we  have  seen  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Wall  lo  M.  Argand,  dated  1787,  suggesting  this  plan 
in  a  form  very  little  difTerent  from  what  is  at  present  used  ; 
and  in  consequence  of  this,  M.  Argand  first  made  them  in 
Fr.ince. 

We  have  lately  found  a  figure  of  such  a  lamp  in  an  Ita- 
lian work,  entitled  Le  Machine,  by  Branca  of  Rome,  publish- 
ed in  1629. 

The  hydrostatic  lamp,  first  described  by  Dr.  St.  Claire  in 
the  PhUosofihical  Transactions,  and  afterwards  improved  by 
Mr.  Keir,  is  shewn  in  section  in  Fig.  3.  FF  is  the  burner 
where  the  wick  G  is  placed.  This  may  be  cotistructsd  up- 
on Argand's  plan,  as  we  have  already  described,  but  the 
figure  repiesenis  a  ftat  wick  G,  with  a  rack  and  pinion  for 
elevaling  and  regulating  its  height  above  the  nozzle.  The 
oil  reservoir  is  situated  in  the  bottom  of  ihe  pedestal  at  A, 
anil  is  closed  on  all  sides,  except  where  a  pipe  a  b  ascends 
to  the  burner  E  ;  and  also  another  pipe,  whicb  communi- 
cates with  a  small  cistern  R.  The  latter  is  open  to  the  at- 
mosphere, and  is  tilled  with  a  solution  of  salt  and  water, 
which  fluid  being  of  greater  specific  gravity  ihsn  the  oil, 
a  column  of  it,  which  is  equal  in  aliilu<le  to  AB,  will  sustain 
a  higher  column  of  oil,  viz.  from  A  to  the  doited  line  F, 
wiiich  is  the  level  at  which  the  oil  will  s"fend  in  the  burner. 
The  proportion  of  the  column  of  water  to  that  of  the  oil  is 
generally  as  three  to  four.  As  the  oil  is  diminished  by 
burning,  the  height  of  the  column  of  oil  v.ill  be  diminished, 
ar.J  wiii  iiO  longer  balance  the  column  of  water,  wnich  will 
therefore  descend  ;  but  on  enici  iiig'  i:>to  the  vessel  A  it  will 
displace  the  oil  from  it,  and  before  the  two  come  again  to  an 
equilibrium,  the  water  will  have  restored  to  the  oil  column 
three-fourths  of  that  height  which  it  hid  lost  by  waste.  As 
this  loss  ol  weight  is  lo  be  reckoned  on  the  surface  of  the 
large  reservoir  A,  it  is  very  slow  ;  and  from  the  above  con- 
Iri  Vance,  the  height  of  oil  only  p^jrlakes  of  one-fourth  of  it. 
Tiierefore  the  height  of  the  oil  in  the  burner  is  kept  sufR- 
cienlly  constant  to  supjily  the  flanie  vei7  regularly. 

A  statical  lamp  for  tlie  same  purpose  is  sJ'fv.n  in  Fig.  4. 
It  Was  invented  by  M.  Edelcranlz.  Tliis  is  on  tiie  5?mc 
principie  as  Mr  Keir's,  except  that  the  maiiitaining  power 
to  raise  up  the  oil  is  the  wtigil  of  the  lan-.p  itself,  or  rather 
the  weight  of  the  upp-r  part  of  it.  The  oil  reservoir  is  at 
AA,  and  is  capable  of  enlarging  and  diminishing  its  dimen* 
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sions.  The  bottom  of  the  pedestal  is  a  cylindrical  vessel 
LL,  which  is  open  at  top,  and  within  it  is  a  hollow  cylinder 
n  «,  closed  at  the  top  ;  the  twocyliiidcis  are  closely  joiiicd 
together  at  bottom,  and  form  a  narrow  circular  space  L  n 
between  the  two  ;  this  space  is  filled  with  mercury.  1  he 
leal  oil  vessel  AA  is  open  at  the  bottom,  and  the  lower  edge 
of  it  is  immersed  in  the  mercury  L  «,  so  that  the  oil  cannot 
escape.  A  tube  a  b  rises  from  the  oil  vessel  up  to  the 
burner  E,  which  is  made  the  same  as  in  I'i;;.  2.  Now  the 
oil  vessel  AA,  and  the  burner  E,  being  filled  wuh  oil  as  high 
as  the  dotted  line  DD,  it  will  not  be  able  to  escape,  because 
the  lower  edge  of  the  vessel  is  immersed  in  the  mercury 
contained  in  the  circular  space  n  n,  but  the  oil  will  press  on 
the  upner  surface  of  the  oil  vessel  AA  with  a  force  propor- 
tional to  the  altitude  of  the  column;  and  to  resist  this  the 
vessel  must  be  loaded  with  weights,  x  x,  in  addition  to  the 
weight  of  the  burner  and  superstructure.  As  the  oil  dimiii- 
ishes,  the  oil  vessel  and  the  upper  part  of  the  lamp  will 
descend,  and  diminish  the  capacity  of  the  oil  vessel  A  as 
much  as  the  oil  has  lost  by  burning  ;  because  the  weight 
being  constantly  the  same,  it  will  always  require  a  column 
of  tlie  same  altitude  to  keep  it  in  equilibrium,  viz.  from  I  to 
D.  Hence  in  this  lamp,  though  the  oil  dots  not  stand  al- 
ways at  the  same  level,  yet  the  lamp  sinks  as  much  as  tlie 
oil  wastes,  so  that  it  is  always  at  the  same  height  below  the 
flame.  R  is  a  wire  fixed  perpendicularly,  to  guide  and 
steady  the  lamp  when  it  rises  or  falls. 

Mr.  Barton's  hydrost.itic  lamp  is  on  the  same  principle  as 
that  of  Mr.  Edelcrantz,  but  is  more  complete,  because  it  is 
not  so  liable  to  be  deranged  by  a  small  difference  of  the  load. 
In  Mr.  Barton's  the  external  vessel  L  is  carried  upwards  to 
a  sufficient  heiglit  to  employ  water  instead  of  mercury; 
this  will  he  when  the  water  is  as  high  as  the.  dotted  line 
KK,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  effect  will  then  be  the  same 
as  before  described. 

iVlr.  Barton  does  not  employ  the  Argand  burner,  but  4 
burners  with  wicks  the  size  of  that  of  a  candle. 

The  lamp  which  we  consider  the  most  perfect  for  the 
eloset  of  a  student,  is  the  mechanical  lamp  of  Carcel.  In 
this  the  burner  is  upon  Argand's  construction,  and  tite  oil  is 
always  supplied  to  it  by  small  double  pumps  worked  by  a 
piece  of  mechanism  in  the  lower  part  of  the  pedestal.  The 
advantage  of  this  lamp  is,  that  the  oil  can  always  be  sup- 
plied in  abundance  without  ever  rising  too  high  or  sinking 
too  low  ;  the  pumps  are  adapted  to  raise  more  oil  than  the 
flame  consumes,  and  the  superfluity  runs  over  the  top  of 
the  tube  containing  the  wick,  and  runs  down  to  the  pumps 
again. 

Fig.  5.  is  a  view  of  this  lamp,  and  a  section  of  the  part 
containing  the  itiechanism  for  the  pumps.  AA  is  the  oil 
vessel ;  B  the  pumps  fiom  wl)ich  the  oil  is  carried  up  by  a 
pipe  X  to  the  burner  at  the  top  of  the  pedestal.  The  me- 
chanism which  gives  motion  to  the  pumps  is  contained  in 
the  space  beneath  the  oil  vessel  A ;  the  maintaining  power 
is  a  clock-spring  D,  which  must  be  wound  up  every  clay  by 
a  key  like  a  waxh.  On  the  lower  edge  of  the  barrel  is  a 
cog  wheel  of  108  teeth  ;  this  turns  a  pinion  of  12  leaves  on 
the  arbor  of  a  second  wheel  which  has  84  teeth,  and  turns 
a  pinion  of  12  on  the  arbor  of  a  wheel  of  96  ;  this  turns  a 
pinion  of  12,  on  the  arbor  of  which  is  a  small  crank  to  give 
motion  to  the  pumps  B  ;  on  the  same  arbor  is  a  wheel 
which  turns  a  worm,  und  a  fly  or  fan,  to  regulate  the  mo- 
tion. To  convey  the  motion  to  the  pumps  B,  which  are  in 
the  upper  chamber  or  oil  vessel,  a  small  arbor  rises  perpen- 
dicularly up  through  the  bottom  of  the  oil  vessel.  This  ar- 
bor has  a  lever  on  the  lower  end  which  the  crank  actuates, 
and  on  the  upper  end  a  double  lever  with  two  arms  turning 
down  to  work  the  two  pump  pistons  ;  the  arbor  of  the  lever 


passes  through  a  tube  joined  to  the  bottom  of  the  oil  vessel, 
and  a  small  glass  is  cemented  rouiul  the  tube  to  contain  a 
few  drops  of  treacle,  which  is  viscid,  and  will  not  suffer  the 
oil  to  leak  down  by  the  arbor  into  the  wheel-work. 

Figs.  6  and  7  represent  the  double  pump.  It  has  two 
barrels  or  chambers,  with  a  piston  working  in  each.  The 
pistons  a  b  are  only  small  pieces  of  steel  wire,  and  the  cham- 
bers or  barrels  are  holes  drilled  horizontally  in  a  thick 
piece  of  brass  B,  the  wires  are  accurately  fitted  to  these 
holes,  and  require  no  packing.  The  valves  of  the  pumps 
are  shewn  in  Fig.  7  ;'and  for  the  convenience  of  repairing 
them,  they  are  situated  in  the  joints  between  the  piece  of 
brass  B,  which  receives  the  pistons,  and  two  others,  plate 
E  and  F,  one  above  and  the  other  below  ;  the  ascending 
pipe  C  is  soldered  to  the  upper  piece,  and  all  three  are 
firmly  joined  together  by  a  screw  at  each  angle. 

These  lamps  are  in  great  use  in  Paris  ;  and  we  have 
found  them  answer  their  intended  purpose  belter  than  any 
of  the  others  which  we  have  tried. 

Street  Lamfis.  The  common  lamps  for  illuminating  the 
streets  oi  London,  are  upon  a  very  imperfect  construction, 
being  only  aflat  oil  dish  for  a  burner,  suspended  in  a  glass 
vase.  No  provision  is  mude  for  the  entrance  of  the  fiesh 
air,  except  through  the  same  chinmcy  at  which  the  smoke 
and  heated  air  issue.  From  the  detective  supply  of  air.  the 
flame  is  very  weak,  and  the  glass  is  soon  obscured  by  the 
smoke.  To  increase  the  light,  some  parishes  in  London 
have  adopted  lamps  with  lenses,  to  concentrate  the  light, 
and  throw  it  upon  particular  parts  of  the  foot-path;  but  as 
this  must  abstract  the  light  from  othei  parts  of  the  space 
which  should  be  illuminated,  no  advantage  whatever  is  gain- 
ed by  this  addition. 

Fig.  8.  and  9.  represent  Lord  Cochrane's  patent  lamp, 
which  possesses  all  the  advantages  without  any  of  the  de- 
fects of  the  common  lamp.  The  glass  vase  N  is  made  of 
a  hemispherical  figure,  and  the  light  is  placed  in  the  cen- 
tre, so  that  tiie  rays  pass  through  the  glass  perpendicular  to 
its  surface.  The  lop  of  the  vase  is  covered  up  by  a  close 
cover  K,  from  the  centre  of  which  a  chimney  L  rises  up 
nearly  to  the  top  of  the  roof  or  head  M,  and  terminates  be- 
neath the  openings  at  the  top  of  the  same,  where  the  smoke 
and  heated  air  issue.  To  supply  the  lamp  with  fresh  ..ir,  a 
curved  tubeyis  carried  beneath  the  oil  reservoir e,  and  sup- 
plies a  constant  current  of  fresh  air  to  tlie  flame,  whith  is 
situated  just  between  the  orifices,  or  mouths,  at  the  extre- 
mity of  the  air  pipey,  one  being  on  each  side  of  tlie  wick, 
so  that  they  project  the  air  immediately  upon  the  flame. 
The  heated  air,  which  is  contained  in  the  chimney  L,  can- 
not balance  the  cool  atmospheric  air  which  enters  freely 
through  the  air-pipey,  and  rushing  by  the  flame,  displaces 
the  hot  air;  but,  becoming  heated,  it  will  be  forced  up  the 
ciiimney  by  the  fresh  air  which  fijllovvs  through  the  air-pipe. 
By  this  means  a  most  brilliant  flame  is  kept  up.  Tiiat  as 
little  liglii  -s  possible  may  be  lost,  the  oil-vessel  /?  is  made 
very  narrow,  and  the  light  which  is  thrown  upwards  to  the 
cover  K,  is  reflected  downwards  again  on  the  pavement. 
The  head,  or  roof  M  of  the  lamp,  is  made  with  holes  all 
round  the  lower  edge  to  admit  fresh  air,  and  has  also  an 
opening  in  the  top  to  allow  the  hot  air  to  pass  out;  but 
both  tlie  air  pipe  f,  and  the  chimney  L,  are  open  to  the 
chamber  or  space  within  the  heati  M,  and  the  consequence 
is,  that  the  flame  is  never  disturbed  by  winds,  because,  by 
the  blowing  of  the  wind,  the  air  in  the  chamber  KL  is  ren- 
dered more  dense,  it  will  increase  the  pn-ssure  equally  upon 
the  orifice  of  the  chimney  L,  and  upon  that  of  the  air  pipe 
e,  so  that  the  two  actions  will  be  balanced. 

For  the  convenience  of  trimming  and  lighting  this  lamp, 
the  roof  M  is  made  to  take  off,  but  not  the  cover  K.     The 
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chimney  L  is  not  fastened  to  the  cover,  but  to  a  piece  which 
lays  upon  it :  this  piece  being  lifted  up,  as  shewn  in  Fig.  9. 
■will  rise  upon  a  joint,  or  hinge,  at  a.  and  tlie  oil  vessel  e, 
being  suspended  on  the  same  joint,  will  be  lurned  up  like- 
wise, so  that  the  part  containing  the  wick  will  rise  up 
through  a  liole  in  the  centre  of  the  cover  into  a  convenient 
situation  for  lighting  the  wick  or  replacing  the  cotton,  as 
seen  in  Fig.  9.  The  oil  vessel  e  is  of  the  fountain  kind;  and 
when  it  is  raised  up  in  this  way.  the  hole,  or  orifice  for  liie 
admission  of  air,  will  be  higher  than  the  vessel,  so  that  the 
oil  can  be  poured  in;  but  when  the  oil  vessel  is  restored  to 
its  proper  situation,  as  in  Fii,'.  8.  this  hole  will  be  immersed 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  oil  in  the  iiitle  cup  wiiich  con- 
tains the  burner,  so  that  it  can  only  afl'urd  the  oil  as  fast  as  it 
is  consumed.  Lord  Cochrane  has  two  patents  for  these 
lamps,  taken  out  in  1813,  and  they  are  used  to  great  ad- 
vantage in  some  tiistiicis  in  London,     (j.  f.) 

A  very  neat  improvement  upon  the  lamp  has  lately  been 
introduced  into  this  country  from  France.  The  oil  is  con- 
tained in  a  circular  rim,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  placed 
the  burner,  which  is  supported  upon  a  vertical  stand.  This 
circular  rim  is  suppontd  hy  two  slender  arms,  proceeding 
to  the  stand  ;  and  as  the  rim  answers  the  purpose  of  a  sup- 
port for  a  hemispherical  shade  of  paper  on  ground  glass, 
the  lamp  has  the  appearance  of  being  supplied  with  its  oil, 
either  liydrostatically  or  mechanically,  from  the  lower  part 
of  the  stand. 

It  would  be  foreign  to  the  present  article  to  enter  into 
any  account  of  the  recent  and  beautiful  discoveries  of  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy,  respecting  flame  and  combustion,  or  to 
describe  the  ingenious  safety  lamps  which  he  has  invented. 
There  is  one  invention,  however,  which  has  arisen  from 
these  discoveries,  namely,  a  lainji  •u>ithout  flame,  which  we 
shall  here  describe,  as  it  may  be  of  great  use  even  for 
domestic  purposes.  If  a  cylindrical  coil  of  thin  platina 
wire,  about  the  hundredth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  is  placed 
so  that  part  of  it  surrounds  the  cotton  wick  of  a  spiral 
lamp,  and  part  of  it  is  above  the  wick,  and  if  the  lamp  is 
lighted  so  as  to  heat  the  wire  to  redness  ;  then  if  the  flame 
is  blown  out,  the  vapour  which  ascends  from  the  alcohol 
will  keep  the  upper  part  of  the  wire  red  hot,  as  long  as 
there  is  any  alcohol  remaining  in  the  lamp.  This  red  hot 
coil  of  wire  is  capable  of  kindling  German  fungus,  or 
paper  prepared  with  nitre,  so  that  a  sulpliur  matcli,  U.C. 
inajr  be  at  any  time  lighted.  It  is  of  great  importance 
that  the  wire  should  be  as  nearly  as  possible  the  lOOdlh  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  as  a  wire  of  a  larger  size  yields  only 
a  dull  red  light,  and  a  smaller  one  is  very  difficult  to  use. 
About  12  turns  of  the  wire  coiled  round  a  cylindrical  body, 
a  little  larger  than  the  diameter  of  the  wick,  will  be  suffi- 
cient. Four  or  five  coils  should  be  placed  on  the  wick, 
and  the  remaining  seven  or  eight  coils  above  it.  Mr. 
Thomas  Gill,  who  has  been  the  first  to  give  a  description 
of  this  lamp,  found,  by  experiment,  that  a  wick,  composed 
of  12  threads,  of  the  ordinary  sized  lamp  cotton  yarn,  with 
the  platina  wire  coiled  round  it,  will  require  half  an  ounce 
of  alcohol  to  ktep  it  red  hot  for  eight  hours.  During 
the  ignition  of  the  lanip,  a  slightly  acid  smell  is  given  out, 
arising  from  the  decomposition  of  the  alcohol.  This  lamp 
has  in  orie  case  been  kept  burning  fur  upwards  ot  sixty 
hours.  Mr.  Gill  used  it  for  several  nights  in  his  bed-room 
with  great  convenience,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  will 
not  only  come  into  general  use  as  a  night  lamp  for  domes- 
tic purposes,  but  will  be  of  some  utility  in  the  arts.  See 
the  Jnnals  of  P hilosofxhy  for  March  1818    vol.  xi.  p.  217. 

LAMP.  Safety.    See  VoaL  Mines  and  Safety  Lamfis. 

L.\NARK,  the  county  town  of  Lanarkshire,  is  situated 
on  the  nortiiern  bank  of  the  Ciyde,  on  an  elevated  situation, 
32  miles  south-west  of  Edinburgh,  and  25  miles  south-east 
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from  the  city  of  Glasgow,  in  55*  34'  of  North  Latitude,  and 
3*  b'  of  West  Longitude  from  Greenwich. 

Lanark  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity.  It  is  supposed  to 
be  the  Colania  of  Ptolemy,  a  Roman  road  having  passed 
either  through  or  near  the  town  to  the  site  of  its  cattle, 
formerly  a  station  of  that  people,  in  the  direction  of  Lou- 
don-hill  into  Ayrshire.  At  an  after  period,  it  seems  to 
have  been  a  place  of  some  impoilance  ;  for  here,  accord- 
ing to  Buchanan,  Kenneth  II.  in  the  year  978,  held  a  par- 
liament, or  meeting  of  the  estates  of  the  realm,  the  first 
mentioned  in  Scottish  history. 

Lanark  was  erected  into  a  royal  burgh  by  Alexander  the 
I'^irst,  whose  charter,  together  with  those  granted  by 
Robert  I.  and  James  V.  were  confirmed  by  Charles  I.  in 
1632.  These  charters,  from  the  ample  privileges  they 
confer  upon  the  burgesses,  prove  that  it  was  at  least,  in 
the  time  of  Alexander,  the  principal  place  in  this  district 
of  the  country,  and  even  then,  the  county  town,  and  as 
such,  its  inhabitants  had  the  sole  right  of  carrying  on  com- 
mercial business  within  the  shire, ail  others  being  prohibit- 
ed from  buying  "  wool  or  leather  within  our  said  sheriff- 
dom of  Lanark,  or  exercising  any  other  merchandize,"^ 
"  or  making  and  dyeing  cloths" — "  except  burgesses  of  our 
said  burgh." — Charter  of  Alexander  I. 

In  1244,  Lanark,  accoiximg  to  Fordun,  was  almost  en- 
tirely destroyed  by  fire,  but  from  what  cause  it  proceeded 
is  now  unknown. 

At  this  town,  in  1297,  Wallace  made  his  first  effort  to 
redeem  his  country  from  a  foreign  sway,  by  taking  the 
place,  with  a  few  of  his  friends,  and  killing  Hesilrig,  the 
governor  or  sheriff,  and  upwards  of  200  of  his  countrymen, 
in  consequence  of  his  wife  having  been  unjustly  put  to 
death  by  Hesilrig's  orders.  The  castle  of  Lanark,  which 
was  erected  upon  the  site  of  the  Roman  station,  or  castel- 
lum,  has  undergone  several  sieges.  It  was  built  by  David  I. 
and,  at  times,  was  the  residence  of  that  monarch.  From 
this  castle,  in  the  year  1197,  is  dated  the  charter  granted 
by  William  the  Lion  to  the  town  of  Ayr,  erecting  it  into  a 
royal  burgh.  In  the  negocialion  which  took  place  between 
Philip  of  France  and  John  Baliol,  relative  to  the  marriage 
of  Philip's  neice  to  Baliol's  son,  Baliol,  in  security  of  the 
lady's  jointure,  mortgaged  this  castle  along  with  his  estate? 
in  France  and  some  other  lands. 

Lanark  has,  from  a  very  remote  period,  had  the  privi- 
lege of  keeping  the  standard  for  all  weights  that  are  used 
in  Scotland,  as  appears  from  several  authentic  documents; 
particularly  an  act  of  parliament  in  1617,  narrating,  that  of 
old,  the  keeping  and  outgiving  of  the  weights  to  the  burghs 
and  others  was  committed  tothis  town,  and  again  of  new 
committing  to  it  "  the  care  of  the  weights,"  for  the  public 
use  of  the  realm.  In  consequence  of  enjoying  this  piivi- 
lege,  new  standard  weights  were  sent  from  London  to  La- 
nark at  the  Union,  by  which  the  other  weights  in  Scotland 
should  be  regulated. 

This  town  is  built  nearly  in  the  form  of  the  letter  K,  its 
streets  diverging  from  the  centre  in  a  similar  manner: 
These  are,  the  High  Street,  which  runs  east  and  west  in  a  line 
with  tht  Bioomgate,  ^nd  terminates  at  the  cross — a  little 
below  which  the  Bioomgate  begins,  and  extends  west  to 
the  extremity  of  the  town — the  JVellgale,  which  branches 
from  the  cross  in  a  south-east  dirtctioii — and  the  Castle- 
gale  and  Broomgate,  which  likewise  diverge  from  the  same 
point  towards  the  south-west. 

Lanark  is  governed  by  a  provost,  two  bailies,  a  dean 
of  guild,  and  13  councillors;  and  has  seven  incorporations. 
It  is  classed  with  Linlithgow,  Selkirk,  and  Peebles,  in 
sending  a  member  to  the  British  senate.  The  number 
of  inhabitants  has  incieased  greatly  since  the  introduction 
of  the  cotton  manufacture,  and  amount  at  present  to  about 
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3000.  The  general  aspect  of  the  town  is  now  much  supe- 
i-ior  to  what  it  was  formerly,  such  new  houses  as  are 
built  being  erected  ii>  the  modern  style,  and  in  every  re- 
spect more  agreeable  and  commodious.  In  Lanark  are 
several  public  buildihgs,  such  as  a  town-house,  near  thfi 
centre  of  the  town,  with  a  county-liall,  a  council-room, 
court- hall,  and  weigh-houst.  Inimediaicly  adjoining  is 
the  prison,  containing  the  olTice  of  the  town-clerk,  &c. 
The  parocnial  church  is  situaied  in  the  centre  ot  the 
town.  It  was  erected  in  1772,  and  is  a  large  modern 
building,  with  a  square  spire,  and  two  bells.  The  gram- 
mar school  in  Broomgate  Strcei  hiis,  besides  a  commo- 
dious teaching  room,  a  large  room,  containing  a  iibraiy 
for  the  use  of  the  inhabiianls,  bequeathed  by  the  late  Dr. 
William  Smellie,  a  gentleman  well  known  for  his  skill 
in  the  obstetric  art.  In  addition  to  these,  may  be  men- 
tioned tlic  public  maikets  and  the  county  inn,  the  last  of 
•which  is  situated  in  Bloomgate  Street,  and  was  built  by 
the  subscription  of  a  number  of  gentlemen  interested  in 
the  county,  the  magistrates  of  the  town,  and  several  others. 
At  Lanark  are  also  two  cJ)urclios,  or  meeting-houses,  be- 
longing to  such  of  the  inhabiianls  as  are  of  the  Burgher 
or  J^elicf  pei  suasion. 

The  principal  nianuficturc  carried  on  here  is  the  cot- 
ton manufacture,  the  staple  of  llie  county.  A  great  num- 
ber of  the  people  are  employed  in  the  weaving  of  muslins, 
and  many  at  the  spinning-  establishments  of  New  Lanark. 
Formerly  a  great  quantity  of  shoes  \v;>.s  manufactured, 
and  exported  to  our  army  in  America,  during  the  war 
with  that  covmtry  ;  but  this  manufacture  has  been  long 
on  the  decline.  The  manufacture  of  stockings,  cabinet- 
work, the  making  of  candles,  and  tanning  of  leather,  aie 
also  carried  on.  Here  are  seven  fairs  annually  for  the 
tiansacting  of  business,  and  the  buying  and  selling  the 
produce  of  the  county.  They  are,  in  general,  will  fre- 
quented, and  often  by  people  Irom  a  considerable  distance. 

The  country  aroiuid  Lanark  is  celebrated  for  its  beau- 
tiful and  picturesque  scenery.  The  chief  objects  of  at- 
tention, and  which  have  long  and  deservedly  been  admir- 
ed, are  the  Falls  oj  the  Cludc — the  scenes  upon  the  Mouse, 
called  Cartlanc  Craigs — and  the  '^VQ.a\  cotton  manufactories. 
There  are  three  remarkable  water-foils  in  this  vicinity, 
viz.'  those  of  Stonebyrcs,  Corra,  and  Donnington.  Stone- 
byres  Fall,  or  Linn,  is  situaied  about  two  miles  below  La- 
nark, and  consists  of  three  successive  falls,  over  which 
the  whole  body  of  the  river  rushes  into  a  deep  chasm 
below.  Its  height  is  6i  feet.  The  ear-slunning  noise, 
the  lofty  rocks  which  arise  on  every  side,  the  variegated 
copse-wood  which  covers  their  sunmiits,  and  the  effect 
produced  from  the  union  of  the  whole,  renders  this  ca- 
taract a  scene  of  great  beauty  and  interest. 

The  Corra  Linn  is  situated  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  Liinark,  in  a  southerly  direction,  and  is  reckoned  the 
nvost  picturesque  of  the  falls  of  the  Clyde.  Here  the 
river,  forming  two  separate  falls  of  upwarJs  of  80  feet, 
rushes  with  impetuous  force  into  a  deep  abyss,  and  with 
an  incessant  and  overpowering  noise.  On  every  side, 
the  course  of  the  liver  is  environed  with  rocks  of  a  great 
height,  of  the  most  romantic  forms,  and  covered  with  trees 
of  every  diversity  of  foliage.  Upon  tiie  summit  of  one 
of  the  highest,  and  diiecily  above  the  upper  fall,  stands 
the  ruinous  castle  of  Corra,  formerly  the  residence  of  a 
family  of  the  name  of  Soniervillc  ;  antj  in  its  near  neighbour- 
hood, the  modern  house  of  the  same  name,  the  seat  of 
Miss  Edmonstone.  Between  these,  and  situated  in  a  very 
singular  and  romantic  situation,  and  imirediately  upon 
the  verge  of  the  fall,  is  a  picturesque  mill,  whose  feeble 
wheel,  and  rugged  walls,  t-otier,  as  it  were,  with  the  con- 
cussion of  the  waters.     To  describe,  however,  in  adequate 
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language,  the  beauties"  of  the  scene,  er  the  effect  it  has 
upon  every  spectator  of  taste,  would  be  a  aitficult  ijsk. 
The  rusliiiig  of  the  stream — 'he  rapidity  of  its  motion — 
the  dashing  of  its  waters  from  rock  to  rock — the  thunder- 
ing noise  occasioned  by  these  concussior.s — the  height  of 
the  rocks — the  ivy-clad  and  mouldering  castle  of  Corra — 
and  the  clouds  of  mist  rising  majestically  from  the  abyss 
below — form  altogether  a  scene  unrivalled  in  the  island, 
and  surpassed  by  few  in  any  other  siiuntion. 

From  the  Corra  Linn,  a  walk  conducts  to  the  Fall  of 
lionnington,  at  the  distance  of  about  h:ilf  a  mile.  This 
walk  is  btwulifully  picturesque:  Hire,  it  passes  through 
groves  of  liees,  intermixed  with  the  honeysuckle,  the  wild 
rose,  and  other  flowering  shrubs  ;  there,  it  approaches  the 
brliik  of  some  precipice,  froin  which  the  Clyde  is  seen 
deep  ingulphed  amongst  rocks,  thundering  and  boiling 
through  a  broken  and  contracted  channel.  Proceeding 
thus,  a  view  is  at  length  obtained  of  the  Fall  of  Bor:- 
nington. 

This  fall,  or  linn,  consists  of  one  unbroken  sheet  of 
water,  precipitating  itself  over  the  rock  into  the  cnannel 
below.  Its  height  is  about  30  fett  ;  and  though  iiderior 
in  this  and  stnrie  other  respects  to  the  other  two  falls  of 
Curra  ami  Stonebyres,  yet,  with  its  accon>paniments  of 
Wood  and  rock,  it  piesents  a  scene  of  much  interest  and 
giandeui,  and  well  merits  the  attention  of  the  stranger. 

R.uirniiig  along  tiie  banks,  a  nalk  leads  to  a  pavilion, 
near  tne  tiouse  of  Bunnington,  a  seat  belonging  to  Sir 
Cliarles  Lockhart  R.jss,  Bait,  from  which,  by  the  position 
of  a  mirror,  anotiier  and  reflected  prospect  is  obtained  of 
the  Coir;,  fall  pouring  downwards,  as  it  were,  upon  the  head 
of  the  spcctd  or,  and  which,  from  the  singularity  of  the 
view,  produces  a  pleasing  and  striking  effect.  From  the 
windows  of  tliis  summer  house  a  variegated  and  romantic 
prospect  is  obtained  of  the  scenery  down  the  river  and  the 
adj.icent  country,  coinprchending  the  town  of  Lanark,  the 
village  of  New  L  mark,  its  extensive  cotton  works,  and 
many  other  objects  at  a  greater  distance. 

To  the  north-west  of  Lanark,  and  on  the  Mouse,  there 
are  also  many  fine  scenes  deservedly  esteemed.  The  most 
remarkable  in  this  direction  is  Cartlane  Craigs,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  somewhat  less  than  a  tiiiie  from  that  town.  This 
place,  which  extends  nearly  half  a  mile  on  both  side^  of 
the  river,  is  a  most  romantic  dell,  bounded  on  either  side 
by  lofty  locks,  diversified  with  natural  wood  and  planta- 
tions. The  approach  from  the  north,  which  is  the  most 
common  point  of  entry,  is  particularly  striking.  A  level 
piece  of  ground,  around  which  the  Mouse  makes  a  sweep, 
conducts  to  the  mouth  of  this  gre-jt  chasm,  which  consists 
through  its  whole  extent  of  a  succession  of  grand  and  pic- 
turesque scenes,  eidivencd  by  the  water  of  the  river,  flow- 
ing over  an  irregular  and  broken  channel.  In  the  most 
sequestered  part  of  this  ravine,  at  some  height  above  the 
Mouse,  and  embowered  in  copses,  is  a  natural  chasm  in 
the  rock,  called  Wallace's  cave,  which  tradition  and  his- 
tory concur  in  assuiing  us  was  often  resorted  to  by  that 
hero. 

Nor  is  this  place  valuable  merely  to  the  admirer  of  the 
scenery  of  natui'. — the  naturalist  will  ilso  find  ample  scope 
for  enttrtaiment,  whether  by  examinini^  its  geological  for- 
mation, or  its  rich  botanical  treasures,  many  rare  and 
curious  plants  presenting  themselves  on  every  hand  in  tra- 
versing its  devious  windings.  An  account  of  the  minera- 
logy of  the  Cartiane  Civigs  has  been  given  by  Dr.  Mack- 
night,  ill  the  IVernerian  Transactions,  vol.  ii.  (d.  j.) 

LANARKSfilRE,  the  name  of  one  of  the  counties  in 
the  southern  uivision  of  S'-otlaiid. 

The  coun'y  of  Lai  c.rk  is  situated  between  55"  14'  42", 
and  55°  56'  10"  of  North  Lat.  j  and  3°  32'  51",  and  4°  33' 
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51*  of  West  Long,  from  Greenwich.  On  the  north  it  is 
bounclscl  by  the  counties  of  Dumbarton,  Stirling,  and  Lin- 
lithgow ;  on  the  south  by  Dumfries-shire;  on  t!ie  east  by 
Peebles  and  Edinburghshires  ;  and  on  the  west  by  those  of 
Renfrew  and  Ayr.  The  length  of  Lanarkshire,  from 
Queensbeny-hill  on  the  south,  to  near  the  eastern  extremi- 
ly  of  the  burgii  of  Renfrew  on  the  north-west,  is  52  miles  ; 
and  its  greatest  breadtli,  nearly  in  a  line  at  riglit  angles  to 
its  length,  from  the  confines  of  Peebles-shire  on  the  east  at 
Garvaldfoot,  to  the  source  of  the  Avon,  on  the  frontiers  of 
Ayrshire  on  the  west,  is  33  miles.  It  contains  an  area  of 
•25  square  miles.,  or  471.278  Scots  statute  acres. 

The  principal  i-iver  of  the  county,  and  in  point  of  coih- 
i-ercial   importance  the   first   in  Scotland,  is    the  Clyde  ; 
which,  traversing  the  whole  length  of  Lanarkshire,  gives  it 
le  name  of  Clydesdale.  It  collects  its  supplies  from  no  less 
ir;an  1200  square  miles  of  surface,  including  the  areas  de- 
scribed by  its  tributary  streams.     Its  farthest  source  is  si- 
tuated near  Queensberry-hill,  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
•.he  county,  at  the  head  of  a  rivulet  called  the  Crook-burn, 
Sowing  into  the  river  Daer,  and  which,  after  a  course  of  se- 
veral miles,  is  joined  by  a  stream  called  Little  Clyde  ;  this 
jst  has  its  rise  near  the  mountain  of  Ciydeslaw,  in  the  vi- 
inity  of  which  the  rivers  Tweed  aiid  Annan  have  also  their 
sources. 

The  general  direction  of  the  river  is  towards  the  north- 
v.est.  In  its  course,  by  a  noble  sweep,  it  winds  around  the 
•:.:se  of  the  mountain  of  Tinto  ;  then  leaving  the  hilly  dis- 
Ict  of  the  county,  and  entering  the  more  cultivated  divi- 
/:on,  at  no  great  distance  from  tlie  southern  extremity  of 
the  vale  of  Clyde,  it  forms  the  celebrated  waterfalls  of  Bon- 
nington,  Corra,  Dundaff,  and  Stonebyres,  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  town  of  Lanark.  Continuing  to  flow  through  this  fine 
vale,  it  passes  Hamilton,  Rutherglen,  and  the  city  of  Glas- 
gow, a  few  miles  above  which  it  fiist  receives  the  influence 
of  tiie  tide  ;  and  then  gliding  onwards,  with  a  smooth  and 
gentle  current,  and  passing  Renfrew,  Dumbarton,  and  Port 
fllasgow,  it  forms  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  nearly  opposite  to 
(irienock,  after  a  length  of  course  from  its  most  distant 
'ource  to  this  point,  including  its  various  windings  and  si- 
'ii.osities  of  106|  miles,  and  during  which  it  falls  no  less 
-lian  1 100  feet. 

The  Clyde  is  navigable  for  upwards  of  two  miles  above 

Glasgow  for  small  \essels  and  steam-boats,  and  to  th.at  city 

or  such  ^s  do  not  exceed  170  or   ISO  tons.     The  improve- 

icnt  of  this  navigation  has  been  always  considered  by  the 

habitants  of  Glasgow  as  an  object  of  great  importance; 

..id  from  an  early  period,  nruch  attention  has  been  paid  to 

.'.,  particularly  of  late  years,  by  which  the  trade  of  the   ri- 

'  er   has   greatly  increased  ;    and   vessels   drawing  9  fi;et  6 

riches,  can  now  navigate  the  Clyde  up  to  the  city.     This 

•  icrease  will  appear  from  the  following  short  statement,  for 

vliich  ihe  writer  of  this  article  is  indebted  to  the  politeness 

!  James  Spreul,  Esq.  city-chamberlain  and  superintendant 

-.  !'the  operations  upon  the  river. 

On  the  8th  January,  1813,  the  number  of  vessels  at  the 
y^rooniielaw  was 


On  23th  May  1813 
On  6th  May  ISl" 
On  l6tU  Jan.  1818 


116  amounting  to  5S91  Tons 
125         .         .         6056 
157        .  9203 

179  .      10,907 


Of  this  last  number  there  were 


30  of  40  tons. 

48  oifrom  48  to  63  tons. 

64  of  from  60  to  80  do. 


29  from  60  to  100  tons,  and 
8  of      100  tons  and  upwards. 


The  revenue  of  the  river,  from  8th  July,  1816,  till  8th 
July,  1817,  amounted  to  Z7028  :  O  :  7  Sterling. 

The  tide  flows  up  the  river  about  three  miles  above 
Glasgow,  and  in  spring  tides  even  farthe*- ;  the  flow  conti- 
nues at  an  average  al)oiit  4  hours  and  20  minutes;  and  at 
that  city  the  neap  tides  rise  3  feet  6  inches,  and  the  spring 
tides  2  feet  higher. 

Tilt  Clyde  is  very  subject  to  inundations.  The  most 
remarkable  on  recoid  took  place  in  the  years  1712  and 
1782.  In  the  former  of  these  years,  the  water  rose  18  feet 
6  inches  higher  than  the  level  of  the  tide,  and  in  the  latter 
year,  on  the  12th  of  March,  from  12  to  24  feet, according  to 
the  expansion  or  contraction  of  the  banks  in  diflerent  places. 
The  principal  tributary  streams  of  the  Clyde  are  the  Daer, 
the  Coulter,  the  Metlivens,  the  Douglas,  the  Mouse,  the 
Nethan,  the  Avon,  Calders,  North  and  South,  Rotten  Cal- 
der,  Kelvin,  Carl,  and  Leven. 

There  are  three  canals  connected  with  this  county,  viz. 
the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal,  the  Jlonkland  Canal,  and  that 
of  Ardrossan. 

The  first  connects  the  firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde,  and 
runs  across  the  isthmus  betwixt  the  middle  and  southern  di- 
visions of  Scotland.  It  was  first  proposed  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II. ;  and  the  idea  was  afterwards  several  times  re- 
vived, and  attempts  made  to  carry  it  into  execution.  Many 
unforeseen  obstacles,  however,  prevented  any  thing  frotn 
being  done  till  the  year  1764,  when  a  survey  having  been 
made  by  Mr.  Smeaton,  by  desire  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
a  coiTipany  was  formed,  and  an  act  of  parliament  obtained 
for  this  purpose  in  1768,  for  making  a^canal  seven  feet 
deep.  By  this  act,  the  company  were  empowered  to  raise 
i. 130,000,  in  1500  shares,  of  i.lOO  each,  and  to  borrow 
i. 50,000  :  The  dividends  to  the  proprietors  not  to  exceed 
10  per  cent.  ;  and  when  it  exceeded  that  sum,  the  act  or- 
dained that  the  tolls  were  to  be  lowered. 

The  operations  upon  this  canal  began  on  the  10th  of 
July,  1768  ;  and  in  July,  1775,  it'  was  completed  as  far  as 
Stocking  Field,  where  a  side-cut  goes  off  to  Port  Dundas, 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Glasgow.  The  expence  hav- 
ing at  this  time  exceeded  the  estimate,  and  the  funds  be- 
ing exhausted,  an  act  was  obtained  from  government  of 
i. 50,000  from  the  forfeited  estates,  government  drawing 
dividends  with  the  other  pi-oprietors.  In  consequence  of 
this  assistance,  the  work  again  recommenced  ;  and  the  ca- 
nal was  finished  in  July  1790,  when  the  opening  of  the  na- 
vigation took  place.  This  canal  is  raised  from  the  Carron 
near  the  Forth  by  20  locks,  to  the  sumrriit  level  136  feet, 
and  descends  to  the  Clyde,  after  passing  a  remarkable  aque- 
duct over  the  river  Kelvin,  by  19  locks,  in  the  whole  39. 
The  extreme  length  of  the  navigation  is  35  miles  ;  the  me- 
dium width  of  the  surface  of  the  canal  is  56  feet,  a:;d  of  the 
bottom  27  ;  the  deptii  thi-ougliout  the  whole  being  8  feet. 
Vessels  of  19  feet  beam,  60  feet  keel,  and  drawing  8  feet 
water,  can  pass  along  the  navigation,  the  banks  having  been 
raised  a  foot  since  1787.  The  canal  is  supp.ied  with  water 
by  8  reservoirs,  which  yield  an-iually  24,902  lockfuUs.  In 
addition  to  these,  are  several  streams aiid  feeders,  by  which 
an  increased  annual  supply  of  29,593  lockfulls  can  be  ob- 
tained when  required. 

That  this  canal  has  been  productive  of  great  advantages 
to  the  country  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  will  appear 
from  the  following  state  of  its  revenue  at  different  pe- 
riods. 


In  the  year  1774,  the  revenue  amounted  to       678  15    7} 
1780,  .  .  .  52:36  14  11 

1786,  .  .  5781  13     5* 

1792,  .        14,122     0    3" 

179*,  .  .         22,170    1    0 
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In  the  veai- 1804,  the  revenue  amounted  toZ,.20,872  17    7 
1810  .  .  .  40,454  14  10 

1815,  .     •     .     46,9r4  16  10 

1816,  .     .     .    38,361  14  10 

1817,  •     45,000  0  0 

The  canal  connects  the  ciiy  of  Glasgow  with  the  exten- 
sive coal  fields  in  the  parishes  of  Okl  and  New  Monkland. 
It  was  projected  and  cut,  principally  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
plying that  city  with  coal.  It  is  35  feet  in  breadth  on  the 
levelof  the  water,  and  34  at  the  bottom  ;  its  depth  is  4  feet 
6  inches;  and  the  upper  and  lower  levels  (at  a  place  call- 
ed Blackhill,  where  the  ground  ascends  to  the  east)  are 
connected  by  4  locks  of  2  chambers,  of  71  feet  in  length. 
The  principal  article  carried  on  the  canal  is  coal ;  l)ut,  be- 
.sidts  this,  there  are  also  transported  iron,  manure,  &c.  pay- 
ing a  certain  tonnage  per  mile;  and  as  it  is  now  connected 
with  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal,  its  utility  is  every  year 
becoming  more  apparent,  and  more  especially  since  boats 
have  been  established  upon  it  for  the  conveyance  of  passen- 
gers. 

The  Ardrossan  canal  was  pi'ojected  by  the  Earl  of  Eg- 
linton,  about  the  year  1805.  It  was  intended  to  form  a 
communication  betwixt  the  city  of  Glasgow  and  tlie  frith  of 
Clyde  at  Ardrossan.  A  stock  having  been  raised  by  sub- 
scription, a  survey  made,  and  legislative  authority  obtained, 
the  operations  were  begun  in  1807;  and  in  October  1811, 
that  pait  of  the  canal,  betwixt  Port  Eglinton,  near  Glas- 
gow, and  the  village  of  Johnston,  was  opened,  being  a  dis- 
tance of  1 1  miles.  Upon  this  part  of  tlic  canal,  which  is  all 
tliat  has  been  yet  finished,  the  sum  of  LA  10,000  Sterling 
lias  been  expemfcd.  The  cutting  of  the  remaining  pait  of 
it  to  the  harbour  of  Ardrossan,  is  estimated  at  2-. 143,000  ; 
but,  owing  to  the  want  of  funds,  the  work  is  at  present  at  a 
stand.  When  completed,  ils  length  will  be  32|  miles;  its 
breadth  is  30  feet,  and  U-j-  in  depth.  Before  it  is  completed, 
it  will  require  21  locks,  viz.  8  betwixt  Johnston  and  the 
summit  level,  and  15  betwixt  that  point  and  the  sea  at  Ar- 
drossan. Besides  the  vessels  employed  upon  this  canal  for 
commercial  purposes,  there  are  3  boats  for  the  conveyance 
of  passengers  to  and  from  the  city  of  Glasgow. 

The  principal  roads  are  those  leading  from  Glasgow  to 
Edinburgh;  from  Glasgow  to  Carlisle;  from  thence  to 
Greenock,  Ayr,  Paisley,  Lanark,  Muirkirk,  Dumfries,  and 
Stirling  ;  and  from  Edinburgh,  by  Hamilton,  into  Ayrshire; 
from  the  same  city,  by  Biggar,  to  Leadhills,  Sec.  ;  and  from 
Lanark  to  Edinburgh.  From  the  great  resort  to  the  city  of 
Glasgow,  the  tolls  upon  such  of  the  roads  in  this  county  as 
lead  thither,  let  annually  at  a  great  rent.  These  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood,  in  I  SI  5,  yielded  2,. 20,000  Sterling; 
and  one  in  particular,  the  Gallowgate  toll,  let  at  no  less  a 
sum  than  /^.5630  Sterling,  being  nearly  Z..100  more  than 
the  rent  of  the  preceding  year. 

The  chief  bridges  in  the  county  are  upon  the  Clyde.  In 
the  upper  part  of  the  river,  are  the  bridges  over  Little 
Clyde  ;  and  at  Elvanfoot,  along  which  the  great  road  leads 
Irom  Glasgow  to  C>^rlislc.  Farther  down  are  Wolf  Clyde 
bridge  and  Tliankcrton  bridge.  Hyndford  bridge,  two 
miles  from  Lanark,  crosses  the  river  where  it  is  140  feet  in 
breadth,  and  is  a  very  beautiful  structure,  built  about  40 
years  ago.  The  old  bridge  of  Lanark  was  erected  about 
the  end  of  the  18th  century.  It  has  three  very  fine  semi- 
circular arches,  and  hud  lately  a  gateway,  but  which  is  now 
removed.  Garion  bridge  is  situated  nearly  half  way  be- 
twixt Lanark  and  Hamilton.  It  is  the  latest  structure  on 
the  Clyde,  and  was  opened  12th  January,  1818,  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  public.  Hamilton  bridge  was  built  in 
1780.  From  a  sudden  inundation  of  the  Clyde,  part  of  it 
gave  way,  and  fell  into  the  river  about  five  years  ago,  and 
it  has  never  yet  been  repaired.     Bothwell  bridge  is  an  an- 


cient structure,  famous  for  a  skirmish  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  11.  between  the  covenanters  and  the  king's  army, 
in  which  the  former  were  defeated  with  great  slaughter. 
Rutherglen  bridge,  near  that  town,  was  built  in  the  year 
1776.  The  old  bridge  of  Glasgow.  This  is  the  most  ai.- 
cient  structure,  it  is  believed,  on  the  river,  having  been 
erected  by  Bishop  Rae  in  1345.  It  consisted  of  eight 
arches.  Two  of  these,  on  the  north  side,  have  for  many 
years  been  built  up.  One  of  its  arciies  fell  in  1671,  and 
was  again  rebuilt:  it  >vas  also  since  widened  and  repaired. 
Eastward  from  this  bridge,  is  a  very  handsome  wooden 
bridge  erected  in  1803,  ;„id  placed  in  the  situation  of  a 
stone  bridge  founded  in  1794  ;  but  which,  before  it  was 
completed,  was  swept  away  by  an  inundation.  The  New 
or  Jamaica-street  bridge  is  the  lowest  on  the  Clyde.  It 
was  founded  in  1767,  and  opened  for  carriages  in  1772. 
The  aqueduct  bridge  across  the  Kelvin,  and  along  which 
tlie  great  canal  is  carried,  is  a  very  strong  and  beautiful 
structure,  about  three  miles  north-west  from  Glasgow.  It 
is  the  largest  in  Britain,  being  275  feet  in  lengtli,  and  68 
feet  in  height  above  the  river  Kelvin.  It  cost  the  Canal 
Company  Z..9058,  and  was  founded  in  the  year  1787.  Ex- 
cepting an  old  Roman  bridge  over  the  South  Calder,  t)ie 
most  ancient  bridge  upon  the  other  rivers  of  tne  county  is 
perhaps  Avon  bridge,  near  Hamilton.  It  was  built  pre- 
vious to  the  middle  of  the  16tli  century.  The  old  bridge 
of  Partick,  over  the  Kelvin  below  Glasgow,  is  likewise  of 
some  antiquity,  having  been  founded  about  the  year  1577  ; 
and  great  part  of  it  erected  at  the  expence  of  Crawford 
of  Jordan  Hill,  whose  arms  arc  still  to  be  seen  on  the  west 
side. 

A  reference  having  been  made  to  Lanarkshire  in  the  ar- 
ticle Glasgow,  in  tbis  work,  for  an  account  of  the  Gor- 
bals,  in  that  county,  the  following  short  historical  sketch 
and  description  of  that  barony  is  in  consequence  inserted 
here. 

The  barony  of  Gorbals,  including  the  populous  villages 
of  Hutchcson  town,  Larieston,  and  Tradcstown,  is  situated 
en  tiie  south  bank  of  the  Clyde,  immediately  opposite  to  the 
city  of  Glasgow.  The  lands  of  Gorbals  appear  anciently  to 
have  belonged  to  the  see  of  Glasgow,  wkn  the  exception 
of  a  certain  space  towards  tlie  eastern  boundary,  which,  in 
the  13th  century,  was  the  properly  (together  with  the 
grounds  upon  vvhicli  tlie  Bridgegaic  of  Glasgow  is  built) 
of  Lady  Campbell  of  Locnow.  That  lady  having  erected 
an  hospital  for  lepers  upon  her  lands  near  Gorbals,  named 
St.  Nmian's  Croft,  slie  assigr.ed  the  revenues  thereof,  to- 
gether with  tne  feu  duties  of  Bridgegate,  for  its  support, 
and  which  were  collected  as  late  as  the  year  1634. 

Upon  the  erection  of  the  barony  and  regality  of  Glas- 
gow by  James  II.  in  1450,  the  lands  of  Gorbals  were  in- 
cluded in  that  jurisdiction  ;  and,  immediately  after  the 
Reformation,  they  were  feued  out  by  Archbishop  Boyd  to 
George  Elphinston,  merchant  in  Glasgow,  whose  son  Sir 
George  Eiphiiislon,  Lord  Juslice-Cleik,  obtained  a  charter 
of  confirmation  from  James  VI.  in  161 1  of  the  grant  of  the 
archbishop  ;  and  by  which  cnarter  tliese  lands  were  dis- 
joined from  the  barony  of  Cilasgow,  and  erected  into  a  se- 
parate barony  and  regality  with  the  usual  powers  a'ld  pii- 
vileges.  Sir  George  Elphinstoii  having  become  insolvent, 
the  properly  was  attached  by  his  creditors,  and  sold  by 
them  to  Robert  Douglas,  Lord  Viscount  Belhaven  ;  who, 
dying  without  issue,  was  succeeded  in  his  estates  by  Sir 
Robert  Douglas,  of  Blackerston,  by  whom  the  barony  of 
Gorbals  was  sold  in  1617  to  the  magistrates  and  lown-coun- 
cil  of  Glasgow,  the  Trades'  House,  and  Hutcheson's  Hos- 
pital ;  the  latter  having  purchased  one  half  of  the  property 
at  the  price  of  i.. 40, 666.  13s.  4d.  Scots,  and  iIk  other  half 
being  equally  divided  betwixt  the  magistrates    and    the 
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„  Trades'  House.  In  virtue  of  this  disposition,  the  magis- 
1  trates  of  Glasgow  became  vested  in  the  superiority  and 
I  right  of  regality,  which  they  still  retain. 
I  The  lands  and  barony  of  Gorbals,  till  the  year  1771, 
I  formed  part  of  the  parish  of  Oovan.  In  that  year  the  vil- 
lage and  burying  ground,  containing  about  12  or  14  acres, 
were  erected  into  a  new  parish;  and  afterwards  the  lands 
of  Little  Govan  and  Polmadie,  containing  about  500  or  600 
acres,  together  with  the  whole  barony  of  Gorbals,  includ- 
ing upwards  of  400  acres,  were  annexed  to  the  parish  of 
Gorbals.  The  village  of  Gorbals  had  most  likely  its  origin 
soon  after  the  building  of  the  old  bridge  of  Glasgow,  and 
at  an  early  period,  from  its  situation,  was  called  Bridgend. 
It  had  for  many  years,  however,  made  little  progress  ;  as 
we  are  informed,  that  so  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century  it  consisted  only  of  a  few  thatched  houses  on  each 
side  of  the  great  road  from  the  south  end  of  the  old  bridge. 
These  were  mostly  possessed  by  maltmen,  who  carried  on 
the  principal  business  of  the  village.  In  the  year  1730,  it 
had  increased  considerably ;  the  intermediate  spaces  be- 
twixt the  old  houses  being  filled  up  with  others,  so  as  to 
form  a  regular  and  connected  line  of  street.  In  1748,  the' 
greatest  part  of  the  village  was  burnt,  after  which  the 
houses  were  built  after  a  more  modern  plan,  some  con- 
sisting of  two  and  others  of  three  stories  in  height.  It  is 
only,  however,  within  these  28  years  that  any  remarkable 
improvements  or  additions  have  been  made  with  respect 
to  the  laying  out  of  new  streets,  or  erecting  buildings  on 
this  barony.  Previous  to  that  time,  the  only  street,  pro- 
perly so  called,  was  that  running  southward  from  the  old 
bridge,  and  from  which  branched  two  or  three  lanes,  as 
Rutherglen  lane  and  Paisley  lane,  leading  to  these  places. 
Since  then,  and  in  1794,  the  directors  of  Hutcheson's  Hos- 
pital have  feued  their  property  to  the  east  of  the  old  vil- 
lage of  Gorbals,  which  now  forms  Hutcheson  Town,  hav- 
ing several  broad  and  spacious  streets,  and  regular  and  well 
built  houses.  The  Trades'  House  of  Glasgow,  and  other 
proprietors  have,  in  like  manner,  feued  the  grounds  to  the 
west;  and  in  this  situation  are  Lawrieston  and  Tradestown  ; 
the  last  feued  in  1790,  which  also  contain  many  ex- 
cellent streets.  The  finest  of  these  is  Carleton  Place,  a 
beautiful  range  of  buildings,  scarcely  to  be  surpassed  in 
Scotland,  upon  the  banks  of  the  Clyde,  between  the  old 
and  new  bridges  of  Glasgow,  and  immediately  opposite 
to  Clyde  street,  Charlotte  and  Claremont  places,  in  that 
city. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  an  hospital,  called 
Leper's  Hospital,  was  erected  here  about  the  middle  of 
the  13th  century  ;  it  was  situated,  with  its  burying  ground, 
to  the  east  of  the  Old  Bridge,  but  no  vestiges  of  it  have 
been  observed  for  more  than  a  century.  An  old  chapel, 
dedicated  to  St.  Ninian,  still  remains  on  the  east  side  of  the 
principal  street  of  Gorbals,  adjoining  to  which  is  a  square 
tower,  with  turrets,  now  used  as  a  prison,  &c.  which  was 
built  by  Lord  Viscount  Belhaven,  about  the  beginning  of 
the  16th  century.  The  chapel  is  now  used  as  a  court-house, 
police  office,  &c.  The  old  church  of  Gorbals,  situated  to 
the  west  of  the  main  street,  was  built  as  a  chapel  of  ease 
to  Govan  in  1729,  and  used  as  the  parish  church  till  within 
these  few  years.  It  is  now  a  Gaelic  chapel,  where  wor- 
ship in  that  language  is  regularly  celebrated.  The  new 
church  is  a  handsome  modern  building,  facing  the  Clyde  to 
the  east  of  Carleton  Place,  with  a  fine  spire,  174  feet  high  ; 

I  it  was  erected  in  1810.  In  Hutcheson  Town  is  a  meeting- 
house for  a  Relief  congregation,  built  several  years  ago, 
and  in  Tradestown,  another  for  the  Methodists,  on  an  ele- 
gant plan,  erected  in  1812. 

The  barony  of  Gorbals  is  governed  by  a  magistrate,  ap- 
VoL.  XI.  Pabt  II, 
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pointed  by  the  magistrates  and  town-council  of  Glasgow, 
who  is  one  of  that  body,  and  under  whom  are  two  deputies 
or  magistrates  resident  within  the  barony,  who  hold  regular 
courts  for  the  discussion  of  cases,  either  civil  or  criminal. 
An  excellent  system  of  police  has  also  been  established  of 
late  years,  which  has  been  found  of  the  greatest  service  to 
the  public,  by  the  protection  it  affords  to  the  persons  and 
properties  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  population  of  the  parish  of  Gorbals,  including 
Hutcheson  Town,  Lawrieston,  and  Tradestown,  has  of  late 
rapidly  increased.  An  enumeration  was  made  two  years 
ago,  when  it  was  found  that  the  inhabitants  amounted  to 
17,000;  but,  as  the  buildings  have  been  still  increasing,  the 
amount  of  the  population  may  be  stated  at  present,  J  inu- 
ary  1818,  at  no  less  than  20,000.  See  Dcnholm's  MS 
History  of  Lanarkshire ;  Nasmyili's  jlgricullure  of  Cly. 
desdale  ;  Denholm's  History  of  Glasgow  ;  Hopkirk's  ./fc- 
ctunt  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal;   Statistical  Account. 

(D.   J.) 

LANCASHIRE  is  a  maritime  county  on  the  north  west 
coast  of  England.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  West- 
moreland, and  a  part  of  Cumberland  ;  on  the  east  by  York- 
shire ;  on  the  west  by  the  Irish  sea  ;  and  on  the  south  by 
Cheshire.  In  shape,  it  is  very  irregular ;  at  the  northern 
extremity,  there  is  a  considerable  portion  of  it  entirely 
detachfed  from  the  rest,  across  an  arm  of  the  sea.  Indeed 
it  may,  in  some  measure,  be  regarded  as  composed  of  three 
peninsulas,  of  which  this  just  mentioned  is  one.  This  is 
comprehended  between  the  river  Dudden,  which  separates 
it  fiom  Cumberland,  and  the  Ken,  which  divides  it  from 
Westmoreland  ;  the  second  peninsula  lies  between  the  Ken 
and  the  Ribble  ;  and  the  third  between  the  Ribble  and  the 
Mersey,  which  is  the  boundary  betwixt  this  county  and 
Cheshire.  The  first  of  these,  which  Camden  and  other 
ancient  geographers  call  Furness-falls,  and  which  is  still 
known  by  the  name  of  Furness,  is  in  some  places  14  miles 
from  north  to  south;  but  in  most,  not  above  seven,  and 
about  18  from  east  to  west;  the  line  of  coast,  however, 
stretches  upwards  of  30  miles.  The  second  peninsula,  or 
natural  division  of  Lancashire,  which  is  comprehended  be- 
tween Westmoreland,  that  divides  Furness  from  the  rest 
of  the  county,  and  the  river  Ribble,  was  called  by  the 
Saxons,  Acmundi-ness  ;  by  the  Normans,  Agmardernesse; 
and  now  commonly  Anderness,  extends  about  25  miles  from 
north  to  south,  and  about  12  miles  from  east  to  west.  The 
last  natural  division  of  the  county  lies  between  the  rivers 
Ribble  and  Mersey  ;  it  is  the  largest  and  finest  part  of  Lan- 
cashire, extending  about  22  miles  from  north  to  south, 
and  in  some  places  35  from  west  to  east. 

The  greatest  length  of  the  whole  county  is  about  74 
miles;  its  greatest  breadth,  which  is  av  the  southern  end, 
45  ;  its  circumference  34  miles;  its  area  covers  about  1800 
square  miles  ;  and  the  number  of  acres  is  about  1,200,000. 
It  is  divided  into  six  hundreds;  Salford,  West  Derby,  Ley- 
land,  Blackburn,  Amounderness,  or  Anderness,  and  Lons- 
dale. The  number  of  parishes  in  Lancashire  is  extremely 
small,  considering  the  size  of  the  county,  proving  its  thin 
population  at  the  period  when  they  were  divided  ;  they 
amount  only  to  61.  There  are  27  market  towns,  of  which 
the  principal  are,  Lancaster,  the  county  town  ;  Liverpool 
and  Manchester,  nearly  of  a  size,  and  next  in  population 
to  London  ;  Bolton,  Rochdale,  Preston,  Garstang,  Wigan, 
Berry,  Warrington,  &c.  It  returns  14  members  to  Par- 
liament ;  two  for  the  county  ;  two  for  Lancaster ;  two  for 
Preston  ;  two  for  Clitheroe  ;  two  for  Wigan  ;  two  for  Li- 
verpool ;  and  two  for  Newton.  It  is  in  the  province  of 
York,  and  diocese  of  Chester  and  Carlisle,  and  in  the 
northern  circuit. 
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Lancashire  is  a  county  palatine.  The  duchy  was  forfeit- 
ed to  the  crown  in  the  first  year  of  Edward  IV.  ;  and  at 
the  same  time  an  act  was  pas-.td  to  incorporate  a  willi  tlic 
county  palatine.  The  landed  property  which  his  majesty 
possesses,  as  Duke  of  Lancaster,  is  of  great  extent,  and 
lies  in  the  most  northern  parts  of  the  county.  The  court 
belonging  to  the  duchy  of  Lancaster  has  the  power  ol  de- 
ciding all  causes  belonging  to  it  ;  and  amongst  its  officers, 
has  a  chancellor,  atlorney-general,  &.".  ;  the  otlices  ol  the 
duchy  court  aie  al  Somerset-place,  London. 

The  principal  rivers  of  this  county  arc,  the  Irwcll,  the 
Mersey,  the  Douglas,  the  Ribblc,  tne  Caldcr,  the  Wyre, 
and  the  Lune  ;  they  all  direct  their  course  to  the  west,  and 
fall  into  the  Irish  sea.  The  Irwell  rises  on  the  hills  that 
form  the  boundaries  between  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire. 
Its  first  course  is  to  Bury  ;  it  then  bends  to  the  west,  and 
afterwards  to  the  south-east,  to  Manchester,  where  its  wa- 
ters are  enlarged  by  two  streams  :  its  course  is  again 
changed  to  the  west,  till  it  falls  into  the  Mersey  below 
Flextcn.  The  Mersey  rises  on  the  borders  of  Cheshire 
and  Derbyshire  ;  it  divides  Cheshire  and  Lancashire,  for  a 
course  of  nearly  60  miles,  about  35  of  which  arc  navigable 
from  Liverpool,  where  it  falls  into  the  sea,  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Irweli.  The  Ribble  rises  in  the  Craven  Moors  in 
Yorkshire:  its  course  is  first  south  to  Clithcroe  ;  it  after- 
wards declines  to  the  west  to  Rochester,  and  the  valley  of 
Ribblesdale,  to  Preston ;  and  soon  afterwards  falls  into  the 
Irish  sea,  by  a  very  broad  estuary.  The  Lune  rises  in  the 
falls  of  Westmoreland ;  and,  being  formed  by  several 
streams,  it  flows  through  the  valley  of  Lonsdale  to  Lan- 
caster ;  here  it  becomes  navigable ;  and  two  miles  below 
the  town,  bears  ships  of  considerable  burden  ;  it  also  joins 
the  sea  by  a  very  broad  estuary.  The  Dudden,  which  di- 
vides the  west  side  of  Furness  from  Cumberland,  at  its 
junction  with  the  sea,  forms  a  considerable  bay,  at  high 
water.  The  Crake,  which  runs  nearly  parallel  to  the 
Dudden,  connects  Thursten  water  with  the  sea,  at  Leven 
sands. 

In  describing  the  sea  coast  of  Lancashire,  we  shall  be- 
gin at  its  southern  extremity.  The  Mersey  empties  itself 
into  a  great  estuary  filled  with  banks,  and  crossed  by  a  bar, 
over  which,  at  low  tide,  there  is  but  afoot  or  two  depth  of 
water;  but  the  tides  rise  very  high,  from  21  to  28  feet. 
The  coast  here  is  very  flat,  and  in  some  places  the  sea  is 
encroaching  on  it,  particularly  between  the  Ribble  and 
Morecombe  Bay.  In  the  estuary  of  the  Ribble  there  are 
many  sand  banks,  dry  at  low  water,  but  on  which  the  tide 
rises  six  fathoms.  Morecombe  Bay  is  a  large  gulf,  be- 
tween the  mainland  of  Lancashire  and  the  peninsula  of 
Fuiness.  Off  the  extremity  of  this  peninsula  are  several 
islands,  the  principal  of  which  is  called  VValney  ;  which  is 
ten  miles  long  and  one  broad.  It  is  so  low  that  it  is  fre- 
quently nearly  inundated.  It  would  appear  that  these 
islands  were  formerly  in  one,  and  probably  connected  with 
the  main  land. 

In  our  description  of  the  rivers  and  coast  of  this  coun- 
ty, it  will  be  seen  that  the  former  generally  empty  them- 
selves into  the  sea,  with  very  broad  and  shallow  mouths, 
filled  with  sand  banks.  This  is  caused  by  their  taking  their 
rise  in  the  mountainous  districts  in  the  east  county — the 
constant  rapidity  of  their  streams — and  the  shortness  of 
their  course.  The  sands  of  Lancashire  most  noted,  are 
those  of  Lancaster  and  Leven.  By  an  inspection  of  the  map 
of  the  county,  it  will  appear  that  the  shortest  route  to  the 
Furness  district  is  across  these  sands  ;  hence,  though  this 
route  is  extremely  dangerous,  it  is  frequently  pursued.  At 
three  miles  from  Lancaster  the  Lancaster  saods  commence. 
They  are  fordable  at  low  water  for  a  distance  of  about  nine 
miles.    The  Leven  sands  lie  between  Cartmel  and  Ulver- 


ton.     At  spring  tides  the  water  sometimes  rises  IS  feet 
over  them. 

In  the  north  of  Lancashire  are  several  lakes.  Coniston 
lake,  or  Thurston  water,  is  about  seven  miles  long,  from 
north  to  south;  but  its  greatest  breadth  is  not  more  than  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  from  east  to  west.  Its  greatest  depth 
of  water  is  forty  fathoms.  There  are  several  small  bays 
on  its  shores,  which  are  lined  with  coppice  woods,  small 
farms,  and  rocks.  The  scenery  of  this  lake  is  much  prais- 
ed by  Mrs.  RadcliflTe.  It  abounds  in  fish;  and  the  char 
found  in  it  is  much  esteemed  for  its  flavour.  Esthwaite  wa- 
ter is  about  two  miles  in  length,  and  half  a  mile  broad.  It 
is  nearly  divided  by  two  peninsulas,  one  of  which  projects 
from  each  shore.  The  scenery  of  this  lake  is  rather  mild 
and  pleasing,  than  bold,  romantic,  or  picturesque.  For- 
merly there  was  in  it  a  floating  island;  but  latterly  it  has 
become  stationary.  There  are  several  varieties  of  fish  in 
it;  but  it  is  remarkable,  that  though  it  is  connected  with 
Windermere,  no  char  is  found  in  it.  The  lake  of  Winder- 
mere may  be  regarded  as  belonging  partly  to  Lancashire 
and  partly  to  Westmoreland,  as  it  divides  the  district  of 
Furness  from  the  latter  county.  It  is  fifteen  miles  long, 
with  an  average  breadth  of  one  mile ;  but,  in  some  parts, 
its  breadth  does  not  exceed  500  yards.  Its  greatest  depth 
is  about  201  feet.     It  is  famous  for  its  char. 

No  county  in  England  abounds  more  in  canals  than  Lan- 
cashire. The  first  complete  artificial  navigation  was  form- 
ed in  it.  This  is  called  the  Sankey  Canal,  and  forms  a 
navigable  communication  between  the  Mersey  and  the  coal 
and  copper  works  near  St.  Helen's.  Its  length,  from  the 
place  where  it  separates  into  three  branches,  is  9  J  miles. 
The  whole  distance  from  the  Mersey  is  1 1 J  miles.  There 
are  eight  single  and  two  double  locks  upon  it,  with  60  feet 
fall.  The  chief  article  carried  upon  it  is  coal.  Besides  this 
canal,  Lancashire  is  intersected  by  parts  of  nine  others,  four 
of  which  communicate  with  Manchester.  The  Ashton-un- 
der-line  runs  from  that  town  to  Manchester.  Its  length  is 
1 1  miles,  with  a  rise  of  152  feet.  Near  Duckenfield-lodge 
it  unites  with  the  Peak-forest  canal ;  and  at  Fairfield,  a 
branch  goes  off  towards  Oldham.  One  part  of  the  Duke 
of  Bridgewater's  canal  runs  from  Manchester  to  Worsley, 
a  distance  of  nine  miles.  At  Worsley  it  is  carried  under 
ground  to  the  collieries.  Near  this  place,  a  cut  branches 
oflP  to  Chat  Moss.  Another  portion  of  the  Duke  of  Bridge- 
water's  canal  runs  from  Manchester  to  Runcorn,  in  Che- 
shire. The  Manchester,  Bury,  and  Bolton  canal,  commen- 
ces at  the  Mersey  and  Irwell  navigation,  near  Manchester, 
and  terminates  at  the  town  of  Bolton.  At  Bury  is  a  branch 
four  miles  long,  wliich  joins  the  Haslingdcan  canal.  The 
Rochdale  canal  connects  the  Bridgewater  canal,  at  Man- 
chester, with  the  Calder  navigation,  near  Halifax.  The 
Douglas  river  navigation  commences  at  the  estuary  of  the 
Ribble,  and  terminates  in  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool  canal,  at 
Brier's  Mill.  The  whole  rise  from  the  Ribble  is  49  feet. 
The  Leeds  and  Liv'erpool  canal  begins  in  the  Mersey,  at  the 
lower  part  of  Liverpool.  It  passes  by  Ormskirk,  crosses 
the  river  Douglas,  and  afterwards  the  Lancaster  canal,  near 
Houghton  Tower.  The  Lancaster  canal  runs  upwards  of 
75  miles,  through  nearly  the  whole  county  of  Lancashire, 
and  part  of  Westmoreland.  It  begins  at  West  Houghton, 
and  thence  proceeds  to  Wigan,  Preston,  Garstang,  and  Lan- 
caster. Here  it  is  carried  over  the  river  Seine  by  an  aque- 
duct of  five  arches.  It  passes  out  of  Lancashire  near  Bur- 
ton. The  great  object  of  this  canal,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant in  the  kingdom,  is  to  open  a  communication  be- 
tween the  coal  and  limestone  counties;  the  county  north  of 
Preston  being  destitute  of  coal,  but  abounding  in  lime. 

Besides  these  canals,  several  rivers  in  Lancashire   have 
been  rendered  more  fit  for  navigation  than  they  naturally 
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were.  In  order  to  render  the  Mersey,  above  Warrington, 
navigable  as  far  as  Mancliester,  through  ils  communicating 
branch  the  Ii  well,  an  act  of  parliament  was  obtained  near  a 
century  ago;  and  the  object  has  been  effected  by  means  of 
wears,  locks,  &c. ;  but  the  Duke  of  Biidgewater's  canal  has 
rendered  this  navigation  of  little  u^e  or  profit.  About  the 
same  time,  the  navigation  of  the  river  Douglas  was  also 
improved  by  artificial  means;  but  this  has  been  since  pur- 
chased by  the  proprietors  of  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool  canal, 
who  have,  in  part,  substituted  an  artificial  cut  for  the  natu- 
ral channel  of  the  river. 

The  most  abundant  and  valuable  of  the  minerals  of  Lan- 
cashire are  its  coals.  Immense  beds  of  them  are  found  in 
the  southern  parts,  and  towards  the  centre  ;  but  none,  as  has 
been  already  remarked,  beyond  Preston.  The  hundreds  of 
West  Derby,  Salford,  and  Blackburn,  are  most  abounding 
in  this  valuable  article.  There  is  one  species  of  it  almost 
peculiar  to  Lancashire.  This  is  called  Caniiel  coal.  It  is 
found  at  Haigh,  near  Wigan.  It  burns  with  uncommon 
brilliancy,  without  smoke.  It  is  very  apt  to  fl^into  pieces, 
if  not  placed  on  the  fire  in  a  particular  position.  It  is  very 
hard,  and  susceptible  of  a  high  polish.  If  broken  trans- 
versely, it  presents  a  smooth  conchoidal  surface.  Lime- 
stone abounds  in  the  north  and  north-east  parts  of  the  coun- 
ty ;  but  none  is  found  in  the  south  or  western  parts,  except 
near  Liverpool,  where  it  is  met  with  in  small  quantity,  and 
at  a  great  depth  ;  and  near  Leigh  and  Manchester,  where 
lime  peculiarly  adapted  for  tarras  occurs.  Marie  is  abun- 
dant in  the  south  and  western  parts  of  the  county.  Stone  of 
various  sorts  abounds  in  Lancashire.  Quarries  of  an  ex- 
cellent sort  are  wrought  near  Lancaster.  It  bears  an  ex- 
cellent polish.  Lancaster  is  entirely  built  of  it.  At  Hol- 
land, near  Wigan,  there  are  quarries  of  flap  and  grey  slates; 
and  large  quantities  of  blue  slates  are  procured  from  the 
hills  near  Hawkshead.  They  form  a  lucrative  branch  of  the 
export  trade  of  the  county.  Scythe  stones  are  obtained  near 
Rainford.  With  respect  to  the  metals,  iron  ore  abounds  in 
Furness  ;  and  at  Anglesark,  near  Chorley,  is  a  lead  mine, 
consisting  of  several  veins,  intersecting  the  strata  of  the 
county  almost  perpendicularly,  and  running  in  various  di- 
rections. These  rriines  are  noted  for  containing  carbonate 
:f  barytes.  In  the  north  of  the  county  some  copper  mines 
have  been  wrought,  but  not  to  much  advantage. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  there  is  a  greater  length  of 
roads  in  this  county,  in  proportion  to  its  extent,  than  in  any 
jther  county  in  the  kingdom  :  in  the  north,  and  north-eas- 
;ern  parts,  they  are  made  of  limestone  :  in  the  middle  and 
ioutliern  parts,  the  roads  are  paved  with  stones,  principally 
brought  from  the  Welsh  and  Scotch  coasts.  On  the  road 
between  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  slag  or  copper  scoria 
has  been  advantageously  used. 

Lancashire  is  the  most  manufacturing  county,  without 
exception,  in  the  kingdom.  Its  staple  manufacture  is  that 
of  cotton  in  all  its  branches;  but  as  we  have  entered  very 
fully  into  a  view  of  this  manufacture,  in  our  account  of  the 
Statistics  of  England,  our  notice  of  it  here  must  be  brief 
and  general.  Manchester  may  be  considered  as  the  centre 
of  the  cotton  spinning  and  manufacturing  district.  From 
this  town  this  branch  of  trade  has  spread  southwards  into 
Cheshire,  and  northwards  as  far  as  Preston  ;  various 
branches  of  it  are  also  carried  on  at  Bolton,  Chewbent,  Bury, 
Wigam,  Blackburne,  Sec.  Besides  those  employed  in  spin- 
ning and  weaving  cotton,  there  are  bleachers,  dyers,  prin- 
ters, tool  and  machine  makers,  Etc.  Tiiere  are  also  in 
Lancasl-.ire,  manufactories  of  woollen  goods,  hats,  especial- 
ly at  Oldham,  stockings,  pins,  needles,  nails,  watch-move- 
ments, tobacco,  and  tobacco-pipes,  snufl',  earthen-ware, 
English  porcelain,  paper,  8cc.  There  are  also  large  works 
for  smelting  iron  and  copper,  and  for  casting  plate  glass, 


and  the  making  of  common  glass,  white  lead,  lamp  black, 
vitriolic  acid,  &c. 

The  commerce  of  Lancashire  is  also  very  great ;  almost 
entirely  from  Liverpool  to  America,  the  West  and  East 
Indies,  Africa,  the  Mediterranean,  Spain,  Portugal,  Ire- 
land, &c.  Lancaster  also  enjoys  some  commerce,  but  the 
quaritity  is  proportionally  small  ;  and  it  seems  to  be  de- 
clining. The  principal  articles  of  export  are  the  various 
manufactures  of  the  county;  and  the  principal  articles  im- 
ported, are  cotton,  woo),  sugar,  tobacco,  rice,  timber,  corn 
from  Ireland,  &c. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  Brigantes  inhabited 
Lancashire  at  the  period  of  the  Roman  conquest.  According 
to  tlie  authority  of  Ptolemy,  however,  they  were  preceded 
by  a  tribe,  whom  he  calls  the  Segantii.  The  Romans  en- 
tered their  territory,  under  Julius  Agricola,  about  the  year 
A.  D.  79  ;  and  Mr.  Whitaker  says,  that  the  principal 
Roman  stations  were  formed  at  this  period,  of  which  Man- 
cunium,  or  Manchester,  was  one.  The  Romans  also  formed 
several  excellent  roads  through  the  county.  The  whole 
of  Lancashire,  along  with  Yorkshire,  5cc.  was  called  by  the 
Romans  Maxima  Cxsariensis,  or  Britannia  Superior  ;  by 
the  Saxons  it  was  included  within  the  kingdom  of  Nor- 
thumbria.  Soon  after  it  wis  conquered  by  Egfrid.  About 
the  year  680,  it  was  formed  into  a  separate  county.  Soon 
afterwards  it  was  divided  into  hundreds,  tithings,  &c.  South 
Lancashire  was  at  first  divided  into  three  hundreds,  and  just 
before  the  conquest,  subdivided  into  six.  Previous  to  and 
under  the  early  Xorman  sovereigns,  this  county  was  dis- 
tinguished as  an  honour.  Landed  honours  generally  be- 
longed to  the  king,  but  were  sometimes  granted  in  fee  to 
noblemen.  Soon  after  the  conquest,  three  noblemen  held 
the  honour  of  Lancaster;  but  king  Stephen  confirmed  it 
on  his  son,  and  thenceforward  it  seems  to  have  been  attach- 
ed to  those  of  royal  blood.  In  the  time  of  Henry  III. 
it  was  constituted  an  earldom  ;  and  in  the  time  ,6f  Edward 
IV.  the  dukedom  of  Lancaster  was  created.  John  of  Gaunt 
procured  it  to  be  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  county  palatine. 
The  antiquities  of  this  county  are  by  no  means  numerous 
or  interesting. 

In  the  year  1 803,  the  poor's  rate  of  this  county  amounted 
to  230,765^  :  for  the  year  ending  25th  of  March  1815,  the 
sum  paia  by  449  places  (for,  in  consequence  of  the  great 
extent  of  its  p.irishes,  they  are  subdivided  into  townships) 
amounted  to  383,217/.  3.s.  I0\d.  :  returns  had  not  been  ob- 
tained from  three  places.  From  comparing  the  returns  in 
1803  and  1815,  it  will  appear,  that  the  poor-rates  of  this 
county  have  not  increased  in  a  very  great  degree.  In  the 
year  1776,  the  sum  of  56,163/.  was  raised  ;  and  the  average 
of  the  years  1783,  1784,  and  1785,  was  80,301/.  In  1803, 
the  number  of  persons  relieved  was  46,200,  or  7  in  the  100 
of  the  population  ;  the  money  raised  was  6s.  10^.  per  head 
on  the  population  ;  the  rate  at  whfch  each  pauper  was  re- 
lieved, was  51.  9s.  3id.  Nine  hundred  and  fifty-seven 
friendly  societies  were  enrolled  at  that  time  ;  and  tlic  num- 
ber of  inenibers  was  104.776,  or  16  in  the  100  of  the  popu- 
lation ;  the  number  of  children  iti  schools  of  industry  was 
1704. 

The  population  of  Lancashire  was  very  thin  before  it 
became  a  manufacturing  county.  In  the  year  1700,  it 
amounted  only  to  166  200;  in  the  year  1750,  it  had  in- 
creased to  297,400:  in  the  year  1801,  it  had  augmented 
extremely,  being  695,100  ;  and  in  the  year  1811 — 828.309. 

The  population,  in  1811,  is  nearly  at  the  rate  of  38U  the 
square  mile.  The  baptisms  were  1  to  2'J,  the  burials  1  to 
48,  and  the  marriages  1  to  108.  See  Aikin's  A/a«c/;M/fr,- 
Beauties  of  England  and  Wales  ;  and  Dickson's  .igricul- 
tural  Survey,     (w.  s.) 

LANCASTER,  a  town  of  England,  in  the  hundred  of 
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Lonsdale,  in  llie  county  of  Lancashire,  lies  in  54'  4'  North 
Lai.  and  2°  56'  West  Long.  It  is  239|  miles  N.  N.  W. 
from  London.  It  is  a  borough,  the  civil  government  of 
which  is  vested  in  a  mayor,  12  aldermen,  a  recorder,  2 
bai.ifVs,  12  common  councilmen,  or  capital  burgesses,  &c. 
It  return-)  two  members  to  parliament.  Tlie  riijht  ol  elec- 
tion is  vested  in  the  freemen,  who  amount  to  about  1000. 
The  returning  officers  arc  the  mayor  and  two  bailiffs.  This 
town  is  situated  on  a  gentle  ascent,  on  the  top  of  which 
stand  the  church  and  castle.  The  river  Lune  makes  nearly 
an  acute  angle  on  the  north  side  of  the  town.  The  direc- 
tion of  several  of  the  principal  streets  are  from  it  to  the 
south,  the  church  and  castle  being  in  some  measure  de- 
tached. Hence  it  will  appear,  that  tlie  situation  of  Lancas- 
ter is,  upon  the  who^e,  striking.  Tne  houses  are  in  gene- 
ral good,  being  built  of  an  excellent  freestone  found  in  the 
neiglibourhooii,  and  covered  with  slate.  Many  of  the  streets, 
howcvor,  are  narrow.  The  most  important,  as  well  as  the 
TTiosi  interesting  public  building  in  Lincaster,  is  the  castle. 
It  is  supposed,  that  the  Ronians  first  built  a  castle  on  the 
site  of  tlie  present  one,  and  that  part  of  the  old  foundations 
are  still  visil)le  ;  and  it  is  pretty  well  ascertained,  that  the 
large  squ  ire  keep  «,is  the  work  of  tlie  Saxons.  But  the 
main  huihling  was  the  work  ol  Edward  III.  and  his  son 
John  of  G.iunt,  whom  he  created  Duke  ol  Lancaster.  Its 
walls  cover  an  area  of  380  feet  from  east  to  west,  by  350 
feet  from  north  to  soHth.  At  present,  the  whole  is  appro- 
priated to  the  county  gaol.  The  summit  commands  very 
ex;ensive  views,  embracing  the  windings  of  the  Lune, 
Morecambc  bay,  the  mountains  of  Cumberland,  Westmore- 
land, and  Yorkshire.  The  shire  hall,  a  beautiful  modern 
structure,  and  the  county  courts,  are  attached  to  the  castle. 
The  (.titer  public  buildings  are,  the  town  hall,  theatre,  cus- 
tom-house, assembly-room ;  and  over  the  Lune  there  is  a 
very  grand  bridge,  which  was  built  by  the  county  at  the 
expence  of  12,000/.  About  a  mile  to  the  north-east  of  the 
town  is  the  aquetluct-bridge  of  the  L.mcaster  canal,  which 
consists  of  five  arches,  and  cost  45,000/.  Barges  of  60  tons 
can  pass  over  it.  This  town  has  communication,  by  inter- 
nal navigation,  with  the  rivers  Mersey,  Ribble,Ouse,  Trent, 
Derwent,  Severn,  Humber,  Thames,  Avon,  &c.  This  na- 
vigation, including  its  windings,  extends  about  500  miles 
into  the  counties  of  Lincoln,  Nottingham,  York,  Westmore- 
land, Cheshire,  Siafford,  Warwick,  Leicester,  Oxford, 
Worcester,  &c.  There  is  scarcely  any  manufactory  of 
consetjuence  in  Lancaster.  It  is  chiefly  celebrated  for  its 
cabinet  ware.  The  spinning  of  twine,  printing  of  cotton, 
and  weaving  of  sail  cloth,  is  also  carried  on  to  some  extent. 
Ship-building  has  been  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent, 
and  vessels  of  450  tons  have  been  launched  here.  The  river 
being  obstructed  by  shoals,  only  vessels  of  250  tons  can 
reach  the  quay.  Its  trade  is  principally  to  A;iierica  and 
the  West  Indies.  In  1799,  52  vessels  cleared  out  for  the 
latter,  with  cargoes  estimated  at  upwards  of  two  millions; 
but  at  present  the  trade  is  not  so  considerable.  On  the 
30ih  of  September  1800,  the  registered  shipping  consisted 
of  140  ships,  19.094  tons,  navigated  by  1926  men.  In  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  town  is  an  excellent  salt 
inarsh,  of  about  501  statute  acres,  which  belongs  to  80  of 
the  oldest  burgesses,  or  their  widows.  In  the  year  1801, 
Lancaster  contained  1601  houses,  and  9030  irhabitants. 
In  the  >ear  1811,  the  returns  were  as  follow  : — 1731  houses, 
and  9247  inhabitants. 


L.\NCASTER,  a  city  of  Pennsyivani.i,  ti^e  capital  uf 
Lancaster  county,  and  the  largest  inland  city  of  the  United 
States  It  is  pleasantly  situated,  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill, 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  west  of  Conestoga  creek.  It  was 
incorporated,  as  a  borough,  on  the  1st  of  May,  1742  ;  and 
creeled  into  a  city  on  the  20th  of  March,  1818,  under  the 
government  of  a  mayor,  nine  aldermen,  and  select  and  com- 
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mon  councils  ;  the  former  consisting  of  nine,  and  the  latter  of 
fifteen  members.  It  contains  about  luOO  houses,  mostly  of 
brick,  and  very  plain  ;  but,  of  late  years,  many  elegant  build- 
ings have  been  erected.  The  streets  are  wide,  and  at  right 
angles,  and  the  town  generally  has  the  appearance  of  neat- 
ness ;ind  convenience. 

Lancaster  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  being  sur- 
rounded by  a  rich  and  populous  country.  It  has  extensive 
manufactures  of  fire-arms,  and  several  large  tan-yards,  dis- 
tilleries, and  breweries.  The  public  edifices  are  a  court- 
house, and  market,  of  brick  ;  and  a  strong  stone  jail  :  the 
former  of  these  is  erected  in  a  hollow  square,  near  the 
centre  of  the  town,  from  which  the  four  principal  streets 
lead,  in  opposite  directions.  There  are  two  banks,  incor- 
porated in  1814,  with  a  capital  of  1,200,000  dollars  ;  and  also 
a  branch  oi  the  Bank  of  Pennsylvania.  It  has  seven  places 
of  public  worship,  belonging  respectively  to  the  Presbyte- 
rians, Episcopalians,  German  Lutherans,  German  Calvin- 
ists,  Moravians,  Catholics,  and  Methodists  ;  there  is  also  a 
meeting-house  belonging  to  the  society  of  Friends,  but 
the  members  of  that  society  having  generally  left  the 
place,  their  meetings  have  been  discontinued  several  years. 
It  IS  the  seat  of  Franklin  college,  founded  in  1787,  and  de- 
signed to  educate  Germans  in  their  own  hmguage  and 
habits.  .  In  that  year  the  state  endowed  it  with  10  oOO  acres 
of  land,  worth  about  gjO  000  ;  and  the  following  year 
added  a  public  store-hou^e,  and  two  lots,  valued  at  g2,000. 
The  trustees  consist  of  an  equal  number  of  Lutherans,  Cal- 
vinists,  Presbyterians,  and  Episcopalians.  The  principal  is 
a  Lutheran,  and  the  vice-president  a  Calvinist. 

Lancaster  is  58  miles  west  of  Philadelphia,  Lat.  40°  3', 
north;  Long.  76°  10' west.     The  population,  as   returned 

by  the  census  ol  1800,  was 4292 

And  by  that  ol  1810, 5405 

The  inhabitants  are  principally  of  German  descent. 

It  was  formerly  the  seat  of  the  slate  government,  but,  in 
1812,  the  assembly  passed  an  act  for  its  removal  to  Har> 
risburgh. 

LANCEROTlA.     Set   Canary  Isles. 

LANDEN,  John,  a  celebrated  mathematician,  was  born 
at  Pcakirk,  near  Peterborough,  in  Northamptonshire,  in 
January  1719.  So  early  as  1744,  he  was  a  contributor  to 
the  Ladies  Diary  ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  year  1754  that  he 
published  in  the  Phihsofihical  Transactions,  hib  first  paper, 
entitled,  ^n  investigation  of  some  Theorems,  which  suggest 
several  very  remarkable  firofxerties  of  the  Circle,  and  are  at 
the  same  time  of  considerable  use  in  resolving  Fractions,  the 
denominators  of  which  are  certain  multinomials  into  more 
simfile  ones,  and  by  that  means  facilitate  the  comfiutation  of 
Fluents.  In  1755,  he  published  a  small  volume,  entitled 
Mathematical  Lucubrations,  containing  a  variety  of  tracts 
relative  to  the  rectification  of  curve  lines,  the  summation 
of  series,  the  method  of  finding  fluents,  and  other  branches 
of  the  higher  mathematics. 

About  the  end  of  1757,  he  pulilished  proposals  for  print- 
ing, by  subscription,  the  Residual  Analysis;  and  in  1758, 
he  published  his  Discourse  on  the  Residual  Analysis,  in 
which  he  resolved  a  great  variety  of  problems  by  an  en- 
tirely new  mode  of  reasoning,  and  pointed  out  the  supe- 
rior elegance  of  his  method  to  that  which  had  been  derived 
from  the  fluxionary  calculus. 

In  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Soricty  for  1760,  he 
published  ^  new  meth'jd  of  comfiuting  the  sums  of  certain 
Series,  a  subject  which  he  aftei  wards  pursued  in  his  Mathe- 
matical Memoirs,  which  appeared  in  1780. 

Hitherto  Mr.  Landen  had  lived  as  a  fanucr  at  tlie  village 
of  Walton,  near  Peterborough  ;  but  in  1762,  he  removed 
to  Milton,  tlie  seat  of  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  w  .eie  he  discharg- 
ed the  duty  of  land  steward  to  that  nobltman  till  within  a 
few  years  of  his  death. 
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In  the  year  1764,  he  published  the  first  book  of  the  Re- 
sidual jl7ialysis,  in  which  he  applies  it  to  the  drawing  of 
taiijjents  ;  to  the  fiiidtlig  the  properties  of  curve  lints  ;  to 
describing  their  involutes  and  evolules  ;  finding  tlie  radius 
ol  curvature,  tlieir  greatest  and  least  ordinates,  and  points 
of  contrary  fluxure ;  and  to  the  determination  of  their  cusps, 
and  the  drawing  of  asymptotes.  He  proposed  in  a  second 
book,  to  shew  its  application  to  a  great  variety  of  mechani- 
cal and  physical  problems;  but  he  never  found  leisure  to 
complete  this  part  of  his  plan. 

On  the  16th  of  January  1766,  Mr.  L^inden  was  elected  a 
men.ber  ol  the  Royal  Society  ;  and  in  1768.  he  publishi-d  his 
Sfiecimen  of  a  new  method  of  comparing  Curviliiicat  Areas, 
by  •which  many  such  areas  may  be  com/tared,  as  have  Jiot  yet 
afi/ieared  to  be  cum/tarable  by  any  other  method,  in  tlie  same 
woik  tor  1770,  he  i^avi  Some  neiu  Theorems  for  comjileting 
the  Areas  of  certain  Curve  Lines. 

In  tlic  Phil.  Trans,  lor  1770.  he  published  A  disquisition 
concerning  certain  Fluents,  which  are  assignable  by  the  Arcs 
of  the  Conic  Sections  ;  whre  are  investigated,  some  ntv>  and 
useful  Theorems  for  comfiuting  such  Fluents.  This  sub- 
ject had  been  previuusly  treated  by  Maclaurin  in  his 
Fluxions,  and  by  D'Alcniberl  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Utrlin 
Academy;  but  Lantlen  had  the  merit  ol  removing  a  very 
great  delect  in  their  methods.  In  the  same  year  lie  pub- 
lished his  Animadversions  on  Dr.  Matthew  Stewart's  com- 
fiutation  of  the  Sun's  distance  from  the  Earth,  a  work  writ- 
ten in  a  style  of  acrimony  disgraceful  lo  a  man  of  genius. 

In  the  same  work  foi  1775,  he  published  an  Investiga- 
tion of  a  general  Theorem,  for  findi?tg  the  length  of  any 
Arc  of  any  Conic  Hyfierbola  by  means  of  two  Flli/iiic 
Arcs  ;  with  some  other  new  and  useful  Theorems  deduced 
from  it.  In  this  paper  he  has  shewn,  that  both  the  elastic 
curve,  and  the  curve  of  equable  recess  from  a  given  point, 
with  many  others,  may  be  constructed  by  the  i edification 
of  the  ellipsis  only,  without  failure  \n  any  point  ;  whereas 
the  elegant  method  by  Maclaurin,  of  constructing  them  by 
the  rectification  of  the  hyperbola  and  the  ellipse,  fails,  when 
some  principal  point  of  the  curve  is  lo  be  determined,  as 
the  hyperbolic  arc  and  its  tangent  then  become  infinite, 
though  their  difference  be  at  the  same  time  fihile. 

In  1777,  he  published  in  the  Philosofihical  Transactions, 
A  new  Theory  of  the  Motion  of  Bodies  revolving  about  an 
Axis  injree  Sfiace.  when  that  Motion  is  disturbed  by  some 
extraneous  force,  either  fiercussive  or  accelerative.  In  this 
paper,  he  considers  only  the  motion  of  a  sphere,  spheroid, 
and  cylinder;  but  in  consequence  of  his  having  aftei  wards 
found,  that  D'Alembert  had  treated  of  the  same  subject, 
he  purchased  the  Ofiuscules  oi \hdiX  eminent  author  ;  where 
he  iound  it  stated,  that  some  mathematician  doubted,  whe- 
ther there  is  any  solid  whatever  besides  the  sphere,  in  which 
any  line  passing  through  the  centre  of  gravity  will  t>e  a  per- 
manent axis  of  rotation.  He  was  thus  led  lo  resume  the  sub- 
ject, and  he  succeeded  in  pointing  out  several  bodies,  which, 
under  certain  dimensions,  have  that  remarkable  property. 
This  paper  was  published  in  a  volume  of  memoirs,  whicii 
appeared  in  1780,  and  which  contains  also  a  large  appen- 
dix, with  a  complete  collection  of  Theorems  for  the  calcu- 
lation of  Fluents,  principally  investigated  by  himself 

Ml .  Linden  published  three  small  tracts  on  the  summa- 
tion of  converging  sim  s,  in  which  he  explained  and  ex- 
tended the  theorems  of  De  Moivre,  Stirling,  and  Thomas 
Simson. 

About  the  commencement  of  the  year  1782,  Mr.  Lan- 
dtn  had  made  such  additions  to  Ins  theory  ol  rotatory  mo- 
lion,  that  he  thought  himself  capable  ot  resolving  the  ge- 
neral problem,  namely,  to  determine  "the  rotatoiy  ni'Jtion 
of  a  body  of  any  form  whatever,  revolving  without  restraint 
about  any  axis  passing  through  its  centre  of  gravity."  Hav- 
ing found,  however,  that  the  result  was  materially  different 
from  that  given  by  d'Alembert,  he  declined  publishing  his 


solution.  The  solution  of  the  same  problem  given  by  Eu- 
ler,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Berlin  Academy  for  1757,  hap- 
pened  to  fall  into  hit  hands,  and  he  saw  that  the  result  was  the 
same  as  that  of  d'Alembert ;  but  the  great  perspicuity  of 
Eulei's  investigations  enabled  him  to  discover  the  point  in 
which  tUe  solution  differed  from  his  own.  After  repeated 
examinations  of  his  own  solution,  he  was  firriily  convinced 
of  its  correctness,  and  at  last  published  it  in  the  Philoso- 
fihical Transactions  for  1783.  The  Rev.  Charles  Wildbore, 
a  respectable  mathematician,  attacked  Landen's  solution  in 
the  Phil  Trans,  for  I79u,  in  a  paper  on  Sjiherical  Motion, 
and  obtained  the  same  solution  as  that  of  Euler  and  d'A- 
leihbert.  Mr  Landen  was  thus  led  to  revise  and  extend 
his  solution,  and  having  found  a  result  similar  to  that  of 
Euler,  in  Fiisi's  CosOTo^ra/;Aia  ;  and  having  also  learned 
that  Euler  had  revised  Ins  own  solution,  and  obtained  the 
same  result,  in  his  Theoria  Motus  corfiorum  Solidorum  scu 
rigidorum,  which  appeared  in  1765,  he  set  about  a  full  ex- 
planation of  his  own  views. 

He  was  now  severely  afflicted  with  the  stone  ;  but  dur- 
ing the  painful  intervals  ol  that  agonizing  disorder,  he  con- 
tinued to  write  the  second  volume  of  his  Memoir=,,  which 
appeared  after  his  death.  This  volume  contains,  among 
other  important  papers,  a  solution  of  the  general  problem 
concerning  rotatory  motion,  the  resolution  of  the  problem 
relative  to  the  motion  of  a  top,  and  an  investigation  of  the 
precession  ol  the  equinoctial  points,  in  which  he  had  the 
honour  of  detecting,  for  the  first  time,  Sir  Isaac  Newton's 
mistake  in  his  celebrated  solution  of  the  same  problem. 
Mr.  Landen  had  the  satisfaction  of  receiving  a  copy  of 
this  work  on  the  day  before  his  death,  which  took  place 
at  Milton,  near  Peterborough,  on  the  15ih  of  Januaiy, 
1790,  in  the  71si  year  of  his  age.  A  flat  stone  in  the  north 
aisle  of  the  church  of  Castor,  in  Northamptonshire,  is  the 
only  monument  to  the  memory  of  this  distinguished  ma- 
thematician. 

As  a  mathematician,  Mr.  Landen  is  entitled  to  a  very 
high  reputation  ;  but  he  possessed,  in  no  small  degree,  a 
coarseness  of  mind,  and  a  disposition  to  contemn  tiie  pur- 
suits of  others,  which,  we  regret  to  say,  is  loo  often  exhi- 
bited by  those  who  exclusively  cultivate  the  mathematics. 
His  treatment  of  Euler  is  by  no  means  handsome  ;  and  the 
controversy  with  Dr.  Henry  Clarke,  respecting  that  gen- 
tleman's translation  ol  Lorgna's  tiealise  on  series,  was 
carried  on  with  an  asperity  of  language  unworthy  ot  a  man 
of  genius.  From  the  singular  contrast  between  the  man- 
ners of  Mr.  Landen  and  those  of  his  noble  friend  the  E^rl 
of  Fitzwilliam,  the  villagers  often  exclaimed,  when  tlicy 
were  seen  to  pass  together,  "  There  goes  Loid  Landen 
and  Mr.  Filzwilliam."  Mr.  Landen  left  one  daughter, 
who,  we  believe,  is  still  alive.  His  manuscripts  were 
sold  to  the  shop-keepers  of  Peterborougli  for  waste  paper. 

LANDES,  Les,  is  the  name  of  a  department  in  the 
south-west  region  of  Fiance.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  department  of  the  Gironde  ;  on  the  east  by  that  of 
Lot,  and  Garonne,  andGers;  on  the  south  by  the  Lower 
Pyrenees;  and  on  the  west  by  the  sea.  It  contains  480 
square  leagues,  or  9475  square  kilometres,  and  is  watered 
by  the  river  Adour,  and  by  the  Medan,  which  passes  by 
Mont  Marsan.  Its  principal  productions  are  barley,  wines, 
cork,  charcoal,  and  resin  ;  but  the  soil  is  in  general  sandy 
and  unfruitlul,  the  north  and  west  parts  consisting  of  heath 
and  marslies.  The  sea  is  said  to  have  once  covered  this 
department,  and  to  have  flowed  as  far  as  Dax.  The  vil- 
lages and  hamlets  stand  on  spots  of  fertile  ground,  like 
islands,  among  the  sand.  The  shepherds  are  remarkable 
for  being  mounted  on  stills,  which  raise  them  from  three 
to  five  feet  above  the  ground,  for  the  double  purpose  of 
keeping  them  out  of  the  water,  which  lies  deep  on  the 
san'is,  and  of  enabling  them  to  see  tlieir  sheep  at  a  great- 
er distance  on  the  level  ground.    The  principal  towns  are, 
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Population. 

Mont  de  Marsan 2866 

St.  Sever 5844 

Dax 4398 


The  forests  of  pines  and  oaks  cover  about  2018  acres, 
and  belong  in  ^^'^''''a'  ^^  individuals.  The  contributions, 
in  1805,  were  l,2i)7,597  francs;  and  the  population  of  the 
depaitineut  228,889.     Mont  Marsan  is  the  capital. 


LANDSCAPE  GARDENING. 


In  the  infamy  of  human  arts,  all  gardening  would  be  com- 
prehended in  (he  culluieofa  few  fruits  and  esculent  plants 
in  a  very  limited  space  ;  but  at  present,  the  word  garden 
has  at  least  three  distinct  sisnificalions  :  to  designate  a 
spot,  destined  for  the  culture  of  fruits  and  culinary  vege- 
tables;  to  mark  a  space,  devoted  to  (lowers  and  botanical 
pursuits  ;  and  to  denote  a  more  extended  scene,  characte- 
rized by  forest  trees,  and  walks  for  shade  and  recreation, 
and  combining  such  other  objects  belonging  to  external 
scenery,  as  taste,  art,  or  locality,  may  conler.  For  kitchen 
gardening  and  botanic  gardening,  we  refer  to  our  view  of 
HoRTicuLTLHE.  The  art  of  forming  the  third  class  of 
gardens,  and  to  which  we  propose  in  this  article  to  confine 
our  attention,  has  been,  till  of  late,  indifferently  known,  un- 
der the  terms /i/fasurf,  ornavicntal,  and  rwro^  gardening  ; 
but  is  now  more  generally  designated  landscape  gardening, 
a  very  happy  term,  particularly  as  applied  to  tlie  mouern 
style  of  laying  out  grounds.  But  as  we  intend  directing 
our  attention  to  both  siyles,  we  shall  employ  the  term  gar- 
dening as  a  generic  distinction,  comprehending  both  the 
geometric  or' ancient,  and  the  modern  or  landscape  garden- 
ing.    We  shall  arrange  our  observations  in  the  following 

order : 

1.  An  historical  view  of  ornamental  gardening,  ancient 

and  modern. 

2.  The  object  of  this  art.  and  the  principles  of  composi- 
tion adapted  to  it. 

3.  The  application  of  these  principles  to  the  different 
materials  employed  in  forming  a  country  residence. 

4.  The  application  of  these  principles,  in  uniting  these 
materials  in  compositions  or  constituent  parts  of  a  country 
residence. 

5.  The  union  of  these  constituent  parts,  in  the  formation 
of  the  different  varieties  of  country  residences. 

6.  The  practice  of  landscape  gardening. 

CH.\P.    I. 

History  ok  Ornamental  Gardening. 

What  is  known  of  the  history  of  this  branch  of  garden- 
ing, may  be  arranged  in  four  different  epochs.  1st,  From 
the  earliest  accounts,  that  is,  from  about  the  tenth  century 
antecedent  to  the  vulgar  era,  to  the  second  century 
before  the  same  era  ;  referring  chiefly  to  the  Jewish,  and 
some  of  the  Greek  authors,  as  Moses,  Solomon,  Homer, 
Hesiod,  Pausanias,  &c.  2d,  From  the  above  period  to  the 
decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  including  the  Roman  poets 
and  philosophers;  asCalo,  Varro,  Virgil,  Pliny,  Columel- 
la, &c.  3.i,  Fiom  the  revival  of  the  arts  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  modern  style,  or  what  is  properly  called  land- 
scape gardening,  about  the  middle  of  the  18th  century; 
including  Zjnoni.  Clarici,  &c.  among  the  Italians;  Gesner, 
Trinkhouse,  &r.  among  the  Germans;  Lobel,  Liebault, 
Sec.  among  the  Dutch,  and  the  United  Provinces  ;  Ber- 
trand,  d'Argenville,  ike.  among  the  French  ;  and  Didymus 
Mountain,  Temple,  James,  Switzer,  &c.  among  the 
English.  4th,  From  the  introduction  of  the  modern  style  to 


the  present  time  ;  among  the  principal  writers  during  which 
period  may  be  reckoned  Lauguier,  Girardin,  Walieiet, 
&c.  among  the  French  ;  Hirschfield,  Grohmann,  8cc.  among 
tlie  Gernuins ;  and  Shenstone,  G.  Mason,  Chambers, 
Wheatley,  Mason  the  poet.  Price,  Knight,  Rcptoii,  Sec. 
among  the  English.  We  shall  take  a  cursory  view  of  each 
of  tliese  periods,  and  in  our  progress,  refer  the  more  in- 
quisitive reader  to  such  works  as  will  afford  him  ample 
information. 

Sect.  I.  Asiatic  and  Grecian  Gardening. 

The  first  garden  on  record  is  known  to  every  reader. 
Moses,  in  describing  it,  no  doubt  intended  to  combine  every 
sort  of  excellence  of  which  he  deemed  a  garden  suscep- 
tible; and  it  is  remarkable,  that  in  so  remote  an  age,  his 
outline  should  contain  so  much  of  general  nature.  What 
was  sketched  by  Moses,  was  ably  completed  by  Milton, 
whose  finished  performance,  as  Mr.  Walpole  observes,  ex- 
hibits all  the  higher  beauties  of  the  rural  scenery  of  a  mo- 
dern country  residence.  Thus  the  origin  of  gardening,  as 
of  most  other  arts,  is  traced  to  the  eastern  nations,  through 
the  writings  of  the  Jews.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  Solo- 
mon has  left  so  imperfect  an  idea  of  the  manner  in  which 
his  garden  was  laid  out,  though  he  has  made  some  degree 
of  compensation  for  this  omission,  by  the  hints  of  what  it 
contained.  Besides  fruits  and  odoriferous  flowers,  there 
were  baths,  summer-houses,  and  water  in  various  forms. 
It  was  powerfully  enclosed,  as  is  generally  the  case  with 
eastern  gardens  lo  this  day,  for  the  sake  of  privacy  and  se- 
clusion. That  it  was  contiguous  to  some  of  his  palaces, 
appears  more  than  probable,  from  the  circumstance  of 
Ahasuerus,  one  of  his  successors,  being  mentioned  as  going 
fonh  from  the  banquet  of  wine  into  his  garden,  and  return- 
ing; and  king  Ahab,  wishing  to  extend  his  garden,  desired 
the  vineyard  of  Naboth  for  that  purpose,  "  because  it  was 
near  his  palace." 

The  next  garden,  in  the  order  of  time,  was  situated  on 
an  island  in  the  Archipelago,  on  the  confines  of  Europe, 
and  is  that  of  the  Phoenician  king  Alcinous.  Il  is  very 
minutely  described  in  the  Odyssey,  and  seems  to  have  been 
litUe  moie  than  an  orchard  of  four  acres,  containing  three 
or  four  sons  of  fruit  trees,  some  beds  of  flowers  or  vege- 
tables, two  fountains  to  water  it,  and  a  hedge  as  the  boun- 
dary enclosure.  That  of  Laei  tes,  also  described  in  the 
Odyssey,  was  very  similar  to  the  above.  Both  appear  to 
have  been  placed  adjacent  to  the  house,  and  evidently  in- 
lejided  for  use  more  than  ornament.     Odijss.  lib.  v.  112. 

The  paradises  of  Semiramis,  or,  accorciiiig  to  Mr.  Bry- 
ant, i^Anal.  of  Ancient  Mythology,  vol.  ii.  p.  100,  Sec.)  of  a 
people  called  Semaiim,  ancient  Babylonians,  are  the  next 
in  order.  Tliey  were  dibtinguislied  by  their  elevated  and 
romantic  situations,  and  also  by  their.exti  til.  "  When  Se- 
miramis came  to  Chanpn,"  observes  Diodorus  Siculus, 
(book  ii.  chap.  13  )  a  city  of  Media,  she  observed  on  an  ele- 
vate^ plain,  a  rock  of  stupemlous  height,  and  of  consider- 
able extent.  Here  she  formed  another  paradise,  exceed- 
ing large,  enclosing  the  rock  in  the  midst  of  it ;  on  whici 
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the  erected  sumptuous  buildings  for  pleasure,  command- 
ing a  view  both  of  the  plantations  and  of  the  encamp- 
ment." 

Where  nature  did  not  furnish  an  adequate  site,  art  sup- 
plied the  deficiency  ;  and  hence  those  well-known  stupen- 
dous mechanical  construGiions,  entitled  the  hanging  gar- 
dens of  Babylon,  and  ranked  among  the  ancient  wonders  of 
the  world.  "This  surprising  and  laborious  experiment," 
observes  Mr.  G.  Mason,  (Essay  on  Design  in  Gardening; 
p.  9.)  "  was  a  strain  of  complaisance  in  king  Nebuchad- 
nezzar to  his  Medean  queen,  who  could  never  be  recon- 
ciled to  the  flat  and  naked  appearance  of  the  province  of 
Babylon,  but  frequently  regretted  each  rising  hill  and 
scattered  forest  she  had  formerly  delighted  in,  with  all  the 
charms  they  had  presented  to  her  youthful  imagination. 
The  king,  who  thought  nothing  impossible  for  his  power  lo 
execute,  nothing  to  be  unattempted  for  the  gratification  of 
his  beloved  consort,  determined  to  raise  woods  and  terraces, 
even  within  the  precincts  of  the  city,  equal  to  those  by 
■which  her  native  country  was  diversified." 

The  word  paradise,  among  the  eastern  nations,  seems  to 
have  had  different  shades  of  meaning,  as  well  as  the  word 
garden  of  modern  times.  The  paradise  of  Alcinous  was 
an  orchard;  while  those  of  queen  Semiramis  seem  to  have 
included  all  the  external  scenery  appropriated  to  a  country 
residence. 

Those  of  the  Persians  combined  use  with  beauty.  Xeno- 
phon,  in  his  Economics,  makes  Socrates  say  of  the  Persian 
king,  "  Wherever  he  resides,  or  whatever  place  he  visits 
in  his  dominions,  he  takes  care  that  the  gardens  called  para- 
dises, shall  be  filled  with  every  thing  both  beautiful  and 
useful  the  soil  can  produce."  Memorab.  Socratis,  lib.  v.  p. 
829.  Lysander  finds  the  younger  Cyrus  in  his  paradise  at 
Sardis.  As  he  avows  to  the  Spartan  general,  that  "  he 
planted  the  whole  himself,"  it  seems  to  have  been  of  a 
more  simple  description.  But  another  paradise  at  Celense 
was  very  extensive,  and  abounded  with  wild  beasts;  and  we 
are  informed,  that  the  same  prince  there  mustered  tlie 
Grecian  forces,  to  the  number  of  thirteen  thousand."  De 
Cyri  Ex/iedicione,  lib.  i.  Aulus  Gellius  informs  us,  that 
the  vivarium,  or  park  of  the  Romans,  which  contained 
game  and  wild  beasts,  was  the  same  as  the  paradise  of  tue 
Greeks.  The  Greeks,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  would  in 
■  his,  as  in  other  particulars,  copy  from  the  Persians. 

The  trees  in  the  Persian  gardens,  were  arranged  in 
straight  lines  and  angular  figures,  and  the  ground  was  cov- 
ered with  tufts  of  roses  and  odoriferous  flowers.  The 
kings  themselves  often  assisted,  as  we  have  seen,  in  their 
culture  with  their  own  hands.  A  considerable  variety  of 
:iees  were  introduced,  among  which  the  plane  and  the  re- 
sinous tribe  seem  to  have  held  conspicuous  places.  The 
Persian  gardens,  described  by  modern  travellers,  differ 
little  from  the  accounts  derived  from  ancient  writers.  Fi- 
guerosa,  who  was  ambassadoi  from  the  court  of  Spain  to 
that  of  Persia,  in  1617,  informs  us,  that  at  Schiraz,the  royal 
garden  was  so  large  that  it  appeared  like  a  forest,  the 
trees  consisting  of  cypress,  planes,  and  elms,  which  were 
planted  in  squares  and  avenues,  intermingled  with  thickets 
of  roses.  The  fruits  were  grapes,  pears,  pistachio  nuts, 
and  almonds.  In  the  middle  was  a  large  and  beautiful  lake." 
Daines  Bari'inglon  in  ^rcA<E/o^:a,  vol.  vii.  p.  114  Chardin, 
Le  Bruyn,  Sir  John  Malcolm,  and  other  modern  travellers, 
add  nothing  material  to  the  above  features  of  an  ancient  and 
modern  Persian  garden. 

Turning  from  Asia  to  Africa,  we  find  only  the  fabulous 
gardens  of  the  Hesperides.  They  are  ranked  by  Pliny  with 
those  of  Alcinous  and  Semiramis,  (Al'ai.  Hist.  lib.  xix.  c.  4.) 
and  described  by  Scylax  as  situated  to  the  east  of  Berenice, 
in  Cyrenaica,  and  "  lying  in  a  place  eighteen  fathoms  deep, 


steep  on  all  sides,  and  two  stadia  in  diameter,  covered  with 
trees  of  various  kinds,  planted  very  close  together,  and  in- 
terwoven with  one  another."  Historical  View  of  the  Gar- 
dens of  .Antiquity,  tp'c.  p.  29.  Among  the  fruit  trees,  were 
apples,  pomegranates,  mulberries,  vines,  olives,  almonds, 
and  walnuts  ;  and  the  ornamental  trees  included  the  arbutus, 
myrtle,  bay,  ivy,  and  wild  olive. 

Little  is  known  of  the  private  gardens  of  the  Greeks, 
though  it  is  more  than  probable,  that,  from  their  con- 
nection with  Asia,  they  would  imitate,  as  far  as  the  dif- 
ference of  climate  and  other  circumstances  would  per- 
mit, the  paradises  or  gardens  of  the  Assyrians  and  Per- 
sians. Tliis  supposition  appears  justified,  from  the  admi- 
ration which  Xenophon,  a  Greek  philosopher  of  the  fourth 
century  before  Christ,  expresses  for  the  gardens  of  Cyrus 
at  Sardis.  We  are  informed  by  Diogenes  Laertius,  that 
Epicurus  delighted  in  the  pleasures  of  a  garden,  and  made 
choice  of  it  for  his  school  of  philosophy.  Plato  lays  the  scene 
of  his  dialogue  on  beauty  in  an  umbrageous  spot  on  the 
banks  of  the  Illisus  :  from  which  proof  of  his  taste  for 
the  beauties  of  natural  scenery,  it  may  not  be  too  much 
to  infer,  that  something  of  wildness  and  irregularity  miglu 
have  been  sometimes  admitted  in  Grecian  paradises,  as 
well  as  art  and  uniformity. 

The  Academus,  or  public  garden  of  Athens,  Plutarch 
informs  us,  was  originally  a  rough  uncultivated  spot  till 
planted  by  the  General  Cimon,  who  conveyed  streams  of 
water  to  it,  and  laid  it  out  in  shady  groves,  with  gymnasia, 
or  places  of  exercise,  and  philosophic  walks.  Among  the 
trees,  were  the  olive,  plane,  and  elm,  which  had  attained 
to  such  extraordinary  size,  that  at  the  siege  of  Alliens  by 
Sylla,  in  the  war  with  Mithridates,  they  were  selected 
to  be  cut  down,  to  supply  warlike  engines.  In  the  ac- 
count of  these  gardens  by  Pausanias,  we  learn,  that  they 
were  highly  elegant,  and  decorated  with  temples,  altars, 
tombs,  statues,  monuments,  and  towers  ;  that  among  the 
tombs,  were  those  of  Pirithous,  Theseus,  CEdipus,  and 
Adrastes  ;  and  at  the  entrance  was  the  first  altar  dedicated 
to  love.  In  the  first  eclogue  of  Theocritus,  the  scene  is 
laid  under  the  shade  of  a  pine  tree  ;  and  the  beauty  of 
Helen  is  compared  to  a  cypress  in  a  garden.  It  would 
appear  from  this  and  other  circumstances,  that  the  love 
of  Terebinthinate  trees,  so  general  in  Asia,  was  also  pre- 
valent in  Greece  ;  and  the  same  flowers  were  probably 
cultivated  in  both  countries.  The  narcissus  was  com- 
mon to  both,  as  also  the  ivy  and  the  rose.  It  may  be 
remarked  generally,  respecting  the  Asiatic  and  Grecian 
gardens  of  these  early  ages,  that  forest  trees  were  chiefly 
cultivated  for  their  shade,  fruit  trees  for  their  produce, 
and  flowers  for  their  odour.  At  any  rate,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  mere  beauty  of  form  or  foliage  entered  into 
their  idea  of  excellence. 

Such  are  the  scanty  particulars  which  can  be  collected 
respecting  the  gardens  of  ancient  Greece.  If  we  may  be 
allowed  to  hazard  a  conjecture  on  the  subject,  we  would 
say  that  the  country  of  Greece,  being  by  nature  more 
picturesque,  its  climate  more  temperate  than  the  Asia- 
tic regions,  and  its  inhabitants  comparatively  active  and 
frugal,  paradises  of  the  most  luxurious  description  would 
not  find  a  place.  Kitchen  gardens,  and  ornamental  orchards, 
would  no  doubt  be  general  ;  but  had  any  very  extensive 
gaidens  or  parks  been  possessed  even  by  the  princes,  it  is 
highly  probable  we  should  have  had  some  traditionary  hints 
respecting  them,  through  their  own,  or  the  early  Roman 
authors.  That  their  poets  and  philosophers  had  a  just 
taste  for  the  beauties  of  natural  scenery,  is  sufficiently 
evident,  from  Homer's  description  of  the  grotto  of  Calypso, 
{^Racemazionen  zur  Gartenkunst  der  Alten,  bet  Her  von 
B(£ttinger,(Jfc.  1800,)  and  from  various  descriptive  passages 
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in  Hesiod,  jElian,  Theocritus,  Atheneus,  and  other  writers. 
It  may  just  be  remarked,  however,  that  their  descriptions 
enlarge  chiefly  on  the  shade,  coolness,  freshness,  breezes, 
fragrance,  and  repose  of  such  scenes.  The  picturesque 
is  a  species  of  beauty,  which  it  is  not  clear  that  either  the 
Greelis  or  Romans  recognised  so  distinctly  as  the  modern 
Europeans. 

Seot.  II.  Roman  Gardening. 

The  first  mention  of  a  garden  in  the  Roman  hii,"tory,  is 
that  of  Tarquinius  Superbus,  by  Livy  and  Dionysius  Hali- 
carnassus.  From  what  they  state,  it  can  only  l)e  gatliered, 
that  it  was  adjoining  to  the  palace,  and  abounded  in  flowers, 
chiefly  poppies.  The  next  in  the  order  of  time  are  those 
of  LucuUus,  situated  near  Baiae,  in  the  bay  of  Naples. 
They  were  of  a  magnificence  and  expence  rivalling  that  of 
the  eastern  monarchs,  and  procured  to  this  general  the 
epithet  of  the  Roman  Xerxes.  They  consisted  of  vast  edi- 
fices projecting  into  the  sea  ;  of  immense  artificial  eleva- 
tions; of  plains  formed  where  mountains  formerly  stood; 
and  of  vast  pieces  of  water  dignified  with  the  pompous  titles 
of  Nilus  and  Euripides.  {?\\H3iTch.,invita  LucuUi  ;  Sallust, 
&c.)  Lucullus  had  made  several  expeditions  to  the  eastern 
parts  of  Asia,  and  it  is  probable  he  had  there  contracted  a 
taste  for  this  sort  of  magnificence,  which  Varro  after- 
wards ridiculed  for  its,sumptt}osity.  Lucullus  had  the  merit, 
however,  of  introducing  the  cherry,  the  peach,  and  the 
apricot,  from  the  east;  a  benefit  which  still  remains  to 
mankind. 

We  know  little  of  the  gardens  of  the  Augustine  age  of 
Virgil  and  Horace,  generally  thought  to  be  that  in  which 
taste  and  elegance  were  eminently  conspicuous.  Virgil 
and  Propertius  mention  the  culture  of  the  pine  tree,  as  be- 
loved by  Pan,  the  tutelar  deity  of  gardens ;  that  the  shade 
of  the  plane,  from  the  thickness  of  its  foliage,  was  particu- 
larly agreeable,  and  well  adapted  for  convivial  meetings. 
The  myrtle  and  the  bay,  they  describe  as  in  high  esteem 
for  their  odour;  and  to  such  a  degree  of  nicety  had  they 
arrived  in  this  particular,  that  these  odours  were  discover- 
ed to  mingle  well  together,  and  the  trees  were  planted  ad- 
joining each  other  for  this  purpose.  Flowers,  and  espe- 
cially roses  and  the  narcissus,  were  in  great  repute. 

From  Cicero  and  the  elder  Pliny  we  learn,  that  trees  were 
generally  planted  in  rows,  or  in  quincunx  ;  and  from  these 
authors  and  Martial,  that  the  fashion  of  clipping  trees  was 
first  introduced  by  Cneius  Matius,  a  friend  of  Augustus. 
Propertius  relates,  that  statues  and  fountains  now  became 
in  vogue.  A  mode  of  forcing  flowers  and  fruits,  and  of 
growing  cucumbers  in  the  winter  season,  was  also  in  use 
by  means  of  talc  cases,  {Sfleluncaria)  or  plates  of  the 
la/iis  sfiecularia  ;  which  Seneca  and  Pliny  inform  us  could 
be  split  like  slate  in  lengths  not  exceeding  five  feet. 

Sir  Joseph  Banks  conjectures,  that,  by  the  same  means, 
it  is  highly  probable  they  had  peach-houses  and  vineries. 
(On  the  forcing  houses  of  the  Romans,  in  Hort.  Trans. 
vol.  i.)  Daines  Barrington  seems  to  be  of  the  same  opi- 
nion, which  he  considers  more  probable  from  the  circum- 
stance, that  the  luxury  of  cooling  liquors  with  ice  was  in 
use  about  the  same  time  ;  these  two  arts  being  coeval  in- 
ventions in  England. 

Of  the  form  and  extent  of  Pliny's  winter  garden  at  Lau- 
rentinum,  nothing  very  accurate  can  be  obtained  from  his 
letters.  It  was  evidently  small,  being  surrounded  by  hedges 
of  box,  and  where  that  had  perished,  made  good  by  rose- 
mary. Vines,  figs,  and  mulberries,  were  the  fruit  trees. 
He  seems  to  have  valued  this  retreat  chiefly  from  its  situa- 
tion relatively  to  the  surrounding  country,  which  he  de- 
scribes with  delight ;  »'  pointing  out  all  the  beauties  of  the 


woods,  the  rich  meadows  covered  with  cattle,  the  bay  of 

Ostia,  the  scattered  villas  upon  its  shore,  and  the  blue 
mountains  in  tiie  distance."  (Preface  to  Girardin's  Eaaay 
on  Landscafie,  translated  by  D.  Milthus,  Esq.)  Eustace 
meiilioiis  that  the  same  general  appearance  of  woods  and 
meadows  exist  to  this   day.     Classical  Tour,  vol.  i.  p.  14. 

The  situation  of  Piiiiy's  Tuscan  villa  was  a  natural  am- 
phitheatre, formed  by  the  ricliest  part  of  the  Appenines, 
whose  lofty  summits,  crowned  with  groves  of  oak,  arc 
broken  into  a  variety  of  shapes,  their  sides  watered  by 
numerous  springs,  and  diversified  by  fields,  vineyards  and 
copses.  Of  the  artificial  part  of  the  grounds,  we  have  a 
particular  and  well  known  description  in  Pliny's  Efiistlea, 
book  V.  letter  6th,  wnich  is  of  importance  to  our  purpose, 
as  shewing  what  was  esteemed  good  taste  in  the  pleasure 
giounds  of  a  highly  accomplished  Roman  nobleman  and 
philosoplier. 

"  It  is  almost  superfluous  to  remark,"  observes  Dr. 
Faulkener,  speaking  of  Pliny's  gardens,  "  the  striking  re- 
semblance which  they  bear  to  one  in  the  French  or  Dutch 
taste.  The  terraces  adjoining  to  the  house  ;  the  lawn  de- 
clining from  thence  ;  the  little  flower  garden,  with  the 
fountain  in  the  centre;  the  walks  bordered  with  box  ;  and 
the  trees  sheared  into  whimsical  artificial  forms,  together 
with  the  fountains,  alcoves,  and  summer-houses,  form  a 
resemblance  too  sirikingjto  bear  dispute  "  "  In  an  age,"  ob- 
serves Lord  Walpole,  "  when  architecture  displayed  all  its 
grandeur,  all  its  purity,  and  all  its  taste  ;  when  arose  Ves- 
pasian's amphitheatre,  the  temple  of  peace,  Trajan's  forum, 
Domitian's  bath,  and  Adrian's  villa,  the  ruins  and  vestiges 
of  which  still  excite  our  astonishment  and  curiosity  ;  a 
Roman  consul,  a  polished  emperor's  friend,  and  a  man  of 
elegant  literature  and  taste,  delighted  in  what  the  mob  now 
scarce  admire  in  a  college  garden.  All  the  ingredients  of 
Pliny's  garden  corresponded  exactly  with  those  laid  out  by 
London  and  Wise  on  Dutch  principles;  so  that  nothing  is 
wanting  but  a  parterre,  to  make  a  garden  in  the  reign  of 
Trajan  serve  for  the  description  of  one  in  the  reign  of  king 
William."  We  consider  these  remarks  of  this  eloquent 
author  as  dictated  by  too  limited  a  view  of  the  subject. 
Because  the  Roman  gardens  were  considered  as  scenes  of 
art,  and  treated  as  such,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  posses- 
sors were  without  a  just  feeling  for  natural  scenery.  Where 
all  around  is  nature,  artificial  scenes  even  of  the  most  for- 
mal description  will  please,  and  may  be  approved  by  the 
justest  taste,  from  their  novelty  and  contrast,  and  other  as- 
sociations. If  all  England  were  a  scattered  forest  like 
ancient  Italy,  and  cultivation  were  to  take  place  only  in 
the  open  glades  or  plains,  where  would  be  the  beauty  of 
her  parks  and  pleasure  grounds  ?  The  relative  or  tempo- 
rary beauties  of  art  should  therefore  not  be  hastily  or  en- 
tirely rejected  in  our  admiration  of  the  more  permanent  and 
absolute  beauties  of  nature. 

That  the  ancient  Romans  admired  natural  scenery  with 
as  great  enthusiasm  as  the  moderns,  is  evident  from  the 
writings  of  their  eminent  poets  and  philosophers  ;  scarcely 
one  of  whom  has  not,  in  some  part  of  his  works,  left  us  the 
most  beautiful  descriptions  of  rural  scenery,  and  the  most 
enthusiastic  strains  of  admiration  of  all  that  is  grand,  pleasing, 
or  romantic,  in  landscape  ;  and  sonie  of  them,  as  Cicero  and 
Juvenal,  have  deprecated  the  efforts  of  art  in  attempting  to 
improve  nature.  "  Whoever,"  says  Mr.  G.  Mason,  "  would 
properly  estimate  the  attachment  to  rural  picturesque  among 
heathen  nations  of  old,  should  not  confine  their  researches  to 
the  domains  of  men,  but  extend  them  to  the  temples  and 
altars,  the  caves  and  fountains,  dedicated  to  their  deities. 
These,  with  their  concomitant  groves,  were  generally 
favourite  objects  of  visual  pleasure  as  well  as  of  venera- 
tion." 
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Sect.  III.     French  Gardening. 

As  the  French  made  the  most  conspicuous  figure  in 
gardening  duiing  this  period,  we  shall  coirimencc  with 
such  notices  as  we  have  been  able  to  collect  of  its  progress 
in  France,  and  pass  successively  to  the  other  countries  in 
Europe. 

The  earliest  notice  which  we  have  been  able  to  find  of 
a  garden  in  France,  is  in  the  Ca[:U.  de  villis  et  curiis  im- 
fieraioris  Caroli  Magni,  prepared  about  the  end  ot  the 
eigluh  century,  and  referred  toby  Montesquieu  as  a  ^^  c/iej- 
d'ltuvre  of  the  prudence,  good  administration  and  economy." 
It  contains  70  articles,  recommending  or  proposing  every 
possible  attention  and  precaution  ;  and  the  70th  contains  a 
list  of  the  pLtnts  and  trees  to  be  cultivated.  Among  tliese, 
medicinal  plants  hold  a  considerable  idace;  there  are  but 
few  shrubs,  and  only  the  common  fruit  trees.  This  monarcli 
had  domains  in  most  parts  of  France,  and  gave  every  en- 
couragement, as  the  Abbe  Schmidt  {Encyc.  Method,  tomes 
4  and  5.)  irTorurs  us,  to  clearing  away  forests,  and  planting 
vine)  ards  and  orchards.  From  his  intimacy  v.ilh  the  Sura- 
cenio  Pririce  Haroun  al  Raschid,  he  iiitroduced  many 
charming  varieties  of  the  rose,  the  best  sorts  of  pulse, 
melons,  and  the  finer  sorts  of  fruits.  He  had  a  noble 
palace  at  Ingleheim,on  the  Rhine, supported  by  a  liundred 
columns  ot  Italian  marble,  and  containing  an  immense  num- 
ber of  apartments.  The  whole  is  consecrated  by  Nigellus, 
in  a  Latin  poem  of  considerable  length. 

The  next  notice  of  a  garden  in  France,  unaccompanied 
by  any  details,  is  that  of  the  Ho!el  de  Si.  Paul,  at  Paris, 
formed  by  Chailes  the  V.  in  136i.  The  scene  of  the  Rc- 
maunt  de  Rose  is  in  a  garden  ;  but,  excepting  that  there 
were  edgings  of  violets  and  primroses,  there  is  not  a  hint 
as  to  its  form  or  productions. 

Little  appears  to  have  been  done  in  France  before  the 
beginning  of  the  I6th  century,  when,  in  consequence  of 
the  marriage  of  Francis  the  I.  with  the  daughter  of  Leo 
the  X,  something  of  what  that  iUustiious  pontiff  revived  in 
I'aly  would  be  transplanted  to  France.  StephsiiS  and  Lie- 
iult  published  their  Maison  Rustique  towards  the  end  of 
this  cti.tury  ;  from  which  it  appears,  that  gardening,  and 
every  other  rural  art,  had  made  considerabJs  progress  in 
France.  What  relates  toornanient  in  La  Maison  Rusticjue, 
may  he  included  in  the  directions  given  for  forming  arbours 
of  jessamine,  rows  of  box,  juniper,  and  cypress,  and  the 
plates  for  parterres  and  labyrinths.  Bo'any  began  also  to 
be  cultivated  about  this  time,  the  taste  having  been  im- 
ported from  Ilalv,  where  it  originally  had  its  rise,  this 
country  being  now  looked  up  to  by  all  Europe  as  the  foun- 
tain of  learning  and  elegance. 

The  Royal  Botanic  Garden  of  Paris  was  first  opened  in 
1634;  and  Boyceau  published  his  Traite  du  Jardinage  se- 
lon  la  raison  de  la  nature  et  de  I'art,  with  figures,  in  1638. 
From  this  book  it  appears,  that  consideraljle  progress  had 
been  itiade  in  the  more  common  ant!  eas\  descriptions  of 
planting  and  orchardini;,  but  very  little,  as  Benard,  a  mo- 
dern writer,  also  informs  us,  in  the  culture  of  exotics. 

Le  Notre,  during  the  reign  of  Lewis  the  XIV.  improv- 
ed and  settled  the  French  taste  in  haying  out  grounds.  This 
taste,  Eustace  mentions,  they  acquired  originally,  as  they 
did  every  thing  else,  from  Italy  ;  to  which  country  Lc  No- 
tre was  sent  to  study  the  art.     He  returned,  and  seems  to 
liave  determined  on  exceeding,  at  least  in  magnitude,  every 
thing  he  had   seen.     His  chief  work  is  that  of  Versailles; 
though  there  is  scarcely  a  country  in  Europe  for  which  he 
I     has  not  given  designs.     His  taste  and  manner  couUnued  in 
'     full   repute  for  above  a  century  ;  and  app-.urh  to  nave  been 
in  general  vogue  so  late  as  1771,  50  years  after  the  intro- 
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duclion  of  the  modern  style  in  England  ;  for  the  edi.or  of 
the  Journal  iLncychpediyjie  of  tnal  yeur,  in  a  critique  on 
the  French  translation  of  Whcatiy's  Observations  on  Mo- 
dern Gardening,  after  the  most  liberal  encomiums  on  the 
work,  expresses  his  doubts  as  to  h.ow  it  would  be  received 
in  Franci--,  v/here  he  adds,  "  Le  Notre's  school  is  still  fol- 
lowed, and  every  rich  proprietor  is  anxious  that  his  gar- 
den, it  it  does  not  resemble,  shall,  at  least,  recall  to  his  mind 
those  of  the  court  at  Versailles,  Trianon,  Meudon,  Sceaux, 
or  Ciugny." 

1  be  editor,  Miilin,  mentions  Dufresnoy,  a  cotemporary 
oi  Le  Notre,  as  an  artist  of  greater  genius,  and  more  attach- 
ed to  natural  beauties,  though,  less  known  by  lus  talent  tor 
designing  gardens  than  by  nis  coniedies.  The  French  no- 
bles, as  Hirschfield  has  remarked,  were  not  attached  to  a 
country  life.  As  they  did  not  engage  in  agriculture,  and 
took  little  or  no  interest  in  the  weliaieot  their  tenantry,  all 
that  they  h.ad  to  detain  them  at  their  chateaux  was  the  en- 
joyment of  field  sports,  (to  which,  as  a  nation,  they  are  not 
greatly  attacned,)  and  the  inability  of  supporting  the  ex- 
pences  of  a  residence  in  town.  The  splenaour  of  the  court, 
and  the  gaiety  and  bustle  of  a  city  life,  better  suited  tneir 
natural  character;  which  this  erudite  author  thinks  may 
account  for  their  best  gardens  being  in  or  near  to  their  large 
towns,  as  well  as  for  a  loo  profuse  introduction  of  little  and 
trifling  ornaments.  Among  these  he  reckons  vases  and 
flower  pots,  with  which,  in  Lord  Walpole's  time,  every 
walk  in  M-rshal  Biron's  garden,  of  14  acies,  was  "  care- 
fully bultoneu  " 

It  is  very  probable  tliat  gardening  was  never  entirely  ne- 
glected in  Italy  from  tiie  lime  of  me  Romans  ;  though  m 
what  consideration  it  was  held  during  t!ie  earlier  periods 
of  the  Western  Empire  does  not  appear.  With  the  other 
arts,  it  was  revived  and  patronized  uy  the  Medici  family,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  i6tli  century  ;  ana  the  most  celebrated 
gardens,  we  are  informed  by  Mr.  Roscoe,  were  those  of 
Lorenzo  de  Medici,  and  of  the  wcaitiiy  Bernard  Rucellai. 
The  latter  served  as  a  model  for  the  famous  Boboli  garden 
at  Florence,  and  those  of  the  V^aiican,  and  of  the  Medici, 
Borghese,  Aldobranciini,  and  other  palaces  in  Rome." 
{Quarterly  iJcTiew,  Jan.  1817;  Roscoe's  i.j/e  of  Leo  the 
X.  vul.  ii.  octavo  edit.)  Public  botanic  gardens,  established 
in  Italy  about  the  middle  of  tiie  preceding  cenuiry,  [^Istoria 
Batanico  di  Giacomo,  Bologna,  1675,)  led  to  an  extension  of 
Ih.e  culture  of  flowers  in  private  gardens,  and  rendered 
them  less  exclusively  architectural  than  formerly.  War- 
ton,  in  his  Essay  on  Pofie,  5ih  edit,  meniioiis,  that  in  I' Ada- 
mo,  a  poem  written  and  puolished  at  Milan  in  1617,  by  G. 
B.  Andreini,  a  Florentine,  "  lue  prints  liiat  are  to  represent 
Paradise  are  full  of  dipt  hedges,  square  parterres,  straight 
walks,  trees  uniformly  lopl,  regular  knots  and  carpets  of 
flowers,  groves  nodding  al  groves,  marble  fountains  and 
water-works;"  a  fact  which  gives  rise  to  many  curious  re- 
flections. In  a  very  complete  and  learned  work,  Istoria  e 
ccltura  del  fiianle  con  un  Tratlato  del  Architeitura  d'un  Gi- 
ardino:  £cc.  published  at  Venice  in  1726,  oy  B.  CUrici,  tne 
same  style  is  treated  of  and  displayed  in  an  elegant  engrav- 
ed bira's-eye  view  of  the  palace  and  gardens  ot  S.  Gerardo 
S;'gredo,  at  Morocco,  near  Venice.  In  Pcitiei's  Choix  des 
filns  celebres  maisons  de  fitaisance  de  Rome.  Kr.if.'s  yieivs, 
and  Laborde's  Designs,  may  be  seen  the  general  arrange- 
ment of  an.  Italian  villa,  both  of  the  last  century,  and  tne 
present  day.  It  diff'ers  nothing  in  the  general  leauies 
from  the  description  of  the  French  style  which  we  Ut.v  just 
given  ;  but  in  detail  is  much  more  arciiitectural ;  an!  the 
area  of  the  garden  being  less,  the  siatuts,  lermuii,  marble 
h,untains,  seats,  kc.  which  characterize  it,  are  plactU  ,i.'>re 
closely  together.  Their  efl'ect,  however,  is  well  harmoniz- 
4Q 
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cd  by  the  exiiberent  vegelalloii,  rich  display  of  oranges, 
and  other  fniils  and  flowers,  and  by  the  clear  sky,  and  mild 
clinialc. 

l-"iom  Italy  the  taste  for  gardening,  and  especially  sys- 
tcnialic  botany,  was  first  carried  to  Holland  and  the  Belgic 
provinces  during  the  nourishing  periods  of  Dutch  com- 
jnerce  in  the  beginning  of  the  16lh  century.  'I'his  altach- 
ment  to  the  stiidv  of  plants  led  to  a  great  degree  of  horli- 
cuUural  perfection  among  the  Dutch,  and  idtnrialely  cha- 
ract.  rized  their  style.  We  arc  informed  by  Delcuze  that, 
in  1560,  exotic  plants  were  more  cultivated  in  the  Low 
Countries  than  any  where  else.  This  taste,  which  had  ex- 
isted among  them  from  the  time  of  the  crusades,  and  in- 
creased by  the  commercial  intercourse  of  the  Flemings 
vith  the  West  Indies,  was  particularly  prevalent  under  the 
Dukes  of  Burgundy.  During  the  civil  wars  which  after- 
wards desolated  these  provinces,  many  of  the  estates  of  the 
wealthy  were  ravaged  and  destroyed.  Lobel,  in  his  "  7//s- 
toire  des  Plantcs"  published  in  1576,  deplores  the  mistor- 
lunes  of  his  linjc,  and  gives  a  list  of  the  most  considerable 
country  seats  and  gardens  which  had  been  desolated  by  the 
enemy. 

The  parterre  and  botanic  gardens  appear  to  have  arriv- 
ed at  perfection  in  these  countries,  probably  from  the  great 
number  of  species,  then  introduced  and  cultivated,  requir- 
ing to  be  arranijed  in  some  regular  form.  This  character- 
istic of  the  Dutch  style  is  a  very  natural  invention  of  a  plod- 
dini;  industrious  ptople,  with  few  overgrown  nobles,  and 
occui)ying  a  dull  flit  country.  The  Dutch  have  still  the 
reputation  of  ex'  tiling  every  other  people  in  the  culture  of 
bulbous  roots  ;  and  it  is  only  in  Holland  that  a  citizen's 
garden  can  be  found  wholly  occupied  by  beds  and  knots  of 
flowers,  without  either  trees,  shrubs,  or  culinary  produc- 
tions. 

To  the  flatness  of  the  country  may  also  be  traced,  !n 
some  degree  at  least,  their  attempts  to  find  resources  in 
grassy  terraces  and  slopes,  perspectives  of  hedges,  and 
other  topiarian  works,  wiiich  they  carried  to  a  greater  ex- 
treme than  the  Italians,  of  whose  architectural  decorations 
these  verdant  ornaments  supplied  the  place.  The  climate 
of  the  Low  Countries  is  particularly  favourable  to  pastur- 
age ;  and  turf  work  and  parterres  may,  therefore,  be  term- 
ed the  characteristics  of  the  ancient  Dutch  style  of  laying 
out  grounds.  Of  country  seats  on  a  grand  scale,  they  ne- 
cessarily had  few  ;  but  in  these,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
the  Italian  and  French  arrangement  would  be  imitated. 
There  are  two  royal  palaces  at  the  Hague,  joined  to  which 
are  level  gardens,  bounded  by  a  moat,  and  passed  by  draw- 
bridges. The  one  is  entirely  in  the  ancient  style,  the  other 
partakes  of  a  more  free  manner.  In  neither  are  many  or- 
naments, buildings,  or  statues  ;  but  the  utmost  attention  is 
paid  to  neatness  and  culture. 

According  to  Professor  Hirschfield,  little  was  done  in 
the  art  of  laying  out  grounds  in  Germany  till  about  the 
time  of  Le  Notre,  when  a  sort  of  gallomania  seized  the 
German  nobles,  and  various  avenues  and  parks  were  plant- 
ed in  the  French  style  in  the  different  states.  Nothing  of 
great  consequence,  however,  was  done  previously  to  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  when  the  gardens  of  Schoen- 
brunn  were  greatly  enlarged,  and  magnificently  laid  out, 
under  the  Emperor  Francis  I.  by  Stockhoven,  a  Dutch 
artist. 

The  Augarten  at  Vienna  deserves  to  be  mentioned.  It 
was  formed  from  a  design  of  the  celebrated  German  archi- 
tect Fischer,  during  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Joseph.  Its 
form  is  square  ;  the  boundary  enclosure  an  elevated  terrace 
walk  ;  and  the  space  within  filled  with  wood,  intersected 
■-  V  right-lined  avenues  and  alleys,  some  covered  and  shorn, 


and  others  natural  and  open.     Attached  is  a  public  ban- 
queting or  coffee-room,  free  to  every  citizen. 

The  ancient,  royal,  and  piincipal  private  gardens  at 
Dresden  exhibit  nothing  remarkable  in  the  way  of  art. 
They  were  formed  chitily  during  the  electorate  of  Freder- 
ick Augustus,  king  of  Poland,  and  are  remarkably  confin- 
ed, and  by  no  means  interesting  in  detail.  The  situation 
and  environs  of  Dresden  every  one  feels  to  be  delightful; 
but  there  is  perhaps  no  city  of  the  same  rank  on  the  con- 
tinent equally  deficient  both  in  ancient  and  modern  gar- 
■  dens. 

Almost  all  the  gardens  of  I'russia  were  formed  during 
the  propitious  reign  of  Frederick  the  Great.  The  Thier- 
garten  is  a  sort  of  anciciit  park,  on  a  flat  sandy  soil  adjoin- 
ing the  gales  of  Berlin.  It  is  intersected  by  public  roads 
leading  to  the  city  ;  and  contains  private  alleys  and  walks, 
a  large  place  for  military  exercises,  statues,  and  obelisks, 
and  several  public  coff"ee-rooms  and  sheds  for  music  and 
rural  fe  es. 

The  royal  gardens  at  Potsdam,  laid  out  during  Freder- 
ick the  Great's  reign,  are  in  a  mixed  style,  very  much  in 
Switzer's  manner  ;  uniting  straight  with  serpentine  and 
naturally  winding  walks,  with  every  appendage  and  orna- 
ment of  the  French,  Italian,  and  Dutch  taste.  Various 
artists,  but  chiefly  IManger,  a  German  architect,  and  Salz- 
mann,  a  gardener,  (each  of  whom  has  published  a  volumi- 
nous description  of  liis  works  there,)  were  employed  in 
their  design  and  execution  ;  and  an  ample  history  and  de- 
scription of  the  whole,  accompanied  by  plans,  elevations, 
and  views,  has  been  published  by  the  late  celebrated  lite- 
rary bookseller,  Nicolai  of  Berlin.  The  hill  of  terraces  in 
front  of  Sans  Souci,  in  which  every  terrace  wall  has  a 
glass  roof  placed  against  it  for  ripening  fruit;  the  superb 
picture  gallery  ;  the  magnificent  architecture  of  the  new 
and  marble  palaces;  the  avenues, open  promenades, alleys, 
statues,  fountains,  and  other  artificial  decorations  in  the 
fore  ground  ;  the  architectural  riches  of  Potsdam,  the 
lakes,  the  river,  and  extensive  fir  woods  in  the  middle  dis- 
tance ;  and  a  horizon  of  bleak  and  barren  sands,  varied  but 
little  with  spots  of  verdure,  compose  altogether  a  scene 
unrivalled  in  its  kind,  though  less  grand  or  elegant  than  it 
is  artificial  and  picturesque. 

Very  little  was  done  in  Poland  previously  to  the  time  of 
the  unfortunate  Stanislaus  Augustus.  That  monarch  built 
the  beautiful  palace  or  villa  of  Lazenki,  or  the  Bath,  in  a 
situation  originally  a  marsh,  from  the  designs  of  Camsit- 
zer,  a  Gentian  architect.  This  beautiful  piece  of  Roman 
architecture  consists  of  a  centre  and  two  wings.  The  cen- 
tre is  placed  in  the  middle  of  a  narrow  part  of  the  lake,  and 
the  wings  are  on  opposite  shores,  joined  to  the  centre  by 
srches,  with  orangeries  over.  The  entrance  is  through  a 
carriage  portico  in  one  of  the  wings,  to  which  you  arrive 
without  seeing  the  water.  On  entering  the  orangery,  the 
effect  is  surprising  and  delightful.  In  the  lake,  at  one 
side  near  the  palace,  is  an  island,  which  served  as  the  pro- 
scenium to  an  open  Roman  amphitheatre  of  stone  on  the 
shore.  The  orchestra  was  placed  close  to  the  brink  ;  and 
in  addition  to  the  common  business  of  a  theatre,  ships  and 
naval  engagements  were  occasionally  exhibited.  The 
theatre  was  open  to  every  person  without  exception  ;  and 
the  effects  of  the  music  and  the  performances  are  still 
mentioned  in  raptures  by  the  more  elderly  inhabitants  of 
Warsaw.  The  grounds  were  not  extensive,  and,  except- 
ing near  the  palace,  not  highly  ornamented.  They  con- 
tained various  coffee-rooms,  ice  cellars,  circles  of  turf,  or 
dancing  pldces,  situations  fir  t?nts  and  rural  fetes,  and 
three  pavillions  for  the  king's  mistresses,  connected  by  co- 
vered alleys  with  the  palace. 
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'  The  principal   private  garden  in   the  ancient   style,  was 

lliat  of  Vrllaneuve,  late  the  properly  of  Count  Stanislaus 
Potocky,  a  few  miles  from  the  capital,  and  now  modern- 
ised. Judging  from  the  excellent  views  of  these  gardens, 
painted  by  Canaletti,  and  now  in  the  royal  zamosk,  or  cas- 
tle, in  Warsaw,  they  were  more  in  the  verdant  and  simple 
style  of  the  Dutch,  than  in  the  enriched  Italiari  or  French 
taste. 

It  is  questionable  whether  the  ancient  style  was  at  all 

introduced  into  Russia  before  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great. 

Peterhoff,  near  Petersburg!],  is  the   creation  of  that  mo- 

I      narch,  through  the  French  artist  and  author  Le  Blond,  and 

I       is  worthy  of  the  patron  and  the  designer.     Its  chief  merits 

i       consist  in  its  water  works,  which  are  equal  if  not  superior 

to  those  at  Versailles. 

The  principal  private  ancient  garden  in  Russia,  is  that 
at  Petrowsky  Razumowsky,  near  Moscow.  The  hedges 
and  alleys  are  chiefly  formed  of  spruce  fir,  which  are 
shorn,  and  seem  to  flouiish  under  the  sheers.  It  contains 
also  a  labyrinth,  and  a  turf  amphitheatre,  on  which  the 
Count  at  one  time  had  operas  perfonned  by  his  domestic 
slaves. 

Sophiowski,  in  Padolia,  is  a  magnificent  residence  of  the 
Countess  Polocki,  laid  out  by  a  Polisli  architect,  M.  Met- 
zel,  in  the  manner  of  Switzer.  It  has  a  magnificent  ter- 
race or  promenade,  and  extensive  avenues,  conservatories, 
and  gardens. 

Little  or  nothing  appears  to  have  been  done  in  the  an- 
cient style  in  Sweden.  Hermand,  who  published  his  Reg- 
num  Sueciie,  in  1671,  mentions  gardens  only  once.  These 
belonged  to  the  court,  and  were  used,  he  says,  for  delight 
and  recreation.  The  most  beautiful  were  those  between 
the  Palatium  and  Vivarium.  The  latter  contained  some 
■wooden  buildings,  in  which  were  kept  specimens  of  lions, 
leopards,  and  bears.  As  kitchen  gardeners  and  botanists, 
the  Swedes,  even  at  the  period  of  which  we  now  speak, 
■were  in  a  considerable  state  of  advancement,  of  which  there 
are  proofs  in  the  history  of  the  gardens  of  Upsal,  given  in 
the  first  volume  of  the  Amcenitates  ^cademica. 

Sir  John  Carr,  and  Her  von  Lehmann,  have  mentioned 
some  ancient  royal  gai'dens  at  Denmark,  which,  however, 
are  now  in  a  state  of  dilapidation,  and  could  never  have 
been  considerable. 

The  Spaniards  appear  to  have  had  less  taste  for  garden- 
ing than  any  of  the  other  nations  of  Europe.  The  botanic 
garden  of  Madrid  was  not  formed  till  1757,  but  they  had  at 
one  time  two  or  three  magnificent  examples  in  the  French 
style  ;  those  of  the  Escurial  and  Aranjuez,  from  designs  by 
Le  Noti'e  ;  and  that  of  Ildefonso,  of  which  we  have  not  been 
able  to  learn  the  name  of  the  designer.  Hirschfield  de- 
scribes these  gardens  from  the  journal  of  an  Italian,  in  1 775. 
A  detailed  account  of  those  of  the  Escurial  has  been  pub- 
lished in  England  by  J.  Thomson.  They  appear  to  have 
contained  a  splendid  profusion  of  water  works,  and  covered 
alleys,  rock  works,  statues,  and  other  details  of  an  ancient 
garden  ;  and  we  regret  to  find,  from  more  recent  travellers, 
that  they  are  now  in  a  state  of  dilapidation.  The  oldest 
gardens  in  Spain  are  undoubtedly  those  of  the  religious 
houses.  There  are  still  some  water  works,  walks,  and  um- 
brageous scenes,  adjoining  the  Alhambra  and  the  Alcazar. 
At  the  Retiro,  near  Malaga,  a  seat  of  Count  Villacasa,  and 
formerly  a  royal  residence,  are  gardens  in  the  Moorish 
■style,  with  straight  cypress  walks,  and  excellent  water 
works.  Granja,  the  seat  of  Don  Ramon  Fortuny,near  Tar- 
ragona, appears  to  he  in  good  taste,  combining  the  ancient 
style,  and  the  cultivation  of  orange,  olive,  and  other  or- 
chards, with  vineyards;  and  with  an  accidental  mixture  of 
"ocks  and  picturesque  scenery. 

Montserrat,  near  Cintra,  a  seat  of  the  late  eminent  mer- 


chant iMr.  Beckford,  was  laid  out  by  his  English  gardener, 
but  is  in  no  respect  remarkable. 

Wherever  Europeans  have  settled,  and  enriched  them- 
selves in  other  quarters  of  the  world,  it  is  natural  to  suppose 
they  would  attempt  to  introduce  their  native  style  of  garden- 
ing. We  know  of  no  remarkable  instance  applicable  to 
that  of  the  ancient  style,  excepting  that  of  the  Dutch  govrr- 
norat  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  In  Lachman's  Traveh  of 
the  Jesuits,  published  in  1767,  it  is  described  as  a  square 
enclosure,  occupyiiig  19  acres,  with  "covered  and  open 
walks,  natural  thickets,  and  rills  of  water;"  and,  "on  the 
whole,"  says  Father  Premare,  "  is  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful spots  in  the  world,  in  which  art  had  taken  far  less  pains 
than  nature."     Lachman's  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  37. 

One  of  the  earliest  notices  which  we  find  of  a  garden  in 
England,  is  in  Leiand's  Itinerary.  He  states,  that  "  at 
Wresehill  castelle,  in  Yorkshire,  the  gardeins  -^vithin  the 
mote,  and  thcorchardes  without,  were  exceeding  fair.  And 
yn  the  orchardes,  were  mountes,  ojiere  to/iiaris,  writhen 
about  with  degrees  like  turnings  of  cokil  shelles,  to  com  to 
the  top  withoute  payn."  {Itinerary,  &c.  p.  60.)  Such  a 
mount  still  exists  in  the  garden  of  the  castle  inn  at  Marl- 
borough, not  ascended  by  steps  or  degrees,  but  by  a  wind- 
ing path.  It  is  covered  with  ancient  yew  trees,  no  longer 
ofiere  topiaris.  Lcland  also  mentions  the  gardens  at  Morli, 
in  Derbyshire,  and  some  others  of  less  note  in  the  northern 
counties. 

The  first  park  {^habitationem  ferarum)  of  which  we  have 
any  notice,  is  that  of  Henry  I.  at  Woodstock,  mentioned  in 
Henry  of  Huntington's  history.     Lib.  7. 

The  features  of  a  pleasure  garden  in  Chaucer's  days, 
may  be  guessed  at  from  three  lines  of  his  Troilusand  Cres- 
sida  : 

"  The  yerde  was  large,  and  railed  all  the  aleyes. 
And  shadowed  wel  with  blosomy  bowis  greene. 
And  benched  newe,  and  sondid  all  the  weyes."    v.  821. 

During  the  century  of  disputes  between  the  houses  of 
York  and  Lancaster,  little  or  no  attention  could  be  paid  to 
the  peaceful  arts  ;  and  accordingly  we  find  no  other  notice 
of  a  garden  till  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  when  the  royal  gar- 
dens of  Nonsuch  were  laid  out  and  planted.  These  gar- 
dens were  of  limited  extent,  and  contained  only  two  or 
three  species  of  shrubs,  (see  our  article  Horticulture. 
■Nvhere  this  garden  is  more  particularly  described,)  and 
fruit  trees,  with  a  bowling-green  and  dial.  Not  a  vestige 
of  any  part  of  these  improvements  remain  at  that  seat, 
which  is  now  private  property,  and  arranged  in  the  modern 
style. 

During  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  an  Italian  published  some 
Latin  poems,  in  which  he  represents  her  majesty  as  curious 
in  flowers.  In  the  same  reign,  Hentzer  informs  us,  that 
there  was  in  the  privy  garden  a  jet-d'eau,  which,  by  turning 
a  cock,  wetted  ail  the  spectators  who  might  be  standing 
near.  Hampton  Court  was  laid  out  at  the  end  of  tiiis  reign 
by  Cardinal  Wolsey.  The  labyrinth,  one  of  the  best  which 
remains  in  England,  occupies  only  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  and 
contains  nearly  half  a  mile  of  winding  walks.  There  is  an 
adjacent  stand,  on  which  the  gardener  places  himself,  to  ex- 
tricate the  adventuring  stranger  by  his  directions.  Switzer 
condemns  this  labyrinth  for  having  only  four  stops,  and 
gives  a  plan  for  one  with  twenty.  Daines  Barrington  says, 
that  he  got  out  by  keeping  close  to  the  hedge.  It  is  not  per- 
fectly clear,  that  the  whole  of  the  ancient  gardens  at  this 
palace  were  laid  out  during  the  Cardinal's  life.  We  know, 
that  some  additions  were  made  in  King  William's  time,  and 
others  during  the  reign  of  George  I.  Here,  in  fact,  the 
Dutch  style  was  first  displayed  under  the  first  of  these 
inonarchs. 

4  Q  2 
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James  I.  formed  ov  improved  the  gardens  at  Theobalds, 
of  which  a  descripUon  fiom  Mandclso  has  already  been 
given  under  the  article  Horticultuuf,.  The  same  autlicr 
mentions,  a  royal  Rardtn  at  (iiccnwich,  improved  by  this 
monarch.  Lord  Bacon  attempted  to  reform  the  national 
taste  duiing  this  reign,  but  with  what  siirctss  is  not  known. 
He  wished  still  to  retain  shorn  trees  and  hedges;  but  pro- 
posed winter,  or  evergreen  gardens,  and  rude  or  neglected 
spots,  as  specimens  of  wild  nature.  "  As  for  the  making 
of   knots    or    figures,"    says   he,    "  with    divers    coloured 

earths they  be  but  toys.     I  do  not  like  images  cut  out  In 

juniper,  or  other  garden  stufl— they  aie  for  children."  (Es- 
say on  Gardens  ) 

The  Gardener's  Labyrinth  by  Didymus  Mountain,  was 
published  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  ;  and  Lawsoi.'s  AVto 
Orchard  in  1626.  Both  contain  plates,  txlabiling  "  knots 
anu  mazes,  cunningly  handled  fur  the  beautifying  of  gar- 
dens." 

In  a  Jantia  Trilinguis,  published  at  O.sford  during  the 
commonwealth,  «e  are  informed  that  "  gardening  is  prac- 
tised for  food's  sake,  in  a  kitclien  garden  and  orchard  ;  or 
for  pleasure's  sake,  in  a  green  grass  plat  and  an  arbour." 
As  to  the  formation  of  the  latter,  he  adds,  "  The  pleacher 
Uofiinrius)  prepares  a  green  plat  of  the  more  choice  flow- 
ers and  rarer  plants,  and  adorns  the  garden  with  pleach 
work;  that  is,  with  pleasant  walks  and  bowers,  &c.  to  con- 
clude with  purling  fountains  and  water  works."  Chap.  32. 
We  learn  also  from  this  comprehensive  aullior  (Comnie- 
niu')  the  ancient  use  of  parks.  We  are  told  "  the  hums- 
man  hunleth  wild  beasts  ;  whilst  he  either  allureth  them  in- 
to pit-fulls,  and  killeth  them,  or  forces  them  into  toils,  and 
vhat  he  gets  alive  he  puts  into  a  park."     Chap.  37. 

We  are  inlormed  by  Dairies  Barrington,  that  Charles  II. 
sent  for  Ptirault  and  Le  Notre  ;  that  the  former  declined 
coming  to  England,  but  that  the  latter  planted  Greenwich 
and  St.  James'  paiks.  The  magnificent  seat  of  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire  at  Chatsworth,  was  laid  out  in  this  reign, 
and,  it  is  conjectured,  from  a  design  by  the  same  artist. 
{^Beauties  of  England  and  Wales.  Derbyshire.')  Waller  the 
poet  fornied  hi»  resioence  at  Beaconsfield  about  the  same 
time.  The  grounds  there  being  very  irregular,  he  has 
been  at  considerable  labour  in  reducing  the  |,arts  near  the 
house  and  banqueting-room,  to  regular  slopes  and  levels, 
and  in  forming  an  oblong  basin  or  canal.  It  is  but  justice 
to  the  memory  of  this  amateur,  who  was  undoubtedly  reck- 
oned a  man  of  taste  in  his  day,  that,  in  the  mure  remote 
walks,  no  appearances  of  art  are  discernible,  or  seem  ever 
to  have  been  intended.  They  are  mere  s^ravelled  paths 
through  natural  woods,  and  exhibit  a  fine  contrast  to  the  ar- 
tificial scenes  at  Prior's  Park. 

It  is  conjectured,  that  one  of  the  first  garden  buildings 
was  erected  during  this  reign  by  Inigo  Jones,  at  Beckett, 
near  Farringdon.  This  banquelmg-room  is  placed  on  a 
point  of  land,  projecting  into  a  lake,  and  is  surrotinde;!  with 
a  broad  base,  or  platform,  protected  by  a  parapet  wall,  and 
shaded  by  the  far  projecting  eaves  of  the  building.  It  con- 
sists of  one  apartment,  with  a  cellar  below  ;  and  the  cover- 
ed platform,  or  base,  is  conjectured  to  be  for  the  purpose 
of  angling.     (Daines  Barrington  ui  Archeulogia  ) 

Lord  Keppel,  and  the  Earl  of  Essex,  are  mt  ntioned  by 
Switzer  as  eminent  encouragers  of  gardening  du.nng  this 
reign.  The  latter  sent  his  gardener,  Rose,  to  study  the 
much  celebrated  be.iutics  of  Versailles,  and,  on  his  return, 
he  was  appointed  royal  gardener.  Hi-  produced  such  le- 
markable  dwarfs  at  H.impton  Court,  Carleton  House,  and 
Marlborough  gardens,  that  London,  his  apprentice  and  suc- 
cessor, and  afterwards  a  nurseryman,  in  his  lieiired  Garden- 
«r,  published  in  1697,  challenges  all  the  Wuild  to  produce 
the  like.     Daines  Barrington  thinks  it  probable,  that  forc- 


ing-houses and  ice-houses  may  have  been  introduced  by 
Charles  II.  since,  at  the  installation  dtnner,  given  at  Windsor 
in  April  1667,  there  were  cherries,  strawberries,  and  ice 
creams.  Orangeries  and  ijreen-houses  had  been  introduc- 
ed before,  oranges  havini;;  been  first  planted  at  Beddington, 
in  Surry,  by  Sir  Fiancis  Caiew,  previously  to  1595,  (Cam- 
den.) .And  from  one  of  Leland's  poems,  entitled  Horti  Gul. 
Guntheri  hyeme  vcrnanles,  we  may  conjecture  that  green- 
houses of  some  sort  wire  known  before  his  time. 

Evelyn's  gardens  at  S  lyes  Court,  near  Deptford,  and  at 
Walton  in  Siiriey.  Hourished  about  this  lime.  Those  at 
Deptford  are  described  as  most  boscaresque.  They  con- 
tained a  fine  holly  hedge,  of  which  the  owner  was  proud  ; 
and  complains  in  his  letters  to  R^y  and  Sir  Hans  Sloane, 
that  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Czar  and  his  servants,  who  had 
taken  the  house  at  Sayes  Court,  to  be  near  the  docks.  This 
edifice  is  now  a  miserable  work-house  ;  and  of  the  garden, 
only  the  soil  remains. 

Little  seems  to  have  been  done  to  the  royal  gardens 
duiing  the  sliort  reign  of  James  the  II.  His  successor, 
Mr.  Barrington  informs  us,  gave  vogue  to  dipt  yews,  w  th 
magnificent  gales  and  rails  of  iron,  not  unfrequent  in  Hol- 
land, and  about  this  time  introduced  into  France;  and  in 
reference  to  the  opaque  slone  walls  which  they  supplanted, 
called  clairs  voyee.  (Huetiana.)  The  more  extensive  iron 
screens  of  ibis  sort  in  England,  next  to  those  of  Hampton 
Court,  were  formed  l)y  Switzer,  at  Leeswoltl,  in  Flintshire, 
laid  out  by  that  artist  in  a  mixed  style,  or  wliat  is  called 
Bridgcman's  first  manner";  but  they  are  far  surpassed  by 
those  of  the  summer  gardens  at  Petersbnrgh.  Hampton 
Court  lieiiig  at  this  lime  the  actual  residence  of  the  royal 
family,  the  gardens  underwent  considerable  improvements. 
An  elegant  alcove  and  arched  trellis  were  adiled  at  the  end 
of  one  of  the  alleys;  and  four  urns,  placed  before  the  prin- 
cijial  part  of  the  house,  supposed  (Daines  Barrington  in 
Archaologia)  to  be  the  first  that  were  thus  placed  in  Eng- 
land. Botany  received  Ihe  patronage  of  this  king,  who 
most  probably  had  acquired  some  knowledge  and  taste  in 
that  science  before  he  left  Holland.  Towards  the  end  of 
this  century,  vegetable  sculpture,  and  embroidered  par- 
terres, were  probably  in  iheir  highest  vogue,  a  conjecture 
confirmed  by  the  works  of  Le  Blond,  James,  Switzer,  Sec. 
published  during  this  and  the  following  reign.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Temple's  Essay  on  the  garden  of  Epicurus  had  been 
previously  published.  His  picture  of  a  perfect  garden,  is 
that  of  a  Hat  or  a  gentle  descent,  of  an  oblong  shape,  lying 
in  front  of  the  house,  and  descended  to  by  steps  from  a  ter- 
race, extending  the  vvliole  length  of  the  house.  Tlie  en- 
closure is  supposed  lo  he  cultivated  as  a  kitchen  garden 
and  orchard.  Such  a  garden  he  found  at  Moor  Park,  Hert- 
fordshire, laid  out  bv  the  countess  of  Bedford,  celebrated 
by  Dr.  Donne.  Sir  William  describes  it  as  "  the  sweelest 
place,  I  think,  that  I  have  seen  in  my  life,  before  or  since, 
at  home  or  abroad." 

Lord  Walpole  observes  on  this  descrijition,  that  any  man 
miglit  form  as  sweet  a  .garden,  who  had  never  been  out  of 
Holborn.  It  has  long  since  been  destroyed,  and  a  beautiful 
lawn  occupies  its  place,  and  forms  an  appropriate  fore 
ground  to  the  now  highly  c.ultivatetl  vale,  probably  at  that 
time  unenclosed,  but  varied  with  scattered  groiqis  of  trees 
and  cottages,  as  a  distance,  lo  the  garden  described  by  Sir 
William  Temple,  would  form  in  its  turn  a  landscape  equal- 
ly interesiiiig. 

The  priiici|)al  alteration  of  the  royal  gardens,  mentioned 
by  D.  Bairington,  as  haviu.g  taken  place  in  Queen  Anne's 
lime,  was  that  ol  covering  the  parterre  before  the  great  ter- 
race at  Windsor  with  turf.  Swiizer  mentions,  that  lier 
majesl)  fii.isiied  the  old  gardens  at  Kensington,  bei^un  by 
King  William.     Wise,  who  had  been  apprentice  to  Rose, 
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and  succeeded  him  as  royal  gardener,  turned  the  gravel-pits 
into  a  shrubbcr),  with  wiiidinvj  walks;  with  wjiich  Addison 
Was  so  much  struck,  that  he  compares  liiin  to  an  epic  poet, 
and  consideis  these  improved  piis  as  episodes  to  me  gene- 
ral efi'ect  of  the  garden.  Wise  and  London  afiervvards 
turned  nurserymen  and  designers  of  gaideus,  in  which  ca- 
pacity they  were  nearly  in  as  gieat  dtmand  as  was  after- 
wards the  celebrated  lirown.  They  made  re.gular  journies 
every  summer  for  this  purpose;  and  from  meir  nuisery 
at  Drompioii,  which  was  the  fiisi  of  any  consequence  estab- 
lished in  this  country,  they  are  said  to  have  gamed  /..2000 
a-ytar.  To  London  and  Wise  succeeded  Budgeman,  wno 
ap;>ears  to  have  been  a  more  ciiasle  artist  than  any  of  liis 
predecessors.  He  banished  vegetable  sculpture,  and  mtro- 
duced  wild  scenes  and  cultivated  fields  in  Richmond  Park; 
but  he  still  dipt  his  alleys,  though  he  left  to  Iheir  natural 
growth,  the  central  parts  of  the  masses  which  they  en- 
closed. 

Blenheim,  Castle  Howard,  and  indeed  almost  all  the  prin- 
cipal noblenien's  seats  in  the  ancient  style,  were  laid  out 
during  this,  the  preceding,  and  part  of  the  latter  reigns,  or 
between  the  years  1660  and  1720. 

Nothing  of  consequence  appears  to  have  been  done  to 
the  royal  gardens  in  the  reign  of  George  L  though,  near 
the  end  of  it,  Vanburgh  was  appointed  surveyor  ol  the  gar- 
dens and  waters  of  the  crown.  In  the  succeeding  reign, 
Queen  Caroline  enlarged  and  planted  Kensington  gardens, 
and  tornied  what  is  now  called  the  Serpentine  river,  by 
uniting  a  string  of  detached  ponds.  This  was  a  bold  step, 
and  led  the  way  to  subsequent  changes  of  taste.  Lord  lia- 
thurst  informed  Daines  Barrington,  that  he  was  the  fiist 
who  deviated  from  the  straight  line,  in  pieces  of  made  wa- 
ter, by  following  the  natural  lines  ot  a  valley,  in  widening  a 
brook  at  Ri  skins,  near  Colebrook  ;  and  that  Lord  Straf- 
ford, thinking  it  was  done  from  poverty  or  economy,  asked 
him  to  own  fairly  how  little  more  it  would  have  cost  to 
have  made  it  straight. 

Cannons,  the  magnificent  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Chandos, 
is  one  of  the  principal  places  laid  out  in  the  ancient  siyie 
in  this  reign.  We  are  not  acquainted  with  the  French  art- 
ist who  i^ave  the  design,  but  the  execution  was  superin- 
tended by  Dr.  Blackweil,  a  physician  and  agriculturist  of 
some  note.  As  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn,  the  last 
extensive  residence  laid  out  in  the  ancient  style,  in  the 
south  of  England,  was  Exton  Park,  in  Rutlandshire,  finish- 
ed about  the  year  1730.  Kent  had  already  returned  trom 
Italy,  and  been  employed  as  a  painter  and  architect,  and 
began  to  display  his  genius  a  few  years  afterwards,  as  a 
landscape  gardener. 

In  this  brief  outline  of  the  progress  of  the  ancient  style 
in  England,  we  have  not  had  room  to  detail  the  numerous 
improvements  made  by  private  individuals  ;  preferring  ra- 
ther to  notice  what  had  been  done  in  the  gardens  of  the 
eouii,  which,  as  they  generally  lead  the  fashion  in  every 
country,  tn;iy  be  considered  as  a  tolerably  exact  index  of 
the  state  of  a  nation's  taste.  The  reader  who  is  desirous  of 
tracing  more  mmircly  the  history  of  i^ardening  and  iayi:ig 
out  i^rounds,  among  the  landed  proprietors  of  England, 
will  find  hinistU  amplv  e;ralified  by  consulting  "  The  Beau- 
ties of  England  and  Wales"  a  work  in  which  is  exhausted 
every  smuce  oi  aniKiuanari  and  topographical  research,  up 
nearly  to  the  present  time. 

Useful  and  decorative  tjardening.  in  'he  early  ages,  are 
necessarily  so  much  connected,  that  in  our  history  of  the 
fornitr  art  in  Scotland,  we  have  necessaiily  eiiibi  .ce  the 
grccilor  part  of  what  w  is  known  of  the  latter.  We  nave, 
theretore.  to  le.er  to  the  article  Horticvltire.  .or  ^^ome 
part  of  what  might  have  here  occupied  our  attention.  From 


the  early  and  long  continued  connection  of  this  nation  with 
the  French,  much  of  the  manner,  siyie  of  living  and  of  art, 
bears  the  marks  of  importation  from  that  iieople.  This  is 
obvious  to  the  most  indifferent  observer,  in  the  common 
architecture  and  arrangements  of  the  towns  built  previous- 
ly to  the  union,  and  not  less  so  to  the  curious  enquirer  in 
that  of  the  country  seats  and  gardens  of  the  same  pe- 
riod. 

The  earliest  distinct  notice  of  a  royal  attention  to  gar- 
dens is  well  known;  James  III.  Iieing  blamed  for  "  de- 
li!<htiiig  more  in  musick  and  policie,  (probably  from  the 
French  polir.,  to  remove,  level,  or  improve  ;  or  from  a  cor- 
ruption ol  se  fiolir,  to  improve  one's  self,  levelling  and 
smoothing  the  grounds  about  a  house,  being  naturally  the 
first  step  after  it  is  built,)  and  building,  than  he  did  in  the 
government  of  his  realm."  (Pitscottie's  Chronicles  of 
Scotland,  1590.)  The  general  residence  of  this  monarch 
was  Stirling  Castle  ;  and  a  marsh  in  the  vale  below  is  said 
to  have  been  the  site  of  the  royal  gardens.  Enough  re- 
mains to  justify  a  conjecture,  that  at  tliis  early  period  they 
displayed  as  much  skill  as  those  of  any  other  country. 
We  allude  to  a  mound  of  earth  resembling  a  table,  sur- 
rounded by  turf  seat's,  the  scene,  no  doubt,  of  rural  festivi- 
ties, and  an  existing  proof  of  the  royal  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject. 

At  Falkland  is  a  large  square  enclosure,  on  a  dull  flat,  in 
which  there  exists  only  a  few  stunted  ash  trees,  though 
the  boundary  stone  wall  is  still  a  formidable  fence.  The 
gardens  of  Holyroodhouse  appear  to  have  been  exceeding- 
ly confined;  the  boundary  wall  only  remains,  and  there  are 
some  indications  of  the  rows  of  trees  which  stood  in  the 
park,  which  seems  to  have  extended  to  the  base  of  the  ad- 
joining hill,  Arthur's  Seat.  The  palace  of  Scone,  we  learn 
from  Adamson,  a  poet  of  the  17th  century,  was  surround- 
ed by  "  gardens  and  orchards,  flowers  and  fruits  ;"  and  the 
park,  in  which  are  still  some  ancient  trees,  "abounded  in 
the  hart  and  fallow  deer." 

Generally  a  few  old  trees  in  rows  adjoin  the  other  royal 
residences,  and  oldest  baronial  castles;  but  they  give  no 
indrcations  to  what  extent  art  was  carried  in  their  disposi- 
tion, till  about  the  end  of  the  I7l!i  century,  when  the 
grounds  of  the  duke  of  Hamilton  were  planted,  in  all  pro- 
bability by  a  French  artist.  The  design  of  Chatelherault, 
an  appendatje  to  that  palace,  named  after,  and  in  imitation 
of  the  residence  of  that  illustrious  family  in  Fiance,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  would  be  taken  from  the  plan  said  to 
have  been  given  by  Le  Xotre,  for  the  original  residence 
hear  the  town  of  that  name,  in  the  department  of  Vi- 
enne. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century,  the  Earl  of 
Lauderdale  is  said  to  have  sent  plans,  sections,  and  sacks 
ol  eartn,  from  his  domain  at  Hatton,  to  London  and  Wise, 
in  London  ;  and  these  artists,  it  is  added,  formed  a  plan,  and 
sent  down  a  gardener  to  supeiintend  its  execution. 

Swiizer,  Laurence,  and  Langiey,  mention  in  their  works, 
that  they  were  frequently  called  into  Scotland  to  give  plans 
of  improvement.  Swiizer  appears  to  iiave  resided' a  con- 
siderable time  in  Etlinburf^h,  as  he  there  published,  in  1717, 
a  tract  on  draining,  and  other  useful  and  agricultural  im- 
provements. 

The  Earib  of  Stair  and  Haddington,  (vvho  wrote  on  trees,) 
both  sl'eat  planters,  befcjie  or  about  this  time,  probaoly  con- 
sulted them  ;  as  wun;d,  periiaps,  Fletcher  of  S  iltoun  ;  tne 
proprietois  of  Dundas  Castle,  Barnton,  S.iu^htonhall,  Gq- 
gauanc  particularly  Craigie-hall,  a  residence  laiil  out  with 
nnu  h  art  and  laste.  and  next  in  rank,  in  these  respecis,  to 
H'tion.  Ntw  Listo;i.  D.lk.eii)  House,  H  ),"eton  House, 
and  various  other  places  near  Edinburgh,  are  also  in  Swil- 
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and 


zer's  •style.  New  Listen  and  Hopeton  House,  planted,  we 
believe,  from  1735  to  1740,  were  probably  the  last  consi- 
derable seats  bill  out  in  the  ancient  style  in  Scotland. 

It  is  observed  by  the  autlior  of  an  "  Essay  on  the  Rise 
and  Progress  of  Gardening  in  Ireland,"  (J.  C.  Walker,  in 
Trans.  K.  I-  Mad.  vol.  xiv.  part  3d,)  "  liiat  Fynncs  Morn- 
son,  a  minute  observci,  who  travelled  through  that  king- 
dom in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  does  nol  once  men- 
lion  a  garden,  as  appenaining  either  to  a  castle  or  to  a  mo- 
ry--  he  only  observes,  "  that  the  best  sorts  of  flowers 

...  Iru'its  arc  much  rnrer  in  Ireland  than  m  England; 
which,  notwithstanding,  is  more  to  be  attributed  lo  the  in- 
habitants than  to  the  ayre."  In  an  incducd  account  ot  a 
Tour  in  1634,  also  quoted  by  Mr.  Walker,  {Trans.  R.  I. 
A.)  Bishop  Usher's  palace  is  said  to  have  a  '•  pretty  neat 

^^sinnc  of  the  largest  sculptured  evergreens  in  Ireland  are 
at  Bangor,  in  the  county  of  Down  ;  and  at  Thomas-town,  in 
the  county  of  Tipi)erary,  are  the  remains  of  a  hanging  gar- 
den, formed  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  in  one  corner  of  which  is  a 
verdant  an^phiiheaire,  once  the  scene  of  occasional  drama- 
tic exhibitions. 

Blissington  gardens,  if  tradition  may  be  relied  on,  were 
laid  out  during  the  reign  of  James  II.  by  an  English  gen- 
tleman, who  had  left  his  estate  at  Byfleet  in  Sussex,  to  es- 
cape the  persecution  of  Cromwell.  The  first  forcing  house 
is  supposed  to  have  been  erected  in  these  gardens ;  and 
the  first  plant  stove  at  Moyra,  in  the  succeediag  reign,  by 
Sir  Archibald  Rawdon,  an  ancestor  of  the  IMarquis  of  Hast- 

In  king  William's  time,  knots  of  flowers,  curious  edg- 
ings of  box,  topiary  works,  grassy  slopes,  and  other  cha- 
racteristics of  the  Dutch  style,  came  into  notice.  Rowe 
and  Bullcin,  Englishmen,  who  had  sussessively  nurseries 
at  Dublin,  were,  in  these  days,  the  principal  rural  artists  of 
Ireland ;  though  Switzer  and  Laurence,  as  well  as  Batty 
Langley,  occasionally  visited  ihese  countries. 

Of  the  state  of  country  seats  in  Ireland  during  the  I6th 
and  17ih  centuries,  we  are  not  sufficiently  acquainted  to  be 
able  lo  give  any  general  outline.  If  tradition  is  to  be  cre- 
dited, they  were  more  in  the  English  than  in  the  Scotch 
manner  ;  and,  as  might  be  expected,  inferior  to  both  in  re- 
spect lo  domestic  conveniences. 

Having  now  completed  an  historical  outline  of  the  an- 
cient style,  or  what  may  be,  with  equal  propriety,  called 
French  or  Roman  gardening,  in  Europe,  we  shall  proceed 
to  our  next  epoch,  which  embraces  the  modern  style. 

Sect.  IV.     Chinese  Gardening, 

We  have  chosen  this  period  to  introduce  what  is  known, 
of  the  art  of  gardening  among  the  Chinese  ;  not  only  be- 
cause we  have  now  brought  down  our  history  lo  the  time 
it  first  received  the  attention  of  Europeans,  but  also  be- 
cause a  previous  account  of  it  will  serve  greatly  to  faci- 
litate our  investigations  into  the  origin  of  the  English 
style. 

The  first  authentic  notice  of  Chinese  gardening  received 
in  Europe,  is  contained  in  the  well  known  "  Lettres  Edi- 
pontes  et  Curieuses,"  &c.  in  a  letter  dated  Pekin,  1743, 
giving  an  account  of  the  Emperor's  gardens  there.  It  was 
translated  by  Mr.  Spence,  under  the  fictitious  title  of  Sir 
Harry  Beaumont,  whom  Lord  Walpole  describes  as  hav- 
ing "  both  taste  and  zeal  for  the  present  style  ;"  and  was 
published  in  Dodsley's  collection  in  1761.  The  chief  fea- 
tures in  the  Emperor's  gardens  were  buildings,  mock 
towns,  villages,  artificial  hills,  vallies,  lakes,  and  canals; 
serpentine  bridges,  covered  by  colonades  and  resting  places, 
■with  a  farm  and  fields,  where  his  imperial  majesty  is  ac- 


customed to  patronize  rural  industry,  by  putting  his  hand 
to  the  plough  ;  or,  as  it  has  been  otherwise  expressed,  "  to 
play  at  agriculture  once  a  year." 

But  some  idea  of  the  Chinese  style  must  have  been  known, 
from  the  verbal  accounts  of  Chinese  merchants  or  travel- 
lers, nearly  u  century  before.  A  proof  of  this  is  to  be 
found  in  Sir  William  Temple's  Essay,  written  about  the 
middle  of  the  17lli  century.  He  informs  us,  that  though 
he  reconuneiuls  regularity  in  gardens,  yet,  for  any  thin^; 
he  knows,  there  may  be  more  beauty  in  such  as  are  wholly 
irregular.  "  Something  of  this  sort,"  he  says,  "  I  have 
seen  in  some  places,  but  heard  more  of  it  from  others,  who 
have  lived  much  among  the  Chinese."  Referring  to  their 
studied  irregularity,  he  adds,  "  When  they  find  this  sort  ot 
beauty  in  perfection,  so  as  to  hit  the  eye,  ihey  say  it  is  sha~ 
raiuadgi,  an  expression  signifying  fine  or  admirable."  It 
appears  from  tins  passage,  that  the  Chinese  style  had  not 
only  been  known,  but  imitated  in  England  nearly  a  century 
previously  to  the  publication  ef  the  Jesuits'  Letters,  and, 
at  least,  60  years  before  Kent's  time.  Sir  William  Tem- 
ple retired  lo  Moor  Park  in  1680,  and  died  in  the  year 
1700. 

The  first  detailed  account  of  this  style,  however,  was 
brought  to  England  by  Sir  William  Chambers;  and  pub- 
lislied  in  an  essay  in  the  appendix  to  his  "  Designs  of  Chi- 
nese Buildings,  &c.  in  1757  ;  and  at  greater  length  in  his 
^^Dissertation  on  Oriental  Gardening,  in  1773;  and  com- 
mended, as  G.  Mason  observes,  by  so  good  a  judge  as 
Gray.     (Z-i/e,  p.  387.) 

This  author  avows,  that  his  information  is  not  derived 
entirely  from  personal  examination,  but  chiefly  from  the 
conversation  of  a  celebrated  Chinese  painter  ;  and  it  has 
been  very  reasonably  conjectured,  that  he  has  drawn,  in 
some  cases,  on  his  own  imagination,  in  order  to  enhance 
the  reader's  opinion  of  Chinese  taste,  with  the  laudable  end 
of  improving  that  of  his  own  country.  In  his  Essay  of 
1757,  which  was  published  in  French  as  well  as  English, 
and  was  soon  translated,  as  Hirschfield  informs  us,  into 
German,  he  says,  "  the  Chinese  taste  in  laying  out  gardens 
is  good,  and  what  we  have  for  some  time  past  been  aiming 
at  in  England."  With  the  exception  of  their  formal  and 
continual  display  of  garden  buildings,  and  their  attempts  of 
raising  characters,  not  only  picturesque  and  pleasing,  but 
also  of  horror,  surprise,  and  enchantment.  Sir  William's 
directions,  especially  in  his  second  work,  will  apply  to  the 
most  improved  conceptions  of  planting  and  forming  pieces 
of  water  for  the  modern  style  ;  or,  in  other  words,  for  cre- 
ating scenery  such  as  will  always  resemble,  and  often  might 
be  mistaken  for  that  of  nature. 

By  perusing  the  work  of  Sir  William  Chambers,  some 
idea  may  be  formed  as  lo  the  probability  of  its  having  given 
rise  to  the  English  manner,  and  how  far  the  two  varieties 
of  gardening  still  agree. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  entire  originality  of  their 
style ;  though  it  may  reasonably  be  conjectured,  that  their 
taste  for  picturesque  beauty  is  not  exactly  so  conformable 
to  European  ideas  on  that  subject  as  Sir  William  would 
lead  us  lo  believe.  At  all  events,  it  is  carried  lo  such  an 
extreme,  so  encumbered  with  deceptions,  and  what  we 
would  not  hesitate  to  consider  puerilities  ;  and  there  ap- 
pears throughout  so  little  reference  to  utility,  that  the  more 
mature  and  chastened  taste  of  Europeans  cannot  sympa- 
thise with  it.  It  is  indeed  altogether  a  peculiar  taste,  un- 
doubtedly perfectly  natural  lo  that  people,  and  therefore 
not  to  be  subjected  to  European  criticism. 

"The  Chinese  gardens,"  observes  Lord  Walpole,  "  are 
as  whimsically  irregular  as  European  gardens  were  for- 
mally uniform  and  unvaried  ;  nature  in  them  is  as  much 
avoided  as  in  those  of  our  ancestors."     In  allusion  to  those 
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ol  the  emperor's  palace,  described  in  the  Leltres  Edifiantes, 
as  of  vast  extent,  and  which  contained  200  palaces,  all 
painted  and  varnished,  he  says,  "  this  pretty  gaudy  scene  is 
ihc  work  of  caprice  and  whim,  and,  when  we  reflect  on 
their  buildings,  presents  no  image  but  that  of  unsubstantial 
tawdriness."  At  the  same  time,  they  do  not  seem  to  be 
altogether  devoid  of  picturesque  and  even  wild  scenes  ;  for 
Lord  Macartney  mentions  that  the  view  from  one  of  the 
impe\ial  gardens  might  be  compared  to  that  from  the  ter- 
race at  Lowther  Castle,  which  is  altogether  wild  and  ro- 
mantic, and  bounded  by  high  uncultivated  mountains,  with 
no  other  buildings  than  one  or  two  native  cottages.  In 
■what  degree  of  estimation  such  a  view  is  there  held  does 
rot,  however,  appear;  it  would  be  too  much  to  conclude, 
that,  because  it  existed  in  that  situation,  it  was  therefore 
considered  as  eminently  beautiful  or  desirable. 

His  Lordship's  other  observations,  as  well  as  those  of 
Sir  George  Staunton  and  Mr.  Barrow,  do  justice  to  the 
material  facts  and  general  character  of  Sir  William. Cham- 
bers' account.  "  It  is  our  excellence,"  observes  his  Lord- 
ship, "  to  improve  nature  ;  that  of  a  Cliinese  gardener  to 
conquer  her;  his  aim  is  to  change  every  thing  from  what 
he  found  it.  A  waste  lie  adorns  with  trees;  a  desert  he 
waters  with  a  river  or  a  lake  ;  and  on  a  smooth  flat  is  raised 
hills,  formed  vallies,  and  placed  all  sorts  of  buildings." 

The  Chinese  style  most  probably  originated  in  that  coun- 
try, as  being  an  arrangement  of  verdant  scenery  the  most 
contrasted  to  common  cultivation.  So  far  this  is  in  just 
taste,  as  the  only  means  left  them  of  distinguishing  orna- 
mental from  useful  scenes.  The  farther  desire  of  obtain- 
ing distinction  among  the  distinguished,  could  only  be 
effected  by  lavishing  expense  in  multiplying  objects,  or 
exaggerating  expression.  Art  among  them  seems  to  have 
attained  that  last  culpable  extreme,  the  object  of  which  is 
to  excite  admiration  of  the  skill  of  the  artist;  and  the 
limited  extent  of  individual  territory,  and  the  cramped 
state  of  the  human  mind  in  that  country,  seem  to  account 
for  their  approbation  of  this  expression. 

An  attentive  examination  of  the  great  majority  of  those 
seats  in  which  appeared  the  first  indications  of  a  ciiange  of 
taste  in  this  country,  and  throughout  Europe,  will  prove 
that  our  object  was  to  copy,  or,  at  least,  to  imitate,  the 
Chinese  manner.  Sir  Williim  Chambers,  (see  a  passage 
quoted  in  the  beginning  of  this  article,)  Hirschfield,  [Theorie 
des  Gartenkunst,  12mo.  Lipsig,  1775,)  Watelet,  ("  Cette 
nation  (the  English)  iniprunte.  dit  on,  elle  nieme  I'lmiee  de 
ses  jardins  des  Chinois  "  £ssai  sur  les  Jardins,  Paris,  1774,) 
say  so,  in  express  terms  ;  and  the  numerous  books  of  grot- 
tos, root-houses,  covered  seats,  Chinese  buildings  of  various 
sorts,  rock-works,  and  other  objects,  published  during  the 
the  first  SO  years  of  the  18th  century,  put  this  matter,  in  our 
opinion,  beyond  a  doubt.  The  good  sense  of  the  country, 
however,  soon  disapproved  of  such  expensive  and  yet  hete- 
rogeneous scenery;  and  by  introducing  greater  simplicity, 
the  English  style  gradually  arose  from  the  ruins  of  that  of 
the  Chinese. 

Skct.  V.    English  Garde7iing. 

In  the  concluding  part  of  the  last  section  we  have  ex- 
pressed our  opinion  of  the  origin  of  the  English,  or  modern, 
art  of  laying  out  grounds  ;  which,  after  the  utmost  at- 
tention which  we  have  been  able  to  give  the  subject,  we 
have  been,  in  some  degree,  reluctantly  compelled  to  adopt ; 
not  only  as  being  at  variance  with  that  of  some  names  of 
great  authority,  but  as  depriving  us,  in  some  degree,  of 
the  merit  of  entire  originality.  As  in  a  work  of  this  nature 
it  is  proper  that  our  readers  should  judge  for  themselves, 
\re  shall  first  state  the  various  sentiments  of  other  writers, 


and  next  enumerate  the  first  eminent  practitioners   and 
artists. 

Warton,  in  his  Essay  on  Pope,  and  Lord  Walpole,  in 
his  History  of  Modern  Gardening;  agree  in  referring  the 
first  ideas  to  Milton  ;  and  the  former  adds,  that  the  Seasons 
of  Thomson  may  have  had  a  very  considerable  influence. 
Eustace  is  of  opinion,  that  we  may,  with  nearly  equal  pro- 
priety, refer  to  Tasso's  celebrated  description  of  the  gar- 
den of  Armida  ;  and  Bcettinger,  in  his  Racemazionen  zur 
Garten  Kiinst  der  AUen,  &c.  carries  us  back  to  the  descrip- 
tions of  the  grotto  of  Calypso,  by  Homer  ;  the  vale  of  Tem- 
pe,  by  iElian  ;  and  of  Vaucluse,  by  Petiarch.  To  these 
opinions  may  be  very  properly  added  a  remark  of  Mr.  G. 
Mason,  that  "  were  only  classical  authorities  consulted,  it 
would  hardly  be  supposed  that  even  from  the  earliest 
ages  any  considerable  variation  in  taste  had  ever  prevail- 
ed." [Essay  on  Design  in  Gardening,  p.  27.)  Mr.  Alison 
seems  to  consider  the  modern  style  as  derived  from  our 
taste  for  the  classic  descriptions  of  the  poets  of  antiquity. 
"  In  this  view,"  (alluding  to  the  progress  of  art  from  the 
expression  of  design  to  the  expression  of  variety  and 
natural  beauty,)  he  observes,  "  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  the  modern  taste  in  gardening,  (or  what  Mr.  Walpole 
very  justly,  and  very  emphatically,  calls  the  art  of  creat- 
ing landscape,)  owes  its  origin  to  two  circumstances,  whicli 
may,  at  first,  appear  paradoxical,  viz.  to  the  accidental 
circumstance  of  our  taste  in  natural  beauty  being  founded 
upon  foreign  models  ;  and  to  the  difference  or  inferiority 
of  the  scenery  of  our  own  country  to  that  which  we  were 
accustomed  peculiarly  to  admire." 

The  poet  Gray  (Life  and  Letters,  ts'c.  Letter  to  Mr. 
How,  dated  1763,)  is  of  opinion,  that  "  our  skill  in  gar- 
dening, or  rainer  laying  out  grounds,  is  the  only  taste 
we  can  call  our  own ;  the  only  proof  of  original  'talent  in 
matters  of  pleasure.  This  is  no  small  honour  to  us  ;  since 
neither  France  nor  Italy  have  ever  had  the  least  notion 
of  it." 

Mason,  the  poet,  states,  in  a  note  to  the  English  Garden, 
that  "  Bacon  was  the  prophet,  Milton  the  herald,  of  modern 
gardening;  and  Addison,  Pope,  and  Kent,  the  champions 
of  true  taste."  The  efficacy  of  Bacon's  ideas,  Mr.  G. 
Mason  considers  to  have  been  "  the  introduction  of  clas- 
sical landscapes,"  though  this  does  not  very  clearly  appear 
from  his  essay,  the  object  of  which  seems  to  be,  to  banish 
certain  littlenesses  and  puerilities,  and  to  create  more  variety, 
by  introducing  enclosures  of  wild  scenery,  as  well  as  of 
cultivation.  The  title  of  champion,  applied  to  Addison, 
alludes  to  his  excellent  paper  in  the  Spectator,  No.  414, 
"  on  the  causes  of  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination  arising 
from  the  works  of  nature,  and  their  superiority  over  those 
of  art,  published  in  1712  ;  and  when  applied  to  Pope,  it 
refers  to  his  celebrated  Guardian,  No.  173,  published  the 
following  year.  Bcettinger,  however,  affirms  that  the 
bishop  of  Avranches  had  thrown  out  similar  ideas,  pre- 
viously to  the  appearance  of  the  Spectator.  (See  '•  Hue- 
tiana,"  Pensee  51,  "  Beautes  naturelles  preierables  aux 
beaut6s  de  I'art ;"  and  P.  72,  ''  Des  jardins  a  la  mode.") 

Mr.  G.  Mason,  the  third  writer  on  the  modern  style, 
(Pope  and  Shenstone  being  the  two  first,)  in  reference  to 
Sir  William  Temple's  observations  on  the  Chinese  manner, 
observes,  *•  little  did  Sir  Williain  Temple  imagine,  that 
in  not  much  more  than  half  a  century  the  Chinese  would 
become  the  nominal  taste  of  his  country  :  or  that  so  many 
adventurers  in  it  would  do  great  justice  to  his  observation, 
and  prove  by  their  works,  how  difficult  it  is  to  succeed  in 
the  undertaking.  Yet  to  this  whimsical  exercise  of  caprice, 
the  modern  improvements  in  gardening  may  chiefly  be  at- 
tributed." (Essay  on  Design,  &c.  p.  50.)  No  man  could 
be  a  more  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  classics,  a  warmer 
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patriot,  or  a  more  rigid  critic,  tiian  this  author  ;  and  it  ap- 
pears  from  another  part  cf  his  woi  k,  [Discuashii  on  Kent, 
p  1U5  )  that  he  was  well  aware,  when  he  wroie  the  above 
passage,  that  the  origin  of  the  modern  style  was  generally 
traced  to  Kent.  That  he  should  derive  it  from  our  atlciiipt 
at  the  Chinese  maniiei,  we  consider  as  a  proof  of  candour 
and  impartiality.     Having  ^now   given   the  dilTerent  views 


respecting  the  origin, 


we  shall  next  advert  to  the  improve- 


ment of  the  modern  style,  in  which  happily  there  is  a  greater 
unanimity  of  opinion. 

It  is  allowed  on  all  sides,  that  Addison  (who  had  many 
years  afterwards  a  small  retirement  at  Bilton,  near  Ungby, 
laid  it  out  in  what  may  be  called  a  rural  style,  and  which 
still  exists,  with  very  little  alteration  besides  that  of  time.) 
and  Pope  "  prepared  for  the  new  art  uf  gardening  the  firm 
basis  of  philosophical  principles."  P.ipe  attacked  the  ver- 
dant sculpture,  and  formal  groves  of  the  ancient  style,  with 
the  keenest  shafts  of  ridicule;  and  in  his  epistle  to  Loid 
Burlington,  laid  down  the  jusiest  principles  of  art — the 
study  of  nature,  of  the  genius  of  the  place,  and  never  to 
lose  sight  of  good  sense.  In  so  far  as  was  practicable  on 
a  spot  of  little  more  than  two  acres,  Pope  practised  what 
he  wrote  ;  and  his  well  known  garden  at  Twickenham  con- 
tained, so  early  as  1716,  some  highly  picturesque  and 
natural-like  scenery,  accurately  described  by  various  co- 
temporary  writers.     (See  lirauties  of  England  and  IVates.) 

But  it  was  reserved  for  Kent,  the  friend  of  Lord  Burling- 
ton, to  carry  Pope's  ideas  more  exlcnsivey  into  execution. 
It  was  reserved  for  him,  says  Daines  Bariington,  •'  to 
realize  the  beautiful  descriptions  of  the  poeis,  for  which  he 
was  peculiarly  adapted,  by  being  a  painter  ;  as  the  true 
test  of  perfection  in  modern  gardening  is,  that  a  landscape 
painter  would  choose  it  for  a  composition."  Bridgeman, 
the  fashionable  designer  of  gardens  previously  to  Kent, 
Lord  Walpole  conjectures  to  have  been  "  struck  and  re- 
formed" by  the  Guardian,  No.  17j.  He  banislied  verdant 
sculpture,  and  introduced  morsels  of  a  forest  appearance 
in  the  gardens  at  Richmond  ;  "  but  not  till  other  innovators 
had  broke  loose  from  rigid  symmetry."  The  capital  stroke 
was,  the  destruction  of  walls  for  boundaries,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  ha-has — the  harmony  of  the  lawn  w  illi  the  park 
followed.  Kent  appeared  at  this  moment,  and  saw  that  all 
nature  was  a  garden  ;  "  painter  enough  to  taste  the  charms 
of  landscape,  bold  and  opinionative  enough  to  dare,  and  to 
dictate,  and  bom  with  a  genius  to  strike  out  a  great  sys- 
tem, from  the  twilight  of  imperfect  essays,  he  realized  the 
conhposilions  ol  the  greatest  masters  in  painting."  "  Kent," 
conlinuts  his  lordship,  "  was  neither  without  assistance  nor 
without  faults.  Pope  contributed  to  forni  his  taste;  and 
the  gardens  at  Caricton  House  were  probably  borrowed 
from  the  poet's  at  Twickenham." 

The  vaiious  deviations  from  rigid  uniformity,  or,  more 
correctly,  the  various  attempts  to  succeed  in  the  Chinese 
manner,  appear  thus  to  have  taken  a  new  and  decisive 
character  under  the  guidance  of  Kent,  a  circumstance,  in 
our  opinion,  entirely  owing  to  his  having  the  ideas  of  a 
painter  ;  for  no  mere  gardener,  occupied  in  imitating  the 
Chinese,  or  even  Italian  manner,  would  ever  have  thought 
of  studying  to  produce  picluiesque  effect.  Picturesque 
beauty,  indeed,  we  consider  to  have  been  but  little  recog- 
nised in  this  country,  excepting  by  painters,  previously  to 
the  time  of  Pope,  who  was  both  a  psiiuer  and  a  poet.  The 
continued  approbation  of  the  modtrii  style,  as  purified  from 
the  Chinese  absucdities,  originally  more  or  less  introduced 
•with  it,  and  continued  in  many  places  long  after  Kent's 
lime,  we  consider  to  be  chiifly  owing  to  the  circumstance 
of  the  study  of  drawing  and  bhclsf  ape  painting  having  be- 
come a  part  of  the  general  system  of  education  :  and  thus,  as 
Mr.  Alison  observes,    our  taste   for  natural  beauty   was 


awakened  ;  "  the  power  of  simple  nature  was  felt  and  ac- 
knowledged, and  the  removal  of  the  articles  of  acquired 
expression,  led  men  only  more  strongly  to  attend  to  the 
natural  expression  of  scenery,  and  to  study  the  means  by 
which  it  might  be  maintained  or  improved." 

Kent  was  born  in  Yorkshire,  and  apprenticed  to  a  coacli 
painter  in  1719.  He  soon  afterwards  came  to  London,  dis- 
covered a  genius  for  painting,  was  sent  to  Italy,  patronised 
th«re  by  Lord  Burlington,  returned  with  his  lordship,  and 
lived  with  him  in  Burlington  House  till  1743,  when  he  died. 
at  the  age  of  G3  years.  On  his  fiist  return,  hs  was  chiefly 
employed  to  paint  historical  subjects  and  ceilings,  and  the 
Hall  at  Stowe  is  from  his  pencil.  Soon  afterwards  he  was 
employed  as  an  architect,  and  lastly  as  a  landscape  garden- 
er. It  is  not  known  where  he  first  exercised  his  genius  as 
a  layer  out  of  grounds  ;  proiiably  at  Claremont  and  Esher, 
two  of  his  designs,  both  minutely  described  by  Wheatley, 
and,  judging  from  the  age  of  the  trees,  laid  out  some  time 
betvveeti  1725  and  1735.  Kent  was  also  employed  at  Ken- 
sington gardens,  where  he  is  said  to  have  introduced  p.irts 
of  dead  trees,  to  heighten  the  allusion  to  natural  woods. 
Mason,  the  poet,  mentions  Kent's  Elysian  scenes  in  the 
highest  style  of  panegyric,  and  observes  in  a  note,  that  he 
l^rided  himself  in  shading  with  evergreens  in  his  more 
finished  pieces,  in  the  manner  described  in  the  14th  and 
15th  sections  of  Whealley's  Observations. 

Claremont  has  been  celebrated  by  Garth,  and  Esher  by 
Walton,  (in  the  Enthuniast,  or  Lover  of  JValure,  1710;) 
and  Mr.  AV^alpole,  with  the  authority  of  an  eye-witness,  has 
veiy  accurately  delineated  Kent's  manner  of  realizing  land- 
scapes ;  and  has  expatiated  on  his  merits,  without  conceal- 
ing his  few  demerits  in  his  profession.  "  According  to  my 
own  idea,"  adds  Mr.  G.  Mason,  "  all  that  has  since  been 
done  by  the  most  deservedly  admired  designers,  by  South- 
cote,  Hamilton,  Lyltleton,  Pitt,  Shenstone,  Morris,  for  them- 
selves, and  by  Wright  for  others,  all  that  has  been  writ- 
ten on  the  subject,  even  the  gardening  didactic  ])oein,  and 
the  didactic  essay  on  the  picturesque,  have  proceeded  from 
Kent.  Had  Kent  never  exterminated  the  boumis  of  regula- 
rity, never  actually  traversed  the  way  to  freedom  of  man- 
ner, would  any  of  these  celebrated  artists  have  found  it  of 
themselves  ?  Theoretical  hints  from  the  highest  autho- 
rities, had  evidently  long  existed  without  sufficient  eflect. 
And  had  not  these  great  masters  actually  executed,  what 
Kent's  example  first  inspired  them  with  the  design  of  exe- 
cuting, would  the  subsequent  writers  on  gardening  have 
been  enabled  to  collect  materials  for  precepts,  or  stores  for 
their  imaginations  ?"     P.  112. 

Lord  Cobham  seems  to  have  been  occupied  in  rr-model- 
liiig  the  grounds  at  Stowe,  about  the  same  time  that  Pope 
was  laying  out  his  gardens  at  Twickenham.  His  iordbliip 
began  these  improvements  in  1714,  employing  Bridgeman, 
whose  plans  and  views  for  altering  old  Stone  from  the 
most  rigid  character  of  the  ancient  style  to  a  more  open 
and  irregular  design,  are  still  in  existence.  Kent  was  em- 
ployed a  few  years  afterwards,  first  to  paint  the  hall,  and 
afterwards  in  the  double  capacity  ofarchitect  and  landscape 
gardener  ;  and  the  finest  buildings  and  scenes  there  are  bis 
creation.  Tlic  character  of  Stowe  is  well  known  :  Nature 
h.is  done  little  ;  but  art  has  created  a  number  of  magnificent 
buildings,  by  which  it  has  been  attempted  to  give  a  sort 
of  emblematic  character  to  scenes  of  little  or  no  natural 
expression.  Tlie  result  is  unique;  but  more,  asexpiessed 
by  Pope,  "  a  work  to  wonder  at,"  than  one  to  chinn  the 
imiiginavior.  The  friends  of  Lord  Cobham  seem  to  h.ve 
considerecl  Kent  as  the  first  who  exhibited  the  m-w  style  to 
his  country,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  concluding  lines  of 
an  epitaph  to  his  memory,  placed  in  the  garden, 
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ET    ELEGANTIORI    HORTORUM    CULTU 

HIS    PRIMUM    IV    AGHIS    IL  .USTRATO 

PATRIAM    ORNAVIT 

1747. 

Southcote  is  supposed  to  have  been  one  of  the  first  to 
follow  the  new  system  struck,  out  by  Kent,  by  improvitiij 
his  own  domain  at  Woburn,  in  Surrey.  He  possessed  a 
genius,  in  many  respects  well  suited  to  the  purpose,  says 
Mr.  G.  Mason  ;  but  was  rather  too  lavish  of  his  flowery 
decorations.  The  extent  of  the  grounds  was  one  hundred 
and  fifty  acres;  thirty-five  of  which  were  ornamented  to 
the  highest  degree,  two-thirds  of  the  remainder  weie  in 
pasture,  on  rising  grounds,  and  the  rest  in  tillage.  The 
decorations  consisted  in  having  a  broad  margin  of  shrub- 
bery, and  gravel  walk,  to  almost  every  fence,  but  varied  by 
difference  of  style,  views,  buildings,  Ecc.  It  is  minutely 
described  in  Wheatley's  Observations,  as  an  example  of  an 
ornamented  farm.  Mr.  G.  Mason  thinks  the  decorated 
strip  often  too  narrow,  and  sometimes  offensive,  from  the 
impossibility  of  concealing  the  fence.  To  this  bordering 
walk,  he  thinks,  may  probably  be  attributed  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  belt.  His  remarks  refer  to  the  year  1768.  In 
1803,  it  had  repeatedly  changed  proprietors,  and  scarcely 
a  vestige  remained,  to  distinguish  it  from  a  common 
farm. 

Pains  Hill,  the  creation  of  Hamilton,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  one  of  the  next  specimens  exhibited  of  the  modern 
style.  Hamilton  was  originally  a  gardener  ;  but  is  said  to 
have  studied  pictures,  with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of 
scenery.  He  purchased  seats,  and  improved  them  for 
public  sale.  Pains  Hill,  which  was  his  own  residence,  is  a 
small  park,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  garden  and  pic- 
turesque scenery.  Excepting  from  the  house,  there  is  no 
distant  prospect ;  but  the  grounds  being  considerably  un- 
dulated, the  views  from  the  walks  across  the  park  have 
some  variety,  and  are  always  agreeable.  This  place  is  one 
of  the  few,  described  by  VVheatley,  which  is  still  in  perfect 
preservation. 

Hagley  seems  to  have  been  improved  about  the  same 
time  as  Pains  Hill,  in  effecting  which,  Lord  Lyttleton  might 
probably  receive  some  hints  from  the  poet  Thomson,  who 
was  then  his  guest.  The  grounds  are  much  varied,  and  the 
distant  prospects  picturesque.  A  very  small  rill,  which 
passed  through  the  grounds  in  a  sort  of  dell,  was  surround- 
ed with  shrubbery  and  walks,  from  which  the  park  scenery 
formed  a  sort  of  fore  ground,  and  sometimes  a  middle  dis- 
tance to  the  offscape;  thus,  in  the  language  of  Wheatley, 
«  blending  the  excellencies  of  the  park  and  a  garden." 
The  fine  trees,  the  distant  prospects,  and  the  principal 
buildings,  siill  remain  ;  but  the  garden  scenery  has  been 
long  since  choked  by  the  growth  of  the  forest  trees;  and 
at  last  the  fence  was  removed,  and  the  whole  thrown  into 
the  park. 

Soon  after  the  improvements  of  Hamilton  and  Lyttleton, 
"  the  great  Pitt,"  Mr.  G.  Mason  informs  us,  "  turned  his 
mind  to  the  embellishment  of  rural  nature,"  and  exercised 
his  talent  at  the  South  Lodge  upon  Enfield  Chace.  "  The 
first  ground  surrounding  the  enclosure  was  then  wild  and 
woody,  and  is  diversified  with  hill  and  dale.  He  entertain- 
ed tiie  idea  (and  admirably  realized  it)  of  making  the  in- 
terior correspond  with  the  exterior  scenery.  His  temple 
of  Pan  is  mentioned  in  Obsenatians.  But  the  singular 
effort  of  his  genius  was  a  successful  imitation  of  the  pic- 
turesque appearance  of  a  bye-lane,  on  the  very  principles 
Mr.  Price  supposes  it  might  be  practicable." 

The  Leasowes  were  improved  about  the  same  time.  It 
was  literally  a  grazing  farm,  with  a  walk,  in  imitation  of  a 
common  field,  conducted  through  the  several  enclosures. 
Much  taste  and  ingenuity  was  displayed,  in  forming  so 
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many  points  of  view  in  so  confined  an  extent,  and  with  so 
few  auvantages  in  point  of  distance.  But  lOot-houscs,  seats, 
urns,  and  inscriptions,  were  too  frequent  for  the  whole  to 
be  classed  with  a  common,  or  even  an  improved  or  orna- 
mented English  farm.  It  w.is  in  fact  intended  as  an  em- 
blematical scene,  in  which  constant  allusion  was  made  to 
pastoral  poetry;  and  if  we  consider  it  in  tliis  light — in  that 
of  a  seminiental  farm, — it  was  just  what  it  ought  to  have 
been.  We  regret  to  find  that  Mr.  Repton  should  attack 
the  taste  of  this  amiable  man,  from  a  misconception,  as 
we  presume,  of  his  intentions,  by  blaming  him  for  not  "  sur- 
rounding his  house  with  such  a  quantity  of  ornamental 
lawn  or  park  only,  as  might  be  consistent  with  the  size  of 
the  mansion,  or  the  extent  of  the  property."  We  fear  that 
if  Shenstone  had  adopted  this  mode  of  improvement,  the 
Leasowes  had  never  been  distinguished  from  places  got  uji 
by  tlie  common  routine  of  professorship.  Shenstone  broke 
his  heart,  through  the  infamous  conduct  of  a  Birmingham 
attorney,  in  whose  hand  he  had  placed  the  title-deeds  of 
his  estate.  The  farm  is  now  much  neglected,  though  the 
paths,  and  many  of  the  urns,  seats,  and  root-houses,  still  re- 
main. 

Pcrsfield  was  laid  out  so  late  as  1750.  It  is  a  small 
park,  with  an  interesting  walk,  carried  along  the  brow 
of  a  romantic  rocky  bank  of  the  river  Wye,  perhaps  as 
faultless  as  the  nature  of  the  place  admits  of.  "  I  cannot 
recollect,"  says  Mr.  G.  Mason,  writing  of  this  place  in 
1768,  "  that  any  of  the  scenes  on  the  Wye  are  the  least 
adulterated  by  the  introduction  of  any  puerile  appendage 
whatever." 

As  Pope  and  Kent  introduced  English  gardening,  so 
these  are  the  principal  voluntary  artists,  whose  works  ex- 
hibited and  established  its  character.  We  shall  now  enU' 
merate  the  principal  authors. 

Pope's  Efiistle  to  Lord  Burlington  has  been  already  re- 
ferred to,  as  well  as  Shenstone's  Unconnected  Thoughts  j 
the  former  published  in  1716,  the  latter  in  1764.  Mr. 
George  Mason's  Essay  on  Design  in  Gardening,  from 
which  we  have  so  frequently  quoted,  was  first  putjlislied 
in  1768,  and  afterwards  greatly  enlarged  in  179s.  It  is 
more  a  historical  and  critical  work  than  a  didactic  perform- 
ance. 

The  grand  fundamental  and  standard  work  on  English 
gardening,  is  the  well  known  "  Observations  on  Modem 
Gardening;"  published  in  1770,  by  Wheatley.  It  is  en- 
tirely analytical,  treating,  first,  of  the  materials,  then  of  the 
scenes,  and  lastly,  of  the  subjects  of  gardening.  Its  style 
has  been  pronounced  by  Ensor,  inimitable  ;  and  the  de- 
scriptions with  which  his  investigations  are  accompanied, 
have  been  copied  and  praised  by  Mr.  Alison  in  the  first 
edition  of  his  work  on  taste.  The  book  was  soon  translated 
into  the  continental  languages,  and  is  judiciously  praised  in 
the  Mercure  de  France,  Journal  Encyclofiedigue,  and  Wie- 
land's  Journal.  Mr.  G  Mason  alone  dissents  from  the  ge- 
neral opinion,  enlarging  on  the  very  few  faults  or  peculiari- 
ties which  are  to  be  found  in  the  book.  Mr.  Wheatley  was 
secretary  to  Lord  Grenville,  and  published  only  this  work, 
soon  after  which  he  died.  After  his  death,  some  remarks 
on  Shakespeare,  from  his  pen,  were  published  in  a  small 
12iTio.  volume. 

The  English  Garden  was  published  in  four  different 
books,  the  first  of  which  appeared  in  1772.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  fourth  book,  it  was  received  with  very  great 
applause.  The  precepts  for  planting  are  particularly  in- 
structive. On  the  whole,  the  work  may  be  classed  with 
the  "  Observations"  of  Wheatley ;  and  these  two  books 
may  be  said  to  exhibit  a  clear  view  of  the  modern  style, 
as  first  introduced  and  followed  by  liberal  and  cultivaterf 
minds  ;  whilst  the  Dissertation  on  Oriental  Gardening,"  by 
Sir  William  Chambers,  published  in  1772,  holds  up  to  ri- 
4R 
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lidicule  the  absurd  imitations  of  uncultivated  amateurs  and 
professors,  wiio  had  no  other  qualifications  than  those  ac- 
quired in  labouring  with  the  spade  under  some  celebrated 
irround  worker. 

We  s,hallnow  proceed  to  notice  the  principal  firojessors 
to  which  the  demand  for  the  new  style  gave  rise ;  and  by 
whom  it  was,  in  a  short  time,  extended  over  the  whole 
country;  not  indeed  in  so  chaste,  varied,  and  original  a 
taste,  as  is  exhibited  in  the  places  and  publications  we  have 
enumerated,  but  according  to  their  diflerent  degrees  ol  ta- 
lent for  imitating  what,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  it  does 
not  appear  they  understood. 

The  first  of  these  is  Ifrig/iC,  who  seems  to  have  been  in 
some  repute  at  the  lime  of  Kent's  death.  His  birth  and 
education,  Mr.  G.  Mason  informs  us,  "  were  above  ple- 
beian ;  he  understood  drawing,  and  sketched  plans  of  his 
designs;  but  never  contracted  for  work,  which  might  oc- 
casion his  not  being  applied  to  by  those  who  consider  no- 
thing so  much  as  having  trouble  taken  off  their  hands."  At 
Becket,  the  seat  of  Lord  Harrington,  he  produced  an  ad- 
mired effect  on  a  lawn  ;  and  at  Stoke,  near  Bristol,  he  is 
supposed  to  have  decorated  a  copse  wood  with  roses,  in  the 
JTianner  advised  in  the  fourth  book  ot  the  English  Garden. 
He  also  designed  the  terrace  walk  and  river  at  Oatlands, 
both  deservedly  admired  ;  the  latter  being  not  unlVequenlly 
mistaken  for  the  'I'iiames  itself. 

The  next  professor,  in  the  order  of  time,  is  the  cele- 
brated Mr.  Brown.  He  was  bred  a  kitchen  gardener,  at 
a  small  place  near  Woodstock,  in  Oxfordshire;  and  was 
afterwards  head  gardener  at  Stowe  till  1750.  He  was  con- 
fined (see  Beuutksof  England  and  JValea,  Bucks,)  to  the 
kitchen  garden,  by  Lord  Cobii  <m,  wao,  however, aherwaids 
recommen  dedhini  to  the  Duke  of  Grahon  at  Wuketicld 
Lodge,  Northamptonshire,  where  he  directed  toe  lonna- 
tion  of  a  large  lake,  which  laid  the  foundation  of  nis  fume 
and  forlur.e.  Lord  Cobham  afierwauls  procured  tor  him 
the  situation  of  royal  gardener  at  Hampton  Court  and 
Windsor.  He  now  attained  the  summit  of  his  popularity. 
The  fashion  of  employing  him  continued,  says  Mr.  G.  Ma- 
son, not  only  to  1768.  but  to  the  liino  of  his  death,  in.uiy 
years  afterwards.  Mr.  Repton  has  given  a  list  of  his  prin- 
cipal works,  among  whicli  Croome  and  Fisherwick  are  tlie 
two  largest  new  places  which  he  formed,  including  at 
Croome  the  mansion  and  ollices,  as  well  as  the  grounds. 
The  places  he  altered  are  beyond  all  reckoning.  Improve- 
ment was  the  passion  of  the  day  ;  and  there  was  scarcely 
a  country  gentleman,  who  did  not,  on  some  occasion  or 
other,  consult  the  royal  gardener.  Mason,  the  poet,  praises 
this  artist,  and  Lord  Walpole  apologises  for  not  praising 
him.  Daines  Barrington  says,  "  Kent  hath  been  succeed- 
ed by  Blown,  who  hath  undoubtedly  great  merit  in  laying 
out  pleasure  grounds  ;  but  I  conceive  that,  in  some  of  his 
plans,  I  see  rather  traces  of  the  kilciien  gardener  of  old 
Stowe,  than  of  Poussin  or  Claude  Loirain.  I  could  wisii 
therefore  that  Gainsborough  gave  the  design,  and  that 
Brown  executed."  The  works  and  memory  of  Brown  have 
been  severely  attacked  by  Mr.  Knight  and  Mr.  Price,  and 
strenuously  defended  by  Mr.  Repton,  who  styles  him  iiis 
great  self-taught  predecessor.  "  Brown,"  observes  Mr. 
G.  Mason,  "  always  appeared  to  myself  in  the  light  of  an 
egregious  mannerist;  who,  from  having  acquired  a  faci- 
lity in  shaping  surfaces,  grew  fond  of  exhibiting  that  ta- 
lent, without  due  regard  to  nature,  and  left  marks  of  his 
intrusion  wherever  he  went.  His  new  plantations  were  ge- 
nerally void  of  genius,  taste,  and  propriety  ;  but  1  have  seen 
instances  of  his  managing  old  ones  much  better.  He  made 
a  view  to  Cheney's  church,  from  Latimer,  (Bucks)  as  nL\- 
Uiral  and  picturesque  as  can  well  be  imagined.  Yet,  at  the 
aatac  place,  he  had  stuffed  a  very  narrow  vale,  by  the  side 


of  an  artificial  river,  with  those  crowded  circular  clumps 
of  firs  alone,  that  Mr.  Price  attributes  to  him.  The  incon- 
gruity of  this  plan  struck  most  of  the  neighbouring  gentle- 
men, but  was  defended  by  the  artist  himself,  under  shelter 
of  the  epithet  playful — totally  misapplied."  (^Essay  on  De- 
sign, p.  130,  2d  edit.  1795.) 

That  Brown  must  have  possessed  considerable  talents, 
the  extent  of  his  reputation  abundantly  proves,-  but  that 
he  was  imbued  with  much  of  that  taste  for  picturesque 
beauty,  which  distinguished  the  works  of  Kent,  Hamilton, 
and  Shenstone,  we  think,  will  hardly  be  asserted  by  any 
one  who  has  observed  attentively  such  places  as  are  known 
to  be  his  creations.  Whatever  be  the  extent  or  character 
of  the  surface,  tliey  are  all  surrounded  by  a  narrow  belt, 
and  the  space  within  is  distinguished  by  numbers  of  round 
or  oval  clumps,  and  a  reach  or  two  of  a  tame  river  on  dif- 
ferent levels.  This  description,  in  short,  will  apply  to  al- 
most every  place  in  Britain  laid  out  from  the  time  (about 
1740)  when  the  passion  commenced  for  new  modelling 
country  seats,  to  about  1785  or  1790,  when  it  in  a  great 
measure  ceased.  The  leading  outline  of  this  plan  of  im- 
provement was  easily  recollected,  and  easily  applied  ;  the 
great  demand  produced  abundance  of  artists  ;  and  the  ge- 
neral appearance  of  the  country  so  rapidly  changed  under 
their  operations,  that  in  1772,  Sir  William  Chambers  de- 
clared, that  if  the  mania  were  not  checked,  in  a  few  years 
longer  there  would  not  be  found  three  trees  in  a  line  from 
the  Land's  End  to  the  Tweed.  Brown,  it  is  said,  nevci 
went  out  of  England,  but  he  sent  pupils  and  plans  to  Scot- 
land and  Ireland;  and  Paulowsky,  a  seat  of  the  late  Em- 
peror Paul,  near  Pctersburgh,  is  said  to  be  from  his  de- 
sign. Potcmkin's  gardener,  Gould,  was  also  one  of  his  . 
pupils.  Brown,  as  far  as  we  have  learned,  could  not  draw, 
but  had  assistants,  who  made  out  plans  of  what  he  in- 
tended. He  generally  contracted  for  the  execution  of  the 
work. 

The  immediate  successor  of  Brown,  was  his  nephew, 
Mr.  Holland,  who  was  more  employed  as  an  ai'chitect  than 
as  a  landscape  gardener;  though  he  generally  directed  the 
disposition  of  the  grouiids  when  he  was  employed  in  the 
former  capacity.  Mr.  Holland,  we  believe,  retired  from 
business  some  years  ago. 

Tlie  next  artist  that  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  is  Mr. 
Eaines,  of  wliom,  however,  we  know  little  more  than  that 
he  is  mentioned  in  terms  of  respect  by  Mr.  G.  Mason. 

Mr.  Repton,  a  highly  respectable  artist,  from  being  an 
amateur,  began  his  cureer  as  professor  of  landscape  garden- 
ing about  thirty  years  ago  ;  and,  til!  a  sort  of  decline  or  in- 
activity of  tasietook  place  ten  or  twelve  years  since,  he  was 
extensively  consulted.  Though  at  first  an  avow^-d  defen- 
der and  follower  of  Brown,  he  has  gradually  veered  round 
with  the  change  effijclcd  iu  public  opinion  by  the  Essays  on 
the  Picturesitie,  so  that  now,  comparing  his  earlier  works 
of  1795  and  1805,  with  his  Fragments  on  Landncn/ie  Gar- 
dening, published  in  1817,  he  appears  much  more  a  disci- 
ple of  Price,  than  a  defender  of  his  "  great  predecessor." 
Mr.  Repton  is  a  beautiful  draughtsman,  and  gives,  besides 
plans  and  views,  his  written  opinion  in  a  regular  form,  gene- 
rally combining  the  whole  in  a  manuscript  volume,  which 
he  calls  the  red  book  of  the  place.  He  never,  we  believe, 
undertakes  the  execution  of  his  plans.  Mr.  Repton  has  not, 
as  far  as  we  arc  aware,  been  employed  out  of  England  ;  but 
Valleyfield,  in  Perthshire,  was  visited  by  liis  two  sons,  and 
arranged  fiom  Mr.  Repton's  designs.  The  character  of  this 
artist's  talent,  seems  to  be  cultivation  rather  than  genius, 
and  he  seems  more  anxious  to  gratify  the  preconceived 
wishes  of  his  employers,  and  improve  on  the  fashion  of  the 
day,  than  to  strike  out  grand  and  original  beauties.  This, 
indeed,  is  perhaps  the  most  useful  description  of  talent,  both 
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for  ihc  pnTi'ssoi  and  liis  employeis.  Mr.  Repton's  taste  in 
gotliic  aicliitectiire,  and  in  tciTaccs,  antl  arcliitectiual  ap- 
pendages lo  mansions,  is  particularly  elegant.  His  pub- 
lished "  Obncrvntions"  on  this  siibjctl  arc  valuable  ;  though 
we  think  otherwise  of  his  remarks  on  landscape  gardening, 
which  ue  look  upon  as  wanting  depth,  and  often  at  variance 
ui-th  each  other.  On  the  whole,  however,  we  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  asserting,  that  both  by  his  splendid  volumes,  and 
extensive  practice  among  the  first  classes,  he  has  supi)orted 
the  credit  of  this  country  for  taste  in  laying  out  grounds. 

Though  it  may  be  true,  that  "  in  all  liberal  arts,  the  inerit 
of  transcendent  genius,  not  the  herd  of  pretenders,  charac- 
terizes  an   era  ;"    yet   in   an   art   like   that   of  laying   out 
grounds,  whose  productions  necessarily  have  such  an  influ- 
ence on  the  general  face  of  a  country,  it  is  impossible  to 
judge  otherwise  of  the  actual  state  of  the  art,  than  from  the 
effect  which  is   produced.     This  cfiect,  about  forty  years 
ago,  when  clumps  and  belts  blotted   eveiy   horizon,  could 
never  be  mistaken  for  that  intende<l  by  such   professors  as 
Kent,  or  such  autiiors  as  Wheatley  and  Mason.     The  truth 
is,  as  we  have  already   hinted,  such  was  the   rage  for  im- 
piovement,  that  the  demand  for  artists  of  genuine  taste  ex- 
ceeded   the   regular  supply;  and,  as  it  is    usual   in  sucii 
cases,  a  false  article  was  brought  to  market,  and  imposed 
on  the  public.     This  false  taste,  which  may  be  said  to  have 
for  the   time  reduced  a  liberal  to  a  mechanic  art,  gave  a 
new  cliaracter  to  modern  improvements,  which,  from  con- 
sisting in  a  display  of  ease,  elegance,  and  nature,  according 
to  the  situation,  became  a  system  of  set  forms,  indiscrimi- 
nately applied  in  every  case.    This  system  was  in  fact  more 
formal,  and  less  varied,  than  the  ancient  style  to  which  it 
succeeded,  because  it  had  fewer  parts.     An  ancient  garden 
had  avenues,   alleys,   stars,   pates  d'oye,   pelotons,  or  pla- 
toons, (square  clumps,)  circular  masses,  rows  double  and 
single,  and  strips,  all  from    one   material,  '■Mood ;  but  the 
modern   style,  as  now  degraded,  had  only  three   forms,  a 
clump,  a  belt,  and  a  single  tree.     Place  the  belt  in  the  cir- 
cumierence,   and   distribute   the  clumps  and   single  trees 
within,  and  all  that  res>pccts  wood  in  one  of  these  places  is 
finished.     The  professor   required  no  fuither  examination 
of  the  ground,  than  what  was  necessary  to  take  the  levels 
for  forming  a  piece  of  water,  which  water  uniformly  assum- 
ed one  shape  and  character,  and  difl'cred  no  more  in  differ- 
ent situations,  than  did  the  belt  or  the  clump.     So  entirely 
mechanical  had  the  art  become,  that  any  one  might  have 
guessed  what  would  be  the  plan  given  by  tlie  professor  be- 
fore he  was  called  in;  and  Mr.  Price  actually  gives  an  in- 
stance in  which  this  was  done.     The  activity  of  this  false 
taste  was  abated  in  England  before  our  time  ;  but  we  have 
seen  in  Scotland,  between  tho  years  1795  and  1805,  we  be- 
lieve, above  a  hundred  of  such  plans,  in  part  formed  by  lo- 
cal artists,  and  in  part  by  an  English  professor,  who  was  in 
the  habit  of  making  annual  journies   in  the  north,  taking 
orders  for  plans,  which  he  got  drawn  on  his  return  home, 
not  one  of  which  differed  from  the  rest  in  any  thing   but 
magnitude.* 

The  good  sense  of  the  country  soon  revolted  at  such 
tnoiiotonous  productions ;  and  proprietors  were  ridiculed 
for  expending  immense  sums  in  destroying  old  avenues 
and  woods,  and  planting  in  their  room  young  clumps,  for 
no  other  reason  than  that  it  was  the  fashion  to  do  so.  Part- 
ly on  this  account,  and  partly  because  almost  every  place  in 
England  had  been  metamorphosed,  and  that  lassitude  had 
ensued  which  always  succeeds  over  exertion,  the  career  of 
improvement  slackened  its  pace  in  England  about  the  year 
;780.     Various  causes  contributed  to  diininish  its  course, 


till  the  almost  decisive  blow  given  by  Mr.  Kniglit  and  Mr, 
Price  in  1794. 

The  first  syinjitoms  of  disapprobation  that  were  ventured 
to  be  uttered  pgsir.st  the  degrad-jtion  of  the  new  lasie  ap- 
pear to  be  contained  in  an  epistolary  novel,  entitled  Viliagf 
Mtmoirs,  published  in  1775,  in  wiiich  the  prof.ssors  of  gar- 
<leiung  are  satirized  under  the  jiame  of  Mr.  Layout.  A 
better  taste,  however,  than  that  of  Mr.  Layout  is  acknow- 
ledged to  exist,  wiiich  the  author  states  "  Shenstone  and 
nature  to  have  brought  us  acquainted  with."  Most  of  the 
large  gardens  are  s;dd  to  be  laid  out  by  some  general  un- 
dertaker, "who  introduces  the  eanic  objects  at  tiie  same 
distances  in  all."  P.  143.  The  translation  of  Giiardin  2?c 
la  compasUion  des  ftay-'.ugta.,  ou  dcs  moxjcns  d'emte'tir  la  na- 
ture aittoiir  des  Habitations-,  eti  Joignanc  I'agriab.e  d  I'utile, 
iSc.  accompanied  with'  an  excellent  hisloncal  prcfac  by- 
Daniel  iSIalthus,  Esq.  in  1783,  must  have  had  ( onsideroble 
influence  in  purifying  the  taste  of  i's  readers.  A  poem  in 
Dodslty's  collection,  entitled  Some  Thoughts  on  Bunding 
and  Planting,  addressed  to  .Sir  Jauics  Lowtiier,  Burt,  pub- 
lished in  the  same  year,  arid  in  which  the  poet  recommends, 
that  i 

"Fashion  will  not  the  works  direct. 
But  reason  be  the  architect," 

tnust  have  had  some  effect.     But  the  Essay  on  Prints,  and 
the  various  picturesque  tours  of  Gilpin,  published  at  liiffer- 
ent  intervals  from  1768  to  1790,  liad  the  principal  inHuei-.ce 
on  persons  of  taste.     The  beauties  of  light  and  sliade,  :^ut- 
line,  grouping,  and  other  ingredients  of  picturesque  bc.iity, 
were  never  befoie  exhibitetl  to  the  English  public  in  popu- 
lar writings.     These  works  were  eagerly  read,  and  brout,lit 
about  that  general  study  of  drawing  and  sketching   land- 
scape among  the  then  rising  generation,  which   has  ever 
since  prevailed  ;  and  will  do  more  perhaps  than  any  other 
class  of  studies  towards  forming  a   taste  for  the  harmony 
and  coiincclion  of  natural  scenery,  the  only  secure  antidote 
to  the  revival  of  the  distinctness  and  monotony  which  cha- 
racterize that  which  v/e  have  been  condemning.    The  cou/i- 
de-main,  however,   has  been   given  to  this   system   by  the 
works  of  Mr.   Knight  and   Mr.   Price,  above   mendoned. 
Tlieir  effect  has  been  gradual,  but  certain  ;   for,  though  at 
first  they  were  violently  opposed  by  professors  and  periodi- 
cal critics,  yet  they  have  carried  conviction  to  all  men  of 
taste  ;  and  even,  as  wc  have  before  slated,  have  converted 
Mr.  Repton   himself.     The  object  of  The  Landscafie,  a  di- 
dactic poem,  is  to  teach  the  art  of  creating  scenery,  more 
coiigruous  and  picturesque  than  what  is  met  with  in   that 
"  tiresome  and  monotonous  scene  called  pleasure  ground." 
Mr.  Price's  Essay  on  the  Picturesque,  and  on  the  use  oj" stu- 
dying Pictures,  mth  a  view  to   the  imjtrovement   of  real 
Landscafie,   is   written  with   the   same   intention;    but,   as 
might  be  expected  from  a  prose  work,  enters  on  the  sub- 
ject much  more  at  length.     In  order  to  discover  "  whether 
the   present  system  of  improving   is  founded  on  any  just 
principles    of    taste,"     Mr.    Price    begins    by    iiKjuiriDg, 
"  whether  there  is  any  standard,  to  which,  in  point  of  group- 
ing and  of  general  composition,  works  of  this  sort  can  be 
referred  ;  any  authority    higher  than  that  of  the  persons, 
who  have  gained  the  most  general  and  popular  reputation 
by  those  works,  and  whose  method  of  conducting  them  has 
had  the  most  extensive  influence  on  the  general  taste  ?" 
This  standard  (which,  it  will  be  recollected  by  the  candid 
reader,  is  desired  only  for  what  i  elates  to  grouping  and 
composition,  not  to  utility  and  convenience,  as  some  have 


•  These  plans  were,  in  general,  mounted  on  lineB,  wbicTi  he  regularly  purchased  in  pieces  of  some  hundreds  of  yards  at  a  time,  from  a 
ce'ebrated  b!e»chfieW  adjoining  Perth. 
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unfairly  asserted,)  Mr.  Price  finds  in  tlie  productions  "  of    romantique,  ils  ont  pris  roccasion  pour  demander  que  I'art 
those  LM-eat  artists,  who   have  most  dili-ently  studied  the     fui   totalemem  banni  des  janluis.     Ils  adopient  le  pilto- 
'^  ...  .  .•  -.     ixsque  d'un   Salvator  Rosa  dans  its  pnysages,  comme  le 

vrai  nature   dans  I'art  de   fairc  des  jardiiis,   et   on  rejettc 
comme  un  asbervisenient  a  ce  n  fi.ne  art,  loutcs  les  regies 


beauties  of  nature,  both  in  iheir  giandest  and  most  genera 
cffecis,  and  in  their  minutest  detail  ;  who  have  observed 
every  variety  of  form  and  of  colour;  have  been  able  to  se- 
lect and  combine  ;  and  then,  by  the  magic  of  their^art,  to 
fix  upon  the  canvass  all  these  various  beauties."^  Mr. 
Price  recommends  the  study  of  the  principles  of  painting, 
"not  to  the  exclusion  of  nature,  but  as  an  assistant  in  the 
study  of  her  works."  He  points  out  and  illustrates  two 
kinds  of  beauty  in  landscape  ;  the  one  the  picturesque, 
characterized  by  roughness,  abruptness,  and  sudden  varia- 
tion •  the  other' beauty  in  the  more  general  acceptation, 
characterized  by  smoothness,  undulations,  intermixed  vcith 
a  certain  degree  ol  roughness  and  variation,  producing  in- 
tricacy and  variety.  Such  beauty  was  made  choice  of  by 
Claude  in  iiis  landscapes,  and  such,  he  thinks,  particularly 
adapted  to  the  embillisluntnt  of  artificial  scenery.  These 
principles  are  applied  by  Mr.  Price  in  a  veiy  masterly  man- 
ner, to  wood,  water,  and  buildings. 

When   the  works  of  these   gentlemen   were  published. 


qu'uii  Bridgewater  (Bridgonan  ?)  et  uti  Brovvn  avoient 
publiees  dans  ce  genre."  (^U^scri/uion  Pittoresque  des  JaT' 
dins,  du  gout  ie  filus  moderne.  L,i:\[iMn,  1802  Si-c  alsu  lu- 
binger  Taschenbuch,  fur  nature  und  Gartenfreunde,  1798, 
p.  194.  Of  enligiitened  and  liberal  iniiuls,  who  have  in 
some  degree  opposed  Mr.  Price's  principles,  we  can  only 
instance  the  late  Mr.  VVyndham,  w,.o,  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Repton,  (Mr.  Repton  was  at  one  period  secniary  to  Mr. 
VVyndham,  wlien  that  gentleman  was  in  offic  .)  written  af- 
ter the  publication  of  his  defence,  combats,  not  tlie  works 
of  Mr.  Price,  but  the  popular  objections  to  the  supposed 
desire  of  subjecting  every  thing  to  the  picturesque.  "The 
writers  of  this  school,"  he  observes.  "  shew  evidently  that 
they  do  not  trace  with  any  success  the  causes  of  their  plea- 
sure.    Does  the  pleasure  that  we  receive  from  the  view  of 


parks   and   gardens   result  from   their  affording,   in  liieir 
they  were  opposed  by  professors,  by  a  numerous  class  of     several  parts,  subjects  that  would  appear  to  advantage  in  a 
■      ho  hate  innovation,  and   with  whom  "  wliatever     picture?  What  is  most  beautiful   in  nature,  is   not  alwE 


mankind  wl 

is  is  right,"  including  perhaps  some  men  of  taste,  who  had 
not  a  sense  of  the  picturesque,  or  had  mistaken  the  object 
of  the  book. 

The  first  answer  to  Mr.  Price's  work,  was  a  letter  by 
Mr.  Repton,  in  which  candour  obliges  us  to  state,  that  Mr. 
R.   has  misrepresented   his  antagonist's  meaning,  by   con 


ways 
capable  of  being  represented  in  a  painting;  as  prospi  cts, 
moving  flocks  of  deer.  Many  are  of  a  sort  which  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  purposes  of  habitation  ;  as  the  sub- 
jects of  Salvator  Rus.i.  Are  we  therefore  to  live  in  caves  ? 
Gainsborough's  Country  Girl  is  more  picturesque  than  a 
child  neatly  dressed.     Are  our  children  to  go  in  rags  ?   No 


founding  the  study  of  pictures  with  that  of  the  study  of  the     one  will  stand  by    this  doctrine:   rior  do  the-y   exhibit  it  in 


principles  of  painting.  Mr.  Price  published  an  able  answer 
to  this  production,  which,  he  informs  us,  was  even  more 
read  than  the  original  essay. 

Two  anonymous  poems  of  no  merit  made  their  appear- 
ance, as  satires  on  The  Landscape. 

The  Review  of  the  Landscape,  and  of  an  Essay  on  the 
Ficturesyue,  kc.  by  Mr.  Marshall,  was  published  in  1795. 
There  can  scarcely  be  any  thing  more  violent  than  this  pub- 
lication.    One  reason  for  his  not  approving  of  the  essay  on 


any  distinct  shape  at  all,  but  only  take  credit  for  their  at- 
tachment to  general  principles,  to  which  every  one  is  at- 
tached as  well  as  they.  It  is  contended,  that  in  laying  out 
a  place,  whatever  is  most  picturesque  is  most  conformable 
to  true  taste  ?  If  they  say  so,  tht:y  must  be  led  to  conse- 
quences which  they  can  never  venture  to  avow.  If  they 
do  not  say  so,  the  whole  is  a  question  of  how  much,  or  how 
little,  which,  without  the  instances  before  you,  can  never  be 
decided."     "  Places  are  not  to  be  laid  out  with  a  view  to 


the  picturesque,  he  has  made  evident  by  his  remarks  on  the  their  appearance  in  a  picture,  but  to  their  use,  and  tiie  en- 
same  subject,  and  on  painting  ;  the  fact  being,  as  we  have  joyment  of  them  in  real  life  ;  and  their  conformity  to  these 
already  more  than  once  staled,  and  wish  strongly  to  impress     purposes,  is  that  which  constitutes  their  true  beauty.    With 


on  the  reader's  mind,  that  a  taste  for  the  picturesque  is  not 
so  natural  as  a  taste  for  what  is  singular,  grand,  comic,  or 
affecting,  but  requires  a  certain  degree  of  previous  study 
or  preparation, — this  preparation  Mr.  Marshall  is  evidently 
not  furnished  with. 

Among  the  second  class,  or  those  with  whom  "  what- 
ever is  is  right,"  I  shall  just  mention  the  periodical  critics. 


this  view,  gravel  walks,  and  neat  mown  lawns,  and  in  some 
situations,  straight  alleys,  fountains,  terraces ;  and,  for 
aught  I  know,  parterres,  and  cut  hedges,  are  in  perfect 
good  taste,  and  infinitely  more  conformable  to  the  princi- 
ples which  form  the  basis  of  our  pleasure  in  those  instances, 
than  the  docks  and  thistles,  and  litter  and  disorder,  that  may 
make  a  much  better  figure  in  a  picture."     (Letter  from 


who,  in  reviewing  these  works,  brought  forward  all  sorts  of     Mr.  Wyndham,  in  a  note  to  Mr.  Rcptou's  Observations  on 


reasons  against  the  use  of  the  study  of  pictures,  and  deny 
(with  truth  perhaps  as  to  themselves)  the  distinct  character 
of  the  piclurescpie.  Mr.  Price  they  treat  as  "a  mere  vi- 
sionary amateur,"  and  Mr.  Knight  as  "  a  Grub-street  poet, 
■who  has  probably  no  other  garden  than  the  pot  of  mint  be- 
fore his  windows" 

The  vague  opinion  of  a  great  mass  of  country  gentlemen, 
tourists,   and   temporary    authors,   may  be  here  included. 


the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Landscajie  Gardening. 

From  the  vein  of  excellent  sense  which  pervades  this 
letter,  and  particularly  the  latter  part  of  it,  which  we  have 
extracted  entire,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  suspecting,  cither 
that  there  is  a  culpable  obscurity  in  the  works  referred  to, 
or  that  Mr.  Wyndham  had  not  sufficiently,  if  at  all,  perus- 
ed them.  We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  there  is  some 
truth  in  both   suppositions.     We    have  no  hesitation,  how- 


who,  taking  the  word  picturesque  in  its  extreme  sense,  and     ever,  both  from  a  mature  study  of  aW  the  writings  of  these 


supposing  it  intended  to  regulate  what  was  useful,  as  well  as 
■what  was  ornamental,  concluded  that  Mr.  Price's  object 
•was  to  destroy  all  comfort  and  neatness  in  country  seats, 
and  reduce  them  to  mere  portions  of  dingle  or  jungle 
scenery.  Such  opinions  we  have  frequently  heard  express- 
ed by  men,  in  other  respects  of  good  sense.  Even  conti- 
nental authors  have  imbibed  and  disseminated  similar  ex- 
aggerations. •'  Egare.i  par  Gilpin,  que  a  cherche  par  ses 
■voyages  en  diverses  parties  de  I'Angleterre  et  de  I'Ecosse, 
a  doiuiip des  regies,  pour  y  assujeter  le  genre  pittoresque  et 


gentlemen,  relating  to  this  subject,  as  well  as  a  careful  in- 
spection of  their  own  residences,  in  saying,  that  there  is  not 
an  opinion  in  the  above  extract,  to  which  they  would  not  at 
pnce  assent.  Mr.  Knight's  directions  in  regaid  to  congrui- 
ty  and  utility,  are  as  distinct  as  can  well  be  expected  in  a 
poem.  Mr.  Price  never  entered  on  that  subject.  His 
works  say,  "  Your  object  is  to  produce  beautiful  land- 
scapes; at  least  this  is  one  great  object  of  your  exertions. 
But  you  produce  very  indifferent  ones.  The  beauty  of  your 
scenes  is  not  of  so  high  a  kind  as  that  of  nature.     Examine 
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lier  productions.  To  aid  you  in  this  examination,  consult 
the  opii.ions  of  tliose  who  have  gone  before  you  in  the  same 
study.  Coiisult  the  works  of  painters,  and  learn  the  prin- 
ciples which  guided  them  in  theii-  comhinaLions  of  natural 
and  artificial  objects.  Gruup  your  trees  on  the  prmciples 
they  do.  Connect  your  masses  as  they  do.  In  snort,  apply 
their  principles  of  painiins^  whenever  you  intend  any  imita- 
tion of  naiure,  for  the  principles  of  nature  and  of  painting 
are  the  same.  Are  we  lo  apply  tliem  in  every  case  ?  Are 
we  to  neglect  regular  beauty  and  uiilily  ?  Certainly  not: 
that  would  be  inconsistent  with  common  sense." 

We  next  present  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Stewart  on  the  same 
subject,  as  given  incidentally  in  his  pniiosophical  disquisi- 
tion on  the  beauiifui.  (^Essays,  1810,  p.  285  )  "  As  lo  the 
application  of  the  knowledge  tlius  acquired  irom  the  study 
of  paintings  to  the  improvement  of  natural  landscape,  I 
have  no  doubt,  that  to  a  superior  undeistancUng  and  taste, 
like  those  of  Mr.  Price,  it  may  often  suggest  very  useful 
hints  ;  but  if  recognised  as  the  standard  to  which  the  ulti- 
maie  appeal  is  to  be  made,  it  would  infallibly  cover  the 
face  of  the  country  with  a  new  and  sysieiuatical  species  of 
affectation,  not  less  remote  tlian  that  of  Brown,  from  the 
style  of  gardening  which  he  wishes  to  recommend,"— ■' let 
jjainting  be  allowed  its  due  praise  in  quickening  our  atten- 
tion to  the  beauties  of  nature  ;  in  multiplying  our  resources 
for  their  farther  embellishment,  and  in  holding  up  a  stand- 
ard, from  age  to  age,  to  correct  tlie  caprices  of  fashionable 
innovations  ;  but  let  our  taste  for  these  beauties  be  c/iiefly 
formed  on  the  study  of  naiure  herself;  nor  let  us  ever  for- 
get so  far  what  is  due  to  her  indisputable  and  salutary  pre- 
rogative, as  to  attempt  an  encroachment  upon  it  by  laws, 
■which  derive  the  whole  of  their  validity  from  her  own  sanc- 
tion," 287. 

We  shall  conclude  by  remarking,  that,  however  indivi- 
duals have  differed  as  to  the  theory  of  Mr.  Price  and  Mr. 
Knight,  yet  all  agree  in  admiring  their  respective  seats  ; 
]\lr.  Knight's  entirely,  and  Mr.  Price's  in  great  part,  im- 
proved by  himself,  without  professional  assistance.  Na- 
ture has  certainly  done  much  for  each,  and  especially  for 
that  of  Mr.  Knight  ;  but  in  both  ihe  genius  loci  has  been  so 
liappiiy  humoured,  that  tiie  operations  of  art  have  greatly 
heightened  the  natural  expression  of  each,  while  a  strict  at- 
tention to  convenience  and  use  has  not  been  forgotten  in 
either  situation.  (See  a  Descnfition  of  these  Seats  in  Mr. 
Refiton  on  the  afiproaehing  changes  of  taste  in  Landscape 
Gardening  and  jlrckiteciure.     8\l.    1810.) 

It  we  have  dwelt  longer  on  the  writings  of  these  authors, 
it  is  because  we  consider  a  knowledge  of  them  of  the  great- 
est importance,  not  only  to  the  introduction  of  a  better  taste 
than  has  hitherto  been  displayed,  even  in  the  comparatively 
chaste  periods  of  Ki  nt,  Shenstone,  and  Hamilton;  but,  as 
Mr.  Stewart  has  expressed,  as  leading  to  studies  which 
shall  "  hold  up.  a  siandardfrom  age  to  age.,  to  correct  the  ca- 
prices oy/ashioTtabk  innovations  " 

The  gcnt-rai  tasie  for  drawing,  as  already  remarked,  in 
the  present  generation,  and  the  late  frequent  practice  of 
making  tours  to  the  more  picturesque  parts  of  the  island, 
have  co-operated  with  Mr.  Price's  work,  in  refining  the 
taste  of  the  higher  chesses.  Mr.  Knight's  learned  and  com- 
prehensive ^'■Analytical  Enquiry  into  the  Principles  of 
Taste;''  Mr.  Alison's  beautiful  andpiol>uiul  essay  on  the 
same  »ubji.ct;  and  the  Philosophical  Es-ays  on  lieauty  by 
Mr.  Stewart,  have  undoubtedly  had  coi.sidtrable  influence. 
The  necessity  of  economising  income  has  enforced  the 
maxim,  that  "  from  truth  und  use  all  beauties  flow  ;"  so  that, 
as  Mr.  Repion  observes,  the  characteristic  of  the  pi  esent 
improved  taste  may  be  said  to  be  ^^  a  just  sense  of  general 
'Jtility" 


We  confess,  however,  that  this  refined  taste  is  by  no 
means  of  a  n.:ture  impelling  to  action  ;  for,  partly  from  a 
fear  of  doing  mischief,  and  partly  from  the  great  attention, 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  to 'war  and  agiiculiure,  less 
has  been  done  in  beautifying  country  seats,  or  improving 
their  scenery,  as  scenery,  than  appears  to  have  been  the 
case  for  at  least  two  centuries  before.  Horticulture,  and 
continental  travelling,  seem  now  to  take  the  place  of  war 
and  farming  ;  and  so  very  little  has  been  done  since  the  late 
political  changes  in  Europe,  that  Mr.  Repion,  in  his  Frag- 
ments, published  in  1817,  expresses  his  doubts  whelher 
landscape  gardening  may  not  become  one  of  the  artes  per- 
dita.  He  observes  also,  that  war,  and  war  taxes,  have  de- 
pressed the  spirit  of  elegant  improvement — that  the  sudden 
acquisition  of  riches,  by  individuals,  has  divided  wealth  into 
new  channels  ;  "  men  are  solicitous  to  increase  property,  ra- 
ther than  to  enjoy  it ;  they  endeavour  to  improve  the  value, 
rather  than  the  beauty  of  their  newly  purchased  estates.  Ttie 
country  gentleman,  in  the  last  century,  took  more  delight 
in  the  sports  of  the  field  than  in  the  profits  of  the  farm  ; 
his  pleasure  was  to  enjoy  in  peace  the  venerable  home  of 
his  ancestors  ;  but  the  necessity  of  living  in  camps,  and  the 
habit  of  living  in  lodgings  at  watering  places,  has  of  late 
totally  changed  his  character  and  pursuits  ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  perhaps,  tended  to  alienate  half  the  ancient  land- 
ed property  of  the  country."  "  The  taste  of  the  country 
has  bowed  to  the  shrine  which  all  worship."  "  It  is  not 
therefore  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  art  of  landscape  gar- 
dening should  have  slowly  and  gradually  declined." 

In  confirmation  of  these  remarks,  it  is  worthy  of  record, 
that  one  of  Kent's  first  and  best  efforts,  Esher, 

"  Where  Kent  and  nature  vie  for  Pelham's  love," 

selected  and  described  as  an  example  of  modern  garden- 
ing, by  Mr.  Wheatley  ;  and  one  of  Brown's  most  celebrated 
creations,  Fisherwick,  (See  Marshall's  "  Planting  and  Ru- 
ral Ornament,"  and  Leicestershire,  in  the  "  Beauties  of 
England  and  Wales,")  have  been  sold  in  lots,  and  the  man- 
sions razed  to  the  ground.  Let  us  hope,  however,  that 
those  who  are  now  engaged  in  visiting  other  countries,  will 
shortly  return  with  a  renewed  love  of  their  own;  and  that 
landscape  gardening,  of  which  Lord  Walpole  affirms  we 
have  given  a  true  model  to  the  world,  may  yet  flourish,  and 
perpetuate  the  credit  we  have  obtained. 

The  celebrated  Lord  Kaines  appears  to  have  been  the 
first  who  introduced  the  modern  style  into  Scotland,  some 
time  between  1740  and  1750,  by  displaying  it  on  his  own  re- 
sidence  at  Blair  Drummond.  An  irregular  ridge,  leading 
from  the  house,  was  laid  out  in  walks,  commanding  a  view, 
over  the  shrubs  on  the  declivity,  of  portions  of  distant  pros- 
pect. One  part  of  this  scene  was  composed  entirely  of 
evergreens,  and  formed  an  agreeable  winter  garden.  Lord 
Kames  did  not  entirely  reject  the  ancient  style,  either  at 
Biair  Drummond,  or  in  his  Essay  on  Gardening  and  Ar- 
chitecture, published  in  the  '^' Elements  of  Criticism."  In 
that  short  but  comprehensive  essay,  he  shews  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Chinese  style  and  the  practice  of  Kent,  ad- 
mits both  oi  absolute  and  relative  beauty  as  the  objects  of 
gardening  and  architecture,  and  from  this  complex  destina- 
tion, accounts  for  that  difference  and  wavering  of  taste  in 
these  arts,  "  greater  than  in  any  art  that  has  but  a  single 
destination."     (Vol.  ii.  p.  431.  4lh  edit.  1769.) 

Lord  Karnes's  example  in  Scotland,  may  be  compared  to 
that  of  Hamilton  or  Shensione  in  England  ;  it  was  not  ge- 
nerally followed,  because  it  was  not  generally  understood. 
That  the  Elements  of  Criticism  tended  much  to  purify  the 
taste  of  the  reading  class,  there  can  be  no  doubt.     Every 
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person  also  admired  Bbir  Driimmoiid  ;  but  as  every  coun- 
try geiitlenian  could  not  bestow  sufficient  time  and  attention 
to  tjjrdcning,  to  be  able  to  lay  out  hiiown  pUcc,  it  became 
liecesbiU-y  to  have  recourse  to  artists;  and,  as  it  happened, 
those  who  were  employed,  had  ai:quired  only  that  liabil  of 
mechanical  imitation,  which  copies  the  most  obvious  lorms, 
without  understanding  the  true  merits  of  the  orii,Mnal.  In 
short,  they  were  ilineraiit  pupils  of  Brown,  or  professors  in 
his  school,  who  resided  in  Scotland  ;  and  thus  it  is,  that  after 
commencing  in  the  best  taste,  Scotland  continued,  till  with- 
in the  last  twenty  years,  to  patronise  the  very  worst.  Asa 
contrast  to  the  style  i.f  Blair  Drummond,  and  a  proof  of 
what  we  have  asserted  in  reijasd  to  the  si)  le  introduced  im- 
mediately afterwards,  we  nest  refer  to  the  grounds  at  Dud- 
din^ton  House,  near  Edinburgh,  laid  out  about  the  year 
1750.  The  architect  of  the  liouse  was  Sir  William  Cham- 
bers; the  rural  artist,  whose  original  ))lans  we  have  exa- 
mined, was  a  Mr.  Robertson,  sent  down  from  London.  We 
know  of  no  example  in  any  country,  of  so  perfect  a  speci- 
men of  Brown's  manner,  nor  of  one  in  which  the  efl'ect  of 
the  whole,  and  the  details  of  every  particular  part,  are  so 
consistent,  and  co-operate  so  well  together  in  producing  a 
sort  of  tame,  spiritless  beauty,  of  which  we  cannot  give  a 
distinct  idea.  It  does  not  resi-mbie  avowed  art,  nor  yet  na- 
tural scenery  ;  it  seems,  indeed,  as  ifnature  had  commenc- 
ed the  work  and  changed  her  plan,  determining  no  longer 
to  add  to  her  productions  those  luxuriant  and  seemingly 
supcifiuous  appendages  which  produce  variety  and  grace. 
The  trees  here,  all  planted  at  the  same  time,  and  of  the 
same  age,  seem  to  grow  by  rule.  The  clumps  remind  us 
of  regidarly  tufted  perukes.  The  waters  of  the  tame  ri- 
ver neither  dare  to  sink  within,  nor  to  overflow  its  banks  ; 
the  clumps  keep  at  a  respectful  distance  ;  and  the  serpen- 
tine turns  of  the  roads  and  walks  seem  to  hint  that  every 
movement  to  be  made  here  must  correspond. 

The  extent  of  this  place,  we  suppose,  may  exceed  200 
acres.  The  house  is  placed  on  an  eminence  in  the  centre, 
from  which  the  grounds  descend  on  three  sides,  and  on  the 
remaining  side  continue  on  a  level  till  they  reach  the  boun- 
dary belt.  This  belt  completely  encircles  the  whole  ;  it  is 
from  100  to  300  feet  wide,  with  a  turf  drive  in  the  middle. 
One  part  near  the  house  is  richly  varied  by  shiubs  and  flow- 
ers, and  kept  as  garden  scenery  ;  in  the  rest  the  turf  is 
mown,  but  the  ground  untouched.  A  string  of  wavy  canals, 
on  different  levels,  joined  by  cascades,  enter  at  one  side  of 
the  grounds,  and  taking  a  circuitous  sweep  through  the 
park,  pass  off  at  the  other.  This  water  creates  occasion 
for  Chinese  bridges,  islands,  and  cascades.  The  kitchen 
garden  and  offices  are  placed  behind  the  house,  and  con- 
cealed by  a  mass  of  plantation.  Over  the  rest  of  the  grounds 
are  distributed  numeroiis  oval  unconnected  clumps,  and 
some  single  trees.  In  the  drive  are  several  temples  and 
covered  seats,  placed  in  situations  where  are  caught  views 
of  the  bouse,  sometimes  seen  between  two  clumps,  and  at 
other  times  between  so  many  as  to  form  a  perspective  or 
avenue.  There  is  also  a  temple  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  partly 
artificial,  which  forms  the  object  from  several  of  these  seats, 
and  from  other  open  glades  or  vistas  left  in  the  inside  of  the 
belt.  Tlie  outer  margin  of  this  plantation  is  every  where 
kept  perfectly  entire,  so  that  there  is  not  a  single  view  but 
what  is  wholly  the  property  of  the  owner  ;  unless  in  one  in- 
stance, where  the  summit  of  Arthur's  Scat,  an  adjoining 
hill,  is  caught  by  the  eye  from  one  part  of  the  belt,  over  the 
tops  of  the  trees,  in  its  opposite  periphery. 

That  this  place  has,  or  had,  in  1790,  great  beauties,  we 
do  not  deny  ;  but  they  are  beauties  of  a  peculiar  kind,  not  of 
general  nature— not  the  beauties  of  Blair  Drummond,  or 
such  as  a  liberal  and  enlightened  mind  would  desire  to  ren- 
der general;  but  in  great  part  such  as  Sir  William  Cham- 


bers holds  up  to  ridicule  in  his  Dissertation  on  Oriental  Gur 
dening,  (see  his  Iriirocluction,  p.  vi.  to  xi.)  and  Mr.  Pi-icc,  ii; 
his  Essays  on  the  Hicluresijue.  Yet  Diiddington  may  be 
reck(jiicu  the  model  of  ail  iuiure  improvements  in  .Scotland, 
till  witliin  tlie  last  twenty  years.  The  same  artist  laid 
out  Livingston,  effected  some  improvemcnis  at  Hopcton 
H(juse,  Dalkeith,  Dalhousie,  Niddry,  the  Whim,  Moredunj 
various  other  places  near  Edinburgh,  and  others  in  Ayr- 
shire. 

One  of  these  places  called  forth  the  genius  of  Mr.  James 
Ramsay,  wlio,  from  being  a  mason,  became  a  landscape 
gardener  of  considerable  lepute,  and,  at  least,  the  best 
which  appeared  in  Scotland  within  the  period  alluded  to. 
He  gave  ground  phms  and  drawings  in  perspective,  both 
of  the  buildings  and  verdant  scenery.  Leith  Head,  a  small 
place  near  Edinburgh,  is  his  entire  creation.  His  style 
was  that  of  Brown,  in  his  waters  and  new  plantations  near 
the  house;  but  he  was  less  attached  to  the  belt,  his  clufiips 
were  not  always  regular,  and  he  endeavoured  to  inlroducc 
a  portion  of  i /did  disrance  imo  all  his  views.  Mr.  Ramsay 
died  at  Edinburgh  in  1794,  and  some  record  of  his  life  is 
due  to  his  memory. 

Since  Mr.  Ran)say's  time,  no  landscape  gardener  of  any 
note  has  settled  in  Scotland.  The  late  iSlr.  Kyle,  gardener 
at  Moredun,  Mr.  Mawer,  gardener  -.it  Dudelingto;',  and 
afterwards  nurseryman  and  planner  at  Dairy,  and  Mr.  Nicol, 
well  known  for  his  horticultural  writings,  gave  plans  for 
policies  ;  but  it  is  as  designers  of  kitchen  gardens,  and  iiot- 
houses,  that  we  have  to  bestow  our  approbation  of  these 
ami  various  other  similarly   produced  living  professors. 

From  nearly  the  first  introduction  of  the  new  style  in 
Scotland,  to  the  present  time,  annual  journies  have  been 
made  into  Scotland,  from  the  county  of  Durham,  by  tlie 
late  Mr.  White,  and  subsequently  by  his  son.  Mr.  Wnitc, 
senior,  we  believe,  was  a  pupil  of  Brown,  of  much  infor- 
mation on  country  matters,  and  generally  respected  ia 
Scotland.  Of  his  professional  talents  we  have  said  enough, 
when  we  have  mentioned  their  source.  Airthrie,  near 
Stirling,  and  Bargeriy  in  Ayrshire,  are  the  principal  pro- 
ductions of  this  family. 

In  what  respects  the  talents  of  Mr.  White,  junior,  dif- 
fer Irom  those  of  his  father,  or  whether  they  difi'er  at  all, 
we  are  not  aware  ;  though  we  think  it  highly  probable 
they  will  partake  of  the  general  iinprovement  of  the  age. 

We  had  before  inentioned,  that  none  of  the  eminent 
English  artists  had  ever  been  in  Scotland  ;  but  that  Valley- 
field  was  laid  out  from  Mr.  Repton's  designs. 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  Mr.  Price's  Essays,  a  gen- 
tleman of  much  taste  and  science,  being  about  to  plant  ex- 
tensively, consulted  Mr.  Nasmyth,  an  e^ninent  landscape 
painter  in  Edinburgh,  as  to  the  general  effect  of  the  pro- 
posed improvement.  Mr.  Nasmyth  has  since,  we  believe, 
been  much  employed  in  the  same  way  by  other  proprietors, 
a  circumstance  which  must  have  contributed  in  an  eminent 
degree  to  improve  the  artificial  scenery  of  Scotland.  We 
recollect  to  have  seen,  it  1802,  some  sketches  by  this  artist 
for  planting  part  of  the  range  of  Penlland  Hills,  behind 
Dreghorn,  and  a  part  of  the  Ochil  Hills  near  Airthrie, and 
Alva,  which  struck  us  as  in  a  grand  and  very  superior 
taste.  We  believe  they  have  only  partially  been  carried 
into  execution.  Scotland  has  so  many  facilities  for  land- 
scape scenery,  that  under  the  guidance  of  such  an  artist 
as  Mr.  Nasmyth,  much  beauty  may  be  preserved  and 
created. 

There  is  now  residing  in  Scotland,  an  English  gentle- 
man and  amateur,  who  we  believe  is  also  employed  pro- 
fessionally, Mr.  G.  Parkyns,  author  of  an  "  Essay  on  tin 
different  natural  situations  of  Gardens'''  prefixed  to  the 
quarto  edition  of  Wheatley's  Work,  of  some  designs  puh= 
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lislied  in  a  work  on  Architecture,  by  Mr.  Soane,  in  1798, 
and  of  some  Plans  and  Descriptions,  published  in  numbers 
in  Edinburgh,  since  1800.  These  works  are,  on  the 
whole,  of  unexceptionable  merit ;  the  autlior  appears  to  be 
a  correct  and  elegant  draughtsman,  and  a  man  uf  general 
taste.  We  have  not  seen  any  specimen  of  his  practical 
talents. 

The  first  attempts  to  introduce  the  modern  style  in  Ire- 
land are  supposed  to  have  been  made  by  Dr.  Delany  at 
Delville,  near  Glassnevin,  about  the  year  1720.  Swift  has 
left  a  poetical  description  of  these  scenes.  Like  Pope,  Dr. 
Delany  impressed  a  vast  deal  of  beauty  on  a  very  small 
spot  of  ground.  As  there  existed  an  intimacy  between  these 
two  characters,  it  is  supposed  that  Pope  may  have  assisted 
his  Irish  friend.  Tliis  example  appears  to  have  had  the 
same  sort  of  influence  in  Ireland,  that  the  gardening 
of  Lord  Karnes  had  in  Scotland.  It  gave  rise  to  a  demand 
for  artists  of  the  new  school ;  and  tlie  market  was  supplied 
by  such  as  came  in  the  way.  Much  less,  however,  was 
done  in  that  country,  partly  from  the  abundance  of  woody 
and  picturesque  scenery  in  many  districts,  and  partly  from 
other  obvious  causes.  Mount  Shannon,  near  Limerick, 
the  seat  of  the  late  chancellor  Clare,  is  said  to  be  laid  out 
from  his  lordship's  designs,  as  are  chiefly  the  recent  im- 
provements at  Charleville  forest,  where  one  of  the  most 
comfortable  and  magnificent  castles  in  Ireland  has  been 
executed  by  Mr.  Johnston  of  Dublin,  from  designs  which 
were  the  joint  productions  of  Lord  and  Lady  Charleville. 

Mr.  Widker  of  St.  Valori,  a  very  beautiful  spot  near 
Bray,  laid  out  by  the  owner,  mentions  Marino,  Castletown, 
Caiton,  Curraghmore,  the  retreat  of  St.  Woolstars,  and 
Moyra,  as  exhibiting  the  finest  garden  scenery  in  Ireland. 
Powerscourt,  and  Mucross,  near  the  lakes,  are  reckoned 
the  most  romantic  residences,  and  are  little  indebted  to  art. 

We  are  not  aware,  tliat  any  English  artist  of  eminence 
has  been  eniployed  as  a  landscape  gardener  in  Ireland,  the 
more  common  practice  being  to  engage  a  good  kitchen 
gardener  iVom  England,  and  leave  every  thing  to  him. 
A  Mr.  Sutherland  was,  in  1810,  the  native  artist  of  great- 
est repute.  Mr.  A  M'Leish  has  since  settled  in  this 
country,  and,  from  what  we  know  of  this  artist,  we  have 
littie  doubt  he  will  contribute,  in  an  eminent  degree,  to 
establish  and  extend  a  better  taste  than  has  yet  appeared 
there.  Though  landscape  gardeners  from  the  capital  have 
not  been  called  to  Ireland,  yet  it  has  liappily  became  not 
an  unfrequent  practice  to  employ  eminenl  English  arclii- 
tects, — a  practice  certain  of  being  attended  with  tl)e  most 
salutary  effects. 

Hirschfield  mentions  Laugier,  as  the  first  Fiench  au- 
thor who  espoused  the  English  style  of  gardening  in  France, 
in  his  Essay  sur  I'Architec'.ure,  published  in  1755  ;  and  next 
in  ordir  is  Prevot,  in  his  Homme  du  (ioAt,  published  in 
1770.  About  the  same  time,  the  fiisl  notable  example 
was  preparing  at  Ermenonviile,  tlie  seat  of  Viscount  Gi- 
rardin,  about  ten  leagues  from  Paris.  An  account  of  this 
place  was  written  by  Girardin  himself  in  1775,  and  pub- 
lished in  1777.  It  was  soon  after  tianslated  into  English 
by  D.  Malthus,  Esq.  and  is  well  known  for  its  eloquent 
descriptions  of  romantic  and  picturesque  scenes.  Erme- 
nonviile (still  in  the  same  family,  but  now  rather  neglect- 
ed,) appears  to  have  been  laid  out  in  a  chaste  and  pic- 
tuicsque  style,  and,  in  this  respect,  to  have  been  some- 
what different,  and  superior  to  coteniporary  English  places. 
Useless  buildings  were  avoided,  and  the  pictuicsquc  effect 
of  every  object  carefully  considered,  not  in  exclusion  of, 
but  in  connexion  with  their  utility.  There  is  hardly  an 
unexceptionable  principle,  or  even  direction  lefernng  to 
landscape  gardening,  laid  down  in  the  course  of  the  work; 
and  in  all  that  relates  to  the  picturesque,   it  is  remark- 


able how  exactly  it  corresponds  with  the  ideas  of  Mr. 
Price.  M.  Girardin,  high  in  military  rank,  had  previously 
visited  every  part  of  Europe,  and  paid  particular  atten- 
tion to  England  ;  and,  before  publishing  his  work,  he  had 
the  advantage  of  consulting  that  of  Wheatley,  fioni  which 
he  has  occasionally  borrowed,  as  well  as  the  writings  of 
Chambers,  Shcnstone,  and  Gilpin.  He  professes,  liow- 
ever,  that  his  object  is  neither  to  create  English  gardens, 
nor  Chinese  gardens;  and  kss  to  divide  his  grounds  into 
pleasure  grounds,  parks,  or  ridings,  than  to  produce  in- 
teresting landscapes,  "  paysages  interessans,"  &c.  He 
received  the  professional  aid  of  J.  M.  Morel,  the  Kent 
of  France,  who  afterwards  published  Thiorie  des  Jardins, 
and  probably  that  of  his  guest  Rousseau,  who  sc'jms  to 
have  composed  the  advertisement  to  his  book.  M.  Ma- 
gellan, in  the  Gazelle  Lilteraire  de  C Europe  for  1778,  in 
giving  some  account  of  the  last  days  of  Rousseau,  who 
died  at  Ermenonviile,  and  was  buried  in  the  island  of 
Poplars  there,  informs  us,  that  M.  Girardin  kept  a  band 
of  musicians,  who  constantly  perambulated  the  grounds, 
making  concerts,  sometimes  in  the  woods,  and  at  other 
times  on  the  waters,  and  in  scenes  calculated  for  parti- 
cular seasons,  so  as  to  draw  the  attention  of  visitors  to 
them  at  the  proper  time.  At  night  they  returned  to  the 
house,  and  performed  in  a  room  adjoining  the  hall  of 
company.  Madame  Girardin  and  her  daughters  were 
clothed  in  common  brown  stufi",  en  Amazones.,  with  black 
hats,  while  the  young  men  wore  "  habillements  le  plus 
simple  et  les  plus  propres  a  les  faire  confondre  avec  les 
enfans  du  campagnards,"  8cc. 

The  next  example  of  English  gardening  in  France,  is 
of  a  very  different  description,  and  is  that  of  M.  Watelet, 
the  author  of  an  Essai  sur  les  Jardins,  which  appeared 
in  1774.  M.  Watelel's  garden  was  situated  in  the  suburbs 
of  Paris,  and  contained  about  four  acres,  varied  by  build- 
ings, grottos,  temples,  and  inscriptions;  and  was,  on  the 
whole,  more  in  the  Chinese  style  than  in  that  of  Kent  or 
Shenstone.  The  author,  who  professes  to  take  utility  for 
the  basis  of  his  art,  seeins  to  have  felt  something  wanting 
in  this  particular  to  his  temples  and  altars;  and  is  ridiculed 
by  Hirchfield,  (Sur les  Jardins,  torn.  i.  p.  168,)  for  propos- 
ing occasionally  "  de  faire  paroitre  aupres  des  temples, 
dcs  autels,  des  arcs  de  triomphe,  £cc.  une  troupe  de  pan- 
tomimes veiues  suivant  le  costume  necessaire imitant 

des  ceremonies,  faisant  des  sacrifices,  allant  porter  des 
offr.tndes,"  &c.  Tne  object  of  such  as  attempt  English 
gardening  in  France,  on  a  small  scale,  is  still  more  to  imi- 
tate the  garden  of  M.  Watelet,  than  the  "  paysages  inte- 
rtss-i.s"  uf  Girjrdin.  In  much  belter  taste  is  the  Theorie 
des  Jardins  of  J.  M.  Morel,  already  mentioned,  and  publish- 
ed in  1776.  It  appears  from  this  judicious  writer,  that 
very  little  had  been  done  in  France  up  to  the  period  in 
which  he  wrote.  One  place  only  is  mentioned  besides 
Ermenonviile  as  worthy  of  attention.  Most  of  the  attempts 
were  made  on  a  small  scale,  near  Paiis,  in  Watelct's  man- 
ner. Soon  aftei'  this,5Delille's  celebrated  poem,  Zf*  Jardins, 
made  its  appearance,  and  is  perhaps  a  more  unexception- 
able performance  than  The  English  Garden  of  Mason.  The 
French,  indeed,  have  written  much  better  on  gardening  and 
agriculture  than  they  have  practised, — a  circumstance 
which  may  be  accounted  for,  from  the  general  concentra- 
tion of  wealth  and  talent  in  the  capital,  where  books  are 
more  frequent  than  examples  ;  and  of  professional  reputa- 
tion in  that  country,  depending  more  on  what  a  man  has 
written  than  on  what  he  has  done.  It  does  not  appear  that 
English  gardening  was  ever  at  all  noticed  by  the  court  of 
France.  The  g.irden  of  Mousseau,  before  the  revolution, 
the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Orlcai  s,  was  laid  out  in  a 
romantic  and  irregular  style,  as  were  some  scenes  in  that 
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of  the  Petit  Trianon,  especially  in  tiie  lower  part  of  tlie 
grounds,  now  occupied  by  niins,  water,  and  a  cottage, 
and  in  their  iiind  very  picturesque.  Ba-atelle,  ^in  the 
B'.is  de  Boulogne,  formerly  a  retreat  of  Count  d'Artois, 
was  laid  out  in  the  same  taste. 

During  the  consulate,  M.iiniaison,  the  Residence  of 
Buoiu:pirte,  was  laid  out  ;.vovvedly  in  the  English  man- 
ner by  a  Scotch  gardener;  and  was  afterwards  stocked 
with  every  variety  ot  trees  and  shrubs  from  this  country. 
Tne  Grand  and  Petit  Trianon  have  also  been  partially 
subjected  to  this  style,  and  more  especially  the  latter. 
The  dry  arenarious  soil  of  these  places,  joined  to  the 
great  heats  in  summer,  is  particularly  unfavourable  to  the 
production  of  what  constitutes  one  of  the  finest  beauties 
of  English  gardening — a  velvet  turf;  which  in  no  coun- 
try or  soil  is  produced  in  such  perfection  as  on  the  strong 
loams  and  under  the  temperate  climate  of  England.  This, 
we  learned  on  the  spot,  was  the  chief  drawback,  to  Er- 
menonville  when  in  its  greatest  perfection,  and  will  pro- 
bably ever  prevent  an  English  garden  from  exhibiting  in 
any  other  country  that  beauty  which  it  does  in  England. 
There  are  a  few  exceptions,  referring  to  maritime  dis- 
tricts, which  afford  useful  hints  to  any  who  may  think  of 
displaying  a  British  country  residence  in  any  of  the  con- 
tinental states. 

For  a  more  particular  account  of  the  present  state  of 
gardening,  as  well  as  of  that  of  rural  architecture,  and 
the  general  arrangement  of  country  residences  in  France, 
we  refer  our  readers  to  Craft's  Plans  du  filus  beaux  Jar- 
dim  de  France  et  d' Italic,  isfc.  P..ris,  fol.  1809 — 10;  La- 
bonle's  Diacri/ilion  des  Jardins  de  la  France,  isr'c.  1812 — 15  ; 
the  various  works  in  French,  Hur  Archittcturc  Rurale  ;  and 
Le  Grande's  Hiatoire  generate  de  I' Architecture. 

It  was  our  intention  to  have  collected  from  these  works, 
the  characteristic  particulars  of  the  domestic  and  rural 
economy  of  France  ;  but  we  have  already  far  exceeded  the 
limits  of  this  chapter  of  our  article.  We  shall  only  there- 
fore add,  that  the  Grecian  style  is  employed  not  only  in 
France,  but  every  where  on  the  Continent,  to  the  exclusion 
of  every  other  manner  of  building. 

The  English  style  appears  to  have  been  introduced  in 
Germany  about  the  same  period  as  in  France,  and,  as  might 
be  expected,  by  private  individuals  rather  than  royal  courts. 
The  fiist  example  was  a  small  spot,  Garten  der  Schwob- 
ber,  laid  out  about  the  year  1750,  with  winding  walks, 
seats,  and  a  rich  collection  of  rare  plants  and  shrubs,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Pyrmont,  in  Westphalia.  The  fine 
mountains  which  skirt  the  valley  of  Pyrmont,  form  pictu- 
resque distances  to  venerable  exotics  of  different  species, 
which  form  now  the  chief  remains  of  this  interesting  parent 
of  the  new  style  in  Germany.  The  next  instance  we  shall 
notice,  is  a  splendid  example  exhibited  by  Field  Marshal 
Lacy,  at  Dornbach,  near  Vienna,  and  which  would  proba- 
bly originate  in  the  family  connections  of  that  warrior  in 
England.  It  was  laid  out  by  the  German  architect  Fischer, 
and  an  English  gardener  Morrison,  between  the  years  1766 
and  1770,  at  an  expence  of  half  a  million  of  florins.  Its 
picturesque  views  and  extensive  ])rospects  are  much  and 
deservedly  admired;  but  on  the  whole,  as  an  English  gar- 
den, it  owes  much  more  to  nature  than  to  art.  Lacy's  ex- 
ample was  soon  followed  by  a  number  of  proprietors  near 
Vienna;  and  an  account  of  various  English  gardens  is  to 
be  found  in  the  guides  to  that  city  and  its  environs.  The 
imperial  chateau  and  gardens  of  Laxembourg  is  an  exten- 
sive example  of  art  applied  to  the  embellishment  of  grounds 
in  the  English  manner  ;  but  rather  in  the  manner  of  Brown 
than  of  Kent.  The  Prater,  situated  in  an  island  on  the 
Danube,  in  part  an  artificial  grove,  and  in  part  an  exten- 
sive natural  forest  of  venerable  oaks  and  thorns,  open  to 


the  public,  is  certainly  the  most  natural  and  picturesque 
public  park  in  Euiopc  ;  as  the  grounds  of  Schoenbrunn  arc 
the  most  majtstic  and  extensive  example  of  the  ancien"; 
style  of  gardening. 

There  are  now  sjiecimensof  E'lglish  gardening,  more  or 
less  extensive,  in  the  capital  towns  of  every  state  in  Ger- 
many; but,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  they  are  of  a  very 
inferior  description,  and  such  as,  when  the  novelty  of  the 
style  has  passed  away,  are  not  at  all  likely  to  perpetuate 
this  taste  in  these  countries.  From  the  arid  soil  and  limit- 
ed extent,  result  bad  turf,  and  an  air  of  constraint;  and 
from  too  many  buildings  and  walks,  a  distracting  bustle  and 
confusion.  They  are  crowded  with  winding  sanded  paths, 
continually  intersecting  each  other,  little  clumps,  and  use- 
less seats  or  temples,  and  very  frequently  resen)ble  more 
the  attempts  of  mimics  or  caricaturists,  than  imitators  of 
our  taste.  In  short,  the  defects  of  the  English  style  in  e\rc- 
ry  country,  are  more  frequently  copied  than  the  beauties  ; 
which,  we  presume,  arises  from  the  circumstance  of  few 
of  those  wlio  lay  out  such  gardens  having  had  a  proper 
idea  of  the  end  in  view  in  forming  them,  viz.  a  painter-like 
effect  in  every  case,  where  it  does  not  interfere  with  utility, 
or  some  other  preferable  beauty ;  and,  in  many  cases,  an 
entile  allusion  to  natural  scenery.  It  is  difficult  for  a  per- 
son of  limited  education  and  travel  to  form  a  distinct  idea 
of  what  English  gardens  really  are.  The  foreigner  can  sel- 
dom divest  himself  of  the  idea  of  a  very  limited  and  com- 
pact space  as  requisite  for  this  purpose ;  the  reverse  of 
which  is  the  case  vpith  all  our  best  scenes,  both  of  ornamen- 
tal, horticulture,  and  picturesque  beauty.  The  English 
gardens  in  the  vicinity  of  Dresden,  Brunswick,  Ham- 
burgh, Prague,  Toplitz,  Ltipsic,  and  other  places,  have 
given  rise  to  those  remarks,  in  which  even  those  profess- 
edly English  in  Prussia,  might  be  included.  There  are 
some  exceptions  which  might  be  pointed  out  at  Cassel, 
Stuigard,  (for  views  of  these  gardens,  see  CAlmanach  du. 
Jardinag-e.)  Weimar, (see  Descrifition  du  Pare  de  IVeimar, 
et  du  Jardin  de  Tieffurth,  Erturt,  1797,)  the  park  of  FUr- 
stenstein,  near  Breslaw,  and  the  walk  at  Munich,  laid  out 
by  Count  Rumford,  may  be  referred  to  as  less  obnoxious  to 
our  general  remark. 

The  principal  examples  of  the  new  style  in  Prussia  are 
the  royal  gardens  at  the  summer  residence  of  Charlottcn- 
burg  near  Berlin,  begun  by  Frederick  the  Grtat,  but  chief- 
ly laid  out  during  the  reign  of  Frederick  Williani  II. 
They  are  not  extensive,  and  are  situated  on  a  dull  sandy 
flat,  washed  by  the  Spree  ;  under  which  unfavourable  cir- 
cumstances, it  would  be  wonderful  if  they  were  very  at- 
tractive. In  one  part  of  these  gardens,  a  Doric  mauso- 
leum, of  great  beauty,  contains  the  ashes  of  the  much  la- 
mented queen.  A  covered  avenue  of  Scotch  firs  leads  to 
a  circle  of  the  same  tree,  100  or  150  feet  in  diameter.  In- 
terior circles  are  formed  of  cypresses  and  weeping  willows, 
and  within  these,  a  border  of  white  roses  and  white  lilies, 
[Lilium  candidum).  The  form  of  the  mausoleum  is'  oblong, 
and  its  end  projects  from  this  interior  circle  directly  oppo- 
site the  covered  avenue.  A  few  steps  descend  from  the 
entrance  to  a  platform,  in  which,  on  a  sarcophagus,  is  a  re- 
clining figure  of  the  queen  :  a  stair  at  one  side  leads  to  the 
door  of  a  vault  containing  her  remains. 

The  garden  of  the  palace  of  the  Heiligen  see  is  avow- 
edly English,  and  is  in  much  better  taste  than  tnat  at  Char- 
lottenburg.  The  palace  is  almost  entirely  marble, of  chaste 
Grecian  architecture,  and  placed  close  to  the  lake  ;  a  co- 
vered way  leads  to  the  kitchen,  100  feet  distant,  disguised 
under  the  form  of  a  temple  rising  from  the  water.  These  ' 
sumptuous  works  are  the  joint  production  of  Mr  Langhans 
and  Mr.  Gontard ;  and  it  is  said  that  Professor  Hirschfield 
was  consulted  on  the  plan  for  the  gardens 
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The  Gei-mans  have  no  original  author  on  the  subject  of 
landscape  gardening.  Professor  Baron  Hirschlield,  almost 
their  only  writer  on  the  subject,  published  his  Theorie  der 
Gartenkunst,  in  1775,  in  12mo. ;  which  contains  a  succinct 
outline  of  the  liisiory  and  principles  of  gardening,  and 
seems  to  have  been  circulated  with  a  view  to  procure  in- 
formation for  his  larger  work,  the  first  volume  of  which 
appeared  in  Germany,  in  quarto,  under  the  title  of  Ueber 
der  GartenkunsC,  and  in  Holland  under  the  French  title, 
'<  Sur  Us  Jardins,"  in  1779,  and  the  last,  or  fifth  volume,  in 
1783.  It  contains  a  valuable  assemblage  of  historical  in- 
formation up  to  that  time,  some  interesting  descriptions, 
drawn  from  Whcatley,  Girardin,  and  other  authors,  and  a 
just  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  principles  of  garden- 
ing. The  work  is  illustrated  with  many  plates,  chiefly  of 
buildings. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  principal  German  works 
on  gardening,  besides  those  above  mentioned.  Gallerie  der 
Garlenkunsl,  JKjfn,  8vo.  1788.  Hi) schHeld  iiber  der  Fer- 
mandlschaft  der  Gartenkunst  und  der  Malernj.  (Gothaish 
Mag.)  Garten  and  Parks,  ts'c.  Leipzig,  1808.  Anioeisung 
fur  ordnung  dti-  Garten  in  Englischen  Geschmack,  Leip. 
1794.  See  a  more  complete  list  in  Sulfer's  Theorie  des 
beaux  Arts,  &c. 

The  first  gardens  laid  out  in  the  modern  style,  are  those 
of  the  imperial  residence  of  Zarskojezelo,  begun  in  1778, 
by  Mr.  Bush,  an  Englishman,  and  father  of  their  present 
superintendanl.  The  gorgeous  magnificence  of  this  resi- 
dence is  well  known.  A  natural  birch  forest,  on  ground 
somewhat  varied,  forms  the  ground-work  of  the  park  and 
gardens.  The  gate  by  which  they  are  approached,  is  an 
immense  arch,  of  artificial  rock-wotk,  over  which  is  a  lofty 
Chinese  watch  tower.  The  first  group  of  objects  is  a  Chi- 
nese town,  through  which  the  approach  leads  to  the  pa- 
lace ;  a  building,  which,  with  its  enclosed  entrance,  court, 
oCBces,  baths,  conservatories,  church,  theatre,  and  other 
appendages,  it  would  seem  like  exaggeration  to  describe. 
The  rest  of  the  garden  scenery  consists  of  walks,  nume- 
rous garden  buildings,  with  bridges  of  marble  and  wood, 
a  large  lake,  and  extensive  kitchen  gardens  and  hot- 
houses. 

The  best  specimen  of  the  English  style,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Russian  capital,  or  indeed  in  the  empire, 
are  the  grounds  of  Paulowsky,  begun  (luring  the  reign  of 
Catherine,  in  1780,  from  a  design  said  to  have  been  fur- 
nished by  the  celebrated  Brown,  from  a  description  sent 
him  by  Gould,  and  finished  afterwards  during  the  reign  of 
Paul.  Tliis  place  possesses  considerable  variety  of  sur- 
face, and  a  varied  clothing  of  wood,  the  Scotch  fir  and  as- 
pen being  natural  to  these  grounds,  as  well  as  the  birch. 
Near  tlie  house,  there  is  a  profusion  of  exotics  of  every 
description,  including  a  numerous  collection  of  standard 
roses,  which,  with  some  of  the  American  shrubs,  require 
lobe  protected  with  straw  and  mats  during  winter.  The 
Chevalier  Storch  has  given  a  very  intercbiing  dtiscription 
of  these  gardens,  in  his  Brief e  iiber  Paulowsky,  kc.  1802. 
We  pass  over  several  imperial  and  private  English  gar- 
dens to  notice  those  ol  Poienikin,  one  of  the  most  extrava- 
gant encouragers  of  this  art  tliat  modern  times  can  boast. 
The  most  extensive  gardens  of  this  prince  are  in  the 
Ukraine,  but  the  most  celebrated  were  those  belonging  to 
the  palace  of  Taurida,  now  an  imperial  residence  in  Pe- 
tersburgh.  The  grounds  are  level,  with  several  winding 
and  straight  canals,  and  walks,  adorned  with  numerous 
buildings,  a  rich  collection  of  exotics,  and  most  extensive 
hothouses  of  every  description.  Their  giand  feature,  in 
Potemkin's  time,  was  the  conservatory,  or  winter  garden, 
attached  to  the  palsce.  The  plan  of  this  part  of  the  build- 
ing is  that  of  a  semicircle,  embracing  the  end  of  a  saloon. 
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nearly  300  feet  long.  They  arc  lighted  by  immense  win- 
dows, between  columns,  with  an  opaque  ceiling,  and  heat- 
ed by  common  German  stoves.  They  aie  too  gloomy  for 
the  growth  of  plants,  but  those  grown  in  the  glass  sheds  of 
the  kitchen  garden  are  carried  there,  sunk  in  the  ground, 
and  gravel-walks,  turf,  and  every  article  added  to  render  an 
illusion  to  some  fairy  scene  in  the  open  air  as  complete  as 
possible.  Their  effect  was  after  all,  it  is  said,  never  satis- 
factory, but  when  illuminated.  This  palace,  the  original 
exterior  of  which  was  in  a  very  simple  style,  and  the  inte- 
lior  most  magnificent,  is  said  to  have  bet-u  the  entire  de- 
sign of  Potcmkin,  but  it  was  entirely  remodelled  at  his 
death  by  Catherine,  used  as  barracks  by  Paul,  and  is  now- 
very  imperfectly  restored.  (See  Storch's  Description.)  The  ' 
gardens  at  Potemkin's  other  residences,  as  well  as  many 
imperial  and  private  gardens  in  Russia,  were  hid  out  by 
Mr.  Gould,  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Brown.  Sir  John  Carr  relates 
an  anecdote  on  Gould's  authority,  which  was  confirmed  to 
us,  in  1 8 13,  by  the  present  gardener,  Mr.  Call,  his  succes- 
sor, and  deserves  a  place  here.  In  one  of  the  prince's 
journies  to  the  Ukraine,  Mr.  Gould  attended  him  with  se- 
veral hundred  assistants,  destined  to  assist  in  laying  out 
the  grounds  of  Potemkin's  residence  in  the  Crimea. 
Wherever  the  prince  halted,  if  only  for  a  day,  his  travel- 
ling pavilion  was  erected,  and  surrounded  by  a  garden  in 
the  English  taste,  composed  of  trees  and  shrubs,  divided 
by  gravel-walks,  and  ornamented  with  seats  and  statues,  all 
carried  forward  with  the  cavalcade.  On  another  occasion, 
having  accidentally  discovered  the  ruins  of  a  castle  of 
Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  he  immediately  not  only  caused 
it  to  be  repaired,  but  surrounded  by  gardens,  in  the  En- 
glish  taste. 

The  most  extensive  seats  laid  out  in  the  modern  style, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Moscow,  are  those  of  Gorinka,  a 
seat  of  Count  Alexy  Razumowsky,  and  Petrowsky  Razu- 
rnowsky.  The  former  is  remarkable  for  its  botanical 
riches,  and  an  immense  extent  of  glass.  The  grounds  are 
of  great  extent,  but  the  surface  flat,  and  the  soil  a  dry  sand. 
A  natural  forest  of  birch  and  wild  cherry  clothes  the  parkj 
and  harmonizes  the  artificial  scenes.  The  mansion,  built 
by  an  Englishman,  is  highly  elegant ;  and  the  attached  con- 
servatories, and  stoves,  and  decorated  lawn,  form  a  splen- 
did and  delightful  scene,  unequalled  in  Russia. 

Petrowsky  Razumowsky  contains  both  an  ancient  gar- 
den, already  referred  to  in  our  third  section,  and  a  large 
extent  of  ground,  laid  out  in  the  modern  style,  and  adorned 
with  designs  by  Signior  Camporezi.  There  is  some  va- 
riety of  surface,  abundance  of  birch  and  fir  woods,  with 
some  oaks  and  aspens  interspersed,  and  a  large  piece  of 
water.  Among  the  ornamental  buildings  is  a  cotton  ma- 
nufactory, in  actual  use  as  such.  The  practice  of  intro- 
ducing manufactories  as  garden  buildings,  is  very  general 
in  Russia,  and  almost  peculiar  to  that  country.  The  palace 
and  gardens-  of  Count  Alexy  Razumowsky,  and  of  Pas- 
chow,  in  Moscow ;  of  Z;iriizina,  a  singular  Turkish  pa- 
lace, built  by  Potemkin  for  Catherine  ;  of  Astankina  Count 
Cherfemetow,  Peckra,  Prince  Galitzin,  and  various  others, 
would  well  bear  description,  but  we  are  necessarily  pre- 
cluded from  doing  this  by  our  limits,  and  conclude  by  ob- 
serving, that  extent,  exotics,  and  magnificent  artificial  ob- 
jects, is  more  the  object  of  the  modern  style  in  Russia,  than 
scenes  merely  of  picturesque  beauty.  We  think  this  may  be 
accounted  for,  from  the  general  want  of  refinement  of  taste 
in  that  country,  and  partly  for  its  inaptitude  for  that  style. 

The  nobles  of  Russia,  suddenly  rendered  aware  of  being 
distanced  in  point  of  civilization  by  those  of  most  other 
European  countries,  are  resolved  not  merely  to  imitate, 
but  even  to  surpass  them,  in  the  display  oi  wealth.  The 
most  obvious  marks  of  these,  in  the  most  refined  countries, 
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are  necessarily  first  singled  out  by  rude  and  ambuious 
J«inHs  and  larec  magnificent  houses  and  gardens  arc  dc- 
r^  "1  'rat t  Mmn  comfur.al.le  and  elegant  .pa.tmcnts,  and 
bean  iM  or  piciurc.que  scents  ;  since,  as  every  one  knows 
U  is  much  more  easy  to  display  riches  than  to   possess 

'"Enelish  Kardening  was  introduced  into  Poland  by  the 
Prh:^SrCz'artoryskl  a.  Pulhawa.  This  lady  h.ghy  ac- 
complished, of  great  lastc,  and  much  good  sen  c,  had  bcu 
a  considerable  lime  in  England.  She  earned  to  I  .land 
Mr  Savaire,  a  gardener,  and  with  his  assistance,  and  that  ot 
Mr!  Vogcl,  and  Mr.  Trey,  artists  of  Warsaw,  she  laid  out 
Pulhawa  betuecn  1780  and  1784,  and  published  in  Polish, 
■i  folio  work  with  plates,  on  English  gardening,  m  18ul. 
The  situation,  like  almost  every  other  with  which  we  are 
acnuaintedin  Poland  or  Russia,  is  ll.t  and  sandy;  but  is 
somewhat  relieved  by  the  Vistula.  On  the  brink  of  this 
river,  on  a  wooded  bank,  stands  the  house,  a  plain  Orecian 
building,  and  with  (he  grounds  described  by  Burnet,  in  his 
view  ot  Polan.l.  (Chap,  xi.)  Independent  chimps  ol  shrubs 
are  more  frccpant  in  these  gardens  than  would  be  admit- 
ted by  a  good  taste  in  England  ;  but  all  Poland  is  a  natural 
for'est;  and  as  the  grand  object  of  improvement  in  every 
country  is,  to  obtain  applause  by  the  employment  ol  art  and 
expcncc,  artificial  form;.,  from  their  rarity,  are  belter  cal- 
culated for  this  purpose  than  such  as  are  more  universally 
beautiful,  but  so  common  as  to  want  the  charm  of  novelty, 
or  whose  beauties  are  too  refined  to  be  generally  under- 
stood. Thus  clumps  in  Poland  may  be  as  much  esteem- 
ed as  groups  are  in  England,  on  the  same  principle,  that, 
in  a  wild  country,  game  is  less  esteemed  than  butcher  meat, 
because  it  is  the  common  food. 

The  other  eminent  examples  of  the  modern  style,  are 
those  of  Count  Zamoski  at  Zamoyst,  and  Count  Potocki  at 
Villaneuve,  mentioned  in  our  third  section.  The  first  are 
of  limited  extent,  but  the  latter,  near  Warsaw,  are  very  ex- 
tensive, and  were  laid  out  chiefly  from  the  designs  of  Prin- 
cess Czartoryska.  The  gardens  of  General  Benningsen, 
near  Wilna,  were  in  a  mixed  style,  and  rich  in  botany,  be- 
fore they  were  destroyed  by  the  retreat  of  the  French  army 
in  1812.  Those  of  Colonel  Lachanitzski  at  Poniemonia, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Niemen  at  Grodno,  are  not  extensive, 
but  contain  more  romantic  and  picturesque  scenery  than 
any  we  have  seen  in  Poland. 

Our  remarks,  as  to  the  present  state  of  architecture  and 
domestic  arrangements  of  Russia,  will  nearly  apply  to  Po- 
land ;  but  the  anwr  fiatrix,  from  superior  education  and  re- 
cent intercourse  with  every  country  in  Europe,  is  of  a 
much  more  active  and  intelligent  nature  in  the  latter  cotni- 
try,  and  will,  we  are  persuaded,  within  a  moderate  period, 
place  Poland  on  a  level  with  any  of  the  continental  king- 
doms, more  especially  if  her  individuality  shall  be  pre- 
served. 

The  royal  gardens  at  the  Haga,  near  Stockholm,  form 
the  earliest  and  the  chief  examjjle  of  the  English  siyle  in 
Swtdcn.  They  were  begun  by  Gustavus  111.  with  the  as- 
sistance of  Masrttier,  a  Swedish  artist,  and  subsequently 
varied  and  extended,  so  that  they  now  present  a  mixture  of 
picturesfjue,  with  some  formal  beauty.  They  are  suriound- 
ed  and  interspersed  with  rocks,  covered  with  Scotch  and 
sptuce  fiis,  and  abound  in  winding  walks,  Chinese,  and 
other  buildings.  There  are  some  confined  spots  laid  out 
in  the  English  lastc,  chiefly  by  British  merchants,  in  the 
Bcighbourheod  of  Gottenburg,  as  there  are  also  near  Chris- 
tiansand  in  Norway  ;  but  it  may  be  remarked,  that  this  style 
is  not  likely  to  be  generally  adopted  in  either  country,  be- 
cause they  already  possess  much  greater  beauties  of  the 
same  kind)  which  it  is  our  aim  to  create,  and  with  which 
those  created  would  not  bear  a  comparison. 


A  distinguished  example  of  the  English  style  exists  in 
Denmark,  at  Dronningaard,  the  residence  of  an  eminent 
Danish  merchant,  De  Conninck,  about  sixteen  miles  from 
Copenhagen.  The  grounds  are  situated  on  an  extensive 
declivity,  which  descends  to  a  natural  lake  of  great  extent, 
whose  circuitous  shores  ate  verged  with  rich  woody  scene- 
ry and  country  houses.  The  soil  here  approaches  more  to 
a  loam  than  is  general  on  the  continent;  the  turf  is,  there- 
fore, happily  of  a  deep  lone  of  green,  and  close  texture. 
The  oak  and  beech  abound  in  these  grounds,  as  well  as  firs, 
and  a  number  of  exotics.  Buildings  are  not  too  frequent ; 
but  there  are  several,  and  among  thein  a  hermitage,  to 
which  it  is  stated  one  of  the  family  actually  retired,  on  oc- 
casion of  a  matrimonial  disappointment,  and  lived  there  for 
several  years,  till  called  forth  by  some  military  arrange- 
ments. There  are  numbers  of  small  spots  round  Copenha- 
gen of  considerable  beauty,  in  which  something  of  the 
JEnglish  style  has  been  imitated  ;  but  in  none  of  the  gardens 
of  the  court  has  it  been  avowedly  introduced. 

We  are  not  aware  that  the  English  style  has  been  intro- 
duced into  Spam,  unless  on  a  very  small  scale,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Seville,  or  other  maritime  towns,  by  the  Bri- 
tish residents,  ihoiigh  Mr.  Repton  mentions  one  instance,  in 
which  he  was  called  on  to  give  a  <lesign  in  the  modern  style, 
for  a  very  small  spot  near  Lisbon.  These  are  not  coun- 
tries for  change  of  ideas,  or  refinement  of  taste. 

Very  litlle    more    has  been  done  in   Italy  than  in  Spain 
and    Portugal   as    to   English   gardening,  and    in   a   great 
measure  from  the  same  causes — the  general  stagnation  of 
mind,  and  the  abundance  of  picturesque  scenery.     The  vil- 
la Borghese   is  universally  allowed  to   be  the  first  of  Ro- 
man villas.      "  The  gardens,"    Mr.    Eustace   informs  us, 
"  are  laid  out  with  some  regard,  both  for  the  new  and  for  the 
old  system  ;   lor  though  symmetry  prevails  in  general,  and 
long  alleys  appear  intersecting  each  other,    lined  with  sta- 
tues and  refreshed  by  cascades,  yet  here  and  there  a  wind- 
ing path   allures  you  into  a    wilderness    formed  of  plants, 
abandoned    to    their   native    luxuiiancy,    and    watered    by 
streamlets  murmuring  through  their  own  artless  channels." 
Of  Italian  gardens   in   general,  the  same  author  observes, 
"  howsoever  they   may   differ  in   extent  and  magnificence, 
their  principal  features  are  nearly  the  same  ;  the  same  with 
regard  to  artificial   ornaments,   as  well  as  natural   graces. 
Some  ancient  remains  are  to  be  found  in  all,  and  several  in 
most,  and  they   are  all  adorned  with  the  same  evergreens, 
and  present  upon  a   greater  or  less  scale  the  same  Italian 
and  ancient  scenery.     They  are  in  general,  it  is  true,  much 
neglected,  but  for  that  reason  the  more  rural.     The  plants, 
now  abandoned  to  their  native  lorms,  cover  the  walks  with 
a  luxuriant  shade,  break  the   long  straight  vistas   by  their 
fantastic  branches,  and  turn  the  alleys  and  quincunxes  into 
devious  paths  and  tangled  thickets."     {^Classical  Tour,  vol. 
i.  ch.  18.) 

The  modern  Asiatic  gardens  appear,  from  the  accounts 
of  travellers,  to  be  exactly  the  same  as  described  in  the  ear- 
liest accounts  of  garderiing  in  the  east.  The  gaidens  in 
Africa  partake  of  the  Tuikish  manner,  which  has  notliing 
in  it  differing  materially  from  the  Asiatic.  Those  of  the 
grand  Sultan  remain  the  same  as  in  Lady  Montague's 
time. 

Small  specimens  of  the  English  style,  we  believe,  are  to 
be  found  near  almost  every  great  commercial  city  in  the 
world  ;  and  undoubtedly  in  the  chief  towns  of  the  British 
colonies.  The  governor's  gardens  at  Calcutta  are  highly 
spoken  of,  asaie  others  in  Madras,  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  in  Jamaica ;  aiid  slight  eflforis  have  been  made 
in  the  neigbbouriiood  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Buenos  Ayres. 
In  North  America,  the  late  General  Washingtou's  Ferme 
Ornee,  at  Vermont,  was  perhaps  the  most  elegant  country 
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residence  in  that  part  of  the  world  ;  but  there  are  occasion- 
al English  gardens  to  be  seen  near  New  York,  Baltimore, 
and  other  elder  cities  ;  and  Montesquieu  mentions  several 
country  residences  in  the  interior,  in  which  some  attention 
to  ornament  was  not  deemed  incompatible  with  agricultu- 
ral improvement. 

Sect.  VI.     Remarks  on  the  different  Styles. 

The  common  practice  of  almost  every  author  who  has 
wiiiten  on  the  modern  style,  is  to  condemn  indiscriminately 
every  other  taste  as  unnatural  and  absurd.  If  by  unnatu- 
ral, an  allusion  is  made  to  the  verdant  scenery  of  uncultivat- 
ed nature,  we  allow  that  this  is  the  case  ;  but  we  would 
ask,  if,  for  that  reason,  it  follows,  that  though  now  absurd, 
these  gardens  were  not  as  natural  and  reasonable  in  their 
day,  as  any  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  these  times? 
Gardening,  as  a  liberal  art,  is  destined  to  create  scenes,  in 
which  both  beauty  and  use  are  combined  :  admitting,  there- 
fore, that  both  styles  are  alike  convenient,  to  say  that  the 
modern  only  is  beautiful,  is  to  say  that  there  is  only  one  sort 
of  beauty  adapted  to  gaidJi  "ng  ;  or  that  there  is  no  beauty 
but  that  of  the  picturesque;  or  thai  all  former  ages,  and 
every  other  country,  is  in  a  state  of  barbarism  with  respect 
to  this  art.  If  we  take  the  term  natural  in  a  more  exten- 
sive sense,  and  apply  it  to  the  Cimate,  situation,  condition, 
and  manners  of  a  people ;  and  if  we  allow  these  to  be 
natural,  why  may  not  their  gardening  be  natural,  as  well  as 
their  particular  customs  and  dress?  The  gardening  we  now 
condemn  so  unreservedly,  has  subsisted,  as  we  have  seen, 
from  the  earliest  ages  in  warm  climates;  and  still  prevails 
there,  as  well  as  in  more  temperate  countries,  whose  inha- 
bitants are  not  altogether  ignorant  of  the  modern  style.  It 
may,  therefore,  be  said  to  have  grown  up  with  mankind,  and 
at  all  evtins  must  be  perfectly  suited  to  the  wants  and  wish- 
es of  the  innabiiants  of  such  countries.  In  order  to  judge 
of  the  fitness  or  utility  of  a  style,  we  must  know  the  pur- 
poses to  wliich  it  is  applied  ;  and  in  order  to  judge  of  its 
beauty  relatively  to  the  people  who  employ  it,  we  ought  to 
know  what  beauties  are  already  most  abundant  in  their 
country,  as  well  as  something  of  the  degree  of  their  ad- 
vancement in  civilization. 

The  gardens  of  the  east,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe, 
were  used  more  as  an  arbour  or  a  conservatory  in  this 
country,  than  as  places  of  exercise  and  active  enjoyment. 
The  object  was  repose,  indolent  recreation,  sedentary  or 
luxurious  enjoytnent.  To  breathe  the  fresh  air,  shaded 
from  a  tropical  sun  ;  to  inhale  the  odour  of  flowers  ;  to  lis- 
ten to  the  murmur  of  breezes  or  fountains,  to  the  singing  of 
birds;  or  to  observe  the  minute  beauties  of  the  surround- 
ing foliage,  was  and  still  continues  to  be  the  ordinary  class 
of  beauties  desired  in  an  eastern  garden.  A  higher  and 
more  voluptuous  kind,  consisted  in  using  it  as  a  banqueting 
place,  bath,  or  seraglio,  as  is  still  the  case  in  Turkey  and 
Persia  ;  in  feasting  the  eyes  with  the  sight  of  dancing  beau- 
ties ;  in  ravishing  the  ears  with  concerts  of  vocal  or  instru- 
mental music,  and  in  firing  every  sense  with  wine.  Exer- 
cise* was  incompatible  with  that  iangour  of  body,  which  is 
attendant  on  a  warm  climate  and  a  distant  prospect ;  incon- 
sistent with  security  from  wild  beasts,  and  that  privacy 
■which  selfishness  or  jealousy  might  dictate.  Add  to  this, 
that  the  natural  surface  of  warm  countries  is  generally  so 


parched  with  heat.j  as  to  be  far  less  agreeable  to  look  on 
than  the  verdure  of  a  limited  space,  kept  luxuriant  by 
water.  If  to  these  we  subjoin  the  use  of  fruit,  and,  what  is 
common  to  every  exertion  of  man,  a  desire  of  obtaining  ap- 
plause for  the  employment  of  wealth  and  skill,  we  shall  in- 
clude every  object  sought  in  an  eastern  garden. 

An  eastern  garden,  therefore,  appears  to  have  been  a  col- 
lection of  all  those  beauties  found  scattered  about  in  gene- 
ral nature,  in  order  to  adapt  them  to  the  use  and  enjoyment 
of  man.  Let  us  now  inquire  how  their  plan,  as  far  as  we 
are  acquainted  with  it,  was  calculated  for  this  end.  Mode- 
rate extent,  and  immediate  connection  with  the  house,  are 
necessary  and  obvious  ingredients  in  their  design.  The 
square  form  would  be  adapted  for  the  enclosure  as  the 
simplest  ;  the  trees  would  be  ranged  in  rows,  to  afford  con- 
tinuity of  shade  ;  and  the  walks  would  run  parallel  between 
them,  to  admit  uninterrupted  progress;  that  walk  parallel 
to,  and  close  under  the  house,  wouid  be  a  raised  platform 
or  terrace,  to'give  elevation  and  dignity  to  the  house,  to  give 
the  master  a  commanding  view  of  the  garden,  and  to  serve 
as  a  connecting  link  between  art  and  comparative  nature. 

By  leaving  open  plots  or  squares  of  turf  in  the  areas, 
formed  by  intersecting  rows  of  trees,  a  free  circulation  of 
air  would  be  facilitated;  and  the  same  object,  as  Piiny  in- 
forms us,  is  promoted  by  the  quincunx,  which  admits  the 
breeze  from  every  quarter  of  the  compass  more  readilv 
than  any  other  disposition.  A  picturesque  or  natural  ar- 
rangement would  have  stagnated  the  air,  and  defeated  one 
of  the  grand  purposes  in  view.  The  same  reasons  would 
guide  them  in  their  choice  of  s])reading  broad  leaved  trees; 
and  to  thicken  their  boughs,  or  deprive  them  of  such 
branches  as  were  too  low,  or  tended  to  destroy  the  balance 
of  the  tree,  the  pruning  knife  would  be  occasionally  ap- 
plied. Water  in  every  form  suggests  the  idea  of  coolness; 
but  agitated  in  cascades,  fountains,  o\-  jets-cl'eaux,h  is  used 
to  the  best  advantage,  and  the  heat  of  the  atmosphere  is 
moderated  in  proportion  to  the  evaporation  which  takes 
place.  In  still  ponds  or  basins,  it  has  another  property, 
that  of  reflecting  the  objects  around  it.  Buildings,  as  ar- 
bours, aviaries,  covered  seats,  banqueting  houses,  baths, 
and  grottos,  would  become  requisite  for  their  respective 
uses,  and  would  abound  in  proportion  to  the  wealth  or  rank 
of  the  owner.  Fruit  trees  would  be  introduced  in  appro- 
priate situations  for  the  sake  of  their  fruit,  and  a  choice  of 
odoriferous  flowers  and  shrubs  would  fringe  the  margin  of 
the  walks,  to  admit  of  a  more  easy  inspection  of  their  beau- 
ties, and  nearer  contact  of  their  odours  with  the  olfactory 
nerves  ;  they  would  also  be  disposed  in  greater  profusion, 
in  curious  knots  or  parterres  near  to  the  house,  or  in  front 
of  the  resting  places,  or  banqueting-rooms.  In  time,  even 
artificial  objects  of  value,  as  dials,  statues,  vases,  and  urns, 
would  be  added,  in  order  to  create  as  much  variety  and  inte- 
rest in  a  small  spot  as  was  consistent  with  its  utility. 

Such  we  have  found,  (sect.  1.)  to  be  the  general  arrange- 
ment of  eastern  gardens;  and  as  there  seems  no  more  ob- 
vious way  of  attaining  the  wants  of  those  to  whom  they 
belonged,  we  may  pronounce  it  to  be  perfectly  reasonable 
and  natural. 

As  to  the  more  extensive  paradises  or  parks  in  which 
wild  beasts  were  admitted,  and  even  whole  regiments  ex- 
ercised, we  have  but  few  authentic  particulars  respecting 
them.     Those  of  the  east  must  be  regarded  as  royal  ex- 


•  "  The  Persians  do  not  walk  in  gardens  so  much  as  we  do,  but  content  themselves  with  a  bare  prospect,  and  breathing  the  fresh  air. 
Pop  this  reason,  they  set  themselves  down  in  some  part  of  the  garden  at  their  first  coming  in,  and  never  move  from  their  seats  till  they  are 
goingout  of  it."     Chardin's  Travels,  ch.  vi. 

"Nothing  surprises  the  people  of  the  East  Indies  so  much,  as  to  see  Europeans  take  pleasure  in  exercise.  Thev  are  astonished  to  see 
people  walk  who  might  sit  still."     Kinderley's  Letters  from  tlu:  East  Indies,  p.  XS2. 

■(•  "  Before  tlie  end  of  May,  the  whole  country  round  Aleppo  puts  on  so  parched  and  barren  an  aspect,  that  one  would  scarcely  think  it  ca- 
pable of  producing  any  thing  but  the  very  few  plants  which  still  have  vigour  enough  to  resist  the  extreme  heats."    Russel's  ^fcf/o,  p.  13. 
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iravagancies,  calculated  lo  excite  a»tonislinient  and  admi- 
raiion  at  their  majjnitude,  and  the  art  and  expense  employ- 
ed in  their  construction;  and  if  any  reliance  is  lo  be  placed 
in  the  account  given  by  ancient  authors  of  the  hanging  gar- 
dens of  Babylon,  their  design  will  be  found  singularly  to 
unite  this  objic  t  with  the  minor  beauties  of  the  confined 
garden;  to  combine  the  splendour  of  magnificence  with 
the  delights  of  the  juslest  feeling  of  nature.  They  were 
situated  over,  or  according  to  sonic,  a:ljoining  to  king  Ne- 
bui  hadm  ztar's  palace,  or  on  a  platform  raised  by  lofty  pil- 
)ars,  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  in  the  middle  of  the 
city  ol  Bibylon.  They  are  said  to  have  contained  groves, 
fountains,  and  in  short,  every  object  which  we  have  nien- 
tioned.  as  appertaining  to  the  more  ordinary  description  of 
eastern  gardens.  Their  object  was  to  gratify  his  Medcan 
queen,  by  that  sort  of  verdant  scenery  and  distant  prospect, 
lo  which  she  had  been  accustomed  in  the  more  romantic 
Country  of  her  birth.  The  height,  then,  would  give  that 
tommanding  prospect  of  the  water  and  shipping  of  the  Eu- 
phrates ind  the  city,  as  well  as  the  gardens  within  and  with- 
out its  walls,  which  she  particularly  desired.  The  air  in 
that  elevated  region  would  be  more  cool  than  below;  the 
noise  and  bustle  of  the  cily  would  cease  to  be  offensive;  the 
■Whole  would  be  more  exposed  to  breezes  and  winds;  and 
■we  cannot  help  fancying,  that  so  much  enjoyment  in  so  sin- 
gular and  elevated  a  situation,  would  produce  in  the  mind 
an  impression  of  sublimity.  But  a  faint  idea  of  these  gar- 
dens will  be  excited,  by  imagining  the  quadrangle  of  So- 
merset House  trowiied  with  a  portion  of  Kensington  gar- 
dens ;  or  of  the  summer  garden  of  Pctersburgb  placed 
over  the  Kremlin  in  Moscow. 

How  and  with  what  propriety  the  eastern  style  came  af- 
terwards to  be  adopted  in  Greece,  Italy,  France,  and  finally 
in  England,  is  our  next  inquiry.  Ths  principle  or  instinct 
of  imitation,  would  be  the  first  cause  why  the  more  dis- 
tant nations,  whether  colonies  from  the  cast,  or  returning 
travelleis  or  conquerors,  adopted  this  parent  style.  This 
is  so  obvious,  as  to  require  no  comment  beyond  what  will 
be  furnished  by  individual  inquiry  into  our  earliest  tastes, 
habits,  and  predilections  in  dress,  amusements,  furniture, 
and  other  matters  of  common  life.  The  next  principle  is 
that  of  use  or  fitness,  which  would  vary  in  application, 
proportionally  lo  the  distance  and  different  circumstances 
of  the  imitating  country.  Thus  it  would  not  exactly  apply 
in  Greece  or  Italy,  where  the  climate  was  more  temperate, 
active  exercise  more  congenial,  and  the  habits  of  the 
wealthy  for  a  long  lime  at  least  comparatively  frugal.  Add 
to  this,  that  verdant  landscapes,  shade,  breezes,  rills,  water- 
falls, and  lakes,  with  their  accompaniments  of  odours,  mur- 
murs, singing  birds,  reflections  of  objects,  were  more  li- 
berally distributed  over  the  face  of  general  nature.  The 
more  active  character  of  man,  in  such  countries,  would  in 
lime  also  appropriate  to  their  use  from  this  nataral  abun- 
danee,  a  greater  variety  of  frujts  and  legumes. 

We  know  little  of  the  private  gardening  of  the  Greeks, 
but  a  very  slight  attention  to  this  difference  of  circumstan- 
ces, will  enable  us  to  account  for  the  character  assumed 
by  the  eastern  style  under  the  ancient  Romans.  The  ne- 
cessarily different  culture  required  (or  perfecting  fruits 
and  culinary  vegetables  would  give  rise  to  the  orchard  and 
kitchen  garden.  This  would  simplify  the  objects  of  the 
ornamental  garden,  which  would  thus  exhibit  less  a  col- 
lection of  natural  beauties,  than  the  display  of  art,  the  con- 
venience of  taking  exercise,  here  a  pleasure  rather  than  a 
fatigue,  and  the  gratifications  of  shade,  cool  breezes,  and 
iromatic  odours.  A  prospect  of  the  surrounding  country 
•was  desired,  because  it  was  beautiful ;  and  where,  from  va- 
rious circumstances,  it  was  interrupted  by  the  garden  or 
its  boundary  fence,  mounds  or  hills  of  earth  were  raised, 


and  in  time  prospect-towers  appended  lo  the  houses. 
Greater  extent  would  be  required  for  more  athletic  recrea- 
tions, and  would  be  indulged  in  also  by  the  wealth  and  pride 
of  the  owner,  for  obvious  reasons.  Abridgement  of  labour 
Would  suggest  the  use  of  the  sheers,  rather  than  the  more 
tardy  pruning  knife,  in  thickening  a  row  of  trees.  A  row 
of  low  trees  so  thickened,  would  suggest  the  idea  of  a  row 
of  dipt  shrubs.  Hence  at  first  hedges;  and  subsequently, 
when  art  and  expence  had  exhausted  every  beauty,  and 
when  the  taste  had  become  tired  of  repetition,  verdant 
sculpture  would  be  invented,  as  aflfording  novel,  curious, 
and  fantastic  beauty,  bordeiing,  as  do  all  extremes,  upon 
absurdity.  A  more  extended  and  absolute  appropriation  of 
territory,  than  what  we  may  suppose  to  have  taken  place 
in  the  comparati.ely  sterile  country  of  the  east,  would 
lead  to  agricultural  pursuits,  and  these  again  would  give 
rise  to  the  various  arrangements  of  a  Roman  country  resi- 
dence, which  we  know  to  have  existed,  and  which  it  would 
besupcifluous  to  describe.  Various  other  circumstances 
might  be  added;  but  enough  has  been  stated  to  shew,  that 
the  gardening  of  the  Romans  was  perfectly  natural  to 
them,  under  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed; 
it  suited  their  wants,  and  produced  scenes,  which  they 
found  to  be  beautiful,  and  was  therefore  in  the  justest  taste. 
To  have  imitated  the  scenery  of  nature,  or  studied  pictu- 
resque beauty  in  a  garden,  would  have  been  merely  add- 
ing a  drop  to  the  ocean  of  beauties  which  surrounded  them. 
Expense  incurred  for  this  purpose  could  never  have  pro- 
cured applause  to  the  owner,  since  the  more  like  nature  the 
production,  the  less  would  it  excite  notice.  All  that  was 
left  for  man  to  do,  therefore,  was  to  create  those  beauties  of 
art,  convenience  and  magnificence,  which  mark  out  his 
dwelling  place,  and  gratify  his  pride  and  taste  by  their  con- 
trast with  surrounding  nature. 

The  gardening  of  the  Romans  was  copied  in  France  and 
Britain,  with  little  variations,  beyond  those  dictated  by  ne- 
cessity and  the  difference  of  climate.  It  was  found  to  be 
perfectly  beautiful  and  agreeable;  and  would  have  continu- 
ed to  prevail,  had  Britain  continued  in  similar  circumstan- 
ces to  those  in  which  she  was  in  at  the  time  of  its  introduc- 
tion. But  such  has  been  the  progress  of  improvement  in 
this  country,  that  the  general  face  of  nature  became  as  it 
were  an  ancient  garden,  and  every  estate  was  lined  out, 
bounded,  and  sub-divided,  by  stripes  of  wood,  rows  of  trees, 
canals,  ponds,  walls,  and  hedges.  The  credit  or  distinction 
to  be  obtained  here,  by  continuing  to  employ  the  ancient 
style,  could  be  no  greater  than  what  the  Romans  would 
have  obtained  by  imitating  nature.  In  their  case  all  the 
country  was  one  scene  of  uncultivated,  in  ours  it  was  one 
scene  of  cultivated,  beauty.  In  this  state  of  things  the  mo- 
dern style  was  adopted,  not  solely  from  a  wish  to  imitate 
the  gardening  of  the  Chinese,  or  a  high  degree  of  refine- 
ment in  taste,  but  from  the  steady  operation  of  the  same 
motives  which  produced  and  continued  the  ancient  style — 
a  desire  of  distinction.  The  Chinese  style,  if  introduced, 
would  never  have  become  purified,  or  ended  in  our  simple 
style,  had  England  remained  an  open  country  like  France  or 
Italy,  or  a  thickly  wooded  one  like  Poland  or  America.  On 
this  principle  it  may  be  affirmed,  that  the  English  style  can- 
not please  in  these  countries,  otherwise  than  from  its  novel- 
ty, or  as  giving  rise  to  certain  associations  with  the  people, 
whose  name  it  bears.  What  delight  or  distinction  can  be 
produced  by  the  English  style  in  Poland,  for  example, 
where  the  whole  country  is  one  forest,  and  the  cultivated 
spots  only  so  many  open  glades,  with  the  most  irregular 
and  picturesque  boundaries  ?  But  let  a  proprietor  there 
dispose  of  the  scenery  around  his  residence  in  the  Roman 
or  French  manner ;  let  him  display  a  fruit  or  kitchen  gar- 
den, bounded  by  high  stone  walls  j  a  farm  subdivided  bv 
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clipped  hedges  and  ditches,  and  a  pleasure  ground  of  ave- 
nues, stars,  circles,  fountains,  statues,  temples,  and  pros- 
pect towers,  and  he  will  gratify  every  spectator.  The  view 
of  so  much  art,  industry,  and  magnificence,  amid  so  much 
wild  and  rude  scenery,  awake  so  many  social  ideas  of  com- 
fort and  happiness,  and  so  niuch  admiration  at  the  wealth 
and  skill  employed,  that  a  mind  of  the  greatest  refinement, 
and  the  justest  taste,  would  feel  the  highest  sensation  of 
pleasure,  and  approve  as  much  of  such  a  country  residence 
in  the  wilds  of  Poland  or  America,  as  he  would  of  the  most 
natural  and  picturesque  residence  of  England,  amid  its 
highly  artificial  scenery. 

We  trust  we  have  said  enough  to  prove,  that  every  style 
of  gardening  must  be  considered  relatively  to  the  state  of 
society,  and  of  the  country  where  it  is  employed  ;  and  that 
the  ancient  and  modern  styles,  viewed  in  this  light,  are  each 
perfectly  natural,  and  equally  meriting  adoption,  according 
to  relative  circumstances;  less  than  from  any  positive  beau- 
ty, or  advantages  of  either  manner.  We  are  consequently 
of  opinion,  that  the  ancient  style,  divested  of  some  ingre- 
dients which  relate  to  wa.m  climates,  and  purified  from  the 
extravagances  of  extremes  in  decoration,  would  be  in  much 
better  taste  in  some  situations  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
and  the  south  of  Ireland,  than  the  modern  style  ;  and  that 
this  style  cannot,  for  a  long  series  of  years,  afford  any  other 
satisfaction  on  the  continent,  than  what  arises  from  the  tem- 
porary interest  of  novelty  and  accidental  association.  It 
may  never  be  altogether  lost  sight  of,  in  subsequent  ar- 
rangements ;  but  whenever  the  influence  of  fashion  has 
subsided,  the  beauties  of  the  ancient  style  will  be  desired, 
as  fulfilling  better  the  objects  in  view,  till  landed  property, 
in  these  countries,  becomes  enclosed,  subdivided,  and  culti- 
vated, as  it  is  in  England. 

Part  of  the  prevailing  antipathy  to  the  ancient  style  pro- 
ceeds from  a  generally  entertained  idea,  that  the  modern  is 
an  improvement  on  it ;  but  the  truth  is,  the  two  styles  are  as 
essentially  and  entirely  different  in  principle,  as  painting 
and  architecture,  the  one  being  an  imitative,  and  the  other 
an  inventive  art. 

Landscape  gardening  agrees  with  ancient  gardening  in 
no  other  circumstance,  than  as  employing  the  same  mate- 
rials. It  is  an  imitative  art,  like  painting  or  poetry,  and  is 
governed  by  the  same  laws.  The  ancient  style  is  an  inven- 
tive and  mixed  art,  like  architecture,  and  governed  by  the 
same  principles.  The  beauties  which  architecture  and 
geometric  gardening  aimed  at,  were  those  of  art  and  utility, 
in  which  art  was  every  where  avowed.  The  modern  style  of 
gardening,  and  the  arts  of  poetry  and  painting,  imitate  na- 
ture ;  and,  in  doing  so,  the  art  employed  is  studiously  con- 
cealed. Those  arts,  therefore,  can  never  be  compared, 
whose  means  are  so  different ;  and  to  say  that  landscape 
gardening  is  an  improvement  on  geometric  gardening,  is  a 
similar  misapplication  of  language,  as  to  say  that  a  lawn  is 
an  improvement  of  a  corn-field,  because  it  is  substituted  in 
its  place.  It  is  absurd,  therefore,  to  despise  the  ancient 
style,  because  it  has  not  the  same  beauties  as  the  modern,  to 
•which  it  never  aspired.  It  has  beauties  of  a  different  kind, 
equally  perfect  in  their  kind  as  those  of  the  modern  style. 
The  question  therefore  is  not,  whether  we  shall  admit  occa- 
sional specimens  of  obsolete  gardening,  for  the  sake  of  an- 
tiquity, but  whether  we  shall  admit  specimens  of  a  different 
style,  from  that  in  general  use,  but  equally  perfect  in  its  kind. 

If  we  have  extended  this  chapter  to  a  length  that  may 
seem  uncalled  for  in  a  work  of  this  kind,  we  are  not,  as  we 
think,  without  weighty  arguments  in  our  justification.  The 
disgust  excited  in  men  of  taste,  first  by  the  excess  of  build- 
ings, which  distinguished  our  imitations  of  the  Chinese 
style,  and  subsequently  by  the  tame  insipidity  of  that  of 
Brown  and  his  followers,  which  nothing  but  their  novelty 


and  the  overcoming  force  of  iashion  could  render  tolerable, 
has  given  rise  to  a  number  of  critical  works  on  the  subject, 
of  great  merit  and  taste.  These,  especially  the  writings 
of  Mr.  Price,  have  been  very  generally  circulated  ;  and 
while  they  have  produced  a  salutary  scepticism  in  the 
minds  of  the  patrons  of  art,  have  excited,  in  almost  every 
description  of  artists,  such  an  indiscriminate  and  exclusive 
admiration  of  the  picturesque,  as  is  scarcely  compatible 
with  admitting  that  there  is  any  other  species  of  beauty,  or 
any  occasion,  in  matters  of  taste,  for  the  assistance  cf  good 
sense.  The  retired  country  gentleman,  puzzled  with  so 
many  different  opinions,  is  thus  deterred  from  improving, 
lest  he  expose  himself  to  the  critical  severities  of  a  pictu 
resque  traveller,  or  to  the  ridicule  of  the  common  sense  ol 
his  neighbours. 

The  historical  view  we  have  now  given,  points  out  the 
picturesque  as  only  one  beauty  among  a  number;  and 
though  of  a  superior' class,  yet  not  to  be  adopted  indiscri- 
minately or  exclusively.  Another  motive  with  us  has  been, 
to  expose  and  root  out,  if  possible,  the  strong  and  most  un- 
philosophical  opinions  which  are  entertained  of  the  ancient 
style,  by  shewing,  that  they  are  founded  in  prejudice  and  a 
limited  view  of  the  subject.  Proprietors  we  know  to  be  fre- 
quently deterred  from  the  improvement  of  their  seats,  be- 
cause to  do  so  in  such  a  way  as  to  obtain  the  approbation  of 
the  popular  taste,  the  first  step  would  be,  to  remove  certain 
terraces,  avenues,  and  other  remains  of  the  ancient  style, 
which  they  justly  venerate.  A  t/iird  reason  is,  to  prevent 
our  forming  erroneous  expectations  of  our  continental 
neighbours  on  the  subject  of  English  gardening.  It  is  al- 
most the  universal  practice  at  present,  to  criticise  the  gar- 
dens of  the  continent,  with  a  reference  to  general  nature,  or 
the  English  style;  and  thus  to  condemn  the  whole  of  them 
as  absurd  and  in  bad  taste.  We  have,  we  think,  shewn, 
that  the  contrary  is  true,  and  that  the  imitation  of  the  Eng- 
lish style,  in  many  parts  of  the  continent,  displays  a  worse 
taste  than  the  continuation  of  the  ancient  system  of.  im- 
provement, h  fourth  reason  is,  to  account  for  the  share  of 
attention  which  we  mean  to  bestow  on  the  ancient  style  in 
the  succeeding  chapters  of  this  article  ;  convinced,  as  we 
are,  that  it  merits  occasional  adoption  in  this  country.  If 
what  we  have  submitted  has  the  intended  effect,  the  result 
will  be  a  greater  harmony  of  opinion  among  artists  and  pro- 
fessors, greater  decision  of  judgment  in  matters  of  taste 
among  country  gentlemen,  and  more  liberal  views  towards 
our  continental  neighbours. 

CHAP.  II. 

Of  the  objects  of  Garden-ikg,  ano  or  the  princi- 
ples BY  WHICH  THESE  OBJECTS  ARE  ATTAINED. 

From  the  remarks  in  the  preceding  chapter,  the  reader 
will  be  prepared  to  include  under  the  objects  of  gardening, 
as  a  generic  term,  all  the  various  purposes,  useful  as  well 
as  ornamental,  of  a  country  residence  :  "  Gardens  and  build- 
ings, (Lord  Kanics  observes,)  may  be  destined  for  use  sole- 
ly, for  beauty  solely,  or  for  both.  Such  variety  of 
destination  bestows  upon  these  arts  a  great  command 
of  beauties,  complex  not  less  than  various.  Hence 
the  difficulty  of  forming  an  accurate  taste  in  garden- 
ing, and  architecture;  and  hence,  that  difference  or 
wavering  of  taste  in  these  arts,  greater  than  in  any 
art  that  has  but  a  single  destination"  {Elements  of  Criti- 
cism, 4th  edit.  vol.  ii.  431.)  Not  to  consider  the  subject 
with  a  view  to  these  different  beauties,  but  to  treat  it  mere- 
ly as  "  the  art  of  creating  landscapes,"  would  thus  embrace 
only  a  small  part  of  the  art  of  laying  out  grounds,  and  leave 
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incomplete  a  subject,  whicli  contributes  to  the  immediate 
comfort  and  bappincss  of  a  great  body  of  the  enlightened 
and  opylcnt  in  thib  and  in  every  country  ;— an  art 

. "  Mhich  teaches  wealth  and  pride  ^^ 

How  to  obtain  tlieir  wish— the  world's  applause.' 

Misox. 

The  ancient  authors  on  architecture  and  gardening  have 
rarely  atlcmp't-d  to  lay  down  any  general  principles  of  com- 
position. Vitruvius  hints  obscurely,  that  the  different  parts 
of  buildings  should  bear  some  proportion  among  them- 
«clvcs,  like  that  which  subsists  between  the  different  mem- 
bers of  the  human  body  ;  that  the  quanlities  constituting 
Ihc  magnitudes  of  temples  should  have  certain  ratios  to 
one  another  ;  and  he  lays  down  canons  for  the  individual 
proportions,  and  collective  arrangement  of  the  columns  ol 
the  different  orders.  These,  however,  are  not  principles, 
but  mechanical  rules  formed  on  vciy  limited  associations. 
The  same  remarks  will  apply  to  the  directions  respecting 
the  walks,  walls,  hedges,  and  borders  of  the  ancient  style, 
laid  down  by  D'Argenville,  Claiici,  and  Switzer.  It  is  in  the 
writings  of  modern  authors  therefore,  and  chiefly  from  the 
enlightened  investigations  of  Mr.  Alison,  that  we  are  to 
draw  our  information  as  to  the  principles  by  which  the  artists 
of  the  ancient  style  were  instinctively  guided  in  their  pro- 
ductions. 

With  respect  to  the  modern  style,  considered  as  including 
what  belongs  to  the  conveniencies  of  a  country  residence, 
as  well  as  the  art  of  creating  landscapes.  Pope  has  in- 
cluded the  principles  under,  I.  The  study  and  display  of 
natural  beauties;  2.  The  concealment  of  defects;  and 
3.  Never  to  lose  sight  of  common  sense. 

Wheatlcy  concurs  in  these  principles,  stating  the  business 
of  a  gardener  to  be,  "  to  select  and  to  apply  whatever  is 
great,  elegant,  or  characteristic,"  in  the  scenery  of  nature  or 
art;  "  to  discover  and  to  show  all  the  advantages  of  the 
place  upon  which  he  is  employed  ;  to  supply  its  defects, 
to  correct  its  faults,  and  to  improve  its  beauties."  Mr. 
llepton,  whose  works  on  landscape  gardening  bear  on  the 
title  page,  "  written  with  a  view  to  establish  fixed  princi- 
ples in  these  arts,"  enumerates  congruity,  utility,  order, 
symmetry,  scale,  proportion,  and  appropriation,  "  if,"  as  he 
observes  in  one  place,  "  there  are  any  principles."  Mr. 
G.  Mason  places  the  secret  of  the  art  in  the  "  nice  distinc- 
tion between  contrast  and  incongruity  ;"  Mason,  the  poet, 
invokes  "  simplicity,"  probably  intending  that  this  beauty 
should  distinguish  the  English  from  the  Chinese  style; 
simplicity  is  also  the  ruling  principle  of  Lord  Kanies  ;  Gi- 
ranlin  includes  every  beauty  under  "  truth  and  nature,"  and 
every  rule  "  under  the  unity  of  the  whole,  and  the  connec- 
tion of  the  pans ;"  and  Shenstone  states  ''  landscape,  or 
picturesque  gardening,"  to  "  consist  in  pleasing  the  imagi- 
nation by  scenes  of  grandeur,  beauty,  and  variety.  Con- 
venience merely  has  no  share  here,  any  further  than  as  it 
pleases  the  imagination."  Congruity,  and  the  principles  of 
painting,  arc  those  of  Mr.  Price  and  of  Mr.  Knight.  From 
these  different  theories,  as  well  as  from  the  general  objects 
or  end  of  gardening,  there  appear  to  be  two  principles 
whicli  enter  into  its  composition  ;  those  which  regard  it  as 
a  mt.xed  art,  or  an  art  of  design,  and  which  are  called  the 
principles  of  relative  beauty  ;  and  those  which  regard  it  as 
an  imitative  art,  and  are  called  the  principles  of  natural  or 
universal  bcttuty.  The  ancient  or  geometric  gardening  is 
g\iide(l  wholly  by  the  former  principles  ;  landscape  garden- 
invr,  as  an  imitative  art,  wholly  by  the  latter;  but  as  the 
art  of  forming  a  country  resirience,  its  arrangements  are 
inllin-nced  by  both  principles.  In  conformity  with  these 
ideas,  and  with  our  plan  of  including  both  styles  under  the 


generic  term  gardening,  we  shall  first  consider  its  prin- 
ciples as  an  inventive  or  mixed,  and  secondly,  as  an  imita- 
tive art. 

Sect.  I.  0/  the  Beauties  of  Gardening  as  an  inventive 
and  mixed  art,  and  of  the  t^rincijiles  of  their  Produc- 
tion. 

Works  of  art,  Mr.  Alison  observes,  may  be  considered, 
cither  in  relation  to  their  design  or  intention — to  the  nature 
of  their  construction  for  the  intended  purnose — or  to  the 
nature  of  the  end  they  are  destined  to  serve  ;  and  their 
beauty  accordingly  will  depend,  either  upon  the  excellence 
or  wisdom  of  the  design,  the  fitness  or  propriety  of  the  con- 
struction, or  the  utility  of  the  end.  The  considerations  of 
design,  uifincss,  and  of  utility,  therefore,  may  be  consider- 
ed as  the  three  great  sources  of  the  beauties  of  works  of 
inventive  art.  They  have  been  called  relative  beauties,  in 
opposition  to  those  of  native  and  imitative  art,  which  are 
hence  denominated  natural  or  independent  beauties.  There 
is  a  third  source  of  beauty  comifcwn  botn  to  arts  of  inven- 
tion and  imitation,  which  is  tliat  of  accidental  beauty,  or 
such  as  is  produced  by  local,  arbitrary,  or  temporary  asso- 
ciations. The  beauties  of  objects,  whether  natural,  relative, 
or  accidental,  are  conveyed  to  the  senses  by  the  different 
qualities  of  matter,  sounds,  colours,  smells,  forms,  and 
motion  ;  but  form  is  the  grand  characteristic  of  matter, 
and  constitutes  in  a  great  degree  its  essence  to  our  senses. 
In  our  remarks,  therefore,  on  the  beauties  of  inventive  art, 
we  shall  chiefly  consider  design,  fitness,  and  utility,  in  re- 
gard to  form.  %^ 

The  e;;pression  oi  design  is  displayed  by  such  forms  and 
dispositions,  as  shall  at  once  point  out  that  they  are  works 
of  art.  Thus  regularity  and  uniformity  are  recognised  in  the 
rudest  works  of  man,  and  point  out  his  employment  of  art 
and  expense  in  their  construction.  Hence  tiic  lines,  sur- 
faces, and  forms  of  geometric  gardening  should  be  different, 
and  in  some  degree  opposed  to  those  of  general  nature. 
Irregular  surfaces,  lines,  or  forms,  may  be  equaliy  useful, 
alike  works  of  art,  and,  considered  with  reference  to  other 
beauties,  may  be  more  agreeable  than  such  as  are  regular; 
but,  if  too  prevalent,  they  might  be  mistaken  for  the  pro- 
duction of  nature,  in  which  case  they  would  lose  the  beauty 
of  design  ;  "  but  forms  perfectly  regular,  and  divisions 
completely  uniform,  immediately  excite  the  belief  of  design, 
and,  with  this  belief,  all  the  admiration  which  follows  the 
employment  of  skill  and  expense."  Ground  in  level  or  re- 
gular slopes,  or  in  hills  or  hollows  of  symmetrical  shapes; 
woods  of  right  lined  boundaries;  trees,  and  especially  such 
as  are  foreign  to  the  soil,  planted  equidistantly  in  masses, 
in  quincunx,  or  in  straight  rows;  water  in  architectural 
basins,  regular  canals,  or  fountains  ;  walks,  and  woods,  of 
uniform  width  and  perfectly  straight,  straight  walls  and 
hedges,  are  easily  distinguished  from  nature's  management 
of  these  materials,  and  are  highly  expressive  of  the  hand 
of  man. 

Another  reason  why  regular  forms  are  satisfactory,  Mr. 
Stewart  {Philosophical  Essays,  238)  derives  from  the 
principle  of  a  sufficient  reason,  adopted  by  Leibnitz,  "  What 
is  it,  that  in  any  thing  wnich  is  merely  ornamental,  and 
which  at  the  same  time  does  not  profess  to  be  an  imita- 
tion of  nature,  renders  irregular  forms  displeasing?  Is  it 
not,  at  least  in  part,  that  irregularities  are  infinite  ;  and 
that  no  circumstance  can  be  imagined,  which  should  have 
decided  the  choice  of  the  artist  in  favour  of  that  particular 
figure  which  he  has  selected?  The  variety  of  regular 
figures  (it  must  be  acknowledged)  is  infinite  also;  but 
supposing  the  choice  to  be  once  fixed  about  the  number  of 
sides,  no  apparent  caprice  of  the  artist,  in  adjusting  their 
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relative  proportions,  prevents  a  disagreeable  and  inexpli- 
cable puzzle  to  the  spectator." 

In  the  progress  of  the  arts,  the  expression  of  design, 
though  at  first  difficult,  becomes  afterwards  easy,  and  ren- 
deis  regularity  and  uniformity  only  expressive  of  com- 
mon design.  Hence,  to  confer  a  character  of  superiority 
in  works  of  design,  variety  would  be  introduced;  and  as 
unifoi  mily  was  the  sign  of  design,  so  uniformity  and  va- 
riety would  become  the  sign  of  improved  or  enibellislicd 
design.  "  Considering,  therefore,  forms  in  this  ligiit  as 
beautiful,  merely  from  their  expression  of  design,  the  ob- 
servation of  Dr.  Hutcheson  may  perhaps  be  considered 
as  an  axiom  with  regard  to  their  beauty,  viz.  That  where 
the  uniformity  is  equal,  the  beauty  of  forms  is  in  pro- 
portion to  their  variety  ;  and  when  their  variety  is  equal, 
their  beauty  is  in  proportion  to  their  uniformity."  (Alison's 
Ennays.   p.  Iu6.) 

To  this  stage,  in  the  progress  of  design,  may  be  re- 
ferred the  architectural  ornaments  introduced  in  garden 
scenery,  such  as  seats,  '^uildiiigs,  statues,  urns;  and  in  the 
later  stages  of  the  art",  serpentine  walks,  labyrinths,  ver- 
dant sculpture,  and  many  other  improvements.  The  va- 
riety and  embeliishment  thus  conferied  on  the  arts,  pro- 
duced in  time  many  absurdities  that  we  would  not  wish 
to  see  resorted  to  with  a  revival  of  the  ancient  style,  un- 
less in  examples  considered  solely  with  a  view  to  imita- 
tion.* The  sculpture  of  trees,  however,  might,  when 
first  introduced,  be  greatly  admired,  even  by  men  of  sense, 
for  its  novelty,  and  the  discovery  of  a  certain  degree  of 
skill  in  the  artist  ;  but  as,  in  our  times,  they  would  neither 
be  new  or  mei'itorious,  they  could  scarcely  be  consistently 
introduced  with  a  view  to  embellish  design. 

To  prevent  variety  from  degeneraiing  into  confusion, 
and,  as  Mr.  Stewart  characteristically  expresses  it,  "  puz- 
zle the  spectator,"  unity  of  intention  must  never  be  lost 
sight  of.  This,  indeed,  is  necessarily  implied  in  evei-y 
■work  of  art,  since,  without  it,  the  slightest  attempt  at 
design  would  only  end  in  a  chaos  of  materials. 

Fitness,  or  the  proper  adaptation  of  means  to  an  end, 
is  the  second  source  of  the  relative  beauty  of  forms.  Con- 
sidered in  relation  to  the  parts  ol  a  building,  it  is  gene- 
rally denominated  firofiortiort,'  and  refers  to  the  adequate 
stien^th  of  certain  jiarts  to  bear  certain  weights,  &c.  In 
the  detail  of  the  ancient,  and  in  scenes  of  relative  beauty 
in  the  modern  style  of  gardening,  it  relates  to  the  mag- 
nitude and  situations  of  buildings,  and  other  artificial  ob- 
jects, relative  to  natural  ones — to  the  extent  of  the  dif- 
ferent scenes  or  constituent  parts  of  a  residence,  com- 
pared to  the  whole — to  the  propriety  and  coiigruity  of  cer- 
tain objects  as  ornaments — and,  in  general,  to  the  ade- 
quacy of  means  to  an  end,  whatever  these  means  or  that 
end  may  be. 

Utility  is  the  third  source  of  the  relative  beauty  of  forms. 
None  of  the  other  beauties  will  compensate  for  the  entire 
■want  of  utility  in  any  scene  of  architecture  or  gardening. 
Objects  at  first  thought  beautiful,  soon  lose  this  expres- 
sion when  they  are  found  to  be  of  no  use  ;  and  others,  with 
first  impressions  the  most  disagreeable,  are  felt  to  become 
beautiful  as  they  are  known  to  be  useful.  "  This  species 
of  beauty,"  Mr.  Alison  observes,  "  is  in  itself  productive 
of  a  much  weaker  emotion  than  that  which  arises  from  the 
different  sources  of  ornamental  beauty  ;  but  it  is  of  a  more 
constant  and  permanent  kind,  and  much  more  uniformly 
fitted  to  excite  the  admiration  ol  mankind."  {^Ess-ays  on 
Taste,  vol.  ii.  p.  201.)  "  To  unite  these  different  kinds  of 
beauty  ;  to  dignify  ornamental  forms  also  by   use ;  and  to 


raise  merely  useful  forms  into  beauty ;  is  the  great  object 
of  ambition  among  every  class  of  artists.  Wherever  both 
these  objects  can  be  attained,  the  greatest  possible  beauty 
that  form  can  receive  will  be  pi-oduced.  But  as  this  can 
very  seldom  be  the  case,  the  following  rules  seem-imme- 
diaiely  to  present  themselves  for  the  direction  of  the 
artist  : 

1.  That  where  the  utility  of  forms  is  equal,  that  .vill  be 
the  most  beautiful  to  which  the  most  pleasing  ex[)rc33ion 
ol  form  is  given. 

2.  That  where  those  expressions  arc  at  variance  ;  when 
the  beauty  of  the  form  cannot  be  produced  without  sacrific- 
ing its  utility  ;  that  form  will  be  most  universally  and  most 
permanently  beautiful,  in  which  the  expression  of  utility  is 
most  fully  preserved.     Essays,  vol.  ii.  p.  202. 

Some  of  the  various  modifications  of  utility,  as  applied 
to  country  residences,  may  be  here  enumerated. 

For  the  purpose  o^  habitation,  for  example,  good  air  and 
water,  a  genial  climate,  fertile  soil,  cheerful  prospect,  and 
suitable  neighbourhood,  kc.  are  known  requisites. 

Convenience  must  be  joined  to  use,  comforts  to  conve- 
niencies,  and  luxuries  to  comfort's.  Exercise,  whether  in 
the  shape  of  walking,  riding,  or  driving,  requires  to  be  pro- 
vided for  ;  and  recreation,  whether  in  the  common  field 
sports,  athletic  games,  or  in  botanical,  agricultural,  and 
other  useful,  elegant,  or  scientific  pursuits,  must  be  kept 
in  view  ;  rural  fetes  and  amusements  might  also  be  enume- 
rated. 

Accidental  associations  form  the  last  class  of  relative 
beauties,  and  are  "  such  associations  as,  instead  of  being 
common  to  all  mankind,  are  peculiar  to  the  individual." 
"  They  take  their  rise  from  education,  from  peculiar  habits 
of  thought,  fi  om  situation,  from  profession  ;  and  the  beauty 
they  pi'oduce  is  felt  ordy  by  those  whom  similar  causes  have 
led  to  the  formation  of  similar  associations."  (Stewart's 
Essays  )     Among  these  may  be  reckoned, 

1.  C/assica/ and  historical  associations.  The  influence  of 
the  former'  in  architecture  is  well  known  ;  the  latter  often 
adds  charms  to  a  spot,  in  no  respect  remarkable  to  those 
who  are  unacquainted  with  its  history.  Classical  associa- 
tions, Mr.  Stewart  observes,  "  have  added  iinmensely  to 
our  natural  resources,  but,  at  the  same  time,  warped  our 
taste  in  various  instances  ;"  acquiring,  as  Mr.  Aiison  adds, 
"  a  superiority  over  the  more  permanent  principles  of  beauty, 
and  determining  for  a  time  the  taste  of  nations  " 

2.  .Yational  associations  are  also  frequently  at  variance 
with  such  as  are  universal,  and  have  perhaps  greater  in- 
fluence than  any  other  associations  whatever.  (Stewart's 
Essays  ) 

3.  Personal  associations,  or  such  as  arise  fr'om  the  acci- 
dental style  of  natural  beauties,  to  which  we  have  been 
accustomed  in  our  youth.  Many  particulars  come  under 
this  head,  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  ;  but 
one  mode  of  vanity  and  selfish  feeling  deserves  particu- 
lar notice,  as  intimately  connected  with  the  business  of  the 
landscape  gardener.  It  is  that  interest  which  the  attach- 
ment to  firofierty  creates  in  men's  minds,  "  rendering  them 
alive  to  every  trifling  recommendation  belonging  to  what 
is  their  own,  while  it  blinds  them  to  the  most  prominent 
beauties  in  the  property  of  their  neighbours."  (Stewart's 
Essays,   \-    -<  fi"  )  _    „ 

Tiiis  leads  te'what,  in  laying  out  grounds,  is  called  o/i- 
/iro/i7-!c?ion,  or  such  an  arrangement  as  shall,  either  in  reali- 
ty or  appearance,  render  all,  or  the  greater  part  of  what  we 
see  from  a  country  seat,  our  own.  The  simplest  way  ol  effect- 
ing this,  is  by  shutting  out  all  objects  wnich  do  not  corres- 


•  As  at  a  cottage  and  garden  in  the  style  of  Henry  the  VIU's  time,  formed  at  Woburn  by  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  in  which  cUpt 
yevps  are  very  properly  introduced  to  complete  the  illusion. 
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sMuiul  wul.  I'  £  "....  L,v  Micaiih  of  walls  or  planiaiioi.s.  A  idea  ofits  capacities,  in  our  opinion,  is  suggested  by  the  re- 
4rc  rcfu.cU  mode  is,  by  l.armonizinq  the  scenery;  by  mark  of  Lord  Walpole,  when  he  represents  it  as  "  proud  o 
XptinL'  son.c  of  the  forms,  colours,  and  arranircmen.s  in  no  other  art  than  that  ol  softening  nature  s  harshnesses,  and 
o7ovnic.ritr,rv,  which  appear  in  tl.osc  of  our  neighbours,  copying  her  graceful  touch."  It  has  also  been  said,  that 
alsecn  from  the  house,  or  some  particular  points  of  view,  it  is  "  to  poetry  and  painting,  what  the  reality  ,s  to  the  re- 
AccoriliuL'  to  Mr.  Who.f.cv,  -  one  properly  of  a  riding  is,  prcsentaiion,"  (Girardin.)  But  experience  proves,  that  the 
,o  extend  the  idea  of  a  seal,' and  appropriate  a  whole  coun-  former  (the  reality)  is  always  exceeded  by  the  latter,  both 
trv  to  the  mansion."  Tor  this  purpose,  he  requires  the  in  respect  to  natural  and  picturesque  beauty;  and  this  re- 
road  of  the  riding  lo  be  different  from  common  roads  in  ality  is  supposed  to  exceed  any  representation,  if  it  is  a 
form  and  preservation,  and  distinguished  by  accompani-  scene  of  gardening,  that  is,  if  it  is  any  given  vaneiy  o 
menis  borr'.wed  from  a  i)ark  or  garden,  Stc.  Mr.  Knight  ground,  rocks,  and  distance,  as  the  basis  to  be  iurnished 
strongly  objects  to  appropriation,  and  ridicules  attempts  of  with  wood,  water,  and  buildings ;  the  rocks  shewn,  or  con- 


this  sort,  by  placing  ihc  family  arms  on  the  inns  and  pub- 
lic-houses of  the  neighbourhood,  and  on  "  stones  witli  dis- 
tances," as,  he  says,  was  recommended  by  one  improver. 
Girardin  also  olijccls  to  the  prinriplc  ;  but  Mr.  Repion, 
and,  we  believe,  almost  every  other  professional  man,  finds 
it  a  very  principal  object  of  attention.  Mr.  Repton  defines 
appropriation  to  be,  "  that  command  over  the  landscape  vi- 
sible from  the  windows,  which  denotes  it  to  be  private  pro- 
perty belonging  to  '.he  place." — "  A  view  into  a  square,  or 
into  the  parks,  may  be  clicerful  and  beautiful,  but  it  wants 
afifiro/iriation;  it  waiils  that  charm  which  only  belongs  to 


cealed,  as  the  gardener  may  wish,  or  as  the  genius  of  the 
place  may  require,  and  every  other  purpose  effected,  which 
is  in  the  power  of  gardening  to  perform  :  When  all  this  is 
done,  it  will  be  a  scene  greatly  inferior  in  beauty,  not  only  to 
the  imitative  creation  of  a  painter  from  the  same  ground 
work  and  materials,  but  to  a  similar  scene  produced  by  na- 
ture. To  put  this  matter  in  a  clear  light,  let  there  be  a 
natural  landscape,  eitlier  of  medif^-vity  or  of  any  given 
beauty,  with  every  circumstance  so  arranged,  as  to  be  alike 
suitable  for  both  arts  ;  and  let  a  painter  and  a  gardener, 
each  attempt  to  copy  it  according  to  their  art,  witli  or  with- 


ownership  ;  the  exclusive  right  of  enjoyment,  with  the  pow-     out  permissioa  to  improve  its  beauties.     Which  of  the  two 
er  of  rcfusini;  that  others  should  share  our  pleasure.    The     '     '•    '  ''  '-  '  "^         "'  '  ''        ' 

most  romanlic  spot,  the  most  picturesque  situations,  and 
the  most  deligluful  assemblage  of  nature's  choicest  mate- 
rials, will  not  long  engage  our  interest  without  some  a/i- 
flro/iriation  ;  something  we  can  call  our  own;  and,  if  not 
our  own  property,  at  least  that  may  be  endeared  to  us  by 
calling  it  our  own  home."  {Fragments  of  Landscape  Gar- 
dening, p.  206.) 

In  concluding  the  subject  of  accidental  assoolations,  it  is 
proper  to  observe,  that  the  objections  to  their  use  apply 
with  far  less  force  to  the  art  of  laying  out  grounds  than  to 
architecture,  or  any  of  tiie  other  elegant  arts.  For  as  a 
counlry  residence  is  created  for  the  enjoyment  of  an  indi- 
vidual fmnily,  that  family  have  undoubtedly  a  right  to  gra- 
tify their  peculiar  tasles ;  but,  in  so  far  as  their  tastes  are 
refined,  in  so  far  must  tlicy  expect  to  obtain  the  sympathy 
of  men  of  general  associations. 

The  parliculur  application  of  these  principles  to  the  an- 
cient style,  and  to  such  parts  of  modern  country  residences 
as  are  laid  out  with  a  view  to  the  beauties  of  design  and  uti- 
lity, will  be  made  in  the  coarse  of  treating  of  the  different 
materials  and  subjects  of  gardening. 


S«CT.  II.     Of  the  beauties  of  gardening,  considered  as  an 
imitative  art,  and  of  the  firinci/iles  oftlteir  firoduction. 

The  chief  object  of  all  the  imitative  arts  is  the  produc- 
tion of  natural  or  universal  beauty.  Music,  poetry,  and 
painting,  are  the  principal  imitative  arts  ;  to  these  has  been 
lately  added  landsca/ie  gardening,  an  art  which  has  for  its 
object  the  production  of  landscapes  by  combinations  of  the 
actual  materials  of  nature,  us  landscape  painting  has  for  its 
abject  their  imitation  by  combinations  of  colours.  Land- 
scape gardening  has  been  said  >'  to  realize  whatever  the 
fancy  of  the  painter  has,  imaginetjj"  (Girardin)  ;  and  "  lo 
create  a  scenery  more  pure,  more  harmonious,  and  more 
expressive,  than  any  that  is  to  be  found  in  nature  herself," 
(Alison.)  Such  arc  Mr.  Alison's  ideas  of  the  powers  of 
this  ait;  and  such  appear,  in  some  degree,  to  have  been 
those  of  Mr.  Wlieatley  and  M.  Girardin 


mitations  would  be  most  beautiful,  considered  in  the  ab- 
stract, and  without  reference  to  any  selfish  or  arbitrary  as- 
sociation ?  Decidedly,  in  our  opinion,  the  production  of  the 
painter. 

The  great  source  of  the  beauty  of  every  verdant  land- 
scape is  wood  ;  and  so  much  of  the  beauty  of  all  woods  de- 
pends on  accidental  circumstances,  in  their  progress  from 
the  time  of  planting  till  they  attain  a  considerable  age,  and 
which  circumstances  cannot  be  said  practically  to  be  under 
the  controul  of  the  gardener,  that  however  high  our. aim, 
however  we  may  study  the  natural  effects  of  time,  and 
however  correctly  we  may  imitate  them,  at  the  end  of  all 
our  labours,  any  wood  of  art  will  always  be  far  inferior  to  a 
wood  of  nature  under  the  same  circumstances.  For  fur- 
ther illustrations  we  have  only  to  appeal  to  such  painters  as 
have  made  landscape  their  particular  study,  and  who  cer- 
tainly must  be  considered  in  this  case  as  the  best  judges. 

To  what  kind  or  degree  of  beauty,  tiien,  can  landscape 
gardening  aspire  ?  To  this  we  answer,  that,  abstracted  from 
all  relations  of  utility  and  design,  it  can  seldom  succeed  in 
producing  any  thing  higher  than  picturesque  beauty,*  or 
such  a  harmonious  mixture  of  forms,  colours,  lights,  and 
shades,  as  will  be  grateful  to  the  sight  of  men  in  general; 
and  to  such,  moie  particularly,  as  have  made  this  beauty 
in  some  degree  their  study.  This  harmonious  assemblage 
of  objects  may  be  grateful  and  agreeable,  without  being  ac- 
companied by  am/,OT  at  all  events  by  much  general  expres- 
sion ;  for  example,  of  gaiety,  melancholy,  grandeur,  sim- 
plicity, or  elegance;  but  it  may  also  combine  one  or  more 
of  these  poetic  or  general  beauties  in  a  high  degree,  and 
this,  too,  with  or  without  being  picturesque.  It  may  recal 
many  other  pleasurable  emotions,  if  we  admit  the  consi- 
derations of  fitness,  novelty,  or  its  contrast  to  surrounding 
scenery  and  utility,  or  its  adaptation  lo  man. 

Such  is  our  opinion  of  the  capacities  of  landscape  gar- 
dening. If  it  is  lower  than  that  of  some  authors  and  artists, 
'\ve  can  only  say,  that  it  has  been  formed  from  the  observa- 
tion and  experience  of  what  actually  takes  place.  The  ar- 
tist may  and  ought  to  aim  at  the  highest  degree  of  beauty, 
A  more  correct     which   his  own  imagination,  the  genius  of  'the  place,  and 


sevel-!a"T.'riTi?es""srmToT  HljrvYri;,';^/,'  Zl  "^r  '^''"  '""?  '",?  ^^'"''^  ^^"='='  ^°"^'^^""S  it  ^s  a  species  of  the  genu,  teauty.  containing 
.tp^ruinl  K„  !^  tliese  varieties  we  tl.  iik,  can  hardly  be  understood  and  relished  bv  sAh  as  have  not  had  some  nractice  in 

.ketching  landscape  scenery,  whicl.,.n  truth,  may  be  said  lo  open  a  new  source  of  beauty  to  the  imaffila'--    '  ""' 'l*"  .^°"'/.P'^''™"  !" 
creaung  a  greater  relish  for  natural  arrangements  of  scenerv  '  ""agma 


'  source  ot  beauty  to  the  imagilation,  independently  bf  its  effect  in 
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'die  views  of  the  owner  will  admit  of;  but  let  liim  not  pro- 
ceed wi'tli,  or  hold  out  to  the  world,  mistaken  views  of  what 
his  art  cat?-and  cannot  perform. 

From  this  view  of  the  powers  of  art,  it  will  be  sufficient- 
ly obvious,  that  with  Price,  Girardin,  Knight,  and  other  au- 
thors, we  consider  the  principles  of  painting  to  be  those  of 
landscape  gardening,  in  that  view  of  this  term  which  limits 
it  to  "  the  art  of  creating  landscapes  of  picturesque  beau- 
ty ;"  and  in  viewing  it  as  adding  to  picturesque  beauty, 
some  other  natural  expression,  as  of  grandeur,  decay,  me- 
lancholy, &c.  we  consider  it,  with  Pope,  Warton,  Gray,  and 
Eustace,  as  requiring  the  aid  of  poetic  mind;  that  is,  of  a 


because  it  has  openings  which  iiavc  once  been  windows, 
and  IS  crowned  in  one  part  by  battlements.  The  water  is 
naural,  its  surface  being  below  the  level  of  the  adjoining 
ground,  not  raised  above  it,  as  is  often  the  case  in  artifi- 
cial waters.  This  completes  the  truth  or  reality  of  the 
scene. 

The  necessity  of  adhering  to  truth  is  still  greater  m 
painting,  in  wliich  all  objects  must  appear  to  be  natural, 
not  only  in  forms  and  colour,  but  also  relatively  to  the 
lorms  and  colours  around  them.  Objects,  especially  those 
whose  forms  and  dimensions  are  familiar  to  us,  as  men  or 
horses,  painted  of  different  heights  in  the  same  plane,  as 


mind  conversant  in  all  these  different  emotions,  or  pleasures     for  example,  in  tlie  distance,  of  the  magnitude  tliey  appear 
.r:        :.-.:. k:_i  n.j  ..-  u  :_  .:  f  .r      j,,  ^^^  foregroufid,  would,  from  the  acquired  habit  of  mea- 

suring unknown  by  known  objects,  give  a  falsehood  to  the 
scene,  and  appear  as  animals  of  a  different  species,  or  as, 
monsters. 

It  seems  to  be  from  the  same  principles  of  being  tru^  to 
nature,  that  a  gradation  of  scene,  or  what  is  called  distance, 
is  required,  or  at  least  is  so  satisfactory  in  landscape.  The 
mind,  alter  being  impressed  with  the  effect  of  a  whole,  de- 
lights in  examining  its  parts  in  succession ;  the  more  sim- 
ple and  obvious  the  arrangement  of  these  parts,  therefore, 
the  more  readily  does  the  mind  acquiesce  in  their  effect. 
The  eye  of  the  artist,  seizing;  on  the  nearest  an'd  most  re- 
mote parts  of  a  scene,  readily  marks  an  intermediate  or 
middle  distance  ;  no  given  extent  seems  necessary  for  this 
purpose : 


of  imagination,  which  are  called  up  by  certain  signs  of  af- 
fecting or  interesting  qualities,  furnished  by  sounds,  mo- 
tion, buildings,  and  other  objects. 

If,  taking  a  third  view  of  landscape  gardening,  as  "  the 
art  of  laying  out  the  grounds  of  a  country  residence,"  then, 
with  popular  opinion,  we  comprehend  under  the  term  all 
the  above  beauties,  with  tliose  of  relative  beauty,  the  prin- 
ciples of  which  have  been  the  subject  of  the  preceding  sec- 
tion. 

The  principles  of  landscape  gardening  then,  as  an  imita- 
tive art,  we  conclude  to  be  derived  from  nature. 

1.  As  developed  by  the  principles  of  landscape  painting; 
and, 

2.  As  recognised  by  poetic  mind,  or  a  mind  alive  to  those 
general  beauties  or  associations  universally  felt. 

We  consid/r  this,  perhaps  to  many,  a  tedious  develope- 
ment  of  the  principles  of  landscape  gardening,  called  for 
by  the  vague  and  indefinite  manner  in  which  they  are  spo- 
ken of  by  authors,  no  less  than  by  artists  ;  and,  as  a  proof  of 
this,  we  refer  our  readers  to  the  volumes  of  Mr.  Repton, 
of  whose  practical  taste,  in  many  instances,  we  highly  ap- 
prove.    ■* 

We  shall  attempt,  as  a  proof  of  our  theory,  a  slight  ana- 
lysis of  the  principles  of  a  composition  expressive  of  pic- 
turesque and  natural  beauty.  For  this  purpose  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  indifference,  as  far  as  respects  picturesque  beauty, 
whether  we  choose  a  real  or  painted  landscape  ;  but,  as  we 
mean  also  to  investigate  iis  poetic,  or  general  beauty,  we 
shall  prefer  a  reality.  We  choose  then  a  perfect  flat,  varied 
by  wood,  say  elms,  with  a  piece  of  water,  and  a  high  wall, 
forming  the  angle  of  a  ruined  building  ;  it  is  animated  by 
cows  and  sheep  ;  its  expression  is  that  of  melancholy  gran- 
deur; and,  independently  of  this  beauty,  it  is  picturesque, 
that  is,  if  painted  it  would  form  a  tolerable  picture. 

1.  The  first  obvious  principle  which  pervades  this,  or 
any  beautiful  or  expressive  view,  is  a  certain  degree  of  uni- 
ty in  its  expression.  No  ideas  of  gaiety  or  prettiness  are 
excited  by  this  scene.  All  the  parts  unite  in  forming  a 
whole,  which  the  eye  can  comprehend  at  once,  and  examine 
without  distraction.  "  La  vue,"  says  M.  Girardin,"  Ik  plus 
vagabond  de  tous  lessens,  a  besoin  d'etre  fixee  pour  jouir 
avec  plaisir  et  sans  lassitude."  Were  this  principle  not 
prevalent,  the  groups  of  trees,  the  lake,  and  the  building, 
would  only  please  when  considered  separately,  and  the  re- 
sult would  be  as  poor  a  production  as  a  machine,  the 
wheels  of  which  are  accurately  finished,  and  nicely  polish- 
ed, but  which  do  not  act  in  concert  so  as  to  effect  the  in- 
tended movement. 

2.  It  is  true  to  nature;  that  is,  the  objects  or  mateiids 
are  what  they  appear  to  be.  The  trees  (whkh  are  neither 
very  old,  nor  very  you"g),  though  in  the  distance  diminish- 
ed by  their  remote  situation,  we  discover,  by  their  trunks 
and  contour,  to  be  still  trees.  They  are  not  shrubs  placed 
near  the  eye,  with  a  view  to  produce  a  false  perspective ; 
nor  is  the  fragment  of  building  merely  a  disguised  wall, 
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"  To  make  the  landscape  gratefulto  the  sight. 
Three  points  of  distance  always  should  unite ; 
And  howsoe'er  the  view  may  be  confined. 
Three  marked  divisions  we  shall  always  find." 

The  Landscape,  by  K.  P.  Ksigbt. 

3.  Having  been  pleased  with  the  impression  of  this  land- 
scape, and  having  satisfied  ourselves  that  its  component 
parts  are  individually  natural,  let  us,  in  the  next  place,  ob- 
serve their  disfiosition,  or  how  in  this  respect  they  concur 
in  forming  a  whole.  1.  As  to/orms,  we  find  that  their  dis- 
position is  in  groups  or  masses.  The  largest  group,  for 
example,  is  placed  towards  one  side  of  the  picture  in  the 
foreground,  another  towards  the  opposite  side  of  the  mid- 
dle distance,  including  the  building  and  adjoining  lake  ;  and 
the  remote,  or  third  distance,  consists  of  a  low  line  of  wood, 
with  projecting  groups  or  masses.  2.  As  to  colours,  we 
find  only  different  shades  of  yellow  and  green  on  the  trees 
and  ground.  3.  As  to  the  light,  we  find  one  large  and 
principal  light  near  the  middle  of  the  view,  diverging  into 
shade  as  it  approaches  the  sides;  the  clearest  part  is  the 
water,  arid  the  next  clearest  the  building,  and  the  third 
light  spreads  over  a  broad  space  of  ground,  near  the  water. 
The  groups  in  the  foreground  are  all  in  a  deep  shadow.  One 
of  these  near  the  water,  partakes  of  the  principal  light,  and 
those  in  the  third  distance  are  distinguished  by  a  sort  of 
neutralization  of  light,  colour,  and  shade.  Such  is  the  dis- 
position of  the  groups  or  parts,  in  order,  in  a  complex  view 
of  the  whole,  to  fix  the  eye,  and  prevent  it  from  being  dis- 
tracted bysfattered  lights,  confusion  of  forms,  and  inhar- 
monious colours. 

4.  We  shall  next  remark  the  connection  which  subsists 
between  these  different  groups.  1.  They  are  connected  in 
each  distance  by  a  real  nearness  of  situation  ;  and,  2.  In 
the  view  as  a  whole,  from  the  one  group  coming  in  part 
before  the  other,  so  as  to  produce  connection  by  afifiarent 
firoximity.  Suppose  the  reverse  to  be  the  case,  and  that 
the  groups  were  unconnected  either  by  real  or  apparent 
distance  of  situation,  the  consequence  would  be,  that  each 
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group  beinp  surrounded  by  light,  would  become  a  distinct 
object.  The  cyx  would  have  no  resting  place,  and  the^as- 
•lenibhiKC  would  compose  a  wliolc. 

5  What  comes  next  to  be  examined,  is  the  relation 
which  subsists  between  the  parts  con,posin«  eacn  iiuli- 
viduul  tfioup.  1.  In  regard  to  the /orm  ol  the  parts  of 
each  Kioup.as  they  are  ali  groups  of  me  same  soil  ol  tree, 
we   lind   one  elementary    lonn  prevalent,   bur  differing  in 


tnaenitude,  and  in  combination,  by  tneir  contrasted  disposi 
tion,  to  such  a  degree,  that  each  K'loup  diflus  in  lormlron 
the   others,   without  at  the  same   time   being  of  opposit. 


forms 

3 
in  eac 


in  regard  to  colour,  the  same  kind  of  colour  prevails 
,oh  and  in  all  ol  th.:  groups,  but  is  varied  in  degree  by 
the  same  contrasted  disposiiion.  In  some  parts  a  yellowish 
trrcen  prevails,  in  others  a  greenish  yellow,  in  others  a  rus- 
set or  red  green,  and  occasionally  a  bright  green,  as  on  that 
part  of  the  turf  where  the  light  strikes  with  the  greatest 

force.  .  - ,, 

3.  In  regard  to  light  and  shade,  those  parts  ot  the  groups 
which  rise  above  the  horizon,  and  are  backed  by  the  sky, 
are  dark,  and  generally  darker  than  such  as  are  backed  by 
the  ground,  or  by  other  adjoining  groups  -  The  prominent 
parts  of  each  group,  are  lighter  than  the  retiring  parts  or 
recesses  among  the  spray  and  leaves.  These  prominent 
anti  retiring  pans,  in  the  near  groups,  are  very  numerous; 
in  the  distance  they  are  lost  in  the  general  aerial  shade  of 
the  group.  It  may  be  observed  as  a  general  principle,  that 
trees,  from  their  rough  surface,  and  consequent  imperfect 
reflection  of  light,  are  always  comparatively  darker  than 
water,  buildings,  or  ground.  In  creating  real  landscape, 
they  serve  in  some  measure  as  shades,  as  the  other  mate- 
rials mentioned  serve  as  lights. 

Vt'e  have  said  nothing  of  the  sky,  the  cows,  and  sheep. 
Suppose,  then,  in  order  to  complete  this  sketch,  that  we 
represent  the  sky  as  merely  grey  and  cloudy,  and  the  cattle 
and  sheep  grouped  in  the  middle  distance,  what  will  be  the 
expression  of  the  view  ?  We  think  it  would  express  very 
little  to  general  observers ;  but  there  being  nothing  gla- 
ringly offensive  in  the  arrangement,  it  would  be  expressive 
of  some  beauty  to  him  who  had  bestowed  some  attention  to 
the  subject  of  landscapes  ;  for  though  it  exhibits  but  little 
harmony  of  forms  and  colours,  light  or  shade,  it  still  pos- 
sesses enough  of  these  ingredients  to  render  it  worth  look- 
ing at  as  a  pictureseiue  view. 

It  remains  to  account  for  the  general  or  natural  expres- 
sion of  melancholy  and  grandeur.  For  this  purpose  let  the 
building  be  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle,  whose  lofty  quad- 
rangular form  may  be  readily  imagined  from  the  walls  we 
mentioned  as  composing  the  ruined  building. 

The  character  of  grandeur,  then,  is  not  in  this  instance 
communicated  to  the  picture  by  the  picturesque  effect  of 
the  walls,  which  have  no  variety  of  form,  light,  or  shade,  in 
themselves,  but  by  the  mental  associations  to  which  they 
jive  rise  in  a  cultivated  mind. 

It  will  not  be  supposed  from  this,  that  we  mean  to  re- 
commend the  introduction  of  aitificial  ruins  in  improved 
scenes,  we  have  merely  made  choice  of  this  expression,  as 
very  obviously  pointing  out  the  distinction  between  pictu- 
resque and  poetic  or  general  beauty.  We  shall  add  a  few 
other  exaniples. 

1.  Imagine  the  cattle  and  sheep  removed,  the  surface  of 
the  ground  covered  by  smoothly  mown  turf,  and  the  luxu- 
riant branches  of  some  of  the  fore  ground  trees  nearly  re- 
clining on  the  ground.  The  first  expresion  would  be  that 
of  beautiful,  or  elegant  picturesque  ;  the  next  that  of  still- 
•ess,  and  censecraiion  to  man,— stillness,  as  being  without 


animals,  or  moving  objects  ;  and  consecration  to  man,  from 
the  mown  surface,  greatly  heightened  by  the  circumstance 
of  the  branches  oftrees  reclining  on  tin  grouiicl,  which  never 
can  happen  where  sheep  or  cuttle  are  udinitled,  and  which 
forms  the  leading  visible  distinction  between  a  group  of 
trees  in  a  park  and  a  group  on  a  mown  lawn.  It  is  not 
from  the  smoothness  of  the  turf,  or  any  particular  mixture 
of  light  and  shade  in  the  reclining  branches,  that  this  ex- 
pression is  produced,  but  from  reflecting  on  the  cause  of 
this  appearance. 

2  Imagine,  instead  ol'  the  smooth  turf,  uncouth  rough 
ground,  covered  in  some  places  with  furze,  briars,  bram- 
bles, and  tangled  thickets;  the  water  fringed  with  rushes, 
and  partially  concealed  by  aquatic  shrubs;  and  wild  horses 
and  deer  forming  llie  animated  part  of  the  scene.  The  ex- 
pression would  be  eminently  picturesque;  but  there  would 
also  be  an  expression  of  wildness,  not  risulting  from  the 
picturesque  qualities  as  such,  but  from  mental  reflection 
on  the  difference  between  this  scene  and  one  of  cultivation. 

3.  Imagine  the  view  deprived  of  the  lake  and  the  build- 
ing, and  consisting  only  ol  the  wood  and  ground,  with  the 
iieads  of  a  straggling  row  of  willow  trees  appearing  in  the 
middle  distance,  and  the  sound  of  a  distant  waterfall  heard 
through  the  trees.  Here  to  picturesque  beauty  we  have 
an  idea  of  water — of  an  immense  body  of  it  in  the  lake  or  ■ 
river  which  supplies  the  waterfall — and  of  the  rocks,  which 
oppose  their  powerful  obstruction  to  a  body  of  water.  The 
reader  will  here  remark,  how  much  of  the  sublime  beauty 
of  this  scene  depends  on  sound,  which  can  never  be  includ- 
ed under  picturesque  beauty.  The  leading  expression  is 
that  of  sublimity,  accompanied  by  various  associations  of 
dignity  produced  by  the  rocks,  and  of  grandeur  suggested 
by  the  stream,  after  the  waters  have  renewed  their  tranquil 
course,  and  rolling,  as  we  may  imagine,  majestically  along 
under  the  shade  of  the  line  of  willow  trees. 

Other  examples  of  a  more  striking  nature  might  be  ad- 
duced ;  but  these  instances  we  consider  sufficient  to  shew 
the  difference  between  a  composition  merely  picturesque, 
and  one  expressive  of  general  or  natural  beauty,  and  to 
prove  our  position,  that  both  poetry  and  painting  enter  into 
the  principles  of  landscape  gaidening. 

They  will  also  shew,  how  very  little  the  production  of 
natural  beauty  is  within  the  power  of  the  landscape  gar- 
dener. He  may  display  it  to  more  advantage.  In  the  first 
example  of  expression,  for  instance,  the  building,  or  such 
parts  of  it  as  more  obviously  show  its  real  character,  might 
be  displayed  by  the  removal  of  some  over  obtruding  branch- 
es j  and  in  the  second,  a  garden  seat,  and  some  garden 
trees,  as  the  lime,  elder,  &c.  might  add  to  the  idea  of  con- 
secration to  man.  In  the  third,  a  corn  field  or  a  barn  in  the 
distance,  would  aid  the  effect  by  contrast ;  and  in  the  last, 
a  bridge  would  determine  the  situation  and  reality  of  the 
river.  But  to  attempt  effecting  these  expressions  by  build- 
ing a  ruin,  placing  a  garden  seat  in  a  paddock,  or  erecting  a 
bridge  where  there  was  no  water,  would,  however  common 
in  the  infancy  of  the  art,  be  now  justly  considered  ridicu- 
lous. 

But  much  more  might  be  done  in  impraving  the  pic- 
turesque beauty  of  each  of  these  scenes,  provided  the  trees 
were  already  grown  to  maturity,  and  too  numerous  rather 
than  too  few  ;  but  if  these  trees  are  yet  to  plant,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  only  the  ground  plans  of  the  masses  and  groups 
of  trees,  and  of  the  breadth  of  the  lawn,  could  be  formed  by 
the  artist.  But  in  doing  this,  he  will  still  be  guided  by  the 
principles  laid  down.  To  illustrate  the  application  of 
which,  both  in  forming  infant  and  improving  mature  scenes, 
is  the  business  of  our  succeeding  chapters. 
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CHAP.  III. 

Or  THE  Materials  or  Gardening. 

Whatever  style  of  gardening  we  adopt,  the  materials 
with  which  we  work,  in  order  to  obtain  the  desired  effect, 
are  the  same.  Those  of  nature  are,  ground,  wood,  water, 
aiid  rocks  ;  to  these,  art  has  added  buildings  ;  roads,  walks, 
fences,  and  animated  or  moving  objects,  sounds,  £cc.  may 
be  considered  as  accompaniments. 

Sect.  I.     Of  Ground. 

The  operations  of  art  on  tliis  ponderous  material  are  ne- 
cessarily of  a  very  limited  description.  The  most  exten- 
sive and  costly  operations,  to  restore  or  create  natural  sur- 
faces, even  when  attended  with  the  desired  effect,  afford  less 
gratification  to  personal  feeling  than  most  other  improve- 
ments. If  a  large  space,  naturally  or  artificially  deformed, 
has  been  restored  to  natural  beauty,  we  are  delighted  with 
the  effect,  whilst  we  recollect  the  difference  between  the 
present  and  the  former  surface  ;  but  when  this  is  forgotten, 
though  the  beauty  remains,  the  credit  for  having  produced 
it  is  lost.  In  this  respect,  the  operations  on  ground  under 
the  ancient  style  have  a  great  and  striking  advantage;  for 
an  absolute  perfection  is  to  be  attained  in  the  formation  of 
geometrical  forms,  and  the  beauty  created  is  so  entirely  ar- 
tificial, as  never  to  admit  a  doubt  of  its  origin.  Long,  there- 
fore, after  the  improvement  is  finished,  the  credit  and  the 
beauty  remain,  to  gratify  and  charm  the  owner.  Improve- 
ments on  surfaces,  whatever  be  their  object,  ought  to  be 
made  in  scenes  which  are  near  the  eye,  or  intended  to  be 
frequently  seen  ;  at  a  distance  they  are  lost,  if  the  effect  be 
on  a  small  scale,  and  often  better  effected  by  wood,  if  on 
one  of  considerable  magnitude.  All  operations  on  ground 
jnay  be  included  under,  1.  Those  which  have  for  their  ob- 
ject the  beauty  of  art  or  design  ;  and  2.  Those  where  natu- 
ral beauty  is  intended  to  be  produced. 

1.  Operations  with  a  view  to  relative  or  artijidal  beauty.— 
The  forms  in  use  for  this  purpose  are  few  and  simple. 
They  originate  in  and  are  influenced  by  those  of  the  house  ; 
and  are,  for  the  greater  part,  bounded  by  right  lines;  and 
the  surfaces  are  levels  or  slopes  of  different  degrees  of 
abruptness.  The  magnitude  as  well  as  form  of  each  of  the 
figures  in  the  ground  immediately  adjoining  a  house,  or  in 
a  detached  walled  enclosure,  should  be  regulated  chiefly  by 
the  magnitude  of  the  mansion,  or  extent  and  grandeur  of 
the  whole  place,  though  they  are  often  obliged  to  conform, 
in  some  degree,  to  the  natural  surface.  When  the  ground 
slopes  from  the  house  in  all  directions,  narrow  parallelo- 
grams will  be  the  prevailing  forms  both  of  the  levels  and 
slopes,  the  broadest  level,  and  greatest  perpendicular  depth 
of  slope,  being  placed  next  the  house,  and  the  next  broad- 
est level,  &c.  in  succession,  till,  after  three  or  four  levels, 
and  as  many  slopes  are  obtained,  the  artificial  surface  shall 
finally  blend  with  the  natural,  unless,  as  is  frequently  the 
case  in  the  geometric  style,  a  kitchen  garden,  or  some 
similar  scene  of  art,  is  joined  to  it.  In  this  case,  separation 
by  some  architectural  or  other  accompaniment,  will,  by 
forming  a  break  in  the  order  of  forms,  admit  of  adopting, 
in  contintiation  of  the  artificial  surface,  such  levels  and 
slopes  as  the  character  of  the  scene  may  require,  or  a  due 
regard  to  economy  dictate.  When  the  mansion,  or  scene 
of  operations,  is  on  a  surface  naturally  flat,  the  levels  will  be 
of  greater  dimensions,  the  slopes  sinaller,  and  both  forms 
fewer  in  number.  But  though  parallelograms  are  the 
common  figures  employed,  sections  of  polygons,  trape- 
ziums, circles,  and  curvilinear  figures,  are  frequently  ad- 
mitted.   They  are  used  in  architectural  elevations,  and  in 


fortifications,  which  arc  the  prototypes  of  this  part  of  an- 
cient gardening;  and,  therefore,  when  apparent  in  the  man- 
sion, should  be  leflected,  as  it  were,  by  the  grounds. 

The  forms  to  be  used,  however,  is  a  matter  easy  to  deter- 
mine. The  principal  difiitulty  is  to  arrange  them  together, 
so  that  they  may  concur  in  producing  a  whole  or  a  good  ef- 
lect.  In  disposing,  connecting,  relating,  and  contrasting 
them  for  this  purpose,  the  aitist  will  preserve  regularity 
and  uniformity  in  the  c<)ni[)lex  vitw  of  the  whole,  varying 
and  harmonizing  the  detail  according  to  the  degree  of  beau- 
ty and  variety  he  intends  to  produce.  If  he  has  duly 
prepared  his  mind  by  theoretical  studies,  and  practised 
architectural  and  landscape  drawing,  his  own  feelings  will 
suggest  when  he  has  attained  the  desired  effect ;  Ibr  the 
models  of  artificial  surfaces,  which  remain  of  ancient  gar- 
dens, are  poor  productions  compared  to  what  might  be 
created  in  this  way,  through  the  judicious  application  of 
the  principles  of  relative  beauty.  See  Terrace,  in  the  suc- 
ceeding chapter. 

2.  J^atural  beauty  of  ground. — As  the  right  lines  and 
geometrical  forms  of  the  architect  take  the  lead  in  grounds 
of  artificial  beauty,  so  the  flowing  and  broken  lines,  and  un- 
defined forms  of  the  landscape  painter,  take  the  lead  in 
those  of  natural  beauty.  To  create  them  in  ground,  is 
generally  impracticable  and  unadvisable  ;  but  where  tiiey 
exist  concealed  by  accidental  deformities,  or  incomplete  in 
expression,  through  dulness  in  their  leading  features,  ait 
may  relieve  from  the  impediments  to  beauty,  even  though 
the  situation  is  some  distance  from  the  eye.  In  recluse 
scenes  immediately  under  view,  art  may  aspire  to  create 
beauty  even  from  a  tame  flat,  but  especially  from  its  oppo- 
site, a  flat  abounding  with  deformities.  In  effecting  all 
those  purposes,  the  same  principles  apply.  The  first  thing 
to  fix  in  the  mind  is  the  desired  surface,  or  that  style  of 
natural  ground  which  is  best  to  be  imitated.  The  next 
thing  is  to  examine  on  what  parts,  forms,  and  lines,  the 
natural  beauty  of  this  ground  chiefly  depends ;  if  undula- 
ting, whether  the  concave  or  the  convex  prevails;  if  broken 
ground,  whether  horizontal  and  perpendicular,  or  curved 
and  inclined  lines  prevail.  These  are  then  to  be  imitated 
in  the  improvement,  ever  keeping  in  view  the  important 
principle  of  a  whole  as  the  end  of  connection,  and  the  other 
principles  we  have  discussed  as  the  means  of  producing  it. 

1.  The  removal  of  accidental  deformities,  {orms  one  of 
the  commonest  operations  on  ground.  Old  quarries  and 
other  pits,  useless  cattle  ponds,  open  drains,  mounds  of 
earth,  marks  of  ridges,  are  to  be  considered  of  this  descrip- 
tion. As  they  have  been  raised  by  art,  so,  in  dispersing 
them,  the  best  general  rule  is  to  restore  the  natural  sur- 
face ;  but  sometimes  the  remains  of  fences  are  so  nume- 
rous, that  advantage  may  be  taken  of  the  earth  to  be  re- 
moved, and  some  variety  given  to  a  surface  otherwise  dull 
and  featureless.  If  the  fence  consists  of  a  great  number  of 
turns  of  different  lengths,  by  removing  both  the  mound  and 
part  of  the  surface  on  each  side  of  the  drain,  a  small  wind- 
ing hollow  or  vale  may  be  formed  :  the  effect  of  which  may 
be  heightened,  by  placing  the  earth  removed  on  adjoining 
indications  of  natural  eminences  ;  not  so  as  to  form  knolls, 
but  so  as  to  connect  and  harmonize  with  the  prevailing  idea 
of  expression.  The  most  simple  and  obvious  improvement 
of  exhausted  quarries  and  dry  pits,  is  to  plant  them;  but 
this,  though  it  will  form  a  series  of  pleasing  scenes,  is  not 
always  consistent  with  the  general  expression  to  be  created, 
and  such  groups  as  would  arise  from  these  spots,  might 
destroy  breadth  of  light  and  connection,  independently  of 
excluding  distant  objects.  In  this  case,  they  must  be  fill- 
ed up  by  undergrowths,  or  by  lowering  the  adjoining  sur- 
face in  such  a  way,  as  not  to  interfere  with  general  eflect, 
or  a  sufficient  descent  for  the  surface  water.  Where  bro- 
4  T  2 
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ken  eround  enters  into  Ihe  idea  of  the  composition  to  be  cf- 
TecS  open  drains,  or  l>ollow  pits,  afford  hnc  sources  ol 
picturesque  beauty,  especially  if  the  ground  is  dry,  or  can 
Kadiy  under/drained.  This  character,  however,  ca 
seldo,n  be  introduced  as  an  original  feature ;  but  ...  ground 
naturally  leading  to  abrupt  and  broken  hnes,  it  n  ay  be 
l^ore  desirable  to  improve  this  expression,  than  attempt 
creatine  a  more  polished  surface.  ■ 

"cases  of  this  sort,  almost  every  thing  depends  on  the 
introduction  of  wood,  copse,  and  verdant  roughnesses,  o 
ham^onise  the  broken  surface  ;  for  mere  broken  ground, 
without  a  character  of  luxuriance  and  mildness  communi- 
cated by  wood,  is  seldom  better  on  a  smaller  scale  than  a 
surface  deformed  by  scars. 

2  A'atural  bum/is  or  excrescences  are  not  uncommon  m 
many  cDunds  which  have  not  been  subjected  to  agricnltu- 
ral  improvement.  When  these  arc  not  large,  tlic  process  of 
fallowing  with  the  plougli  will  remove  them  ;  when  they 
arc  of  some  magnitude,  they  may  often  become  sources 
both  of  polished  and  picturesque  beauty.  H  they  are  nu- 
merous, and  so  disliibuled  as  that  by  the  removal  ol  some, 
and  the  enlargement  tluough  that  means  of  others,  they 
may  give  an  impression  of  undulation,  especially  il  situat- 
ed on"  a  naturally  irregular  surface.  If  on  a  declivity,  and 
covering  rocks  or  huge  stones,  a  mixture  of  flowing  lines 
•with  al)rupinessrs  may  be  happily  introduced. 

3.  J  varied  but  yet  dull  surface,  may  often  be  improved 
by  a  skiUul  artist.  By  studying  ihc  character  indicated  by 
nature,  it  will  generally  be  found,  that  the  deficiency  ot  ex- 
pression is  owing  to  the  hollows  being  in  part  clogged  up, 
cither  naturally  or  by  long  continuation  under  the  plough; 
and  the  swells  lowered  in  a  corresponding  degree  by  the 
same  process.  In  this  case,  the  obvious  improvement  is, 
to  remove  earth  from  the  hollows,  and  place  it  on  the  emi- 
nences, ever  keeping  in  view  the  natural  expression,  and 
avoiding  to  end  the  improvement  by  leaving  the  hollows 
gutters,  and  the  eminences  pointed  ridges.  This  sort  of 
improvement  is  not  a  very  obvious  one,  though  often  at- 
tended with  surprising  effects,  for  every  foot  of  depth  taken 
from  a  hollow,  and  laid  on  an  adjoining  hill,  adds  two  feet 
to  the  height  of  the  latter. 

4.  In  recluse  scenes,  immediately  under  the  eye,  art  may 
create  a  sort  of  miniature  of  beautiful  ground.  M.m  is  but 
a  puny  object,  compared  to  those  of  inanimate  nature.  He 
may  overlook  a  distant  hill  separated  by  low  ground  ;  but  a 
mound  of  llrrce  paces  in  height,  placed  near  the  eye,  con- 
fines the  view,  and  all  other  objects  being  shut  out,  ac- 
quires, if  apparently  a  work  of  nature,  a  degree  of  inipoit- 
ance  in  his  imagination.  Winding  walks,  four  feet  below 
the  surface,  will  supply  earth  for  accompanying  them  by 
wavy  hills  or  swells  eight  feet  high.  If  these  hills  or  swells 
are  formed  and  connected,  so  as  to  produce  a  varied  and 
nalural-liv.e  whole,  with  every  change  of  position,  a  very 
suitable  basis  will  be  raised  for  a  picturesque  shrubbery, 
or  flower  garden.  It  was  to  this  sort  of  art  that  Pope's 
garden  at  Twickenham  was  indebted  for  so  great  a  variety 
of  beauties  in  a  small  space  ;an(l  the  flower  garden  at  Lord 
Harcourt's,  at  Nuncham,  near  O.Klord,  was  laid  out  under 
the  eye  of  Mason  the  poet,  on  the  same  principles. 

All  these  observations  will  be  understood  as  referring  to 
grounds  near  the  house.  Distant  scenes  of  a  park,  hills  or 
mountains,  arc  only  to  be  improved  by  wood  ;  aiitl  these  re- 
marks, in  so  far  as  they  extend,  will  sui.'gcst,(not  what  is  to 
be  removed,  but  what  must  be  concealed.  Many  excellent 
remarks  on  this  pan  of  the  stibjcct  are  to  be  found  in  the 
picturesque  tours  of  Mr.  Gilpin,  referring  to  ranges  of 
hilly  scenery  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  of  much  of 
which  he  has  given  views.  With  icspect  to  ground,  as  re- 
spects garden  scenery,  almost  the  only  writer  who  lias 


treated  of  it  at  length,  is  Mr.  Wheatlcy,  whose  excellent 
book  so  frequently  referred  to  by  all  succeeding  writers  on 
jrardening,  ought' to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  man  of  taste. 
ill  the  chapter  on  ground  in  that  work,  the  author  concludes 
with  a  salutary  caution  which  ought  ever  to  be  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  wisest  rules,  "a  caution  which  has  more 
than  once  been  alluded  to  must  always  be  had  in  remem- 
brance; never  to  suffer  general  considerations  to  interfere 
with  extraordinary  great  effects,  which  rise  superior  to  all 
regulations,  and  perhaps  owe  part  of  theit  force  to  thei.- 
deviation  from  them.  Singularity  causes  at  least  surprise, 
and  surprise  is  allied  to  astonishment.  These  effects  arc 
not,  however,  attached  merely  to  objects  of  enormous  size  , 
Ihey  fiequently  arc  produced  by  a  greatness  of  style  and 
character,  within  such  an  extent  as  ordinary  labour  may 
modify,  and  tlie  compass  of  a  garden  include.  The  cau- 
tion therefore  may  not  be  useless  within  these  narrow 
bounds;  but  nature  proceeds  still  farther,  beyond  the  ut- 
most verge  to  which  art  can  follow,  and  in  scenes  licen- 
tiously wild,  not  content  with  contrast,  forces  even  contra- 
dictions to  unite.  The  grotesque  discordant  shapes,  which 
are  often  there  confusedly  tumbled  together,  might  suffi- 
ciently justify  the  remark.  But  the  caprice  does  not  stop 
here;  to  mix  with  such  shapes  a  form  perfectly  regular  is 
still  more  extravagant ;  and  yet  the  effect  is  sometimes  so 
wonderful,  that  wc  cannot  wish  the  extravagance  correct 
ed."     Obs.  on  Mod.  Gard.  p.  23. 

Sect.  II.     0/  Wood. 

Almost  all  the  grand  effects  in  both  styles  of  improve- 
ment are  produced  by  wood,  which,  whether  in  scattered 
forests,  thickets,  or  groups,  or  in  compact  geometric 
squares,  avenues,  or  rows,  constitutes  the  greatest  charm 
of  every  country.  A  tree  in  itself  is  indeed  the  noblest  ob- 
ject of  inanimate  nature  ;  combines  every  species  of  beauty, 
from  its  sublime  effect  as  a  whole,  to  the  most  minute  and 
refined  expression  of  mind  in  the  individual  beauty  of  its 
leaves;  exhibits  that  majestic  uniformity  and  infinite  va- 
riety which  constitutes  the  essence  of  relative  beauty,  and 
the  natural  expressions  of  individual  species,  are  as  various 
as  arc  their  forms  and  magnitude,  their  utility  to  man,  and 
the  situations,  soils,  climates,  and  other  general  and  acci- 
dental circumstances  of  which  they  are  indications.  Pre- 
viously, therefore,  to  entering  on  the  subject  of  wood,  we 
shall  endeavour  to  form  some  -arrangement  of  this  great 
storehouse  of  beauty. 

The  hardy  trees  of  Europe  may  be  classed  according  to 
magnitude,  foim,  colour,  mode  of  growth,  duration,  and  ex- 
pression. 

1.  Magnitude.  Trees  of  great  height  are,  the  English 
elin,  ash,  larch,  Polish  and  Carolina  poplar,  &c. ;  but  the 
laburnum,  mountain  ash,  and  evergreen  oak,  are  very  low 
trees.  A  medium  in  height  may  be  found  in  the  maple, 
pine,  and  birch.  Some  trees  exceed  in  breadth,  as  the  oak, 
Spanish  chesnut,  and  Scotch  elm  ;  others  of  different  heights 
are  very  slender,  as  the  Lombardy  poplar,  cypress,  and 
bird  cherry.  « 

2.  Form.  The  oak  and  Spanish  chesnut  afford  the  most 
irregular  and  picturesque  shapes  with  round  heads  ;  the 
Eni^lish  elm,  and  ash,  have  long  narrow  forms  and  round 
heads ;  the  beech  and  horse  chesnut,  compact  oval  forms, 
with  obtuse  heads  ;  the  larch,  spruce,  and  fir  tribe  in  gene- 
ral, have  conical  shapes,  and  pointed  spiry  tops,  &c. 

3.  Colour.  The  Scotch  fir,  yew,  and  horse  chesnut,  arc 
dark  greens  ;  the  larch  and  elm,  a  yellow  green  ;  theabele, 
Huntingdon  willow,  a  silvery  green,  &c. 

4.  Mode  and  time  of  growth.  The  nature  of  some  trees 
is  to  lose  their  lower  branches  as  they  increase  in  height, 
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fis  the  nr  tribe  ;  and  others  have  a  tendency  to  retain  tiiem, 
as  the  wych  eltn.  In  some  the  brandies  descend,  and  often 
I'ecline  on  the  ground,  as  the  lime  tree  and  platanus.  Some 
are  very  compact  in  their  foliage,  as  the  liorse  chesnut ; 
others  very  open,  as  the  ash  and  the  acacia.  Some  have 
(h'ooping  spray,  as  the  weeping  willow  ;  that  of  others  tends 
upwards,  as  in  the  Lombardy  poplar  ;  horizontally,  as  in 
the  oak  ;  and  obliquely,  as  in  the  Scotch  fir.  Some  grow 
with  rapidity,  as  the  Carolina  and  Athenian  poplars  ;  others 
very  slowly,  as  the  oak  and  the  stone  pine. 

5.  Duration.  The  most  duraljle  of  trees  is  the  oak  ;  the 
least  so,  some  of  the  poplar  and  fir  tribe.  A  medium  is  to 
be  found  in  the  elm  and  lime. 

6.  Hx/iression.  Some  trees  convey  ideas  of  utility  in 
the  arts,  and    mark  the  attention  and    industry  of  man,  as 

■having  planted  them  for  this  purpose,  as  the  oak,  ash,  elm, 
&c.  Others  are  known,  or  supposed  to  be  of  little  use, 
and  convey  ideas  of  neglect  or  of  wildness,  as  the  horn- 
beam, sorb,  trembling  poplar.  Sec.  Some  indicate  general 
improvement  and  artificial  plantations,  as  the  larch  and 
spruce  fir;  others  garden  scenery  or  plantations  near  a 
house,  as  the  cedar,  stone  pine,  and  platanus.  Some  in- 
•dicate  rich  deep  soil,  as  the  oak  ;  and  rich  thin  soil,  as  the 
elm  ;  others  chalk  or  gravel,  as  the  beech  ;  rocky  ground, 
as  the  ash  ;  marshy  ground,  as  the  alder  ;  the  proximity  of 
water,  as  the  willow. 

There  are  also  natural  expressions  belonging  to  trees, 
partly  from  general,  and  partly  from  accidental  associa- 
tion;  as  strength  and  stability  to  the  oak,  ease  and  ele- 
gance to  the  birch,  sweetness  to  the  lime,  gloom  to  the  cy- 
press and  yew,  melancholy  to  the  weeping  willow,  &c. 

Shrubs  may  be  similarly  arranged,  but  we  prefer  arrang- 
ing them  into  magnitude,  mode  of  growth,  evergreen,  de- 
ciduous, native,  naturalized,  and  exotic. 

1.  Mag7iitude.  Some  shrubs  are  high,  approaching  to 
the  character  of  trees,  as  the  mespilus  and  common  hol- 
ly ;  others  very  low,  as  the  butcher's  broom  and  dwarf 
birch. 

2.  Mode  of  growthy  including  creepers,  as  the  ivy;  clim- 
bers, as  the  virgin's  bower  ;  trailers,  as  the  bramble  ;  com- 
pact forms,  as  that  of  the  arbor  vitas  ;  open  airy  branches,  as 
in  the  tamarisk  ;  and  singular  branches,  as  those  of  the 
stagshorn  shumach.  Some  as  shrubs  soon  acquire  pictur- 
esque shapes,  as  the  thorn,  holly,  and  elder. 

3.  Evergreens,  as  the  holly,  laurel  yew,  laurustinus  ar- 
butus, &c. 

4.  Deciduous,  as  the  guelder-rose,  lilac,  syringa.  &c. 

5.  A''a(ive.  as  the  holly,  privet,  hazel,  thorn,  briar,  £s.c. 

6.  A'aturalizcd,  as  the  rose,  syringa,  lilac,  laburnum,  &c. 

7.  Exotic,  or  foreign,  as  the  accuba,  rhododendron,  aza- 
lea. Sec. 

The  above  arrangement  refers  to  the  plants  as  growing 
detached  from  other  trees,  and  as  nearly  full  grown.  It  is 
less  intended  to  comprehend  every  characteristic  distinc- 
tion, than  to  suggest  to  the  artist  the  principal  light  in 
Which  he  ought  to  view  trees  and  shiubs.  Nor  could  he 
with  confidence  attempt  planting,  with  even  such  a  know- 
ledge as  could  be  obtained  from  the  above  arrangement, 
completed  by  inserting  all  the  names  under  their  proper 
heads  ;  for  unless  he  has  seen  the  majority  of  the  full 
grown  trees  himself,  both  singly  and  connected  in  groups 
and  masses,  and  is  acquainted  with  the  comparative  rapi- 
dity of  their  growth  in  different  climates  and  soils,  he  can- 
not well  foresee  the  result  of  his  labours,  or  look  forward 
"  with  the  prophetic  eye  of  taste"  to  certain  beauty.  Of 
this  there  are  numerous  proofs,  arising  from  the  unjust 
preference  given  to  exotics  of  unknown  shapes  and  dura- 
tion, in  situations  where  the  general  form  and  situation  of 
the  tree,  or  even  of  one  or  two  trees,  is  of  the  utmost  con- 


sequence to  the  effect  of  a  whole.  How  frequently,  on  a 
lawn,  or  in  a  plantation  near  a  house,  do  we  see  acacias, 
culleaved  elders,  variegated  sycamores,  &c.  where  the  oak, 
birch,  lime,  or  Spanish  chesnut,  would  have  produced  a 
much  more  impressive  general  effect  1 

For  the  history,  character,  and  culture  of  trees  and  shrubs 
in  general  use,  see  Planting  and  JRural  Ornametn,  by  Mr. 
Marshall;  HnwXci's,  Evelyn's  Sylva  ;  and  Hanbuiy's  Com- 
/Uete  Body  of  Planting  and  Gardening. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  planting,  with  a  view 
to  relative  and  natural  lieauty,  or,  in  other  words,  the  an- 
cient and  modern  style. 

Part  I.     Planting  in  the  Geometric  or  Ancisnt  Style. 

The  first  consideration  is  the  nature  of  the  ivhJe  or  ge- 
neral design  ;  and  here,  as  in  the  ground,  geonjclric  forms 
will  still  prevail,  and  while  the  masses  reflect  forms  from 
the  house,  or  represent  squares,  triangles,  or  trapeziums, 
the  more  minute  parts,  characterized  by  lines  rather  than 
forms,  such  as  avenues,  rows,  clumps  and  stars,  &c.  are 
contained  in  parallelograms,  squares,  or  circles.  In  re- 
gard to  the  parts,  masses  and  avenues  should  extend  from 
the  house  in  all  directions,  so  far  as  to  diffuse  around  the 
character  of  design  ;  and  as  much  farther  in  particular  di- 
rections, as  the  nature  of  the  surface  admits  of,  the  distant 
beauties  suggest,  and  the  character  of  the  mansion  requires. 
In  disposing  these  masses,  whether  on  a  flat  or  irregular 
surface,  regard  will  be  had  to  leave  uncovered  such  a  quan- 
tity of  lawn  or  turf,  as  shall  at  all  events  admit  a  free  cir-  ■ 
culation  of  air,  give  breadth  of  light,  and  display  the  form 
of  the  large  masses  of  wood.  Uniformity  and  variety  as  a 
whole,  and  use  as  well  as  beauty  in  the  parts,  must  be  kept 
constantly  in  view.  Avenues,  alleys,  and  vistas,  should 
serve  as  much  as  possible  as  roads,  walks,  lines  of  fences, 
or  screens  of  shelter  or  shade ;  but  where  this  is  not  the 
case,  they  should  point  to  some  distant  beauties,  or  near 
artificial  objects,  to  be  seen  at  or  beyond  their  termination. 
The  outer  extremities  of  artificial  plantations  may  either 
join  natural  woods,  other  artificial  scenes,  cultivated  lands, 
or  barren  heaths  or  commons. 

When  artificial  plantations  join  natural  woods,  the  ave- 
nues, alleys,  and  circular  glades  of  the  former  may  be  con- 
tinued a  certain  length  in  the  latter,  so  that  the  point  where 
the  natural  wood  begins,  and  the  artificial  plantation  ends, 
may  not  be  discoverable.  In  laid  of  this  effect,  the  sort  of 
tree  which  prevails  in  the  natural  scenes,  should  also  pre- 
vail in  the  adjoining  parts  of  the  artificial  wood.  When 
artificial  scenes  join  other  artificial  scenes,  nothing  can 
be  easier  than,  by  the  reciprocal  continuation  of  avenues, 
strips,  or  masses,  so  far  to  unite  the  two  seats,  as  to  con- 
ceal the  boundaries  of  each,  while  the  two  mansions  will 
thus  each  borrow  a  splendour  from  the  other. 

There  are  still  existing  proofs  of  the  attention  paid  to 
this  subject  in  former  times,  an  instance  of  which  occurs  in 
the  apparent  connection  by  avenues  between  Blenheim, 
Ditchley,  and  Heythrope,  though  the  last  mansion  is  nearly 
ten  miles  distant  from  the  first. 

When  artificial  scenes  join  cultivated  lands,  if  those  lands 
are  enclosed,  broad  strips,  hedge-rows,  square  or  round 
clumps  in  the  angles  of  the  fields,  with  such  reciprocal  dispo- 
sition of  lines  or  forms  as  the  case  may  suggest,  will  conti- 
nue the  character  of  artificial  plantation ;  and  where  roads 
are  necessary,  if  utility  does  not  forbid,  they  should  be 
formed  in  part  as  avenues,  in  contiuuation  of  those  within 
the  artificial  scene. 

W^hen  artificial  plantations  are  bounded  by  barren  heaths 
or  commons,  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  advance  beyond  the 
boundary  of  the  place,  portions  of  avenues,  and  j;ows  of 
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Sometimes  an  inequality,  crown- 
On  c 

black  as  to 


ed  by"a  dump  or  thicket,  may  promote  the  idea.    On  other 
occasions,  where  the  heath  or  waste  may  be  so 


coi.vcy  noagteiable  expression,  and  therefore  is,  of  course, 
slru'-k  out  tnlirilv  from  the  improved  scene,  a  sort  ot  con- 
nection may  be  niven,  by  advancing  strips  or  rows  trom 
the  boundary  plantation  into  the  heath.  Even  single  or 
scaiured  trees,  if  they  can  be  protected  in  that  situation, 
will  have  a  tendency  to  produce  that  soil  of  connection  re- 
nuired  ;  and,  while  it  Riatifics  the  proprietor  s  love  ol  ap- 
propriation, will  ple..se  the  eye  of  the  traveller,  who  views 
the  country  as  a  whole,  and  delights  to  observe  the  harmony 
and  beauty  of  its  principal  features. 

Hjvihg  disposed  of  the  whole,  and  of  the  parts,  as  lar  as 
respi-Cts  ihtir  general  effect  and  connection,  what  remains 
to  be  considered  is,  the  sort  of  tree,  manner  of  disposing 
the  plants,  fences,  and  future  management. 

The  object  in  >iew,  the  expression  of  art  and  design,  sug- 
gests the  propriety  of  employing  different  efiecies  to  those 
which  are  natural   to,  or   most  abound   in  the  surrounding 
country.      In   a  country   ol'  coinnion    firs,  the   spruce  and 
silver   fir,    and   cedar,   afford  a  choice..     In    a   country    of 
oaks  or  elms,  chcsnuls,  limes,  and  planes,   form    suitable 
contrasts.     Where  the  plantations  are  extensive,  the  value 
of  the  timber  must  always  be  a  principal  object ;  and,  there- 
fore, the  contrasted  trees  should  be  chosen   accordingly. 
Some  species,  however,  are  so   happily   adapted   for  this 
6t)le,  and   as   ornamental   trees    in    both    styles,  that  they 
ought  seldom  to   be   admitted   near  the  house.     Such,  for 
•  example,    as  the   horse  chesnut,  lime,    Spanish   chesnut, 
plane,  luconibe  oak,  cedar,  stone  pine,  &c.     As   the   four 
last  species  mentioned  are,  in  exposed  situations,  liable  to 
injury    from   extraordinary   severe   winters,  a  few  hardier 
sorts,  resembling  them  in  general  appearance,  should  be 
intermingled  in    the   plantation,    to    preserve    the    larger 
inasscs  in  case  of  accident,  but  to  conform  with  the  gene- 
ral effect  in  colour  and  style  of  foliage,  as  well  as  in  form. 
Different  species  ought  not  in  general  to  be  mixed  together 
in  the  masses ;  one,  or  at  most  two.  conforming  varieties  is 
sufficient,  more  would  destroy  the  breadth  of  colour  of  the 
mass,  and  the  character  of  its  surface.     Different  masses, 
avenues,  and  more  minute  parts,  may,  however,  be  planted 
with  different  species  of  trees  ;  rare  sorts  may  be  also  in- 
troduced in  lines,  along  the  fiont  of  many   of  the   masses, 
ranged  along  stars,  parea-d'oye,  &c.     The  snow-drop  tree, 
from  its  beautiful  blossoms,  and  the  birch   and  hazel,  for 
tiie  display  of  their  catkins  during  winter,  are  well  calcu- 
lated for   walks  adapted    to   that  season  of  the  year,  and 
should  be  planted  in  front  of  firs,  or  other  evergreens.  Such 
also  is  the  |)rincipal  situation  for  flowering  shrubs,  and  no 
plants  can  be  more  showy  than  the  horse  chesnut,  common 
lilac,  acacia,    guclderiose,    Portugal    laurel,    holly,    bird- 
cherry,  mespilus,  and  laburnum,  in  similar  situations,  and 
for  general  purposes.     In   distributing  the  species  of  tree 
in  general  masses,  the  same  general  principles  of  compo- 
sition must  be  attended  to,  which   we  have  pointed  out  as 
far  as  respects  form.     The  colours  and   character  of  the 
heads  of  the  trees   must   be   connected,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  a  certain  degree  contrasted,  in  order  to  produce 
an  artificial  and  yet  harmonious  effect. 

It  may  perhaps  be  asked  here,  whether  the  new  varieties 
of  American  and  other  shrubs,  obtained  since  the  introduc- 
tion of  landscape  gardening,  are  to  be  admitted  under  this 
style  of  improvement  ?  We  answer,  certainly.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  they  would  destroy  part  of  the  allusion  to  an 
ancient  place  ;  but  we  do  not  contend  for  the  revival  of  the 
ancient  style,  as  producing  imitations  and  illusive  charac- 
ters, or  on  account  of  its  antiquity,  but  as  a  distinct  mode 
•f  gardening.     We  would  therefore  not  copy  its  faults,  or 


study  its  defects,  but  add  to  its  beauties,  from  all  the  re- 
sources furnished  by  the  present  improved  state  of  the  arts 
of  design,  as  well  as  by  the  continued  accession  to  our  stock 
of  trees  and  shrubs. 

The  manner  of  disposing  the  plants  is  influenced  by  the 
same  piiixiple  of  a%o\vtdart;  in  rows,  equidistant  masses, 
in  squares,  or  in  quincunx,  and  in  every  case  so  as  never  to 
be  luisiL  ken  for  trees  or  shrubs  sprung  up  accidentally. 

Fenci'n. Here  the  ancient  style   has  a  grand  advantage 

over  tne  nioilern,  in  which,  as  far  as  respects  the  imitation 
of  nature,  all  fences  are  to  be  considered  as  temporary,  and 
thcrefcre  to  a  certain  degree  looked  on  as  nuisances  to  be 
aficrwards  removed.  B.  sides,  their  irregular  and  circuit- 
ous line  is  displeasing  to  many  who  do  not  understand 
ground  plans,  with  a  view  to  picturesque  beauty,  when  the 
trees  arc  grown  up.  But  in  geometric  gardening,  fences: 
arc  to  be  consitlered  in  many  cases  as  objects,  and  when  not 
regarded  in  this  light,  their  directions  and  limits  are  so 
minutely  pointed  out  by  the  determined  outline  of  the  plan- 
tations, that  the  eye  acquiesces  in  their  situation  and  use. 
Fences  of  any  common  and  economical  description  are  em- 
ployed to  protect  the  trees  of  open  avenues,  open  groves, 
and  single  open  rows.  But  the  more  common  kind  are 
walls,  which  in  the  prominent  parts  ought  to  be  well  built 
ol  shaped  stone,  and  substantially  finished  by  raised  or  flat 
copings,  bearing  some  relation  to  the  copings  of  the  sim- 
pler parapets  of  the  house.  The  gates  necessai-y  in  these  . 
walls,  as  well  as  in  some  sorts  of  permanent  verdant  fencesj 
supply  occasion  for  such  architectural  forms  and  lines,  as 
a-  J  advantageous  in  reflecting  those  of  the  mansion,  and 
F  rengthening  the  prevailing  idea  of  dignity,  art,  and  design. 
•Ivery  sort  of  fence  belonging  to  the  modern  style,  may 
be  occasionally  employed  in  the  ancient,  and  besides  walls, 
half  sunk  walls,  and  raised  mounds  with  a  walk  at  top,  we 
may  enumerate;  holly,  yew,  laurel,  and  other  shrubs,  either 
simple  or  chequered,  by  alternate  deciduous  or  evergreen 
species,  varied  by  arcades  and  standards,  shorn  into  shapes, 
or  in  their  natural  growth.  Hedges  of  flowering  shrubs 
may  also  be  introduced  ;  of  creepers  on  open  palisades  ; 
and  various  others  of  great  beauty  may  be  invented,  or  are 
to  be  fovind  in  books  on  this  style  of  gardening. 

Management. — In  this  respect,  also,  the  advantage  is 
greatly  in  favour  of  the  ancient  style;  for,  as  all  operations 
of  pruning  and  thinning  in  the  other  should  be  done  under  the 
eye  ot  the  landscape  gardener,  so  all  these  operations  here 
may  be  performed  by  any  labourer  ;  the  object  being  sim- 
ply to  produce  a  straight  upright  smooth  stem,  to  ascertain 
height  according  to  circumstances,  and  allow  each  particu- 
lar tree  to  attain  its  full  size.  Shearing  or  clipping  is 
always  a  mere  mechanical  operation;  plain  hedges,  and 
close  alleys,  require  only  a  line  for  a  guide  ;  and  in  the 
case  of  arcades,  or  verdant  sculpture,  there  is,  or  always 
should  be,  a  frame  of  trellis  work  of  correct  design,  to 
guide  the  gardener. 

From  the  comparative  brevity  of  this  view  which  we 
have  taken  of  planting  under  the  ancient  style,  the  reader 
will  perceive,  that  we  are  far  from  supposing  it  to  take  the, 
lead  of  the  natural  method,  to  which  we  now  proceed,  re- 
ferring for  more  particular  information  to  Le  Blond,  and 
other  French  authors ;  and  to  Switzer's  Ichnografihia 
Ruatica. 


Part  II.    Planting  unier  the  Modem  Style,  or  with  aview 
to  Picturesque  or  A'atural  beauty. 

This  subject  we  shall  consider  as  it  respects  the  effect 
of  the  whole,  the  parts,  the  natural  surface,  species  of  tree, 
manner  of  planting,  fences,  and  management. 

1 .  The  effect  of  the  whole,  as  we  have  had  repeatedly 
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occasion  to  observe,  is  always  the  iirst  and  the  grand  con- 
sideration in  every  work  of  art,  whether  ihat  art  has  for  its 
end  the  creation  of  objects  of  invention  or  imitation.  All 
planting,  as  respects  the  formation  of  a  country  residence, 
jnust  necessarily  be  materially  inlluenced  by  the  character 
and  situation  of  the  house,  as  the  capital  feature  in  the  com- 
position. To  this  feature,  the  leading  masses  of  wood  and 
lawn,  answering  the  end  of  light  and  shade  in  painting, 
must  invite  and  direct  the  eye  in  the  general  view  of  the 
place.  Each  must  embrace  it  on  one  or  on  more  sides,  and 
diverge  from  it  in  masses  suitable  to  its  magnitude  and  the 
extent  of  the  grounds,  and  in  forms  and  characters  of 
woody  surface,  suitable  to  the  natural  situation  and  the  ex- 
pression to  be  created.  If  the  mansion  is  on  a  declivity, 
the  principal  light  should  embrace  the  front  which  looks 
down,  rather  than  those  which  look  up,  or  on  either  side. 
The  views  from  the  windows  suggest  this  arrangement, 
and  will  point  out  in  every  other  situation,  whether  a  flat,  a 
hill,  or  an  irregular  surface,  on  which  side  or  sides,  the 
leading  masses  are  to  have  their  origin.  To  determine 
their  magnitude,  form,  and  number,  would  be  impossible, 
without  a  plan  or  particular  case  to  refer  to.  To  point  out 
•  their  style  is  sufficient,  which  must  always  be  irregular 
like  nature  ;  generally  stretch  along  such  rising  grounds 
as  the  situation  affords  ;  and,  like  her,  always  combining 
a  certain  degree  of  uniformity  or  recognizable  shape,  even 
amidst  the  greatest  seeming  deviations  from  this  quality  of 
figures. 

As  the  house  indicates  tiie  commencement  of  the  masses, 
the  character  of  country  surrounding  the  scene  of  improve- 
ment must  determine  the  limits  and  style  of  their  termina- 
tion. If  the  lands  are  laid  out  in  regular  enclosures,  bound- 
ed by  hedges  and  hedge  rows,  the  same  style  must  prevail 
in  the  margin  of  the  park  ;  at  least  in  as  many  places, 
and  to  such  a  degree,  as  will  produce  connection;  and,  if 
possible,  as  much  farther  as  will  harmonize  the  scene 
within  with  the  country  without.  If  it  is  entirely  or  in 
part  surrounded  by  forest  scenery,  the  termination  is  easily 
and  completely  effected,  by  attending  to  the  style  of  wood 
and  species  of  tree  prevailing  without,  for  a  moderate  dis- 
tance within  the  boundary.  If  bounded  by  the  sea,  or  a 
large  lake,  an  abrupt  termiriation  will  be  as  natural  as 
it  would  be  formal  on  the  margin  of  a  cultivated  surface. 

2.  Tht:  fiarcs  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  a  mass 
of  wood,  and  compose  its  varied  and  intricate  boundary  by 
real  or  apparent  connection,  are  thickets,  groups,  and 
single  plants.  A  single  plant  may  either  be  a  single  tree, 
or  a  single  shrub;  a  group,  two  or  three  plants,  either  of 
trees  or  shrubs,  or  both,  conntcted,  yet  contrasted  in  their 
positions  ;  and  as  they  are  generally  planted  of  some  size, 
in  order  to  be  speedily  out  of  the  reach  of  cattle,  they  ought 
to  be  contrasted  in  the  inclination  of  their  stems,  in  order, 
as  far  as  art  can  go,  to  transfer  a  similar  variety  to  their 
branches  and  future  growtli.  A  thicket,  or,  as  it  is  called 
by  Mr.  Wheatly,  a  clump,  (though  undoubtedly  he  never 
had  in  his  mind's  eye  the  round  and  oval  shapes  which 
now  pass  by  that  name.)  is  a  small  irregular  mass,  or  a 
cluster  of  groups,  and  may  contain  either  trees  alone,  or 
trees  and  shrubs. 

Every  one  of  these,  though  considerably  detached,  must 
be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  nearest  mass  either  of 
■wood,  of  building,  or  of  rocks,  or  some  other  object  of 
magnitude  which  rises  boldly  into  the  air.  A  group,  or  a 
single  tree,  equidistant  from  every  other  object,  can  form 
no  part  of  any  of  them  ;  it  cannot,  therefore,  enter  into  tlie 
composition  of  a  whole,  and  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  spot 
m  the  composition,  or  admired  for  its  particular  beauties. 
'Connection,  therefore,  real  or  apparent, is  the  leading  con- 


sideration in  respect  to  the  situation,  or  position  of  thickets 
and  groups.  As  we  have  before  observed,  they  must  be 
either  near,  or  apparently  near,  to  the  masses  to  wliichthey 
belong,  so  as  to  effect  that  loose  and  airy  appearance  in  the 
boundaries  of  the  mass,  which  the  painter  effects  by  the 
touches  of  his  pencil  in  finishing  the  outline  of  a  tree.  For 
this  purpose,  groups,  thickets,  and  sin;.^le  trees,  may  be 
used  at  the  same  time.  When  a  considerable  length  of  un- 
varied line  is  to  be  broken  into  parts,  a  tliicket  may  stand 
detached  from  it,  connected  by  a  few  straggling  trees  in 
the  interval  between.  This  thicket,  in  its  turn,  may  have 
its  boundary  similarly  varied  by  detached  groups,  and  from 
these  may  stand  out  one  or  two  single  trees.  The  next 
break  in  the  line  to  be  varied,  may  be  effected  by  two  or 
three  groups  contrasted  in  disposition;  some  attached; 
others  playing  easily  round  them  at  moderate  distances, 
but  still  so  as  to  slide  easily  into  a  whole.  By  proceeding 
in  this  way  along  the  most  formal  and  monotonous  line,  it 
may  not  only  be  varied,  but  changed  in  character,  so  as  to 
present  every  variety  of  prominence  and  recess.  With 
respect  to  the  distances  which  these  parts  of  forms,  (speak- 
ing of  them  always  with  reference  to  their  ground  plan,) 
ought  to  be  from  the  mass  and  from  each  other,  almost 
every  thing  will  depend  on  the  situation.  They  may  be  at 
some  distance  on  a  flat,  not  to  be  viewed  from  an  emi- 
nence considerably  above  its  level  ;  because  the  effc(  t  of 
vision  will,  at  a  moderate  distance,  in  this  situation,  throw 
a  surface,  scattered  with  single  trees,  into  a  mass  of  «ood. 
But  on  declivities,  viewed  from  opposite  declivities  or  distant 
plains,  the  contiguity  must  be  greater  to  form  a  breadth  of 
mass.  But  here,  as  in  most  other  instances,  the  practice 
of  sketching  landscape,  and  especially  trees,  will  afford  a 
more  correct  idea  of  the  effect  and  the  principle,  and  a 
more  apt  illustration  of  the  practice,  than  a  volume  of  the 
justest  and  most  minute  instructions. 

Thickets  may  next  be  considered  in  regard  to  their  form, 
that  is,  the  form  of  their  ground  plan  ;  and  with  groups  and 
single  trees  in  regard  to  the  choice  of  species.  Thickets 
are  produced  by  nature,  by  the  inroads  of  cattle,  or  other 
animals,  grazing  or  cropping  the  herbage,  and  with  it  the 
young  trees  in  forest  scenery.  On  levels  and  sheltered 
situations,  we  find  their  form  comparatively  regular,  be- 
cause there  appears  no  permanent  or  general  reason  to  oc- 
casion their  encroachment  on  one  side  more  than  on  the 
other.  But  on  varied  surfaces  and  soils,  a  preference  is 
given  by  depasturing  animals  to  certain  natural  plants,  and 
the  side  on  which  they  abound  is  penetrated  more  deeply 
than  the  other.  The  plan  of  the  thicket  therefoie  varies 
accordingly.  In  elevated  grounds  exposed  to  a  particular 
wind,  the  thickets  will  exceed  in  length,  which  will  be 
found  generally  to  be  in  the  direction  of  the  storm. 
The  cause  is  too  obvious  to  be  pointed  out  ;  but  this 
effect,  and  every  other  observed  in  the  groups  and  thick- 
ets of  natural  scenery,  always  merit  study,  and  most  fre- 
quently deserve  imitation  in  creations  of  landscape  sce- 
nery. 

The  species  of  tree  ought  obviously  to  be  those  of  the 
part  of  the  mass  to  which  they  belong  ;  for  thickets,  groups, 
and  single  trees,  ought  to  resemble  disjointed  and  broken 
fragments  from  those  masses.  But  in  particular  cases, 
for  rendering  a  prominence  still  more  prominent,  or  in- 
creasing the  depth  of  a  recess,  a  few  plants  of  similar  or 
not  discordant  growths,  but  of  darker  or  lighter  greens, 
may  at  a  distance  add  to  the  effect  of  each.  By  the 
same  process,  with  more  contrasted  species,  where  no 
other  mode  can  be  put  in  execution,  the  formality  of  a  sin- 
gle row  may  in  some  degree  be  varied  in  its  situation  and 
contour. 
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3.  The  natural  aurface,  we   liav. 
innucnce  in  a  considerable   degree 
tudc,  bolli  of  {groups  and  masses, 
danl  scenery  depends,   more  than  . 

stance,  on  ibc  inequalities  of  the  ground  s  surlace. 
will  almost  always  add  to  this  beauty  by  heighlemng  the 
eminences.  .\  few  trees  on  the  summit  of  a  Unoll  raise  it 
to  the  cliaiacler  of  a  hill.  A  connected  train  of  groups 
placed  along  the  back  t  f  a  ridge  produce  at  once  a  bolder 
and  more  varied  outline,  and  render  a  feature  prominent 
and  beautiful,  which  wi's  before  dull  or  disagreeable  in  ex- 
pression. To  plant  the  hills,  and  leave  bare  the  vallics,  is 
therefore  a  good  general  maxim;  though  carried  to  an  un- 
due excess,  or  used  without  taste  or  feeling,  by  Brown  and 
other  popular  artists.  At  tiie  first  introduction  of  the  mo- 
dern style  of  gardening,  all  the  hills  were  planted,  but  few 
of  them  presented  more  ilian  a  circular  clump  of  a  few 
yards  diameter,  perched  on  their  summit.  The  country 
abounds  in  examples  which  ought  to  serve  as  beacons  to 
all  future  improvers,  and  warn  tliem  against  an  igno- 
rant adoption  of  any  maxim,  without  duly  studying  its 
spirit  ind  meaning.  To  plant  a  hill,  is  not  to  plant  only 
its  summit,  but  in  all  cases  a  part,  and  in  many  the  greater 
part  of  its  sides.  Their  beauty  individually  requires 
this;  and  the  idea  of  a  whole,  renders  their  connection 
with  other  hills,  by  clothing  more  or  less  not  only  their 
sides,  but  the  intermediate  vallics  or  plains,  an  essen- 
tial cciisideration.  In  extending  this  practice  to  mountain 
scenery,  the  powerful  effect  of  wood  may  be  nobly  display- 
ed by  the  hand  of  the  master,  who,  following  the  idea  of  the 
poet,  shall 

"bill  to  hill  unite, 

With  sweeping  train  of  forest  and  prodigality  of  shade." 

Masoit. 

4.  The  s/ieciee  of  tree.  Were  the  imitation  of  natural 
woods  to  be  the  object  in  all  cases,  the  variety  in  the  plants 
would  be  limited  to  three  or  four  native  species,  as  a 
greater  number  are  seldom  found  wild  in  Great  Britain, 
within  the  limited  extent  of  forest  scenery,  which  would 
enter  into  the  composition  of  a  country  residence.  But  if 
the  style  of  nature  be  imitated  in  their  arrangement,  the 
varieiy  may  be  much  greater,  without  interfering  with  ge- 
neral effects.  Nature  disseminates  her  plants  by  scatter- 
ing their  seeds,  and  the  offspring  rise  round  the  parent  in 
masses  or  breadths,  depending  f.n  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances, but  chiefly  on  the  facility  which  these  seeds  affoid 
for  being  carried  to  a  distance  by  the  wind,  the  rain,  and  by 
birds  or  other  aiiiiTials.  So  disseminated,  they  spring  up, 
different  sorts  together,  affected  by  various  circumstances 
of  soil  and  situation ;  and  arrive  at  maturity,  contending 
with  other  plants  and  trees,  and  with  the  browsing  of  ani- 
mals. At  last,  that  species,  wliicli  had  enjoyed  a  maximum 
of  natural  advantages,  is  found  to  prevail  as  far  as  this 
maximum  extended,  stretching  along  in  masses  and  an- 
gular portions  of  surface,  till  circumstances  changing  in 
favour  of  some  other  species,  that  takes  the  prevalence 
in  its  turn.  In  this  way  it  will  generally  be  found,  that  the 
number  of  species,  and  the  extent  and  style  of  the  masses 
in  which  they  prevail,  bear  a  strict  analogy  to  the  changes 
of  soil  and  surface;  and  this  holds  good,  not  only  with  re- 
spect to  trees  and  shrubs,  but  to  plants,  grasses,  and  even 
the  mossy  tribe. 

With  this  principle  of  distribution,  any  number  of  spe- 
cies may  be  admitted  into  improved  grounds;  commencing 
with  the  rare  sorts  near  the  house,  as  the  centre  of  art  and 
rtfinen.ent.  and  ending  with  the  common  tiees  of  the  coun- 
try, at  such  distances  as  the  extent  and  style  of  the  whole 


may  sugeest.  The  proportions  of  such  trees  as  are  onlf 
ornamental,  and  such  as  are  valuable  as  timber,  must  be  ir; 
some  (kgrec  determined  by  the  character  of  the  place,  but 
chiefly  by  the  taste  and  view  of  the  owner.  Beauty  alone, 
without  utility,  will  not  long  please ;  and  a  few  single 
groups  and  plants  of  the  rarer  species,  in  the  grounds 
more  immediditly  consecrated  to  man,  will  generally  afford 
more  satisfaction  than  a  lavish  display  of  exotics;  the 
former  will  always  present  a  more  luxuriant  and  thriving 
display  of  scenery  tiian  the  latter,  and  sooner  attain  the  ma- 
turity of  beauty. 

In' determining  the  order  of  the  sorts,  regard  must  be 
had,  not  only  to  choose  forms  and  colours,  which  will  ac- 
cord and  form  harmonious  breadths  of  woody  surface  to 
the  eye,  but  to  place  every  species  as  much  as  possible  in 
its  natural  situ;uion.  The  more  delicate  sorts  should  be 
placed  in  sheltered,  the  more  hardy  in  exposed,  surfaces  j 
the  resinous  tiibc  on  hills  and  rocky  ground,  and  aquatics 
in  low  vallics,  banks  of  rivers,  or  dells,  using  caution; 
however,  not  to  display  an  expression  of  moisture  or  bleak- 
ness, when  the  idea  of  dryness  and  shelter  would  be  more 
desirable.  In  precarious  situations,  a  thin  sprinkling  of  the 
best  common  hardy  trees,  as  of  the  oak,  birch,  Scotch  fir, 
&.C.  should  extend  over  the  whole  residence,  in  case  of  ac 
cident  to  the  others.  In  such' cases,  it  is  always  best  to  de- 
pend on  the  native  or  naturalized  trees,  for  general  effect.- 
and  confine  the  introduction  of  foreign  sorts  to  the  shrub- 
bery or  some  other  limited  scene,  ftlr.  Price  has  treated 
this  subject  with  much  ingenuity  ;  and  in  reprobating  the 
common  practice  of  mixing  as  many  different  sorts  as  car: 
be  procured,  in  order  to  produce  variety,  observes,  that 
"  variety,  of  which  the  true  end  is  to  relieve  the  eye,  not  to 
perplex  it,  does  not  consist  in  the  diversity  of  separate  ob- 
jects, but  in  the  diversity  of  their  effects  when  combined 
together,  in  a  difference  of  composition  and  character. 
Many  think,  however,  that  they  have  obtained  that  grant! 
object,  when  they  have  exhibited  in  one  body  all  the  hard 
names  of  the  Lini  sean  system  ;  but  when  as  many  plants 
as  can  be  well  got  together  are  exhibited  in  every  shrub- 
bery, or  in  every  plantation,  the  result  is  a  sameness  of  a 
different  kind,  but  not  less  truly  a  sameness  than  would 
arise  from  there  being  no  diversity  at  all  ;  for  there  is  no 
having  variety  of  character,  without  a  certain  distinct- 
ness, without  certain  marked  features  on  which  the  eye  can 
dwell." 

5.  T/ie  manner  of  jdanting  is  alike  suggested  by  nature; 
and  the  plants  ought  to  be  inserted  in  such  a  way,  that  it 
any  particular  part  were  separately  examined,  it  might  pre- 
sent clusters  of  groups — not  equidistant  plants.  The  effect 
of  this  arrangement  will  not  be  that  composition  of  low  and 
high,  oblique  and  upright  stems,  and  young  and  old  trees, 
and  low  growths,  which  we  find  in  forest  scenery;  but  it 
is  all  that  can  be  done  in  imitation  of  it  at  the  first  planting; 
and  subsequent  thinning,  pruning,  cutting  down,  moving, 
renversing,  planting,  and  sowing,  must  be  used  from  time 
to  time  to  complete  the  imitation  or  allusion,  unless  the 
owner  will  rest  satisfied  with  an  inferior  degree  of 
beauty. 

In  plantations  of  trees  alone,  to  plant  thick  is,  we  ap- 
prehend, a  great  error,  because  it  leaves  so  much  to  the 
risk  of  future  management;  and  even  should  this  be  be- 
stowed, the  first  and  second  thinnings  are  of  no  more  use 
than  as  faggot  wood;  but  where  trees  and  undergrowthsare 
mixed  together,  any  degiee  of  proximity  may  Ije  admitted 
between  the  plants,  because  the  trees  will  always  overtop 
the  low  growths ;  and  if  thinning  is  attended  to,  the  low 
growths  will  be  of  as  much  value  during  the  first  ten  years 
as  in  the  other  case.  The  best  general  rule  is,  to  put  in 
the  trees  at  such  distances,  as  that,  when  so  far  advanced 
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as  lo  require  thinning,  they  will  have  attained  such  a  mag- 
nitude as  to  be  of  use,  as  poles  or  timber;  and  to  fill  up 
the  intervals  with  under  growths,  which  may  be  removed 
or  not  at  pleasure. 

6.  The  fences,  in  imitative  planting,  are  to  be  considered 
as  only  temporary ;  and  therefore,  as  a  general   rule,  the 

^  cheapest  fence  the  local  situation  will  afford  will  be  the 
best,  regard  being  had,  that  they  shall  endure  till  the  trees, 
shrubs,  and  growths  shall,  in  the  given  soil  and  exposure, 
hive  attained  a  sufficient  age  to  protect  tliemselves  against 
the  injury  of  sheep  and  cattle.  The  present  improved  state 
of  the  manufacture  of  iron  oflers  a  very  desirable  accom- 
modation in  this  respect,  affording  the  best  guards  for  sin- 
gle plants  and  groups  ;  and  iron  hurdles,  or  hurdles  indeed 
of  any  sort  for  masses,  have  a  light  and  temporary  ap- 
pearance, highly  congenial  to  the  idea  of  their  speedy  re- 
moval. The  lines  of  the  fences  conforming  to  the  irregu- 
lar shapes  of  the  masses  will  not  be  disagreeable  to  the 
eye,  if  those  of  the  thickets  are  arranged  with  any  re- 
gard to  apparent  connection  ;  for  any  objects,  whether 
lines  or  forms,  however  deficient  in  beauty  of  them- 
selves, acquire  a  degree  of  interest,  and  even  character, 
when  connected  and  arranged  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  a 
whole. 

When  a  plantation  is  finally  to  be  composed  both  of 
trees  and  under-growths,  thorns,  sloes,  hollies,  barberries, 
and  briars,  may,  in  many  cases,  prevail  in  the  margin, 
which,  when  the  fence  is  removed,  will  form  a  picturesque 
phslanx,  and  protect  the  whole.  Partial  inroads,  formed 
by  cattle,  will  only  heighten  the  variety  and  intricacy  of 
such  masses. 

7.  Si)  much  depends  on  Xh^  ftiture  management  offilan- 
tations,  that  we  cannot  avoid  expressing  our  deep  regret 
that  so  little  attention  is  generally  paid  to  the  subject.  To 
consider  that  as  finished  which  is  only  commenced,  is  a 
common  failing;  but  in  no  part  of  landscape  gardening  of 
more  unhappy  consequences,  both  in  regard  to  future  beau- 
ty and  use,  than  in  the  article  of  planting.  A  plantation  is 
too  ofic!  allowed  to  grow  up  like  a  field  of  corn,  and,  like 
it,  at  the  end  of  a  few  years,  is  fit  only  to  be  swept  down 
in  a  body.  The  beauty,  grandeur,  and  effect  of  thick  plan- 
tations of  trees  in  a  neglected  state,  is  reduced  inversely 
as  their  progress  to  maturity  ;  for  their  side  branches  rot 
and  drop  ofl',  the  light  is  seen  through  a  rank  of  naked 
stems,  whose '"  inglorious  heads,"  as  the  poet  remarks, 
sjerve  only  to  "  blot  the  fair  horizon."  Thinning  and  pru- 
ning are  the  obvious  means  of  averting  these  bad  conse- 
quences, where  the  plantation  consists  of  trees  alone,  or  in 
the  greater  part ;  and  the  planter,  from  what  has  been  al- 
ready advanced,  will  effect  this  with  a  joint  vitw  to  the  va- 
lue of  the  timber,  and  the  picturesque  disposition  of  the 
tiees.  But  we  consider  it  greatly  preferable  not  to  depend 
entirely  on  thinning  and  pruning,  but  to  follow  the  sugges- 
tion given  above,  of  "  mixing  a  few  trees  wJth  a  great 
many  under-growths."  It  would  be  a  happy  circumstance 
for  both  useful  and  ornamental  planting,  if  this  suggestion 
were  considered  as  a  general  rule,  and  with  that  of"  plant 
the  hills  and  leave  bare  vallies,"  the  essential  part  of  plant- 
ing would  be  included  in  the  two  maxims. 

Sect.  III.      Water. 

This  material  is  of  so  captivating  and  interesting  a  de- 
scription in  the  different  characters  in  which  it  occurs  in 
nature,  that  no  view  can  be  reckoned  cotriplcte  in  which  it 
does  not  compose  a  feature.  It  forms  a  part  of  every  gar- 
den in  the  ancient  style,  in  the  various  artificial  characters 
which  it  there  assumes  of  oblong  canals,  ponds,  basins,  and 
jetsd'eaux  s  and  in  modern  improvement,  such  is  the  va- 
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lue  attached  to  its  effect,  tiiat  no  place  is  deemed  perfect 
without  a  river  or  lake;  and  such  is  the  indiscriminate  de- 
sire of  obtaining  them,  that  nature  has  been  too  frequently 
disregarded  in  their  form  and  bituation.  Of  the  characters 
which  water  assumed  under  the  geometric  style,  we  can 
only  observe,  that  their  names  convey,  in  a  great  degree, 
an  idea  of  the  forms.  Their  situations  were  near  the  man- 
sion ;  and  their  marginal  accompaniments  of  masonry,  turf 
walks,  and  hedges,  were  determined  by  the  architectural 
forms  and  lines  of  the  capital  feature  in  the  scene.  The 
choice,  from  the  most  intricate  and  curious  fountains  to  the 
plain  oblong  canal,  depended  on  the  splendour  of  the  gene- 
ral design ;  very  little  on  natural  situation.  The  supply 
was  generally  obtained  from  some  cgncealed  reservoir.  In 
landscape  gardening,  the  object  is  to  imitate  lakes,  rivers, 
or  rills,  and  their  accompaniments;  and  of  each  of  these 
natural  characters,  we  shall  remark  the  leading  circum.- 
stances  in  the  originals  and  the  imitations. 

All  water  is  either  running  or  stagnant.  Lakes,  ponds, 
and  pools,  are  of  the  former  class  ;  rivers,  rivulets,  and  rills, 
of  the  latter  description.  In  certain  situations,  lakes  may 
be  created  where  their  supply  is  moderate  ;  rivers  and  rills 
only  when  it  is  abundant.  Both  characters,  when  they  ex- 
ist in  nature,  may  be  improved  by  studying  the  natural  cha- 
racteristics of  each  species. 

The  first  consideration  respecting  water,  in  whatever 
form  it  may  appear,  is  its  situation  relatively  lo  the  charac- 
ter of  the  ground's  surface.  No  situation  in  which  this 
material  may  be  supposed  to  exist  and  expand  itself  into  a 
body,  can  be  truly  natural,  that  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a 
vale,  flat,  or  hollow.  Mountain  streams  are  out  of  the 
question  ;  and  small  lakes  or  pools,  in  holiows  or  elevated 
grounds,  are  more  to  be  considered  as  accidental  than  as 
general  nature.  Even  artificial  lakes  or  rivers,  on  a  con- 
siderable scale,  to  be.  natural,  inust  either  be,  or  seem  to 
be,  situated  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  landscape  then  under 
the  eye.  If  otherwise,  if  placed  on  the  side  of  a  declivity 
over  which  the  eye  can  range  at  the  same  time,  it  may  be 
attractive  to  a  stranger  at  first  view  ;  but  the  want  of  truth 
or  fidelity  to  the  thing  to  be  imitated,  will  soon  bring  on  an 
increasing  aversion  in  the  mind  of  genuine  taste. 

Ponds,  in  different  levels  seen  in  the  same  view,  are  very 
objectionable  on  this  principle.  The  little  beauty  they  dis- 
play as  spots  ill  compensates  for  the  want  of  propriety ; 
and  the  leading  idea  which  they  suggest,  is  a  question  be- 
tween their  present  situation  and  their  non-existence.  The 
choice,  therefore,  as  to  the  situation  of  water,  must  ever 
depend  more  on  natural  circumstances  than  proximity  to 
the  mansion.  Is  then  all  water  to  be  excluded,  that  is  not 
in  the  lower  grounds  ?  We  have  no  hesitation  in  answering 
this  question  in  the  affirmative,  so  far  as  respects  the  prin- 
cipal views,  and  when  a  lower  level  than  that  in  which  the 
water  is  proposed  to  be  placed  is  seen  in  the  same  view. 
But  in  respect  to  recluse  scenes,  which  Addison  compares 
to  episodes  to  the  general  design,  we  would  admit,  and 
even  copy  these  ponds  on  the  sides  or  even  tops  of  hills, 
which  we  have  designated  as  accidental  beauties  of  na- 
ture. 

yl  beautiful  lake,  or  part  of  a  circuitous  body  of  water, 
considered  as  a  whole,  will  be  found  to  exhibit  a  form,  cha- 
racterized by  breadth  rather  than  length  ;  by  that  degree  of 
regularity  in  its  outline  as  a  whole,  which  confers  that, 
which,  in  common  language,  is  called  shape ;  and  by  that 
irregularity  in  the  parts  of  this  outline,  which  produces  va- 
riety and  intricacy.  Supposing  the  situation  to  be  fixed  on 
for  the  imitation  of  a  lake,  the  artist  is  to  consider  the 
broadest  and  most  circuitous  hollow  as  his  principal  mass 
or  breadth  of  water,  and  which  he  will  extend  or  diminish, 
according  to  the  extent  of  aquatic  views  the  place  may  re- 
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quire.  From  this  he  may  continue  a  chain  of  connected 
masses  of  water,  or  lakes  ol'  different  magnitudes  and 
shapes,  in  part  sugjjested  by  the  character  of  the  ground, 
in  part  by  the  facilities  of  planling  near  them,  and  in  part 
by  his  own  views  of  propriety  and  beauty.  The  outline  of 
the  plan  of  the  lake  is  to  be  varied  by  the  contrasted  posi- 
tion of  b.iys,  inlets,  and  smaller  indentations,  on  the  same 
priMiipli:s  which  we  suggested  for  varying  a  mass  of  wood. 
To  the  irregularity  of  outlines  so  produced,  islands  and  aid 
may  be  added,  on  the  same  principle  and  for  the  same  ob- 
jects  as  thickets  and  groups.  This  will  complete  the  cha- 
racter and  bciiuty  of  the  plan  of  the  water;  but  the  grand 
efl'ixt  of  this  element  in  landscape  depends  on  wood  as  its 
accompaniment.  The  variety  and  intricacy  of  outline,  the 
rtflcction  of  forms  and  colours,  the  shady  recesses  and^!C/t- 
eti/ig  lines  of  light,  all  depend  on  trees.  These  are  not  to 
be  sparingly  or  indiscriminately  scattered  around  the  mar- 
gin, but  liberally  in  some  places,  for  the  sake  of  a  contrast- 
ed mass  of  grateful  colour  or  shade,  to  relieve  the  brillian- 
cy of  the  water;  and  with  discrimination  every  where  to 
mark  the  beauties,  and  heighten  the  variety  of  the  outline, 
without  destroying  breadth  of  effrct,  or  a  whole,  either  as 
respects  the  water  alone,  or  the  entire  residence. 

The  margmal  banks  of  water  are  next  to  be  considered. 

In  nature,  tncy  are  tame  or  bold,  gravelly  or  sedgy,  slony 
or  rocky,  according  to  the  character  of  the  surrounding 
ground.  Art,  therefore,  must  imitate  each  in  its  proper 
plate,  not  idways  by  a  studious  picturesque  arrangement  of 
the  marginal  accompaniments  in  each  case,  but  by  exca- 
vating the  grmmd-work,  planting  the  trees  and  shrubs,  and 
leaving  the  rest  to  the  motion  of  the  waves  of  the  water. 
After  the  effects  of  one  winter,  stones  or  gravel  may  be  de- 
posited in  spots  suitable  for  stony  or  gravelly  shores.  But 
to  enter  into  this,  and  many  other  circumstances  in  the  imi- 
tation of  lakes,  would  exceed  the  proper  limits.  We  add 
two  cautions.  The  first  is,  in  all  cases  of  the  beautiful  pic- 
turesque, so  to  arrange  by  puddling  and  under-draining, 
that  a  marshy  appearance  may  not  surround  the  lake  ;  and 
that  rushes,  and  such  aquatic  plants,  may  not  extend  far- 
ther than  a  few  feet  or  yards  from  the  margin  of  the  water. 
The  other  respects  islands,  which  are  the  greatest  orna- 
ments to  lakes.  But  that  island  which  is  placed  in  the 
centre,  or  in  any  situation  where  it  does  not  connect  wiih 
other  islands,  or  with  the  shore,  so  as  to  form  part  of  a 
prominence  or  recess,  is  injurious  to  the  effect  of  the  whole 
inversely  as  its  beauty,  when  properly  placed. 

Rivers  and  rills.,  we  have  said,  are  rather  to  be  improv- 
ed than  created  ;  for  we  cannot  sympathise  with  that  taste 
which  directs  the  mimicry  of  so  noble  a  character  as  a  ri- 
ver, or  is  satisfied  with  a  nearly  stagnated  rill.  AVe  do  not 
consider  the  river  at  Blenheim  as  an  exception,  because 
that  piece  of  water  was  formed  by  widening  a  considerable 
brook.  We  allude  to  those  wavy  serpentine  canals,  which 
are  never  mistaken  for  natural  scenes,  and  in  almost  every 
case  might  be  advantageously  exchanged  for  a  lake. 

The  two  leading  ideas  which  belong  to  running  waters 
are  progress  and  impetuosity.  The  first  expression  may 
be  heightened  by  counteracting  any  tendency  to  expansion- 
by  removing  some  of  the  circuitous  and  oblong  projections 
of  earth  or  stone  in  the  banks  ;  and  sometimes  by  deepen- 
ing its  bed,  or  by  substituting  a  more  direct  line  for  a  cir- 
cuitous course.  The  idea  of  impeiuosity  is  indicated  by  its 
effects,  in  reverberating  against  high  banks,  or  common 
banks,  on  which  trees  are  situated,  and  may  be  increased 
by  augmenting  the  cause  or  the  effect,  and  thus  either  dig- 
ging and  undermining  the  trees,  cutting  down  the  high 
banks  on  which  the  water  acts,  or  placing  very  slight  piers 
as  jetties  on  the  opposite  shore.    Picturesque  additions  to 


the  marginal  accompaniments  both  of  rivers  and  rills,  will 
readily  suggest  themselves.  Cascades  and  waterfalls  may 
soiuctiuies  be  created  ;  and  the  occasional  expansion  of  na- 
tural brooks  into  pools,  affords  a  fine  hint  for  imitation, 
when  this  form  of  water  comes  within  a  scene  of  improve- 
ment. 

Sect.  IV.     Rocks. 

It  forms  no  part  of  the  geometric  style  of  gardening  tft 
imitate  rocks,  which  are  a  material  of  ihe  natural  style 
eciually  unsuitable  to  be  created.  But  though  rocks  can- 
not readily  be  imitated,  their  expression  may  sometimes 
be  heightened  when  desirable,  and  concealed  when  dis- 
agreeable. 

The  character  of  rocks  may  be  savage,  terrific,  sublime, 
picturesque,  or  fantastic.     By  attending  to  tiie  forms  of  the 
milder  ch..racters,  and  their  connection  with  ground  and  trees, 
wc  shall  discover  whether,  and  to  what  extent,  they  may  be 
improved.     Savage  rocks  are  too  inhospitable  to  be  perma- 
neiitiy  admitted,  in  any  extent,  near  the  eye.   All  rocks  con- 
vey something  of  this  idea  that  are  not  accompanied  by  ve- 
getation ;    and,  therefore,  planting  among  or  near  them,  is 
in  every  case  an   improvement,  where  trees  do   not  exist. 
All  rocks  are  expressive  of  dignity  ;  those  eminently  so,  are 
not  greatly  varied  by  projections  from  their  surface :  their 
beauty  is  to  be  augmented,  either  by  increasing  their  sur- 
face in  height  or  depth,  or  by  connecting  it  if  too  scattered. 
The  removal  of  a  few  feet  of  earth,  or  part  of  the  bushes  or 
trees  from  the  bottom  of  a  precipice  or  ridge,  and  the  im- 
placement  of  a  line  of  wood  along  its  summit,  will  increase 
its  real  and  apparent  height ;   a   similar  process   with    re- 
spect to  the  sides,  will  add  to  the  idea  of  stability  and  con- 
tinuation.    If  the  parts  are  too  much  scattered,  a  few  trees 
placed  before,  or  bushes  or  creepers  planted  in  the  inter- 
vals between   the  parts,  will   connect   them,  and  give  the 
idea  of  a  whole,  partly  concealed.     But  in  this  case,  a  con- 
siderable breadth  of  surface   is  necessary,  at  least  in  one 
place,  otherwise    dignity    must  give    way    to    picturesque 
beauty.    But  the  least  indications  of  rocks  that  are  not  very 
fantastic  in  their  form,  even  including  such  whose  chief  ex- 
pression is  picturesque  beauty,  are  to  a  certain  degree  ex- 
pressive of  dignity.     The  slightest  indication  of  a  stratum 
or  ledge  appearing  above  the  surface,  conveys  something 
of  the  idea,  and  ought  not  to  be  neglected.     When  they 
are  discovered  by  alterations  in  the  ground  with  a  view  to 
the  formation  of  roads,  fences,  and  water,  or  to  the  erection 
ol  buildings,  occasional  advantage   may  be  taken  of  their 
appearance.     A  road  across  a  declivity,  may  be  accompa- 
nied by  a  ledge  of  rocks,  instead  of  a  bank  of  earth.  Ground 
merely  broken  and  picturesque,  will  display  a  more  suffi- 
cient reason  for  the  appearance.     The  walls  of  a  terrace, 
evidently  in  part  founded  on  a  rock,  will  give   an  idea  of 
dryness,  dignity,  and  security  to  the  house  ;  and  the  mar- 
gin of  a  stream  displaying  even  large  stones,  increases  the 
idea  of  impetuosity  ;  or  in  lakes,  of  the  action  of  water  in 
washing  a-way  the  earth.     Among  imitations  of  wild  scene- 
ry, detached  stones  heighten  the  illusion,  and   carry  back 
the  mind  to  the  aboriginal  state  of  the  country.     Loose  or 
detached  fragments  of  rocks  may  often  aid   the   effect  of 
real  or  supposed  masses.     The  appearance  of  a  large  rude 
stone  near  a  wooded  sleep,  unless  of  one  evidently  rounded 
by  water  or  art,  always  leads  the  mind  to  the  larger  mass  up 
the  acclivity  from    which  it   has  been  broken  and  rolled 
down  ;  if  partly  sunk  in  the  ground,  and  concealed  by  ve- 
getation, tlie  feriiliiy  of  the  imagination  considers  thera  as 
parts  of  magnitudes  which  li.;   buried   under  the  surface. 
All  this,  however,  can  only  be  successfully  accomplished  W 
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a  country  which,  by  tlie  character  of  its  general  surface, 
does  not  preclude  the  idea  of  rocks.  On  a  flat  or  a  cham- 
paign country,  the  want  oitrirth,  or  seeming  truth,  would 
render  them  disagreeable  ;  'and,  indeed,  did  rocks  exist  in 
such  a  landscape,  they  should  be  hidden  rather  than  dis- 
played, unless  of  such  extraordinary  magnitude  and  effect,  Sect.  VI 
as  to  form  an  exception  to  general  principles. 


art  must  interfere  more  or  less  with  ilic  idea  ;  and  unless 
they  can  raise  up  and  maintain  a  more  interestinjj  expres- 
sion, they  must  be  regarded  as  injurious  rather  than  beau- 
tiful. 


Of  the  accidental  accompaniments  to  the  ficr^ 
7nanent  materials  of  Landscape. 


II 


Sect.  V.     Buildings. 

Buildings,  as  materials  of  scenery,  are  entirely  under  the 
power  of  man  ;  and,  from  that  circumstance,  were  carried 
to  an  unwarrantable  excess  in  the  decline  of  the  ancient, 
and  the  infancy  of  the  modern  style.  Improvements  on 
ground  are  forgotten  by  their  cftect ;  that  of  planting  may 
be  accounted  too  distant  or  too  slow  by  ordinary  minds  ;  but 
a  building  is  complete  the  moment  it  is  finislied.  It  afi'ords 
immediate  satisfaction  to  the  owner;  and,  being  known  as 
a  costly  object,  full  credit  is  given  to  him  for  the  expense 
incurred.  Thus  wealth,  confiding  in  its  powers,  inuUiplicd 
garden  buildings  to  an  excess,  which  ended  in  creating  a 
disgust,  which  siill  exists,  in  some  degree,  at  their  appear- 
ance in  improved  scenery.  Buildings,  as  independent  ar- 
chitectural compositions,  are  treated  of  under  our  article 
Civil  Architectuke.  We  sluill  here,  therefore,  confine 
ourselves  to  a  consideration  of  their  efl'cct  as  parts  in  a 
composition  of  verdant  scenery,  and  to  their  natural  ex- 
pression in  scenes  of  improvement  in  both  styles  of  gar- 
dening. 

At  parts  of  a  verdant  composition.  Shenstone  observes, 
that  a  landscape,  to  him,  is  never  complete  without  a  build- 
ing or  rocks  ;  and  certainly,  considering  it  merely  in  the 
light  of  a  picturesque  view,  a  building,  in  addition  to  mere- 
ly verdant  scenery,  forms  a  better  picture,  by  giving  a  de- 
sirable feature  or  resting  place  for  the  eye.  Considered, 
however,  in  the  light  of  natural  expression,  the  meanness 
of  root-houses,  and  grottos — the  absurdity  of  hermits'  cells, 
heathen  temples,  and  triumphal  arches,  mock  chapels,  ru- 
ins. Chinese  buildings,  &c.  ;  and  the  inutility  of  all  of  them, 
render  them  positive  deformities  in  scenes  of  natural  or 
picturesque  beauty.  The  last  species  break  in  upon  re- 
pose, simplicity,  and  all  allusion  to  natural  scenery,  by  their 
frequency,  and  suggest  ideas  of  ostentatious  vanity  in  the 
owner,  rather  than  of  propriety  and  elegance  of  taste.  But 
though  their  excess  is  so  general  and  so  obnoxious,  the  oc- 
casional introduction  of  some  sorts  may  be  made  with  pro- 
priety. Garden  seats  are  necessary  for  shade  or  shelter ; 
bridges  for  communication  between  the  banks  of  rivers  or 
rills;  cottages,  gate  or  entrance  lodges,  as  abodes  for  la- 
bourers ;  and  open  sheds,  as  places  of  resort  for  cattle. 
Even  a  prospect-tower  is  a  desirable  object  in  a  flat  coun- 
try, affording  no  other  means  of  obtaining  a  bird's  eye  view. 
A  temple,  after  all,  is  in  many  cases  but  a  garden-seat ;  and 
if  beautiful  in  itself,  and  judiciously  placed,  we  can  see  no 
objc  ciion  to  its  introduction  in  the  garden-scene  of  a  prince- 
ly mansion  ;  certainly  none  to  more  than  one  of  them,  under 
the  geometric  style  of  planting. 

To  raise  a  monument  in  memory  of  a  great  public  cha- 
racter, or  consecrate  an  urn  to  private  friendship,  or  paren- 
tal memory,  can  hardly  be  offensive  to  any  mind.  A  sun- 
dial is  both  a  useful  and  an  agreeable  objeet ;  and  statues 
and  busts,  in  highly  polished  scenery,  by  the  contrast  in  the 
kind  of  beauty  displayed,  recal  the  mind  for  a  moment  from 
contemplating  the  wide  range  of  nature,  to  admire  the  hand 
of  art  concentrated  in  a  single  point.  In  this  view,  per- 
haps, there  may  be  other  objects  of  this  description  admis- 
sible in  the  more  polished  scenes  of  gardens,  &c.  as  marble 
fountains,  fragments  of  antiquity,  &c.  But  when  simplicity 
and  natural-like  beauty  are  the  prevailing  idea,  all  works  of 


Of  these,  the  first  are  roads  ;  and  of  roads,  the  principal 
is  the  approach.  This  article  of  beauty,  as  well  as  of  con- 
venience,  ought  to  display  to  advantage  the  beauties  of  that 
part  of  the  place  it  passes  through,  and  as  many  other  beau- 
ties as  may  be  displayed  without  shewing  the  principal, 
which  are  generally  those  of  the  garden  front.  In  both 
styles,  it  ought  to  ascend  to  the  house  rather  than  descend, 
and  pass  along  a  flat  or  hollow  rather  than  over  inequali- 
ties of  surface. 

In  the  geometric  style,  it  was  generally  a  wooded  avenue, 
in  one  or  in  several  lines.  In  the  modern,  it  is  generally 
a  bold,  free,  gently  waving  line;  every  turn  of  which  is 
produced  ehher  by  some  gentle  variaiion  in  the  surface,  or 
by  the  position  of  a  group,  or  two  or  three  single  trees.  It 
may  pass  through  wood  only,  or  through  forest-like  scene- 
ry. The  first  viev/  obtained  of  the  house  ought  to  be  as 
favourable  as  possible,  and  not  of  any  particular  front,  but 
rather  an  angular  view,  bosomed  in  trees.  The  second,  or,  if 
there  are  two  or  more,  the  last  view,  on  a  nearer  approach, 
should  be  diff"erent,  and  shew  the  entrance  front,  and  porch, 
or  portico;  the  road  approaching  it  at  such  a  distance,  ob- 
liquely, as  that  the  eye  may  now  readily  comprehend  the 
whole.  By  an  optical  law,  it  appears,  that  objects  are  seea 
to  most  advantage  when  a  line  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the 
eye  to  the  summit  of  the  building  forms,  with  a  horizontal 
line  also  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  eye,  an  angle  of  36*. 
But  as  a  knowledge  of  optics  and  perspective  are  absolutely 
necessary  both  for  an  architect  and  landscape  gardener,  we 
have  not  considered  it  necessary,  in  this  rapid  sketch,  to 
a|)ply  them  in  the  case  of  terraces,  views  from  rooms,  views 
of  buildings,  &c.  where  they  are  of  the  greatest  conse- 
quence to  the  full  eflect. 

Walks  are  the  next  accompaniment  to  home  scenes,  with- 
out which  they  cannot  be  viewed  but  in  particular  states 
of  the  weather  and  the  surface.  They  were  straight,  angu- 
lar, or  in  regular  curves,  in  the  geometric  style,  and  are  in 
easy  natural  like  lines  in  the  modern  manner.  Though 
avowed  objects  of  art,  they  ought  always  to  bear  a  certain 
analogy  to  the  scenes  they  pass  through  ;  with  formal  kept 
edges  in  highly  finished  scenery,  and  edges  blending  with 
the  gravel  in  the  picturesque  manner,  recommended  by 
Mr.  Price  in  more  wild  scenes.  Taste  must  determine 
their  general  course,  from  the  range  of  beauties  to  be  dis- 
played ;  and  their  particular  turns,  from  local  beauties  and 
accidental  circumstances.  The  principle  of  a  sufficient  rea- 
son ought  never  to  be  lost  sight  of,  in  laying  out  walks  and 
roads. 

One  of  the  finest  descriptions  of  hill  or  mountain  walks 
is,  where  it  is  carried  along  the  side  of  an  irregular  declivi- 
ty on  a  perfect  level  ;  such  were  called  terrace  walks  in  the 
ancient  style,  and  two  fine  specimens  exist  at  Lowther  Cas- 
tle, near  Carlisle,  and  at  Ciaigie-Hall,  near  Edinburgh. 

A  walk  by  a  wooded  river,  retiring  from  and  meeting 
the  stream,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  valley  walks,  of 
which  there  are  fine  examples  at  Downton  Castle,  near 
Ludlow,  and  Dalkeith,  near  Edinburgh. 

Fences  are  necessary  accompaniments  in  both  styles,  and 
have  been  already  considered  in  some  degree,  in  treating  of 
the  permanent  materials  of  scenery. 

Animated  nature.     Deer,   wild  and  tame  hares,  cattle, 
sheep,  game,  singing  birds,  all  belong  lo  a  residence,  and 
4U  2 
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1  .  •.  Ko.„i.-  Plipasants  and  oUicv  principal  rooms,  efl'ecl  from  tlifFcrent  distant  points,  and  as 
are  necessary  to  complete  its  beauty.  P' ^".^"^"  '"°  °^-,^  [ormii  g  a  whole  with  the  groims  of  domestic  offifes,  and 
game,  .•a.ging,  undismayed  by  •"^"VnlTclmo  .  Uu  e!  other  masonic  appendases^r  *7.c,ions,  will  therefore  be 
a'  high  idea  -^  ^''^''^'l^^l^^J^^^l^^^^^  ''-  ''"' '  =""'  ^  ''^'^  ^-ius  of  the  Gothic  style  of  architec- 
The  cawng  of  rooks,  ^'' ^^  ,':'''S,.f ';  7;^  .I.^  e  circum-  ture  is  better  adapted  for  this  irregularity  than  the  si.npli- 
of  peacocks,  the  notes  ot  l'''^''  '  ;^' "^  .'''  'Jl'^;',,' H^a  to,  by  city  of  the  Grecian,  or  the  regularity  of  the  Roman  man- 
stat.ces  in  certa.n  ^'i«''""^' »"  ""^  '  Jo  ^^  ^  ;  f  J^^,^/  J  -,  ,,,3  ^een  justly  cot.sidered  that  the  Gothic  i.,  o,>  the 
introducing  such  trees  or  plants  as  ..c  ''™»   '";  ;°  :"  ^^j^J     i,,^  ^est  .tyle  for  count,  y  residences.     Another  ad- 

increase.     The  smoke  of  a  -"^g?'.;,^'^,:,      'become     Vantage  of  an  inc Jular  style  is,  (hat  it  readily  admits  of  ad- 
v,ew  o   a  '^'f^^^^lJ^^!'lXlS.  a  thousand  other     ditions  in  almost  a.,y  direction. 

.nterestnig  .     ""^'       ';^^V,;' ,  ',  ,  measure  beyond         Convenience,  as  well  as  effect,  require  that  every  house 

mstances  "V^'  '"\    ,  X  "oTet    or  and  turned  to  account     ought  to  have  an  entrance  and  a  garden  front ;   and,  in  gene- 
thc  reach  of  ait,  «ill  oc  sougni  101  01  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  neither  tlie  latter,  nor  the  views  fiom  the  princi- 

by  the  judicious  artist.-  ^^^1  rooms,  should  be  seen  fully  and  completely,  but  from 

the  windows  and  gJirdcn  scenery.     Not  to  attend  to  this,  is 
CHAP    IV  '"  destroy  their  contrasted  efTecl,  and  cluy  the  appetiie  by 

disclosing  all,  or  the  greatest  part  of  tlie  beauties  at  once. 

Ok  the  union  of  the  MATEUiALS   OF  GARDENING,  IN     The  landscape  which  foi.ns  the  back  ground  to  a  mansion, 

,:niMT,NG    THE    CONSTITUENT    PAiiTSOF    A    couNTHf     the  trees  which  group  With  It,  and  tuc  architectural  tcrracc 

ruu.iinu  which  forms  Its  base,  are  to  be  considered  as  its  accompani- 

RESiufcSCE.  ments,  and  influenced  more  or  less  by  its  style.    The  classic 

Havine  now  applied   the  principles  of  natural  and  lela-     pine  and  cedar  should  accompany  ihe  Greek  and  Roman 

rivebeaulv   to  tin-  materials  of  gardening  separately,   we     architecture,  and  the   haidy   fir,  the  oak,  or  the  lolty  ash, 

shall  next  apply  the   same  Viticiples  to  the  formation  of     the  baronial  castle. 

those  scenes  of  use,  convenience,  or  eleijance,  which  form  2.    ferrace,  Garden,  and  Conservatory.     We  observed, 

.  .         .      .„,  ,f  „  rnnnirv  rp.iulpnir  wlien  treating  ot  grouua,  and   undci  the  ancient  style,  that 

the  coiisiituent  partsot  a  counirj  lesKienee.  ,  ,       ,     •         r,u     .  ■  1      •   •   ,1     •   n  j  1      .1 

1  The  Mansion  and  Offices  fast  den.and  attention,  as  the  the  design  of  the  terr.^ce  must  be  joiiuly  influenced  by  the 
central  feature  of  ait  ai.a  refinement.  What  relates  to  the  magnitude  and  style  of  the  house,  the  views  from  its  win- 
desiun  of  these  groups  of  buildings,  belongs  to  Architec-  dows,  (that  is,  from  the  eye  of  a  person  seated  in  the  middle 
TURK  •  but  the  situation,  aspect,  style,  and  accompani-  of  the  principal  rooms)  and  the  views  ot  the  house  from  a 
meni's'  are  within  our  province.  distance.     In  almost  every  case,  uiore  or  less  of  architec 

In  determining  the  situation,  a  great  variety  of  circum-  tural  productions  will  enter  into  tnese  compositions.  Tlie 
stances  some  of  a  general,  and  others  of  a  local  or  jieculiar  level  or  levels  will  be  supported  partly  by  grassy  slopes, 
nature,' require  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  Natural  but  chiefly  by  bevelled  walls  harmonising  with  the  lines 
shelter,  dry  subsoil,  the  view  of  the  house  as  seen  from  a  and  forms  of  the  house.  These,  in  the  Gothic  style,  may 
distance,  and  distant  prospect,  belong  to  the  former  :  and  be  furnished  by  battlements,  gateways,  oriels,  pinnacles, 
removal  from  the  boundary  or  a  public  road,  suitableness  f*:c.  ;  or,  on  a  very  great  scale,  watch  towers  may  form 
of  the  adjoining  grounds  for  the  garden  scenes  which  ac-  very  picturesque,  characteristic,  and  useful  additions.  Tiie 
company  mansions,  trees  already  there,  or  so  situated  as  to  Grecian  style  may,  in  like  manner,  be  finished  by  parapets, 
aid  the  effect,  See.  belong  to  the  latter.  balustrades,  and  other  Roman  appendages. 

Tlie  asfiecl  of  the  principal  rooms  deserves  particular  The  grounds  enclosed  by  the  terrace  walks  are  generally 
attention  in  every  case,  but  more  particularly  in  bleak  or  laid  out  in  what  may  be  termed  terrace  gardens,  or  borders 
exposed  situations.  The  south-east  is,  most  commonly,  of  low  select  evergreen  shrubs,  roses,  and  flowers,  and  in  a 
the  best  for  Britain  ;  and  the  south,  and  due  east,  the  next  convenient  place  was  foimerly  added  a  bowling-green, 
best.  The  south-west  Mr.  R«pton  considers  the  worst,  be-  Connected  with  this  scene,  and  with  the  library,  or  some 
cause  from  that  quarter  it  rains  oftener  than  from  any  other;  otber  public  room,  should  be  placed  the  conservatory; 
and  the  windows  arc  dimmed,  and  the  views  obstructed,  which,  in  the  present  improved  state  of  horticultural  archi-  ■ 
by  the  slightest  shower,  which  will  not  be  perceptible  in  lecture,  and  chiefly  by  the  invention  of  a  solid  iron  sash 
the  windows  facing  the  south  or  east.  A  north  aspect  is  bar,  may  be  formed  of  any  sliape,  extent,  and  dimension  ; 
gloomy,  because  deprived  of  sunshine;  but  it  deserves  to  and  so  as  thus  to  admit  the  full  growth  of  the  plants,  &  ■.» 
be  remarked,  that  woods  and   other  verdant  objects  look  3.  Flower  Garden  and  Green-house.     When  all  the  h-.i- 

best  when  viewed  from  rooms  so  placed,  because  all  plants  houses,  that  are  not  mere  forciiif^-nouses,  are  attached  to 
arc  most  luxuriant  on  the  side  next  the  sun.  "  The  aspect  the  conservatory,  so  as  to  form  ();ie  extensive  range,  whlc  h 
due  east,"  Mr.  Rcplon  considers  "nearly  as  bad  as  the  is  much  the  most  desiruble  mod.,  the  grctn-house  may  be 
north,  because  there  the  sun  only  shines  while  we  arc  in  placed  in  the  flower  garden  ;  and  b^th  should  be  at  no  grcut 
bed  ;  and  the  aspect  due  west  is  intolerable,  from  the  ex-  distance  from  the  terrace.  There  are  various  styles  i?f 
cess  of  sun  dazzling  the  eye  through  the  greatest  part  of  flower-gardens;  from  those  combining  some  degree  of  j-ic- 
the  day.  From  hence  we  may  conclude,  that  a  S(|uare  turesque  beauty,  to  the  Dutch  painrrc-,  laid  out  in  paral- 
house,  placed  with  its  front  duly  opposite  to  the  cariliml  Iclograois  or  oblong  becis.  Sic  Horticulture. 
■  points,  will  have  one  cjood  and  three  bad  aspects."  Frag-  4.  Winter  Garden  and  Hot-houses.  The  name  suggests 
ments  on  J^andsca/ie  Gardening,  ijfc.  p.  U)8.  the  proper  trees,  sni  ubs,  an!  flowering  plimts  of  this  scene. 

A  mansion  f<jr  the  country,  if  a  mere  square  or  oblong,  Wliere  tne  pine,  camclia,  rose,  exotic  and  plant  stoves  are 
will -thus  be  defirient  in  point  of  aspect,  and  certainly  in  not  placed  in  the  kitchen-garden,  or  arranged  in  connection 
picturesque  beauty,  or  variety  of  external  forms,  lights,  with  the  conservatory  en  suite  with  the  principal  rooms, 
and  shades.  An  irregular  plan,  composed  with  a  combin-  they  may  be  placed  in  the  winter-garden,  and  connected  by 
ed  view  to  the  situation,  distant  viows,  best  aspects  to  the     a   glazed   passage  with  the  house.     The  arrangement  of 

•  See  "  TJemartj  oil  the  Comlnictimi  of  J/ot-houses,"  kc.  4\o,  1817,  and  •' Sketches  for  Cwvilinear  Hot-houses,"  1810;  Harding,  St.  James' 
Street.    The  bar,  leading  to  so  iiiiporumt  an  improvement,  is  manufactured  by  W.  and  D.  Bailey,  272,  Holborn,  London. 
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plants  in  the  stoves  and  winter-garden  may  either  be  natu- 
ral; that  is,  in  groups  of  each  kind,  in  imitaiton  of  natural 
scenery,  or  according  to  Jussieu's  Syslema  A'aliircs.  Al- 
most any  iiriaiigenient  is  better  than  Uie  common  mixture, 
in  which  ihe  on.y  guide  is  the  height  of  the  plants. 

The  Kitchen  Garden  should  be  placed  near  to,  and  con- 
nected wuh  the  winter-garden,  with  concealed  entrances 
and  roads  leading  to  the  domestic  offices  for  culinary  pur- 
poses, and  to  the  stables  and  iarm  buildings  for  manure. 
In  these,  if  not  otherwise  disposed  of,  may  be  placed  the 
forcing-houses.  For  what  concerns  the  design  of  kitchen- 
gardens  and  orchards,  see  Horticultuke. 

These  scenes,  in  the  ancieni  siyie,  with  massy  stone 
walls  or  ornamented  gates,  and  crossed  by  immense  holly 
hedges,  were  at  least  more  grand  in  eft'ect  than  the  modern 
gardens. 

6.  Orchard,  the  situation  of  this  should,  all  other  circum- 
stances being  suilatjle,  be  near  tn  the  garden  ;  and  between 
them  may  be  very  properly  placed  the  gardenei's  house  ; 
connected  with  the  furnace,  sheds,  fruit  roon)S,  &c.  An 
elevated  room,  commanding  a  view  of  both  scenes,  should 
be  adopted  as  the  bed-chamber  of  the  principal  'gardener; 
from  this  room  wires  may  be  conducted  to  each  forcing 
house,  and  there  attached  to  Kewley's  alarm  thermometer, 
one  of  which  sloulcl  be  placed  in  each  house  ni  a  state  of 
forcing.  This  thermometer,  on  the  least,  or  on  any  given 
depression  or  elevation  of  the  mercury  from  the  desired 
temperature,  will  ring  the  bell,  and  the  master  gardener 
can  then,  by  means  of  a  speaking  tube,  communicating  with 
the  journeymen's  room,  issue  proper  instructions  as  to 
the  particular  house  requiring  an  accession  of  fuel,  &c.  In 
like  manner,  if  necessary,  wres  may  be  stretched  across 
the  orchard  in  different  directions,  and  about  three  feet  from 
the  ground,  which  by  being  jiressed  against  by  any  in- 
truder, will  set  off  an  alarum,  or  discharge  a  spring  gun 
in  the  orchard,  and  ring  a  bell  in  the  master  gardener's 
prospect  room. 

7.  The  term  ianvn  is  applied  to  that  breadtli  of  mown 
turf  in  front  of,  or  extending  in  different  directions  from  the 
garden  front  of  the  house;  in  the  geometric  style,  varied 
by  architectural  forms,  levels,  and  slopes;  and  in  the 
modern,  by  a  picturesque  or  paintei-iikc  disposition  of 
groups,  placed  so  as  to  connect  with  the  leading  masses, 
and  throw  the  lawn  into  an  agreeable  shape  or  shapes.  In 
very  small  villas  the  lawn  may  embrace  the  garden  or  prin- 
cipal front  of  the  house,  without  the  intervention  of  terrace 
scenery,  and  may  be  separated  froin  the  park,  or  park-like 
field,  by  a  light  wire  fence  ;  but  in  more  extensive  scenes 
it  should  embrace  a  terrace,  or  some   avowedly  artificial 

',  architectural  basis  to  the  mansion,  and  a  sunk  wall,  as  the 
distant  separation  will  be  more  dignified  and  permanent 
than  any  iron  fence.  The  pai  k  may  come  close  u|)  to  the 
terrace  garden,  especially  on  a  flat,  or  in  many  cases  where 
the  breadth  of  this  scene  is  considerable. 

8.  The  .shrubbery  is  a  scene  in  which  the  object  is  to  ar- 
range a  collection  of  foreign  trees  and  shrubs  in  a  dry 
border,  generally  on  the  north  side  of  a  walk,  or  in  dug 
groups  and  patches.     In  either  case  there  are  three  lead- 

■  ing  styles  of  arrangement,  preferable  to  the  common  mode 
,  of  iiidiscriniinate  mixture,  which  we  have  mentioned  under 
winter  garden. 

Whaiever  arrangement  is  adopted,  one  very  principal 
consideration  is,  to  connect,  partly  in  appearance  only,  the 
dug  patches.  The  distinct  unconnected  obtrusion  of  such 
scenes  is  ju  tly  reprobated  by  Mr.  Price,  who  gives  excel- 
lent instructions  for  creating  the  beautiful  picturesque 
among  dui»  groups,  and  preserving  all  the  polish  and  ap- 
pearance of  high  keeping  with  the  most  delicate  culture 
of  the  plants. 


9.  The  fileasure-ground  is  a  term  applied  generally  to 
the  kept  ground  and  walks  of  a  residence.  Sometimes  the 
walk  merely  passes,  in  a  winding  direction,  through  glades 
and  groups  of  common  scenery,  kept  polished  by  the  scythe, 
and  from  whence  cattle,  &c.  are  excluded.  Atolhert  imes  it 
includes  a  part  of  or  all  the  scenes  above  mentioned  ;  and 
may  include  several  others  ;  as  episodes,  verdant  amphi- 
theatres, labyrinths,  a  Linncan,  Jttssuian,  Anierican,  French, 
or  Dutch  flower-garden,  a  gaiden  of  native,  rock,  moun- 
tain, or  aquatic  plants,  pictuiesqtie  flower-garden,  or  a 
Chinese  garden,  exhibiting  only  plants  in  flower,  inserted  in 
the  ground,  and  removed  to  make  room  for  others  when 
the  blossom  begins  to  fade,  &c. 

10.  The  park  is  a  space  devoted  to  the  growth  of  timber, 
pasturage  for  deer,  cattle,  and  sheep,  and  for  adding  gran- 
deur and  dignity  to  the  mar.sion.  On  its  extent  and  beauty, 
and  on  the  magnitude  and  architectural  design  of  the  house, 
chiefly  depend  the  reputation  and  character  of  the  residence. 
In  the  geometric  style,  the  more  distant  or  concealed  parts 
were  subdivided  into  fields,  surrounded  by  broad  stripes  or 
double  rows,  enclosed  in  wails  or  hedges,  and  the  nearer 
parts  were  chiefly  covered  with  wood,  enclosing  regular 
surfaces  of  pasturage. 

In  the  modern  style,  the  scenery  of  a  park  is  intended  to 
resemble  that  of  a  scattered  forest,  the  more  polished  glades 
and  regular  sliapes  of  lawn  being  near  the  house,  and  the 
rouglicr  parts  towaids  the  extremities. 

The  paddocks  or  regular  enclosures  are  generally  placed 
between  the  family  stables  and  the  farm. 

11.  The  Farm,  or  that  portion  of  agricultural  surface 
retained  in  the  hands  of  the  owner  for  private  cultivation, 
was,  in  both  styles,  placed  without,  but  adjoining  the  park  ; 
and  when  circumstances  admitted,  near  to  the  paddocks. 
Ill  some  cases,  on  a  moderate  scale,  part  of  the  park  con- 
stitutes the^vhole,  or  a  part  of  the  farm,  and  is  kept  in 
aration.  The  trees  in  this  cultivated  space  are  arranged 
in  natural-like  masses,  so  as  to  give  the  idea  of  part  of  a 
forest  scene  subjected  to  the  plough.  When  the  park  «is 
extensive  and  truly  forest  like,  the  effect  of  the  whole  is 
much  improved  by  the  contrast,  and  recalls  to  miad  those 
chaiming  scenes  in  the  woody  districts  of  Germany,  where 
cultivation  smiles  in  the  glades  and  recesses  of  eternal 
forests. 

12.  The  Riding,  or  drive,  is  a  road  indicated  rather  than 
formed,  which  passes  through  the  most  interesting  and 
distant  parts  of  a  residence  not  seen  in  detail  from  the 
walks,  and  as  far  into  the  adjoining  lands  of  wildness  or 
cultivation,  as  the  property  of  the  owner  extends.  It  is 
also  frequently  conducted  as  much  farther  as  the  disposi- 
tion of  adjoining  proprietors  permits,  or  the  general  face 
of  the  ^ountry  renders  desirable. 

In  Plates  CCCXLIII.  and  CCCXLIV.  the  whole  of  these 
scenes  are  arranged  in  the  usual  manner,  and  nearly  as 
above  described  ;  the  one  plate  representing  what  may  be 
called  a  vertical  profile  of  a  complete  residence  of  the  first 
rank  in  the  geometric,  and  the  other  in  the  modern  style. 
But  though  the  arrangement  exhibited  in  these  plans  will 
be  found  in  general  the  most  convenient  in  a  flit  surface, 
or  one  gently  varied,  wc  are  far  from  recommending  their 
universal  adoption.  Situations  are  always  fertile  in  sug- 
gesting new  ideas,  which 

"  Start  even  from  difficulties,  strike  from  chance ;" 

and  a  mind  already  stored  with  a  knowledge  of  every 
part  of  the  subject  works  from  principles,  and  natural 
suggestions,  rather  than  models.  We  would  rather  see 
an  original  idea  attempted  than  the  most  beautiful  a;- 
rangenicnt  imitated. 
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Plate  CCCXLV.  shews,  in  two  seneral  views,  the  ef- 
fect of  both  styles  ;  and  Plate  CCCXLVI.  to  be  afje... 
wards  described,  is  the  working  ground  plan  ol  1  late 
CCCXLIV. 


CHAP.  V. 

Of  the  Union  of  the  constituent  Scenes  i\  foum- 
ISG  Residences  01   t-AUTicLLAU  Characters. 

Is  the  preceding  chapter  wc  have  given  a  general  idea 
of  the  pans  or  scenes,  and  their  connection,  which  enter 
into  a  palace  or  a  complete  residence  of  the  first  order. 
Wc  have  now  to  notice  their  arrangements  in  dittcrcnt 
eradations  of  style,  and  these  we  must  previously  ac 
knowledge  are  so  intimately  blended,  that  we  hardly  know 
how  to  separate  them,  and  s,Mve  a  disunctive  character 
to  each  ;  every  country  gentleman,  from  the  occupier  ot 
the  mansion  to  the  cottage,  udoplinu;  such  luxuriant  scenes 
as  suit  his  particular  taste,  without  reference  to  any  thing 
but  his  own  desires;  and  this  happy  tircumstance  con- 
tributes, perhaps  as  much  as  the  fiiffcrcnce  of  situations, 
to;ihc  variety  in  the  beauty  and  style  of  country  residences. 
Mansions,  villas,  ornamented  cottages,  temporary  resi- 
dences, and  public  gardens,  may  be  said  to  include  the 
leading  distinctions. 

1 ,  Mansions.  As  a  specimen  of  this  style,  we  shall  give 
the  arrangement  at  Michel  Grove  in  Sussex,  the  resi- 
dence of  R.  Walker,  Esq.  from  the  works  of  Mr.  Repton. 
"  In  determining  the  situation  for  a  large  house  in  the 
country,  there  are  other  circumstances  to  be  considered 
besides  the  fences  and  appendages  immediately  conti- 
guous. These  have  so  often  occurred,  that  I  have  es- 
tablished in  imagination  certain  positions  for  each,  which 
I  have  never  found  so  capable  of  being  realized  as  at 
Michel  Grove. 

"  I  would  place  the  house,  with  the  principal  front, 
towards  the  south-east. 

"  I  would  place  the  offices  behind  the  house;  but  as 
they  occupy  much  more  space,  they  will  of  course  spread 
wider  than  the  front!  I  would  place  the  stables  near  the 
offices.  I  would  place  the  kitchen-garden  near  the  stables. 
I  would  put  the  home  farm  buildings  at  rather  a  greater 
distance  from  the  house  ;  but  these  several  objects  should 
be  so  connnected  by  back  roads  as  to  be  easily  accessible. 
"  I  would  bring  the  park  to  the  very  front  of  the  house. 
"  I  would  keep  the  farm  or  land  in  tillage,  whether 
for  use  or  for  experiment,  behind  the  house  ;  I  would 
make  the  dressed  pleasure-grounds  to  the  right  and  left 
of  the  house,  in  places  which  would  screen  the  unsightly 
appendages,  and  form  a  natural  division  between  the  park 
and  the  farm,  with  walks  communicating  to  the  garden 
and  the  farm." 

2.  .1  i'ilia,  being  originally  a  farm  house,  we  think  that 
the  Roman  arrangement,  in  which  the  farm  offices  were 
joined  to,  or  at  least  so  near,  as  to  form  with  it  and  the 
domestic  offices  one  group  of  buildings,  might  be  adopted 
as  a  characteristic  distinction  of  this  class  of  residences. 
The  farm  buildings  should,  in  this  case,  be  dignified  with 
more  architectural  design  than  when  placed  at  a  distance  ; 
but  still  in  due  subordination  to  the  mansion.  Instead  of 
deer,  sheep  may  graze  the  park  on  the  garden  front,  se- 
parate! from  the  house  by  an  architectural  barrier,  or  in 
some  situ  .tinns,  with  a  platform  of  gravel,  and  walks  and 
knots  of  fl^jwers.  A  glacis  of  turf,  with  a  light  fence  below 
the  slope,  will  be  sufficient  jiroteclion  from  sheep  or  cat- 
tle, and  not  impede  the  view  of  the  lawn  from  the  windows. 
The  entrance-front  may  be  approached  through  grass  fields, 


not  separated  with  comtnon,  but  with  picturesque  fences 
in  the  modern,  and  double  hedges  and  slips  of  planting  in 
the  geometric  style. 

If  a  corn  field  is  seen  from  the  approach,  it  will  heighten 
the  expression  ot  a  villa  or  gentleman's  farm. 

AU  or  any  part  of  the  other  constituent  parts  of  a  mansion, 
such  as  hot-houses,  gardens,  orchards,  pleasure-grounds, 
kc.  may  or  may  not  be  added,  according  to  its  extent,  and 
the  particular  taste  of  the  proprietor. 

But  the  great  number  of  villas  adjoining  large  towns 
cannot  have  this  characteristic  distinction  of  a  villa  ;  tliey 
may  therefore  be  designated  citizens'  villas,  as  a  variety  of 
the  species. 

3.  Jn  or?iamcnled  Cottage,  we  think,  might  be  charac- 
terized by  the  gaidcii  front  opening  into  a  picturesque 
orchard  ;  or  a  lawn,  varied  by  groups  of  fruit  trees,  instead 
of  a  lawn  or  park  planted  with  forest  trees.  It  may  con- 
tain any  part  of  the  scenes  of  the  villa,  at  the  will  of  the 
owner. 

If  the  situation  of  the  house  is  elevated,  so  as  to  give  a 
view  from  the  principal  rooms  of  a  great  part  of  the  farm, 
it  will  be  the  more  debiiable.  A  desirable  foundation  for 
this  improvement  is  an  old  English  faim-house  ;  by  adding 
to  which  one  or  two  principal  rooms,  a  very  interesting 
group  may  be  formed  at  little  expencc, 

4.  Tem/wrary  residences,  as  marine  villas,  sporting  or 
shooting  boxes,  seldom  contain  much  land  attaciuid.  No 
hot-houses,  and  but  little  pleasure-ground,  is  here  required. 
What  land  there  may  be,  should  be  applied  to  use  rather 
than  to  beauty.  Speaking  of  hunting  boxes,  Mr.  Marshall 
observes,  "  a  suit  of  paddocks  should  be  seen  from  the 
house  ;  and  if  a  view  of  distant  covers  can  be  caught,  the 
back  ground  will  be  complete.  The  stable,  the  kennel, 
the  leaping-bar,  are  the  appendages,  in  the  construction  of 
which  simplicity,  substantialnessj^and  conveniency,  should 
prevail." 

3.  Public  gardens.  These,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
have  been  in  all  ages  and  countries  laid  out  in  the  geome- 
tric style.  The  Academus  at  Athens  is  an  ancient  exam- 
ple. The  summer  garden  at  Petersburgh,  a  modern  one. 
Even  in  China,  where  irregularity  in  gardening  is  so  much 
desired  in  general,  Mr.  Ellis  {Journal  of  the  Embassy  of 
1816)  informs  us,  that  "  the  Fatee  gardens  at  Canton,  the 
resort  of  the  fashionables,  consist  of  straight  walks  ;"  and 
however  much  our  gardening  has  been  praised  and  copied 
by  private  persons  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  yet,  with  the 
exception  of  Count  Rumford's  walk  at  Munich,  and  the 
late  Earl  of  Findlater's  at  Carlsbad,  almost  all  the  others 
are  very  properly  in  straight  lines. 

The  object  ol  public  gardens  is  less  to  display  beautiful 
scenery,  than  to  atTord  a  free,  wholesome  air,  and  an  ample 
uninterrupted  promenade,  cool  and  shaded  in  summer,  and 
warm  and  sheltered  in  spring  and  winter.  In  a  limited  ex- 
tent, these  must  be  attempted  in  one  principal  walk,  which, 
for  that  purpose,  should,  as  much  as  possible,  be  laid  in  a 
north  and  south  direction.  In  more  extensive  scenes,  cer- 
tain covered  walks  may  be  devoted  to  summer,  and  certain 
east  and  west  open  walks  to  spring  and  winter.  Tne  broad, 
open,  and  narrow  covered  avenues  of  the  ancient  style,  are 
valuable  resources  on  a  large  scale;  these  conjoined,  and. 
laid  out  in  a  south  and  north  direction,  give  in  the  centre 
an  opened  sheltered  sunshine  walk  in  mid-winter  ;  and  a 
close  or  covered  avenue,  being  lined  out  along  each  side  of 
the  open  central  one,  will  afford  shady  walks  for  summer, 
and  occasional  places  of  retreat  from  casual  showers  in 
spring.  Oxford  and  Cambridge  afford  some  fine, open,  and 
covered  avenues,  though  far  inferior  to  many  on  the  con- 
tinent. 

Public  squares,  of  such  magnitude  as  to  admit  of  being 
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laid  out  in  ample  walks,  open  and  shady,  are  almost  pecu- 
liar to  Britaiii.  The  grand  object  is  to  get  as  extended  a 
line  of  uninterrupted  promenade  as  is  possible  within  the 
given  limits.  A  walk  parallel  to  the  boundary  fence,  and 
at  a  short  distance  within  it,  evidently  indicates  the  maxi- 
Tnum  ot  extent ;  but  if  the  enclosure  is  small,  the  rapid 
succession  of  angles  and  turns  becomes  extremely  dis- 
agreeable, and  continually  breaks  in  upon  the  fias  cles  pro- 
Tneneurs,  tlie  conversation  of  a  party,  or  individual  coniem- 
teniplation.  The  angles,  therefore,  must  be  avoided,  by 
rounding  them  off'm  a  large  square  ;  in  a  small  one,  by  form- 
ing the  walk  into  a  circle  ;  and  a  small  parallelogram,  by 
adopting  an  oval  form. 

Russel  Square,  laid  out  from  a  design  of  Mr.  Repton  in 
IS  10,  is  one  of  the  most  complete  in  these  respects  in  Lon- 
don. It  has  been  objected  to  as  over-planted  ;  but  this 
is  only  a  piece  of  vulgar  injustice,  applied  indiscriminately 
to  every  rural  artist,  all  of  whom,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
conclude,  that  when  magnitude  effects  the  purposes  of 
number,  the  superfluous  plants  will  of  course  be  rooted 
out. 

These  remarks  on  public  walks  and  squares  are  also  in 
a  great  measure  applicable  to  promenades  en  cbeval,  re- 
gard being  had  to  the  diflercnce  in  point  of  extent.  Such 
promenades  are  scarcely  known  in  Biitaiii ;  but  are  sources 
of  considerable  splendour  and  entertainment  on  the  con- 
tinent. The  Moscow  promenade  of  the  first  of  May,  held 
in  a  natural  birch  forest,  which  formed  the  burial  place  of 
the  Germans  in  Peter  the  Great's  time  ;  a  similar  one  at 
Biekny,  near  Warsaw,  held  in  a  fir  wood  on  the  Banks  of 
the  Vistula  ;  and  the  numerous  promenades  of  the  Pater 
(chap.  i.  sect.  5.)  are  eminent  examples.  Britain  has  at 
present  only  the  inferior  and  ill  arranged  resource  of  Hyde 
Park  ;  but  the  Regent's  Park,  begun  in  1810,  chiefly  from 
the  design  of  the  late  surveyor  of  woods,  Mr.  Fordyce,  will 
enable  us  to  cope  with,  if  not  to  surpass  our  continental 
neighbours.  In  this  design  some  regard  has  been  had 
to  both  styles  ;  for  though  the  leading  roads  are  in  geo- 
metric lines,  part  of  the  trees  are  in  groups,  and  a  piece  of 
artificial  water  is  of  an  irregular  shape.  According  to 
our  idea,  however,  the  original  intention  of  Mr.  Fordyce, 
and  the  beauty  and  use  of  the  whole  to  the  public,  v/ill  be 
much  injured  by  certain  additions  to  the  plantations,  of 
surrounding  streets  and  interspersed  villas,  which  can  only 
be  made  Irom  motives  of  profit,  unworthy,  one  would  sup- 
pose, of  a  fiark  royal.  The  recent  walks,  formed  on  the 
Calion  Hill  at  Edinburgh,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
.larcline  and  Mr.  Stevenson,  and  certain  proposed  eques- 
trian promenades  in  other  directions,  will  add  to  the  ele- 
gance of  that  city,  already  so  richly  endowed  with  local 
beauties. 


CHAP.  VI. 

Of  the  Practice  of  the  Art  of  laying  out 
Grounds. 

The  question  has  been  agitated  by  some  respectable 
autliorities,  whether  every  proprietor  ought  not  to  become 
his  own  landscape  gardener  ;  to  whii  h  Mr.  Repton  replies, 
"  that  had  the  art  still  continued  under  the  direction  of 
Working-gardeners,  or  nursery-men,  the  proprietor  migtit 
supersede  the  necessity  of  such  landscape  gardeners,  pi  o- 
vided  he  had  previously  made  this  art  his  study  ;  but  not 
(as  it  is  frequently  asserted)  because  the  gentleman  who 
constanti)  resides  at  his  place,  nmst  be  a  better  judge  of 
the  means  of  improving  it,  than  the  professor,  whose  visits 


are  only  occasional  ;  for  if  this  reason  for  a  preference 
were  granted,  we  might  with  equal  truth  assert,  that  the 
constant  companion  of  a  sick  man  has  an  advantage  over 
his  physician. 

"  Imj)rovements  may  be  suggested  by  any  one  ;  but  the 
professor  only  acquires  a  knowledge  of  effects  before  they 
are  produced,  and  a  facility  iti  producing  them  by  various 
methods,  expedients,  and  resources,  the  result  of  study,  ob- 
servation, and  experience." 

"  He  knows  what  can  and  what  cannot  be  accomplished 
within  certain  limits.  He  ought  to  know  what  to  adopt, 
and  what  to  reject ;  he  must  endeavour  to  accommodate 
his  plans  to  the  wishes  of  the  person  who  consults  him, 
although  in  some  cases  they  may  not  strictly  accord  with 
his  own  taste."  Obsa'uations  on  Landscape  Gardening, 
p.  10. 

A  more  wise  plan  than  that  of  doubting  on  the  subject, 
would  be,  to  have  the  separate  opinions  of  different  land- 
scape gardeners  and  architects,  for  no  opinion  need  be 
followed  if  disapproved  of  ;  wliile  the  probability  is,  that 
there  would  be  something  valuable  in  each,  and  the  pro- 
piietor  might  finally,  aided  by  the  artist  he  preferred,  de- 
cide  for  himself,  never,  however,  forgetting  the  idea  of  a 
consistent  and  beautiful  whole.  As  to  the  expense,  Girar- 
din  observes  on  this  subject,  "  N'allez  pas  le  regarder  .  .  . 
il  vous  en  coutera  bien  d'advantage  pour  des  variations,  et 
des  retouches  continuelles." 

The  intimate  connection  between  landscape  gardening 
and  architecture,  and  the  propriety  and  advantage  of  the 
joint  consultations  of  the  landscape  gardener  and  the  ar- 
chitect, as  to  the  situation,  aspect,  and  style  of  the  house, 
together  with  the  almost  unavoidable  encroachments  of 
the  former  on  the  latter,  by  designing  and  executing 
garden  buildings,  has  given  rise  to  an  opinion,  that  the 
landscape  gardener  ought  to  combine  the  functions  of  the 
architect.  Mm.  Repton  justifies  the  idea,  by  referring  to 
the  many  excellent  houses  built  by  Brown,  with  no  other 
knowledge  than  that  acquired  by  observation  of  all  the 
best  houses  ;  and  of  Kent,  who  was  at  once  landscape 
gardener,  architect,  and  historical  painter.  We  are  of 
opinion,  that  in  the  case  of  garden  buildings  and  small 
villas,  or  ornamented  cottages,  the  knowledge  both  of  the 
theory  and  practice  of  architecture,  which  it  is  necessary 
every  landscape  gardener  should  possess,  will  enable 
him  to  combine  the  duties  of  both  professions  ;  but  such 
are  the  advantages  of  a  division  of  labour  in  the  fine  as  well 
as  in  the  useful  arts,  that  in  all  moic  extensive  buildings, 
and  indeed  even  in  those  we  have  mentioned,  we  would 
recommend  the  employment  of  a  regular  architect,  jointly 
with  a  landscape  gardener,  as  a  surgeon  consults  with  a 
physician  in  important  cases. 

The  duties  of  the  landscape  gardener  resolve  themselves 
into  the  formation  of  a  plan  or  design,  and  the  carrying  of 
it  into  execution. 

Sect.  I.     Of  the  Study  of  the  given  Situation,  and  Circun> 
stances.,  and  formation  of  a  Flan  of  Imftrovement. 

m 

On  whatever  occasion  the  opinion  of  a  landscape  gar- 
dener is  desired,  he  should  be  furnished  with  a  written  or 
verbal  instruction  as  to  the  points  to  which  he  should  chiefly 
direct  his  attention,  with  a  complete  map  of  the  estate,  an 
accurate  detailed  history  and  desciipiion  of  its  localities 
and  peculiarities.  Froni  these,  and  such  other  particulars 
he  will  be  able  to  procure  from  topographical  and  county 
surveys,  and  similar  works,  after  a  residence  of  a  few  days 
or  weeks,  according  to  the  extent  of  the  subject  and  sea- 
son of  the  year,  (spring,  betore  the  leaves  expand,  being 
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Ihe  moit  favourable  lime,)  every  rcciuisiie  iiiformaiion  ; 
and  to  establish  in  his  memory  every  ihin^  relatint;  to  the 
situation  and  vicinity.  He  is  then,  and  not  bcfoic,  to  em- 
body and  mature  his  ideas  of  improvement,  threctrng  bis 
attention  first  to  llic  situation  and  aspect  of  the  house  and 
oflicts,  the  extent  of  the  park,  and  the  emplacement  of  the 
kitchen  garden;  next  to  the  i^ener,.!  masses  of  wood,  and 
then  successively  to  the  brcadUi  of  lawn,  ihc  situation  and 
character  of  water,  the  pleasure  ground,  farm,  and  other 
details.  Before  making  up  his  mind  on  any  part  of  the 
bubicc'.,  he  will  often  find  it  of  importance  to  have  sections 
taken  of  the  grounds  in  different  directions,  levels  of 
springs  and  rills,  8cc.  and  most  frequently  he  will  have  oc- 
casion for  Slakes,  for  marking  out  lines  on  the  ground  ;  of 
fla^'-sMfTs  or  poles,  from  6  to  50  feel  higli,  to  i-epresent  the 
effect  of  trees,  and  other  objects  ;  of  strips  of  white  sheet- 
ing, to  shew  the  cfl'ccl  of  water,  by  forming  a  white  outline 
on  a  perfect  level  ;  of  frames  partially  covered  with  boanls, 
to  shew  the  effect  of  buildings  ;  and  he  may  eveji  require 
boring  irons,  or  pits  dug,  in  order  to  inquire  into  the  nature 
of  the  subsoil.  Being  furnished  with  a  plan  of  the  pie- 
sent  state  of  the  grounds,  such  for  example  as  of  Plate 
CCCXLVI.  which  represents  Plate  CCCXLIV.  in  its 
previous  state,  he  will,  as  he  makes  up  his  mind  on  par- 
ticular improvements,  mark  them  down  on  this  map  in 
pencil  ;  and  when  the  whole  is  finally  adjusted,  he  will  put 
them  in  red,  or  in  any  distinguishing  colour,  as  is  done  in 
Plate  CCCXLVI.  by  doited  lines.  And  on  one  or  more 
general  or  panoramic  views,  as  well  as  on  the  particular 
views  which  he  may  have  taken  on  diflcrent  spots,  he  will 
also  mark  in  red  the  outlines  that  will  be  made  by  the  im- 
provements adapted  to  the  diflferent  situations.  In  addi- 
tion to  these,  he  will  shew  the  effect,  by  geometrical  sec- 
lions  taken  in  different  directions  across  the  grounds,  seve- 
ral of  which,  to  shew  the  ground's  surface,  appear  in  Plate 
CCCXLVI.  His  next  operation  is  to  make  a  vertical  pro- 
file, such  as  Plate  CCCXLV.  shewing  the  effect  of  the 
whole,  supposing  the  alterations  to  be  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  completed,  with  such  corresponding,  panoramic,  or 
general  views,  as  are  contained  in  Plate  CCCXLIV.  and 
with  particular  landscapes.  It  remains  for  him  to  give 
reasons  in  writing  for  all  that  he  proposes;  a  practice 
which  no  employer  or  artist  should  ever  omit  to  have  done, 
as  such  opinions  remain  as  data,  to  he  referred  to  concern- 
ing the  management  and  future  effects,  as  well  as  in  point 
of  present  or  future  justification  of  the  taste,  both  of  the 
artist  and  proprietor.  This  may  be  done  in  the  following 
order:  1.  Recapitulating  the  given  instructions;  3.  The 
characteristic  of  features,  and  other  details  of  the  given 
situation  and  vicinage  ;  3.  A  description  of,  with  the  rea- 
sons for,  the  general  outline  of  improvement ;  4.  The  de- 
scription of,  with  the  reasons  for,  the  detail  ;  5.  An  outline 
of  the  future  management  ;  6.  Directions  for  the  execu- 
tion ;  and  7.  An  estimate  of  the  expense. 

In  all  these  discussions,  proper  references  will  be  made 
to  the  maps  and  sketches.  Simple  language  will  of  course 
be  employed  in  describing  future  effects;  hut,  above  all, 
simple  sketches,  which  shall  owe  little  of  their  effect  to 
shading,  and  none  lo  tolouring,  or  finishing,  are  essentially 
necessary. 

Mr.  Girardin  seems  to  have  been  the  first  who  sugp^est- 
ed  this  mode  of  obtaini/ig  an  opinion  systematically" ;''and 
his  remarks  on  the  fallacious  effect  of  beautiful  drawings, 
instead  of  outlines,  are  well  deserving  of  atteniion.  "  Vous 
tirherez  meme  que  cette  esquisse  ne  soit  qu'un  simple 
trait,  etne  presente  d'aliord  que  les  formes  principales  des 
objets,  et  la  disposition  g6n6.;ale  des  grandes  masses  de 
voire  ensemble.  Un  (lesr.ei  ijicn  finie  ne  manquera  pas 
de  vous  seduire  par  I'agrement  de  la  touchc  d'un  habile 


artiste  ;  vous  vous  determinevicz  d'aprcs  un  dessein  dm'. 
vous  ne  reussiriez  peuiefe  pas  a  obtenir  Teffft  dans  la 
nature,  et  il  faut  bien  mieux  avoir  ^  gagner  qu'a  perdre 
dans  iVxcculion." 

Mr.  Rcpton  has  the  merit  of  fust  employing  this  system 
elegantly  and  extensively  in  England,  and  of  adopting,  in- 
stead of  one  entire  lasdscape  to  shew  the  previous  state,  and 
another  to  shew  the  effect  of  the  alterations,  a  slip  of  paper 
of  the  size  and  shape  of  those  parts  of  the  landscape  whic!: 
re(|uire  alteration.  This  is  fixed  at  one  edge  of  the  entire 
landscape,  and  lies  flat  over  part  of  it,  so  that  when  lifted 
up  it  shews  the  full  effect.  It  must  be  confessed,  howe- 
ver, that  though  an  elegant  mode,  it  is  not  perfectly  fair, 
since  the  view  in  wicich  the  cut  paper  forms  a  part  can 
never  look  so  well  as  the  other,  even  from  the  mere  circum- 
stance of  tlie  bounding  line  of  the  paper.  For  some  cases, 
however,  it  may  be  used,  though  in  general  it  will  be  found, 
that  two  entire  landscapes  afford  the  most  impartial  mean- 
of  judging  of  the  effects  of  an  improvement.  The  discus- 
sion and  sketches  of  the  place  and  improvements  being 
finished,  and  bound  in  a  book,  the  ground  or  working  plan, 
Plate  CCCXLIV.  is  to  be  put  on  canvass,  or  copied  or. 
parchment,  for  the  common  use  of  the  gardener-,  or  who- 
ever sets  out  the  work;  and  the  profile,  Plate  CCCXLV, 
put  on  rollers,  to  be  preserved  along  with  the  red-book  of 
the  place.  These  being  delivered  to  the  propiieior,  he 
will  determine,  after  mature  deliberation,  whether  or  not  he 
will  adopt  the  wliole,  or  any  part  of  the  improvements, 
previously  consulting  those  friends,  whose  taste  or  judg- 
nrent  he  considers  adequate  to  forming  a  judicious  opi- 
nion on  the  whole,  or  on  any  one  part  of  the  subject, 
"  Lorsque  I'esquisse  de  votre  ensemble  sera  faite,  alors 
vous  reflecherez,  vous  concertercz.  vous  discute^ez  avec 
des  gens  de  gi  u*.  I'ordonnance  ge  erale  de  la  disposition 
cju'elle  vous  presente." 

In  this  example  of  forming  a  plan,  we  have  chosen  a 
dull  and  nearly  flat  site  where  nothing  has  been  done ;  but 
it  is  evident,  that  the  same  general  principles  are  applica- 
ble to  such  places  as  are  to  be  altered,  diminished,  or  en- 
larged. 

Sect.  II.     Of  carrying  a  Plan  into  execution. 

Whether  this  must  be  done  by  contractors,  or  by  the 
proprietor  at  his  own  risk,  must  depend  on  circumstances, 
both  respecting  the  knowledge,  taste,  and  leisure  of  the 
proprietor,  and  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  improvements. 
Where  an  entire  new  house  and  grounds  are  to  be  created, 
an  eminent  substantial  contractor  for  the  buildings,  and 
another  for  the  ground  operations,  will  be  found  the  most 
speedy  and  certain  as  to  expense  ;  the  work,  in  both  cases, 
being  liable  to  be  regularly  examined  at  stated  periods  by 
a  neutral  surveyor,  accompanied  by  the  original  designer 
of  the  improvements. 

If  this  mode  is  not  adopted,  the  whole,  or  greater  parr, 
may  be  done  under  the  eye  of  the  owner  and  his  steward  ; 
various,  and  as  many  parts  as  possible,  being  let  by  the 
job.  We  shall  take  a  cursory  view  of  the  chief  objects  of 
alteration  or  addition,  and  indicate  some  things  in  each, 
which  may  in  most  cases  be  more  profitably  done  by  the 
job,  premising,  that  whenever  the  cost  or  intricacy  of  any 
piece  of  work  is  considerable,  unless  a  contractor  of  some 
rcspectalJility  is  employed,  the  work  is  much  better  done  by 
tlie  labourers  of  the  proprietor, 

Bititdings.  All  alterations,  or  new  erections,  may  be 
readily  estimated  and  executed  by  contract,  and  almost  in 
eveiy  case  at  less  expense  to  the  proprietor.  The  mere 
difference  between  the  trade  price  and  the  gentleman's 
price  of  the  materials  and  labour,  and  between  the  hours 
kept  and  the  quantity  of  work  done  in  a  given  time  by  a 
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jou!ne)'man  to  a  mastei"  ivadesman  and  to  a  genilemaii,  will 
(if  the  former  should,  by  error  in  csiiniating,  find  no  other 
gain,)  afford  a  certain  profit  to  the  tradesman  ;  and  thus, 
suppose  a  contractor  to  csiimatc  a  piece  of  work  at  jLlOOO, 
and  which  the  proprietor,  changing  iiis  mind,  instead  of 
letting  to  the  contractor,  executes  it  himself,  and  finds  the 
amount  illOO,  the  contractor,  had  he  got  the  job,  would 
have  actually  had  a  profit,  and  the  owner  been  a  gainer  of 
L\00. 

The  mansion,  domestic  and  farming  offices,  garden  walls, 
ani-i  hoi-liouses,  may  all  be  separately  contracted  for. 

Grcund.  The  removal  of  ground,  fences,  or  digging, 
may  m  every  case  be  let  by  the  job,  and  with  decided  ad- 
vantage to  both  parties.  'I'iie  extent  of  particular  con- 
tracts should,  of  course,  be  in  proportion  to  the  responsi- 
bility ut  the  contracting  parlies. 

Planting.  The  enclosures  and  the  preparation  of  the 
soil  may,  in  all  extensive  cases,  be  executed  by  contract  ; 
but  the  planting,  or  insertion  of  the  plants,  on  which  so 
much  depends,  should  uniformly  be  done  by  day  work; 
excepting,  however,  those  cases,  in  which  a  respectable 
nurseryman  will  engage  to  put  in  a  certain  number  of 
plants,  of  a  cei  tain  kind,  size,  and  age,  and  maintain  them 
there  for  at  least  three  years.  In  some  extensive  cases, 
the  larid  may  be  prepared  by  fallowing,  which  the  adjoining 
tenants  will  generally  undertake  at  a  very  moderate  price 
per  acie  In  niosl  cases,  the  contractor  for  fences,  of 
■whate\er  description,  should  undertake  to  uphold  them  for 
a  given  number  of  years  ;  and  in  cases  of  thorn  hedges, 
or  otlier  live  fences,  until  they  become  sufficient  barriers. 

Road  and  JValk  making  may  frequently  be  contracted 
for;  but  in  this  case,  as  in  every  other,  niuch  will  depend 
on  the  skill,  activity,  and  expeiience  of  the  gardener  or 
general  overseer. 

SECT.  III.  Descri/ition  of  Plates  CCCXLIII.  CCCXLIK 
CCCXLV.  and  CCCXLl'^I.  combining  a  concentrated 
view,  both  of  the  Geometric  and  Modern  Gardening. 

These  plates  represent  specimens  of  residences  laid  out 
both  in  the  geometric  and  in  the  modern  style.  Plate 
CCCXLV.  Fig.  1.  is  a  profile  of  a  complete  residence  in  the 
geometric  manner,  the  trees  supposed  to  be  of  fifteen  years 
growth.  The  situation,  as  fur  as  respects  natural  surface, 
is  dull  and  uninteresting,  being  nearly  a  flat,  but  with  a 
gentle  rise  or  ridge,  running  east  and  west  near  the  centre, 
and  on  which  the  house,  hot-houses,  and  gardens,  are  plac- 
ed. The  surrounding  country  is  supposed  to  be  in  a  com- 
paratively uncultivated  state,  either  mountainous  or  fiat, 
with  remains  of  natural  forest  scenery.  Such  situations 
abound  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  are  to  be  found  also 
in  some  English  districts,  as  in  Yorkshire,  between  Malton 
and  Whitby. 

The  object  of  art  is  to  create  a  magnificent,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  comfortable  residence ;  and  amidst  such  wild 
and  uncultivated  scenes,  we  consider  this  will  be  better 
effected  by  adopting  the  ancient  than  the  modern  style  of 
gardening.  For  imitations  of  nature,  sun  ounded  by  nature 
itself,  will  ever  be  surpassed  by  the  original,  and  lose  half 
their  beauty  from  the  want  of  contrast ;  but  scenes  of  bold 
and  avowed  art,  in  such  a  situation,  raise  at  once  a  charac- 
ter striking  and  original,  and  convey  a  thousand  interest- 
ing ideas  of  human  art,  industry,  and  refinement,  which 
Would  be  wanting  to  the  other ;  and  the  wild  scenery 
arotind,  while  it  strengthens  these  ideas,  is  itself  by  contrast, 
heightened  in  expression.  Even  on  the  plea  of  the  supe- 
riority of  natural  to  artificial  beauty,  it  may  be  said  in  fa- 
vour of  adopting  the  ancient  style  in  such  cases,  that  no 
existing  beauty  is  lost,  while  much  new  beauty  is  created. 
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In  such  a  situation,  very  few  external  circumstances  can  be 
supposed  to  influence  the  arrangement  of  the  component 
parts  of  the  residence.  The  house,  theref"jrc,is  placed  near 
the  centre  of  the  park,  on  the  ridge  already  menioned,  and 
with  a  south-east  aspect. 

No.  I.  Plate  CCCXLIII.  Is  the  covered  entrance,through 
a  Gothic  ai  cade,  with  th.e  porter's  lodge  (No.  2.,  at  one 
end,  washed  by  the  waters  of  the  moat,  and  the  entrance 
hall  (No.  3)  at  the  other.  No.  4.  Is  the  grand  stsir-case, 
of  the  whole  height  of  the  building,  and  lighted  from  win- 
dows above  the  general  roof.  No.  5.  Is  a  chapel,  with  a 
billiard  room  under.  No.  6.  Is  the  library,  communicating 
with  a  conservatory,  green-houses,  and  fiot-houses,  at  No. 
7.  and  by  an  elegant  Gothic  cloister  (No.  8.  under  the  cha- 
pel) with  the  drawing  and  dining  rooms  at  Nos.  9,  and  10. 
The  rest  of  the  internal  arrangement  is  easily  conceived. 
The  whole  building  is  supposed  to  be  loofcd  flat,  and  co- 
vered with  lead.  No.  11.  Is  the  kitchen  court.  No.  12, 
The  domes' ic  stables  and  coach-houses,  kc.  No.  13.  The 
farm  yard  and  farm.  No.  14.  The  paddocks.  No.  15. 
The  walled  orchard,  with  No.  16.  a  fruit  tree  border  sur- 
rounding it.  No.  17.  Is  the  kitchen  garden.  No.  18  The 
forcing-houses,  with  mushroom  sheds,  gardeners'  lodges, 
furnaces.  Sec.  behind.  No.  19.  The  gardener's  house,  and 
watch  room  over.  No.  20.  The  melon  ground,  and  pits 
for  forcing  asparagus,  roses,  growing  young  pines,  Sec. 
No  21.  Heaps  of  compost.  No.  22.  Back  road  for  manure 
and  fuel.  No.  23  Modern  flower  garden,  covered  with 
wire  netting,  and  serving  as  an  aviary.  No.  24.  Water- 
engine  house  foi  forcing  water  to  cisterns  in  the  hot-houses. 
No.  25.  Upper  terrace  garden,  with  No.  26.  a  jet  d'eau. 
No.  27.  Under  terrace,  or  lawn.  No.  28.  Descent  to  the 
water,  with  a  view  to  sailing  or  fishing  from  a  boat,  or 
setting  off  floating-bait,  &c.  No.  29.  House  for  fishing 
tackle,  and  for  fishing  from  in  hot  or  rainy  weather.  No. 
30.  Pleasure  ground,  consisting  of  broad  gravel  walks, 
accompanied  by  an  equal  breadth  of  turf,  and  bordered  by 
a  phalanx  of  shrubs,  rising  in  gradation  to  the  highest 
trees,  and  arranged  in  the  Linnaean  manner.  One  half  of 
these  walks  will  generally  be  in  shade,  and  the  other  fully 
exposed  to  the  sun,  so  that  a  choice  may  be  made  accord- 
ing to  circumstances.  No.  31.  French  parterre.  No.  32. 
Labyrinth.  No.  33.  Forester's  house,  with  banquetting  room 
over.  No.  34.  Natural  forest  scenery,  blended  and  harmoniz- 
ed with  the  artificial  plantations.  No.  35.  West  entrance.  No. 

36.  Fountain  which  supplies  a  jet  d'eau  in  the  Frencii  par- 
terre, (No  31.)  and  also  in  part  supplies  the  large  lake.  No. 

37.  Large  triangular  field,  enclosed  by  fences,  in  the  direc- 
tions of  the  bounding  strips,  and  under  the  trees.  No.  38. 
Unenclosed  meadow  land  beyond  the  park,  harmonized  by 
(No.  39.)  rows  and  scattered  trees.  No.  40.  Open  arable 
lands.  No.  41.  Public  road.  No.  42.  Principal  entrance. 
No.  43.  Park,  v/hich  may  or  may  not  be  subdivided  by 
hurdle  fences,  in  the  directions  of  the  strips  and  avenues. 
No.  44  Embattled  avenue.  No.  45.  Avenue  of  platoons. 
No.  46.  Walk  to  the  farm.  No  47.  Winding  walks  in 
the  natural  forest  scenery. 

Fig.  1.  of  Plate  CCCXLV.  represents  a  general  view  of 
this  residence. 

Plate  CCCXLIV.  is  a  profile  of  a  complete  residence 
in  the  modern  style  of  laying  out  grounds  ;  the  trees,  as 
in  the  other  specimen,  being  supposed,  with  the  exception 
of  such  as  were  already  there,  to  be  of  fifteen  years 
growth. 

This  situation,  as  far  as  respects  surface,  is  supposed  to 
be  exactly  the  same  as  the  other,  a  flat,  with  a  ridge  or 
rise  in  the  middle  ;  but,  instead  of  being  situated  in  a  wild 
country,  it  is  supposed  to  be  surrounded  by  cultivated 
fields,  enclosed  and  subdivide.  I  by  hedges,  strips  of  planta- 
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imn  walls,  and  Oilier  lences. 

ble  resid  ncc  is,  in  such  a  situation,  to  be  created  by  a  more 
V  incd  display  ot  art  and  human  industry  than  .n  the  for- 
^c  case;  and  «ild  natu,c,  now  banished  from  the  general 
r;„face  of  the  country  by  exten.led  culuvafon,  .s  to  be  - 
vited  back,  as  a  more  elevated  and  dislinfjuishinp;  desci  ip 
ti^n  of  beauty,  partly  as  bein^^  more  rare,  and  calcu  atc-a  ,o 
strike  by  contrast,  and  partly  as  being  more  suitable  to  the 
taste  and  notions  of  man,  after  a  certain  progress  in  civili- 
zation and  rtfinemcht.  .  . 

Scarcely  any  moilve  but  genera  convenience  can  here 
be  supposed  ,o  influence  the  situation  of  the  house  ;  He 
offices  and  gardens  are  disposed  on  the  contrary  side  to 
the  other,  merely  to  afford  some  difference  between  the 
two  designs;  but  their  geneial  form,  style,  and  elevations, 
are  nearly  the  same,  in  order  to  exclude  any  classica  asso- 
ciations which  a  Grecian  building  might  have  introduced, 
and  thus  have  occasioned  a  partial  judgment  as  to  the  ci- 
fcct  of  the  new  style  of  gardening,  compared  with  that  ol 
the  ancients.  .  , 

No.  1 .  Is  the  entrance  portico  for  carriages  to  drive  under, 
a  mode  which  should  never,  in  our  opinion,  be  omitted  ei- 
cither    in    public  or  private   buildings  ;  lor   what    can  be 
more  ridiculous  and  inconsistent  wiili  our  general  attention 
to  comforts  and  luxuries,  than  issuing  from  a   warm  room, 
and  walking  half  a  dozen  yards   in  the  rain  or  wind  to  en- 
ter a  carriage?     No.  iJ.   Hall  and  grand  stair-case  leadmg 
to  a  cloister  on  the  first  floor,  extending  round    the  quad- 
rangle, and  communicating  with   No.    3     the  family  stair. 
No.  4.  Stair  for  married  strangers.     No.  5.  Stair  for  single 
strangers,  &c.      No.  6   Dining    room.      No.    7.  Library. 
No.   a.  Drawing    room.       No.  9.   Music  room.     No.   10. 
Kitchen  side.      No.   11.  Chapel.     No.  12.  Conservatory. 
No.  13.  Glass  varandah,  or  passage   open  on  both  sides, 
with  a  glazed  rnof,  under  which   vines  may  be  trained, 
leading  to  No.  U.  Aviary,  or  garden  covered  by  a  wire  net- 
ing,  40  or  50  feet  from  the  ground,  so  as  to  include  forest 
trees,  in  which  native  and  foreign  birds  may  range    undis- 
turlierl.Scc.  No.  15   Green-house.     No.  16.  Flower  garden. 
No.  17.  Hot-housis.  No.  18.  Winter  garden.jNo.  19.  Open 
■walk  in  ditto.  No.  20.  Covered  walk  formed  entirely  of  ever- 
greens.  No.  21.  Group  of  statuary  and  rock  work  for  winter 
and   early  flowering  plants.   No.  21    Passage,  to  No.  22.  the 
kitchen  garden.  No.  23.  Forcing  houses  of  approved  curvili- 
neal  forms, being  segments  of  spheres.  (See  note  to  chap,  v.) 
No.  24  GardiMitr's  house.  No.  25    Orchard.  No.  26.  Melon 
groui.d.  No.  27.  Walk  to  farm.  No.  28.  Back  road  to  stables. 
No.  29.  Line  of  wire  fence  enclosing  the  pleasure  ground. 
No.  30   Part  of  the  park  fed  by  sheep.  No.  31.  Broad  gravel 
walk,  with  an  equal  breadth  of  turf  on  each  side,  for  such 
as  picfir  walking  on  that  material,  shade  and  cover  being 
produced   by  planting  trees    in    the  line  of  separation  be- 
tween the  gravel  and  turf.     No.  32.  A  similar  walk  in  the 
park,  or  forest  scenery.  No.  33.  Permanent  sunk  fence  be- 
tween the  deer  park  and  that  part  to  be  grazed  by  sheep. 
No.  34.  Bridge  over  the  lake.  No.  35.  Park  scenery.  No  36. 
Cultivated  scenes,  harmonized  by  bringing  one  arable  field. 
No.  37.   into  the  park,  and   extending  trees.  No.   38.  and 
grass,  No.  39.  among  the  arable  lands.     No.  40.  Situations 
for  furze,  briars,  ferns,  and  other  low  growths.  No.  41.  Ap- 
proaches.    No.  42   Public  road.  No.  43.  FieUls  appropriat- 
ed to  the  park,  the  lences  of   the   public    road    being  sunk 
walls.     No.  44.   Farm.     No.  45.  Barn.     No.  46.  Bailiff's 
house  and  garden.     No.    47.  Straw  yards.     No.  48.   Rick 
yard.     No.  49.  Line  in  which  a  riding  may  be   taken,  or  in 
which  carriages  may  drive  round  the  park,  and  from  thence 
in  any  desirable  direction,  with  a  view  to  enjoying  the  beau- 
ties of  a  riding. 


is  a  general  view  of  this  resi- 


Plate  CCCXLV.  Fig. 
(Iciicc 

The  whole  extent  of  the  park  is  not  shewn  either  in 
Plate  CCCXLIII.  or  CCCXLIV.  partly  because  it  is  un- 
necessaty  in  conveying  a  t;eneral  idea  of  slyle  and  arrange- 
ment, but  principally  because  the  necessarily  limited  mag- 
nitude of  plates  in  a  work  of  this  nature,  precludes  the 
icleii,  on  so  small  a  scale. 

Ill  these  plans,  a  very  slight  shade  is  adopted  as  the  aerial 
tint  for  the  surface  of  the  higher  grounds  ;  and  the  lower 
levels  arc  darkened  in  proportion  to  their  depth.  The  si- 
tuation of  the  sun  is  taken  at  south-east,  and  his  elevation 
at  45°  ;  whence  it  follows,  that  the  shadow  of  every  object 
measured  in  that  direction,  will  shew  exactly  its  height. 
In  the  case  of  trees  and  conical  objects,  the  dimension 
ninsi,  of  course,  be  taken  from  their  centre  or  highest 
points. 

Plate  CCCXLVI.  is  the  working  plan  to  Plate  CCCXLIV. 
The  first  thing  to  be  observed  in  this  plan,  is  the  original 
positions  and  divisions  of  the  fields,  and  public  and  private 
ro.ids,  brook,  and  farm  houses:  the  crosses  thus  (x,)  on 
certain  lines,  siijnifying  that  they  are  to  be  removed  ;  the 
dolled  masses  represent  the  forms  of  the  proposed  planta- 
tions; unci  the  doited  crosses  adjoining  these,  the  situations 
for  single  trees  ;  and  the  small  circles  (o,)  the  situations 
for  groups.  The  kind  of  tree  to  be  planted  is  represented 
by  capitals,  and  the  sort  of  shrub  by  small  leUcrs.  These 
must  refer  to  a  prepared  list  of  trees  and  shrubs.  The 
fmces,  culture,  and  other  particulars  of  the  plantatiolis,  will 
be  contained  in  the  book  of  improvement,  or,  as  it  is  term- 
ed by  Mr.  Repton,  the  red  book  of  the  place. 

No.  1.  Is  the  site  and  outline  of  the  house  and  offices, 
which  must  be  left  for  separate  plans  and  details,  or  for  the 
architect.  No.  2.  Site  of  the  pleasure  ground,  terrace, 
gardens,  kitchen-garden,  hothouses,  &c.  which  must  be 
explained  and  executed  from  separate  plans,  sections,  and 
particulars,  it  being  sufficient  in  this  general  plan  to  mark 
out  their  site,  so  as  to  admit  of  executing  the  grand  masses 
of  plantation.  No.  3.  Lines  of  roads  and  walks,  which  may 
be  executed  independently  of  the  house  and  pleasure 
grounds.  No.  4.  Outline  of  water.  No.  5.  Sections  of 
ditto,  shewing  the  difference  between  the  present  and  for- 
mer surface,  the  line  a  b  being  the  level  of  the  water. 
No.  6.  General  sections  across  the  residence,  the  line  a  6 
being  that  of  the  level  of  the  ground  on  which  the  house 
stands.  No.  7.  Fields  to  be  retained.  No.  8.  Public  road, 
to  be  bounded  by  sunk  walls  instead  of  hedges.  No.  9. 
Fields  belonging  to  the  proposed  farm. 

By  a  general  plan  of  this  description,  accompanied  by 
others  more  detailed,  of  the  kitchen  garden,  pleasure 
grounds,  terrace,  See.  and  by  the  explanatory  details  of  the 
red  book,  any  gardener  of  ordinary  intelligence  may  exe- 
cute the  most  intricate  design;  and  if  this  design  has  been 
caarefully  formed  from  inspecting  the  premises,  and  pro- 
per general  views  have  been  minutely  taken  from  different 
points,  the  landscape  gardener  may  shevv  the  effect  of  fu- 
ture improvements  with  confidence,  and  leave  behind  him 
a  book  of  improvements,  or,  in  other  words,  such  plans, 
sections,  views,  and  written  instructions,  as  may  enable  the 
gardener  gradually  to  produce  them,  with  nearly  as  much 
certainty  as  an  architect  directs  a  builder  to  raise  an  eleva- 
tion of  masonry.  Distantly  situated  proprietors,  ambitious  of 
displaying  some  refinement  of  ideas  on  rural  matters,  might 
in  this  way  first  procure,  and  then  work  to  a  general  plan, 
instead,  as  is  often  the  case  at  present,  of  working  accor- 
ding to  their  own  crude  notions,  and  producing  scenes  which 
afford  no  pleasure  to  ai}y  one  but  their  owner. 
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Sect.  IV.  Of  the  firofessional   Education  of  a  Landscape 
Gardener. 

Sir  William  Chambers  complains,  thit,  in  his  time,  the 
artof  laying  out  tjrounds  was  too  generally  lefttokilclien  gar- 
dencr.s;  cUid  Mr.  Repton,(vvho  has  died  since  tht  foi-mer  part 
of  this  article  was  written,)  in  his  introduction  to  Observa- 
tions on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Landscafie  Gardening, 
and  in  b\s  Letter  lo  Mi  Price,  states  lliat  he  stepped  lor- 
warH  (in  1790  we  believe)  under  tlie  protection  of  some  of 
the  first  characters  of  the  country,  and  rescued  the  art  from 
the  hands  of  labouiers.  Wright,  Eames,  Hamilton,  and 
some  o'.hers,  accordins^  to  Mr.  G.  Mason,  must  be  except- 
ed ;  but  vvheliier  this  be  the  case  or  not,  no  blame  can  be 
attached  to  this  ingenious  and  intelligent  class  of  men  for 
their  attempts  at  landscape  gardening;  since  it  is  just  as 
natural,  in  the  infancy  of  an,  tor  a  kitchen  gardener  to  be- 
come a  landscape  gardener,  as  for  a  mason  to  become  an 
architect;  and  experience  has  shewn,  that  the  one  class  is 
not  less  fit  for  the  assumed  profession  than  the  other.  Tiiere 
is,  indeed,  a  certahi  degree  of  practical  knowledge  requi- 
site for  both  architects  and  landscape  y;ardencrs,  which  no 
person  who  has  not  studied  as  a  carpenter,  mason,  or  gar- 
dener, can  easily  if  at  all  obtain. 

Whoever  is  intended  for  a  landscape  gardener  should, 
in  our  opinion,  be  sent  for  at  least  one  year  to  an  eminent 
nurseryman,  or  horticulturist,  where  he  may  acquire  a 
practical  knowledge  at  once  of  the  names  and  culture  of 
plants  and  trees,  and  the  general  economy  of  a  garden. 
If  he  is  to  act  also  occasionally  as  an  architect,  he  should 
next  be  sent  for  at  least  one  year  to  an  eminent  carpenter 
and  builder,  during  which  time  he  ought  to  study  the  theo- 
ry of  carpentry,  as  well  as  the  mechanical  principles,  and 
principles  of  design  in  architecture.  On  the  supposition 
that  he  has,  previously  to  all  this,  had  a  liberal  education, 
he  may  now  be  placed  under  a  landscape  gardener,  where, 
in  addition  to  the  common  routine  of  the  profession,  he 
ought  to  be  assiduous  in  sketching  and  studying  the  effect 
of  landscape  and  buildings,  in  particular;  and  in  studying 
the  principles  of  taste  and  of  the  fine  arts,  in  general.  He 
may,  during  this  time,  or  as  soon  afterwards  as  possible, 
employ  great  part  of  his  time  in  visiting  the  principal  gen- 
tlemen's seats,  and  scenes  of  natural  beauty  in  Great  Britain; 
and,  if  to  this  he  can  add  an  excursion  to  Italy,  and  the 
south  of  Germany,  he  will  richly  profit  from  the  time  and 
expi  nse  so  employed. 

We  may  suppose  the  pupil,  after  such  a  course,  to  have 
attained  the  age  of  25  years,  when  he  may  commence 
practising  the  art.  Before  that  period  of  life,  we  doubt 
i.vhether  any  person,  however  great  his  natural  sensibility  or 
industry,  can  have  acquired  a  mature  taste  and  a  sufficient 
stock  of  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge.  Without  these 
combined,  and  qualified  by  good  sense,  he  may  tinow  out 
occasional  brilliant  ideas  of  improvement,  but  cannot  be 
relied  on  for  a  general  plan,  that  shall  bear,  in  all  its  parts, 
the  test  of  critical  examination.  But  "  where  theoretical 
knowledge,  and  piaclical  skill,"  Mr.  Stewart  ol)serves, 
"  are  happily  combined  in  the  same  person,  the  intellectu- 
al power  of  man  appears  in  its  full  perfection,  and  fits  him 
equally  to  conduct  with  a  masterly  hand  the  details  of  ordi- 
nary business,  and  to  contend  successfully  with  the  untried 
difficulties  of  new  and  hazardous  situations"  Elements  of 
the  Philosofihy  of  the  Human  Mind,  p.  232.  2d  edit. 

The  following  works  may  be  advantageously  consulted 
on  the  art  of  gardening  and  laying  out  grounds. 

1.  Geometric  Styk. 
1638  Trait e  du  Jardinage,  selon  les  raisons  de  la  Mature 
et  d    l^jirt.     4to. 

1673.  Boyceau  D'Argenviile,    Theorie  et    Pratique  du 


Jardinage  ;  ou  Von  traite  a  fond  des  beax  Jurdina  apfiellet 
communemcnt  ten  Jardmn  de  fdaisir.     4to. 

1702.  Geometrie  /iralic/ue  des  Maisons  et  des  Jardins,  par 
Malicl.      4o. 

1719.  Ichnografihia  rustica.     8vo.  2  vols, 

1726    (Z'.i\ii:i  del  Jlrchitettura  d'un  Giardino    4to. 

1728.  Le  Blond's  Theory  and  Practice  of  Gardening.  4to. 

2    Modern  Style. 

1764.  Shenstone's  Unconnected  Thoughts  on  Modern 
Gard'-ning.      12  mo. 

1768.    Mason's  Essay  on  Design.     Svo. 

177'.  Wheatley's  Observaii'jns  on  Modern  Gardening. 
Svo 

1772    Chambers'  Oriental  or  C/iinese  Gardening.  4to. 

1776.  Morel,  Theorie  des  Jardina   Svo. 

1 7 "7.  Girnrdiii  de  la  Composition  des  Paysages-,  ou  des 
moyens  d''embellir  la  nature  autour  des  habitations  en  joi- 
gnant  I'agreable  a  Cutile.    12i>io. 

17S5.    Marshall's  Planting  and  Rural  Ornament.  Svo. 

1793.  Hirschfield,  Theorie  des  Jardins.  5  vols   4to. 

1794.  P^rkyn'>,  Essay  on  the  Different  A''atural  Situationt 
of  Gardens-     4to 

1795    Rcpton's  Sketches  on  l.andscafie  Gardening,  fol. 

1797.    De  Lille,  The  Gardens,  a  poem.   4'o. 

17y8    Price's  Essays  on  the  Picturesque      Svo. 

1807  R.  pion's  Observations  on  the  Theory  and  Practice 
of  Landscajie  Gardejiing.    4to.    (j.  c.  L  ) 

LANDSCAPE  PAINTING.     See  Painting. 

LAMD-TAX,  is  an  annual  impost,  which  superseded  all 
the  former  methods  of  rating  either  property,  o?-  persons 
in  respect  oftlieir  property,  whether  by  tenths  or  fifteenths, 
subsidies  on  land,  hydages,  scutages,  or  talliages. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  civil  wars  bi-tween  Charles  I.  and 
his  parliament,  the  latter,  having  no  other  sufficient  reve- 
nue to  support  themselves  and  their  measures,  introduced 
the  practice  of  laying  weekly  and  monthly  assessnients  of 
a  specific  sum  upon  the  several  counties  of  the  kingdom, 
to  be  levied  by  a  pound-rate  on  lands  and  personal  estates, 
which  were  occasionally  continued  during  the  whole  usur- 
pation. After  the  Restoration,  the  ancient  method  of  grant- 
ing subsidies  was  only  twice  renewed  ;  for  the  monthly  as- 
sessments were  now  established  by  custom,  they  were  rais- 
ed by  commissioners  named  by  parliament,  and,  besides, 
produced  a  more  certain  revenue.  These  periodical  assess- 
ments, as  well  as  the  subsidies  which  preceded  them,  and 
the  more  ancient  scutage,  hydage,  and  talliage,  were,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  a  land-tax,  and  were  sometimes  ex- 
pressly called  so.  Yet  an  opinion  has  prevailed,  that  the 
land-lax  was  first  introduced  in  the  reign  of  king  William 
IH.  because,  in  the  year  1692,  a  new  assessment,  or  valu- 
ation of  estajes,  was  made  iliroughout  the  kingdom  ;  and, 
according  to  this  valuation,  the  land  tax  has  continued  an 
annual  charge  upon  tlie  subject.  The  method  of  raising 
it,  is  by  charging  a  partii  ular  sum  upon  each  county,  ac- 
cording to  the  valuation  given  in  A  D.  1692  ;  and  this  sum 
is  assessed  and  raised  upon  individuals,  (their  personal  es- 
tates, as  well  as  real,  being  liable  thereto,)  by  commission- 
ers appointed  in  the  act,  being  the  principal  landholders  of 
the  county,  and  their  officers.  Blackstone's  Comment,  b.  i. 
ch.  8. 

In  the  year  1799,  the  land-tax,  which,  as  has  been  alrea- 
dy observed,  was  formerly  an  annual  tax,  was  made  per- 
petual, and  ofl'ered  for  sale  to  the  proprietors  of  the  land,  or 
to  any  other  persons  who  chose  to  purchase  it.  In  the 
courseof  l!'e  first  year,  after  the  passing  of  this  act,  up- 
wards of  13,000,000/.  was  purchased ;  and,  since  that  pe- 
riod, a  great  proportion  of  the  land-tax  has  been  redeem- 
ed,    (zj 
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del,  ivith  an  Ode   lo  the  River  Eden,  4to.     Having  taken 


SuSr  ^,  t^^^t^  ";^^:"c:!''-n;;'b.^s  of     of  December  .765,  he  was  appointed  assis.ant  p.e.cher  at 
Lansenihal  are  siluated  aliout  half  a  lca5,nie  fio.n  the  vil- 
lage.    Distance  fiom  Bcrnc  18  miles  N.  E. 


LWGHOLME,  is  a  market  town  of  Scotland,  in  the 
county  of  Uuinfiies.  It  is  situated  near  the  river  Esk,  and 
the  Ki-cat  roadfiom  Edinbur^'li  to  Carlisle  passes  through 
il.  The  town  consists  principally  of  one  street,  which  con- 
tains some  good  houses.  Langholine  is  a  bur;.5h  of  barony, 
belonging  to  the  Duke  of  liueclcuch,  wlio  is  the  proprietor 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  parish.     About  half  a  mile  from 


Lincoln's  Inn,  probably  througn  the  interest  of  Warbunon, 
to  whom  he  had  dedicated  liis  Letters  of  Theodosius  and 
Constantia.  In  1766,  he  published  iiis  Poetical  Works,  in 
2  vols.  12mo.  Aljout  this  tine,  he  obtained  the  valual)le 
rectory  of  Blagdon  in  Somersetshire,  which  he  held  until 
his  death,  and  was  appointed  a  prebendary  of  Wells.  In  1767, 
lie  married  Miss  Crancroft,  the  sisterof  his  former  pujiils, 
who  soon  after  died  in  childbed  of  a  daughter,  and  was  pa- 
thetically lamented  by  her  husband,  in  some  verses  to  her 


the  town  is  situa'ted  the  village  of  New  L.mgholmc,   at  the     memory.     In  the  year  1770,  he  published,  in    cnjunction 


confluence  of  the  Waucliope  and  the  Esk.  It  consists  of 
about  100  houses,  buiit  upon  a  plain,  on  feus  granted  by 
the  Duke  of  Buccleuch.  A  cotton  manulliclure  was  esta- 
blisiied  in  it,  which  employed  about  100  persons.  Lang- 
holme  has  a  weekly  market,  and  four  fairs,  one  of  which 
is  held  on  the   26th  of  July,  and  is   one  of  the  greatest  in 


with  his  brother,  Plutarch's  Lives,  translated  from  the 
original  Greek,  with  Kotes  critical  and  cxfilanatory,  and  a 
neii)  life  of  Plutarch,  in  six  vols.  8vo.  He  died,  after  a 
lingering  illness,  at  Blagdon  House,  on  the  1st  of  April 
1779. 
The  private  character  of  Langliorne  appears  to  have  been 


Scoihuid   for  lambs.     Langholme  Lodge,   the   seat  of  the     amiable  and  respectable.     His  works  arc  very  numerous; 


Duke  of  Buccleuch,  is  siluated  near  the  town,  in  a  delight 
ful  valley,  surrounded  with  hills  covered  with  wood.  The 
population  of  Langholme  is  about  1500,  and  that  of  New 
Langholme  600.  Tiic  popul.ttion  of  the  parish,  in  1801, 
was  203  J;  and,  in  1811,  2636. 

LA.VGHORNE.  John,  D.  D.  an  English  poet  and  mis- 
cellaneous writer  of  some  eminence,  was  born  at  Kirby- 
Stcphcn  in  Westmoreland;  but  the  precise  year  of  iiis  birth 
has  not  been  ascertained.  Little  information  has  been  pre- 
served with  regard  to  the  particulars  of  his  life.  His  fa- 
ther, the  Rev.  Joseph  Langhorne  of  Winston,  died 
when  his  son  was  young;  leaving  him  and  his  brother  Wil- 
liam to  the  care  of  their  mother.     The  place  of  his  educa- 


but  ol  Ills  prose  writings,  none  have  oblaint  d  nun'h  popu- 
larity, excepting  his  Solyman  and  ^4lmena  Theodosius 
and  Constantia.  and  his  translation  of /"/u^az-c/i's  Lives  As 
a  poet,  he  exhibited  undoubted  marks  of  genius,  imagin- 
ation, and  sensibility  ;  and  some  of  his  verses  hold  a  re- 
spectable rank  among  the  productions  of  our  minor  poets. 
His  chief  faults  appear  to  be,  an  occasional  redundancy  of 
diction,  and  an  affectation  of  false  and  unnecessary  oriiaiiieut. 
See  the  Life  of  Langhorne,  in  Anderson's  edition  of  the 
Poels;  and  the  Gen.  Biog.  Diet,     (r) 

LANGRES  is  a  town  of  France,  and  the  chief  place  of  a 
district  in  the  depirtment  of  the  Upper  Marne.  It  is  situ- 
ated at  a  greater  height  than  any  town   in  France,  and  has 


tion  is  not  known;  his  name  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  list  a  fine  appearance  at  a  distance,  when  approached  fiom  the 

of  graduates  cither  of  O.xford  or  Cambridge.  side  of  Vesoul.     Some   of  the  streets  are  wide,  and  many 

He  first  appeared    as  an   author  in  1758,   when  several  of  the  houses  commodious  and  well  built.     The  church  of 

pieces  of  poetry,  written  by  him,  were  inserted  in  the  Grand  St.  Martin,  which  has  a  lofty  tower,  is  a  large  and  handsome 


Magazine,  a  periodical  work  published  by  Mr.  Ralph  Grif- 
fitiis,  the  proprietor  of  the  Monthly  Revi'vj.  His  first  pub- 
lication Was  The  Death  of  Adonis,  a  Pastoral  Elegy,  from 
Bion.  410,  1739  .  wnich  was  followed,  in  the  same  year,  by 
The  Tears  of  Music,  a  Poem,  to  the  Memory  of  Mr.  Han- 


building.  There  is  a  fine  promenade  between  the  two 
gates,  on  the  road  from  Vesoul.  Langres  is  famous  for  its 
cutlery,  and  itsscissars  have  long  been  celebrated.  There 
are  also  extensive  paper  works  in  the  town.  Population, 
7358. 


LANGUAC^E. 


Language,  (from  the  French  Langue,  and  that  from  the 
Latin  Lingua,  "  tho  tongue,")  in  its  proper  sense,  means 
"  the  e.tpression  or  enunciation  of  luiinan  th  )ughts  and 
sentiinenis,  by  means  of  the  articulate  sounds  of  the 
human  voice."  It  has  usually,  however,  been  extended 
toeom;)rehend,  in  general,  '•  all  the  means  of  expressing 
or  announcing  thought  and  feeling  by  sensible  signs." 
Taken  in  this  extended  sense,  language  may  properly  be 
distinguished  into  .Vatural  or  Instinctive,  and  Artificial  or 
CoT.ventional  ;  as  the  sensible  signs,  by  which  the  annun- 
ciation is  made,  may  be  either  suggested  immediately  by 
nature,  or  formed  by  human  skill  and  intention. 

The  power  of  communicating  the  inward  thoughts  and 
feelings  must  be  essential  to  a  being  destined  lo  live  at  all 
in  society.    Without  this  power,  each  individual  must  for 


ever  remain  insulated  and  solitary,  incapable  of  either  im- 
parting or  receiving  social  aid  or  enjoyment.  Nulure  has 
accordingly  proviied  means  for  such  communication,  suf- 
ficient, in  all  cas'  s,  for  llutt  degree  of  social  union  in  which 
each  class  of  animals  is  to  subsist.  The  inferior  species 
accomplish  it  by  certain  signs  and  gestures,  and,  above  all, 
by  peculiar  sounds  or  cries,  wholly  taught  by  instinct,  and 
understood  also,  as  far  as  necessary,  by  immediate  instinct, 
■without  instruction,  and  independent  of  experience.  This 
limited  extent  of  the  power  of  communication  is  sufficient 
for  the  purposes  of  their  being;  but  for  man,  a  rational  as 
well  as  social  being,  much  more  was  requisite.  In  com- 
mon with  other  animals,  indeed,  he  is  furnished  by  nature 
with  certain  powers  of  employing  the  limbs  or  the  voice, 
so  as  to  denote,  in  a  manner  recognised  instinctively  by  all 
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l)is  fellow  men,  many  of  his  inward  feelings,  emotions,  and 
desires:  these,  therefore,  often -serve  as  natural  signs,  for 
imparting  to  one  man  what  passes  in  the  mind  of  another. 
But  these  natural  signs  are  few,  and  extremely  limited  in 
their  application.  They  may  intimate  a  few  of  the  more 
simple  feelings  ;  but  by  far  tlie  greater  part  of  what  passes 
in  the  mind,  cannot  thus  be  made  a  subject  of  exliibi- 
tioi).  If  men  are  to  hold  a  communication  co-extensive 
■will)  their  faculties  as  rational  beings,  a  far  more  extend- 
ed class  of  signs  must  be  formed  and  employed,  by  the 
conventional  use  of  which,  all  the  various  thoughts, 
feelings,  and  emotions  of  the  mmd,  may  be  specifically 
declared.  This  necessity  gives  rise  to  what  is  termed 
Artificial  or  Conventional,  in  contradistinction  to  JVatural 
Language.* 

JVatural  Language. 

Nature  has  established  a  connection  between  many  of 
the  feelings  and  passions  of  the  human  heart,  and  certain 
motions  or  changes  in  the  external  appearance,  universally 
known  and  recognised.  The  angry  countenance,  the 
scowling  eye,  the  iiidignant  frown,  mark  with  precision 
what  is  passing  within  ;  the  placid  look,  the  composed  mien, 
the  benignant  smile,  give  univeisal  pleasure.  The  same 
is  the  case  with  many  other  feelings.  These  natural  signs 
are  interpreted  without  reasoning  ;  neither  the  savage  nor 
the  polished  citizen  are  at  a  loss  for  their  meaning.  They 
arc  applicable,  however,  chit  fly  to  the  feelings  and  emo- 
tions, though  they  may  occasionally  be  made  to  express 
also  the  dictates  of  the  understanding. 

The  natural  signs,  by  which  the  inward  thoughts  and 
feelings  c.  u  thus  be  externally  announced,  arc  of  three 
clashes:  Modifications  oi  \.\\e  features  of  the  face;  variations 
of  the  limbs  ov  gestures  of  the  body;  and  modulations  of  the 
voice.  These  constitute  a  primitive  and  uniform  language, 
to  which  recourse  can  be  had  in  every  society,  when  con- 
ventional signs  are  unattainable,  or  inadequate  to  the  parti- 
cular occasion. 

The  expression  of  mental  feelings  by  Ihc  features  oj  the 
face'xi  a  matter  of  general  observation.  From  this  expres- 
sion, it  has  been  justly  remarked,  much  of  the  excellence 
of  the  art  of  the  painter,  and  not  a  little  of  that  of  the  sta- 
tuary, is  derived.  A  familiar  acquaintance  too  with  this 
class  of  signs,  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  actor; 
and,  on  many  occasions,  the  orator  will  find  his  advantage 
in  cultivating  it.  All  this  holds  true  of  the  expression  of 
feelings  and  passions.  These  are  often  fully  exhibited  in 
the  features.  But  not  satisfied  with  this,  many  have  gone 
farther,  and  maintain  the  countenance  to  be  an  index,  not  of 
passion  only  but  of  character.  Hence  has  arisen,  what  has 
been  termed  the  science  of  physiognomy.  It  is  well  known 
how  much  this  has.  in  all  ages,  engaged  the  attention  of 
ingeiiious  men,  and  to  how  mcnv  discussions  and  investiga- 
tions it  has  given  occasion.  The  examination  of  these  be- 
longs to  the  article  of  Physiognomy.    It  is  sufficient  to  re- 


mark at  present,  that  it  is  evident  from  universal  expe- 
rience, and  even  f,om  t!ie  speculations,  however  fanciful, 
of  the  pliysiognomist,  that  a  class  of  natural  signs,  indi- 
caung  many  of  the  emotions  of  the  mind,  does  unquestion- 
ably exist ;  and  tnis  forms  one  branch  of  natural  language 
1  he  particular  detail  of  these  signs  themselves,  constitutes 
the  chief  part  of  the  physiognomical  science. 

Besides  the  features  of  the  face,  we  have  another  class 
of  natural  signs,  indicative  of  mental  emotions,  in  the  ges- 
tures and  motions  of  the  body.  The  knowledge  of  these,  as 
well  as  of  the  former,  must  always  be  indispensable  to  the 
historical  painter,  the  statuary,  and  the  actor,  and  ought 
never  to  be  neglected  by  the  orator.  In  sadness  and  melan- 
choly,  the  head  is  apt  to  sink,  and  the  arms  hang  down  ;  in 
joy,  the  head  is  elevated  ;  in  displaying  pride,  it  is  stiff  and 
erect;  in  contempt  and  indignation,  its  motions  are  quick 
and  irregular;  in  gaiety  and  merriment,  the  corners  of  the 
mouth  are  contracted,  and  in  some  degree  raised,  the  cheeks 
rather  drawn  inward,  and  the  muscles  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  countenance  in  a  slight  measure  convulsed,  which  gives 
rise  to  laughter;  in  ada.iration  and  surprise,  the  body  is 
thrown  back,  and  fixed  seennngly  immoveable  in  one  posi- 
tion; in  fear,  the  arms  are  extended,  the  eyes  opened  wide, 
and  the  limbs  often  affected  with  tremulous  and  desultory 
movements.  All  these,  and  many  other  variations  of  ges- 
ture,  are  the  instantaneous  and  involuntary  effects  of  pas- 
sion. They  may  justly  be  said  to  be  constituted  by  nature 
as  interpreters  of  the  feelings  of  the  mind.  This  class  of 
natural  signs  appears  to  be  more  susceptible  of  extended 
application  than  some  of  the  others,  and  the  extension  and 
improvement  of  them  has  given  rise  to  the  an  of  fianto- 
mime.  The  extent  to  which  this  art  has  often  been  carried, 
IS  very  great.  In  ancient  Rome, the  exhibition  ofdramatic 
action,  without  the  accompaniment  of  words,  was  a  com- 
mon amusement,  and  the  audience  were  never  at  a  loss  to 
follow  the  action  through  all  its  parts.  The  modern  pan- 
tomimes, too,  often  exhibit  both  character  and  passion,  by 
the  medium  of  action  and  gestures  alone,  with  a  high  de- 
gree of  accuracy.  These  exhibitions  are  unquestionably 
the  pioductions  of  skill  and  art,  but  they  are  founded  upon 
the  natural  signs  of  the  inward  feelings,  manifested  in  the 
gestures  and  motions  of  the  body.  Were  there  no  other 
means  of  communication,  it  is  difficult  to  say  to  what  per- 
fection this  class  of  signs  might  in  time  be  brought.  Sava- 
ges, ignorant  of  each  other's  language,  can  thus  make 
known  their  desires  and  feelings  without  difficulty  ;  and  all 
ol  us  have  often  witnessed  the  readiness  with  which  dumb 
men  can,  upon  occasion,  adapt  their  gestures  to  the  expres- 
sion of  their  inclinations  and  wishes. 

A  tliird  class  of  natural  signs,  expressive  of  our  inward 
feelings,  is  to  be  found  in  the  instinctive  modulation  or  tones 
of  the  human  voice.  These  natural  cries  arc  uttered  in- 
voluntarily, even  at  the  earliest  period  of  life  ;  and  at  every 
age,  when  the  feelings  are  strongly  excited,  they  burst  forth 
spontaneously,  in  spite  of  all  artificial  refinements,  without 
design,  and  without  regard  to  consequences.     Joy,  grief, 

*  This  account  of  the  natural  origin  of  language  proceeds  upon  the  idea,  that  language  was  formed  and  invented  for  the  purpose  of  an- 
nouncing or  communicating  thought ;  and  this  idea  we  cannot  but  consider  as  just.  It  has  indeed  been  ingeniously  contended  of  late,  that 
the  communication  of  our  thoughts  is  not  in  fact  the  object  or  purpose  of  lLmgua.^'e,  but  that  its  rsal  or  definite  object  consists  in  the  pro- 
duction of  ihonghts  in  the  minds  of  others  by  means  of  oral  signs.  It  is  readily  admitted,  that  the  production  of  certain  thoughts  in  tlie  mind  of 
another  is,  and  must  be,  an  ultimate  object  of  the  use  of  language;  this  is  implied  in  the  very  act  of  emulovingit.  But  this  uhimate  ob- 
ject is  in  no  respect  peculiar  to  language  ;  it  may  be  equally  predicated  of  every  species  of  mutual  or  social  .iction.  The  specific  purpose 
of  language  is  to  be  sought,  not  in  the  ultimate  object,  which  it  aims  at  in  common  with  other  processes  of  human  action,  but  in  the  peculiar 
manner  in  which  it  is  employed  for  the  attainment  of  that  ultimate  object.  Now  it  seems  evident,  that  it  is  solely  by  the  enunciation  of  the 
thoughts,  feelings,  and  mental  energies  of  the  speaker,  that  languas^e  can  serve  to  produce  thoughts  in  the  mind  of  another.  We  conceive 
ourselies  therefore  fully  warranted  in  holding  the  communication  or  annunciation  of  thoughts,  feelings,  or  mental  energies,  the  du:ect  and 
specific  object  of  the  invention  employed. 
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spicion,  admiration,  despair,  exultation,  hope,  fear,  and 
any  other  emotions,  arc  thus  manifested.  These  modu- 
ions  of  the  voice  approach  to,  but  are  by  no  means  ol  the 
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bame  nature  with  the  articulate  sounds  which  lorm  the  ma^ 
icrials  of  aruficial  or  conveniional  hws;u;«ge.  I  hey  are 
uttered  only  under  the  innumcc  of  passion  or  emotion  ; 
Ihey  are  taught  by  nature,  and  lequiie  no  nisu  uction  to  ex- 
plain their  meaning,  from  their  near  rchition  to  words, 
however,  they  have  obtained  a  place  in  grammar,  and  are 
commonly  staled  as  one  of  the  parts  ot  speech,  under  the 
denomination  of  triterjeclions.  They  undoubtedly  mingle 
in  all  empassioned  discouise,  and  often  contribute  to  the 
forte  and  cflect  of  eloquence;  still  they  can  only  be  le- 
jjaided  as  the  natural  and  instinctive  expressions  ol  tceling. 
Among  (hflVrent  nations,  the  number  ol  those  instinctive 
sounds, which  still  claim  an  occasional  place  amidst  the  use 
of  convmlional  words,  may  vary,  either  from  difiVrtni  in- 
tci.siiy  ol  feeling,  or  lion,  the  luUer  adaptation  of  words  to 
the  txpressioTi  of  passion;  but  in  all  lan^u^.gcs  they  do  to 
a  certain  extent  remain,  occasionally  fmploycd  by  the  ora- 
tor, and  frequently  bursting  forth  to  indicate  the  strength  of 
the  internal  feelings. 

These  various  classes  of  natural  signs  might  undoubt- 
edly have  served  foi  carrying  on  some  kind  of  intercourse 
in  the  rudest  singes  of  human  society  ;  but  it  cannot  be 
disputed,  that  their  applicaiion  is  extremely  limited,  and 
if  man  was  ever  to  rise  above  the  condition  of  mere  ani- 
mal existence,  he  must  have  a  mean  ot  coinmunication 
more  suitid  to  his  situation,  and  co-extensive  with  his  ra- 
tional faculties.  Hence  aiises  the  necessity  of  employing 
a  different  and  more  enlarged  class  of  signs,  indicating 
not  only  feelings  and  passions,  but  thoughts  and  ideas,  ob- 
jects, actions,  and  relations ;  a  class  of  signs,  in  short, 
rising  from  natural  and  instinctive,  to  conventional  and  ar- 
tificial language. 


Conventional  or  Artificial  Language. 

The  situation  of  man  as  a  member  of  society,  and  his 
possession  of  powers  and  faculties  as  a  rational  being,  ren- 
dering a  much  more  extended  and  enlarged  mode  of  com- 
munication necessary  for  him,  than  could  be  accomplished 
by  mere  natural  signs,  an  obvious  question  arises.  What 
means  the  Author  of  our  Being  has  furnished  for  the  at- 
tainment of  an  object  so  important  to  the  great  ends  of 
human  existence  ?  It  is  by  no  means  inconceivable,  that 
any  one  of  the  classes  of  natural  signs,  or  instinctive  ex- 
pressions of  thought,  might  have  been  adopted  as  the  ground 
work  of  a  more  enlarged  conventional  language  ;  the  fea- 
tures of  the  face,  or  the  gestures  of  the  body,  might  per- 
haps have  been  moulded  into  forms,  to  each  of  which,  an 
arbitrary  but  dtlerminale  meaning  might  have  been  attach- 
ed, and  these,  united  with  rude  inarticulate  cries,  might 
have  served  to  carry  on  some  kind  of  intercourse  among 
men.  But  how  inadequate  must  all  these,  even  in  their 
most  improved  state,  have  beeji,  to  answer  the  ends  to 
which  speech  is  subservient.  Ail  the  variations  of  which 
Ihey  are  susceptible,  could  mark  only  a  few  emotions,  but 
b>  much  the  greater  and  more  important  subjects  of  thought 
and  volition  would  have  been  beyond  their  reach.  It  be- 
came necessary,  then,  that  some  other  means  of  coininu- 
nic:ation  should  be  found  to  effccluate  that  intercourse  upcn 
which  so  much  of  human  happiness  and  well  lieiiig  de- 
pends. And  such  a  mean  of  communication  had  beenpro- 
Yidid  by  the  Divine  Author  of  our  nature.  The  human 
voice  is  so  franiod  and  constituted,  as  to  be  susceptible  of 
articulate  modulations  in  an  almost  endless  vaiiety,  and  the 
power  of  forming,  at  least  to  a  certain  extent,  these  modu- 


lated sounds,  is  possessed  by  all  men  whose  faculties  are 
entire.  In  these  articulate  sounds,  then,  we  find  materials 
furnished  by  nature,  and  placed  wimiii  the  reach  of  all,  . 
which  human  ingenuity  ami  industry  can  easily  form,  by 
the  aid  of  experience,  into  a  collection  of  cot.vi;ntionaI 
signs,  tit  to  express  every  thought  of  tne  human  mind. 

But  though  the  materials  ol  language,  as  well  as  the  .  ' 
power  of  euiploymg  them,  are  thus  provided  by  nature,  it 
lias  been  made  a  question,  how  mankind  were  al  first  in- 
duced or  impelled  to  have  recourse  to  this  mode  of  coin- 
niunicaling  thought  by  the  fabrication  and  use  of  articulate 
sounds.  Chikli 111,  it  has  been  observed,  learn  to  speak  by 
imitation;  and  it  would  appear  by  the  examples  of  one  or 
two  solitary  savages,  found  at  difl'erent  times  remote  from 
human  society,  that  where  the  opportunities  of  such  imi- 
tation are  wanting,  the  use  of  articulate  speech  is  nearly 
unknown.  In  what  way  then  was  the  use  of  speech,  or 
conventional  language,  first  introduced  and  adopted  ?  Ac- 
cording to  one  class  ot  writers,  it  was  originally  revealed, 
and  taught  to  man  by  the  Author  of  his  Being;  according 
to  others,  it  was  entirely  the  fruit  of  human  invention.  The 
former  opinion,  its  advocates  contend,  is  supported  by  the 
authority  of  Moses,  who  expressly  tells  us,  that  the  Crea- 
tor, after  he  had  formed  the  beasts  of  the  field,  and  the 
fowls  of  the  air,  brought  them  to  the  first  man  that  he 
might  give  them  names,  and  that  the  names  so  given,  were 
those  by  which  they  were  afterwards  called;  the  latter  opi- 
nion, however,  has  been  held,  not  only  by  many  of  the  an- 
cient philosophers,  but  by  a  number  of  the  moderns  also,  • 
who  admit  fully  the  authority  of  Scripture,  though  they 
contend,  that  the  Mosaic  narrative  does  not  imply  any  spe- 
cial revelation  to  direct  our  first  progenitor  to  the  use  of 
articulate  sounds.  Those  who  consider  a  special  revela- 
tion as  necessary  for  the  invention,  allow,  at  the  same  time, 
that  all  the  faculties  and  powers  requisite  for  forming 
speech,  are  given  as  constituent  parts  of  the  human  consti- 
tution, requiring  only  a  specific  impulse  to  bring  them  into 
action  ;  and  those  who  luost  eagerly  contend  for  attributing 
the  whole  to  human  ingenuity,  admit,  that  the  invention 
must  have  been  one  of  extreme  difficulty,  which  could 
only  have  originated  with  some  superior  minds,  who  ' 
might  first  be  led  to  it  by  the  imitation  of  certain  natural 
sounds  with  their  own  voice,  and  then  gradually  commu- 
nicate to  the  other  members  of  their  tribe,  the  mode  of 
forming  and  applying  similar  sounds  for  the  expression  of 
thought. 

Much  ingenuity  and  erudition  have  been  expended  upon 
this  question.  One  side  has  been  maintained  by  Simon, 
Condillac,  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  and  above  all,  by  the  learned 
author  of  the  «  Origin  and  Progress  of  Language;"  the 
other  by  Delaney,  Warburloii,  Dr.  Stanhope  Smith,  and 
othcis  ;  but  after  all  their  labours,  so  much  obscurity  and 
uncertainly  remain,  that  we  must  be  content  to  leave  the 
point  undecided,  nor  in  all  probability  will  it  ever  receive 
a  complete  solution.  Two  material  facts,  however,  we 
may  regard  as  established  by  experience;  that  wherever, 
from  defects  in  the  organs  of  hearing,  or  from  seclusion  in 
infancy  from  human  society,  no  opportunity  has  been  given 
of  learning  by  imitation  to  form  arliculate  sounds,  the  fa- 
culty of  speaking  has  always  been  found  wanting,  except 
so  far  as  subsequently  acquired,  with  labour  and  persever- 
ance, by  instruction  from  those  who  previously  practised 
it ;  and  thai  in  all  cases,  the  actual  power  of  speech  is  found 
to  be  so  much  limited  to  the  formation  of  those  articulate 
sounds  only  which  have  been  learnt  in  infancy,  that  it  is 
with  the  utmost  difficulty  the  pronunciation  of  any  new 
sounds  can  be  attained  at  a  more  advanced  age.  These 
twr,  facts  appear  rather  to  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  be- 
sides the  mere  possession  of  the  organs  and  faculties  of 
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speech,  some  impulse  must  have  been  necessary  to  call 
these  into  action,  so  as  to  lead  to  the  formation  of  language; 
but  to  what  extent,  or  in  what  manner,  that  impulse  may 
have  first  been  given,  it  is  to  no  purpose  to  inquire.  On 
this  point,  the  Sacred  Scriptures  are  siletit ;  history  does 
not  go  so  far  back  into  the  earliest  periods  of  society  as  to 
furnish  any  information  in  regard  to  it ;  and  neither  from 
reasoning  nor  experience  can  we  derive  satisfactory  means 
of  giatifying our  curiosity. 

In  whatever  manner  articulate  speech  originated,  we 
may  safely  conclude,  that  this  primeval  language  could  not 
be  copious.  It  would  undoubtedly  extend  no  farther  than 
the  occasions  of  employing  it,  and  as  these,  in  the  iiifuncy 
of  society,  could  not  be  numerous,  the  language  in  use  mu,-)t 
have  been  equally  scanty.  It  was  sufficient,  if  the  inmio- 
diate  means  of  communication  were  provided,  and  a  foun- 
dation laid,  upon  vvhic;!)  the  entire  superstructure  couiu  in 
the  progress  of  society  be  reared. 

The  rudiments  of  articulate  language  being  once  forn; 
ed,  new  occasions  for  communication  would  quickly  uccuii 
these  would,  of  course,  require  the  adoption  of  new  anicu- 
late  sounds  for  making  the  conirounicalions  required.  At  all 
times,  men  are  more  disposed  to  improve, enlarge,  and  alter, 
than  to  invent.  The  new  signs  leqtiired  would,  thefeloro, 
in  general,  he  formed  from  the  first  rudiments  of  speech  by 
modification  and  composition  ;  retaining  still  the  original 
meaning,  but  wiih  such  variations  supeiiiiduccd  as  miglit 
point  out  tue  new  relations  to  which  it  was  to  be  applied,  or 
the  new  associations  into  which  it  was  to  be  brought. 

Sucli  may  be  stated  to  be  the  general  outline  of  the  for- 
mation and  progress  of  language  ;  but  it  is  a  curious  sub- 
ject of  inquiry,  hy  what  particular  s'eps,  and  in  what  parti- 
cular lines  the  progress  was  accomplished  ;  what  class  of 
words  may  most  properly  be  regarded  as  the  ground-work 
of  speech  ;  and  what  was  the  march  of  the  human  mind,  so 
to  speak,  in  tliis  gradual  advance  from  the  first  elements  to 
all  the  varieties  and  forms  of  words.  In  such  an  investi- 
gation, we  must,  it  is  true,  in  a  great  measure  rest  upon 
conjecture,  but  still  circumstances  may  be  observed, 
which  will  serve  to  a  certain  degree  to  guide  our  inqui- 
ries. 

Language,  then,  it  is  to  be  observed,  is  the  application 
of  articulate  sounds  to  denote  and  to  communicate  the 
emotions,  feelings,  and  actings  of  the  mind  ;  now,  the  only 
motive  for  making  such  communications  by  the  use  of  lan- 
guage, must  at  first  have  been  to  olptain  the  gratification  of 
some  desire  or  wish,  for  which  the  concurrence  of  others 
was  deemed  in  some  way  necessary.  When  the  first  arti- 
culate sounds,  therefore,  were  made  use  of,  il  is  most  pro- 
bable, that  the  mental  emotion  or  desire,  the  wish  for  the 
concurrence  of  the  person  addressed,  and  the  object  to 
which  these  pointed,  would  all  be  included  in  one  signifi- 
cant sound  ;  and  of  sounds  containing  this  complex  power, 
we  may  conceive  the  primeval  movements  of  language  to 
have  been  formed.  S'.ill,  however,  in  these  complex 
sounds,  the  wish  or  desire  of  concurrence,  which  was  the 
chief  impelling  motive  to  the  employment  of  it,  would  iic 
always  viewed  as  the  predominant  part,  to  which  the  other 
parts  of  the  complex  signification  wuuld  be  regarded  as 
subservient.  In  the  constant  intercourse  of  men,  even  in 
the  earliest  period  of  society,  the  necessity  of  new  commu- 
nications, and  of  new  modes  of  making  them,  must  soon 
occur.  Similar  mental  feelings  or  emotions  might  often 
be  excited  by  totally  different  objects  ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  same  object,  under  different  circumstances,  might 
give  rise  to  very  dissimilar  feelings.  For  the  expression 
of  these  variations,  appropriate  articulate  sounds  would  be 
required,  that  the  precise  point,  or  the  precise  object  to 
which  it  was  wished  to  call  attention,  might   be  denoted. 


The  most  obvious  and  easy  mode  of  accomplishing  this, 
would  be  to  retain  the  radical  part  of  the  primitive  sound, 
and  by  variations  or  additions,  to  indicate  the  precise  man- 
ner in  which  it  waste  be  applied. 

We  have  already  observed,  that  in  the  complex  prime- 
val sounds,  the  wish  or  desire  of  concurrence,  which  was 
the  chief  impelling  motive  of  communication,  would  be 
viewed  as  the  predominant  part.  To  this,  therefore,  the 
radical  sound  would  be  specially  appropriated,  to  intimate 
such  desire,  along  with  the  determination  to  have  it  gra- 
tified, if  that  was  in  the  speaker's  power.  Now,  these  are 
precisely  the  characteristics  of  the  imfierative  verb,  ^^'e 
may  therefore  consider  ourselves  as  warranted  in  assuming 
the  imfierative  verb,  denoting  in  general  our  desire  to  ac- 
compUsii  an  object,  either  by  direct  command,  if  we  con- 
ceive ourselves  possessed  of  power  to  compel  it,  or  by  re- 
quest and  supplication,  if  we  can  only  attain  it  by  the  per- 
siii^sion  of  another,  as  constituting  the  nucleus  or  radical 
pH'i  of  language,  fro'ix  which  not  only  the  other  brunches 
ol  the  verb,  bui  also  the  other  classes  of  words,  were  gra- 
du.iiiy  to  be  formed. 

For  the  accomplishing  any  object  of  desire  by  the  con- 
currence of  others,  il  is  absolutely  necessary,  in  the  first 
place,  that  ui-  aclinn  oi  some  kind  or  other  sliould  be  per- 
foinied  ;  action  is,  liicrefore,  always  implied  in  liic  use  of 
the  iinperaiive  sign,  whether  in  the  way  of  command  or 
entreaty.  VV'^en  the  person  addressed  is  willing  to  com- 
ply and  concur  for  ilie  .iH^dnniei.t  of  the  desired  "object,  he 
wiii  na'.uiaily  sign  fy  ti.is  Liy  repeating  the  sign  by  which 
that  wish  was  sig.';ified,  b'lt  bj  repeating  it  with  such  a  va- 
riation in  form,  as  inyy  at  onee  indicate  that  he  complies 
with  the  wish,  and  that  he  is  willing  to  conrur  for  accom- 
plishing it.  Heiice,  besides  the  imperative,  another  branch 
of  the  vero,  denoting  the  willingness  to  comply,  is  formed, 
That  inteniioi)  of  compliance  may  exist  in  various  forms; 
it  may  amwunt  to  an  absolute  implied  promise  or  agree- 
ment of  concurrence,  either  instant  or  future;  or  it  mav 
amount  only  to  an  engagement,  to  be  regulated  by  some 
int  Tvening  event.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  each  of 
these  would  soon  come  to  be  denoted  by  variations  of  one 
species  or  other  upon  the  primitive  imperative  sign.  As 
soon  as  the  action  was  performed,  this  too  would  be  com- 
municated, and  for  that  communication  another  variation 
w^uld  be  formed,  still  referring  to  the  first  and  radical 
sign. 

In  this  manner,  we  can  easily  conceive  how  all  the  parts 
of  the  verb  giadually  arose  from  the  simple  inijierative 
sign,  merely  by  following  out  the  communications  of 
thought  which  the  necessity  of  mutual  aid  must  produce 
in  any  society. 

Although  upon  these  grounds  verbs  may,  and  indeed 
must  be,  regarded  as  the  real  groundwork,  or  radical  part 
of  language,  yel  there  are  other  classes  of  words,  also,  so 
necessLirily  connected  with  them,  that  the  same  principles 
which  formed  the  different  parts  of  the  verb  must  imme- 
diately suggest  the  necessity  of  some  farther  variations. 
The  subject  of  language,  as  already  stated,  is  action.  Now, 
in  the  conception  of  every  action,  it  cannot  be  doubled,  that 
besides  the  operation  itself,  there  necessarily  must  be  other 
three  component  parts — the  agent,  the  subject,  and  the  ef- 
fect produced  ;  each  of  these  it  will  soon  be  requisite  to 
mark  by  corresponding  vocal  signs.  The  subject  of  the 
action  is  what  fiist  would  assume  a  separate  denomination, 
formed  probably  at  first  by  taking,  as  its  radical  part,  the 
denomination  of  that  particular  action,  or  class  of  actions, 
most  commonly  directed  upon  it,  or  most  generally  exhi- 
bited by  it.  Hence  would  arise  the  class  of  nouns,  the 
names  at  first  of  external  objects  chiefly,  the  usual  sub- 
jects of  action,  and  as  such  for  the  most  part  exciting  the 
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eroolicns  and  feelings  of  the  mind,  afierwaids  extended  to 
the  mental  operations  themselves,  and  to  the  abstract  con- 
ceptions   suggested    by    human  actions    and  human  con- 

«!"<='•  ,    ■         L-    . 

In  regard  to  any  specific  action,  the  a^ent  and  the  subject 

are  certainly  completely  distinct  ;  yet,  in  the  course  of  hu- 
man aftairs,  it  continvially  occurs  that  they,  as  it  were, 
change  places  ;  so  that  the  aRent  in  oTie  operation  becomes 
the  subject  in  another.  From  this  circumstance,  it  takes 
place,  thai,  in  languaije,  no  separate  class  of  words,  in  ge- 
neral, has  been  foi  med  for  marking  whether  an  object 
stands  in  one  relation  or  the  other;  yet  still  the  distinction 
is  in  most  cases  attended  to,  and  the  relation  denoted  either 
by  a  particular,  tiioui;h  miuuie  change  in  some  part  of  the 
word,  or  by  such  a  position  in  the  sentence,  as  indicates  in 
■what  relation  it  is  to  be  held. 

To  complete  the  idea  of  an  action,  another  part  still  is 
wantini; — l/ie  effect  firoduced^\\\.x\.  is,  the  chat.ge  occasion- 
ed in  the  suljjcct.  Thougii  this  is  intimaleiy  connected 
with  it,  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  viewed  in  the  same  liglit 
with  the  subject  itself.  The  subject  is  considered  by  us  as 
the  permanent  material,  the  efl'ect  as  merely  tlie  form 
which  this  material  is  to  assume.  For  the  expression  of 
this,  then,  a  class  of  words  must  be  devised,  nearly  allied 
indeed  to  those  which  denominate  the  subject,  yet  so  far 
differing,  that  they  may  be  capable  of  adaptation  to  muny 
different  objects,  and  easily  referred  to  any  one  with  which, 
at  the  time,  they  happen  to  be  associated.  In  this  manner 
is  formed  the  class  o( attributives,  marking  a  quality  or  pio- 
perty  only,  which  may  be  predicated  alike  of  many  indivi- 
dual subjects,  and  thus  exhibiting  a  aiarked  distinction 
from  what  is  considered  as  permanent,  and  possessed  of  that 
firincifiium  individuationis,  which  completely  separates  one 
object  from  every  other.*  Each  of  these  qualities  or  pro- 
perties might  l>e  named  at  first  from  the  view  of  some  ob- 
ject in  which  that  quality  was  first  produced  by  some  par- 
ticular action  ;  and  hence  the  attributive  would  still  retain 
the  radical  part  of  the  primeval  word,  with  particular  mo- 
difications to  mark  its  new  application  ;  and  each  attribu- 
tive, when  formed,  would,  from  the  natural  principle  of  as- 
sociation, be  applied  to  designate  the  same  quality  occur- 
ling  in  any  other  subject. 

The  radical  and  essential  parts  of  language  being  form- 
ed in  the  manner  described,  all  the  other  species  or  classes 
of  words,  as  well  as  all  the  necessary  variations  of  the  ra- 
dical paits  themselves,  would  gradually  follow  in  the  con- 
stant use  and  habit  of  speaking.  These,  in  fact,  are  all  no- 
thing more  than  either  modifications  immediately  attached 
to  the  radical  words,  pans  of  these  radical  words  them- 
selves put  into  a  new  position,  or  abbreviations  for  the  sake 
of  dispatch,  easily  resolvable  into  their  constituent  parts. 
The  manner  in  which  all  of  them  came  to  be  formed  and 
applied,  as  well  as  the  particular  structure  and  power  of 
each,  are  subjects  which  fall  properly  under  the  head  of 
Gkammar  ;  and,  accordingly,  under  that  head  they  have 
already  been  treated  at  considerable  length.     A  few  obser- 


vations, however,  in  regard  to  thcin,  for  the  completion  of 
the  theoretical  history  of  language,  may  here  be  proper. 

We  have  viewed  the  verb  as  originally  imperative,  and, 
as  such,  always  containing  the  idea  of  actian  ;  we  have 
marked  also,  that  in  making  a  return  to  the  command  or 
entreaty  conveyed  by  tlie  imperative,  the  same  term  or 
sound  would  probably  be  used,  but  with  such  variation  of 
tone,  as  might  imply  that  the  person  addressed  was  willir.g 
to  concur.  Tliis  appears  to  be  the  fi'st  and  most  obvious 
extension  of  the  use  of  language.  It  is,  in  fact,  iht  future 
tense  of  the  verb,  conveying  the  idea  of  the  action,  combin- 
ed with  the  intention  of  performing  it.  Instead,  however, 
of  barely  signifying  a  readiness  to  concur,  after  a  command 
or  entreaty  had  been  used,  it  is  easy  to  see,  that  in  many 
cases  a  simultaneous  effort  might  be  agreed  upon,  which 
would  give  rise  to  the  firesent  tense;  and  in  many  cases  it 
might  happen,  that  the  action  from  some  other  cause  had 
already  been  done,  which  would  produce  such  a  variation 
as  to  form  the  fxast  tenses.  Ail  these  (iiflTerent  meanings, 
as  well  as  the  circumstance  of  the  consent  being  only  con- 
ditional and  not  absolute,  or  so  doubtful  as  to  demand  some 
farther  information  in  regard  to  it,  could  easily  be  inaikcd 
by  tlie  various  inflexions  of  the  voice,  or  by  adclitioiial 
sounds  annexed  to  the  original  radix,  and  form  eitlier  tne 
mbjunctive  mood,  or  the  interrogative  form  of  the  indica- 
tive, hience  the  various  parts  of  the  verb  would  tlraw 
their  origin  ;  and  it  is  easy  to  explain,  from  the  tendency 
of  men  to  proceed  in  the  track  to  wnicli  they  have  been 
accustomed,  how  the  same  variations,  which  were  once 
uaed  to  denote  these  peculiarities  in  regard  to  one  action, 
would  be  uniformly,  or  at  least  generally  employee,  to  tie- 
note  similar  variations  in  every  other,  and  thus  a  pretty 
general  uniformity  in  the  form  of  these  several  modifica- 
tions would  arise. 

Nt^aily  connected  with  the  verb,  we  find  what  is  termed 
the  fiartici/ile.  This  seems  to  have  taken  rise,  merely  iiom 
a  wish  to  designate  tne  action  denoted  oy  the  vero,  as  cither 
permanently  or  occasionally  characteristic  of  some  person 
or  ol>ject  to  which  the  attention  is  directed.  It  is  easy 
therefore  to  conceive,  that  in  a  great  measure  it  would  re- 
tain the  radical  part  of  the  verb,  modified  however  in  such 
a  manner,  as  to  suit  it  to  assume  the  form  and  textuic  of 
an  attributive. 

The  origin  of  the  fironoun  has  been  variously  stated  by 
writers  on  grammar  ;  yet  pronouns,  in  fact,  are  only,  in 
their  real  nature,  abstract  nouns  of  a  peculiar  species.  It 
has  become  lashionahle  of  late,  among  certain  philosop.ers, 
to  deny  that  the  mind  possesses  such  a  faculty  as  abstrac- 
tion, and  the  notion  of  an  abstract  noun  is  treated  by  them 
as  chimerical.  "Without  stickling  for  terms,  we  may  ob- 
serve, however,  that  it  cannot  suieiy  be  denied,  that  the 
mind  does  possess  a  certain  power,  when  several  objects 
are  presented  in  combination,  to  fix  its  attention  exclu- 
sively on  one  of  them,  and  for  the  lime  to  keep  out  of  sight 
all  the  rest.  That  this  is  a  power  every  day  exercised, 
experience  abundantly  testifies.     In  considering  any  object 


,W  J  wl  et"  er  t  ^'^^  lone  heU  bv  ?ni^^,^'*"'''''"'==l'  ^""f' °"'  ""^l"^  ^^"^  ^""  ^'^'^^'^  "^  '°  "•"•  '^*>  ""''""^  of  what  i,  termed  ..i- 
"inhere   orV^iehlr  in  f^^^^^  '°  understand  by  this  term  an  unknown  substratum,  in  which  all  conceivable  qi.a- 

ed  in   he  samrob  fct      The  mVestiir^^^^^^^^^  go  beyond  merely  a  collection  o( q^.aUties,  commonly  perceived  byus  unit- 

totke'samr.!.inrwLlT:ftru^o?p^^^^^  In  regard  to  the  formation  of  i,„^;,^e  it  amounts  nearly 

only  view  qualities  themselves  conceived  runited  an   tS  a  w^^^^^^  "^''^""^  ^1°"^  2"=*''''^^'  °^ 

to  this  assembla-e  of  qualities,  implies  a  conceDtion  that  ^^T,wl^  '  ",'',P'^"'  t^'^*  °"'-  &>vnga  specific  name  to  this  substratum,  or 
constituting  its  individuality!  in  oppositiortoTe  idea  wS  entf.'s  inPll  "'  Pennanent,  essential  to  the  existence  of  the  object,  and 
long  to-manv  objects,  and  niiv  be  >4ie<,witLu  destroying  the  Hf.rffM  o»r  conceptions  of  mere  gualities,  that  they  may  equally  be- 
rirAhich  we  can  conceive,  siill  we  shall  find  XaiirtheCm.f.^l  f  object  to  wh.ch  they  pertain.     If,  after  all,  it  is  only  q„ali. 

of  permanence  is  for  the  time  conveyed,  and  the  diltini^.i^hrnt  M  ,"'''  r  .*"**'""""^,  "'""«'.  ^'^  Jistinguished  fr<,m  attributives,  the  idea 
of  view  conveyed,  and  the  distinguishing  idea  of  qualiUes,  considered  merely  as  qualities,  is  for  the  time  kept  out 
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therefore,  any  parlicular  qiialiiy  possessed  by  it  may  be 
made  the  sole  object  of  attcnlion ;  in  viewing  a  marble 
i^lobe,  we  n^ay  direct  our  thonglils  entirely  to  its  round- 
ness, without  taking  into  view  its  other  qualities  of  white- 
ness, smoothness,  or  hardness;  or  we  may  think  of  its  hard- 
ness independent  of  its  rounchiess  or  colour.  If,  then,  we 
find  any  particular  mode  in  which  objects  may  be  placed 
sufficiently  important,  and  occurring  with  sufficient  fre- 
quency to  force  much  of  our  attention  to  that,  we  shall 
naturally  be  led  to  mark  that  mode  of  existence  by  a  pecu- 
liar term  applicable  to  such  a  special  relation,  independent 
of  any  object  in  which  that  relalicn  or  position  occurs.  In 
the  employment  of  speech,  one  of  the  most  common  rela- 
tions and  positions  in  which  persons  and  objects  occur  to 
us,  and  one  which  most  forcibly  arrests  our  attention,  is  the 
situation  of  the  speaker,  the  person,  spoken  to,  and  the  sub- 
ject spoken  of.  These  peculiar  relations  perpetually  recur- 
ring, would  soon  fix  the  attention  exclusively  upon  them, 
while  the  constant  variations  in  the  subjects  would  irresis- 
tibly detach  from  the  view  any  specific  object  with  which 
they  could  be  associated.  Hence  the  relations  alone  being 
kept  in  sight,  terms  expressive  of  the  relations  merely 
would  be  formed,  possessing  all  the  characteristics  of  ab- 
stract nouns,  and  in  the  application  they  are  susceptible  of 
the  most  general  of  any.  To  tliesc,  the  denomination  of 
personal  pronouns  has  been  given  ;  a  denomination  not  per- 
haps in  all  respects  strictly  appropriate,  but  sufficiently  de- 
scriptive for  the  purposes  of  language.  How  these  perso- 
nal pronouns  were  originally  formed,  is  a  matter  of  much 
uncertainty.  Some  have  conceived,  that  they  were  derived 
from  a  word  designating  the  hand,  pointing  with  the  hand 
being  probably  first  employed  before  a  specific  vocal  sign, 
to  denote  these  separate  relations,  was  introduced.  This, 
however  ingenious,  is  perhaps  somewliat  too  remote  a  de- 
rivation. A  more  obvious  one,  we  should  think,  may  be 
found.  Admitting,  what  we  have  endeavoured  to  prove, 
that  the  radical  part  of  all  language  was  the  -verb,  and  that 
necessity  gradually  impelled  man  to  introduce  various 
modifications  of  that  radical  sound,  by  means  of  accent, 
emphasis,  elongation,  or  addition,  to  indicate  its  various  ap- 
plications, whether  for  assertion,  interrogation,  supposition, 
promise,  or  desire,  it  may  then  be  easily  conceived,  that  of 
these  variations,  some  were  uniformly  etnployed  to  mark 
also  the  relations  of  speaker,  person  addressed,  or  subject 
of  discourse.  As  such  peculiar  modifications  would,  from 
the  proneness  of  n)an  to  imitation,  be  similar  through  the 
whole  community,  it  was  an  easy  step  to  detach  altogether 
from  the  complete  verb,  that  pait  which  had  received  the 
variations,  and  these  detached  parts,  of  course,  would  form 
the  personal  pronouns. 

The  oiigin  of  all  the  other  kinds  of  pronouns  can  occa- 
sion no  difficulty  ;  the  possessives  are  merely  the  personal 
pronouns  in  an  adjective  form  ;  the  other  pronouns,  as  well 
as  the  article,  are  merely  definitive  adjectives,  marking  a 
particular  position  or  relation,  in  the  same  way  as  adjectives 
in  general  denote  a  quality  considered  as  belonging  to  an 
object. 

Of  the  variations  of  these  different  classes  of  words;  of 
verbs  by  means  of  words,  tenses,  and  voices  ;  of  nouns  by 
means  of  cases,  numbers,  and  genders  ;  this  is  not  the  place 
to  treat  ;  these  belong  to  Grammar,  and  are  particularly 
detailed  under  that  article. 

The  real  nature  and  force,  as  well  as  the  immediate  de- 
rivation of  the  other  pans  of  speech,  adverbs,  prepositions, 
and  conjunctions,  have  been  perspicuuusiy  dctuilea  liy  some 
late  etyniulogical  writers;  and  we  may  regard  it  as  now 
univers.Uly  admitted,  that  they  ue  in  reality  only  nouns,  ad- 
jectives, or  verbs,  in  some  abbiwiated  or  mutilated  form, 
employed  for  cnnvt-nience  or  dibpatch,  and  easily  resolved, 
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by  skilful  investigation,  into  their  primitive  forms.  The 
investigation  of  this  point,  forms  by  far  the  most  valuable 
and  interesting  part  of  Home  Tooke's  disquisitions;  for 
his  analysis  of  abstract  nouns  and  adjectives,  although  cer- 
tainly ingenious,  yet  are  often  unsatisfactory,  and  many 
of  his  derivations  altogether  chimerical  and  unfounded. 
Home  Tooke,  indeed,  was  not  the  first  who  struck  into  that 
path,  similar  views  having  previously  been  enteitained, 
though  probably  unknown  to  him,  by  the  Dutch  etymolo- 
gists, Schultens,  Hernstcrhuis,  and  Linnep  ;  but  his  wri- 
tings are  most  generally  known,  and  he  is  regarded  as  the 
founder  of  the  system.  The  system  itself  appears  now  to 
be  so  clearly  established,  that,  in  tracing  the  formation  of 
language,  it  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  fuller  investigation 
of  the  origin  of  adverbs,  prepositions,  and  conjunctions, 
than  just  to  observe,  that  the  adverb  is  an  adjective,  with  a 
noun  united  in  an  abridged  and  compendious  form  ;  the 
preposition  either  a  noun,  or  an  adjective,  with  a  noun  un- 
derstood ;  and  the  conjunction  may  generally  be  resolved 
into  the  form  of  a  mutilated  verb. 

The  foregoing  detail  exhibits  what  appears  to  us  a  fair 
and  just  deduction,  from  the  nature  of  man,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  he  is  placed,  of  the  origin  and  gradual 
formation  of  language.  It  is  admitted,  that  it  is  what, 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  subject  it  must  be,  in  a  great 
measure,  theoretical  or  conjectural.  It  is  evident,  that  wc 
possess  no  documents  from  which  we  might  learn  the  ac- 
tual rise  and  advances  of  this  interesting  art.  Wherever 
men  have  been  found  in  society,  there  always  a  language 
of  some  kind,  more  or  less  perfect,  yet  always  a  formed 
language,  has  been  found  to  prevail;  the  earliest  rudiments, 
therefore,  or  the  first  efforts  at  regular  speech,  are  buried 
in  entire  oblivion.  If  all  the  languages  in  the  world  were 
originally  derived  from  one  form  of  speech,  communicated 
from  our  first  parents,  it  is  easy  to  see,  that  however  great 
and  numerous  variations  might  take  place  in  it,  yet  the  art 
itself  would  never  be  lost,  the  mode  of  communicating 
thought  in  articulate  signs  could  never  be  forgotten.  Even 
if  we  were  to  suppose,  that  language  arose  untaught  in 
many  separate  communities,  yet  still,  as  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  such  a  mode  of  communication  must  have  been  pow- 
erfully felt  even  at  the  very  commencement  of  society,  the 
progress  of  speech  to  a  certain  point  would  unquestionably 
be  most  rapid,  and  a  language,  in  a  great  measure  complete- 
ly formed,  would  very  soon  be  in  use.  Upon  either  suppo- 
sition, then,  it  ceases  to  be  matter  of  wonder,  that  no  where 
has  a  community  been  found,  who  had  not  advanced  beyond 
the  first  rudiments  of  speech,  or  among  whom  all  the  es- 
sentials of  language  were  not  actually  in  use. 

But  though,  from  these  circumstances,  it  is  evident  we 
can  have  no  direct  documents  in  which  the  earliest  stages 
of  language  are  actually  exhibited,  yet  particular  facts  oc- 
cur in  many  existing  tongues,  which  serve  to  throw  some 
light  upon  their  origin  and  primitive  organization;  and 
these,  so  far  as  they  can  be  traced,  tend  to  give  validity  to 
the  conjectures  now  theoretically  thrown  out,  as  to  the 
mode  in  wliich  the  various  classes  of  words  originated.  It 
is  true,  as  observed  by  a  late  writer,  that  in  the  more  per- 
fect and  polished  languages,  such  as  the  Greek  and  Litin, 
and  we  may  perhaps  add  the  Sanscrit  and  some  otheis,  the 
surl'ace,  so  to  speak,  is  so  highly  varnished,  and  the  joints 
so  closely  fitted,  that  it  becomes  difficult  to  get  sight  of  the 
original  materials,  or  discover  the  size  and  shape  of  the 
pieces  thus  nicely  adjusted  ;  but  in  languages  l<ss  refined, 
such  as  the  Hebrew,  the  Celtic,  and  the  Gothic,  the  struc- 
ture lies  more  open  to  inspection.  .'Accordingly  it  was  in 
these  less  polished  langu  .ges,  that  etymologists  fir.st  suc- 
ceeded in  discovering  the  roots  ;  but  by  degrees,  aided  by 
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il,e  liehi.  it'"s  thrown  upon  ihc  origin  of  words,  men  of 
acutencss  and  penclration  have  been  able  in  Uic  best  ad- 
jusicd  languages,  even  in  ihc  Greek,  perhaps  the  most 
complclc  with  which  we  arc  acfjuaintcd,  to  advance  lar  in 
unfoldiiiK  their  original  f..rni  and  constitution. 

Wherever,  then,  we  have  been  able  fully  to  devclope  the 
primitive  roots,  we  find  them  ullimately  resolvable  into 
verb.  In  verbs  we  find,  taither.  that  the  im/ierative  con- 
tains always  the  radix  of  the  verb,  with  the  least  possible 
addition,  and  sometimes  without  any  addition  at  all.  It  is 
from  verbs  that  the  piimilive  nouns  and  attributives  are 
immediately  formed,  all  of  them  sfill  retaining  enough  ot 
the  root  to  mark  distinctly  their  oritjin.  Thus  in  Hebrew, 
where  the  roots  of  the  language  form  an  important  branch 
of  its  grammar,  these  roots  arc  all  cither  verbs,  or  plainly 
resolvable  into  verbs.  In  Greek,  and  its  corresponding 
language  Latin,  the  radical  parts  of  the  language  have  all 
been  traced  by  the  mobt  skilful  etymologists  to  the  verb. 
In  other  original  languages,  the  same  remark  will  apply  ; 
and  It  is  observable,  that  those  very  philologists,  who  assert 
most  strongly  that  nouns  were  the  parents  of  language, 
yet  in  the  analysis  of  individual  words,  generally  resolve 
them  at  last  to  a  vcib,  as  their  ultimate  source.  Farther, 
in  analyzing  the  parts  of  the  verb,  we  find  that  in  Hebrew, 
for  instance,  the  second  person  of  the  imperative,  and  the 
third  person  of  the  preterite,  are  the  same  ;  and  it  is  this 
part  of  the  verb  which  all  their  grammarians  and  lexico- 
,/vaphers  unite  in  fixing  upon  as  the  root.  In  the  Gieek 
and  Latin  verb,  the  imperative  of  the  present  is  that  part 
which  always  approaches  nearest  to  the  root.  In  the  Cel- 
tic and  the  Gothic,  and  the  modern  languages  which  have 
taken  their  origin  from  them,  the  imperative  verb  uniform- 
ly is  that  which  expresses  often,  without  additional  termi- 
nations or  particles,  the  full  action  and  intention  of  the 
word  ;  and  where  some  short  tcrininalion  is  added,  there  is 
every  reason  to  think  that  this  was  not  the  very  earliest 
form,  but  a  subsequent  addition.  We  seem  warranted 
then  in  concluding,  that  the  imperative  of  the  verb  is  real- 
ly the  radical  part,  to  which  all  the  others  at  first  were  ad- 
juncts. Afterwards,  it  is  true,  new  verbs  and  nouns,  as 
well  as  other  classes  of  words,  would  be  formed  from  the 
primitives  ;  but  these  are  plainly  derivatives,  having  their 
rise  in  an  advanced  stale  of  the  language. 

The  proof  of  these  principles  might  be  extended  by  ex- 
amples from  many  different  languages;  but  such  a  copious 
induction,  however  useful  and  curious,  would  run  this  arti- 
<:lc  into  an  inconvenient  length.  Those  who  wish  to  go 
farther  will  find,  upon  examination,  that  in  the  principle 
now  laid  down,  of  using  the  radix  of  the  verb  as  the  im- 
perative part  of  it,  there  is  an  agreement  in  languages 
nearly  universal. 

It  might  be  a  curious  object  of  inquiry,  were  it  practica- 
ble to  arrive  at  any  certainty  in  regard  to  it,  what  was  the 
nature  of  the  original  radical  sounds  or  words,  and  fiom 
what  principles  did  the  application  of  the  different  articu- 
late sounds,  to  contain  particular  feelings,  actions,  or  objects, 
at  first  arise  ?  Here,  however,  we  have  so  lew  data  to  pro- 
ceed upon,  that  very  little  can  be  discovered;  still  some- 
thing may  be  stated.  The  conjecture  then,  we  may  ob- 
serve, is  not  improbable,  that  the  primitive  sounds  by  which 
men's  feelint:s  were  announced  would  be  very  short,  per- 
haps most  of  ih'Mn  monosyllabic.  It  seems  evident  also, 
that  as  the  vowel  sounds  are  often  uncertain  and  variable 
in  their  enunciation,  they  would  frequently  be  interchanged 
in  common  speech,  and  no  variation  in  thcni  would  affect 
the  expression  of  the  particular  idea  meant  to  be  convey- 
ed ;  it  would  be  to  the  consonant  sounds  alone,  in  which 
the  diversity  is  fixed  and  obvious,  that  recourse  must  have 
been  had,  as  the  radical  and  uniform  signs  by  which  the  di- 


versity of  ideas  or  feelings  was  to  be  marked.     Each  con- 
sonant sound  might  therefore  have  a  particular  signification 
annexed  to  it,  wiiich  it  would  always  retain,  with  whichever 
of  the  vowel   sounds  it  happened  to   be  united.     Farther, 
there  is  surely  nothing  absurd  or  improbable  in  supposing, 
that  when  men  began  to  give  names  to  vvhat  excited  their 
feelings,  the  same  or  similar  feelings   would  be  expressed 
by  the  same,  or  nearly  similar,  sounds  ;  that  the  expressive 
part  of  these  sounds   being    what  formed  the  consonants, 
whenever  the  desire  or  necessity  of  indicating  a  feeling  or 
idea  once  signified  recurred  anew,  this  would  be  done  by  a 
repetition   of  the    same  consonant   sound   which    had   first 
been  smployed  to  make  it   known.     Hence  each  different 
consonant,  when  enunciated,  would  soon  come  to  denote  a 
particular  range  of  ideas,   agreeing  among  themselves   in 
some    common    quality,  and  distinct   from  what    were   ex- 
pressed by  any  of  the   others.     What  particular    range  of 
ideas  each  consonant  sound    v/as  to  be  applied  to  express 
must  have  been  wholly  arbitrary,  none  ot   them  possessing 
any  specific  aptitude   to  render  it  more  applic:ible  to  one 
idea  than  another.   If  ever,  then,  any  general  principles  arc 
to  be  traced  upon  which  any  language   has  been  originally 
constructed,  in  regard  to  the  application  of  particular  sounds 
to  particular  classes  of  ideas,  this  must  be   done  solely  by 
the  observation  of  facts,  as  actually  found  to  occur  in  the 
existing  primitive  languages.     As  yet,  however,  we  want 
the  materials  for  such  an  inductive  investigation.     Perhaps 
farther   researches,  conducted    upon   philosophical    views, 
into  the  real  component  parts  of  those  languages  that  merit 
the  appellation  ot   original  tongues,  as  forming   their  roots 
within  themselves,  may  in  time  elucidate  some  parts  of  this 
curious  subject.     In  any    such  investigation,   however,   it 
would  be  absolutely  necessary  to  examine  each  language 
separately,  and  trace  its  roots,  unmixed  with  those  of  any 
other  tongue.     When  the  roots  of  different  languages  have 
thus  been  investigated,  a  subsequent  comparison   of  these 
with  one  another  might  enable   us  to  determine   whether 
any,  and  what  degree  of  affinity  exists   among  the   lan- 
guages to  which  they  belong.     A  theory  founded  on  such 
an   inductive   process  would  be  by  no  means  chimerical. 
Within  the  bounds  of  a  particular  language,   etymology  is 
a  preltysafe  guide.     It  is  only  when  rashly  applied  to  va- 
rious and  discordant   language  that  it  is  ready  to  bewilder 
and  mislead.     Could  the  various  original  languages  of  the 
globe    be   brought  into   such    a   point   of  coaiparison,  the 
much  agitated  question,  whether  all  are  derived  from  one, 
might  perhaps  be  satisfactorily   resolved.     At  present,  the 
opinion  of  their  common  origin   may  be  allowed  to  carry 
with   it  much  probability,  strengthened  by  many   curious 
proofs  of  actual  coincidence  ;  but  still  satisfactory  evidence 
a  jwsteriori  is  wanting — an  evidence  such  as  a  radical  ana- 
lysis in  the  manner  now   pointed  out  would  alone  be  capa- 
ble of  furnishing. 

Although  we  cannot  attain  to  any  complete  discovery  of 
tlic  actual  origin  and  progress  of  the  different  languages 
spoken  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  yet  some  interesting 
tacts,  in  regard  to  the  transmission,  migration,  and  filiation 
of  languages,  are  within  our  reach.  A  few  lemarksoii 
that  subject  may  therefore  with  propriety  be  here  intro- 
duced. 

From  the  most  ancient  and  most  authentic  of  all  histori- 
cal rccords.the  Sacred  Scriptures,  we  know  the  fact,  that  all 
mankind  were  originally  descended  from  a  single  pair,  and 
that  our  great  progenitor  did  undoubtedly  possess  and  make 
use  of  articulate  language.  What  the  particular  language 
was  which  was  then  employed  we  have  no  means  of  ascer- 
taining. We  are,  however,  suflficiently  warranted  lo  con- 
clude, that  this  primeval  language  must  have  consisted  at 
fust  of  very  few  and   simple  sounds,  and  that  it  was  gra- 
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dually  extendeJ,  as  the  new  situations  of  men  in  society  re- 
quired new  modes  of  expression.  Tiie  priiniiive  language, 
in  all  probability,  conliiiiied  radically  tlic  same,  though  en- 
larged by  accessions  closely  related  to  the  parent  stock, 
during  the  whole  antediluvian  ages  ;  and  tliere  is  little  rea- 
son to  doubt,  when  we  take  into  view  the  longevity  of  the 
patriarclis,  affording  opportunities  to  men  of  different  gene- 
rations to  mingle  together,  that  from  Adam  down  to  Noah 
the  language  first  made  use  of  suffered  no  essential  change. 
When  the  tremendous  event  of  the  deluge  reduced  the 
whole  population  of  the  earth  to  a  single  fan)ily,  the  piimi- 
live  language,  as  received  and  used  by  the  patriarch  Noah, 
would  still  be  preserved  in  his  family,  and  form  the  only 
language  then  used  among  men.  In  this  state,  we  find 
that  language  continued  till  the  confusion  of  tongues  at 
Babel,  before  which  period,  we  are  assured  by  the  sacred 
historian,  "  the  whole  earth  was  of  one  language  and  of  one 
speech."  Whether  this  primitive  language  was  the  same 
with  any  of  the  languages  of  which  we  have  still  any  re- 
mains, has  been  a  subject  of  much  dispute.  That  the  pri- 
mitive language  continued  at  least  till  the  dispersion  of 
mankind  consequent  upon  the  building  of  Babel,  there 
seems  little  reason  to  doubt.  When,  by  an  immediate  in- 
terposition of  divine  power,  the  language  of  men  was  con- 
founded, we  are  not  informed  to  what  extent  this  confu- 
sion of  tongues  prevailed.  It  is  unnecessary  to  suppose, 
that  the  former  language  was  completely  obliterated,  and 
entire  new  modes  of  speech  at  once  introduced.  It  was 
quite  sufficient,  if  such  changes  only  were  effected,  as  to 
render  the  speech  of  different  companies  or  different  tribes 
unintelligible  to  one  another,  that  their  mutual  co-operation 
in  the  mad  attempt  in  which  they  had  all  engaged  might 
be  no  longer  practicable.  The  radical  stem  of  the  first 
language  might  therefore  remain  in  all,  though  new  dialects 
were  formed,  bearing  among  themselves  a  similar  relation 
with  what  we  find  in  the  languages  of  modern  Europe,  de- 
rived from  the  same  parent  stem,  whether  Gothic,  Latin, 
or  Sclavonian.  In  the  midst  of  these  changes,  it  is  reason- 
ed to  suppose  that  the  primitive  language  itself,  unalter- 
ed, would  still  be  preserved  in  some  one  at  least  of  the 
tribes  or  families  of  the  human  race.  Now  in  none  of  tliese 
was  the  transmission  so  likely  to  have  taken  place,  as  among 
that  branch  of  the  descendants  of  Shem,  from  which  the 
patriarch  Abraham  proceeded.  Upon  these  grounds,  there- 
fore, we  may  conclude,  that  the  language  spoken  by  Abra- 
ham, and  by  him  transmitted  to  his  posterity,  was  in  fact 
the  primitive  language,  modified  indeed  and  extended  in 
the  course  of  time,  but  still  retaining  its  essential  parts  far 
more  completely  than  any  other  of  tlie  languages  of  men. 
If  these  conclusions  are  well  founded,  they  warrant  the  in- 
ference, tliat,  in  the  ancient  Hebrew,  there  are  still  to  be 
found  the  traces  of  the  original  speech.  Whether  this  ancient 
Hebrew  more  nearly  resembled  the  (Chaldean,  the  Syrian, 
or  what  is  now  termed  the  Hebrew,  it  is  unnecessary  here 
to  inquire  ;  these  languages,  it  has  never  been  denied,  wei-e 
originally  and  radically  the  same,  though,  fi'om  subsequent 
modifications,  they  appear  to  have  assumed  somewhat  dif- 
ferent aspects. 

The  dispersion  of  mankind  was  a  necessary  effect  of  the 
multiplication  and  increase  of  the  families  of  the  human 
race  ;  and  in  this  dispersion  we  shall  find  the  great  sources 
of  new  and  essential  changes  of  language.  A  change  of 
situation  most  generally  infers  a  change  of  climate  operat- 
ing on  the  organs  of  speech,  and  still  more  extensively 
affecting  the  productions  of  the  earth,  the  nature  and  num- 
ber of  human  wants,  and  the  means  of  supplying  them. 
Most  frequently,  too,  does  the  change  of  situation  give  rise 
vo  new  occupations  and  pursuits,  and  these  to  tlie  widest 
and  most  essential  differences   in  the   state  of  societv  and 


the  modes  of  life,  of  manners,  and  of  thought.  In  all  these 
changes,  it  is  almost  impossible  that  language  should  fail 
to  undergo  many  alterations;  new  objects  and  pursuits  re- 
quire new  expressions  and  new  modes  of  speech  ;  and  if 
the  dispersed  and  migrating  coionies  be  so  completely  se- 
parated by  barriers  difficult  to  pass,  that  little  or  no  com- 
munication with  them  can  be  had,  it  is  easy  to  see,  that 
where  the  languages  originally  brought  with  these  colonies 
were  scanty  and  incon)plete,  the  change  of  language  might 
be  so  great  and  so  rapid,  that  the  languages  would  soon 
appear  to  be  totally  different,  and  much  attention  would  be 
required  to  trace  out  the  original  affinity.  As  these  colonies 
diverged  stiil  farther,  new  differences  would  arise,  til!  the 
original  stem  became  often  nearly  iniperceplible. 

Of  the  dispersion  of  mankind  after  the  flood,  we  have  a 
succinct  account  in  the  10th  chapter  of  Genesis.  The  three 
sons  of  Noah  spread  their  families  in  difTcrent  directions; 
from  Shem  proceeded  the  Elamites  or  Persians,  the  Assy- 
rians, the  Syrians,  and  Hebrews  ;  from  Ham, the  Cushites, 
Egyptians,  Ethiopians,  and  inhabitants  of  Africa  ;  from  Ja- 
pheth,  the  inhabitants  of  Northern  Asia,  and  of  the  greater 
part  of  Europe.  The  original  language  carried  in  each 
of  these  directions  must  have  suffered  numerous  changes, 
so  that  in  time  it  is  not  wonderful,  that  the  traces  of  mutual 
analogy  should  in  a  great  measure  disappear ;  still  coinci- 
cidences  are  occasionally  discovered,  which  give  a  high 
degree  of  probability  to  the  notion  of  the  common  origin  of 
the  whole. 

When  the  first  migrating  colonies  had  established  them- 
selves in  a  particular  territory  as  a  permanent  residence, 
the  language  which  they  carried  with  them  would  assume 
a  peculiar  and  distinctive  character ;  and  if  some  ages 
afterwards  elapsed  before  it  was  again  necessary  for  any 
new  colony  to  migrate,  the  particular  language  of  that  ter- 
ritory would  be  so  completely  formed,  and  so  firmly  rooted 
among  all  the  members  of  the  community,  that  much  of  it 
would  necessarily  be  carried  along  with  any  colonies  that 
should  afterwards  be  sent  forth,  and  thus  would  form  the 
language  of  any  new  settled  territory. 

It  is  a  fact  perfectly  well  ascertained,  that  migrations 
of  whole  communities,  in  quest  of  new  settlements,  wrre 
common  in  ancient  times.  Each  of  these  national  colonies, 
then,  would  bring  with  them  their  peculiar  speech;  so 
that  it  is  not  in  the  least  wonderful,  that  in  many  regions 
over  which  successive  waves  of  population  passed,  a 
language  should  in  process  of  time  arise,  composed  of  se- 
veral of  the  preceding  ones,  blended  and  ainalgamatcd,  as 
it  were,  into  one  common  mass,  and  constructed  with 
peculiar  characters  and  idioms  of  its  own.  Thus,  it  is 
probable,  were  formed  the  languages  of  ancient  Greece 
and  Italy  ;  and  thus  it  is  evident  also  arose  all  the  languages 
of  modern  Europe. 

Proceeding  upon  tiiese  grounds,  we  may  conceive  the 
original  language  of  the  family  of  Noah  spread  in  various 
directions  ;  carried  by  one  set  of  colonies  through  Armenia, 
Persia,  and  the  adjacent  territories,  into  all  the  regions  of 
the  east,  as  far  perhaps  as  Tartary  and  China,  and  forming 
the  groundwork  of  the  Armenian,  the  ancient  Persian,  the 
Sanscrit,  perhaps  too  of  the  original  spoken  Cliinese,  as 
well  as  of  all  the  languages  related  to  each  of  them  ;  carried 
by  another  set  into  the  regions  of  Arabia,  Egypt,  Abyssinia, 
and  the  remote  parts  of  Africa,  and  there  giving  origin  to 
the  old  Egyptian,  the  Coptic,  the  yEthiopic,  and  their  re- 
lated tongues  ;  again  carried  by  a  third  set  to  Scythia,  or 
the  Russian  territory,  Asia  Minor,  Ionia,  Greece,  Italy,  and 
gradually  through  the  farther  parts  of  Europe,  and  there 
constituting  the  radical  groundwork  of  the  old  Pelasgic, 
the  Gothic,  the  Celtic,  and  all  their  kindred  or  derivative 
dialects.  Among  those  families  whose  migrations  were 
4Y  2 
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least  extensive,  this  primitive  tongue,  uiKlcvKOini,'  fewest 
changes,  would  retain  most  oi  iis  ori^-inal  lonu  ;  an^l  tlius 
it  is  |.iobal)le,  that  in  the  languaiJie  oljacob  and  his  descen- 
dants, of  tlie  Plioe.iicians,  the  CnahUans,  and  the  commu- 
nities connected  with  them,  moic  of  the  priniiiive  ionu  and 
character  remained,  than  among  the  remoter  and  more 
■wid.  ly  scattered  tribes  that  spread  throuiih  Africa  and 
Europe.  _ 

If  these  theoretical  views  of  the  hhation  ol  tongues 
cannot  be  fully  and  directly  confirmed  by  the  immediate 
comparison  of  the  dilTeient  hinguases,  as  they  now  are 
found  to  exist,  this  is  not  in  the  least  to  he  wondered  at, 
considerini;  ihe  inevitable  changes  many  of  them  must  have 
undergone" in  their  progress  through  different  countries; 
but  if  we  attentively  mark  the  precise  manner  in  which 
sue 


to  another,  as  along  the  links  of  a  continued  chain,  till  the 
reniotei  relations  become  apparent.  We  arc  at  liberty  also 
to  consider  letters  of  the  san.c  organ  as  comniulablc,  la- 
bials with  labials,  gulUirals  with  gutturals,  dejitals  with 
dentals,  and  palatines  with  palatines  ;  all  nations  have  as- 
sumed the  liberty  of  such  changes  in  the  comparison  of 
tongues  ;  therefore  these  are  invariably  to  be  looked  for. 

K  eping  these  general  principles  in  view,  it  will  be  ob- 
vious that  affinities,  and  close  affinities  too,  may  be  found, 
wheicnonc  could  at  first  have  been  suspected.  That  our  term 
journey  is  from  tlie  Latin  dies,  might  at  first  seem  absurd  ; 
but  by  observinj;  that  from  (lies  comes  diicrnus,  from  that 
tlic  Iiidial  giorno,  the  Frencii  jour  and  jaxirnec,  we  are  at 
once  led  to  the  source  oi  our  journey.  Bishofi  seems  little 
related  to  e/iisco/ius  ;  but  when  we  find  that  tlie  word  wai 


II  changes  might  be  expected  to  operate,  and  make  the     anciently  bisco/i,  and  that  fi  and  6  are  consonants  of  the  same 
essarv   allowances   on    that  account,  in   comparing  the     organ,  the  idtniity  becomes  evident.  _ 


apparent  ground-work  of  the  languages  scattered  over  the  II,  then,  we  wish  to  attempt  the  discovery  ot  the  radical 

^lobe,  a  coincidence  will   be  found,'  far   closer   and   more     identity  of  languages,  we  must  be  prepared  to  meet  with, 
•striking  than  couki  at  first  be  supposed 


Changes  in  language,  let  it  bs  observed,  may  take 
place  upon  single  words,  by  a  sort  of  caprice  among  dit- 
ferent  tribes,  introducing  sometimes  a  transposition  of  let- 
ters, sometimes  an  insertion  of  letters,  for  the  sake  of  a 
Teal  or  fancied  euphony  :  sometimes  a  contraction  or  abbre- 
viation of  letters,  probably  for  the  sake  of  dispatch  ;  and 
sometimes  a  reduplication  of  particular  syllables,  perhaps 
from  some  ideal  emphasis  attached  to  them.  Of  all  these 
occurring  in  the  same  language,  we  have  examples  familiar 
to  us,  both  in  our  own  vernacular  tongue,  and  in  others 
with  which  wc  are  generally  conversant.  But  changes  of 
this  kind  are  particularly  observable  in  the  transplant  \tion 
of  a  word  from  one  language  into  another.  Thus,  /M^ipii  in 
Greek  became  forma  in  Latin  ;  from  the  Latin  granarium 
■we  derive  our  word  garner;  the  Celtic  ros  has  become 
our /i&rsf,  just  as,  in  common  Scotch,  the  English  grass  is 
changed  into  garse,  thirty  into  thretly.  cross  into  corse. 
Consonants  of  the  same  order,  too,  are  often  interchanged  ; 
fi  is  used  instead  of  d,  d  instead  of  t,  g  for  k.  An  aspirate 
is  very  frequently  thrown  in,  by  wlieli  fi  in  one  language 
becomes  ip  or/ in  another  ;  d  or  ;   becomes  th,  and  g  or  c 


and  to  make  the  necessary  allowances  for,  multiplied 
changes  in  the  modes  we  have  enumerated;  and  if  these 
necessary  allowances  are  made,  the  filiations  of  language 
often  present  a  curious  and  interesting  subject  of  contem- 
plation. The  subject,  however,  is  too  extensive  to  be 
luliy  taken  up  in  such  a  work  as  this  ;  a  few  remarks  only 
on  some  of  those  languages  which  are  best  known  to  us 
may  be  introduced. 

Of  the  ancient  languages  of  which  any  knowledge  re- 
mains, the  Hebreiv  certainly  claims  the  first  place,  on  ac- 
count of  its  undoubted  antiquity,  its  peculiar  structure,  and 
the  strong  claims  it  seems  to  have  to  be  considered  as 
either  the  same  with,  or  at  least  the  immediate  descendant 
of  the  primitive  tongue.  It  is  a  language  much  admired 
by  those  who  undeistand  it,  and  must  ever  be  of  high  im- 
portance as  the  original  vehicle  of  the  revelation  of  the  di- 
vine will  to  man.  In  it  the  cases  of  nouns  are  denoted  by 
prepositions  prefixed  ;  the  tenses  of  the  verbs  are  three—— 
the  past,  prescni,  and  future,  formed  by  certain  additions  to 
the  root,  and,  properly  speaking,  it  has  but  one  conjuga- 
tion. It  is  regularly  formed  from  roots  witliin  itself,  and 
these   roots   are  for  the  most   part  monosvllabic,  consist- 


the  aspirated  gh.     In  transplinling  words,  likewise,   it  is  ing   generally  of   three  letters,  sometimes,  but   rarely,  of 

>xry  common  lor  one  people   to   add,  and   another  to  take  four. 

away,  the  peculiar  termin:tions  which  characterize  difierent  That  this  language  was  in  fact  the  same  witii  the   Pha- 

tongues.      The    Latin  rcgnmn  became   reign    in    English,  niciauy  and  other  languages  spoken  through   Palestine  and 

cerium,  del,   in   French  ;   Ultrajcclum    was   made  Utrecht  ;  the  neighbouring  countries,  in  the  earlier  limes,  as  far  at 

/lOHdus  became  the  French /i&irfs  ;  sermo,  un  the  other  hand,  least   as  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  and    Chaldea,  seems    pretty 

became  icrmon,  oratio,  oration,  and  so  of  others.  generally  admitted.     Of  the  other  early  languages,  the  an- 

Nor  is  it  only  m  regard  to   sound  and    form,   that    va-  cient     Persian,     the    Egyptian,    and     the     Scythian,     we 

liations  ensue  h)  transplanting  words ;  alterations  slighter  know    so  very   little,    that  it  would   be  hazardous   to   say 


at  first,  but  afterwards  remarkable,  often  take  place  in 
their  meaning  and  application.  A  part  of  a  thing  comes 
to  be  used  for  the  whole  ;  the  genus  becomes  the  species  ; 
proper  names  become  appellatives  ;  the  instrument  and 
cause  are  substituted  for  the  cfl'ect ;  the  sign  for  tiie  thing 
signified,  and  the  thing  containing  for  the  thing  contained. 
aS'ew  combinations  are  often  formed  from  change  of  cir- 
cumstances, by  which  one  part  of  the  meaning  of  a  word 
only  is  retained,  but  much  of  the  original  idea  forp'oUen. 
In  these,  and  many  other  wjys,  words  may  change  some- 


mote,  than  that  their  relation  to  the  Hebrew  admits  of  Utile 
doubt.  In  spreading  to  the  westward  through  Asia  Mnior 
into  Greece,  this  ancient  language,  transplanied  by  the 
Piiocuicians,  became,  through  the  medium  of  the  old  Pe- 
langic,  the  parent  of  the   Greek. 

The  Greek  language  is  too  well  known  to  require  any 
particular  illustration.  Its  copiousness,  elegance,  and 
loice,  have  been  the  subject  of  universal  panegyric.  The 
Greek  language  was  evidently  first  brought  in  a  rude  state 
from  Phoenicia  into   Greece   and  the   Grecian   islands;  its 


times  their  lorm,  and  sometimes  their  application,  in  pass-  most  ancient   dialect,  the   jEolic,  the  parent  of  the  Doric, 

ang  from  one   people  to   another;  yet,  upon  proper   atten-  exhibits  probably  the  earliest  form  in  which  it  appeared  in 

lion,  tlieir  radical  idetiiity  will   be  perceptible.     In  the  in-  its  new    soil.     Transplanted  into  Ionia,  it  assumed  a  softer 

vesiigaiion  ol    radicals,  therefore,  it  would  be  proper  first  aspect,  suited   to  the  disposition  of  a  poetical  and  musical 

to  begin  by  throwing  off  the  prepositive  particles  and  idio-  people.  Carried  onwards  to  Attica,  it  became  the  language 

inal.c  terminalions,  retaining  o.nly  what  may  be  termed  the  of  business  and  active  life  in  an  enterprising,  commercial, 

JTiatnxol  Ihe  Nvord  ;  next,to  compare  together  the  corres-  and  at  the  same  time  an   intelligent  and    polished    nation. 

J^vP  ^!:n!,r''f  .'"  1      '''."u    '^'"Suagcs,  making  the  distinc  There,  accordingly,  as  we  find  in  the  ylttic   dialect,  .t  was 

inegcmusot  each,  and  thus  gradually  to  proceed  from  one  subjected  to  abbreviations  and  contractions,  adapted  for 
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liispafch,  biif,  at  tlie  same  lime,  recjulatet!  on  the  truest  prin- 
cipk-s  ot  tltguiicc  and  tas'c.  Tliougli  the  Greek  la!igua;j;e 
is  justly  regarded  as  iunuing  its  words  (Vom  roots  wiihin 
itself,  and  has  accordingly  been  distinctly  analyzed  into  its 
radical  primitives,  yet  these  very  primitives  exhibit  so  full 
a  resemblance  to  corresponding  roots  in  Hebrew,  that  the 
identity  of  origin  cannot  be  doubted.  The  duration  of  the 
Gri^ek  ]:inguage  from  Homer  down  to  the  times  of  the 
Lower  Empire,  exceeds  that  of  most  other  languages  ;  and 
even  yet,  akiiough  much  corrupted,  it  holds  its  place  in  the 
countries  where  it  once  was  fixed. 

From  the  earlier  Greek  proceeded  the  Latin,  whicli  is 
in  fact  little  else  than  the  M  ilic  Greek,  with  a  mixture 
probably  of  some  Etruscan  and  Sabme,  and  perhaps  some 
German  and  Gaulic  words,  gradually  received  from  the 
neighbouring  countries. 

While  the  languages  we  have  mentioned  were  llius 
formed  in  early  times,  it  is  probable  that  the  foundations 
of  the  Got/lie  and  the  Celtic  were  also  laid.  How  far  back, 
however,  we  are  to  date  the  first  formation  of  these  lan- 
guages, and  in  what  order  they  spread  through  the  nor- 
thern and  western  countries  of  Europe,  has  been  a  subject 
of  controversy,  agitated  with  a  keenness  rather  dispropor- 
tioned  to  the  importance  of  the  subject.  Both  of  them 
appear  evidently  to  have  been  brought,  at  a  remote  period, 
from  the  regions  bordering  on  the  Caspian  and  Euxine 
Seas,  by  colonies  passing  northward  and  westward  in  quest 
of  a  settlement.  It  is  not  improbable,  that  at  first  the  two 
languages  were  not  very  dissimilar  ;  and  even  yet  many 
jesemblances  in  their  structure  may  be  traced.  The  Go- 
thic spread  tlirough  the  north  of  Europe,  and  was  evident- 
ly the  parent  of  the  Danish.,  the  Swedish,  the  German,  and 
the  ancient  Saxon.  Of  one  branch  of  the  Gothic  tongue, 
the  ALsso-Gothic,  we  have  a  valuable  fragment  in  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Gospels  by  Ulphilas,  written  so  early  as  the 
fourth  century  ;  which,  although  only  a  fragment,  and  con- 
sequently containing  but  a  small  part  of  its  words  and 
phrases,  is  still  highly  curious,  from  its  exhibiting  the 
early  state  of  that  language,  and  enabling  us  to  ascertain 
the  near  reiation  of  the  Saxon,  German,  Danish,  Swedish, 
Icelandic,  and  Anglo-Saxon,  to  the  Gothic,  as  well  as  the 
afiinity  of  all  of  them  to  the  Phoenician,  the  original  Greek, 
and  even  the  Persian  and  Sanscrit.  The  Celtic  is  by  no 
means  yet  extinct  ;  dialects  of  it  are  spoken  in  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland,  in  Ireland,  in  Wales,  in  that  part  of 
France  named  Sretagne,  and  in  the  Spanish  province  of 
Biscay.  Both,  in  the  modes  of  inflection,  resemble  the 
Greek;  in  the  roots  from  which  vast  multitudes  of  their 
Words  liiemselves  are  formed,  the  most  striking  similarity 
can  easily  be  traced. 

Of  the  original  language  of  our  own  country,  there  is 
some  dilticulty  in  fixing  the  origin.  So  far  as  can  be  con- 
jectured, it  rather  appears,  that  the  earliest  inhabitants 
spoke  the  Celtic  language,  and  that,  by  successive  impul- 
ses of  the  tide  of  population,  new  races  of  settlers,  spread- 
ing in  different  directions,  superinduced  certain  dialects 
of  the  Gothic.  Accordingly,  we  can  collect  from  our 
"venerable  Saxon  historian  B^de,  that  in  his  day  four  lan- 
guages prevailed  in  Britain — !he  Irish,  the  British  or  Cum- 
Taig,  the  Piclish  or  Scandinavian,  and  the  jinglo-Saxon. 
Of  these,  it  is  probable  ihat  the  relation  was  not  very  dis- 
tant ;  and  if  the  ascending  line  were  far  enough  followed 
'Up,  they  would  all  be  found  to  terminate  in  one. 

The  languages  of  the  various  other  countries  of  Eu- 
rope underwent  similar  revolutions ;  but  it  would  bo  te- 
dious to  trace  them  through  their  separate  stages.  In 
the  southern  states,  the  Latin  tongue  had  been  universally 
established,  under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans.  Tne  in- 
cursions and  establishment  of  the  northern  tribes  introduc- 


ed new  modes  of  speech,  wiilcli,  blending  more  or  less  with 
the  native  tongues,  gave  rise  to  the  various  modern  lan- 
guages of  souihern  Europe. 

Towards  the  northeast  of  Europe,  the  Sclavonic  tongue, 
with  its  affiliated  dialects,  Bohemian,  Polish,  Hungarian, 
Lusaiian,  Carinthian,  Dalmatian,  3.n^  tlie  widely  extended 
Russian,  have  for  many  centuries  prevailed.  The  affinity 
of  the  Sclavonic  through  its  ditrcrent  dialects  to  ll-.e  Mace- 
donic  Greek,  is  apparent  in  many  of  its  inflections,  but 
above  all  in  its  radical  terms,  when  thoroughly  analyzed 
and  stripped  of  the  additions  and  mutations  introduced  in 
the  channels  through  which  it  has  passed. 

While  the  primitive  tongue  appears  thus  to  have  been 
carried  in  vaiious  forms  to  the  north  and  west,  its  pro- 
gress eastward  gave  rise  to  a  different,  though  not  less  re- 
markable set  of  languages.  Of  these  the  most  eminent 
is  the  Sanscrit,  a  polished  and  elegant  tongue,  and  fixed 
in  the  writings  of  its  classic  auti-.ors  at  a  period  it  is 
thought  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era. 
Both  in  the  roots  of  verbs  and  forms  of  grammar,  the 
Sanscrit  is  found  to  bear  so  close  an  affinity  both  to  Greek 
and  to  Latin,  that  those  philosophical  writers  who  have; 
attended  to  its  structure,  do  not  hesitate  in  considering  it 
as  a  branch  of  that  primeval  tongue  which  was  gradually 
transplanted  into  various  climates,  becoming  Sanscrit  in 
India,  Pohlovi  in  Persia,  and  Greek  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean. 

The  Sanscrit,  though  it  has  now  in  a  great  measure  ceas- 
ed to  be  a  living  tongue,  is  considered  in  India  as  the 
language  of  science;  and  it  is  pretty  certain,  that  it  was 
the  immediate  parent  of  the  numerous  languages  siill 
spoken  through  that  vast  peninsula  as  far  as  the  borders  of 
China.  Two-and-thirty  at  least  of  those  more  obscure  and 
inferior  languages  have  been  recognised  and  distinguished 
by  the  missionaries  at  Seramporc  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  no- 
tice, that  while  many  of  those  vary  considerably  in  their  in- 
flections, the  radical  parts  of  their  words  exhibit  a  simi- 
larity sufficient  to  ascertain  their  common  origin. 

To  the  eastward  of  India  we  find  a  language  prevailing, 
totally  dissimilar  in  many  respects  to  those  which  have 
already  conic  under  notice,  the  language  of  China,  made  up 
in  a  great  measure  of  monosyllables,  and  which  can  hardly 
be  said  to  have  any  inflections  for  distinguishing  nouns, 
verbs,  or  attributives.  Its  distinct  words  are  very  few,  but 
these  are  varied  in  pronunciation  by  accent,  emphasis,  and 
other  marks,  to  fit  each  of  them  for  expressing  many  dif- 
ferent ideas, — i  mode  of  speech  so  inconvenient  and  embar- 
rassing, that  recourse  must  often  be  had  to  the  written 
character  for  indicating  the  particular  meaning.  These 
written  characters  constitute  in  L\ci  the  substantial  part  of 
the  language  ;  they  are  extremely  numerous,  amountinij 
it  is  said  to  no  less  than  eighty  thousand,  formed  from  214' 
roots,  termed  keys  or  elementary  chaiacters,  each  of  which 
is  itself  significant,  and  by  additions  to  which,  not  to  the. 
vocal  sounds,  all  the  varieties  of  meaning  are  conveyed. 
In  this  language,  from  its  peculiar  structure,  as  well  as  in 
the  languages  of  many  remoter  tribes  and  islands,  so  many- 
changes  appear  to  have  taken  place,  that  the  traces  of 
the  primitive  language  have  almost  ceased  to  be  discerni- 
ble. 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  takt:  a  general  view  of  the 
actual  progress  and  filiations  of  language  in  the  different 
quarters  ofthe  globe,  it  remains  only  to  notice  the  circum- 
stances which  constitute  the  excellence  and  perfec- 
tion OF  LANGUAGE.  Thcsc  may  in  gencril  be  stated  to 
consist  in  fiers/iicuity  and  adequate  copiousness,  affording 
accurate  expressions  for  all  the  various  conceptions  and 
separate  ideas  of  the  human  mind  ;  firecision,  having  always 
one  definite  meaning  to  each  word  ;  regularity  of  structures 
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and  eutihmn  or  liarmomj  in  its  sounds.  No  language  pos- 
sesses all  of  Ihfsc  qualities  compleU-ly  ;  sonic,  however, 
approach  nearer  than  others  to  pcrli  ction.  A-iy  uKjuincs, 
however,  into  the  comparative  excoUencies  ol  each,  and 
parlitularly  the  discussion  ol"  the  much  agitated  qufs'jim, 
whether  those  languages  are  to  he  deemed  most  pcrlect, 
which, like  the  ancient  Greek  or  Latin,  mark  the  cnanges 
of  liouns  and  verbs  by  inflcctior.s  of  the  ^volds  thtiii- 
sclvcs;  or  those  which,  as  the  modern  langua-es  wf  Eu- 
rope, have  recourse  to  separate  particulars  and  auxil- 
iary words?  are  subjects  whicli  belong  more  properly  to 
RiiKTOUic.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  discus- 
sions regarding  the  use  of  language  in  composition,  and 
the  various  modes  in  which  it  may  be  best  adapted  to  the 
use  of  the  poet,  the  orator,  the  historian,  and  the  philoso- 
pher. ....  , 

It  may  be  right  here,  just  to  mention^the  ingenious  but 
visional y  attempt  of  Bislsop  Wilkins  to  construct  a  filitloso- 
/i/tical  language  and  real  cfiaracler,  in  which  the  objects  of 
knowledge  were  lo  be  arranged  under  certain  heads  and 
divisions,  and  words  and  cliaracters  to  be  formed  with 
changes  corresponding  to  each.  The  imprbctieability  of  re- 
ducing such  a  system  to  practice,  and  bringing  into  use 
even  among  the  learned  such  a  language,  is  too  obvious  to 
require  discussion. 

The  writers  upon  language  most  deserving  attention, 
are  mentioned  under  the  article  Grammar  ;  to  those 
taken  notice  of  there  may  be  added,  Townsend  On  the 
Character  of  Moses,  vol.  iii.;  Jenisch  Com/iarison  of  Eu- 
rofxean  Language  ;  and  Dr.  Dewar's  Dissertation  on  Lan- 
guage, in  the  7th  volume  of  the  Edinburgh  Philosofihical 
Transactions  ;  Bryant's  Mythology  ;  Pczron's  Antiquities. 

LANGUEDOC.     See  France. 

LANTERN,  Magic     See  Optics. 

LAOCOON.  in  fabulous  history,  the  son,  it  is  said,  of 
Priam  and  Hecuba,  and  priest  of  Apollo.  He  opposed  the 
design  of  the  Trojans,  to  admit  within  their  besieged  city 
the  wooden  horse,  containing  the  crafiy  Ulysses  and  the 
other  Greeks  ;  and  even  dared  to  lance  a  dart  at  this  fatal 
machine.  But  the  artifice  of  Siiion,  aided  by  the  infatua- 
tion ot  the  Trojans,  prevailed.  At  the  very  moment,  when 
this  insidious  machine  was  about  to  be  introduced  within 
the  walls  of  Troy,  and  while  Laocoon  was  in  the  act  of  sa- 
crificing to  Neptune,  two  enormous  serpents  issued  from 
the  sea,  and  attacked  his  two  sons,  who  stood  next  to  the  al- 
tar. Having  attempted  to  defend  his  sons,  the  serpents 
coiled  themselves  round  him  and  his  children,  sciueezed 
them  in  their  complicated  wreaths,  and  occasioned  them 
all  to  expire  in  the  greatest  agonies. 

The  art  of  antiquity  has  conferred  immortality  upon  this 
fabulous  event,  by  one  of  the  noblest  monuments  of  Gre- 
cian sculpture,  executed  in  marble  by  Agisander,  Polydo- 
rus,  and  Alhenodorus,  the  three  famous  artists  of  Rhodes, 
This  monument  was  found  at  Rome,  in  the  ruins  of  the  pa- 
lace of  Titus,  in  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century,  under 
the  pontificate  of  Julius  U.  and  afterwards  deposited  in  the 
Farnese  palace.  'When  Italy  was  overrun  by  the  French 
durini^  the  late  revolution,  this  wonderful  monument  of  an- 
cient art  was,  with  niany  others,  removed  from  the  Vatican, 
and  placed  in  the  JVIuseum  of  Arts  at  Paris.  Since  their 
more  recent  reverses,  however,  it  has  been  restored  to  its 
former  owners. 

Of  the  fact  which  has  been  so  nobly  represented  by  the 
efforts  of  the  sculptor,  Virgil  has  given  us  the  following 
poetical  description : 
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Serpens  ampleNus  ulerque 
Iinj-.licat,  et  miser; a  morsii  depascilur  alius 
Conipiuiit,  spir;bqiit  ligaiit  iiigciitibus,  et  jam 
liis  nierliuin  aniplc.\i,  ois  collo  squamia  circum 
Tcijja  duti,  superant  capile  et  cervicibus  altis. 

^N.  b.  ii.  V.  199,  et  seq 

The  statue,  which  has  been  generally  esteemed  as  one 
of  the  finest  lemains  of  antiquity,  exhibits  the  most  aston- 
ishing dignity  and  tranquility  of  mind,  in  the  midst  ot  the, 
most  excruciating  torments.  Of  this  group,  Pliny  says, 
(iiii.  36, §  5-)  "  that  which  has  been  injurious  to  the  fame  of  \ 
certain  individuals,  in  spite  of  the  excellence  of  their  pro- 
ductions, is  the  circumstance  of  their  having  worked  toge- 
ther on  the  same  piece  ;  since  one  alone  cannot  merit  the 
honour  of  the  whole,  and  we  do  not  choose  the  trouble  of 
naming  them  all.  Such  is  the  case  respecting  the  Lao- 
coon, in  the  palace  of  the  Emperor  Titus,  which  must  be 
preferred  to  all  the  efforts  of  the  painter's  and  of  tlie  sta-  \ 
luary'sart.  Agisander,  Polydorus,  and  Athcnodorus,  cele- 
braied  sculptors  of  Rhodes,  united  their  joint  abilities,  in 
forming  out  of  a  single  block  the  group  of  the  father  and 
his  sons,  bound  together  by  the  beautiful  folds  of  the  ser- 
pents." The  Laocoon,  according  lo  Dr.  Gillies,  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  triumph  of  Grecian  sculpture;  since  bodily 
pain,  the  grossest  and  most  ungovernable  of  all  our  pas- 
sions, and  that  pain  united  with  anguish  and  torture  or 
mind,  are  yet  expressed  with  such  propriety  and  dignity,  a- 
afford  lessons  of  fortitude  superior  to  any  taught  in  the 
schools  of  philosophy.  The  horrible  shriek  Vifhich  Virgil'.s 
Laocoon  emits  is  a  proper  circumstance  for  poetry,  which 
speaks  lo  the  fancy  by  images  and  ideas  borrowed  from  all 
the  senses,  and  has  a  thousand  ways  of  ennobling  its  object; 
but  the  expression  of  the  shriek  would  have  totally  degrad- 
ed the  statue.  It  is  softened,  therefore,  into  a  patient  sigh, 
with  the  eyes  turned  to  heaven  in  search  of  relief.  The 
intolerable  agony  of  suffering  nature  is  represented  in  the 
lower  parts,  and  particularly  in  the  extremities  of  the  body; 
but  the  manly  breast  struggles  against  calamity.  The  con- 
tention is  still  more  plainly  perceived  in  his  furrowed  fore- 
head ;  and  his  languishing  paternal  eye  demands  assistance, 
less  for  himself  than  for  his  miserable  children,  who  look 
up  to  him  for  help. 

A  variety  of  critical  disquisitions  have  been  written,  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  to  what  period  of  the  arts  this 
chef  d'oeuvre  he\ong%.  Winklemann  and  Visconti  ascribed 
it  to  the  most  brilliant  period  of  the  Greeks;  while  Les- 
sing,  on  the  other  hand,  referred  it  to  the  times  of  the  first 
Roman  emperors.  Visconti  has  since  gone  over  to  the 
opinion  of  Lessing,  though  he  proceeds  upon  different 
grounds.  Pliny  says,  the  group  was  sculptured  out  of  a 
single  block  ;  Raphael,  however,  discovered  three  ;  Mengs 
counted  five  ;  and  it  appears  in  reality  to  consist  of  six,  in- 
cluding the  plinth  on  which  the  altar  rests,  and  to  which  the 
other  pieces  of  the  block  are  attached.  The  right  arm  of 
the  father,  and  two  of  the  arms  of  the  children,  are  want- 
ing. These  deficiencies  have  been  supplied  by  arms, 
moulded  on  the  group  in  plaster  of  Paris.  See  Gillies' 
Hist,  of  Greece,  u.  177;  Winkelmann's  Inedited  Monu- 
ments ;  Lessing's  Laocoon  ;  the  Description  of  the  Jiicient 
Monuments  in  the  Museum  Xafioleon,  published  at  Paris 
in  1805  ;  and  Plate  CCXXXIV.  Fi^.  I.  of  this  work,  (z) 

LAON,  the  Laodunum  of  the  Romans,  is  a  town  of 
France,  and  the  chief  place  of  a  district  in  the  department 
of  the  Aisne.  It  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  summit  of  a 
hill  with  very  precipitous  flanks,  and  is  seen  on  all  sides  at 
the  distance  of  seven  or  eight  leagues.  The  town  covers 
the  greater  part  of  the  level  summit.     An  old  castle  occu- 
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pies  another  part  of  it ;  and  on  one  place,  the  top  branches 
out  into  two  anus  on  the  side  towards  Soisson,  from  which 
it  got  the  name  of  Bibrax.  On  one  of  these  arms  are  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  abhty,  the  outer  walls  of  which  still  re- 
main; and  the  hollow  between  them  is  covered  with  vines. 
The  walls  of  Laon  are  not  in  good  repair.  There  is  a  fine 
mall  \\ithoutthe  walls,  and  a  delightful  walk  around  them, 
from  which  there  is  a  most  extensive  view.  There  is  also 
a  mall  with  young  ticts  stretching  across  the  summit,  and 
separating  the  town  from  the  old  castle. 

The  streets  ol  Lion  are  narrow  and  dirty,  and  the  houses 
appear  poor  and  gloomy.  The  principal  ornament  of  the 
town  is  the  cathedral,  whicli  is  a  large  and  splendid  build- 
ing, with  five  very  lofiy  towers.  The  open  buttresses,  and 
the  long  open  windows  in  the  square  towers,  give  a  pecu- 
liar air  of  lightness  to  the  building  when  seen  fiom  a  short 
distance.  But  at  a  considerable  distance,  and  particularly 
in  the  night,  they  give  it  the  appearance  of  a  scaffolding, 
the  light  coming  through  in  every  direction.  The  great 
portal  is  not  unlike  tiiat  of  Rlieims  ;  but  it  is  less  elegant 
in  the  sculptures.  There  is  a  small  spire  on  the  south 
tower  of  the  cathedral.  The  interior  of  the  cathedral  is 
very  fine.  In  the  nave  are  ten  circular  pillars  on  each  side^ 
with  capitals  ;  two  of  them  on  each  side  having  four  small 
columns  round  it.  Above  the  choir,  is  a  most  magnificent 
circular  window  of  painted  glass.  There  is  another  fine 
circular  window  in  the  nave,  above  an  excellent  organ,  and 
at  each  end  of  the  transept.  On  the  north  side  of  the  nave 
in  a  small  aisle,  are  de]}osited  the  remains  of  General  St. 
Priest,  who  died  at  Laon  of  the  wounds  he  received  in  the 
campaign  of  1814.  A  small  and  simple  marble  monument 
has  been  erected  to  his  memory.  The  theatre  of  Laon  is  a 
neat  building,  with  an  end  front  finely  sculptured.  The 
public  hospital  is  situated  out  of  the  town,  on  the  road  to 
LaFere.  Population  6691.  For  the  preceding  article,  we 
have  been  indebted  to  the  MS.  journal  of  a  gentleman  who 
recently  vi=ited  the  town. 

LAOS-L.\0,  or  Muoxg-Lao,  a  country  of  Asia,  is  si- 
tuated in  the  peninsula  of  India,  beyond  the  Ganges,  be- 
tween the  12th  and  18ih  degrees  of  North  Latitude.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  south  by  Cambodia  ;  by  Cochinchina  and 
Tonquin  on  the  ea^  ;  by  Tonquin  and  Lac-tho  on  the  north; 
and  on  the  west  by  the  kingdom  of  Siam  ;  and  extends 
about  400  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  between  100  and 
J50  from  west  to  east.  It  is  almost  entirely  enclosed  by 
lofty  mountains  covered  with  forests.  In  the  interior  are 
also  several  mountains  of  considerable  height,  which  divide 
it  into  rich  and  fertile  vallies.  Many  of  these  mountains 
-are  so  peaked,  that  the  ascent  is  very  diflficult,  and  even 
dangerous  ;  and  the  tops  of  some  of  them  cannot  be  ap- 
proached without  taking  a  winding  and  circuitous  direc- 
tion. There  are  very  few  rivers,  and  no  canals  in  this  coun- 
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try,  which  forms  an  almost  insurmoui.iable  obstacle  to  the 
exportation  of  its  productions,  and  its  communications  with 
the  neighbouring  states.  The  principal  river  is  the  Me- 
cen,  which  is  ol  difficult  access,  owing  to  its  channci  being- 
so  much  impeded  by  rocks  and  cataracts.  This  river, 
which  has  been  supposed  by  some  to  he  a  branch  of  the 
Ganges,  takes  its  rise  in  the  mountains  of  Tartary,  and,  di- 
recting its  course  southward,  discharges  itself  into  the  sea 
in  Lat.  10°  north.  This  country  yields  a  great  abundance 
of  rice,  and  timber  of  the  finest  quality,  both  for  building 
and  joiners'  work.  It  produces  also  aloes  wood,  and  other 
precious  woods,  and  a  tree,  from  which  is  extracted  a  vai- 
nish  not  inferior  to  that  of  Japan  ;  but  as  the  inhabitants  are 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  art  of  preparing  it,  it  is  ail  carried 
to  China.  Scarcely  a  tenth  part  of  the  land  here  is  under 
cultivation,  and  that  is  employed  chiefly  in  the  production 
ol  rice,  which  is  preferred  to  that  of  other  oriental  coun- 
tries.  The  mountains  of  Laos  contain  several  rich  mines  of 
copper,  iron,  tin,  and  lead  ;  and  the  precious  metals  are  ex- 
plored in  the  sands  of  the  rivers.  There  are  also  mines  of 
rubies  and  beautiful  emeralds.  No  country  furnishes  ivory 
in  such  quantities,  and  of  such  a  superior  quality  ;  and  this, 
with  gum-lac,  opium,  and  medicinal  plants,  form  its  prin- 
cipal articles  of  commerce.  It  exports  also  elephants,  wax, 
a  great  variety  of  bamboos,  and  some  cotton  stuffs. 

This  country  was  formerly  an  independent  kingdom  ; 
but  it  now  forms  a  part  of  the  empire  of  Tonquin.  The 
manners  and  customs  of  its  civilized  inhabitants  are  in  ma- 
ny respects  similar  to  those  of  Tonquin,  for  which  see  that 
article;  but  the  more  barbarous  part  of  the  population  live 
entirely  secluded  from  strangers,  and  are  scarcely  removed 
from  the  most  savage  tiibes.  They  are  formed  into  wan- 
dering hordes,  which  have  very  little  communication  with 
each  other;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  the  language  of  one 
horde  is  scarcely  intelligible  to  another.  They  are  entirely 
unacquainted  with  commerce,  or  the  cullivatior.  of  the  soil. 
They  live  upon  the  natural  produce  of  the  earth,  and  en- 
gage in  no  kind  of  labours  but  what  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  supply  of  their  most  indispensable  wants.  There 
are  whole  families  in  this  country,  who,  for  several  genera- 
tions, have  been  employed  in  the  capacity  of  beasts  of  bur- 
den. They  carry  bales  of  merchandize  from  Laos  to  Ton- 
quin, and  sometimes  from  Tonquin  to  Laos.  Men,  women, 
and  children,  as  soon  as  they  are  able  to  endure  the  fatigue 
of  the  journey,  are  engaged  in  this  work.  They  form  a 
distinct  class  of  the  community,  and  there  is  scarcely  an 
instance  of  any  of  the  children  renouncing  the  profession  of 
their  parents. 

The  capital  of  this  country,  which  is  called  by  the  Chi- 
nese Mohangheng,  stands  on  both  sides  of  the  Mecen,  and  is 
a  large  city  enclosed  with  palisades.  See  £x/ioae  Slatis- 
tirjue  du  Tunkin,  <S'c.     London,  1811.     (/;.) 
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Lapl.vxd,  the  most  northerly  country  of  Europe,  extends 
from  north  to  south  about  500  English  miles,  and  about 
300  from  west  to  east.  Its  limits  are  not  very  precisely  as- 
certained ;  but  it  may  be  said  to  be  included  between  the 
64°  of  North  Latitude  and  the  Northern  Ocean,  and  be- 
tween the  North  Cape  and  the  White  Sea.  It  consists  of 
three  dis'inct  divisions,  Russian,  Norwegian,  and  Swedish 
Lapland.  Russian  Lapland  comprehends  all  that  part  of 
the  country,  which  is  situated  to  the  east  of  the  river  Tor- 
neo,  (.vhich  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  about  65°  40' 
Noith  Latitude,  after  holding  a  course  nearly  due  south)  ; 
and  is  subdivided  into  three  districts,  one  stretching  along 


the  north  coast,  another  bordering  on  the  White  Sea,  and  a 
third  inland,  adjoining  to  the  lake  Enarak.  Norwegian 
Lapland,  the  smallest  division,  is  a  narrow  strip  along  the 
west  and  north  coast,  divided  into  three  portions,  named 
Norland,  West  Finmark,  and  East  Finmark.  Swedish 
Lapland,  which  is  the  largest  and  most  southerly  division, 
occupies  the  interior  part  of  the  country,  on  the  west  of  the 
river  Toriieo  :  and  is  diviced  into  four  provinces,  namely, 
Umea  Lapmark,  to  the  south  ;  Pitea  Lripmark,  in  the  cen- 
tre ;  Lulea  Lapmark,  and  Tornco  Lupmark,  towards  the 
north.  The  city  of  Tonieo  was  doubtless  originally  reck- 
oned within  the  boundaries  of  Lapland  ;  but  as  the  Lap- 
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landers  have  been  t^rr.Jually  driven  norlluvan!,  Merononis- 
ka  u  town  about  UO  miics  distant  Irom  Tonico,  is  now  ge- 
nerally considered  as  the  boundary  between  Weslrobothma, 
and  Lapland  properly  so  called.  Lapland  has  been  (.v.dec 
by  Wahlenbcrg  into  five  zones,  concentric  with  the  Ouli  oi 
JJolhnia,  and  din'ering  fron.  each  other  in  climate  and  pro- 
.luctions.  The  first,  cxlcndinR  obliquely  round  the  C.ull  ot 
Bothnia,  from  North  Latitude  64°  to  nearly  69  ,  and  lorni- 
intr  a  iono  s^cnerally  80  miles  in  breadth,  is  covered  with 
forests  of  the  spruce  n.id  Scotch  fir,  and  named  woody  Lap- 
land. The  second,  higher  and  colder  than  the  hist,  cs- 
tending  from  latit.ule  65°  to  nearly  70°,  and  generally  only 
6  or  3  miles  in  breadth,  contains  the  Scotch  hr,  and  is  de- 
nominated subwoody  Lapland.  The  third,  higher  than  any 
of  the  preceding,  stretches,  like  the  second,  horn  65  to 
70°  of  North  Latitude,  i,'cnerally  about  12  miles  in  breadth, 
except  to  the  north-east  of  Enonlekis,  where  it  is  about  40°, 
produces  the  birch,  but  none  of  the  pines,  and  is  called  the 
siibalpine  region.  The  fourth,  immediately  behind  the 
third,  and  nearly  of  the  same  breadth,  and  still  higher  than 
any  of  the  preceding,  produces  only  the  Sa/U- glauca,^  spe- 
cies of  willow  peculiar  to  very  cold  climates,  and  is  named 
the  lower  alpine  region.  The  fifth,  the  farthest  from  the 
Gulf  of  Bothnia,  extending  along  the  north  side  ol  Lapland, 
and  varying  in  breadth  according  as  it  is  indented  by  the 
sea,  is  the'  most  elevated  tract  of  the  whole,  the  greater 
part  of  it  being  above  the  line  of  perpetual  congelation,  and 
covered  with  eternal  snows,  produces  no  trees,  and  scarcely 
any  vegetation  whatever,  except  a  few  hardy  plants  where 
the  snow  has  been  melted,  is  denominated  the  higher  alpine 
region.  The  whole  of  woody  Lapland  is  so  level,  that 
scarcely  one  of  the  mountains  rises  higher  than  213  feet 
above  the  neighbouring  plains;  and  in  none  of  the  three 
first  zones  is  the  height  above  the  level  of  the  sea  consi- 
derable. In  those  lower  distiicts,  however,  are  several 
mountains  considerably  elevated  ;  and  one  particularly 
named  Quickjock,  in  latitude  67°,  is  1140  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  church  of  Enontekis  is  1429  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  thence  to  the  top  of  the 
Lapland  Alps  the  ground  rises  constantly,  but  so  gradual- 
ly, that  it  is  practicable  to  go  in  a  boat  to  the  lake  Kieles- 
jarvi,  which  is  in  so  elevated  a  situation,  that  the  birch  tree 
is  scarcely  to  be  found  in  its  neighbourhood.  The  Lap- 
land Alps,  passing  through  the  southern  part  of  the  coun- 
try as  high  as  thelakeof  Torneo,  retain  nearly  the  same  ele- 
vation through  the  whole  of  their  extent,  and  no  part  is  con- 
sidered to  be  lower  than  2132  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea  ;  but  the  most  elevated  mountains  occur  in  the  southern 
parts  of  Lulea  Lapmark  ;  and  one  of  them  named  Sulitel- 
ma,  which  is  the  highest  mountain  oF  Lapland,  is  4903, 
and,  at  its  northern  point,  6178  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  This  immense  glacier  is  situated  in  67°  North  Lati- 
tude, and  161°  East  Longitude  from  Greenwich.  Another 
named  Olmajalos,  a  little  to  the  north  of  Sulilelma,  is  5543 
feel  in  height ;  and  Tulpajcgna,  a  very  extensive  glacier,  is 
4050  feet.  These  mountains  are  more  than  2700  feet  above 
the  line  of  perpetual  congelation,  and  are  tf.e  coldest  re- 
gions of  Lapland.  Those  of  Gelsetjack,  Pcrniljack,  and  Ri- 
tlatjack,  lying  to  the  north  of  the  last  mentioned,  arc  sup- 
posed to  be  little  inferior  in  height ;  but,  from  681°  of  North 
Latitude,  the  alpine  range,  which  continues  wiili  little  in- 
terruption till  it  terminates  at  the  North  Cape,  in  the  Fro- 
zen Ocean,  diminishes  in  height  ;  and,  though  covered  with 
snow,  is  free  from  glaciers.  Of  the  maritime  Alps,  which 
occupy  the  western  and  northern  part  of  Lapland,  the  prin- 
cipal chain,  extending  from  the  insular  promontory  ofLof- 
fodcn,  and  the  western  side  of  the  gulf  of  Alten,  contains 
many  mountains,  which  rise  above  the  line  of  perpetual 
congelation,  and  bear  glaciers  immediately  over  the  sea. 


The  highest  of  those  arc  the  Alps  of  Lyngen,  which  rise  to 
an  elevation  of  4264  feet.  The  rest  of  the  coast  of  Lajiland 
is  very  rocky  ;  but,  excepting  the  promontory  of  Kunnen, 
scarcely  contains  any  high  mountains.  The  promontories 
of  eastern  Finmark  do  not  exceed  an  elevation  of  2132  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea  ;  and  those  on  its  north  coast  are 
only  1279  feet  in  height. 

"  It  is  extremely  entertaining,"  says  Baron  Von  Buch, 
"  to  climb  great  and  rapidly  ascending  heights  in  these 
climates."  "  The  vegetation,  ^vilh  which  we  are  familiar 
in  the  vallies,  gradually  disappears  under  our  feet.  The 
Scotch  fir  soon  leaves  us  ;  then  the  birches  become  shrivel- 
led ;  now  they  wholly  disappear  ;  and  between  the  bushes  of 
mountain  willows,  and  dwarf  birches,  the  innumerable  clus- 
ters of  bcrry-bcaring  herbs  have  room  to  spread,  blae-berries 
on  the  dry  heights,  and  mountain  brambles  on  the  marshy 
ground.  We  at  last  rise  above  them  ;  the  blae-berries  no 
longer  bear  ;  they  appear  singly,  with  few  leaves,  and  no 
longer  in  a  bushy  form.  At  last  they  disappear,  and  tliey 
are  soon  followed  by  the  mountain  willows.  The  dwarf 
birch  alone  braves  the  height  and  the  cold  ;  but  at  last  it 
also  yields  before  reaching  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow; 
and  ti.cre  is  a  broad  border  before  reaching  this  limit,  on 
which,  besides  mosses,  a  few  plants  only  subsist  with  great 
difhculty.  Even  the  reindeer  moss,  which  rises  in  the 
woods  w  ith  the  blae-berry  in  luxuriance  of  growth,  is  very  un- 
frequenton  such  heights.  On  the  top  of  the  mountains,  which 
is  almost  a  table-land,  there  is  no  ice,  it  is  true,  nor  glaciers ; 
but  the  snow  never  leaves  these  heights  ;  and  a  few  single 
points  and  spots  above  the  level  are  alone  clear  of  snow  for 
a  few  w-eeks."  "  It  is  a  melancholy  prospect ;  nothing  in 
life  is  any  longer  to  be  seen,  except  perhaps  occasionally 
an  eagle  in  his  flight  over  the  mountains  from  one  fiord  to 
another."  On  Akka  Solki,  one  of  these  mountains  on  the 
western  coast,  which  is  about  3392  English  feet  in  height, 
the  following  limits  of  the  different  productions  were  ac- 
curately marked: 

Eng.  Feet. 

Limit  of  snow  in  latitude  70°, 3514 

Betula  nana,  ov  dwa.r[  b\rch, 2742 

6'a/;.r  myraniriA',  or  whortie-leaved  wullow,  .     .  2150 
Salix  lanata,  or  downy  willow,  rises  above  the 

Betuta  ?iana,  and   approaches  the  perpetual 

limit  of  snow. 

Vaccinutm  myrtillus,  or  blae-bcrry,     ....  2031 

Betula  alba,  or  birch-tree, 1579 

■    I 

Of  the  mineralogical  structure  of  the  mountains  of  Lap-    { 

land,  little  accurate  information  has  yet  been  collected; 
but  the  loUowing  facts  are  enumerated  by  Professor  Jame- 
son, as  the  most  important  of  those  which  have  been  ascer- 
tained by  the  observations  of  recent  travellers.  1.  The 
mountains  of  Norway  and  Lapland  are  principally  com-  I 
posed  of  primitive  and  transition  rocks;  floctz  rocks  occur  ' 
very  rarely  ;  and  alluvial  rocks  are  uncommon.  2.  Granite, 
contrary  to  the  general  belief  of  mineralogists,  is  a  rare  rock 
in  Norway  and  Lapland  ;  it  even  occurs  but  seldom  in 
Sweden,  and  is  to  be  considered  as  one  of  the  least  frequent 
of  the  primitive  rocks  in  Scandinavia.  3.  The  granite  fre- 
quently alternates  with  gneiss.  4.  A  newer  granite  some- 
times occurs  resting  on  mica  slate,  as  at  Forvig;  or  con- 
nected with  clay  slate  and  diallage  rock,  as  in  the  island 
ofiMageroe.  5.  Besides  the  gneiss,  which  is  associated 
with  the  oldest  granite,  there  is  another  of  newer  formation, 
which  rests  upon  mica  slate.  6.  Gneiss  appears  to  be  by 
far  the  most  frequent  and  abundant  rock  in  Scandinavia,  all 
the  other  primitive  rocks  appearing  in  some  degree  sub- 
ordinate to  it.     7.  In  the  island  of  Mageroc,  and  in  other 
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(juaitcrs  of  Norway,  there  appears  a  species  of  simple  ag- 
gregated mountain  rock,  composed  of  compound  felspar 
and  diallage.  This  rock  is  the  gabbro  of  the  Italians,  and 
appears  in  Norway  to  be  connected  with  clay  slate,  8.  All 
the  magnetic  iron-stone  of  Scandinavia  occurs  in  beds  of 
gneiss,  and  not  in  veins,  as  has  often  been  maintained  by 
mineralogists.  9.  The  class  of  transition  rocks  in  Norway 
contains,  besides  grey  wacke,  alum  slate,  clay  slate,  lime- 
stone, and  other  rocks,  well  knov.n  to  mineralogists  as  mem- 
bers of  that  class  ;  as  granite,  which  sometimes  contains 
hornblende  ;  syenite,  which  contains  Lahradore  felspar,  and 
numerous  crystals  of  zircon  ;  jjorphyry  ;  amygdaloid  ;  ba- 
salt;  sandstone.  10.  The  transition  limestone  of  Norway, 
sometimes  granular  foliated,  like  that  which  occurs  in  pri- 
mitive countries,  and  contains  much  tremolite.  The  coun- 
try abounds  in  mints  of  iron  ;  and  furnishes  several  also  of 
copper.  Lead,  zinc,  and  arsenic,  are  not  uncommon;  and 
native  gold  has  been  found  at  Svappawara,  in  Torneo-Lap- 
mark.  But  the  rich  iron  ores  form  the  chief  treasures  of 
ihc  country,  and  might  assist  to  introduce  cultivation  in 
those  desert  regions.  The  ore  is  found  in  thick  beds  in  the 
gneiss,  and,  when  the  surrounding  substance  is  worn  down, 
appears  in  many  places  above  the  surface  like  mountains 
of  iron.  Tiie  bed  of  Junos  Siwando,  on  the  boundary  be- 
tween Western  Bothnia  and  Lapland,  is  from  fourteen  to 
fifteen  fathoms  in  thickness.  At  Luossovara  and  Svappa- 
wara, several  miles  lower  on  the  banks  of  the  Tornco 
river,  are  beds  of  the  extraordinary  thickness  of  34  and  38 
fathoms.  But  even  this  is  still  exceeded  by  the  iron  hill  of 
Keruiiaoara,  about  eleven  English  miles  to  the  west  of 
Jukasjerfivi,  where  the  pure  ore  has  been  seen  to  the  ex- 
tent ol  800  Paris  ieet.  AH  these  treasures,  however,  have 
hitherto  been  turned  to  little  account,  as  the  ore  must  be  con- 
veyed by  a  land  carriage  of  46  English  miles  witli  reindeer, 
and  in  small  Laplandish  pulkers  ;  and  the  furnaces  cannot  be 
erected  nearer  the  mines,  in  consequence  of  the  want  of 
wood.  The  ore  itself,  though  exceeding  in  richness  that  of 
Sweden,  is  very  diflfiiuhly  fusible,  and  yields  an  iron  which 
becomes  brittle  when  cold,  uidess  it  has  been  smelted  with 
some  of  the  better  sorts  of  ore  from  Uto  or  Dannemora. 

The  principal  rivers  of  the  country  are,  the  Tana, 
which  rises  in  the  distant  mountains  of  Lapland,  and,  after 
running  through  East  Finmark  in  a  north-east  direction, 
empties  itself  into  a  bay,  or  rather  sound,  of  the  same  name, 
in  the  North  Sea  ;  the  Alten,  which  runs  through  West 
Finmark  in  a  north-west  direction,  and  empties  itself  into  a 
bay,  or  rather  sound,  of  the  same  name,  wliich  opens  into 
the  ocean  ;  the  Pitea,  which  rises  in  the  Lapland  Alps 
towards  the  west,  about  67°  North  Latitude,  and  tunning 
in  a  south-easterly  direction,  falls  into  the  sea  at  Pitea,  near 
the  65°  oi  North  Latitude  ;  the  Lulea,  which  proceeds 
from  a  long  succession  of  lakes  in  the  Lapland  Alps,  and 
running  nearly  parallel  to  the  Pitea,  falls  into  the  sea  at 
Lulea,  in  65|°  North  Latitude  ;  the  Toriica.  which  is  formed 
by  a  number  of  stieams  uniting  in  one  channel,  and  run- 
ning neaily  due  south  through  a  long  course,  falls  into  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  Bothnian  Gulf  at  Torneo.  Most 
of  the  riveis  in  Lajjland  are  of  small  size  duiing  win- 
ter; but,  when  the  snows  melt  in  summer,  they  swell  to 
an  extraordinary  height,  and  frequently  inundate  large  tracts 
of  country. 

The  lakes  of  Lapland  are  very  numerous,  and  many  of 
them  of  great  extent.  The  most  worthy  of  notice  are 
Virih-jaur  and  Vastinjaur,  to  which  no  others  within  the 
alpine  range  can  be  compared,  either  in  breadth  or  height, 
which  amounts  to  1862  feet.  Hence  these  lakes  may  be 
considered  as  the  centre  of  the  alpine  country  of  Lapland. 

The  climate  of  Lapland  is  singular,  especially  as  it  affects 
vegetation.     The  temperature  of  the  air  is  regulated,  not 
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as  in  other  parts  of  the  world  by  the  latitude  of  the  place, 
but  by  the  height  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  dis- 
tance from  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.  Hence  the  temperature 
is  remarkably  similar  through  the  whole  extent  of  country 
between  the  Bothnian  Jgulf  and  the  alpine  ridge  of 
mountains,  about  69°  of  North  Latitude.  But  in'  thosd 
parts  which  lie  between  the  Lapland  Alps  and  the  Northern 
Ocean,  the  heat,  excepting  in  some  of  the  vallies,  is  almost 
entirely  regulated  by  the  latitude.  In  point  of  temperature, 
therefore,  Lapland  may  be  divided  into  two  regions,  the 
inland  and  the  maritime.  In  the  former,  the  winter  is  very 
severe,  and  the  summer  very  hot  ;  in  the  latter,  the  winter 
is  comparatively  mild,  and  the  summer  cold  ;  the  one  being 
influenced  by  the  temperature  of  the  Frozen  Ocean,  and 
tlie  other  screened  from  its  action  by  the  alpine  ridge  form- 
ing a  circle  round  it.  The  following  Table  furnishes  a 
comparative  view  of  the  mean  temperature  in  both  regions, 
by  Fahrenheit's  thermometer. 


At  Enontekis,  about 

68i  degrees,  1429 

feet  above  the  lerel 

of  the  Sea. 

At  Mageroe, 
Nortli  Cape. 

January  .... 
February      .     .     . 
March      .... 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August    .... 
September 
October       .     .     . 
November  .      .     . 
December  .     .     . 

0°  41' 

0  55 

11  41 

26  02 
36     56 
49     49 
59     63 
55     89 
41     78 

27  44 

12  20 

1  01 

22°  08' 

23  16 

24  71 
30     02 
34    07 
40     14 
46    43 
43     70 
37     62 
32     00 

25  75 
25     74 

26     85 

32     13 

Though  the  mean  temperature  at  Enontekis  is  nearly  6" 
lower  than  at  the  North  Cape,  yet  is  the  former  place  bet- 
ter calculated  for  vegetation  than  the  latter,  and  even  brings 
to  maturity  certain  kinds  of  corn,  which  is  quite  out  of  the 
question  at  the  Cape.  The  reason  is,  that  the  mean  tem- 
perature, during  the  summer  months,  is  much  higher  at 
Enontekis  than  at  the  Cape  ;  and  the  power  of  vegetation  is 
regulated  more  by  the  heat  of  summer,  than  the  cold  of 
winter.  In  those  countries,  also,  where  the  ground  is  long 
covered  with  snow,  the  temperature  of  the  earth  is  consi- 
derably higher  than  that  of  the  air,  and  this  preserves  it  in 
a  proper  state  for  vegetation,  in  spite  of  the  intense  win- 
ter-cold of  the  atmosphere.  Thus,  at  Enontekis  the  ground 
is  constantly  covered  with  snow,  fiom  the  beginning  of 
October  to  the  beginning  of  May  ;  while  at  the  Cape,  in 
consequence  of  the  vicinity  of  the  sea,  it  is  more  frequently 
exposed  to  thaws.  Sometimes  it  happens  in  the  Lapliind 
Alps,  that,  when  a  colder  summer  than  usual  occurs,  the 
snow  lies  during  the  whole  year,  and  all  kinds  of  vegetables 
are  completely  destroyed,  except  a  few  lichens,  polytricha, 
and  peltidea  crocea.  This  is  an  event  which  occurs  more 
frequently  in  Norwegian  Lapland,  where  there  aie  greater 
rains  during  summer,  which  reduce  the  temperature  of 
the  air,  and  prevent  the  dissolution  of  the  snow,  or  even 
convert  it  into  ice.  The  [jio^rcss  of  the  seasons  may  be 
readily  pci  ceived  from  the  foilowing  Table  of  Oijstrvations, 
made  at  Utsjocki,  upon  the  river  Tana,  in  69*  53'  North 
Latitude. 

1797. 
Jan.    21.     The  sun's  half  disk  seen  above  the  horizon. 
May     5.     First  rain  fell. 

June    5.    The  ice  disappeared  upon  the  river  Tana, 
4  Z 
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June  28.  The  lakes  were  free  (Vom  ice. 

July    i5.  Ntght  frosts  began. 

Oct.   IS-  Tlic  rivers  I  rozt. 

Oct.  25.  The  hikes  Iroze. 

Nov.    3.  Tiic  gToiiiul  covered  with  snow. 

Nov.  20.  The  sun  under  the  horizon. 

During  the  ^vlnler  solsiice,  when  the  sun  conlinues 
duriOK  seven  weeks  lot^'etUcr  beh)W  the  nomoii,  insleacl 
of  a  cuarda>-lis;ht.  ;here>sonly  atw.lu,.l  ol  .t  lew  hou.s. 
It  ..  nol  so  dark,  however,  but  iha.  a  pcrsoi,  iiusiht  see  to 
write,  or  do  any  ordinary  business,  Iron,  lu  o  clock  m  the 
forenoon  to  1  o'clock  in  the  allein  o.i ;  wnilc  the  superior 
brieh  ness  ol  the  moon  and  Mars  at  tins  season,  wiUi  the 
aid  ol  the  aurora  borcalis,  aiiti  the  rcHeci;on  ol  the  snow, 
supDiv  in  a  gier.t  measure,  the  absence  ot  the  sun.  1  he 
cold,  at  this  time  of  the  year,  is  liequenlly  so  intense  as  to 
freeze  brandy  and  ^plnls  of  wine.  '1  he  li.kes  and  rivers 
arc  covered  with  ice  of  cxiraordin.^ry  thickness;  and  the 
vholc  face  of  the  country  burieU  under  snow  to  the  dtp  h 
ai  least  of  lour  or  five  feet.  In  the  alpine  regions,  the 
lakes  have  been  known  to  be  irozen  to  the  depth  of  a  fa- 
thom on  the  yih  ol  July  ;  and  the  whole  range  of  these 
mountains  utterly  impassable  in  winter,  on  account  ot 
tlie  extreme  cold,  the  total  want  ot  subsistence  tor  ihe 
reindeer,  and  the  violent  gusts  of  wind  which  overturn 
both  men  and  sledges.  Tne  dritlinij  of  the  snow,  when 
newly  fallen,  renders  it  impossible  to  go  abroad  till  a  par- 
tial thaw  has  taken  place,  when  a  hard  crust  is  formed 
on  the  surface  by  Irost.  and  enables  the  natives  to  travel 
on  their  sledges  with  the  utmost  celerity.  During  a  thaw 
the  atmosphere  is  surcharged  with  vapours  ;  but  when 
ihcnoith  wind  blows,  the  air  is  clear  and  the  sky  beau- 
tifully serene.  Tliunder  storms  arc  not  uncommon  even 
in  the  depth  of  winter.  At  the  summer  solstice,  the  sun 
is  as  many  weeks  continually  above  the  horizon  as  below 
it  in  winter  ;  but  his  light  during  llic  night  is  paler,  and 
less  brilliant  than  during  the  day.  The  heal  is  then  ex- 
tremely oppressive,  especially  in  the  vallies  ;  and  the  air 
is  darkened  by  clouds  of  troublesome  insects,  which 
the  n>itives  have  no  possibility  of  avoiding,  except  by 
covering  their  heads  with  a  cloth,  or  smearing  their 
faces  with  tar,  or  involving  themselves  in  the  smoke 
of  a  fire.  "  The  degree  of  heat,"  says  Aceibi,  "  was 
iwenty-nine  (on  the  thermometer  of  Celsius)  in  the  shade, 
and  forty-five  in  the  sun.  The  ground  burned  under 
our  feet;  and  the  few  shrubs  wc  met  with  in  our  way 
afforded  us  little  or  no  shelter.  We  were  almost  suf- 
focated with  heat;  and,  to  add  to  our  sufferings,  we 
•were  under  the  necessity  of  wearing  a  dress  of  thick 
woollen  cloth  as  a  security  from  the  insects,  and  to  cover 
our  faces  with  a    veil,  wliich    in  a  great  incasure   pre 


edition  of  the  Fl-^ra  La/ijtonica  dcscv'ihcs  1087  species  of 
plan:s  found  in  LapLuu.,  more  than  double  the  number 
ohs.a-ved  by  Linn;Eus.  Ot  this  number  only  49o  arc 
jjerlect  plants;  the  remaining  syl  are  cryptoganiou;... 
Of  glasses  there  are  102  species  ;  of  algae,  55  ;  ot  fungi, 
94  ;  of  musci,  -uO  ;  and  of  lichens,  207.  Of  the  peileci 
plants,  the  snowy  Alps  contain  9j  species  ;  the  subaipine 
region,  1£5;  and  the  woody  region,  about  313.  Of  trees 
(reckoning  the  salices)  there  are  26  kinds  ;  consisting  ot 
tlic  Scotch  til,  spruce  fir,  birch,  alder,  poplar,  mountain 
ash,  bird  cheny,  and  nineteen  species  ut  willows.  Tnerc 
are  no  Iruit  trees  in  the  counuy,  but  a  variety  of  berries 
are  spontaneously  produced  :  such  as  black-currants, 
rasp-berries,  craw-berrits,  juniper-berries,  bil-berries, 
and  the  isiorwegian  mulberry,  which  grows  upon  a  creep- 
ing plant,  ana  is  greaily  esteemed  as  an  anti.->corbuiie.* 
In  the  gardens  towards  the  south,  are  ra.sed  cresses, 
spinach,  onions,  ieeks,  chives,  orache,  red  cabbage,  ra- 
dishes, mu=lard  ;  currants,  barberries,  elder-berry  ;  wild- 
rose,  columbines, rose  campion, carnaiions, sweet-williams; 
potatoes  about  the  size  of  poppy-heads  ;  French-beans, 
broad-beans,  and  tobacco,  when  careiully  managed  ;  but 
neither  wluie  cabbage  nor  pease  come  to  any  perfection  ; 
and  apples,  pears,  plums,  and  cherries,  scarcely  grow  at 
all,  though  cultivated  with  the  greatest  attention.  The 
most  abundant  native  vegetables  are  sorrel,  which  is  oi 
great  service  on  account  ot  its  antiscorbutic  properties  ; 
angelica,  which  is  highly  relished  as  an  article  of  food  ; 
and  the  lichen  rangiferinus,  which  furnishes  the  chief 
subsistence  of  the  reindeer  during  winter,  and  which  the. 
LHplaiiclers  frequently  boil  in  broth  for  their  own  use.  Of 
the  indigenous  fruits,  tlic  most  delicious  is  the  berry  of 
the  rubus  arcticus  ;  which,  when  sufncicntly  ripened,  is 
said  to  be  superior  in  fragrance  and  flavour  to  the  finest 
raspberries  or  strawberries.  A  small  plateful  fills  an 
a[)artment  with  a  more  exquisite  scent  than  the  finest 
perfumes  ;  and  it  is  preserved  in  Sweden  as  one  of  the 
finest  sweetmeats. 

Except  in  a  few  sheltered  vallies,  and  on  the  banks 
of  the  rivers  in  the  Southern  districts,  there  are  no  agri- 
cultural labourers  in  Lapland.  In  some  places  a  plough 
of  a  peculiar  construction,  suited  to  ground  full  of  large' 
stones,  is  employed  in  preparing  the  field  for  the  seed  ; 
but  in  general  the  earth  is  dug  by  the  labourer.  The 
grain,  which  grows  best,  and  is  chiefly  sown  in  Lapland, 
is  barley,  or  rather  big  ;  but  in  the  lower  regions  rye  is 
occasionally  cultivated ;  and  oats  have  been  raised  even 
in  the  high  level  of  Enontekis.  It  is  found,  that  grain 
will  not  ripen  in  any  district  where  the  mean  temperature 
of  the  three  summer  months  docs  not  reach  to  47^".  Us 
progress  to  maturity  is  extremely    rapid  ;    and    tlie   corn 


vented  our  drawing  breath."     In  many  parts  of  Lapland,  sown  in  the  end  ot  May  is  commonly  cut  down   in  the  end 

the  days  in  summer  are  bright,  serene,  and  warm,  and  of  July.     I'lom  the    commencement  ol  the    seed  time    to 

the  season,    though  short,    remarkably  healthy     and  de-  the  end  of  harvest,  seldom   more  than  sixty   days   elapse. 

lightful.        .\t  Aliengaard,    as    observed    by    Baron  V'on  -^s  an  instance    of  the  rapidity  of  vegetation  during   the 

Luch,  in  79°  North  Lat.  the  thermometer  generally  stood  summer  season  of  Laplund,  Acerbi  has  affirmed,  that,    at 

at  70°  or  72°  in  July  ;  and  the  mean  temperature  of   the  Enontekis,  a  tobacco  plant  generally  increases  more  than 

month  was  nearly   f  3°.  an  inch  in  circumference  during  the  interval  of  24  hours. 

The  soil  of  Lapland  is  generally  sterile.     The  greater  Tbe  Finnish  colonists  in  Lqjland  sow  considerable  quan- 

pait  of  the    country  is  covered   with  rocks,  or  moss,  or  titles  of  turnip  seed,   which    frequently   succeeds;   and  of 

gravelly  plains,  or    a   kind    of  turf  composed  of  mosses  this  root  the  native  Laplanders  are   so  fond,  that  they  will 

<kcayed  by  the  frost,    and    imprcjrnaicd    with     standing  often  give  a  cheese,  says  Linnsus,  in  exchange  for  a  tur- 

water.     There  are  a   few   tracts  of    tolerable  soil,  espe-  nip.     The  Finns  have  introduced  the    cultivation  of  grail 
cially  in  the  inore  sonthprn  districts. 

The    vegetable    productions   are   not   numerous,   but 
more  various    than    generally   imagined.     Wahienberij's 


in 


even  into  the  country  of  Allen  ;    and   theirs  may  be' con- 
sidered as  the  most  norihern  agriculture  of  the  world. 
The  domestic    animals  of  the   Laplanders,    are    cows, 

^^''t-^'i''"!!-  r  *' V  w  "■?  ''f"  "^  L.ipland,  towards  the  sea  are  analogous  to  those  of  Scotland  and  Iceland ;  \yhile  tlxe  most  abuiidan*^ 
producUonsol  Swedish  Lapland  more  nearly  resemble  those  of  Siberia.  »ri  i«  ms  mvai  auuuuaii 
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sheep,  dogs,  goats,  and  rein-deer.     The  cows  arc  led  du- 
liiis^  winlcrou   hiiy    from    llie    meadows,  or  on  Ihc  moss 
U!-eci  by  ihe  rein-deer.     Tlie  siieep  and  goals  subsist   on 
similar  lood  ;  and,  notwithstanding  tiic    rigour  of  the    cli- 
mate, are  remarkably  proiilic.     The   she  goats    constantly 
prouiice  two  kid-,  and  sometimes  three  at  a  birth  ;  and  the 
owes  oticn  bring  forth  twins  twice   a  year.    The  dogs  arc 
chiclly  kept  ior  collecting  the  herds  of  rein-deer,   and  are 
trained  to  obey  the   slightest  signal    from    their  masters. 
The  rein-deer  are  the  most  valuable  part  of  a  Laplander's 
possessions,    and    tlie    principal   object  of   his    attention. 
These  animals  have  a  considerable  resemblance  to  stags  ; 
and  their  whole  body  is  of  a  grey  colour,  which  becomes 
whiter  btlore  the  hair   fails  off.       They    cast   their  horns 
every  year;  the  mui^s  immediately  after  the  rutting  sea- 
son, in  tlie  end  oi.  November;    and   the  females    in  Mav, 
alter  having  brought  forth  their   young.     The    newborns 
are  at  lirst  flexible,  and   so  tender  as  to  occasion    pain  to 
tlie  aniuial  when    roughly    handled      Tnose   of  the   male 
are  often  two  feet  and  a  half  in  length,   and   their  points 
are  as  f;u"   distant  irom  each   other.     The    height  of  the 
animal,  from  the  fore  fool  to  the  top  of  the  back,  is  gene- 
rally lour  feet  ;  and  the  length,  fronr   the    shoulder  to  the 
tail,  two  feet.     The  lioofsare  constructed  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that,  when  the  foot  is  pressed  on  the    ground,  their 
points  are  separated  from  each   other,  and    striking  toge- 
ther   every  lime  the  foot   is  raised,  occasion  a  crackling 
noise  as  the  animal  walks  along.     The  roin-deer  eat  grass 
during  summer,  and  feed  with  aviui.y  on  the  great  water 
horse-tail,  even  in  a  dry  siate  ;  but  they  will  not  eat  hay  ; 
and  subsist  during  the  greater   part  of  the   year   entirely 
upon  the   lichen  rangiferinus,  or   rein-deer  moss,    which 
grows  every    where  in  great  abundance,  and  which    the 
animal  easily  contrives  to  reach  under  the  deep  covering 
of  snow,  where  it  is  protected  from  the  frost.     They   are 
said  also  to  feed  on  frogs,  snakes,  and   lemnings,  or  moun- 
tain rais  ;    and  lo   be    particularly  fond   of   human   urine, 
which  they  greedily  lick  up  wherever  it  has  fallen.       Of 
these  useful  creatures  a  wealthy  Laplander  often  possesses 
a  thousand,  or  more  ;  a  person  of  the   middle   class  from 
300  to  700;  and  the  poorer  people  from   50  to  200.     The 
herds  are  commonly  tended  by   the  children   and  females 
of  the  family  ;  and  are  driven  home,  morning  and  evening, 
to  be  milked.     For  this  purpose  they  are  tied,  by  a  rope 
put  round  their  horns,  to  a  small  pole  stuck  in  the  ground; 
and  ail  hands,  master  and   mistress,    men  and  maids,  are 
busily   employed  in  milking.     When  the  milk  docs  not 
come  easihMhey  beat  the  udder  with  their  hands  to  cause 
a  greater  flow  ;  and  each    female    generally    yields  about 
the     same    quantity    as    a  she-goat.     When    the    young 
males  are  about  a  year  and  a  haH  old,the  Laplander  pro- 
ceeds to  cas  rate  them,  by    bruising   the    contents   of  the 
scrotum  w'th  his  teeth,  yet   so  as  not   to   break  the  skin, 
which  would  generally  prove  fatal.     These,  if  not  put  to 
work,  become  larger,  fatter,  and  tamer  than   such  as  are 
left  in  their  natural  state  ;  and    are  counted   of  so  great 
value  to  their  owner,  that  the  worth  of  any  article  is  com- 
monly expressed  by  equalling  it  to  a  gelt  rein-deer;  and  it 
is  considered  as  one  ot  the  highest  compliments  to  a  friend, 
to  tell  him,  that  he  is  as  estimable  as  a  rein-deer  gelding. 
During  summer,   the    gelt  rein-deer  and  the  hinds  are 
commonly  suffered  to  range  the  woods  without  any  atten- 
dance;  and  every  person  is  able  to  know  his  own  deer  by 
a  particular  mark  or  incision,  made   in  the  animal's  ear. 
After  seven  years  of  age,  the  males  are  apt  to  die,  of  the 
weakness  and    emaciation   which   succeed  the  casting  of 
the  hair  and  horns  :  but  the  gelding  lives  to  the  age  of  12 
or  14  years.    They  are  subject  also  to  various  diseases  ; 


such  as  ulcers  near  the  upper  edges  of  the  hoof,  which 
olten  render  ihcm  completely  lame,  and  unable  to  keep  up 
with  the  herd  :  a  vertigo,  or  giddiness,  causing  them  to 
run  round  continually,  generally  incurable,  out  sometimes 
removed  by  cutting  the  cars,  so  as  to  produce  a  free  dis- 
charge ot  blood  :  ulcerations  in  the  flesh,  an  epidemic 
disorder,  supposed  to  prove  fatal  by  the  animal  licking  and 
swallowing  tne  corrosive  matter  from  his  own  skin,  or  from 
others  of  the  herd  :  an  affection  of  the  spleen,  which  is 
accounted  incurable,  and  so  infectious,  that  those  which 
are  attacked  are  immediately  killed.  They  are  much  tor- 
mented in  summer  by  a  species  of  g;id-fiy  {<(strus  tarandi) 
\yhich  deposits  its  eggs  in  the  skin,  and  produce  ulcera- 
tions which  frequently  prove  destructive  to  the  fawns. 

Wild  rein-deer  abound  in  Norwegian  Lapland  :  but; 
few  are  found  in  Swedish  Lapland,  except  between  Gra- 
noen  and  Lycksele.  They  are  considerably  larger  than 
the  tame  deer.  Hares  are  plentiful,  and  in  the  wiuter 
season  become  entirely  white.  Three  kinds  of  martens 
are  found,  especially  in  Norwegian  Lapland,  which  are  dis- 
tinguished, according  to  the  places  which  they  frequent, 
by  the  names  of  stone-marten,  oirch-marien,  and  fir-mar- 
ten. The  gluiton  is  common  in  the  country,  and  its  skin 
is  of  great  value  for  making  muffs  and  gloves.  The  bea- 
ver is  also  found  in  some  parts  of  Lapl.And,  and  in  some 
rare  instances  are  of  a  white  colour.  Oiters  ot  different 
kinds — ermines,  a  species  of  white  weasel — squirrels, 
which  are  shot  with  blunt  arrows  to  preserve  the  beauty  of 
their  skins — mus  leinnus,  a  species  of  marmot  peculiar  to 
Lapland — and  field-mice  in  immense  numbers,  are  all  na- 
tives of  those  high  latitudes.  Foxes  also  are  extremely 
numerous,  some  of  which  are  white,  with  black  ears  and 
feet — some  red,  or  red  with  a  black  cross — some  black, 
or  black  with  long  hairs  on  the  back  of  a  silver  colour  at 
their  extremities  :  the  skins  of  which,  known  by  ihe  name 
of  silver-haired,  are  highly  valued  in  the  north  of  Europe. 
Wolves,  generally  of  a  tawny  hue,  but  sometimes  of  a 
whitish  colour,  arc  also  numerous,  and  extremely  destruc- 
tive to  the  tame  rein-deer.  Bears  are  common  in  Lapland, 
and,  though  subsisting  principally  on  berries  and  herbs, 
frequently  prey  upon  the  cows,  sheep,  or  goats  :  but  are 
not  able  to  overtake  the  rein-deer — and,  unless  provoked, 
would  rather  avoid  than  attack  a  man. 

Many  birds  are  found   in   Lapland,  which  have  not  yet 
been  discovered  in    other  countries  :  particularly  the  Lap- 
land wood-cock,  which  has  its  beak  turned  up  at  the  end  : 
the  Swedish  mock-bird,  remarkable  for   the  variety  of  its 
notes,  as  well  as  the  beauty  of  its  plumage,  and  called   by 
the  natives  the  bird  of  a  "  hundred  tongues  :"  the  Lapland 
owl,  a  very  rare  bird  :   a  species    of  magpie,   called  the 
Lapland   crow :    the    three-toed    woodpecker :   the    great 
dark  coloured  wood-cock,  with  a  very  long  beak,  of  which 
the  lower  half  is  red,  &c.     The  only    birds  which    remain 
during  winter,  are  partridges,  crows,  owls,  and  ptarmigans: 
but  great  multitudes  resort,  in  summer,  to  the  lakes  and 
marshes  for  the  purpose  of  breeding  :  and  are  well  suppli- 
ed with  food  from  the  berries  and  insects  which  abound  at 
that  season.     Among  these  are  observed  the  eagle  and 
falcon  tribe,  some  of  which  are  entirely  white  :  owls,  one 
species  of  which  is    of  a  large  size  and  whitish  colour: 
crows  in  prodigious  numbers,  which  become   extremely 
tame  during  winter  :  ravens,  which  are  frequently  so  bold 
and  voracious  as  to  seize  the  fish  hung  up  to  dry,  and   lo 
pluck  out  the  eyes  of  the  sheep  :  partridges,  which  become 
white  in  winter :   large  bustards,  about  the  size  of  a  full 
grown  turkey  :  magpies,  pigeons,  plovers,  thrushes,  wood- 
cocks, snipes,   snow-birds,  gold-finches,  cuckoos,  water- 
wagtails,  ruff  and  reeves,  swallows,  wheat-ears,  buntings, 
4Z  3 
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black  erous,  ptarmigans,  swans,  wild  geese,  eider  ducks, 
cranesT  gulls,  goosanders,  razor-bills,  lilile  cared  grebes, 
pelicans,  cormorants,  5cc. 

The  only  amphibious  animaU  are  the  common  Irogs, 
and  lizards.  The  rivers  abound  in  excellent  salmon  ; 
and  the  lakes  in  pike,  perch,  trout,  eels,  and  charr. 
Whales  appear  upon  the  coasts  in  astonishing  numbers, 
especially  about  Candlemas;  and  the  swo.d-hsh,  shark, 
and  porpoise,  are  sufficiently  common.  Hohbut,  ska  e, 
turbol,  and  flounders,  are  taken  in  vast  quantities  in  the 
northern  ocean  ;  and,  when  dried,  are  exported  to  the 
neiEhbourinff  countries  in  the  north  of  Europe,  t-oci, 
tusk,  and  ling,  arc  found  on  the  coasts  of  Lapland  during 
the  whole  year  ;  and  herrings  appear  in  immense  shoals  ; 
but  from  want  of  nets  these  last  are  taken  only  in  small 
quantities,  and  used  chiefly  as  bait  for  other  fish.  The 
teas 
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The  conversion  of  the  Laplanders  to  Christianity  can- 
not be  dated  much  e:\rlier  than  the  middle  of  the  17th 
century  ;  and  it  is  still  so  very  imperfect  as  to  consist  in 
little  more  than  their  receiving  baptism,  bearing  Christian 
names,  and  attending,  in  a  manner  by  compulsion,  on  a 
few  festivals  of  the  cnurch.  They  are  said  to  have  still  re- 
tained their  ancient  reli^^ion  almost  unmixed  with  any  of 
those  additions,  which  half-converted  nations  generally 
makefromChristianity.  They,  in  general,  acknowledge  the 
king  of  Sweden  as  their  lawful  bovereitfn  ;  and  conform  to 
the  Swedish  courts  of  juiicature  established  in  different 
piuts  of  their  countiy.  A  small  number  are  tributary  to 
Denmark  and  Russia.  They  are  not  a  numerous  people  ; 
and  are  calculated  not  to  exceed  60,000,  scattereu  over  an 
extent  of  150,000  square  miles.  Even  of  this  number, 
Baron  Von   Buch  considers,   that  one  sixth  part  only  is 


casTroun'd  Lapland  furnish  also  sturgeon,  lamprey,  soles,     composed  of  the  real   Laplanders,   and    that  the    rest  are 

eg   grayling,  gwiniard,  lobsters,  crabs,  prawns,  kc.  properly  1  innish   colonists,  by   wliose    gradual  influx  the 

The  insects  of  Lapland  are   more   numerous  than   had     the     population    of  Swedish    LapUnd    is    said    to    have 


Lapli 
long  been  suspected  by  naturalists ;  and  have  been  par 
licularly  described  by  Dr.  Quenzel.  The  most  curious 
and  unaccountable  circumstance  noticed  by  this  traveller 
is,  that  phalxnae,  which  in  other  countries  appear  only  to- 
wards evening,  and  during  the  night  time,  follow  an  en- 
tirely opposite  course  in  Lapland,  flying  about  during  the 
day,  and  disappearing  when  the  sun  is  near  the  horizon. 
No  venomous  animal  whatever  is  found  in  the  whole 
country  of  Lapland. 

The  natives  of    Lapland   are  wholly    ignorant  of  their 
origin  as  a  people;  but  there  can  be   little  doubt  ot  their 
having  been  the  first  inhabitants  of  the  country  which  they 
now  occupy.     Their  descent  has  been   deduced  by  some 
authors  from  the  Scythians,  and  by  others  from  the  ancient 
Hebrews ;  but    the    most    probable  opinion  is,    that  their 
more  immediate  ancestors  were  the  ancient  Fiims      The 
description  at  least  of  the  Finni,  by  Ptolemy  and  Tacitus, 
is  strikingly  applicable  to  the  mountain  Laplanders  of  the 
present  day.     They  are  supposed  lo  have  been  the  people 
designated  by  Herodotus,  under  the  epithets  Cynocephali, 
Troglodytes,  and  Pigmies.  They  disclaim  the  appellation 
of  Laplanders,  which    is  understood  to  be   a  term  of  re- 
proach, and  to  have  been  given  to  them  by  the  Swedes  upon 
the  first  subjugation  of  the  country  ;  but  etymologists  are 
not  agreed  about  its   precise   import  and  derivation.      It 
is  deduced  by  some  from  the  Latin  /i/j/iws,  blear-eyed  ;  by 
others  from  the  Swedish  la/i/ia,  a  patch,   in   reference  to 
their  garment ;  and  some  interpret  the  word,  a  bai,  denot- 
ing their  ugliness  ;  and  by  others  from  the  Finnisli  la/i/ii, 
exiles  or  runaways,  supposing  them  to  have  migrated,  or  to 
have  been    banished  from   Finland.*     The  Lapland  lan- 
guage is  represented  as  having  a  considerable  analogy  to 
that  of  the  Finns,  and  as  distinguished  by  certain  peculi- 
arities, resembling  the  idiom  of  the  Hebrew.     It  is  de- 
scribed as  possessing   an  elegant  brevity,  expressing   by 
one  word  what  inmost  languages  would  require  several.  It 
abounds  in  diminutives,  but  is  barren  in  proverbs.  It  may 
be  noticed  as  one  of  its  singularities,  that  the  names  of  fluids, 
metals,  minerals,  grains,  herbs,  and  fruits,  are  all  express- 
ed only  in  the  plural  number. 
The  names  of  the  first  ten  numerals  are. 


doubled,  in  the  course  of  thiity  years.  The  Laplanders 
have  a  swarthy  compUxion,  black  short  hair,  a  wide 
nioutli,  hollow  cheeks,  .  nd  a  chin  somowhat  long  and 
pointed  Theii  eyes  are  weak  and  wat;  i  v,  m  consequence, 
it  is  supposed,  of  their  smiky  habitalio.s,  or  the  driving 
ana  glaring  snows  of  winl'M',  which  oltcii  have  the  effect 
of  depriving  the  natives  of  sighi  for  several  d.iys  after  re- 
turning from  a  hunting  excursion.  They  possess  great 
strength  of  body,  and  are  cajiable  of  undergoing  extraor- 
dinary degrees  of  labour.  They  are  not  less  remarkable 
fur  swiftness  of  foot  and  bodily  agility  ;  and  are  inured 
from  their  infancy  to  every  kind  of  activity  and  exertion. 
They  are  rather  of  diminutive  stature,  a  circumstance 
which  has  generally  been  ascribed  to  the  severity  of  their 
climate,  and  the  scantiness  of  their  diet.  Their  slouch- 
ing gait  and  want  of  artificial  heels  give  them,  however, 
the  appearance  of  being  lower  than  they  are  in  reality  ; 
and,  as  the  boys  have  often  the  air  of  maturer  years,  and 
are  employed  in  driving  the  sledges,  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  they  may  have  been  mistaken  by  many  travellers  for 
men.  The  smallest  person  observed  among  them  by 
Mauperiius,  was  a  well  proportioned  woman,  who  measur- 
ed four  feet,  two  inches,  and  five  lines  ;  and  Hogsbioin 
frequently  met  with  natives  of  the  different  provinces, 
whose  height  was  between  five  and  six  feet.  Even  their 
swarthy  complexion  is  more  the  effect  of  the  smoke  in 
which  they  are  doomed  to  pass  so  great  a  portion  of 
their  existence,  than  a  natural  hue  of  their  skin ;  for 
Linnaeus  affirms,  that  "  the  fairness  of  the  bodies  of 
these  dark-faced  people  rivalled  that  of  any  lady  what- 
ever " 

The  dress  of  the  Laplanders  consists  of  a  conical  cap 
in  the  form  of  a  sugar  loaf,  and  of  a  greyish  colour,  made 
wiih  eight  seams,  which  are  covered  with  stripes  of 
brown  cloth,  with  a  tassel  of  various  coloured  shreds  on 
the  top,  and  a  border  of  fur  round  the  lower  part :  some- 
times the  colour  of  the  cap  is  red,  and  the  stripes  yel- 
low. While  engaged  in  hunting  or  in  tending  the  rein- 
deer, they  wear  also  a  kind  of  riding-hood,  which  covers 
the  wliole  head,  breast,  and  shoulders,  having  only  a 
small  opening  in  front  to  look  through.  The  men  rarely 
wear  any  covering  about  their  necks,  which  are  exposed 
naked  to  the  weather,  with  no  other  protection  bui  what  is 
derived  from  the  thick  collars  of  their  coats.  The  coat, 
which  serves  at  once  as  shirt  and  outer  garment,  is  gene- 
rally  made  of  sheep-skin,  with  the  wool  upon  it  turned 

•  The  Laplanders,  Samoyedes,  Esquimaux,  and  Greenlanders,  all  found  in  the  same  northern  latitude,  appear  to  have  been  orig-inallv  the 
S»me  people.  The  Laplanders  are  supposed  lo  have  descended  from  the  White  Sea  towards  Norway  and  Sweden,  while  the  Finns,  on  the 
other  hand,  ascended  from  Esthonia  tlirough  Finland.  In  the  nordi  of  Norway,  the  Laplanders  are  called  Finns  ;  and  the  Finns,  who  have 
neoetratea  into  the  country,  are  denomijiated  Quans. 
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next  the  skin,  and  reaches  below  the  knees,  when  not 
tied  up  with  a  girdle.  It  is  open  in  front  half  way  down 
the  bosom,  below  which  it  is  fastened  wiih  hooks,  as  far 
as  the  lower  part  of  the  stomach.  The  collar  is  high 
and  thick,  quUtcd  with  clotli,  frequently  ornamented  with 
different  coloured  threads,  and  extending  a  little  way 
down  the  boi.om  on  each  side.  Instead  of  pockets,  they 
carry  a  little  bac-  hanging  over  the  breast,  divided  into  two 
compartments,  and  containing  their  tobacco  pipe,  tinder- 
bos,  tobacco,  and  spoon.  The  great  coat  made  of  ker- 
sey or  rein-deer  skin,  with  the  hairy  side  outwards,  is, 
like  the  jacket,  open  only  at  the  breast,  and  provided 
with  an  upright  stiffened  collar,  with  a  running  string  to 
draw  it  close  about  the  neck.  The  collar,  the  opening 
at  the  breast,  the  shoulder-band,  the  cuffs  of  the  sleeve, 
and  the  bottom  of  the  coat  and  jacket,  aie  commonly 
bordered  with  cloth  or  furs  of  different  colours,  and 
worked  with  threads  of  various  hues.  The  mountain 
Liplanders  also  wear  around  their  necks  when  they 
travel,  the  skin  of  a  fox's  cub.  Tliey  sometimes  wear 
gloves  of  tanned  leather  ;  but  more  commonly  made  of 
the  skins  of  the  fawn  of  tlie  reindeer,  with  the  hair 
turned  outwards,  and  a  Iming  of  Cyprus-grass  A  finer 
sort  is  made  of  the  skin  of  the  black  fox  or  of  the  rein- 
deer's foot ;  and  the  upper  part,  which  reaches  above 
the  wrist,  is  formed  of  cloth  curiously  worked  with  tinsel 
wire,  and  trimmed  with  otter's  skin.  Tliey  Use  no  stock- 
ings, but  wear  a  kind  of  pantaloons  of  coarse  cloth  or  tin- 
ned leather,  or  the  skin  of  the  rein-deer's  legs,  fitted 
close  to  the  limbs.  Their  shoes  are  made  from  the  s,;in  of 
the  reindeer,  the  soles  being  taken  from  the  forehead,  and 
the  upper  leather  from  the  legs  of  the  animal.  Tne  hair 
of  the  sole  is  generally  singed,  to  render  it  less  slippery  in 
walking ;  and  the  inside  is  carefully  lined  with  a  kind 
ot  soft  hay,  chiefly  of  the  carx  sylvalica  Sometimes  they 
buy  leather  from  their  neighbours  for  boots;  and  a 
finer  sort  is  made  for  sale  with  the  legs  of  coarse  cloth 
neatly  worked  witn  tinsel  wire,  and  the  toe  prolonged  to 
a  sharp  point.  They  wear  leather  bells  ornamented  with 
tin,  and  with  thongs  of  leather,  to  which  are  attach- 
ed tin  balls,  keys,  Sec.  hanging  down  behind.  The 
women  wear  caps  of  woollen  or  linen  cloth,  with 
stripes  and  borders  of  yellow  cloth  and  ribbands  of  gold 
or  silver  tinsel,  and  use  riding-hoods,  when  abroad,  like 
those  of  the  men.  Their  jackets  and  great  coats  resem- 
ble those  of  the  men,  except  that  the  former  is  gather- 
ed into  plaits  before  and  behind,  and  is  rather  shorter 
than  that  of  the  other  sex,  while  the  latter  is  longer. 
The  other  parts  of  their  dress  arc  little  different  from 
those  of  the  men;  but  their  gloves  and  shoes  are  gene- 
rally of  white  skins,  and  their  girdles  more  ornamented. 
They  wear  also  kerchiefs,  or  mantles  of  Russian  linen  or 
cotton,  and  narrow  aprons  of  the  same  stuffs,  ahvays  fur- 
nished with  a  fringe  or  border.  All  their  articles  of  dress 
are  made  by  the  women. 

The  mountain  Laplanders,  or  those  who  inhabit  the 
alpine  country,  have  no  fixed  habitations,  but  live  in  tents, 
which  they  move  from  place  to  place,  in  quest  of  food  for 
their  rein-deer.  These  tents  are  usually  nine  feet  in 
height,  and  about  12  feet  in  length.  They  are  constructed 
by  means  of  six  poles  or  beams  of  wood,  nearly  meet- 
ing at  the  top,  and  in  winter  fixed  at  the  lower  extremi- 
ties in  a  wall  of  snow  raised  around  the  enclosed  space. 
The  tent  is  covered  with  walmal  cloth,  generally  in  two 
pieces,  fastened  totrether  with  wooden  skewers  ;  and  the 
door  is  simply  a  flap  of  cloth  left  between  two  of  the  main 
beams,  but  sometimes  extended  on  a  wooden  frarrie  in 
the  form  of  a  pyramid,  witii  a  thong  of  leather  tying  the 
top  or  point  of  the  door  to  the  upper  part  of  the  opening, 
by  way  of  hinge,  while  the  side  to  windward  is  carefully 


kept  close,  and  entrance  allowed  only  in  the  opposite 
direction.  The  fire  place,  which  consists  of  a  square  en- 
closure of  low  stones,  is  always  in  the  centre  of  the  tent, 
and  above  it  is  left  a  hole  in  the  roof  to  let  out  the  smoke, 
and  a  small  beam  crossing  the  top  of  the  principal  poles 
to  support  the  iron  hook  by  which  the  kettle  is  suspended. 
The  summer  tent  is  covered  with  canvas  cloth  ;  and  a 
small  one  of  the  same  materials  is  carried  by  the  L.ip- 
lander  in  his  hunting  excursions  at  all  seasons.  The  huts 
of  the  maritime  Laplanders,  and  of  those  who  inhabit  the 
woody  region,  nearly  resemble  the  tents  now  described, 
in  their  whole  form  and  structure,  except  that  instead 
of  a  cloth  covering,  the  roof  is  formed  of  the  bark  of 
the  birch  tree  and  sods  of  earth.  The  internal  arrange- 
ment is  the  same  in  both.  The  space  between  the  fire- 
place and  the  door  is  used  as  a  receptacle  for  fire-wood, 
and  that  behind  the  fire  for  the  kettles  and  other  utensils. 
The  spaces  on  each  side  of  the  fire-place  are  divided  by 
logs  of  wood,  into  three  apartments,  which  may  be  styled 
the  bedchambers  ;  of  these  the  space  farthest  from  the 
door,  accounted  tne  most  honourable,  is  occupied  by  itic 
husband  and  wife  ;  that  in  the  middle  by  the  children  ; 
and  the  outer  one  by  the  servants.  It  not  unfrequciuly 
happens  that  two  families  dwell  with  the  utmost  harmony 
in  the  same  habii.tion,  each  occupying  one  side,  and 
using  the  fire-place,  with  its  front  and  back  spaces,  in 
common.  The  wiiole  floor  of  the  huts  and  tents  is  cover- 
ed with  t'ne  small  branches  of  trees,  and  abo\T;  these  arc 
usually  spread  the  skins  of  rein-deer,  upon  which  the 
family  sit  or  recline,  as,  except  in  the  centre,  wnere 
the  fire  is  situated,  no  part  is  sufficiently  high  to  admit 
of  their  standing  uprii;ht.  A  thicker  covering  of  skins 
is  laid  in  the  lateral  spaces,  which  are  used  as  bed- 
chamoers  ;  and,  however  intense  may  be  the  cold,  the 
mountain  Laplander  always  sirips  hims.;lf  n^iked  when  he 
goes  to  sleep.  His  outer  coat  serves  as  a  pillow,  and  a 
sheep's  skin,  with  the  woolly  side  inward,  as  a  blanket, 
above  which,  if  necessary,  is  laid  a  woollen  rug  During 
summer,  a  canvas  quilt  is  commonly  u»ed  as  the  upper 
covering,  which  the  Laplander  drjws  completely  over  his 
head  as  a  protection  from  the  musquitoes,  and  keeps  it 
raised  in  the  middle  by  a  leather  thong  tied  to  the  poles 
of  the  tent,  so  as  to  allow  a  freer  respiration  in  his  hiding 
place 

At  all  seasons  these  dwellings  are  constantly  filled  with 
smoke,  which  is  considered  as  the  best  protection  from 
the  gnats  in  summer,  and  from  the  cold  in  winter  ;  but 
in  consequence  of  the  wetness  of  the  wood  which  they 
are  obliged  to  employ  as  fuel,  this  smoke  is  so  pitchy 
and  dense,  as  to  rentier  it  inconceiv-ible  how  human  be- 
ings should  be  able  to  exist,  or,  at  least,  to  preserve  their 
eye-sight  in  such  a  situation.  In  the  huts  there  is  usual- 
ly a  stall  near  the  door,  for  the  sheep  and  cattle,  which 
enter  by  the  same  door,  and  pass  the  night  under  the 
same  roof  with  the  family.  Both  the  maritime  and  moun- 
tain Laplanders  have  sheds  and  hovels  around  their  dwell- 
ings, as  receptacles  for  provisions,  and  other  household 
stuffs,  which  are  not  in  immediate  request ;  and  general- 
ly one  of  these  is  an  empty  space  under  their  hay-stack, 
which  is  built  on  a  frame  of  posts.  Frequently,  also,  the 
mountaineers  dig  holes  in  the  ground  and  pave  them 
with  stones,  as  store-places  for  the  flesh  of  the  rein-deer. 

The  household  furniture  of  the  Laplanders  consists  of 
horn  spoons,  pots  and  kettles,  made  of  brass  or  copper, 
sometimes  of  stone  ;  wooden  bowls  of  birch  wood,  capa- 
ble of  holding  about  12  quarts;  a  basket  for  holding 
cheese  ;  and  a  barrel  for  their  oil,  and  other  liquids.  A 
few  of  the  richer  natives  possess  two  or  three  pewter  dish- 
es,  and  silver  spoons.  The  maritime  Laplanders  use  a 
lamp  made  of  a  sea-shell,  with  a  rush  wick;  but  the  moun- 
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week;  antl  llirce  of  tlicsc  animals  arc  accounted  equiva- 
lent to  an  ox.     This    venison,  slaughtered   as  requirctl,  is 
tut  into  small  pieces  and  boiled,  wliich  are  dipped,  as  t!iey 
arc  eaten,  inlo  the  fat  previously    scummed  Ironi    the   pot, 
and  washed  down  hy  a  hsdic  fidl   of  tlie  broth    tal-;cn   occa- 
sionally (luring;  the  repast.     The  legs    arc   boiled    for   the 
sake  oi',,l!*e  marrow,  wnich  forms  one  of  the  t;rcatcst  deli- 
cacies; and  the  entrails  are  cooked  for  food,  though  never 
aloiis;  wilh  the  meat.     Even  the  hones  are  most  economi- 
cally brokf n  down,  and  slewed  as  lonpj  as    any   oil    can    be 
procured  from  them.     The    lights   only  are    reserved    for 
the  dogs.     The  flesh  of  the  rein-deer  is  frequently  prepar- 
ed also,  by  roasting  on  wooden  spits,  stuck  in    the  ground, 
and  placed  before  the  fire;  and  occasioniiliy  parts  of  it  are 
smoked  by  hant^inc;  in  the   upper  part  of   the    tent.      It  is 
killed  only  in  winter,  and  always  used  fresh.     The  blood  is 
preserved  in  bladders,  kegs,  &c.  and  mixed  wilh  a  kind  of 
^ruel.     I5olh  the  maritime  and  mountain  Laplanders  cat 
the  flesh  of  bears,  beavers,  wolves,  foxes,  seals,  oUers,g-h:t- 
lous,   squirrels,  martens,  and  almost  all  quadrupeds  tiiat 
they  can  contrive  to  catch  or  kiil.*     The  LTplandcrs  iriake 
use  of  very  little  bread,  except  a  iillle  barley-cake,  baked 
with  water,  or  milk,  or  winy,  u])on  the  hearth.     Tlic  poor- 
er  people    grind   the  chafl",  and  even  some  of  the  straw, 
along  with  Uie  corn.     Sometimes  the  inner  bark  of  the  fir 
and  pine  tree,  collected  when  the  sap  is  risinj^,  dried  in  the 
sun  or  over  a   sl'.w  file,  is   grcmnd   into   meal  and    mixed 
with  the  barley  ilonr.     Another  kind  of  bread  is  prepared 
from  the  Calla  /^alustrisf  or  water  dragon,  the  roots  of  which 
are  taken  up  in  spiing  before  the  leaves   shoot  out,  dried, 
pounded,  ground,  boiled,  till  it  beconiesthick  like  flumme- 
ry, and,  after  standing  in  this  state  three  or  four  days  to 
lose  its  bitterness,  is  mixed  for  use    with  the  meal  of  bark 
or  barley.     In  limes  of  great  scarcity,  bread  is  sometimes 
made  from  the  ground  seeds  of   the  S/ia-gula  art'cnsis,  or 
spurrey.     Tlie    Laplanders   are   exceedingly    fond    of  the 
Angelica  Sylvestrh,  which  grows  abundantly  in  every  part 
of  woody  LapLiict,  and  wliich  tliey  eat,  either  fresh  or  dried, 
or  boiled  in  milk,  with  great  avidity,  as  at  once  a  delicious 
sallati,  and  an  antiscorbutic  medicine.     Tiicy   use,  in   like 
manner,  the  Sonchus  alfiinus.  a  kind  of  small   sow    thistle, 
which  has  a  miiky  stem  of  a   very  bitter  taste.     Among 
their  dainties  may  be  enumerated  the  inner  bark  of  the  fir- 
tree,  fresh,  smoked,  or  steeped  in  train  oil;  the  different 
berries  found  upon  the  melting  of  the  snow,  thoroughly  ri- 
pened in  this  winter  repository;  and,  above  all, tobacco,  which 
they  chew  or  smoke,  as  the  highest  luxury,  and  when  they 
can  procure  no  more,  will  even  niasiicatc  slips  of  the  bag 
or  chips  of  the  cask  in  which  it  has  been  kept.     They  are 
greatly  delighted  wilh  pepper,  ginger,  and    other    spices  ; 
and  peculiarly  gratified  by    a  present   of  ardent   spirits,  of 
which  they  prepare  none  themselves,  but   procui'e    a    litlle 
brandy  from  Sweden  or  Noru-ay.       Before  swallowing  the 
liquor,  they  rub  a  little  of  it    upon   their   foreheads   or   bo- 


£'"^  l^V^nn^t  b^j;  mlcd-with  milk  i.r  winter  use, 
iTc  suspended   from  the  roof;  and  o.,e  or  two  racks  fo 
cheese     laced  u'.onK  the  upper  part  of   the  house.     Ova 
r    boxes  capable  of  containing  a  few  articles,  and  covered 

tleh-  Kcods";  and  two  of  them  weighing  above  two  poutids 
cac     arc  carried  bv  a  rein  deer.      The  most   ornamental 
piece  of  furniture  in  the  house  of  a  Laplander,  is  the  c,^- 
de-  which   is  a  piece   of  wood   properly   shaped  and  hoi- 
o,v.d,wilhareclssforlhehead  of  the  child.     Cords  are 
so  fixed  as  to  pass  round  it,  and  fasten  it   to  the  motner  s 
back  when  she  travels  ;  and  a  ring  of  beads  is  suspended 
from  the  upper  part,  lo  amuse  the  infant  as  it  lies  on  its 
back  wilh  its  hands  at  liberty.     In  this  case  of  wood  the  in- 
fants arc    rocked  or  swung,  and    somelimcs  fed  wilh   un- 
boiled milk  through  a  horn.     In  four  months   they  are  ge- 
nerally able  to  stand  on  their  feet;  but  many   of  them   arc 
supposed  10  die  from  improper  management,  and  especial- 
ly from  an  early  exposure  to  cold.  ,    ,,      r      • 
The  diet  of  the  Laplanders  consists  almost  wholly  ot  ani- 
inal  food.     Those    who  reside   on  Ihe  coast  subsist  chiefiy 
on  fish,  wilh  a  Iillle  beef  and    mutton  occasionally.      They 
are  fond  of  the  codfish    roasted    as    soon  as  caught  ;  and 
consider  its  liver,  bruised  and  mixed  with    cranberries,  as 
a  very  savoury  dish.     Salmon  is  split  and  dried,  and    in  that 
state  is  eaten  without  any  faither  cooking  or   preparation, 
except  dipping  each  piece  in  train  oil  before  putting  it  in 
their  mouths.    When  their  slock  of  dried  fish  is  exhausted 
or    falling    short,  they  collect  the  heads  and  bones,  roast 
them  before  the  fire,  stew  them  in  a  kellle  along  with  sli- 
ces of  seal-blubber,  and  cat  the  mess  with  a  seasoning  of 
train  oil.     The  mountain  Laplanders  subsist  principally  on 
the  milk  and  flesh  of  the  rein-deer.     Its  milk  is  used  in  a 
great  variety  of  ways  ;  fresh  or  boiled,  or  boiled  and  coa- 
gulated wilh  sorrel  ;  or  coagulated  in  a   sour  stale,  and  so 
bolid  as  to  be  capable  of  being  cut  into  slices  ;  or  coagu- 
lated together  with  its  cream  ;  or  boiled  down,  when  <iuite 
fresh,  to  the  consistence  of  gruel,  in  which  slate  it  is  called 
sweet  cheese  ;  or  coagulated  with  rennet,  and  boiled  with 
meal ;  or  drained  in  a  napkin,  when  just  beginning  to  fer- 
ment, and  when  suffi-iently  firm,  eaten  with  sweet  cream. 
In  winter  the  new  milk  freezes  as  soon  as  drawn  from  the 
animal;  and  in  this  state  is  kept  in  small  vessels  of  birch- 
wood,  as  an    extraordinary  delicacy,    to  be  eaten   wilh   a 
spoon  as  it  thaws  before  the  fire.     In  autumn  it  is  collect- 
ed in  casks,  or  other  vessels,  in  which    it  speedily  sours  ; 
and,  as  the  cold  weather  comes  on,  freezes  hard.     It  is  fre- 
quently mixed  also  with  cranberries,  and  put   into  a   clean 
paunch  of  the  rein-deer,  when  it  soon  congeals,  and,  toge- 
wiUi  the  paunch,  is  cul  into  slices  for  use  in  winter.     They 
make  butter  of  the  whole  milk  of  the  rein-deer,  which  the 
■women  accomplish  by  stirring  it  about  wilh  their  fingers, 
till  it  acquires  the  desired  consistency.  On  making  cheese 

it  isiiecessary,  on  account  of  the  extraordinary  richness  of  soms,  in  the  persuasion  that  it  will  thus  be  prevented  from 
the  milk,  to  mix  it  with  water  ;  and  the  cheese,  which  is  injuring  their  head  or  breast.  Their  sole  beverage,  in  ordi- 
blill  remarkably  fat,  is  used  cold,  boiled,  or  roasted.  The  naiy  use,  is  water,  procured  in  winter  by  dissolving  the 
Avhey,  boiled  with  meal,  forms  another  preparation;  and  snow;  and  for  this  purpose  a  quantity  is  kept  always  stand- 
sometimes  it  is  kept  for  a  long  time  merely  in  a  viscid  ing  in  a  copper  vessel  in  their  huts.  All  the  cookery  is 
state.  Besides  the  calf's  rennet,  the  Laplanders  produce  performed  by  the  men,  and  in  the  dirtiest  manner  possible. 
a  similar  preparation  by  infusing  the  saind  of  thecod-fish,  The  dishes  and  spoons  are  seldom  washed,  or,  at  most, 
or  the  intestines  of  the  rein-deer,  in  a  quantity  of  bullet-  only  by  squirting  water  upon  them  from  their  mouths,  and 
milk.     They   use   a  great   proportion   of  venison    in  their     rubbing  ihem  wilh  their  fingers. 

daily  fare.  From  the  time  that  the  dried  fish  is  consumed,  TheYaplanders  are  said  to  live  to  a  great  age  ;  and  it 
a  family  of  four  persons  uses  at  least  one  rein-deer  every     has  even  been  affirmed,  that  some  of  them  have  completed 

•Some  discrepancies  occur  in  the  accounts  of  travellers  on  this  point.  Acei-bi.  who  chiefly  follows  the  Danish  missionary  I.canis,  says. 
that  they  eat  all  animals  but  swine,  pork  henig  to  a  Laplander  an  uboininatioii;  but  Thomson,  who  takes  Linnsus  as  the  eiiiae  affirms  that 
almost  the  only  Lapland  quadrupeds  upon  which  the  natives  do  not  feed  are  the  fox  and  wolf,  ana  speaks  of  their  fattenini;  sw  ne  wilh  meal 
made  Irom  the  inner  bark  of  the  pine  tree.  t,   .  .  v.  >    .     ■- 
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a  cciiUr.-y  and  a  half.  But,  as  tliey  are  liule  ikiilcd  in  the 
exact  computaticn  of  time,  much  dependence  cannot  be 
placed  on  their  own  testimony  ;  ;ind  their  premature  looks 
of  old  atje,  and  general  wretched  tenor  of  life,  are  not  very 
corisistent  with  such  accounts  of  their  longevity.  Their 
long  endurance  of  intense  cold — their  coarse  and  precari- 
ous food — their  close  and  smoky  habitations,  and  tlieir  ne- 
glect of  personal  cleanliness — are  not  likely  to  prove  con- 
ducive to  vigorous  l4blth  and  long  life.  But,  on  the  other 
handjtheir  rouming  disposition — their  eraployment  in  hunt- 
ii:g,  fishing,  and  lending  the  rein-deer,  w-hich  habituate 
them  to  air  and  exercise — their  partiality  to  various  prepa- 
rations of  milk  as  an  article  of  subsistence — their  warm 
clothingand  careful  precautions  against  damp  or  cold  feet — 
not  to  mention  their  exemption  from  the  dissipations  of 
:norc  refined  states  of  society — are  doubtless  favourable  to 
the  prevention  of  disease,  and  give  credibility  to  the  state- 
nienis  of  their  being  a  healthy  race.  At  the  same  time,  as 
in  the  case  of  most  savage  tribes,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
the  great  proportion  of  vigorous  constitutions  among  them 
mny  be  ascribed  to  the  circumstance  of  those  who  arc  of  a 
weakly  habit  dying  in  inl"ancy.  Fevers,  agues,  and  drop- 
Siok,  are  rare  ;  chilblains,  not  moie  common  than  in  other 
countries;  the  stone,  gout,  and  jaundice,  entirely  unknown. 
Even  coughs  and  colds,  notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the 
climate,  are  very  uncommon  ;  though  a  few  cases  of  con- 
sumption now-  and  tlien  occur.  Swelled  necks,  or  goitres, 
similar  to  those  in  Switzerland — sore,  or  blear  eyes,  fre- 
quently inducing  total  blindness  as  old  age  advances — a 
swelling  or  falling  down  of  the  uvula,  cured  by  cutting  off 
the  affected  part — colics,  and  other  disorders  of  the  sto- 
mach and  bowels;  pleurisies,  and  cases  of  hoarseness  in 
spring  and  autumn — lumbago  and  rheumatic  pains,  epilep- 
sy and  head-aches,  scurvy  and  St.  Anthony's  lire,  deafness 
and  asthma  among  old  people,  are  the  most  frc(]uent  dis- 
eases in  I^apland.  The  great  remedy  employed  in  most 
of  their  diseases,  especially  for  all  aches  and  pains,  head- 
ache, tooth-ache,  pleurisy,  lumbago.  Sec.  is  the  actual  cau- 
tery, w'hich  they  apply  by  burning  a  piece  of  fine  fungus, 
about  the  size  of  a  jjca,  on  the  place  affected,  and  thus  pro- 
ducing a  sore  by  way  of  issue,  which  is  allowed  to  remain 
open  till  it  heals  spontaneously.  In  hard  imposthumes, 
See.  they  apply  a  kind  of  plaster  made  from  the  loose  scaly 
balk  of  the  birch,  scorched,  chewed,  mixed  with  fresh  tur- 
jjentine  from  the  spruce  fir,  and  kneaded  by  the  hands  into 
an  uniform  paste,  which  brings  forward  the  suppuration, 
and  promotes  its  discharge  without  much  pain.  As  an 
ointment  for  burns,  they  boil  fresh  cream  to  a  thick  consis- 
tence. Most  of  their  other  medicines  are  mere  nostrums, 
or  charms.  They  pretend  to  cure  inward  complaints  by 
swallowing  the  blood  of  the  seal,  or  the  rein-deer,  as  warm 
as  possible.  They  touch  a  diseased  tooth  with  a  splinter 
from  a  tree  which  has  been  struck  by  lightning  ;  and  in  or- 
der to  rub  ofi"  the  speck  in  a  commencing  cataract  of  the 
eye,  they  introduce  a  common  louse  within  the  eye-lids. 
Bctore  reducing  a  dislocated  or  fractured  bone,  they  cause 
the  patient  to  swallow,  in  a  drink,  a  liule  powdered  silver 
or  brass.  As  a  remedy  for  sprained  ancles,  or  other  sprains, 
they  bind  the  suffering  part  with  the  sinew  of  the  rein- 
deer's tore  legs;  but,  at  the  same  time,  reckon  it  essential 
to  the  cure,  that  a  female  patient  must  use  the  sinews  of 
thi  huck,  and  a  male  those  of  the  doe. 

During  the  winter  time,  and  especially  from  the  begin- 
ning of  December  to  the  end  of  January,  a  sort  of  apathy, 
congenial  to  the  season,  creeps  over  the  n  stives,  and  they 
spend  in  sle<  p  more  than  one  half  of  the  24  hours.  Their 
principal  caie  is  to  keep  themselves  warm  ;  and  little  em- 
ployment of  any  kind  is  tarried  on. 

The  maritime  Laplanders  change  their  habitations  only 


twice  in  the  year,  namely  in  spring,  and  autumn  ;  and  inthis 
case  they  leave  their  hutsstanding  until  their  return.  Those, 
also,  who  inhabit  the  woody  repion,  are  more  stationai'v. 
But  the  mountain  or  wandeiing  Laplanders  are  continually 
moving  from  place  to  place  to  procure  food  for  their  rein- 
deer. About  the  middle  of  summer  they  move  with  their 
families  and  herds  towards  the  sea-coast,  seldom  travelling 
above  four  English  miles  a  day.  They  spend  great  part  of 
the  summer  in  fishing;  and  as  the  rivers  abound  in  fish, 
they  find  no  difficulty  in  catching  as  many  as  they  desire, 
which  they  hang  up  and  dry  for  future  use.  In  this  em- 
ployment they  are  often  attended  on  the  lakes  by  large 
Hocks  of  sea  swallows,  which  direct  them  to  the  places 
where  the  shoals  offish  are  most  abundant ;  and  are  reward- 
ed with  the  small  fishes,  which  are  cast  on  the  shore,  or 
left  for  them  in  the  boats.  They  come  duly  at  the  same 
hour  in  the  morning,  as  if  to  inform  the  fishermen  that  it  is 
time  to  beginlheir  work,  and  set  oiV  with  the  boats  as  guides, 
ready  by  their  cries  and  plunging  into  the  water  to  po'int  out 
the  most  proper  places  lor  casting  the  nets.  On  the  ap- 
proach of  autumn  they  return  to  the  mountains,  where  they 
move  about,  as  occasion  requires,  from  one  wood  or  hill  to 
another.  On  their  way  from  the  coast  in  autumn,  as  the 
rein-deer  are  particularly  fat  in  that  season,  they  generally 
kill  a  sufficient  number  of  them,  which  they  deposit  by  the 
way  in  a  kind  of  hovel  or  storehouse,  to  remain  there  dur- 
ing winter,  and  serve  as  a  supply  for  their  families  in  the 
loUowing  spring,  on  their  progress  to  the  coast.  In  spring 
and  autumn,  when  the  earth  is  free  from  its  covering  of 
snow,  the  natives  travel  on  foot,  and  convey  their  tents  and 
baggage  on  the  backs  of  the  rein-deer;  but,  in  the  winter 
excursions,  sledges  are  used  for  transporting  themselves 
and  their  furniture.  The  sledge  is  made  of  birch  wood, 
and  formed  like  a  boat  with  a  flat  stern.  The  ends  of  the 
side  planks  are  fastened  with  v.'oodcn  pegs  to  the  roundish 
board,  which  forms  the  back, and  their  points,  brought  to- 
gether at  the  front,  are  bound  fast  with  a  rope.  The  sled- 
ges are  caulked  within,  and  frequently  pitched  also  on  the 
outside,  to  keep  out  the  water.  The  kind  most  commonly 
used  for  travelling  is  so  light,  as  to  be  easily  carried  in  the 
arms,  and  is  no  larger  than  to  admit  the  legs  and  thighs  of 
the  Laplander.  It  is  open  from  head  to  stern;  but  has  oc- 
casionally a  seal  skin  fixed  to  the  head,  which  covers  the 
legs  and  knees  of  the  passenger,  to  which  is  joined  a  rug, 
spreading  over  his  lap,  and  fastened  by  leather  loops  to  the 
side,  to  defend  him  from  the  snow.  The  larger  sledges,  em- 
ployed for  conveying  provisions  and  baggage,  have  general- 
ly a  convex  deck  from  head  to  stern,  with  a  hatch  behind, 
which  is  raised  by  a  projecting  bolt,  when  any  thing  is  to  be- 
drawn  out,  or  stowed  under  the  deck.  The  sledges  are 
drawn  by  the  female,  or  by  gelt  rein-deer;  and  it  requires 
great  perseverance  to  break  these  animals  to  the  harness. 
In  yoking  them  to  the  sledge,  a  broad  collar  of  untanncd 
deer  skin  is  put  over  the  neck,  from  which  a  rope  made  of 
thongs,  cut  from  seal  Skin  or  the  hide  of  an  ox,  passes  un- 
der the  belly  between  the  fore  and  hind  legs,  and  is  fast- 
ened to  the  sledge  by  a  hole  in  the  fore  ])art  of  the  keel. 
Another  collar  of  kersey  cloth,  and  embellished  with  tinsel, 
is  occasionally  put  on  by  way  of  ornament.  A  broad 
girth  is  sometimes  brought  round  the  body  of  the  deer, 
with  an  opening  below  the  belly  to  let  the  rope  pass 
through,  and  to  keep  it  steady  in  pulling  the  vehicle.  A 
rein,  or  throng  like  a  halter,  is  fastened  to  the  head  of  me 
deer,  and,  while  the  animal  is  standing  still,  hangs  on  the 
left  side.  The  Laplander,  when  placed  in  the  sledge,  ties 
the  end  of  the  halter  about  the  thumb  of  his  right  hand, 
and  then  shaking  it  with  violence  from  side  to  side,  the 
animal  springs  forward  at  great  speed,  but  in  an  irregular 
and  serpentine  course.    When  the  driver  wishes  to  keep  to 
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•.k  ,  i,nnH  he  nulls  tlic  rein  to  that  side.  When  going 
o\.n  h  1  he  rc'lnllatcs  the  sliding  of  the  sledge  by  the 
rvcn'ent  of  his'body  ;  or,  if  the  dcsecnt  .s  very  steep  he 


e 

ilr  "h".«;t 'he^>;:;V,o  the  back  of  the  sledge,  wind, 
Le  animal  is  trained  to  keep  steady  by  drawnjg  back- 
wards. When  he  wishes  to  urge  the  rein-deer  o  Us  ut- 
most speed,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  an  hour,  he 
J^aces  himsdf  on  his  knees,  and  encourages  him  by  certam 
sounds  and  movements  ;  and  when  he  is  desirous  to  stop, 
he  shifts  the  rein  from  the  right  side  to  the  left,  upon  which 
the  animal  immediately  stands  sliil.  In  transporting  bag- 
gage or  provisions,  a  train  of  four  or  five  sleages  may  be 
conducted  by  one  man,  who  seals  himself...  the  foremost, 
wh.lc  the  rein  of  each  deer  is  attached  to  the  stern  ot  the 
preceding  sledge  ;  and  one  deer  lied  to  the  back  ot  the 
hindmost,  to  act  as  a  check  upon  their  velocity  in  descend- 
ipK  the  declivities.  The  sUdges,  when  not  in  use,  are  fre- 
quently lodged  under  a  wooden  shed  ;  but,  in  genei-al,  they 
are  me.ely^u.ned  up  on  the  snow,  with  the  keel  upwai-ds, 
and  in  this  position  they  serve  the  purpose  of  repositories 
for  venison,  &c.  For  travelling  on  fool  in  winter,  the  Lap- 
landers employ  snow  shoes,  which  are  about  six  feet  long, 
and  six  inches  bioad  in  the  middle,  tapering  to  a   point  at 


tion  and  extreme  shyness;  and  the  hunter,  upon  pe,vceiving 
one  at  half  a  mile's  distance,  takes  a  circuit  to  leeward, 
creeping  on  his  hands  and  feet  till  he  co.nes  within  gunshot. 
In  this  way,  a  single  hunter  frequently  assails  the  bear  in 
open  day,  especially  in  the  autumn,  when  the  animal  is  more 
fearless,  and  is  continually  prowling  about  in  quest  of  the 
berries  which  abound  at  that  season.  The  Laplander, 
taking  his  dog,  with  a  chord  lied  around  its  jaws  to  pre- 
vent it  harking,  and  holding  the  otheWend  in  his  hand,  ad- 
vances to  the  retreat  of  the  bear,  and  endeavours  to  keep 
on  the  leeward  side,  that  the  animal  may  not  discover  his 
approach  by  the  scent.  Should  he  miss  his  aim,  or  only 
wou.id  the  bear,  his  life  is  exposed  lo  no  small  danger  from 
the  eii.-aged  animal.  In  his  flight,  howevei-,  he  generally 
contrives  to  drop  his  knapsack,  which  the  wild  beast  com- 
monly seizes,  and  tears  in  pieces;  so  that  the  hunter  either 
makes  his  escape  in  the  mean  time,  or  takes  the  opportu- 
nity to  fire  a  second  shot,  which  usually  proves  efTectual. 
At  olher  times,  when  he  has  discovered  the  winter  retreat 
of  the  bear,  he  covers  the  entrance  of  the  den  with  branch- 
es, interweaving  them  so  thoroughly,  as  to  leave  only  a 
sufficient  space  for  the  animal  to  thrust  out  his  head. 
Armed   with   his  hatchet,  he  proceeds  to  rouse  and  ifi'i- 


The  upper  part  of  the  shoe  is  flattish,     late  the   sleeping  inhabitant,    who  generally    advances  m 

'  the  utmost  rage  lo  the  opening  among  the  branches;  but, 
as  soon  as  he  pushes  forth  his  head,  the  hunter  levels  a 
blow  with  the  axe,  which  rarely  fails,  if  it  strike  him  be- 
low the  eyes,  lo  fell  him  to  the  ground.  They  form  ca- 
noes of  thin  planks,  fastened  together  by  means  of  cords, 
which  are  so  light  as  to  be  easily  carried  on  the  back;  and 
which  they  guide  with  surprising  dexterity  in  the  most 
rapid  currents. 

The  maritime  Laplanders  are  principally  employed  in 
fishing,  and  particularly  during  the  summer  season,  when 
the  Russian  vessels  are  stationed  on  the  coast,  pursuing 
the  sa.ne  object,  and  purchasing  the  fish  of  the  natives.  At 
this  busy  period,  they  often  lie  out  at  sea  in  their  boats  for 
many  weeks  ;  and  by  the  disposal  of  their  fish,  procure  meal 
for  their  support  in  winter.  Their  condition  is,  however, 
obliged  to  stop,  in  consequence  of  the  severity  of  ihe  wea-     very  inferior  lo  that  of  the  mountain  or  field  Laplanders; 


both  extremities.      -  ,  ,        . 

the  edge  on  each  side  sharp,  the  under  part  convex,  and 
furrowed  lengthwise  ;  and  in  the  middle  ot  the  broad  sur- 
face is  a  place  for  the  foot,  with  a  band  to  fasten  it  firmly 
about  the  ancle.  Many  of  the  families  in  removing  from 
one  station  to  another,  follow  the  sledges  on  fool,  d.iving 
llie  herds  of  deer.  In  this  way,  they  frequently  travel  by 
night  as  well  as  by  day  over  an  entire  surface  ot  s.iow, 
without  the  slightest  vestige  of  a  track  lo  guide  their  way, 
and  with  the  snow  drifting  in  all  directions  ;  yet,  by  observ- 
ing the  stars,  or  the  course  of  ihe  wind,  they  rarely  happen 
to  miss  their  route.  In  these  cases,  they  fix  bells  to  the 
collars  of  the  rein-deer,  in  order  to  keep  together  by  the 
sound,  when  they  can  no  longer  see  one  another.  They 
ai-e  always  provided  with  a  steel,  flint,  and  matches,  to 
light  their  pipes,  or  kindle  a  fire  if  requisite  ;  and  when 


ther,  or  the  length  of  the  way,  speedily  erect  a  small  tra 
veiling  tent,  and  take  their  repose  as  occasion  or  neces- 
sity may  demand. 

The  principal  employment  of  the  Laplander,  especially 
in  the  winter  season,  is  hunting,  in  which  he  makes  much 
use  of  traps  and  olher  snares,  some  of  which  are  sufficient- 
ly ingenious.     In  order  lo  lake  partridges  and  ptarmigans 


and  they  ai-e  always  eager  to  exchange  their  boats  and 
earnings,  for  the  greater  freedom  and  better  living  of  their 
pastoi'al  neighbours.  Their  fish,  train  oil,  and  meal,  is 
counted  wretched  poverty,  in  comparison  with  the  fat  broth 
and  full  repasls  of  rein-deer  flesh  enjoyed  by  the  moun- 
taineers. It  is  only  when  they  are  forced  by  necessity,  in 
consequence  of  the  deficiency  of  their  herds,  that  they  be- 


they  form  a  low  hedge  or  fence  of  brushwood  in  the  thick-     take  themselves  to  the  watery  element  in  quest  of  that  sus- 


ets,  with  small  openings  about  a  fathom  from  each  other, 
just  large  enough  to  let  the  birds  pass  through  them.  In 
these,  they  place  a  forked  birch  twig,  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  form  a  sort  of  arch,  with  the  clefl  stuck  in  the  snow,  and 
in  tl-.is  arch  is  suspended  a  noose  of  packthread,  or  horse 
hail-,  by  which  the  binis  are  taken  as  they  come  running 
along,  and  attempt  to  pass  through  the  open  spaces.  They 
frequently  catch  the  pelicans,  cormorants,  a.id  other  sea 
fowl,  on  'he  rocks,  by  means  of  baited  hooks  fastened  to 
ropes.  They  take  also  in  snares,  foxes,  hares,  ermines, 
martens,  Sec  ;  and  even  the  wild  rein  deer  are  often  caught 


tenance  which  they  can  no  longer  find  among  the  inountains. 
With  three  hundred  of  these  aniiTials,  they  vv(.uld  be  in  a 
state  of  moderate  prosperity;  but  would  live  very  miser- 
ably on  the  produce  of  one  hundred.  From  their  predi- 
lection lor  the  pastoral  life,  they  rarely  apply  themselves 
to  improve  the  benefits  of  the  more  stationary  residence, 
which  ihey  might  have  on  the  coast  Their  huts,  o.-  gam- 
ines, are  only  calculated  for  a  few  months  duration  ;  and 
arc  changed  at  least  twice,  and  sometimes  three  times  in 
the  year,  for  the  sake  of  procuring  pasturage  for  the  few 
rein-deer,  or  milk  cows,  in  their  possession.   Some  of  these 


by  nooses  suspended  in  the    narrow  passes,   or  by  driving     dwellings,  which  were  seen  by  Baron  Von  Buch  on  the  coast, 


them  into  enclosed  alleys.  When  the  snow  has  fallen  in 
large  quantities,  and  the  wild  rein-deer,  by  sinking  deep, 
are  unable  to  run  fast,  the  natives  pursue  them  on  foot  in 
their  snow  shoes,  and  knock  them  on  the  head  with  clubs. 
But,  in  hunting,  the  Laplander  makes  much  use  also  of  the 
rifle  gun ;  with  which,  and  the  assistance  of  his  dog,  he 
rouses  and  shoots  the  wild  deer  even  in  the  sunmier  and 
autumn  seasons.    The  hunting  of  the  deer  is  attended  with 


were  little  calculated  either  for  shelter  or  accommodation. 
They  were  not  more  than  eight  feet  in  diameter,  and  four 
in  height,  nearly  resembling  a  baker's  oven,  with  a  square 
hole  in  the  middle,  to  serve  as  window  and  chimney.  They 
were  constructed  of  branchep,  and  covered  on  the  outside 
with  grass,  hut  so  carelessly  put  on  as  lo  admit  the  wind  in 
every  direction.  In  these,  during  the  absence  of  the  men 
at  sea,  are  crowded  together  as  one  family,  a  mother,  daugh- 


fscessive  fatigue,  on  account  of  the  animal's  acute  percep-     ter,  daughter-in-law,  and  servant  maids;  but  even  in  the 
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little  circle  whicli  they  occopy,  all  confusion  is  prevented, 
by  an  exact  allotment  toeacliof  llicir  own  space  and  side  of 
Ihe  dwelling.  A  great  part  of  the  Swedish  Laplanders  in 
Kemi  Lapinark,  and  especially  in  the  Forsamlini^  of  Enare, 
live  principally  by  fishinp;,  like  those  on  the  coast,  and  pos- 
sess few  rein-deer,  but  generally  have  ten  or  a  dozen  sheep. 
In  summer,  they  subsist  on  fish  from  the  lakes,  and  drink, 
as  a  luxurious  draught,  the  water  in  which  their  fish  has 
been  boiled.  In  winter,  their  diet  consists  of  dried  fish,  and 
soups  made  of  water,  fir  bark,  and  rein-deer  tallow,  with  a 
little  ewe  milk,  and  a  few  mountain  bramble  berries.  In  the 
lakes  and  larger  rivers,  they  take  the  salmon  by  means  of 
nets,  or  by  striking  with  the  spear.  This  latter  mode  is 
practised  chiefly  during  the  night  by  means  of  lights  or 
fires,  and  is  described  as  singularly  picturesque.  On  the 
front  of  the  boat  is  an  iron  basket,  or  grate,  fastened  to  the 
end  of  a  long  crooked  stick,  so  that  the  burniag  wood 
which  it  contains  stands  far  above  the  boat.  Immediately 
behind  the  fire  stands  the  fisher  with  his  trident,  which  is 
a  long  spear,  with  five  or  six  strong  barbed  points;  and  be- 
hind him  sits  the  pilot,  who  moves  the  boat  along  with  gen- 
tle and  imperceptible  strokes.  The  salmon  is  attracted  by 
the  blaze  of  the  fire,  and,  raising  himself  slowly  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  conies  within  reach  of  the  spear.  The 
silence  of  the  moving  boats,  the  crossing  of  the  fircB  as 
they  advance  in  difl'erent  directions,  the  immoveable  figures 
of  the,  fisheis  hanging  forward  over  the  prow  in  readiness 
for  the  blow,  and  the  sudden  animation  imparted  to  these 
seeming  statues  wlien  the  salmon  is  struck,  render  these 
fishing  scenes  peculiarly  interesting  to  the  eye  of  a  specta- 
tor. The  dexterity  with  which  the  Laplanders  guide  their 
boats  down  the  most  rapid  falls  in  the  rivers  is  not  less 
remarkable,  and  presents  a  spectacle  as  sublime  as  the  last 
Tnentioned  is  beautiful.  This,  however,  must  be  given  in 
the  words  of  an  eye  witness.  Baron  Von  Buch  thus  de- 
scribes his  passage  through  the  fall  of  Eianpaika,  below 
Muonianiska.  "  I  heard  the  noise  of  the  fall  long  before 
we  approached  it,  while  the  river  still  glided  on  smoothly. 
Then  followed  several  falls,  which  were  not  high  nor  long, 
but  the  stream  became  rough  and  agitated.  Rocks  began 
now  to  rise  along  both  sides,  and  points  to  appear  above 
the  surface.  The  agitated  water  presses  through  between 
the  closely  approaching  rocks.  The  waves  began  to  rear 
themselves  up,  to  foam,  and  dash  over.  They  drove  the 
boat  with  incredible  rapidity  down  the  abyss;  they  dash 
over  in  the  most  wild  and  alarming  commotion;  the  sky, 
rocks,  and  woods,  all  disappear  ;  and  nothing  is  seen  or 
heard  but  the  foam  and  roaring  of  the  water.  The  wave 
dashes  the  boat  with  one  sweep  against  the  rock  ;  but  the 
bold  pilot  guides  it  with  a  strong  and  steady  hand  with  still 
greater  rapidity  than  the  wave,  as  if  in  sport,  from  one  side 
to  the  otiicr;  and  llie  next  moment  it  is  again  floating  on 
the  no  longer  agitated  current.  The  two  men  in  the  fore 
part  of  the  boat  have  a  most  fiightful  appearance.  Their 
fixed  look,  their  eyes,  which  seem  to  start  from  their 
sockets,  endeavour  to  read  every  thought  of  the  pilot,  whe- 
ther they  ought  to  row  in  the  fall  more  rapidly  or  more 
slowly.  Their  own  preservation  depends  on  their  cor- 
rect undcrtstanding  of  the  thoughts  of  the  pilot.  Every 
muscle  is  stretched  in  the  highest  degree,  and  the  arms 
only  are  in  motion."  The  boats  are  as  strong  as  sea  boats, 
and  their  huge  helms  seem  made  for  large  ships.  In  this 
way  the  natives  proceed  down  to  Tovneo  with  large  bur- 
dens of  butter,  tea,  fish,  and  hides;  and  drag  the  boat  with 
incredible  labour  along  the  bank,  when  they  come  to  the 
fall  in  ascending  the  stream. 

The  Laplanders  discover  considerable  ingenuity  in  ma- 
king the  various  utensils  which  they  possess.  Their  sled- 
ges and  canoes  are    so  artificially    put  together,  that  not  a 
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diop  of  water  is  able  to  penetrate  their  sides.  From  the 
wood  of  the  birch  tree,  they  form  vessels  of  various  capaci- 
ties, from  an  ordinary  drinking  cup,  to  casks  for  holding 
the  milk  of  the  rein-deer.  From  the  horns  of  the  rein" 
deer  they  manufacture  spoons  in  a  very  neat  manner,  which 
they  stain  with  figures  tolerably  well  designed.  With  no 
other  instrument  than  a  knife,  they  also  carve  their  bowls 
and  spoons  with  wonderful  expertness.  The  steel  of  these 
knives  they  manufacture  for  themselves,  and  ornament  in 
a  style  of  some  elegance.  They  tan  their  leather  with  the 
first  inner  bark,  of  the  bircb,  which  they  cut  into  small 
pieces,  and  boll  for  half  an  hour;  and,  having  previously 
freed  the  hides  from  the  hair,  by  plunging  them  in  warm 
water,  burying  them  under  ground,  and  scraping  them 
with  a  roundish  knife,  they  immerse  them  in  the 
liquor,  a  little  cooled  ;  and,  for  two  days,  the  liquor  is 
warmed,  and  the  skins  replaced.  By  means  of  fir  bark, 
they  give  the  leather  a  red  stain  ;  and  dye  their  wool  of 
that  colour  with  the  btood-root,  or  tormentil.  They  ce- 
ment broken  earthen-ware,  by  tying  the  fragments  together 
with  a  thread,  and  boiling  the  whole  in  fresh  milk.  The 
women  prepare  the  skins  of  foxes,  fawns,  otters,  and  other 
animals  for  sale,  by  stripping  off  the  membranous  parts, 
and  curing  them  with  fish  oil.  The  women  make  tinsel 
wire  of  different  thickness,  by  drawing  it  through  a  ma- 
chine formed  of  a  rein-deer's  skull ;  and  with  this  wire  they 
embroider  coats,  gloves,  harness,  kc.  in  a  very  fanciful  style. 
The  Laplanders  manufacture  thread  from  the  tendons  of 
the  rein-deer.  These  they  hold  before  the  fire,  and  beat 
with  wooden  hammers,  to  render  them  more  pliant  and  di- 
visible. They  lay  hold  of  them  with  their  teeth,  and  split 
them  into  filaments,  moistening  them  occasionally  with 
rein-deer  marrow.  These  filaments  are  drawn  through 
holes  of  different  sizes  in  a  wooden  or  metal  instrument,  to 
render  them  as  smooth  as  possible.  They  are  then  twist- 
ed into  threads,  by  rubbing  them  with  the  hand  upon  the 
thigh  or  knee,  and  moistening  them  from  time  to  lime  with 
saliva. 

During  winter,  the  Laplanders  carry  on  some  traffic 
with  the  Swedes,  bartering  skins,  furs,  dried  fish,  and  veni- 
son, gloves  and  short  boots,  for  coarse  flannel,  cloth,  hemp, 
copper,  iron,  and  various  utensils,  but  particularly  for  to- 
bacco, brandy,  meal,  and  salt ;  besides  exchanging  fish  for 
meal,  from  the  Russians  on  the  northern  coast.  Some 
idea  of  the  amount  of  this  commerce  may  be  furnished 
from  the  following  abstract  of  the  exports  from  Westro- 
bothnia  to  Stockholm,  which  principally  come  down  from 
Lapland  : 

Rix-dollars.  sk. 
Fish,  consisting  of  salmon,  pike,  tusk,  cod,  sea- 
oil,  and  blubber,  -  -  -        52,015  16 
Provision  of  various  sorts,  buds,  cheese,  butter, 

salt  beef,  tallow,  rein-deer's  flesh,  and  tongues,  66,199     0 

Hides  and  furs,  chiefly  hare,  squirrel,  calf,  goat, 
and  rein-deer  skins,  with  I.apland  gloves,  shoes, 
and  boots,  ...  -  24,8r0    0 

Iron,  deals, rein-deer,  horn,  glue,  feathers,  sjjonge, 

and  touch-wood,  -  -  -  78,142    0 

221,226    0 

The  principal  weapons  of  the  Laplanders  in  more  re- 
mote times,  were  bows  and  arrows;  but  now,  they  chiefly 
employ  fire-arms,  and  are  in  general  excellent  marksmen  : 
They  still  amuse  themselves  with  throwing  a  javelin  at  a 
mark,  as  one  of  their  sports.  Tliey  are  expert  wrestlers 
and  leapers.  One  usual  mode  of  the  former  exercise,  con- 
sists in  fastening  their  hands  in  each  other's  belts,  and  striv- 
ing ^ho  shall  lift  and  throw  hisopponent ;  and  of  the  latter, 
inleaping  over  a  stick  held  by  two  persons  in  a  horizontal 
position.  Anotlier  diversion,  is  to  strike  a  stuffed  leathern 
5  A 
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J,  at  ollHT  times,  two  ol  them,  or  two  equal  pan  cb,  yy 
Id  of  a  rope  by  means  of  a  stick  at  each  end,  and  strive 
disenRaL'c  it  iVom  each  other's  grasp,  till  the  struggle  is 
cided  by  the  breaking  of  the  rope,  or  the  giving  way  ol 


ball  into  the  air,  and  to  catch  it  before  U  reaches  the  ground; 
and,  at  other  times,  two  of  them,  or  two  equal^  l'''"'"*'/,',.;,''^ 
hold 
tod 

decided  by  a  ■  •      ,    •     r 

the  weaker  party.  A  more  sedentary  game,  in  their  long 
winter  imprisonment,  is  that  of  the  fox  and  geese,  played 
with  pegs,  upon  a  board.  The  Laplanders  are  said,  oy 
some  travellers,  to  have  a  sort  of  trumpet  called  lur,  and 
pipes  made  of  the  bark  of  mountain  ash  :  but  Acerbi  al- 
lirms,  that  they  have  no  idea  of  harmony  wlu.tcvcr,and  that 
all  artificial  music  appears  to  be  banished  trom  their  so.i- 
lary  districts.  He  atlirms,  th.U  neither  by  the  power  ot 
money  or  of  brandy,  could  he  ever  prevail  with  any  of  the 
natives  to  produce  any  thing  like  a  song,  except  a  mono- 
tonous vociferation,  in  a  kind  of  fainting  or  lading  voice, 
prolonged  and  repealed  till  the  breath  is  exhausted.  He 
found  as  little  poetry  as  music  in  the  song,  of  which  the 
words  and  notes,  equally  unvaried,  were  as  follows  : — "  a 
good  journey,  my  good  gentlemen — gentlemen — gentle- 
men—gentlemen— a  good  journey — journey — journey — my 
good  gentlemen — geiulemcn — a  good  journey — journey — 
journey — journey." 

The  Laplanders  rarely  intermarry  with  the  Norwegians 
or  other  neighbouring  nations.     Their  matrimonial  negoci- 
ations  are  conducted  with  extraordinary  formality  and  de- 
corum.    \V'hen  a  young  man   has  selected  his  object,  he 
communicates  his  wishes  to  his  own  family,  who  repair  in 
a  body  to  the  dwelling  of  the  young  woman's  parents,  car- 
rying a  slight  present,  such  as  a  ring  or  ornamented  girdle 
to  the  fair  one,  and   a  quantity  of  brandy  to  entertain   the 
friends.     ^Vhen  arrived  at  the  hut,  the  suitor  is  left  with- 
out, till  he  shall  be   invited  to  enter;   and  as  soon  as  the 
rest  of  the  party  have  entered,  their  spokesman  fills  out  a 
bumper  of  brandy,  which  he  offers  to  the  girl's  father,  and 
the    acceptance  of  which  indicates  his  approbation  of  the 
match  to  be  proposed.     After   the   liquor  has  gone  round 
the  company,  leave  is  obtained  for  the  young  man  to  pre- 
sent himself,  while  his  advocate  in  a  set  speech  opens  the 
treaty.     The  lover,  upon  being  introduced,  takes   his   seat 
near  the  door,  at  some  distance  from  the  rest  ;  and  it  is  only 
when  the  parents  of  the  girl  have  signified  their  full  con- 
sent, that  he  offers  her  the  present  which  he  has  brought, 
and  promises  wedding  clothes  to   her  father  and   mother. 
Sometimes  a  sum  of  money  is  given,  both  to  the  bride   and 
to  her  parents  ;  and  not  uniVcciucntly  considerable  bargain- 
ing is  employed  to  raise  the  amount.     All  that  the  bride 
receives  on  this  occasion  becomes  her  own  private  proper- 
ty ;  and  among  the  better   class,   a   wife,  counting  ail  ex- 
penses, commonly  costs  the  husband  about  a  hundred  cop- 
per dollars.     Should   the  parents  depart    from   their  pro- 
mised consent,  it  is  an  established  law,  that  tiiey  must  re- 
pay all  the  expenses  and  presents,  even  to  the  brandy  which 
has  been  drunk   at   the   first  visit.     After  the  parties  have 
been  in  this  manner  betrothed,  the  young  man  is   allowed 
to  visit  the  bride,  whose  favour  he  generally  endeavours  to 
conciliate,  by   presenting  tobacco,  brandy,  or  whaicvcr  he 
thinks  will  be  most  acceptable.     On  the  marriage  day,  the 
bride  appeals   in   her  best  dress,  but  her  head,  commonly 
closely  covered,  is  on  this   occasion   only  adorned  with  a 
bandeau   or    fillet,  while   her   hair  flows  loose   upon  her 
shoulders.     The   banns   are  usually   published  only  once. 
The  marriage  ceremony,  which  is  very  short,  is  sometimes 
performed  before,  and  sometimes  after  the  entertainment. 
The  wedding  feast  is  celebrated  in  a  frugal  and  sober  man- 
ner, without  music,  dancing,  or  any  other  festivity.     Such 
of  the    guests   as  are  able,  make  a  present  to  the  bride  of 
money   n  in-deer,  or  other  useful  article,  to  begin  the  stock, 
or   fur"ish  the   dwelling  of  the  young  coupie.     In  some 


parts  of  Lapland,  it  is  the  custom  that  the  friends  and  rela- 
tions of  the  parties  meet  together,  a  few  days  after  the 
marriage,  and  partake  of  a  homely  entertainment,  consist- 
ing usually  of  a  mess  of  brotii,  a  little  roast  mutton,  and 
niethegliii.  Tne  bridegroom  usually  remains  with  the  pa- 
rents of  the  bride  for  the  space  of  one  year;  and,  at  his 
departure,  receives  what  portion  they  are  able  to  give  with 
their  daughter,  to  establisn  the  young  people  in  the  world. 
It  is  usual,  at  the  birth  of  a  child,  to  assign  a  female  rein- 
deer, with  all  her  future  offspring,  as  a  provision  for  the 
boy  or  girl,  who  is  thus,  when  grown  up,  not  unfrequeiitly 
tlic  owner  of  a  considerable  herd. 

The  funerals  of  the  Laplanders  are  conducted  with  little 
ceremony.  The  body,  slightly  wrapped  in  a  coarse  cloth, 
is  carried  to  the  grave  by  the  friends  and  relatives,  who  are 
entertained  with  a  slight  repast,  and  a  small  portion  of 
metheglin.  In  former  times,  it  was  the  custom  to  raise  a 
heap  of  stones  over  the  grave  ;  but  an  old  sledge  turned 
with  its  bottom  upwards,  is  now  the  only  monument  placed 
over  the  spot  of  interment.  Before  the  conversion  of  the 
Laplanders  to  Christianity,  they  placed  an  axe  and  tinder- 
box  beside  the  corpse  of  a  man,  and  beside  that  of  a  woman 
her  needle  and  scissars,  supposing  them  to  require  these 
implements  in  the  other  world.  They  likewise  interred  a 
quantity  of  provisions  along  with  the  dead  body  ;  and,  dur- 
ing the  first  three  years  after  the  decease  of  a  relative, 
were  accustomed,  from  time  to  time,  to  deposit,  in  holes 
dug  beside  the  grave,  small  quantities  of  tobacco,  or  of 
whatever  was  most  agreeable  to  their  departed  fiiend  dur- 
ing his  life-time. 

From   the   time  that  so  lar,i;e  a  portion  of  Lapland   fell 
under  the   dominion    of  Sweden,    repeated  attempts  were 
made  to  convert  the  natives  to  the  Christian  faith  ;  and  the 
same  object  was  diligently  prosecuted  by  the    Danish   go- 
vernment.    The  Laplanders,  however,  continued  to  retain 
a  strong  attachment  to  their  ancient  mythology  ;  and,  even 
so  late  as  the   middle  of  the  I8th  century,   a  great  pait  of 
the  nation   secretly  worshipped  idols,  while   publicly   pro- 
fessing the  Christian  religion.     Their  ancient  deities  were 
sufficiently  numerous,  but  may  all  be  arranged  under  four 
classes.      1.  The   super-celestial,   namely,  Radien  Atzhie, 
the  chief  divinity,  and  Radien  Kiedde,  his  only  son,  to  whom 
was  transferred  the  power  of  creating   and  governing  the 
world.     2.  The  celestial,  namely,  Beiwc,  the  sun,  the  foun- 
tain of  light  and  heat;  .\ilekes,  and    Ailckes  Olmak,  two 
deities  to  whom  were  dedicated  the  days  of  Friday  and  Sa- 
turday.     3.    The    sub-celestial,  namely,   Maderatja,    who 
kept  the  region  of  the  air  nearest  the  sun,  and  procreated 
all  things;  Maderakka,  his  wife,  the  protecting  goddess  of 
the  Lapland  women;  Sarakka,  and  .luks  akka,  their  daugh- 
ters, eqiully  adored  with  their  mother,   and   to  the  latter  of 
whom   were    particularly    recommended   the   newly  born 
children  ;  and   Horagalles,   the    god    of  tluiiider.     4    The 
subterra.ican,  namely,  S-irvo  anu  Sairvo  Olinak,  the  gods 
of  the    mountains,  who  preserve   the    traveller  from  dan- 
gers; Saiwo  Guclla,  the  conductor  of  souls  to  the  siiades 
be  low  ;  Jal)me  Akko,  or  death,  who  presides  also  over  the 
region  of  departed  spirits,  where  the  good,  furnished  with 
new  bodies,  enjoy,  in  an  exalted   degree,  all  the  dignities 
and  pleasures  which  they  had  left  on  earth,  and  are  prepar- 
ed  to  attain  a    more  complete  felicity  in  the   presence  of 
R.idien;  Rota,  the  sovereign  of  the  infernal  regions,  where 
the  wicked  are  for   ever  banished,   and  the  god  who  sends 
all   diseases  on  men   and  beasts.     The  rein-deer,  and  the 
rest  of  the  brute  creation,  were  also  believed  to  partake  of 
the  peaceful   enjoyments  in  the  regions   of   Jabme   Akko. 
To  these  deities  were  presented  various  offerings   and    sa- 
crifices.    Upon  any  change   of  liabitation,   libations  were 
made  of  whey  or  milk,  to  conciliate  the  guardian  divinity 
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oi  ihe  place ;  and  of  brandy  to  the  Lares  or  lioiisehold 
gods,  who  were  supposed  to  reside  under  the  fire-place. 
To  conciliate  the  favoui  of  the  deities  to  their  children,  sa- 
crifices of  sheep  or  deer  were  offered  before  the  child  was 
born:  a  dog  was  buried  alive  at  the  moment  of  the  birth;  and 
some  other  animal  killed  when  the  infant  was  at  the  breabt. 
Oflerings  and  sacrifices  were  usually  made  for  the  removal 
of  epidemic  disorders,  for  success  in  huntin.tj,  &c.  In  these 
cases,  sometimes  the  whole  of  the  victim  was  presented; 
someiimes  only  a  part ;  sometimes  merely  the  bones  ;  while 
the  blood  was  sprinkled  upon  staves,  which  were  left  on 
the  spot,  or  mingled  with  the  waters  of  an  adjacent  river 
or  lake.  The  liver  of  a  bear,  the  horns  and  other  parts  of 
a  deer,  taken  in  the  chase,  were  very  commonly  consecrat- 
ed to  the  deity  of  the  place.  Different  mountains  and 
rocks,  remarkable  for  their  shape  or  height,  were  distin- 
guished as  holy  places;  and,  to  this  day,  the  Laplanders 
abstain  from  hunting  or  pitching  their  tents  in  the  vicinity 
of  these  sacred  spots,  and  sometimes  pay  them  a  respect- 
ful annual  visit,  dressed  in  their  best  clothes.  All  these 
sacrifices  were  performed  by  a  privileged  class  of  men, 
named  Noaaids,  who  divided  the  victims  with  great  exj)ert- 
iieis,  and  wore  at  the  time  of  sacrificing  a  peculiar  habit. 
No  woman  was  allowed  to  have  any  concern  in  preparing 
or  solemnizing  these  rites ;  but  the  females  had  a  full  share 
in  the  ancient  magical  arts  of  their  nation.  Their  skill, 
indeed,  is  now  nearly  extinct,  and  not  a  wind  is  to  be  pur- 
chased along  the  whole  of  tiie  coast.  But  a  few  of  these 
superstitious  practices  are  occasionally  observed,  particu- 
larly the  Runic  drum,  Ganic  flies,  and  Juoige.  The  Ru- 
nic drum,  resembling  the  head  of  a  common  drum,  has  its 
wooden  frame  hung  round  with  brass  rings,  placed  so  near 
each  other  as  to  rattle  together  upon  the  slightest  touch. 
The  skin  or  parchment  stretched  over  the  drum  is  covered 
with  painted  characters,  representing  the  different  deities, 
and  other  niystical  figures,  to  the  number  of  forty- five 
symbols.  These  drums  are  esteemed  according  to  their 
antiquity;  and  arc  preserved  with  great  care  and  secrecy. 
In  any  afTair  of  importance,  they  are  consulted  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner : — 

A  ring  is  placed  upon  the  drum-head,  which  is  then 
smartly  struck  with  a  small  hammer  made  of  deer's  horn, 
so  as  to  drive  the  ring  from  side  to  side  ovei-  the  painted 
surface  :  and  according  to  the  course  which  it  takes,  or  the 
figures  which  it  touches,  the  omen  is  interpreted  as  good 
or  bad.  Private  families  have  their  o«n  drum  for  ordinary 
cases;  but  in  matters  of  public  import,  such  as  an  epide- 
mic sickness  among  the  people  or  catile,  the  Noaaids,  or 
privileged  soothsayers,  regularly  trained  to  the  art,  hold  a 
public  consultation  of  the  oracle.  During  the  ceremony, 
he  makes  a  number  of  frightful  grimaces,  and  takes  an 
unusual  quantity  of  tobacco  and  brandy,  by  which  he  is  at 
length  so  intoxicated  as  to  fall  into  a  deep  sleep.  Upon 
awakening  from  his  supposed  trance,  he  pretends  to  have 
been  conveyed  to  one  of  the  holy  mountains,  where  he  had 
an  interview  with  the  deities,  and  delivers  their  directions 
as  to  the  proper  sacrifice  to  be  offered,  which  is  common- 
ly that  of  a  well  fed  deer;  at  whose  immolation  the  sooth- 
sayer himself  is  always  the  principal  guest.  Should  the 
sacrifice  fail  in  procuring  the  dtsired  object,  the  simple 
Laplander  consults  another  Noaaid,  whose  response  com- 
monly requires  the  sacrifice  of  another  fat  deer — and  so 
on,  till  either  the  rites  are  considered  successful,  or  the 
victims  happen  to  be  exhausted.  The  Ganic  flies  are 
evil  spirits,  supposed  to  be  under  the  Noaaid's  authority, 
to  whom  alone  they  are  visible,  and  who  pretends  to  keep 
them  safely  in  a  box  till  he  requires  their  services.  Should 
lie  be  employed  to  recover  stolen  goods,  he  repairs  to  the 
tent  where  he  suspects  the  thief  may  be  found,  and  pouring 


a  quantity  of  brandy  into  a  dish,  makes  many  grimaces 
over  It  lor  a  considerable  time.  He  then  takes  the  sus- 
p.'cted  person  aside,  charges  him  with  the  crime,  declares 
that  he  saw  his  countenance  distinctly  reflected  in  the  dish 
of  brandy,  and  threatens  to  let  loose  upon  him  a  swarm  of 
Ganic  flies  until  he  make  restitution.  In  this  mannner  he 
so  works  upon  the  fears  of  the  suspected  person,  that,  if 
really  the  tliiel',  he  seldom  fails  to  replace  the  s'olen  goods 
as  secretly  as  he  had  taken  them  away.  The  juoige,  or 
song  of  incantation,  is  used  by  the  Noaaid  in  the  exercise 
of  his  magical  hinction,  and  is  delivered  with  the  most  hi- 
deous kind  of  yelling  that  can  be  imagined.  It  is  frequent- 
ly employed  by  those  who  are  not  professed  magicians,  as 
it  is  supposed  to  have  the  power  of  driving  away  the  wolf, 
and  other  enemiesof  the  herds.  The  words  and  import  are 
sufficiently  simple;  but  the  mode  of  uttering  them  is  ac- 
counted by  no  means  unlikely  to  alarm  even  the  ravenous 
prowler  in  his  haunts. 


Kumpi  don  ednak  valiag  legf  dakkam 

Ik  slijut  kulka  clam  jmckesl  orrot 

Sliiltodast  erit  (l,iakka;i 

IMailiTie  kiotzhjui  iiiaunat, 

Ja  doii  kalkak  dai 

Fazhjiitallah,  dacheke  jetzhja  lakai  hewanet. 

Accursed  wolf!  far  hence  away  ! 
Make  Ml  these  woods  no  longer  stay  ; 
Fly  hence,  and  seek  earth's  utmost  bounds, 
Or  perish  by  the  hunter's  wounds. 

The  Laplanders  still  retain  much  of  this  superstitious 
spirit,  even  in  the  Christian  rites  which  they  have  adopted. 
They  particularly  regard  the  sacrament  as  a  powerful 
charm  to  preserve  them  from  the  attempts  of  evil  spirits. 
It  is  not  long  since  they  used  to  take  a  cloth  with  them  to 
church,  into  which  they  were  accustomed  to  spit  out  the 
sacramental  bread,  wliich  they  wrapped  up  with  great  care, 
and  afterwards  divided  into  as  great  a  number  as  possible 
of  small  crumbs.  One  of  these  crumbs  was  given  to  every 
one  of  their  cattle,  in  the  full  persuasion  that  the  herd 
would  thus  be  secure  from  all  injury.  Their  very  defi- 
cient acquaintance  with  Christianity  may,  in  some  measure, 
be  ascribed  to  the  very  inetricient  manner  in  which  they  are 
instructed.  It  has  generally  been  the  practice  of  the  mis- 
sionaries and  pastors  to  address  the  natives  by  means  of 
an  interpreter;  and  the  attempts  of  the  Danish  govern- 
ment to  remedy  this  defect  have  hitherto  proved  unsuc- 
cessful. Neither  could  the  Laplanders  be  prevailed  upon 
to  pursue  in  Denmark  the  necessary  education  for  officiat- 
ing as  preachers  to  their  countrymen  ;  nor  could  they  be 
induced  to  adopt  the  Danish  language  as  the  prevailing 
dialect.  Tlie  plan  of  encouraging  young  persons  to  study 
the  Lapland  language,  and  of  recompensing  their  labours 
among  them  as  missionaries,  by  recalling  them  to  better 
situations,  is  more  likely  to  prove  successful, 

Tlie  Laplanders  are  wholly  destitute  of  learning;  and 
have  no  accurate  division  of  time.  They  begin  the  year 
with  the  Friday  before  Christmas  ;  and  have  names  for  ail 
the  festivals,  of  which  they  are  reminded  by  the  clergy, 
who  insist  rigidly  upon  their  attendance  at  church  on  these 
days,  even  in  the  most  stormy  weather,  and  from  the 
greatest  distance.  They  use  no  almanack  of  their  own  ;  but 
the  better  instructed  among  them,  and  particularly  the 
clergy,  have  almanacks  from  Sweden.  The  Lapiaiiders 
employ,  in  place  of  these  guides,  a  kind  of  instrument  com- 
posed of  seven  small  splinters  or  boards,  like  the  ancient 
Runic  calendar  of  the  Grths.  They  have  no  months,  but 
divide  time  by  weeks.  The  following  are  their  names  for 
the  days  of  the  week: 
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■Monilny, 
Tiiesday, 
Wedncsthiy, 


Suino  jieivi. 

.Mitnnutaka. 

Tistaka. 

A'aska  vacii  (i-  e.  middJe  oi 

l!ic  tt'cekO 
Tonreslaha. 
I'criclaia. 
jMrrilaka. 
M'ash'a. 
Pojela  katiia 
Theleeteilyja. 
Pcivi  Montnh 


Tliursday, 

Friday, 

Saturday, 

Midiiiglit, 

The  remainder  of  iiiglit, 

The  morning  dawn, 

Sim-risc,         -        - 

Two  or  three  hours  after  sunrise,  Jlreitcec. 

Hour  of  milking  the  rcin-deer,  8  C  ,^^.^  p^^- 

or  9  o'clock,  '-    .  .  . 

Noon  or  dinner  hour,  -  -  Kaska  peivi. 
Afternoon,  -  -■  -  Eketis  peivi. 
Sun-set,  ....         Petviliti. 

Night,  •  -         ■         •'"■ 

Though  the  lot  of  the  Laplanders  is  full  of  toil  and 
penury,  their  attachniciU  to  their  native  country  is  remark- 
ably btrony.  Of  this  the  Danish  inissionaiy  Leanis  iiicn- 
tions  a  striking  proof,  in  the  ditriculty  which  he  experienced 
in  prcvailinjj  upon  any  of  their  yountj  men  to  accompany 
him  to  Copenhagen,  to  be  presented  to  the  kinij  of  Denmark. 
Notwithstanding   the    ingenuity  and   dexterity  wiili  whicii 


LAR 

marc/iia  Commentatio,  a  work  whicli  is  held  in  high  estima- 
tion for  its  accuracy  by  the  northern  literati  ;  Acerbi's 
Travels  in  Sweden  and  La{tland,  where  the  substance  of 
the  last  uicntioncd  work  is  contained  ;  Linnaeus  LachesU 
LaftjtoJiica,  or  Tour  in  La/iland,  translated  by  Dr.  Smith  ; 
Baron  Von  Huch's  Travels  through  Norway  and  Lajiland  ; 
Skioklebrand's  Picturesque  Joxirney  to  the  North  Ca/ie  , 
Thomson's  Travels  in  Sweden;  VVahlenlierg's /n/rorfuc 
lio  Geografihica  to  his  Flora  Lattponica.     (y) 

LAR.     See  Laristan. 

LARCENY,  (latrocinium,)  in  the  law  of  England,  signi- 
fies theft.  It  is  distinguished  into  two  sorts  :  simple  lar- 
ceny, or  plain  theft,  imacconipanied  with  any  other  atro- 
cious  circumstance  ;  and  mixed  or  comfiound  larceny, 
which  includes  the  aggravation  of  a  taking  from  one':> 
house  or  person.  When  simple  larceny  is  committed- 
by  stealing  goods  above  the  value  of  twelve-pence,  it  i^. 
called  grand  laiceny  ;  when  of  that  value,  or  under,  it  i; 
/letit  larceny.  These  offences  are  considerably  distin- 
guished in  their  punishment,  but  not  otherwise.  See 
Biackstone's  Comment,  b.  iv.  ch.  17  ;  and  Jacob's  Lanu 
Diet,     {z) 

LARDXER,  Nathaniel,  Dk.  was  born  at  Hawkherst 
in  the  county  of  Kent,  on  the  6th  of  June  1684;  and  was 


they  construct  their  canoes  and  sledges,  manufacture  thread     the  son  of  Mr.   Richard   Lardner,  a  respectable   minister 


from  the  sinews  of  animals,  and  sew  the  harness  of  the 
vein-deer,  ihey  discover  very  little  intellectual  ability.  In 
their  persons  they  are  dirty,  and  covered  with  vermin  ; 
never  cutting  Iheir  hair,  or  einploying  any  other  comb  than 
their  fingers.  In  their  manners  tliey  are  destitute  of  any 
kind  of  delicacy,  rising  naked  from  their  bed.s,and  dressing 
themselves  promiscuously  in  the  presence  of  either  sex. 
They  are  described  as  very  ignorant,  which  may  well  be 
supposed;  as  extremely  indolent,  which  is  the   case   with 


among  the  Protestarit  dissenters.  The  place  where  he  re- 
ceived his  gramtnatical  education  cannot  be  ascertained; 
but  after  studying  a  shoit  time  at  a  dissenting-  academy  in 
London,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Joshua  Oldficld,  he  was 
sent,  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  his  age,  to  prosecute  his  stu- 
dies at  Utrecht,  under  professors  Dr.  Urics,  GrcEvius,  and 
Burman.  After  three  years  residence  at  Utrecht,  he  re- 
moved to  Leyden,  where  he  studied  about  six  months  ; 
and  returned  to  England  in  1703,  from  which  period  there 


most  nations  so  little  removed  from  the  savage  state;  as     are  no  memorials  concerning  him  till  the  year  1709,  when 


strongly  addicted  to  the  use  of  spiritous  liquors,  which  is 
so  commonly  characteristic  of  the  inhabitants  of  cold  coun- 
tries.* Some  travellers  have  farther  stigmatized  them  as 
cowardly,  covetous,  and  knavish  ;  a  description  which  ap- 
pears to  be  more  applicable  to  those  who  inhabit  the  woody 
country  bordering  on  Sweden,  than  to  those  who  occupy 


he  preached  his  first  sermon,  in  the  26th  year  of  his  age. 
In  1713,  he  was  engaged  as  domestic  chaplain  in  the  house 
of  Lady  Treby,  widow  of  Sir  George  Trcby,  Lord  Chief 
Justice  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  ;  and  at  the  same 
time  as  tutor  to  her  youngest  son,  Brindley  Treby.  At 
the  death   of  this   lady  in   1721,  he  seems   to  have  been 

lis  fu- 


the  alpme   regions,  who  are  much  more  distinguished  by     thrown  into  considerable  perplexity  with  regard  to  _ 
their  honesty  and  hospitality.     On  the   other   hand,  their     lure  plans,  having  now  preached  (to  use  his  own  words) 
state  and  manners  have  been  pictured  in  the  most  pleasing     many   years  without  being  favoured   with    the  approbation 


colours,  as  almost  realizing  the  ancient  descriptions  of  the 
golden  age  ;  as  those  of  a  people  w  ho  enjoy  undisturbed 
the  blessings  of  freedom,  contentment,  innocence,  and 
peace.  There  is  good  and  grave  authority,  at  least,  for 
saying  that  they  are  very  attentive  to  religious  duties,  par- 
ticularly observant  of  the  Sabbath,  and  decently  devout 
during  the  performance  of  divine  service;  that  they  are 
uniformly  respectful  towards  their  pastors  and  missiona- 
ries ;  chaste  in  their  manners,  and  free  from  every  kind  of 
profanity  in  their  speech  ;  that  beggars  are  unknown  among 


and  choice  of  any  one  congregation  ;  but,  about  the  year 
1723,  he  was  engaged,  in  conjunction  with  a  number  of 
ministers,  in  carrying  on  a  course  of  lectures  on  a  Tuesday 
evening  in  the  Old  Jewry  ;  and  the  proof  of  the  credibility 
of  the  Gospel  history  having  been  assigned  to  his  depart- 
ment, he  became  from  that  time  busily  occupied  in  prepar- 
ing the  first  part  of  his  admirable  work  on  that  sul)ject. 
It  v/as  not  till  the  year  1729,  when  he  was  forty-five  years 
of  age,  that  he  obtained  a  settlement  among  the  disseniers, 
as  assistant  minister  at  Crntched  Friars.     In  this  situation, 


w  rhcirli^^hZ  ll  ,  T  '"'  '"'^i'"'  ''"'^'  '"''P""'  '"^  ''"^^  "-^^  '^'"^fly  employed  in  preparation  for  the  pu 
to^he^i  co^tvin^n^  .'"'','•''■"'  ''''^''"'^''■'"^^'■^  P"'  =»"'•  >"  I'-  P--o^ecution  of  lis  great  work  already 
^s  locks  or  Lit  Ind^'verJ^ell'^'  T  "''  ^"'='\'''">a^  mentioned  ;  but  he  found  leisure,  nevertheless,  to  publish 
fJ°'L  J,.rL°!'!L'!!i.'."^c!''V'l'^  :''"1""5    ""'>  "1"^"     several  occasional  pieces,!  which  not  only  extended  his  re- 

putation  among  the  dissenting  denomination,  but  also  at- 


doors  in  perfect  security.     See  Lemmius  de  Lafifioni  Fi. 


eami;^,;;^;a„d  '  ^>nd  ^Xo  :::^u^^^i::^'^^:^^^^,  --'.  -'-  -<=  -"-lated  to  consume  the  half  of  their  annual 
from  grain.     "They  do  notjdrink,"  says  IJai-on  Von  IJucl.     "ft?    i^J  as  nounslnng  as  bre.id,  because,  like  bread,  it  is  prepared 

pose  of  keeping  themselves  warm  in  winter  on  sea  to  t'  verv  seM  P;'7'"^\"'^ ''S'".<^";;'S  ,"'=  severity  of  their  labour,  or  for  the  pur- 
not  drink  to  assist  in  the  digestion  of  their  meals  of  hsh  S,,L,-i'™  'i'"";,''™idy  ■"  the  boat  wUh  lliem  in  their  voyages.  They  do 
.umed  at  the  merchant's,  an.f  before  his  door ;  and  they  would  omsll  ^  h"""  "'^y .'*^''''"".  ^'^  «"y  '^'■•■>'«ly  in  their  gammes.  All  is  con- 
coming  raving  mad  with  the  liquor,  and  aftcnvardsViSr  seve  '^1  h^^'"  «  be  astonished,  ,t  they  returned  from  the  merchant's  without  be 
deprives  them  of  their  appetite  ;  and  thev  become  feeble  nnXtlt.^"'^'''f'  "'"^  '^?'^  '^"'"'^  ^'"^"'^  *''^  door."-"  The  brandy  at  last 
operaUons."  •  '"'  P°"'erless,  and  worn  down,  and  are  at  last  unable  to  perform  the  most  necessary 

hi^  "  cS^;L;'^:foS^\:';^':  ^S"'™'='^^'  '^'"«  ^"o'^'-  >  "  ■-  -  Cout^eU  of  prudence  (or  tlie  use  of  Young  People  -  and 
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traded  the  regard  of  the  most  dislinguishcd  characters  in 
the  church  of  England.  In  tlie  year  1740,  u[)on  the  de- 
cease of  his  colleague,  Dr.  William  Harris,  he  was  uiiani- 
rnously  invited  to  undertake  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  con- 
gregation at  Crulciied  Friars,  in  conjunction  with  some 
other  minister  of  whom  they  were  to  make  choice  ;  but  in 
consequence  probahly  of  an  extreme  dtafiies.s  with  which 
he  had  long  been  afliictcd,  and  it  may  be  of  some  other 
reasons,  he  declined  taking  any  share  in  the  pastoral  office, 
and  continued  to  act  in  the  capacity  of  assistant  preacher. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1745,  he  received  from  tlie 
Marischal  College  of  Aberdeen  the  degree  of  doctor  in 
divinity,  a  mark  of  respect,  which,  being  bestowed  without 
solicitation,  he  did  not  think  it  unbecoming  in  him  to  ac- 
cept;  and  in  the  following  year  he  was  appointed  one  of 
the  corresponding  members  in  London  of  the  Society  in 
Scotland  for  propagating  Christian  Knowledge.  In  1751, 
he  resigned  the  ofiice  of  morning  preacher  at  Crutclied 
Friars,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  his  incieasing  deafness, 
and  his  application  to  the  important  work  in  which  he  was 
engaged  on  the  credibility  of  the  Gospel  history.  This 
invaluable  performance  was  finally  completed  in  1755,  the 
supplement  in  1757,  and  the  Jewish  and  Heathen  testimo- 
nies in  1767.  Upon  these  works  the  laborious  and  learned 
author  had  employed  the  greater  portion  of  his  time  during 
the  space  of  forty -three  years.  In  pursuance  of  the  same 
design,  he  ne.xt  applied  himself  to  give  an  account  of  the 
heretics  of  the  first  and  second  centuries,  but  he  did  not 
jive  to  complete  his  intentions,  though  he  left  such  mate- 
rials on  the  subject,  as  formed  a  posthumous  publication 
of  considerable  value.  It  is  rather  remarkable  that  he 
experienced  very  limited  encouragement  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  his  literary  labours  ;  that  few  men  of  the  wealthy 
dissenters  purchased  his  volumes;  that  he  incurred  loss 
instead  of  acquiring  gain  by  the  publication  of  most  of 
tliem  ;  and  that  he  finally  sold  the  copy  right  of  the  Credi- 
bility for  the  sum  of  isoh  In  the  summer  of  1768,  he  was 
seized  with  an  aflection  of  the  lungs,  and  was  removed  to 
Hawkherst,  the  place  of  his  nativity,  where  he  had  a  small 
paternal  estate, in  the  hope  that  a  change  of  air  might  recruit 
his  strength.  He  died  at  this  place  on  the  24th  day  of  July, 
at  the  advanced  age  of  85  years,  retaining  all  his  faculties 
(wall  the  exception  of  his  hearing)  to  the  last  in  a  remark- 
ably perfect  degree.  In  consequence  of  his  own  particu- 
lar request,  no  sermon  was  preached  on  the  occasion  of 
his  death  ;  but,  some  time  after  his  decease,  a  stone, 
^vith  an  English  inscription,  was  erected  to  his  memoiy 
m  liunhill-fields,  v;here  his  remains  had  been  deposited. 

Dr.  Larchier's  mode  of  life  was  extremely  retired,  in 
consequence  of  his  extreme  deafness,  as  well  as  his  inde- 
fatigable application  to  study.  He  was  continually  visited, 
liowever,  by  persons  of  various  professions  ;  and  maintain- 
ed a  very  extensive  correspondence,  both  with  the  learned 
)f  other  nations,  and  with  the  most  eminent  literary  cha- 
'acters  of  his  own  country.  He  was  honoured  with  the 
.riendship  of  many  respectable  clergymen  of  the  church  of 
England,  and  received  repealed  testimonies  of  their  esteem 
for  his  cliaracter  ;  especially  from  Bishop  Waddington, 
Lord  Barrington,  and  Archbishop  Seeker.  His  private 
deportment  was  peculiarly  amiable  and  decorous  ;  and  his 
niaiincrs  in  every  respect  polite,  gentle,  and  obliging.  In 
communicating  with  his  visitors,  it  was  requisite  for  them 
lO  propose  their  remaiks  in  writing;  to  which  he  replied 
■with  great  frankness  and  cheerfulness.  As  a  preacher  he 
Was  not  held  in  inuch  estimation  ;  and  his  pulpit  dis- 
courses were   seldom  attended   by   a  numerous  audience. 


Though  serious  in  hii,  manner,  and  perspicuous  in  his  lan- 
guage, he  was  utterly  devoid  of  eloquence  and  elocution. 
His  utterance  was  in  fact  rather  iinpleasii;g,  perhaps  in 
consequence  of  his  deafner,»  ;  but  his  sermons  llicmselves, 
as  lar  as  can  be  judged  IVom  those  which  hav6  been  pub- 
lished, w^ere  toodiy  and  didactic  in  their  whole  strain  of 
seniimcnl  and  expression  to  inteiest  ordinary  heareis.  In 
theological  learning,  critical  skill,  p^ilient  research,  and 
sound  judgment,  as  far  as  regard  the  external  evidences  of 
Cliristianity,  he  holds  a  most  dislingtiislied  rank  as  an  au- 
thor ;  and  has  rendered  by  his  writings  the  most  essential 
services  to  the  cause  of  revealed  religion.  As  a  private 
Christian,  his  whole  character  was  peculiarly  exeinplary; 
and  his  humlde  piety,  unostentatious  benevolence,  unaffect- 
ed candour,  unassuming  disposition,  meekness  of  temper, 
purity  of  life,  and  modesty  of  mind,  may  be  proposed  touni- 
vcisal  imitation.  He  was  especially  devoid  of  all  literary 
vanity  and  ambition  ;  and  uniformly  shewed  a  disposition 
to  estimate  the  virtues  of  the  Christian  spirit  above  all  the 
powers  of  intellect  and  stores  of  learning,  even  when  ex- 
erted in  behalf  of  Christian  truth.  "  I  have  lately  publish- 
ed," he  said  on  one  occasion,  "the  seventli  volume  of  the 
secorid  part  of  the  Credibility  ;  but  a  temper  and  conduct 
worthy  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  are  more  valuable  than  an v 
written  defences  and  apologies  for  it,  or  explication  of  it. 
I  beg  that  I  may  be  more  andmore  possessed  of  that  temper 
ol  humility  and  meekness,  which  shall  bear  good  fruits." 
He  was  peculiarly  characterised  by  an  ingenuous  and  can- 
did mind,  a  calm  and  dispassionate  inquiry  after  truth,  a 
temperate  and  humble  statement  of  his  sentiments;  virtues 
which  arc  the  more  worthy  of  being  recorded,  as  bein!>- 
so  rarely  exemplified  in  almost  all  the  numberless  contro- 
versies which  agitate  the  literary,  the  political,  or  the  the- 
ological world.  His  learning  was  mixed  with  diffidence, 
his  zeal  tempered  by  prudence,  and  his  faith  accompanied 
by  benevolence.  Thus  far  all  parties  and  persons  in  the 
Christian  church  concur  in  estimating  the  character  of  Dr. 
Lardner  ;  but  while  they  acknowledge  the  excellent  spirit 
which  pervades  his  writings,  and  the  eminent  services 
which  his  pi'oductions  have  rendered  to  the  general  author- 
ity of  the  sacred  records,  they  cannot  fail  to  lament,  that 
he  Siiould  have  been  able  to  extract  from  the  [).igj  of  revela- 
tion nothing  better  than  the  creed  of  .Socini-uiism  ;  a  creed 
which  a  Socrates  might  have  taught,  and  almost  did  in  fact 
teach,  without  any  revelation  at  all.*     (y) 

LARISTAN,  is  the  name  of  a  small  province  of  Persia, 
which  stretches  along  the  northern  shore  of  the  gulf  of  tl;e 
same  name,  from  the  55th  degree  of  East  Longitude  to  the 
58th.  It  is  bounded  by  Fats  on  the  north-west,  and  Ker- 
man  on  the  north-east.  The  province  is  diversified  with 
plains  and  mountains.  It  is  poor  aiul  unproductive,  and  is 
so  extremely  arid  and  destitute  of  water,  that  the  inhabi- 
tants are  barely  enabled  to  cultivate  the  dale  tree,  and  a  lit- 
tle wheat  and  barley.  The  coast  is  in  the  possession  of 
several  piratical  Arab  tribes,  who  reside  in  small  towns  and 
mud  forts  on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf.  Their  sheiks  pay  a 
small  tribute  to  the  king. 

Lars,  the  capital  of  the  province,'  was  formerly  a  magni- 
iicent  city,  but  is  now  in  ruins.  It  is  situated  in  East  Long. 
5'i°  45',  and  North  Lat.  27°  30',  at  the  foot  of  a  range  of 
hills,  in  a  wide  jilnin,  covered  with  palms.  It  contains  ma- 
ny elegant  buildings  ;  and  the  bazar  is  said  to  be  llue  no- 
blest structure  of  the  kind  in  Persia.  It  is  built  on  a  much 
greater  scale  than  that  of  Shiraz,  with  loftier  arches,  and  of 
superior  workmanship.  The  houses  in  the  town  are  conve- 
nient, and  well  furnished.     Each  of  them  has  a  badgeerand 


*  A  complete  edition  of  the  works  of  Dr.  Lardner,  in  eleven  volumes,  Svo.  with  a  life  of  the  author,  by  the  Rev.  Andrew  Kippis,  was  pub- 
U^ed  in  1788 ;  and  a  new  edition  in  five  volumes,  4to.  has  just  been  printed  for  T.  Hamilton,  Paternoster  Row,  London 
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urdab;  .he  former  to  cool  the  inner  ^.P^'-t"^^"'^'  P;^?,, 


be  »cenonthc  sv.mnm  of  a  hill,  in.n.clbltly  behind  the 
town.  The  princpal  nu,nufactu,cs  of  Lars,  "_;'=  >;;"«'^'=l^ 
and  cotton  cloth  ;  and  ll-.c  popul.Kon  .s  about  12  000 

The  city  ol  Tareni  contains  about  12,000  inhabitants.  It 
.lands  on  a  plain  on  the  banks  of  a  salt  river,  and  is  a  mean 
town,  consisting  of  a  mud  fort,  enc.rcled  by  wretched  huis, 
formed  of  the  branches  of  the  date  tree.  .,,..,  , 

The  port  of  Conjjoon  contains  about  7000  nihabitanls,  and 
has   an   excellent    roiidstcad.      See    M^cdonald    Kinneir  s 
Geog.  Memoir  of  the  I'enian  Emjiiri;  p.  81. 
L.-VRYNX.     SeeANAToMV. 
LASS,\.     SeeTniBKT. 

LATAKIA.  the  ancient  Laodicea,  is  a  sea-port  town  ol 
Syria,  in  the  pachalic  of  Tripoli.  It  stands  on  the  south- 
ern side  of  a  small  peninsula,  which  runs  about  hall  a 
Ica-ue  into  the  sea.  The  haibour,  which  is  a  sort  ol  basin 
suiTounded  by  a  mole,  is  capable  of  hoklini;  from  25  to  30 
vessels  ;  but  it  is  now  choked  up.  This  place  carries  on  a 
considerable  trade  in  olives  and  tobacco,  of  the  last  of  which 
about  20  carnocs  are  annually  sent  to  Daniietta,  for  which 
rice  is  obtained  in  return.  Population  about  5000.  East 
Long.  33"  44'  15",  and  North  Lat.  35"  32'  3o".  See  Vol- 
ney's  Travels. 
LAl'HE.    See  Tvumxg. 

L.\  TIMER,  IIucH,  bisiiop  of  \\'orcesler,  was  the  son 
of  an  honest  yeoman  at  Thurcostan,  in  Leicestershire,  and 
was  born  about  the  year    1470.     At  the  age  of  four  years, 
he   gave  so  great  pi  oofs  of  a  ready  apprehension,  that  his 
parents,  ha\iiig  no  other  son,  resolved  to  educate  him  for  a 
learned  profession  ;  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  went  to 
the  university   of  Cambridge,   where    he  applied    himself 
chiefly  to  the   theological  studies  of  those  times.     Having 
taken  priest's  orders,  he  distinguished   himself,  at  a  very 
early  peiiod,  by  his  real  for  the  tenets  of  Popery,   and  his 
invectives   against   the   principles  of  the   reformers;    but 
having  subseciuenlly  embraced  the  Protestant  faith,  princi- 
pally through  the  instructions  of  Thomas  Bilney,  a  devout 
clergyman  in  the  universiiy,  he  became  equally  ardent  in 
promoting  the  cause  ol  the  reformed  doctrines.     His  emi- 
nence as  a  preacher,  and  the  cxtm\)lary  life  which  he  led 
witii  his  friend  Uilney,  had  a  very  considerable  influence  in 
spreading  the  new  opinions  ;  and  all  the   exertions  of  the 
opposite  party  were  called  forth  to  counteract  his  growing 
popularity.     Doctor  West,  bishop  of  Ely,  was  at  length 
constrained   to   exercise    his   authority  as  diocesan;    but, 
being  a  man  of  great  moderation,   he   contented  himself 
with   preaching  against  ihe  heretics,   and  forbidding  Lati- 
mer to  preach  in  the  university.     Doctor  Barnes,  however, 
prior  of  the  Augustine  Friars,  licensed  Latimer  to  preach 
in   the   church  of  his  piiory,   which,  like   most   religious 
houses,  was  exempt  fiom  episcopal  jurisdiction;  and  here, 
in  spite  of  all  the  machinaiions  of  his  adversaries,  he  con- 
linuetl  for  three  years  to  address  the  most  crowded  audien- 
ces  with  distinguished    success  and   applause.     Even  the 
bishop  of  Ely  was  licqucntly  observed  among  his  hearers, 
and  candidly  acknowledged  his  excellence  as  a  preacher. 
About  this  time,   King  Henry  VIII.  desirous  to  conciliate 
tbe  Pope,  had  enjoined  Wolscy  to  put  the  laws  in  execu- 
tion against  heretics  ;  and  Latimer  was  summoned,  amon" 
others,  lo  answer  for  his  a\owtd  semiments.     According  to 
some  accounts,  he  consentid  to  subscribe  the  articles  which 
were  proposed  to  him  ;   but  others  affirm,  that  Wolsey  was 
so  pleased  with  his  answers,  that   he  dismissed  him  with  a 
Tery  gentle  admonition.     He  had  even  begun  to  be  in  fa- 


vour at  court ;  and  having  preached  before  his  rnajesty  at 
Windsor,  was  noticed  with  more  than  usual  affability.     He 
was  not  the  less  resolute  in  his  adherence  to  the  cause  of 
the  reformed  religion  :  and  had  the  courage  even  to  write  a 
letter  to  the  king,  against  a  proclamation  which   had  been 
issued  for  prohibiting  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  the  English 
languat;c.     Though    his   remonstrance,    which    singularly- 
marked   the   sincerity  and   openness  of  his  character,  pro- 
duced no  effect,  yet  the  king,  who  had  before  been  pleased 
with  Latimer's  plain  and  simple  manner  of  address,  or  who 
had  at  the  time  other  ends  to  serve  by  his  aid,  received  it 
with  the  utmost  condescension.     He   was   afterwards  still 
more  firmly  established  in  tiie  royal  favour  by  the  exertions 
which  he  made,  in  full  consistency   with  his  principles,  to 
support  the  plea  of  tlie  king's  supremacy.     By  the  friend- 
ship of  Doctor  Buits,  the  king's  physician,  and   of  Crom- 
well, the  prime  minister,  both  favourers  of  the  reformation, 
he  was  presented  to  the  living  of  West  Kingston,  in  Wilt- 
shire ;  and,  contrary    to  the  advice  of  his   patrons,  he  re- 
siiMied  all  attendance  at  court,  to  devote  himself  to  the  du- 
ties of  his  parish.     He  extended  his  labours  also  with  great 
diligence  into  the  adjoining  parts,  wherever  he  observed  a 
deficiency  of  pastoral  instruclioii ;  and   was  rising  rapidly 
in  the  estimation  of  all  good  men  in  those  districts,   when 
his  enemies  drew  up  a  charge  of  heresy  against  him,  and 
procured   a  citation  for  his  appearance  before   Stokesley, 
bishop  of  London.     But  this  step   only  furthered    his  pro- 
motion ;  for  while  he  was   greatly  harassed  in   the  arcliie- 
piscopal  court,  by  frequent  examinations,  and  crafty  inter- 
rogatories, and  urgent  injunctions,  to  subscribe  their  arti- 
cles, the  king,  having  been  privately  informed  of  the  treat- 
ment to  which  he  was  subjected,  interposed   his  authority, 
and  stopped  ail  proceedings  against  him.     Other  accounts 
seem  to  imply,  that  he   had  previously  made  all  the   sub- 
missions which  the  bishops  required;  but  in  whatever  way 
the  matter  was  settled,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  fallen  in 
the   king's  estimation ;  and,  soon  after  the   date  of  these 
troubles,  he  was  promoted  to  the  see  of  Worcester,  through 
the  influence  of  his   steady  jiatrons,  Cromwell  and  Butts. 
In  this  station,  he  applied  himself  with  all  his  usual  fideli- 
ty to  the  discharge  of  his  office  ;  and   proceeded,  with  as 
much  zeal  as  the  state  of  things  would  admit,  in  correct- 
ing the  tendency  of  Popish  superstitions.     In  1536,  he  at- 
tended the  session  of  parliament  and  convocation,  in  which 
the  Protestant  influence  so  far  prevailed,  as  to  abolish  form 
out  of  the  seven  sacian-'ents,  and  to  authorize  the  translation 
of  the  Bible  into  English.     Returning  to  his  bishopric,  and 
shunning  all  concern  in  state  affairs,  he  occupied  himself 
entirely  in  the  silent  discharge  of  his  pastoral  duties,  till  the 
year    1539,  when  the   act  of  the   Six  Articles  was  passed, 
which  reduced  him  to  the   necessity  of  surrendering   his 
ofiice,  or  his  conscience.     Instantly   he  resigned  his  bish- 
opric, and  retired  to  a  private  situation  in  the  country  ;  but 
being  obliged  to  repair  to  London,  in  consequence  of  a  se- 
vere bruise,  which  required  better  medical  assistance  than 
his  neighbourhood  could  supply,  he  was  soon  discovered  by 
Gardener's  emissaries;  and,  upon  an  allegation  of  having 
spoken   against  the   Six   Articles,   was  committed  to   the 
Tower,  where  he  suffered  a  severe  imprisonment  duiing 
the  remaining  six  years  of  Henry's  leign.     Immediately  af- 
ter the  accession  of  Edward  VI.   he  recovered   his  liberty, 
and  found  his  old  friends  again  in  power  ;  but  he  declined 
all  their  proposals  to  reinstate  him  in  his  diocese,  and  took 
up  his  residence  with  Cranmer  at  Lambeth.     Here  he  oc- 
cupied himself  chiefly  in  redressing  the  grievances  of  poor 
persons,  who  flocked  to  him  in  great  numbers  ;  and  assisted 
in  preparing  the  first  part  of  the  English   Homilies.     He 
seldom  failed,  howevei,  to  appear  in  the  pulpit  on  Sundays; 
and,  besides  preaching  the  Lent  sermons  before  his  ma- 
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jesty,  frequently  officiated  at  St.  Paul's  cross,  and  other 
cl. inches  m  London. 

After  the  death  of  Somerset,  he  withdrew  from  tlie  me- 
tropolis, and  made  use  of  the  king's  license  as  a  general 
preacher,  wherever  his  services  appeared  lo  be  required. 
But,  upon  the  restoration  of  Popery,  at  the  commencement 
of  Mary's  reign,  he  was  once  more  silenced,  together  with 
all  the  Protestant  teachers  ;  and  in  a  short  time,  summoned 
to  London  before  the  ecclesiastical  council.  He  had  long 
been  persuaded,  tliat,  sooner  or  later,  he  should  be  called 
to  answer  wiiii  his  life  for  the  cause  which  he  had  espoused; 
and,  particularly,  that,  in  the  eye  of  Bishop  Gardener,  now 
prime  nnnister,  he  was  marked  for  proscription.  Though 
forewarned  of  the  designs  meditalmg  against  him,  and  of 
the  approacn  of  the  messenger  with  the  citation  from  court, 
he  was  so  far  from  availing  himself  of  the  opportunity  to 
escape,  (which,  it  is  conjectured,  would  have  been  more 
agreeable  to  his  enemies  than  his  appearance.)  that  he  in- 
stantly made  ready  to  accompany  the  ofFicer,  and  addressed 
him  in  language  expressive  of  the  utmost  readiness  to  at- 
tend his  orders.  The  messenger,  however,  acquainted 
him,  that  he  had  no  authority  to  seize  his  person ;  and 
merely  delivering  the  citation,  took  his  departure  without 
delay.  Latimer  prepared  to  obey  the  summons,  proceeded 
straight  to  the  metropolis  ;  and,  on  the  day  after  his  arrival, 
presented  himself  lo  the  council,  by  whorn  he  was  loaded 
with  reproaches,  and  committed  lo  the  tower.  Notwith- 
standing the  infirmities  of  his  advanced  age,  and  the  seve- 
rity of  treatment  which  he  experienced,  he  bore  his  con- 
finement with  the  utmost  patience,  and  even  frequently  in- 
dulged in  his  habitual  jocularit)'.  Being  denied  the  bene- 
fit of  a  fire,  even  in  the  midst  of  winter,  he  said  one  day  to 
the  under-keeper,  "  that  if  he  did  not  look  the  better  to  him, 
perchance  he  should  deceive  him."  The  lieutenant,  upon 
being  informed  of  these  expressions,  became  apprehensive 
of  some  intention  on  the  part  of  his  prisoner  to  effect  his 
escape  ;  and,  coming  to  him  in  person,  required  an  expla- 
nation of  his  words.  "  Yea,  master  lieutenant,"  said  Lati- 
mer; "for  you  look,  I  think,  that  I  should  burn  ;  but,  ex- 
cept you  let  me  have  some  fire,  I  am  like  to  deceive  your 
expectation,  for  I  am  like  here  tosUirve  for  cold." 

In  lo54,  after  half  an  year's  imprisonment,  he  was  con- 
veyed to  Oxford,  together  with  Cranmer  and  Ridley,  for 
the  purpose  of  holding  a  public  disputation  with  tlie  most 
eminent  Popish  divines.  At  these  confciences,  whicn  were 
conducted  in  a  most  disorderly  manner,  it  is  observable, 
that,  though  Latimer  avowed  his  intention  to  shun  argu- 
ment as  of  no  avail,  and  to  content  himself  with  offering  a 
plain  account  of  his  faith,  he  nevertheless  managed  the  con- 
troversy wilh  more  ability  and  consistency  than  his  col- 
leagues, who  attempted  to  answer  the  citations  from  the 
Fathers  in  the  quibbling  style  of  ihe  schoolmen,  while  the 


other  adhered  to  the  pure  strain  of  scripture  language,  and 
disclaimed  all  authority  which  did  not  coincide  with  its 
plain  import.  "  Then  you  are  not  of  Chrysostome's  faith, 
nor  of  St.  Augustine's  failli '."  said  his  opponents.  '•  I  have 
said,"  replied  the  bishop,  "  when  they  say  well,  and  bring 
scripture  for  them,  I  am  of  their  faith  ;  and  farther  Augus- 
tine requircth  not  to  be  believed."  After  the  termination 
of  the  disputations,  sentence  was  pronounced  against  ihc 
three  Protestant  prelates  as  heretics;  but  they  remained  in 
custody  till  the  month  of  September  in  the  following  year, 
when  commissioners  were  appointed  lo  examine  them  a  se- 
cond time,  and  to  afford  them  an  opportunity  of  retracting 
the  sentiments  which  they  had  formerly  avowed.  The 
aged  bisliop,  adhering  resolutely  to  his  confession,  was  led 
to  the  stake  along  wuh  his  fellow  prisoner  Ridley,  on  the 
I6th  of  October,  1555,  where  he  met  the  painful  death  of 
his  martyrdom  with  the  utmost  composure  and  fortitude. 
"  Mr.  Latimer  very  quietly  suflered  his  keeper  lo  pull  off 
his  hose  and  his  other  array,  which,  lo  look  into,  was  very 
simple  ;  and  being  stripped  into  his  shroud,  he  seemed  as 
comely  a  person  to  them  that  were  there  present,  as  one 
should  lightly  see  ;  and  whereas,  in  his  clothes  he  appear- 
ed a  withered  and  crooked  silly  old  man,  he  now  stood  bold 
upright,  as  comely  a  father  as  one  might  lightly  behold." 
As  the  faggots  were  kindling,  he  said  lo  his  companion  in 
suffering,  '>  Be  of  good  comfort,  Mr.  Ridley,  and  play  the 
man  ;  we  shall  this  day  light  such  a  candle  by  God's  grace 
in  England,  as,  I  trust,  shall  never  be  put  out ;"  and  as  the 
flame  embraced  his  body,  he  repeatedly  cried  with  a  firm 
voice,  "  O  Father  of  heaven,  receive  my  soul  !"  and  expir- 
ed in  a  short  time  without  any  appearance  of  extreme 
agony. 

The  general  character  of  this  venerable  person  is  most 
honourable  lo  the  cause  which  he  embraced,  and  presents  a 
worthy  pattern  to  every  Christian  bishop.  He  was  always 
more  attentive  to  the  pursuit  of  useful  knowledge  than  of 
curious  literature  ;  and,  even  in  his  advanced  years,  was  re- 
gularly occupied  with  his  studies  many  hours  before  sun 
rise,  both  in  winter  and  summer.  He  avoided  all  interfer- 
ence in  secular  or  political  concerns,  and  devoted  himself 
wholly  to  the  discharge  of  his  office  as  a  christian  pastor. 
He  was  a  celebrated  and  popular  preacher  in  his  time  ;  and 
his  manner  of  address  in  the  pulpit  is  described  as  having 
be  n  remarkably  earnest  and  impressive;  but  his  sermons, 
which  are  extant,"  though  frequently  marked  by  the  most 
affecting  simplicity,  abound  too  much  in  the  low  familiari- 
ty, and  even  studied  diolleiy,  which  suited  the  taste  of  ihat 
age,  and  which  had  their  origin,  wilh  so  many  other  devia- 
tions from  apostolic  example,  in  the  most  corrupted  church, 
and  darkest  periods  of  Christendom. f  See  Fox's  ylcu  and 
A/anumenIs  ;  Stiype's  Ecclesiastical  Memoirs  ;  Words- 
worin's  Ecclesiastical  Biografihy.     (f/  ) 


*  The  sermons,  nevertheless,  throw  much  light  upon  the  state  of  morals  and  society  in  those  times,  and  are  ranked  among  the  most  cu- 
rious and  amusings))ecimens  of  our  early  literature. 

f  The  following'  specimen  of  the  good  hisliop's  pulpit  pleasantry  may  gratify  the  curiosity  of  the  reader,  and  furnish  some  idea  of  the 
taste  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  "'  Well,  I  would  all  men  would  look  to  their  dutie  as  God  hath  called  them,  and  then  we  should  have 
a  flourishing  Christian  common  weal.  And  nowl  would  ask  a  strange  question.  Who  is  the  most  diligentest  bishop  and  prelate  in  all 
Enjiande,  that  passeth  all  the  rest  in  doing  his  office  >  1  can  tell,  for  1  know  him  who  it  is ;  1  know  him  well.  But  1  think  I  see  you  lis- 
tening and  tiarkening  that  I  should  name  him.  There  is  one  that  passeth  all  ihe  uthe;-,  and  is  the  most  diligent  prelate  and  preacher  in 
all  Englande.  And'will  ye  know  who  it  is  .'  I  will  tell  vou.  It  is  the  devil,  lie  is  the  most  diligent  preacher  ot  all  others  ;  he  is  never 
out  of  bis  diocese,  he  is  never  from  his  cure  ;  ye  sh.^U  never  find  him  unoccupied;  he  is  ever  in  his  parish  ;  he  keepeth  lesidence  at  all 
times ;  ye  shall  never  find  him  out  of  the  way ;  call  lor  him  when  yoti  will,  he  is  ever  at  home,  the  diligentest  preacher  in  all  the  realme  ; 
he  is  ever  at  his  plou:;h,  no  lording  or  lovtering  can  hynder  him  ;  he  is  ever  applj  ing  his  busnyess ;  ye  shall  never  find  him  idle,  I  war- 
rant you.  And  his  office  is  to  hinder  religion,  to  mavntaine  supers-ition,  to  set  up  idolatn.-,  to  teach  all  kvnds  of  popery.  He  is  ready  as 
can  he  wished  for  to  set  forth  his  plough,  to  d  vise  us  manv  ways  as  can  be  to  deface  and  obscure  God's  glory.  AV  here  the  devdl  is  resi- 
dent, and  hath  his  plough  going,  there,  Awav  with  books;  and  up  -s  1th  candles!  Away  with  Bibles,  and  up  with  heades  !  Away  with  the 
light  of  the  gospel,  and  up  with'the  hght  of  can.lles.yea  at  noon  dayes!  Where  the  devill  is  resident,  that  he  may  prevayle,  Up  with  all 
superstition  and  idolatrj,  sensing,  paynting  of  images,  candles,  paimes,  asnes,  holv  water,  and  new  sernce  of  men's  inventing  .— ss  though 
man  could  invent  a  better  way  to  honour^God  with,  than  God  himself  halh  appovnted.  Down  with  Christ's  cross,  up  wuh  purgatory  pick- 
purse  I  up  with  him,  the  Popish  purgatory  I  mean.     Away  with  clothing  the  naked,  the  poor,  and  impotent ;  up  with  decking  ot  images. 
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LXTITLUl-.     See  Astronomy,  and  GEOGUAi'iiv. 

LAUDKK  IS  a  lovalburgli  orScoUaiicl,  in  Uie  coumy  ol 
Btrwi.k.  It  is  siuiutetl  on  the  livcr  Lcadci-,  which  runs 
iiuo  uioTwotd  Ulow  Melrose.  The  town  consists  pnn- 
cipaily  of  one  loi.j;  stictt,  which  contains  some  good  houses, 
hill  11  \•^'•  no  public  huildini^s  dcscrvint,'  of  notice,  and  no 
liadc.  Close  by  the  town,  on  the  hanks  ol  the  Leader, 
siandsThirleslane  Castle.or  Lauder  Fori,a  handsome  build- 


iuc,  which  was  erected  by  Edward  I.  ol  England,  and  is 
now  one  of  the  scats  ol  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale.  Lauder 
iinitci  wilh  Jedbun;!.,  Haddington,  Dunbar,  and  North 
BcrwicU,  in  sending  a  member  to  parliament.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  town  and  paiish  in  1811  was  336  houses,  and 
1742  inhabiianls. 

LAUDER.  Sir  John,  Lord  Founiainhall,  was  born  at 
Eili'nhuighin  161%,  of  the  family  ol  Lauder  ol  Lauder  Tow- 
er, of  which  he  afterwards  became  the  representative.  He 
was  the  eldest  son  of  John  Lauder  of  Ncwington,  merchant, 
and  baiJic  of  Edinburgh.  Having  eaily  displayed  a  predi- 
lection fur  the  bar,  he  went  ai)road  to  finish  his  education 
at  Leydcn,  and,  after  visiting  Paris,  he  letuined  to  his  na- 
tive country,  to  prepare  himself  for  the  iJiofession  ho  had 
chosen,  and  passed  advocate  in  1658.     There  is  reason  to 


L\U 

oohiribuicil  lu  Uicir  defeat,  in  regard  to  the  chief  object  of 
their  manoeuvres.  He  was  created  a  lord  of  session,  un- 
der the  line  of  Lord  Fountainhall,  by  King  William  and 
Queen  Mary,  in  1089.  In  Ihc  same  year  he  had  a  pension 
of  A.  100  Sterling  granted  to  him;  and,  in  1690,  he  was 
made  one  of  the  lords  of  justiciary. 

His  father,  when  in  his  uotage,  having  married  for  his  third 
wife  Margaret  Ramsay  of  Idington,  a  designing  woman, 
she  had  succeeded  in  persuading  him  to  apply  for  a  baro- 
net's patent  from  James  II.  which  she  had  also  managed, 
by  her  clandestine  intrigues,  and  without  her  husband's 
knowledge,  to  get  constructed  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
make  the  title  descend  to  his  son  by  her,  instead  of  to  his 
proper  heir.  Lord  Fountainhall,  however,  raised  an  action 
of  reduction,  and  obtained  its  annihilation;  and  another, 
running  in  the  proper  line,  being  granted  by  William  and 
iMary,  he  soon  afterwards  succeeded  to  it.  At  that  period, 
the  otlice  of  lord  advocate  was  frequently  held  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a  seat  on  the  bench.  This  situation  was  offered  to 
Fountainhall  in  1592,  and  was  refused  by  him,  because  he 
was  denied  permission  to  prosecute  the  inhuman  perpetra- 
tors of  the  diabolical  massacre  of  Glenco. 


He    was  twice  married  ;   first,  to  Janet,  daughter  of  Sir 

b^hrv7,ti.athirta"icnts  a's"  a  pleader  were  of  no  mean  cha-  Andrew    Ramsay,   Lord    Abbotshall— and,   secondly,  to   a 

ractcr,  and  that  his  practice  soon  became  considerable,  for  daughter  ol  Anderson  ol  Balram  ;  and  he  had  a  numerous 

he  seems  lo  have  appeared  in  causes  of  importance  not  long  family  by  both  these  connections.     Regular  circuits  having: 

after  he  had  put  on  the  gown.     He  was  one  of  those  fifty  been  established   in  1707,  Fountainhall,  who  by  that   time 

advocates,  who,  disgusted  with  the  partiality  ol  the  judgss  fou"'!  himselt  too  infirm  to  be  equal  to  the  laligue  ol  this 

at  that  time  composing  the  court  of  session,  and  more  par-  additional   duty,  resigned   his    justiciary    gown   lo   Queen 

ticiilarly  with  their  arbitrary  endeavours  to  crush  appeals  Anne,  though   pressed  by  her  majesty  to  continue  to  hold 


from  their  sentences  lo  the  king  and  parliament,  were  so 
spirited  as  lo  desert  the  court  in  a  body,  in  February,  1 678; 
and  who  were,  in  consequence  of  this  determined  step,  de- 
prived of  the  power  of  exercising  the  functions  of  their  pro- 
fession. He  was  afterwards  restored,  along  with  his  com- 
panions, in  January,  1679.  Soon  after  this  he  had  the  ho- 
nour of  knighthood   conferred   upon   him.     Upon   the  oc 


it ;  and  a  little  time  before  his  death,  he  also  resigned  his 
scat  as  a  lord  of  session.  In  resigning  these  offices,  he  also 
gave  up  the  salaries  appended  to  them.  He  died  in  Sep- 
tember, 1722. 

Lord  Fountainhall  was  most  particularly  remarkable  for 
his  uncommon  industry  and  unwearied  assiduity,  and  for 
his  devotion  lo  his  profession,  and  accuracy  in  recording  its 


c^sion  of  Argyle's  trial   for  the   alleged  treasonable  inter-  doctrines  and   precedents.     Besides   his  occupation  in  the 

|)retation  of  the  lest,  in  1681,  Lauder,  with  seven  others  of  arduous  duties  of  a  lawyer  and  of  a  judge,  he  devoted  much 

ids  brethren  who  formed  the  earl's  counsel,  had  nearly  been  tinie  to  writing.     Those  MSS.  which  exist  in  his  hand,  are 

siibjccled  lo  imprisonment  by  the  tyrannical  Scotch  admi-  but  a  very  small  portion  of  those  left  at  his  death,  as  is  ma- 

nisuation  of  the   time,  for  having,  merely  as  an   ordinary  nifest  from  the  frequent  references  he  makes  to  numerous 

piece  of  duly  lo  their  clicnl,  signed  a  favourable  opinion  as  volumes,  by  a  variety  of  different  letters  and  figures.     The 

10  the  meaning  of  his  expressions.  children  of  his  second  marriage  being  his  executors,  were 

In   1685,  he  was   returned  to  the  Scotch  parliament  as  too  young  to  know  the  vaiue  of  these  writings,  which  was 

member  for  East  Lothian,  in  which  county  his  fathei-  had  probably  the  cause  of  their  being  lost.     Eight  folios  and 

purchased  the  tslale  of  Fountainhall;  and  he  represented  three  quartos  now  remain,  said  to  have  been  originally  res- 

ihat  shire   for  Iwenlytwo  years.     When  James  II.  made  cued  from  a  tobacconist's  shop,  but  which  fortunately  came 

his  attempt,  in  1686,  to  pave  the  way  for  the  introduction  of  at  last  into  the  Library  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates,  who, 

popery,  by  endeavouring  lo  procure  from  his  Scottish  par-  in  1759,  published  from  them  the  two  printed  folio  volumes 

liainent   the  repeal  of  all  penal   laws  and  tests   relating  to  entitled,  Decismis   of  the   Court  of  Session  from  June  6, 

religion.  Sir  John  Lauder   made  a  vigorous   stand   in  the  1678,  to  July  30,  1712,  contaiiiing  also  the  Transactions  of 

house  against  the  loyal  party,  and  seems  lo  have  materially  the  Privy  Council,  of  the  Criminal  Court,  and  Court  of  Ex- 

ancl  py  ffarnishing  of  stocks  and  stones  !  Up  with  man's  traditions  and  his  lawes  '  down  with  God's  traditions,  and  his  most  holy  word. 
uut  here  sonie  man  will  say  to  me,  •  What,  sir,  are  ye  so  privy  of  the  devill's  counsel,  that  ye  know  all  this  to  be  true  ?'  Truly,  I  know  him 
too  well,  and  have  obeycil  liim  a  little  too  much,  in  condescending-  to  some  follyes.  And  I  know  him  as  other  men  do  ;  yea,  that  he  is 
ever  occupyed,  and  ever  biisy  m  following  his  plough.  I  know  him  by  St.  Peter,  which  sayth  of  him,  Sicut  leo  rus-iens  circuit,  qiuvens  quan 
rfrt'orrt  he  goetli  about  like  a  roaring  lyon,  seeking  whom  he  mav  devour.  (I  would  have  this  text  well  viewed  and  examined,  every  word 
?iV  .  .ib'T'"'  '"',S°''"'  "''''"'  ',"  '^'^■■.^'  "■•"<='•  of  his  dyocese.  He  goeth  on  visitation  daily.  He  leavelh  no  place  of  his  cure  unvisited. 
W  !•  .1  hi  ^"'l'"' ■''•"'"  .•™"'.  P'-'>'  e  to  place,  and  ceaseth  not.  Hicul  leo,  as  a  lyon  ;  that  is,  strongly,  boldly  and  proudly,  stately  and  fierce- 
.n^n.ikA.  n  ''"''"'"•;'"''  '"?  Proudc  couiUcnances,  with  his  stately  bragginges.  Ilugiem,  roaring;  for  he  letteth  not  slip  any  occasion 
rp-?nHv  hr.lT'.r","  ",'"'' M^""^'*  *"'  '-"r-  ^"•"''^"'  '"=  goeth  about  seeking,  and  not  sleeping  as  our  bishops  doe;  but  he  seekethdi- 
ligcntl) ,  he  searchcth  dihgently,  all  eo.  ncr.s,  whereas  he  may  have  his  prey.)  He  roveth  abroad  in  eviry  place  of  his  dyocese,  he  standeth  not 
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chequer,  and  intersfiersed  nvith  many  Historical  Fads-,  and 
other  curious  Anecdotes.  Tiieic  slill  reniaijis  much  unpub- 
lished maiter,  ot  a  lustorical  n.Uure,  scattered  throui^h  these 
MSS.  which,  it  is  hoped,  ii)ay,  at  some  period  be  arranged 
and  submitted  to  the  press,  as  they  display  considerable  ob- 
servation, and  afTord  much  information  rct^ardinp;  the  poli- 
tical characters  and  transactions,  as  well  as  the  manners  of 
these  interestiiii^  times. 

LAUNCEStON.     See  Newtout. 

LAUSANNE,  the  Lausonium  of  the  ancients,  is  a  city 
of  Suiizerland,  and  the  capital  of  the  Canton  de  Vaud.  It 
is  built  on  three  hiils,  and  in  the  adjoining  vailies,  and  is  si- 
tuated 432  feet  above  the  lake  of  Geneva,  from  which  [\  is 
distant  about  two  miles.  One  of  the  principal  public  build- 
ings in  LausLinnc  is  the  cathedral.  It  is  a  lart^e  Golliic 
building,  situated  in  the  highest  part  of  the  town,  and  has  a 
lofty  square  tower,  terminating  in  a  small  pyramid,  with 
lesser  pyramids  at  each  angle.  The  portal,  or  entrance  on 
the  south  side,  contains  many  finely  sculptured  figui-es. 
The  interior  of  the  church  is  very  fine.  The  south  win- 
dow in  the  transept  is  circular,  and  filled  with  painted 
glass;  and  opposite  the  pulpit  are  several  seats  of  finely 
carved  wood,  for  the  members  of  the  council.  Within  ilie 
cathedral  are  the  tombs  of  Pope  Felix  I.  the  Countess  Or- 
loff,  the  Countess  Walmoden,  and  several  English.  Fiom 
the  top  of  the  tower,  which  is  ascended  by  250  steps,  there 
is  a  fine  view  of  the  town,  and  the  lake  of  Geneva,  with  the 
Savoy  Alps  towering  above  it.  There  are  two  other 
churches  in  Lausanne,  namely,  that  of  St.  Francois,  and 
St.  Laurent,  none  of  which  are  particularly  handsome.  On 
the  north  side  of  the  cathedral,  and  very  near  it,  is  the  col- 
lege or  academy,  founded  in  1537,  and  endowed  from  the 
secularised  convents.  The  academical  library,  founded  in 
1549,  is  ill  the  upper  story  of  the  college,  and  was  enriched 
with  the  library  of  M.  de  Quiros,  a  Spanish  gentleman,  who 
settled  in  Lausanne  in  1750.  and  was  appointed  professor 
of  church  history.  The  Maison  de  Ville  is  a  large  stone 
building,  with  an  arcade  below,  two  stories  above,  and  a 
small  spire  in  front. 

On  the  north  of  the  academy  is  the  chateau,  which  the 
bailiffs  inhabited.  It  was  built  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  by  the  bishop  William  de  Challant.  The 
chateau,  in  wliich  the  public  offices  are  kept,  has  its  upper 
part  built  of  brick,  and  the  lower  part  of  stone,  with  four 
projecting  bastions  of  brick  at  the  angles.  The  hospital 
is  a  neat  building,  with  two  projecting  wings.  It  consists 
of  three  stories,  and  is  ornamented  with  Tuscan  pilasters. 
Besides  these  buildings  there  is  a  manege,  and  a  charity 
school.  A  lyceum  or  school  of  design  was  founded  by  the 
cantonal  government  in  1808,  and  was  directed  by  M. 
Ducroz.  a  celebrated  painter,  who  spent  32  years  at  Rome, 
There  is  a  good  collection  of  natural  history  and  mineralo- 
gy at  the  house  of  Professor  Struve,  and  another  belong- 
ing to  M.  Lirdy.  The  ornithological  collection  of  the  late 
Colonel  Desruines  is  placed  in  the  academical  library.  A 
society  of  emulation  was  established  here  in  1804.  and  has 
published  several  interesting  memoirs,  under  the  title  of 
JVotices  d'utilite  fiublir/ue. 

The  ancient  Lausonium  was  situated  between  the  country 
houses  of  Vidi  and  Dons;ry,  on  the  great  road  to  Morges, 
about  half  a  league  from  L.iusanne.  Parts  of  walls,  bricks, 
Roman  coins,  and  a  group  in  bronze,  representing  a  priest 
preparing  a  bull  for  the  sacrifice,  have  been  at  different 
limes  found  in  this  spot.  The  remains  of  a  Roman  road, 
which  went  from  Vidi  to  Ourhv.  and  Vevay,  have  also 
been  discovered.  In  Febru.rv  \8{>7,  there  were  found  in 
the  wood  of  Vaux,  not  far  from  Vidi,  a  subterraneous 
apartment,  filled  with  arms  and  medals,  and  containing 
four  great  amphorse,  the  remains  of  marble  columns,  iron 
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and  copper  pens,  silver  and  copper  pins,  a  bronze  statue  of 
Diana,  and  other  remains  of  anti()uity. 

The  most  interesting  promenades  at  Lausanne,  are  that 
of  Montbenon,  at  the  gate  of  St.  Frai9;is;  the  Signal,  si- 
tuated on  the  top  of  a  high  eminence,  north  of  the  town, 
which  commands  a  prospect  of  all  the  adjacent  country, 
Slid  near  which  is  a  beautiful  glen,  finely  wooded,  and 
highly  picturesque,  through  which  runs  a  small  stream. 
The  views  from  the  terrace  of  the  cathedral,  from  the  terrace 
of  the  house  occupied  by  Gibbon,  (now  the  banking-house 
of  iM.  Dumolin,)  are  very  much  admired.  The  population  of 
Lausanne  is  about  8000.  East  Long.  6°  45' 30"  North  Lat. 
46°  31' 5".     See  Switzerland. 

LAUTERBRUNNEN,  or  Lautekbrounn,  is  the  name 
of  a  valley  and  of  a  village  in  Switzerland,  in  the  Canton  of 
Berne,  remarkable  for  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  its 
scenery.  Lauterbrunnen  is  commonly  visited  by  travellers 
from  Berne.  The  journey  from  Berne  to  the  town  of 
Thun  is  performed  in  about  three  hours,  and  as  there  is 
no  carriage  road  along  the  banks  of  the  lake,  travellers 
sail  along  the  lake  to  Newhaus,  which  is  accomplished  in 
less  than  three  hours.  The  traveller  arrives  at  Interlachen, 
through  Unterseen,  in  less  tlian  an  hour,  and  he  generally 
ascends  to  a  wooden  pavilion,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Aar, 
from  which  there  is  a  charming  view  of  Unterseen,  the 
Aar,  the  lakes  of  Brienz  and  Thun,  and  the  mighty  sum- 
mit of  the  Jungfrau.  The  journey  from  Interlachen  to  the 
village  ofLauterbrunnen  is  generally  performed  in  little  more 
than  two  hours  in  a  charabanc.  The  road  passes  through 
beautiful  orchards  and  rich  green  fields,  and  then  enters 
the  valley  of  Zwcylutschinen,  defended  on  the  right  hand 
with  magnificent  and  lofty  rocks.  The  valley  soon  sepa- 
rates into  two,  namely,  that  of  Grindelwald,  and  that  of 
Lauterbrunnen  ;  the  Black  Lutschinen  running  through  the 
former,  and  the  White  Lutschinen  through  the  latter. 
The  valley  of  Lauterbrunnen  is  now  very  narrow,  and  is 
flanked  on  both  sides  with  lofty  calcareous  rocks,  exhibit- 
ing the  most  extraordinary  contortions  in  their  stratifica- 
tion, and  generally  rising  to  the  height  of  800  and  900  feet. 
The  rocks  of  Eisenfiue,  900  feet  high,  have  a  village  of 
the  same  name  on  their  summit,  and  are  beautifully  cover- 
ed with  wood.  The  singular  cylindrical  rock  of  Hunenflue 
presents  at  its  base  horizontal  strata,  while  those  above  are 
highly  inclined,  and  in  great  confusion. 

The  view  up  the  valley  of  Lauterbrunnen  from  the  vil- 
lage is  extremely  grand.  On  the  right  is  seen  the  Stau- 
bach,  throwing  itself  over  a  rock  about  1000  feet  high; 
and  a  little  farther  up,  on  the  same  side,  the  fall  of  the 
Spisbach  ;  beyond  which,  on  the  same  side,  is  a  magnifi- 
cent bare  wall  of  rock  rising  to  the  height  of  900  feet.  In 
returning  in  an  autumn  evening  from  the  fall  of  the  Spis- 
bach, the  writer  of  this  article  had  the  good  fortune  to  see 
the  scenery  ot  the  valley  in  all  its  beauty  and  grandeur. 
The  deep  valley,  and  its  precipitous  walls  of  rock,  were 
almost  involved  in  total  darkness,  while  the  red  twilight 
shed  a  bright  hue  over  the  snowy  flanks  of  the  Jungfrau, 
the  Breithorn,  and  iJie  Laulcrhorn,  which  appeared  through 
the  extreme  opening  of  the  valley  as  if  they  were  portions 
of  a  different  world.  This  appearance  was  still  more 
striking  at  a  later  hour,  when  Saturn  appeared  over  the 
Jungfrau,  and  when  the  lights  in  the  cottages  seemed  like 
so  many  stars  on  the  dark  declivities  of  the  valley. 

The  valley  of  Lauterbrunnen  is  about  five  leagues  long, 
and  seldom  half  a  league  in  width.  More  than  twenty 
brooks  rush  over  the  rocks  which  enclose  it ;  and  it  is  pro- 
bable, that  from  this  cause  it  has  received  its  name,  which 
signifies  many  s/irinffs.  The  village  of  Lauterbrunnen  is 
situated  715  teci  above  the  lake  of  Thun,  ami  2450  above 
the  sea.     See  Jungfrau. 
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LAVATKK. 


L\VA.     See  Volcano. 

LAVATEK,  John  Caspah,  the  celebMted  wnier  on 
phyr,iognomv,  was  born  at  '/ui-ich,  in  Switzeilnnd,  on  Hie 
I5ih  of  November,  1741.  His  lather,  Henry  Lavaler,  was 
a  tloclor  of  medicine,  and  a  member  of  the  irovernmcnt  of 
Zurich;  a  man  of  a  most  respectable  character,  oi  a  sound 
understanding,  and  great  industry,  but  by  no  means  gilled 
with  any  uncommon  talents.  His  mother  possessed  more 
genius, a  very  lively  imagination,  and  an  insatiable  thirst  for 
knowlcdtje  of  every  description.  Both  his  parents  were 
remarkable  for  their  piety. 

In  his  early  youth,  Lavatcr  appears  to  have  exhibited  no 
indications  of  superior  talents  ;  on  the  contrary,  his  pro- 
gress in  learning  was  extremely  slow.  His  parents  were 
exceedingly  attentive  to  his  education  ;  but  it  seems  to 
have  been  very  diflicult  to  fix  his  mind  upon  any  particular 
study.  As  he  was  not  permitted  to  join  his  companions  in 
any  of  their  youthful  sports,  he  spent  a  great  part  vi  his 
time  in  modelling  all  kinds  of  figures  in  wax.  It  is  re- 
markable that,  for  a  long  period,  he  was  considered  as 
totally  destitute  even  of  the  most  ordinary  talent  ol  ex- 
pressing his  tlioughts  by  language,  and  especially  ot  the 
power  of  reasoning  upon  any  subject;  insomuch  that  he 
was  often  taunted  by  his  school-fellows  on  account  ol  his 
apparent  dulness. 

In  the  year  1753,  he  was  seized  with  a  dangerous  ill- 
ness. During  the  progress  of  his  recovery,  which  was 
slow,  he  amused  himself  with  optical  experiments  and 
drawing  ;  and  throughout  the  whole  of  his  subsequent  lite, 
he  retained  a  fondness  for  these  occupations.  In  other  re- 
spects, this  illness  had  a  beneficial  influence  upon  his  dispo- 
sition. About  this  time,  Wieland,  the  celebrated  poet, 
came  to  Zurich,  a  circumstance  which  excited  considerable 
sensation  in  the  town.  Even  the  boys  at  school  talked  with 
admiration  of  the  man  who  understood  so  many  languages, 
whose  attainments  in  science  were  so  great,  and  whose 
powers  of  observation  were  so  unrivalled.  Lsvater  was  so 
much  engrossed  with  this  subject,  that  he  could  think  of 
nothing  but  Wieland  ;  and  altiiough  he  only  saw  him  once, 
he  is  said  to  have  frequently  remarked,  that  Wicland's 
image  was  indelibly  impressed  upon  his  mind.  From  this 
period,  he  began  to  display  a  fon<lness  for  reading.  He 
had  recourse  to  his  father's  library,  where  he  perused  a 
variety  of  hooks  on  diflerent  subjects,  but  in  a  desultory 
manner,  and  without  adhering  to  any  regular  plan.  He 
had  neither  patience  nor  resolution  to  read  any  work  from 
beginning  to  end  ;  whatever  required  laborious  study  or 
refleclion  disgusted  him.  At  a  later  period,  he  endeavour- 
ed, with  great  difficulty,  to  acquire  a  habit  of  steady  and 
regular  application,  and  even  made  it  an  inflexible  rule 
never  to  lay  down  a  book  which  he  had  once  begun,  with- 
out perusing  it  to  the  end,  whatever  exertion  it  might  cost 
him,  and  however  small  the  entertainment  or  information 
he  might  derive  from  it.  * 

Having  finished  his  school  education,  he  entered  the 
academical  gymnasium,  or  humanity  college,  in  the  year 
1758.  Here  ne  formed  an  intin\atc  Iriertdship  with  the  two 
brothers,  Henry  and  Eelix  Hess,  and  Henry  Fuessli,  who 
were  his  fellow  students  of  theology.  liocuner  and  Bieitin- 
ger,  who  were  at  that  time  the  most  distinguished  profes- 
sors at  the  gymniisiiim,  did  not  fail  lo  perceive  the  charac- 
teristic excellencies  of  Lavater's  understanding ;  and  they 
paid  panicuiar  attention  to  him  and  his  friends.  Bodmer 
especially  devoted  much  of  his  lime  to  them  ;  a  circum- 
stance which  is  supposed  to  have  had  considerable  in- 
fluence on  the  poetical  talents  of  Lavater.  In  the  year  1 759, 
he  attended  the  philosophical  lectures;  and  towards  the 
end  ot  that  year,  he  was  admitted  into  the  theological  class. 
His  allenuon  was  now  almost  exclusively  devoted  to  the 


study  of  divinity.  About  this  time,  too,  he  composed  many 
devotional  poems;  some  of  which  were  afterwards  insert- 
ed in  his  Collection  of  H/nrUual  Songs. 

In  the  year  1762,  having  completed  his  theological 
studies,  he  entered  into  tlie  minisliy.  Aiiout  this  time  a 
circumstance  occurred,  which  at  once  developed  the  cha- 
racteristic energy  of  his  mind,  and  laid  the  foundation  ot 
that  celebrity  which  lie  afterwards  enjoyed.  Lavater  anti 
his  friend  Henry  Fuessli  (the  celebrated  painter)  had  heaid 
much  of  the  acts  of  injustice  committed  liy  a  ruling  magis- 
trate in  one  of  the  bailiwicks  of  Zurich.  But  allliough  the 
complaints  of  his  conduct  became  daily  louder,  and  his 
guilt  more  evident,  yet  it  seemed  ditTicult  to  obtain  redress, 
as  the  burgomaster  of  Zurich  was  his  father-in-law.  La- 
vater and  his  friend  first  addressed  an  anonymous  letter  to 
the  unjust  magistrate,  containing  a  list  of  his  cifences,  and 
threatening  a  public  accusation,  unless  he  gave  immediate 
satisfaction  lo  those  whom  he  had  plundered.  No  notice 
having  been  taken  of  this  letter,  the  two  friends  made  their 
complaint  public,  in  a  pamphlet,  entitled  "  T/ie  Unjust 
Mugistrute,  or  the  Com/ilaint  of  a  Patriot"  which  was 
printed  and  introduced  into  the  houses  of  the  principal 
members  of  the  govtrnment.  The  business  was  at  length 
taken  up  by  the  council  at  Zurich  ;  a  rigorous  inquiry  was 
instituted  ;  and  the  authors  of  the  coiii[)laint  were  called 
upon  to  make  themselves  known.  Lavater  and  Fuessli  im- 
mediately stepped  forward,  and  boldly  avowed  what  they 
had  written.  The  magistrate,  however,  did  not  choose  lo 
await  the  issue  of  the  inquiry  ;  but  thought  it  prudent  lo 
abscond.  The  result  of  the  investigation  was  such,  as  did 
equal  credit  to  the  patriotic  exertions  of  the  complainers, 
and  to  the  impartial  administralion  of  justice  by  the  council 
of  Zurich.  The  unjustly  acquired  properly  was  restored, 
and  the  guilty  magistrate  condemned  to  a  suitable  punish- 
ment. 

With  a  view  lo  his  improvement,  Lavater  now  under- 
took a  journey  through  a  great  part  of  Germany  ;  during 
which  he  had  an  opportunity  of  visiting  and  cunvi.rsing 
with  many  individuals  of  the  highest  eminence  in  literature, 
and  of  making  many  observations  on  the  characters  of  men. 
Alter  being  absent  about  a  vear,  he  returned  to  his  native 
country  in  1764.  Although  he  had  at  this  time  no  living 
in  the  church,  yet  he  preached  often  ;  and  the  style  and 
form  of  his  sermons,  though  new,  were  much  admired.  His 
delivery  was  warm  and  energetic,  and  he  possessed  great 
clearness  in  the  exposition  of  scriptural  truths.  In  ihe 
year  1766,  he  married  Anna  Scliinz,  the  daughter  of  a 
respectable  merchant  in  Zurich.  In  1769,  he  was  appoint- 
ed pastor  of  the  Orphan's  Church;  a  situation  which  gave 
him  an  opportunity,  which  he  always  sought,  of  being  use- 
ful, and  of  doing  good.  Here,  too,  he  iinpioved  that  talent 
for  communicating  instruction  to  children,  which  he  after- 
wards brought  to  such  perfection. 

From  an  early  period  of  his  life,  Lavater  had  been  ac- 
customed lo  observe,  with  particular  attention,  the  varieties 
of  form  in  the  human  countenance,  and  lo  make  drawings 
of  such  features  as  appeared  to  him  to  indicate  any  peculi- 
arity of  character.  The  more  he  observed,  the  more  vvaa 
he  confirmed  in  his  belief,  that  the  essential  qualities  of  the 
mind  of  every  man  v.ere  sensiiily  pourtrayed  in  the  confor- 
mation of  his  whole  body,  especially  of  his  head  and  face. 
The  result  of  these  observations  induced  him  to  think,  that 
it  might  be  possible  lo  discover  some  certain  principles 
upon  this  subject,  which  might  be  systematically  arranged 
in  the  form  of  a  science.  He  both  corresponded  and  con- 
versed upon  this  subject  with  his  friend  Dr.  Ziiiimermann  ; 
and  in  spite  of  his  objections,  and  those  of  other  learned 
men,  Lavater  still  continued  to  be  persuaded  of  the  truth 
cf  his  favourite  theory.     The  principles  from  which  he  set 
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out  are  to  be  fountl  in  a  small  work,  published  by  Zimmcr- 
manii  in  \7T2.  crititltd  "  John  Cas/iar  Laval er  'jn  P/iys-io^-- 
nomy,"  being  the.  First  puuiiciilion  which  uppe.uxd  upon 
the  subject. 

The  lirst  volume  of  his  great  woik  on  Physiognomy  was 
published  in  IT'S,  untier  the  title  of''  Fragments"  which 
was  soon  followed  by  tliree  other  volumes.  This  work, 
which  contdins  a  great  many  curious  and  inleres;ing  obser- 
vations, exhibits  much  delicate  feeling,  and  refined,  tnough 
fancilul  reasoning,  was  read  with  great  avidity  ;  and  the 
theory  of  Lavater,  although  now  almost  consigned  to  ob- 
livion, became  a  fashionable  study,  among  the  learned  and 
the  unlearned,  throughout  the  wnoie  of  Europe.  It  was 
soon  discovered,  however,  that  this  theory  wanted  con- 
sistency, and  that  it  was  founded  on  no  jUst  or  certain 
principles.  Lavater  himself,  who  was  more  remarkable 
lor  the  liveness  of  his  imagination,  than  for  depth  of  re- 
flection or  soundness  of  reasoning,  seems  to  have  totally 
overlooked  those  circumstances  which  were  most  calculat- 
ed to  give  his  theory  even  the  appearance  of  systematic 
science.  He  sought  the  indications  of  character  chielly  in 
the  solid /larts,  especially  the  forehead  and  the  nose  ;  and 
from  these  he  drew  conclusions  with  regard  to  the  original 
dispositions  of  men.  He  neglected  the  soft  and  more 
moveable  features,  such  as  the  eye,  and  particularly  the 
lines  about  the  mouth  and  nose  ;  from  which  he  might 
have  been,  perhaps,  belter  warranted  in  forming  conclu- 
sions respecting  the  acquired  dispositions,  the  feelings, 
and  the  passions  of  the  individual.  But  although  this  work 
must  be  considered  as  the  production  of  a  fanciful,  rather 
than  of  a  scientific  mind,  it  contains  undoubtedly  many  in- 
genious and  interesting  observations,  which  shew  that 
the  author  possessed  much  delicate  knowledge  of  the  hu- 
man he;:rt.  There  is  in  it.  however,  as  in  almost  all  the 
productions  of  Lavater,  too  great  a  parade  of  language, — 
many  elegant  and  sententious  passages,  not  greatly  over- 
burdened with  meaning.  Many  will  esteem  the  work  as 
valuable  chiefly  on  account  of  the  engravings;  a  number 
of  which,  exhibiting  the  heads  of  men  and  animals,  are 
exquisitely  finished,  and  singularly  expressive.  It  may 
be  proper  to  observe,  that  the  French  translation  of  Lava- 
ter's  Physiognomy,  from  which  the  English  version  was 
made,  was  not  a  mere  translation  from  the  original  German 
work,  but,  in  many  respects,  a  new  treatise,  translated  un- 
der the  eye,  and  revised  by  Lavater  himself.  An  abridg- 
ment of  the  work,  in  four  volumes  8vo.  was  published  by 
Armbruster  (1783-1786),  which,  according  to  Lavater, 
contains,  in  a  less  expensive  form,  the  whole  essence  of 
the  large  edition. 

In  the  year  1778,  Lavater  was  appointed  dean  of  St. 
Peter's  church,  which  considerably  enlarged  his  sphere  of 
exertion.  From  this  period  he  continued  to  publish  nu- 
merous works,  which  were  calculated  to  promote  the 
knowledge,  and  advance  the  interests  of  religion.  Having 
translated  Bonnet's  Inquiry  into  the  Evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity, he  had  the  imprudence  to  dedicate  the  book  to  the 
celebrated  Jewish  philosopher,  Moses  Mendelssohn,  with 
a  challenge,  either  to  refute  it  publicly,  or  to  profess  his 
conviction  of  the  truth  of  its  arguments,  by  embracing  the 
Christian  faith.  Mendelssohn  answered  in  a  style  at  once 
modest  and  manly  ;  and  Lavater  afterwards  repented  of 
the  step  he  had  taken,  and  acknowledged  in  public,  that 
his  zeal  had  led  him  beyond  the  bounds  of  discretion. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  French  Revolution,  La- 
vater, who  had  always  been  distinguished  for  his  ardent 
love  of  genuine  freedom,  was  naturally  led  to  regard  that 
event  with  a  favourable  eye  ;  but  after  it  had  assumed  a 
character  of  atrocity,  and  threatened  destruction  to  the  sa- 
cred and  salutary  principles  of  religion,  of  morals,  and  of 


social  order,  he  loudly  proclaimed  his  abhorrence  of  the 
cnorwMiies  which  ii  occasioned,  and  strove  to  avert  the 
cabmities  which  irapiiidcd  over  liis  native  cou  .try. 
During  tlie  revolutionary  scenes  which  ensued  i..  Switzer- 
land, he  preserved  the  character  of  a  sincere,  a.id  z  a^ous 
p.itriot  He  endeavoured  to  infuse  a  spirit  of  moderadon 
into  all  parties,  and  nevu-r  ceast-il  to  raise  lus  voice  freely 
and  boldly,  agL■,in^t  all  manner  of  oppression  and  injustice. 
His  conduc,  indeed,  gave  uinbivgc  to  the  mcmbus  of 
the  H.;lvetic  Directory,  and  he  became  a  victim  to  that 
system  of  rfc/;&?-;ano?;,  by  ivhich  the  revolutionary  faction 
endeavoured  to  rid  themselves  of  ail  those  who  ventured 
to  call  their  measuies  in  question.  The  sentence  against 
him,  howcvtr,  was  afterwards  recalled,  and  he  was  set  at 
liberty.  At  the  storming  of  the  city  of  Zurich  by  the 
French  army  under  Masscna,  in  1799,  Lavater  had  the 
misfortune  to  receive  a  wound  in  the  breast.  The  wound  was 
not  considered  dangerous,  althous^h  he  was  obliged  to  con- 
fine himself  to  bed,  and  suh'cred  mreat  pain.  Having  ex- 
erted himself,  however,  beyond  his  strength,  in  religious 
and  charitable  duties,  before  his  wound  was  completely 
cured,  he  brought  on  a  train  of  dangerous  symptoms, 
which  at  length  terminated  his  life, on  the  2d  of  .lanuary, 
1801,  111  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age. 

The  character  of  Lavater  was  in  the  highest  degree 
amiable  ;  he  was  a  zealous  and  upright  patriot — an  active 
and  conscientious  minister  of  religion — and  a  man  of  the 
most  genuine  benevolence.  His  moral  conduct  was,  upon 
every  occasion,  most  exemplary  ;  and  his  whole  life  was 
spent  in  unwearied  efforts  to  promote  the  happiness  of 
mankind  His  virtues,  indeed,  seem  to  have  contributed 
more  than  his  talents  towards  elevating  him  to  that 
height  in  the  scale  of  celebrity  which  he  held  during  hh 
life.  So  great  was  his  popularity  at  Zurich,  that,  in  his 
walks,  the  people  frequently  flocked  around  him,  and  kiss- 
ed his  hand  in  token  of  their  respect. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  some  of  the  works  of  La- 
vater. .^mong  these,  his  physiognomical  publications 
enjoyed  a  very  extensive,  ihoufth  ephemeral,  celebrity. 
His  other  works,  chiefly  on  religious  subjects,  are  very 
numerous  ;  and  some  of  them  were  extremely  popular  in 
their  day,  though  now  little  read.  His  learning  was  not 
very  extensive — his  powers  of  reasoning  by  no  means  re- 
markable— and,  in  all  his  productions,  he  seems  to  give 
full  scope  to  the  play  of  his  fancy,  and  to  revel  in  the  re- 
gions of  enthusiasm.  His  pulpit  eloquence,  however,  was 
much  admired  ;  for  his  genius  seemed  better  calculated  to 
influence  the  feelings  of  an  audience,  than  to  display  it- 
self in  writings,  which  were  destined  to  be  perused  and 
coolly  analyzed  in  the  closet.  His  j^fihorisms  on  Man  have 
been  considered  as  one  of  "the  best  of  his  miscellaneous 
publications;  and  his  Sc/nveiczerlieder,  (Songs  of  the  Swiss) 
and  some  of  his  devotional  effusions,  are  still  read  and  ad- 
mired by  his  countrymen.  See  Leonard  Meister's  Be- 
r'uhmte  Zuricher,  and  Beriihmte  Manner  Helvetiens,  1782  ; 
K.  L.  von  Haller,  Denkmal  der  Wahrheit  auf  J.  K.  Larva- 
ver  ;  J  K.  Lavater' s  Lebensbesuhreibung  von  seinem  Toch- 
termanne  G&OYS.Gcssntv,  1802,  1803;  Meiner's  Briefe 
uber  die  Schweit:,  2d  edit.  Berlin,  1788;  and  Jorden's 
Lexicon  Deutscher  und  Prosaisten.  (z) 

LAVOISIER,  Anthony  Lawrence,  the  celebrated 
French  chemist,  was  born  at  Paris,  on  the  26th  of  Au- 
gust, 1743.  His  father,  being  in  opulent  circumstances, 
gave  his  son  every  advantage  which  a  liberal  education 
could  bestow  ;  and  the  genius  of  Lavoisier  was  directed, 
at  an  early  period,  to  the  study  of  the  physical  sciences, 
which  he  cultivated  with  great  zeal  and  success.  In  the 
year  1764,  he  drew  up  a  memoir,  in  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion proposed  by  the  French  government,  on  the  best 
5  B  2 
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ana  most  economical  means  of  lighting  the  streets  of  a 
Tcut  ci  y,  wluch  Obtained  lo.'  him  the  pnzc  o  a  gold  me^ 
uirand  was  unnted  at  ihc  expcncc  of  the  Academy  of 
be :  nl  of  M  he  wa.  elecied  a  mem.er  on  tfe  o.U 
ot  Ma, ,  1768.  Daring  this  period,  he  cl.siinguuhed  h.m- 
s  I  as  heau.hor  of  several  valnable  treatises  on  philoso- 
p  cul  subjects,  which  were  printed  m  various  periodical 
works  His  observations  on  the  experiments  made  with  a 
view  to  prove  the  possibility  of  converting  water  imo  earth, 
^vill  be  found  in  the  Memoir,  of  the  Academy  tor  1770. 
In  the  course  of  various  jounues  through  .lifi.rent  dis- 
triets  ol  Fiance,  he  lound  opportunities  of  coUeCting  co- 
pious materials  for  the  mineralogy  ol  that  kingdom,  which 
served  as  the  foundation  ot  a  wc^rk  on  the  rcvoluaons  ot 
the  Klobe,  and  the  forn.a.ion  of  the  strata  ot  the  earth,  ot 
which  he  save  inlere5iin«  sketches  in  the  xMemoirs  of  the 
French  .\cade my  for    1772  and   1787. 

The  brilliant  discoveries  in  chemical  science  which 
were  made,  about  this  period,  particularly  by  the  Bri- 
tish philosophers,  attcrated  the  attention  ol  Lavoisier, 
who  seems  to  have  been  fully  aware  ol  the  great  impor- 
tance ot  these  discoveries  in  the  further  prosecution  ot 
phvsical  research.  In  his  0/iuscu/es  C/iymujuts,  which 
we're  published  in  177+,  he  exhibited  a  clear  and  eleg  nc 
view  of  the  history  of  pntumaac  chemistry,  along  with 
some  insienious  and  ai  curate  experiments  of  his  own. 
In  the  year  1778,  he  entered  inio  an  examination  of  Dr. 
Pne-lley's  dtphlosisticaied  air,  ^nd  published  his  proots 
that  this  substance  is  a  constituent  principle  ol  all  acids; 
and  f<  this  principle,  therefore,  he  gave  the  name  ot 
ox'tfftn.  This  was  the  first  great  step  in  his  progress 
towards  a  new  system  of  chemical  science  He  next 
pro.  eeded  to  make  experiments  on  the  production  of  wa- 
ter, by  buininK  oxygen  ijaswith  hydrogen  gas,  and  on  its 
deconp<isiiion  into  the  same  elements  ;  and  he  at  length 
completed  his  system,  by  his  theories  of  combustion  and 
o.xydation.  his  analysis  of  aimospherical  air,  his  doctrine 
of  caloric,  &c.  In  the  year  1789.  he  published  his  Jile- 
mnis  lie  Cliymie,  a  work  which  has  been  much  admired 
as  a  model  of  scientific  composition.  In  these  elements, 
the  iiuthor  completely  overthrew  the  previous  theory  of 
Siahl ;  and,  by  a  beauiitul  chain  of  loijical  ressoning,  es- 
talilished  one  more  consistent  with  the  recent  discoveries. 
The  system  of  Lavoisier,  however,  was  not  received  with- 
out opposition  ;  but  its  merit  has  at  length  been  gener- 
ally acknowledged,  and  its  principles  were  ultimately 
adopted  by  the  most  eminent  chemists  of  France  and 
Great  Britain.  In  order  to  complete  the  revolution  in 
chemical  science,  Lavoisier  and  his  associates  invented 
a  new  nomenclature,  which,  after  a  violent  controversy, 
has  been  pretty  generally  adopted. 

The  talents  and  scientific  acquirements  of  Lavoisier 
pointed  him  out,  upon  several  occasions,  as  a  person 
whose  services  might  be  employed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public.  In  the  year  1776,  he  was  engaged  by  that  en- 
lightened minister.  Turi^ot,  to  superintend  the  manufac- 
ture of  gunpowder  ;  and  his  chemit  al  investigations  of 
the  proper  mode  of  preparinu;  this  article,  were  so  suc- 
cessful, that  he  increased  its  explosive  force  by  one- 
fourth  ;  while,  by  reforming  the  exi^tinj;;  regulations  with 
regard  to  the  collection  of  materials  for  the  manufacture, 
he  quintupled  the  produce.  To  ihe  sciences,  arts,  and 
manufaciures,  he  rendered  many  other  most  important 
services,  both  in  a  public  and  private  capacity.  Having 
been  appointed  to  the  office  of  treasurer  to  the  academy, 
he  introduced  order  into  the  accounts,  and  economy  into 
the  expenditure.  He  was  a  most  active  promoter  of  all 
useful  plans  and  inquiries;  and  when  the  new  system  of  mea- 


sures was  proposed,  he  endeavoured  to  throw  some  light 
on  that  subject,  by  contributing  some  new  and  accurate 
experiments  on  the  expansion  ol  luetals.  At  an  early  pe- 
riod, liis  attention  was  directed  towards  agricultural  pur- 
suits, and  he  allotted  a  track  of  240  ar/ienis  of  land,  on  his 
estate  in  the  Vendomais  for  the  purpose  of  experimental 
farming.  He  was  consUited  by  ilie  National  Convention 
with  regard  to  the  best  method  of  manutacturinL;  a4*<^?zaM 
and  of  securing  them  against  forgery.  Hiving  been  invi- 
ted by  a  committee  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  in  179  1, 
lodraw  up  a  plan  for  rendering  more  simple  the  collec- 
tion ol  the  taxes,  he  produced  a  most  valuable  memoir  on 
the  various  productions  of  the  country,  and  their  consump- 
tion, which  was  afterwards  piinted  by  order  of  the  assem- 
bly, under  the  title  of  Kic/iesses  icrrituria/es  de  la  France. 
Aher  having  been  one  of  the  administrators  of  the  Catsse 
£)'J£scoiiifili;,he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners 
of  the  national  treasury  ;  and  into  this  department  he  in- 
troduced die  greatest  order  and  regularity. 

A  life  thus  spent  in  the  cultivation  ol  science,  and  ta- 
lents thus  active  and  beneficially  devoted  to  the  service  of 
his  country,  ought  to  have  secured  for  Lavoisierthe  last- 
ing esteem  of  fiis  tellow-citizens,  and  the  quiet  enjoy- 
ment of  that  reput.ition  which  he  had  so  well  merited  by 
his  exertions.  But  he  liad  the  misfortune  to  live  during  a 
period,  when  talents,  however  eminent,  and  vii  tues,  how- 
cvCi  conspicuous,  were  insufficient  to  protect  their  pos- 
sessor from  the  wanton  outrages  of  lawless  power.  Dur- 
ing the  horrors  of  Robespierre's  usurpation,  he  seems  to 
have  in  part  foreseen  the  fate  that  awaited  him,  and 
used  to  observe  to  Lalande,  that  when  stript  of  his  pro- 
perty, he  was  prepared  to  earn  his  subsistence  l)y  his  la- 
bour. His  opulence,  indeed,  was  his  chief  crime  ;  or 
that,  at  least,  wliich  marked  out  as  a  proper  victim  to  the 
rapacity  of  the  existing  rulers.  Having  been  involved  in 
charges  fabricated  against  twenty-eight  farmers-general, 
he  was  capitally  condemned.  A  vain  attempt  was  made 
to  touch  the  compabsionate  feelings  of  the  tribunal,  by  a 
description  of  the  works,  and  recapitulation  of  the  merits 
of  Lavoisier.  The  hearts  of  these  ferocious  instruments 
of  oppression  and  cruelty  were  completely  hardened 
against  such  an  appeal ;  and  he  sufTered  on  the  scaffold,  on 
the  bth  of  May,  1794. 

Such  was  the  unmerited  fate  of  Lavoisier  ;  a  man  no  less 
distinguished  for  the  mildness  and  humanity  of  his  private 
character,  than  for  his  scieniific  attainments.  In  his  per- 
son he  was  tall,  and  his  countenance  indicated  genius,  in- 
telligence, and  benignity.  The  great  influence  he  pos- 
sessed, on  account  ot  hib  fortune,  his  talents,  and  his  si- 
tuation in  the  treasury,  was  continually  employed  in  doing 
good.  He  was  married,  in  1771,  to  Marie-Anne-Pierttte 
Paulze,  the  daughter  of  a  farmer-general;  a  lady  of  pleas- 
ing manners,  and  considerable  talents  and  accomplish- 
ments. She  engraved,  with  her  own  hand,  the  copper- 
plates to  his  last  work.  This  lady  afterwards  gave  her 
hand  to  the  celebrated  Count  Rumford. 

The  merit  of  Lavoisier  as  a  philosopher,  particularly 
with  regard  to  the  services  he  rendered  to  chemical 
science,  are  universally  acknowleda;ed.  His  own  experi- 
ments were  generally  simple  and  well  chosen,  and  per- 
formed with  great  accuracy  ;  but  his  talents  were  most 
conspicuous  in  the  judicious  use  he  made  of  the  discover- 
ies of  others,  which  his  t<tnius  enabled  him  to  reduce  into 
a  lucid  and  connected  system.  In  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  from  1772  to  1793,  there  are  forty 
papers  of  his  writing,  containing  many  valuable  observa- 
tions on  some  of  the  most  important  subjects  of  physical 
research.     One  of  the  last  of  his  philosophical  works  was 
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a  treatise  on  the  perspiration  of  animals,  which  was   first  of  physiology.     See  Lalande's   Account   of  the  Life  and 

read  to  the  Academy  on  the  4th  of  May,  1791,  which  con-  Writings  of  Lavoisier  ;    Diet.  Biog.    et  Hist,     Ge-n.   Bioff. 

tains  the  result  of  a  number  of  curious  experiments,  made  Diet,     (z)                                                               '             ' 
with  great  delicacy,  and  highly  interesting  to  :he  science 

LAW. 


Few  subjects  are  more  comprehensive  than  that  of  law.  It 
has,  indeed,  in  every  deparlmcnt  ot  it,  been  overloaded  and 
oppressed  with  a  mass  of  commentary,  sometimes  con- 
tradictory, often  unintelligible,  commonly  futile,  and  there- 
fore almost  always  alike  unprofitable  to  the  student,  and 
disregarded  by  the  intelligent  practitioner.  But,  indepen- 
dently of  so  monstrous  an  overgrowth,  the  niain  stem  aiid 
branches  of  this  noble  science  occupy  a  large  space,  and  to 
be  adequately  conceived,  would  require  a  \eiy  ample  de 
lineation.  Besides  the  principles  common,  or  which  ought 
to  be  common,  to  all  law,  ^we  mean  llie  immutable  prin- 
ciples of  morality  and  relii;ion,)  how  various  and  important 
are  the  mociificatioiis  of  the  different  systems  instituted  m 
different  countries !  How  various  the  circumstances  on 
which  these  modifications  necessarily  depend  1 — the  pecu- 
liar genius  of  the  [leople,  from  whatever  causes  originating; 
the  habits  and  customs  .which  have  insensibly  grown  up 
among  them;  the  inland  or  maritime  situation  of  the  ter- 
ritory ;  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  progress  already  made 
in  civilization;  the  character  of  the  popular  superstitions, 
whether  introduced  by  accident,  policy,  or  imitation  ;  the 
nature  of  the  government;  the  agricultural  or  commercial 
facilities  of  the  country;  and  a  thousand  other  causes  which 


infinitely  diversify  the  judicial  systems  of  different  com- 
munities. It  is  not  to  be  expected,  therefore,  that  we 
should  in  this  place  attempt  any  thing  like  a  de- 
tail of  so  comprehensive  a  subject.  We  must  confine 
ouselves  to  such  branches  of  it  as  appear  to  be  of  para- 
mount importance,  or  of  which  a  detail,  as  far  as  our  li- 
mits  will  admit,  may  be  the  most  generally  interestmg  and 
useful.  We  mean  to  submit,  therefore,  Ur,  Some  observa- 
tions on  law  in  general ;  2rf,  Jin  outline  of  the  lanv  of  nations; 
3d.  An  in^titut?  or  abstract  of  the  law  of  England  ;  anci  ith, 
A  similar  institute  or  abstract  of  the  law  of  Scotland.  For 
the  ju^liiial  establisliments  of  other  countries,  with  whose 
institutions  it  is  less  necessary  we  should  be  inlimntely  ac- 
quainted, we  refer  our  readers  to  what  they  may  find  un- 
der the  different  correspondent  articles  of  this  work.  Wo 
only  here  observe,  that,  with  the  exception  of  certain  local 
cuslonis,  the  laws  of  Ireland,  and  of  the  various  extensive 
colonies  dependent  on  Great  Britain,  are,  with  a  few  occa- 
sional modifications,  similar  to  those  of  England  ;  and  that 
the  enactments  of  the  British  Parliament  reach  to  every 
quarter  of  the  empire,  either  where  it  is  expressly  so  pro- 
vided, or  where  the  general  tenor  of  the  enactment  has  in- 
dicated such  to  be  the  intention  of  the  legislature. 


PART  I.     OF  LAW  IN  GENERAL. 


i.  Law,  as  applicable  to  human  conduct  in  general,  may 
be  defined  a  rule  of  moral  action  proceeding  from  a  supe- 
rior having  right  to  command,  and  directed  to  inferiors 
bound  to  obey.  Of  this  authority  on  the  one  hand,  and 
obligation  to  obedience  on  the  other,  the  foundation,  or 
principle,  is  the  happiness  of  those  to  whom  the  rule  is  di- 
rected. If  the  rule  does  not  substantially  contemplate  this 
happiness,  it  has  proceeded  without  the  correspondent  au- 
thority in  the  superior,  and  is  not  obligatory  on  the  inferior. 

2.  It  is,  however,  a  very  different  consideration,  in  what 
manner  the  firesence  of  this  obligatory  principle  is  to  be 
ascertained.  To  assert  that  every  individual  is  bound  to 
obedience,  according  only  as  he  may  discover  the  connection 
of  his  happiness  with  the  rule,  would  l)e  to  make  ignorance 
the  measure  of  submission,  and  to  subject  order  to  the  blind 
caprice  of  inclination,  prejudice,  or  passion.  Even  in  the 
administration  of  the  unchangeable  precepts  of  morality 
proceeding  from  the  deity  himself,  it  sometimes  seems 
hard,  even  to  the  intelligent  and  reflecting,  to  reconcile  the 
observance  of  them,  under  some  particular  circumstances, 
with  the  happiness  of  the  individual ;  how  much  oftener  to 
the  vulgar,  who,  uninstructed  by  contemplation,  or  blinded 
by  the  selfishness  of  vice  or  passion,  so  frequently  indicate 
by  their  conduct  their  ignorance  of  the  presence  of  the 
principle,  and  their  practical  disbelief  in  the  obligatory  na- 
ture of  the  rule.  But  with  regard  to  laws  of  human  insti- 
tution, this  propensity  to  disobedience,  so  far  as  the  mere 
principle  in  question  is  concerned,  must  be  greater.  The 
source  from  which  they  proceed,  even  in  their  purest  state, 
is  ever  liable  to  be  disturbed  by  interest  or  error.  There 
is  hazard,  therefore,  in  every  instance,  that  the  obligatory 
principle  may  be  absent,  whilst,  in  some,  that  absence  is 


obvious  and  certain.  Hence  a  perpetual  occasion  to  the 
ignorant,  that  is,  to  the  people  in  general  of  whom  every 
community  is  composed,  to  question  the  obligation  of  the 
laws.  The  obligations  of  morality,  indeed,  can  in  no  in- 
stance be  denied,  even  by  the  intelligent  and  rtfltcting, 
without  involving  a  contradiction  in  their  conception  of  the 
divine  nature,  since  the  moral  constitution  of  man,  by  which 
he  judges  of  right  and  wrong,  approves  and  disapproves, 
proceeds  fiom  the  same  Bc:ing  who  has  ordained  the  pre- 
cepts of  morality  themselves  ;  but  in  laws  of  human  insti- 
tution, such  an  argument  for  the  invariable  presence  of  the 
obligatory  piinciple,  can  have  no  place,  and  the  intelligent 
must  sometimes  unite  with  the  vulgar  in  regarding  the 
rule  as  wanting  the  essential  charact^istic  of  its  autho- 
rity. 

3.  Of  what  use,  then,  is  a  principle  which  it  may  be 
often  difficult  to  discover,  and  which  is  always  liable  to  be 
misunderstood  or  perverted  by  those  who  stand  most  in 
need  of  the  restraints  of  law  ?  The  principle  itself,  we  an- 
swer, is  not  therefore  the  less  real  ;  nor  is  it  possible  to  dis- 
cover any  other  reasonable  foundation  on  which,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  authority  of  him  who  issues  the  rule,  and,  on  the 
other,  the  obligation  to  obedience  of  him  who  is  to  obey,  can 
be  rested.  In  fact,  it  is  for  the  most  part  sufficiently  obvi- 
ous, where  selfish  views  of  an  exclusive  interest  do  not  in- 
terfere  to  mislead  the  judgment ;  and  bad  must  be  that 
system  of  law,  where  it  is  not  in  most  instances  recoo;niza- 
ble.  Yet  as  it  is  often  found,  even  where  it  is  sufficiently 
apparent,  to  be  of  too  fine  or  distant  an  application  to  effect 
popular  control,  other  sanctions  more  direct  and  impres- 
sive than  the  mere  privation  of  the  good  consequent  upun 
obedience,  are  commonly  superiiduced.     In  morality,  the 
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proachcs  of  conscience,  and  the  disapprobaiion  ot  our 
species,  amoiiiiling,  in  ai^ijravatccl  cases,  to  direct  hostility, 
constiuae  this  sannion;  in  human  institutions,  it  consists 
in  the  personal  sufferin.ij  of  the  oHciidcr,  or  the  dimuiution 
of  his  estate  bv  pecuniary  penalties.  Where  the  principle 
is  less  apparent,  or  peculiarly  liable  to  be  misapprehended 
or  perverted,  such  superinduced  sanction,  it  is  obvious,  be- 
comes still  more  requisite  to  secure  submission  to  the  rule. 
Yet  it  were  absurd  to  regard  this  sanction  as  the  test, 
either  of  the  superior's  right  to  command,  or  of  the  inferi- 
or's obliijation  to  obey  ;  since,  where  the  principle  in  ques- 
tion, that  is,  the  ^ood  of  the  inferior,  is  altogether  absent 
IVom  the  rule,  or  it  may  be  his  posiiive  hurt  plainly  contem- 
plated, superinduced  sanctions,  and  these  of  the  severest 
sort,  become  the  most  indispensably  necessary.  Whilst, 
therefore,  on  the  one  hand,  these  superadded  sanctions  are 
necessary  to  secure  obedience  to  the  law,  there  is,  on  the 
other,  no  principle  but  the  good  of  the  inreri.^r,  by  which 
■we  can  measure  its  legitimate  authority.  Undoubtedly, 
where  its  enactments  are  on   the  whole   beneficial,  a  wise 


under  whatever  government  or  in  whatever  region  of  the 
globe  they  may  be  placed,  stand  to  one  another,  arise  the 
obligations  of  moraliCy,  or  elhics-  Hence  the  duty  of  bene- 
Tolence,  or  an  affectionate  desire  of  the  happiness  of  all 
men,  prompting  us  to  the  actual  performance  of  every 
kind  oflice  within  our  pov.er.  Hence  likewise  the  obliga- 
tions of_/;i.?ncP,  truth,  candour,  and  all  the  other  duties  which 
form  the  proper  subject  of  the  moralist. 

Third,  From  the  relation  subsisting  between  men  as  con- 
Elituting  different  nations,  communities,  or  bodies  politic, 
is  derived  international  larj,  or  as  it  is  usually,  though  less 
accurately  called,  the  law  oj  nations;  of  which  we  are 
nfterwaids  to  treat  more  at  large. 

Fourth.  From  the  relation  subsisting  between  the  diffe- 
rent individuals  who  compose  one  nation,  or  community, 
arises  civil,  or  municipal  lanv  ;  being  that  body  of  rules 
which,  issuing  from  a  supreme  authority,  duly  constituted 
by  national  consent,  direct  or  implied,  are  obligatory  on 
each  individual  alike,  for  the  good  of  all.  Thus,  there  are 
as  many  separate  systems  of  civil  or  municipal  law  as  there 


people  will,  for  the  sake  of  the  general  system,  yield  their     are  separate  and  independent  communities,  for  no  people 
obedience,  even  in  those  cases  where  their  good  is  obviously      can  exist  in  a  state  of  union    without  a   system  of  rules  ol 

some  sort  or  another,  by  which  their  transactions  and  con- 
duct may  be  more  or  less  regulated  and  controlled. 

5.   Each  of  these  general  departments,  or  sorts  of  law, 


not  contemplated;  nor,  whether  prospective  reasoning  be 
consulted,  or  the  actual  expciicncc  of  nations,  will  they 
withhold  their  submission,  until,  by  an  honest  and  accurate 
estimate  of  all  the  tremendous  consequences  ot  revolution, 
they  plainly  perceive  a  preponderance  of  advantage  as  the 
result. 

4.  From  the  various  relations  in  which  the  human  spe- 
cies is  placed,  arise  various  classes  or  denominations  of  law; 
some  more,  others  less  general  :  As, 

First,  From  the  relation  in  which  man  stands  to  the  De- 
ity, arises  religion,  or  the  divine  laiv.  comprehending  those 


may  again  be  divided  into  distinct  subordinate  brandies,  ac- 
cording to  the  subject  or  class  of  circumstances  to  which 
they  more  immediately  refer.  Thus,  civil  law  may  be 
divided  \r\\o  political  law,  ■which  relates  to  the  principles 
of  the  constitution  of  the  state,  and  the  rights  and  duties 
of  the  governors  and  governed  relatively  to  one  another  ; — 
into  criminal  larj,  which  refers  to  the  inoral  conduct  of  the 
citizens,  in  cases  of  such  atrocity  as  are  thought  to  affect 
duties  which,  as  a  creature  variously  endowed,  he  owes  to  the  general  peace  and  welfare  of  the  community; — intocc- 
thc  Creator,  from  whom  these  endowments  proceed.  Pos-  clesiastical  law,  which  relates  more  immediately  to  the 
sessing  lite,  reason,  moral  perception,  the  affections  of  the  police  of  religion,  and  the  rights  of  the  church  and  its 
keart,  and  all  the  other  sources  of  enjoyment  incident  to  functionaries ;— into  civil  law,  in  a  restricted  sense  of  the 
his  condition,  he  recognises  the  duty  of  ^-rafiffirfe,  as  at  once  word,  or  those  rules  which,  in  contradistinction  to  ec- 
founded  in  natural  sentiment,  and  demanded  by  its  own  clesiastical,  criminal,  and  other  branches  of  the  municipal 
reasonableness.  Possessing  intelligence,  by  which  he  de-  code,  refer  to  contracts,  succession,  &c. ; — into  the  law  of 
rives  a  glimpse  of  that  infinite  wisdom  and  power  which  process,  comprehending  the  structure  of  courts  of  law,  and 
appear  to  pervade  creation,  he  in  the  same  manner  acknow-  the  various  modes,  adapted  to  various  circumstances,  by 
ledges  at  once  the  sentiment  and  the  duty  of  adoration,  which  civil  suits  as  well  as  criminal  procedure  must  be 
Dependent  from  day  to  day  for  every  good  he  enjoys,  and  conducted-  And  so  of  the  other  general  departments  of 
conscious  of  the  ennobling  influence  of  communion  with  a     law. 

Being  so  holy,  so  beneficent,  so  powerful,  he  feels  his  obli-  6.  Like  every  other  science,  law  has  advanced  gradually 
gation  \o  prayer,  and  delights  in  the  exercise  of  it.  Per-  to  its  present  state.  At  first,  laws  regarded  only  great  in- 
cciving,  in  fine,  that  what  are  usually  called  the  evils  of  conveniences  and  concerns  of  highest  importance.  Crimi- 
life  cannot,  consistently  with  the  notions  of  perfection  which  nal  laws  extended  only  to  such  crimes  as  were  most  dread- 
he  is  to  iced  from  every  consideration  to  form  of  the  divine  ed,  and  in  proportion  as  new  and  more  artful  disorders 
nature,  be  otherwise  regarded  than  as  ultimately  connected  arose,  new  remedies  were  applied  ;  whilst  civil  institutions, 
r  _    ^      /"l^  of  infinite  beneficence  ;  and  awaiting,  upon     properly   so  called,  regulated  the   public   worship  of  the 


grounds  of  the  highest  reason,  an  immortality  beyond  the 
present  existence,  where  the  perfect  wisdom  of  that  scheme 
shall  be  fully  disclosed,  he  recognizes  the  duty  oi  resigna- 
tion, and  derives  from  the  practice  of  it  a  support  and  satis- 
faction infinitely  beyond  the  reach  of  anv  philosophical  pre- 
cepts unconnected  with  that  principle.  Tlius,  from  the 
various  points  of  relation  between  man  and  his  Creator, 
may  be  deduced  the  various  duties  of  religion,  or  those 
divine  laws  which  the  Deity  has  made  it  at  once  the  duty 
and  the  happiness  of  all  his  rational  creatures  to  observe. 


gods,  the  distribution  of  lands,  marriage,  succession.  To 
detail  the  progress  of  law  in  different  countries,  and  to 
trace  the  successive  improvements  which  one  country  de- 
rived from  another  in  this  respect,  would  be  sufliciently 
interesting  and  instructive.  We  here  sketch  only  the 
outline. 

7.  The  earliest  of  all  laws  is  that  of  nature,  according 
to  which,  men,  in  their  wildest  state,  originally  lived.  As 
in  such  a  state  they  had  little  need  of  law,  so  the  dictates 

„   .  .     -,-         ....  ...  ■—        of  nature  were  comparatively  few  and  simple — a  mere  ray 

".:!/" '!'"^-°'''^Sa}'0"S;  which  are  common  Xo  all  the     of  that  moral  sentiment  and  right  reason  which  God    has 


species,  being  the  duties  of  mere  natural  religion,  the  doc 
trines  and  duties  o^  revealed  religion  are  to  be  superadded, 
which,  as  Christians,  we  are  in  like  manner  bound  to  be- 
lieve  and  practise. 

Second,  From  the  relation  in  which,  as  partaking  of  one 
common  nature,  the  different  individuals  of  the  species, 


intended  should,  in  a  more  advanced  stage  of  the  social 
progress,  direct  and  regulate  our  more  frequent  intercourse 
with  one  another. 

8.  So  far  as  regards  human  regulations,  it  is  scarcely  to 
be  doubted  that  the  first  were  those  domestic  rules  which 
the  father  of  a  family  would  have  occasion  to  observe  in 
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the  control  oi'  it.  Nor  can  these  regulations,  or  first  prin- 
ciples of  human  laws,  be  regarded  as  unimportant,  since, 
in  the  earliest  condition  of  society,  families  I'uim  so  many 
distinct  communities. 

9.  When  men  began  to  unite  in  villages  and  cities,  these 
more  private  regulations  would  be  found  inadequate  to  re- 
strain a  more  numerous  society;  and  a  body  of  rules,  as 
well  as  an  authority  accompanied  with  greater  power  than 
the  merely  paternal,  became  necessary.  Afterwards,  when 
many  towns  and  districts  united  for  their  common  conve- 
nience and  defence,  the  judicial  regulations  necessarily 
multiplied  ;  and  the  Supreme  Authority  from  which  they 
emanated  and  were  to  be  enforced,  issued,  sooner  or  later, 
in  the  difi'erent  states  thus  formed,  in  a  Monarchy,  an  Aris- 
tocracy, a  Democracy,  or  a  compound  of  two  or  niore  of 
these  simpler  forms  of  magistracy, 

10.  The  conduct  of  the  justest  and  wisest  individuals  in 
all  their  transactions  of  a  public  nature,  would  naturally 
suggest  a  rule  of  behaviour  to  others,  whilst  their  counsels 
and  advice  would  gradually  acquire  force,  and  be  adopted  as 
a  general  regulation.  Thus  sages  and  philosophers  were 
the  first  authors  of  laws. 

11.  Moses,  the  most  ancient  of  legislators,  ordained 
several  sorts  of  laws  to  the  Jews.  Besides  those  which,  as 
we  are  bound  to  believe,  were  dictated  to  him  by  the  Deity 
himself,  commonly  denominated  the  cleca/ogue,  as  being  dis- 
tributed into  ten  commandments,  he  instituted  ceremonial 
laws  for  the  regulation  of  their  public  worship,  and  political 
laws  for  their  civil  government. 

12.  The  lawgivers  of  nations  bordering  oti  that  of  the 
Jews,  borrowed  many  of  their  institutions  from  the  laws  of 
Moses. 

13.  Osiris,  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  kings  of  Egypt,  re- 
gulated the  worship  of  the  gods,  the  distribution  of  lands, 
and  the  distinction  of  ranks.  He  abolished  the  creditor's 
right  to  reduce  his  insolvent  debtor  to  slavery  in  acquit- 
tance of  the  debt;  and,  to  insure  a  better  chance  of  s.juiid 
decision  in  the  courts  of  law,  he  prohibited  the  use  of  rhe- 
torical embellishment  in  public  pleadings. 

Amasis  annexed  tiie  punishment  of  deatli  to  murder, 
calumny,  and  perjury ;  and  they  who,  having  it  in  their 
power  to  assist  a  fellow-subject  in  danger  of  losing  his 
own  life,  allowed  the  fact  to  take  place,  became  liable  to 
the  same  penalty. 

This  extraordinary  people  used  to  deposit  the  embalmed 
corpses  of  their  fathers  with  their  creditors  in  security  of 
their  debts,  and  if  the  pledge  was  not  redeemed  some  lime 
before  their  own  deatli,  the  deepest  infamy  was  incurred. 
They  had  even  a  tribunal  before  which  they  tried  men  after 
their  death,  that  the  dread  of  posthumous  condemnation  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the, hope  of  applause  on  the  other,  might 
impel  them  to  the  practice  of  virtue.  Their  kings  them- 
selves were  subjected  to  certain  e,s.clusive  regulations  ; 
their  food,  in  particular,  and  occupations,  were  the  objects 
of  certain  fixed  rules,  from  which  they  could  make  no  de- 
viation without  responsibility  to  the  laws. 

14.  Id  Crete,  Minos  instituted  a  community  of  tables  and 
repasts;  he  required  all  the  children  in  the  state  to  be 
brought  up  together,  proscribed  idleness  and  luxury,  and 
enjoined  the  greatest  reverence  to  be  paid  to  the  divinity, 
and  to  the  fundamental  Iviws  of  the  slate. 

15.  Lycurgus,  the  Lacedaemonian  lawgiver,  also  insti- 
tuted, in  imitation  of  Mitios,  a  communily  of  tables  and  a 
public  education  of  the  youth.  He  established  a  senate, 
which  might  temper  the  power  of  the  kings  by  an  equipol- 
Itlit  autiiority.  He  prohibited  the  use  of  gold  and  silver 
money,  that,  by  thus  obstructing  commerce,  he  might  the 
more  effectually  encourage  tlie  military  spirit.  He  forbade 
the  exercise  of  any  of  the  superfluous  arts;  ordained  an 


equal  distribution  of  lije  lands  among  the  citizens;  and 
confined  agriculture  exclusively  to  the  Helots,  that  the  at- 
tention of  the  citizens  might  not  thus  be  withdrawn  from 
their  martial  exercises.  He  permitted  a  coirimunity  of 
wives,  wishing,  as  it  would  seem,  to  people  the  stale  with' 
out  affording  occasion  for  particular  attachments,  or  the 
more  endearing  affections,  lest  Uie  aptitude  of  the  men  for 
military  occuijations  might  be  thereby  impaired.  With 
the  same  martial  policy,  unhealthy  children  were  ordered 
to  be  destroyed  ;  for  Lycurgus  deemed  the  man  unworthy 
to  live  who  was  incapable  of  bearing  arms.  In  the  same 
spirit,  the  youth  of  both  sexes  had  their  exercises  of  amuse- 
ment together,  which  they  performed  naked,  and  in  public; 
and  one  of  the  severest  punishments  to  which  the  young 
men  were  subject,  was  that  for  inexpert  theft — an  extraor- 
dinary department  of  educaiion,  in  which  they  were  care- 
fully trained,  as  the  means  of  rendering  them  enterprizing, 
dexterous,  and  bold.  And,  finally,  to  secure  these  martial 
institutions  from  all  mixture  of  foreign  and  less  hardy  man- 
ners, strangers  were  strictly  prohibited  from  settling  at 
Sparta. 

16.  Draco,  the  first  lawgiver  of  Athens,  introduced  laws 
of  such  extraordinary  severity  that  they  were  said  to  be 
written  in  blood.  He  visited  the  most  inconsiderable  of- 
fences with  death  ;  and  even  things  inanimate  did  not 
escape  his  terrific  enacttnents  ;  a  statue,  for  example, 
having  bruised  a  citizen  by  its  fall,  was  banished  the  city. 
Institutions  so  ridiculous  and  disproportioned  to  offences, 
could  not  long  be  enforced  ;  and  accordingly  they  enjoyed 
not  the  same  immortality  to  which  the  enactments  of  other 
early  legislators  were  destined,  being  quickly  superseded 
by  the  milder  and  more  equitable  institutions  of  Solon. 

This  celebrated  lawgiver  had  no  difficulty  in  cancelling 
the  institutions  of  Draco,  which  had  necessarily  become  al- 
together unpopular.  The  law  against  murder  was  almost 
the  only  part  of  this  sanguinary  code  which  was  retained; 
and  every  punishment  was  proportioned  to  the  crime  to 
which  it  was  annexed.  He  made  no  law  against  parricide, 
because  such  a  ciime,  he  said,  was  so  horrible,  that  he 
would  not,  even  by  the  mention  of  it,  have  his  countrymen 
suppose  human  nature  capable  of  it.  They  who  died  in  the 
service  of  the  state  were  ordered  to  be  buried  with  great 
pomp,  and  their  families  were  maintained  at  the  public  ex- 
pense ;  and  such  as  refused  to  bear  arms  in  defence  of  their 
country  were  declared  infamous.  The  institutions  regard- 
ing marriage  were  improved;  the  childless  were  permitted 
to  dispose  of  their  estates  as  they  pleased  ;  and  the  adul- 
terer was  thought  a  fit  object  for  capital  punishment.  The 
associate  of  lewdness  and  debauchery  was  prohibited  from 
speaking  in  public  ;  "  for,"  said  Solon,  "  a  man  who  has 
no  shame  is  not  capable  to  be  entrusted  with  the  people." 
To  speak  ill  of  the  dead,  as  well  as  of  the  living,  was  de- 
clared a  crime  ;  nor  was  the  chaiacter  of  the  worthy,  even 
after  their  decease,  thought  undeserving  of  the  protection 
of  the  laws.  It  was  the  great  purpose  of  Solon  to  protect 
the  poorer  citizens  against  the  power  and  inlluence  of  the 
rich  ;  and  by  dividing  the  whole  body  of  the  Athenians  into 
separate  classes,  the  last  of  which,  consisting  of  the  ordi- 
nary citizens,  being  permiued  to  speak  and  vote  in  the  as- 
semblies, though  not  to  participate  in  the  offices  and  hon- 
ours of  tlieir  superiors,  he  conferred  upon  them  a  privi- 
lege which,  considerable  even  from  the  first,  came  at  last 
(what  he  piobably  did  not  intend)  to  control  all  the  afTair-s 
of  government,  and  rendered  the  people  masters  of  the  re- 
public. He  reformed  also  the  Areopagus,  increased  the 
authority  of  the  members,  enjoined  them  in  particular  to 
inquire  yearly  how  every  citizen  maintained  himself,  and 
to  punish  such  as,  living  in  idleness,  were  not  serviceable 
to  the  state  by  the  exercise  of  some  honourable  or  lucra- 
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tivc  employment.  These  celebrated  law«  were  engraved 
on  public  tableis,  and  iliat  the  Athenians  mii?ht  the  belter 
rtt.'in  thcni  on  llie'u  mcnioiy,  they  were  written  u.  verse. 

ir  Romulus  and  Nunia  Pompiiius  appear  to  have  been 
thefiisl  Iti^iblators  among  the  Romuns  who  deserve  aiiy 
notice.  Ami  yet  so  rude  and  uninstrucled  was  that  people 
for  a  loni,'  period  after  their  authentic  history  commences, 
that  it  was  not  liil  ahout  the  year  300  of  the  city,  that  they 
appear  to  have  had  any  ivritlcn  laws.  Al)out  that  time,  the 
discontents  of  the  plebeians  bavins^  risen  to  a  great  height 
on  account  of  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  their  superiors, 
Ihcy  justly  conceived  that  a  turitlen  body  of  law,  duly  pro- 
mulgated, would  be  the  surest  means  of  controlling  their 
oppressors,  and  securing  their  own  protection.  Accord- 
ingly after  long  and  violent  struggles  they  succeeded:  de- 
puties were  sent  to  Athens  and  ether  Grecian  states,  to  col- 
lect the  laws  of  Solon  and  of  other  renowned  legislators, 
upon  whose  return  ten  persons,  called  Decemviri,  were 
chosen  from  the  senate  to  select  and  arrange  the  most  ap- 
propriate of  the  institutions  thus  collected.  The  celebrat- 
ed law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  was  the  result,  of  which  Cice- 
ro, Dc  Orat.  i.  44.  observes,  omnibus  omnium  fihilosofiho- 
rnm  bibliothecis  anlejioncndam.  Nothing  now  remains  of 
this  collection  of  laws  but  fragments  scattered  in  different 
ancient  authors,  and  chiefly  iri  the  writings  of  Cicero,  but 
there  is  little  doubt  that  it  served,  if  not  as  the  root,  at  least 
as  the  stem  from  which  that  immense  variety  of  Roman 
laws  afterwards  sprung,  which  was  destined  to  become  the 
rule  of  civil  conduct  to  so  many  subject  nations,  and  ulti- 
mately to  mingle  itself,  more  or  less,  with  the  municipal 
code  of  every  nation  of  modern  Europe. 

It  were  idle  to  select  here  any  part  of  so  great  a  body  of 
institutions  as  more  curious  and  important  than  another,  of 
which  the  whole  has  been  properly  denominated,  a  written 
collection  of  human  reason  ai)plicable  to  almost  all  the  re- 
lations of  civil  life.  We  shall  only  observe,  that  under 
several  successive  emperors  abridged  digests  were  made  of 
it,  and  particularly  under  Justinian,  whose  collection,  known 
by  the  title  of  the  Cor/ius  Juris  Civilis,  (See  art.  Civil 
Law.)  is  the  latest,  and  by  far  the  fullest  and  most  valu- 
able, that  has  come  down  to  modern  times. 

18.  The  northern  nations  who  over-ran  the  Roman  terri- 
tories naturally  introduced  their  own  rude  institutions  into 
their  new  concpiests,  and  particularly  the  feudal  regulations, 
so  well  adapted  to  the  views  of  a  warlike  people  anxious  to 
retain  permanent  possession  of  their  settlements.  It  is 
probable  that  the  Roman  jurisprudence,  which  had  so  long 
flourished  in  Iialy  and  some  other  countries,  and  had  begun 
to  take  root  in  almost  all  the  other  districts  of  Europe,  was 
never  entirely  supplanted  by  the  customs  and  laws  of  the 
barbarians  ;  and  when  the  revival  of  letters  brought  to  light 
the  high  degree  of  refinement  to  which  the  Roman  people 
bad  attained,  their  civil  institutions  naturally  claimed  a  pre- 
eminent attention.  The  discovery  of  the  Pandects  at  Amal- 
phi  (if  indeed  that  or  any  part  of  Justinian's  Collection  had 
ever  entirely  disappeared  ;)  the  importance  of  the  science 
of  which  it  treated  ;  the  beauty  and  excellence  of  its  dic- 
tates, being  the  result  of  the  reason  acting  upon  tha  expe- 
rience of  the  most  civilized  nation  which  the  world  had 
hitherto  produced;  the  easy  adaptation  of  the  greater  part 
of  it  to  modern  circumstances ;  all  contributed  to  recom- 
mend it  to  the  attention  of  princes  and  legislators.  It  came 
therefore  to  be  adopted  in  some  countries  as  the  great  body 
of  their  common  law  ;  in  others,  it  was  only  partially  re- 
ceived, according  as  its  institutions  corresponded  with  the 
native  customs  of  the  people  ;  whilst  in  all,  its  maxims 
were  more  or  less  extensively  incorporated  with  their  own 
proper  institutions. 

19.  The  various  systems  of  jurisprudence  which  thus 


grew  up  in  modern  Europe,  compounded  partly  of  the 
original  laws  and  customs  of  the  respective  nations  who 
supplanted  the  Roman  greatness,  and  partly  of  the  more 
refined  institutions  of  that  people,  form  a  sufticienlly  ex- 
tensive branch  of  study.  Fortunately  it  is  to  the  general 
student  more  curious  than  useful.  A  knowledge  of  the 
laws  of  our  own  countiy,  aided  by  some  acquaintance  with 
such  foreign  institutions  only  as  are  of  acknowledged  ex- 
cellence, or  of  the  nearest  affinity  to  our  own,  constitutes 
an  objict  of  paramount  importance.  Without,  therefore, 
attempting  any  detail  of  that  nature,  we  shall  here  content 
ourselves  with  bringing  together  a  few  observations  appli- 
cable lo  ad  systems  of  law  collectively. 

20.  (1.)  VVe  have  said,  that  the  obligation  of  law  is  ulti- 
mately gioundtd  in  its  reference  to  the  good  of  those  whom 
it  is  intended  to  control.  In  like  manner,  the  obligatory 
force  of  any  inferior  law  may  be  considered  as  more  im- 
mediately derived  from  that  which  is  superior  to  it.  Tiius, 
with  regard  lo  families,  corjiorations,  and  other  subordinate 
societies,  we  can  prescribe  nothing  which  is  contrary  to  the 
law  of  ihe  state  of  which  they  make  a  part;  the  municipal 
law  of  each  particular  state  must  prescribe  nothing  contra- 
ry to  the  law  of  nations  ;  and  this  law  must,  in  its  turn,  be 
consistent  with  those  essential  principles  of  molality  and 
religion,  which  the  Deity  evidently  intended  to  be  obligato- 
ry on  every  individual  of  mankind.  And  thus  good  civil 
laws  are  nothing  else  than  natural  law  itself  detailed,  modi- 
fied, and  applied  by  the  sovereign  power  in  a  state.  If  the 
inferior  law  contain  any  contradiction  to  the  superior,  it 
must,  by  the  established  nature  of  things,  itself  be  ulti- 
mately and  substantially  inconsistent  with  the  good  of  those 
who  are  required  to  obey  it  ;  and  therefore  wants,  by  that 
contradiction,  the  proper  obligulion  of  law.  Such  laws, 
when  their  deviation  from  the  principles  of  morals  and  re- 
ligion is  direct  and  immediate,  excite  detestation,  and,  in 
aggravated  cases,  horror.  In  the  edict  of  proscription 
against  the  Piince  of  Orange,  Philip  II.  promises  to  him 
who  shall  kill  the  prince,  and  to  his  heirs,  20.000  ecus,  with 
the  rank  of  nobility,  and  that  on  the  word  of  a  king  and  as 
the  servant  of  God.  Nobility  for  murder!  and  its  perpe- 
tration enjoined  by  a  servant  of  God  !  Here  insult  and  out- 
rage is  offered  to  every  sentiment  of  honoui,  of  morality, 
and  religion — which  nothing  but  the  poison  of  bigotry- 
could  have  so  entirely  stifled  in  the  breast  of  the  tyrant  who 
dared  to  publish  the  reward. 

2J.  (2  )  Nothing  should  be  so  dear  to  a  people  as  laws, 
when  intended  to  be  a  rampart  against  despotism,  the  sub- 
stance and  safe-guard  of  a  rational  liberty,  and  the  means, 
in  short,  of  rendering  them  good,  wise,  and  happy.  "  The 
great  difference,"  says  Xenophon,  "  which  Lycurgus  cre- 
ated between  Lacedasmon  and  other  states,  consists  in  this 
—that  he  has,  as  a  primary  principle,  secured  the  submis- 
sion of  the  citizens  to  the  laws.  They  fly  to  yield  obedience 
at  the  call  of  the  magistrates  ;  but  at  Athens,  a  rich  man 
would  go  frantic  to  think  that  his  conduct  depended  upon 
the  authority  of  any  magistrate."  The  first  act  of  the 
Ephori  on  entering  upon  their  office  was,  to  issue  a  pro- 
clamation inviting  the  citizens  to  love,  rather  than  enjoining 
them  {oobey  the  laws,  that  their  submission  to  them  might 
thus  be  natural  and  easy.  In  truth,  among  the  Spartans, 
as  well  as  among  the  earlier  Romans,  laws  and  manners 
appear  to  have  been  so  intimately  blended,  as  to  have  form- 
ed, so  to  speak,  but  one  body.  Luxury,  commerce,  and 
the  love  of  gain,  seem  to  be  inconsistent  with  such  a  state 
of  public  sentiment. 

22  (3.)  All  new  laws,  which  it  may  be  proposed  to  in- 
troduce, should  bear  reference  to  the  state  of  circum- 
stances in  which  the  people  may  at  the  time  be  actually 
placed  ;  to  the  nature  of  the  government  already  establish- 
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eil ;  lo  ihc  climate  ;  the  character  of  the  soil ;  the  extent 
ami  local  sitiialion  of  the  tei-riloiy  ;  tlie  manner  of  life  of 
tne  iahabiianis,  as  consislinij  in  agricultural,  comnnercial, 
or  other  pursuits  ;  their  customs  ;  their  prejudices  ;  their 
superstitions.  Yet  laws  may  contribute  much  to  form  the 
nioials,  manners,  and  character  of  a  nation.  All  that  is 
meant  is,  tliat  we  ought  not  lo  attempt  a  direct  change,  in 
any  of  these  respects,  by  violent  enactments.  This  were 
the  highest  impolicy,  if  not  rather  a  species  of  tyranny. 
Following  rather  the  example  of  Solon,  legislators  should 
impose  such  laws  only  as  the  people  are  fit  to  receive, 
not  such  as  are  most  perfect  in  the  abstract;  since  it  is 
better  to  leave  disorders  altogether  untouched,  than  to 
ordain  laws  which  will  either  be  imperfectly  obeyed,  or 
altogether  neglected:  and  thus  the  whole  body  of  the  law 
incur  disrespect. 

23.  (4.)  They  who  enact  and  who  administer  law  should 
themselves,  of  course,  be  bound  by  it  indiscriminately  with 
the  rest  of  the  people.  It  is  the  law,  and  not  men,  who 
ought  to  rule.  This  constitutes  the  essential  difference 
between  a  free  and  an  arbitrary  government.  "  Law,"  says 
Plutarch,  "  is  queen  over  mortals  and  immortals."  The 
edict,  1499,  of  Lous  XIL  is  a  rare  instance  of  magnanimi- 
ty in  a  prince  possessing  the  absolute  disposal  of  the 
laws  ;  "  the  law  only,"  says  he,  "  is  to  be  obeyed,  notv/ith- 
standing  any  orders  to  the  contrary  which  importunity  may 
elicit  from  the  monarch." 

24.  (5.)  In  the  best  system  of  laws  some  are  found 
which  relate  to  matters  beneath  the  dignity  of  law,  and 
some  which  are  altogether  useless.  Such  laws  are  always 
unwise,  because,  treating  of  things  trifling  or  indifl'erent, 
they  lead  men's  minds  to  regard  as  trifling  or  indifferent 
what  is  essentially  important. 

23.  (6.)  The  atylc  of  laws  should  be  simple,  definite, 
concise — burdened  as  little  as  possible  with  exceptions, 
limitations,  modifications — without  subtlety,  because  they 
are  not  a  system  of  dialectics — without  artifice,  because 
their  prime  intention  being  to  advance  the  public  morals, 
prosperity,  and  happiness,  they  should  speak  in  the  purest 
spirit  of  innocence  and  candour. 

26.  (".)  Perhaps  laws  ought  always  to  commence  at 
once  With  the  enactment.  Preambles,  originally  introduc- 
ed no  doubt  for  the  justification  of  the  legislature  and  the 
satisfaction  of  the  people,  are  often  unsatisfactory,  because 
not  containing  a  sufficiently  strong  and  explicit  reason  for 
the  enactment;  often  imperfect,  because  not  reaching  to 
the  whole  of  the  enactment ;  always  superfluous,  because 
if  the  law  is  bad,  that  is,  contrary  to  the  general  welfare,  it 
ought  net  to  be  enacted;  if  good,  there  is  no  occasion  for 
an  apology.  But  if  a  reason  be  at  any  time  thought  neces- 
sary, either  in  the  enactment  itself,  or  in  the  writings  of 
those  who  are  authorized  to  expound  it,  that  reason  ought, 
1st,  to  be  worthy  of  the  law  :  A  law  of  Rome  declares, 
that  no  blind  man  shall  e.xercise  the  office  of  advocate,  be- 
cause, says  the  hw,  he  cannot  see  the  decorations  of  the 
magistrate — a  paltry  reason,  when  so  many  better  were  ob- 
vious. 2d,  The  reason  alleged  should  be  true  :  Charles 
IX.  of  France  was  declared  major  at  the  commencemenC  of 
his  14tb  year,  in  place  of  its  termination;  because,  says 
the  Chancellor  Hopital,  the  law  respects  the  begun  year 
as  finished,  where  the  acquisition  of  honours  is  in  question 
—as  if  the  government  of  a  people  included  nothing  but  the 
honour  of  him  who  was  to  govern.  Finally,  It  should  be 
<leduced  by  reasoning  from  what  is  real  to  what  is  real, 
and  not  from  what  is  figurative  to  what  is  real,  or  from 
what  is  real  to  what  is  figurative.  A  law  of  the  Lombards 
1.  ii.   tit.  37.  prohibits  every   woman  from  marrying   who 


turns  nun  ;  «  for,"  says  this  law,  "  if  the  man  who,  by 
the  ceremony  of  the  ring,  has  merely  contracted,  with- 
out consummating,  a  marriage,  cannot  without  a  crime 
marry  any  other  woman  than  her  with  whom  he  lias^ 
contracted,  a  fortiori  she  who  has  become  the  spouse  of 
God,  cannot." 

27.  (8.)  Laws,  to  be  obeyed,  must  be  known.  Hence 
the  absurdity,  once  so  prevalent  in  some  countries  of  Eu- 
rope, of  expressing  laws  in  a  language  of  which  the  people 
are  ignorant.  The  English  acts  of  parliament  were  at  one 
time  written  in  Latin,  at  another  in  French — a  proceeding 
equivalent  to  a  concealment  of  the  very  rules  to  which  obe- 
dience was  required.  Among  some  nations  of  early  anti- 
quity, laws  were  composed  in  verse  and  sung  lo  popular 
airs,  that  they  might  be  the  more  generally  kr.own  as  well 
as  easily  retained  on  the  memory.  The  Athenians  engrav- 
ed their  laws  on  plates  of  brass,  which  they  fixed  up  in  pub- 
lic places  ;  and,  among  the  Romans,  to  commit  to  memory 
the  Twelve  Tables  was  an  indispensable  branch  of  the  edu- 
cation of  children. 

28.  (9.)  The  laws  which  are  borrowed  from  other  coun- 
tries, sometimes  appear  to  be  the  same  with  those  of  the 
countries  from  which  they  have  been  derived,  when,  in 
truth,  they  are  materially  diflerent.  The  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans punished  the  receiver  of  stolen  goods  with  the  same 
pains  as  the  thief  himself,  and  some  modern  nations  follow 
the  example.  In  the  former  case,  this  state  of  the  law  was 
just,  in  the  latter  it  is  otherwise  ;  for,  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  a  pecuniary  penalty  was  the  only  punishment 
of  thelt,  and  it  is  just  that  every  man  concerned  in  occa- 
sioning damage  to  another  should  be  obliged  to  repair  it; 
but  in  England,  in  Scotland,  and  in  France,  (at  least  before 
the  Revolution,)  the  thief  being  punished  with  death,  it  is 
impossible  in  most  instances,  without  confounding  crimes, 
to  punish  the  receiver  with  the  same  severity.  The  receiv- 
er may  often  be  altogether  ignorant  of  the  particular 
theft  in  question — tlis  thief  himself  never  can.  The  re- 
ceiver, it  is  true,  by  his  very  trade,  encourages,  generally, 
the  commission  of  the  crime,  and  often  renders  the  con- 
viction of  the  criminal  more  difficult;  but  it  is  the  thief  who 
has  committed  the  crime  ;  all  is  passive  on  the  part  of  the 
receiver,  the  tliief  is  active;  the  latter  must  have  over- 
come greater  obstacles  before  he  could  arrive  at  such  a 
point  of  guilt,  and  acquired  greater  boldness  in  the  com- 
mission of  crimes. 

29.  (10.)  There  is  a  principle,  capable  of  being  reduced 
to  considerable  precision,  which  will  serve  as  a  general 
rule  for  estimating  the  merits  of  the  criminal  code  of  a 
people.  A  capital  excellence,  in  such  a  code,  consists  in 
the  punishment  being  drawn  from  the  peculiar  nature  of 
the  crime  committed,  and  a  correspondent  defect  in  a  de- 
viation from  this  principle.  Nothing  can  tend  more  to  con- 
nect the  idea  of  punishment  with  guilt,  as  well  in  the  breast 
of  him  who  is  about  to  commit  the  crime,  as  of  them  who 
are  witnesses  of  his  punishment,  whilst  also  it  naturally  con- 
ducts to  a  just  proportion  between  the  punishment  and  the 
oflence.  Upon  this  principle  Montesquieu*  has  sketched 
the  outline  of  a  criminal  code. 

"  There  are,"  says  he,  "  four  sorts  of  crimes  :  the 
first  sort  offend  against  religion  ;  the  seconil,  against  man- 
neis;  the  third,  the  peace  of  society;  and  the  fourth,  the 
security  of  the  citizens.  The  punishments  proper  to  each 
of  these  sorts  of  crimes,  should  be  derived  from  the  nature 
of  each. 

"  The  class  of  crimes  which  relate  to  religion,  should 
comprise  such  only  as  directly  attack  it,  as  are  ail  cases  of 


"  .See  Theorie  ties  Peines  et  des  Recompenses,  par  Jer.  Bentham,  who  has  enlarged  upon  this  sketch  of  Montesquieu. 
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simple  sacrilege*  ;  for  crimes  vh.ch  ciisturb  vne.ely  the 
exerci3e  of  relision,  belong  to  the  class  either  of  those 
airahist  the  public  peace,  or  the  sccimty  ot  the  citizens. 
That  the  punibhment  of  these  acts  of  simple  sacrilege  may 
be  derived  from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  it  ought  to  consist 
in  depriving  the  guilty  person  of  all  the  advantages  which 
the  national  religion  confers;  such  as  exclusion  from 
places  of  public  worship,  txcommuiucaiion,  Sec.  In  mai- 
lers relating  to  the  public  peace,  or  the  security  ot  the  citi- 
zens, acts,  though  oi  a  less  open  or  direct  nature,  may  be 
the  proper  subject  of  human  justice  ;  but  m  matters  relat- 
ing to  the  Divinity,  where  there  is  no  public  act,  there  is 
no  ground  f  .r  accusation.  In  that  case,  the  matter  is  sole- 
ly between  God  and  his  creature;  and  to  God  alone  it  then 
belongs  to  make  the  measure  and  the  time  of  his  ven- 
geance. But  if,  confounding  the  nature  of  things,  the 
magistrate  is  industrious  to  detect  such  firivale  deviations 
from  the  national  standard,!  he  introduces  an  inquisition 
which  is  not  only  unnecessary,  but  highly  impoluic,  and 
destroys  the  liberty  of  the  ciiizeiis,  by  arming  against  them 
the  united  zeal  of  every  timid  and  every  intolerant  con- 
science. The  evil  arises  hence,  that  it  is  deemed  neces- 
sary lo  avenge  the  Deity  ;— as  if  it  should  not  be  our  study 
rather  to  honour  the  Deity  than  to  avenge  him.  Proceed- 
ing upon  this  idea,  where  shall  punishments  stop?  If  hu- 
man laws  are  to  avenge  an  infinite  Being,  they  ought  to  be 
regulated  by  adequate  notions  of  his  infinitude,  not  spring 
from  the  imbecility,  the  ignorance,  and  the  caprices  of  hu- 
man nature. 

"  The  second  class  of  crimes,  or  those  against  manners, 
are  such  as  violate  public  or  private  decency  in  the  mode 
of  gratifying  the  senses.  The  punishment  of  these  should 
in  like  maimer  be  drawn  from  the  nature  of  the  thing.  De- 
privation of  all  those  advantages  which  society  has  con- 
nected with  purity  of  manners;  shame;  necessity  of  with- 
drawing from  the  view  of  the  citizens  ;  public  infamy  ;  ex- 
pulsion from  the  city,  or  even  from  the  community ;  in 
short,  the  different  sorts  of  punishment  which  are  properly 
.orrcclive,  should  suffice  to  repress  the  shamelessness  of 
either  sex.  In  truth,  such  offences  are  less  founded  in 
criminality,  or  an  intention  to  injure  another,  than  in  iorget- 
fulnessor  contempt  of  one's  self.  But  we  must  here  keep 
in  view  those  ofl'ences  which  affect  manners  only, — not 
those  crimes  which,  affecting  also  the  security  of  the  citi- 
zens, such  as  the  abduction  of  women,  and  rape,  fall  pro- 
perly under  the  fourth  class. 

"  The  crimes  of  the  third  class  are  those  which  relate  to 
ihe  fiublic  ficacc.  And  here  also  the  punishment  ought  to 
refer  lo  the  nature  of  the  offence,  and  be  strictly  correc- 
tive, as  confinement,  exile,  and  such  penalties  as  tend  to  re- 
form uiKiuiet  spirits,  and  bring  them  back  to  established  or- 
der. But  neither  must  such  offences  be  confounded  with 
those  which  include  a  violation  of  the  public  security,  but 
must  be  confined  tua  simple  breach  of  police. 

"  The  penalties  of  the  fourth  and  last  class  of  crimes,  or 
such  as  offend  against  the  security  of  the  citizens,  are  those 
which  are  niore  strictly  denominated  punishments.  They 
arise  from  a  sort  o^ lex  talionis,  which  requires  that  the  so- 
ciety should  withdraw  its  security  from  him,  who  has  de- 
prived, or  endeavoured  to  deprive,  another  of  that  securitv. 


This  sort  of  punishment  is  derived  from  the  nature  of 
things,  is  founded  in  reason,  and  has  a  direct  reference  to 
the  very  principles  themselves  of  ^ood  and  evil.  A  citizen 
deserves  death,  when  he  has  violated  the  public  security  so 
far  as  to  have  deprived  another  of  iife.  But  this  punish- 
ment of  death  ought  to  be  regarded  as  an  extreme  remedy 
for  diseased  society.  It  may  sometimes  happen,  that  when 
the  public  security  with  regard  to  firofierty  has  been  injur- 
ed, there  may  be  reasons  for  inflicting  a  capital  pain  ;  but 
it  were  perhaps  wiser,  and  would  certainly  be  more  agreea- 
ble to  the  nature  of  things,  if  the  punishment  in  such  cases 
were  commonly  confined  to  the  loss  of  property.  But  as 
it  usually  happens  that  the  property  of  others  is  attacked 
by  those  who  have  none  themselves,  corporal  punishment 
supplies,  of  necessity,  the  place  of  pecuniary." 

30.  (1  I.)  As  enactments  cannot  foresee  and  particularize 
every  case,  it  is  the  business  of  reason  to  compare  the  facts 
which  are  omitted  with  those  which  are  specified.  Willi 
the  public  good  in  view  as  Ihe  great  rule  of  decision,  the 
new  law  should  be  compared  with  the  old  ;  a  strict  regard 
maintained  to  the  whole  tenor ;  the  real  spirit  and  import 
considered  rather  than  the  mere  terms  ;  the  defects  and 
obscurities  of  expression  supplied  and  explained  by  refe- 
rence to  that  real  import  ;  and  even  recurrence  had  to 
neighbouring  institutions.  Yet  we  must  be  jealous  of  an 
arbitrary  extension  of  one  case  to  another,  and  above  all  in 
matters  penal.  That  subtlety  which  busies  itself  in  draw- 
ing consequences  is  contrary  to  the  sentiments  of  humanity, 
derogatory  to  the  legislature,  and  inconsistent  with  liber- 
ty. It  is  only  in  favourable  cases  that  a  liberal  interpreta- 
tion can  be  allow-ed  ;  in  all  others  the  evil  should  be 
tolerated,  until  an  express  enactment  can  be  made  to 
suppress  it. 

31.  (12.)  But  a  custom  perfectly  established  by  a  long 
succession  of  examples,  anti  thus  unequivocably  adopted 
by  the  people,  supplies  the  defect  (which  in  this  case  must 
bo  supposed  to  be  intentional)  of  the  enactment,  holds  the 
place  of  a  statute,  and  becomes  tacitly  a  law  by  prescrip- 
tion. 

32.  (13.)  To  enable  courts  of  law  to  arrive  at  a  just 
and  accurate  decision,  forms  of  procedure  are  indispensa- 
ble. The  misfortune  is,  that  it  is  the  interest  of  practi- 
tioners, sometimes  of  the  judge,  to  multiply  these  forms, 
and  to  baffle  every  attempt  of  the  most  upright  magistrate, 
as  well  as  of  the  legislature,  to  simplify  and  abridge  them. 
Tlius  forms  are  every  where  so  numerous,  as  to  embarrass 
the  operation  of  the  very  laws  which  have  established  them; 
a  suit  becomes  an  inheritance ;  property  remains  uncer- 
tain ;  and  the  parlies  and  their  heirs  are  ruined  in  their  en- 
deavours to  ascertain  the  right. 

33.  (14.)  After  the  example  of  the  Atlienians,  such  laws 
should  from  time  to  time  be  carefully  collected  as  are  su- 
perannuated, contradictory,  or  useless,  that  the  national  code 
may  thus  be  purified  and  diminished,  lest  that  contempt 
which  awaits  or  has  already  overtaken  such  laws  should, 
like  a  gangrene,  overspreatl  those  also  which  are  truly  ex- 
cellent. Yet  let  this  reformation  be  wrought  with  much 
precaution  and  solemnity,  that  the  people  may  perceive  ti-.e 
sacredness  of  the  law,  which  requires  so  much  formality 
even  to  correct  it. 


•  Les  sacrUeffes  simples— by  which  we  suppose  Montesquieu  means,  all  violent  and  grossly  indecent  attacks  upon  the  doctrines  of  the  re- 
ceived religion ;  which,  being  hallowed  m  the  public  mind,  and  adopted  as  a  part  of  the  law  of  the  land,  cannot  be  insulted  without  insulting 
the  law  Itself,  and  the  whole  body  of  the  people. 

t  X*«  sacrileges  cachtes. 
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PART  II.     OF  THE  LAW  OF  NATIONS. 


Introduction, 

i.  Each  nation  being  considered  as  a  moral  being  liv- 
ing in  a  Slate  of  nature,  the  obligations  of  one  nation  to- 
wards another  are  no  more  than  those  of  individuals  modi- 
fied and  applied  to  nations  ;  and  tiiis  is  what  is  called  the 
natural  lano  of  nations.  It  is  universal  and  7jecessari/,  he- 
cause  all  nations  are  obliged  by  it,  and  whether  they  will  or 
no.  The  foundation  of  this  natural,  zmiversal,  and  neces- 
sary law,  is  the  relation  which  a  human  being,  as  such, 
bears  to  God,  to  himself,  and  to  the  rest  of  the  species. 
Hence  writers  on  international  law  commonly  begin  with 
a  statement  of  the  obligations  arising  from  these  three  rela- 
tions, or  a  view  of  the  larj  of  nature  ;  and  this  law  they  ap- 
ply as  the  rule  in  all  questions  between  independent  states, 
■where  'special  convention  or  custom  is  silent.  For  this 
part  of  the  foundation  of  international  law,  we  refer  the 
reader  to  our  articles  Religion  (^A'atural),  and  Moral 
Philosophy. 

2.  But  as  the  simple  law  of  nature  is  insufficient,  even  in 
questions  between  individuals,  and  still  less  between  na- 
tions, when  they  come  to  have  intercourse  aiid  to  carry  on 
commerce  with  one  another,  their  common  interest  obliges 
them  to  soften  the  rigour  of  the  law  of  nature,  to  render  it 
more  determ;i;ate,  and  to  depart  from  that  perfect  equality 
of  rights,  which  must  ever,  according  to  that  law,  be  con- 
sidered as  extending  itself  even  to  the  weakest.  These 
changes  take  place  in  virtue  of  conventions  (express  or  ta- 
cit) or  of  simple  custom.  The  whole  of  the  rights  and 
obligations  thus  established  between  two  nations,  form  the 
Jiositiz-e  law  of  nations  between  them.  It  is  called  positive, 
particular,  or  arbitrary,  in  opposition  to  the  natural,  univer- 
sal, and  necessary  law. 

3.  On  the  example  of  two  nations,  all  the  nations  of  Eu- 
rope might,  by  common  consent,  make  treaties  to  regulate 
their  difTerent  rights ;  and  then  these  general  treaties 
would  form  a  code,  which  might  be  called  the  positive  law 
of  nations.  But  there  never  yet  existed  such  a  general 
treaty,  either  between  all  the  powers  of  Europe  or  even  a 
majority  of  them.  In  tiiis  sense,  then,  there  exists  no  po- 
sitive law  of  nations,  and  perhaps  none  such  ever  will 
exist. 

But  on  the  other  hand  it  is  clear,  that  what  has  become  a 
law  between  two  or  three,  or  even  the  majority  of  the  pow- 
ers of  Europe,  either  by  treaty,  or  from  custom,  can  pro- 
duce neither  rights  nor  obligations  among  the  rest.  How- 
ever, by  comparing  the  treaties  which  the  powers  of  Europe 
have  made  with  one  another,  we  discover  certain  principles, 
that  have  been  almost  universally  adopted  by  the  different 
powei  s  that  have  made  treaties  on  the  same  subjects.  It  is 
similar  with  respect  to  custom — a  custom  received  among 
the  majority  of  the  powers  of  Europe,  particularly  among 
the  great  jiowers  fwhen  it  is  not  founded  upon  their  parti- 
cular constitutions)  is  naturally  adopted  by  other  powers, 
as  far  as  it  can  apply  to  them  ;  and,  in  general,  all  nations 
give  a  certain  degree  of  attention  to  the  customs  admitted 
by  others,  although  it  cannot  be  proved  that  they  have 
ever  been  admitted  by  themselves.  It  is  true,  we  cannot 
say  as  much  of  express  conventions.  It  nevertheless  of- 
ten happens,  that  a  treaty  made  with  a  particular  power 
serves  as  a  model  for  the  treaties  of  the  same  sort  to  be 
made  with  other  powers  ;  and  very  often  what  takes  place 
in  one  nation,  in  virtue  of  treaty,  is  admitted  in  others  as  a 
"ustom  :  so   that,  in  many  points,  the  law  of  nations  is 


founded  on  treaty  in  one  country,  and  on  custom  in  an- 
other. 

It  is  then  the  aggregate  of  the  rights  and  obligations 
established  among  the  nations  of  Europe  (or  the  majority 
of  them)  whether  by  particular  but  uniform  treaties,  by 
tacit  convention,  or  by  custom,  which  forms  the  general 
positive  law  of  nations. 

4.  We  find  some  vestiges  of  a  positive  law  of  nation's 
among  the  ancients,  particularly  arnong  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  ;  but  it  is  needless  for  us  to  go  back  so  far.  The 
political  situation  of  Europe  is  so  much  changed,  since  the 
fifth  century  in  particular;  the  introduction  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  of  the  hierarchical  system,  and  all  its  other 
iinportant  consequences;  the  invention  of  gunpowder,  the 
discovery  of  America,  and  of  the  passage  to  the  East  In- 
dies ;  the  ever  increasing  taste  for  pomp  and  luxury  ;  the 
jealous  ambition  of  powerful  states  ;  the  multiplication  of 
all  sorts  of  alliances  ;  and  the  introduction  of  the  custom  of 
sending  ambassadors  in  ordinary  ;  have  had  such  an  influ- 
ence in  forming  our  present  law  of  nations,  that,  in  gene- 
ral, it  is  necessary  to  go  no  farther  back  than  the  middle 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era  :  and,  indeed,  on  many  points, 
no  information  can  be  obtained  by  going  farther  back  than 
the  time  of  Henry  the  Great,  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  or 
even  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century. 

It  is,  then,  in  the  general  history  of  Europe  during  the 
latter  centuries,  and  of  the  particular  states  of  which  it 
is  composed,  that  we  must  look  for  the  existing  law  of  na- 
tions. 


BOOK  I. 

O^  THE  Basis  of  the  Positive  Law  of  Nations. 

Chap.  I. — Of  Treaties. 

1.  As  sovereign  powers  acknowledge  no  legislator  over 
them  but  God,  they  can  have  no  rights  and  obligations 
between  them  but  such  as  the  divine  laws  impose.  But 
they  may  add  to  these  primitive  obligations,  by  renouncing 
voluntarily  a  part  of  their  rights,  or  taking  on  themselves 
new  obligations,  after  which  they  stand  engaged  to  do,  not 
to  do,  or  to  sufTer,  what  they  were  not  absolutely  obliged  to 
do,  not  to  do,  or  to  suffer.  The  basis  of  these  new  rights 
and  obligations,  which  form  the  positive  law  of  nations,  is 
then  the  mutual  will  of  the  nations  concerned.  This  will 
may  be  declared  by  words,  gestures,  or  other  marks  re- 
ceived as  the  signs  of  thought,  or  by  actions  from  which 
consent  may  be  deduced  ;  or  it  may  he  firesumcd.  For  in- 
stance, what  a  nation  has  always  done  hitherto  we  may 
presume  it  will  do  for  the  future.  Hence  the  different 
foundations  of  the  positive  law  of  nations,  viz.  express  co- 
venant, tacit  covenant,  and  custom. 

2.  Express  covenants  made  between  nation  and  nation, 
are  called  public  covenants,  or  treaties. 

3.  For  a  covenant  to  be  obligatory,  five  things  are  neces- 
sarily supposed  :  First,  That  the  parties  have  power  to  con- 
sent. Second,  That  they  have  consented.  Third,  That 
they  have  consented  freely.  Fourth,  That  the  consent 
be  mutual.     And,  Fifth,  Tliat  the  execution  be  possible. 

First,   The  parties   must  have  /lo-iuer  to  coiisent.     The 

treaty  must  have  been  contracted  in  the  name,  and  by  the 

authority,  of  the  sovereign  power.  Any  thing  that  has  been 

promised  by  the  chief,  or  his  agent,  beyond  the  limits  of 
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the  authority  with  which  the  state  has  cmnisted  him,  is,  at 
niobt,  no  iiioie  than  a  sin.pK'  promise,  which  only  obhges 
the  pe-i-.on  wlio  promises  to  use  his  eiuleavours  to  procuie 
jls  raiification,  without  biivliufi  the  slate,  which,  ut  comse, 
,i,ay  refuse  such  ratification;  On  the  contrary,  every  thin- 
that  has  been  stipulat.cl  by  an  as;ent  in  conformity  to  his 
full  fioioers.  ou^ht  to  become  oblii^atory  on  the  state,  Irom 
'the  moment  of  ^ignins,  without  even  waiting;  .or  the  ralili- 


cation.     However,  not  to  expose  a 


state  to  the  errors  of  a 


S'nirlc  person,  it  is  now  become  a  general  maxim,  that  pi.b- 
lic  conventions  f  .ut  not  simple  military  arrangements  in 
time  of  war)  do  not  become  obligatory  till  ratihecl.  1  he 
motive  of  this  custom  clearly  proves  that  the  ratihcation 
can  never  be  refused  with  justice,  except  when  he  who  is 
charged  with  the  nee;ociution,  keeping  within  compass  with 
respect  to  his  public  full  powers,  has  gone  beyond  his  se- 
cret instructions,  and  consequently  has  rendered  himself  li- 
able to  punishment ;  or  when  the  other  party  retuses  to 

ratify. 

Second,  TAat  they  have  consented.  The  consent  must 
have  been  fully  and  clearly  declared,  either  by  words,  or 
by  signs,  to  which  custom  has  attributed  the  same  value. 
It  is  totally  indifferent  as  to  the  obligation,  whether  the 
■words  have  been  actually  articulated,  or  whether  they  have 
been  committed  to  writing.  Now-a-days,  however,  in  or- 
der to  facilitate  the  proof,  they  are  always  committed  to 
■writin"-.  The  form  of  the  treaty  is  of  no  consequence  :  a 
simple^  promise,  declared  and  accepted,  has  the  force  of 
a  treaty  between  nations  as  of  a  contract  between  indivi- 
duals. 

Third,  That  tkey  have  consented  freely.  The  consent 
ijiust  have  been  a  voluntary  act  of  each  contracting  party. 
What  has  been  extorted  by  physical  necessity  is  not  obli- 
gatory, because  the  parly  has  not  consented.  What  has 
been  extorted  by  moral  necessity,  that  is,  by  the  fear  of  a 
greater  evil,  is  obligatory,  if  the  violence  employed  by  the 
other  party  was  just;  but  if  it  was  unjust,  the  obligation 
ceases  through  default  of  title  in  him  who  wants  to  acquire 
the  right.  However,  the  security,  liberty,  and  independ- 
ence of  nations,  could  not  subsist,  if,  m  default  of  a  supe- 
rior judge,  and  in  default  of  a  right  to  judge  in  their  own 
cause,  they  did  not  acknowledge  as  just  (with  respect  to 
externalrffects)  all  violence  employed  by  each  other.  There- 
fore, the  plea  of  fear  cannot  be  opposed  to  the  validity  of 
treaties  between  nation  and  nation,  except  at  most  in  cases 
•where  the  injustice  of  the  violence  employed  is  so  manifest 
as  not  to  leave  the  least  doubt. 

Fourth,  That  the  consent  be  inutual.  The  consent  must 
be  mutual,  and  must  be  given  for  the  same  object.  When 
an  error  takes  place  with  respect  to  the  object  of  the  cove- 
nant, it  excludes  the  consent.  It  is  of  no  consequence 
whether  the  error  be  involuntary,  or  owing  to  the  insince- 
rity of  the  contracting  parlies,  or  one  of  them,  or  to  a  third 
person. 

The  injury  on  the  contrary  that  a  nation  may  sustain  from 
a  treaty  is  not  a  justifiable  reason  for  such  nation  to  refuse 
complying  with  its  conditions.  It  is  the  biisiness  of  every 
nation  to  weigh  and  consult  its  own  interests;  and  as  no- 
thing hinders  a  nation  from  acquiring  a  right  by  a  covenant 
■with  another,  and  it  being  impossible  for  any  one  to  deter- 
mine the  degree  of  injury  requisite  to  set  a  treaty  aside,  or 
to  judge,  in  an  obligatory  manner,  of  the  injury  sustained, 
the  security  and  welfare  of  all  nations  require  that  no  excep- 
tion  should  be  admitted  which  would  sap  the  foundation  of 
all  treaties  whatever. 

Fifth,  That  the  execution  be  jiossible.  The  execution  of 
^he  treaty  must  be  physically  anfl  morally  possible  :  so  that 
if  ihe  accomplishment  b<-  pi.ysically  impossible,  either  from 
the  nature  of  the  promiise  or  JVom  circvimstances,  or  if  tlie 


accomplishment  interferes  witli  the  interests  of  a  third 
parly,  or  tends  to  ruin  the  nation  which  has  promised, 
the  covenant  becomes  void,  or  at  least  ceases  to  be  obliga- 
tory. 

4.  Treaties  serve  either  to  confirm  to  a  nation  the  rights 
which  belong  to  it  by  the  law  of  nature,  or  to  change  into 
a  positive  riglit  what  was  before  a  natural  one.  Tliere  are 
some  treaties  ihat  are  fulfilled  at  once;  as  treaties  of  boun- 
dary-, of  exchange,  Sec.  And  others  which  can  be  fulfilled 
successively  only,  and  as  the  occasion  presents  itself;  sucij 
as  trcalies  of  commerce,  alliances,  &c.  These  latter  are 
called  treaties  in  a  more  particular  sense,  (/ccrffra),  in  oppo- 
sition to  transitory  covenants  (/lacta  tranaitoria).  To  this 
may  be  added,  that  treaties  are  sometimes  mixed,  includini; 
articles  of  both  sorts. 

5.  Treaties,  properly  so  called,  are  either  personal  or 
real.  They  are  personal,  when  their  continuance  in  force 
depends  on  the  person  of  the  sovereign  with  whom  they 
have  been  contracted.  They  are  real,  when  their  duration 
depends  on  the  state,  independently  of  the  person  wlio  con- 
tracts ;  consequentiy  all  treaties  between  republics  nuisi  be 
real.  All  treaties  made  for  a  time  specified,  or  for  ever, 
are  also  real.  A\"ith  respect  to  those  which  are  made  for 
an  indefinite  lime,  attention  mu^t  be  paid  to  the  terms  of 
the  treaties  themselves,  to  circumstances,  and  to  the  con- 
stitutions of  the  contracting  states,  in  order  lo  decide  to 
which  class  they  belong.  Of  late,  sufficient  care  has  been 
taken  to  express  this  matter  so  fully  as  to  leave  no  room  for 
dispute. 

6.  Tieaties  cease  to  be  obligatory  when  the  sovereign 
power  with  whom  they  were  concluded  ceases  to  exist, 
and  when  the  state  passes  under  the  dominion  of  another 
power.  Sometimes  they  cease  when  the  state  changes 
its  constitution ;  and  always  when  a  war,  on  whatever  ac- 
count, breaks  out  between  the  contracting  parties;  except 
provisions  be  contained  in  them  specially  in  reference  to 
the  event  of  a  war.  Such  provisions,  for  instance,  as  re- 
late to  the  treatment  of  each  other's  subjects,  their  vessels, 
merchandize,  Sec.  in  the  case  of  a  rupture.  All  treaties,  then, 
existing  between  belligerent  powers,  previous  to  the  war, 
must  be  renewed  at  the  peace,  if  the  parties  wish  to  con- 
tinue them. 

7.  In  order  to  secure  the  observation  of  treaties,  the  con- 
tracting parties  had  recourse  formerly  to  a  great  numOer 
of  accessary  covenants,  some  of  which  were  ridiculous 
enough.  They  almost  always  made  use  either  of  oaths, 
hostages,  pledges,  or  guarantees,  for  which  the  subjects 
or  vassals  of  the  contracting  states  were  often  chosen.  But 
now  oaths  are  laid  aside  in  treaties  between  sovereigns. 
Hostages  are  yet  made  use  of,  but  this  is  generally  in  mili- 
tary arrangemens,  or  for  the  fulfilment  of  some  particular 
article  of  a  treaty  of  peace.  The  custom  of  choosing  sub- 
jects and  vassals  for  guarantees  has  changed  by  little  and 
little  since  the  sixteenth  century,  till  it  is  now  become  an 
established  rule  to  solicit  foreign  powers  to  take  on  them 
that  ofiice  :  Hence  our  modern  guarantees,  which,  after  all, 
are  perhaps  more  frequent  than  useful. 

Chap.  II. — Of  Tacit  Covenants,  Custom,  and  Analogy. 

1.  As  express  consent  supposes  words,  or  signs,  which 
have  the  same  value  as  words,  so  tacit  consent  supposes 
actions,  which,  though  not  the  signs  scibstituted  foi  words, 
prove  the  will  of  the  party  that  makes  use  of  them.  By  these 
are  formed  what  we  call  tacit  covenants.  They  have  the 
same  force  as  express  covenants,  with  regard  not  only  to 
the  nature  of  the  obligation  they  produce,  but  to  their  ir- 
revocability also.  There  are  an  infinity  of  actions,  froin. 
which  we  may  deduce  consent  to  what  is  of  a  transitory 
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nature;  and  there  are  also  actions,  by  which  a  power  en- 
gages itself  tacitly  for  tiie  future.  But  for  an  action  to  pro- 
duce tiiis  effect,  it  runsl,  Jirsl,  h.ve  been  undertaken  or 
omitted  freely  and  knowingly  ;  second,  the  party  must  have 
believed  hinisclf  in  duty  bound  to  act  thus  ;  or  at  least, 
i/iird,  the  action  must  be  of  such  a  nature,  that  it  cannot  be 
omitted,  or  comniilted,  once,  without  giving  the  other  parly 
a  right  to  lequire  its  continuation  for  ever  after. 

\Vlie:i  these  three  circumstances,  or  at  least  the  two  first, 
concur,  one  smgle  action  is  enough  to  prove  a  tacit  con- 
sent ;  a  repetition  of  it  serves  only  to  facilitate  and  strength- 
en the  proof. 

2  A  single  action,  absolutely  arbitrary,  or  dictated  mere- 
ly by  the  common  principles  of  humanity,  decency,  or 
politeness,  is  by  no  means  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  party 
making  use  of  it  engages  to  do  the  same  for  ever  after, 
when  a  like  occasion  presents  itself;  nor  even  if,  during 
whole  ages,  a  nation  has  continued  to  repeat  such  an  action, 
can  that  repetition  ever  amount  to  an  eiigagement  for  the 
future  :  nor  can  it  ever  take  from  one  nation  the  right  of 
changing  its  conduct  in  that  respect  as  often  as  it  thinks 
proper,  without  consulting  any  other.  All  that  can  be 
built  on  such  actions  is,  a  firesumfiiion  that  the  nation  will 
continue  to  act  as  it  hitherto  has  done  as  long  as  it  does  not 
declare  its  intention  to  the  contrary,  and  as  long  as  cir- 
cumstances do  not  change.  This  presumption  may  be 
founded  on  a  single  action,  if  the  action  be  of  a  presump- 
tive nature.  It  is  naturally  strengthened  by  time  ;  and  a 
frequent  repetition  of  actions  uniiormly  undertaken  grows 
at  last  into  an  established  custom.  A  custom  does  not  con- 
sequently rest  on  tacit  consent,  but  on  the  presumed  will  of 
the  parly  that  observes  it. 

One  nation  having  a  right  to  presume  on  the  will  of 
another,  implies  an  obligation  on  the  other  side  to  give 
timely  notice  before  it  abolishes,  or  deviates  from,  a  cus- 
tom ;  so  that  no  other  nation  may  be  induced,  by  such  cus- 
tom, to  lake  a  step  that  might  be  contrary  to  its  interests. 
This  obligation,  although  imperfect  in  itself,  has  much 
weight  with  nations  united  by  treaties  of  friendship,  and  is 
generally  acknowledged  and  observed  by  all  the  powers  of 
Europe. 

3.  Analogy  often  forms  the  basis  of  decisions  in  the  affairs 
of  nations.  It  is  no  more  than  the  application  of  what  has 
been  determined  by  the  treaty  or  custom  in  certain  cases, 
to  other  cases  which  resemble  them,  and  which  have  not 
yet  been  decided.  The  weight  and  justice  of  an  analogous 
decision  depends,  therefore,  on  the  resemblance  of  the  t  ,vo 
cases. 


BOOK  II. 

Of  the  States  of  Europe  in  General. 

Chap.  I. — Of  the  States  of  ivhick  Eurojie  is  comfiosed. 

1.  Upon  a  view  of  the  states  of  which  Europe  is  com- 
posed, we  see  that  there  are  some  which  are  entirely  free 
and  sovereign,  and  others  which,  though  they  pretend  not 
to  an  entire  sovereignty,  ought  nevertheless  to  be  consi- 
dered as  immediate  members  of  the  society  of  European 
nations.  For  a  state  to  be  entirely  free  and  sovereign,  it 
must  govern  itself,  and  acknowledge  no  legislative  supe- 
rior but  God.  Every  thing  which  is  compatible  with  th.is 
independence  is  also  compatible  with  sovereignty,  so  that 
mere  alliances  of  protection,  tribute,  or  vassalage,  which 
,  a  state  may  contract  with  arother,  do  not  hinder  it  from 
continuing  perfectly  sovereign,  or  from  being  looked  upon 
is  occupying  its  usual  place  on  the  great  theatre  of  Europe. 


The  limits  or  strength  of  a  state  make  nothing  with  respect 
to  its  sovereignty;  if  it  be  totally  independent,  it  is  so- 
vereign. All  subordinate  corps,  on  the  contrary,  (whether 
communities,  cities,  or  provinces.)  which  form  but  a  part 
of  a  greater  corps,  and  whicli,  consequently,  do  not  enjoy 
an  entit-e  independence,  are  represented  mediately  by  their 
sovereign  in  all  transactions  with  foreign  powers.  It  may 
and  does  happen,  however,  that  the  different  members  of 
ccm/ioiind  slates  acquire  a  right,  not  only  of  governing 
solely  in  their  own  internal  affairs,  but  of  treating,  of  their 
own  accord,  with  foreign  powers  ;  provided  always  that 
they  adhere  to  the  restrictions  which  their  bonds  of  union 
and  submission  impose.  Members  of  such  slates  have 
then  a  right  to  treat  each  other,  and  to  be  treated  by  other 
powers,  as  independent  states;  and  ought  to  be  looked 
upon  as  immediate  members  of  the  society  of  sovereign 
states.  Nevertheless,  their  sovereignty  not  being  entire, 
the  distinction  has  arisen  of  sovereign  and  demisovereig-a, 
states  ;  but  as  the  law  of  nations,  with  some  few  restrictions 
excepted,  applies  to  the  latter  in  the  same  manner  as  to  the 
former,  they  must  both  be  regarded  as  the  the  subject  of 
the  science  of  the  European  positive  law  of  nations.  The 
number  of  sovereign  and  demi-sovereign  states  in  Europe 
has  varied  at  different  epochs.  Sometimes  it  has  been 
augmented  by  the  division  of  a  state  into  two  or  more,  or 
by  revolutions  ending  in  the  independence  of  some  hitherto 
subjected  part  of  a  state :  at  other  times  the  number  has 
been  diminished  by  the  union  (often  caused  by  the  extinc- 
tion of  families)  of  many  slates  into  one. 

2.  There  was  no  general  connection  existing  between 
the  states  of  Europe,  till  the  Romans,  in  endeavouring  to 
make  themselves  masters  of  the  world,  had  brought  the 
greatest  part  of  the  European  states  under  their  dominion. 
From  that  time  there  necessarily  existed  a  sort  of  connec- 
tion between  them  ;  and  this  connection  was  strengthened 
by  the  famous  decree  ofCaracalla;  by  the  adoption  of  the 
Roman  laws  ;  and  by  the  influence  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, which  introduced  itself  insensibly  into  almost  all 
the  subdued  states.  After  the  destruction  of  the  em- 
pire of  the  West,  the  hierarchical  system  naturally  led 
the  several  Christian  states  to  consider  themselves,  in  ec- 
clesiastical matters,  as  unequal  members  of  one  great  so- 
ciety. Besides,  the  immoderate  ascendant  that  the  Bisliop 
of  Rome  liad  the  address  to  obtain,  as  spiritual  chief  of  the 
church,  and  his  consequent  success  in  elevating  the  empe- 
ror to  the  character  of  its  temporal  chief,  brought  such  an 
accession  of  authority  to  the  latter,  that  most  of  the  nations 
of  Europe  showed,  for  some  ages,  so  great  a  deference  to 
the  emperor,  that  in  many  respects  Europe  seemed  to 
form  but  one  society,  consisting  of  unequal  members,  sub- 
ject to  one  sovereign.  This  order  of  things  remained  till 
the  different  powers,  perceiving  that  their  rights  were 
violated,  and  shaking  off  the  yoke  of  the  Pope,  or  diminish- 
ing his  influence,  reduced  all  the  prerogatives  that  the  em- 
peror enjoyed  over  the  other  crowned  heads  to  the  mere 
point  of  precedence.  Since  that  time  there  has  subsisted 
no  such  general  unequal  connection  between  the  powers  of 
Europe,  cither  in  spiritual  or  temporal  affairs.  An  excep- 
tion might  indeed  be  made,  with  respect  to  spiritual  affairs, 
of  those  states  which  still  remain  attached  to  the  Romish 
church;  but  as  to  temporal  affairs,  every  sovereign  state 
enjoys  an  equal  degree  of  independence.  However,  the 
resemblance  in  manners  and  religion,  the  intercourse  of 
commerce,  the  frequency  of  treaties  of  all  sorts,  and  the 
ties  of  blood  between  sovereigns,  have  so  multiplied  the 
relations  between  each  particular  state  and  the  rest,  that 
one  muy  consider  Europe  (particularly  the  Christian  states 
of  it)  as  a  society  of  nations  and  states,  each  of  which  has 
its  laws,  its  customs,  and  its  majdms,  but  which  it  cannot 
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put  in  execution  without  observing  a  great  ileal  of  delicacy 
iowai-cls  tlic  rebt  of  the  society.  There  exist,  moreover, 
parlicuiai-  relations  between  some  members  ol  this  society, 
which  brins  them,  more  or  less,  near  lo  each  other.  Some 
states  are  iicltl  tot;clher  by  etiuai  connections;  as  where 
several  states  belong  lo  Ihc  same  sovereign,  or  where  there 
exists  a  perpetual  treaty,  in  virtue  ol"  which  a  particular 
system  is  established  between  states.  The  connections  be- 
tween others  are  unequal,  such  as  those  existing  between 
Catholic  states  in  spiritual  matters,  or  between  the  several 
members  of  a  com/iound  state:  and  there  are  other  states 
which  have  neither  treaties  nor  commerce  with  each  other. 
In  short,  these  relations  are  almost  as  various  as  are  the 
conditions  of  the  particular  states  relatively  to  their  power 
and  constitutions. 

Cu.AP.  II. — Of  the    States  of  Jiuro/ie,  classed  according  to 
their  Dignity,  Foiuer,  'Cfc. 

1.  The  states  of  Europe  may  be  distributed  into  dil- 
fcicnt  classes,  as  great,  little,  royal,  sovereign,  demi-so- 
vereign,  &c. 

2.  The  division  of  the  great  states  according  to  their 
local  situation,  into  northern,  southern,  eastern  and  western 
powers  of  Europe,  has  less  to  do  with  law  than  with  politics, 
and  with  the  particular  interests  that  sometimes  actuate 
neighbouring  stales.  But  there  is  another  division  which, 
though  it  depends  in  some  measure  on  the  local  situation 
of  slates,  ought  not  to  be  neglected  in  treating  of  the  law 
of  nations;  we  mean  the  division  into  maritime  powers,  and 
powers  not  maritime.  It  is  common  enough  to  call  every 
state  maritime  that  is  situated  on  the  borders  of  the  sea,  and 
is  capable  of  carrying  on  commerce  on  that  element ;  but 
a  maritime  power,  properly  speaking,  is  a  power  that  keeps 
lip  a  fleet  of  ships  of  war  ;  and  in  this  acceptation  of  the 
term,  there  are  only  Great  Britain,  the  Seven  United  Pro- 
vinces, Spain,  Portugal,  the  Sicilies,  Denmark,  Sweden, 
Turkey,  the  republic  of  Venice,  and,  since  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  France  and  Russia,  which  can 
be  called  maritime  powers.  The  other  powers  have  either 
never  been  maritime,  or  have  ceased  to  be  so.  But  this 
term,  in  a  more  restricted  sense,  is  applied  to  those  powers 
only  whose  principal  strength  consists  in  ships  of  war,  or 
whose  power  by  sea  has  a  preponderance  over  that  of  the 
other  powers  on  the  same  element.  In  this  double  sense, 
England  and  the  United  Provinces  have,  since  the  end  of 
the  sevenleenlh  century,  been  exclusively  distinguished  by 
the  appellation  of  the  maritime  powers. 


BOOK  III. 
Of  the  internal  Constitution  of  a  State,  as  far 

AS    IT  RELATES  TO    FoREIGN    PoWERS   AND  THEIR  SUB- 
JECTS. 

Chap.  I. —  Of  the  Rights  qf  a  .Kation  with  res/iect  to  its  in- 
ternal Government  and  Constitution. 

1.  The  internal  constitution  of  a  state  rests,  in  general, 
on  these  two  points:  viz.  On  the  principles  adopted  with 
respect  to  him  or  them  in  whose  hands  the  sovereign 
power  is  lodged,  not  only  at  present,  but  for  the  future 
also;  and  on  those  adopted  with  respect  to  the  manner  in 
which  this  sovereign  power  is  to  be  exercised.  Both  these 
depend  on  the  will  of  the  state,  foreign  nations  having  no 
right  to  interfere  in  arrangements  which  are  purely  domes- 
tic. However,  there  are  some  exceptions  to  this  rule.  In 
case  a  dispute  should  arise  concerning  either  of  the  points 


above  mentioned,  a  foreign  power  may,  first,  Offer  its 
good  oflices,  and  interpose  them,  if  accepted  ;  second.  If 
called  in  to  the  aid  of  that  of  the  two  parties  which  has  jus- 
tice on  its  side,  it  may  act  coercively;  third,  It  may  have 
a  right,  from  positive  title,  to  intermeddle  ;  and  fourth.  If 
its  own  preservation  requires  it  to  take  a  part  in  the  quar- 
rel, that  consideration  overbalances  its  obligations  to  either 
of  the  parties.  These  exceptions,  and  particularly  the  two 
last,  have  been  so  extended  by  the  practice  of  European 
nations,  that  no  internal  dispute  of  importance  can  now 
arise  in  any  of  them,  but  foreign  powers  find  some  pretence 
to  lake  a  part  in  it,  without  looking  upon  their  interference 
as  a  violation  of  the  law  of  nations. 

2.  Suppose  that  the  interior  troubles  of  a  state  come  to 
an  open  rupture  between  the  sovereign  and  his  subjects, 
and  that  the  whole  nation,  or  part  of  it,  should  wish  to  drive 
him  from  the  throne  ;  or  suppose  that  a  province  or  ter- 
ritory, subjected  to  another  state,  refuses  obedience  to  it, 
and  endeavours  to  render  itself  independent ;  in  either  of 
these  cases  there  are  two  points  which  must  be  separated 
in  determining  on  the  conduct  that  foreign  powers  ought 
to  observe  :  first.  The  conduct  to  be  observed  towards  the 
old  or  new  sovereign,  or  towards  the  people  who,  after 
having  revolted,  have  declared  themselves  independent; 
second.  The  assistance  to  be  given  to  either  party. 

With  respect  to  the  first  of  these,  a  foreign  nation,  not 
under  any  obligation  to  interfere,  does  not  appear  to  violate 
its  perfect  obligations,  nor  to  deviate  from  the  principles 
of  neutrality,  if,  in  adhering  lo  the  possession  (without 
examining  into  its  legality)  it  treats  as  sovereign  him  who 
is  actually  on  the  throne,  and  as  an  independent  nation, 
people  who  have  declared,  and  still  maintain  themselves 
independent.  The  opposite  party,  however,  never  fails  to 
complain  of  this  conduct,  as  long  as  he  does  not  himself 
acknowledge,  by  treaty,  the  validity  of  such  possession  or 
independence. 

As  to  the  second  point,  namely,  the  assistance  to  be  given 
to  either  party,  when  once  obedience  has  been  formally  re- 
fused, and  the  refusing  party  has  entered  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  independence  demanded,  the  dispute  becomes 
similar  to  those  which  happen  between  independent  states  ; 
consequently,  any  foreign  prince  has  a  right  to  lend  assist- 
ance to  the  party  whom  he  believes  has  justice  on  his  side, 
whether  he  be  obliged  so  to  do  by  treaty  or  not  ;  provided, 
however,  that  he  has  not  promised  lo  observe  a  strict  neu- 
trality. But  as  to  espouse  an  unjust  cause  is  unlawful,  and 
as  it  is  impossible  that  the  opinions  of  the  two  parties 
should  not  differ  with  respect  to  the  justice  of  their  cause, 
it  is  also  impossible  that  those  against  whom  succours  are 
directed,  should  not  consider  such  a  step  as  a  departure 
from  neutrality,  and  as  an  injury.  In  fact,  whether  we 
speak  of  the  passive  conduct  observed  in  such  circum- 
stances, or  of  the  succours  furnished  by  foreign  powers,  it 
is  state  policy  that  commonly  decides  whether  he  who  feels 
himself  offended  shall  dissemble,  or  at  most  complain  of 
the  injury,  or  whether  he  shall  seek  retaliation  by  violent 
means. 

AA'hen  a  nation  acknowledges,  expressly  or  tacitly,  the 
independence  of  the  revolted  state,  or  a  prince  renounces 
the  throne  he  occupied,  foreign  powers  have  no  longer 
right  to  oppose  the  revolution,  nor  is  even  their  acknow- 
ledgment of  its  validity  necessary. 


Chap.  II. — Of  the  different  Rights  of  Sovereignty  belong- 
ing to  the  internal  Gov-ertmient,  in  relation  to-  Foreign 
Powers  and  their  Subjects. 

1.  The  sovereign  has  a  right  to  forbid  all  foreigneis  to 
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pass  through,  or  enter  his  dominions,  whether  by  land  or 
sea,  without  express  permission  first  obtained,  even  if  such 
passage  or  entry  should  not  be  prejudicial  to  the  state. 
Now-a-days,  however,  no  power  in  Europe  refuses,  in  time 
of  peace,  to  grant  such  permission  to  the  subjects  of  an- 
other power;  nor  is  it  even  necessary  for  such  subjects  to 
ask  permission  to  enter  a  state  and  bring  ttieir  property  into 
it.  Thus  then  the  liberty  of  entry  and  passage  may  be  con- 
sidered as  generally  established  between  the  powers  of  Eu- 
rope ;  and  it  is  particularly  so  among  the  stales  of  the 
German  enjpire.  But  as  this  libeity  ought  not  to  become 
prejudicial  to  tiie  state,  every  power  has  reserved  to  itself 
the  right,  first.  To  be  informed  of  the  name  and  quality  of 
every  foreigner  tliat  arrives;  and  to  this  end,  passports 
taken  at  the  place  from  whence  a  foreigner  comes  ought 
to  be  regarded  as  authentic,  provided  they  have  been 
granted  by  persons  having  authority  to  grant  them,  such  as" 
sovereigns,  magistrates,  or  forejgn  ministers ;  second, 
Each  state  has  a  light  to  keep  at  a  distance  all  suspicious 
persons ;  third-  Eiich  state  has  a  right  to  forbid  the  entry  of 
foreigners,  or  foreign  merchandises  of  a  certain  descrip- 
tion, for  a  time  or  for  ever,  as  circumstance  may  require  ; 
fourth,  The  liberty  of  entry  and  passage  extends  to  indi- 
viduals only.  A  number  of  armed  men,  before  they  enter 
the  territory  of  a  foreign  state,  must  have  an  express  per- 
mission from  the  sovereign.  This  takes  place  also  with 
respect  to  vessels  of  war  entering  a  port  to  take  shelter 
under  the  cannon  of  a  fortress,  unless  this  i>ermis>bion  has 
already  been  granted  by  treaty. 

2.  The  expenses  of  government  ought  to  be  defrayed 
by  all  those  who  enjoy  the  protection  of  the  state.  When 
the  revenue  of  the  domains  is  not  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
pose, imposts  must  be  raised.  A  foreigrier,  enjoying  the 
protection  of  the  state,  cannot,  wiiile  he  remains  in  it,  ex- 
pect to  be  entirely  exempted  from  imposts.  Besides,  it 
may  be  made  a  condition  of  his  admission.  He  may  even 
be  loaded  more  heavily  than  the  native  subjects  of  the  state, 
if  no  treaty  between  this  state  and  his  own  specifies  the 
contrary.  Yet,  as  far  as  concerns  personal  imposts,  it  is 
customary  not  to  exact  there  from  foreigners  till  they  have 
for  some  time  been  inhabitants  of  the  state.  Imposts  on 
real  estates,  on  the  contrary,  and  duties  on  the  entry  and 
consumption  of  merchandisesj  ought  to  be  paid  indis- 
criminately by  foreigners  as  well  as  subjects,  unless 
they  can  prove  an  exemption.  Consequently,  the  tolls 
that  are  imposed  for  the  maintenance  of  institutions  of 
public  utility,  such  as  turn-pike  roads,  canals,  &c.  are  col- 
lected indiscriminately  from  those  who  profit  from  such  in- 
stitutions, 

3.  One  of  the  most  essential  rights  in  the  hands  of  the 
sovereign,  is  the  judiciary  fionver.  It  extends  indiscrimi- 
nately to  all  who  are  in  the  territory,  and  the  sovereign  only 
is  the  source  of  it.  But  it  must  be  remembered, _/?rsr,  That 
there  are  persons  whose  exterritoriality  exempts  them  from 
this  jurisdiction,  such  as  foreign  princes  and  their  minis- 
ters, with  their  retinues;  second.  That  the  sovereign  some- 
times grants  to  foreigneis  the  privilege  of  being  tried  by 
their  own  judges,  under  the  nameof  consuls,  or  some  other 
title. 

The  tribunals  of  a  state  being  intended  to  supersede  all 
acts  of  violence  between  individuals,  foreigners,  even 
though  they  should  not  live  in  the  territory,  are  obliged  to 
address  themselves  to  these  tribunals  to  obtain  justice 
against  the  subjects  of  the  state;  and  if  those  agi^inst 
whom  they  proceed  should  be  only  temporary  subjects, 
they  must  nevertheless  plead  at  the  same  tribunals.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  sovereign  is,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, obliged  to  administer  justice  to  them  as  promptly 
and  as  impartially  as  if  they  were  his  own  subjects. 


Foreigners  have  never  a  right  to  demand  a  preference 
in  judicial  proceedings,  nor  have  they  a  right  to  demand 
judgment  by  a  special  court.  And  if  (in  cases  where  the 
competence  of  the  judge  is  indisputable)  the  cause  has 
been  detennined  according  to  form,  and  the  judge  is  not 
suspected  of  having  acted  contrary  to  his  duty,  the  sen- 
tence that  he  has  pronounced  in  the  last  resort  cannot  be 
called  in  question  by  any  foreign  power,  whose  subjects 
may  be  dissatisfied  with  the  decision.  This  principle  is 
justified  by  the  reciprocal  advantage  of  nations. 

But  a  formal  refusal  of  justice,  or  an  unusual  delay,  is 
a  violation  of  the  law  of  nations.  And  if  a  foreign  subject 
has  reason  to  complain  of  it,  his  sovereign  may  not  only  re- 
taliate, but  may  make  use  of  all  the  means  employed  by  na- 
tions when  their  rights  are  invaded  by  others.  He  may 
make  reprisals,  and  even  declare  war,  to  oblige  the  stale, 
wiiich  has  thus  failed  in  its  duty,  to  make  a  proportionate 
satisfaction. 

4.  In  determining  the  effect  that  a  sentence  pronounced 
in  one  state  may  have  in  other  states,  it  is  necessary  to  dis- 
tinguish two  points:  its  execution  and  its  validity.  With 
respect  to  the  first,  no  sovereign  is  positively  obliged  to 
execute  in  his  territory  a  sentence  that  has  been  pronounced 
out  of  it.  Nevertheless,  first,  The  particular  connection 
subsisting  between  several  states,  and  in  virtue  of  which 
they  form  a  compound  stale,  may  oblige  them  to  execute 
rec'procally  every  sentence  pronounced  by  a  competent 
judge.  Second,  Sometimes  states  enter  into  reciprocal  en- 
gagements by  treaty,  for  the  purpose  of  executing  sen- 
tences. Third,  Friendship  and  utility  often  induce  a  state 
not  to  refuse  the  execution  of  a  sentence  pronounced  by  a 
competent  judge,  when  the  usual  request  has  been  made, 
with  an  offer  of  rendering  the  like  service. 

With  respect  to  the  validity  of  a  sentence  pronounced 
in  a  foreign  territory,  if  such  sentence  has  been  pronounced 
by  a  judge  every  way  competent,  and  is  the  result  of  a  trial 
conducted  in  the  usual  mode,  according  to  the  laws  that 
ought  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  decision,  and  if  the  cause 
has  been  judged  definitively,  no  foreign  judge  can  admit  of 
a  second  suit  on  the  same  cause,  between  the  same  persons: 
the  sentence  has  the  same  force  as  the  awardsof  arbitrators 
fixed  on  by  the  parties  ought  to  have  in  a  state  of  na- 
ture. 

5.  The  end  of  civil  society  requires  that  the  sovereign 
should  have  a  right  to  forbid  actions  hurtful  to  the  state 
and  its  members,  to  award  penalties  for  such  actions,  ap- 
prehend and  judge  the  criminals,  and  execute  the  sentence 
pronounced  on  them.  These  rights  collectively  taken,  to- 
gether with  their  necessary  concomitants,  form  the  crimi- 
nal power.  This  power  extends  to  every  one  in  the  ter- 
ritory, whether  subject  or  foreigner.  So  that  though 
foreign  sovereigns  and  their  mii.islers  may  not  be  subject  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  state,  yet  the  sovereign  is  justifiable 
in  taking  such  measures  even  against  ihein  as  arc  riecessa- 
ry  to  save  the  state  from  the  dangers  into  which  their 
crimes  would  otherwise  plunge  it. 

A  sovereign  can  punish  foreigners,  whether  they  have 
committed  a  crime  in  his  dominions,  or  whether,  after  hay- 
ing committed  it  in  a  foreign  country,  they  seek  shelter  in 
his  dominions.  In  neither  case  is  the  sovereign  perfectly- 
obliged  to  send  ihem  for  punishment  to  their  own  country, 
nor  to  the  place  where  the  crime  was  committed  ;  not  even 
supposing  they  have  been  condemned  before  their  escape. 
According  to  modern  custom,  to  send  a  criminal  back  to 
the  place  where  the  crime  has  been  committed,  is  more 
frequently  granted  on  the  request  of  a  power  who  offers 
to  render  tlie  like  service,  than  to  send  one  from  the  place 
wlierc  the  crime  has  been  committed  to  his  own  country, 
or  to  some  court  of  justice  of  his  own  country.  This  latter 
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is  never  granted  except  in  vi 


■tiie  of  treaty;  or  if  it  be,  llie 


ce  for  llie 


only  when  a  satisfactory  answer  cannot  be  given,  that  a 
sovereign  pleads  lliai  iiidepcniience  ot  nations  v/hicli  dis- 
penses Willi  his  giving  any  at  all. 

On  a  principle  established  on  this  custom,  it  is  under- 
stood tluii  those  powers  who  take  umbrage  at  the  extraor- 
dniary  armaments  of  their  neighbours,  should  ever  pre- 
cede hostilities  by  an  amicable  explanation  ;  and  indeed 
this,  to  a  certain  degree,  is  acknowledged  by  the  law  of 
nature. 

2.  Every  state  lias  a  natural    right  to  augment  its  pow- 
er, not  only  by  the  improvement  of  its  internal  constitution 
and  resources,  but  also  by  external  aggrandizement ;  pro- 
vided that  the  means  employed    are   lawful;  that    is,   that 
seeks  shelter  in  his  dominions,  nor  to  '^''^'^"1!  '*^^'":''''|;^     Ihey  do  not  violate  the  rights  of  another.     Nevertheless,  it 
inonounced  against  his  person  or  property.     "°  '  ^^  happen,  that  the   aggrandizement  of  a  state  already 

general  good  seems  to  require  t'la^'l^osf  ^^h^^^^^tuckj^;,  .     powerful,  and  the   preponderance   resulting  from   it,  may 

'  sooner  or  later,  endanger  the  safely  and  liberty  of  the  ncigh- 


sovere.gn  must  have   an   extraordidary   delerenc 
power  that  makes  the  request.  ,1,^  nrottc- 

^6.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sovereign,  owing      '^  Ff 
tion  of  the  Slate  to  foreigners  as  well  as  to  '■'^-f  J  ^^^^  , 
obliged  to  punish,  with  the  same  ^""P"'""^"";' ""'';;' 
the  same  rigour,  all  crimes  committed  against  tbc  pel  so  s 
nd  ,    operties  of  foreigners  living  in  his  tcnUories    as     e 
wild  punish  the  sanne  crimes  it  c--nUted  aga  n     the 
i,crsons  or  properties  of  his  own   subjects.     But  with  le 
Sect  to  erimcl  committed  out  of  his  territories,  the  sove- 


sp 


criminal  who 


reien  is  not  perfectly  obliged  to  punish  the 
leignisuuii      ,.    ',     ,..?„„^    nor  to  execute  a  sentence 


ediatcly  the  safety  of  a  state   should  not  go  unpunished  ; 
d  accordingly,  in  case  of  requisition,  no  sovereign  refuses 


goo 
mediate 

and  accordingly. 
directly  to  take  cognizance  ol  such  crimes 

7  The  criminal  power  being  confined  to  the  territory,  no 
act  of  its  authority  can  be  exercised  in  foreign  countries 
vithout  violating  their  rights.  Consequently  neither  the 
pursuit  of  a  criminal  by  armed  men,  nor  a  seizure  or  car- 
lying  away  by  force,  nor  the  conducting  of  a  criminal  by 
an  armed  force,  can  take  place  on  a  foreign  territory  wilh- 


bouring  states.  In  such  case  there  arises  a  collision  of 
rights,  which  authorises  the  latter  to  oppose  by  alliances, 
and  even  by  force  of  arms,  so  dangerous  an  aggranuize- 
nient.  This  right  is  still  more  essential  to  states  which 
form  a  sort  of  general  society,  than  to  such  as  are  situated 
at  a  great  distance  from  each  other  ;  and  this  is  the  reason 
why  the  powers  of  Europe  make  it  an  essential  principle 
in  their  political  system,  to  watch  over  and  maintain  the 
balance  ol  power  in  Europe. 

3.  In  all  ages  nations  have  regarded,  with  a  jealous  eye. 


out  permission  from  the  sovereign 

8.  The  right  of  cancelling  a  criminal  suit,  or  of  pardon- 

inc  the  criminal,  can  be  exercised  by  no  sovereign  beyond  r'         .      r          ' 

■"'b  V    .        '.  ,  .          •.            A      .;,„.o  ri.'.v  „TrHr.ii  T   dime  tbe   disproportionate  aggrandizement    ol   any   one  among 

ilie  limiis  ot  his  territory.     A  prince  may  paiaon  a   ciiun-  r     i                       &&                                     j                     >d 

coning  ted  in  his  own  or  a  foreign  territory,  but  this  pardon  them.     We  see  that  many  enterprises  were  undertaken  by 

caZ^  hinder  a  foreign  sovereign  from  prosecuting  the  a»cient  nations,  to  diminish  the  overgrown  preponderance 

same  nerson,  for  the  same  crime,  when  he  can  seize  him.  of  some  particular   state  ;  but  they   seem    never  to  have 

The  prince  who  first  pardoned  him  has  no  means  of  hinder-  niade  the  maintenance  of  a  balance  of  power  a  systematic 

imr  the  effects  of  such  prosecution,  but  those  of  interces-  part  ot  their  policy.       I  he  greatness  of  the  Romans,  and, 

sion  ;  except  in  cases  where  the  manifest  innocence  of  the  smce  the  migration  of  the  northern  nations,  that  ot  Char- 
accused  party  authorises  coercive  means. 


BOOK  IV.  _ 

Of  Tr.\ss.\ctioxs  with   Forf.ign  Nations,  .vnd  the 
Rights  thknce  arising. 

Chap.  I. — Of  the  Liberty  and  Security  of  J^'acions. 

1.  A  natural  consequence  cf  the  liberty  and  independ- 
ence of  nations  is,  that  every  sovereign  has  a  right  to  make 
in  his  own  dominions  whatever  arrangements  he  may  judge 
proper  for  the  internal  security  of  the  state  ;  whether  it  be 
to  return  the  blow  he  has  received,  or  to  ward  off  the  one 


lemagne,  and  perhaps  that  of  Henry  V.  are  convincing 
proofs,  that  it  was  very  long  before  the  nations  of  Europe 
saw  the  necessity  of  attending  constantly  to  the  prevention 
of  dangers  of  this  sort.  It  was  not  till  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury,— when  the  immense  addition  to  the  power  of  the 
House  of  Austria,  and  to  that  of  the  King  of  France,  rous- 
ed them  from  their  lethargy.  They  then  began  to  fear  that 
one  or  the  other  of  those  powers  might  establish  an  uni- 
versal monarchy  ;  and  since  that  lime,  following  the  exam- 
ple of  England,  the  other  nations  of  Europe  have  never 
lost  sight  of  the  system  for  maintaining  a  balance  of  pow- 
er. Some  of  them,  however,  consulting  their  immediate 
interests  only,  have  occasionally  deviated  from  this  system,. 
The  greatest  part  of  the  states  of  Europe  at  present 
look  upon  this  right  of  maintaining  the  balance  of  power, 


that  menaces  him.  So  that,  provided  he  has  the  authority,  ^^  a  right  that  belongs  to  them, 
and  provided  he  is  not  bound  down  by  treaty,  he  may  build  ^^  '^  '"''  politicians  to  determine  when  this  balance  is  in 
or  rebuild  as  many  fortresses  as  he  thinks  proper,  as  well  danger,  and  to  point  out  the  means  of  re-establishing  it; 
on  thefioniiersas  in  the  interior  of  his  dominions  ;  he  may  ^he  history  of  Europe  proves  how  many  vicissitudes  it  has 
augment  the  number  of  his  troops  and  vessels  ;  make  irea-  undergone  since  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
ties  of  alliance,  of  subsidy,  &c.  and,  in  short,  do  every  thing  '*•  ^  ''^  principle  treated  of  in  the  last  section,  may  au- 
ihathe  thinks  necessary  lo  enable  himself  to  support  a  war,  tborisc  the  powers  of  a  certain  part  of  Europe  to  oppose 
without  being  obliged  to  give  an  account  of  his  proceedings  the  immoderate  aggrandizement  of  any  state  among  them, 
to  any  other  power  whatever.  Yet  such  extraordinary  ar-  Hence  the  system  for  maintaining  a  balance  of  power 
niaments  seldom  fail  to  give  umbrage  to  the  neighbouring  among  the  eastern  powers  of  Europe,  among  those  of  the 
powers,  and  to  create  suspicions,  wiiich  every  state  ought  West,  or  those  of  the  north  ;  among  the  siates  of  Germa- 
to  remove  when  they  are  unfounded.  For  this  reason  po-  "yj  o'  those  of  Italy  ;  among  the  Europeans  in  America, 
licy  has  introduced  the  custom  of  requiring  explanations  ^c.  The  same  principle  may  be  applied  to  commerce, 
concerning  armaments  of  this  sort,  and  of  giving  such  as  and  more  particularly  to  navigation ;  but  it  never  can  be 
ought  lo  be  satisfactory,  even  to  states  less  powerful;  that  carried  so  far,  as  to  hinder  a  stale  from  extending  its  corn- 
is  to  say,  when  such  explanations  can  be  given  with  since-  merce  by  lawful  means,  or  from  augmenting  the  number 
riiy,  and  when  they  have  been  asked  for  in  a  becoming  of  its  vessels  of  war,  at  least  while  it  does  not  abuse  its 
manner.  Very  oftrn  a  sovereign  informs  before  hand  the  power  by  exercising  or  extending  an  usurped  empire  over 
powers  in  friendship  with  him,  that  he  finds  it  necessary  to  the  seas. 
take  such  or  such  measures  of  security.    It  is,  in  general,  5.  Every  free  sovereign  state  has  a  right  to  form  with 
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other  powers  whatever  treaties  may  appear  (o  be  condu- 
cive to  its  interests,  provided  such  treaties  do  not  violate 
the  rights  of  another.  Foreign  powers  cannot  force  a  trea- 
ty upon  a  free  slate,  nor  can  they  dispose  of  its  rights  by 
treaties  made  between  themselves. 

This  liberty  is  reciprocahy  acknowledged  by  all  the  pow- 
ers of  Europe,  as  far  as  the  theory  goes;  but,  in  practice, 
first.  Modern  history  furnishes  examples  enough  of  a  com- 
bination of  powers  having  forced  independent  states  to  ac- 
cede, against  their  w  ill,  to  treaties  made  by  the  combination, 
and  even  of  their  having  put  such  states  among  the  con- 
tracting parties,  without  designing  to  consult  them  before 
hand.  Second-,\vi  surveying  the  weaker  stales  of  Europe, 
we  see  that  they  are  far  from  being  able  to  exercise  that 
liberty  in  relation  to  treaties,  which  the  universal  law  of 
uk  nations  attributes  to  them  ;  and  that  there  are  but  too  many 
"  of  these  little  slates,  which,  enjoying  a  nominal  indepen- 
dence, are  really  dependent  on  their  too  powerful  neigh- 
bours. Third,  Sometimes  it  happens  that  nations  have 
themselves  contracted  their  liberty  of  making  treaties,  by 
treaties  they  have  already  made  with  other  poweis;  and 
the  demi-sovereign  stales  are  subjected  to  certain  laws, 
which  sometimes  act  as  restraints  on  their  liberty  of  mak- 
ing treaties. 

Chap.  II.     Of  Commerce. 


\.  The  commerce  carried  on  with  foreign  nations  being 
one  of  the  most  efficacious  means  of  augmenting  the  ease, 
the  riches,  and  power  of  a  nation,  it  is  of  the  first  impor- 
tance to  examine  what  are  the  rights  of  nations  with  res- 
pect to  it.  External  commerce,  that  is,  the  commerce  be- 
tween nation  and  nation,  has  several  branches.  It  consists 
in  selling  the  superfluity;  in  purchasing  articles  of  neces- 
sity, as  well  productions  as  manufactures;  in  buying  from 
one  nation  and  selling  to  another ;  or  in  transporting  the 
merchandise  from  the  seller  to  the  buyer,  to  gain  the 
freight. 

2.  Men  being  by  nature  obliged  to  assist  each  other  re- 
ciprocally, there  exists  a  sort  of  general  obligation  on  them 
to  cairy  on  commerce  with  each  other.  This  obligation, 
however,  is  only  an  imperfect  one  ;  it  does  not  go  to  hinder 
a  nation  to  consult  its  interests,  in  the  adoption  of  certain 
conditions  or  restrictions  in  the  commerce  that  it  finds  con- 
venient to  carry  on.  Suppose  even  that  one  nation  has,  for 
a  long  series  of  years,  cariied  on  commerce  with  another, 
it  is  not  obliged  to  continue  so  to  do,  if  there  are  no  treaties 
or  agreements  which  require  it.  Still  less  can  one  nation 
oblige  another  to  trade  with  it  alone.  It  is  permitted  to 
promise  one  nation  not  to  trade  with  such  or  such  other 
nation;  but,  this  case  excepted,  if  two  nations  think  proper  to 
trade  with  each  other,  a  tliiitl  has  no  right  whatever  to  hin- 
der it.  In  this  sense,  the  liberty  of  commerce  is  confor- 
mable to  perfect  natural  right. 

Generally  speaking,  the  commerce  of  Europe  is  so  far 
free,  that  no  nation  refuses  positively  and  entirely  to  permit 
the  subjects  of  another  nation,  when  even  there  is  no  treaty 
existing  between  them,  to  trade  with  its  possessioiis,  in  or 
out  of  Europe,  or  to  establish  themselves  in  iis  territory  for 
that  purpose.  A  state  of  war  foims  here  a  natural  excep- 
tion. However,  as  long  as  there  is  no  treaty  existing,  every 
state  retains  its  natural  right  to  lay  on  such  commerce 
■whatever  restriction  it  pleases.  A  nation  is,  then,  fully 
authorized,  first.  To  prohibit  the  entry  or  exportation  of 
certain  merchandises.  Second,  To  institute  customs,  and 
to  augment  them  at  pleasure.  Third,  To  prescribe  the 
manner  in  which  commerce  with  its  dominions  shall  be 
carried  on.  Fourth,  To  point  out  the  places  where  it  shall 
Jie  carried  on,  or  to  exempt  from  it  certain  parts  of  its  do- 
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minions.  Fifth,  To  exercise  freely  its  sovereign  power 
over  the  foreigners  living  in  its  territories.  Sixth,  To 
make  whatever  distinctions  between  the  nations  with  whom 
it  trades  it  may  find  conducive  to  its  interests. 

3.  The  mere  general  liberty  of  trade,  such  as  is  ac- 
knowledged at  present  in  Europe,  being  too  vague  to  se- 
cure to  a  nation  all  the  advantages  that  it  is  necessary  it 
should  derive  from  its  commerce,  commercial  powers  have 
been  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  treaties  for  their  mutual 
benefit.  The  number  of  these  treaties  is  considerably  aug- 
mented since  the  sixteenth  cen'ury.  However  they  may 
differ  in  their  conditions,  they  turn  generally  on  these  thrt.e 
points  :  First,  On  commerce  in  time  of  peace.  Second, 
On  the  measures  to  be  pursued  with  respect  to  commerce 
and  commercial  subjects  in  case  of  a  rupture  between  the 
parties.  Third,  On  the  commerce  of  the  contracting  party 
that  may  happen  to  remain  neuter,  wliiie  the  other  con- 
tracting party  is  at  war  with  a  third  power. 

4  With  respect  to  the  first  point,  the  custom  is:  First, 
To  settle,  in  general,  the  privileges  that  the  contracting 
powers  grant  reciprocally  to  their  subjects.  Second,  To 
enter  into  the  particulars  of  the  rights  to  be  enjoyed  by 
thtir  subjects,  wlio  shall  reside  on  the  territory  of  the 
other  power,  as  well  with  respect  to  their  firofierty  (parti- 
cularly in  regard  to  imposts,  confiscation,  sequestration, 
&c.)  as  to  their  personal  rights.  Particular  care  is  usual- 
ly taken  to  provide  for  the  free  enjoyment  of  their  religion; 
for  their  right  to  the  benefit  of  the  laws  of  their  country; 
for  the  security  of  their  books  of  commerce,  &c.  Third, 
To  mention  specifically  the  kinds  of  mei  clianclise  which 
are  permitted  to  be  imported  or  exported,  and  the  advan- 
tages to  be  granted  relatively  to  customs,  tonnage,  Sec. 

With  respect  to  the  rights  and  immunities  in  case  of  a 
rupture  between  the  contracting  parties,  the  great  objects 
to  be  obtained  are  :  i^/rf;,  an  exemption  from  seizure  of 
the  person,  or  effects,  of  the  subjects  residing  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  other  contracting  power.  Second,  To  fix 
the  time  that  they  shall  have  to  remove  with  their  proper- 
ty out  of  the  territory  ;  or  to  point  out,  Third,  The  condi- 
tions on  which  they  may  be  permitted  to  remain  in  the  ene- 
my's country  during  the  war. 

In  specifying  the  rights  of  commerce  to  be  enjoyed  by 
the  neutral  power,  it  is  particularly  necessary,  First,  To 
exempt  its  vessels  from  an  embargo.  Second,  To  specify 
the  merchandises  which  are  to  be  accounted  contraband  of 
war,  and  to  seflc  the  penalties  in  case  of  contravention. 
Third,  To  agree  on  the  manner  in  which  vessels  shall  be 
searched  at  sea.  Fourth,  To  stipulate  whether  neutral 
bottoms  are  to  make  neutral  goods  or  not,  Stc. 

5.  Sometimes  nations  permit,  cither  from  custom  or  trea- 
ty, other  nations  to  send  consuls  into  their  territories.  We 
find  iristances  of  this  as  far  back  as  the  12th  century,  when 
some  states  began  to  establish,  af  home,  judges,  whose  par- 
ticular function  it  was  to  decicie  on  matters  purely  com- 
mercial, and  to  whom  was  given  the  name  of  consuls  In 
process  of  time,  some  of  the  powers  stipulated,  in  their 
treaties  with  the  Mahometan  and  Pagan  states  out  of  Eu- 
rope, for  the  right  ol  sending  consuls  into  those  states,  to 
watch  over  the  interests  of  their  subjects  trading  there, 
and  to  judge  and  determine  on  differences  arising  amonj^st 
them  touching  commercial  affairs,  and  sometimes  even 
others.  Following  these  examples,  the  Christian  powers 
of  Europe  began,  in  the  fifteenth  centuiy,  to  send  consuls 
into  each  other's  territoi  y  ;  but  even  at  this  day,  the  custom 
of  receiving  them  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  universally  es- 
tablished. Besides,  the  rights  of  these  consuls,  where  they 
are  admitted,  differ  very  widely  in  different  states.  Aimost 
all  the  consuls,  who  ate  sent  out  of  Eun.pe,  exercise  a 
pretty  extensive  jurisdiction  over  the    subjects   of  their 
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sovereien.  In  Europe,  there  are  some  places  wheie 
'rcontuls  excrce  a  civil  jurisdicuon,  mor«  or  less  Inmt- 
•d'ovcr  ihe.r  .cllow  subjects  rcsul.ng  U.ere  ;  n.  othc.s 
they  can  exercise  uo  mo.x  thai,  a  voluntary  junsd.ciion, 
and  in  otl.cMS,  thcT  functio.^s  are  couh„cd  to  watch  ovu 
the  commercial  interests  of  the  state,  particularly  the  ob- 
servation of  the  treaties  ol  commerce,  and  to  assist  with 
their  advice  and  intcrpos.tio..  those  ot  the.r  nation,  whom 
commercial  pursuits  or  connections  have  led  to  the  place 
for  which  they  are  named.  They  assume  their  iunct.ons 
son.etimes  m  virtue  ot  credentials,  out  oUcner  by  simple 
letters  of  firovision  and  letters  ot  recouimeiulation.  Al- 
tliouo-h  they  are  unuer  the  particular  protection  ot  the  law 
ofnauons, they  are  far  from  enjoying  the  advantages  that 
custom  allows  to  ministers,  cither  as  to  jurisuiction,  impost, 
religion,  or  honours  ;  so  that  it  is  only  in  a  very  exieii- 
sivc  sense  of  the  word  that  they  can  be  calleo  public  mi- 
nisters. The  giealest  part  of  the  consuls  out  ol  Europe  ap- 
proach much  nearer  to  the  rank  ot  miuiste.s;  some  ol 
them  are,  indeed,  ministers  and  consuls  at  the  same  tune. 

Sometimes  consuls-general  are  appointed.  1  hese  are 
to  ofliciale  for  several  places  at  the  same  time,  or  else  tney 
are  placed  at  the  head  ul  sever.il  consuls,  fii  other  respects 
their  lunctions,  as  well  as  those  of  tlieir  vice-consuis,  Uitler 
but  little  from  those  of  ainipie  consuls. 

Chap.  III.       Of  the  Rights  of  Nations  u/ion  the  Seas. 

1.  A  nation  may  occupy  and  extend  its  dominion  on  the 
sea,  beyond  tne  imnudiate  vicmity  ot  us  own  particular 
coast,  either  in  rivers,  lakes,  bay  s,  straits,  or  tlie  ocean  ;  and 
such  dominion  may,  if  the  national  security  require  u,  be 
iiiauitained  by  a  Heel  of  armed  vessels.  The  empire  ot  a 
nation  on  the  seas  may  extend  as  far  as  it  has  been  ac- 
knowledged to  extend  by  the  consent  of  other  nations,  and 
beyond  the  boundary  of  us  property.  It  remains  then  to  be 
considered,  wnether  or  not  there  are  such  exiended  limits 
on  the  European  seas,  acknowledged  to  be  the  property, 
or  under  the  dominion,  of  particular  nations.  Among  the 
bays,  straits,  and  gulfs,  there  are  some  wnich  are  general- 
ly acknowleilged  to  be  tree  ;  there  are  others  winch  are 
looked  upon  as  under  tne  dominion,  and  in  part  even  tiie 
property  of  the  masters  of  the  coast ;  and  there  are  others, 
the  property  and  dominion  of  which  are  still  in  dispute. 

2.  (1)  The  following  aic  acknowledged  as  free:  The 
Spanish  Sea,  the  Aquiiaiti  Sea,  the  North  Sea,  the  White 
Sea,  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  (2) 
The  three  Straits  between  Denmark  and  Sweden  are 
under  the  dominion,  and  are  looked  upon  as  the  properly, 
of  the  king  of  Denmark  ;  St.  George'^  Channel,  between 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  is  under  the  dominion  ot  Great 
Britain;  the  Straits  ol  Sicily  are  under  the  dominion  of 
the  king  of  Sicily  ;  the  Gulf  of  Kuthiiia  is  under 
the  dominion  of  the  king  of  Sweden  ;  the  Black  Sea, 
the  Egean  Sea,  the  Bospliorus  of  Thrace,  the  Pro- 
pontis.  and  the  Hellespont,  arc  all  under  the  dominion  of 
tlic  Turkish  emperor.  (3)  Other  nations  dispULc  \vi,h 
England  her  claim  to  the  dominion,  and  in  part  to  the 
property,  of  the  lour  seas  that  surround  her;  particularly 
the  British  Channel,  and  the  Straits  of  Dover.  They 
dispute  with  the  republic  of  Venice  her  claim  to  the  do- 
minion over  the  Adriatic;  and  with  Genoa,  her  cbim 
to  the  dominion  over  the  Lit;ustic  Sea.  More  than  one 
dispute  has  arisen  concerning  the  dominion  over  l!ie  iSaltic. 

S.  With  respect  to  the  vast  ocean,  and  the  four  great 
seas  that  compose  it  i^rst  The  enormous  extent  of  each 
of  these  seas,  and  particularly  that  of  the  Indian  Sv;a, 
about  which  the  greatest  disputes  have  arisen,  renders 
it  not  only  extremely  difficult  to  occupy,  but   puts  it  ab- 


solutely out  of  the  power  of  any  of  the  states  of  Europe 
to  maintain  and  defend  the  possession  of  it.  And  even 
if  this  could  be  done,  the  want  of  a  justificatory  reasoa 
for  keeping  such  possession  would  render  it  unlawful. 
Neither  the  right  ol  discovery,  nor  the  donation  of  the 
Holy  Father,  dor  prescription,  has  been  able  to  exclude 
other  nations  from  that  possession  in  common  which  ought 
to  be  preserved.  The  sole  dominion  must  exist  in  the 
theory  ;  but  it  has  never  been  acknowledged  by  the  na- 
tions of  Europe  to  belong  to  any  one  ol  them.  The 
ocean,  then,  is  free  ;  and  sure.y  it  ought  to  be  so.  After 
the  vain  pretensions  and  contestations  ot  the  Portuguese 
on  the  subject,  during  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  all 
the  powers  ol  Europe  now  acknowledge  the  ocea!)  and  the 
Indian  Sea  to  be  exempt  from  all  property  and  dominion, 
and  to  be  the  common  possession  of  all  nations.  A  na- 
tion may,  however,  renounce  the  liberty  of  navigating  in 
the  Indian,  or  any  other  sea. 

4.  Rivers  and  lakes  are  useful  for  navigation,  or  for 
fishing,  or  for  other  emoluments  arising  from  their  pos- 
session ;  and,  therelore,  the  powers  that  are  masters  of 
the  banks  have  a  right  to  appropriate  the  use  ol  them 
exclusively  to  themselves.  In  general,  they  do  forbid 
foreigners  to  fish  on  them  ;  but  with  respect  to  navigation, 
as  such  a  prohibition  would  produce  retaliation,  and  as 
it  is  contrary  to  the  commercial  lilierty  generally  introduc- 
ed in  Europe,  foreigners  are  now  permitted,  in  time  of 
peace,  to  navigate  freely  and  without  resuaint.  This 
liberty  is  founrled  in  part  on  treaties,  but  in  some  demi- 
sovereign  states  on  law.  But  in  every  case  where  it  is 
onlv  founded  upon  custom,  that  custom  does  not  hinder  a 
nation  from  making  whatever  regulations  and  restrictions 
it  pleases,  or  from  excercising  over  sucli  part  of  its  ter- 
ritories all  the  rights  of  sovereign  dominion. 

5.  The  sea  surrounding  the  coast,  as  well  as  those 
parts  of  it  which  are  land-locked,  such  as  the  roads,  little 
bays,  or  gulfs,  &c.  as  well  as  those  which  are  situated  within 
cannon  shot  of  the  shore,  (that  is,  within  the  distance  of 
three  leagues,)  are  so  entirely  the  property,  and  subject 
to  the  dominion  of  the  master  of  the  coast,  thai,  first.  He 
has  the  exclusive  right  to  all  the  produce  of  it,  whether 
ordinary  or  accidental,  as  far  as  relates  to  things  unclaim- 
ed by  any  other  lawful  propr.etor  ;  second,  He  can  for- 
bid or  restrain  the  navigation  of  foreigners  in  his  roads, 
and  their  entry  into  his  ports.  Yet,  in  time  of  peace, 
tliis  liberly  is  generally  permitted  to  merchant  ships,  and 
even  to  ships  of  war  to  a  certain  number  ;  third,  He  has 
a  right  to  impose  duties,  tonnage,  fees  ol  entry,  of  clear- 
ance, Sec.  and  he  can  institute  tolls  for  the  benefit  of  his 
navigation  ;  fourth.  He  may  require  the  maritime  honours 
that  custom  allows  to  those  who  have  dominion  over 
any  part  of  the  seas.  In  short,  the  parts  of  the  sea  sur- 
rounding the  coast  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  forming 
a  part  of  the  territory  of  the  sovereign  who  is  master  of 
the  shore. 

6.  The  master  of  the  shore  cannot  be  said  to  have  a 
right  to  appropriate  to  his  own  use  the  wreck  of  any 
foreiijn  vessel  cast  away  on  his  coast,  nor  the  goods,  kc. 
that,  in  a  moment  of  danger,  h;  ve  been  thrown  over 
board.  Tiiis  pretended  strand-right,  contrary  most  cer- 
tainly to  the  laws  of  nature  as  wtll  as  those  of  humaniiy, 
was  formerlv  exercised  pretty  generally  in  Europe.  It  has 
been  restrained  from  time  to  time,  particularly  since  the 
thirteenth  century,  by  privileges,  law^,  and  a  number  of 
treaties;  so,  that  it  may  now  be  considered  as  gent-ra!ly 
al.olished  in  our  quarter  of  the  globe  If  there  siill 
remain  some  relics  of  it  in  a  few  places,  i  is  against 
such  places  only  that  il  is  made  use  of  by  wuv  ofret-  liaion. 

7.  The  rights  exercised  on  the  sea,  near  the  coast,  arc 
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exercised  also  in  those  straits  which  are  not  wider  than 
two  camion  shots.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  king 
of  Dcnniaik,  by  possessing  the  properly  and  dominion  of 
the  navigable  pan  of  the  Sound,  claims  there,  not  only  the 
maritime  honouss  due  to  him  as  sovereign,  but  certain 
tolls  or  latcs  for  tlic  liberty  of  passing.  This  payment  is 
DOW  6xed  by  his  treaties  with  other  nations. 

8.  With  regard  to  the  extent  of  the  rights  exercised 
on  the  seas  adjacent  to  the  landed  territory  of  particular 
stales  : 

■First,  The  Turkish  Emperor  exercises  his  right  of 
proprietor  and  sovereign  of  the  Black  Sea,  in  such  a 
jnanner  as  not  to  pcrn-lt  even  the  entry  or  navigation  of  it 
to  any  nation  whatever,  unless  he  has  granted  it  by  treaty. 

Stnnd,  Denmark,  wisi.ing  to  extend  her  empire  and 
rights,  as  proprietor  over  ihe  seas  adjacent  to  Iceland  and 
GieenianJ,  to  the  space  of  four  miles  from  Iceland,  and 
fifteen  miles  from  Ciieenland,  claims  a  right  ot  excluding 
loreigiicis  from  fishing,  and  even  navigating,  in  that 
space.  But  this  is  disputed  by  many  nations,  and  par- 
ticularly by  the  United  Provinces,  in  what  concerns  tlie 
right  of  nsliing. 

Third,  Great  Britain,  claiming  the  property  and  empire 
of  certain  parts  of  the  four  seas  that  surroui.d  her,  em- 
pire over  more  distant  parts,  and  niariuine  honours  on 
all  the  seas,  has  very  oflen  had  contestations  with  foreign 
nations,  who  on  their  part,  except  bound  by  treaties,  have 
never  yielded  her  any  more  than  what  belongs  to  every 
master  of  the  shore. 

Fourth,  The  rtpubJic  of  Venice  clainrvs  empire,  and 
particularly  maritinii"  honours,  on  the  Adriatic  ;  but  the 
neighbouring  states  dispute  them  with  her,  and  recently 
she  has  not  been  in  a  situation  to  maintain  this  pretend- 
ed right.     An  annual  ceremony  is  of  little  use  towards  it. 

Fifth,  Genoa  has  no  longer  a  naval  force  respectable 
enough  to  claim,  with  effect,  the  maritime  honouis  which 
she  pretends  to  be  entiil  d  to  on  the  Ligustic  Sea. 

Sixth,  After  many  disputes  with  respect  to  the  em- 
pire of  the  Baltic,  and  particularly  with  respect  to  the 
honours  of  the  fiag,  some  of  the  states  situated  on  its 
shores  have  agreed  lo  yield  those  honours  in  certain  dis- 
tricts, and  to  omit  them  reciprocally  in  others. 

9.  Tlie  maritimf  honours,  about  which  there  have  been 
so  many  disputes,  and  which  have  often  led  to  violent 
acts,  and  even  to  war,  consist ;  Jirst^  In  saluting  with 
caiuwn ;  and  on  this  point,  it  is  to  be  determined  who 
shall  salute  first,  at  what  distance  ihe  salute  shall  be 
given,  with  how  many  guns,  and  if  the  salute  shall  be  re- 
turned gun  for  gun  ;  second.  In  saluting  with  the  fag, 
or  with  the  fiendant  ;  and  here  it  is  lo  be  fixed  whether 
it  shall  be  furled  up,  lowered,  or  hauled  quite  down  ; 
third.  In  saluting  with  the  sails,  by  lowering;  or  hauling 
down  the  fore-top-sail.  This  last  way  of  saluting  is  usu- 
ally made  use  of  by  merchantmen,  but  vessels  of  war  some- 
times use  it  also. 

10.  Merchant  ships,  even  when  they  are  armed,  are 
obli  ced  to  salute  all  vessels  of  war,  fortresses,  and;.posts, 
as  well  with  their  cannon  as  with  their  merchant  flag 
and  their  sails. 


BOOK.  V. 

Of  Embassies. 

Chap.  I. — Of  Ministers,  their  Rights,   Duties,  isfc. 

1.  By  Public  Minister,  is  commonly  meant  the  person 
whom  the  state  has  charged  with  its  public  affairs  ;  in  a 


more  particular  sense,  the  person  who  is  at  the  head  of 
some  department  of  the  government;  and  in  a  siiil  more 
confined  sense,  the  person  wiiom  the  sovereign  has  ap- 
pointed to  superintend  his  affdirs  at  some  foreign  court. 
This  las',  sort  of  miniater.  (ambassador  in  a  general  sense,) 
is  that  of  which  we  are  to  speak  here.  T:ie  sending  of 
this  sort  of  ministers  being  a  necessary  means  of  treat- 
ing of  state  affairs,  the  right  ot  send  them  becomes 
one  ot  the  natural  rights  of  sovereignty.  These  ministers 
are  now  employed,  not  only  to  negotiate  the  affairs  of  the 
sovereign  by  whom  they  are  sent-  (though  ail  their  rights 
are  grounded  upon  their  acting  in  that  capacity,)  but  on 
points  of  ceremony  also  ;  and,  since  the  introduction  ol 
pe:pelual  embassies,  sometimes  the  principal  business 
of  such  a  minister  is  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  his 
master,  and  give  him  an  exact  account  of  every  thing  that 
passes,  and  of  which  it  imports  him  to  be  informed.  What- 
ever difference  a  rigorous  attention  to  theory  might  make 
as  to  prerogatives.  Sec.  belween  negotiators  and  other  minis- 
ters, in  practice  the  same  prerogatives  that  are  enjoyed  by 
negotiators  are  also  enjoyed  by  embassies  of  ceremony, 
perpetual  cuibassies,  and  embassies  in  ordinary. 

2.  The  universal  law  of  nations  acknowledges  but  one 
order  of  iiiitiistcrs.  Il  considers  tiiem  ail  as  public  man- 
da;oi  ies  of  liie  state  which  they  represent,  as  far  as  relates 
to  the  business  vvitli  wiiich  they  are  charged,  and  entitled 
to  the  rit(hts  essential  to  that  quality,  and  to  no  other 
rights  whatever.  But  the  mociern  law  of  nations  has 
established  several  orders  of  public  ministers  or  ambas- 
sadors, which  differs  essenlially  in  whatever  concerns  the 
ceremonial. 

Formerly,  there  was  but  one  class  of  public  ministers, 
who  were  all  called  ambassadors.  On  their  private  aflairs, 
sovereigns  sometimes  sent  agents;  and  on  missions  of 
ceremony,  or  of  liuie  importance,  they  sent  gentlemen  of 
birih  ;  but  neither  of  these  enjoyed  the  rights,  or  were 
honoured  with  ihe  ceremonial,  due  to  ministers.  In  the 
fifteenth  century,  ministers  began  lo  be  received  as  the  re- 
preseiitativesof  their  sovereign;  but  Uie  disputes  resulting 
f.'om  tlieir  ri^jhts  in  that  capacity,  and  the  expense,  which 
betame  more  considerable  as  perpetual  embassies  grew 
more  customary,  gave  rise  to  an  order  ol  ministers  under 
the  title  of  Residents,  much  inferior  lo  ministers  represent- 
ing tlieir  sovereigns.  These  latter  now  took,  exclusively, 
the  title  of  Ambassadors.  Residents  were  considered  asthe 
agents  above  mentioned,  even  when  ihey  were  charged 
with  aff  lirs  of  state.  These  agents  were  afterwards  call- 
ed Charge.^  dts  Affaires,  and  the  title  of  agent  fell  into  disuse, 
except  for  those  who  were  charged  witli  the  private  affairs 
of  the  sovereign  only,  or  as  a  mere  empty  title. 

In  time  it  became  customary  to  grant  to  the  gentlemen 
of  birlh  a  certain  ceremonial,  which,  thoui^h  very  vague  in 
the  beginning,  sometimes  came  nearly  lo  that  of  ambassa- 
dors, but  oflener  resembled  the  ceremonial  of  residents. 
The  custom  of  the  present  century  his  raised  them  above 
residents,  and  they  now  form  a  separate  order  between 
ambassadors  and  residents,  called  envoys.  M.iny  causes 
gave  rise  to  a  multiplication  of  the  qualities  of  ministers, 
particularly  of  the  second  and  third  orders.  Hence  mi- 
nisters plenipotentiary,  ministers,  ministers  resident,  rfi- 
sidentv,  ministers  charges  des  affaires. 

3.  The  next  point  lo  be  considered  relates  to  the  re- 
tinue of  the  minister,  and  lo  his  bein?  acknowledged  in 
his  diphmatic- capacity.  The  militarv  proc.ssion  accom- 
panying ministers  formerly  is  iallen  into  disuse,,  except 
in  the  great  embassies  that  the  Turks  send  to  some 
European  powers,  and  those  they  receive  in  return.  The 
retinue  of  a  minister  varies  according  to  bis  order.  Iq 
that  of  an  ambassador,  there  are  olteo  several   gentlemen 
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and  pages,  secretaiies,  clerks,  (sometimes  a  chancellor 
at  iheir  head)  one  or  more  interpreters,  a  numerous  tram 
of  servants,  in  and  out  of  livery,  Sec.  With  respect  to  his 
moveables,  plate  of  all  sorts  and  in  abundance,  and  several 
coaches  and  sets  of  horses,  seem  necessary  accompani- 
ments. The  retinue  of  ministers  of  the  second  and  third 
order  is  much  less  :  the  envoys  have  rarely  any  gentle- 
men, and  seldom  more  than  one  secretary.  The  heavy 
expcnccs  attending  embassies  of  the  first  order,  and  which 
must  be  defrayed  either  by  the  court  who  sends  the 
ambassador,  or  by  tlie  ambassador  himself,  have  much 
contribuud  towards  the  disuse  of  perpetual  embassies  ot 
the  first  order.  Some  courts,  for  diHerent  reasons,  never 
send  any  at  all  of  the  first  order. 

4.  Before  a  minister  can  expect  to  be  acknowledged  at 
a  foreign  court,  he  must  produce  a  letter  of  credence, 
written  by  the  sovereign  who  sends  him  to  the  sovereign 
who  is  to  receive  him.  This  letter  makes  mention  of 
the  motive  of  the  mission,  the  name  and  qiiality  of 
the  bearer,  and  prays  the  person  to  whom  it  is  ad- 
dressed to  give  lull  credit  to  what  he  shall  say  on  the 
part  of  his  court.  The  form  of  these  letters  varies  ac- 
cording to  circumstances,  but  commonly  they  are  in  the 
form  of  letters  of  council.  One  letter  of  credence  may 
serve  for  two  ministers  sent  at  the  same  time,  if  they  ;ire 
both  of  the  same  order.  Sometimes,  on  the  contrary,  one 
minister  has  several  letters  of  credence ;  this  happens 
when  he  is  sent  to  several  sovereigns,  or  to  one  sovereign  in 
different  qualities. 

5.  Ministers  to  whom  a  negotiation  is  confided  must  also 
produce  their  full  powers,  specifying  the  degree  of  autho- 
rity with  which  they  are  vested.  These  full  powers  are 
cither  general  or  special,  as  circumstances  may  require.  A 
full  power  may  be  enclosed  in  the  letter  of  credence  ;  but 
if  it  be  separate  from  it,  it  is  commonly  drawn  up  in  form 
of  a  letter  patent.  Ministeis  sent  to  a  congress,  without 
being  furnished  with  letters  of  credence  to  any  court,  pro- 
duce only  their  full  powers,  which  they  exchange  with  each 
other,  and  whicli  answer  the  purpose  of  letters  of  credence. 
Sometimes  the  full  powers  produced  at  a  congress  are  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  mediators. 

6.  The  minister  who  is  to  carry  on  a  negotiation  is  fur- 
nished with  instructions  ;  these  are  to  be  his  guide  in  his 
general  conduct  towards  the  court  to  wliich  he  is  sent,  and 
towards  the  ministers  of  other  courts  whom  he  may  find 
there,  and  particularly  in  the  manner  of  opening  and  con- 
ducting his  negotiation.  These  instructions,  as  well  as 
those  that  it  may  be  necessary  to  dispatch  to  him  in  the 
course  of  his  embassy,  being  intended  for  himself  alone, 
are  not  usually  produced  to  the  court  to  which  he  is  sent, 
unless  his  own  court  orders  him  to  do  it,  or  uidess  he, 
from  urgent  motives,  thinks  himself  justifiable  in  commu- 
nicating certain  passages  of  them.  Sometimes  he  has  two 
sets  of  instructions,  the  one  public,  and  llie  other  secret. 

7.  All  ambassadors  have  now  an  undisputed  right  to  the 
title  of  excellency  ;  but,  of  all  ministers,  they  only  have  that 
light.  If  it  is  sometimes  given  to  the  envoys  extraordinary 
of  kings,  and  even  to  other  ministers  of  the  second  order,  it 
is  because  it  is  due  to  them  in  some  other  quality  than  that 
of  minister ;  or  else  it  is  given  them  out  of  mere  complai- 
sance. 

8.  The  ambassador  is  distinguished  from  ministers  of 
the  inferior  oiders  by  many  points  of  the  ceremonial.  This, 
however,  depends  so  much  on  the  particular  usages  of  each 
court,  that  we  can  mention  only  such  points  as  are  most 
generally  received  :  such  is  the  right  of  going  on  visits, 
&c.  of  ceremony,  in  a  coach  and  six,  of  ornamenting  the 
horses  wiih^ocA;,  of  being  saluted  with  military  honours,  of 
being  admitted  to  balls  and  feasts,  and  at  court  on  all  days 
of  ceremony.     Great  courts  grant  less  to  ministers  of  the 


second  and  third  order  than  the  little  courts  do  ;  these  some- 
times yield  as  much  to  ministers  of  the  third  order  as  the 
former  do  to  those  of  the  second. 

9.  The  audiences  to  which  ministers  of  the  first  and  se- 
cond order  are  admiucd  in  the  course  of  their  mission  are 
either  ordinary  or  extraordinary,  and  the  latter  are  either 
private  or  public.  These  last  take  place  when  there  is  a 
notification  to  be  made  in  ceremony,  as  also  at  taking 
leave. 

10.  All  foreigners  are  under  the  protection  of  the  law  of 
nations;  but  foreign  ministers  of  the  different  orders  enjoy 
a  higher  degree  of  inviolability  than  that  insured  to  all  fo- 
reigners by  the  general  law  of  nations,  which  extends  no 
further  than  protection  from  injury.  This  inviolaoility 
they  derive  from  the  dignity  of  the  state  they  represent, 
and  from  the  interest  that  every  nation  takes  in  the  nonour 
and  security  of  those  who  are  to  transact  its  affairs  in  fo- 
reign countries.  The  sovereign,  then,  must  be  careful  to 
abstain  from  every  kind  of  violence  against  the  person  of  a 
public  minister  sent  to  his  court;  and  he  ought  to  punish, 
to  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  law,  and  as  crimes  of  state,  eve- 
ry act  of  violence  committed  against  him  by  others:  pro- 
vided, however,  that  tlie  offender  commits  such  violence 
against  the  minister  knowing  him  to  be  such,  and  provided 
he  be  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  sovereign.  Ail  the 
powers  of  Europe  acknowledge  this  inviolability  in  minis- 
ters of  all  the  orders,  frowi  the  moment  they  enter  their  ter- 
ritory till  they  quit  it;  so  that  Ciiristian  states  permit  even 
the  minister  of  an  enemy,  residing  at  their  courts  at  the 
breaking  out  of  a  war,  to  return  home  in  perfect  security. 
The  Turks  only  have  preserved  the  barbarous  custom  of 
imprisoning  foreign  ministers  on  account  of  a  rupture  with 
their  courts.  In  the  course  of  a  war,  no  minister  can  pass 
through,  or  enter  in  safety,  the  territory  of  an  enemy,  un- 
less express  permission  has  been  first  obtained. 

11.  The  universal  law  of  nations  acknowledges  in  the 
minister  a  perfect  independence  in  every  thing  that  con- 
cerns, directly  or  indirectly,  his  functions  as  minister,  and 
considers  him  in  that  respect  as  exterritorial.  But  that 
part  of  the  law  of  nations  which  is  founded  on  custom  ex- 
tends this  exterritoriality  still  further.  According  to  it,  the 
minister,  his  retinue,  his  house,  and  his  carriages,  are  usu- 
ally considered,  with  regard  to  the  rights  of  sovereignty,  as 
out  of  the  territory  where  the  minister  resides,  and  as  in 
the  state  from  which  he  is  sent.  This  is  what  is  now  un- 
derstood by  exterritoriality.  As  it  is,  however,  the  effect 
of  the  will  of  nations,  it  is  susceptible  of  limitation,  and  is, 
in  fact,  limited  in  many  respects. 

12.  In  virtue  of  this  exterritoriality,  the  minister,  and  all 
those  belonging  to  his  retinue,  as  well  as  his  property,  are 
exempted  from  the  civil  jurisdiction  of  the  state.  The  mi- 
nister can  be  cited  before  no  tribunal,  except  that  of  the  so- 
vereign who  sends  him;  hut  we  must  except  here,  ^wf, 
When  he  is  a  subject  of  the  state  to  which  he  is  sent,  or 
when  he  is  in  the  service  of  the  state  to  which  he  is  sent ; 
second,  When  he  has  voluntarily  acknowledged  the  juris- 
diction of  that  state;  third,  When,  as  plaintiff,  he  is  bound 
to  submit  to  the  jurisdiction  to  which  the  defendant  is  sub- 
ject;  and  consequently  is  obliged  to  plead,  in  case  of  an  ac- 
tion against  him  arising  from  the  process  ;  fourth,  With  re- 
spect to  property,  that  which  belongs  to  him  in  any  other 
quality  than  that  of  minister  is  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
tlie  state,  and  may  be  seized  on  for  causes  not  connected 
with  the  quality  of  minister.  Though,  strictly  speaking, 
the  property  belonging  to  him  as  minister  is  exempt  from 
seizure  during  the  time  of  his  mission  ;  yet,  the  mission 
once  terminated,  if  he  attempt  to  quit  the  slate  without  pay- 
ing his  debts,  the  state  may  refuse  to  let  him  depart,  or  at 
least  to  carry  away  his  property  ;  and  may  even  seize  upon 
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it.     There  are  instances  of  this  right  having  been  exercis- 
ed, though  generally  it  is  not, 

13.  Ministers  and  their  retinue  (the  latter  less  generally) 
are  exempt  from  the  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  state  lo 
which  they  are  sent.  A  ciiine,  then,  committed  by  a  mi- 
nister, docs  not  deprive  him  of  the  special  protection  of 
the  law  of  nations,  and  ol  thai  inviolabiliiy  wiiich  the  inter- 
est of  his  sovereign  requires  him  lo  preserve.  Neverthe- 
less, if  it  be  some  crime  immediately  against  the  safety  of 
the  state,  the  sovereign  has  a  rikcht  to  act  against  him  as 
against  an  enemy  of  the  stite.  Iflhu  saiet\  of  the  slate  re- 
quire it,  his  peisonmay  be  st,izcd,  and  lie  may  even  be  put 
to  death  like  another  enemy.  But,  on  accouni.  of  tiie  cjh- 
sequeiices,  it  would  be  dangerous  to  esiabiisU  the  principle. 
It  is  a  custom  among  the  couits  of  Euiope,  when  a  minis- 
ter has  coiiimitted  a  crime  of  a  private  naiure,  lo  demand 
his  recal  ;  aiM  it  it  be  a  state  crime,  to  seize  his  person  and 
keep  him  confined  as  long  as  the  state  is  in  danyer;  and 
when  that  danger  ceases  to  exist,  to  release  him  and  siuu 
him  home,  But  even  imprisonment  is  seldom  had  rei.otirse 
to,  unless  the  danger  be  so  very  pressing  as  to  renuer  ii 
unsafe  to  send  him  home,  or  write  for  his  r.;cal.  VVit!i  re- 
gard to  the  retinue  of  ministers,  it  often  happens  lliat  courts 
do  not  grant  the  same  exemptions  to  them  as  to  ihe  minis- 
ters themselves. 

14.  The  general  notion  of  the  exterritoriality  of  the  mi- 
nister, and  of  his  dwelling,  seems  lo  give  him  a  great  de- 
gree of  liberty  on  the  point  of  religion,  but  this  exterritori- 
ality itself  admits  of  modification  on  all  the  points  not  es- 
sential to  the  object  of  the  mission.  Every  thing  here,  then, 
must  depend  on  custom  and  particular  conventions. 

15.  The  exterritoriality  of  the  minister  exempts  him, 
and  all  his  retinue,  from  the  peisonal  imposts,  to  wliich  as 
subjects  of  the  state  they  would  be  liable.  With  respect 
to  duties,  either  direct  or  indirect,  on  merchandises,  an  ex- 
emption from  them  is  not  essential  to  the  quality  of  mi- 
nister. 

Formerly  it  was  the  custom  to  defray,  either  wholly  or  in 
part,  the  expences  of  foreign  ministers  while  on  their  mis- 
sion. Since  this  is  fallen  into  disuse  among  the  Christian 
powers,  they  have  generally  substituted  in  its  room  an  ex- 
emption from  duties.  Nevertheless,  the  enormous  abuse 
that  has  been  made  of  this  exemption  at  many  courts  has 
caused  it  to  be  much  restrained,  or  entirely  abolished.  At 
courts  where  it  still  subsists,  it  subsists  during  the  first 
months  of  the  embassy  only ;  and  where  it  is  entirely  abo- 
lished, a  gratification  is  given  in  lieu  of  it. 

It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  the  dwelling  and  car- 
riages of  the  minister  are  exempt  from  search,  unless  he 
consents  to  their  being  searched. 

16.  The  immoveable  property  that  a  minister  may  ac- 
quire, should  it  be  even  the  nouse  in  which  he  lives,  is  not 
exempt  from  the  ordinary  imposts,  any  more  than  property 
of  the  same  kind  belonging  to  a  foreign  sovereign.  Such 
moveable  effects  also,  which  it  is  clear  a  minister  does  not 
possess  in  his  quality  of  minister,  ought  to  be  subject  to  the 
oidinary  imposts. 

17.  A  minister  cannot,  any  more  than  another  foreigner, 
demand  an  exemption  from  the  ordinary  tolls,  intended  to 
reimburse  the  expence  of  a  public  institution,  of  which  he 
partakes  in  the  advantages  ;  for  instance,  for  turnpikes, 
biidfc;es,  &c. ;  neither  can  he  demand  an  exemption  frtmi 
postage  for  his  dispatches.  &c.  nor  is  this  granted  to  minis- 
ters in  general,  not  even  to  ambassadors.  There  may,  in- 
deed,be  some  motive  for  exempting  them  from  post  charges 
in  those  countries  where  the  postage  is  become  a  sort  of 
tax,  as  in  Great  Britain. 

18.  Ministers  being  mandatories  of  the  state,  it  follows 
that  their  letters  of  credence  and  full  powers  must  become 


void,  in  case  of  the  death  of  their  own  sovereign,  or  of  the 

sovereign  to  whom  they  are  sent.  They  must  then,  in  both 
cases,  be  provided  with  new  credentials,  without  which 
they  can  neither  continue  to  negotiate,  nor  perform  their 
other  ministerial  functions,  nor  demand  the  honours  and 
prerogatives  due  them  as  ministers;  in  such  a  situation,  all 
they  can  claim  is  their  inviolability  till  they  can  quit  the 
state.  Nevertheless,  in  practice,  when  circumstances  make 
it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  interruption  will  not  con- 
tinue any  time,  the  court  to  which  they  are  sent  not  oidy 
continues  to  treat  them  as  ministers,  but  sometimes  to  ne- 
gotiate with  them  also.  Bui  this  depends  wholly  on  the 
will  of  tlie  sovereign  at  whose  court  they  reside. 

A  minister  wliose  credentials  and  powers  authorize  him 
to  act  for  a  certain  time  only,  or  /jfr  interim,  can  act  no 
longer  than  duiing  the  time  specified,  or  till  the  return  of 
the  minister  whose  place  he  supplies.  His  functions  in 
either  case  cease  without  his  being  recalled  in  form. 

19.  An  embassy  is  sometimes  terminated  by  a  rccal. 
This  lakes  place,_^rit«.  When  the  object  of  the  mission  is 
accoii.plisned  ;  second,  On  account  of  something  tnat  nas 
no  riidiion  to  ihe  court  at  which  the  minister  resides; 
third.  At  the  request  of  a  court,  complaining  against  the 
minister  and  demanding  his  recal ;  fourth.  For  reasons  of 
state  ;  for  instance,  by  way  of  retaliation,  in  consequence  of 
an  infraction  of  the  law  of  nations,  and,  in  general,  io  con- 
sequence of  any  dispute  that  threatens  a  rupture  between 
the  two  powers.  In  the  latter  case,  the  minister  is  often 
ordered  to  depart  without  taking  leave  ;  but  in  tne  two  for- 
mer cases,  (and  sometimes  even  in  the  latter,)  the  minis- 
ter, if  present,  ought  to  request  an  audience  at  taking 
leave.  At  this  audience,  which  is  sometimes  public  and 
sometimes  private,  he  presents  his  letters  of  recal,  and 
makes  a  speech.  If  the  minister  be  absent  at  the  time  of 
his  recal,  he  may  take  leave  in  writing,  annexing  to  his 
own  letter,  his  letter  of  recal.  In  both  these  cases  he  re- 
ceives letters  from  the  court  where  he  has  resided,  which, 
if  there  be  the  least  room  for  it,  contain  an  eulogium  on  his 
character  and  conduct.  After  this  he  receives  the  ordina- 
ry or  extraordinary  presents  intended  for  him,  and  his  ne- 
cessary passports.  Having  thus  taken  leave  of  the  court, 
he  takes  leave  of  the  other  foreign  mlnisteis,  ministers  of 
state,  See.  which  is  done  in  visits  made  in  the  same  manner 
as  his  visits  of  arrival;  and  this  ceremony  ended,  he  takes 
his  departure. 

20.  Sometimes  a  minister  terminates  his  embassy  him- 
self, by  quitting  the  place  of  his  residence  without  being 
recalled.  This  Iiappens,  /irst.  When,  in  virtue  of  his  in- 
structions, he  may  take  leave  without  waiting  for  a  recal  in 
form  ;  secotid.  When  the  sovereign  at  whose  court  he  re- 
sides requests  him  to  take  leave,  or  obliges  him  to  quit  his 
territory.  This  latter  is  sometimes  done  by  way  of  retalia- 
tion, or  in  consequence  of  the  misconduct  ol  the  minister, 
or  in  case  of  an  approaching  rupture.  Third,  \Vlien  he 
quits  the  court  of  his  own  accord  without  taking  leave. 
This  is  done  when  some  gross  infraction  of  the  law  of  na- 
tions has  been  committed  against  his  person. 

21.  An  embassy  may  be  terminaied  by  the  death  of  the 
minister.  Those  who  have  the  care  of  his  interment  have 
certainly  a  right  to  insist  on  his  being  buried  honourably  ; 
but  whether  a  minister  of  a  religion,  not  tolerated  in  the 
country  where  he  dies,  is  entitled  to  a  public  solemn  inter- 
ment in  the  usual  burial  place,  is  a  point  which,  in  default 
of  particular  convention,  must  be  determinetl  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  religion  of  the  country  where  he  resided  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  In  case  the  corpse  is  sent  home  to  the 
country  of  the  sovereign  who  has  sent  the  minister,  it  is 
customary  to  exempt  it  from  the  ecclesiastical  dues  known 
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in  some  countries,  commonly  called  yara  stole,  and  which 
are  paid  by  subjcctb  only. 

CiiAr.   11. — 0/ Secret  Embassies. 

Secret  embassies  are  of  several  sorts.  Sometimes  a  so- 
vcreij^n  sends  a  person  of  confidence,  to  treat  in  secret  of 
some  affairs  of  importance,  or  liuit  reqiiii'e  dispatch,  vvitli- 
out  nivinghim  the  quality  of  minister ;  or  at  least  without 
j)trniiltin5  him  to  assume  it  openly  till  the  object  of  his 
juibsion  be  out  of  danger.  If  the  court  to  which  he  is  sent 
bt  iiilormed  of  the  object  of  his  mission,  lie  ought  to  be 
granted  all  the  inviolability  due  to  him  as  minister;  if  not, 
he  may  be  treated  as  a  private  person.  Such  persons  can 
demand  no  part  of  the  ceremonial  due  to  them  as  minis- 
ters wliile  they  forbear  to  discover  their  quality  as  such ; 
and,  in  general,  they  are  looked  upon  by  all  the  other  mi- 
nisters as  private  persons. 

Chat.  III. —  0/  State  Messengers. 

Messengers  are  the  bearers  between  sovereigns  and  mi- 
nisters of  whatever  they  wish  to  convey  with  dispatch. 
Kvery  sovereign  grants,  in  time  of  peace,  a  full  and  en- 
tire inviolability  to  the  persons  of  messengers,  as  well  as 
to  the  dispatches  of  which  they  arc  the  bearers,  whether 
they  are  sent  to  his  own  court,  or  are  on  the  road  to  some 
other  court ;  but  in  order  to  this,  they  must  announce  them- 
selves as  such,  and  produce,  if  required,  the  neccssaiy 
passports,  &c.  Tliis  inviolability  has  often  been  confirmed 
by  treaty  ;  and  to  conmiit  an  act  of  violence  against  a  mes- 
senger is  now  looked  upon  as  an  enormous  oR'ence. 

They  are  further  granted  an  exemption  from  imposts 
and  from  being  searched,  as  long  as  they  do  not  abuse  this 
favour. 

In  time  of  war,  this  inviolability  is  not  so  much  respect- 
ed. Belligerent  powers  take  the  liberty  of  seizing  the 
messengers  of  their  enemies,  or  of  the  allies  of  their  ene- 
mies, where  there  are  no  treaties  to  the  contrary.  Some- 
times it  is  agreed  to  grant  them  passports  ;  and  this  very 
often  is  ohe  of  the  first  objects  of  a  negociation  for  peace. 


BOOK  VI. 

Of   forcible   me.\ns   employed    by  a  Nation    i.v  the 
Defence  or  Pursuit  of  its  Rights. 

Chap.   I. — Of  Retaliation  and   Reprisals. 

1.  In  case  of  a  difference  between  two  sovereigns,  he 
who  complains  of  a  violation  of  his  natural  or  positive 
lights  ought,  unless  his  pretensions  be  of  an  indisputable 
nature,  to  begin  by  sufficiently  proving  those  rights,  as 
well  as  tlie  violation  of  them  complained  of.  This'done,  if 
he  cannot  obtain  due  satisfaction  by  amicable  means,  or  if 
he  foresees  that  it  would  be  useless  to  try  such  means,  he 
may,  if  he  does  not  choose  to  renounce  satisfaction  altoge- 
ther, have  recourse  to  forcible  means,  whether  it  be  in  Uie 
defence  or  pursuit  of  his  rights.  Forcible  means  are,  in- 
deed, in  such  cases,  the  only  ones  that  are  left  to  sovcrei"-ns 
who  acknowledge  no  judge  or  superior.  "^ 

Forcible  means  are  of  several  degrees,  wlijch  differ  wide- 
ly from  each  other,  and  every  sovereign  is  obliged  to  con- 
fine himself  to  the  employment  of  the  lowest' degree  bv 
which  he  can  obtain  due  siuisfaction  Above  all,  be  ought 
to  distinguish  carefully  the  means  of  redress  proper  to  be 
made  use  of  in  case  of  a  violation  of  an  imperfect  obliga- 


tion, from  those  which  would  be  justifiable  in   case  of  a 
violation  of  a  perfect  obligation. 

2.  Tiiere  are  many  ways  of  violating  an  impetfect  obli- 
gation. In  general,  a  sovereign  violates  his  imperf.;ct  obli- 
gations, by  refusing  to  permit  or  to  do  what  equity  and 
humanity  dictate,  and  by  doing  what  in  rigour  he  has  a 
right  to  do,  but  which  humanity  and  equity  forbid.  Par- 
ticularly, 7?  r.^i.  In  refusing  to  observe  a  point  of  simple 
custom  ;  second,  In  introducing  into  his  dominions  some 
partial  right  or  law,  to  the  prejudice  of  foreigners. 

From  the  nature  of  imperfect  rights  and  obligations,  it 
is  clear  that  no  violation  of  them  can  authorize  the  use  of 
forcible  means,  or  the  infraction  of  perfect  obligations,  in 
the  pursuit  of  redress  ;  but  it  is  no  less  clear,  tliat  in  order 
to  obtain  such  redress  a  sovereign  may  make  use  of  retalia- 
tion. He  may,  for  instance,  reluse  to  comply  with  the 
same  custom  with  respect  to  another  sovereign,  that  that 
sovereign  has  refused  to  acknowledge  with  respect  to 
him  ;  or  he  may  refuse  to  comply  with  some  other  custom 
which  is  equivalent  to  it.  He  may  introduce  a  partial  right 
or  law  to  the  prejudice  of  such  foreigners  as  have  done  llie 
same  with  respect  to  him  or  his  subjects.  By  these  means 
he  re-establishes  reciprocity,  or  obliges  unfriendly  powers 
to  change  their  conduct. 

3.  A  sovereign  violates  his  perfect  obligations  in  in- 
fringing the  natural  or  perfect  rights  of  anotlier.  It  mat- 
ters not  whether  these  rights  are  oiiginal  and  inherent,  or 
whether  they  have  been  acquired  by  express  or  tacit  cove- 
nant, or  otherwise. 

Incase  nf  such  violation,  the  injured  sovereign  may  re- 
fuse to  fulfil  his  perfect  obligations  towards  the  sovereign 
by  whom  he  is  injured,  or  towards  the  subjects  of  such 
sovereign.  He  may  also  have  recourse  to  more  violent 
means,  till  he  has  obliged  the  offending  party  to  yield  him 
satisfaction,  or  till  he  has  taken  such  satisfaction  himself, 
and  guarded  himself  against  the  like  injuries  in  fuiure. 

Whether  the  state  or  its  subj.;cts  be  the  offending  party, 
il  the  state  refuse  to  make  satisfaction,  the  property  of 
each  of  its  subjects  coining  within  the  reach  of  the  injured 
state  is  liable  to  seizure,  (in  which  case  such  subjects 
have  a  right  to  be  indemnified  by  the  slate  to  which  they 
belong  ;)  and  even  the  persons  of  such  subjects  may  be 
seized  ;  but  the  life  of  an  innocent  person  caunot  be  taken, 
unless  in  extraordinary  cases,  where  there  are  no  other 
means  of  obtaining  satisfaction,  and  of  preventing  future 
violations. 

There  are  many  acts  by  which  a  sovereign  refuses  to  do 
or  to  suffer  what  he  is  perfectly  obliged  to  do  or  to  suffer, 
or  by  which  he  does  what  he  is  ordinarily  perfectly  obliged 
to  omit,  in  order  to  obtain  satisfaction  for  a  real  injury  sus- 
tained :  all  these  acts  are  called  rejirisals. 

4.  One  species  of  reprisal,  the  most  frequently  etnployed, 
is  the  seizure  of  the  [iioperty  and  peisons  of  the  subjects 
belonging  to  the  state  from  whom  an  injury  has  been  re- 
ceived. This  is  done  with  a  view  of  obtaining  satisfac- 
tion by  the  confiscation  of  the  properly  seized,  if  ail  en- 
deavours should  fail  of  obtaining  it  otlicruise  lioni  the  of- 
fending state. 

5.  VVhatever  difference  there  may  be  in  lire  different 
species  of  reprisals,  they  resemble  one  another  in  tiiis, 
that  they  are  al!  determinate  acts  of  violence,  and  that 
they  are  exercised  separately;  but  when  all  these  spe- 
cies ol  reprisals  are  exercised  at  once,  they  form  a  sort 
ol   warfare  ;  indeed  they  no  longer  differ  from  actual  war. 

\ 
Chap.  II.— Of  the  Commencement  of  irar. 

!.  JVational  war,  as  distinguished   from  civil,  is  a  con- 
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flict  between  nation  and  nation.  It  never  ca;i  'oe  under- 
taken or  carried  on  but  by  the  autnoniy  of  tiie  sovereign  ; 
bill  lie  may  vest  the  ri^lit  of  m.ikiiij^  war  in  such  of  liis 
subjects  as  he  thinks  proper.  Tiius  the  Inoia  Companies 
ot  England  and  Holland,  who  enjoy  a  territorial  siipe- 
rioiity  with  respect  to  their  possessions  out  of  Europe, 
have  also  obtained  from  tiieir  sovereiijns  the  right  of  mak- 
ing war.  Their  troops  and  vessels  ought  Iherefoie  to  be 
treated  as  lawful  enemies. 

2.  National  wars  are  offcnxive  or  defensive.  War  is 
ofTensive  on  the  part  of  lue  sovereign  who  commits  the 
fust  act  of  violence  against  another,  whether  in  entering 
hi3  teiiitory  with  an  armed  force,  attacking  him  on  the 
hii^h  seas,  or  in  the  territory  of  a  third  power.  It  is  de- 
feiisivt;  on  the  part  of  him  who  receives  the  first  act  of 
violence.  But  it  must  be  observed,  that  if  a  sovereign  sees 
himself  menaced  with  an  attack,  lie  may  take  up  arms  in 
oraer  to  ward  off  the  blow,  and  may  even  commence  the 
exercise  of  those  violences  tliat  his  enemy  is  preparing 
to  exercise  against  him,  without  being  chargeable  with 
having  begun  an  offensive  war.  Such  measures  in  such 
a  case  are  no  more  than  the  means  of  simple  defence. 

3.  Nothing  short  of  the  violation  of  a  perfect  right, 
either  committed,  committing,  or  with  which  a  nation  is 
threatened  in  future,  can  justify  the  undertaking  of  a  war. 
On  the  other  hand,  every  such  violation,  when  proved, 
and  when  amicable  means  have  been  tried  in  vain,  or 
wi>en  it  is  evident  that  it  would  be  useless  to  try  such 
means,  justifies  the  injured   party   in   resorting  to  arms. 

It  IS  impossible  that  the  sentiments  of  tne  belligerent 
parties  should  not  be  in  direct  opposition  with  regard  to 
the  justice  or  injustice  of  the  war  ;  yet,  if  it  be  not  mani- 
festly unjust,  their  own  welfare  induces  them  to  consider 
it  as  lawful,  as  far  as  respects  the  treatment  of  the  ene- 
my, and  the  validity  of  conventions  and  treaties  of  peace, 

4.  The  universal  law  of  nations  acknowledges  no  gene- 
ral obligation  of  making  a  declaration  of  war  to  the  enemy, 
previous  to  a  commencement  of  hostilities.  Many  ancient 
nations  looked  on  such  a  declaration  as  essential,  and  it 
was  practised  in  Europe  till  the  seventeenth  century;  but 
now-a-days  nations  content  themselves  with  publisiiing  a 
declaration  of  war  through  their  own  dominions,  and  ex- 
plaining their  motives  to  other  powers  in  writing.  The 
publishing  of  war  in  th.is  mannei-  is  looked  upon  as  so 
essential,  that  nations  have  often  demanded  a  restitution 
of  every  thing  taken  from  them  by  the  enemy  before  such 
publication.  Sometimes,  however,  nations  over-rule  sucii 
demands,  by  iiisisiing  that  the  war  has  been  tacitly  de- 
clared. 

5.  From  the  moment  a  sovereign  is  in  a  state  of  war, 
he  has  a  right,  strictly  speaking,  to  act  as  an  enemy,  not 
only  with  respect  to  the  persons  and  properly  lound  in 
the  territory  of  the  enemy,  but  also  with  respect  to  his  ene- 
my's subjects  and  their  pruperty,  which  may  happen  to 
be  situated  in  his  own  territory  at  the  breaking  out  of 
the  war.  He  has  a  right,  then,  to  seize  on  their  ships 
found  in  his  ports,  and  on  all  their  other  property,  to  ar- 
rest their  persons,  and  to  declare 'null  and  void  all  the 
debts  which  the  state  may  have  contracted  with  them. 

Nations,  however,  lor  tlicir  nuiiuji  benefit,  have  been 
iniluced  to  temper  the  rigour  of  this  rigiit,  Firsr^  In  many 
instances  nations  have  stipulated,  in  case  of  a  rupture  be- 
tween them,  to  give  eacn  oliitrs  subjects  residing  in  their 
territory  at  the  breaking  out  of  a  war,  or  coming  to  it  not 
knowing  of  tiic  declaration  of  war,  a  specified  time  for  the 
removal  of  themselves  and  their  property.  Second-  Some- 
times it  is  agreed  lo  let  the  sul-jects  ol  an  ennny  rem.un 
duiir.g  the  whole  course  of  the  war,  or  so  long  as  they 
live  peaceably  and  quietly.     Third,  Besides  tliese   precau- 


tions taken  between  nation  and  nation,  many  states  have 
provided,  by  particular  laws  and  privileges,  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  persons  and  property  of  an  enemy's  subjects. 
Fourth,  Generally  a  nation  does  not  venture  to  touch  the 
capital  which  the  subjects  of  the  enemy  may  have  in  its 
funds,  or  which  it  may  otherwise  owe  to  such  subjects. 

Wiiere  there  are  neither  treaties  nor  laws  touching  these 
points,  nations  continue  still  to  seize  on  all  the  property 
belonging  to  its  enemy's  subjects  which  is  carried  into  its 
territories  after  the  declaration  of  war.  Sometimes,  too,  we 
see  a  state  make  seizures  provisionally,  till  assurance  is 
received  that  the  state  which  has  done  the  injury  is  ready  to 
make  reparation,  or  fulfil  its  obligations. 

Whatever  be  the  conuuct  observed  towards  the  subjects 
of  an  enemy,  his  ambassadors  or  other  public  ministers  are 
always  ohhged  to  quit  the  state  as  soon  as  a  war  breaks 
out  ;  but  they  are  allowed  to  depart,  and  to  remove  their 
property,  without  the  least  molestation.  The  Turks  are 
the  only  nation  who  violate  this  law. 

Chap.  III. —  0/  the  Manner  of  Making  War. 

1.  The  law  of  nations  permits  the  use  of  all  the  means 
necessary  lo  obtain  the  satisfaction  sought  by  a  lawful  war. 
Circumstances  alone,  then,  must  determine  on  the  means 
proper  to  be  employed  ;  and  therefore  war  gives  a  nation 
an  unlimited  right  of  exercising  violence  against  its  enemy. 
But  the  civilized  powers  of  Europe,  animated  by  a  desire 
of  diminishing  the  horrors  of  war,  now  acknowledge  cer- 
tain violences,  which  are  as  destructive  to  both  parties,  as 
contrary  to  sound  policy,  as  unlawful,  though  not  entirely 
forbidden  by  the  rigour  of  the  law  of  nations.  Hence  those 
customs  which  are  at  present  called  the  laws  of  war. 

These  laws,  which  are  sanctified  by  custom,  and  in  some 
cases  even  by  treaty,  have  been  obseived  with  greater 
punctuality  since  war  has  been  carried  on  by  means  of  re- 
gular troops:  nor  does  any  civilized  nation  now  think  it- 
self justifiable  in  departing  from  them,  unless  the  enemy 
set  the  example  ;  or  unless  an  urgent  necessity,  arising 
from  extraordinary  circumstances,  admit  of  exceptions  au- 
thorised by  reasons  of  nvar. 

2.  According  to  modern  usage,  every  individual  in  a 
state  is  not  allowed  to  lall  upon  the  enemy,  even  after  war^ 
has  been  declared  against  him.  Soldiers,  by  the  order  of 
their  commanders,  and  such  other  subjects  as  may  obtain 
express  permission  for  the  pui  pose  from  their  sovereign, 
may  lawiully  exercise  hostilities,  and  arc  looked  upon  by 
the  enemy  as  lawful  enemies  ;  but  those,  on  the  contrary, 
who,  not  being  so  autnorisel  take  upon  them  to  attack  the 
enemy,  are  treated  by  him  as  banditti;  and  even  the  state 
to  which  they  belong  ought  to  punish  them  as  such. 

If  subjects  confine  themselves  to  simple  defence,  it 
would  appear  that  circumstances  ought  to  determine  whe- 
ther, acting  by  the  presumed  order  of  their  sovereign,  they 
ought  to  be  treated  as  lawful  enemies  or  not.  Tliey  are, 
however,  generally  treated  with  more  rigour  than  those 
who  act  by  express  authority. 

3.  .Among  the  arms  and  other  means  of  doing  injury  to 
an  enemy,  there  are  several,  which  custom  has  declared 
to  be  unlawfiil.  Such  are,  among  secret  means,  poison, 
assas^inaiion,  gcc.  but  not  different  sorts  of  stratagems. 
Aui'.ng  open  means,  cerl.-in  arms,  the  use  of  whic:-.  is  lop 
cruel,  and  which  the  suoject  ol  tne  war  does  not  render 
absoiniely  necessary. 

4.  From  the  moment  we  are  at  war,  all  those  who  be- 
long to  tne  hostile  state  become  ourei  .mies,  and  we  have 
a  rigiu  to  act  a,:ainsi  them  ;is  sucl.  ;  but  our  right  to 
woui  d  or  kill  being  fouud>  d  on  =e)i-de)  ncc,  or  on  the 
resistance  opposed'  to  us,  we  can  with   justice    wound   or 
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on  the  com  ary,  bein?  looked  upon  as  ever  ready  for  de-  enemy  ca.:noi  be  c;epnv.cl  o  oy  any  oui 
fencrorTllck 'may  at  any  time  be  wounded  or  killed;  tho.e  ot  dcsu-ucuon,  and  which  u^s  at  the 
unless  when  it  is  manifest  that  they  have  not  the  will  or 
have  lost  the  power  to  resist.  When  that  is  the  case,— 
when  wounded,  surrounded,  or  when  they  lay  down  their 
arms  and  ask  for  quarter  ;  in  short,  from  the  moment  they 
are  reduced  to  a  state  in  which  it  is  impossible  for  them  to 
exercise  further  violence  against  the  conqueror,  he  is  ob- 
liged by  the  laws  of  war  lo  spare  their  lives  ;  except,  how- 
evcr,  Jrsl,  When  sparing  their  lives  would  be  inconsis- 
tent with  his  own  safety;  sec^jnd  In  cas.s  where  he  has 
a  riglit  to  exercise  the  talio,  or  to  make  reprisals  ;  t/iird, 
Whin  the  Clime  committed  by  those  who  fall  into  his 
hands  justifies  the  ,aking  of  their  lives. 

It  is  always  justifiable  to  make  the  vanquished  soldiers 
prisoners  of  wur,  and  even  those  who  are  not  of  the  milita- 
ry profession. 

5.  \S  hen  ihe  conqueror  receives  the  conquered  as  pri- 
soners of  war,  all  violence  between  them  is  understood  to 
have  ceased.  The  ancient  custom  of  making  slaves  of 
tht  conquered  is   no   longer   practised  by   the  powers   of 


ol  by  any  other  means  than 
same  time  ne- 
cessary to  deprive  him  ot  ;  second,  Such  things  as  alter 
being  liken  cannot  be  kept,  and  wiiicli  might  if  not  des- 
troyed strengthen  the  enemy;  third,  Sucn  things  as  can- 
not be  preset  ved  without  injuiy  to  the  military  opera- 
tions, to  which  we  may  s.tlA,Juurth,  Whateveris  destroy- 
ed by  w.iy  ot  retaliation. 

8.  It  IS  in  battles  that  the  laws  of  war  ought  to  be  ad- 
hered lo  witlithe  most  scrupulous  exactness, as  well  with 
regard  lo  the  arms  made  use  ol,  as  to  the  treatment  of  tue 
Vdiiqui-hed. 

The  victor,  he  who  remains  master  of  the  field  of  bat- 
tle, ought  lo  take  caie  ol  the  wounded  and  bury  tlie  dead. 
It  IS  against  every  principle  of  the  laws  of  warto  refuse  or 
negkxi  to  do  either. 

it  IS,  liowever,  sometimes  a  question,  who  is  master  of 
the  held  I  and  in  such  a  case  a  truce  is  agreed  on  lor  some 
days,  during  «hich  period  boih  sides  bring  in  their  own 
wounded  and  bury  their  owndead. 

9    The  taking  of  a  fortress  or  fortified  town  is  effected 


Europe,  except  by  way  of  ret^diation   towards  Barbarians,     by  surprise,  by  a  blockade,  or  by  a  siege.     In  the  two  last 

Chi'isiiaii  powers  generally  keep  pri-oneis  of  war  under  a      "~~       ''^     "'  i..— i... 

guard  till  they  are  ransomed  or  cxi  hanired  by  cartel,  or 
till  the  re-tstablishment  ofpeice.  Officers  are  often 
released  on  their  parole  of  honour,  by  which  they  pro- 
mise not  to  serve  against  the  power  who  releases  them, 
for  a  certain  time, or  during  the  war;  and  to  appear  at  an 
appoinied  place  as  often  as  they  shall  be  duly  summoned. 
Those  wl.o,  regardless  of  their  parole,  take  up  arms  while 
the  convention  is  observed  on  the  other  side,  are  looked 
upon  as  infamous  ;  and  if  they  again  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy,  to  whom  ihty  have  given  their  parole,  he  is 
not  by  the  laws  of  war  obliged  to  give  them  quarter. 

6.  The  conqueror  has,  strictly  speaking,  a  right  to  make 
prisoners  of  war  of  all  the  sul)jecls  of  the  hostile  state 
who  may  fall  into  his  power,  though  they  may  have  com- 
niiiled  no  violence  against  him  ;  and  of  course  he  has  a 
right  to  remove  them  to  ai  other  countiy.  Bui  in  modern 
usage,  the  conqueror  generally  cairies  his  rights  in  this 
respect  no  furtherthan  to  sulimitsuch  sul)jects  lo  his  domi- 
nation, to  make  them  swear  fealty  lo  him,  to  exercise  certain 
riiihts  of  sovereignty  o\er  them,  such  as  raisinj,and  quar- 
tering troops  amon.n  them,  making  them  pay  taxes,  obey 


cases,  the  place  surrenders  by  capitulation,  or  is  taken  by 
assault,  aticr  being  summoned  in  vain. 

All  the  means  necessary  lo  the  reduction  of  a  fortress 
are  justined  by  ihe  lav\s  ol  war ;  consequently  there  are 
cases  winch  mjy  authorize  the  demolition  or  burning  of  tne 
suburbs.  But, ex  eptin  cases  of  necessity,  it  is  now  ad- 
mitted that  the  besiegers  ought  to  direct  their  artillery 
against  the  fortifications  only,  and  not  intentionally  against 
the  public  edifices,  or  any  ©tner  buildings,  either  within  or 
witnout  the  ramparts 

10.  If  a  fortress  or  fortified  town  surrenders  by  capitu- 
lation, on  that  capitulation  depends  the  f  te  of  the  gar- 
rison, arms,  warlike  stores,  and  ol  the  inhabitants  and  their 
property. 

Tne  terms  of  a  capitulation  depend  entirely  on  circum- 
stances ;  they  are  usually  n.ore  or  less  honourable,  as  the 
situation  of  the  besieged  is  more  or  less  favourable  ;  but 
if  the  place,  after  being  duly  summoned,  refuses  to  sur- 
render and  is  taken  by  assault,  those  found  in  it  are  obliged 
to  submit  to  the  discretion  of  the  victor.  All  that  tie 
garrison  can  expect  is  to  have  their  lives  spared  if  they 
immediately  lay  down  their  arms.     It    is  however  cusio- 


his  laws,  Jcc.  and  punisl.ing  as  rebels   those  who  attempt  naary  lor  the  victor  to  forbid  pillage  on  such  occasions, 
to  beir.iy  him  or  shake  off  his  yoke. 

The  intention  with  which  a  country  or  province  is  taken  Chap.  IV.— 0/   Conventions  entered  into  with  the  Enemy 
possession  ol   generally  determines  the  conqueror   in  the  during  the  war. 

alterations  he  makes  in  the  form  of  government,  it  he  makes 

any  at  all.     It  is  clear  that  the  conqueror  is  not  obliged  to  1.  The  belligerent  powers  often  enter  into  conventions, 

preserve  the  constitution  of  a  conquered   country   or  pro-  either  at  the    begining  or   in   the  course  of  the  war.     By 

vince,  nor  to  leave  the  subjects  in  possession  of  the  rights  these     conventions    tlity    promise    not    to   make    use     of 

and  privileges  granted   them  by   their  former  sovereign,  such  or  such  arms,  or  such    or    such   means  of  injuring 

unless    he  has  made  them  a  promise  to  that  efTect  pre-  each  other ;    settle  the  conditions  and  the    manner  to  be 

viouslyto  their  submission.  observed  in  the   exchange  or  redemption  of  prisoners  of 

7.  The  conqueror  has  a  rieht  to  seize  on  all  the  proper-  war  ;  make  arrangements  relative  to  passports,  sale  con- 

ly  of  the  enemy  that  comes  within  his  power  :   it  matters  ducts,  8cc.  adjust  the  terms  of  a  truce,  &c. 


not  whether  it  be  immoveable  or  moveable  These  seizures 
may  be  made,_/?rsr.  In  order  to  obtain  what  he  demands 
as  his  due,  or  an  equivalent;  second.  T'>  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  the  war ;  third,  To  force  the  enemy  to  an  equita- 


2.  As  a  security  for  the  fulfilment  of  conventions  made 
in  the  course  of  the  war.  it  is  still  customary  to  place 
hostatres  in  the  hands  of  the  party  who  would  suffer  by  a 
non-fulfilment.    If  the    other  party    breaks  his  engage- 
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merits,  it  is  allowable  to  treat  his  hostages  with  severity, 
but  not  to  take  tlieir  lives,  unless  for  some  crime  that  they 
have  committed,  or  by  way  of  retaliation. 

Chap.  V. — Of  Allies,  Subsidies,  and  Auxiliaries. 

1.  A  sovereign  may  be  obliged  to  join  his  forces  to 
those  of  another  power,  sometimes  in  fulfilment  of  his 
treaties  of  alliance,  and  sometimes  in  consequence  of  a 
particular  connection  existing  between  him  and  such  pow- 
er; or  he  may  do  it  from  his  own  choice.  In  noneof  these 
cases  does  he  act  against  the  law  of  nations,  if  the  cause  he 
espouses  be  not  unjust.  To  a  sovereign  so  situated  there 
result  two  sorts  of  rights  and  obligations;  Jirst,  Relative 
to  the  power  whom  he  assists  ;  second.  Relative  to  the 
enemies  of  that  power. 

2.  Alliances  are  simply  defensive,  or  they  are  olTensive 
at  the  same  time.  An  alliance  is  simply  defensive,  when 
the  allies  promise  to  assist  each  other  in  case  either  should 
be  attacked  first,  or  be  in  danger  of  an  attack  by  some 
other  power;  it  is  offensive  and  defensive,  when  they 
promise  to  assist  each  other,  not  only  in  case  of  a  first  at- 
tack, but  even  should  either  of  them  make  the  first  attack 
on  some  other  power. 

Both  sorts  of  alliances  are  either  general  or  particu- 
lar. They  are  general  when  they  extend  to  all  wars  in 
which  either  of  the  allies  may  be  engaged;  and  particular 
when  directed  against  a  particular  power,  or  confined  to  a 
particular  war. 

Alliances  are  formed  sometimes  before,  and  sometimes 
after,  the  beginning  of  a  war.  As  to  their  duration,  it  is 
sometimes  for  a  definite,  and  sometimes  for  an  indefinite 
space  of  time,  and  sometimes  for  ever.  The  allies  either 
promise  a  specific  number  of  troops,  or  vessels,  or  of 
both  ;  or  they  promise  a  certain  aid  in  money ;  or  to  assist 
each  other  with  all  their  forces ;  or  finally  to  make  com- 
mon cause. 

3.  Simple  treaties  of  subsidy  must  be  distinguished  from 
alliances.  A  treaty  of  subsidy  is  a  convention  by  which 
one  power  engages,  in  consideration  of  a  certain  sum  of  mo- 
ney, to  bring  into  the  field  a  specific  number  of  troops,  &c. 
to  be  in  the  pay  and  service  of  another  power.  The  time 
for  which  such  troops  are  to  remain  in  service  is  sometimes 
determinate,  and  sometimes  not. 

A  power  often  receives  a  subsidy  in  consideration  of 
engaging  to  keep  a  certain  number  of  troops,  &c.  in 
readiness  of  service,  and  sometimes  of  engaging  only  to 
augment  its  own  forces. 

4.  Strictly  speaking,  a  belligerent  power  has  a  right  to 
treat  as  his  enemies  all  the  powers  who  lend  assistance  to 
the  enemy,  from  whatever  motive,  or  in  consequence  of 
whatever  treaty.  Policy. however,  has  induced  the  powers 
of  Europe  to  depart  from  this  rigorous  principle.  They 
now  admit,  _;?rs/,  That  a  sovereign  who  furnishes  troops, 
in  virtue  of  a  treaty  of  subsidy,  does  not  thereby  become 
the  enemy  of  the  power  against  which  those  troops  act  : 
tecond,  That  as  long  as  a  sovereign  sends  to  the  assistance 
of  his  ally  no  more  than  the  number  of  troops,  Sec.  stipulat- 
ed in  the  treaty  of  alliance,  and  does  not  authorize  them 
to  serve  upon  any  other  footing  than  that  specified  in  the 
treaty,  such  sovereign  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  an 
auxiliary,  and  not  as  the  enemy  of  the  power  against  which 
his  troops  make  war;  and,  of  course,  that  such  sovereign 
ought  to  be  permitted  to  enjoy  his  rights  of  neutrality. 
This  is  more  especially  the  case,  when  the  aid  of  an  aux- 
iliary is  the  consequence  of  a  treaty  of  general  defensive 
alliance,  concluded  before  the  beginning-  of  the  •toar. 

We    have  seen  some  powers    claiming  tlie   rights    of 
Jieutrality  even  while  they  were    furnishing   the  greatest 
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part  of  their  troops,  and  contributing  principally  to  the 
resisting  ol"  the  enemy  and  the  continuation  of  the  war ; 
but  imperious  circumstances  and  motives  of  policy  only 
can  induce  the  enemy  to  treat  such  powers  as  neuter. 

When  two  powers  become  allies  in  form,  by  carrying 
on  the  war  in  common,  and  with  all  their  forces,  with- 
out doubt  they  may  and  ought  to  be  treated  as  enemies 
by  the  adverse  party. 


Chap.  VI — Of  A'eutralily. 

1.  To  observe  a  fierfect  neutrality  a  state  mnst, Jirst, 
Abstain  from  all  participation  in  warlike  expeditions. 
Second,  It  must  grant  or  refuse  nothing  to  one  of  the 
belligerent  powers,  which  may  be  useful  or  necessary 
to  such  power  in  prosecuting  the  war,  without  granting 
or  refusing  it  to  the  adverse  party  ;  or,  at  least,  it  niusi 
not  establish  an  inequality,  in  order  to  favour  one  of  the 
parties  more  than  the  other. 

The  moment  a  neutral  power  deviates  from  these  rules, 
its  neutrality  is  no  longer  perfect,  but  limited:  and,  indeed, 
though  neutral  states  sometimes  promise  more,  and  enter 
into  a  sort  of  conventional  neutrality,  a  limited  neutrality 
is  all  that  the  laws  of  neutrality  impose. 

2.  It  is  now  generally  acknowledged  that  a  neutral  pow- 
er ought  not  to  transport  to  either  of  the  belligerent 
powers  merchandises  unequivocally  intended  for  warlike 
purposes.  The  list  of  these  merchandises,  commonly 
called  contrabarid,  has  been  differently  composed  in  dif- 
ferent treaties  of  commerce.  Sometimes  this  list  has 
been  swelled  out  with  merchandises  which  are  not  evi- 
dently and  unequivocally  intended  for  the  purposes  of  war, 
though  they  may  be  useful  to  the  enemy  ;  and  at  other 
times  such  merchandises  have  been  expressly  declared 
not  contraband.  This  last  ought  to  be  presumed  also 
between  powers  that  have  no  treaty  with  each  other. 

Besides  this,  the  maritime  powers  have  begun,  especi- 
ally since  the  latter  end  of  tlie  17th  century,  to  issue  de- 
clarations at  the  beginning  of  a  war,  advertising  neutral 
powers  that  they  shall  look  upon  such  and  such  mer- 
chandises as  contraband,  and  forewarning  them  of  the 
penalties  they  intend  to  inflict  on  those  who  shall  be  lound 
conveying  them  to  the  enemy.  These  declarations  are 
rather  advertisements  than  laws  ;  nor  can  their  effects  be 
by  any  means  extended  to  those  neutial  powers  with  which 
the  powers  that  issue  them  have  treaties  of  commerce  in 
which  the  matter  is  settled. 

3.  When  a  prize  has  been  made,  the  captor  cannot  ap- 
propriate it  to  his  own  use  till  it  has  been  condemned  as 
a  lawful  prize,  in  a  court  of  admiralty. 

The  customary,  as  well  as  conventional  law,  authorizes 
every  sovereign  in  Europe  to  institute  courts  of  admiral- 
ty and  other  superior  tribunals,  vested  with  full  power  to 
determine  on  the  legality  or  illegality  of  all  prizes  made 
by  his  subjects. 

In  trials  of  this  kind  the  original  proprietors  of  the  prize, 
or  those  who  claim  in  their  stead,  are  required  to  prove  that 
the  prize  is  not  a  lawful  one.  In  other  respects,  it  is  not 
tl<.e  laws  of  the  country  where  the  court  is  held,  but  exist- 
ing treaties  and  the  universal  law  of  nations,  that  ought  to 
be  the  bisis  on  which  all  decisions  of  this  sort  should  be 
founded. 

4.  During  the  latter  wars  of  the  late  century,  the  neutral 
powers  cor.ipiuined  that  the  belligerent  powers,  and  Great 
Britain  in  particular,  had  encroached  on  their  rights  of  neu- 
trality, either  in  swelling  out  beyond  just  bounds  the  list  of 
contraljand  merchandises,  or  in  giving  the  notion  of  a  bloc- 
kaded place  a  too  extensive  construction  ;  or  in  veKatioiis 
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esaniuuilons  of  Ihcir  vessels,  w.l  pamicnUirly  m  t  cviAting 
n-om  U.c  prnKiplc  ebl-.blisliccl  by  li.c  cvislo.ns  and  u-eatits 
of  the  scvei.uenil.  century,  according  to  wl.ich  (;is  was 
ailciiv.l^  neutral  vessels  save  ncuiral  goods.  In  consc- 
nu.nceol  these  in.pnied  encroachments,  the  Empress  ot 
Ku^sia  drew  up  in  1780,  at  which  lin.e  she  was  among  the 
neutral  powers,  certan>  principles  rehuive  to  neutral  com- 
„iercv,  wnich  she  cor.nnunicatcd  to  the  belligerent  powers, 
accon.pamed  with  a  declaration  that  she  woiiUl  nianna.n 
Ihem  by  force  of  arms.     Hence  the  system  of  armed  iieu- 

'V  The  principles  of  the  system  of  armed  neutrality  arc, 
first,  That  neutral  powers  have  a  riglit  to  enjoy  a  Iree  trade 
with  the  ports  and  roads  of  the  hellit;erent  powers  ;  scco7hI, 
Tirat  neutral  vessels  make  neutral  goods,  that  is,  that  ene- 
my's goods  found  in  neutral  vessels  ought  not  to  be  confis- 
cated'; //H'rf/, 'I'hat  no  merchandises  shall  be  reputed  con- 
traband which  have  not  been  declared  so  in  treaties  made 
with  the  belligerent  powers,  or  one  of  them  ;  fourth,  1  hat 
a  place  shall  not  be  looked  upon  as  blockaded,  except  when 
surrounded  by  the  enemy's  vessels  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
render  all  entrance  manifestly  dangerous;  am\,Jifi/i,  That 
these  principles  shall  serve  as  the  basis  of  all  decisions 
touching  the  legality  of  prizes. 

6.  Almost  all  the  powers  lliat  icinained  neutral  at  the 
time  when  this  system  was  formed  successively  acceded  to 
it;  and,  among  the  bcHigcrcnt  powt-rs,  France  and  Spain 
did  not  oppose  it.  Great  Britain  has  never  acknowledg- 
ed it. 

If  this  system  was  adopted  in  1780  for  the  then  present 
war  only,  the  declarations  of  the  pailies  sufficiently  prove 
their  intention  to  have  been  thai  it  should  serve  as  a  basis 
for  a  like  system  in  future  wars;  and  experience  has  ftilly 
confirmed  the  conjecture.* 

Cn.vr.  VII.     Of  Making  Peace. 

1.  Tlic  enemy  ought,  strictly  speaking,  to  put  an  end  to 
the  war  as  soon  as  he  has  obtained  or  can  obtain  the  sa- 
tisfaction demanded,  a  compensation  for  the  expenses  of 
the  war,  and  security  for  the  future.  But  it  is  policy  that 
tisually  determines  the  duration  of  a  war.  Sometimes  the 
ilcmanded  satisfaction  is  never  obtained,  and  sometimes  the 
Avar  is  carried  on  for  vengeance  or  conquest's  sake,  alter 
satisfaction  is  or  may  be  obtained. 

The  first  overtures  fur  peace  arc  sometimes  made  by 
one  of  the  belligerent  powers,  and  sometimes  by  a  neutial 
power,  their  conimon  friend.  The  negociations  also  are 
sometimes  opened  by  the  belligerent  powers  themselves,  and 
sometimes  by  a  neutral  power  that  interposes  its  good  offi- 
ces, or  becomes  mediator.  These  negotiatiojis  are  carried 
on  at  the  court  of  one  of  the  belligerent  powers,  at  that  of 
a  mediator,  or  at  any  other  place  named  by  the  parties  as 
the  place  of  assembly  for  the  congress. 

2.  Wlien  the  negotiators  have  come  to  an  agreement  on 
the  points  which  are  lo  serve  as  the  basis  of  a  treaty  of 
peace,  and  certain  difficulties  remain  to  be  done  away  which 
arc  not  of  importance  enough  to  induce  the  paities  to  con- 


tinue or  renew  the  war,  preliminary  treaties  are  generally 
LMMced  upon.  These  treaties  difl'er  as  to  thcii  form  ;  some- 
times tlicy  are  mere  minutes,  and  sointlimes  they  have  all 
tlie  clauses  usually  found  in  formal  treaties.  In  general, 
wlien  signed  and  ratified,  they  are  obligatory,  even  before  ~ 
the  definitive  treaty  is  concluded,  and  remain  so  if  the  de- 
finitive treaty  should  not  be  concluded,  unless  stipulated 
oiherwise. 

When  the  pre liminary  treaty  is  concluded,  the  parties 
continue  lo  negotiate  on  the  points  that  remain  unsettled, 
in  order  to  the  conclusion  and  ratification  of  the  definitive 
treaty. 

3.  In  a  treaty  of  peace,  we  may  distinguish  the  general 
ai  tides,  which  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  each  other  in 
all  treaties  of  peace,  from  the  particular  articles,  which,  be- 
ing proper  to  tlie  treaties  in  which  they  are  inserted,  are 
not  susceptible  of  comparison. 

After  the  introduction  usually  follow  the  general  arti- 
cles, respecting  the  re-establishiiient  of  j-jcace  and  friend- 
ship, the  cessation  of  hostilities  and  contributions,  the  ex- 
change or  release  of  prisoners  of  war,  and  the  general  am- 
nesty. 

Then  follow  tlie  principal  particular  articles,  which,  after 
having  specified  and  renewed  the  treaties  that  are  to  serve 
as  the  basis  of  the  peace,  treat  of  the  matters  which  occa- 
sioned the  war,  and  particularly  of  what  concerns  posses- 
sion, whether  there  are  concessions  or  compensations  to  be 
made,  or  whether  the  principle  of  the  ini  /losiidetis  bus 
been  adopted. 

The  treaty  concludes  with  specifying  the  lime  when,  and 
soinetimes  the  place  where,  the  ratifications  are  to  be  ex- 
changed. 

4.  Sometimes  foreign  powers  are  called  in  as  guarantees 
of  a  treaty.  A  guarantee  may  extend  to  the  treaty  in  gene- 
ral, oi  be  confined  to  some  particular  article  or  articles  of 
it ;  in  the  former  case  it  is  called  general,  in  the  latter  par- 
ticular. It  may  also  be  for  one  of  the  contracting  parties 
only,  or  for  all  of  them. 

In  general  a  guarantee  engages  to  maintain  the  treaty, 
by  promising  to  lend  assistance  to  the  party  who  shall  com- 
plain of  an  infraction  of  it,  and  who  shall  demand  such  as- 
sistance. 

A  guarantee  has  no  right  to  oppose  the  alterations  that 
the  contracting  parties  may  afterwards  make  in  the  treaty 
by  mutual  consent ;  but  neither  is  he  obliged  to  guarantee 
the  treaty  when  so  altered. 

5.  The  treaty  of  peace  being  signed  and  ratified,  it  only 
remains  to  publish  and  put  it  in  execution.  The  former 
is  generally  done  with  solemnilv  ;  the  latter  often  meets 
with  a  great  deal  of  difficulty,  particularly  when  an  invaded 
territory  is  to  be  evacuated,  or  provinces,  Sec.  are  to  be 
ceded  to  a  power  that  is  not  in  possession  of  them  at  the 
lime  of  making  the  treaty  of  peace.  These  difficulties 
sometimes  occasion  particular  conventions,  and  even  co7i~ 
gresses  of  executioti  ;  and  it  is  fortunate  if  by  such  means 
Uie  embers  of  war  are  entirely  extinguished. 

Such  of  our  readers  as  may  wish  to  extend  their  inquiries 
on  this  subject,  may  consult  the  following  works  : 


'  On  the  long  and  w.irmly  disputed  subject  of  neutral  vigjits,  see,  1st,  A  Collection  of  public  acts  and  papers  relating  to  the  principles  of 
Armed  N.utndity.  Londo.!,  18'Jl.  2il,  Lord  Liverpool's  Treatise  on  the  con.Uict  of  Great  Britain  witli  respect  to  Neutral  Nations.  Lon- 
Aon,  18ul.  2d,  A  Treatise  of  the  relative  rights  and  duties  of  Belligerent  andNentral  Powers  hi  Maritime  Afiairs,  by  Robert  Ward,  Esq.; 
and  a  Treatise  on  Contraband,  by  the  same  Author.  London,  ISUl  ith,  A  Treatise  upon  the  Visitation  of  Neutral  Vessels  vnider  Convoy, 
&c  &.c.byj  ¥  W.  Sclilegel,  Doctor  and  Professor  of  Law  in  the  University  of  Copenhagen.  London.  180L  5(A,  Report  of  the  Judgment 
on  the  Swedish  Convoy  pronounced  by  Sir  William  Scott,  London,  1799.  6(/j,  Remarks  upon  Mr.  Schlegel's  Work  upon  the  Visitation  of 
j\'cutral  Vessels  under  Convoy,  by  Alexander  Croke,  Esq.  L.  L.  D.  London,  1801.  7tli,  Substance  of  the  Speech  of  the  Eight  Hon.  Lord 
Grenville  in  the  House  of  Lords,  November  13,  1801,  on  the  Motion  for  an  Address  approving  of  the  Convention  with  Russia  j  with  an  Ap- 
pendix, containing  a  Comparative  View  of  the  Treaty  of  .Armed  Neutrality,  the  Northern  Confederacy  of  1800,  and  tiie  Convention  «  4h 
llussia.  London,  18  2.  Zth,  Letters  of  SulpiCLUs  on  the  Northern  Confederacy  ;  with  an  Appendix,  containing  the  Treaty  of  Armed  Neu- 
trality, t<igethtTwith  other  Doiiiments  relative  to  the  subject.  London,  1801.  9*A,  A  Vindication  of  the  Conventiaii  concKidsd.  bet\ye?P 
Great  UriLtin  and  Rtbsia.    London,  ISOL 
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Ciirfibi-rlond's  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  jVatiire,  Latin, 
tiansiaied  by  the  Rev.  J.  Toweis,  willi  Notes,  4lo.  1750. 

Grolius  l)e  Jure  Belli  ac  Facts.  There  is  a  trauslalioii 
in  folio,   1738,  with  all  the  valiialjlc  notes  of  Barbeyrac. 

Hcineccius,  Si/stem  of  the  Lmiu  of  A'ature  and  A'ations, 
translated  IVoiti  the  Latin,  with  notes  by  Dr.  Turnbull,  2 
vols.  8v(>.  1763. 

PuffeiidorH''s    Lazu   of  .Valnre  and   jYations,  Iranslated 


fioiii  llic  L:itio  by  Carew,  v,hh  Baibeviac's  Notes,  folio, 
1749. 

lUirlamatnii's  Princi/iles  of  A'atiiral  and  Political Lavj,  in 
French,  liansiated  l)y  Xiij^eht,  2  vols.  8vo.  1760. 

Montesqtiieii's  S/iirit  of  Larj3. 

Mably's  Droit  Puhlique  de  l' Eurojte. 

Wicqueiorl's  Ambaasadcur  ct  sea  Ponc'ion.?. 

Vattei'sZ)/-o;;  des  Gens,  Iranslated,  with  Notes,  17.-7,  Svo. 


PART  III.     OF  THE  LAW  OF  ENGLAND. 


Following  the  melliod  of  Justinian's  body  of  tiie  Ro- 
man law,  modern  writers  of  dii^ests  or  institutes  of  the  codes 
of  their  respective  countries  have  commonly  arrani;;ed  their 
subject  uiider  the  three  ;^reat  titles  of  Pig/its  of  Persons, 
Pig/tts  of  Things,  and  Actions,  ov  the  several  sorts  of  legal 
proi.esb.  This  division  is  either  not  logical  in  itself,  or  is 
exprisscd  with  great  inaccuracy.  All  law  relates  to  rights 
of  /lersons  only.  Things  have  no  rights  ;  and  to  them, 
theicfore,  as  possessing  rights,  law  can  have  no  relation. 
Actions,  also,  or  tlie  diiTerent  kinds  of  legal  process,  are 
nothing  else  than  a  particular  class  of  rights,  of  which  the 
sever.ll  members  of  the  community  may  avail  tlieniselves 
as  much  as  of  their  rights  of  any  other  description.  Gut  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  Justinian,  and  the  writers  who  have  fol- 
lowed him,  mean  only  by  rights  of  persons,  rights  of  things, 
and  actions,  three  great  classes  of  rights  comprehending 
the  whole  subject  of  law,  there  seems  no  good  objection 
to  the  arrangement,  although  the  expressions  they  have 
used  are  sufficiently  inaccurate,  and  liable  to  misapprehen- 
sion. 

Certain  rights  arise  frotn  the  status,  condition,  or  rank  of 
men  in  society,  as  the  ecclesiaslicat  and  jnilitary  states, — 
from  their  more  usual  and  intimate  relation  to  one  another, 
as  governors  and  governed,  husband  and  wife,  See. — and  t 
from  kindred  or  affinity,  ^s  parent  and  child.  From  this 
status,  relation  and  affinity,  proceed  what  may  be  called,  in 
a  more  limited  and  peculiar  sense,  the  rights  of  persons. 

Another  class  of  rights  is  more  immediately  connected 
with  /iro/ierty  ;  and  this  being  divisible  into  two  great  spe- 
cies, real  and  personal  property,  hence  a  correspondent  dis- 
tribution of  this  class  of  rights  into  the  two  subordinate  di- 
visions of  real  and  personal.  This  class  of  rights  may  be 
denominated  rights  arising  from  proper tij. 

A  third  class  of  rights  may  be  arranged  under  the  title 
of  actions,  being  the  sevti-al  modes  of  judicial  process  to 
which  every  member  of  the  state  has  i  ight,  as  the  means 
by  which  he  may  claim  or  defend  all  or  any  of  his  other  rights. 

We  shall  accordingly,  in  the  following  abstract,  observe 
this  threefold  distribution  of  rights.  But  as  it  may  some- 
times serve  to  place  the  rights  both  of  persons,  strictly  so 
denominated,  and  those  arising  from  things,  in  a  stronger 
point  of  view,  we  shall  occasionally  regard  them  in  a  nega- 
tive or  -violated  stale,  or,  as  it  is  more  usually  expressed, 
under  the  aspect  of  private  nvrongs.  The  several  modes 
by  which  these  rights  are  acquired  and  transmitted  will  al- 
so fall  to  be  considered.  And  under  Actions,  besides  what 
is  more  proper  to  the  subject,  we  shall  introduce  some  no- 
tice   of  the  dififerent   sorts  of  courts,  their  jurisdiction,  &c. 

A  fourth  division  of  our  subject  will  relate  to  Crimes  ; 
which  may  be  regarded  as  the  rights  conferred  I)y  nature, 
or  derived  from  law.  in  a  state  of  such  gross  violation  as  oc- 
casions alarm,  by  occasioning  insecurity,  to  every  member 
of  the  community.  And  htnce  this  branch  of  the  subject 
lias  by  wtiteis  on  the  law  of  England  usually  been  deno- 
minated public  wrongs. — We  shall  premise  a  brief  Intro- 


duction on  the  sources  and  component  parts  of  the  laws  of 


England. 


Introduction. 


1.  TIic  municip:il  law  of  England,  or  the  ruie  of  civil 
conduct  prescribed  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  kingdom,  may 
with  suflicient  propriety  be  diviiled  into  two  kinds  ;  the /ea- 
non  scri/:ta,  ihc  unwritten  or  common  lav/;  and  the  lex- 
scri/ita,  the  written  or  statute  law. 

2.  The  lejc  non  scripta,  or  unwritten  law,  includes  not 
only  general  customs,  or  the  common  law  properly  socal- 
e;!,  but  also  the  particular  customs  of  certain  parts  of  the 
kingdom  ;  and  likewise  those  particular  laws  that  are  by 
custom  observed   only  in  certain  courts  and  jurisdictions. 

When  we  call  these  parts  of  the  law  leges  non  scripta, 
we  would  not  be  understood  as  if  all  those  laws  were  at 
present  merely  oral,  or  communicated  from  former  ages 
to  the  present  solely  by  word  of  mouth,  but  because  their 
original  institution  and  authority  are  not  set  down  in  writ- 
ing as  acts  of  parliament  are,  but  receive  their  binding 
power,  and  the  force  of  laws,  by  long  and  immemorial 
usage,  and  by  their  universal  reception  througliout  tli& 
ingdom. 

3.  This  unwritten,  or  common  law,  is  jiropcrly  distin- 
guishable into  three  kinds.  T^zrs?,  General  cusionis,  wiiich 
are  the  universal  rule  of  the  whole  kingdom  of  England, 
and  form  the  common  law  in  its  stricter  and  more  usual 
signification.  Second,  Particular  customs,  which  for  the 
most  part  affect  only  the  inhabitants  of  particular  districts. 
Third,  Certain  particular  laws,  which  by  custom  are  adopt- 
ed and  used  by  some  particular  courts  of  pretty  general  and 
extensive  jurisdiction. 

4.  First,  As  to  general  customs,  or  the  common  law  pro- 
perly so  called,  this  is  that  law  by  which  proceedings  and 
determinatioiiS  in  the  king's  ordinary  courts  of  justice 
are  guided  and  directed.  This  for  the  most  part  settles 
the  course  in  which  lands  descend  by  inheritance;  the 
manner  and  form  of  acquiring  and  transferring  property  ; 
tlie  solemni.ies  and  obligation  of  contracts  ;  the  rules  of 
expounding  wills,  deeds,  and  acts  of  parliament  ;  the  re- 
spective remedies  of  civil  injuries;  the  several  species  of 
temporal  offences,  with  the  manner  and  degree  of  punish- 
ment ;  and  an  infinite  number  of  minuter  particulars,  whicli 
ditVnsc  themselves  as  extensively  as  the  ordinary  distribu- 
tion of  common  justice  requires.  Thus,  for  example, 
that  there  shall  be  four  superior  courts  of  record,  the 
Chancery,  the  King's  Bench,  the  Common  Pleas,  and  the 
Exchequer;  that  the  eldest  son  alone  is  heir  to  his  ancest- 
or ;  that  property  may  be  acquired  and  transferred  by  writ- 
ing ;  that  a  deed  is  ot'no  validity  unless  scaled  and  deliver- 
ed; that  wills  shall  be  construed  more  favourably,  and 
deeds  more  strictly  ;  that  money  lent  upon  bond  is  recov- 
erable by  action  of  debt ;  that  breaking  the  public  peace 
is  an  offence,  and   puiiiohable  by  fine  and  imprisonment. 

5  E2 
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All  these  are  docirincs  tliat  are  not  set  down  in  any  written 
statute  or  ordinance,  but  depend  merely  upon  immemo- 
rial iisagf,  tliut  is,  upon  common  law,  lor  their  sitpport. 

5.  Second,  The  second  branch  of  the  uiuvrilten  laws  of 
England  are  particular  customs  or  laws  which  affect  only 
the  inhabitants  of  particular  districts. 

These  particular  customs,  or  some  of  them,  are  without 
doubt  the  lemains  of  that  multitude  of  local  customs  before 
mentioned,  out  of  which  the  common  law,  as  it  now  stands, 
■was  collected,  at  first  by  Kinij;  Alfred,  and  afterwards  by 
Kin."-  Edgar,  and  Edward  the  Confessor  :  each  district  mu- 
tually sacrificini^  some  of  its  own  special  usages,  in  order 
that  the  whole  kingdom  mit^ht  enjoy  the  benefit  of  one  uni- 
form and  universal  system  of  laws.  But  lor  reasons  that 
have  been  now  long  forgotten,  particular  counties,  cities, 
towns,  manors,  and  lordships,  were  very  early  indulged 
with  the  privilege  of  abiding  by  their  own  customs,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  rest  of  the  nation  at  large;  which 
privilege  is  confirmed  to  them  by  several  acts  of  parlia- 
ment. 

6.  Such  is  the  custom  of  gavelkind  in  Kent,  and  soirie 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  (though  perhaps  it  was  also 
general  till  the  Norman  conquest,)  which  ordains,  among 
other  things,  that  not  the  eldest  son  only  of  the  father  shall 
succeed  to  his  inheritance,  but  all  the  sons  alike  ;  and  that 
though  the  ancestor  be  attainted  and  hanged,  yet  the  heir 
shall  succeed  to  his  estate,  without  any  escheat  to  the  lord. 
Such  is  the  custom  that  prevails  in  divers  ancient  bo- 
roughs, and  therefore  called  borough-English,  that  the 
youngest  son  shall  inherit  the  estate  in  preference  to  all 
his  elder  brothers.  Such  is  the  custom  in  other  boroughs, 
that  a  widow  shall  be  entitled  for  her  dower  to  all  her  hus- 
band's lands  ;  whereas,  at  the  common  law,  she  shall  be 
endowed  of  one-third  part  only.  Such  also  are  the  special 
and  particular  customs  of  manors,  of  which  every  one  has 
more  or  less,  and  which  bind  all  the  copyhold  and  customa- 
ry tenants  that  hold  of  the  said  manors.  Such  likewise  is 
the  custom  of  holding  divers  inferior  courts,  with  power 
of  trying  causes  in  cities  and  trading  towns  ;  the  right  of 
holding  which,  when  no  I'oyai  grant  can  be  shewn,  depends 
entirely  upon  immemorial  and  established  usage.  Such, 
lastly,  are  many  particular  customs  within  the  cit.y  of  Lon- 
don, with  regard  to  trade,  apprentices,  widows,  orphans, 
and  a  variety  of  other  matters.  All  these  are  contrary  to  the 
general  law  of  the  land,  and  are  good  only  by  special  usage, 
though  the  customs  of  London  are  also  confirmed  bv  act  of 
parliament. 

7.  To  this  head  may  most  properly  be  referred  a  par- 
ticular system  of  customs  used  only  among  one  set  of  the 
king's  subjects,  called  the  custom  of  merchants,  or  iex 
mercatoria ;  which,  however  different  from  the  general 
rules  of  the  common  law,  is  yet  ingrafted  into  it,  and  made 
a  part  of  it,  being  allowed,  for  the  benefit  of  trade,  to  be 
of  the  utmost  validity  in  all  commercial  transactions;  for 
it  is  a  maxim  of  law,  that  "  cuilibet  in  sua  arte  credendurn 
rst." 

8.  T/iird,  The  third  branch  of  the  leges  non  scrifita,  or 
unwritten  law,  are  those  peculiar  laws,  which  by  custom  are 
adopted  and  used  only  in  certain  courts  and  jurisdictions 
And  by  these  we  understand  the  civil  and  canon  laws.  See 
Civil  and  Canon  law. 

9.  Let  us  next  proceed  to  the  legts  scrifita,  the  written 
laws  oj  the  kingdom;  which  are  statutes,  acts,  or  edicts, 
made  by  the  king's  majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal  and  commons 


in  parliament  assembled.  The  oldest  of  these  now  ex- 
tant, and  printed  in  our  statute  books,  is  the  famous  magna 
charta,  as  confirmed  in  jjarliament,  9  Henry  IH.  though 
doubtless  there  were  many  acts  before  that  lime,  the  re- 
cords of  which  are  now  lost,  and  the  determinations  ol  them 
perhaps  at  present  currently  received  for  the  maxims  of 
the  common  law. 

10.  Statutes  are  cither  .g-fsfra^  or  sfiecial,  fiublic  ov  firi- 
vate.  A  general  or  public  act  is  an  universal  rule  that  re- 
gards the  whole  community  ;  and  of  this  the  courts  of  law 
are  bound  to  take  notice  judicially  and  ejc  officio,  without 
the  statute  being  particularly  pleaded,  or  tormally  set  forth 
by  the  party  who  claims  an  advantage  under  it.  Special 
or  private  acts  are  rather  exceptions  tnan  rules,  being  those 
which  only  operate  upon  particular  persons,  and  private 
concerns  :  such  as  the  Romans  entitled  senatus-decreta,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  senatus-consulta,  which  regarded 
the  whole  community  ;  and  of  these  (which  arc  not  pro- 
mulgated with  the  same  notoriety  as  the  formei)  the  judges 
arc  not  bound  to  take  notice,  unless  they  be  formally  shewn 
and  pleaded. 

11.  Statutes  also  are  either  f/fc^ra^ory  of  the  common 
law,  or  remedial  of  some  defects  in  it.  Declaratory,  where 
the  old  custom  of  the  kingdom  is  almost  fallen  into  dis- 
use, or  become  disreputable  ;  remedial,  when  Riade  to 
sttpply  such  defects,  and  abridge  such  superfluities  in  the 
common  law,  as  arise  either  from  the  general  imperfection 
ol  all  human  laws,  from  change  of  time  and  circumstances, 
from  the  mistakes  and  unadvised  determinations  of  unlearn- 
ed(or  even  learned)judges,  or  from  any  other  cause  whatso- 
ever. And  this  being  done  either  by  enlarging  the  common 
law  where  it  was  too  narrow  and  circumscribed,  or  by  re- 
straining it  where  it  was  too  lax  and  luxuriant,  has  occa- 
sioned another  subordinate  division  of  remedial  acts  of  par- 
liament into  enlarging  and  restraining  statutes. 

12.  These  are  the  several  giounds  of  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land ;  over  and  above  which,  equity  is  also  frequently  call- 
ed in  to  assist,  to  moderate,  and  to  explain  them.  What 
equity  is,  and  how  impossible  in  its  very  essence  to  be  re- 
duced to  stated  rules,  we  shall  not  here  inquire.  We  shall 
only  observe,  that  (besides  the  liberality  of  sentiment  with 
which  the  common  law  judges  interpret  acts  of  parliament, 
and  such  rules  of  the  unwritten  law  as  are  not  of  a  positive 
kind,)  there  are  also  peculiar  courts  of  equity  established 
for  the  benefit  of  the  subject  ;  to  detect  latent  frauds  and 
concealments,  which  the  process  of  the  courts  of  law  is 
not  adapted  to  reach  ;  to  enforce  the  execution  of  such  mat- 
ters ol  trust  and  confidence  as  are  binding  in  conscience, 
though  not  cognizable  in  a  court  of  law;  to  deliver  from 
such  dangers  as  are  owing  to  misfortune  or  oversight ;  and 
to  give  a  more  specific  relief,  and  more  adapted  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  than  can  always  be  obtained  by  the 
generality  of  the  rules  of  the  positive  or  common  law. 
This  is  the  business  of  our  courts  of  equity,  which,  how- 
ever, are  only  conversant  in  matters  of  property.  For  the 
freedom  of  our  constitution  will  not  permit,  that  in  crimi- 
nal cases  a  power  should  be  lodged  in  any  judge  to  con- 
strue the  law  otherwise  than  according  to  the  letter.  This 
caution,  while  it  admirably  protects  the  puliiic  lilv.rty, 
can  never  bear  hard  upon  individuals.  A  man  cannot  suffer 
7nore  ptjnishment  than  the  law  assigns,  but  he  may  suffer 
less.  The  laws  cannot  be  strained  ijy  partiality,  to  inflict  a 
penalty  beyond  what  the  letter  will  warrant ;  but  in  cases 
where  the  letter  induces  any  apparent  hardship,  the  crown 
has  the  power  to  pardon. 
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BOOK  I. 

Of  the  Rights  of  Persons. 

Chap.  I. — Of  Parliament  ;    and  cf  Magistrates,  sufireme 
and  nubordinace. 

1.  The  most  universal  public  rejation  by  which  men  are 
connecied  together  is  that  of  government ;  namcij,  as  go- 
venois  and  governed  ;  or,  in  other  words,  as  magistrates 
and  people. 

2.  Parliament  is  the  legislative  branch  of  the  supreme 
power  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  consisting  of  the  king  ; 
the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal  ;  and  the  kr.ights,  citi- 
zens, and  burgesses,  representatives  of  the  commons  of  the 
realm  in  parliament  assembled.  The  consent  of  these 
three  states  is  required,  lo  make  any  new  law  that  can  bind 
the  subject. 

3.  The  power  of  parliament  is  so  transcendent  and  abso- 
lute, that  it  cannot  be  confined,  either  for  causes  or  persons, 

,  within  any  bounds.  It  has  sovereign  and  unconlroulable 
authority  in  making,  confirming,  enlarging,  restraining,  ab- 
rogating, repealing,  reviving,  and  expounding  of  laws,  con- 
cerning matters  of  all  possible  denominations,  ecclesiastical 
or  temporal,  civil,  military,  marilinie,  or  criminal.  It  is, 
•without  doubt,  a  court  ot  record  over  which  none  other  can 
have  jurisdiction. 

4.  Every  member  must  be  above  twenty-one  years  of 
age;  and  before  he  is  permitted  to  lake  his  seat,  must 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  supremacy,  and  abjuration.  A 
member  has  privilege  of  speech  while  in  the  house;  and 
proceedings  in  parliament  cannot  be  impeached  or  ques- 
tioned in  any  court  or  place  out  of  parliament.  Every 
member  is  privileged  from  arrest  forty  days  after  proroga- 
tion, and  forty  days  before  the  next  assembling.  The  per- 
son of  a  peer  is  always  sacred  ;  but  neither  peer  nor  com- 
moner has  privilege  against  an  indictable  ofl'ence.  A 
member  who  is  a  trader,  may  be  served  with  legal  process 
for  any  just  debt  to  the  amount  of  100/.  ;  and  unless  he 
makes  satisfaction  within  two  months,  it  shall  be  deemed 
an  act  of  bankruptcy,  and  thereupon  a  commission  may 
issue. 

5.  The  peculiar  privileges  of  the  lords  (who  sit  in  a 
separate  house  by  themselves)  are,  to  be  attended  by  the 
sages  of  the  law  in  matters  of  appeal,  Sec.  ;  to  make 
proxies  ;  to  enter  protests  ;  and  to  regulate  the  election 
of  the  sixteen  peers  of  North  Britain.  But  their  most 
distinguishing  privilege  is  that  of  exercising  the  judicial 
authority  as  a  court  of  appeal  of  the  last  and  highest 
resort. 

6.  The  peculiar  privileges  of  the  commons  (who  sit  by 
themselves  in  another  house,)  relate  principally  do  the  rais- 
ing of  taxes,  and  the  elections  of  their  members. 

7.  With  regard  to  the  first,  it  is  the  ancient  indisputable 
privilege  and  right  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  all 
grants  of  subsidies  or  parliamentary  aids  do  begin  in  their 
house,  and  are  first  bestowed  by  them  ;  although  these 
grants,  to  be  effectual,  require  the  assent  of  the  other  two 
branches  of  the  legislature. 

8.  With  regard  to  the  election  of  members,  three  things 
maybe  considered.  1.  The  qualifications  of  the  electors. 
2.  The  qualifications  of  the  elected.  3  The  proceedings 
at  elections. 

9.  As  to  the  qualifications  of  the  electors.  And,  first, 
those  of  electors  of  knights  of  the  shire.  1.  By  statute  8 
Hen.  VI.  c.  7,  and  10  Hen.  VI.  c.  2,  (amended  by  14  Geo. 
III.  c.  58,)  the  knights  of  the  shire  shall  be  chosen  by  peo- 
ple, whereof  every  man  shall  have  freehold  to  the  value  of 
forty  shillings  by  the  year  within  the  county;  which  (by 


subsequent  statutes)  is  to  be  clear  of  all  charges  and  de- 
ductions, except  parliamentary  and  parochial  taxes.  The 
knights  of  shires  are  the  representatives  or"  tiie  landholders, 
or  landed  interest  of  the  kins^dorn.  Their  electors  must 
therefore  have  estates  in  lands  or  tenements  within  the 
county  represented.  These  estates  must  be  freehold,  that 
is,  for  term  of  life  at  least.  2.  No  person  under  twenty- 
one  years  of  age  shall  be  capable  of  voting  lor  any  member. 
Tliis  extends  to  all  sorts  of  members,  as  well  for  boroughs 
as  counties  ;  as  does  also  the  next,  viz.  3.  No  person  con- 
victed of  [)erjury,  or  subornation  of  perjuiy,  shall  be  capa- 
ble of  voting  in  any  election.  4.  No  person  shall  vote  in 
right  of  any  freehold  granted  to  him  fraudulently,  to  qualify 
him  to  vote.  Fraudulent  grants  are  such  as  contain  an 
agreement  to  recover,  or  to  defeat  the  estate  granted  ; 
which  agreements  are  made  void,  and  the  estate  is  abso- 
lutely vested  in  the  person  to  whom  it  is  so  granted.  And 
to  guard  the  better  against  such  frauds,  it  is  farther  pro- 
vided, 5.  That  every  voter  shall  have  been  in  the  actual 
possession,  or  receipt  of  the  profits,  of  his  freehold  to  his 
own  use  for  twelve  calendar  months  before;  except  it 
came  to  him  by  descent,  marriage,  marriage-settlement, 
will,  or  promotion  to  a  benefice  or  office.  6.  That  no  per- 
son shall  vote  in  respect  of  an  annuity  or  rent-charge,  un- 
less registered  with  the  clerk  of  the  peace  twelve  calendar 
months  before.  7.  That  in  mortgaged  or  trust  estates,  the 
person  in  possession,  under  the  above  mentioned  restric- 
tions, shall  have  the  vote.  8.  That  only  one  person  shall 
be  admitted  to  vote  for  any  one  house  or  tenement,  to  pre- 
vent the  splitting  of  freeholds.  9.  That  no  estate  shall 
qualify  a  voter,  unless  the  estate  has  been  assessed  to  some 
land-tax  laid  at  least  twelve  months  before  the  election.  10. 
That  no  tenant  by  copy  of  court  roll  shall  be  permitted  to 
vote  as  a  freeholder.  Thus  much  for  the  electors  in 
counties. 

10.  As  for  the  electors  of  citizens  and  burgesses,  who 
are  supposed  to  be  the  mercantile  part  or  trading  interest 
of  the  kingdom,  the  right  of  elections  in  boroughs  is  vari- 
ous, depending  entirely  on  the  several  charters,  customs, 
and  constitutions  of  the  respective  places,  which  has  occa- 
sioned infinite  disputes  ;  though  now,  by  statute  2  Geo. 
II.  c.  24,  the  right  of  voting,  for  the  future,  shall  be  al- 
lowed according  to  the  last  determination  of  the  House  of 
Commons  concerning  it. 

11.  Next  as  to  the  qualifications  of  parsons  to  be  elected 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Some  of  these  de- 
pend upon  the  law  and  custom  of  parliament,  declared  by 
the  House  of  Commons  ;  others  upon  certain  statutes.  And 
from  these  it  appears,  1.  That  they  must  not  be  aliens  born, 
or  minors.  2.  That  they  must  not  be  any  of  the  twelve 
judges,  because  they  sit  in  the  lords'  house;  nor  of  the 
clergy,  for  they  sit  in  the  convocation  ;  nor  persons  attaint- 
ed of  treason  or  felony,  for  they  are  unfit  lo  sit  any  where. 
3.  That  sheriffs  of  counties,  and  mayors  and  bailiffs  of  bo- 
roughs, are  not  eligible  in  their  respective  jurisdictions,  as 
being  returning  officers;  but  that  sheriffs  of  one  county 
are  eligible  to  be  knights  of  another.  4.  That  no  persons 
concerned  in  the  management  of  any  duties  or  taxes  creat- 
ed since  1692,  except  the  commissioners  of  the  Treasury, 
nor  certain  other  inferior  off.cers  enumerated  in  the  statutes, 
nor  any  persons  that  hold  any  new  office  under  the  crown 
created  since  1705,  are  capable  of  being  elected,  or  sitting 
as  members.  5.  That  no  person  having  a  pension  under 
ihe  croivn  during  pleasure,  or  far  any  term  of  years,  is  ca- 
pable of  being  elected  or  silting.  6.  That  if  any  member 
accepts  an  office  under  the  crown,  except  an  officer  in  the 
army  or  navy  accepting  a  new  commission,  his  seat  is  void; 
but  such  member  is  capable  of  being  re-elected.  7.  That 
all  knights  of  the  shire  shall  be  acUial  knights,  or  such 
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notable  esquires  and  gentlemen  as  have  estates  sufficient 
tobc  knii>l:ts,ancl  byna  means  of  llii:  decree  of  ycomcii. 
This  is  leduced  lo  a  still  s^feattr  certainty,  by  oidainiii!,-, 
8.  That  every  knight  of  a  shire  shall  have  a  clear  estate  ol 
freehold  or  cop\hold  lo  the  value  of  six  hundred  pounds 
jier  annum,  and'cvery  citizen  and  burs^'css  to  the  value  ol 
three  hundred  pounds  ;  except  the  eldest  sons  ot  peers, 
and  of  persons  qualified  to  be  kniglUs  of  shires,  and  except 
the  members  for  the  two  universities,  which  somewhat 
balances  the  ascendant  which  the  boroughs  have  gained 
ever  the  counties,  by  oblis;ing  the  trading  interest  to  make 
choice  of  landed  men ;  and  of  this  qualification  the  mem- 
ber must  make  oath,  and  give  in  the  particulars  in  writing 
at  the  time  of  his  taking  his  seat.  But,  subject  to  these 
Ktanding  resliiclions  and  disqualifications,  every  subject  of 
this  realm  is  eligible  of  common  right. 

12.  The  third  point  regarding  elections  is  the  method 
of  proceeding.  This  is  also  regulated  by  the  law  of  par- 
liament, and  the  several  statutes  ;  for  the  various  minute 
narlicuiars  of  which  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  Black- 
btonc's  Comnunlarics,  b.  i.  c.  2. 

13.  The  king  is  the  supreme  magistrate  of  the  realm. 
The  crown  of  the  united  kingdom  is  descendible,  making 
no  distinction  of  whole  or  lialf  blood,  to  heirs  male  or  fe- 
male; and  when  it  descends  upon  females,  the  right  of 
j)rimogeniture  prevails.  Tlie  course  of  its  descent  is  sub- 
ject to  limitation  by  parliament  ;  the  legal  successor,  upon 
ihe  demise  of  a  king,  is  immediately  invested  with  all  the 
ensigns,  rights,  and  prerogatives  of  sovereign  power. 

14.  Whenever  the  royal  prerogatives  are  suspended  by 
indisposition  or  other  causes, — "The  lords  spiritual  and 
temporal,  and  commons  assembled,  lawfully,  fully,  and 
freely  represent  all  the  estates  of  the  people  ;"  and  it  is 
their  duty  to  provide  the  means  of  supplying,  that  defect, 
and  to  appoint  a  regency,  under  such  limitations  as  may  be 
deemed  reasonable. 

15.  The  duties  incumbent  upon  the  king  are,  to  govern 
his  people  according  to  lav,-,  to  execute  judgment  in  mer- 
cy, and  to  maintain  the  established  religion,  (which  he  is 
bound  more  especially  to  do  hy  the  coronation  oath.)  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  realm.  The  king 
is  assisted  in  his  councils  by  his  parliament,  his  peers,  and 
his  privy  council ;  and  being  so  provided  with  counsellors, 
is  supposed  incapable  of  doing  wrong,  but  his  advisers 
and  ministers  are  punishable  for  wickedly  deceiving  him. 

16.  The  prerogatives  of  the  king  are  either  direct  or 
incidental.  The  direct  are  such  jiosilive  substantial  parts 
of  the  royal  character  and  authority,  as  are  rooted  in,  and 
spring  from  the  king's  political  person.  Incidental  bear 
always  a  relation  to  something  else  distinct  from  the  king's 
person  ;  as  that  no  costs  shall  be  recovered  against  the 
king;  that  he  never  can  be  a  joint  tenant;  that  his  debt 
shall  be  preferred  before  that  of  the  subject  ;  that  where 
his  title  and  a  subject's  concur,  the  king's  title  shall  be  pre- 
ferred;  an  heir  must  pay  the  king's  debt,  though  he  be 
not  named  in  the  bond  ;  and  in  all  cases  the  king's  debt 
shall  be  satisfied  before  that  of  a  subject,  and  for  which 
there  is  a  prerogative  writ.— He  is  supreme  head  of  the 
realm  in  matters  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical.  Xo  suit  or 
action  can  be  brought  against  him,  for  the  courts  have  no 
jurisdiction  over  him  :  so  that  if  any  person  has,  in  point  of 
property,  a  demand  upon  the  king,  he  must  petition  him  in 
his  court  of  chancery.  All  persons  bom  in  any  part  of 
his  dominions  arc  his  subjects;  or  in  any  part  of  the  world 
when  under  his  dominion.  Under  the  direct  prerogative 
is  comprehended  also  the  power  of  rejecting  bills  proffer- 
ed to  him  by  the  lords  and  commons  ;  making  treaties  and 
alliances  with  foreign  states;  coining  money;  conferring 
titles  of  honour  ;  pardoning   ofiences,  with  some   excep- 


lions ;  sending  and  receiving  foreign  ambassadors ;  of 
making  war  and  peace  ;  of  issuing  reprisals  ;  of  granting 
safe  conducts,  &c.  He  is  considered  as  gencralisnimo  o\cv 
all  the  military  forces  in  the  united  kingdom ;  has  the 
power  of  raising  -.md  regulating  fleets  and  armies  ;  can 
likewise  restrain  his  subjects  from  gouig  abroad,  or  recal 
ihcm  from  foreign  parts. 

\~.  The  king  is  also  the  fountain  of  justice,  and  ge- 
neral conservator  of  the  peace;  all  jurisdictions  dcuve 
iheir  authority  from  him  ;  therefore  lie  may  erect  courts, 
prosecute  ofi'endcrs,  p;irdon  crimes,  (except  impeachments 
by  parliament,)and  issue  proclamations,  if  not  contrary  to 
the  cominon  law,  statutes  or  customs  of  tlie  realm,  and  no 
proclamations  can  create  an  offence  that  was  not  so  before. 
He  is  likewise  lh&  fountain  of  hotfour  and  of  office  ;  where- 
by he  is  enabled  to  reward  those  who  have  been  merrito- 
riously  serviceable  to  the  state.  He  has  also  the  power  of 
conferring  upon  any  one  the  privilege  of  precedence,  of 
converting  aliens  into  denizens,  &c.  He  can  likewise  erect 
corporations,  is  the  arbiter  of  domestic  commerce,  by  the 
establishment  of  markets,  and  the  regulating  of  weights 
and  measures,  Sec. 

18.  The  king  is  head,  and  supreme  governor  of  the' 
church,  regulating  synods,  nominating  bishops,  and  receiv- 
ing appeals  in  all  ecclesiastical  causes. 

19.  If  an  usurper  obtains  possession  of  the  throne,  and 
takes  the  coronation  oath,  the  people  are  bound  to  obey 
him;  for  by  statute  they  are  compelled  to  obey  a  king  dc 

facto,  and  not  a  king  merely  de  jure. 

20.  A  queen  regnant,  is  where  a  female  holds  the  crown 
in  her  own  right,  and  such  a  one  has  ihe  same  powers,  pre- 
rogatives, rights,  dignities,  and  duties,  as  if  a  king. 

The  queen  consort  enjoys  divers  prerogatives  above 
other  women,  and  is  considered  a  public  person,  exempt 
from  the  king  ;  she  can  purchase  lands,  and  convey  them, 
make  leases,  grant  copy-holds,  and  do  other  acts  of  owner- 
sliip,  without  the  concurrence  of  her  lord  :  she  has  sepa- 
rate courts  and  officers,  distinct  from  the  king's  ;  may  sue 
and  be  sued  alone,  without  joining  her  husband  ;  but  at 
her  death,  both  her  real  and  personal  estate  go  to  the  king, 
if  she  has  not  previously  disposed  of  them  by  will,  which 
she  can  do  without  license  from  him.  She  is  consitlercd 
in  all  legal  proceedings  as  a  feme  sole. — A  queen  dowager 
enjoys  the  same  privileges  as  a  queen  consort;  and  though 
an  alien,  is  entitled  lo  dower;  but  she  cannot  marry  with- 
out the  king's  lisence,  nor  is  it  high  treason  lo  violate  her 
person. 

21.  Subordinate  magistrates  of  the  state  are,  1.  Sheriffs. 
2.  Coroners.  3.  Justices  of  the  Peace.  4.  Constables, 
5.  Surveyors  of  the  highways.   6.  Overseers  of  the  poor. 

22.  Sheriffs  arc  the  keepers  of  each  county,  annually 
appointed  by  the  king;  who  are  said  to  be  vita  juslitix,  to 
serve  process,  and  to  return  juries  for  the  trial  of  men's 
lives,  liberties,  lands,  and  goods  ;  vita  Icgis,  to  execute 
process,  and  make  execution  ;  and  vitarei  fiublics,  lo  keep 
the  peace.  A  man  nominated  sheriff  should  have  consi- 
derable landed  property,  that  he  may  be  enabled  to  answer 
the  king  and  his  people  if  he  should  be  guilty  of  neglect. 
To  execute  his  various  duties,  the  sherilf  has  under  him 
many  inferior  officers  ;  as  under  sheriffs,  bailiffs,  and  jail- 
lers  ;  who  must  neither  buy,  sell,  nor  farm  iheir  offices, 
on  forfeiture  of  2,500.  He  has  the  power  of  calling  out 
the /josse  co7)!ira?as,  to  defend  his  county  against  the  king's 
enemies,  or  to  pursue  and  take  felons  and  traitors. 

23.  Coroners  are  permanent  officers  of  the  crown  in  each 
county,  elected  by  the  freeholders,  as  sheriffs  were  former- 
ly ;  whose  office  is  to  make  inquiry  where  any  one  comes 
to  a  violent  death:  to  inquire  of  lands  and  goods,  and  escapes 
of  murderers,  treasure  trove,  wrecks,  deodands,  kc, ;    and 
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r.'iso  in  panicular  cases  to  supply  the  office  of  sheriff.  He 
is  a  conservalor  of  the  peace. 

24.  Justices  of  the  peace  are  judges  of  record,  (for  none 
but  jusiites  of  record  can  take  a  recognizance  of  the  peace) 
appointed  by  the  king's  commissioi)  within  certain  limits, 
for  the  conservation  of  the  peace;  the  piincipal  of  these  is 
the  custos  rotulorum,  or  keeper  of  the  records  of  the  coun- 
ty ;  and  two  or  more  justices  of  the  i)eace  can  inquire  of 
and  deierniiiie  felonies  and  other  misdemeanors.  They 
liold  their  sessions  four  times  in  the  year,  and  do  other  acts 
committed  to  their  charge,  by  a  number  of  slniutes. 

25.  Constables  are  officers  of  hundreds  and  townships, 
sworn  and  appointed  at  the  leet, — who  ought  to  possess  ho- 
nesty, knowledge,  and  ability,  to  perform  tlic  office  impos- 
ed upon  them.  They  are  empowered  to  preserve  tlie 
peace,  to  keep  watch  and  ward,  and  to  apprehend  oScnders. 

The  king  is  the  principal  conservator  of  the  peace,  and 
can  delegate  power  to  any  one  to  preserve  it.  The  lord 
chancellor,  lord  treasurer,  lord  high  steward,  the  justices 
of  the  King's  Bench,  and  master  of  the  rolls,  are  all  con- 
servators of  the  peace,  and  may  commit  the  breaker's 
thereof,  or  bind  them  in  recognizances  to  keep  it. 

26  Surveyors  of  the  highways  are  officers  appointed 
annually  in  every  parish,  to  remove  annoyances  in  and  di- 
rect the  reparation  of  the  public  roads. 

2".  Overseers  of  the  poor  are  substantial  b.ouse-holders, 
appointed  annually  in  every  parish,  to  relieve  such  impo- 
tent, old,  blind,  and  other  persons,  being  poor  and  not  able 
to  work,  as  are  settled  in  each  parish,  by  birth,  by  parentage, 
by  marriage,  or  by  forty  days  residence,  accompanied  with 
notice,  or  v/iih  such  circumstances  as  are  held  equivalent 
to  notice. 

Chap.  1 1.  Of  the  Ckrgij  ;  of  the  Military  and  Maritime 
States  ;  and  of  the  Frix-ale  Relations  of  Hunband  and 
Jl'ife,  Parent  and  Child,  Guardian  and  Jfard,  Master  and 
Scrx'ant. 

1.  The  clergy  comprehends  all  persons  in  holy  orders, 
and  in  ecclesiastical  offices.  A  clergyman  cannot  be  com- 
pelled to  serve  on  a  jury,  nor  ta  appear  at  a  court-leet  or 
view  of  frank  pledge,  which  almost  every  other  person  is 
obliged  to  do  :  but  if  a  layman  is  summoned  on  a  jury,  and 
before  the  trial  lakes  orders,  he  shall,  notwithstanding,  ap- 
pear and  he  sworn.  Neitlier  can  he  be  chosen  to  any  tem- 
poral office,  as  bailiff,  reeve,  co;;slable,  or  the  like,  in  re- 
gard of  his  own  continual  attendance  on  the  sacred  func- 
tions. During  his  attendance  on  divine  service,  he  is  pri- 
vileged from  arrests  in  civil  suits  ;  in  cases  also  of  felony,  a 
clerk  in  orders  shall  have  the  benefit  of  his  clergy  without 
being  branded  in  the  hand;  and  may  likev^isa  have  it  more 
than  once  :  in  both  which  particulars  he  is  distinguished 
from  a  layman.  But  as  they  have  their  privileges,  so  also 
thev  have  their  disabilities,  on  account  of  their  spiritual 
avocations.  Clergymen,  we  have  seen,  are  incapable  of 
silting  in  the  House  of  Commons  ;  and  by  statute  21  Henry 
VHI.  c.  13.  they  are  not  (in  general)  allowed  to  take  any 
lands  or  tenements  to  farm,  upon  pain  of  10/.  per  month, 
and  total  avoidance  of  the  lease  ;  nor  upon  like  pain  to  keep 
any  tan-house,  or  brew-house;  nor  shall  engage  in  any 
manner  of  trade,  nor  sell  any  merchandise,  under  forfeiture 
of  treble  the  value. 

2.  An  archbishop  or  bisl.op  is  elected  by  the  chapter  of 
Ills  cathedral  church,  by  virtue  of  a  license  from  the  crown, 
•which  is  always  to  be  accompanied  with  a  letter  missive 
from  the  king,  containing  the  name  of  the  person  whom 
he  would  have  them  elect  :  and  if  the  dean  and  chapter  de- 
lav  their  election  above  twelve  days,  the  nomination  shall 
devolve  to  the  king,  who  may  by  letters  patent  appoint  such 


person  as  he  pleases.  This  election  or  nomination,  if  it  be 
of  a  bishop,  must  be  signified  bv  the  king's  letters  patent 
to  the  archbishop  of  the  province,  if  it  be  of  an  archbishop, 
to  the  other  archbishops  and  mo  bishops,  or  to  four 
bishops  ;  requiring  them  to  confirm,  invest,  and  consecrate 
the  i)crson  so  elected  ;  which  they  are  bound  to  perform 
immediately,  without  any  application  to  the  see  of  Rome. 
After  which,  the  bishop  elect  shall  sue  to  the  king  for  his 
temporalities,  shall  make  oath  to  the  king  and  none  other, 
and  shall  take  resiitution  of  his  secular  possessions  out  of 
the  king's  hands  only.  And  if  such  dean  and  chapter  do 
not  elect  in  the  manner  by  the  act  appointed;  or  if  such 
archbishop  or  bishop  do  refuse  to  confirm,  invest  and  con- 
secrate such  bishop  elect,  they  shall  incur  all  the  penalties 
of  a  prxmunire. 

3.  An  archbishop  is  the  chief  of  the  clergy  in  a  whole 
province  ;  and  has  the  inspection  of  the  bishops  of  that 
province,  as  well  as  of  the  inferior  clergy,  and  may  deprive 
them  on  notorious  cause.  The  archbishop  has  also  his 
own  diocese,  wherein  he  exercises  epibcopal  jurisdiction,  as 
in  his  province  he  exercises  archiepiscopal. 

4.  The  power  ami  authority  of  a  bishop,  besides  the  ad- 
ministration of  certain  holy  ordinances  peculiar  to  the  sa- 
cred Older,  consist  principally  in  inspecting  the  manners 
of  the  people  and  clergy,  and  punishing  them,  in  order  to 
reformation,  by  ecclesiastical  censures.  To  this  purpose 
he  has  several  courts  under  him,  and  may  visit  at  pleasure 
every  part  of  his  diocese. 

5.  Archbishoprics,  and  bishoprics,  may  become  void  by 
death,  deprivation  for  any  very  gross  and  notorious  crime, 
and  also  by  resignation.  All  resignations  must  be  made  to 
some  superior.  Therefore,  a  bishop  must  resign  to  his 
metropolitan  ;  but  the  archbishop  can  resign  to  none  btit 
the  king  himself. 

6  A  dean  and  chapter  are  the  council  of  the  bishop,  to 
assist  him  with  their  advice  in  affairs  of  religion,  and  also 
in  the  temporal  concerns  of  his  see.  The  bishop  is  their 
ordinary  and  immediate  superior  ;  and  has,  generally  speak- 
ing, the  power  of  visiting  them,  and  correcting  their  ex- 
cesses and  enormities.  Deaneries  and  prebends  may  be- 
come void,  like  a  bishopric,  by  death,  by  deprivation,  or  by 
resignation  to  either  the  king  or  the  bishop. 

7.  A  parson, /.■fr.so7!a  ecclesite,  is  one  that  has  full  posses- 
sion of  all  the  rights  of  a  parochial  church.  He  is  called 
■parson,  fiersona,  because,  by  his  person,  the  church,  which 
is  an  invisible  body,  is  represented  ;  and  he  is  in  himself  a 
body  corporate,  in  order  to  protect  and  defend  the  rights  of 
the  church,  (which  he  personates)  by  a  perpetual  succes- 
sion. A  parson  has,  during  his  life,  the  freehold  in  him- 
self of  the  parsonage  house,  the  glebe,  the  tithes,  and  other 
dues. 

8.  The  method  of  becoming  a  parson  or  vicar  is  much 
the  same.  To  both  there  are  four  requisites  necessary  ; 
holy  orders,  presentation,  institution,  and  induction.  The 
method  of  conferring  the  holy  orders  of  deacon  and  priest 
is  according  to  the  liturgy  and  canons. 

9.  One  may  cease  to  be  a  parson  or  vicar:  1  By  death. 
2.  By  cession,  in  taking  another  benefice.  3  By  consecra- 
tion ;  for,  as  was  mentioned  before,  when  a  clerk  is  promot- 
ed to  a  bisliopric,  all  his  other  preferments  are  void  the  in- 
stant that  he  is  conseciated.  4.  By  resignation.  5.  By  de- 
privation. 

10.  A  curate  is  the  lowest  degree  in  the  church  ;  being 
in  the  same  slate  that  a  vicar  was  formerly,  an  officiating 
temporary  minister,  instead  of  the  proper  incumbent. 

11.  Church-wardens  are  the  guardians  or  keepers  of  the 
church,  and  representatives  of  the  body  of  the  parish. 
They  are  somvtimes  appoinlcd  by  the  minister,  sometimes 
by  the  parish,  sometimes  by  both  together,  as  custom  di- 
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directs.  Tlioiroflice  also  is  to  repair  Uiecliuich,  and  make 
rates  and  levies  for  that  purpose;  but  these  are  recoverable 
only  in  the  ccclebiaslical  court.  Tliey  are  also  joined  with 
the  overseers  in  the  care  and  maintenance  ol  the  poor. 
There  are  a  multitude  ol"  other  petty  parochial  powers  coiTt- 
mittcd  to  their  chari;e  by  divers  acts  of  parliament. 

12.  The  military  state  is  constituted  of  the  whole  sol- 
diery of  the  country.  That  part  which  is  called  the  militia, 
can'.iot  be  sent  out  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

13.  Officers,  soldiers,   and  mariners,  who  have  been  in 


and  the  lord  chancellor  shall  declare  it  to  be  a  proper 
marriage,  it  shall  be  as  effectual  as  if  such  person  had 
consented. 

20.  The  parties  contractint?  in  marriage  must  be  both 
willing  and  able  to  contract  themselves,  and  of  sound  me- 
mory. 

21.  Conditions  against  marrying,  generally,  are  void  in 
law.  A  bond  for  the  procurement  of  a  marriage,  although 
a  good  bond  in  law,  is  bad  in  equity. 

22.  It  is  a  peculiar  incident  of  marriages,  that  they  are 


I, is  Majesty's  service,  are  enabled,  at  the  close  of  the  war,     governed    by  the    laws  of  the   country    in   which  they  are 
to  use  any  trade  or  occupation  they  are  fit  for,  in  any  town     celebrated. 


in  the  kingdom,  notwitnstanding  any  custom  or  statute  to 
the  contrary.  Soldiers  or  mariners  in  actual  service,  may 
make  nuncupative  wills,  and  dispose  of  their  personal  chat- 
tels, without  the  usual  forms  that  are  at  other  times  requir- 
ed :  The  military  of  the  country  arc  govenied  by  martial 
law 

14.  The  maritime  state  consists  of  all  officers  and  sea- 
men employed  in  his  Majesty's  navy,  who  are  impressed 
or  volunteer  into  the  service;  neither  soldier  nor  mariner 
can  be  arrested  for  a  less  sum  than  Z,  20  ;  and  if  a  seaman, 
after  thfe  debt  is  discharged,  the  sheriff  is  bound  to  return 
him  safe  to  some  officer  empowered  to  receive  sailors ; 
upon  the  sheriff's  failing  so  to  do,  he  is  liable  in  a  penalty 
ofjL.lOO. 

15.  The  law  recognises  marriage  simply  as  a  civil  con- 
tract ;  the  spiritual  courts  take  notice  of  all  incestuous  or 
unscriptural  marriages.  By  this  union  the  husband  and 
wife  become  one  person  in  law  ;  so  that,  if  an  estate  be 
granted  to  an  husband  and  wife,  and  another  person,  the 
husband  and  wife  take  but  one  half. 

16.  Marriage  is  voidable,  when  solemnized  without  li- 
cense or  publication  of  banns  in  the  church  of  the  parish 
where  the  parties  dwell,  in  the  time  of  divine  service,  three 
several  Sundays,  or  holy  days,  and  if  the  ceremony  be  per- 
formed before  a  less  number  of  witnesses  than  two,  besides 
tlie  minister;  it  is  also  voidable,  where  the  parties  are  a 
boy  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  or  a  girl  under  twelve 
years  of  age;  by  a  pre-contract,  if  accompanied  with  bodi- 
ly knowledge  ;  consanguinity  ;  affinity  by  marriage  ;  and 
some  corporeal  infirmities.  The  common  law  will  not  al- 
low these  disabilities  after  cither  of  the  parties  is  dead. 
When  parties  contract  to  marry,  one  above  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years,  and  the  other  under,  the  one  of  full  age 
is  bound,  but  the  minor  is  not. 

17.  A  party,  marrying  by  license,  if  a  minor,  and  not 
having  been  married  before,  must  have  the  consent  of  a 
father,  if  living  ;  if  he  be  dead,  of  a  guardian  lawfully  o/i- 
pointed;  if  there  be  no  such  guardian,  then  of  the  mother, 
if  she  is  unmarried  ;  if  there  be  no  mother,  then  of  a  guar- 
dian appointed  by  the  court  of  chancery.  The  guardian, 
whose  consent  is  interposed  between  that  of  the  father  and 
that  of  the  mother,  must  either  be  a  testamentary  guar- 
dian appointed  by  the  father's  will,  or  a  guardian  appoint- 
ed by  chancery  ;  but  the  marriage  of  an  infant,  without 
such  consent,  may  still  be  good  where  banns  are  regularly 
published  ;  unless  a  dissent  is  openly  declared  by  the  pa- 
rent or  guardian  in  the  church  or  chapel  at  the  time  of 
publishing  ;  in  which  case  the  banns  are  void. 


23.  During  the  civil  war,  marriages  were  frequently 
performed  by  justices  of  the  peace  ;  and  such  marriages 
were  declared  valid  by  12  Car.  II.  c.  23. 

24.  A  natural  child,  during  his  minority,  cannot  legally 
marry  without  the  consent  of  a  guardian  named  by  the 
court  of  chancery. 

25.  When  the  marriage  is  consummated,  the  law  de- 
nominates the  parties  baron  and  feme ;  the  consequences 
are  shortly  as  follows  : 

26.  A  man  may  covenant  with  other  persons  to  stand 
seised  to  her  use,  or  make  other  conveyances  to  her  use, 
but  cannot  covenant  with  his  ivife,  to  stand  seised  to  her 
use. 

27.  If  the  feme  obligee  take  the  obligor  to  husband, 
this  is  a  release  in  law.  If  a  man  promises  before  his  mar- 
riage to  leave  his  wife  worth  a  certain  sum  of  money,  in 
case  of  her  surviving  him,  it  is  good. 

28.  In  trials  of  any  sort,  husband  and  wife  are  not  allow- 
ed to  be  evidence  for  or  against  each  other. 

29.  A  husband  and  wife  may  have  sureties  of  the  peace 
against  each  other. 

30.  The  freehold,  or  right  of  possession  of  all  her  lands 
of  inheritance,  vests  in  the  husband  immediately  upon 
the  marriage,  the  right  of  property  still  being  preserved  to 
her. 

31.  As  chattels  vest  wholly  in  the  husband,  equity  ir> 
most  cases  will  take  care  of  the  wife's  interest  when  called 
upon,  and  see  her  properly  provided  for. 

32.  If  a  feme  sole  takes  a  husband,  her  debt  becomes 
that  of  the  husband  and  wife  ;  but  the  husband  is  not  liable 
after  the  death  of  the  wife,  unless  there  be  a  judgment 
against  both  during  coverture. 

33.  Where  a  man  marries  a  widow,  executrix  to  hev 
late  husband,  her  evidence  shall  not  be  allowed  to  charge 
her  second  husband  with  more  than  she  can  prove  to  have 
actually  come  to  her  hands.  But  if  a. man  marries  an  ad- 
ministratrix to  a  former  husband,  who  in  her  widowhood 
wasted  the  assets  of  the  intestate,  the  husband  is  liable  to 
the  debts  of  the  intestate  during  the  life  of  the  wife;  and 
this  shall  be  deemed  a  devastavit  in  him. 

34.  A  wife  cannot  convey  either  goods,  lands,  ov  any 
thing  whatsoever,  without  the  consent  of  her  husband. 

35.  The  husband  must  maintain  his  wife  with  necessa- 
ries according  to  his  degree  and  estate,  but  if  she  con- 
tract above  his  degree  or  quality,  he  does  not  become 
chargeable. 

36.  When  a  woman  leaves  her  husband  by  her  own  free 
will,  and   the  separation   lias   become   notorious,   whoever 


18.  i\o  license  can  be  granted  by  any  archbishop,  bish-     gives  her  credit  does  it  at  liis  peril,  for  the  husband  is  not 


op  &c.  to  solemnize  any  marriage  in  any  other  church 
than  that  of  the  parish  wherein  the  parties  or  cither  one  of 
them  shall  have  dwelt  for  the  space  of  four  weeks,  imme- 
diately before  the  granting  such  license ;  but  the  statute 
does  not  prevent  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  from  grant- 
ing special  licenses. 

J9.  It  any  of  the  persons  whose  consent  is  necessary 
be  non  compos  mentis,  beyond   sea,  or  refuse  to  consent, 


answerable  unless  he  takes  her  again  :  or  if  there  is  a  sepa- 
ration by  consent,  and  the  wife  has  a  separate  allowance, 
tliose  who  trust  her  doit  upon  her  own  credit. 

37.  The  wife  of  a  man  who  is  civiliter  mortuus,  or  of 
one  transported  for  felony,  may  sue  and  be  sued  as  zfeme 
sole 

38.  In  some  cases,  the  command  of  the  husband,  either 
express  or  implied,  will  privilege  a  wife  from  punishment 
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for  ihe  crimes  she  may  commit,  if  committed  in  his  pre- 
sence, unless  they  be  mala  in  se,  as  for  murder  and  tlie 
like. 

39.  .\  man  must  answer  for  the  trespasses  of  his  wife  : 
il  a /erne  coven  slander  any  person,  the  husband  and  the 
wife  niust  be  sueu  for  it,  and  execution  is  to  be  awarded 
against  him. 

40  Where  a  wife  joins  in  a  Jine  or  recovery,  she  is 
bounil.  By  the  cubtom  ol  some  cities  and  boroughs,  a  bar- 
gain of  sale  by  the  husband  and  wife,  wliere  the  wife  is 
examined  by  the  mayor  or  other  officer,  binds  tlie  wife  af- 
ter the  husband's  death.  So  in  some  places,  a  surrender  of 
a  copyhold  by  husband  and  wife,  the  wife  being  examined 
by  the  steward,  binds  the  wife. 

41.  If  a  feme  covert  levies  a  fine  of  her  own  inheritance 
without  her  husi  and,  it  shall  bind  her  and  her  heirs,  be- 
cause they  are  esto/i/ied  lo  claim  any  thing  in  tlie  land,  and 
cannot  be  admitted  lo  say  she  was  covert  against  the  record; 
but  the  husband  may  enter  and  defeat  it,  either  during  the 
covenure,  to  restore  him  to  the  freehold  held  jure  uxoris, 
or  after  her  death,  to  restore  him  to  his  tenancy. 

42.  In  the  civil  law,  the  husband  and  wife  are  considered 
as  two  distinct  persons,  and  may  have  separate  estates, 
contracts,  debts,  and  injuries ;  and  therefore,  in  our  eccle- 
siastical courts,  a  woman  may  sue  and  be  sued  without  her 
husband. 

43.  If  baron  and  feme  are  divorced  causa  adulterii,  which 
is  a  divorce  a  mensa  el  thoro,  they  continue  baron  and  feme: 
it  is  otherwise  in  a  divorce  a  vinculo  matrimonii,  which  dis- 
solves the  marriage. 

44.  If  a  man  is  bound  to  a  feme  sole,  and  after  marries 
her,  and  they  are  divorced  a  vinculo  matrimonii,  the  obliga- 
tion is  revived. 

45.  Tne  most  usual  and  direct  injuries  to  a  husband, 
are,  1.  Abduction,  or  taking  away  his  wife.  2  Criminal 
conversation  with  her.  And,  3.  Beating  her — to  each  of 
which  is  assigned  its  proper  technical  form  of  legal  re- 
dress. 

46.  Children  are,  1.  Legitimate,  or  those  who  are  born 
in  lawful  wedlock,  or  within  a  competent  time  after.  2. 
Bastards,  are  those  born  out  of  lawful  wedlock  ;  and  also 
children  born  above  nine  months  after  the  husband  has  had 
no  access  lo  his  wife.  In  a  divorce  a  metisa  et  thora,  if  the 
■wife  breeds  children  they  are  bastards,  unless  access  be 
proved  :  in  a  voluntary  separation,  the  law  will  suppose  ac- 
cess, unless  the  contrary  be  shewn.  If  there  be  an  appa- 
rent impcjssibility  of  procreation  on  the  part  of  the  hus- 
band, the  issue  of  the  wife  shall  be  bastards. 

47.  In  the  case  of  a  divorce  in  the  spiritual  court  a  vin- 
culo  matrimonii,  all  the  issue  born  during  coverture  are 
bastauls. 

48.  The  duties  of  parents  enforced  by  law  lo  legitimate 
children  are,  1.  Maintenance,  where  they  are  unable  to 
■Work  through  infancy,  disease,  or  accident.  3.  Protection. 
3.  Education. 

49.  The  power  of  parents  over  children,  is  correction 
and  consent  to  marry  when  under  age.  The  duties  of  le- 
gitimate children  lo  parents  are  obedience,  protection,  and 
maintenance. 

50  The  rights  of  a  bastard  are  such  only  as  he  can  ac- 
quire;  for  he  is  incapable  of  inheriting  any  thing,  the  law 
considering  him  as  the  son  of  nobody  ;  though  he  may  gain 
a  surname  by  repute,  and  a  putative  father  for  some  pur- 
poses, that  is,  by  a  man's  acknowledging  it  to  be  his  child. 
If  a  man  declares  a  child  to  be  his  in  ventre  sa  mere,  and 
dies  before  its  birth,  such  child  does  not  gain  sufficient 
reputation  by  the  declaratior,,  lo  entitle  it  to  take  a  bequest 
from  its  father ;  but  if  he  had  devised  an  estate  to  it  gene- 
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rally,  as  to  the  child  such  an  one  is  encientc  with,  the  be- 
quest would  pass  to  the  child. 

51.  Guardian  and  ward  are, /(ro  tem/iore,  reciprocally 
subject  to  the  same  rights  and  duiies  as  parent  and 
child. 

52.  The  natural  and  legal  guardians  of  a  child  are  its 
parents  ;  for  if  an  estate  be  left  to  an  infant,  the  father  is 
by  common  law  the  guardian,  and  must  account  to  his  child 
for  the  profits  ;  but  an  executor  is  not  justified  in  pi.yin;'  a 
legacy  left  a  child  to  its  father:  for  if  the  father  beconies 
insolvent,  the  executor  may  be  compelled  to  pay  it  over 
again.  A  father  may  by  deed  or  will  assign  a  guardian  to 
his  infant  children. 

53.  Guardians  for  nurture  arc,  of  course,  father  and 
mother  till  the  infant  attain  the  age  of  fourteen  vears  :  and 
iri  default  of  father  or  mother,  tiie  ordinary  may  assign  some 
discreet  person  to  take  care  of  the  infant's  personal  estate, 
maintenance,  and  education. 

54.  Guardian  in  socage,  is  where  the  minor  is  entitled  to 
some  estate  in  lands,  and  then  by  the  common  law  the 
guardians-liip  devolves  upon  such  of  his  next  of  kin  to  whom 
the  inheritance  cannot  possibly  descend  ;  as  where  an  estate 
descends  from  the  father's  family,  a  relative  of  the  mother's 
will  be  appointed  ;   so  vice  versa. 

55.  Guardians  by  socage,  for  nurture,  continue  only  till 
the  minor  is  fourteen  years  of  age  :  for  then,  in  both 
cases,  he  is  presumed  to  have  discretion  to  choose  his  own 
guardian. 

56.  Guardian  by  statute,  is  where  a  father  appoints  a 
guardian  for  his  child,  born  or  unborn,  by  deed  or  will, 
whicfi  he  may  do  to  any  person  except  a  Popish  recusant, 
until  it  attain  the  age  of  one-and-twenty  years. 

57.  A  guardian  is  bound,  when  his  ward  comes  of  age, 
to  give  him  an  account  of  all  that  he  has  transacted  upon 
his  behalf,  and  to  answer  for  all  losses  through  his  ne- 
gligence. 

38.  The  chief  injury  to  a/iarent  or  guardian,  is  the  ab- 
duction of  their  children  or  wards,  of  which  we  may  here 
take  notice  that  the  legal  remedy  is  by  action  of  trespass, 
to  recover  possession  of  them  and  damages. 

59.  The  relation  between  master  and  servant  arises, 
where  one  for  a  stipulated  sum,  or  an  implied  contract  for 
remuneration,  undertakes  to  do  certain  work  or  services  for 
another. 

60.  First,  Menial  or  domestic  servants  are  persons  hired 
without  any    particular  time  limited.     The  law   construes 
this  hiring  to  be    for  a  year;  and  no  master  can  put  away 
such  servant,  nor  such  servant  leave  his  master  after  being 
so  retained,  either  before  or  at  the  end  of  his  term,  without 
a  quarter's  warning  ;   but  a  master  may  turn  away  his  ser- 
vant instantly  for  any  breach  of  morality.    Second,  .^/ifiren- 
tices  are    persons    placed    under  a  master  or   niislress  by 
deed    indented,  to  be  maintained,   and  instructed   in   some 
particular   trade   or    business.     They    may  be  moderately 
corrected  for  any  misbehaviour,  and  maybe  discharged  on 
reasonable   cause,   either  at  the  request  of    themselves  or 
masters,   made    at    the    quarter-sessions,    or   by  one  jus- 
tice with   appeal  to  the   quarter-sessions.     If  an    appren- 
tice   with    whom    less    than  ten    pounds   has  been  given 
run  away  from  his  master,  he  is  compellable   to   serve  out 
his   time  of  absence,   or   make   satisfaction    for  the   time, 
within  seven  years  after  the  expiration  of  his  original  con- 
tract.    Third,   Labourers  are  hired  by  the  day  or  week,  do 
not   live    intra  mania  as  part  of  the   family,   and    are    re- 
gulated by  a  number  of  statutes.     Fourth,    Steivards-  fac- 
tors, and  bailiff's,  whom  the  law  considers  as  servant's  firo 
temfiore,  with  regard   to  such  of  their  acts  as  affect  theit 
master's  employ. 
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61  Persons  having  served  seven  years  as  afijirentices  to 
any  trade,  Inve  an  exclusive  right  to  exercise  that  trade  ni 
anv   part  of  Enj^land. 

62  A  master  is  answerable  for  the  acts  of  his  servant  it 
ilone  by  his  command,  cither  expressly  given  or  uiiplied.in 
all  matters  that  are  honest  and  lawful  ;  lor  whatever  a  ser- 
vant is  permitted  to  do  in  the  usual  course  of  business,  is 
eciuivaknt  to  a  seneral  command  ;  so  il  a  man  invariably 
deals  with  a  tradesman  in  ready  money,  he  is  not  answer- 
able for  what  his  servant  takes  upon  trust.  If  a  servant  by 
his  neirligencc,  and  nol  ivil/ul  clr/autl,  docs  any  damage  to  a 
stranger,  while  actually  employed  in  his  master's  service, 
his  master  shall  answer  his  neglect. 

63.  If  any  person  gives  a  false  character  of  a  servant, 
or  a  false  account  of  his  former  service  ;  or  if  any  servant 
shall  give  such  false  character,  or  shall  alter  a  certificate 
of  a  character,  he  shall,  upon  conviction  before  a  justice  of 
the  peace,  forfeit  X.20,  with  10s.  costs.  In  an  action  against 
a  person  who  had  knowingly  given  a  flilse  character  of  a 
man  to  the  plaintiff,  who  was  thereby  induced  to  take  him 
into  his  service,  and  this  servant  having  soon  after  robbed 
his  master  of  property  to  a  great  amount,  for  which  he  was 
executed,  the  plaintiff  recovered  damages  against  the  de- 
fendant to  the  extent  of  the  loss. 

64.  The  most  direct  and  ordinary  injuries  to  a  master  are, 
1.  Retaining  his  servants;  and,  2.  Beating  them  ; — the  le- 
gal remedy  of  both  of  which  classes  of  injury  is  by  action 
on  the  case  for  damages. 


BOOK   II. 

Of  Real  and  Personal  Estates. 

Chap.  I.  Of  Corfioreal  and  Incorfioreal  Hereditament!., 
Tenures.  Freeholds.,  Estates  less  than  Freehold,  Estates 
in  Remainder,  in  Reversion,  isfc. 

1.  The  objects  of  dominion  or  property  are  rAing's,  which 
are  by  tlje  law  of  England  distributed  into  two  kinds ; 
things  real,  and  things  fiersonal.  Things  leal,  are  such  as 
are  permanent,  fixed,  and  immoveable,  which  cannot  be 
carried  out  of  their  place,  as  lands  and  tenements  ;  things 
personal  are  goods,  money,  and  all  other  moveables,  which 
may  attend  the  owner's  person  wherever  he  thinks  proper 
to  go. 

2.  Hereditaments,  by  which  is  meant  whatever  may  be 
inherited,  are  of  two  kinds,  corporeal  and  incorporeal. 
Corporeal  consist  of  such  as  affect  the  senses,  such  as 
may  be  seen  and  handled  by  the  body  :  incorporeal  are 
not  the  object  of  sensation,  can  neither  be  seen  nor  hand- 
led, are  creatures  of  the  mind,  and  exist  only  in  contem- 
plation. 

3.  Corporeal  hereditaments  consist  wholly  of  substantial 
and  permanent  objects ;  all  which  may  be  comprehend- 
ed under  the  general  denominaiioii  of  land  only.  For  land 
comprehends,  in  its  legal  signification,  any  ground,  soil,  or 
earth  whatsoever.  It  legally  includes  also  all  castles, 
houses,  and  other  buildings  ;  for  they  consist  of  uvo  things; 
land,  which  is  the  foundation,  and  the  structure  there- 
upon: so  that  if  I  convey  the  land  or  ground,  the  struc- 
ture or  building  passes  therewith.  Land  has  also,  in 
its  legal  signification,  an  indefinite  extent  upwards  as 
■well  as  downwards.  Cujus  est  solum,  ejus  est  usque  ad 
celum. 

4.  Incorfioreal  hereditaments  are  collateral  to,  and  issue 
out  of  things  coi  poreal  ;  such  as  advowsons,  tithes,  com- 
mons, ways,  offices,  dignities,  franchises,  corodies,  annui- 


ties, rents,  See.     These  we  shall  briefly  consider,  and  then 
return  to  corporeal  hereditaments. 

5.  Jdvowsons. — An  advowson  is  the  right  of  presenta- 
tion to  a  church  ;  and  he  who  has  such  right  is  called  the 
patron  of  that  particular  church.  If  annexed  to  or  in  pos- 
session of  ilie  manor  from  whence  it  sprung,  it  is  called 
appendant,  and  will  pass  with  the  manor,  but  if  once  separ- 
ated, it  becomes  an  advowson  in  gross,  or  at  large,  and  is 
also  either  /iresentative,  where  the  patron  has  the  presen- 
tation ;  or  cottative,  where  the  bishop  and  patron  are  one 
and  the  same  person  ;  or  donative,  where  the  king,  or  sub- 
ject by  his  licence,  founds  a  church  or  chapel,  and  ordains 
that  it  shail  be  solely  in  the  gill  of  the  patron. 

6.  Tithes  are  the  tenth  part  of  the  increase  of  the  pro- 
fits of  land  and  stock,  given  as  a  remuneration  to  the  m,i- 
nisters  of  the  gospel.  Thty  are  predial,  when  of  corn, 
grass,  hops,  and  wood;  mixed,  as  of  wool,  milk,  pigs, 
Sec;  personal,  as  of  manual  occupations,  trades,  fisheries, 
and  the  like.  Animals  that  are/i-rte  nature  are  not  tith- 
able. 

No  composition  for  tithes  made  since  the  13lh  Eliz.  c. 
10.  is  good  for  any  longer  term  than  three  lives,  or  twenty- 
one  years.  Land  may  be  either  wholly  or  partially  dis- 
charged of  tithes  by  custom,  and  such  custom  is  either  de 
modo  decimandi,  or  de  nondecimando.  A  modus  decimandi, 
is  the  taking  of  tiihts  in  any  other  way  than  in  kind  ;  but 
this  must  be  certain,  invariable,  and  beneficial  to  the  par- 
son. A  modus  for  one  species  of  tithes  will  not  discharge 
the  payment  of  another.  If  a  modus  is  so  rank  and  large, 
that  it  could  not  have  been  made  before  or  in  the  time  of 
Richard  i.  it  is  bad. 

A  prescription  de  7ion  decimando,  is  a  claim  to  be  entire- 
ly discliarged  of  tithes,  and  is  personally  confined  to  the 
king  and  clergy. 

7.  Commons. — Common  of  pasture  is  the  right  of  feed- 
ing cattle  on  another's  land,  the  property  in  the  soil  or  com- 
mon land  being  in  the  lord.  Such  common  may  be  without 
stint  as  to  number  and  time.  Common  of  jiiscary  is  the 
liberty  of  fishing.  Common  of  turbary  is  the  right  of  car- 
rying away  the  soil.  Common  of  estovers  is  the  liberty  of 
taking  necessary  wood  for  the  use  or  furniture  of  a  house 
or  farm.  A  tenant  may  take  reasonable  boles  or  estovers, 
unless  restrained  by  covenant. 

8.  A  right  of  may  may  either  be  enjoyed  solely,  or  by 
any  number  of  persons,  is  held  by  immediate  grant  or  pre- 
scription, and  may  also  be  given  by  implication  ;  as  where 
I  purchase  a  piece  of  ground  of  a  man  situate  in  the  midst 
of  his  land,  and  at  the  same  time  acquire  a  right  to  pass 
over  or  make  a  way  through  his  land  to  that  which  I  have 
so  purchased. 

9.  Offices. — A  man  may  have  a  right  to  exercise  a  pub- 
lic or  private  employment. 

10.  Dignities. — A  man  may  have  a  property  or  estate 
therein. 

U.  Franchises  arc  a  royal  privilege  subsisting  in  the 
hands  of  a  subject  :  as  to  hold  court  leet,  manor,  or  lord- 
ship ;  to  have  waifs,  wrecks,   &c. 

12.  Corodies  are  a  right  of  sustenance  charged  upon  any 
particular  person  or  estate. 

13.  Annuities  are  certain  yearly  sums  chargeable  only 
upon  the  person  of  the  grantor,  the  security  for  which  may 
Ije  merely  personal. — A  rent  charge  is  a  burthen  imposed 
upon,  and  issuing  out  of  lands. 

14.  Rent  service  has  corporeal  service  incident  to  it. 
Rent  charge  is  where  the  owner  of  the  rent  has  no  fu- 
ture interest  or  reversion  expectant  in  the  land.  Quit-rent 
{(/uieti  reditus)  is  an  ancient  invariable  sum  arising  out 
of  copyhold  lands.     Rack  rent  is  where  an  hereditament 
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i*  \Z\  at  its  full  value.— We  retuin  to  corjioreal  heredita- 
ments. 

15.  And  first  of  tenures,  or  the  different  sorts  of  hold- 
ings. Tlje  feodal  constitution,  although  nearly  in  substance 
abolished  by  12  Car.  II.  c.  24,  still  in  a  great  measure  re- 
gulates the  forms  by  which  landed  property  is  transmitted. 
— Free  socage  is  a  tenure  by  any  free,  certain,  and  deter- 
minable service.  This  tenure  is  a  relic  of  the  Saxon  liber- 
ty ;  includes /if  riV  serjeantry,  which  is  holding  lands  of  the 
king,  by  rendering  him  annually  some  small  implement  of 
war. 

16.  Tenure  in  burgage,  is  where  the  king  or  other 
person  is  lord  of  an  ancient  borough,  in  which  the  te- 
nements are  held  by  rent  certain, — The  youngest  son 
succeeds  to  the  burgage  tenements  upon  the  death  of  tiie 
father. 

17.  In  gavet-kindlemiie,  the  tenant  is  of  age  sufficient 
to  alien  his  estate  by  feoffment  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years. 
The  estate  does  not  escheat  in  case  of  an  attainder  and 
execution  for  felony.  The  lands  descend  to  all  the  sons 
equally. 

18.  Pure  villenage  was  a  precarious  and  slavish  tenure, 
at  the  absolute  ivili  of  the  lord,  upon  uncertain  services  : 
from  hence  by  general  consent  or  encroachment  have  arisen 
modern  copyholds,  or  tenure  by  copy  of  court  roll ;  in 
which  lands  may  be  still  held  at  the  nominal  will  of  the  lord, 
regulated  by  ihe  custom  of  tlie  manor.  These  are  sub- 
ject, like  socage  lands,  to  services,  relief,  and  escheat,  and 
also  to  heriots,  wardships,  and  fines  upon  descent  and  alie- 
nation. 

19.  Privileged  villenage,  or  villein  socage,  is  an  exalted 
species  of  copyhold  tenure,  upon  base  but  certain  services; 
subsisting  only  in  the  ancient  demesnes  of  the  crown, 
whence  the  tenure  is  denominated  the  tenure  in  ancient 
demesne.  Cofiyholds  of  ancient  demesnes  have  divers  im- 
munities annexed  to  their  tenure,  as  they  cannot  pass  by 
any  common  law  conveyances,  but  merely  by  surrender,  and 
are  held  by  copy  of  court-roll,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  manor,  though  not  at  the  will  of  the  lord.  The  attempt 
to  alienate  such  lands  in  any  other  way  than  through  the 
hands  of  the  lord,  incurs  a  forfeiture. 

20.  Frank-almoign  is  a  tenure  by  spiritual  services, 
whereby  many  ecclesiastical  and  eleemosynary  corporations 
now  hold  tlieir  lands  and  tenements. 

21.  Next  of  the  different  sorts  of  estates.  An  estate  of 
iVethold, /ifierum  tenementum,  is  the  ^c\.\xa\  fiossession  of  the 
soil  or  land,  created  by  livery  oi seisin  in  common  law  ;  and 
then  the  occupier  is  said  to  be  seised  in  his  demesne,  as  of 
fee.  Freeholds  are  cither  of  inheritance  or  for  life  only, 
and  the  fee  or  right  is  either  absohile  or  limited.  Tenant 
in  fee  simple  absolute,  is  he  that  has  lands,  tenements,  or 
hereditaments,  to  hold  to  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever.  An 
estate  in  tt^e,  qualified  or  base,  is  an  estate  to  the  holder  of 
it  and  his  heirs  till  a  certain  event  happen,  or  to  be  defeated 
if  such  an  event  occur. 

22.  AW  lenemenls  maybe  entailed.  The  word  tenement 
comprehends  ail  coi'poreal  hereditamenis  whatsoever,  and 
also  all  incorporeal  hereditaments  that  savour  of  the  reali- 
ty ;  that  IS,  which  issue  out  of  corporeal  ones,  or  which 
concern,  or  are  annexed  to,  or  may  be  exercised  wnhin  the 
same  ;  as  rents,  estovers,  commons,  and  tiie  like,  as  also 
dignities  and  offices. 

Estates  tailavc  either  general  or  sfiecial.  Tail  general, 
is  where  lands  and  tenements  are  given  lo  one,  and 
the  hiirs  of  his  body  begotten  ;  so  that  the  whole  of  the  le- 
gal issue  of  such  a  one  are  capable  of  taking  in  successive 
order. 

Tenant  in  tail-sfiecial.  is  where  the  gift  is  restrained  to 
«:ertain  heirs  of  the  donee's   body,  as  to    the   /leirs  of  his 


body  on  Mary  his  wife,  or  by  any  other  person  particularly 
named  :  here  no  other  but  such  special  issue  so  pointed 
out  can  inherit. 

The  word  heirs  is  necessary  to  create  a  fee,  and  the 
word  body,  or  some  other  word  of  procreation,  lo  make 
a  fee-tail ;  for  without  the  word  heirs,  there  can  be  no  in- 
heritance; and  without  some  body  or  root  be  pointed  out, 
from  whence  the  issue  is  to  spring,  on  whom  the  inherit- 
ance is  to  be  limited,  there  can  be  no  fee-tail.  But  in  a 
bequest,  words  importing  a  perpetuity  will  be  construed 
into  those  of  inheritance. 

23.  Freeholds  not  of  inheritance  are,  1.  Conventional, 
or  created  by  the  acts  of  the  panies.  2.  Legal,  or  cre- 
ated by  operation  of  law. 

24.  Conventional  is  where  an  estate  is  created  by  grant 
or  lease  for  the  term  of  a  man's  life,  or  any  number  of 
lives.  These  estates  may  determine  upon  a  man's  civil 
death,  if  not  granted  for  his  natural  life  ;  as  in  the  case 
of  a  man  being  attainted  of  treason  or  felony,  and  repriev- 
ed upon  transportation  for  life;  or  if  limited  upon  a  con- 
tingency, as  to  a  widow  during  widowhood,  here  upon 
the  contingency  happening  they  determine. 

25.  Legal,  as  tenancy  by  the  curtesy  of  England,  vih\Q.h 
is,  when  a  man  having  married  a  woman  seised  of  an  es- 
tate of  inheritance,  and  having  issue  by  her  capable  of 
taking  at  her  death,  he  shall  hold  the  lands  for  his  life. 
These  lands  must  have  been  in  her  actual  possession  ;  (but 
possession  is  not  required  in  the  case  of  advowsons,  &c.) 
The  issue  must  be  born  alive  ;  but  if  the  mother  dies 
prior  to  the  birth,  the  husband  cannot  become  tenant  ;  for 
here  the  estate  descended  to  the  child.  In  gavel-kind 
lands,  the  husband  may  thus  become  entitled  to  half  the 
lands  without  issue. 

26  Or  tenancy  in  dower,  which  is  where  a  woman  hav- 
ing married  a  man  who  is  possesssdor  becomes  seised  of 
an  estate  of  inheritance,  at  any  time  during  the  coverture, 
of  which  her  issue  might  by  any  possibility  have  been 
heir,  upon  the  husband  dying,  the  woman  is  entitled  to 
dower,  or  one-third  part  of  such  lands,  to  hold  for  her 
natural  life. 

27.  Estates  less  than  freehold,  are  estates  for  years,  at 
will,  at  sufferance,  and  on  condition. 

28.  An  estate  for  years,  is  where  a  tenant  is  let  into  the 
possession  ofpremises  for  any  determined  period.  If  only  for 
half  ayearor  a  quarter,  the  law  recognizes  him  as  ^  tenant 
for  years.  A  person  demising  an  hereditament  is  called 
the  lessor,  and  he  to  whom  the  lease  is  made  the  lessee. 
A  lease  for  so  many  years  as  another  shall  live,  is  void. 

29.  Tenants  at  luUl,  or  from  year  to  year,  hold  by  the 
wills  of  both  parties.  The  lessee  is  here  entitled  to  emble- 
ments or  profits  of  the  crop  upon  his  estate  determining, 
and  is  allowed  reasonable  ingress  and  egress  to  carry  away 
his  goods. 

30.  .dn  estate  at  sufferance,  is  where  a  man  lawfully 
enters  upon  an  estate  for  a  certain  term,  and  after  its  ex- 
piration keeps  illegal  possession  of  it.  Such  a  one  shall 
pay  double  rent,  which  may  be  distrained  for  ;  or  double 
the  yearly  value  ol  the  premises,  which  can  only  be  re- 
covered by  action  of  debt. 

31.  Estates  .ifion  condition,  are  either  upon  condition  im- 
filied  or  ex/iressed.  Estates  ufion  condition  imfilied,  are 
where  certain  performances  are  connected  thereto,  that 
must  necessarily  be  performed  ;  as  in  the  case  of  an  office, 
private  or  public,  which  may  become  forfeited  either  by 
nonuser  (neglect)  or  misuser  (abuse)  ;  so  in  the  case  of 
estates  upon  condition  expressed,  if  those  conditions  are 
legal  and  possible. 

32.  Estates  iifion  condition  exfiressed,  are  where  an 
express  qualification  or  provision  is  annexed  to  the  grant 
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of  an  estate,  on  the  brcacli  or  non-performance  of  which  sion  ;  as  one  may  hold  in  fee  simple,  the  other  in  tai!. 
the  estate  so  granted  may  be  defeated  ;  as,  first,  Vivum  Persons  thus  holding  lands  are  styled  tenants  in  common. 
vadium,  vi\\\c\\  is  where  a  man  borrows  a  sum  of  money  ot 


aiioliier.  and  grants  him  an  estate  until  the  profits  ol  that 
estate  repay  "him.  Second,  Mortuum  vadiutn,  or  mort- 
gage, winch  is  where  a  man  grants  an  estate  in  fee,  or 
lor  a  term  of  years,  as  a  security  for  a  sum  of  money 
lent,  kc.  When  such  an  estate  is  created,  tlie  mortgagee 
may  enter,  but  is  liable  to  be  dispossessed  upon  the  per- 
fo.uiance  ol  the  conditions,  which  the  mortgager  may  do 
at  any  reasonable  lime  after  the  time  siiecified,  provided 
he  pays  all  expenses  ;  this  is  called  the  eijuily  ofredemji- 
lion.  Also  a  niougagee  may  call  upon  the  mortgager  to 
reilecin  liis  estate,  or  in  deiault  to  be  for  ever  foreclosed 
from  redeeming  it.  Third,  Estates  held  by  statute  mer- 
chant or  statute  sta/ile,  whicli  are  very  similar  to  those 
held  in  vivum  vadium.  And,  fourth.  Estates  held  by  elegit; 
so  called  liom  the  wilt  of  elegit  lounded  upon  statute 
West.  2,  by  which  the  sheriff,  after  the  plaintiff  has  ob- 
tained judgmeiii  for  his  debt  at  law,  is  empowered  to 
give  him  sume  part,  or  the  whole  of  tlie  defendant's  lands 
and  tenements,  until  his  debt  and  damages  are  fully 
paid. 

33  Remainder,  is  an  estate  limited  to  take  effect  and  be 
enjoyed  alter  another  particular  estate  in  possession  is 
determined  ;  as  where  lands  are  granted  for  life  or  years 
to  A.  with  remainder  to  b.  in  tail  ^  contingent  remain- 
der, is  where  an  estate  is  limited  to  take  i  ffect,  either 
to  an  uncertain  person,  or  upon  an  uncertain  event. 

34.  ^in  executory  devise,  is  such  a  disposition  of  lands 
by  will,  that  no  esriate  shall  vest  thereby  at  the  death  of 
the  deviser,  but  only  upon  sOme  luture  contingency,  with- 
out any  precedent  particular  estate  to  support  it ;  as 
Avheie  one  deviscs  land  to  st  feme  sole  and  her  heirs  upon 
her  day  of  marriage.  Here  is  a  Ireehold  infuturo,  and 
such  a  limitation  would  be  void  in  a  deed,  but  is  good 
by   way  of  executory  d^-vise. 

35.  Reversion,  is  the  returning  of  the  residue  of  an 
estate  to  the  grantor,  to  commence  in  possession  after  the 
determination  of  the  particular  estate  which  he  has  grant- 
ed out  of  i-. 

36.  Merger,  is  where  two  estates,  the  one  less  the  other 
greater,  meet  logether  in  one  and  the  same  person,  and 
in  one  and  the  same  right  ;  ihey  then  are  said  to  be 
merged. 

37.  Severalty,  is  where  one  tenant  holds  in  his  own 
sole  right,  without  any  other  person  being  joined  with 
him. 

33.  Joint-tenancy,  is  where  an  estate  is  granted  to 
two  or  more  persons;  in  which  case  the  law  construes 
them  to  be  joint-tenants,  unless  the  words  of  the  deed 
expressly  eNclude  such  construction.  They  must  have  a 
unity  of  interest,  of  title,  of  time,  and  of  /lossession  ;  they 
are  seised  /ler  my  el  per  tout  ;  so  that  upon  the  decease 
of  one.  the  interest  remains  to  the  survivor  or  survivors. 
By  whatever  means  the  jointure  ceases  or  is  severed,  by 
either  of  its  four  constiuKnt  unities  being  destroyed,  the 
right  of  survivorship,  or  jus  accrescendi,  the  same  instant 
ceases  with  it. 

39.  Jn  estate  in  co/iarcenary,  is  where  an  estate  of  in- 
heritance descends  Irom  the  ancestor  to  two  or  more  per- 
sons, who  are  then  called  pjrceners,  and  they  all  together 
m..ke  one  heir  The  properties  of  parceners  are  in  most 
respects  like  those  ot  joint  tenants;  they  may  be  com- 
pelled lo  divide  tlieir  estate  by  any  of  the  parceners  sue- 
ing  out  a  writ  of  partition,  or  obtaining  a  decree  in  a  court 
of  equity 

4  J.  ^n  estate  in  common,  is  where  two  or  more  persons 


Chap.  II.    0/  the    Title   to  Real    Estates By    Descent, 

Purchase,  Escheat,  Occu/iancy,  Frescri/ition,  Forfeiture. 

1.  There  are  several  stages  or  degrees  requisite  to 
form  a  complete  title  to  lands  and  tenements  ;  the  lowest 
is  the  mere  naked  possession  without  a  shadow  of  right. 
This  may  happen  where  one  forcibly,  or  by  surprise,  turns 
another  out  of  the  occup.ition  :  which  in  law  is  termed  an 
actual  disseisin.  In  all  such  cases  the  rightful  owner  may 
repossess  by  a  variety  of  remedies;  but  if  neglected  by 
him  who  has  the  legal  right,  this  actual  possession  may 
ripen  into  a  perfect  and  indefeasible  title  ;  and,  at  all 
events,  without  such  actual  possession,  no  title  can  be 
completely  good.  A  man  having  an  actual  right  of  fios- 
session  may  exert  it  whenever  he  pleases,  by  turning  the 
disseisor  out. 

2.  Descent  is  the  descending  of  an  estate  from  an  an- 
cestor dying  actually  seised  of  the  estate,  to  the  heir  at- 
law,  which  shall  descend  ad  infinitum,  but  never  lineally 
ascend.  The  rules  of  which  are,  I.  The  males  are  ad- 
mitted belore  the  females.  2.  Where  there  are  two  or 
more  males,  the  eldest  shall  inherit,  but  the  females  all 
together  3.  The  lineal  descendants,  in  infinitum,  of  any 
person  desceased,  shall  refiresent  their  ancestor,  or  stand 
in  the  same  place  as  the  person  himself  would  have  done 
had  he  been  living.  4.  On  failure  of  lineal  descend- 
ants, or  issue  of  the  person  last  seised,  the  inheritance 
shall  descend  to  his  next  collateral  kindred,  being  of  the 
blood  of  the  first  purchaser,  subject  to  the  three  last 
and  the  next  succeeding  rules.  5.  And  this  collateral 
heir  of  the  person  last  seised  must  be  the  next  kinsman 
of  the  whole  blood.  6.  In  collateral  inheritances,  the 
tnale  stoclc  shM  be  perferred,  or  kinsmen  descending  from 
the  blood  of  the  male  ancestor  shall  be  admitted  before 
those  from  the  blood  of  the  female,  unless  where  the  lands 
did  ill  fact  descend  from  a  female. 

3.  If  a  man  becomes  possessed  of  lands  in  any  other 
form  than  they  would  have  descended  to  him  by  act  of 
law,  he  is  said  lo  take  them  by  fiurchase ;  so  where  lands 
are  devised  to  an  heir  at  law  saddled  with  the  smallest 
limitation,  he  is  said  to  take  them  by  purchase  ;  the  con- 
sequence is,  they  are  ilescendible  to  the  owner's  blood  in 
general,  and  not  to  the  blood  of  any  pa^  ticular  ancestor. 

4  Lands  held  by  escheat,  are  such  as  revert  to  the 
lord  upon  the  blood  of  the  person  last  seised  becoming 
extinct ;  upon  a  bastard  dying  intestate  and  without  is- 
sue ;  and  upon  a  man  leaving  no  other  heirs  but  aliens. 
Escheat  is  a  subordinate  species  of  forfeiture. 

5.  Occupancy  is  the  taking  possession  of  those  things 
which  had  before  no  owners  The  law  recognises  occu- 
pancy only  in  the  case  of  a  tenant  /lour  autre  vie.  dying 
during  the  life  of  cestui  que  vie.  or  him  for  whose  life 
any  lands  or  tenements  are  granted.  For  where  heirs  are 
mentioned  in  the  limitation,  the  heir  shall  take  possession 
as  a  special  occupant,  and  it  shall  be  assets  in  his  hands. 
Where  there  is  no  special  occupant  in  whom  the  estate 
may  vest,  the  tenant /jour  autre  vie  may  devise  it  by  will, 
but  it  shall  be  subject  lo  the  testator's  dehts  ;  and  in  the 
case  ot  intestacy,  it  shall  go  to  the  executors  as  a  chattel 
interest — An  island  rising  in  any  part  of  a  river  shall  be 
the  property  of  him  who  owns  the  piscary,  and  has  the 
freehold  of  the  soil.  If  a  river  suddenly  changes  its  course, 
and  thereby  inundates  a  man's  ground,  he  may  claim 
what  the  river  has  left;  but  if  this  happens  by  gradual 
dei^rees,  the     one    who     loses    his    soil   has    no    remedy 


hold  lands  by  distinct  titles,  but  have  a  unity  m  the  posses-    against  him  who   has  the  dereliction  in  his  favour.     Is 
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lands  rising  in  the  sea  vest  in  the  crown,  as  also  land 
left  suddenly  dry  ;  but  if  by  small  and  almost  impercep- 
tible degrees,  it  shall  belong  to  the  owner  of  the  adjacent 
land. 

6.  Prescription  is  a  personal  immemorial  usage  of  en- 
jo)ing  such  a  right  as  may  be  created  by  grant,  as  light 
ol  way  or  common,  the  law  supposing  a  grant  to  have  exist- 
ed. Custom  is  a  local  usage,  and  is  established  by  being 
"  Ubed  so  long,  that  the  memory  of  man  runneth  not 
to  tile  contrary  "  (Custom  binds  particular  places,  persons, 
and  things  concerned  therein  ;  as  in  the  case  of  gaziel- 
kind  lands  and  borough-EngUsh. 

7.  Forfeiture  is  a  punishment  annexed  by  law  to  some 
illegal  act  or  negligence  in  the  owner  of  things  real. 
Forteitures  are  occasioned,  (l.)  By  crimes.  (2)  By 
alienations  contrary  to  law.  (3  )  By  disclaimer.  (4.) 
By  lapse.  (5.)  By  simony.  (6)  By  waste. — (I)  For- 
feitures for  crimes  or  misdemeanours  are,  I.  For  high 
treason.  2.  Misprision  ot  treason.  3.  Petit  treason,  or 
felony.  4.  Assaulting  a  judge,  or  striking  any  one  in  the 
presence  of  the  king's  principal  courts  of  justice.  5. 
Praemunire.  6.  Popish  recusancy.  (2.)  Alienations,  or 
conveyances  which  induce  a  foiieiture,  are,  I.  Those  in 
mori mam,  made  lo  corporations;  whereby  lands  become 
inherent  in  one  dead  hand,  contrary  to  the  statute  law,  un- 
less those  corporations  have  a  licence  to  hold  in  mortmain. 
2.  Alienations  made  to  aliens.  3.  Those  made  by  parti- 
cular tenants,  when  larger  than  their  estates  will  warrant, 
and  thereby  putting  the  remainder  in  jeopardy  ;  here  the 
remainder-man  is  entitled  to  enter.  (3.)  Disclaimer,  is 
where  a  man  holding  of  a  lord,  and  neglecting  to  render 
him  due  services;  and  upon  an  action  being  brought  to 
recover  them,  and  he  disclaiming  to  hold  of  his  lord,  he 
incurs  a  forfeiture.  Copyhold  lands  are  liable  to  a  variety 
of  forfeitures,  regulated  according  to  the  customs  of  the 
different  manors.  (4)  La/tse,  is  a  forfeiiurc  of  the  right 
of  presentation  to  a  vacant  church,  by  neglect  of  the 
patron  to  present  within  six  calendar  months  from  the 
vacancy,  (s.)  Simony,  is  the  corrupt  presentation  to  an 
ecclesiastical  benefice,  whereby  the  presentation  becomes 
forfeited.  (6.}  Waste,  is  a  spoil,  or  destruction,  in  any 
corporea'l  hereditament,  to  the  prejudice  of  him  tiiat  has 
the  inheritance:  such  as  removing  things  once  fixed  to  the 
fnehold  of  a  house  ;  reducing  the  number  of  creatures  in 
ponds,  dove-houses,  warrens,  &c.  cutting  down  timber- 
like trees,  as  oak,  ash,  elms. 

Chap.  III.— 0/"  Title  by  .Alienation. — Of  Atieiiations  in  ge- 
neral. By  Deed,  and  the  several  sorts  of  Deeds.  By 
Matter  of  Record.  By  S/iecial  Custom.  By  Devise.  By 
jidrninistration  and  Executorshij2. 

1.  A  deed  is  an  instrument  in  vviiting,  sealed,  signed, 
and  delivered  by  the  parties  ;  by  which  real  or  personal 
property  maybe  alienated  from  one  party,  and  conveyed  to 
another:  or  some  privilege  or  authority  granted  to  a  par- 
ticular person,  or  any  number  of  persons;  but  it  is  then 
more  properly  called  a  charier  (^carla)  from  its  materials. 

2.  The  re(|nistes  of  a  deed  are,  1.  Sufficient  parlies,  with 
legal  authority  to  convey,  and  a  thing  or  subject-matter 
coniracted  for;  all  of  which  must  be  expressed  by  suffi- 
cient names;  the  parties,  by  their  additions  or  residences, 
degree,  or  profession  ;  and  alisolutely  in  esse  at  the  time  the 
deed  is  made.  But  if  a  man  gets  another  name  by  com- 
mon esteem,  besides  his  real  Christian  and  surname,  a 
deed  made  under  such  acquired  name  will  be  good.  2. 
The  consideration  is  the  quid  or  firo  (juo  of  any  contract  ; 
Wliirh  nuist  be  lawful,  and  such  as  the  law  esteems  an 
eguivalenl,  as  marriage,  money,  or  work  done.     A  nudum 


fiactum  is  a  bare  agreement  to  do  or  pay  a  sum  of  money 
on  one  side,  without  a  compensation  on  the  other,  which  is 
totally  void  in  law.  3.  The  matter  written  must  be  orderly 
and  legally  set  forth. 

3.  The  component  parts  of  a  deed  are,  1.  Tht  premises 
in  which  are  included  the  parties;  the  recital  of  deeds  or 
facts  that  concern  the  conveyance,  and  the  considerations 
upon  which  the  deed  is  founded  ;  then  the  thing  granted. 
2.  The  habendum  and  tenendum  sets  forth  the  quantity  and 
quality  ofthe  estate  granted  ;  and  this  depends  much  upon 
the  wording  :  as,  To  have  and  to  hold  to  him  and  his  heirs, 
creates  a  fee  simple  :  To  have  and  to  hold  to  him  and  the 
heirs  of  his  body,  an  estate  tail  :  To  have  and  to  hold  to  him 
for  ever,  an  estate  for  life  only:  if  the  conveyance  is  lo  a 
sole  body  politic  or  corporate,  the  word  successors  must  be 
used  in  lieu  of  the  word  heir.  The  reddendum  is  the  terms 
of  stipulation  or  reservation  to  llie  grantor  of  a  rent  or  other 
thing.  4.  The  condition,  which  is  either  express  or  im- 
plied. 5.  The  warranty,  which  is  a  covenant-real  annexed 
to  lands  and  tenements,  whereby  a  man  and  his  heirs  are 
bound  to  warrant  the  same.  6  The  covenants,  whereby 
either  ofthe  parties  stipulates  for  the  truth  of  certain  facts; 
or  binds  himself  to  perform,  or  give  something  to  the  party 
with  whom  he  covenants. 

4  Livery  of  seisin,  is  the  corporeal  delivery  of  the  pos- 
session of  a  thing  conveyed,  which  ceremony  is  absolutely 
necessary  where  a  freehold  passes  at  common  law  ;  for  if  a 
man  die  before  he  has  made  an  entry  upon  the  heredita- 
ments, unfeoffed,  his  heirs  shall  not  be  entitled  to  enter, 
but  the  heir  of  him  last  seized  ;  and  this  is  one  reason  why 
a  freehold  cannot  commence  in  futuro  at  common  law  ;  for 
if  a  freehold  be  expectant  upon  a  term  of  years,  livery  must 
be  given  lo  the  remainder-man,  who  is  immediately  seized 
of  his  freehold  at  the  same  time  the  termor  is  seized  of  his 
term.  It  is  usual  to  indorse  the  livery  of  seisin  on  the  back 
ofthe  deed,  specifying  the  manner,  place,  and  time  of  mak- 
ing it,  together  with  the  names  ofthe  witnesses. 

5.  Some  deeds  serve  to  convey  real  property,  some  only 
to  charge  or  discharge  it. 

6.  Original  cotiveyances  are,  1.  Feoffments.  2.  Gifts. 
3.  Grants.  4.  Leases.  5.  Exchanges.  6.  Partitions.-;- 
Derivative  are,  7.  Releases.  8.  Confirmations.  9.  Sur- 
renders.     10    Assignments.      11.   Revocations. 

7.  Feoffment  is  a  conveyance  of  the  actual  possession  of 
an  hereditament  ;  therefore  it  can  only  be  adopted  where 
livery  of  seisin  can  be  had  ofthe  thing  conveyed;  so  tiiat  a 
person  must  be  in  the  actual  seisin,  to  pass  the  seisin  to  an- 
other. 

8.  A  gift  is  properly  a  conveyance  of  lands  in  tail,  and, 
when  founded  upon  no  valuable  consideration,  is  void  lo 
those  that  were  creditors  at  the  lime  of  the  donation,  but 
valid  as  lo  subsequent  ones. 

9.  A  grant  is  the  common  law  conveyance  of  those  things 
of  which  no  livery  can  be  made  ;  as  of  reversions  and  re- 
mainders, and  other  incorporeal  hereditaments,  all  of  which 
are  said  to  lie  in  grant. 

10.  A  lease  is  the  granting  possession  of  any  tenement  to 
a  person  for  life,  years,  or  at  will.  A  lease  for  life,  being  a 
freehold,  must  pass  by  livery. 

11.  An  exchange,  is  a  mutual  grant  of  erjual  interests,  as 
an  estate  of  inheritance  for  an  estate  of  inheritance,  a  chat- 
tel inltrest  for  a  chattel  interest,  Sec;  entry  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  complete  the  exchange;  for  if  either  party 
die  before  entry,  it  is  voidable  by  his  heir  ;  and  if  both  die,  it 
is  ifisofacto  void. 

12.  A  liartition,  is  the  division  of  an  estate  held  in  joint- 
tenancy,  in  copaicenary,  or  in  common,  that  each  tenant 
may  hold  in  severally. 

1 3.  A  release,  is  the  relinquishment  of  a  right  or  interest 
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in  lands  oi-  icncnicnls  to  another  who  has  an  estate  in  fios- 
session  in  the  same  lands  and  lenemtnts. 

14  ^i  confrmation  is  a  conveyance  ol  an  estate,  or  riglit 
•  n  i-s«f,thal  one  has  in  or  to  lands,  to  another  that  has  tlie 
possession  thereof,  or  some  estate  therein,  whereby  a  void- 
able estate  is  nude  sure  and  unavoidable.  It  is  also  dehn- 
cd  lo  be  the  approbation  or  assent  to  an  estate  already  cre- 
ated. ,.      ,  , 

15.  A  surrender  is  llic  yielding  up  ol  a  less  estate  by  one 
in  possession,  to  hini  who  has  a  greater  estate  in'  the  same 
lands  ;  as  the  surrendering  ol"  a  particular  estate  to  the  re- 
versioner or  remaindcr-inaii. 

16.  .in  assignment  is  a  transfer,  or  making  over  to  an- 
other of  the  ivhole  right  one  has  in  any  estate. 

17.  A  revocation  is  tiie  e.xcctition  of  a  power  reserved  by 
the  grantor  to  himself,  or  some  other  person  in  a  former 
deed,  of  calling  back  the  estate. — A  defeasance  is  a  collate- 
ral deed  made  at  the  time  of  making  some  other  convey- 
ance, containing  certain  conditions,  by  the  nonperformance 
of  which  the  estate  becomes  forfeited. 

18.  Conveyances  by  statute,  depend  much  on  the  doc- 
trine of  uses  and  trusts,  which  are  a  confidence  reposed  in 
the  terre-tenant,  or  tenant  of  the  land,  that  he  shall  dispose 
of  the  profits  according  to  the  direction  of  Cestui  que  use, 
ti.  e.  of  liim  to  whose  use  any  other  man  is  enfeoffed  of  lands 
or  tenements,)  or  Cestui  que  trust.  The  statute  of  uses, 
having  transferred  all  uses  into  possession,  (or  rather  hav- 
ing drawn  the  possession  to  the  use,)  has  given  birth  and 
operation  to  three  other  species  of  conveyance.  1.  A  co- 
venant to  stand  seised.  2.  A  bargain  and  sale  enrolled.  3. 
A  kase  and  release.  A  covenant  to  stand  seised  to  an  use 
is,  where  a  person  covenants  to  stand  seised  to  the  use  of  an- 
other, in  consideration  of  blood  or  marriage.  A  bargain 
and  sate  differs  from  the  covenant  to  stand  seised,  as  it  must 
be  in  consideration  of  money,  though  that  consideration  be 
only  nominal  ;  and  the  use  so  limited  must  be  to  tlie  bar- 
gainee. As  a  release  of  lands  can  only  be  given  to  him  who 
has  the  possession  or  seisin,  it  is  necessary,  where  the  free- 
tiold  is  to  be  conveyed  to  a  stranger  without  the  formalities 
of  livery,  that  an  estate  for  a  year  or  other  definite  time 
bf  made  to  him,  that  he  may  be  capable  of  receiving  a  re- 
lease. 

19.  Deeds,  which  do  not  convey,  but  only  charge  real 
property,  are,  1.  Obligations.  2.  Recognizances.  3.  De- 
feasances. Obligation,  or  bond,  is  a  deed  containing  a  pe- 
nalty, with  a  condition  annexed,  for  payment  of  money, 
performance  of  covenants,  and  the  like  ;  if  without  a  condi- 
tion, it  is  called  single,  {sirn/ilex  obligatio,)  but  if  there  be  a 
condition,  and  that  condition  is  performed,  the  bond  be- 
comes void.  Recognizance  is  an  obligation  of  record,  which 
a  man  enters  into  before  some  court  of  record,  or  magis- 
trate duly  authorized,  with  condition  to  do  some  particular 
act ;  as  to  appear  at  the  assizes,  to  keep  the  peace,  to  pay 
a  debt  previously  contracted,  Sec.  A  Defeasance  on  a  bond 
or  recognizance,  is  a  condition  which,  when  performed,  de- 
feats or  undoes  it,  and  may  be  indorsed  npon  the  back  of 
the  bond. 

20.  Msurances  by  mattter  of  record,  are  conveyances  of 
lands  and  hereditaments,  witnessed  and  substai,tiated  by 
some  court  of  record  ;  these  are,  1 .  Private  acts  of  Parlia. 
ment  3  The  king's  grants.  3.  Fines.  4.  Common  reco- 
veries 

31.  Private  acts  of  Parliament,  are  calculated  to  give 
such  reasonable  powers  to  a  person  in  possession  of  an 
estate,  as  he  may  be  barred  of  by  the  siipuLitions  under 
which  it  is  limited  ;  as  granting  leases,  settling  a  join- 
ture. Ecr. 

22  The  king's  grants  are  also  matters  of  record ;  these 
are  contained  in  charters  or  letters  patent  directed  to  all  his 


subjeots.  In  grants  by  a  private  person,  implications  rut. 
strongly  against  the  grantor;  but  it  is  the  reverse  where 
the  interest  of  the  crown  is  concerned. 

23.  A  Fine,\s  an  amicable  composition  andagreementof 
an  actual  or  fictitious  suit,  whereby  the  estate  in  question 
is  acknowledged  to  be  the  right  of  one  of  the  parties.  A 
fine  bars  the  right  of  all  strangers,  unless  they  make  claim 
within  five  years  after  proclamations  made  ;  except  they  be 
feme  coverts,  infants,  prisoners,  persons  beyond  seas,  and 
persons  of  non-sane  memory  ;  who  have  five  years  further 
allowed  them  and  their  heirs  to  put  in  claims  after  their  le- 
gal incapacities  are  removed. 

24.  ^  common  recovery  is  an  actual  or  fictitious  suit,  or 
action,  (carried  on  to  judgment,)  for  land,  brought  against 
the  tenant  of  the  freehold  ;  who  thereupon  vouches  another, 
who  undertakes  to  warrant  the  tenant's  title  ;  but  upon  such 
vouchee's  making  default,  the  land  is  recovered  by  judg- 
ment at  law  against  the  tenant  ;  who  in  return  obtains 
judgment  against  the  vouchee  to  recover  lands  of  equal 
value  in  recompence.  A  recovery  is  an  absolute  bar,  no: 
only  of  all  estates  tail,  but  of  remainder  and  reversions,  ex- 
pectant on  the  determination  of  such  estates. 

25.  Assurances  by  sfieciai  custom,  are  where  copy-hold- 
lands  held  in  ancient  demesne  pass  from  one  owner  to  an- 
other. This  is  effected,  1.  By  surrender,  which  is  the  yield- 
ing up  of  the  estate  into  the  hands  of  the  lord  to  be  regrant- 
ed  according  to  the  custom  of  the  manor,  upon  the  condi- 
tions expressed  in  the  surrender.  2.  Presentment,  which 
is  made  by  the  homage  of  such  surrender  ;  and  usually  made 
at  the  next  court  baron  held,  or  by  custom  at  any  other  sub- 
sequent court.  3.  Admittances,  which  are  of  three  kinds, 
1.  Upon  the  voluntary  grant  of  the  lord,  when  lands  have 
eecheated  or  reverted  to  him.  2.  Admittances  upon  the 
surrender  of  another ;  and  then  the  lord  is  esteemed  mere- 
ly as  a  conduit  through  which  the  land  passes  lo  the  sur- 
renderee. 3.  Admittances  upon  descent;  when  the  lord 
takes  notice  of  the  heir  as  his  tenant,  instantly  upon  the 
death  of  his  ancestors. 

26.  A  devise  is  the  disposition  of  a  person's  property  to 
take  effect  after  death.  The  deed  containing  this  intention 
is  called  the  testator's  will ;  which,  to  pass  real  estates,  must 
be  in  writing,  and  signed  by  the  testator,  or  some  other 
person  in  his  presence,  by  his  express  direction,  and  sub- 
scribed in  his  presence  by  three  or  four  credible  witnesses. 
U  the  will  is  only  to  pass  copy-holds,  or  terms  of  years,  and 
other  personalities,  signing  only  will  be  sulFicient,  without 
the  form  of  witnesses. 

27.  The  execution  of  a  will  in  a  court  of  law,  is  proved  by 
calling  one  of  the  subscribing  witnesses,  who  proves,  that 
the  testator  executed  his  will  by  signing  and  sealing  in  his 
presence,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  two  subscribing  wit- 
nesses ;  but  where  a  bill  is  filed  to  establish  a  will,  all  the 
subscribing  witnesses  living  must  be  examined,  unless  they 
are  abroad,  and  then  their  hands  writing  must  be  proved, 
as  if  they  were  dead. 

28.  By  the  statute  of  wills,  no  person  under  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years  can  devise  any  manors,  lands,  tenements, 
or  other  hereditaments;  but  a  male  infant  above  fourteen 
years  old,  and  a  female  infant  above  twelve  years,  are  ca- 
pable of  bequeathing  personal  property. 

29.  And  here  it  may  be  remarked,  that  all  things,  whe- 
ther real  or  personal,  hereditable  or  moveable,  of  which  a 
man  has  the  absolute  property,  he  may  by  the  law  of  Eng- 
land devise  by  will.  A  nuncupative  or  vcrb.il  will,  extends 
only  to  personal  property.  But  a  codicil,  which  is  a  sup- 
plement to  a  will,  and  may  be  either  wi  itten  or  verbal  un- 
der the  same  restrictions  as  regards  wills,  is  a  form  un- 
der which,  if  written  and  duty  executed,  real  estates  may 
pass. 
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30.  The  constiuction  put  upon  wills  shall  be  as  favour- 
able, and  as  near  the  intention  of  the  testator  as  the  rules 
of  law  will  admit;  and  where  the  intention  is  clear,  too  mi- 
nute a  stress  shall  not  be  laid  on  tue  strict  and  precise  sig- 
nification of  words. 

31  j^n  executor,  is  he  to  wlioin  another  man  commits 
the  execution  of  his  last  will  and  testament.  The  appoirit- 
ment  of  an  executor  is  essential  to  tlie  making  of  a  will, 
and  u  may  be  performed  either  by  express  words,  or  such 
as  strongly  imply  the  same  ;  but  if  the  testator  makes  an 
incomplete  will,  by  not  naming  an  executor,  or  if  he  names 
incapable  persons,  or  if  tlie  executors  named  refuse  to  act; 
in  any  of  these  cases,  the  ordinary  must  grant  administra- 
tion to  some  ptrsoii,  cum  testamento  annexo.  Wlieie  a 
person  dies  wnolly  intestate,  williout  cither  making  a  will 
or  naming  execuiors,  then  general  letters  of  administra- 
tion must  be  granted  by  the  ordinary  to  such  administrator 
as  the  statutes  of  31st  E.  III.  c.  1  I,&nd21st  Hen.  VIII.  c. 
5,  direct.  The  ofiice  of  an  executor  and  administrator  are 
veiy  much  the  same,  except  that  an  executor  is  bound  to 
perform  a  will,  which  an  administrator  is  not,  unless  where 
a  testament  is  annexed  to  his  administration,  and  lie  can  do 
notl.ing  before  letters  ol  administration  are  granted;  but  an 
executor  may  do  many  acts  before  he  proves  the  will ;  as, 
commence  an  action,  assent  to  a  legacy,  &c. 

32.  If  a  stranger  takes  upon  himself  to  act  as  an  execu- 
tor, he  is  called  in  law  an  execuior  of  his  own  wrong,  de 
son  tort  ;  but,  locking  up  the  goods,  or  burying  the  corpse 
ijQlhe  deceased,  will  not  amount  to  such  an  intermeddling. 
He  cannot  bring  an  action  in  right  of  the  deceased,  but  ac- 
tions may  be  brought  against  iiim. 

33.  By  law,  the  appointment  of  an  executor  vests  in  him 
beneficially  all  the  personal  estate  of  the  testator  not  other- 
■wisp  disposed  of;  but  wherever  courts  of  equity  have  seen 
on  the  face  of  the  viill  sufficient  to  convince  them,  that  the 
testator  did  not  intend  the  executor  to  take  the  surplus, 
they  have  turned  the  executors  into  trustees  for  those  to 
ivhom  the  law  would  cast  the  surplus  incase  of  a  complete 
intestacy,  i.e.  the  next  of  kin;  as  where  the  executors  are 
expressly  called  executors  in  trust,  or  any  other  expres- 
sion occur,  shewing  the  office  only  to  be  intended  them, 
and  not  the  beneficial  interest.  So  a.  pecuniary  legacy  to  a 
sole  executor  affords  a  sufficient  argument  to  exclude  him 
from  the  residue  ;  as  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  a  testator  to 
give  expressly  a  flart  of  the  fund  to  the  person  whom  he 
intended  to  take  the  whole.  If  the  testator  give  the  resi- 
duum to  a  person  who  dies  in  his  life-time,  in  consequence 
of  which  this  bequest  is  lapsed,  the  executor,  though  he 
has  no  legacy,  shall  be  a  trustee  for  the  next  of  kin,  be- 
cause the  testator  has  expressed  a  manifest  intention  not  to 
give  it  to  the  executor. 

34.  0{  injuries  to  real  pro/ierty,  the  following  may  be 
Jioted  as  the  principal;  i'Vsf,  Dispossession,  or  ouster  from 
the  freehold.  Second,  Trespass.  Third,  Nuisance.  Fourth, 
Waste.     Fifth,  Subtraction.     Sixth,  Disturbance. 

35.  Ouster  is  the  dispossessing  another  of  his  lands  or 
hereditanien'.s,  and  may  arise  by  the  following  causes,  as 
1.  Abatement,  which  is  the  entry  of  a  stranger  after   the 

I  death  of  the  ancestor,  before  the  heir  or  devisee.  2.  In- 
'  trusion,  which  is  the  entry  of  a  stranger  after  a  particular 
estate  is  determined,  before  him  in  remainder  or  reversion. 
o.  Disseisin,  which  is  the  wrongful  putting  out  of  him  that 
is  seised  of  a  freehold  estate.  4  Dijconiinuance,  whicli  is 
^vhere  one  having  an  estate-tail  makes  a  larger  estate  than 
jy  law  he  is  entitled  to  do,  in  wliicli  case  tht.  estate  is  good 
■>.o  far  as  his  power  extends  who  made  it,  but  no  farthei-. 
^.  Deforcement,  which  is  where  the  entry  of  the  present 
enant  or  possessor  was  oriirinaiiy  lawful,  bur  whose  detain- 
:r  is  now  become  unlawful,  i.  e.  such  a  detainer  of  the  free- 


hold from  him  that  has  the  right  of  property,  but  never  had 
any  possession  under  that  rit,rht,  as  fails  within  none  of  the 
injuiies  already  menlioned.  Dispossession  ov  ouster  of  chat- 
tels real,  may  arise  from  the  amotion  of  him  who  liolds  an 
estate  by  statute  merchant,  recognizance,  elegit,  or  years, 
for  securing  a  certain  sum  of  money,  by  the  borrower 
raising  the  sum  for  which  it  is  holden  before  the  estate  is 
dcteriTiined  by  lapse  of  time. 

36.  The  unwarrantable  entering  upon  another  man's 
soil  the  law  entitles  a  tresfiasa,  and  a  man  must  have  a 
property  in  the  soil,  and  actual  possession  thereof  by  entry, 
to  enable  him  to  bring  an  action  of  trespass.  By  statute 
6th  Anne,  c.  18,  if  a  guardian  or  trustee  for  any  infant,  a 
husband  seised  _/Hrt'  uxoris,  or  a  person  having  any  estate 
or  interest  determinable  upon  a  life  or  lives,  shall,  after  the 
determination  of  their  respective  interests,  hold  over,  and 
continue  in  possession  of  tlie  lands  or  tenements,  without  the 
consent  of  the  person  entitled  thereto,  they  are  adjudged  to 
be  trespassers. 

37.  JVuisance  is  that  which  worketh  hurt,  inconvenience, 
or  damage  ;  and  is  either  public  or  private.  Nuisance  to 
corporeal  hereditaments  are,  such  as  a  man's  building  a 
house  so  near  mine  that  my  ancient  window  is  closed  up, 
or  the  water  from  the  roof  of  his  house  falls  upon  mine  ; 
by  keeping  animals,  or  carrying  on  any  noisome  trade,  from 
which  a  stench  arises  so  as  to  render  the  air  unwholesome  ; 
neglecting  to  scour  a  ditch.  See.  So,  where  any  one  ne- 
glects to  do,  or  does  any  act  which  inconveniences  or  da- 
mage another,  it  is  a  nuisance.  Nuisances  to  incorporeal 
hereditaments  are,  such  as  a  man's  obstructing  another 
that  has  a  right  of  way,  either  by  stopping  it  up  or  placing 
impediments  to  his  annoyance  ;  or  if  one  sets  up  a  fair  or 
market  within  seven  miles  of  my  private  fair  or  market, 
whereby  I  am  injured. 

38.  Waste  is  the  despoiling  houses,  lands,  or  woods,  to 
the  prejudice  of  him  Vv-ho  has  a  right  of  common,  or  of  a 
remainderman  or  reversioner  who  has  an  inheritance  in 
expectancy  ;  for  if  such  a  one  has  only  a  remainder  for 
life,  he  is  not  entitled  to  sue  for  waste;  or  even  during  the 
continuance  of  an  intermediate  estate  of  freehold  to  take 
efi'ect  before  his  expectancy.  Accident  by  Sre  is  no  waste, 
and  no  person  is  answerable  for  damages  that  may  arise 
tlierefrom,  except  upon  special  agreement. 

39.  Subtraction  is  the  non  performance  of  suit,  duty,  cus- 
tom, or  scivice,  by  whom  it  is  due. 

40.  Disturbance  is  the  hindering  or  disquieting  any  one 
in  the  lawtul  enjoyment  of  an  incorporeal  hereditament. — 
All  these  several  injuries  to  real  property  are  redressed  by 
appiopriale  legal  remedies,  the  technical  particulars  of 
which  cannot  here  be  detailed. 

Chap.  IV. — Of  Things    Personal.      Title  to   Things   Per 
tonal.      1.  By  Occufiancy  and  Prerogative.     2.  By  Suc- 
cession.    3.   By  Custom.     4.   By  Marriage.     5.  By  For- 
feiture.   6.  By  Judgment.    7.  By  Grant.    8.  By  Contract. 
9.   By  Bankrufitcy. 

1.  Things  personal  are  compreiiended  under  the  general 
name  of  chattels;  and  are,  1.  Chattels  rea/.  2.  Chattels 
fiersonal. 

2.  Chattels  real  are  immoveable  ;  as  interests  in  lands 
and  tenements,  tnat  are  !)ounded  by  a  definite  lime  of  dura- 
tion ;  as  estates  for  years,  estates  at  will,  and  estates  upon 
condition. 

3.  Chattels  personal  are  things  moveable,  which  may  be 
transferred  from  place  to  place.  Property  in  chattels  per- 
sonal in  possession,  is  where  a  man  has  not  only  the  right 
of  enjoyment,  but  has  also  the  actual  possession  ;  and  such 
possession  he  can  have  in  all  inanimate  ihiiigs,  as  goods, 
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without  his  consent,  he  sustains  an  eviaeni  inj 
is  the  business  of  the  law  to  prevent  or  remedy. 

4  But  with  regard  to  an.mals,  wh.ch  have  in  them- 
selves a  power  of  motion,  the  law  makes  a  material  dil- 
ference.  Animals  are  classed  into  such  as  are  donnt^,  and 
such  as  are  A-r*  natural;  in  such  as  are  rlomita  nature,  as 
horses,  kine,  sheep,  poniuy,  and  the  like,  a  man  may  nave 
an  absolute  properly  ;  for  these  will  not  stray  from  a  man  s 
house  or  person,  unless  by  accident  or  Iraudulent  entice- 
ment ;  in  either  of  which  cases  the  owner  does  not  lose  his 
n>/if  of  property,  until  they  have  been  sold  in  market 
ov^rt ;  but  in  such  animals  as  are  /era  natura,  a  man  can 
have  no  absolute  property.  , 

A  guali/ied  property  in  animals  fera  natitrcc  is  fier  indus- 
triam  hominis,  by  a  man's  reclaiming  them  by  art,  or  by 
confining  them  within  his  own  immediate  power,  so  that 
Ihcv  cannot  escape  and  use  their  natural  liberty;  such  as 
deer  in  a  park,  hares  or  rabbits  in  an  enclosed  warren, 
doves  in  a  dove-house,  pheasants  or  partridges  in  a  mew, 
hawks  that  are  fed  and  commanded  by  their  owner,  and  fish 
in  a  private  pond  or  in  trunks.  Bees  are  also /era  nature, 
and  are  not  the  property  of  any  person  until  they  are  hived, 
and  not  then,  if  they  are  pursued  by  the  person  from  whose 
hive  they  swarmed,  for  they  are  his  as  long  as  he  can  pur- 
sue or  keep  them  in  sight.  A  man,  indeed,  may  have  a  qua- 
lified property  in  almost  every  thing  personal  that  can  be 
enjoyed,  even  in  air,  light,  and  water  ;  for  if  a  man  ob- 
structs another's  ancient  windows,  corrupts  the  air  of  his 
liouse  or  gardens,  pollutes  his  water,  or  unpens  and  lets  it 
out ;  or  if  he  diverts  an  ancient  watercourse  that  used  to 
run  to  the  other's  mill  or  meadow  ;  the  law  will  animadvert 
tliereon  as  an  injury,  and  protect  the  party  injured. 

6.  Property  in  action  is  where  a  man  has  not  occupa- 
tion, but  merely  a  bare  right  to  occupy  the  thing  in  ques- 
tion, the  possession  whereof  may,  however,  be  recovered 
by  suit  or  action  of  law  :  it  is  then  called  a  chose  in  action, 
as  money  due  on  bond  ;  and  these  chases  may  eitiier  be 
express,  as  a  contract  to  pay  a  certain  sum  ;  or  im/iUed,  as, 
where  a  convenanter  fails  to  perform  an  act  engaged  to  be 
done,  he  shall  pay  damages  to  him  who  sustains  an  injury 
by  the  breach  of  covenant. 

7.  Occufiancy  gives  the  first  occupant  a  right  to  those 
few  things  which  have  still  no  legal  owner,  1.  Such  as 
the  goods  ot  an  alien  enemy,  restricted,  however,  to  captors 
authorized  by  the  king's  proclamation,  and  to  goods  brought 
into  the  country  by  an  alien  enemy  after  a  declaration  of 
war  without  a  safe  conduct.  2.  Any  thing  found,  which 
does  not  come  under  the  description  of  ivaifs,  estrays, 
lureck,  or  treasure  trove.  3.  The  benefit  of  the  cie- 
Tnents,  light,  air,  and  water,  as  far  as  they  are  previously 
unoccupied,  or  may  be  occupied  without  injury  to  ano- 
ther; as  where  I  have  an  ancient  window  overlooking  my 
neighbour's  ground,  he  may  not  erect  any  blind  to  obstruct 
the  light,  &c.  4  Animals  /era  natural,  under  the  restric- 
tions of  the  game  laws.  5.  Property  arising  by  confusion 
tf  goods  ;  as  where  one  intermixes  his  money,  corn,  or  nay, 
with  that  of  another,  the  law  gives  the  entire  property, 
without  any  account,  to  him  whose  original  dominion  (or 
property)  is  invaded.  6.  Literary  property,  wherein,  how- 
ever, the  author  has  an  exclusive  right  of  printing  and  re- 
printing his  works  for  the  term  of  fourteen  years,  and  at 
the  end  of  that  term,  if  the  author  himself  be  living,  the 
right  shall  then  return  to  him  for  another  term  of  the  same 
duraiion  ;  and  a  similar  privilege  is  extended  to  the  inven- 
tors of  prints  and  engravings  for  the  term  of  eight-and- 
twenty  years,  besides  an  action  for  damages,  with  double 


costs.     And  many  subsequent  statutes  have  been  enacted 
to  guard  the  rights  of  literary  property. 

8  Succession,  is  where  a  cnatttl  interest  is  given  to  cor- 
poidiions  aggregate  of  many,  as  dean  and  chapter,  mayor 
and  commonalty  ;  in  which  one  body  of  men  may,  by  suc- 
ceeding anotner  body,  acquire  a  properly  in  all  the  move- 
ables of  the  corporations  ;  for  in  the  judgment  of  law  a  cor- 
poiation  never  dies.  Aiid  in  sole  corporations  which  re- 
present a  number  of  persons,  as  the  master  of  an  hospital, 
&c.  they  have  the  same  power  as  corporations  aggregate, 
to  lake  personal  property  or  chattels  in  succession.  But 
in  sole  corporations  which  represent  no  others  than  them- 
selves, as  bishops,  parsons,  and  the  like,  no  chattel  interest 
can  regularly  go  in  succession;  and,  therefore,  if  a  lease 
for  years  be  made  to  the  bishop  of  Oxford  and  his  succes- 
sors, in  such  case  his  executors  or  administrators,  and  not 
his  successors,  shall  have  il. 

9.  Custom  is  the  acquiring  property  by  the  custom  or 
local  usage  of  some  particular  place;  as  in  the  case  of, 
1.  Hcriots,  which  are  a  customary  tribute  of  goods  and  chat- 
tels, payable  to  the  lord  of  the  tee  on  the  decease  of  the 
owner  of  the  land.  2.  Mortuaries,  which  are  a  sort  of  ec- 
clesiastical heriots,  being  a  customary  gift  due  to  the  minis- 
ter in  many  parishes  on  the  death  of  his  parishioners,  now 
regulated  by  statute.  3.  Heirlooms,  which  are  personal 
chattels,  that,  contrary  to  the  nature  of  chattels,  descend 
by  s[)ecial  custom  to  the  heir,  along  with  the  inheritance, 
and  are  in  general  such  things  as  cannot  be  taken  away 
without  dismembering  the  freehold. 

10.  By  marriage. — The  chattels  of  the  wife  are  vested  in 
the  husband,  in  the  same  degree  of  property,  and  with  the 
same  powers,  as  the  wife  (when  sole)  had  over  them,  pro- 
vided he  reduces  them  to  possession,  by  exercising  some 
act  of  ownership.  In  real  estates,  he  only  gains  a  title  to 
the  rents  and  profits  during  ^overture,  (unless  he  takes 
them  afterwards  also  by  the  curtesy.)  but  in  the  case  of  a 
chattel  real,  as  a  lease  for  years,  the  husband  shall  receive 
the  rents  and  profits  of  it,  and  may  sell,  surrender,  or  dis- 
pose of  it  during  coverture.  If  he  survive  his  wife,  such 
chattels  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes  his  own.  Yet  if  he 
has  made  no  disposition  thereof  in  his  lifeti.-ne,  and  dies  be- 
fore his  wife,  he  cannot  dispose  of  them  by  will,  but  they 
shall  remain  in  her  possession.  So  also  in  c/ioses  in  action  ; 
as  debt  upon  bond,  contracts,  &c.  these  the  husband  can- 
not have,  unless  he  reduce  them  to  possession  ;  but  in 
case  the  husband  survive  the  wife,  the  law  is  very  different 
with  respect  to  chattels  real  and  choses  in  action  j  for  he 
shall  have  the  chattels  real  by  survivorship,  but  not  choses 
in  action. 

11.  Forfeiture — The  forfeiture  of  goods  and  chattels 
takes  place  upon  conviction  of  the  following  crimes:  I.  High 
treason,  or  mis/irision  oi  ireasori.  2.  Petit  treason.  3.  Fe- 
lony in  general,  including  felo  de  se.  4-  Manslaughter. 
5.  By  conviction  of  excusable  homicide.  6.  By  outlawry  for 
treason  or  felony.     7 .  By  convicuon  olfietit  larceny      8    By 

fight  in  treason  or  felony,  even  though  the  party  be  after- 
wards acquitted  of  the  fact.  9  By  standing  mute  when  ar- 
raigned ot  felony.  10  By  drawing  a  weapon  on  a  judge,  or 
striking  any  one  in  the  presence  of  the  king's  courts.  By 
pramunire.  11.  By  pretended  prophecies,  upon  a  second 
conviction.  13.  By  owling,  (.  xporting  wool.)  14.  By  ar- 
tifctrs  residing  abroad.  15  By  challenging  to  fight  on  ac- 
count of  money  lost  or  won  at  gaming.  All  these  forfei- 
tures commence  from  the  time  of  conviction,  and  not  from 
the  time  of  committing  the  fact,  as  in  forfeitures  of  real 
property.  Yet  a  fraudulent  conveyance  of  them,  to  defeat 
the  interest  of  the  crown,  is  made  void  by  statute  13.  E  c.  5. 

12.  Judgment. — By  judgment  consequent  on  a  suit  at 
law,  a  man  may  not  only  recover,  but  may  also  originally 
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acquire  a  light  to  personal  propeity  ;  as  where  a  man 
agrees  to  buy  a  liorse  at  a  stated  sum,  the  vendor,  or  per- 
son selling,  has  a  right  to  the  sum  agreed  upon  as  soon  as 
the  contract  is  made  ;  and  the  law  gives  him  a  remedy  by 
which  lie  may  recover  the  possession  of  that  right.  In 
popular  actions,  commenced  to  recover  penalties  given  by 
particular  statutes  to  those  who  will  sue  for  them,  no  one 
has  an  acquired  rij^ht,  but  may  originatly  acquire  a  right  to 
the  penal  sum  in  question, on  judgment;  and  it  it  is  not  in 
the  power  of  the  crown  to  reicase  an  informer's  interest 
whenever  he  has  begun  such  suit. 

13.  Grant. — A  grant  or  giltis  a  voluntary  conveyance 
of  a  chattel  personal  in  possess  on,  wiihout  any,  or  mere- 
ly a  nominal,  cunsideration.  as  five  shillings  ;  and  in  leases 
by  always  reserving  a  rent,  though  it  be  but  a  pepper 
corn  ;  any  of  which  considerations  will  convert  the  gift 
moie  propel ly  into  a  gr-nt  These  gilts  or  grants  may 
be  made  either  in  writing  or  by  word  of  mouth,  attested 
b)  sufficient  evidence,  of  which  delivery  of  possession  is  the 
strongest  and  most  essential  proof:  but  such  deeds  of  gift 
made  to  the  use  of  the  owner  jre  void  ;  and  if  made  to  any 
otherperson,  with  intent  todelraud  creditors,  are  also  void. 

14.  Contract. — This  is  an  agreement,  upon  sufficient 
consideration,  to  do  or  not  to  do  a  particular  thing,  which 
may  be  either  express  or  implied,  either  executed  or 
executory.  Exfiress  contracts  are,  where  one  agrees  to 
buy  a  load  of  hay  or  any  thing  else  for  a  stated  price  ; 
an  j/n/i/ie^/ contract  is,  where  one  employs  another  to  do 
a  certain  work  for  him.  Here  the  law  implies;  that  he 
undertook  to  pay  him  for  his  labour  ;  so  where  one  takes 
up  goods  of  a  tradesman,  without  a  stated  price,  he  is 
bound  to  pay  the  value  of  them.  Executed,  is  where  one 
agrees  to  change  his  horse,  or  to  do  any  other  act  with 
another,  and  does  it  immediately.  Executory,  is  where 
a  contract  is  to  be  consummated  at  a  future  period.  And 
in  all  contracts,  where  one  fails  on  his  part  of  the  agree- 
ment, he  shall  pay  the  other  party  such  damages  as  he 
has  sustained  by  such  neglect  or  refusal. 

15.  The  most  usual  species  of  personal  contracts  are, 
I.  Sale  or  exchange,  which  is  a  transmission  of  proper- 
ty from  one  man  to  another,  in  consideration  of  some  price 
or  recompense  in  value  ;  for  there  is  no  sale  without  a 
recompense  ;  there  must  be  a  quid  firo  quo.  If  it  be 
a  commutation  of  goods,  it  is  more  properly  an  exchange  ; 
but  if  it  be  a  transferring  of  goods  for  money,  it  is  called 
a  sale.  2.  Balement,  which  is  adelivery  of  goods  in  trust, 
upon  a  contract  expressed  or  implied,  that  the  trust  shall 
be  faithfully  executed  on  the  part  of  the  bailee  ;  as  if 
cloth  be  delivered,  or  (in  legal  phrase)  bailed,  to  a  tailor 
to  make  up  a  suit  of  clothes,  he  has  it  upon  an  implied  con- 
tract to  render  it  again  when  made,  and  that  in  a  work- 
manly  manner.  If  money  or  goods  be  delivered  to  a 
common  carrier,  to  convey  from  Oxford  to  London,  he 
is  under  a  contract  in  law  to  pay  or  carry  them  to  the 
person  appointed.  3.  Hiring  or  borrowing,  which  is  a  con- 
tract, whereby  the  possession  of  chattels  is  transferred 
for  a  particular  time,  on  condition  that  the  identical  goods 
(or  sometimes  their  value)  be  restored  at  the  time  ap- 
pointed, together  with  (in  case  of  hiring)  a  stipend  or  price 
for  the  use. 

15.  Any  contract  whereby  a  determinate  sum  of  money 
becomes  due  to  any  person,  and  is  not  paid,  but  remains 
inaction  merely,  is  a  contract  of  debt:  And  these  debts 
arc,  I.  Of  record  ;  as  where  they  arise  upon  judgment, 
statutes  merchant  and  staple,  &c.  and  are  evidenced  by 
a  court  of  record.  2.  Special  contracts, or  such  as  where- 
by a  sum  of  money  becomes  or  is  acknowledged  to  be 
due,  by  deed  or  instrument  under  seal.  3.  Debts  by  Sim- 
ple contract,  which  possess  neither  of  the  two  last  quali- 
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ties,  and  are  proved  either  by  real  evidence  or  notes  un- 
sealed. Bills  of  exchange  and  firomissory  notes,  are  sim- 
ple contract  debts. 

17.  Bankruptcy A  bankrupt  is  defined  to  be  a  trader, 

who  does  certain  acts  todelraud  his  lawful  creditors,  or 
secretes  himselfto  avoid  their  demands.  Those  who  may 
become  bankrupts,  are  persons  using  the  trade  of  mer- 
chandise ;  ^n(\.x.\\&  acts  whereby  they  may  become  bank- 
rupt are,  1.  Where  one  endeavours  to  avoid  his  credi- 
tors, or  evade  their  just  demands,  as  by  denying  himself; 
but  this  denial  is  not  sufficient  if  the  debtor  is  sick  in 
bed,  or  engaged  with  company,  or  if  the  denial  is  made 
to  one  who  comes  in  behalf  of  a  creditor,  and  not  the  cre- 
ditor himself.  2.  Departing  the  realm  with  intent  to  de- 
fraud creditors.  3.  One  procuring  himself  to  be  arrested. 
4.  Suffering  himselfto  be  out-lawed,  with  a  view  to  defraud 
hiscreditors.  5.  Departing  from  hisdwelling-house,oroiher. 
wise  absenting  himself  fiom  his  creditors.  6.  Makingany 
fraudulent  conveyance  of  his  lands  or  goods,or  in  fact,commit- 
ting  any  act  with  intent  to  baffle  the  demandsorclaims  of  bona 
fide  creditors. 

18.  The  proceedings  on  a  commission  of  bankrupt 
are,  1.  By  petition  to  the  lord  chancellor  by  one  creditor 
to  the  amount  of  100/.  or  by  two  to  the  amount  of  150/. 
or  by  three  or  more  to  the  amout  of  2oo/. ;  such  debts 
must  be  proved  by  affidavit,  upon  which  the  chancellor 
grants  a  commission  to  such  persons  as  to  him  seem  good, 
who  are  then  styled  commissioners  of  bankrupt.  When 
the  commissioners  have  met,  they  are  first  to  receive 
proof  of  the  person's  being  a  trader,  and  having  commit- 
ted some  act  of  bankruptcy,  and  the  amount  of  the  peti- 
tioning creditor's  debt;  and  then  to  declare  him  a  bank- 
rupt, if  proved  so,  and  to  give  notice  thereof  in  the  ga- 
zette. They  at  the  same  time  appoint  three  meetings  ; 
atone  of  which  an  election  must  be  made  of  assignees,  or 
persons  to  whom  the  bankrupt's  estate  shall  be  assigned, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  creditors;  and  no  creditor  shall  be 
permitted  to  vote  in  the  choice  of  assignees,  whose  debt 
on  the  balance  of  accounts  does  not  amount  to  10/;  and  at 
the  third  meeting  at  farthest,  which  must  be  on  the  forty- 
second  day  after  the  advertisement  in  the  gazette,  (unless 
the  time  be  enlarged  by  the  lord  chancellor)  the  bank- 
rupt, upon  notice  personally  served  upon  him,  or  left  at  his 
usual  place  of  abode,  must  surrender  himself  personally 
to  the  commissioners. 

19.  If  a  bankrupt  has  made  an  ingenuous  discovery  of 
all  his  effects,  and  has  conformed  in  all  respects  to  the 
law,  and  the  creditors,  or  four  parts  in  five  of  them  in 
number  and  value,  (but  none  of  them  creditors  for  less 
than  20/.,)  will  sign  a  certificate  to  that  purpose,  and  it  be 
allowed  by  the  chancellor,  or  two  judges  by  him  appoint- 
ed for  that  purpose,  he  shall  have  a  decent  and  reasonable 
allowance  for  his  future  support,  and  to  put  him  in  a  way 
of  honest  industry.  And  he  shall  be  clear  from  all  debts 
owing  by  him  at  the  time  he  became  a  bankrupt,  even 
though  judgment  shall  have  been  obtained  against  him, and 
he  lie  in  prison  upon  execution  for  such  debts. 

20.  The  injuries  by  which  personal  property  may  be 
affected  are  so  various  and  multiplied,  as  well  as  the  techni- 
cal forms  by  which  they  may  be  redressed,  that  we  cannot 
here  attempt  even  an  enumeration  of  them. — We  refer  to 
the  following  book  for  a  view  of  the  mode  by  which  redress 
is  obtainable  against  injuries  in  general. 

BOOK  III. 

Of  Suits  or  Actions. 

1.  Wrongsor  injuries,  which  are  an  infringement  of  the 
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civil  rights  of  individuals,  are  remedied,  either,  I.  By 
the  acts  of  ih.  parties,  or,  2.  By  the  operation  of  law. 
Recess  by  the  latter  of  these  modes,  (of  winch  only 
we  arc  here  to  speak)  is  by  suitor  action   in  the  courts  ol 

justice.  .......       , 

•i  A  court  is  a  place  wherein  justice  is  judicially  ad- 
miii'.tered.  by  officers  delegated  by  the  crown  lor  that 
puriMJsc  ;  beins  either  a  court  of  record,  or  not  of  record. 
A  rourt  of  record,  is  where  the  acts  and  judicial  pro- 
cecinvs  are  enrolled  in  parchment  :  these  rolls  are 
called  the  records  of  the  court,  and  are  of  such  his,rh 
and  supereminent  authority,  that  their  truth  is  not  to 
be  called  in  question  ;  nor  shall  any  plea,  or  even  proof, 
be  admitted  to  the  contrary.  All  courts  of  record  are 
the  king's  courts,  in  ri.qht  of  his  crown  and  royal  dijj- 
niiy  ;  and  therefore  no  other  court  has  authority  to  fine  and 
imprison  ;  so  that  the  very  erection  of  a  new  juris- 
diction, with  the  power  of  fine  and  imprisonment,  makes 
it  instantly  a  court  of  record.  A  court  not  of  record, 
is  the  court  of  a  private  person,  such  as  the  courts  baron, 

&.C. 

3.  The  Court  of  Pie/ioudre,  curia  pedis  fiulverizati,  is 
the  lowest  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  expeditious 
court  of  justice  known  to  the  law  of  England.  It  is  a 
court  of  record  incident  to  every  market  or  fair,  of  which 
the  stiward  of  him  who  owns  or  hss  the  toll  of  the  mar- 
ket is  the  judge;  and  its  jurisdiction  extends  to  admi- 
nister justice  for  all  commercial  injuries  done  in  that 
fair  or  market,  and  not  in  any  preceding  one  ;  so  that  the 
injury  complnined  of  must  be  done,  heard,  and  determined, 
before  the  determination  of  the  fair  or  market.  A  writ 
of  error  lies,  in  the  nature  of  an  appeal  to  the  courts  of 
Westminster,  which  are  bound  to  issue  writs  of  execu- 
tion in  aid  of  its  process  after  judgment,  where  the  per- 
son or  effects  of  ilie  defendant  arc  not  within  the  limits 
oJ  this  inferior  jurisdiction. 

4.  A  court  baron  is  incident  to  every  manor,  is  not  a 
court  of  record,  and  is  holden  by  the  steward  within  the 
said  manor,  and  is  of  two  natures;  the  one  a  customary 
court  appertaining  to  the  copy  holders  ;  the  other  a  court 
of  common  law.  This  may  hold  a  plea  of  any  personal 
actions  where  the  damages  do  not  amount  to  forty  shil- 
lings. Proceeding  may  be  removed  from  hence  into  the 
county  court,  by  a  precept  from  the  sheriff,  called  a 
tolt  ;  and  also  into  the  superior  courts,  by  the  king's 
writ  ot'  fione. 

5  Ati  /inridred  court,  is  only  a  larger  court  baron,  being 
held  for  all  the  inhabitants  of  a  particular  hundred,  in- 
stead of  a  manor.  It  is  no  court  of  record  ;  causes  are 
liable  to  removal  from  hence,  and  may  also  be  reviewed 
by  writ  of  false  judgment. 

6.  A  counly  court,  is  incident  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
sheriff,  and  is  not  a  court  of  rcrord  ;  it  may  hold  pleas 
of  deh:  or  damage  under  the  value  of  forty  shillings, 
but  Ijy  special  writ  called  a  iusticics,  the  sherilf  is  em- 
powered, for  the  sake  of  dispatch,  to  do  the  same  jus- 
tire  in  his  county  court,  as  miglit  otherwise  be  had  at 
Westminster.  Proceedings  may  also  be  removed  from 
hence  into  the  king's  superior  court,  by  writ  oi pone  or 
rccordari. 

7.  T/ie  court  of  common  fileas,  or  commori  bench. — 
The  judges  of  this  court  are  at  present  four  in  number, 
one  chiel,  and  three  fiuisnc  justices,  created  by  the  king's 
letters-patent,  who  sit  every  day  in  the  four  terms  to 
hear  and  determine  all  matters  of  lav;  arising  in  civil 
causes,  whether  real,  personal,  or  mixed  and  compound- 
ed i;f  both.  These  it  takes  cognizance  of,  as  well  ori- 
ginally, as  upon  removal  from  tlie  inferior   courts  before 


mentioned.     A  writ  of  error,  in  the  nature  of  an  appeal, 
lies  from  this  court  into  the  court  of  King's  Bench. 

8.  The  court  of  King's  Bench  is  the  supreme  court  of 
common  law  in  the  kingd<m,  consisting  of  a  chief  jus- 
tice and  three /!ui4ne  justices,  who  are  by  their  office  the 
sovereign  conservators  of  the  peace,  and  supreme  coro- 
ners of  the  land.  Though  the  king  used  to  sit  here,  and 
still  IS  supposed  so  to  do,  he  did  not,  neither  by  law  is 
he  empowered,  to  determine  any  cause,  or  motion,  by 
the  mouth  of  his  judges.  This  court  may  follow  the  king 
at  his  pleasure. 

This  court  keeps  all  inferior  jurisdictions  within  the 
bounds  of  their  authority,  and  may  either  remove  their 
proceedings,  to  be  determined  there,  or  prohibit  their 
progress  below.  It  superintends  all  civil  coiporatiuns 
in  the  kingdom.  It  commands  magistrates  and  others 
to  do  what  their  duty  requires  of  them,  in  every  case 
where  there  is  no  other  specific  remedy.  It  protects  the  li- 
berty of  the  subject  by  speedy  and  summary  interposi- 
tion. It  takes  cognizance  both  of  criminal  and  civi! 
causes  ;  the  former,  in  what  is  called  the  crown  side, 
or  crown  office,  the  latter  in  the  plea  side  of  the  court. 
But  on  the  plea  side,  or  civil  branch,  it  has  an  origi- 
nal jurisdiction  and  cognizance  of  all  actions  of  tres- 
pass, or  other  injury  alleged  to  be  committed  "  vi 
et  armis  ;"  of  actions  for  forgery  of  deeds,  maintenance, 
conspiracy,  deceit,  and  actions  on  the  case,  which  allege 
any  falsity  or  fraud  ;  but  no  action  of  debt,  or  detinue,  or 
other  mere  civil  action,  can,  by  common  law,  be  prose- 
cuted by  any  subject  in  this  court  by  original  writ  out  of 
chancery  ;  though  an  action  of  debt  given  by  statute, 
may  be  brought  in  the  King's  Bench  as  well  as  in  the 
Common  Pleas. 

This  is  also  a  court  of  appeal,  into  which  may  be  re- 
moved, by  writ  of  error,  all  determinations  of  the  court 
ot  Common  Pleas,  and  of  all  inferior  courts  of  record  in 
England,  and  to  which  also  a  writ  of  error  lies  from  the 
court  of  King's  Bench  in  Ireland.  Yet  even  this  is  not  the 
dernier  resort  oi  ihe  subject,  for  if  he  is  not  satisfied,  he 
may  remove  his  suit  by  writ  of  error  into  the  House 
of  Lords  or  Court  of  Exchequer,  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  it. 

9.  The  Court  of  Exchequer  is  inferior  in  rank,  not  only 
to  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  but  to  the  Common  Pleas 
also ;  hut  is  an  ancient  court  of  record,  of  law,  and  equi- 
ty. The  preliminary  business  of  this  court  was  to  bring 
actions  to  recover  debts  due  to  the  crown  ;  but  as  by  a 
fiction  almost  all  sorts  of  civil  actions  are  now  allowed 
to  be  brought  in  the  King's  Bench,  in  like  manner,  by 
another  fiction,  all  kinds  of  personal  suits  may  be  prose- 
cuted in  the  Court  of  Exchequer. 

10.  The  High  Court  of  Chancery,  in  which  the  lord 
chancellor  presides,  consists,  like  the  court  of  exchequer, 
of  two  distinct  tribunals  ;  the  one  ordinary,  being  a  court 
of  common  law ;  the  other  extraordinary,  being  a  court 
of  eriuity.  This  latter  court  is  now  become  the  court 
of  the  greatest  judicial  consequence  ;  and  from  this 
court  ofequity,  as  from  the  other  superior  courts,  an  ap- 
peal lies  to  the  House  of  Peers.  But  there  are  these 
difl'erenccs  between  appeals  from  a  court  of  equity,  and 
writs  of  error  from  a  court  of  law,  1.  That  the  former 
may  be  brought  upon  any  interlocutory  matter  ;  the 
latter  upon  nothing  but  a  definitive  judgment.  2.  That 
on  wri's  of  error,  the  House  of  Lords  pronounces  the 
judgment ;  on  appeals,  it  gives  direction  to  the  court 
below  to  rectify  its  own  decree. 

11.  The  Court  of  Exchequer  Chamber,  has  no  origi- 
nal jurisdiction,  but  is  only  a  court  of  appeal,  to    correct 
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the  errors  of  other  jurisdiclions,  and  to  determine  causes 
by  writs  of  error  from  the  common  law  side  of  the 
Court  ot  Exchequer.  From  all  the  branches  of  this  court 
a  writ  of  error  lies  to, 

12.  The  House  of  Peers,  which  is  the  supreme  court  of 
judicature  in  the  kingdom,  to  rectify  any  injustice  of  the 
law  committed  by  the  courts  below,  and  in  all  dubious  cases 
referring  themselves  to  the  opinion  of  the  judges,  who  arc 
summoned  by  will  to  c;dvise  them. 

1 3.  The  courts  of  assize  and  nisi  firius  are  composed  of 
two  or  more  comiviissioners,  wiio  are  sent  twice  in  every 
year  round  the  kingdom  (except  London  and  Middlesex, 
where  courts  of  nisi  firius  or  sittings  are  holden  in  and  af- 
ter every  term,  before  the  chief  or  other  judges  of  the  se- 
veral superior  courts,  and  excepting  the  four  northern 
counties,  where  the  assizes  are  holden  once  a  year,)  to  try 
by  u  jury  of  the  respective  counties  the  truth  of  such  mat- 
ters of  fact  as  are  then  under  dispute  in  the  courts  of  West- 
minster-Hall. They  usually  make  their  circuits  in  the  re- 
spective vacations  after  Hilary  and  Trinity  terms. 

14.  Ecclesiastical  courts  (which  were  separated  from  the 
temporal  courts  by  William  the  Conqueror,)  or  courts 
Christian,  are,  1.  The  court  of  the  arch-deacon,  which  is 
the  lowest  court  in  the  whole  ecclesiastical  polity  ;  from 
whence  an  appeal  lies  to  that  of  the  bishops.  2.  The  court 
of  the  bishops'  consistory,  which  is  held  in  their  several 
cathedrals,  for  the  trial  of  all  ecclesiastical  causes  arising 
within  ilieir  respective  dioceses  ;  whence  an  appeal  lies  to 
the  archbishop  of  each  province  respectively.  3.  The  court 
of  arches,  which  is  a  court  of  appeal  belonging  to  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury ;  whence  an  appeal  lies  to  the  king 
in  chancery  (that  is,  to  a  court  of  delegates  appointed  un- 
der the  king's  great  seal)  as  supreme  head  of  the  church. 
4.  The  court  of  peculiars,  which  is  a  branch  of  and  annex- 
ed to  the  court  of  arches;  whence  also  an  appeal  lies  to 
the  king  in  chancery.  5.  The  prerogative  court,  which  is 
established  for  trial  of  all  testamentary  causes,  where  the 
deceased  has  left  bona  notabilia  within  two  different  dio- 
ceses ;  the  judge  is  called  the  judge  of  the  prerogative 
court,  from  whom  an  appeal  lies  to  the  king  in  chancery. 
6.  The  court  of  delegates  (yuf/ices  delcgali)  which  is  the 
great  court  of  appeal  in  all  ecclesiastical  causes,  appointed 
by  the  king's  commission  under  his  gieat  seal,  and  issuing 
out  of  chancery,  to  represent  his  royal  person,  and  hear  all 
appeals  made  to  him.  7.  A  commission  of  review,  which 
is  a  commission  sometimes  granted  in  extraordinary  cases, 
to  revise  the  sentence  of  the  court  of  delegates. 

15.  Oi  courts  military,  the  only  one  is  governed  by  the 
laws  of  cnivalry  ;  but  even  this  one  seems  now  in  disuse. 
Courts  martial  are  annually  established  by  act  of  parliament, 
being  only  temporary. 

16.  Maritime  courts  are,  I.  The  court  of  admiralty, 
which  has  jurisdiction  over  offences  committed  upon  the 
seas,  or  in  parts  out  of  the  reach  of  the  common  law.  2. 
The  court  of  delegates  ;  and,  3.  The  lords  of  the  privy 
council,  and  others  authorized  by  the  king's  commission 
for  prize  causes. 

17.  Courts  of  a  private  or  sfiecial  jurisdiction  are,  1.  The 
forest  courts,  including  the  courts  of  attachments,  regard, 
sueinmote,  and  justice-seat,  all  of  which  are  now  in  disuse. 
2.  The  court  of  commissioners  of  sewers,  whose  jurisdic- 
tion is  to  overlook  the  repairs  of  sea  banks  and  sea  walls, 
the  cleansitig  of  rivers,  public  streams,  £cc.  3.  The  Marshal, 
sea  and  the  palace  court,  having  jurisdiction  twelve  miles 
round  the  king's  palace.  4.  The  courts  of  the  principality 
of  Wales.  5.  The  court  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster.  6. 
The  courts  of  the  counties  palatine,  and  other  royal  fran- 
chises. 7.  The  stannary  courts  of  Cornwall  and  Devon,  to 
administer  justice  among  the  miners.     3,  The  courts  of 


London,  and  other  corporations  ;  to  which  may  be  referred 
the  courts  of  requests,  or  courts  of  conscience,  and  the 
modern  regulations  of  certain  courts  baron,  and  county 
courts.  9.  The  courts  of  the  two  universities,  which  enjoy 
the  sole  jurisdiction,  in  exclusion  of  the  king's  courts,  over 
all  civil  actions  and  suits  whatsoever,  when  a  scholar  or  pri- 
vileged person  is  one  of  the  parties,  except  in  such  cases 
as  wnere  the  right  of  freehold  is  in  question. 

18.  Injuries  to  the  rights  of  fiersons  are  redressed  by  suits 
or  actions,  which  are  defined  to  be  the  legal  demand  of  one's 
right,  and  these  are,  1.  Personal.  2.  Real.  3.  Mixed. 

19.  (1.)  Personal  actions  are,  where  a  satisfaction  is 
claimed  of  damages  for  some  injury  done  either  to  person 
or  personal  property. 

20.  (2.)  Real  actions  concern  real  property  only,  such  as 
lands,  rents,  commons,  and  other  hereditaments. 

2 1 .  (3.)  Mixed  actions  partake  of  the  nature  of  both,  such 
as  actions  for  waste,  brought  by  him  who  has  the  inheri- 
tance in  remainder,  or  reversion,  to  recover  the  land  upon 
which  the  waste  has  been  committed,  and  treble  damages, 
in  pursuance  of  the  statute  of  Gloucester. 

22.  The  general  and  orderly  parts  of  a  suit  in  the  courts 
of  common  law  are,  1.  The  original  writ.  2.  The  process, 
3.  The  pleadings.  4.  The  issue  or  demurrer.  5.  The  trial. 
6.  The  judgment  and  its  incidents.  7.  The  proceedings  in 
nature  of  appeals.     8.  The  execution. 

23.  (I.)  The  original  virlt  must  be  regulated  according 
to  the  circumstances  upon  which  the  action  is  founded, 
either  detinue,  trover,  trespass  vi  et  armis,  See.  An  origin- 
al writ  is  from  the  court  of  chancery,  directed  to  the  she- 
riff of  the  county  wlierein  the  injury  is  committed,  or  sup- 
posed so  to  be,  requiring  him  to  command  the  wrong-doer 
either  to  do  justice  to  the  complainant,  or  else  to  appear 
in  court  and  answer  the  accusation  against  him.  Whatever 
the  sheriff  does  in  pursuance  of  this  writ,  he  must  return 
or  certify  to  the  court,  together  with  the  writ  itself,  it  being 
the  king's  warrant  for  the  judges  to  proceed  to  the  deter- 
mination of  the  cause. 

24.  (2.)  The  process  is  the  means  of  compelling  the  de- 
fendant to  appear  in  court  to  answer  to  the  original  writ. 
This  is  called  original  process,  when  founded  upon  the  ori- 
ginal writ,  to  distinguish  it  from  mesne  or  intermediate 
process,  which  issues  pending  a  suit,  as  to  summon  juries, 
witnesses,  &c. 

The  primary  step  in  process  is  to  give  notice  to  the  par- 
ty to  obey  the  original  writ.  This  notice  is  given,  except 
in  trespasses  real  or  presumed  against  the  peace,  by  sum- 
mons. If  the  defendant  disobeys  this  monition,  the  practice 
now  is,  to  sue  out  a  cafiias  in  the  first  instance  upon  the 
supposed  return  of  the  sheriff;  and  if  the  sheriff  return  yion 
est  inventus,  or  that  he  is  not  in  his  bailiwick,  a  testatum 
capias  issues,  directed  to  the  sheriff  of  whatever  county 
he  is  supposed  to  be  in.  And  where  an  action  is  brought 
in  one  county,  and  the  defendant  lives  in  another,  it  is  usu- 
al to  make  out  a  testatum  capias  at  first,  supposing  a  capias 
and  an  original  to  have  issued.  But  where  the  plaintiff 
wishes  to  proceed  to  outlawry,  process  must  be  gone 
regularly  through;  and  upon  a  non  est  inventus  being  re- 
turned, then  shall  an  alias  issue,  and  after  that  a  pluries  : 
and  if  a  non  est  inventus  is  returned  upon  all  these,  a  writ 
of  exigent  facias  issues,  to  which  is  returned  cjuinto  exactus. 
The  defendant  shall  then  be  outlawed  by  the  coroners  of  the 
county  ;  and  if  after  outlawry  he  appears,  he  may  be  ar- 
rested by  capias  utlagatum.  These  are  the  established 
rules  of  proceeding  in  the  common  pleas,  in  which  the 
other  courts  vary  but  little. 

If  the  defendant  appears  and  puts  in  sureties  for  his  fu- 
ture attendance,  which  sureties  are  called  common  bail,  be- 
ino-  the  same  two  imaginary  persons  that  were  pledges  for 
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the  plaintiff's  prosecution,  John  Doe  and  Richard  Roe  ;  or 
if  the  defendant  does  not  appear  upon  the  return  of  the 
writ,  or  within  four  (or  in  some  cases  eight)  days  after,  the 
plaintiff  may  enter  an  appearance  for  him,  and  proceed 
thereupon  as  if  the  defendant  had  entered  his  appearance 
himself. 

If  it  be  for  a  debt  contracted,  and  the  plaintiff  make  oath 
that  the  defendant  truly  owes  him  15/.  or  upwards,  over  and 
above  and  exclusively  of  any  costs,  charges,  or  expences 
tliat  may  have  been  incurred  i?i  the  endeavour  to  recover 
the  same,  (except  where  the  debt  arose  upon  any  bill  or 
promissory  note,  for  in  that  case  the  sum  of  \0l.  is  suffi- 
cient,) and  that  there  had  been  no  offer  to  pay  in  bank  notes, 
he  may  arrest  him,  and  compel  him  to  put  in  substantial 
or  special  bail.  The  arrest  must  be  by  corporally  seizing  or 
touching  the  body;  after  which  the  bailiff  is  justified  in 
breaking  open  doors  to  take  his  prisoner. 

Persons  exempt  from  arrest  arc,  peers  of  the  realm, 
peeresses  by  birth  or  marriage,  members  of  parliament, 
corporations,  clerks,  attornies,  and  all  other  persons  attend- 
ing the  courts  of  justice.  These  must  be  sued  by  bill  of 
privilege.  Clergymen  performing  divine  service,  mem- 
bers ot  convocation  when  in  attendance,  suitors  and  witness- 
es attending  courts  of  record,  and  the  king's  servants,  are 
also  exempt.  An  arrest  must  not  take  place  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  king,  or  in  the  verge  of  his  royal  palace,  or 
where  his  justices  are  sitting.  No  arrest  can  be  made  up- 
on a  Sunday,  except  for  treason,  felony,  and  a  breach  of  the 
peace. 

When  the  defendant  is  regularly  arrested,  he  must  either 
go  to  prison,  or  put  in  special  bail  to  the  sheriff.  Upon  re- 
turn of  the  writ,  or  four  days  after,  if  the  defendant  do  not 
appear  and  justify  bail  above,  that  is,  by  the  bailers  swear- 
ing themselves  to  be  householders,  and  of  sufficient  sub- 
stance, the  plaintiff  may  take  an  assignment  of  the  bail  be- 
low from  the  sheriff,  and  bring  an  action  thereupon,  and  if 
that  bail  be  bad,  the  sheriff  is  responsible. 

25.  (3.)  Pleadings  are  the  mutual  altercations  between 
the  plaintiff  and  defendant,  delivered  in  writing  into  the  pro- 
per office;  under  which  are  comprised,  1.  The  declaration, 
or  count  on  which  the  cause  of  complaint  is  set  forth.  2. 
The  defence,  which  is  either  to  action,  or  a  dilatory  plea, 
such  as  questioning  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  the  abili- 
ty of  the  plaintiff,  he  being  an  alien,  outlaw,  infant,  Sec.  A 
plea  to  action  is  either  by  silence,  and  thereby  suffering 
judgment  to  go  by  default ;  or  traversing,  that  is,  by  ac- 
knowledging some  pirt,  and  denying  tlie  rest.  The  de- 
fendant may  plead  a  set  off,  by  stating  that  the  plaintiff 
OWES  him  a  sum  of  money,  and  deducting  such  sum  i"rom 
the_  plaintiff's  demand,  and  paying  the  remainder  into  court, 
which  is  done  by  motion  :  and  if  the  plaintiff  do  not  recover 
more  than  the  sum  paid  in,  he  shall  pay  the  defendant's 
costs.  Pleas  that  totally  deny  the  cause  of  complaint,  are 
cither  the  general  issue,  or  special  pleas  in  bar,  which  de- 
ny at  once  the  whole  declaration  ;  as  nil  debet  to  a  debt ; 
non  est  factum  to  a  bond  ;  in  real  actions,  a  general  release, 
or  a  fine  ;  in  personal  actions,  an  accord,  arbitration,  nonage, 
statute  of  limitations,  &c.  An  esto/ifiel  is  likewise  a  spe- 
cial plea  in  bar;  this  happens  wheie  a  man  has  done  some 
act,or  executed  some  deed,  that  stops  or  precludes  him  from 
averring  any  thing  to  the  contrary. 

In  ail  pleadings,  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  1.  That  they 
be  smgle,  and  without  duplicity.  But  a  man,  with  leave  of 
the  court,  ma)  plead  two  or  more  distinct  matters  or  sin- 
gle pleas  ;  as  in  an  action  of  assault  and  battery,  not  guilty, 
son  assault  demesne,  and  the  statute  of  limitations.  2.  That 
the  plea  be  direct  and  positive ;  and  not  argumentative, 
o.  1  hat  It  have  convenient  certainty  of  time,  place,  and  per- 
4.  That  it  answer  the  plaintiff's  allegations  in  every 
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material  point.  5.  That  it  be  so  pleaded  as  to  be  capable 
of  trial.  When  the  plea  of  the  defendant  is  thus  put  in,  if 
it  does  not  amount  to  an  issue,  or  total  contradiction,  but 
only  evades  the  allegation,  the  plaintiff  may  plead  again, 
and  in  his  replication  may  totally  traverse  the  defendant's 
bar,  by  denying  the  facts  adduced.  To  the  replication,  the 
defendant  may  rejoin,  or  put  in  an  answer  called  a  rejoinder. 
The  plaintiff  may  answer  the  rejoinder  by  a  sur-rejoinder; 
upon  which  the  defendant  may  rebut,  and  the  plaintiff"  may 
answer  him  by  a  sur-rebutter. 

26.  (4.)  Issue  and  demurrer.  Issue,  is  where  the  par- 
ties in  a  course  of  a  pleading  come  to  a  point  affirmed  on 
one  side  and  denied  on  the  other,  which,  if  it  be  matter  of 
law,  is  called  demurrer,  and  confesses  the  fact  to  be  true, 
but  denies  that  the  plaintiff  has  any  legal  remedy ;  a  de- 
murrer may  also  arise  from  informality  in  the  course  of 
pleadings.  The  party  thus  demurring,  if  it  be  special, 
must  set  forth  where  such  deficiency  lies,  and  the  opposite 
party  must  aver  it  to  be  sufficient,  which  is  called  z  joinder 
in  demurrer  ;  and  then  the  parties  are  at  issue  in  point  of 
law,  which  issue  in  law  is  determined  by  the  judges  of  the 
court  wherein  such  action  is  brought.  An  issue  of  fact  is 
where  the  fact  only,  and  not  the  law,  is  disputed.  And  where 
he  that  denies  or  traverses  the  fact  pleaded  by  his  antago- 
nist has  tendered  the  issue  thus,  "  and  this  he  prays  may  be 
inquired  of  by  the  country  ;"  it  may  be  immediately  sub- 
joined by  the  other  party, "  and  the  said  A.  B.  doth  the  like." 
Which  being  done,  the  issue  is  said  to  be  joined;  the  ac- 
tion is  then  to  be  tried  by  the  country  ijier  fiatriam,)  that 
is  by  jury. 

27.  (5.)  Trial  and  the  several  sfiecies  of  trial.  Trial  is 
the  examination  of  any  fact  put  in  issue.  The  trial  of  an 
issue  of  law,  or  demurrer,  is  by  the  opinion  of  the  judges 
of  the  court.  The  trial  of  an  issue  of  fact  is,  I.  By  record. 
2.  By  inspection.  3.  By  witnesses.  4.  By  wager  of  battel. 
5.  By  wager  of  law.     6.  By  jury. 

Trial  by  the  record  is  had  where  the  matter  of  record  is 
pleaded  in  action;  as  a  fine,  judgment,  or  where  such  a 
manor  is  held  of  ancient  demesne.  Sec.  and  the  opposite  par- 
ty plead  "  nul  tiel  record,"  that  there  is  no  such  record. 

Trial  by  ins/iection  or  examination,  is  had  when  the  mat- 
ter in  question  is  the  evident  object  of  the  senses;  wherein 
the  judges  of  the  record  shall  decide  upon  their  own  inves- 
tigation. Trial  by  certificate  is  allowed,  when  the  fact  in 
question  lies  out  of  the  cognizance  of  the  court  ;  as  whe- 
ther such  a  one  was  absent  in  the  king's  army  ;  this  shall 
be  tried  by  certificate  under  seal.  Whether  defendant  be  a 
citizen  of  London,  here  the  certificate  of  the  sheriff  of  Lon- 
don is  sufficient. 

The  trial  by  luitnesses  without  the  intervention  of  a  jury, 
is  the  only  method  of  trial  known  to  the  civil  law,  and  is 
used  only  upon  the  writ  of  dower,  when  the  direct  issue  is 
whether  the  husband  be  dead  ;  and  in  a  few  collateral  cir- 
cumstances, as  whether  a  juror,  or  tenant  to  a  real  action, 
was  duly  summoned. 

Trial  by  ivagcr  of  battel,  in  civil  cases,  is  only  had  on  a 
writ  of  right ;  but  in  lieu  thereof  the  tenant  may  have,  at  his 
option,  the  trial  by  the  grand  assize. 

'J'riat  by  wager  of  law,  is  only  had  where  the  matter  in 
issue  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  privately  transacted 
between  the  parties  themselves  without  the  interven- 
tion of  witnesses,  and  may  happen  upon  action  of  debt,  de- 
tinue, account,  and  the  like.  He  that  has  waged,  or  given 
security  to  make  his  law,  brings  with  him  into  court  eleven 
of  his  neighbours  as  comfiurgators  j  he  is  there  admonish- 
ed of  the  consequence  and  iniquity  of  perjury :  he  then 
swears  to  the  fact,  upon  which  his  compurgators  swear  to 
his  veracity. 

Trial  by  jury,  in  civil  causes,  is  either  extraordinary  or 
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crdinary.  The  former  mode  is  now  seldom  xised.  We 
confine  ourselves  therefore  to  tlie  latter.  A  jury  is  com- 
posed of  twelve  men,  being  equals  or  peers  to  the  parties 
litigant.  The  cause  being  in  court,  the  jury  is  sworn  in, 
unless  challenged  by  the  party.  Challenges  are  of  two 
sorts:  challenges  to  the  array,  and  challenges  to  the  polls. 
Challenges  to  the  array  are  at  once  an  exception  to  the 
whole  pannel,  which  may  be  quashed  from  any  appearance 
of  the  impannelling.  If  either  party  be  an  alien,  he  may 
challenge  the  array,  and  have  one  half  denizens,  and  the 
other  foreigners,  for  more  impartial  trial.  Challenges  to 
the  polls  in  cafiita  are  exceptions  to  particular  jurors,  the 
,  principal  of  which  are,  for  suspicion  of  bias  or  partiality, 
and  for  some  crimes  or  misdemeanors  that  afiect  the  juror's 
credit,  as  conviction  of  perjury,  treason,  felony,  conspira- 
cy, having  been  pilloried,  or  in  any  other  manner  rendered 
infamous. 

The  jury  being  impannelled,  the  pleadings  are  opened 
by  the  party  who  holds  the  affirmative  ;  the  counsel  briefly 
states  what  has  been  transacted  in  tlie  court  above,  the  par- 
ties, and  the  nature  of  the  action,  and  upon  what  point  the 
issue  is  joined :  he  next  states  the  nature  of  the  case  and 
the  evidence  intended  to  be  produced.  When  this  evi- 
dence is  gone  through,  the  advocate  on  the  other  side 
opens  the  adverse  case,  and  supports  it  by  evidence ;  and 
then  the  party  which  began  is  heard  in  reply. 

Evidence  tea  jury  in  written  proofs,  are  records  or  writ- 
tings,  and  deeds  of  sufficient  antiquity ;  modern  deeds  and 
other  writings  must  be  attested  and  verified  by  parole  evi- 
dence;  no  hearsay  evidence  will  ever  be  admitted.  One 
■witness,  if  credible,  is  sufficient  evidence ;  and  in  some 
cases  the  party  himself  takes  what  is  called  the  sup- 
i'detory  oath,  and  is  then  allowed  to  give  evidence,  and  if 
that  evidence  does  not  implicate  himself,  it  is  accounted 
good. 

When  the  evidence  is  gone  through,  the  judge  sums 
up  the  whole  to  the  jury,  and  gives  them  his  opinion  in 
matters  of  law  arising  upon  that  evidence.  When  the 
jury  are  agreed,  the  foreman  delivers  their  verdict.  In 
some  difficult  cases  the  jury  give  a  special  verdict ;  that  is, 
they  state  the  fact,  but  leave  it  to  the  court  to  judge  of  the 
law. 

28.  (6.)  Next  follows  the  judgment  of  the  court  upon 
what  has  previously  passed.  Judgment  may  be  here  sus- 
pended or  finally  arrested,  for  it  cannot  be  entered  till  the 
next  term,  and  that  upon  notice  to  the  other  party.  So 
that  in  case  of  any  defect  in  point  of  fact,  or  law,  or  exces- 
sive damages,  the  party  may  have  relief  in  the  court  above, 
or  by  obtaining  a  new  trial ;  which  is  the  rehearing  of  the 
cause  before  another  jury,  but  with  as  little  prejudice  to 
either  party,  as  if  it  had  never  been  heard.  Judgments  are 
either  interlocutory  or  final ;  interlocutory,  when  given  in 
the  middle  of  a  cause,  upon  some  plea,  proceeding,  or  de- 
fault ;  which  is  only  intermediate,  and  does  not  finally  de- 
termine the  suit.  Costs,  or  expences,  follow  judgment, 
and  shall  be  paid,  after  taxation,  by  the  vanquished 
party. 

29.  (7.)  Proceedings  in  nature  of  afifieals  are,  1.  Writs 
of  deceit,  which  may  be  brought  in  the  court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas  to  reverse  a  judgment  there  had  by  fraud  or 
collusion  in  a  real  action.  2.  Writ  of  audita  querela,  to 
discharge  a  defendant  upon  some  matter  having  arisen 
since  judgment :  where  the  party  would  be  entitled  to 
an  audita  querela,  the  court,  upon  motion,  will  give  a 
summary  relief.  3.  Writ  of  error,  which  lies  from  the 
inferior  courts  of  record  in  England,  into  the  King's 
Bench,  to  correct  judgments  erroneous  in  point  of  law, 
and  not  helped  by  the  statutes  of  amendments  and  jeo- 
fails.    The   parties   bringing  a  writ  of  error   must,  ex- 


cept in  some  peculiar  cases,  find  substantia!  pledges  for 
prosecution. 

30.  (8.3  Execution.  If  judgment  be  not  superseded  or 
reversed,  the  next  and  last  step  is  the  execution,  or  putting 
in  force  that  judgment. 

31.  Proceedings  in  the  courts  of  equity.  The  proceed 
ings  in  the  court  of  Chancery  correspond  nearly  to  the 
practice  in  the  court  of  Exchequer,  the  two  great  courts 
of  equity.  In  describing,  therefore,  the  procedure  of  the 
former,  we  sufficiently  describe  that  of  the  latter.  The 
business  of  equity  is  almost  infinite,  but  is  chiefly  to  give 
relief  in  matters  of  fraud,  accident,  and  trust  ;  secundum 
conscientiam  et  arbitrium  boni  viri.  Proceedings  are  by 
bill,  setting  forth  the  circumstances  of  the  case  at  length, 
"  and  that  orator  is  wholly  without  remedy  at  common 
law,"  praying  therefore  relief,  and  also  process  of  sub- 
pcKna  against  defendant,  to  compel  him  to  answer  upon 
oath  all  the  matter  charged  in  the  bill ;  if  it  be  to  stay, 
waste,  or  to  stop  proceedings  at  law,  an  injunction  is  also 
prayed.  The  bill  must  call  all  necessary  parties,  how- 
ever remotely  interested,  before  the  court,  otherwise  no 
decree  can  be  made  to  bind  them,  and  must  be  signed  by 
counsel. 

32.  When  the  bill  is  filed  in  the  office  of  the  six  clerks, 
an  injunction  may  be  prayed,  which  may  stay  execution  on 
excessive  judgment;  and  if  the  defendant  does  not  put  in 
his  answer  within  the  stated  time  allowed,  an  injunction 
issues  of  course.  If  for  waste  or  other  urgent  injuries, 
then,  upon  filing  the  bill,  and  a  proper  case  supported  by 
affidavit,  the  court  will  grant  an  injunction  immediately,  to 
continue  until  defendant  has  put  in  his  answer.  It  is  then 
determined  upon  argument,  whether  the  injunction  shall 
be  taken  off  or  not. 

33.  If  the  defendant  upon  service  fails  to  appear  within 
the  time  limited,  and  plead,  demur,  or  answer  to  the  bill, 
he  is  then  said  to  be  in  contempt ;  and  the  court  will  attach 
him  by  writ,  commanding  the  sheriff  to  take  up  the  defend- 
ant, and  bring  him  into  court.  If  non  est  inventus  is  re- 
turned, then  an  attachment  with  proclamations  issue,  sum- 
moning the  defendant  upon  his  allegiance  personally  to  ap- 
pear and  answer.  \Jponnon  est  inventus  being  returned,  a 
commission  of  rebellion  is  awarded  against  him  ;  upon  non. 
est  inventus  being  again  returned,  the  court  sends  a  Ser- 
jeant at  arms  in  quest  of  him  ;  and  if  the  defendant  eludes 
him,  then  a  sequestration  issues  to  seize  all  his  personal 
estate,  and  the  profits  of  his  real  estates,  and  to  detain 
them,  subject  to  the  decision  of  the  court.  After  an  order 
for  sequestration  has  issued,  the  plaintiff's  bill  is  to  be 
taken /iro  confesso,  and  decree  to  be  made  accordingly.  If 
the  defendant  is  taken  upon  any  of  these  proceedings,  he 
is  committed  to  the  Fleet,  till  he  puts  in  his  appearance  or 
answer.  The  process  against  a  body  corfiorate  is  by  dis- 
tringas,\.o  distrain  them  by  their  goods  and  chattels,  in  or- 
der to  compel  them  to  obey  the  summons.  \i  z.  fieer  be  a 
defendant,  the  chancellor  sends  a  letter  missive  to  him;  and 
if  he  neglect  to  appear,  he  may  be  served  with  a  pubpoena  ; 
and  if  he  still  continue  in  contempt,  a  sequestration  issues 
without  any  of  the  mesne  process  of  attachment.  The 
same  process  issues  against  a  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, except  only  that  the  lord  chancellor  sends  him  no  let- 
ter missive. 

If  a  defendant  absconds,  as  is  believed,  to  avoid  being 
served  with  a  subpoena,  a  day  is  appointed  for  him  to  ap- 
pear to  the  bill  of  the  plaintiff,  which  appointment  is  to  be 
inserted  in  the  London  Gazette,  and  read  in  the  parish 
church  where  the  defendant  last  lived,  and  fixed  up  at  the 
Royal  Exchange  ;  and  if  the  defendant  does  not  appear 
upon  that  day,  the  bill  shall  be  taken  pro  confesso. 

34.  If  a  defendant  appears  and  takes  a  copy  of  the  bill, 
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he  is  next  to  demur,  /dead,  or  answer.  U  on  demurrer  the 
defendant  prevails,  the  plainliff''s  bill  shall  be  dismissed. 
11  the  demurrer  is  overruled,  the  defendant  is  ordered  to 
plead.  A  plea  may  either  be  to  the  jurisdiction  or  to  the 
person  ;  as  that  the  plaintiff  is  an  outlaw,  Sec.  or  in  bar  ;  as 
an  act  of  parliament,  fine,  release,  or  former  decree.  The 
The  truth  of  this  plea  the  defendant  is  bound  to  prove,  il 
put  upon  it  by  the  plaintiff.  In  bills  containing  various 
inattcr,  a  man  may  plead  as  to  part,  demur  as  to  part,  and 
answer  as  to  the  residue  :  no  exceptions  to  formal  minutia 
will  be  allowed;  for  the  parties,  upon  discovery  of  any 
errors,  may  correct  them.  An  answer  is  the  usual  de- 
fence to  a  bill ;  it  is  given  upon  oath,  or  honour  of  a  peer 
or  peeress.  Answers  in  amicable  suits  are  usually  taken 
without  oath,  by  consent  of  the  plaintiff. 

35.  If  the  plaintiff  finds  sufficient  matter  confessed  in 
the  defendant's  answer  to  ground  a  decree  upon,  he  may 
jjroceed  to  the  hearing  of  the  cause  upon  bill  and  answer 
only ;  but  in  that  case,  he  must  take  the  defendant's  an- 
.swcr  to  be  true  in  every  point.  But  if  the  issue  be  join- 
ed upon  the  contradiction  of  facts,  such  facts  are  prov- 
ed by  the  examination  of  witnesses,  and  their  depositions 
are  taken  in  writing.  For  such  purpose  interrogatories 
are  framed  in  writing,  which,  and  which  only,  are  to  be 
asked  of  the  witnesses:  such  interrogatories  must  be 
short  and  pertinent.  For  those  witnesses  who  live  in  the 
country,  a  commission  to  examine  is  graiHed  to  four  per- 
sons, two  named  on  each  side  ;  and  a  commission  may  be 
iiad  to  examine  persons  residing  beyond  sea. 

36.  The  chancellor's  decree  is  either  interlocutory  or 
final.  It  seldoin  happens  that  the  first  decree  is  final ;  for 
if  any  matter  of  fact  is  strongly  controverted,  the  fact  is 
usually  directed  to  be  tried  at  tlie  bar  of  the  King's  Bench, 
or  at  the  assizes  upon  a  feigned  issue.  And  if  a  question 
of  mere  law  arises,  it  is  the  practice  of  this  court  to  refer 
it  to  the  oi)inion  of  the  judges  of  the  King's  Bench,  or 
Common  Pleas,  upon  a  case  stated  for  that  purpose.  When 
all  issues  are  tried  and  settled,  and  all  references  to  the 
master  ended,  the  cause  is  again  brought  to  hearing  upon 
the  matters  of  efjiiity  reserved,  and  a  final  decree  is  made  ; 
the  performance  of  which  is  enforced,  if  necessary,  by  com- 
mitment of  the  person,  or  sequestration  of  the  party's 
estate.  And  if  by  this  <lecree  either  party  think  himself 
aggrieved,  he  may  petition  the  chancellor  for  a  rehearing. 
But  after  the  decree  is  once  signed  and  enrolled,  it  cannot 
be  reheard  or  rectified  but  by  bill  of  review,  or  by  appeal  to 
the  House  of  Lords. 

37.  A  bill  of  review  may  be  had  upon  apparent  error  in 
judgment,  or  discovery  of  new  matter  or  evidence. 

38.  An  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords  is  effected  by  peti- 
tion to  the  house. 


BOOK  IV, 

Of  Crimes. 

'  I.  Where  only  the  rights  of  an  individual  are  infringed, 
coupled  with  no  violence,  it  is  a  civil  injury  ;  where  the 
rights  of  society  are  invaded  by  the  commission  of  violence, 
it  is  a  crime  cvr  misdemeanor.  The  king,  being  the  supreme 
head  of  the  community,  is  the  person  injured  upon  any  in- 
fraction of  the  public  rights,  and  therefore  is,  in  all  cases 
of  public  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  the  proper  prosecutor. 
Misdemeanors  comprehend  all  indictable  offences  not 
amounting  xo  felony.  A  crime,  or  misdemeanor,  may  arise 
eilhtr  fiioni  the  omission  or  commission  of  any  act,  in  vio- 
lation of  public  law;  as  where  a  man  digs  a  ditch  across  a 
highway,  he  is  guilty  of  a  public  misdemeanor;  and  if  any 


injury  thereby  happens  to  an  individual,  he  Is  compellable 
to  make  satisfaction  for  the  civil  injury,  and  indictable  for 
the  public  offence.  The  law  considers  it  not  so  flagrant  an 
enormity  to  attempt  an  unlawful  action,  as  the  absolute 
perpetration;  and  the  violence  of  passion,  or  temptation 
by  hunger,  may  in  some  degree  extenuate  a  crime.  Cir- 
cumstances may  also  tend  to  aggravate  an  offence  ;  as- 
where  a  servant  robs  his  master,  or  stealing /jnz'a/f/v  from  ' 
one's  person  the  value  of  twelve-pence,  is  a  capital  offence  ;  i 
but  even  the  carrying  off  a  load  of  corn  from  an  open  fiekl  I 
is  punished  merely  with  transportation.  1 

II.  All  persons  are  capable  of  committing  crimes,  unless 
there  be  in  them  a  defect  of  will  ;  for,  to  constitute  a  legal 
crime,  there  must  be  both  a  vicious  will  and  a  vicious  in-    | 
tention  ;  and  such  vicious  intention  or  overt,  act  is  demon-     ' 
strated   by  some  evident  premeditation.     So  where  an  act 

is  the  effect  of  idiotism,  infancy,  lunacy,  chance  medley, 
compulsion,  or  necessity,  there  cannot  be  a  vicious  intent. 
Infants  under  the  age  of  discretion.,  ought  not  be  punished 
by  any  criminal  prosecution  whatever.  The  discretion 
that  accompanies  tlie  perpetration  or  Secretion  of  a  crime 
will  determine  how  far  the  infant  possessed  discretionary 
powers.  Under  the  age  of  seven  years  an  infant  cannot  be 
guilty  of  felony.  In  some  cases  of  omission  and  commis- 
sion, the  law  privileges  an  infant,  if  such  action  arise  from 
his  legal  incapacity,  but  not  for  such  acts  as  a  bi  each  of  the 
peace  when  above  the  age  of  fourteen  years.  Persons  of 
7ion-sane  memory  cannot  be  tried  for  what  they  have  done 
in  sound  memory,  and  if  after  trial  they  become  mad,  judg- 
ment cannot  be  pronounced  upon  them;  or  if  they  become 
deranged  after  judgment,  execution  shall  be  stayed,  and  a 
jury  shall  determine,  where  there  is  any  doubt,  whether  a 
party  be  coinfios  or  not.  Drunkenness  is  a  voluntary  mad- 
ness, and  is  consequently  an  aggravation  of  an  offence. 
The  parties  stand  excused  of  accidents  by  chance  medley, 
arising  from  the  performance  of  some  lawful  act  ;  but 
there  is  no  excuse  where  accidents  happen  from  the  per- 
formance of  an  illegal  act.  The  law  seems  to  protect  the 
•wife  in  all  felonies  committed  by  her  in  comfiany  with  her 
husband,  except  for  murder  and  man-slaughter.  Theft 
from  necessity  or  starvation  cannot  be  justified  by  the  law 
of  England  ;  for  in  tliis  country  the  poor  laws  are  estab- 
lished, to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  distressed.  The 
law  will  not  presume  the  king  capable  of  doing  any  thing 
inconsistent  with  his  station  and  dignity  ;  it  therefore  con- 
siders him  incapable  of  committing  any  crime. 

III.  A  principal  in  a  crime  is  he  who  commits  the  fact, 
or  is  present  at  aiding,  or  in  any  way  maliciously  abetting 
the  commission.  An  accessary  is  he  who  doth  not  commit 
the  fact,  nor  is  present  at  the  commission,  but  is  in  some 
sort  concerned  therein  either  before  or  after.  In  high  trea- 
son there  are  no  accessaries,  but  all  are  principals.  In 
petit  treason,  murder,  and  felonies,  with  or  without  benefit 
of  clergy,  there  may  be  accessaries.  There  are  no  acces- 
saries in  petit  larceny,  and  all  crimes  under  the  degree  of 
felony  either  before  or  after  the  fact.  An  accessary  before 
the  fact  is  one  who,  being  absent  when  the  crime  is  com- 
mitted, has  procured,  counselled,  or  commanded  another  to 
commit  it.  An  accessary  after  the  fact  is  where  a  person, 
knowing  a  felony  to  have  been  committed,  receives,  re- 
lieves, comforts,  or  assists  the  felon  with  the  means  of 
escape,  to  the  hinderance  of  public  justice.  The  receiv- 
ers of  stolen  goods  arc  accessaries,  (where  the  felony  ad- 
mits of  accessaries,)  and  may  be  prosecuted  for  the  misde- 
meanor, even  if  the  principal  be  not  taken  ;  and  if  convict- 
ed, in  some  cases  transported  for  fourteen  years. 

IV.  Offerices  against  divine  law.  1.  An  apostate,  or  any 
one  writing,  printing,  or  teaching  doctrines  that  have  a  ten- 
dency to  invalidate  the  Christian  faith,  shall  neither  have 
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tlie  benefit  nor  protection  of  the  law  ;  is  liable  to  be  impri- 
soned for  the  second  offence  for  three  years,  and  rendered 
incapable  of  being  guardian,  executor,  legatee,  or  purcha- 
ser of  lands. 

2.  Oficnces  against  the  established  church,  such  as  re- 
•viling  its  ordinances,  is  punished  by  fine  and  imprisonment. 
A  minister  speaking  derogatorily  of  the  common  prayer, 
shall  be  imprisoned  one  year  for  the  first  offence,  and  for 
life  for  the  second  :  if  beneficed,  be  imprisoned  six  months 
for  the  first  offence,  and  forfeit  a  year's  value  of  his  bene- 
fice;  for  the  second  offence,  lose  his  benefice,  and  suffer 
one  year's  imprisonment ;  for  the  third,  imprisoned  for  life. 
And  if  any  person,  in  plays,  songs,  or  other  open  words, 
cpeak  in  derogation  of  the  said  book,  or  prevent  the  read- 
ing of  it,  he  is  subject  to  pecuniary  penalties.  The  penal- 
ties for  Protestants  dissenting,  are  suspended  by  the  tolera- 
tion act  during  their  compliance  with  the  conditions  there- 
in enacted  ;  and  any  one  disturbing  such  congregation 
shall  be  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace,  and  forfeit  20/. 

3.  The  penalties  for  Popery  are  more  severe  ;  for  they 
not  only  differ  in  religious  opinion,  but  acknowledge  a  fo- 
reign power  superior  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  kingdom, 
consequently  cannot  be  put  upon  the  footing  of  good  sub- 
jects. But  by  31  Geo.  Ill.c.  32,  all  Roman  Catholics,  who 
renounce  by  oath  the  Pope's  civil  power,  and  abhorrence  of 
the  doctrines  of  destroying  and  not  keeping  faith  with  here- 
tics, and  deposing  or  murdering  princes  excommunicated 
by  authority  of  the  see  of  Rome,  shall  not  be  prosecuted 
under  the  severe  statutes  enacted  against  Popery.  And  by 
virtue  of  this  statute,  any  of  them  may  practise  as  a  barris- 
ter, attorney,  or  notary.  Roman  Catholics  cannot  sit  in 
either  house  of  parlianient,  because  every  member  must 
take  the  oath  of  supremacy;  nor  can  they  vote  at  elections, 
for  all  votes  must  be  given  upon  a  similar  oath. 

4.  Blasphemy  in  prophanely  scoffing  at  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures, or  exposing  them  to  contempt  and  ridicule,  are  of- 
fences punishable  at  common  law. 

5.  Every  labourer,  sailor,  or  soldier,  swearing  or  curs- 
ing, shall  forfeit  one  shilling  ;  every  other  person  under 
the  degree  of  gentleman,  two  shillings  ;  and  every  gentle- 
man or  person  of  superior  rank,  5  shillings,  to  the  poor  of 
the  parish.  These  penalties  are  doubled  and  trebled  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  times  they  are  committed  ;  and, 
in  default  of  payment,  commitment  to  the  house  of  correc- 
tion for  ten  days:  the  conviction  must  take  place  within 
eight  days  of  the  offence  before  a  justice  of  the  peace.  If 
any  person,  in  any  stage  play,  interlude,  or  show,  profanely 
\ise  any  of  the  names  of  the  holy  Trinity,  he  shall  forfeit 
10/. 

6.  Any  person  pretending  a  knowledge  in  the  occult 
sciences  or  witchcraft,  is  punishable  with  a  year's  impri- 
sonment and  the  pillory. 

7.  Religious  impostors,  such  as  falsely  pretend  an  ex- 
traordinary commission  from  heaven,  are  punishable  with 
corporal  correction  and  imprisonment. 

8.  Profanation  of  the  Lord's  Sabbath,  such  as  selling 
merchandise,  or  frequenting  any  play  or  interlude  upon  any 
holy  day,  infers  a  forfeit  of  three  shillings  and  fourpence  to 
the  poor.  Any  one  working  upon  such  days  shall  forfeit  5 
shillings;  nor  shall  any  drover,  carrier,  or  the  like,  travel 
upon  such  days,  under  pain  of  20  shillings.  Any  baker  ex- 
ercising his  occupation,  except  between  the  hours  of  nine 
and  one  o'clock,  shall  forfeit  10  shillings  for  the  use  of  the 
poor. 

9.  Drunkenness  is  also  punished  with  the  forfeiture  of  5 
shillings,  or  set  in  the  stocks  for  six  hours. 

10.  The  offence  of  notorious  lewdness,  as  exposition  of 
person,  or  frequt-nting  houses  of  ill  fame,  is  punished  by 
fine  and  imprisonment. 


V.  "Offences  againut  the  taw  of  nations  are,  1.  The  viola- 
lion  of  safe  conduct,  or  fiassfiorta  expressly  granted  by  the 
king  or  his  ambassadors  to  the  subjects  of  a  foreign  power 
in  time  of  mutual  war;  or  committing  acts  of  hostilities 
against  such  as  are  in  amity,  league,  or  truce  with  the  nat- 
tion,  which  by  the  law  of  England  is  high  treason,  and 
restitution  shall  be  made  to  the  party  injured. 

2.  The  rights  of  ambassadors  are  cognizable  by  the 
common  law,  and  it  will  immediately  stop  all  legal  process 
sued  out  against  them,  or  their  domestic  servants;  so  that 
all  persons  executing  such  process  are  deemed  violators  of 
the  laws  of  nations,  and  shall  suffer  such  jjunishment  as  the 
lord  chancellor  and  the  chief  justices,  or  any  two  of  them, 
shall  think  proper  to  inflict. 

3.  Piracy,  or  robbery,  and  depredations  upon  the  higli 
seas,  is  felony  in  a  subject.  Mutineers,  or  those  aiding  or 
making  a  revolt  on  board  ship,  are  considered  pirates.  The 
widows  of  seamen  slain  when  protecting  a  vessel  against 
the  attack  of  pirates,  are  entitled  to  a  bounty  ;  and  seamen 
wounded  in  such  defence,  shall  be  entitled  to  a  pension 
from  Greenwich  Hospital. 

VI.  Another  great  branch  of  offences,  relates  to  the  su- 
/ireme  executive  magistrate ;  of  these  high  treason  is  the 
principal.  This  crime,  (so  far  as  distinguished  by  25th 
Edw.  III.  c.  2,)  is,  1.  "  Where  any  one  doth  compass  or 
imagine  the  death  of  our  lord  the  king,  of  our  lady  his 
queen,  or  their  eldest  son  and  heir."  In  this  description  it 
is  held,  that  a  queen  regnant  is  included,  but  not  her  hus- 
band. Even  an  usurper,  who  has  got  possession  of  the 
throne,  conie-s  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute;  for  alle- 
giance is  due  to  him  also  for  his  temporary  protection  of 
the  public  rights  ;  and  all  subjects  are  excused  from  any 
penalty  or  forfeiture  who  assist  and  obey  a  king  de  facto. 
Cowfiassing  or  itnagining  the  death  of  the  king,  is  even  the 
mind  or  will  to  accomplish  his  death,  and  not  an  actual 
perpetration  ;  the  malicious  intent  must  be  demonstrated 
by  some  overt  act,  to  constitute  high  treason.  Endeavour- 
ing to  imprison  the  king,  is  an  overt  act  of  treason.  2. 
Violating  with  or  without  force  the  queen  consort,  the 
king's  eldest  daughter  unmarried,  or  the  wife  of  his  eldest 
son.  3.  Levying  war  against  the  king  in  his  realm.  4. 
Comforting,  assisting,  or  giving  information  to  the  king's 
enemies.  5.  Counterfeiting  the  king's  great  or  privy-seal. 
6.  Counterfeiting  the  king's  gold  and  silver  money,  or  im- 
porting counterfeit  coin.  7.  Killing  the  chancellor,  treasu- 
rer, kuig's  justices  of  any  of  the  benches,  justices  of  assize, 
and  all  other  justices  assigned  to  hear  and  determine 
causes,  being  in  their  places  doing  their  offices. 

2  High  treasons,  created  subsequent  to  25th  Ed.  III. 
are,  1.  Such  as  relate  to  Papists  in  certain  circumstances; 
as  the  repeated  defence  of  the  Pope's  jurisdiction;  the  re- 
turning from  beyond  sea  of  a  natural-born  Popish  priest, 
unless  driven  in  by  stress  of  weather;  the  renouncing  of 
one's  natural  allegiance  and  reconciliation  to  the  Pope.  2. 
Any  person  falsely  counterfeiting,  or  importing  and  utter- 
ing counterfeit,  such  coin  of  gold  or  silver,  as  is  not  the 
firofier  coin  of  this  realm,  (counterfeiting  the  coin  of  the 
realm  being  already  provided  against,  by  25th  Ed.  III.) 
but  shall  be  current  within  this  realm  by  consent  of  the 
crown  ;  or  forging  the  sign  manual,  privy  signet,  or  privy- 
seal  ;  or  clipping,  washing,  rounding,  or  filing  the  current 
money  of  the  realm  ;  or  having  in  his  possession  imple- 
ments for  coining,  or  falsifying  the  current  coin  of  the 
realm  ;  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  hiijh  treason.  And,  3. 
Writing  or  printing  in  derogation  of  the  act  of  settlement, 
or  of  the  power  of  parliament  to  limit  the  descent  of  the 
crown,  shall  also  be  deemed  high  treason. 

3.  The  punishment  of  high  treason,  in  males,  is  to  be.  1. 
Drawn.     2.  Hanged.     3.  Einbowelled  alive.     4.  Bchead» 
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ed.  5.  Quartered.  6.  The  head  and  quarters  to  be  at  the 
king's  disposal.  But  in  cases  relating  to  the  coin,  only  to 
be  drawn,  and  hanged  till  dead.  In  the  case  oi  females, 
this  last  is  the  punishment  lor  every  species  of  high  trea- 
son. 

VII.  Felonies  injurious  to  the  king  s  firerogative,  torm 
another  class  of  crimes  more  immediately  affecting  the  su- 
preme  executive  magistrate.  Felony,  in  the  general  ac- 
ceptation of  the  English  law,  comprises  every  species  of 
crime  which  occasions  at  common  law  the  forfeiture  of 
lands  and  goods;  and  to  which  capital  or  other  punishment 
may  be  superadded,  according  to  the  degree  of  guilt.  Fe- 
lonies immediately  injurious  to  the  king's  prerogative  are, 
1.  The  second  offence  of  wilfully  uttering  counterfeit  coin, 
and  various  other  offences  relating  to  the  coin.  2.  To  as- 
sault, strike,  wound,  orattem[)tto  kill  any  privy-counsellor 
in  the  execution  of  his  office.  3.  The  enlistuig  into  a  fo- 
reign service,  or  the  procuring  men  so  to  enlist,  wilhout 
the  king's  license.  4.  Embezzling  or  destroying  the  king's 
^varlike  stores  to  the  value  of  20  shillings.  5.  Desertion 
from  his  majesty's  army  and  navy  in  time  of  war;  sedu- 
cing any  person  to  desert  from  that  service,  or  inciting 
mutiny  therein.  6.  Taking  or  administering  an  illegal 
oath. 

VIII.  Other  offences  of  the  same  nature  are  punished 
by  firxniunire.  The  penalty  of  praemunire  was  originally 
intended  as  a  barrier  to  the  aggrandizing  encroachments  of 
the  papal  power;  but  since  attached  as  a  punishment  to  a 
number  of  offences  ;  the  most  remarkable  of  which  is,  the 
being  present  at,  or  wilfully  solemnizing  any  forbidden  mar- 
riage of  such  of  the  descendants  of  the  body  of  George  II. 
as  are  by  act  of  parliament  prohibited  to  contract  in  matri- 
inony  without  the  consent  of  the  crown.  A  person  con- 
victed of  praemunire,  is  out  of  the  king's  protection,  his 
lands  and  tenements,  goods  and  chattels,  are  forfeited  to 
the  king;  and  his  body  remains  in  prison  at  the  king's 
pleasure. 

IX.  Misjirisions  comprehend  a  further  class  of  offences 
against  the  king  and  his  government.  They  may  be  either 
negative,  which  consist  in  the  concealment  of  something 
that  ought  to  be  revealed  ;  or  positive,  consisting  in  the 
actual  commission  of  something  that  ouglit  not  to  be  done. 
1.  Under  the  negative  is  comprehended;  1.  Mis/irisi07i  of 
treason,  or  the  bare  knowledge  and  concealment  of  treason; 
for,  by  giving  the  least  countenance  to  a  traitorous  proceed- 
ing, the  party  becomes  g-iilty  of  high  treason.  The 
punishment  of  misprision  of  treason  is,  loss  of  the  profits 

.  of  lands  during  life,  forfeiture  of  goods,  and  imprisonment 
for  life.  p.  Misprision  of  felony,  or  the  concealment  of  a 
felony  which  a  man  knows,  but  never  assented  to;  and  3. 
The  concealing  of  treasure  trove,  which  belongs  to  the  king 
or  his  grantees;  in  both  of  which  misprisions  the  penalty  is 
line  and  imprisonment. 

2.  Misprisions,  which  arc  merely  positive,  are  denomi- 
Jiatcd  co?2;f,v!/;r.s,  or  high  misdemeanours.  1.  Mal-adminis- 
tratlon  of  public  trusty  and  employments  is  punished  by 
parliamentary  impeachment,  issuing  in  banishment,  impri- 
sonment, fines,  or  perpetual  disability.  2.  Contempts 
against  the  king's  prerogative,  such  as  refusing  to  aid  him 
by  advice  in  his  councils,  or  person  in  his  wars,  or  neglect- 
ing to  join  in  the  ftosse  comitatis.  Penalty,  fine,  and  impri- 
sonment, at  the  discretion  of  the  king's  courts  of  justice. 
3.  Contempts  and  misprisions  against  the  king's  person  and 
government,  as  speaking  or  writing  against  them,  or  doing 
any  thing  that  may  tend  to  lessen  him  in  the  esteem  of  his 
subject-..  Penalty,  fine,  imprisonment,  and  pillory.  4 
Contempts  against  the  king's  title,  are  by  denying  his  right 
to  the  crown  in  common  discourse.  Penalties,  fine,  impii- 
sonment,  and  disability,  being  nearly  equal  to  the  punish- 


ment of /2v<emu«ire.  5.  Contempts  against  the  king's  pala- 
ces or  courts  of  justice  are  high  misprisions,  such  as  mali- 
ciously striking  another  in  the  king's  palace,  whereby 
blood  is  drawn.  Penalty,  perpetual  banishment,  and  fine  at 
the  king's  pleasure,  and  loss  of  the  offender's  right  hand. 
Striking  in  the  king's  superior  courts  of  justice  in  West- 
minster-hall, or  at  the  assizes,  is  not  only  a  contempt  of  tiic 
king's  majesty,  but  is  also  a  disturbance  of  the  public  jus- 
tice;  therefore,  the  mere  assaulting  a  judge,  by  drawing  a 
weapon,  is  punished  with  the  loss  of  the  right  hand,  impri- 
sonment for  life,  and  forfeiture  of  goods  and  chattels,  and 
of  the  profits  of  his  lands  during  life.  A  rescue  from  any 
of  these  courts  subjects  the  party  to  the  like  penalty. 
Using  reproachful  words,  or  contemptuous  behaviour  to  a 
judge  when  in  execution  of  his  office,  is  punished  with  fine 
and  imprisonment.  Also,  injurious  treatment  to  those  who 
are  immediately  under  the  protection  of  the  court,  and  in 
execution  of  their  office,  or  in  any  manner  tampering  with 
a  witness,  subjects  the  offender  to  the  same  punisliment. 

X.  Offences  against  fiublic  justice  are,  I.  Vitiating  or 
falsifying  records,  or  personating  others  in  courts  of  jus- 
tice ;  it  is  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy. 

2.  A  gaoler  making  his  prisoner  bear  false  witness,  or 
become  an  a/i/irover,  oraii  a/ifiellor,  against  his  will.  Penal- 
ty, judgment  of  felony. 

3.  Obstructing  the  execution  of  lawful  process,  or  abu- 
sing any  officer  in  his  endeavours  to  execute  his  duty 
therein,  so  that  he  receives  bodily  hurt.  Penalty,  felony 
and  transportation  for  seven  years ;  and  persons  in  dis- 
guise, joining  in,  or  abetting  any  riot  to  oppose  such  pro- 
cess, are  felons  without  benefit  of  clergy. 

4.  An  esca/ie  of  a  person  arrested  upon  criminal  process, 
before  he  is  put  in  hold.  Penalty,  fine  and  imprisonment. 
An  officer  negligently  permitting  a  felon  to  escape,  is  con- 
sidered guilty  of  an  offence  of  equal  degree  with  that  of  the 
felony  committed,  and  is  liable  to  be  punished  accordingly, 
if  the  felon  be  retaken  and  convicted  ;  if  not,  to  be  fined  and 
imprisoned. 

5.  Breach  of  prison,  or  any  place  of  security,  when  law- 
fully committed  for  treason  or  felony,  is  felony  at  common 
law;  and  to  break  prison,  when  confined  for  any  other  infe- 
rior charge,  is  punished  with  fine  and  imprisonment  as  a 
high  misdemeanor. 

6.  Rescue  is  the  forcibly  and  knowingly  freeing  a  per- 
son from  an  arrest  or  imprisonment ;  and  is  of  equal  mag- 
nitude as  the  guilt  of  a  gaoler  voluntarily  permitting  a 
prisoner  to  escape;  consequently  liable  to  similar  punish- 
ment. 

7.  Returning  from  transportation  before  the  expiration 
of  the  term  for  which  the  offender  was  transported,  or  or- 
dered to  transport  himself.  Penalty,  felony  without  benefit 
of  clergy. 

8.  Taking  a  reward  under  the  pretence  of  hel/iing  the 
owner  to  his  stolen  goods  ;  the  offender  shall  suffer  the 
same  punishment  as  the  felon  is  liable  to  who  stole  the 
goods,  unless  he  give  evidence  against  the  principal  fe- 
lon. 

9.  Receiving  stolen  goods,  knowing  them  to  be  stolen,  \%g. 
high  ntisdemeanor;  such  offender  may  be  dealt  with  as  an 
accessory  to  the  theft  and  felony,  if  the  principal  felon  be 
first  taken  and  convicted. 

10.  Theft-bote,  is  where  a  party  robbed  not  only  knows 
the  felon,  but  takes  his  goods  again,  or  other  amends,  upon 
agreement  not  to  prosecute.  Penalty,  fine  and  imprison- 
ment. Even  to  advertise  a  reward  for  the  return  of  things 
stolen,  with  no  questions  asked,  or  words  to  the  same  pur- 
port, subjects  the  advertiser  and  the  printer  to  a  forfeiture 
of  Z-.50  each. 

1 1 .  Common  barratry  is  the  stirring  up  suits  or  quarrels. 
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either  at  law  or  otherwise.  Penalty,  fine  and  imprisonment. 
If  any  one  who  has  been  conviclecl  of  forgery,  peijiiry,  su- 
bornation of  perjuiy,  or  common  barratiy,  shall  practise 
as  an  attorney,  solicilor,  or  agtnt  in  any  suit,  ihe  court,  upon 
complaint  and  proof,  shall  direct  the  ofTendcr  to  be  trans- 
ported tor  seven  years. 

12.  Alainlenance  is  an  officious  intermeddling  or  assist- 
ing in  a  suit  that  in  no  way  belongs  to  one.  Penalty,  tine 
and  imprisonment. 

13.  C/iam/ieriij  [catiiJiU/iartitio)  is  a  bargain  with  the  de- 
fendant or  plaintift  to  divide  the  land  or  other  matter  sued 
for  between  them,  if  either  prevail  at  law;  which  is  also 
punished  with  fine  and  imprisonment. 

14  Com/iou?!(/;«^  o/wybi-ma/ion  upon  penal  statutes.  Pe- 
nalty, hue,  pilloiy,  and  rendered  incapable  of  ever  alter  su- 
ing upon  any  pojjular  action. 

15.  Conafiiracy  to  indict  an  innocent  man  of  felony,  who 
is  accoidingly  indicled  and  acquitted,  is  a  farther  abuse  and 
perversion  oi  public  justice,  and  is  punished  by  fine,  impri- 
sonment, and  pilloiy.  Also  sending  threatetiing  Utters  \.o 
extort  money  or  other  valuables,  upon  whicn  tne  same 
punishment  follows. 

16.  Perjury  is  where  one  swears  wilfully,  absolutely,  and 
falsely,  to  an  oath  administered  by  those  having  lawful  au- 
thority so  to  do.  Subornation  is  the  procuring  another  to 
take  a  false  oath.  For  the  latter  offence,  the  penalty  is 
perpetual  infamy,  and  a  fine  of  40/.,  on  the  suborner;  and 
in  default  of  payment,  imprisonment  for  six  months,  and 
to  stand  with  both  ears  nailed  to  the  pillory.  For  perjury, 
six  months  imprisonment,  perpetual  iiitaniy,  and  a  fine  of 
20/  ,  or  to  have  both  ears  nailed  to  the  pillory. 

17.  Bribery,  ov  the  giving  a  reward  to  influence  a  judge, 
or  other  pei  son  concerned  in  the  administration  of  justice, 
is  punished  in  inferior  officers  by  fine  and  impiisoniiient, 
as  also  tliosc  who  offer  a  bribe,  though  not  taken.  But 
judges  forfeit  treble  the  bribe,  are  punished  at  the  king's 
will,  and  discharged  from  the  king's  service  fur  ever. 

18.  Embracery  is  an  attempt  to  iiifluence  a  jury  corrupt- 
ly to  one  side,  by  promises,  persuasions,  entreaties,  money, 
enleriaininents,  and  the  like.  Penalty,  fine  and  imprison- 
ment: and  foi  the  jury,  perpetual  infamy,  imprisonment  for 
a  year,  and  toifi  Hurt  of  tenfold  the  value  of  the  bribe. 

19.  False  -uerdict  of  juries  is  punished  by  attaint. 

20.  JVegligence  of  (lublic  officers,  as  sheriffs,  coroners, 
constables,  and  the  like.  Penalty,  fine  and  imprison- 
ment. 

2 1 .  Ofifiression  of  magitirates. 

22.  Exiortiun  by  officers.  Penalty,  in  both  cases,  impri- 
sonn'tiii.  fiiu,  and  sc.im  liiiits  forfeiture  of  the  office. 

XI.  Fetoriioua  breaches  of  i/ie  fieace  are, 

1.  The  riotous  assembling  of  twelve  persons,  or  more, 
and  not  dispersing  williin  an  hour  alter  proclamation  made 
for  that  puipose,  or  opposing  the  reading  of  buch  proclama- 
tion by  fiirce. 

2.  Appealing  armed,  in  disguise,  or  with  blackened 
faces. 

3.  Extorting  money  by  sending  threatening  letters  ;  each 
of  which  three  offences  is  felony,  without  the  benefit  of 
clergy. 

4.  Maliciously  to  damage  or  destroy  any  banks,  sluices, 
or  other  works  on  a  navigable  river.  To  destro)  any  turn- 
pike, gate,  or  fence,  toll-house  or  weighing-engine  there- 
unto belonging,  erected  by  authority  of  parliament.  Pe- 
nalty, transportation  for  seven  years. 

5.  JffraySy  or  the  fighting  in  public  of  two  or  more  per- 
sons in  soii.e  public  place,  and  these  affrays  are  more  hei- 
nous according  to  the  aggravation  used,  or  the  sacredness 
of  tie  pUu<-  V.  herein  they  are  committed.  Penalty,  fine  and 
imprisonment. 
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6.  Riots,  routs,  and  unlawful  assemblies,  must  have  three 
peisons  to  constitute  them,  and  assembled  to  do  some  un- 
lawful act,  as  to  pull  down  enclosures,  See.  Penalty,  fine 
and  imprisonment.  ' 

7.  Tumultuous  fietitioning.  Bv  13  Car.  II.  st.  i.  c.  5  it 
IS  enacted,  "  that  not  more  than  twenty  names  shall  be  sit'n- 
ed  to  any  petition  to  the  king,  or  either  house  of  parlia- 
ment, for  any  alteration  of  matters  established  by  law  in 
church  or  state,  unless  the  contents  thereof  be  previously 
approved  in  the  county,  by  three  justices,  or  the  majority 
of  the  grand  jury  at  the  assizes  or  quarter  sessions  ;  and  in 
London,  by  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen;  and  common  coun- 
cil ;  and  that  no  petition  shall  be  delivered  by  a  company  of 
more  than  ten  persons,  on  pain  in  either  case  of  incurring 
a  penalty  not  exceeding  100/.,  and  three  months  imprison- 
ment." "^ 

S.  Forcible  entry  and  detainer,  as  violently  taking  or 
keeping  possession  of  lai.ds  and  tenements,  with  menaces, 
force,  and  arms,  without  the  authority  of  law.  Penalty, 
fine  and  restitution,  without  inquiring  into  the  merits  of  the 
title  ;  for  the  law  only  recognises  a  peaceable  entry. 

9.  Riding  or  going  armed  with  dangerous  or  unusual 
weapons.     Penally,  lorfeiture  of  arms  and  imprisonment. 

10.  S/'.reading false  news  to  ctcateAiscovd.  Penalty,  fine 
and  impiisonineni. 

1 1.  False  and  pretended  prophecies,  with  intent  to  disturb 
the  peace.  Penalty  lor  the  first  offence,  fine  of  10/.  and 
one  year's  imprisonment ;  for  the  second,  forfeiture  of  goods 
and  chattels,  and  im|>risoiiment  during  life. 

12.  Challenge  to  fight  is  an  excitement  to  commit  a  fe- 
lony, therefore  is  a  misdemeanor. 

13.  Libels  are  the  malicious  defamation  of  any  person, 
which  becomes  more  heinous  when  a  magistrate  is  the  ob- 
ject ridiculed,  either  by  printing,  writing,  signs,  or  pic- 
tures, in  order  to  provoke  him  to  wrath,  or  expose  him  to 
public  hatred,  contempt,  and  ridicule.  Penalty,  fine  and  cor- 
poral punishment.  And  for  the  greater  facility  in  disco- 
vering persons  who  attempt  publicly  to  defame  others,  it 
is  enacted,"  that  every  printer  shall  print  upon  the  front  of 
every  paper  which  is  printed  on  one  side  only,  and  upon 
the  first  and  last  leaves  of  every  publication  which  contains 
more  than  one  leaf,  his  name  and  place  of  abode  ;  and  in 
case  of  omission,  shall  forfeit  for  every  copy  published,  20/.  • 
and  every  person  who  prints  for  profit  shall  keep  one  copy 
of  every  paper  so  printed,  on  which  shall  be  written  or 
printed  the  name  and  place  of  abode  of  the  person  by  whom 
such  printer  shall  be  employed,  and  shall  produce  the  same 
to  any  justice  of  the  peace,  who  sludl  witl.in  the  space  of  six 
months  reciuire  to  see  the  same,  and  upon  neglect  or  refusal 
shall  foih  :i  L  20. 

XI     Offences  against  fiublic  trade  are, 

1.  Oiuling,  whici  is  the  ir  riS|)Oi  ting  wool  or  sheep  out 
of  the  kiiii;dom.  Penalty,  fuifviiure  of  both  slieep  and  ves- 
sel, and  L.2  lor  every  sheep,  imprisonment  for  tliree  months, 
and  three  shillings  for  every  pound  of  wool,  fuller's  earth, 
or  pipe  clay. 

2.  Smuggling,  or  importing  goods  without  paying  the  du- 
ties impoaeil  thereon.  Penalties,  fine,  loss  of  goods;  and 
when  accompanied  with  any  forcible  act,  or  even  in  dis- 
guise, felony  without  btnt  fit  of  clergy. 

3.  Fraudulent  bankruptcy,  or  any  act  that  tends  to  de- 
fraud the  creditors  ola  bankrupt.  Penalty,  felony  without 
clergy. 

4  Usury  is  the  extwting  more  than  51.  per  cent,  per 
annum  lur  the  loan  of  money.  Penalty,  such  usurious  con- 
tracts vitiated,  and  the  lender  shall  forfeit  treble  the  sum  so 
lent. 

5  C/iea^wg- OI  fozfnjw^  another  by  artful  means.  Penalty, 
fine,  inipnsonmcnt,  and  pdlory. 
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6.  ForeiiaUing  tlie  market,  is  also  an  ofteiice  against  pub- 
lic trade.  .  ■     •     ,r  „ 

7.  Regrating,  or  buylns?  corn  and  selling  U  again  in  tlie 
same  market,  for  the  purpose  of  enhancing  the  price. 

8.  Jingrossing  is  also  the  buying  up  large  quantities  ot 
corn  or  oilier  victuals,  with  intent  to  sell  again.  Penalty 
for  ejch  of  these  three  offences,  fine  and  imprisonment. 

9.  Monofioliea  and  combinations  to  raise  the  price  of  pro- 
visions, or  commodities,  or  rate  of  labour.  Penalty,  fine 
and  imprisonment;  pillory  for  the  second  offence,  and  in- 
creased line  ;  for  the  third,  pillory,  loss  of  one  ear,  and  per- 
petual infamy. 

10.  Exercising  a  trade  wUhout  having  served  an  afifiren- 
ticeahifi,  or  otherwise  become  free.  Penally,  line  of  40  shil- 
lings per  month. 

11.  Seducing  artificers  to  reside  abroad,  or  transporling 
them,  or  engines  for  the  manufacture  of  woollen,  cotton, 
linen,  or  silk,  and  the  residing  abroad  of  such  artificers.  Pe- 
nalty, fine,  imprisonment,  forfeiture,  incapacity  of  bearing 
any  public  oflicc. 

yi\\\.   Offencci  against  the  Public  Health  ?L\e, 

1.  When  persons  infected  with  the  filaguc,  or  dwelling  in 
any  infected  house,  being  commanded  to  keep  within  such 
house  by  the  mayor  or  constable,  or  other  head  officer  of  the 
place,  shall  disobey  the  injunction,  they  shall  be  punished 
as  vagabonds,  by  whipping  ;  and  if  they  have  upon  them 
any  infectious  sore,  are  guilty  of  felony.  Ships  coming 
from  any  country,  visited  with  any  infectious  disease,  are 
liable  to  be  placed  under  quarantine  for  forty  days;  and  per- 
sons coming  from  a  ship,  while  under  quarantine,  are  sub- 
ject to  fine  and  imprisonment. 

2.  Selling  uniuholesome  firovisions,  or  brewing  unwhole- 
some liquors,  &c.  co:iie  under  the  same  class  of  offences. 
The  penalty  is  amercement,  pillory,  imprisonment ;  and  for 
the  fourth  offence,  abjuration  of  the  town  wherein  the  of- 
fence was  committed. 

XIV.  Offences  against  the  Public  Police  and  Economy 
are, 

1.  Clandestine  marriages.  To  solemnize  a  marriage  ex- 
cept where  banns  are  usually  published  without  license, 
and  to  solemnize  marriage  in  such  place  without  due  pub- 
lication of  banns,  is  felony  ;  and  the  person  so  solemnizing 
liable  to  transportation  for  fourteen  years;  the  marriage 
also  being  void.  To  destroy  or  falsify  a  marriage  register, 
is  felony  without  clergy. 

2.  Bigamy,  or  fiolygamy,  is  the  having  more  wives  than 
one  at  the  same  time  ;  such  second  marriage  is  void.  Penal- 
ty, transportation. 

3  Idle  soldiers  or  mariners,  v/andcvrng  about  the  country, 
are  esteemed  vagabonds,  and  come  within  the  meaning  of 
the  vagrant  act. 

4.  Also  Egyfitians,  or  gyfisies,  and  impostors,  shall  be 
deemed  rogues  and  vagrants. 

5.  Common  nuisances  are,  I.  Such  annoyances  as  render 
highways  or  bridges  impassable,  either  by  obstructions,  or 
from  the  want  of  necessary  reparations.  Persons  so  oflend- 
ing  are  proceeded  against  by  indictment,  and  are  liable  to 
fine,  besides  reparation.  2.  All  disorderly  inns  or  ale- 
houses, bawdy-houses,  gaming-houses,  stage-plays,  unli- 
r.cnsed  booths  and  stages  fin'  rope-dancers  and  mounte- 
banks, are  also  declared  public  nuisances;  and  may,  upon 
Indictment,  be  suppressed,  and  the  owners  fined.  3.  Let- 
ting off  fire  works,  or  making  and  selling  them.  Penalty, 
fine.  4.  The  keeping  or  carrying  too  large  a  quantity  of 
gunpowder  at  onetime.     Penalty,  fine  and  forfeiture. 

6.  Persons  losing  at  filay  more  than  2,.  100  at  any  one 
time,  are  not  compellable  to  pay  the  same  ;  and  the  winner 
shall  forfeit  treble  the  value,  one  moiety  to  the  king,  the 
other  to  the  ipformer.  All  bonds  and  other  securities,  given 


for  money  won  at  play,  or  for  money  lent  at  the  time  to  play 
with,  shall  be  utterly  void.  If  any  person  at  any  sitting 
loses  i,.10  or  upwards  at  play,  he  may  sue  the  winner,  and 
recover  it  back  by  action  of  debt ;  and  if  he  do  not  sue,  any 
other  person  may  recover  treble  the  sum  so  lost  ;  and  in 
case  of  cheating,  five  times  the  sum  won  shall  be  forfeited, 
the  winner  rendered  infamous,  and  besides  be  subject  to 
whipping.  No  plates  or  matches  under  L.50  shall  be 
run  for  by  horses,  except  at  Newmarket,  under  heavy  pe- 
nalties. 

7.  Killing  or  destroying  game,  or  keeping  engines  for 
that  purpose,  or  having  the  possession  of  game,  not  being 
duly  qualified,  is  prohibited  under  a  variety  of  penalties  and 
forfeitures. 

Hitherto  we  have  spoken  of  offences  that  affect  the  socie- 
ty generally.  We  proceed  to  consider  those  which  affect 
it  through  the  medium  of  injuries  committed  more  imme- 
diately against  individuals. 

XV.  1.  Homicide,  the  greatest  injury  that  can  be  done 
to  the  fierson  of  an  individual,  is,  I.  Justifiable.  2.  Excuse- 
able.     3.  Criminal. 

(l.)  Justifiable  homicide  muil  arise  from  necessity,  with- 
out any  will,  intention,  or  desire,  and  without  negligence; 
as  where  a  proper  officer,  in  the  endeavour  to  take  a  felon, 
is  prevented,  he  is  thereupon  justified  in  using  violence  to 
make  the  caption;  and  if  homicide  should  thereby  ensue, 
either  to  the  prisoner,  or  those  opposing  the  process  of 
justice,  the  officer  stands  excused;  or  if  a  man  be  killed 
in  the  attempt  to  murder,  rob,  or  break  open  a  house  i?2  the 
night,  it  is  justifiable  homicide;  as  also  v^here  a  woman 
or  her  relatives  slay  another  to  preserve  her  chastity. 

(2.)  Excusable  homicide  is  eiiher  fter  infortuniam  or  se 
defendendo.  Per  infortuniam,  as  where  one  doing  a  law- 
ful act  without  any  intention  of  hurt,  unfortunately  kills 
another.  Se  defendendo,  or  chance-medley,  as  where  one 
kills  another  in  his  own  defence,  that  is,  after  he  has  re- 
treated so  far  as  he  possibly  can  from  the  wrath  of  his  an- 
tagonist;  and  this  must  be  at  the  very  time  of  the  assault. 
(3.)  Criminal  or  felonious  homicide,  is  the  killing  a 
human  creature  without  justification  or  excuse.  X.Afelo 
de  se  is  one  who  dt  libcrately  puts  an  end  to  his  existence  ; 
and  he  that  advises  another  so  to  do,  is  an  accessary  before 
the  fact,  if  the  murder  absolutely  takes  place.  Afelo  de 
se  is  ignominiously  buried,  a  stake  driven  through  hia 
body,  and  his  t^oods  and  chattels  forfeited.  2.  Manslaugh- 
ter is  the  unlawful  killing  another,  without  malice  either 
expressed  or  implied.  As,  where  two  persons  suddenly 
fight,  and  one  kills  the  other  ;  this  must  arise  from  the  heat 
of  the  moment,  and  sudden  impulse  of  the  passions.  Pe- 
nalty, felony,  with  benefit  of  clergy,  forfeiture  of  goods 
and  chattels,  and  fine.  But  mortally  stabbing  is  punished 
as  murder,  though  done  upon  sudden  provocation.  3.  Mur- 
der, is  where  "  a  person  of  sound  memory  and  discretion  un- 
lawfully killeth  any  nasonable  creature  in  being,  and  uiider 
the  king's  fieace,  with  malice  aforethought,  either  expressed 
or  implied  ;"  or  does  any  act,  the  evident  consequence  of 
which  will  be  the  death  of  some  one.  The  seconds,  as 
well  as  principals,  in  a  deliberate  duel,  which  terminates 
fatally, are  all  deemed  murderers  in  law.  Punishment,  death, 
the  body  anatomized,  and  the  forfeitures  of  felony.  Petit- 
treason,  is  where  a  servant  kills  his  master;  the  wife  her 
husband  ;  or  an  ecclesiastic  his  superior.  Punishment, 
to  be  drawn,  and  hanged,  with  the  other  penalties  of 
murder. 

2.  Mayhem,  is  the  violently  depriving  another  of  the  use 
of  such  oi  his  members  as  may  render  him  less  able  to 
fight  or  defend  himself;  and  even  the  lying  in  wait  un- 
lawfully, with  malice  aforethought,  to  cut  off  or  disable 
any  limb  o.r  member  of  any  person,  with  intent  to  maim  or 
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to  disfigure  him,  is  felony  witliout  clergy  ;  or  any  one 
maliciously  shooting  at,  stabbing,  or  cutting  another,  ivith 
intent  to  murder,  rob,  maim,  disfigure,  or  disable  him,  or 
laith  intent  to  aid  the  esca/ie  of  any  person  stubbing  or  cut- 
ling,  is  guilty  of  a  felony  without  clergy. 

3.  The  forcible  abduction  and  marriage,  or  stealing  of  an 
heiress,  is  where  a  person  for  lucre  takes  any  woman,  whe- 
ther maid,  widow,  or  wife,  contrary  to  her  will,  and  after- 
wards she  is  married  to  such  misdoer,  or  by  his  consent  to 
another,  she  having  substance  either  in  goods  or  lands,  or 
being  an  heiress.  The  offender,  with  his  procurers  and 
accessaries,  are  guilty  of  felony  without  clergy. 

4.  Marrying  any  woman-child  under  the  age  of  sixteen 
years,  against  the  will  of  her  father,  mother,  guardians,  or 
governors,  incuis  the  penalty  of  imprisonment  for  five  years, 
and  the  forfeiture  of  the  woman's  lands  during  tlie  life  of 
the  husband  to  her  next  of  kin. 

5.  Rafie,  or  the  forcible  carnal  knowledge  of  a  woman 
against  her  loill,  and  the  abuse  of  a  female  child  under  the 
age  of  ten,  with  or  •without  consent,  is  felony  without 
clergy. 

6.  The  infamous  crime  against  nature,  committed  either 
with  man  or  beast,  is  likewise  felony  without  clergy. 

7.  Assault,  battery,  wounding,  and  kidnajifiing,  or  the  for- 
cibly taking  away  the  king'^subjects,  are  punished  by  fine, 
imprisonment,  and  pillory*. 

XVI.  Of  offences  against  the  habitatiojis  and  firofierty 
of  individuals,  we  may  enumerate,  I.  Arson  ab  ardendo, 
which  is  the  malicious  and  wilful  burning  of  the  house  or 
out-house  of  another  man  ;  and  is  felony  without  bene- 
fit of  clergy.  The  wilful  firing  one's  own  house  in  a  town 
is  punishable  with  fine,  imprisonment,  and  pillory ;  and  if 
with  intent  to  defraud  any  person,  felony  without  clergy. 

2.  Burglary,  is  the  forcible  entry  into  a  mansion  or  dwell- 
ing-house, church,  or  wall  or  gate  of  a  town  by  night,  with 
a  felonious  intent.  If  there  be  day  light  enough  to  dis- 
cern a  man's  face,  it  is  no  burglary.  The  breaking  open 
an  out-house  that  is  attached  to  a  dwelling-house,  or  with- 
in the  same  common  fence,  is  burglary.  But^  the  break- 
ing open  a  shop  that  is  let  apart  from  a  house  of  which  it 
is  parcel,  is  no  burglary,  unless  some  person  usually 
sleep  there  ;  penalty,  felony,  without  benefit  of  clergy,  for 
abettors,  accessaries,  and  principals. 

3.  Larceny,  is  the  felonious  taking  and  carrying  away 
the  goods  of  another  ;  and  it  is  either, 

(1.)  Grand  larceny,  where  the  property  taken  is  above 
the  value  of  twelve  pence  ;  which  is  felony,  in  some  cases 
within,  in  others  without  clergy. 

(2.)  Petit  larceny,  where  the  value  is  twelve  pence  only, 
wliicli  is  also  felony,  but  not  capital,  being  punished  with 
whippinu;  or  transportation  ;  or, 

(3.)  Alixed  or  compound  larceny,  which  is  that  wherein 
the  taking  is  accompanied  with  the  aggravation  of  being 
either,  1.  From  the  house,  or,  2.  From  the  person.  Lar- 
cenies from  the  house,  by  day  or  night,  are  felonies  with- 
out clergy,  wlien  they  arc,  1.  Above  twelve  pence,  whe- 
ther the  house  be  properly  a  dwelling-house,  church,  booth, 
&c.  any  person  being  therein.  2.  When  the  value  is  five 
shillings,  the  house  I)eing  broke  open,  though  no  person  be 
therein.  3  Larcenies  of  forty  shillings,  from  a  house  with- 
out breaking,  and  though  no  person  be  therein.  4.  Lar- 
cenies of  five  shillings  from  a  shop,  warehouse,  outhouse, 
&c.  whether  broken  or  not,  and  though  no  person  be  tliere- 
in.  Larceny  from  the  person,  is,  1.  By  privately  stealing 
from  the  person  of  another  above  the  value  of  twelve 
pence.  2.  By  robbery,  or  the  felonious  and  forcible 
taking  from  the  person  of  another,  goods  or  money  of  any 
value,  by  putting  him  in  fear.  These  are  also  felonies 
without  clergy.     As  attempt  to  rob  is  felony. 


4.  Malicious  mischief,  such  as  the  destroying  dykes, 
public  navigations,  bridges,  &c.  ;  breaking  open  any  house 
or  shop  to  destroy  goods  in  the  loom,  or  utensils  used  in 
manufacturing  such  goods;  burning  any  barn  or  stack  of 
corn  or  grain  ;  killing  any  horses,  sheep,  or  other  cattle  ; 
cutting  down  trees  or  hop-binds;  setting  fire  to  a  coal- 
mine, Sec.  are  felonies  without  clergy  ;  and  if  the  offender 
be  not  convicted,  the  hundred  shall  be  charged  with  the 
damages.  Likewise  the  burning,  or  in  any  manner  caus- 
ing or  advising  the  destruction  of  any  ship,  with  intent  to 
defraud  the  insurers,  is  feUny  without  clergy. 

5.  Forgery  is  the  fraudulent  making  or  altering  a  writing 
to  the  prejudice  of  another's  right,  which  is  felony  with- 
out clergy.  Forging  the  superscription  of  a  letter  to  evade 
the  payment  of  postage,  subjects  the  offender  to  transpor- 
tation for  fourteen  years. 

So  much  for  the  different  species  of  crimes  :  we  next 
consider  the  trial  of  them. 

XVn.  The  criminal  courts  are,  first,  those  of  a  public 
and  general  jurisdiction  ;  secondly,  those  of  a  private  and 
special  jurisdiction. 

1.  Public  courts  are,  1.  The  High  Court  of  Parliament, 
which  is  the  supreme  court  in  the  kingdom,  and  proceeds 
by  impeachment.  2.  The  court  of  the  Lord  High  Steward 
of  Great  Britain,  which  is  a  court  held  in  the  recess  of 
parliament,  constituted  for  the  trial  of  peers,  for  treason 
or  felony,  or  misprision,  upon  indictment  found  by  a  grand 
jury  of  freeholders,  transmitted  from  the  assizes  or  court  of 
King's  Bench  by  writ  of  cfr;ioran,  to  be  determined  before 
his  grace  the  steward  and  the  peers.  3.  The  court  of  King's 
Bench  takes  cognizance  of  all  criminal  causes,  from  high 
treason  down  to  the  most  trivial  misdemeanor  or  breach  of 
the  peace.  The  judges  of  this  court  are  the  supreme  co- 
roners of  the  kingdom.  4.  The  court  of  Chivalry.  5.  The 
court  of  Admiralty,  held  before  the  lord  high  admiral  of 
England  or  his  deputy,  who  is  styled  the  judge  of  the  ad- 
miralty. These  five  courts  may  be  held  in  any  part  of  the 
kingdom.  The  following  are  of  a  local  jurisdiction.  6.  The 
courts  of  oyer  and  terminer,  and  general  gaol-delivery, 
which  are  held  before  the  king's  commissioners,  (usually 
two  judges  of  the  courts  of  Westminster,)  twice  in  every 
year,  in  every  county  in  the  kingdom  except  the  four 
northern  ones,  where  they  are  held  only  once;  but  in 
London  and  Middlesex  they  are  held  eight  times.  In  cases 
of  urgency,  the  king  issues  a  special  or  extraordinary  com- 
mission of  oyer  and  terminer,  and  goal  delivery,  confined 
to  those  offences  which  stand  in  need  of  immediate  inquiry 
and  punishment.  7.  The  court  of  the  General  Quarter  Ses- 
sions is  held  once  in  every  quarter  of  the  year,  to  try  small 
felonies,  and  all  trespasses  whatever.  8.  The  Sheriff's 
tourn,  or  rotation,  is  a  court  of  record,  and  held  twice 
every  year.  9.  The  Courtteet,  or  view  of  frankfiledge,  is 
a  court  of  record,  held  once  a-year  within  a  particular 
hundred,  lordship,  or  manor,  before  the  steward  of  the  ieet. 
10.  The  court  of  the  coroners,  held  where  a  person  comes 
to  a  sudden  or  violent  end,  sufier  visum  corfioris.  II.  The 
court  of  the  clerk  of  the  market,  incident  to  every  fair  and 
market  in  the  kingdom. 

2.  Courts  of  a  S/iecialJurisdiction,  or  private  courts,  are, 
I.  The  court  of  the  Lord  Steward,  Treasurer,  or  Comp- 
troller of  the  King's  Household,  which  has  cognizance  of 
offences  committed  within  the  limits  of  any  of  the  palaces 
and  houses  of  the  king.     2.  The  University  courts. 

3.  Prosecutions,  or  proceedings  in  criminal  courts,  are 
either  summary  or  regular.  Summary  proceedings,  are 
sucli  as  are  directed  by  particular  acts  of  parliament, 
whereby  a  man  may  be  convicted  without  the  intervention 
of  a   jury  ;  as    for  frauds  upon   the   excise,  contempt  of 

court,  kc. 
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4.  The  first  step  in  regular  proceedings  is  by  arrest, 
whicli  is  the  apprehcndini;  a  person  for  such  an  offence  as 
will  at  least  justify  holding  him  to  bail  :  and  in  general, 
an  arrest  may  be  made  four  ways ;  1 .  By  warrant,  which 
may  be  granted  in  extraordinary  cases  by  the  privy-coun- 
cil, or  secretaries  ol  state  ;  but  ordinarily  by  justices  of 
the  peace,  cither  dnected  to  a  peace  officer  or  private  per- 
son. 2.  By  officers  ivithoiit  luarrant,  as  where  any  one 
commits  a  felony  or  breach  of  the  peace  in  their  presence. 
3.  By  a  /irivate  fierson  who  is  present  when  any  felony  is 
committed.  4.  Upon  /iiie  and  cry  raised  upoil  a  felony 
committed.  Divers  acts  of  parliament  have  given  rewards 
to  those  who  apprehend  delinquents  and  prosecute  them  to 
conviction. 

3.  Cotnmitment  must  be  upon  good  grounds  of  suspicion, 
or  the  prisoner  must  be  discharged  ;  and  if  he  be  commit- 
ted upon  good  grounds  of  suspicion,  he  must  be  sent  to 
prison,  or  give  bail  (if  the  offtnce  is  not  of  a  capital  nature) 
for  his  appearance  to  answer  the  charge  against  him.  If 
the  offence  be  not  bailable,  or  the  party  cannot  find  bail, 
lie  is  committed  to  the  county  goal  by  mittimus  from  the 
justice. 

6.  The  accusation  of  offenders  is,  1.  By  presentment, 
•which  is  the  notice  taken  by  a  grand  jury  of  any  offence 
from  thtir  own  knowledge  or  observation  ;  as  upon  inqui- 
sitions of /do  de  scs  of  flight  in  persons  accused  of  felony, 
of  deodands,  &c.  2.  By  Indictment,  which  is  a  written  ac- 
cusation of  one  or  more  persons  for  a  crime  or  midemea- 
nor,  preferred  to  a  grand  jury,  who  are  previously  in- 
structed in  the  articles  of  their  inquiring  by  a  charge  from 
the  judge  who  presides  upon  the  bench.  3.  By  informa- 
tion, which  may  be  at  the  suit  of  the  king  and  a  sulijict, 
upon  a  penal  statute,  or  at  the  suit  of  the  king  only,  differ- 
ing from  indiclmcnls  in  this,  that  it  is  exhibited  by  the 
inlormer  or  the  king's  officer  for  misdemeanors  only,  and 
ijoi  on  the  oath  of  the  grand  jury. 

7.  If  the  offender  appears  or  is  in  custody,  the  next  step 
is  to  arraign  liim  ;  that  is,  calling  him  to  the  bar  of  the 
court,  to  answer  to  the  matter  of  the  indictment.  If  he 
stands  mute,  the  court  will  impannel  a  jury  to  inquire 
whether  it  is  by  the  visitation  of  God  ;  for  if  that  is  the 
case,  the  trial  shall  proceed  as  if  he  had  plead.d  not  guilty  ; 
but  upon  his  standing  obstinately  mute,  he  is  considered  as 
convicted,  and  judgment  and  execution  shall  be  thereupon 
awarded,  as  if  he  had  made  an  actual  confession  of  the  in- 
diclment. 

8.  Plea,  or  defensive  matter  alleged  by  the  prisoner, 
may  be,  I.  A  plea  to  the  jurisdiction  ;  as  where  an  indict- 
ment is  taken  before  a  court  that  hath  no  cognizance  of  the 
offence.  2.  Demurrer  to  the  indictment,  which  is  where 
the  fact  alleged  is  allowed  to  be  true  ;  but  the  prisoner 
joins  issue  upon  some  point  of  law  in  the  indictment,  by 
■which  lie  insists  that  the  fact  as  stated  is  no  felony,  treason, 
or  wliatever  the  crime  is  alleged  to  be.  3  A  plea  inabate- 
nient  which  is  principally  for  a  misnomer,  or  false  addition 
to  the  prisoner  ;  and  if  the  fact  is  found  by  a  jury,  the  in- 
dictment shall  be  abated.     4.  Speciul  pleas  in  bar,  aiautre- 

foits  acquit,  or  a  former  acquittal,  s.  The  plea  of  autre- 
foils  convict,  or  a  former  conviction  for  the  same  identical 
crime,  though  no  judgment  was  ever  i^^iven,  or  perhaps 
will  be,  (being  suspended  by  the  benefit  of  clergy  or  other 
cause.)  is  a  good  plea  in  bar  to  an  indictment.  6  The  plea 
of  autrifoits  attaint,  or  a  former  attainder.  7.  Plea  of  par- 
don, which,  if  phaded  before  sentence  is  passed,  prevents 
the  corruption  of  the  blood.  8.  The  general  issue  or  plea 
of  not  guilty,  which  brings  the  point  of  guilt  or  innocence 
immediately  to  issue.  In  this  case,  the  clerk  of  the  ar- 
raigns asks  the  prisoner  how  he  will  be  tried  ?  if  he  an- 
swers «  by  God  and  my  country,"  the  trial  shall  proceed  ; 


but  if  he  refuses  to  answer  in  these  words,  or  stands  obsti- 
nately mute,  conviction  as  in  the  case  of  refusing  to  plead 
will  follow. 

9.  The  old  methods  of  trial,  founded  upon  superstition, 
are  now  superceded  by  the  trial  jur  fialriam,  or  hy  jury  ; 
and  by  the  fieers  of  Great  Britain  in  the  court  of  parlia- 
ment, or  in  the  court  of  the  lord  high  steward. 

10.  In  all  cases  of  high  treason,  petit  treason,  and  mis- 
prision of  treason,  and  offences  against  the  coin  of  the 
realm,  two  lawful  witnesses  are  required  to  convict  a  pri- 
soner, unless  he  shall  willingly  and  without  violence  con- 
fess the  same.  But  in  almost  every  other  accusation  one 
positive  and  ;inobjectional)le  witness  is  sufficient. 

11.  If  the  jury  find  the  prisoner  not  guilty,  he  is  then 
forever  quit  and  discharged  of  the  accusation.  But  if  the 
jury  find  him  guilty,  he  is  then  said  to  be  convicted  of  the 
crime  whereof  he  stands  indicted. 

12.  After  trial  and  conviction,  the  judgment  of  the  court 
regularly  follows,  unless  suspended  r)r  arrested  by  some 
intervening  circumstance,  as  the  benefit  of  Clergy,  which 
is  a  mollified  remnant  of  Popish  abuse.  Aiier  conviction, 
if  for  a  clergyable  offence,  the  culprit,  instead  of  burning 
in  the  hand  as  formerly,  is  either  transported  or  employed 
for  a  definite  term  upon  some  work  ot  public  utility.  By 
the  same  privilege,  tiie  off'encHer  regains  the  possession  of 
his  lands  as  if  he  had  never  been  convicted  ;  but  upon  a 
second  conviction  of  any  clergyable  offence,  he  can  have 
no  benefit  of  clergy.  All  clerks  actually  in  orders,  are 
discharged  on  praying  the  benefit  of  the  statute  without 
any  infamous  punishment,  and  this  as  ojten  as  they  offend. 
And  all  lords  of  parliament  and  peers  of  the  realm  shall 
be  discharged  in  like  manner  for  \.\\^\v  first  offence. 

13.  Judgment  immediately  follows  conviction  for  those 
crimes  which  are  either  too  high  or  too  low  to  be  includ- 
ed within  the  benefit  of  clergy  ;  but  before  judgment  is 
passed,  the  prisoner  is  asked  whether  he  has  any  thing  to 
offer  why  judgment  should  not  be  awarded  against  him  ? 
If  he  has  nothing  to  offer,  the  court  must  pronounce  that 
judgment  which  the  law  has  annexed  to  the  crime;  a  con- 
sequence of  which  is  attainder,  whereby  a  man  becomes 
dead  in  law,  his  real  and  personal  estate  is  in  some  cases 
forfeited  to  the  king,  and  if  attaiiited  for  treason  his  blood 
becomes  corrupt  ;  liut  if  the  culprit  dies  before  he  is  at- 
tainted, neither  forfeiture  nor  corruption  of  blood  takes 
place. 

14.  Judgment  may  he.  reversed,  1.  By  matter  dehors  ov 
foreign  to  the  record,  without  a  writ  of  error;  as  where 
the  judgment  was  given  by  persons  who  had  no  good  com- 
mission to  proceed  against  the  person  condemned.  2  By 
lor it  of  error,  which  lies  from  all  inferior  criminal  jurisdic- 
tions to  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  and  from  the  King's 
Bench  to  the  House  of  Lords.  3.  By  act  of  parliament. 
4.  By  the  king's  pardon,  which  may  be  either  absolute, 
commonly  called  a  free  pardon  ;  or  conditional,  as  that 
the  convict  shall  be  transported,  or  undergo  some  other 
species  of  punishment  inferior  to  that  to  which  he  has  been 
sentenced.  Reprieve  is  only  a  temporary  suspension  of 
the  execution  of  judgment  for  some  supervening  or  equi- 
table cause,  as  pregnancy,  insanity,  &c. 

15.  The  execution  of  judgment  must  in  all  cases  be  per- 
formed by  the  legal  officer,  the  sheriff,  or  his  deputy,  and 
in  strict  conformity  to  the  terms  of  the  warrant  of  execu- 
tion. 

The  following  are  the  most  approved  institutionary  wri- 
tirs  on  the  law  of  England  ;  Coke's  Institutes  of  the  Laws 
of  England,  with  Afotcs,  by  Hargrave  and  Butler,  7  vols. 
8vo.  1809.  VVoodeson's  Systematical  View  of  the  Laws 
of  England.  3  vols,  8vo.M792.  Wood's  Institutes  of  Do. 
1772.     Sullivan's  iec/zirw  OR  i3o.  quarto,  1775.    Wynne's 
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Jiunomus,  or  Dialogues  concerning  the  Law  and  constitu- 
tion of  England,  i  vols.  8v'i.  1774.  .And  above  all,  BLick- 
stonc's  Commentaries  on  Do.  with  Mr.  Cliristian's  JVotes, 
4  vols.  8io.  latest  edition.  To  which  may  be  added,  De 
Lolme  On  the  Constitution  of  England  ;  and  the  late  Pio- 
fessor  Millar's  Historical  View  of  the  English  Constitu- 
tion, from  the  time  of  the  Saxons  to  the  Revolution  1688; 
with  Dissertations  connected  -with  the  History  of  the  go- 
vern?nent  from  the   Revolution  to  the  firesent  time,  4   vols. 


Svo.  1803.  Besides  what  the  reader  will  find  in  some  of 
these  authors  on  the  subject  of  crown  or  criminal  law,  he 
may  further  consult,  Hale's  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  with 
jYotes  by  Mr.  Doujjheriy,  2  vols.  Svo.  1800,  Hawkin's  Do. 
with  the  Additions  and  JVotes  of  Mr.  Leach,  4  vols.  Svo. 
1795  Foster's  iJe^orf*  and  Discourses  on  some  Branch- 
es of  the  Crown  Law.  Leache's  Cases  in  Crown  Law,  2 
vols.  Svo.  1800.  And  East's  Treatise  of  the  Pleas  of 
the  Crown,  vols.  i.  and  ii.  (beingall  yet  published)  Svo.  1803. 


PART  lY.     OF  THE  LAW  OF  SCOTLAND. 


In  presenting  a  view  of  the  law  of  Scotland  we  shall  re- 
tain, as  nearly  as  the  genius  of  the  two  systems  will  admit, 
the  distribution  observed  in  our  abstract  of  the  law  of  En- 
gland. We  willoiily  remark,  that  the  law  relating  to  the 
king,  parliament,  See.  or  what  is  commonly  understood  by 
the  fiublic  law  of  the  realm,  being  in  most  i  espects  the 
same  in  both  quarters  of  the  island,  we  shall  here  touch 
upon  it  only  in  so  far  as  there  is  any  peculiarity  in  the  law 
of  Scotland,  referring  our  readers  to  Book  I.  of  the  foie- 
going  Part,  and  to  the  several  articles  distributed  under 
our  general  alphabet. 

Introduction. 

Of  the  Sources,  or  comjionent  Parts,  of  the  Law  of  Scot- 
land. 

1.  The  municipal  law  of  Scotland,  like  that  of  Eng- 
land, and  indeed  of  all  other  countries  which  have  any  fix- 
ed institutions,  consists  partly  of  statutory  or  written  law, 
which  has  the  express  authority  of  the  legislative  power  ; 
and  partly  of  customary  or  unwritten  law,  which  derives 
f(  rce  from  the  piesumed  or  tacit  consent  of  that  power. 

2.  Under  the  statutory  or  written  law  is  comprehended, 
first,  Acts  of  fiarliament,  not  those  only  which  were  made 
in  the  reign  ol  James  I.  of  Scotland,  and  from  thence 
down  to  the  union  witli  England  in  1707,  but  such  of  the 
British  statutes  enacted  since  the  union  as  concern  this  part 
of  the  united  kingdom. 

3.  The  remains  of  the  ancient  written  law  of  Scotland 
vere  published  by  Sir  John  Skene,  clerk-register,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century,  by  license  of  parliament.  The 

.books  of  Regiam  Majestatem,  to  which  the  whole  collec- 
tion owes  its  title,  seems  to  be  a  system  of  Scotch  law 
written  by  a  private  lawyer  at  the  commencement  of  David 
I.  ;and  though  no  express  confirmation  of  that  treatise  by 
the  legislature  appears,  yet  it  is  admitted  to  have  been  the 
ancient  law  of  the  Scots,  by  express  statutes  1471,  c.  47 — 
1487.  c.  115.  The  borough  laws,  which  were  enacted  rty 
the  same  king  David,  and  the  statutes  of  William,  Alex- 
ander II.  David  II.  and  the  three  Roberts,  are  univer»ally 
allowed  to  be  genuine.  The  Scottish  parliaments  once 
and  again  appointed  commissioners  to  revise  and  amend 
the  Regiam  Majestatem,  and  the  other  ancient  books  of 
their  law,  and  to  make  their  report  :  but  as  no  report  ap- 
pears to  have  been  made,  nor  consequently  any  ratification 
by  parliament,  none  of  these  remains  are  received,  as  of 
proper  authority,  in  the  Scotch  courts;  yet  they  are  of  ex- 
cellent use  in  proving  and  illustrating  ancient  customs. 

4  The  written  law  coniprehends,  second,  the  Acts  of 
Sederunt,  which  are  ordihances  for  rei^ulating  the  forms  of 
proceeding;  before  the  Court  of  Session  in  the  adnnnistra- 
tion  of  Justice,  made  by  the  judges,  who  have  a  delegated 


power  from  the  legislature  for  that  purpose,  1540,  c.  93. 
Some  of  these  acts  touch  upon  matter  of  right,  which  de- 
clare what  the  judges  apprehend  to  be  the  law  of  Scotland, 
and  what  they  are  to  observe  afterwards  as  a  rule  of  judg- 
ment. 

5.  The  civil  and  c»non  laws,  though  they  arc  not  per- 
haps to  be  deemed  proper  parts  of  the  written  law  of  Scot- 
land, have  undoubtedly  had  the  greatest  ii  fluence  in  that 
kingdom.  The  powers  exercised  by  the  Scottish  Sove- 
reigns and  judges  have  been  justified  upon  no  other  ground 
than  that  they  were  conformul)le  to  the  civil  or  canon  laws, 
1493,0.51  — 1540,  c.  69,  !xc.  And  a  special  statute  was 
deemed  necessary  upon  the  Reformation,  to  rescind  such  of 
their  constitutions  as  were  repugnant  to  the  Protestunt  doc- 
trine, 1567,  c.  31.  From  that  period  the  canon  law  has  been 
little  rcsjjected,  except  in  questions  of  tithes,  patronages, 
and  some  other  articles  of  ecclesiastical  right.  But  the 
Roman  continues  to  have  great  authority  in  all  cases  wlicre 
it  ia  not  derogated  fronr  by  statute  or  custom,  and  where 
the  genius  of  the  law  suffers  it  to  be  applied,  1493,  c.  5  1  — 
1540,  c.  70—1587,  c.  31. 

5.  The  unwritien  or  customary  law  of  Srotland  is  that, 
which,  without  being  expressly  enac^;d  by  statute,  derives 
its  force  irom  the  tacit  consent  of  king  and  people  ;  which 
consent  is  presumed  from  the  ancient  custom  of  the  com- 
munity, as  the  laws  of  primogeniture  and  succession,  the 
legitim,  terce.  courtesy,  &c.  No  precise  time  can  be  fixed 
as  necessaryfor  constituting  this  sort  of  law,  because  some 
things  require  in  their  nature  longer  time,  and  a  greater 
frequency  of  acts  to  establish  them  than  others.  Custom, 
-as  it  is  equally  founded  in  the  will  of  the  lawgiver  with 
written  law,  has  therefore  the  same  effects.  Hence,  as  one 
statute  may  be  explained  or  repealed  by  another,  so  a  sta- 
tute may  be  explained  by  the  uniform  practice  of  the  com- 
munity, and  even  go  into  disuse  by  a  posterior  contrary  cus- 
tom. But  this  power  of  custom  to  derogate  from  prior 
statutes  is  generally  confined  by  lawyers  to  statutes  con- 
cerning private  right,  and  docs  not  extend  to  those  which 
regard  public  policy. 

7.  A  uniform  tract  of  the  judgments  or  decisions  of  tlie 
Cjurt  of  Session  is  commonly  considered  as  part  of  the 
customary  law  ;  and  witiiuut  dou'ot,  where  a  particular  cus- 
toiTi  is  thereby  fixed  or  pioved,  such  custom  of  itself  consti- 
tutes law;  but  decisions,  though  they -bind  the  parties  liti- 
gating, have  not  in  their  own  nature  the  aujhority  of 
law  in  similar  cases;  yet,  where  they  continue  uniform,  great 
weight  is  justly  laid  on  them.  Neither  can  ihe  judgments 
of  tiie  House  of  Peers  of  Great  Britain  reach  farther  than 
to  the  parties  in  the  appeal,  since  in  these  the  peers  act  as 
judges,  not  as  lawgivers.  Nevertheless,  where  a  similar 
judgment  is  repeated  in  the  court  of  the  last  resort,  it  must 
have  the  strongest  influence  upon  the  determinations  of  in- 
ferior courts. 
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BOOK  I. 

Of  the  Hig/its  arising  from  the  state  or  condition  of  Mm 
in  Society,  and  from  their  more  intimate  relation,  or  more 
usual  connection  with  one  another;  usually  called  liights 
of  Persons. 

Title  I. Of  Ecclesiastical  Persons. 

1  Upon  Uie  aboliii.-n  of  the  Pope's  authority  at  the  Re- 
iormation,  the  regular  cle.gy  were  totally  suppressed  ;  and 
in  place  of  alithe  different  degrees  which  distinguish  the 
secular  clergv,  the  Scots  had  only  at  first  parochial  pres- 
hyicrs  ur  niimsters,  and  supei intendants,  who  had  oveisee- 
ine  of  the  church  within  a  certain  district.  Soon  there- 
alten  the  church  government  became  Episcopal,  by  arch- 
bishops, bishops,  Sec.  1606,  c.  2  ;  and  after  some  interme- 
diate turns  is  now  Presbyterian,  by  kirk-sessions,  presby- 
teries, synods,  and  general  assemblies. 

2.  He  who  founded  or  endowed  a  church,  was  entitled 
to  the  right  of  patronage  of  it,  or  advocatio  ecclesia  j  where- 
by, among  other  privileges,  he  might  present  a  churchman 
to  the  cure  in  case  of  a  vacancy.  The  Jiresentee,  after  he 
was  received  into  the  church,  had  a  right  to  the  benefice 
firo/trio  jure;  and  if  the  church  was  parochial,  he  was 
called  a  jiarson.  The  Pope  claimed  the  right  of  pationage 
of  every  kiik  to  which  no  third  party  could  shew  a  speciai 
title  ;  and  since  the  Reformation,  the  crown,  as  coming  in 
place  of  the  Pope,  is  considered  as  the  universal  patron 
wlYtre  uo  right  of  patronage  appears  in  a  subject.  Where 
two  churches  are  united  which  had  different  patrons,  each 
patron  presents  by  turns. 

3.  Where  a  fund  is  gifted  for  the  establishment  of  a  se- 
cond minister,  in  a  parish  where  the  care  is  thought  too 
heavy  for  one,  the  patronage  of  such  benefice  does  not 
belong  to  the  donor,  but  to  him  who  was  patron  of  the 
church  ;  unless  either  where  the  donor  has  reserved  to  him- 
self the  right  of  patronage  in  the  donation,  or  where  he 
and  his  successors  have  been  in  the  constant  use  of  pre- 
senting the  second  minister  without  challenge  from  the 
patron.  The  right  of  presenting  incumbents  was,  by  1690, 
c.  23,  taken  from  patrons,  and  vested  in  the  heritors  and 
elders  of  the  parish,  upun  payment  to  be  made  by  the  heri- 
tors to  the  patron,  of  600  merks;  but  it  was  again  res- 
tored to  patrons,  10  Ann,  c.  12.  with  the  exception  of  the 
presentations  sold  in  pursuance  of  the  former  act. 

4.  That  kirks  may  not  continue  too  long  vacant,  the  pa- 
tron must  present  to  the  Presbytery,  (formerly  to  the 
bishop,)  a  fit  person  for  supplying  the  cure  within  six 
months  from  his  knowledge  of  the  vacancy,  otherwise  the 
right  of  presentation  accrues  to  the  presbytery  jure  devo- 
iuto.  Since  the  final  abolition  of  Episcopacy  at  the  Revo- 
lution, a  judicial  act  of  admission  by  the  presbytery,  pro- 
ceeding either  upon  a  presentation,  or  upon  a  call  from 
the  heritors  and  elders,  or  upon  their  own  jus  devolutum, 
completes  the  minis-'er's  right  to  the  benefice. 

5.  Soon  after  the  Reformation,  the  Popish  churchmen 
were  prevailed  upon  to  resign  in  the  sovereign's  hands  a 
third  of  theii  benefices;  which,  by  1567, c.  10,  was  appro- 
priated, in  the  first  place,  for  the  subsistence  of  the  reform- 
ed clergy.  To  make  this  furid  effectual,  particular  loca- 
lities were  assigned  in  every  benefice  to  the  extent  of  a 
third,  called  the  assiim/ition  of  thirds  ;  and  for  the  farther 
support  of  ministers,  Queen  Mary  made  a  grant  in  their 
favour  of  ail  the  small  benefices,  not  exceeding  300  merks, 
which  was  confirmed  by  1572,  c.  52.  Bishops,  by  llie  act 
which  restored  them  to  the  whole  of  their  benefices,  1605, 
Ci  2,  were  obliged  to  maintain  the  ministers  within  their 


dioceses,  out  of  the  thiids;  and  in  like  mannei'  the  laic  ti- 
tulars, wtio  got  grants  of  the  teinds,  became  bound,  by  their 
accept. ition  of  them,  to  provide  the  kirks  within  their  erec- 
tions in  competent  stipends. 

6.  But  all  these  expedients  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
clergy  hjving  proved  ineffectual,  a  commission  of  Parlia- 
ment was  appointed  in  the  reign  of  James  VI.  for  planting 
kirks,  and  modifying  stipends  to  ministers  out  of  the  teinds, 
1617,c.  3  to  which  a  power  was  soon  superadded-,  of  divid- 
ing large  parishes  and  erecting  new  churches,  by  1621,  c. 
5:  a  second  commission  was  appointed,  1633,  c  19,  not 
only  for  modifying  stipends,  but  for  the  valuation  and  sale 
of  teinds.  Alter  the  Restoration,  several  new  commissions 
were  granted  by  Parliament,  with  more  ample  powers  of 
dismembering  and  annexing  churches  as  they  should  find 
just,  166),  c.  61,  Sec;  but  the  powers  of  all  these  were,  by 
1707,  c.  9,  transferred  to  the  Court  of  Session,  with  this 
limitation,  that  no  parish  should  be  disjoined,  new  church 
erected,  or  old  one  removed  to  a  new  place,  without  the 
consent  of  three  fourtlis  of  the  heritors,  computing  the 
votes  not  by  theii  numbers,  but  by  the  valuation  of  tiieir 
rents  within  the  parish.  The  judges  of  the  Session,  when 
sitting  in  that  court  upon  the  causes  so  devolved  upon  them, 
are  considered  as  a  commission  of  Parliainent,  and  have 
their  proper  clerks,  macers,  and  other  officers  of  court,  as 
such.  Their  judgments  in  that  capacity  may  be  appealed 
to  the  House  of  Lords  as  in  ordinary  cases.  And  the  powers 
and  duties  of  this  commission  have  liecn  lately  defined  and 
regulated  by  48  Geo.  111.  c.  138. 

7.  The  lowest  stipend  that  could  be  modified  to  a  mini 
ster  by  the  first  commission,  1617,  c.  3,  was  500  merks,  o; 
five  chalders  of  victual,  unless  where  the  whole  teinds  of 
the  parish  did  not  extend  so  far;  and  the  highest  was  1000 
merks,  or  ten  chalders.  The  Parliament,  1633,  c.  8,  raised 
the  minimum  to  eight  chalders  of  victual,  and  proportional- 
ly in  money  j  but  as  neither  the  commission  appointed  by 
that  act,  nor  any  of  the  subsequent  ones,  was  limited  as  to 
the  maximum,  the  commissioners  have  been  in  the  practice 
of  augmenting  stipends  considerably  above  the  old  maxi- 
mum, where  there  is  sufficiency  of  free  teinds,  and  the 
cure  is  burdensome,  or  living  expensive. 

8.  Few  of  the  reformed  ministers  were,  at  first,  pro- 
vided with  dwelling-houses ;  most  of  the  Popish  clergy 
having,  upon  the  first  appearance  of  the  Reformation,  left 
their  manses  in  feu,  or  in  long  tacks  :  Ministers,  therefore, 
got  a  right,  by  1563,  c.  72,  to  as  much  of  these  manses  as 
would  serve  them,  notwithstanding  such  feus  or  tacks. 
When  there  was  no  parson's  or  vicar's  manse,  one  was  to  be 
built  by  the  heritors,  at  the  sight  of  the  bishop,  (now  the 
presbytery,)  the  charge  not  exceeding  1000/.  Scots,  nor 
below  500  merks,  1649,  c.  45 — 1663,  c.  21.  Under  a  manse 
are  comprehended  stable,  barn,  and  byre,  with  a  garden  ; 
for  all  which  it  is  usual  to  allow  half  an  acre  of  ground. 
Every  incumbent  is  entitled,  at  his  entry,  to  have  his  manse 
put  into  good  condition. 

9.  All  ministers,  where  there  is  any  landivurd  or  coun- 
try parish,  are,  over  and  above  their  stipend,  entitled  to  a 
glebe,  which  comprehends  four  acres  of  arable  land,  or 
sixteen  snwms  of  pasture  ground  where  there  is  no  arable 
land,  (a  sowm  is  what  will  graze  ten  sheep,  or  one  cow,) 
and  is  to  be  designed  or  marked  by  the  bishop  or  presby- 
tery, out  of  such  kiik-landb  within  the  parish  as  lie  nearest 
to  the  kirk,  1593,  c.  165 — 1605,  c.  7.  As  the  benefit  In- 
tended by  these  acts  to  the  clergy  must  have  been  hist 
where  there  were  no  kirk-lands  in  the  parish,  it  was  pro- 
vided, by  1644,  c.  31,  that,  in  default  of  kirk-lands,  the 
glebe  should  be  designed  out  of  temporal  lands:  and  tiiis 
act,  though  falling  under  the  act  recissory  of  C'larltsII, 
seems  to  have  been  considered  as  still  in  force  by  1663,  c. 
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Si,  which  takes  it  for  granted,  that  all  ministers,  except 
those  in  certain  royal  boroughs,  have  right  to  gl-bes.  A 
rij^hiof  relief  is  competent  to  the  heritors  whose  lands  are 
set  ctffcr  the  manse  or  glebe,  against  the  other  heritors  of 
the  parish. 

10.  Mini7,ters,  besides  their  glebe,  were  entitled  to  grass 
for  a  horse  and  two  cows,  by  1649,  c.  45,  which  is  revived, 
by  1663,  c.  21  ;  and  if  the  kirk-iands,  out  of  which  the 
grass  may  be  tiesigned,  either  lie  at  a  distance,  or  are  not 
fit  for  pasture,  the  heritors  are  to  pay  to  the  minister  20/. 
Scots  yearly,  as  an  equivalent.  Ministers  have  also  free- 
dom ol  foggage,  pasturage,  fuel,  feal,  divot,  loaning,  and 
fret  ish  and  tnlry,  according  to  use  and  wont,  1593,  c.  165 
— 1663,  c.  21.  What  these  privileges  arc,  must  be  deler- 
itiintd  by  the  local  custom  of  the  several  parishes.  Besides 
the  a'love  mentioned  burdens  wliich  are  imposed  upon  he- 
ritors, the  parishioners  were  obliged  to  provide  commu- 
nioncups  and  lavers,  1617, c  6,  and  to  repair  the  kirk  and 
kirk-yard  dikes,  1572,  c.  54 — 1597,  c.  232  ;  but  tliese  bur- 
dens are  now  for  the  most  part  undertaken  by  the  heritors. 

Title   \\.— Of  Husband  and  Wife. 

1.  Persons,  when  considered  in  a  private  capacity,  are 
chiefly  distinguished  by  their  mutual  relations;  as  husband 
and  wife,  tutor  and  minor,  father  and  child,  master  and  serv- 
ant. The  relation  of  husband  and  wife  is  constituted  by 
marriage,  which  is  the  conjunction  of  ?na>i  and  wife  vowing 
to  live  insefiarabltj  till  death. 

2.  Marriage  is  truly  a  contract,  and  so  requires  the  con- 
sent of  parlies.  Idiots,  therefore,  and  furious  persons  can- 
not marry.  As  no  person  is  presumed  capable  of  consent 
within  the  years  of  pupillarity,  which,  by  our  law,  lasts  till 
the  age  of  fourteen  in  males,  and  twelve  in  females,  mar- 
riage cannot  be  contracted  by  pupils  ;  but  if  the  married 
pair  shall  cohabit  after  puberty,  such  acquiescence  gives 
force  to  the  marriage.  Marriage  is  fully  perfected  by  con- 
-aent;  which,  without  consummation,  founds  all  the  conju- 
gal rights  and  duties.  The  consent  requisite  to  marriage 
must  be  de  fincscnii.  A  promise  of  marriage  (stifiulatio 
sfionsalitia.)  though  it  was  guarded  by  certain  penalties  in 
the  Roman  law,  /.  5.  c.  de  sfions,  may,  by  ours,  be  safely  re- 
siled from,  as  long  as  matters  are  entire  ;  but  if  any  thing 
be  done  by  one  of  the  parties,  whereby  a  prejudice  arises 
from  the  nen-performance,  the  party  resiling  is  liable  in 
damages  to  the  other.  The  canonists,  and  after  them  our 
courts  of  justice,  explain  a  cofiula  subsequent  to  a  pro- 
mise of  marriage  into  actual  marriage. 

3.  It  is  not  necessary  that  marriage  should  be  celebrat- 
ed by  a  clergyman.  The  consent  of  parties  may  be  de- 
clared before  any  magistrate,  or  simfily  btfore  tuilncsses. 
And  though  no  formal  consent  should  appear,  marriage  is 
presumed  froin  the  cohabitation,  or  living  together  at  bed 
UnA  board,  of  a  man  and  woman  who  are  generally  reputed 
husband  and  wife.  One's  acknowledgment  of  his  mar- 
riage to  the  midwife  whom  he  called  to  his  wife,  and  to  the 
minister  who  baptized  his  child,  was  found  sufficient  pre- 
sumptive evidence  of  marriage,  without  the  aid  either  of 
cohabitation  or  of  habite  and  refiute. 

The  father's  consent  was,  by  the  Roman  law,  essential  to 
ihe  marriage  of  children  in  familia.  But  by  our  law, 
children  may  enter  into  marriage  without  the  knowledge, 
and  even  against  the  remonstrances  of  a  father. 

4.  Marriage  is  forbidden  within  certain  degrees  of  blood. 
The  Romans  reckoned  a  degree  for  every  person  gene- 
rated ;  by  which  rule,  a  father  and  a  son  are  in  the  first, 
brothers  in  the  second,  and  first  cousins  in  the  fourth  de- 
gree of  consanguinity.  The  canon  law  computes  by  the  per- 
sons generated  upon  one  side  only,  which,  in  the  direct  line 


of  ascendants  and  descendants,  comes  to  the  same  account 
with  the  Roman  computation  ;  but,  in  the  traverse  or  col- 
lateral line,  makes  a  considerable  variation  from  it.  By 
1567,  c.  IS,  which  adopts  the  law  of  Moses,  I.evit.  c.  18, 
into  ours,  seconds  in  blood,  and  all  remoter  degrees,  mav 
lawfully  marry.  By  seconds  in  blood  are  meant  fiisl  cou- 
sins, according  to  the  computation  <if  the  cunon  law,  which 
was  at  that  time  the  common  way  in  Scotland  of  reckon- 
ini;  degrees.  Marriage  in  the  direct  line  is  forbidden  in 
infinitum  ;  as  it  is  also  in  the  collateral  line,  in  the  special 
case  where  one  of  the  panics  \%loca  fiarentis  to  the  other, 
as  grand-uncle,  great-giand-uncle,  kc.  with  respect  to  his 
grand-niece,  See.  The  same  degrees  that  are  prohibited 
in  consanguinity  are  prohibited  in  atlinity ;  which  is  the  tie 
arising  from  marriage  betwixt  one  of  the  married  pair 
and  tiie  blood  relations  of  the  other.  Marriage,  also, 
where  either  of  the  parties  is  naturally  unfit  for  genera- 
tion, or  stands  alieady  married  to  a  tiiird  person,  is  ifiaojure 
null. 

5.  To  prevent  bigamy  and  inces.uous  marriages,  the 
church  has  introduced  proclamation  of  banns ;  which  is  the 
ceremony  of  publishing  the  names  and  designations  (addi- 
tion) of  those  who  intend  to  intermarry,  in  the  c lunches  of 
the  parishes  where  the  bride  and  bridegroom  reside,  after 
the  congregation  is  assembled  for  divine  service,  that  all 
persons  who  know  any  objection  to  the  marriage  may  ofler 
it.  Not  bishops  only,  but  presbyteries,  assumed  formerly 
a  power  of  dispensing  with  proclamation  rjf  banns  on  ex- 
traordinary occasions,  ^■i^tV  .4ss.  1638,  5'fs.s.  23,21,  which 
has  not  been  exercised  since  the  Revolution.  When  the 
order  of  the  church  is  observed,  the  marriage  is  called  re- 
gular ;  whzn  oiUcvviist,  clandestine.  Clandestine  marriage, 
though  it  be  valid,  has  statutory  penalties  annexed  to  it, 
afl'ecting  not  only  the  parties,  but  the  celebrator  and  wit- 
nesses, 1661,  c.  34 — 1695,  c.  12 — 1698,  c.  6  :  and,  over 
and  above,  the  parties  were  punished  with  the  loss  of  cer- 
tain conjugal  rights;  the  husband  lost  his  jus  marili,  and 
ihe  v/'ife  hcv  jus  relictx,  by  1672,  c.  9.  This  last  act,  which 
also  inflicted  penalties  against  the  then  non-conforming 
clergy,  was  rescinded  in  the  lump  with  other  acts  for  con- 
formity by  1690,  c.  27;  in  respect  of  which  the  penalties 
of  the  act  1672  against  clandestine  marriages  were  found 
to  be  taken  ofl'.  Fountainhall,  1  Ith  Dec.  1705,  Carru- 
thers. 

6.  By  marriage,  a  society  is  created  between  the  mar- 
lied  pair,  which  draws  after  it  a  mutual  communication 
of  their  civil  interests,  in  as  far  as  is  necessary  for  main- 
taining it.  As  the  society  lasts  only  for  the  lives  of  the 
socii,  therefore  rights  that  have  the  nature  of  a  perpetuity, 
which  our  law  styles  heritable,  arc  not  brought  under  the 
partnership  or  communion  of  goods,  as  a  land  estate,  or 
bonds  bearing  a  yearly  interest :  it  is  only  moveable  sub- 
jects, or  tlie  fruits  produced  by  lieritable  subjects  dur- 
ing the  mariiage,  that  become  common  to  man  and  wife. 

7.  The  husband,  as  the  head  of  the  wile,  has  the  sole 
right  of  managing  the  goods  in  communion,  which  is  called 
jus  mariti.     This  right  is  so  absolute,  that  it  bears  but  little 

resemblance  to  a  right  of  administering  a  common  sub- 
ject; for  the  husband  can,  in  virtue  tbe.eof,  sell,  or  even 
gift  at  his  pleasure,  the  whole  goods  falling  under  commu- 
nion ;  and  his  creditors  may  alfcct  them  for  the  payment 
of  his  proper  debts;  so  that  the  >a  mariti  carries  all  the 
characters  of  an  assignation  by  the  wife  to  the  husband,  of 
her  moveable  estate.  It  arises  ijiso  jure  from  the  marriage, 
and  therefore  needs  no  other  constitution. 

8.  From  this  right  are  excepted  paraphernal  gqods, 
which,  us  the  word  is  understood  in  our  law,  comprehends 
the  wile's  wearing  apparel,  and  the  ornaments  proper  to  her 
person,  as  necklaces,  er,r-rings,  breast  or  arm  jewels,  &c. 
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These  arc  neither  alienable  by  the  husband,  nor  affectable 
by  his  creditors. 

9  The  risht  of  the  husband  to  the  wife's  moveable 
estate  is  burdened  with  the  moveable  debts  contracted  by 
her  before  marriage:  And  as  his  right  is  universal,  so  is 
his  burden  ;  for  il  reaches  to  her  whole  moveable  debts, 
though  tliey  should  far  exceed  her  moveable  estate.  Yet 
the  husband  is  not  considered  as  the  true  debtor  in  his 
wile's  debts.  In  all  actions  for  payment,  she  is  the  proper 
defender;  the  husband  is  only  cited  for  his  interest,  that  is, 
as  curator  to  her,  and  administrator  of  the  society  soo.,s. 
As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  marriage  is  dissolved,  and  the 
society  goods  thereby  suffer  a  division,  the  husband  is  no 
farther  concerned  in  the  share  belonging  to  his  deceased 
wife  ;  and  consequently  is  no  longer  liable  to  pay  her  debts, 
which  must  be  recovered  from  her  representatives,  or  her 
separate  estate. 

10.  The  husband,  by  marriage,  becomes  the  perpetual 
curator  of  the  wife,  from  this  right  it  arises,  1  That  no 
suit  can  proceed  against  the  wife  till  the  husband  be  cited 
for  his  inletest:  And  if  she  is  married  during  the  depen- 
dence of  a  process  against  her  before  an  inferior  court,  and 
if  tlve  husband  dwells  within  anotlxr  territory,  he  must  be 
called  by  lettersof  supplement,  wnich  arc  grunted  of  course 
by  the  Court  of  Sfssion.  2.  All  deeds  done  by  a  wife, 
without  the  husband's  consent,  are  null  ;  neither  can  she 
sue  in  any  action  without  the  husband's  concurrence.  When 
the  husband  refuses,  or  by  reason  of  forfeiture,  &c.  cannot 
concur,  or  where  tiie  action  is  to  be  brought  against  the 
husband  himself  for  performing  his  part  of  the  marriage- 
articles,  the  judge  will  authorize  her  to  sue  in  her  own 
name.  To  prevent  the  necessity  of  applying  for  the  court's 
authority,  care  is  generally  taken  in  inariiage-contracts  to 
name  certain  trustees,  at  whose  instance  execution  may 
pass  against  the  husband.  The  effects  arising  from  this 
curatorial  power  discover  themselves  even  before  marriage, 
upon  the  publication  of  banns  ;  after  which  the  bride,  being 
no  longer  sui  juris,  can  contract  no  det)t,  nor  do  any  deed, 
cither  to  the  prejudice  of  her  future  husband,  or  even 
to  her  own.  But  it  is  not  enough  for  this  purpose  that 
the  banns  have  been  published  at  the  bridegroom's  pa- 
rish church  ;  the  notification  must  be  also  made  at  the 
briilc's,  in  order  to  interpel  persons  from  contraclitig  with 

her. 

11.  If  the  husband  should  either  withdraw  from  his 
wife,  or  turn  her  out  of  doors,  or  if,  continuing  in  family 
with  her,  he  should  by  severe  treatment  endanger  her 
life,  the  commissaries  will  authorize  a  separation  a  mensa 
e<  «ro,  and  give  a  separate  alimony  to  the  wife,  suitable 
to  her  husijand's  estate,  from  the  time  of  such  separation, 
until  either  a  reconciliation  or  a  sentence  of  divorce 

12.  .\  wife,  while  she  remains  in  family  with  her  hus- 
band, is  considered  as /)r(£/;o.siVi  ncgotiis  doniesticis  ;  and, 
consequently,  may  provide  things  proper  for  the  family  ; 
for  the  price  whereof  the  husband  is  liable,  though  they 
should  be  misapplivd,  or  though  the  husband  should  have 
given  her  money  to  provide  them  elsewhere. 

A  hushand,  who  suspects  that  his  wife  may  hurt  his 
fortune  by  high  living,  may  use  the  remedy  ot  inhibition 
agains'  her,  by  which  all  persons  are  interpelled  from 
contracting  with  her,  or  giving  her  credit  :  .Alter  the 
completing  of  this  diligence,  whert  by  the  praifiositura 
falls,  the  wife  cannot  bind  the  husband,  unless  for  such 
reasonable  furnishings  as  he  cannot  instruct  that  he  pro- 
vided her  w  th  aliunde.  As  every  man,  and  consequent- 
ly every  husband,  has  a  right  to  remove  his  managers  at 
pleasure,  inhibition  may  pass  at  the  suit  of  the  husband 
against  the  wife,  though  he  should  not  offer  to  justify 
that  measure  by  an  actual  proof  of  the  extravagance  or 
profuseness  of  her  tcniper. 


13.  As  to  the  rights  granted  by  the  wife,  affecting  hef 
estate  ;  she  has  no  moveable  est. ite. except  her  parapherna- 
lia ;  and  those  she  may  alien  or  impignorale,  with  con- 
sent of  the  husi)and  as  curator,  otherwise  not.  She -can, 
even  without  tue  husband,  bequeath  by  testament  her 
share  ol  the  goods  in  communion  ;  but  she  cannot  dis- 
pose of  them  inter  vivos,  tor  she  herself  has  no  proper 
light  to  them  while  the  ma-riage  subsists.  A  wife  can. 
lawfully  oblige  herself,  in  i elation  to  her  heritable  estate, 
with  consent  of  her  husband;  for  though  her  person  is 
in  some  sense  sunk  by  the  marriage,  she  contin vies  capa- 
ble of  holding  a  real  estate  ;  and  in  such  obligations,  her 
estate  is  considered,  and  not  her  person  A  husband, 
though  he  is  curator  to  his  wife,  can, by  his  acceptance  or 
intervention,  authorize  rights  granted  by  her  in  his  own 
favour  ;  for  a  husband's  curatory  is  not  intended  only  for 
the  wife's  advantage,  but  is  considered  as  a  mutual  bene- 
fit to  both. 

14.  By  the  law  of  Scotland,  agreeably  to  the  rules  of 
our  holy  religion,  marriage  cannot  be  dissolved  till  death, 
except  by  divorce,  proceeding  either  upon  the  head  of 
adultery,  Mnli.  xix.  8,  9.  Mark  x.  1 !.  or  of  wilful  deser- 
tion, 1  Cor.  vii.  15 

15.  Marriage  is  dissolved  by  death,  either  within  year 
and  day  of  its  being  contracted,  or  alter  year  and  day. 
If  it  is  dissolved  within  year  and  day,  all  rights  granted 
in  consideration  of  the  marriage  become  void,  and 
things  return  to  the  same  condition  in  which  they  stood 
before  the  marriage.  The  tocher  returns  to  the  wile, 
or  those  from  whom  it  came  ;  and  all  the  interest,  either 
legal  or  conventional,  arising  to  the  wife  in  the  husband's 
estate,  returns  to  the  husband  or  his  heirs. 

16.  Upon  the  dissolution  of  a  marriage  after  year  and 
day,  the  surviving  husband  becomes  the  irrevocable 
proprietor  of  the  tocher  ;  and  the  wife,  where  she  sur- 
vives, is  entitled  to  her  jointure,  or  to  her  legal  provi- 
sions of  terce,  and  jus  rctictcs.  If  a  living  child  be  pro- 
created of  the  marriage,  who  has  been  heard  to  cry,  the 
marriage  has  t!ie  same  effect  as  if  it  had  subsisted  beyond 
the  year.  The  dibputes  that  might  arise  from  the  disso- 
lution of  a  marriage  within  the  year  are  generally  pre- 
vented by  a  clause  in  marriage-contracts,  that  the  in- 
terest of  the  husband  and  wife  shall  continue,  though  the 
marriage  should  be  dissolved  sooner  without  a  living 
child.  ' 

17.  Divorce  is  such  a  separation  of  married  persons, 
during  their  lives,  as  looses  them  from  the  nuptial  tie, 
and  leaves  them  at  freedom  to  intermarry  with  others. 
Marriage  being  by  the  canonists  numbered  among  the 
sacraments,  is  reckoned  a  bond  so  sacred  that  nothing 
can  dissolve  it.  In  the  case  of  adultery  itself,  they  al- 
low only  a  separation  from  bod  and  board  ;  and  even 
by  our  law,  neither  adultery  nor  wilful  desertion  are 
grounds  which  must  necessarily  dissolve  m.iriiage  ;  they 
are  only  handles,  which  the  injured  party  may  take 
hold  of  to  be  free.  Cohabitation,  therefore,  by  the  in- 
jured party,  after  being  in  the  knowledge  of  the  acts 
of  adultery,  implies  a  passing  from  the  injury  ;  and  no 
divorce  can  proceed  wiiich  is  carried  on  by  collusion 
betwixt  the  parties,  lest,  contrary  to  the  first  institu- 
tion of  marriage,  they  might  disengage  themselves  by 
their  own  consent.  As  by  divorce  the  nuptial  tie  itself 
is  loosed,  the  guilty  person  as  well  as  the  innocent  may 
contract  second  marriages  ;  hut  in  the  case  of  divorce 
upon  adultery,  marriage  is  by  special  statute  prohibited 
betwixt  the  two  adulterers,  1500,  c.  20,  a  doctrine  bor- 
rowed from  the  Roman   law. 

18  Where  either  party  has  deserted  from  the  other 
for  four  years  together,  that  other  may,  by  15  73.  c.  55, 
sue     for    adherence    before    the     commissaries,     whose 
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decree  the  session  may  enforce  by  letters  of  horning.  If 
these  have  no  effect,  the  church  is  to  proceed  first  by 
adihonilion,  then  by  excomnjunicaiion ;  all  which  pre- 
vious sups  are  declared  to  be  a  sufficient  ground  for 
pursuing  a  divorce.  In  practicf ,  tlie  commissaries  pro- 
nounce sentence  in  the  adherence  after  one  year's  de- 
sertion ;  but  four  years  must  intervene  between  the  first 
desertion  and  the  decree  of  divorce.  By  tlie  instructions, 
1666,  c.  2,  the  inferior  commissaries  can  only  judge  in 
the  previous  action  of  adherence  ;  the  divorce  must  be 
carried  before  the  commissaries  of  Edinburgh. 

19.  The  legal  effects  of  divorce  on  the  head  of  deser- 
tion, are  particularly  defined  by  1573,  c.  55,  by  which  the 
party  offending  forfeits  tlie  tocher  and  the  donationes  firo/i- 
ter  nu/Hias,  (as  to  which  sec  ,\'ov.  i  17.  c.  8  §  2.)  By  these, 
■when  applied  to  our  law,  must  be  understood  the  provi- 
sions tliat  the  wife  is  entitled  to,  either  by  law  or  by  pac- 
tion, in  consideration  of  the  tocher;  aiid  the  meaning  of  the 
act  is,  tliat  the  offending  husband  shall  restore  the  tocher, 
and  forfeit  to  the  wife  all  her  provisions,  legal  and  conven- 
tional ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  offending  wife  shall  for- 
feit to  the  husband  her  tocher,  and  all  the  rights  that  would 
have  belonged  to  her  in  the  case  of  her  survivance.     This, 


Agnates,  m  the  sense  of  the  Roman  iaw,  were  those  whose 
propinquity  was  connected  by  males  only  ;  in  the  relation  of 
cognates,  one  or  more  females  were  interposed.  We  un- 
derstand by  agnates,  all  those  who  are  related  by  the  father 
even  though  females  imervenc  ;  and  by  cognates,  those  who' 
are  related  by  the  mother. 

4.  Where  there  are  two  or  more  agnates  equally  near  to 
the  pupil,  he  who  is  entitled  to  the  pupil's  legal  succession 
falls  to  be  preferred  to  the  others,  because  it  is  presumed 
that  he  will  be  the  most  diligent  in  preserving  the  estate 
But  as  the  law  suspects  that  he  may  not  be  over  careful  to 
preserve  a  life  wliich  stands  in  the  way  of  his  own  interest, 
this  sort  of  tutor  is  excluded  from  the  custody  of  the  pupil's' 
person,  whicli  is  commonly  committed  to  the  mother,  while 
a  widow,  until  the  pupil  be  seven  vears  old  ;  and  on  default 
of  the  mother  to  the  next  cognate.  The  tutor-of-law  must 
be  at  least  twenty-five  years  of  age.  He  is  served  or  de- 
clared by  a  jury  of  sworn  men,  wlio  are  called  upon  a  brief 
issuing  from  the  chancery,  which  is  directed  to  anv  iud^e 
having  jurisdiction.  He  must  give  security  before  he  en- 
ters upon  the  management, 

5    If  no  tutor-of-law  demands  the  office,  anv  person,  even 
a  stranger,  may  apply  for  a  tutory. dative.     But,  because  a 


Lord  Stair,  I.  4.  §  20,  judges  to  be  also  the  rule  in  divorce     tutor-of-law  ought  to  be  allowed  a  competent  time  to  deli 
upon  adultery,  as  it  was  by  the  Roman  law.     But  by  a  de-      berate  whether  he  will  serve  or  not,  no  tutory-dative  can  be 
cision  1762,  Justice,  founded  on  a  tract  of  ancient  decisions      given  till  the  elapsing  of  a  year  from  the  time  at  wl 


recovered  from  the  records,  the  offending  husband  was  al 
lowed  to  retain  the  tocher. 

Title  III. —  0/  Tutors  and   Curators,  Parent  and  Child, 
Master  and  Servant. 

1.  The  stages  of  life  principally  distinguished  in  law, 
are  /lufiillarity,  fiuberty  or  minority,  and  majority.  A  child 
is  in  pupillarity  from  tiie  birth  till  14  years  of  age  if  a  male, 
and  till  twelve  if  a  female.  Minority  begins  where  pupil- 
larity ends,  and  continues  till  majority,  which  by  the  law  of 


ri       1    J  h      -     •    ,-  -hich  the 

tutor-of-law  had  first  a  right  to  serve,  i.  e.  till  a  year  after 
the  death  ol  the  deceased,  if  the  father  has  named  no  tutors- 
and  if  he  has  named  tutors,  who  have  accepted,  not  till  a 
year  after  the  nomination  falls  by  the  death  or  incapacity  of 
the  nominees.  It  is  the  king  alone,  as  the  father  of  his 
country,  who  gives  tutors-dative,  by  his  Court  of  Exche 
quer  ;  and  no  gift  of  tutory  can  pass  in  Exchequer  without 
the  citation  or  consent  of  the  next  of  kin  to  the  pupil,  both 
by  the  father  and  mother ;  nor  till  the  tutor  gives  security 
recorded  in  the  books  of  Exchequer.  There  is  no  room 
for  a  tutor  of-law,  or  tutor-dative,  while  a  tutor-nominate 


Scotland  is  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  complete,  both  in  can  be  hoped  for.  And  tutors-of-law,  or  dative  even  after 
males  and  females  ;  but  minority,  in  a  large  sense,  includes  they  have  begun  to  act,  may  be  excluded  by  the  tutor-no- 
"■'"""  '  -■'^  --  "  ••  minate,  as  soon  as  he  offers  to  accept,  unless  he  has  express- 
ly renounced  the  office.  If  a  pupil  be  without  tutors  of  any 
kind,  the  Court  of  Session  will,  at  the  suit  of  any  kinsman 
name  a  factor  {steward)  for  the  management  of  the  pupil's' 
estate,  who  must  conduct  himself  by  the  rules  laid  down 
Act  S.  13  Feb.  1730.  ' 


all  under  age,  wliether  pupils  or /iaAfrf*.  Because  pupils 
cannot  in  any  degree  act  for  themselves,  and  minors  sel- 
dom with  discretion,  pupils  are  put  by  law  under  the  pow- 
er of  tutors,  and  minors  may  put  themselves  under  the  di- 
rection of  curators.  Tutory  is  a  fionuer  and  faculty  to  go- 
vern the  person,  a?id  administer  the  estate  o/ a  fiufiil.  Tu- 
tors are  either  ?iominate,  of  laiv,  or  dative  ;  which  answers 
to  the  tutores  testamentarii,  legitimi,  and  datavi,  of  the  Ro- 
man law. 

2.  A  tutor  nominate,  is  he  who  is  named  by  a  father  in  his 
■testament  or  other  writing,  to  a  lawful  child.     As  the  right 

of  naming  tutors  proceeds  from  the  fatherly  power,  those 
who  are  named  by  a  mother  or  stranger  arp  not  proper  tu- 
tors ;  their  powers  are  limited  to  the  speciiil  estate  left  to 
the  pupil ;  and  therefore  their  being  named  cannot  hinder 
the  pupil  from  getting  one  who  may  defend  his  person,  and 
manage  l;is  other  estate.  The  nomin:Uion  of  tutors  being 
entirely  pendent  on  the  will  of  the  father,  may  be  altered  at 
his  pleasure,  even  though  it  should  have  been  engrossed 
in  a  writing  in  its  nature  irrevocable,  as  a  disposition.  A 
tutor  non)inate  is  not  obliged  to  give  caution  for  the  faithful 
discharge  of  his  office,  because  his  fidelity  is  presumed  to 
have  been  sufficiently  known  to  the  father. 

3.  If  there  be  no  nomination  by  the  father,  or  if  the  tutors 
nominated  do  not  accept,  or  if  the  nomination  falls  by  death 
or  otherwise,  there  is  a  place  for  a  tutor  of  law  ;  so  called, 
because  he  succeeds  by  the  mere  disposition  of  law.  This 
sort  of  tutory  devolved  by  the  ancient  Roman  law,  and  de- 
volves also  by  ours,  upon  the  next  agnate;  but  the  word 
agnate  is  differently  understood  in  our  law  and   in  theirs. 
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6.    After  the  years  of  pupillarity  are  over,  the  minor  is 
considered  as  capable  of  acting  by  himself,  if  he  has  confi- 
dence enough  in  his  own  capacity  and  prudence.    The  only 
two  cases  in  which  curators  are  imposed  upon  minors  are 
1 .  When  they  are  named  by  the  father  in  liege  poustie,  (or  in 
a  state  of  health),  in  consequence  of  1696,  c.  8.     2.  Where 
the  father  is  himself  alive  ;  for  a  father  is  ipso  jure,  without 
any  service,  administrator,  that  is,  both  tutor  and  curator  of 
iaw  to  his  children,  in  relation  to  whatever  estate  may  fall 
to  them  during  their  minority.     This  right  in  the  father 
does  not  extend  to  grand-children,  nor  to  such  even  of  his 
immediate  children  as  are  forisfamiliated:  Neither  has  it 
place  in  subjects  which  are  left  by  a  stranger  to  the  minor, 
excluding   of  the   father's   administration.       If  the  minor 
chooses  to  be  under  the  direction  of  curators,  he  must  raise 
and  execute  a  siunmons,  citing  at  least  two  of  the  next  of 
kin  to  appear  before  his  own  judge-ordinary,  upon  nine 
days  warning.     At  the  day  and  place  of  appearance,  he  of- 
fers to  the  judge  a  list  of  those  whom  he  intends  for  his  cu- 
lators  :     Such  of  them  as  resolve  to  undertake  the  office, 
must  sign  their  acceptance,  and  give  caution  ;  upon  which 
an  act  of  curatory  is  extracted. 

7.   These  curators   are  styled  ad  negotia,  to  distinguish 
them  from  another  sort  called  curators  ad  litesf  who  are  au- 
5  I 
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auuor's  proper  debts,  and  it  cannot  be  known  till  account- 
iLijijWiicliicr  Ll>e  tULuiB  or  cu.aiuis  .lave  iii  ilieii  Hands  M\f 
luiiiis  oc.Oii^iaij  uo  tue  deinui':  Vei  tn^y  iii-y  !;e  cau,.^cd 
lur  cue  puituriiiaiice  ol  tacis  m  liicir  own  puwtr,  e.  i^.  to 
make  a  suojcLl  lorLhcommg,  to  renew  iiivesuiurcs  to  the 
heirs  ot  vassals,  bcc. 

10.  I'licy  navu  power  to  sell  tlie  minoi's  moveables, 
williout  wnicU  his  ptrsonui  estate  would  Ircqucniiy  be  lost 
to  mm.  I'iiey  were  by  ine  Roman  law  denied  the  power 
01  aiieiung  land  estates  wiihoul  the  authoiuy  ot  a  jmltje  ;  ' 
but  tnai  law  obtains  with  us  only  in  the  case  oi  tutors,  lor 
liic  alienation  oi  heniage  by  a  minor,  with  consent  ot  his 
cuiaiors,  is  valid  sine  ciecreCo  Jtraioris. 

11.  It  IS  the  du.y  oi  luiois  and  curators  to  take  proper 
care  ol  the  minor's  person  and  education,  and  to  disburse 
the  expence  necessary  tor  tliat  purpose.  Tutors  ought 
iioi  to  employ  a  yearly  sum  exceeding  the  intirest  ol  ihe 
muioi's  stuck,  or  tne  rent  ol  his  estate,  lor  his  educaiion 
aiiU  maintenance  ,  but  curators  may  encroach  on  the  stock 
itse.l,  vvneie  it  is  small,  or  even  employ  the  whole  ol  it  it 
less  will  not  do,  lor  putting  the  muior  in  a  way  ol  business. 
It  is  also  their  du  y  to  employ  the  minor's  rents  and  in- 
terests prohtabiy. 

12.  Tnough  no  person  is  obliged  to  accept  the  office  of 
tutor  or  curator,  yet,  having  once  accepted,  he  cannot 
tnrow  It  up  or  renounce  it  without  sufficient  cause.  But 
li  lie  should  be  guilty  ot  mi-,appiyiug  the  minor's  money, 
or  tall  in  any  otner  pan  ot  his  duiy,  he  may  be  removed  by 
tile  aciio,  or  lather  accusatiu^  sua/iccti  tuloris,  which  was 
by  tne  Roman  Idv/,  /lo/iuluns,  but  with  us  can  be  pursued 
oiny  by  the  minor's  next  ol  kin,  or  liy  a  co-tutor  or  co-cu- 
ratur.    ine  otti..esol  lutory  and  curatory  expire  aUo  by  the 


Ihoriseclby  the  judge  to  concur  with  a  pupil  or  mino.  m 
act  ons  ol  law,  IJ  wnere  lie  is  without  -^-'s  ana  cu  a- 
tors,  or  where  his  tutors  or  curators  are  part.es  to  tne  »uit. 
Tail  .ort  is  nut  obliged  to  give  caution,  because  ti.ey  ha  e 
no  intermeddling  with  the  minor's  estate:  1  ney  aie  ap- 
pointeo  lor  a  spexial  purpose  ;  and,  when  tnat  is  ovei  ti  ci. 
oliiee  is  at  an  en<l.  Women  were,  by  tne  «""""  ';^'  ;7^ 
b..red  t.om  tne  offices  both  ol  tuloiy  and  cu.atu.y,  except 
in  special  case.  :  With  ns  ti.eyare  "1>^'^'-'  "■''^,';';;''';,  '"'' 
lowngrctiictions:  1.  The  office  ol  a  lema  e  tutoi  oi  cu- 
rator^lalls  by  ner  marriage,  even  though  the  nomination 
should  provide  otherwise;  lor  alter  .he  is  herse.l  su.jee l- 
ed  to  the  power  of  a  husband,  she  is  incapable  ol  naving  any 
person  under  her  power.  2.  No  woman  can  be  tutor  ./ 
larj;  lor  that  sort  is  marked  out,  purely  on  the  se^ore  ot 
blood,  witnout  any  regard  to  personal  qualities.  1  apisl. 
are  declared  incapable  of  lutory  or  curatory  by  Uou,  c.  c. 
Wiieie  the  minor  has  more  tutors  and  curators  than  one, 
wlio  arc  called  in  the  nomination  to  the  joint  management, 
they  must  all  concur  in  every  act  of  administration  :  Where 
a  cenain  number  is  named  lor  a  quorum,  tnat  number 
must  concur :  Wnere  any  one  is  named  sme  qua  non,  no 
act  IS  valid  without  tiial  one's  special  concurrence.  But  il 
they  are  named  witl.out  any  of  tnese  limitationb,  tne  con- 
cuirence  of  the  majoiiiy  of  the  nominees  then  alive  is  sut- 
ficient. 

8.  In  this,  tutory  difl'ei  s  from  curatory,  that  as  pupds 
are  incapable  of  consent,  they  have  no  lurson  capable  of 
acting,  which  defect  the  tutor  supplies;  But  a  minor 
imbcs  can  act  for  himself.  Hence  the  tutor  subscribes 
alone  ail  deeds  of  administration,  but  in  curatory,  it  is 
the  minor    who    subscribes   as     the    proper   paii>  ;    the  .  _  . 

1  ,„      ,1,.,.^    ,-«,,c:..nt       Ht-nre    also     I lii-      |)upii  a  allainin.f  the  age  ot   puoerty,  or  the  minor  s  attain- 

curator   does   no  more    than    consent,     ncnce,  aiso,    inc      '    ^  ,    ,  .      ,  _  _    _,    i   .        „    j    u..   .i,« 

persons  of  pupils   are  under    the    power  either  of  their     '       "'        "     " ""      "     ~  " " 

tutors  or  ol  their  nearest  cognates;  but  the  minor,  alter 
pupiUarity,  has  the  disposal  of  his  own  person,  and  may 
reside  wliere  he  pleases.  In  this  sense  the  rule  of  the 
Roman  law  may  be  understood,  tutor  daiur  persona,  cura- 
tor rei.  In  most  other  particulars,  the  nature,  the  pow- 
ers, and  the  duties  ol  the  two  offices,  coincide.  Both 
tutors  and  curators  n.ust,  previous  to  thuir  admiaibtra- 
tion,  make  a  judicial  mventoiy,  subscribed  by  them  and 
the  ncxtol  kin,  before  the  minor's  judge-oruiaary  of  his 
whole  estate,  personal  and  real,  of  wliica  one  subsi  ribed  du- 
plicate is  to  liekepiby  the  tutors  or  cui  j  oisthems-  Ives,  ano- 
ther by  the  next  ol  kin  on  the  lather's  side,  and  athii'd  by  the 
next  of  kin  on  the  mother's.  II  an  estate  belonging  to 
the  minor  shall  afterwards  come  to  their  knowledge,  they 
must  add  it  to  the  inventory  within  two  months  after  their 
attaining  possession  of  it.  Should  they  neglect  (his,  tlie 
minor's  debtors  are  not  obliged  to  make  paynunt  to 
them;  they  may   be  removed  from    their   offices  as   sns- 


in^  the   age   ol    twenty-one  years    complete  ;  and    by   the 
deaUi  eitner  of  the   minor  or  of  his  tu  or  or  curator. 

13.  Deeds  either  by  pupils  or  by  minors  having  cu- 
rators, wiihout  their  consent  are  null;  but  they  oblige  the 
grantors,  in  as  far  as  relates  to  sums  profitably  applied  to 
tneir  use.  \  laiaor  under  curators  can  indeed  make  a 
testament  by  himself;  but  whatever  is  executed  in  the 
lormofa  deed,  inter  vivos,  requires  the  curator's  consent. 
Deeds  by  a  minor  who  has  no  curators,  are  as  effectual  as 
it  he  had  had  curators,  and  signed  them  wii.h  iheir  con- 
sent :  he  may  even  alienate  his  heritage,  with  the  interpo- 
sition ol  a  jutlge. 

\i.  Mmois  may  be  restored  against  all  deeds  granted 
in  their  minority  that  are  huitlul  to  them.  Deeds  in 
tiieiiiseives  void,  need  not  the  remedy  of  restitution;  but 
where  hurllui  deeds  arc  granted  by  a  tutor  in  his  pupil's* 
aliaiis,  or  by  a  minor  wno  has  no  curators,  as  these  deeds 
subsist  m  law,  restitution  is  necessary:  ,\nd  even  where 
a  minor  having  curators,  executes  a  deed   hurtful  to  him- 


pected,  and  they  are  entitled  to  no  allowance  lor  the  sums     self  with  their  consent,  he  has  not  only  action   against  the 


disbursed  by  theni  in  the  minor's  afVairs,  1672,  c.  2; 
which  last  penr^Uy  does  not  reach  to  tlie  expence  laid  out 
upon  the  minor's  entertainment,  or  upon  his  lands  and 
houses,  ^ct.  S  2S(/i  J''eb.  1093,  nor  to  sums  expended 
in  completing  his  titles,  18th  July,  1707,  Ycamaii 


curators,  but  he   has  the  benetit  of  restitution  agaiast  the 
deed  itself,  both   by   the  Roman  law,  and  by  ours. 

15.  The  persons  of  pupils  are  urotected  from  imprison- 
ment in  civil  debts,  by   1696,  c.  41. 

16.  Curators  are  given,  not  only    to  minors,  but  in  ge- 


9.  Tutors  and  curators  have  power  to  sue  for  and  levy  neral  to  every   one   who,   either   through  defect  of  judi^- 

the   minor's  rents,  interest,  and    ev;  n  pri' cipal   sums,   if  ment,  or    unhtness  of  disposition,  is   incapable   of  rightly 

his   necessities  call    for  it;   to  grant  acquittances   to   the  managing   his  own  affiiirs.     Curators  may  lie  also  granted 

debtors,  and  to  name  factors  or  stewards,  with  reasonable  to  lunatics,   and  even  to  persons  dumb  and   deaf,   though 

salaries.     They   may  remove  tenants,  and  giant  leases  of  they   be   of  sound  judgment,  when    it  appears   that   they 

the  minor's   lands,  to  endure  as   long    as  tiieir  own  office;  cannot  exert  it  in  tlie  management  of  business. 


but  not  under  the  former  rental,  without  either  a  warrant 
from  the  Court  of  Session,  or  some  app.trent  necessity:  but 
though  tlity  can  use  all  diligence  against  the  minor's  debt- 
ors,the  minor'scrediiors  can  use  no  execution  against  them 
for  payment  of  the  debts  due  by  the  minor;  for  these  arc  the 


17.  Tiie  law  concerning  the  state  oi  children  falls  next 
to  be  explained.  Caildren  are  either  born  in  wedlock,  or 
out  of  it.  All  children  born  in  lawful  marriage  or  wed- 
lock are  presumed  to  be  begotten  bv  the  person  to  whom 
the    mother    is  married,    and   consequently    to  be  lavyful 
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children.  This  presumption  is  so  sti'ongly  founded,  that 
it  cannot  be  dcteaied  but  by  direct  evidence  that  the  mo- 
ther's hubbund  could  not  be  the  father  of  tlie  child,  e.  g. 
■where  he  is  impotent,  or  was  absent  from  the  wife  till 
^vithin  six  funar  months  of  the  birth.  The  canonists 
indeed  maintain,  that  the  concurring  testimony  of  the  hus- 
band and  wife,  that  the  child  was  not  procreated  by  ihe 
husband,  is  sufficient  to  elide  this  legal  presumption  for 
legitimacy;  which  doctiine  is  adopted  by  Craig,  371,  §20. 
ana  Lord  S/air,  II.  3.  §  42  :  but  it  is  an  agreed  point,  that 
no  regard  is  to  be  paid  to  such  testimony,  it  it  be  made 
after  they  have  owned  the  child  to  be  theirs,  St.  IV.  45.  § 
20.  A  father  has  the  absolute  right  of  disposing  of  his 
children's  persons,  of  directing  their  education,  and  of 
moderate  chastisement;  and  even  after  they  become  fiu- 
bercs,  he  may  compel  them  to  live  in  family  wiih  him,  and 
to  contribute  their  labour  and  industry  while  they  continue 
there  towards  his  service;  which  power  of  compulsion  lasts, 
in  Lord  Stair's  opinion,  1.  5.  §  13,  alter  their  majority. 
Children,  though  in  family  with  their  father,  are  capable 
of  receiving  sums  in  gift  or  legacy,  eitlier  from  strangers, 
or  from  the  father  himself,  which  thereby  become  their 
property.  A  child  who  gets  a  separate  stock  from  the 
father  for  can-ying  on  any  trade  or  employment,  even 
though  he  should  continue  in  the  father's  house,  may  be 
said  to  be  emancipated  or  forisfamiliated,  in  so  far  as  con- 
cerns that  stock;  ior  the  profits  arising  from  it  are  his  own. 
Forisfamiliation,  when  taken  in  this  sense,  is  also  inferred 
by  the  child's  marriage,  or  by  his  living  in  a  separate 
house,  with  his  father's  permission  or  good  will,  Ht.  I.  5. 
§  13.  Children,  after  their  full  age  of  twenty-one  years, 
become  according  to  the  general  opinion  their  own  mas- 
ters; and  from  that  period  are  bound  to  the  father  only  by 
the  natural  ties  of  duty,  affection,  and  gratitude.  The 
mutual  obligations  between  parents  and  children  to  main- 
tain each  other  are  explained  afterwards,  Book  II.  Tit. 
6.  §2. 

18.  Children  born  out  of  wedlock  are  styled  natural 
children  or  bastards.  The  state  of  these  persons,  while 
they  are  alive,  must  be  tried  l^y  the  commissaries  ;  but  all 
actions  by  the  King  or  his  donatory  lor  fixing  bastardy  on 
persons  deceased  must,  like  other  declaratory  actions,  be 
brought  before  the  session.  For  the  effects  of  bastardy, 
see  afterwards,  B.  II.  Tit.  11. §  II.  B.istardsmay  be  legi- 
timated, or  made  lawful,  either,  1.  By  the  subsequent 
marriage  of  the  mother  of  the  child  with  the  father.  And 
this  sort  of  legitimation,  though  it  was  not  received  by 
our  ancient  customs,  does,  by  our  present  practice,  entitle 
the  child  to  all  the  rights  of  lawful  children.  The  subse- 
quent marriage  which  produces  legitimation,  is  considered 
by  the  law  to  have  been  entered  into  when  the  child  legi- 
timated was  begotten  ;  and  hence,  if  he  be  a  male,  he  ex- 
cludes by  his  right  of  primogeniture  the  sons  procreated 
after  the  marriage,  from  the  succession  of  the  father's 
heritage,  though  these  sons  were  lawful  children  from 
the  birth.  Hence,  also,  those  children  only  can  be  legiti- 
mated, who  are  begotten  of  a  woman  whom  the  fatlier 
might  at  that  period  have  lawfully  married.  Bastards 
are  legitimated  by  letters  of  legitimation  from  the  sove- 
reign. 

19.  As  to  the  power  of  masters  over  their  servants: 
Though  servants  could  not,  by  our  old  law,  be  sold  by 
their  masters  as  their  property,  yet  the  condition  of  those 
called  narivi,  or  bondmen,  was  in  most  respects  as  hard  as 
that  of  the  Roman  servi.  But  all  servants  have  now,  of 
a  long  time,  enjoyed  the  same  rights  and  privaleges  with 
other  subjects,  unless  in  so  far  as  they  are  tied  down  by 
their  engagements  of  service.  Servants  are  either  neces- 
tary  or  voluntary.  Necessary,  are  those  whom  law  obliges 


to  work  without  wages  ;  of  whom  immediately.  Voluntary 
servants  engage  without  compulsion,  either  for  mere 
subsistence,  or  also  for  wages.  Those  who  earn  their 
bread  in  this  way,  might  formerly  have  been  compelled  to 
enter  into  service  by  the   justices  of  the  peace,  who  had 

power  to  fix  the  rate  of  their  wages,  by  1617,  8   §  14 . 

1661,  c.  38  ;  which  statutes  are  now  repealed  by  53d  Geo. 
III.  c.  40. 

20.  Colliers,  coal-bearers,  and  salters,  and  other  per- 
sons necessary  to  the  collieries  and  salt-works,  as  they 
are  paiticulaily  described,  1661,  c.  56,  were,  like  the 
adscri/itiiii  gkbe  of  the  Roman  law,  tied  down,  by  our 
former  law,  to  perpetual  service  at  tlie  works  to  which 
they  had  once  entered.  Upon  a  sale  of  the  works,  the 
right  ol  their  service  was  transferred  to  the  new  proprie- 
tor. All  persons  were  prohibited  to  receive  them  into 
their  service,  without  a  testimonial  from  their  last  master  ; 
and  if  they  deserted  to  another  work,  and  were  redemand- 
etl  within  a  year  thereafter,  he  who  had  received  them 
was  obliged  to  return  them  within  twenty-four  hours  un- 
der  a  penalty,  1606,  c.  11.  But  by  the  stat.  15.  Geo.  III. 
c.  28,  and  39lh  Geo.  III.  c.  56,  all  colliers,  coal-bearers, 
and  salters,  are  now  emancipated  from  servitude;  and  it 
is  declared,  that  none  shall  be  bound  to  a  colliery  or  salt- 
work  in  any  other  way  than  as  a  common  servant  or  la- 
bourer. 

21.  The /;oor  make  the  lowest  class  or  order  of  persons. 
Indigent  chiltlren  may,  l)y  1617,  c.  10,  be  compelled  to  serve 
any  of  the  king's  subjects  without  wages  till  the  age  of 
thirty  years.  Vagr.mts  and  sturdy  beggars  may  also  be 
compelled  to  serve  any  manufacturer,  by  1663,  c.  15.  And 
because  few  persons  were  willing  to  receive  them  into 
their  service,  work-houses  are,  by  1672,  c.  18,  ordained 
to  be  built  for  setting  them  to  work.  The  poor  who  cannot 
work,  must  be  maintained  by  the  parishes  in  which  they  were 
born,  1535,  c.  22  ;  and  where  the  place  of  their  nativity  is 
not  known,  that  burden  falls  upon  the  parishes  where  they 
have  had  their  most  common  resort  for  the  three  years 
immediately  preceding  their  being  apprehended,  or  their 
applying  for  the  public  charity,  1663,  c.  16 — 1698,  c. 
21.  Where  the  contributions  collected  at  the  churches 
to  which  they  belong  are  not  sufricient  for  their  main- 
tenance, they  are,  by  1672,  c.  18.  to  receive  badges  from 
the  minister  and  kirk-session  ;  in  virtue  of  which,  they  may 
ask  alms  at  the  dwelling-houses  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
p'jrish. 


BOOK  II. 

Of    the  Rights    arising    from    Property,    usually 
CALLED   Rights  of  Things. 

Title  I. —  Of  Heritable,  as  distinguished  from  Moveable 
Rights. 

1.  For  the  better  understanding  the  doctrine  of  this  title 
it  may  be  observed,  that  though,  by  the  Roman  law,  the 
person  or  persons  next  of  blood  to  one  dying  intestate  suc- 
ceeded to  the  right  of  his  whole  estate,  of  whatsoever  sub- 
jects it  might  have  consisted  ;  yet,  by  the  law  of  Scotland, 
and  indeed  of  most  nations  of  Europe,  since  the  introduc- 
tion of  feus,  wherever  there  are  two  or  more  in  the  same 
degree  of  consanguinity  to  the  deceased,  who  arc  not  all 
females,  such  rights  as  are  either  properly  feudal,  or  have 
any  resemblance  to  feudal  rights,  descend  by  law  wholly  to 
one  of  them,  who  is  considered  as  the  proper  heir  of  tiic 
deceased  ;  the  others,  who  have  the  name  of  next  of  kin  or 
executors,  must  be  contented  with  that  portion  of  the  estate 
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which  is  of  a  more  psiishable  nature.  Ucncc  has  arisen 
the  division  of  ripjhts  to  be  explained  under  tins  title  ;  tlie 
subjects  descending  to  the  heir  arc  styled  heritable,  and 
those  that  fall  to  the  next  of  kin  moveable. 

2.  All  rights  of  or  affecting  lands,  under  which  are 
comprehended  houses,  mills,  fishings,  teiiids,  and  all 
rights  of  subjects  that  arc  /undo  annexe,  whether  com- 
pleted by  seisin  or  not,  are  heritable  ex  sua  iiatura.  On 
ihe  other  part,  every  thing  that  moves  itself,  or  can  be 
moved,  and  in  general  wliatevcr  is  not  united  to  land,  is 
moveable ;  as  "household  furniture,  corns,  cattle,  cash, 
arrears  of  rent  and  of  interest,  even  though  they  should 
be  due  on  a  right  of  v.nm-^  rent ;  for  though  the  arrears 
last  mentioned  are  secured  on  land,  yet  being  already 
payable  they  are  considered  as  cash.  Bygone  feu  duties, 
like  other  arrears,  are  moveable,  and  consequently  belong 
to  the  superior's  executors.  In  rights  bearing  a  tract  of 
future  time,  /.  c.  rights  which  cannot  be  fulfilled  at  once, 
and  which  cany  a  yearly  profit  to  the  creditor  while  they 
subsist,  e.  g.  an  annuity  lor  a  certain  term  of  years,  though 
the  arrears  due  before  the  creditor's  death  are  moveable, 
yet  the  rights  themselves  are  heritable,  both  because  they 
yield  an  annual  profit,  and  because  nothing  falls  under  exe- 
cutory but  what  is  instantly  payable,  and  can  be  gathered 
in  and  distributed  among  those  that  have  interest  in  it.  So 
that  admitting  tliem  not  to  be  heritable  ex  sua  natura,  the 
heir  is  the  only  person  that  can  take  tliem.  Leases  of  land 
are  heritable,  both  as  they  have  a  tract  of  future  lime,  and 
as  statute  has  given  to  them  in  certain  respects  the  effect 
of  real  rights  of  land. 

3.  Debts  {nomina  debitoruin)  when  due  by  bill,  promis- 
sory note  or  account,  are  moveable.  When  constituted  by 
bond,  they  are  moveable  as  to  succession,  but  heritable  as 
to  the  fisk  and  the  relict,  that  is,  though  by  the  general  rule 
moveable  rights  fall  under  the  communion  of  goods  con- 
sequent upon  marriage,  and  the  moveables  of  denounced 
persons  fall  to  the  crown  or  fisk  by  single  escheat,  yet 
bonds  bearing  interest  do  neither,  but  are  heritable  in  both 
respects.  When  constituted  by  bond  having  a  clause  of  in- 
tcftnient,  they  are  herilable. 

4.  AVhere  lands  are  voluntarily  sold,  either  by  a  formal 
disposition,  or  even  by  a  minute  of  sale,  the  price,  if  it  be 
not  heritably  secured,  must  as  a  moveable  subject  go  to  the 
seller's  executors.  But  in  judicial  sales  lor  the  behoof  of 
creditors,  the  debts  continue  heritably  secured  on  the  price 
till  payment  or  the  conveyance  to  the  purchaser  ;  and 
therefore,  in  so  far  as  they  are  not  paid  to  the  creditor  him- 
self, they  must  go  to  his  heir. 

5.  All  questions,  whether  a  right  be  heritable  or  movea- 
ble, must  be  determined  according  to  the  condition  of  the 
subject  at  the  time  of  the  ancestor's  death.  If  it  was  heri- 
lable at  that  period  it  must  belong  to  the  heir ;  if  moveable 
it  must  fall  to  the  eserutor,  without  regard  to  any  altera- 
tions that  may  have  affected  the  subject,  in  the  interme- 
diate period  between  the  ancestor's  death  and  the  com- 
petition. 

Title  II. — Of  the  Constitution  of  Heritable  Rightu,  of 
Holdings,  and  of  the  rcs/iective  Rights  of  the  Superior 
and  Vassal. 

1 .  Heritable  rights  arc  governed  by  tlic  feudal  law,  whicii 
owed  its  origin,  or  at  least  its  first  improvements,  to  the 
Longobards,  whose  kings,  upon  having  penetrated  into 
Italy,  the  better  to  preserve  their  conquests,  found  it  their 
interest  to  make  grants  to  their  principal  commanders  of 
great  part  of  the  conquered  provinces,  to  be  again  subdi- 
vided by  them  among  the  lower  officers,  under  the  condi- 
tions of  fidelity  and  military  service. 


2.  In  feudal  questions  we  are  governed,  in  the  first  place, 
by  our  own  statutes  and  customs  ;  where  these  fail  us,  we 
have  regard  to  the  practice  of  neighbouring  countiies,  if 
the  genius  of  their  law  appears  to  be  the  same  with  ours; 
and  should  the  cjuestion  still  remain  doubtful,  we  may  have 
recourse  to  the  written  books  of  the  feus,  as  to  the  original 
plan  on  which  all  feudal  systems  have  proceeded. 

3.  This  military  grant  got  the  name,  first  of  benrficiwn, 
and  afterwarrls  oifeudum  ;  and  was  defined,  ji  gratuitous 
right  to  the  firopertij  of  lands,  made  under  the  conditions 
of  fealty  and  military  service,  to  be  performed  by  the  grant- 
or to  the  receiver,  the  radical  right  of  the  lands  still  remain.' 
ing  in  the  grantor.  Under  lands  in  this  definition,  are 
comprehended  all  rights  or  subjects  so  connected  with 
land,  that  they  are  deemed  a  part  thereof  ;  as  houses, 
mills,  fishings,  jurisdictions,  patronages,  Sec.  Though 
feus  in  their  original  nature  were  gratuitous,  they  soon 
became  the  subject  of  commerce  ;  services  of  a  civil  or 
religious  kind  were  frequently  substituted  in  place  of  mili- 
tary ;  and  now,  of  a  long  time,  services  of  every  kind  have 
been  entirely  dispensed  with  in  certain  feudal  tenures.  He 
who  makes  the  grant  is  called  the  superior,  and  he  who  re- 
ceives it  the  vassal.  The  subject  of  the  grant  is  common- 
ly called  ihe  feu,  though  that  word  is  at  other  times  in  our 
law  used  to  signify  one  particular  tenure.  The  interest 
retained  by  the  superior  in  the  feu  is  styled  dominium  di- 
rectum,  or  the  sufieriority  ;  and  the  interest  acquired  by 
the  vassal  dominium  utile,  ov  Xh^  property.  The  word  fee 
is  promiscuously  applied  to-i»t5th'. 

4.  Allodial  property  is  6pposed  to  feus,  by  which  is  un- 
derstood, property  enjoyed  by  the  owner  independently  of 
a  superior.  All  moveable  goods  are  allodial ;  but  with  us 
no  lands  are  allodial  except  those  of  the  king's  own  pro- 
perty, his  superiorities,  and  manses  and  glebes,  the  right  of 
which  latter  is  completed  by  the  presbytery's  designation, 
without  any  feudal  grant. 

5.  A  vassal,  though  he  has  only  the  dotniniu/n  utile,  can 
sub-feu  his  property  to  a  sub-vassal  by  a  subaltern  right, 
and  thereby  raise  a  new  dominium  directum  in  himself,  sub- 
ordinate to  that  which  is  in  his  superior,  and  so  in  infinitum. 
The  vassal  who  thus  sub-feus,  is  called  the  sub-vassal's 
immediate  superior,  and  the  vassal's  superior  is  the  sub- 
vassal's  mediate  superior. 

6.  Every  heritable  subject  capable  of  commerce  may 
be  granted  in  feu.  From  this  general  rule  is  excepted, 
1.  The  annexed  property  of  the  crown,  which  is  not  alien- 
able without  a  previous  dissolution  in  parliament.  2. 
Tailzied  lands,  which  are  devised  under  condition  that  they 
shall  not  be  aliened.  3.  An  estate  in  hereditate  jacente 
cannot  be  effectually  aliened  by  the  heir  apparent  {i.  e.  not 
entered)  ;  but  such  alienation  becomes  effectual  upon  his 
entry,  the  supervening  right  accruing  in  that  case  to  the 
purchaser. 

7.  The  feudal  right,  or  as  it  is  called  investiture,  is  con- 
stituted by  charter  and  seisin.  By  the  charter,  we  under- 
stand that  writing  which  contains  the  grant  of  the  feudal 
subjects  to  the  vassal,  whether  it  be  executed  in  the  proj)er 
form  of  a  charter  or  of  a  disposition.  Charters  by  subject- 
superiors  are  granted,  cither,  \.  A  me  de  superiore  meo, 
when  they  are  to  be  holden,  not  of  the  grantor  himself,  but 
of  his  superior.  This  sort  is  called  a  public  lioidinp:, 
because  vassals  were  in  ancient  times  publicly  received  in 
the  superior's  court,  before  the  pares  curie  or  co-vassals. 
Or,  2.  De  me,  where  the  lands  are  to  be  holden  of  the 
grantor.  These  were  called  sometimes  base  rights,  from 
has.  lower,  and  sometirnes  private,  because  before  the 
establishment  of  our  records  they  were  easily  concealed 
from  third  parties:  the  nature  of  all  which  will  be  more 
fully  explained  in  the  following  Title.     An  original  charter 
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is  that  by  which  the  fee  is  Jirst  granted  ;  a  charter  6y  pro- 
gress is  a  renewed  disposition  ot  that  lee.  The  constituent 
parts  of  a  charter  are,  the  narrative  or  recital,  which  ex- 
presses the  causes  inducing  the  grant  ;  the  dispositive 
clause,  in  which  the  subjects  made  over  are  described  by 
such  characters  as  may  sufficiently  distinijuish  them  ;  and 
here  also  the  order  ot  succession  and  limitation  of  the 
fee  is  expressed;  the  clause  of  tenendas,  declaring  the 
particular  tenure  by  which  the  lands  are  to  be  holden  ;  the 
clause  of  warrandice,  by  wliich  the  grantor  obliges  himself 
that  the  right  conveyed  shall  be  effectual  to  the  receiver  ; 
and  the  precept  ot  seisin,  which  is  the  command  of  the  su- 
perior or  gr.inior  of  the  right  to  his  bailie,  for  giving  seisin 
or  possession  to  the  vassal  or  his  attorney,  by  delivering  to 
him  the  proper  symbols  of  that  possession. 

8.  A  seisin  is  the  instrument  or  attestation  of  a  notary, 
thai  possession  was  actually  given  by  the  superior  or  his 
bailie  to  the  vassal  or  his  attorney  ;  and  it  sometimes  gets 
the  name  oiinfeflmcnc,  though  that  word  in  its  proper  sense 
signifies  the  whole  feudal  right.  For  a  long  time,  the  ap- 
pending of  the  bailie's  seal  to  the  superior's  charter  or  pre- 
precept,  and  sometimes  his  separate  declaration  that  he 
had  given  seisin,  completed  the  vassal's  right,  without  the 
attestation  of  a  notary.  But  afterwards  a  notorial  instru- 
ment came  to  be  considered  as  a  necessary  solemnity,  not 
suppliable  either  by  a  proof  of  natural  possession,  or  even 
ot  the  special  fact,  that  the  vassal  was  duly  entered  to  the 
possession  by  the  superior's  bailie. 

9.  All  seisins  and  other  real  rights  mentioned  in  1617, 
c.  16,  must  be  registered  within  sixty  days  af'.er  their 
date,  eitherin  the  general  register  of  seisins  at  Edinburgh, 
or  in  the  register  of  the  particular  shire  appointed  by  the 
acts,  which,  it  must  be  observed,  is  not  in  every  case  the 
shire  within  which  the  lands  lie.  Unregistered  seisins  are 
ineffectual  against  third  parties,  but  they  are  valid  against 
the  grantors  and  their  heirs. 

10.  The  attestation  of  the  keeper  of  the  records  on  the 
back  of  the  seisin  that  it  was  registered,  was  deemed  a 
sufficient  registration  1686,  c.  19.  Cut  as  this  weakened 
the  security  intended  from  the  records  to  singular  suc- 
cessors, the  actual  booking  of  seisins,  and  of  other  writ- 
ings presented  for  registration,  is  now  required,  1696, 
c.  18.  Seisins  regularly  recorded  are  preferable,  not 
according  to  their  own  dates,  but  the  dates  of  their  le- 
gistralion. 

11.  Seisin  necessarily  sujjposes  a  superior  by  whom 
it  is  given  ;  the  right,  therefore,  which  the  sovereign,  who 
acknowleges  no  superior,  has  over  the  whole  lands  of  Scot- 
land, is  constituted ye^rf  corona  wiiliout  seisin.  In  several 
parcels  of  land  that  lie  contiguous  to  one  another,  one 
seisin  serves  for  all,  unless  the  right  of  the  several  parcels 
be  either  holden  of  different  supeiiors,  or  derived  from  dif- 
ferent authors,  or  enjoyed  by  different  tenures  under  the 
same  superior. 

12.  A  charter  not  perfected  by  seisin,  is  a  right  merely 
personal,  which  does  not  transfer  the  property  ;  and  a  sei- 
sin of  itself  bq.ars  no  faith  without  its  warrant.  It  is  the  sei- 
sin and  charter  joined  together  that  constitutes  the  feudal 
right,  and  secures  the  receiver  against  the  effect  of  all 
posterior  seisins,  even  though  the  charters  on  which  they 
proceed  sh.ould  be  prior  to  his  ;  and  still  more  against  all 
qualities  burdening  his  author's  right,  contained  in  latunt 
persona!  declarations  or  back-bonds,  which  have  not  been 
rendered  litigious  before  his  seisin. 

13.  No  quality,  which  is  designed  as  a  lien  or  real  burden 
on  a  feudal  right,  can  be  effectual  against  singular  succes- 
sors, if  it  be  not  inserted  in  the  investiture. 

14.  Feudal  subjects  are  chiefly  distinguished  by  their 
different  manners  of  holding,  which  were  either  Ti'arrf./?!^, 


blanch,  or  biirgage-^lVard-holding,  which  is  now  abolished 
by  20  Geo.  I.  e.  50,  was  that  which  was  granted  for  .miiitarv 
service. 

15.  Feu./wlding/is  that  whereby  the  vassal  is  obljred  to 
pay  10  the  superior  a  yearly  rent  in  money  or  grain,  and 
sometimes  also  in  services  proper  to  a  farm ';  a-j  ploughing, 
re^iprng,  carriages  for  the  superior's  use,  kc.  nomine  feud^ 

jirm  a  . 

16.  Blanch-holding  {na\  m\\]s.&  ih^  feudum  francum  o*' 
tnc  Lomlx.rus)  is  that  whereby  the  vassal  is  to  pay  to  the 
superior  an  elusory  yearly  duty  ;  as  a  penny  moncv,  a  rose, 
a  pair  of  gilt  spurs,  &c.  merely  in  acknowledgment  of  the 

superiority,  nomine  alba  Jirm  a. 

17.  Burgage-holding,\%  that  by  which  boroughs  royal 
hold  ol  the  soveieign  the  lands  which  are  contained  in  the!'- 
charters  of  erection. 

18.  Feudal  subjects  granted  to  churches,  monasteries, 
or  other  societies  for  religious  or  charitable  uses,  arc 
said  to  be  mortified,  or  granted  ad  manum  mortuam ; 
either  because  all  casualties  must  necessarily  be  lost  to  the 
superior,  where  the  vassal  is  a  corporation  which  never 
dies;  or  because  the  property  of  these  subjects  is  granted 
to  a  dead  hand,  which  cannot  transfer  it  to  another.  In 
lands  mortified  in  times  of  Popery  to  the  church,  whether 
granted  to  prelates  for  tlie  behoof  of  the  church,  or  in  ^iu- 
ram  eleemostjnam,  the  only  services  prestable  by  the  vassal 
were,  prayers  and  singing  of  masses  for  the  souls  of  the 
deceased,^  which  approaches  more  to  blanch-holding  than 
ward.  The  purpose?  of  such  grants  having  been  upon 
the  Reformation  declared  superstitious,  the  lands  moiti- 
fied  were  annexed  to  the  crown.  But  mortifications  to 
universities,  hospitals,  £cc.  were  not  affected  by  that  an- 
nexation ;  and  lands  may  at  this  day  be  mortified  to  any 
lawlul  purpose,  either  by  blanch  or  by  feu-holding. 

19.  1  lie  right  of  the  szijierior  continues  unimpaired, 
notwithstanding  the  feudal  givnt,  unless  in  so  far  as  the 
c?o/;iHn;»n!UiVf,o- property,  ib  conveyed  to  his  vassal:  His 
ir.teftraentin  the  lands  subsists,  and  his  heir  is  entitled  to 
be  vested,  not  in  the  superiority  only,  but  in  the  lands 
themselves,  of  which  his  ancestor  had  made  over  the 
property.  Hence  he  can  sue  all  real  actions  concerning 
the  lands,  against  every  person  but  the  vassal,  or  those 
deriving  right  from  him.  The  superiority  carries  a  right 
to  the  services  and  annual  duties  contained  in  the  reddendo 
of  the  vassal's  charter.  The  duty  payable  by  the  vassal 
is  a  debitum  fundi:  i.  e.  it  is  recoverable,  not  only  by  a  per- 
sonal action  against  himself,  but  by  a  real  action  against 
the  lands.  The  services  with  which  he  is  charged,  if  they 
are  annual,  as  ploughing,  cutting  of  corns  or  hay,  Sic.  must 
be  exacted  within  the  year.  The  services  of  personal 
attendance,  by  hosting,  hunting,  watching,  and  warding, 
due  by  vassals,  are  abolished,  1.  Geo.  II.  st.  2.  c.  54;  and 
in  lieu  ol  them,  the  superior  is  entitled  toa  certain  annual 
payment,  to  be  fixed  by  the  Court  of  Session,  if  the  parties 
themselves  cannot  settle  it. 

20.  Besides  the  constant  fixed  rights  of  superiority, 
there  are  others,  which,  because  they  depend  upon  un- 
certain events,  are  called  casualties.  The  casualties  pro- 
per to  a  ward  holding,  while  that  tenure  subsisted,  were, 
•ward,  recognition,  and  marriage.  By  the  late  statutes,  20 
and  25  Geo.  II.  for  abolishing  ward-holdings,  the  tenure 
ol  lands  holden  ward  of  the  crown,  and  of  the  prince,  is 
turned  into  blanch,  for  payment  of  one  penny  Scots  yearly, 
si  petatur  tantum  ;  and  the  tenure  of  those  holden  of  sub- 
jects, into  feu  for  payment  of  such  yearly  feu-diity  in  money, 
victual,  or  cattle,  in  place  of  all  services,  as  shall  be  fixed 
by  the  Court  of  Session. 

21.  The  only  casualty,  or  rather  forfeiture,  proper  to 
feu-koldings.  is  the   loss  or  tin»cl  of  the  feu-right,  by  tlip 
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neglect  of  payment  of  the  feu-cUUy  for  two  full  years.  1 597, 

'^'  22  The  casualties  common  to  all  holdings,  are  non-en- 
tru.  relief,  liferent,  escheat,  disclamation,  and  pw/iresture. 
ALerury,dih^t  casualty  ^vhich  arises  to  the  superior  out 
of  the  renU  of  the  feudal  subject,  through  tne  he,r  s  ne- 
glecting to  renew  the  investiture  after  his  ancestor  s  dea  h 
This  casualty  was  introduced,  that  the  superior,  while  he 
was  without  a  vassal,  might  he  enabled  to  provide  himself 
with  a  proper  person  to  serve  him  ;  the  heir,  therefore,  as 
soon  as  b  •  entering  he  becomes  capable  ot  serving  hrs 
superior,  returns,  by  our  customs,  to  the  lull  enjoyment  of 

"  23'"The  heir,  from  the  death  of  the  ancestor  till  he  be 
cited  by  the  superior  in  a  process  of  general  declarator  o 
non-entry,  loses  only  the  retoured  duties  of  his  lands;  and 
he  forfeits  these,  though  his  delay  should  not  argue  any 
contempt  of  the  superior,  because  the  casualty  is  consider- 
ed to  fall  as  a  condition  implied  in  tlie  feudal  right,  and  not 
as  a  penalty  of  transgression.  But  where  the  delay  pro- 
ceeds not  from  the  heir,  but  from  the  superior,  nothing  is 
forfeited,  not  even  the  rcloured  duties. 

24.  The  heir,  after  he  is  cited  by  the  superior  in  the  ac- 
tion of  general  declarator,  is  subjected  to  the  full  rents  till 
his  cntrv,  because  his  neglect  is  less  excusable  after  cita- 
tion.    The  reloured  duties  due  before  citation   are  debita 

fundi,  which  the  superior,  as  creditor,  may  recover  by  a 
poinding  of  the  ground;  but  the  right  which  he  has  to  the 
full  duties  that  fall  after  citation,  does  not  accrue  to  him  as 
creditor,  but  as  intrrm  dominus  of  the  rents  ;  in  which  cha- 
racter he  can  make  the  rents  effectual  by  a  petitory  action 
against  tenants  and  iiuroinitters,  improperly  called  a  special 
declarator. 

25.  Belief  \s  that  casualty  which  entitles  the  superior  to 
an  acknowledgment  or  consideration  from  the  heir  for  re- 
ceiving him  as  vassal.  It  is  called  relief,  because  by  the 
entry  of  the  heir  his  fee  is  relieved  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
superior.  The  superior  can  recover  this  casualty,  either 
by  a  poinding  of  the  ground,  as  a  debititm  fundi,  or  by  a 
personal  action  against  the  heir,  who,  if  the  lands  hold  of 
the  crown,  is  subjected  by  his  taking  a  precept  of  seisin 
from  the  chancery,  though  he  should  not  infeft  himself  up- 
on it.  In  blancli  and  feu-holdings,  where  this  casualty  is 
expressly  stipulated,  a  year's  blanch  or  feu-duty  is  due 
in  name  of  relief,  besides  the  current  year's  duty,  payable 
in  name  of  blanch  or  leu -farm. 

26.  £sc/ieat'{hom  csc/ieoir,  to  liafi/ien  or  fall.)  anciently 
signified  any  casualty  or  forfeiture,  by  which  a  right  fell 
from  the  proprietor,  or  accrued  to  another  ;  but  it  has 
been  since  restricted  to  that  special  forfeiture  which  falls 
through  a  person's  being  denounced  rebel.  It  is  either 
single  or  liferent. — Single  escheat,  though  it  does  not  ac- 
crue to  the  supeiior,  must  be  explained  in  this  place,  be- 
cause of  its  coincidence  with  liferent. 

27.  After  a  debt  is  constituted,  cither  by  a  formal  de- 
cree, or  by  registration  of  the  ground  of  debt,  (which,  to 
the  special  effect  of  execution,  is  in  law  accounted  a  de- 
cree) the  creditor  may  obtain  letters  of  horning,  issuing 
from  the  signet,  commanding  messengers  to  charge  the 
debtor  to  pay  or  perform  his  obligation  within  a  day  cer- 
tain. Where  homing  proceeds  on  a  formal  decree  of  the 
Session,  the  time  indulged  by  law  to  the  debtor  is  fifteen 
days;  if  upon  a  decree  of  the  commission  of  teinds,  it  is 
ten  :  Where  it  proceeds  on  a  registered  obligation,  which 
specifies  thie  number  of  days,  that  number  must  be  the 
rule  ;  and  if  no  precise  number  be  mentioned,  the  charge 
must  be  given  on  fifteen  days,  which  is  the  term  of  law, 
unless  where  special  statute  interposes;  as  in  bills,  upon 
■which  the  debtor  may  be  charged  on  six  days. 


28.  The  messenger  must  execute  these  letters,  (and  in- 
deed all  bummonses)  against  the  debtor,  either  personally 
or  at  his  dwelling-house.  If  payment  be  not  made  within 
the  days  mentioned  in  the  horning,  the  messenger,  after 
proclaiming  three  oyesses  at  the  market-cross  of  the  head 
borough  of  the  debtor's  domicil,  and  reading  the  letters 
there,  blows  three  blasts  with  a  horn,  by  which  the  debtor 
is  understood  to  be  proclaimed  rebel  to  the  king  for  con- 
tempt of  his  authority  ;  after  which  he  must  atTix  a  copy 
of  the  execution  to  the  market-cross.  This  is  called  the 
publication  of  the  diligence,  or  a  denunciation  at  the  horn. 
Persons  denounced  rebels  have  not  a  persona  standi  in  jti- 
dicio  ;  they  can  neither  sue  nor  defend  in  any  action.  Per- 
sons cited  to  the  Court  of  Justiciary  may  be  also  denounc- 
ed rebels,  either  for  appearing  there  with  too  great  a 
number  of  attendants,  or,  if  by  failing  to  appear,  they  are 
declared  fugitives  from  the  law.  By  the  act  abolishing 
ward-holdings,  the  casualties  both  of  single  and  liferent 
escheat  are  discharged  when  proceeding  upon  denuncia- 
tion for  civil  debts  ;  but  they  still  continue  when  they  arise 
from  criminal  causes.  All  moveal)les  belonging  to  the  re- 
bel at  the  time  of  his  rebellion  (whether  proceeding  upon 
denunciation  or  sentence  in  a  criminal  trial,)  and  all  that 
slTwll  be  afterwards  acquired  by  him  until  relaxation,  fall 
under  single  escheat. 

29.  The  rebel,  if  he  either  pays  the  debt  charged  for, 
or  suspends  the  diligence,  may  procure  letters  of  relaxa- 
tion from  the  horn,  which,  if  published  in  the  same  place, 
and  registered  fifteen  days  thereafter,  in  the  same  register 
with  the  denunciation,  have  the  eftect  to  restore  him  to  4us 
former  state. 

30.  The  rebel,  if  he  continues  unrelaxed  for  year  and 
day  after  rebellion,  is  construed  to  be  civilly  dead  :  And, 
therefore,  where  he  holds  any  feudal  right,  his  superiors, 
as  being  without  a  vassal,  are  entitled  each  of  them  to  the 
rents  of  such  of  the  lands  belonging  to  the  rebel  as  hold  of 
himself  during  all  the  days  of  the  rebel's  natural  life,  by 
the  casualty  of  liferent  escheat;  except  where  the  denun- 
ciation proceeds  upon  treason  or  proper  rebellion,  1535,  c. 
32,  in  which  last  case  the  liferent  falls  to  the  king. 

31.  Disclamation,  is  that  casualty  whereby  a  vassal  for- 
feits his  whole  feu  to  his  superior,  if  he  disowns  or  dis- 
claims him  without  ground,  as  to  any  part  of  it.  Purfircs- 
ture  draws  likewise  a  forfeiture  of  the  whole  feu  af'.er  it, 
and  is  incurred  by  the  vassal's  encroaching  upon  any  part 
of  his  superior's  property,  or  attempting  by  building,  en- 
closing, or  otherwise,  to  make  it  his  own.  In  both  these 
feudal  delinquencies,  the  least  colour  of  excuse  saves  the 
vassal. 

32.  Under  the  dominium  utile  which  the  vassal  acquires 
by  the  feudal  right,  is  comprehended  the  property  of  what- 
ever is  considered  as  part  of  the  lands,  whether  houses, 
woods,  enclosures,  &c.  above  ground  ;  or  coal,  limestone, 
minerals,  &c.  under  ground. 

33.  There  are  certain  rights  naturally  consequent  on 
property,  which  are  deemed  to  be  reserved  by  the  crown 
as  regalia,  unless  they  be  specially  conveyed.  Gold  and 
silver  mines  are  of  this  sort ;  the  first  universally,  and  the 
other  where  three  half-pennies  of  silver  can  be  extracted 
fiom  the  pound  of  lead,  1424,  c.  12,  (three  half-pennies  in 
tiie  reign  of  James  I.  is  equal  to  about  two  shillings  five 
pennies  of  our  present  Scots  money,  according  to  Mr. 
Ruddiman,  Pref.  to  Difitom.  Scot.  p.  82  )  These  were  by 
our  ancient  law  annexed  to  the  crown  ;  but  by  an  unprint- 
ed  act,  1592,  No.  12,  they  are  dissolved  from  it ;  and  every 
freeholder,  (that  is,  as  to  this  question,  every  proprietor, 
though  he  should  hold  his  lands  of  a  subject,  8>-h  Dec. 
1739,  D.  jirgyll,)  is  entitled  to  a  grant  of  the  mines  within 
his  own  lands,  with  the  burden  tsf  delivering  to  the  crown  a 
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tenth  of  what  shall  be  brought  up,  12(h  Jan.  1750,  E. 
Hofieton.  This  unpriiited  statute  niemions  also  tin  and 
copper  mines,  as  if  these  were  inter  regalia. 

34.  Salmon  fishing  is  likewise  a  right  understood  to  be 
reserved  by  tlie  crown  if  it  be  not  expressly  graced;  hut 
forty  years  possession  thereof,  where  tlie  lands  are  either 
erected  into  a  barony,  or  granted  with  the  general  clause 
of  fishings,  establishes  the  lull  riglit  of  the  salmon  fishing 
in  the  vassal.  A  charter  of  lands,  wiihin  which  any  of  the 
king's  forests  lie,  does  not  carry  the  property  of  such  forest 
to  the  vassal. 

33.  All  tiie  subjects  which  were  by  the  Roman  law  ac- 
counted res  fiublics.,  as  rivers,  highways,  ports,  &c.  are, 
since  the  introduction  of  feus,  held  to  be  inter  regalia,  or  in 
jiatrimcnio  firincijiis  ;  and  hence  encroachment  upon  a  high- 
way is  said  to  inter  purpreslure. 

36.  The  vassal  acquires  right  by  his  grant,  not  only  to 
the  lands  specially  contained  in  the  charter,  but  to  those 
that  have  been  possessed  forty  years  as  pertinent  thereof 

37.  As  barony  is  a  nomen  uni-uersitans,  and  unites  the 
several  parts  contained  in  it  into  one  inoividual  right,  the 
general  conveyance  of  a  baiony  cairies  with  it  ail  the  dif- 
ferent tenements  of  which  it  consists,  though  tliey  should 
not  be  specially  enumerated  (and  this  holds,  even  without 
election  into  a  barony,  in  lands  that  have  been  united  un- 
der a  special  name.) 

38.  The  vassal  is  entitled,  in  consequence  of  his  proper- 
ty, to  levy  the  rents  ol  his  own  lands,  and  to  recover  them 
from  his  tenarits  by  an  action  for  rent  before  his  own  court, 
and  from  all  other  possessors  and  intromilters,  by  an  action 
of  mails  and  duties  before  thesheiilT.  He  can  also  re- 
move from  his  lands  tenants  who  have  no  leases,  and  he  can 
grant  tacks  or  leases  to  others. — A  tack  is  a  contract  of 
location,  whireby  the  use  of  land,  or  any  other  immove- 
able subject,  is  set  to  tlie  lessee  or  tacksman  for  a  certain 
yearly  lent,  either  in  money,  the  fruits  of  the  ground,  or 
services.  It  ought  to  be  reduced  into  writing,  as  it  is  a 
right  concerning  lands.  Tacks,  iherefoie,  that  are  given 
veibaliy,  to  endure  for  a  term  of  years,  are  good  against 
neither  party  for  more  than  one  year. 

39.  The  tacksman's  right  is  limited  to  the  fiuits  which 
spring  up  ainuially  from  the  subject  set,  either  naturally, 
or  by  the  industry  of  the  tacksman;  he  is  not,  therefore, 
entilh  d  to  any  of  the  growing  timber  above  ground,  and 
far  less  to  the  minerals,  coal,  clay,  &c.  under  ground,  the 
use  of  which  consumes  the  subitaixe.  All  tacks  were, 
by  1449,  <'.  7,  for  the  encouragement  of  agriculture,  de- 
clared cfi'ectual  to  the  tacksman  for  the  full  time  of  their 
endurance,  into  whose  hands  soever  the  lands  might  come. 

40.  Tacks  necessarily  imply  a  delectus  persona:,  a  choice 
by  the  setter  of  a  pioper  person  for  his  tenant.  Hence  the 
convtyi^icc  of  a  tack,  not  gr..i:ted  to  assignees,  is  inefFec- 
lual  without  the  landlord's  consent. 

41  It  is  not  a  fixed  point  whether  a  tacksman  may  sub- 
set the  lands  without  an  express  power  of  subsetling.  Lord 
Stair,  II.  9  22,  and  Mackenzie  h  I-  afhrm  he  cannot;  but 
it  was  adjudged.  Hare,  95.5.  that  he  might,  even  where  the 
tack  excluded  assitjnees  fier  ex:pressum — far  more  ought 
he  to  have  this  power,  where  the  exclusion  of  assignees  is 
only  iniplied. 

42.  If  neither  the  setter  nor  tacksman  sliall  properly 
discover  their  intention  to  have  the  tack  dissolved  at  the 
term  fixed  for  its  expiration,  they  are  understood  or  pre- 
sumed to  have  eiitercd  into  a  new  lack  upon  the  same 
teims  with  the  former,  which  is  called  tacit  relocation,  and 
con  inues  till  the  landicrd  w-irn  the  tenant  to  remove,  or  the 
tenant  lenounce  his  tack  to  tlie  landlord.  This  obtains  also 
in  the  case  of  moveable  tenants,  who  possess  from  year  to 
year  without  written  lacks. 


43.  In  tacks  of  land,  the  setter  is  commonly  bound  to 
put  all  the  houses  and  office-houses,  necessary  for  the  farm, 
in  good  condition  at  the  tenant's  entry  ;  and  the  tenant 
must  keep  them  and  leave  them  so  at  his  removal.  But  in 
tacks  ol  houses,  the  setter  must  not  only  deliver  to  the 
tenant  the  subject  set,  in  lenantable  repair  at  his  entry,  but 
uphold  it  in  that  repair  during  the  whole  years  of  the  tack; 
and  if  it  should  become  insufficient  before  the  ish,  though 
without  the  setter's  fault,  the  tack-duty  must  either  be  en- 
tirely remitted,  or  suffer  an  abatement  in  proportion  to  the 
damage  sustained  by  the  tenant. 

44.  A  tenant,  if  his  landlord  should  refuse  to  accept  the 
victual-ient  when  offered  in  due  time,  is  liable  only  for  the 
prices  as  fixed  for  the  sheiiff-fiars  of  that  year;  but  if  he 
has  not  duly  offered  his  rent  in  kind,  he  must  pay  the  value 
at  the  ordinary  prices  of  the  country  ;  and  over  and  above 
make  good  to  the  heritor  the  damages  incurred  by  him 
through  the  non  delivery,  if,  e.  g.  he  should  be  thereby  dis- 
abled IVoiTi  performing  a  contract  with  a  merchant  to  whom 
he  had  sold  his  farms.  If  the  inclemency  of  the  weather, 
inundation,  or  calamity  of  war,  should  have  brought  upon 
the  crop  an  extraordinary  damage  {/itus  (juam  eolerabile) 
the  landlord  had,  by  the  Roman  law,  no  claim  for  any  part 
of  the  tack-duty  ;  if  the  damage  was  more  moderate,  he 
might  exact  the  full  rent.  It  is  nowhere  defined  what  de- 
gree of  sterility  or  devastation  makes  a  loss  not  to  be  borne, 
but  the  general  rule  of  the  Ruman  law  seems  to  be  made 
ours,  by  Dirl.  108.  Tenants  are  obliged  to  pay  no  cesses 
or  public  buidens,  to  which  they  are  not  expressly  bound 
by  their  tacks;  but  the  law  itself  divides  the  burdens  of 
the  schoolmaster's  salary  equally  between  the  proprietor 
and  his  tenants,  1696,  c.  26. 

45.  Tacks  may  be  evacuated  during  their  currency,  1. 
In  the  same  manner  as  feu-rights,  by  the  tacksman's  run- 
ning in  arrear  of  his  tack  duty  for  two  year's  together ; 
but  it  may  he  prevented  by  the  tenant's  making  payment  at 
the  bar  before  sentence.  2.  Where  the  tenant  either  runs 
in  arrear  ol  one  year's  rent,  or  leaves  his  farm  uncultivated 
at  the  usual  season,  the  judge-ordinary,  when  applied  to  by 
the  proprietor,  is  required,  by  the  ./Icl  S.  14th  Dec.  1746, 
to  ordain  the  tenant  to  give  security  for  the  arrears,  and  for 
the  rent  of  the  five  following  crops,  if  the  tack  shall  subsist 
so  long  ;  otiierwise  to  decern  him  lo  remove,  as  if  the  tack 
was  at  an  end.  3.  Tacks  may  be  evacuated  at  any  time  by 
the  mutual  consent  of  parties,  e.g.  by  the  tacksman's  re- 
nunciation accepted  by  the  proprietor;  but  verbal  renun- 
ciations may  be  resiled  from. 

46.  The  tenant  who  intends  to  quit  his  possession  at  the 
ish  of  his  tack  ought  to  make  a  renunciation  thereof  to  his 
landlord,  either  in  wiiting  or  otherwise,  forty  days  before 
the  term  of  the  Whitsunday  at  or  immediately  preceding  the 
ish.  But  if  a  landlord  wants  to  remove  a  tenant,  he  is,  by 
1555,  c.  39,  required  to  warn  him,  upon  a  precept  signed  by 
himself,  forty  days  preceding  the  term  of  the  Whitsunday 
before  described,  personally  or  at  his  dwelling-house,  to 
remove  at  that  term  with  his  family  and  effects.  This  pre- 
cept must  be  also  executed  on  the  ground  of  the  lands,  and 
thereafter  lead  in  the  parish-church  where  the  lands  lie, 
after  the  morning  service,  and  affixed  to  the  most  patent 
door  thereof.  Whitsunday,  though  it  be  a  moveable  feast, 
is,  in  questions  of  removing,  fixed  to  the  ISth  of  May,  fay 
1690,  c.  39.  In  warnings  from  tenements  within  borough, 
it  IS  sufficient  that  the  tenant  be  warned  forty  days  before 
the  isli  of  the  lack,  whether  it  be  Whitsunday  or  Martinmas; 
and  in  these  the  ceremony  of  chalking  the  door  is  sustain- 
ed as  a  warning,  when  proceeding  upon  a  verbal  order 
from  the  proprietor,  though  without  the  warrant  of  a  ma- 
gistrate. Where  the  tenant  is  bound  by  an  express  clause 
of  his  tack  to  remove  at  the  ish  of  it,  without  warning,  such 
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obligation  i.,by  ti>e  abovc-quoted  act  of  secltru  t,  14lh  Dec. 
1756,  declared  to  be  a  sufficient  warrant  for  letters  o(  1  o,  n- 
intr;  upon  whicli,  if  the  landlord  charges  Ins  tenant  forty 
days  before  the  sai<l  Whitsunday,  the  judge  .s  authorized 
to  eject  him  within  sis  .lays  after  the  term  ol  removing  ex- 
pressed  in  the  lack. 

47.  The  landlord  has  in  security  of  his  tack-duty,  over 
and  above  the  tcnaui's  personal  obligation,  a  tacit  pledge 
of  hypothec,  not  only  in  the  fruits,  as  he  had  by  the  Roman 
law,  but  in  the  cattle  pasturing  on  the  ground.  The  corn 
and  other  fruits  are  hypothecated  for  the  rent  of  that  year 
whereof  they  are  the  crop  ;  for  which  they  remain  aflected, 
though  liie  landlord  should  not  use  his  right  lor  years  to- 
gether The  whole  cattle  on  the  ground,  considered  as  a 
quantity,  are  hypothecated  for  a  year's  rent,  one  alter  ano- 
ther successively,  provided  the  hypothec  be  applied  with- 
in three  months  from  the  last  conventional  term  ol  payment 
of  each  year.  In  tacks  of  houses,  breweries,  shops,  and 
other  tenements,  which  have  no  natural  fruits,  the  lurniture 
and  other  goods  brought  into  the  subject  set  (^inveda  et 
illata)  are  hypothecated  to  the  landlord  lor  one  year  s 
rtnl  —  The  king's  prerogative  process  takes  place  ol  the 
landlord's   hypothec. 

Title  III-     Of  the    Voluntary  Transmission  of  Heritable 
Rights  by  Confirmation  and  Resignation. 

1.  A  vassal  may  transmit  his  feu  cither  to  universal  suc- 
cessors as  heirs,  or  to  singular  successors,  i.  e.  those  who 
acquire  by  gift,  purchase,  or  other  singular  title.  This  last 
sort  of  transmission  is  either  voluntary,  by  disposition  ;  or 
necessary,  by  adjudication. 

2.  Dispositions  to  be  holden  of  the  disponer  are  trans- 
missions only  of  the  property,  the  superiority  remaining  as 
formerly.  This  sort  docs  not  necessarily  require  a  confir- 
maiion  by  the  grantor's  superior,  because  his  vassal  conti- 
nues the  same,  notwithstanding  the  subaltern  right  granted 
to  the  subvassal  ;  but  because  the  subvassal's  properly  is 
exposed  to  the  hazard  of  all  the  casualities  falling  by  his 
superior,  where  confirmation  is  not  adhibited,  it  is  com- 
monly applied  for. 

3.  Dispositions  to  be  holden  of  the  grantor's  superior 
may  be  perfected  either  by  confirmation  or  resignation  ; 
and  therefore  (hey  generally  contain  both  precept  of  seisin 
and  procuratory  of  resignation.  When  the  receiver  is  to 
complete  his  right  in  the  first  way,  he  takes  seisin  upon 
the  precept  ;  but  such  seisin  is  ineffectual  without  the 
superior's  confirmation;  for  the  disponee  cannot  be  deem- 
ed a  vassal  till  the  superior  receive  him  as  such,  or  confirm 
the  holding. 

4.  Resignation,  is  that  form  of  law  by  which  a  vas.-.al  sur- 
renders his  feu  to  his  superior  ;  and  it  is  either  ad  ficr/ie- 
tuam  remanentiam,  or  in  favorem.  In  resignations  ad  re- 
inane7itiam,\\  Ik  re  the  feu  is  resigned  to  the  effect  that  it  may 
remain  with  the  sup'  lior,  the  superior,  who  before  had 
the  superiority,  acquires  by  the  resignation  the  property 
also  of  the  lands  resigned  ;  and  as  his  infefiment  ol  the  lands 
still  subsisted,  notwithstanding  the  right  by  which  he  had 
given  his  vassal  the  property,  therefore,  upon  the  vassal's 
resignation,  the  superior's  right  of  properly  revives,  and  is 

.  consolidated  v.ilh  the  superiority,  without  the  necessity  of 
a  new  infeftment ;  so  that  resignations  ad  rema7ientiam  are 
truly  extinctions,  not  transmissions,  of  a  right. 

5.  Resignations  in  favorem  arc  made,  not  with  an  inten- 
tion that  the  property  resigned  should  remain  with  the  su- 
perior, but  that  it  should  be  again  given  by  him  in  favour 
cither  of  the  resigner  himself,  or  of  a  third  party.  They 
have  not  therefore  the  effect,  like  resignations  ad  remanen- 
'iam,  of  divesting  the  resigner  ;  for  the   surrender  is  not 


attended  widi  any  purpose,  gv  causa  Acii/is,  of  transierrins^ 
tlie  property  to  the  superior,  but  is  only  used  as  a  step  to 
convey  to  another;  consequently  the  fee  remains  in  the  re- 
signer, till  the  person  in  whose  favour  the  resignation  is 
made,  gets  his  right  from  the  superior  perfected  by  seisin, 
6.  Formerly,  one  who  was  vested  with  a  personal  right 
of  lands,  i  e.  a  right  not  completed  by  seisin,  effectually 
divested  himself  by  disponing  it  to  another  ;  after  which, 
no  right  remained  in  the  disponer  which  could  be  carried 
by  a  second  disposition,  because  a  personal  right  is  no  more 
than  ay«s  obligationis,  which  may  be  transferred  by  any  deed 
sufficiently  expressing  the  will  of  the  grantor.  But  this 
doctrine,  at  the  same  time  that  it  rendered  the  security  of 
the  records  extremely  uncertain,  was  not  truly  applicable 
to  such  rights  as  required  seisin  to  complete  them  ;  and 
therefore  it  now  obtains,  that  the  grantor  of  a  personal  right 
of  lands  is  not  so  divested,  by  conveying  the  right  to  one 
person,  but  that  he  may  effectually  make  it  over  afterwards 
to  another ;  and  the  preference  between  the  two  does  not 
depend  on  the  dates  of  the  dispositions,  but  on  the  priority 
of  the  seisins  following  upon  them. 

Title  IV.  Of  Redeemable  Rights,  and  of  the  two  great 
classes  of  Burdens  affecting  Lands — Servitudes  and 
Tei?ids. 

1.  An  heritable  right  is  said  to  be  redeemable,  when  \i 
contains  a  right  of  reversion  or  return  in  favour  of  the  per- 
son from  whom  the  right  flows.  Reversions  are  either  fc- 
gal,  which  arise  from  the  law  itself,  as  in  adjudications, 
which  law  declares  to  be  redeemable  within  a  certain  term 
after  their  date  ;  or  conventional,  which  are  constituted  by 
the  agreement  of  parties,  as  in  wadsets,  rights  of  annual 
rent,  and  rights  of  security.  A  wadset  (from  wad  or  pledge) 
is  a  right  by  which  lands  or  other  heritable  subjects  are 
impignorated  by  the  proprietor  to  his  creditiu-  in  security 
of  his  debt ;  and  like  other  heritable  rights  is  perfected  by 
seisin.  The  debtor,  who  grants  the  wadset,  and  has  the 
right  of  reversion,  is  called  the  reverser  j  and  the  creditor, 
receiver  of  the  wadset,  is  called  the  wadsetter. 

2.  Wadsets  are  either  firofier  or  imfirofier.  A  ftrofier 
wadset  is  that  whereby  it  is  agreed  that  the  use  of  the  land 
shall  go  for  the  use  of  the  money  ;  so  that  the  wadsetter 
takes  his  hazard  of  the  rents,  and  enjoys  them,  without  ac- 
counting in  satisfaction  or  in  solutum  of  his  interest. 
Though,  therefore,  the  rent  of  the  lands  sliouid  be  less 
than  the  yearly  interest  of  the  sum  lent,  the  lands  are  re- 
deemable upon  payment  of  the  bare  principal  sum,  without 
any  claim  for  bygone  interests;  if  it  amounts  to  more,  the 
wadsetter  is  not  obliged  to  impute  the  surplus  (in  sortc?n) 
towards  the  extinction  of  the  principal  sum.  Where  the 
wadsetter  thus  subjects  himself  to  all  the  chances  by  which 
the  fruits  may  be  lost,  it  is  a  proper  wadset,  though  liie  rcr 
verser  should  be  obliged  to  pay  the  public  burdens. 

3.  In  an  improper  wadset,  the  reverser,  if  the  rent  should 
fall  short  of  the  interest,  is  taken  bound  to  make  up  the 
deficiency  ;  if  it  amounts  to  more,  the  wadsetter  is  obliged 
to  impute  the  excrescence  towards  extinction  of  the  capi- 
tal. And  as  soon  as  the  wliole  sums,  principal  and  inter- 
est, are  extinguished  by  the  wadsetter's  possession,  he  may 
be  compelled  to  renounce  or  divest  himself  in  favour  of  the 
reverser.  Where  the  wadsetter,  in  place  of  possessing  by 
himself,  grants  a  backtack  of  the  lands  to  the  reverser  for 
payment  of  the  interest  of  the  wadset  sums,  as  the  tack 
duty,  the  wadset  is  thereby  rendered  improper;  for  the 
wadsetter  has  in  that  event  no  chance  of  getting  more  than 
his  interest ;  and  consequently  the  redemption  is  burdened, 
not  only  with  the  payment  of  the  principal  sum,  but  of  the 
interest  or  lack  duties  remaining  unpaid.     But  this  burden 
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is  ineffectual  against  singular  successors,  if  it  be  not  ex- 
pressed in  the  right  of  reversion,  or  if  the  back  tack  be  not 
recorded  in  the  proper  register. 

4.  Infeftments  of  annualrent  are  also  redeemable  rights. 
A  right  of  annualrent  does  not  carry  the  property  of  the 
lands,  but  it  creates  a  real  nexus  or  burden  upon  the  pro- 
perly, lor  payment  of  the  interest  or  annualrent  contained 
in  liie  right ;  and  consequently  the  bygone  interests  due 
upon  it  are  debitafundi. 

5.  Infeftments  in  security  are  another  kind  of  redeem- 
able right,  (now  frequently  used  in  place  of  rights  of  an- 
nualrent,) by  which  the  receivers  are  infcft  in  the  lands 
themselves,  (and  not  simply  in  an  annualrent  forth  of  them,) 
for  security  of  the  principal  sums,  interest,  and  penalty  con- 
tained in  the  rights.  These  rights,  when  they  are  granted, 
not  to  the  creditors  for  payment  of  their  debts,  but  to  cau- 
tioners for  relief  of  their  engagements,  are  called  infeft- 
ments of  relief.  If  an  infeftment  in  security  be  granted  to 
a  creditor,  he  may  thereupon  enter  into  the  immediate  pos- 
session of  the  lands  or  annualrent  for  his  payment ;  whereas 
rights  of  relief  are  conditional,  and  have  no  operation  till 
the  cautioner  either  pays  the  debt,  or  is  distressed  fur  it. 

6.  All  rights  of  annualrent,  rights  in  security,  and  gene- 
rally whatever  constitutes  a  real  burden  on  the  fee,  may  be 
the  ground  of  an  adjudication,  which  is  preferable  to  all  ad- 
judications or  other  diligences  intervening  between  the  date 
of  the  right,  and  of  the  adjudication  deduced  on  it,  not  only 
lor  the  principal  sum  contained  in  the  right,  but  also  for  the 
whole  past  interest  contained  in  the  adjudication.  This 
preference  arises  from  the  nature  of  real  debts,  or  debita 
fundi,  and  is  expressly  reserved  by  tlie  act  1661,  c.  62,  es- 
tablishing the  fiari  ftassu  preference  of  adjudications;  but 
in  order  to  obtain  it  for  the  interest  of  the  interest  accumu- 
lated in  the  adjudication,  such  adjudication  must  proceed 
on  a  process  of  poinding  the  ground. 

7.  Servitude  is  a  burden  afTeciing  lands  or  other  heri- 
table subjects,  whereby  the  proprietor  is  either  restrained 
from  the  full  use  of  what  is  his  own,  or  is  obliged  to  suffer 
another  to  do  something  upon  it.  Servitudes  are  either 
natural,  legal,  or  con-uentional.  A'ature  itself  may  be  said 
to  constitute  a  servitude  upon  inferior  tenements,  whereby 
they  must  receive  the  water  that  falls  from  those  that  stand 
on  higher  ground.  Legal  servitudes  are  established  by 
statute  or  custom  from  considerations  of  public  policy  : 
among  which  may  be  numbered  the  public  restraints  laid 
upon  the  proprietors  of  tenements  wiiliin  the  city  of  Edin- 
burglijby  1621,  c.  26,  and  1698,  c.  8.  There  is  as  great  va- 
riety of  conventional  servitudes,  as  there  are  ways  by 
which  the  exercibt;  of  property  may  be  restrained  by  pac- 
tion in  favour  of  another.  They  are  constituted  either 
by  grant,  where  tlie  will  of  the  party  burdened  is  express- 
ed in  writing  ;  or  by  jirescrijition,  where  his  consent  is 
presumed  lium  his  acquiescence  in  the  burden  for  forty 
years. 

8.  Servitudes  are  either /ireii/a/  (sometimes  called  r^a^) 
QV  fiersojiai.  PrfrfiCi' servitudes  are  burdens  imposed  upon 
one  tenement  in  favour  of  another  tenement,  and  are  di- 
vided into  rural  servitudes,  or  of  lands,  and  urban  servi- 
tudes, or  of  houses.  The  rural  servitudes  of  the  Romans 
were  iter,  actus, -via,  ar/uaducttts,  aqua  haustus,  and  jus 
fiascendipecoris.  Similar  servitudes  are  recognised  in  the 
law  ofSeotland;  asof  a  fuot  road,  horse  road,  cart  road, dams 
and  aqueducts,  watering  ot  cattle,  and  pasturage.  The  cliief 
servitudes  of  houses  among  the  Romans  were  those  of 
support,  VIZ.  tigniimmittendi,  and  oncris  ferendi.  The  lirst 
was  the  riglit  of  fixing  in  our  neighbour's  wall  a  joist  or 
beam  from  our  house  ;  the  second  \v;is  that  of  resting  the 
weight  of  one's  house  upon  his  neighbour's  wall.  To  these 
may  be  added  the  servitudes  altiusno7i  toUendi,  et  von  offi- 
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ciendi  lui/dnibus  vet  firos/iectui,  restraining  proprietors  from 
raising  their  houses  beyond  a  certain  height,  or  from  making 
any  building  whatsoever  that  may  hurt  the  light  or  pros- 
pect of  the  dominant  tenement, — which  several  servitudes 
are  also  known  in  the  law  of  Scotland. 

9.  But  besides  these,  there  arc  two  predial  servitudes 
usual  in  Scotland,  to  which  the  Romans  were  strangers,  viz. 
that  oifuel  orfeal,  and  divot,  and  of  thirlage.  The  first  is  a 
right,  by  which  the  owner  of  the  dominant  tenement  may 
turnup  peats,  turfs,  feals,  or  divots,  from  the  ground  of  the 
servient,  and  carry  them  off,  either  for  fuel  or  thatch,  or  the 
other  uses  of  his  own  tenement.  Thirlage,  is  that  servi- 
tude by  which  lands  are  astricted  or  thirled  to  a  particular 
mill,  and  the  possessors  bound  to  grind  their  grain  there, 
for  payment  of  certain  multures  and  sequels,  as  the  agreed 
price  of  grinding. 

10.  Servitudes  are  extinguished,  1.  Confusione,  when 
the  same  person  comes  to  be  the  proprietor  of  the  dominant 
and  servient  tenements ;  for  res  sua  nemini  servit,  and  the 
use  the  proprietor  thereafter  makes  of  the  servient  tene- 
ment is  not  jure  servitutis,  but  is  an  act  of  property.  2. 
By  the  perishing  either  of  the  dominant  or  servient  tene- 
ment. 3.  Servitudes  are  lost  ?ion  utendo,  by  the  dominant 
tenement's  neglecting  to  use  the  right  for  foriy  years,  which 
is  considered  as  a  dereliction  of  it,  though  he  who  has  the 
servient  tenement  should  have  made  no  interruption,  by 
doing  acts  contrary  to  the  servitude. 

Personal  servitudes  are  those  by  which  the  property  of 
a  subject  is  burdened  in  favour,  not  of  a  tenement,  but  of  a 
fierson.  The  only  personal  servitude  known  in  our  law 
is  usufruct  or  liferent,  which  is  a  right  to  use  and  enjoy  a 
thing  during  life,  the  substance  of  it  being  preserved.  A 
liferent  cannot  therefore  be  constituted  upon  things  which 
perish  in  the  use ;  and  though  it  may  upon  subjects 
which  gradually  wear  out  by  time,  as  household  furniture, 
&c.  yet  with  us  it  is  generally  applied  to  heritable  sub- 
jects. He  whose  property  is  burdened  is  usually  called 
the  yJar. 

12.  Liferents  are  divided  into  conventional  and  legal. 
Conventional  liferents  are  either  simfile,  or  by  reservation. 
A  simfile  liferent,  or  by  a  separate  constitution,  is  that 
which  is  granted  by  the  proprietor  in  favour  of  another  ; 
and  this  sort  requires  seisin,  in  order  to  affect  singular 
successors.  A  liferent  by  reservation,  is  that  which  a 
proprietor  reserves  to  himself,  in  the  same  writing  by 
which  he  conveys  the  fee  to  another.  It  requires  no 
seisin  ;  for  tlie  grantor's  former  seisin,  which  virtually 
included  the  liferent,  still  subsists  as  to  the  liferent  which 
is  expressly  reserved. 

13.  Liferents  by  law  are  the  terce  and  the  courtesy. 
The  terce  (tertia)  is  a  liferent  competent  by  law  to  widows 
who  have  not  accepted  of  special  provisions,  in  the  third 
of  the  heritable  subjects  in  which  their  husbands  died  iiifeft. 
Burgage-tenemenls  and  superiorities  are  excluded  from 
it.  Courtesy  is  a  liferent  given  by  law  to  the  surviving 
husband,  of  all  his  wife's  heritage  in  which  she  died  infeft, 
if  there  was  a  child  of  the  marriage  born  alive.  A  mar- 
riage, though  of  the  longest  continuance,  gives  no  right 
to  the  courtesy,  if  tliere  was  no  issue  of  it.  As  in  the 
terce  the  husband's  seisin  is  the  ground  and  measure  of 
the  wife's  right,  so  in  the  courtesy  the  wife's  seisin  is 
the  foundation  of  the  husband's  ;  and  the  two  rights  are 
in  all  other  respects  of  the  same  nature,  except  that  the 
courtesy  extends  to  burgage  holdings  and  to  superiorities. 

14.  Liferent  is  extinguished  by  the  liferentci's  death. 
That  part  of  the  rents  which  the  iifercnter  had  a  proper 
right  to  before  his  death  falls  to  his  executors;  the  rest, 
as  never  having  been  in  bonis  of  the  deceased,  goes  to  the 
fiar      Martinmas  and  Whitsunday  are  by  our  custom  thf 
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legal  terms  of  Uic  paymenl  of  rent ;  consci;uently,  if  a 
liferentcr  of  land  survives  the  term  of  Whitsunday,  his 
cxecutois  are  entitled  to  llie  half  of  that  year's  rent,  be- 
cause it  was  due  the  term  before  his  death  ;  if  lie  sur- 
vives Martinmas,  they  have  a  riijht  to  the  whole. 

15.  Ecclesiastical  rights  are  called  benefices^ — an  ap- 
pellation transferred  from  secular  feus  to  cliurch  livings, 
because  they  were  given  to  churchmen  in  consideration 
of  their  sliiriiual  warfare.  They  consibt  either  of  lands, 
or  of  the  lithe  or  teind  of  lands;  the  first  is  called  the 
temjiorality,  the  other  the  fjiiriliialily  of  the  benefice.  Teitids 
or  tithes  are  that  liquid  proportion  of  our  rents  or  goods 
which  is  due  to  churchmen  for  performing  divine  service, 
or  exercising  the  other  spiritual  functions  proper  to  their 
several  offices.  Personal  tcinds,  i.  e.  tlie  tenth  of  what 
one  acquires  by  his  own  industry  or  employment,  are  not 
acknowledged  by  our  law,  though  they  have  been  found 
due,  when  supported  by  forty  years  possession.  Predial 
leinds  are,  by  the  usage  of  Scotland,  t\\\M:v  parsonage  or 
vicarage.  Parsonage  teinds  are  the  leinds  of  corn  ;  and 
they  are  so  called,  because  they  are  due  to  the  parson 
or  other  titular  of  the  benefice.  Vicarage  leinds  are  tlie 
small  teinds  of  calves,  lint,  hemp,  eggs,  &c.  which  were 
commonly  given  by  the  titular  to  the  vicar,  who  served 
the  cure  in  his  place.  The  first  sort  was  universally  due, 
unless  in  the  case  of  their  infeudation  to  laics,  or  of  a 
pontifical  exemption;  but  by  the  customs  of  almost  all 
Christendom,  the  lesser  tcinds  were  not  demanded  where 
they  had  not  been  customarily  paid.  By  the  practice  of 
Scotland,  the  teinds  of  animals,  or  of  things  produced 
from  animals,  as  lambs,  wool,  calves,  are  due,  though  not 
accustomed  lo  be  paid;  but  roots,  herbs,  kc.  are  not  lith- 
ablc  unless  use  of  payment  be  proved. 

16.  Afier  the  Reformation,  James  VI.  considered  him- 
self as  pi-oprittor  of  all  the  church  lands;  partly  because 
the  purposes  for  which  they  had  been  granted  were  de- 
clared superstitious,  and  partly  in  consequence  of  the  re- 
signation wiiich  he  and  Queen  Mary,  his  mother,  had  pro- 
em cd  from  the  beneficiaries.  And  even  as  to  the  teinds, 
though  our  reformed  clergy,  after  the  example  of  the  ca- 
Konisls,  claimed  them  as  the  patrimony  of  the  church,  our 
sovereign  did  not  submit  to  that  doctrine  farther  than  it 
extended  to  a  competent  provision  for  ministers.  He 
therefore  erected  or  secularized  several  abbacies  and  prio- 
ries into  temporal  lordships  ;  the  grantees  of  whicli  were 
called  sometimes  lords  of  erection,  and  sometimes  titu- 
lars, as  having  by  their  grants  the  same  title  to  the  erect- 
ed benefices  that  the  monasteries  had   formerly. 

17.  Proprietors  of  land  may  sue  the  titulars  for  a  valua- 
tion, and,  if  they  think  fit,  for  a  sale  also  of  their  teinds, 
before  the  commissioners  named  for  that  purpose.  The 
rate  cf  teind,  when  it  is  possessed  by  the  proprietor  jointly 
with  the  stock,  for  payment  of  a  certain  duty  lo  the  titular, 
aiid  so  does  not  admit  a  separate  valuation,  is  fixed  at  a 
fifth  part  of  the  constant  yearly  rent,  which  is  accounted 
a  reasonable  surrogaium,  in  place  of  a  tenth  of  the  increase. 
AVhere  it  is  drawn  by  the  titular,  and  consequently  maybe 
valued  separately  from  the  stock,  it  is  to  be  valued  as  its 
extent  may  be  ascertained  upon  a  proof  before  the  commis- 
sioners ;  but  in  this  last  valuatio.-.,  a  fifth  part  is  to  be  de- 
ducted from  the  proved  teind,  in  favour  of  the  proprietor. 
Where  the  proprietor  insists  also  for  a  sale  of  his  teindsj 
the  titular  is  obliged  to  sell  them  at  nine  years  purchase  of 
the  valued  leind-duty  ;  and  upon  receiving  the  price,  to  exe- 
cute a  disposition  in  the  purchaser's  favour,  containing  pro- 
curatory  of  resignation  and  precept  of  seisin. 

18.  Some  teinds  are  more  directly  subject  to  an  alloca- 
tion  for  the  minister's  stipend  than  others.  The  teinds  in 
the  hands  of  the  lay  titular  fall  first  to  be  allocated,  who, 


since  he  is  not  capable  to  serve  the  cure  in  his  Own  per- 
son, ought  to  provide  one  who  can  ;  and  if  the  titular,  in 
place  of  drawing  the  teind,  has  set  it  in  tack,  the  tack- 
duty  is  allocated  :  This  sort  is  calledyVee  teind.  Where 
the  tack-duty,  which  is  the  titular's  interest  in  the  leinds, 
falls  short,  the  lack  itself  is  burdened,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  surplus  teind  over  and  above  the  tack-duty:  But  in 
this  case  the  court  of  cominission  of  teinds  is  empowered 
to  recompense  the  tack-man,  by  prorogating  his  tack  for 
such  a  number  of  years  as  they  shall  judge  equitable. 
Where  this  likewise  proves  deficient,  the  allocation  falls 
on  the  teinds  hereditably  conveyed  by  the  titular,  unless  he 
has  warranted  his  grant  against  future  augmentations ;  in 
which  case  the  teinds  of  the  lands  belonging  in  property  to 
the  titular  himself,  must  be  allocated  in  the  first  place. 

19.  Teinds  ave  debita  frucluu/n,  not  fundi;  for  as  by 
their  first  condition  the  beneficiary  might,  il  he  used  the 
pioper  diligence,  make  them  effectual,  by  drawing  them 
out  of  the  several  corps,  so  he  needed  no  real  security. 
The  action,  therefore,  for  bygone  teinds,  is  only  personal 
against  those  who  have  intermeddled  either  with  the  teind 
by  itself,  or  with  stock  and  teind  jointly  ;  unless  where  the 
titular  is  infeft  in  the  lands,  in  security  of  the  valued  teind- 
duty. 

20.  After  a  minister's  death,  his  executors  have  right 
to  the  annat ;  which,  in  the  sense  of  the  canon  law,  was  a 
right  reserved  to  the  Pope,  of  the  first  year's  fruits  of 
every  benefice  :  But  the  word  annat  or  ann,  as  it  is  now 
understood,  is  the  right  which  law  gives  to  the  executors 
of  ministers,  of  half  a  year's  benefice,  over  and  above 
what  was  due  to  the  minister  himself  for  his  incumbency. 
So  that  if  the  incumbent  survives  Whitsunday,  his  execu- 
tors have  the  half  of  that  year  for  the  deceased's  incum- 
bency, and  the  other  half  as  annat ;  if  he  survive  Michael, 
mas,  they  have  that  whole  year  for  his  incumbency,  and 
the  half  of  the  next  in  name  of  ann.  The  executors  of  a'mi- 
nister  need  make  up  no  title  to  the  ann  by  confirmation  : 
Neither  is  the  right  assignable  by  the  minister,  or  affecta- 
ble  for  his  debts;  for  it  never  belonged  to  him,  but  is  a 
mere  gratuity  given  by  law  to  those  for  whom  it  is  pre- 
sumed the  deceased  could  not  sufficiently  provide  :  And 
law  has  given  it  without  distinction  to  the  executors  of  all 
ministers,  even  where  the  stipend  is  made  up,  not  of  teinds, 
but  of  the  public  revenue  of  a  borough,  or  of  a  voluntary 
contribution. 

Title  V Of  the  transmission    of  Heritable   Rights    by 

the  Diligence  of  the  La-u)  ;  or  of  Inhibitions  and  Adju- 
dications. 

1.  The  constitution  and  transmission  of  feudal  rights 
being  explained,  and  the  burdens  with  which  ihey  are 
chargeable,  it  remains  to  be  considered  how  these  rights 
may  be  afl'ecled  at  the  suit  of  creditors  by  legal  diligence. 
Diligences  are  certain  forms  of  law,  whereby  a  creditor  en- 
deavours to  make  good  his  payment,  either  by  affecting  the 
person  of  his  debtor,  or  by  securing  the  subjects  belonging 
to  him  from  alienation,  or  by  carrying  the  property  of 
these  subjects  to  himself  They  are  either  real  or  /lersonal. 
Heat  diligence  is  that  which  is  proper  to  heritable  or  real 
rights;  /icrsonal  is  that  by  which  the  person  of  the  debtor 
may  be  secured,  or  his  personal  estate  afTccied.  Of  the 
first  sort  we  have  two,   1.  Inhibition.     2.  Adjudication. 

2.  Inhibition  is  a  personal  prohibition,  wliich  passes  by 
letters  under  the  signet,  prohibiting  the  party  inhibited  to 
contract  any  debt,  or  to  do  any  deed,  by  which  any  part 
of  his  lands  may  be  aliened  or  carried  off  in  prejudice  of 
the  creditor  inhibiting.  It  must  be  executed  against  the 
debtor  personally,  or  at  his  dwelling-house,   according  to 
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the  order  prescribed  in  the  case  of  summonses  by  1540, 
C.75.  and  thereafter  published  and  registered,  in  the  same 
manner  with  interdictions.  It  secures  ihe  creditor  who  in- 
hibits against  all  deeds  of  alienation,  even  onerous  ones 
that  are  granted  posterior  to  the  publication  of  the  letters, 
provided  he  shall,  within  the  time  statuted,  proceed  to  per- 
fect his  diligence  by  registration. 

3.  Though  inhibitions  by  their  uniform  style  disable  the 
debtor  from  selling  his  moveable  as  well  as  his  licritalile 
estate,  their  effect  has  been  long  limited  to  heritage,  from 
the  interruption  that  such  an  embargo  upon  moveables 
must  have  given  to  commerce. 

4.  This  diligence  only  strikes  against  the  voluntary  debts 
or  deeds  of  the  inhibited  person.  It  does  not  restrain  him 
from  granting  necessary  deeds,  i.  e.  such  as  he  was  obliged 
to  grant  anterior  to  the  inhibition. 

5.  Inhibitions  may  be  reduced  upon  legal  nullities,  aris- 
ing either  from  the  ground  of  debt,  or  the  form  of  dili- 
gence. When  payment  is  made  by  the  debtor  to  the  in- 
hibiter,  the  inhibition  is  said  to  be  purged. 

6.  Adjudication  is  a  form  of  diligence,  by  which  credit- 
ors proceed  against  the  lands  of  their  debtors,  by  way  of 
action  before  the  Court  of  Session.  Such  part  only  of  the 
debtor's  lands  is  to  be  adjudged  as  is  equivalent  to  the 
principal  sum  and  interest  of  the  debt,  with  the  composi- 
tion due  to  the  superior  and  expenses  of  infeftment,  and  a 
fifth  part  more,  in  respect  the  creditor  is  obliged  to  take 
land  for  his  money  ;  but  without  penalties  or  sheriff-fees. 
The  debtor  must  deliver  to  the  creditor  a  valid  right  of  the 
lands  to  be  adjudged,  renounce  the  possession  in  his  favour, 
and  ratify  the  decree  of  adjudication.  And  law  considers 
the  rent  of  the  lands  as  precisely  commensurate  to  tlie  in- 
terest of  the  debt,  so  that  the  adjudger  lies  under  no  obli- 
gation to  account  for  the  surplus  rents.  In  this,  which  is 
called  a  special  adjudication,  the  legal,  or  term  of  redemp- 
tion, is  declared  to  be  five  years  ;  and  the  creditor  attain- 
ing possession  upon  it  can  use  no  further  execution  against 
the  debtor,  unless  the  lands  be  evicted  from  him. 

7.  Where  the  debtor  does  not  produce  a  sufficient  right 
to  the  lands,  or  is  not  willing  to  renounce  the  possession, 
and  ratify  the  decree,  (which  is  tht  case  tiiat  has  most 
frequently  happened,)  it  is  lawful  for  the  creditor  to  ad- 
judge all  right  belonging  to  the  debtor,  in  the  same  man- 
ner,and  under  the  same  reversion  often  years,  as  he  could 
by  the  former  laws  have  apprised  it.  In  this  last  kind, 
■which  is  called  a  general  adjudication,  the  creditor  must 
limit  his  claim  to  the  principal  sum,  interest,  and  penalty, 
without  demanding  a  fifth  part  more. 

8.  There  are  two  other  kiiids  of  adjudication,  those  on 
a  decree  cogniiionis  causa,  otherwise  called  contra  hxredi- 
tatem  jacenttm,  and  adjudications  in  imfilement.  Where 
the  debtor's  appiiient  heir  formally  renounces  the  succes- 
sion, the  creditor  may  obtain  a  decree  cognitionis  cansa, 
in  which,  Ihougri  the  heir  renouncing  is  cited  for  the  sake 
of  form,  no  sentence  condemnatory  can  be  pronounced 
against  him  in  resjiect  of  his  lenimciation  ;  the  only  effect 
of  it  is  to  subject  the  /larediiasjacen.t  to  the  creditor's  dili- 
gence. Adjudications  in  i?n/ilement  are  deduced  against 
those  who  have  granted  deuds  without  procuratory  of  resig- 
nation or  precept  of  seisin,  and  refuse  to  divest  them- 
selves,— to  the  end  that  the  subject  conveyed  may  be  effec- 
tually vested  in  the  grantee. 

9  There  is  a  further  diligence  by  which  land  estates 
may  be  aff-cied  lor  the  recovery  of  debt,  called  judicial 
sales  of  ban krufit  estates.  The  word  bankrufit  is  m  our 
law  bonieliiiu  s  applied  to  persons  whose  funds  are  not 
sufficient  for  their  debts  ;  and  sometimes  not  to  the  debtor, 
but  to  his  (State.  There  was  no  method  known  in  our 
law  for  the  proper  sale  of  a  bankrupt  estate,  so  as  the 


price  might  be  divided  among  the  creditors,  till  1681, 
c.  17.  by  which  the  Court  of  Session  was  empowered,  at 
the  suit  of  any  real  creditor,  to  try  the  value  of  the  debtor's 
estate,  and  name  commissioners  to  sell  it  for  the  payment 
of  his  debts.  But  as  the  commissioners  named  by  the  Ses- 
sion, in  pursuance  of  this  act,  were  generally  backward 
to  undertake  so  ungrateful  an  office,  and  as  the  consent  of 
the  debtor,  which  the  statute  required  where  his  right  of 
reversion  was  not  expired,  could  seldom  be  obtained,  it 
was  enacted,  by  1690,  c.  20.  that  decrees  of  sale  of  bank- 
rupt estates  should  be  pronounced  by  the  Court  itself,  and 
that  such  sales  might  proceed  in  all  cases,  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  debtor. 

Title  VI.— 0/  Mo-ueable   Rights,  or  of  Obligations  and 
Contracts, 

1.  The  laws  of  heritable  rights  being  explained,  move- 
able rights  fall  next  to  be  considered,  the  doctrine  of 
which  depends  chiefly  on  the  nature  of  obligations.  An 
obligation  is  a  legal  tie,  by  which  one  is  bound  to  pay  or 
perlorm  something  to  another.  Every  obligation  on  the 
person  obliged  implies  an  opposite  right  in  the  creditor, 
so  that  what  is  a  burden  m  regard  to  the  one,  is  a  riglit 
with  respect  to  the  other  ;  and  all  rights  founded  on  obli- 
g:ations  are  called  personal.  There  is  this  essential  dif- 
ference between  a  real  and  a  personal  right,  that  a  jus  in 
re,  whether  of  property,  or  of  an  inferior  kind,  as  servi- 
tude, entitles  the  person  vested  with  it  to  possess  the  sub- 
ject as  his  own,  or  if  he  is  not  in  possession,  to  demand  it 
from  the  possessors  ;  whereas  the  creditor  in  a  personal 
right  has  only  a  jus  ad  rem,  or  a  right  to  compel  the  debt- 
or to  fulfil  his  obligation,  without  any  right  in  the  subject 
itself. 

2  Obligations,  when  considered  with  regard  to  their 
cause,  were  divided  by  the  Romans  into  those  arising  from 
contract,  quasi-contract,  delict,  and  quasi  delict :  Bui  there 
are  certain  obligations,  even  full  and  proper  ones,  wnich 
cannot  be  derived  from  any  of  these  sources,  and  to  which 
Lord  Stair  gives  the  name  of  obediential.  Such  is,  among 
others,  the  oblig;.lion  of  parents  to  aliment  or  maintain  their 
children  ;  which  arises  singly  from  the  relation  of  parent 
and  child,  and  may  be  enforced  by  the  civil  magistrate. 
Under  parents  are  comprehended  the  mother,  grandfather, 
and  grandmother,  in  their  proper  order.  This  obligation 
on  parents  extends  to  the  jjroviding  of  their  issue  in  all  the 
necessaries  of  life,  and  giving  them  suitable  education.  It 
ceases  when  the  children  ctm  c-arn  a  livelihood  by  their  own 
industry;  but  the  obligation  on  parents  to  maintain  their 
indigent  children,  and  reciprocally  on  children  to  maintain 
their  indigent  parents,  is  perpetual. 

3.  AH  oblii^aiions  arising  from  the  natural  duty  of  resti- 
tution fall  under  this  class:  Thus  things  given  upon  the 
view  of  a  certain  event  must  be  restored,  if  that  event  docs 
not  afterwards  exist,  e.  g.  what  is  given  in  contemplation  of 
a  marriage  which  never  followed  :  And  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple, one  upon  whose  ground  a  house  is  built  or  repaired 
by  another  is  obliged,  without  any  covenant,  to  restore  the 
expence  laid  out  upon  il  in  so  far  as  it  has  been  profitable  to 
him. 

4.  A  contract  is  the  voluntary  agreement  of  two  or  more 
persons,  whereby  something  is  to  be  given  or  performed 
upon  one  part,  for  a  valuable  consideration,  either  present 
or  future,  on  the  other  part.  Contracts  were,  by  the  Ro- 
man law,  perfected  either,  rf,  by  the  interverition  of  things  ; 
or  by  words  ;  or  by  writing  ;  or  by  sole  consent.  The  real 
contracts  of  the  Roman  are,  loan,eommodate,  depositation, 
and  filedge. 

5.  Loan,  or  mutuum,  is  that  contract  %vhich  obliges  a 
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persoii  who  lias  borrowed  any  fungible  subjccl 
other,  to  restore  to  him  as  much  of  the  same  kind,  and  ot 
equal  Modness.  Whatever  receives  its  estimation  in  num- 
ber, weiffht,  or  measure,  is  a  fungible  ;  as  corn,  wine,  cur- 
rent coin,  kc.  The  only  proper  subjects  of  this  contract 
are  things  which  cannot  be  used  without  cither  their  ex- 
tinction or  alienation  ;  hence  the  property  of  the  thing  lent 
is  necessarily  transferred,  by  delivery,  to  the  borrower,  who 
consequemly  must  run  all  the  hazards  either  of  Us  deterio- 
ration or  its  perishing,  according  to  the  rule,  ris  jierit  suo 

domino. 

6.  Commodate  is  a  species  of  loan,  gratuitous  on  the  patt 
of  Ihc  lender,  where  the  thing  lent  may  be  used  without 
either  its  perishing  or  its  alienation.  Hence,  in  this  sort 
of  loan,  the  properly  continues  with  the  lender  ;  the  only 
right  the  borrower  acquires  in  the  subject  is  its  use,  al- 
ter which  he  must  restore  the  individual  thing  that  he  bor- 
rowed. 

7.  Dejiositalion  is  a  contract,  by  which  one  who  has  the 
custody  of  a  thing  committed  to  him,  (the  depositary,)  is 
obliged  to  restore  it  to  the  depositor.  If  a  reward  is  bar- 
gained for  by  the  depositary  for  his  care,  it  resolves  into 
the  contract  of  location.  As  this  contract  is  gratuitous, 
the  depositary  is  only  answerable  for  the  consequences  of 
gross  neglect;  but  after  the  deposit  is  rcdemanded,  he  is 
accountable  even  for  casual  misfortunes.  An  obligation 
arists,  without  formal  paction,  barely  by  a  traveller's  enter- 
ing into  an  inn,  ship,  or  stable,  and  there  jdepositing  his 
goods,  or  putting  up  his  horses;  wiiereby  the  inn-keeper 


testaments  arc  rejected  by  the  Scotch  law  ;  but  verbal  le- 
"•acies  are  sustained,  where  they  do  not  exceed  100/. 
Scots. 

1 1 .  All  writings  carrying  any  heritable  right,  and  other 
deeds  of  importance,  must  be  subscribed  by  the  principal 
parties,  if  they  can  subscribe,  otherwise  by  two  notaries,  be- 
fore four  witnesses  specially  designed,  (or  distinguished.^ 
In  the  case  where  the  parties  themselves  subscribe,  two 
witnesses  arc  sufficient,  and  in  all  cases  the  witnesses 
itiust  also  subscribe.  Custom  has  construed  obligations 
for  sums  exceeding  lOOi!.  Scots  to  be  "obligations  of  im- 
portance." 

12.  A  new  requisite  has  been  added  to  certain  deeds 
since  the  Union,  for  the  benefit  of  the  revenue :  They  must 
be  executed  on  stamped  paper  or  parchment  paying  a  cer- 
tain duty  to  the  crown. 

13.  Certain  piivileged  writings  do  not  require  the  ordi- 
nary solemnities.  1.  Holograph  deeds  (written  by  the 
grantor  himself,)  are  effectual  without  witnesses.  2.  Tes- 
taments, if  executed  where  men  of  skill  in  business  cannot 
be  had,  are  valid,  tliough  they  should  not  be  quite  formal. 

3.  Discharges  to  tenants  are  sustained  without  witnesses, 
from  their   presumed  rusticity  or  ignorance  in   business. 

4.  Missive  letters  in  re  inercatoria,  commissions,  and  fitted 
accounts  in  the  course  of  trade,  bills  of  exchange,  and  also 
inland  bills,  though  they  be  not  holograph,  are,  from  tlie  i'a- 
vour  of  commerce,  sustained  without  the  ordinary  solem- 
nities. 

14.  A  bill  of  exchange  is  an  obligation  in  the  form  of  a 


shipmaster,  or  stabler,  is  accountable,  not  only  for  his  own  mandate,  whereby  the  drawer  or  mandant  desires  him  to 

facts  and  those  of  his  servants,  (which  is  an  obligation  im-  whom  it  is  directed  to  pay  a  certain  sum,  at  the  day  and 

plied  in  the  very  exercise  of  these  employments,)  but  of  the  place  therein  mentioned,  to  a  third  party.     An  inland  bill  is 

other  guests  or  passengers.  a  similar  mandate,  but  implying  that  both  the  drawer  and 

8.    Pledge,  when  opposed   to  wadset,  is  a  contract,  by  acceptor  live  in  the  same  country.     In  either  case,  the  bill 

which  a  debtor  puts  into  the  hands  of  his  creditor  a  special  is  valid  without  the  designation  either  of  the  drawer,  or  of 


moveable  subject,  in  security  of  the  debt,  to  be  redelivered 
on  payment.  Where  a  security  is  established  by  law  to  the 
creditor,  upon  a  subject  which  continues  in  the  debtor's 
possession,  it  has  the  special  name  of  an  hypothec  ;  as  in 
the  case  of  owners  of  ships,  who  have  an  hypothec  on  the 
cargo  for  the  freiglit. 

9.  There  is  nothing  in  the  law  of  Scotland  analogous  to 
the  verbofum  obligatio  of  the  Romans,  which  was  created 
by  the  parties  uttering  certain  verba  solennia,  or  words  of 
style  :  And  therefore  the  appellation  of  verbal  may  be  pro- 
perly enough  applied  to  all  obligations,  to  the  constitution 
of  which  writing  is  not  essential,  which  includes  both  real 
and  consensual  contracts  ;  but,  as  these  are  afterwards  ex- 
plained, obligations  by  word  may  here  be  restricted  to  pro- 
mises, and  to  such  verbal  agreements  as  have  no  special 
name  to  distinguisii  them.  Agreement  implies  the  inter- 
vention of  two  different  parties,  who  come  under  mutual 
obligations  to  one  another.  Where  nothing  is  to  be  given 
or  performed  but  on  one  part,  it  is  properly  called  a/iro- 
mise,  which,  as  it  is  gratuitous,  does  not  require  the  accep- 
tance of  him  to  whom  the  promise  is  made.  An  offer, 
which  must  be  distinguished  from  a  promise,  implies  some- 
thing to  be  done  by  the  other  party  ;  and  conscc|ucntly  is 
not  binding  on  the  offerer  till  it  be  accepted,  with  its  limi- 
tations or  conditions,  by  him  to  whom  the  offer  is  made, 
after  which  it  becomes  a  proper  agreement. 

10.  Writing  must  necessarily  intervene  in  all  obligations 
and  bargains  concerning  heritable  subjects,  though  they 
should  be  only  temporary  ;  as  tacks,  which,  when  they  are 
verbal,  last  but  for  one  year.     In  these  no  verbal   agree 


the  person  to  whom  it  is  made  payable:  It  is  enough,  that 
the  drawer's  subscription  appears  to  be  truly  his  ;  and 
one's  being  possessor  of  a  bill  marks  him  out  to  be  the 
creditor,  if  he  bears  the  name  given  in  the  bill  to  the  credi- 
tor. A  creditor  in  a  bill  likewise  may  transmit  it  to  an- 
other merely  by  indorsation,  or  writing  his  name  on  the 
back  of  it. 

15.  A  writing,  while  the  grantor  keeps  it  under  his  own 
power  or  his  doer's,  has  no  force  ;  it  becomes  obligatory 
only  after  it  is  delivered  to  the  grantee  himself,  or  found  in 
the  hands  of  a  third  person.  But  the  following  deeds  are 
effectual  without  delivery  :  1.  \Vritings  containing  a  clause 
dispensing  with  the  delivery.  2.  Deeds  in  favour  of  chil- 
dren, even  natural  ones;  for  parents  are  the  proper  custo- 
diers or  keep<ers  of  their  children's  writings.  For  a  similar 
reason,  postnuptial  settlements  by  the  husband  to  the  wife 
need  no  delivery.  3.  Rights  which  are  not  to  take  effect 
till  the  grantor's  death,  or  even  where  he  reserves  an  inter- 
est to  himself  during  his  life  ;  for  it  is  presumed  he  holds 
the  custody  of  llicse  merely  to  secure  to  himself  such  re- 
served interest.  4.  Deeds  that  the  grantor  lay  under  an 
antecedent  natural  obligation  to  execute,  e.g.  rights  grant- 
ed to  a  cautioner  for  his  relief.  5.  Mutual  obligations,  e. 
g.  contracts;  for  every  such  deed,  the  moment  it  is  execut- 
ed, is  a  common  evident  to  all  the  parties  contractors. 
Lastly,  the  publication  of  a  writing  by  registration  is  equi- 
valent to  delivery. 

16.  Contracts  co7isensual,  i.  e.  which  might  by  the  Ro- 
man law  be  perfected  by  sole  consent,  without  the  interven- 
tion cither  of  things  or  of  writings,  arc,  sale,  /lermutation, 


mentis   binding,  though  it  should  be  referred  to   the  oath  location,  society,  m(\  mandate.    Where  the  subject  of  any  of 

of  the  parly  ;  for,  till  writing  is  adhibited,  law  gives   both  these  contracts  is  heritable,  writing  is  necessary. 
parties  a  right  to  resile  as  from  an   unfinished  bargain;  17.  Sale  \%  a  contract,  by  which  one  becomes  obliged  to 

which  IS  called  locus  paniientie.     Verbal  or  nuncupative  give  something  to  another,  in  consideration  ofa  certain  price 
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in  current  money  to  be  paid  for  it.  Permutation  differs 
from  a  sale  chiefly  in  this,  that  in  permutation,  one  subject 
is  given  in  barter  or  exchan.qe  for  another  ;  whereas  the 
price  in  a  sale  consists  of  current  money. 

18.  Location  is  that  contract,  where  an  hire  is  stipulated 
for  the  use  of  things,  or  for  the  service  of  persons.  It  may, 
without  impropriety,  be  considered  as  a  species  of  sale,  in 
which  the  subject  sold  is  the  use  or  service  ;  and  the  price 
is  the  hire,  which,  as  in  a  proper  sale,  generally  consists  of 
money. 

19.  Society,  or  copartnershi/i,  is  a  contract,  whereby  the 
several  partners  agree  concerning  the  communication  of 
loss  and  gain  arising  from  the  subject  of  the  contract.  It 
is  formed  l.y  the  reciprocal  choice  that  partners  make  of 
one  another  ;  and  so  is  not  constituted  in  the  case  of  co- 
heirs, or  of  several  legatees  in  the  same  subject.  A  co- 
partnership may  be  so  constituted,  that  one  of  the  partners 
shall,  either  from  his  sole  right  of  property  in  tlie  subject, 
or  from  his  superior  skill,  be  entitled  to  a  certain  share  of 
the  profits,  without  being  subjected  to  any  part  of  the  loss; 
but  a  society  where  one  partner  is  to  bear  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  loss,  without  being  entitled  to  any  share  of  the  pro* 
fits,  is  justly  reprobated.  All  the  partners  are  entitled  to 
shares  of  profit  and  loss  proportioned  to  their  several  stocks, 
where  it  is  not  otherwise  covenanted. — A  joint  trade  is  not 
a  copartnership,  but  a  momentary  contract,  where  two  or 
more  persons  agree  to  contribute  a  si;m  to  be  employed  in 
a  particular  sort  of  trade,  the  produce  whereof  is  to  be  di- 
yided  among  the  adventurers  according  to  their  several 
shares  after  the  voyage  is  finished. 

20.  Mandate  is  a  contract,  by  which  one  employs  an- 
other to  manage  any  business  for  him ;  and  by  the  Roman 
law,  it  must  have  been  gratuitous.  It  may  be  constituted 
tacitly,  by  one's  suffering  another  to  act  in  a  certain  branch 
of  his  affairs  for  a  tract  of  time  together,  without  chal- 
lenge. 

21.  Quasi  contracts  are  formed  without  explicit  consent, 
by  one  of  the  parties  doing  something  that  by  its  nature 
either  obliges  him  to  the  other  party,  or  the  other  party  to 
him. 

22.  There  are  certain  obligations  which  cannot  subsist  by 
themselves,  but  are  accessions  to,  or  make  a  part  of,  other 
obligations.  Of  this  sort  arc ^dejussion,  and  Ute  obligation 
to  fiay  interest.  Cautionry,  ovjidejussion,  is  that  obligation 
by  which  one  becomes  engaged  as  security  for  anothci-,  that 
he  shall  either  pay  a  sum,  or  perform  a  deed.  Interest 
(usure')  is  the  profit  due,  by  the  debtor  of  a  sum  of  money, 
to  the  creditor  for  the  use  of  it.  Soon  after  the  Ri-forma- 
tion,  our  legal  interest  was  fixed  at  the  rate  of  ten  fier  cent. 
fier  annum,  1587,  c.  52.;  from  which  time  it  has  been  gra- 
dually reduced,  till  at  last,  by  12th  jlnn.  Slat.  2.  c.  16  it 
was  brought  to  five  fier  cent.,  and  has  continued  at  that  rate 
ever  since. 

23.  Donation,  so  long  as  the  subject  is  not  delivered  to 
the  donee,  may  be  justly  ranked  among  obligations  ;  and  it 
is  that  obligation  which  arises  from  the  mere  good  will  and 
liberality  of  the  grantor.  Donations  imply  no  warrandice 
but  from  the  future  facts  of  the  donor.  Donations  made  in 
contemplation  of  death,  or  mortis  causa,  are  of  the  nature 
of  legacies,  and  like  them  revokabic  ;  consequently,  not  be- 
ing effectual  in  the  grantor's  life,  they  cainiot  compete  with 
any  of  his  creditors,  not  even  with  those  whose  debts  were 
contracted  after  the  donation. 

24.  Obligations  may  be  dissolved.  1.  By  specifical /zer- 
formance.     2.   By  the  consent  of  the  creditor,  who  without 

full  implement,  or  even  any  implement,  may  renounce  the 
right  constituted  in  his  own  favour.  3.  Where  the  same 
person  is  both  creditor  and  debtor  to  another,  the  mutual 
obligations,  if  they  are  for  equal  sums,  are  extinguished  by 


comfiensation  ;  if  f.jr  unequal,  still  the  lesser  obligation  is 
extinguished,  and  the  greater  diminished,  as  far  as  the  con- 
course of  debt  and  credit  goes.  4.  Obligations  are  dis- 
solved \>y  novation,  whereby  one  obligation  is  changed  into 
another,  without  changing  either  the  debtor  or  creditor. 
The  first  obligation  being  thereby  extinguished,  the  cau- 
,tioners  in  it  are  loosed,  and  all  its  consequences  discharged; 
so  that  the  debtor  remains  bound  only  by  the  last.  Obli- 
gations are  extinguished,  lastly,  confusione,  where  the  debt 
and  credit  meet  in  the  same  person,  either  by  succession  or 
singul.Tr  title,  e.  g.  when  the  debtor  succeeds  to  the  cre- 
ditor, or  the  creditor  to  the  debtor,  or  a  stranger  to  both  ; 
for  one  cannot  be  debtor  to  himself. 

Title  VII.     Of  the  Voluntary  Transmission  of  Moveable 
and  Personal  Rights  ;  or  of  Assignations. 

1.  Heritable  rights,  when  they  are  clothed  w-ith  infeft- 
ment,  are  transmitted  by  disfiosition,  which  is  a  writing  con- 
taining procuratory  of  resignation  and  precept  of  seisin  ; 
but  those  which  either  require  no  seisin,  as  servitudes, 
patronages,  reversions,  Sec.  or  on  which  seisin  has  not  ac- 
tually followed,  and  also  all  moveable  lights,  are  transmis- 
sible by  simple  assignation.  He  who  grants  the  assigna- 
tion is  called  the  cedent,  and  he  who  receives  it,  the  assig- 
nee or  cessionary.  If  the  assignee  conveys  his  right  to  a 
third  person,  it  is  called  a  translation  ;  and  if  he  assigns  it 
back  to  the  cedent,  a  retrocession.  Certain  rights  are,  from 
the  uses  to  which  they  are  destined,  incapable  of  transmis- 
sion ;  as  alimentary  rights:  Others  cannot  be  assigned  by 
the  person  vested  in  them,  without  special  power  given  to 
him,  as  tacks,  Sec.  The  transmission  of  a  third  sort  is  not 
presumed  to  be  intended,  without  an  express  conveyance,  as 
of  paraphernal  goods,  which  are  so  proper  to  tlie  wife,  that 
a  general  assignation  by  her  to  her  husband,  of  all  that  did 
or  should  belong  to  her  at  her  decease,  does  not  compre- 
hend them.  A  liferent  right  is,  by  its  nature,  incapable  of 
a  proper  transmission;  but  its  profits  may  be  assigned  while 
it  subsists. 

2.  Assignations  must  not  only  be  delivered  to  the  assig- 
nee, but  intimated  by  him  to  the  debtor.  Intimations  have 
been  probably  first  introduced  merely  as  an  interpellation 
or  prohibition  to  the  debtor,  that  he  sliould  not  pay  to  the 
original  creditor;  but  they  came  afterwards  to  be  con- 
sidered as  likewise  necessary  for  completing  the  convey- 
ance. 

3.  Certain  conveyances  need  no  intimation.  1.  Indorsa- 
tions of  bills  of  exchange;  for  these  are  not  to  be  fettered 
with  funns  introduced  by  '.he  laws  of  particular  states.  2. 
BviiiU-nntcs  are  fully  conveyed  by  the  bare  delivery  of 
thtm  ;  for  as  they  are  payable  to  t!ie  bearer,  their  property 
must  pass  with  their  possession.  3.  Adjudication,  which 
is  a  judicial  convtyancc,  and  marriage,  which  is  a  legal 
one,  carry  the  lull  right  of  the  subjects  thereby  conveyed, 
without  intimation. 

Title  VIII.  Of  the  Transmission  of  Moveable  Rights 
by  the  Diligence  of  the  Lanu ;  or  of  Arrestments  and 
Poindings. 

1.  The  diligences  whereby  a  creditor  may  affect  his 
debtor's  moveable  subjects,  are  arrestment  and  fioinding. 
By  arrestment  is  sometimes  meant  the  securing  of  a  crimi- 
nal's person  till  trial  ;  but,  as  it  is  understood  in  the  rubric 
of  this  title,  it  i->  the  order  of  a  judge,  by  which  he  who  is 
debtor  in  a  moveable  obligation  to  the  arrester's  debtor,  is 
prohibited  to  make  payment  or  delivery  till  the  debt  due  to 
the  arrester  be  paid  or  secured. 

3.  All  debts  in  which  one  is  personally  bound,  though 
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they  should  be  heritably  secured,  are  grounds  upon  which 
the  creditor  may  arrest  the  moveable  estate  belonging  to 
his  debtor;  for  every  creditor,  whatever  the  nature  ot  his 
debt  may  be,  ouj^ht  to  have  the  whole  of  his  debtors 
estate  subject  to  his  diligence.  Arrestment  may  proceed 
on  a  debt,  (he  term  of  payment  whereof  is  not  yet  come,  in 
case  the  debtor  be  vergens  ad  inojiiam.  If  a  debt  be  not 
yet  constituted  by  a  decree  or  registration,  the  creditor 
may  raise  and  execute  a  summons  against  his  debtor  tor 
payment,  on  which  pending  action  arrestment  maybe  used, 
in  the  same  manner  as  inliibition,  which  is  culled  arrest- 
ment upon  a  dependence. 

3  Certain  debts  are  not  arrestable:  1.  Debts  due  by 
bills,  for  those  pass  from  hand  to  hand  as  bags  of  money. 
2.  Future  debts.  3  Alimentary  debts,  for  these  are 
granted  on  personal  considerations,  and  so  are  not  commu- 
nicable to  creditors. 

4.  Arrestment  is  only  an  inchoated  or  begun  diligence; 
to  perfect  it  there  must  be  an  action  brought  by  the  ar- 
rester against  the  arrestee,  to  make  the  debt  or  subject 
arrested /ow/icom/n^-.  In  this  action  the  common  debtor 
must  be  called  lor  his   interest,  that  he  may   have   an  op- 


ter  their  dates,  shall  not  thereafter  be  disquieted  in  his 
right  by  any  person  pretending  a  better  title.  The  act 
requires,  that  the  possessor  produce,  as  his  title  of  pre- 
scription, a  charter  of  the  lands  preceding  the  forty  years 
possession,  with  the  seisin  following  on  it;  and  where  there 
is  no  charter  extant,  seisins,  one  or  more,  standing  together 
for  forty  years,  and  proceeding  either  on  retours,  or  pre- 
cepts ol  dare  constat. 

3.  The  negative  prescription  of  obligations,  by  the  lapse 
of  forty  years,  wus  introduced  into  our  law  long  before  the 
positive,  by  1459,  c.  39 — 1474,  c.  55.  Tiiis  prescription  is 
now  amplified  by  the  foresaid  act  1617,  which  has  extend- 
ed it  to  all  actions  competent  upon  heritable  bonds,  rever- 
sions, and  others  whatsoever,  unless  where  the  reversions 
are  either  incorporated  in  the  body  of  the  wadset  right,  or 
registered  in  the  register  of  reversions.  And  reversions 
so  incorporated  or  registered  are  not  only  exempted  from 
the  negative  prescription,  but  are  an  effectual  bar  against 
any  person  from  pleading  the  positive. 

4.  A  shorter  negative  prescription  is  introduced  by  sta- 
tute in  certain  rights  and  debts.  Actions  of  spulzie,  ejec- 
tion, "  anrf  others  of  that  nature,"  must  be  pursued  within 


poriunity  of  excepting  to  the  lawfulness  or  extent  of  the     three  years  alter  the  commission  of  the  fact  on  which  the 
■•  '    •'       '=': '--'  action  is  founded.     Servants' fees,  house  rents,  men's  ordi- 


L-bt  01'  which  the  diligence  proceeded. 

5  Poinding,  is  that  diligence  affecting  moveable  sub- 
jects, by  winch  tluir  property  is  carried  directly  to  the 
creditor.  It  may  have  for  its  warrant  either  letters  of 
homing,  containing  a  clause  for  poinding,  and  then  it  is 
executed  by  messengers;  or  precepts  of  poinding,  granted 
b)  sheiiffs,  commissaries,  &c.  which  are  executed  by  their 
proper  officers.  No  poinding  can  proceed  till  a  charge 
be  given  to  the  debtor  to  pay  or  perform,  and  the  days 
thereof  be  expired. 

6.  In  the  execution  of  poinding,  the  debtor's  goods  must 
be  appraised,  first  on  the  ground  of  the  lands  where  they 
are  laid  hold  on  ;  and  a  second  time  at  the  market-cross  of 
the  jurisdiction,  by  the  stated  appraisers;  or,  if  there  are 
none,  by  persons  named  by  the  messenger  or  other  officer 
employed  in  the  diligence.     Next,  the  messenger  must,  af- 


naries,  (j.  e.  money  due  for  board,)  and  merchants'  and  wri- 
ters' accounts,  alimentary  debts,  and  workmen's  wages,  fall 
under  the  like  prescription  as  to  the  mean  of  firoof  by  wit- 
nesses, i.  e.  these  debts  may  be  proved  after  the  three  years 
either  by  the  writing  or  oath  of  the  debtor.  The  right  of 
reducing  erroneous  retours  prescribes  in  twenty  years. 
Ministers'  stipends  and  multures  prescribe  in  five  years 
after  they  are  due  ;  and  arrears  of  rent  (or  mails  and  du- 
ties,) five  years  after  the  tenant's  removing  from  the  lands. 
Bargains  concerning  moveables,  or  sums  of  money  which 
are  proveable  by  witnesses,  presci'ibe  also  in  five  years  af- 
ter the  bargain.  But  these  different  debts  may  also,  after 
the  five  years,  be  proved  either  by  the  oath  or  the  writing 
of  the  debtor.  No  person  binding  for  or  with  another,  either 
as  cautioner  or  co-principal  in  a  bond  or  contract  for  a  sum 


ter  public  intimation  by  three  oyesses,  declare  the  value  of     of  money,  continues  bound  after  seven  years  from  the  date 


the  goods  according  to  the  second  appraisement,  and  re- 
quire the  debtor  to  make  payment  of  the  debt,  including 
interest  and  expenses.  If  payment  shall  be  offered  to  the 
creditor,  or  in  his  absence  to  his  lawful  attorney  ;  or  if,  in 
case  of  refusal  by  them,  consignation  of  the  debt  shall  be 
made  in  the  hands  of  the  judge-ordinaiy,  or  his  clerk,  the 
goods  must  be  left  with  the  debtor  ;  if  not,  the  messenger 
ouijht  to  adjudge  and  deliver  them  over,  at  the  appraised 
value,  to  the  user  of  the  diligence,  towards  his  payment: 
And  the  debtor  is  eiaitled  to  a  copy  of  the  warrant  and 
executions,  as  a  voucher  that  the  debt  is  discharged  in 
whole  or  in  part  by  the  goods  poinded. 

Title  IX. — Of  Prescrijuiona. 


of  the  bond,  provided  he  has  either  a  clause  of  relief  in  the 
bond,  or  a  separate  bond  of  relief  intimated  to  the  creditor 
at  his  receiving  the  bond.  But  the  act  declares,  that  all  di- 
ligence used  within  the  seven  years  against  the  cautioner 
shall  stand  good.  And  as  this  is  a  public  law,  intended  to 
prevent  the  bad  consequences  of  rash  engagements,  its  be- 
nefit cannot  before  the  lapse  of  seven  years  be  renounced 
by  the  cautioner.  Holograph  bonds,  missive  letters,  and 
books  of  account  not  attested  by  witnesses,  prescribe  in 
twenty  years,  unless  the  creditor  shall  thereafter  prove  tlie 
verity  of  the  subscription  by  the  defender's  oath. 

Title  X.     Of  Succession  in  Heritable  Rights. 


1.  Singular  successors  are  those  who  succeed  to  a  per- 
1.  /'rf«cn/!/ion,  which  is  a  method  both  of  establishing     son  yet  alive,  in  a  special  subject,  by  singular  titles;   but 


and  of  exiinguishing  property,  is  either  positive  or  nega- 
tive. Positive  prescription  is  generally  defined  as  the  Ro- 
man usuca/iio,  the  acquisition  of  property,  (it  should  rather 
be  when  applied  to  our  law,  the  securing  it  against  all 
further  challenge,)  by  the  possessor's  continuing  his  pos- 
session for  the  tiife  which  law  has  declared  sufficient  for 
that  purpose.  A'egative  is  the  loss  or  omission  of  a  right, 
by  neglecting  to  loilow  it  forth  or  use  it  during  the  whole 
time  linriited  by  law. 

2.  Positive  prescription  was  first  introduced  into  our 
law  by  1617,  c.  12,  which  enacts,  that  whoever  shall  have 
possessed  his  lands,  annual  rents,  or  other  heritages,  peace- 


succession,  in  its  proper  sense,  is  a  method  of  tr.msmuting 
rights  from  the  dead  to  the  living.  Heritable  rights  desc  nd 
by  succession  to  the  heir  properly  so  called  ,  moveable 
rights  to  the  executors,  who  are  sometimes  said  to  be  lieirs 
in  moveables.  Succession  is  either  by  sfiecial  destination, 
which  descends  to  those  named  by  the  proprietor  himseif ; 
or  legal,  which  devolves  upon  the  persons  whom  the  law 
marks  out  for  successors,  from  a  presumption  tlial  the  pro- 
prietor would  have  named  them,  had  he  made  a  destination. 
The  first  is  in  all  cases  preferred  to  the  other,  as  presump- 
tion must  yield  to  truth. 

2.  In   the   succession  of  heritage,  the  heirs  at    law   are 


ably,  in  virtue  of  infeftments,  for  forty  years  continually  af-     otherwise  called  heirs -general,  heirs  whatsoever,  or  heirs  of 
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fine  ;  and  they  succeed  by  the  right  of  blood  in  the  follow- 
ing order  :  First,  Descendanca,  whose  preference  before 
ascendants  or  collaterals  is  established  by  the  universal  con- 
sent of  nations.  The  Romans  divided  the  succession  equal- 
ly among  all  the  immediate  descendants  of  the  deceased  ; 
but  we,  from  our  close  attention  to  the  feudal  plan,  prefer 
sons  to  daughters,  and  the  eldest  son  to  all  the  younger. 
Where  there  are  daughters  only,  they  succeed  equally,  and 
are  called  heirs -fior doners.  Failing  immediate  descendants, 
grand-children  succeed ;  and,  in  default  of  them,  great- 
grand  children  ;  and  so  on  in  infinitum,  preferring,  as  in  the 
former  case,  males  to  females,  and  the  eldest  male  to  the 
younger. 

3.  Next  after  descendants,  collaterals  succeed  ;  among 
whom  the  brothers  german  of  the  deceased  have  the  first 
place,  i.  e.  brothers  both  by  father  and  mother  ;  for  the  full 
blood  excludes  the  half  blood.  But  as,  in  no  case,  the  le- 
gal succession  of  heritage  is,  by  the  law  of  Scotland,  divid- 
ed into  parts,  unless  wheie  it  descends  to  females;  the 
immediate  younger  brother  of  the  deceased  excludes  the 
rest  ;  according  to  the  rule,  /leriiage  descends.  Where 
the  deceased  is  himself  the  youngest,  the  succession  goes 
to  the  immediate  elder  brother,  as  being  the  least  deviation 
from  this  rule.  If  theie  are  no  brothers-german,  the  sis- 
ters-german  succeed  equally;  then  brothers  consangui- 
nean  equally.  Next  the  father  succeeds,  though  by  our 
ancient  usage  he  was  excluded,  Cr.  321.  46.  after  him  his 
brothers  and  sisters,  according  to  the  rules  already  ex- 
plained, then  the  grandfather;  failing  him,  his  brothers  and 
sisters,  and  so  upwards,  as  far  back  as  propinquity  can  be 
proved.  Though  children  succeed  to  their  mother,  a  mo- 
ther cannot  to  her  child,  nor  is  there  any  succession  by  our 
law  through  the  mother  of  the  deceased  ;  insomuch,  that 
one  brother-uterine,  i.  e.  by  the  mother  only,  cannot  suc- 
ceed to  another,  even  in  that  estate  which  flowed  originally 
from  their  own  common  mother. 

4.  In  heritage  there  is  a  right  of  representation,  by 
which  one  succeeds,  not  fiom  any  title  in  himself,  but  in 
the  place,  and  as  representing  some  of  his  deceased  ascen- 
dants. Thus  where  one  leaves  a  younger  son,  and  a  grand- 
child by  his  eldest ;  the  grandchild,  though  farther  remov- 
ed in  degree  from  the  deceased  than  his  uncle,  excludes 
him,  as  coming  in  place  of  his  father  the  eldest  son.  Hence 
arises  the  distinction  between  succession  in  cafnta,  where 
the  division  is  made  into  as  many  equal  parts  as  there  are 
ca/iita  or  heirs,  which  is  the  case  of  heirsportioners  ;  and 
succession  in  stirpes,  where  the  remoter  heirs  draw  no 
more  among  them  than  the  share  belonging  to  their  ascen- 
dant, or  St ir/is,  whom  they  represent;  an  example  of  which 
may  be  found  in  the  case  where  a  man  leaves  behind  hnn  a 
daughter  alive,  and  two  grand-daughters  by  a  daughter  de- 
ceased. Though  the  right  or  succession  does  in  no  case 
fall  to  the  mother  of  the  deceased,  nor  to  his  relations  by 
her,  yet  as  children  succeed  to  their  mother,  therefore  in 
every  case  where  the  mother  herself  would  have  succeeded, 
had  she  been  alive,  her  children  also  succeed  as  represeiU- 
ing  her. 

4.  In  the  succession  of  heirs-fiortioners,  indivisible  rights, 
e.  ff.  titles  of  dignity,  fall  to  the  eidest  sister.  A  single 
right  of  superiority  goes  also  to  the  eldest  ;  for  it  hardly 
admits  a  division,  and  the  condition  of  the  vassal  ought  not 
to  be  made  worse  by  multiplying  superiors  upon  him. 
Where  there  are  more  such  rights,  the  eldest  may  perhaps 
liave  her  election  of  the  best  ;  but  the  younger  sisters  are 
entitled  to  a  recompense,  in  so  far  as  the  divisions  are  un- 
equal, at  least  where  the  superiorities  yield  a  constant  year- 
ly rent,  e.  g.  a  yearly  feu-.luty.  The  principal  seat  of  the 
family  falls  to  the  eldest,  with  the  p;arden  and  orchard  be- 
longing to  it,  without  recompense  to  the  younger  sisters  ; 


but  all  other  houses  are  divided  amongst  them,  together 
with  the  lands  on  which  they  are  buili,  as  parts  and' perti- 
nents of  these  lands. 

6.  Those  heritable  rights  to  which  the  deceased  did  him- 
self succeed,  as  heir  to  his  father  or  other  ancestor,  get 
sometimes  the  name  of  heritage  in  a  strict  sense,  in  oppo- 
sition to  lUe/euda  nova,  or  kusof  conrjuest,  which  he  had 
acquired  by  singular  titles,  and  which  descend  not  to  his 
heir  of  line,  but  of  conquest.  This  distinction  obtains  only 
where  two  or  more  brothers  or  uncles,  or  their  issue,  are 
next  in  succession  ;  in  which  case  the  immediate  younger 
brother,  as  heir  of  line,  succeeds  to  the  proper  heritage, 
because  that  descends  ;  whereas  the  conquest  ascends  to  the 
immediate  elder  brother.  It  has  no  place  in  female  suc- 
cession, which  the  law  divides  equally  among  ihe  heirs- 
portioners. Where  the  deceased  was  the  youngest  bro- 
ther, the  immediate  elder  brother,  whether  of  the  same 
or  of  a  former  marriage,  is  heir  both  of  line  and  of  con- 
quest. An  estate,  disponed  by  a  father  to  his  eldest  son, 
is  not  conquest  in  the  son's  person,  but  heritage  ;  because 
the  son  would  have  succeeded  to  it  though  there  had  been 
no  disposition.  The  heir  of  conquest  succeeds  to  all  rights 
affecting  land  which  require  seisin  to  perfect  them,  and 
consequently  to  dispositions  or  heritable  bonds,  though  they 
should  not  be  actualy  followed  by  seisin.  But  teiiids  go 
to  the  heir  of  line,  because  they  are  merely  a  burden  on 
the  fruits,  not  on  the  land.  Tacks  do  not  fall  under  con- 
quest, because  they  are  complete  rights  without  seisin  ; 
nor  personal  bonds  taken  to  heirs  excluding  executors,  both 
for  the  reason  just  mentioned,  and  because  they  are  herita- 
ble, not  ex  sua  nature,  but  by  the  force  of  destination; 
and  therefore  that  heir  is  understood  in  the  deslination, 
who  is  heir  in  the  most  proper  sense. 

7.  The  heir  of  line  is  entitled  to  the  succession,  not  only 
of  subjects  properly  heritable,  but  to  that  sort  of  move- 
ables called  heirshi/i,  which  is  the  best  of  certain  kinds, 
1474.  c.  54.  Tills  doctrine  has  been  probably  introduced, 
that  the  heir  might  not  have  a  house  and  estate  to  succeed 
to  quite  dismantled  by  the  executor. 

8.  As  to  succession  by  destination,  no  proprietor  can 
settle  any  heritable  estate  in  the  proper  form  of  a  testa- 
ment, not  even  bonds  secluding  executors,  though  these 
are  not  heritable  ex  sua  natura.  But  where  a  testament 
is  in  part  drawn  up  in  the  style  of  a  deed  inter  vivos,  such 
part  of  it  may  contain  a  settlement  of  heritage,  though  exe- 
cutors should  be  named  in  the  testamentary  part. 

9.  All  heirs  by  destination  may  properly  enou.y;h  be 
called,  by  a  general  name,  heirs  of  tailzie,  from  tailkr,  to 
cut,  because  the  lineal  succession  is  cut  off  in  their  favour  ;• 
but  they  ai  e  usually  distinguished  into  heirs  of  tailzie  and  of 
provision.  The  appellation  of  tailzie,  or  email,  is  chiefly 
used  in  the  case  of  a  land-estate,  which  is  settled  on  a  long 
series  of  heirs,  substituted  one  after  another  ;  whereas  heirs 
pointed  out  in  contracts  of  marriage,  or  in  bonds  contain- 
ing clauses  of  substitution,  are  more  commonly  called 
heirs  of  provision.  The  person  first  called  in  the  tailzie 
is  the  institute,  the  rest  the  heirs  of  tailzie,  or  the  sub- 
stitutes. 

10.  Heirs  of  firovision  are  those  who  succeed  to  any 
subject,  in  viituc  of  a  provision  in  the  investiture  or  other 
deed  of  settlement,  and  the  appellption,  as  has  just  been 
observed,  is  given  most  commonly  to  heirs  of  a  marriage. 
These  are  more  favonrably  regarded  than  heirs  by  simple 
destination  ;  for  heirs  of  a  marriage,  because  their  provi- 
sions are  constituted  by  an  onerous  contract,  cannot  be  dis- 
appointed of  them  by  any  gratuitous  deed  of  the  father  ; 
and  they  may  sue  him  or  his  cautioner  to  purge  incum- 
brances, or  to  make  good  their  provisions  in  the  event  of 
his  death. 
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11.  An  heir  is,  in  llic  judgment  of  law,  eadem  ficrsona 
cum  de/unclo,  and  so  represents  the  deceased  universally, 
not  only  in  his  rii^hls,  but  in  his  debts.  In  the  first  view, 
he  is  said  to  be  heir  active  ;  in  the  second /msiivi? :  Fv()m 
ihis  general  rule  are  excepted  heirs  substituted  in  a  special 
bond  ;  and  even  substitutes  in  a  disposition  omnium  bonorum, 
to  take  effect  at  the  grantor's  death  ;  for  such  substitutes 
are  considered  as  singular  successors,  and  their  right  as 
an  universal  legacy,  which  does  not  subject  the  legatee 
ultra  valorem.  But  heirs  male  or  of  tailzie,  though  their 
right  be  limited  to  special  subjects,  are  nevertheless  liable, 
not  n^erely  to  the  extent  of  the  subject  entailed  or  provided, 
but  in  solidum,  because  such  rights  are  designed  to  carry 
an  universal  character,  and  so  infer  an  universal  represen- 
tation of  the  grantor. 

12.  Before  an  heir  can  have  an  active  title  to  his  ances- 
tor's rights,  he  must  be  entered  by  service  and  retour. 
The  service  of  heirs  is  cither  general  or  special.  A  gene- 
ral service  vests  the  heir  in  the  right  of  all  heritable  sub- 
jects, which  either  do  not  require  seisin,  as  reversions, 
bonds  secluding  executors,  heirship  moveables,  8cc.  or 
which  have  not  been  peifected  by  seisin  in  the  person  of 
the  ancestor,  as  dispositions,  heritable  bonds,  8cc.  ;  but  it 
can  carry  no  right  clothed  with  infeftment,  not  even  the 
personal  obligation  contained  in  a  right  of  annualrent  on 
which  seisin  had  followed,  so  as  to  be  a  title  to  demand 
payment  from  the  debtor.  A  special  service,  followed  by 
seisin,  vests  the  heir  in  the  right  of  the  special  subjects  in 
which  the  ancestor  died  infeft.  All  services  proceed  on 
brieves  issuing  from  the  chancery,  and  the  judge  to  whom 
they  are  directed  is  required  to  try  the  matter  by  an  in- 
quest of  fifteen  sworn  men. 

13.  Practice  has  introduced  an  anomalous  sort  of  entry, 
without  the  interposition  of  an  inquest,  by  the  sole  consent 
of  the  superior,  who,  if  he  be  satisfied  that  the  person  ap- 
plying to  him  is  the  next  heir,  grants  him  a  precept  (called 
oi  dare  constat,  from  the  first  words  of  its  recital,)  com- 
manding his  bailie  to  infeft  him  in  the  subjects  that  belonged 
to  his  ancestor.  These  precepts  are,  no  doubt,  effectual 
against  the  superior  who  grants  them,  and  his  heirs ; 
and  they  may,  when  followed  by  seisin,  afford  a  title  of 
prescripiiun.  But,  as  no  person  can  be  declaied  an  heir 
by  private  authority,  they  cannot  bar  the  true  heir  from 
entering  after  twenty  years,  as  a  legal  entry  would  have 
done.  Of  the  same  nature  is  the  entry  by  hasp  and  staple, 
commonly  used  in  burgage  tenements  of  houses,  of  which 
the  bailie,  without  calling  an  inquest,  cognosces  or  declares 
a  person  heir,  upon  evidence  brought  before  himself;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  infcfts  him  in  the  subject  by  the  symbol 
of  the  hasp  and  staple  of  the  door. 

14.  An  heir,  by  immixing  with  his  ancestoi's  estate  with- 
out entry,  subjects  himself  to  his  debts  as  if  he  had  entered  ; 
or,  in  our  law  phrase,  incurs  a  passive  title. 

13.  Our  law,  from  its  jealousy  of  the  weakness  of  man- 
kind while  under  sickness,  and  of  the  importunity  of  friends 
in  that  conjuncture,  has  declared  that  all  deeds  affecting 
heritage,  if  tliey  be  granted  by  a  person  on  deathbed,  {i.  e. 
after  contracting  that  sickness  which  ends  in  death,)  to  the 
damage  of  the  heir,  are  ineffectual.  And  the  privilege  of 
setting  aside  deeds  cjc  ca/iite  lecti  is  competent  to  all  heirs, 
nottoheirs  of  line  only,  but  of  conquest,  tailzie,  or  provision  ; 
and  not  only  to  the  immediate,  but  to  remote  heirs,  as  soon 
as  the  succession  opens  to  thcni,  though  the  deed  in  dis- 
pute should  not  appear  hurtful  to  tlie' immediate  heir  of 
the  grantor.  But  where  it  is  consented  to,  or  ratified  by,  the 
immeihate  heir,  it  is  secured  against  all  challenge  even 
from  the  remoter;  for  such  consent  has  the  eff"ect  of  a 
Jictio  brevis  manus,  the  dying  person  being  considered  as 


disponing  to  the   heir,   and  he  to   the   stranger  in   wiiosc 
favour  the  deed  was  really  granted. 

Title  XI. — 0/ Succession  in  Moveable  Rights. 

1.  In  the  succession  of  moveable  rights,  it  is  an  univer- 
sal rule,  that  the  next  in  degree  to  the  deceased  (or  next  of 
kin)  succeeds  to  the  whole;  and  if  there  are  two  or  more 
equally  near,  all  of  them  succeed  by  equal  parts,  without 
that  prerogative  which  takes  place  in  heritage,  of  the  eldest 
son  over  the  younger,  or  males  over  females.  Neither  does 
the  right  of  representation,  already  explained,  obtain  in  the 
succession  of  moveables,  except  in  the  single  case  of  a 
competition  between  the  full  blood  and  the  half  blood  ;  for 
a  niece  by  the  full  blood  will  be  preferred  before  a  brother 
by  the  half  blood,  though  she  is  by  one  degree  more  re- 
mote from  the  deceased  than  her  uncle.  Where  the  estate 
of  a  person  deceased  consists  partly  of  heritage  and  partly 
of  moveables,  the  heir  in  the  heritage  has  no  right  to  the 
moveables,  if  there  are  others  as  near  in  degree  to  the  de- 
ceased as  himself.  But  where  the  heir  in  such  case  finds 
it  his  interest  to  renounce  his  exclusive  claim  to  the  heri- 
tage, and  betake  himself  to  his  right  as  one  of  the  next  of 
kin,  he  may  collate  or  communicate  tiic  heritage  with  the 
others,  who,  in  their  turn,  must  collate  the  moveables  with 
him,  so  that  the  whole  is  thrown  into  one  mass,  and  divid- 
ed equally  among  all  of  them.  This  doctrine  holds,  not 
only  in  the  line  of  descendants,  but  of  collaterals  ;  for  it  was 
introduced  that  the  heir  might  in  no  case  fare  worse  thai, 
the  other  next  of  kin. 

2.  One  may  settle  his  moveable  estate  upon  whom  he 
pleases,  excluding  the  legal  successor  by  a  testament ; 
which  is  a  written  declaration  of  what  a  person  wills  to  be 
done  with  his  estate  after  his  death.  No  testamentary  deed 
is  effectual  till  the  death  of  the  testator,  who  may  there- 
fore revoke  it  at  pleasure,  or  make  a  new  one,  by  which 
the  first  loses  its  force  ;  and  hence  testaments  are  called 
last  or  latter  wills.  Testaments,  in  their  strict  acceptation, 
must  contain  a  nomination  of  executors,  i.e.  of  persons  ap- 
pointed to  administer  the  succession  according  to  the  will 
of  the  deceased. 

3.  A  legacy  is  a  donation  by  the  deceased,  to  be  paid  by 
the  executor  to  the  legatee.  It  may  be  granted  either  in 
the  testament  or  in  a  separate  writing.  Legacies  are  not 
due  till  the  grantor's  death  ;  and  consequently  they  can 
transmit  no  right  to  the  executors  of  the  legatee,  in  the 
event  that  the  grantor  survives  him. 

4.  Minors  after  puberty  can  test  without  their  curators; 
wives  without  their  husbands;  and  persons  interdicted 
without  their  interdictors ;  but  bastards  cannot  test,  except 
in  the  cases  afterwards  mentioned. 

5.  If  a  person  deceased  leaves  a  widow,  but  no  child, 
his  testament,  or  in  other  words  the  goods  in  communion, 
divide  in  two;  one  half  goes  to  the  widow,  the  other  is 
the  dead's  part,  j.  e.  the  absolute  property  of  the  deceased, 
on  which  he  could  have  tested,  and  which  fall  to  his  next 
of  kin  if  he  died  intestate.  Where  he  leaves  children,  one 
or  more,  but  no  widow,  the  children  get  one  half  as  their 
legitim  ;  the  other  part  is  the  dead's  part,  which  falls  also 
to  the  children,  if  the  father  has  not  tested  upon  it.  If  he 
leaves  both  widow  anil  children,  the  division  is  tripartite; 
the  wife  lakes  one-third  by  herself;  another  falls  as  legi- 
tim to  the  children,  equally  among  them,  or  even  to  an  only 
cliiki,  though  he  should  succeed  to  the  heritage  ;  the  re- 
maining third  is  the  dead's  part.  Where  the  wife  pre- 
deceases, without  children,  one  half  is  retained  by  the  hus- 
band, the  other  falls  to  her  next  of  kin.  Where  she  leaves 
children,  the  division  ought  also  to  be  bipartite  by  the  com- 
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raon  rules  of  society,  since  no  legiiim  is  truly  due  on  a 
Ttioll'.er's  death  ;  yet  it  is  in  practice  tripartite  ;  two-thirds 
remain  with  the  surviving  father,  as  if  onc-tliird  were 
due  to  him  firofmo  nomine,  and  another  as  admisnistrator 
of  the  Iet;itim  for  l)is  children  ;  the  remaining  third,  being 
the  wife's  share,  goes  to  her  children,  whether  of  that  or 
any  former  marriage  ;  for  they  are  all  equally  her  next 
of  kin. 

6.  For  preserving  an  equality  among  all  the  children 
who  continue  entitled  to  the  legiiim,  we  have  adopted  the 
Roman  doctrine  of  coliatio  bonorum  ;  whereby  the  child 
who  has  got  a  provision  from  his  father  is  obliged  to  col- 
late it  with  the  others,  and  impute  it  towards  his  own  share 
of  the  legiiim  ;  but  if,  from  the  deed  of  provision,  the  father 
shall  appear  to  have  intended  it  as  a  firicci/iuum  to  llie  child, 
collation  is  excluded.  A  child  is  not  bound  to  collate  an 
heritable  subject  provided  to  him,  because  the  legitim  is 
not  impaired  by  such  provision. 

7.  As  an  heir  in  heritage  must  complete  his  lilies  by 
entry,  so  an  executor  is  not  vested  in  the  right  of  the 
moveable  estate  of  the  deceased  without  confirnialion ; 
which  therefore  is  called  by  some  lawyers,  ihough  impro- 
perly, the  addilio  h(Sreditatis  in  mobilibus.  Confirnialion  is 
a  sentence  of  the  commissary  or  bishop's  court,  empower- 
ing an  executor,  one  or  more,  upon  making  inventory  of  the 
moveables  pertaining  to  the  deceased,  to  recover,  possess, 
and  administer  them,  either  in  behalf  of  themselves  or  of 
others  interested  therein. 

8.  The  legiiim  and  relic's  share,  because  they  arc  rights 
arising  ex  lege,  in  consequence  of  the  communion  of 
goods,  and  ot  the  natural  obligation  upon  fathers  to  give  a 
certain  portion  of  their  estate  to  their  issue,  operate  ipso 
jure  upon  the  father's  death  in  favour  of  the  relic  and 
children ;  and  consequently  pass  from  them,  though  they 
should  die  before  confirmation,  to  their  next  of  kin  :  Where- 
as the  dead's  part  which  falls  to  the  children  or  other  next 
of  kin  in  the  way  of  succession,  remains,  if  they  should  die 
before  confirming,  in  bonis  of  the  first  deceased  ;  and  so 
does  not  descend  to  their  next  of  kin,  but  may  be  confirm- 
ed by  the  person  who,  at  the  time  of  confirmation,  is  the 
next  of  kin  to  the  first  deceased.  Special  assignaiions, 
though  neither  intimated  nor  made  public  during  the  life 
of  the  grantor,  carry  to  the  assignee  the  full  right  of  the 
subjects  assigned,  without  confirmation  ;  and  so  also  spe- 
cial legacies,  as  being  also  really  assignaiions. 

9.  The  only  passive  title  in  moveables  is  vicious  intro- 
mission, which  may  be  defined  an  unwarrantable  inter- 
meddling with  the  moveable  estate  of  a  person  deceased 
without  the  order  of  law.  This  is  not  confined,  as  the  pas- 
sive titles  in  heritage  are,  to  the  persons  interested  in  the 
succession,  but  strikes  against  all  intromilters ;  because 
even  strangers,  when  attending  on  dying  persons,  have  fre- 
quent opporlunities  of  iritermeddling  with  moveables,  which 
are  more  easily  abstracted  than  heritage.  The  bare  inter- 
meddling infers  this  passive  tille,  though  the  thirig  inter- 
meddled with  should  not  be  applied  to  any  use  by  the  in- 
tromiiter.  Where  an  executor,  confirmed,  intermeddles 
with  more  than  he  has  confirmed,  he  incurs  a  passive  title  ; 
fraud  being  in  the  common  case  presumed,  from  his  not  giv- 
ing up  in  inventory  the  full  subjects  inlernn  'Idled  with. 
Villous  intromission  is  presumed,  by  ^cC  S.  23.  Feb.  1692, 
in  the  special  case  where  the  repositories  of  a  dymg  per- 
son are  not  sealed  up,  as  soon  as  he  becomes  incapable  of 
sense,  by  his  nearest  relations  ;  or,  if  he  dies  in  a  house 
not  his  own,  they  must  be  sealed  by  the  master  of  such 
bouse,  and  the  keys  delivered  to  the  judge  ordinary,  to  be 
kept  by  him  for  the  bein  fit  of  all  having  interest.  But 
villous  'ntro.mission   is   excluded  by  any  probable  title,  or 
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by  any  circumstance  that  takes  off  the   presumption  of 
fraud. 

10.  Where  a  vassal  dies  without  leaving  any  heir  who 
can  prove  the  remotest  propinquity  to  him,  it  is  not  the 
superior,  as  the  old  law  stood,  but  the  king,  who  succeeds 
as  last  heir,  both  in  the  heritable  and  moveable  estate  of 
the  deceased,  in  consequence  of  the  rule,  ijuod  nullius  est, 
cedil  domino  regi. 

11.  A  bastard  can  have  no  legal  heirs,  except  those  of 
his  own  body  ;  since  there  is  no  succession  but  by  the  fa- 
ther, and  a  bastard  has  no  certain  father.  The  king  there- 
fore succeeds  to  him,  failing  his  lawful  issue,  as  last  heir. 
Though  the  bastard,  as  absolute  proprietor  of  his  own  es- 
tate, can  dispose  of  his  heritage  in  liege  poitscie,  (\\\3,t'\s, 
exempt  from  the  disease  of  which  he  afterwards  dies,)  and 
of  his  moveables  by  any  deed  inter  vivos  ;  yet  he  is  dis- 
abled, ex  defectu  natalium,  from  beqeathing  by  testament 
without  letters  of  legiiimaticn  from  the  sovereign.  If  the 
bastard  has  lawful  children,  he  may  test  without  such  let- 
ters, and  name  tutors  and  curators  to  his  issue  ;  for  in  such 
case,  ihe  king  can  have  no  interest  to  object,  the  bastard's 
children  being  his  lawful  heirs. 

12.  A  bastard  is  not  only  excluded,  1.  From  his  father's 
succession,  because  law  knows  no  fatiier  who  is  not  mark- 
ed out  by  Kiariiage;  and,  2.  From  all  heritable  succession, 
whether  by  the  father  or  mother,  because  he  cannot  be  pro- 
nounced lawful  heir  by  Ihe  inquest  in  terms  of  the  brief; 
but,  also,  3.  From  the  moveable  succession  of  his  mother; 
for  ihough  llie  mother  be  known,  the  bastard  is  not  her  law- 
iul  child,  and  legitimacy  is  implied  in  all  succession  de- 
ferred by  law.  A  bastard,  ihough  he  cannot  succeedyure 
sanguinis,  may  succeed  by  destination,  where  lie  is  special- 
ly called  to  the  succession  by  an  entail  or  testament.  Ali- 
ens are,  from  their  allegiance  to  a  foreign  prince,  incapa- 
ble of  succeeding  in  feudal  rights,  though  not  in  moveables, 
without  naturalization.  Papists  may  get  free  from  their 
disabilities  on  taking  the  oath  of  abjuration,  and  making 
the  declaration  prescribed  by  33  Geo.  III.  c.  44. 


BOOK  III. 

Of  Actions. 

1.  Hitherto  of  the  rights  arising  from  the  relation  ot  per- 
sons, and  of  those  arising  from  things,  the  two  first  objects 
of  law.  Actions  are  its  third  object,  whereby  persons  make 
their  rights  effectual.  An  action  may  be  defined,  .4  rfemawci 
regularly  made  and  insisted  in  before  the  judge  competent, 
for  the  retaining  or  recovering  of  a  right. 

2.  The  supreme  power,  which  has  the  right  of  enacting 
laws,  falls  naturally  to  have  the  right  of  erecting  courts  and 
appointing  judges,  who  may  apply  these  laws  to  particular 
cases.  But  in  Scotland,  this  right  has  been  from  our  ear- 
liest times  intrusted  with  the  crown,  as  having  the  execu- 
tive power  of  the  slate.  In  our  supreme  courts  of  session 
and  exchequer,  not  only  process  but  execution  of  diligence 
runs  in  the  name  .of  the  sovereign,  notwithstanding  which 
these  courts  have  a  proper  jurisdiction,  seeing  all  their  ne- 
cessary writs,  both  of  process  and  execution,  issue  under 
their  own  direction. 

3.  Jurisdiction  is  a  power  conferred  upon  a  judge  or  ma- 
gistrate, to  take  cognizance  of  and  decide  causes  accord- 
ing to  law,  and  to  carry  his  sentences  into  execution.  That 
tract  of  ground  or  district  within  which  a  judge  has  the 
right  of  jurisdiction,  is  called  his  territory  ;  and  every  act  of 
jurisdiction  exercised  by  a  judge  beyond  his  territory,  either 
by  pronouncing  sentence,or  carrying  it  into  execution,is  null, 
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4.  All  judges  must  at  their  admission  swear,  1.  The 
oath  ol  allegiance,  and  subscribe  the  assurance,  1693,  c.  6 

2.     The  oath  of  abjuration  was  first   imposed  6  An.  c. 

14,  and  has  been  since  continued  by  several  British  statutes. 
Lastly,  The  oath  dejidcli  admijiistratione. 

5.  By  the  treaty  of  union  1707,  c.  7,  art.  3,  the  parlia- 
ments of  Scotland  and  England  are  united  into  one  parlia- 
ment of  Great  Britain.  From  this  period,  ?/if  British  House 
of  Peers,  as  comin;,'  in  place  of  the  Scots  parhament,  is  be- 
come our  court  of  the  last  resort,  to  which  appeals  lie  ironi 
the  supreme  courts  of  Scotland. 

6.  The  Court  of  Session,  oy  college  of  justice,  the  su- 
preme civil  tribunal  of  Scotland,  was  originally  formed  in 
the  reign  of  James  V.  but  has  since  undergOLie  several  im- 
portant changes.  It  at  present  consists  ot  iilteen  judges, 
who  are  vested  with  an  universal  civil  jurisdiction,  and 
who  are  distinguished  into  three  classes ;  one  piincipaily 
occupied  in  the  preparalion  of  causes,  called  the  Outer- 
House  judges;  and  two  oUiers  for  the  final  determination 
of  tneni,  called  the  First  and  Second  Divisions.  Though  the 
jurisdiction  ol  the  session  be  properly  limited  to  civil  caus- 
es, tlie  judges  have  always  sustained  themselves  as  compe- 
tent to  llie  crime  of  falsehood,  either  from  its  necessary  con- 
nection wiiii  civil  ilgiil,  or  perhaps  because  the  summary 
proceedings  of  the  court  of  jusliciary  were  not  well  adapted 
to  the  tedious  proofs  Irequcntly  brought  in  inipvobaiion, 
when  pursued  in  the  indirect  manner.  This  couil,  besides 
its  original  jurisdiclign,  has  a  power  of  review  over  inferior 
courts,  by  the  processes  of  advocation,  suspension,  and  le- 
duction. 

7.  Five  lords  of  session,  as  commissioners  of  justiciary, 
the  justice-general,  and  justice-clerk,  lorm  U-i^s  justiciary 
court,  or  supreme  criminal  court  of  Scotland.  The  justice- 
general,  if  present,  is  president  of  the  court,  and  in  his  ab- 
sence the  jusuce-cleik.  By  the  late  jurisdiction  act,  20 
Geo.  II.  circuit  courts  are  to  be  held  twice  in  the  year  in 
place  of  once  as  formerly,  with  a  power  to  his  majesty  to 
add  to  or  alter  the  places  or  districts  at  which  these  courts 
are  to  be  held,  and  to  appoint  their  limes  of  meeting.  One 
judge  may  by  this  statute,  proceed  to  business  in  the  ab- 
sence of  his  colleague. 

8.  The  Scots  court  of  exchequer,  as  the  king's  chamber- 
lain court,  judged  in  all  questions  of  the  revenue.  By  6 
An.  c.  26,  (passed  in  pursuance  of  1707,  c.  7,  art.  19,)  tliat 
court  is  abolished,  and  a  new  court  erected,  consisting  of 
the  lord  higli  treasurer  of  Great  Britain,  and  a  chief  baron, 
with  four  other  barons  of  exchequer.  This  court  has  a 
privative  juiisdiction  conferred  upon  it  as  to  the  duties  of 
customs,  excise,  or  other  revenues  appertaining  to  the  king 
or  prince  of  Scotland,  and  as  to  all  honours  and  estates  that 
may  accrue  to  the  crown  ;  in  which  matters  they  are  to 
judge  by  the  forms  of  proceeding  used  in  the  English  court 
of  exchequer,  under  the  following  limitations;  that  no  debt 
due  to  tlie  crown  shall  affect  the  debtor's  real  estate  in  any 
other  manner  than  such  estate  may  be  affected  by  the  laws 
of  Scotland,  and  that  the  validity  ol  the  crown's  titles  to  any 
honours  or  lands  shall  contiime  lo  be  tried  by  the  court  of 
session. 

9.  The/j/^/i  admiral  is  declared  the  kintj's  justice-gene- 
ral upon  the  seas,  on  iresh  water  within  the  flood-mark,  and 
in  all  harbours  and  creeks.  His  civil  jurisdiction  extends 
to  all  maritime  causes,  and  so  comprehends  questions  of 
charter  parties,  freights,  salvages,  bottomries,  &c.  He 
exercises  his  supreme  jurisdiction  by  a  delegate,  tlie  judge 
of  the  high  court  of  admiralty;  and  he  may  also  name  in- 
ferior deputies,  whose  jurisdiction  is  limited  to  particular 
districts,  and  whose  sentences  are  subject  to  the  review  of 
the  high  court.     The  admiral  has  acquired  by  usage  a  ju- 


risdiction in  mercantiic  causes,  even  where  they  are  not 
strictly  maritime,  cumulative  with  that  of  the  judge  ordi- 
nary. 

10.  At  the  Reformation,  all  Episcopal  jurisdiction,  exer- 
cised  under  the  authority  of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  was  abo- 
ishcd  by  an  act  1560,  ratified  by  1367,  c.  2.  As  the  course 
of  justice  in  consistorial  causes  vvas  thereby  stopped,  queen 
Mary,  besides  naming  a  commissary  for  every  diocese,  did 
by  a  special  grant,  mentioned  in  Bijoks  S.  1,  March  1563 — 
4,  establish  a  new  commissary  court  at  Edinburgh,  consist- 
ing of  four  judges  or  commissaries,  which  grant  is  ratified 
by- an  unprinted  act,  1592,  c.  25.  This  court  is  vested  with 
a  double  jurisdiction  ;  one  diocesan,  which  is  exercised  iti 
the  special  territory  contained  in  the  grant,  viz.  the  coun- 
ties of  Edinburgh,  Haddington,  Linlithgow,  Peebles,  and  a 
part  of  Stirlingshire  ;  and  another  universal,  by  which  the 
judges  confirm  the  testaments  of  all  who  die  in  foreign 
parts,  and  may  reduce  the  decrees  of  all  inferior  commissa- 
ries,  provided  the  reduction  be  pursued  within  a  year  after 
the  decree.  They  have  an  exclusive  power  of  judging  in 
declarators  of  marriage,  and  of  the  nullity  of  marriage,  in 
actions  of  divorce  and  of  non-adherence,  of  adultery,  bastar- 
dy. Sec.  because  all  these  matters  are  slill  considered  pro- 
pcily  consistorial. 

1  I.  Sheriff '\i\.\-\G  judge  ordinary  constituted  by  the  crown 
over  a  particular  division  or  county.  He  judges  in  all  ac- 
tions upon  contracts,  or  other  personal  obligations,  lo  the 
greatest  extent,  and  itideed  in  most  other  actions.  His  cri- 
minal jurisdiction  extends  to  certain  capital  crimes,  as 
theft,  and  even  murder,  though  it  be  one  of  the  pleas  of  the 
crown;  and  he  is  competent  to  most  questions  of  public 
police,  and  has  a  cumulative  jurisdiction  with  justices  of 
the  peace  in  all  riots  and  breaches  of  the  peace.  He  has 
also  a  cumulative  jurisdiction  with  magistrates  within  bo- 
rough. 

12.  Justices  of  the  fieace  are  magistrates  named  by  the 
sovereign  over  the  several  counties  of  the  kingdom,  for  the 
special  purpose  of  preserving  the  public  peace. 

13.  A  borough  is  a  body  corporate,  made  up  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  a  certain  tract  of  ground  erected  by  the  sovereign, 
with  jurisdiction  annexed  lo  it.  Borouglis  are  erected, 
either  to  be  holden  of  the  sovereign  himself,  which  is  the 
general  case  of  royal  boroughs,  or  of  the  superior  of  the 
lands  erected,  as  boroughs  of  regality  and  barony.  Bai- 
lies of  boroughs  have  jurisdiction  in  matters  of  debt,  ser- 
vices, and  questions  of  possession  betwixt  the  inhabitants. 
Their  criminal  jurisdiction  extends  to  petty  riots  ;  and  by 
special  statute,  to  reckless  (not  intended)  fire-raising. 

14.  To  constitute  a  baron  in  the  strict  law  sense,  his 
lands  must  have  been  erected,  or  at  least  confirmed  by  the 
king  in  liberam  baroniam  ;  and  such  baron  had  a  certain  ju- 
risdiction, both  civil  and  'criminal,  which  is  now  greatly 
abridged.  His  civil  jurisdiction  is  reduced  to  the  power 
of  recovering  from  his  vassals  and  tenants  the  rents  of  his 
lands,  and  of  condemning  them  in  mill  services;  and  of 
judging  in  causes  where  the  debt  and  damages  do  not  ex- 
ceed 40s.  Sterling.  His  criminal  jurisdiction  is  limittcd  to 
assaults,  batteries,  and  other  smaller  offences,  which  may 
be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  20s.  Sterling,  or  by 
selling  the  offender  in  the  stocks  in  the  day  time,  not  above 
three  hours. 

15.  The  office  of  the  lyon  king  of  arms,  was  chiefly  mi- 
nisterial, to  denounce  war,  proclaim  peace,  carry  public 
messages,  &c.  But  he  has  also  a  right  of  jurisdiction, 
whereby  lie  can  punish  all  who  usurp  arms  contrary  to  the 
law  of  arms,  and  deprive  or  suspend  messengers,  heralds, 
or  pursuivants,  who  are  all  officers  named  by  himself. — 
We  now  proceed  with  actions  prosecutable  in  one  or  other 
of  these  courts. 
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16.  Actions  are  either  real  or  liersi-jiial,  A  real  action  is 
that  wnicli  arises  from  a  riglit  in  uie  Uiiiig  itself,  and  which 
therefore  may  be  directed  against  all  possessors  of  that 
thins^.  Thus  an  action  for  the  recovery  even  of  a  move- 
able subject,  when  founded  on  -a  jus  in  re,  is,  in  the  proper 
acceptation,  real ;  but  real  actions  are  in  vulgar  speech  con- 
fined to  such  as  are  directed  against  heritable  subjects.  A 
fiersonal  action  is  founded  only  on  an  obligation  undertaken 
lor  tlie  performance  of  some  fact,  or  the  delivery  of  some 
subject;  and  therefore  can  be  carried  on  against  no  other 
than  the  person  obliged,  or  his  heirs.  Both  rights  are  in- 
cluded in  an  infeftment  of  annualrent,  which  contains  not 
only  a  personal  obligation  on  the  grantor  to  pay,  but  a  right 
of  hypothec  on  the  subject  itself;  and  therefore  the  credi- 
tor can  either  sue  the  grantor  or  his  representatives  in  a 
personal  action  ;  or  he  may,  for  his  payment,  insist  in  a  real 
action  of  poinding  the  ground  against  the  possessors  of  the 
subject  affected,  though  they  should  not  represent  the 
giantor.  Poinding  of  the  ground,  liiough  it  be  properly  a 
diligence  or  an  execution,  is  generally  considered  by  law- 
ycis  as  a  species  of  real  action  ;  and  is  so  called  tojJistin- 
guish  it  from  personal  poinding,  which  is  founded  merely 
on  an  obligaiion  to  pay.  Every  dcbitum  fundi,  whether  le- 
gal or  conventional,  is  a  foundation  for  this  action.  It  is 
competent  to  all  creditors  in  debts  which  make  a  real  bur- 
den on  lands  ;  and  is  directed  against  the  goods  that  are 
found  on  the  lands  burdened,  even  though  the  original  debt- 
or should  be  divested  of  the  property  in  favour  of  a  singu- 
lar successor. 

17.  Actions  are  either  orrfinar;/ or  rfscwsory.  All  actions 
are, in  the  sense  of  this  division,  ordinary,  wliich  are  notre- 
cissory.  iJfcissory  actions  are  divided,  1.  Into  actions  of 
proper  improbaiion.  2.  Actions  of  reduction  improbation. 
3.  Actions  of  simple  reductions.  Proper  improbations 
which  are  brought  for  declaring  writings  false  or  forg,ed, 
are  treated  of  in  Book  IV. 

Reduction  im/irsbation  is  an  action,  whereby  a  person  who 
may  be  hurt  or  affected  by  a  writing,  insists  for  producing 
or  exhibiting  it  in  court,  in  order  to  have  it  set -aside,  or  its 
effect  ascertained,  under  the  certification  that  the  writing, 
if  not  produced,  shall  be  declared  false  and  forged.  Tiiis 
certification  is  a  fiction  of  law,  introduced  that  the  produc- 
tion of  writings  may  be  th.e  more  eflectually  forced,  and 
therefore  it  operates  only  in  favour  of  the  pursuer  ;  so  that 
the  writing,  though  declared  false,  continues  in  full  strength 
in  all  questions  with  tliird  parlies.  In  an  action  of  simple 
redui  tion,lhe  certification  is  only  temporary,  declaring  tlie 
■writings  called  for  null  until  tiicy  .be  produced  ;  so  that 
they  recover  their  full  force  after  production,  even  against 
the  pursuer  himself. 

IS.  A  ci  ions  are  also,  both  by  the  Roman  lavv  and  ours,  divi- 
dediniorti /lersecutorie  .xnA  {imnulcs.  By  the  fii  si, the  pursuer 
insists  barely  to  lecovtr  what  fiatrimonio  ejusabest,  the  sub- 
.  ject  that  is  his,  or  the  debt  that  is  due  to  him  ;  and  this  in- 
cludes the  damage  sustained  by  the  pursuer,  dainnum  et 
intercsse ;  for  one  is  as  truly  a  sufferer  in  his  patrimonial 
interest  by  that  damage,  as  by  the  loss  of  the  subject  itself. 
In  penal  actions,  which  always  arise  ex  delicto,  sometliing 
is  also  demanded  by  way  of  penalty. 

19  Actions  of  spuilzie,  ejection, and  intrusion,  are  penal. 
An  action  of  spuiizie  is  competent  to  one  dispossessed  of 
a  moveable  subject  violently,  or  without  order  of  law, 
against  the  person  dispossessing,  not  only  for  being  restor- 
ed to  the  possession  of  the  subject  if  extant,  or  lor  the  value 
if  it  be  destroyed,  but  also  for  the  violent  ptofiis.  Ejec- 
tion and  intrusion  are,  in  heritable  subjects,  what  spuilzie 
is  in  moveables. 

20.  Ti'.e  most  celebrated  division  of  actions  in  our  law,  is 
iMo /telicory,fiosse3sory,  and  declaratory.     Petitory  actions 


are  those  where  something  is  demanded  from  ihc  defender, 
in  consequence  of  a  right  of  property  or  of  credit  in  the 
pursuer.  Thus  actions  lor  restitution  of  moveables,  actions 
ot  poinding,  of  forthcoming,  and  indeed  all  personal  actions, 
upon  contracts  or  quasi-contracts,  are  petitory.  Possessory 
actions  are  those  which  are  founded  either  upon  possession 
alone,  as  spuilzies,  or  upon  possession  joined  with  another 
title,  as  removings;  and  they  are  competent  either  forget- 
ting into  possession,  for  holding  it,  or  for  recovering  it ; 
analagous  to  the  interdicts  of  the  Roman  law,  quorum  bono- 
rum,  uti  fiossidetis,  and  unde -vi.  A  declaratory  action  is 
that  in  which  some  right  is  craved  to  be  declared  in  favour 
of  the  pursuer,  but  nothing  sought  to  be  paid  or  performed 
by  the  defender  ;  such  as  declarators  of  marriage,  of  irri- 
tancy, of  expiry  of  the  legal  reversion,  actions  competent 
to  superiors,  or  their  donatories,  for  declaring  casualties 
incurred  by  vassals,  he.  Under  this  class  may  be  also  com- 
prenended  lescissoiy  actions,  which,  without  any  personal 
conclusion  against  the  defender,  tends  simply  to  set  aside 
the  rights  or  writings  libelled  ;  in  consequence  of  which  a 
contrary  right  or  immunity  arises  to  the  pursuer.  An  ac- 
tion lor  proving  the  tenor,  whereby  a  writing  which  is  de- 
stroyed or  missing  is  endeavoured  to  be  revived,  is  in  effect 
declaratory.  The  action  of  double  or  multiple  poinding- 
may  be  also  reckoned  declaratory.  It  is  competent  to  a 
debtor  who  is  distressed,  or  threatened  with  distress,  by 
two  or  more  persons  claiming  right  to  the  debt,  and  who 
therefore  brings  the  several  claimants  into  the  field,  in  or- 
der to  the  debating  and  settling  their  several  preferences, 
that  so  he  may  pay  securely  to  hi::i  whose  right  shall  be 
found  preferable. 

22.  Actions  proceeded  anciently  upon  brieves  issuing 
from  the  chancery,  directed  to  the  justiciary  or  judge-ordi- 
nary, who  tried  the  matter  by  a  jury,  upon  whose  verdict 
judgment  was  pronounced.  And  to  this  day  we  retain  cer- 
tain brieves,  as  of  inquest,  terce,  idiotry,  lutory,  perambula- 
tion, and  perhaps  two  or  three  others.  But  summonses 
were,  immediately  upon  the  institution  of  the  college  of 
justice,  introduced  into  our  law  in  the  place  of  brieves.  A 
summons,  when  applied  to  actions  pursued  before  the  ses- 
sion, is  a  writ  in  the  king's  name,  issuing  from  his  signet 
upon  the  pursuer's  complaint,  authorizing  messengers  to 
cite  the  defender  to  appear  before  the  court  and  make  his 
defences.  The  libel  or  declaration  setting  forth  the  ground 
of  action,  must  be  filled  up  in  the  summons  before  execution. 

23.  Defences,  are  pleas  oflercd  by  a  defender  for  eliding 
an  action.  They  are  either  dilatory,  which  do  not  enter 
into  the  cause  itself,  and  so  can  only  procure  an  absolvitor 
from  the  lis  fiendens  ;  or  preremptory,  which  entirely  cut 
off  the  pursuei  s's  right  of  action. 

24.  A  cause,  after  the  i)artits  had  litigated  it  before  the 
judge,  was  said  by  the  Romans  to  be  litisconteslcd.  By 
litiscontestation  a  judicial  contract  is  understood  to  be  enter- 
ed into  by  the  litigants,  by  which  the  action  is  perpetuated 
against  heirs,  even  ivhen  it  arises  ex  delito.  By  our  law, 
litiscontestation  is  not  formed  till  an  act  is  extracted,  ad- 
mitting the  libel  or  defences  to  pi-oof. 

25.  All  allegations  by  parties  to  a  suit  must  be  supported 
by  proper  proof.  Probation  is  either  by  writing,  by  the 
jiarty's  own  oath,  or  by  witnesses.  In  the  case  of  allega- 
tions, which  may  be  proved  by  either  of  the  three  ways,  a 
proof  is  said  to  be  admitted  /irout  de  jure  ;  because  in  such 
case  all  the  legal  methods  of  probation  arc  competent  to 
the  pHrty.  If  the  proof  he  brings  by  writing  be  lame, 
he  may  have  recourse  eitlicr  to  witnesses,  or  to  his  adver- 
sary's oath  ;  but  if  he  should  first  take  himself  to  the  proof 
by  oath,  he  cannot  thereafter  use  any  other  probation. 

26.  As  obligations  or  deeds,  signed  by  the  party  himself, 
or  his  ancestors  or  authors,  must  be,  of  all  evidence,  the 
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least    liable    10    cxceijiion ;      il.ci-efoie     every     tkbt    oi- 
allctjatioii  may  be  proved  bv  proper  evulcnce  in  wriuiig. 

27.  Rc-uhu  ly,  no  person's  ri^-iu  can  be  proved  by  his  own 
oath,  nor  taken  away  by  thai  of  his  adversary  ;  because 
these  are  the  bare  averments  of  parties  in  their  own  lavour. 
But  where  the  mailer  at  issue  is  referred  by  one  of  the  par- 
ties to  the  oath  oflheollier.sucli  oath, though  made  m  favour 
of  the  deponent  liimself,  is  decisive  of  the  point.  1  he  par- 
ty to  whom  reference  is  made,  in  l>lace  ol  inakini; 
oath,  sometimes  defers  the  point  back  to  his  adver- 
sary ;  but  this  is  not  indulged,  unless  it  shall  appear, 
from  the  circumstances  of  ihe  case,  that  he  liimselt  cannot 
depose  in  the  mailer  referred  to  him  with  disiinciness. 

28.  The  law  of  Scotland  rejects  the  testimony  of  wilnes- 
ses,  I.  In  payments  of  any  sum  above  100/.  Scots,  all  wliich 
must  be  proved  eilhei  scri/ito  vtljuramento.  2.  In  all  gra- 
tuitous promises,  which,  thougn  for  ihe  smallest  trifle, 
canriol  be  proved  by  wimesses.  3.  In  all  contracls,  where 
writing  is  either  essential  to  their  conslitulioii,  or  whore  it 
is  usually  adhibited,  as  in  ihc  borrowing  of  money.  And 
it  is  a  general  iiile,  subject  to  ihe  reslriclions  about  to  be 
mentioned,  that  no  debt  or  right,once  constituted  by  writing, 
can  be  taken  away  by  witnesses.  On  the  other  part,  pro- 
bation by  witnesses  is  admitted  to  the  extent  of  100/.  Scots, 
in  payments,  nuncupative  legacies,  and  verbal  agreements 
which  contain  mutual  obligations.  And  it  is  received  to 
tlie  highest  extent,  1.  In  all  bargains,  which  have  known 
engagements  naturally  arising  from  them, concerning  move- 
able goods.  2.  In  facts  performed  in  satisfaction  even  of  a  writ- 
ten obligation,  where  such  obligation  binds  the  party  precisely 
tothe  performance  of  them.  3. In  facts  which  with  difhcully  ad- 
mit of  a  proof  by  writing,  even  ihougli  the  effect  of  such  proof 
should  be  the  extinction  of  a  written  obligation,  especially 
if  the  facts  import  fraud  or  violence.  Thus  a  bond  is  redu- 
cible ex  dolo,  on  a  proof  by  witnesses.  Lastly,  All  intro- 
mission by  a  creditor  with  the  rents  of  his  debtor's  estate, 
payable  in  grain,  may  be  proved  by  witnesses. 

29  No  person,  whose  near  relalion  to  another  bars  Iiim 
from  being  a  judge  in  the  cause,  can  be  admitted  as  a  wit- 
ness for  him,  but  he  may  against  him.  Formerly,  domes- 
tic scivants  and  moveable  tenants,  i.  e.  tenants  who  have 
no  written  tacks,  were  di:^allowed,  from  the  presumed  in- 
fluence of  their  masters  and  landlords  over  them  ;  but  now 
our  practice  admits  them.  The  testimony  of  infamous 
persons  is  rejected,  i.  e.  persons  who  have  been  guilty  of 
crimes  that  the  law  declares  infer  infamy,  or  who  have  been 
declared  infamous  by  the  sentence  ofajudge.  Pupils  are 
inhabile  witnesses,  being  in  the  judgment  of  law  incapable 
of  the  impression  of  an  oath.  The  testimony  of  women 
was  formerly  received  with  reluctance,  but  it  is  now  as  ad- 
missible as  that  of  men,  except  in  the  single  case  of  acting 
as  iustrumenlary  witnesses. 

30.  Drcrees  of  the  court  of  session  are  either  in  /oro 
contradictorio,  where  both  parlies  iiave  litigated  the  cause, 
or  in  absence  of  the  defender.  Decrees  of  the  ses- 
sion i« /oro  cannot  in  the  general  case  be  again  brought 
under  the  review  of  the  court,  either  on  points  which  the 
])arties  neglected  to  plead  before  sentence,  (which  we  call 
competent  and  omitted,)  or  upon  points  pleaded  and  found 
insufiicient,  (proponed  and  repelled.)  But  decrees,  though 
in  /oro,  are  leversable  by  the  court,  where  either  they  la- 
bour under  essential  nullities,  e.  g.  where  they  are  ultra 
fietita,  or  not.  conformable  to  their  grounds  and  warrants,  or 
founded  in  an  error  in  calculo,  &c.  or  where  the  parly  against 
whom  the  decree  is  obtained,  has  thereafter  recovered 
evidence  sufficient  tooveriurn  it,  of  which  he  knew  not  be- 
fore. 

31.  The  sentences  of  inferior  courts  may  be  reviewed 
by  the  court  of  session  before  decree,  by  advocation,  and 


after  decree  by  suspension  or  reduction;  which  last  are 
also  the  methods  of  calling  in  question  such  decrees  of  the 
session  itself  as  can  again  be  brought  under  the  review  of 
the  couri. 

32.  Reduction  is  the  proper  remedy,  either  where  the  de- 
cree nas  already  received  lull  execution  by  payment,  or 
where  it  ordains  nothing  to  be  paid  or  performed,  but  sim- 
ply declares  a  rignt  in  favour  of  the  pursuer.  Susftension 
is  that  form  of  law  by  wnicn  the  effect  of  a  scntence-toii- 
demnatory,  that  has  not  yet  received  execution,  is  stayed  or 
poiipoaed  till  tne  Ciuse  be  again  considered.  II  the  reasons  of 
suspension  be  repelled,  ihc  couri  find  the  letters  of  diligence 
orderly  proceeded  i.  e.  regularly  carried  on;  and  the)  or- 
dain men  to  >'C  put  Lu  laither  i  xecution. 

33.  An  ap/ieal  lies  in  the  last  resort  to  the  H'jUSc  of  L.rds; 
and  by  an  order  of  that  house,  24:  rj  March  1725,  no  appeal 
is  to  be  received  by  lliein  iVo'ii  sentences  of  the  session, 
after  five  years  from  cxiracting  tne  sentence,  unless  the 
person  entitled  to  such  an  appeal  be  minor,  clothed  with 
a  husband,  ?ion  com/ios  mentis,  imprisoned,  or  out  of  the 
kingdom. 

34.  Decrees  are  caiiicd  into  execution  by  diligence, 
either  against  ihe  person,  or  against  the  estate,  of  the  dcotor. 
The  first  step  of //criOHo/ exeeuiion  is  by  i.;iters  ol  liorning-, 
which  are  granted  by  warrant  of  the  court  of  session,  not 
only  on  their  own  decrees,  but  on  those  of  nicigislrates  of 
boroughs,  sheriffs,  admirals,  and  commissaries.  If  the 
debtor  does  not  obey  the  will  of  the  letters  of  horning  within 
the  days  of  the  charge,  the  charger,  after  denouncing  him 
rebel,  and  registering  the  horning,  may  apply  for  letters 
of  caption,  which  contain  a  command,  not  only  to  messen- 
gers, but  to  magistrates,  to  apprehend  and  imprison  the 
debtor. 

35.  Our  law,  from  a  consideration  of  compassion,  allows 
insolvent  debtors  to  apply  for  a  release  from  prison  upon  a 
cesSio  bonorum,i.  e.  upon  their  making  over  to  their  credi- 
tors all  their  estate,  real  and  personal.  This  must  be  insisted 
for  by  way  of  action,  to  which  all  the  creditors  of  the  pri- 
soner ought  to  be  made  parties.  A  fraudulent  bankrupt  is 
not  allowed  this  privilege. 

36.  Decrees  are  executed  against  the  moveable  estate  of 
the  debtor  by  arrestment  or  poinding,  and  against  his  herit- 
able estate  by  inhibition  or  adjudication,  of  ali  of  which  we 
have  already  spoken.  Letters  of  poinding,  as  well  as  of 
horning,  may  be  issued  by  warrant  of  the  court  of  session 
on  the  decrees  of  inferior  judges. 

BOOK  IV. 

Of  Chimes. 

1.  By  the  law  of  Scotland  no  private  party,  except  the 
person  injured,  or  his  next  of  kin,  can  accuse  criminally  : 
But  the  king's  advocate,  who  in  this  question  represents 
the  corntnunity,  has  a  riglit  to  prosecute  all  crimes  in  vin- 
dictain publicam,  though  the  party  injured  should  refuse  to 
concur. 

2.  Those  crimes  that  are  in  their  consequences  most  hurt- 
ful to  society,  are  punished  capitally,  or  by  death  ;  others 
escape  with  a  less  punishment,  sometimes  fixed  by  statute, 
and  sometimes  aibilrary,  i.  e.  left  to  the  discretion  of  ihe 
judge,  who  may  exercise  his  jurisdiction  either  by  fine,  im- 
prisonment, or  a  corporal  punishment.  Where  the  punish- 
ment is  left  by  law  to  the  discretion  of  the  judge,  he  can 
in  no  case  extend  it  to  death;  for  where  the  law  intends  to 
punish  capitally,  it  says  so  in  express  words,  and  leaves  no 
liberty  to  the  judge  to  modify.  But  where,  in  any  of  our  an- 
cient laws,  the  life  of  the  offender  is  put  in  the  mercy  or  will 
of  the  kingjit  is  probable  that  the  judge,  in  place  of  pronoun- 
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eing  sentence  himself,  left  it  to  the  sovereign,  who  inflicted 
soineliines  a  capital,  ai)ct  soniciimcs  a  less  punisiiment  on  the 
pel  son  guilty,  uccordiiig  to  iiis  dunicrit.  The  single  es- 
cheat ol  Liic  cnminai  Talis  on  coiuiction  in  all  tapiiai  triais, 
though  ihL-  sentence  should  not  express  it,  for  il  the  bare 
non-up|)earance  in  a  crinnnal  pioscciition  draws  Uiis  foilci- 
luit  aUci  11,  much  more  ouijht  the  bciiii;  convicted  ot  a  ca- 
piial  cmne  to  infer  it. 

3.  Ctilain  crimes  aic  commilted  more  immediately 
agaiiiSi  God  himself  others  aifainst  the  state,  and  a  thud 
kiiiu  against  /mrticular  fiersons.  The  chief  crime  in  tne 
firai  class,  cognizai/ie  Ijy  temporal  courts,  is  dlaa/i/iemy, 
uiioer  whicii  may  be  included  atheisui.  This  criui>  con- 
sists ill  tiic  aeiiying  or  vilifjing  the  Dity  by  speecli  or 
Willi. ig.  Biaspiiemers  were  punislied  capitally  botn  by  the 
Jewish  law, Lev.  .\xiv.l6,and  by  the  Roman,  All  wliocurse 
God,  or  any  of  the  persons  of  the  blessed  Trinity,  are  by 
our  law,  1661,  c.  21,  lo  suffer  death  even  for  a  single  act; 
and  those  wno  deny  him,  if  Ihcy  persist  in  their  denial.  This 
act  IS  ratiticd  byl695,i.  11,  winch  also  makes  tne  denial 
ol  a  Providence,  or  of  U:e  authority  of  tiie  Holy  Scriptures, 
criminal;  and  punishable   capitally   for  the  thirn  offence. 

4.  Some  crimes  against  t/ie  state  are  levelled  directly 
against  liie  supreme  power,  and  strike  at  tne  constitu 
tion  itsell  ;  others  discover  such  a  contempt  of  law,  as 
tends  to  uafRe  authority,  or  slacken  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment. Treason,  crimen  majestatis,  is  that  crime  whicb 
is  aimed  against  the  majesty  of  the  state,  and  can  be 
committed  only  by  those  who  are  subjects  of  that  state, 
either  by  birth  or  residence.  It  was  nigii  treason,  by  the 
law  ol  Scotland,  to  intend  the  king's  death,  to  lay  any 
restraint  upon  his  person,  or  to  entice  any  foreign  power 
to  invade  his  dominions,  1662,  c.  2,  and  to  rise  in  arms, 
inaintain  forts,  or  make  treaties  with  foreign  states,  witn- 
out  his  authority,  1661,  c.  5.  Certain  facts,  though  not 
in  their  nature  treasonable,  were  declared  by  statute  to 
be  punishable  as  treason,  viz.  thefi  by  landed  men,  1587, 
c.  50,  murder  under  trust,  ibid.  c.  51,  wilfully  setting  fire 
to  coal-heughs,  1592,  c  146,  or  to  houses  or  corns, 
1528,  c.  8,  and  assassination,  1601,  c.  15.  Treason  was 
punished  by  death,  and  by  forfeiture  to  the  king  of  the 
traitor's  estate,  both  real  and  personal.  But  this  forfei- 
ture did  not  cut  off  the  right  of  the  creditors,  tacksmen, 
superiors,  vassals,  heirs  of  entail,  or  widows  of  the  forfeit- 
ing persons,  1690,  c.  33.  Treason  might  by  our  law  have 
been  tried  after  the  death  of  the  traitor,  and  sentence  con- 
demnatory upon  such  trial  carried  the  estate  to  the  crown, 
1540,  c.  69,  which  was  indeed  agreeable  to  the  jus  novum 

of  tne  Romans,  but  contrary  to  the  rules  of  law  and  the  dic- 
tates of  humanity. 

5.  Soon  after  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  in  1707, 
the  laws  of  treason  then  in  force  in  England,  were  mnde 
ours  by  7  An.  c.  21,  both  with  regard  to  the  facts  consti- 
tuting that  crime,  to  the  forms  of  trial,  the  corruption  of 
blood,  and  all  the  penalties  and  forfeitures  consequent  on 
it.  By  this  act,  the  facts  that  inferred  statutory  tieasonby 
our  former  law,  are  declared  simply  capital  crimes. — For 
what  this  crime  consists  in,  for  the  form  of  trial,  Sec.  we 
refer  lo  the  preceding  article  on  the  Lain  of  England,  B. 
iv.  sect.  vi. 

6.  The  crime  of  sedition  consists  in  the  raising  commo- 
tioiiS  or  disturbances  in  the  state.  It  is  either  verbal  or 
real.  Verbal  sedition,  or  leasing-making,  is  inferred  from 
the  uttering  of  words  tending  to  create  discord  between 
the  king  and  his  people.  It  was  formerly  punished  by 
death  and  the  forfeiture  of  goods,  but  now  either  by  im- 
prisor:nient,  fine,  or  banishment,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
judge.  Real  sedition  is  generally  comnutied  by  convo- 
cating  together  any  considerable  number  of  people  without 


lawful  authority,  under  the  pretence  of  redressing  some 
public  grievance,  to  the  disturbing  of  the  public  peace. 
Those  who  aic  convicted  of  this  crime  are  jjunished  by  the 
confiscation  of  their  goods  ;  and  tlieii  lives  are  to  be  at  the 
king's  will.  For  preventing  rebellious  riots  and  tumults, 
it  IS  enacted,  1  Geo.  I.  st.  2.  c.  5,  that  if  any  persons  to  the 
number  of  twelve  shall  assemble,  and  being  required  by  a 
magistrate  or  constable  to  disperse,  shall  nevertheless  con- 
tinue together  for  an  hour  after  such  command,  the  per- 
sons disobeying  shall  suffer  death,  and  the  confiscation  of 
moveables. 

7.  Judges  who,  wilfulty  or  through  corru/ition,  use  their 
authonty  as  a  cover  to  njusiice  oroppression,  uic  punished 
with  Uie  loss  of  honour,  tame,  and  flignit),  1540,  c.  104. 
Under  this  head  may  be  classed  theft-bote,  (Irom  bote, 
compensation,)  whicii  is  the  taking  a  consideration  in  money 
or  goods  from  a  lliiLf  lo  exempt  him  from  punishment,  or 
connive  at  his  escape  from  justice.  Asheiiffor  other 
judge,  guilty  of  this  crime,  forfeits  his  life  and  goods,  1436, 
c.  137.  And  by  a  posterior  statute,  1515,  c.  2,  even  a  pri- 
vate person  who  lakes  theft-bote  sutlers  as  the  principal 
thief.  The  buying  of  disputed  claims,  concerning  which 
there  is  a  pending  process,  by  any  judge  or  member,  either 
of  the  session  or  of  an  inferior  court,  is  punished  by  the 
loss  of  tne  delinquent's  office,  and  all  the  privileges  thereto 
belonging.  1594,  c.  216. 

8.  Deforcement  is  the  opposition  given,  or  resistance 
made,  to  messengers  or  other  officers,  while  they  are  em- 
ployed in  executing  the  law,  and  is  punishable  with  the 
confiscation  of  moveables.  Deforcement  of  the  officers  of 
the  customs,  by  persons  to  the  number  of  eight  or  up- 
wards, was  i)unished  by  transportation  to  America,  for  a 
term  of  years  not  exceeding  seven,  6  Geo.  I.  c.  21.  34. 
But  now,  by  19  Geo.  II.  c.  34.  armed  persons  to  the  num- 
ber of  three  or  more,  assisting  in  the  illegal  running,  land- 
ing, and  exporting  of  prohibited  or  uncustomed  goods,  or 
any  who  shall  resist,  wound,  or  main  any  officer  ol  the  re- 
venue in  the  execution  of  his  office,  shall  suffer  death,  and 
the  confiscation  of  moveables. 

9.  Breach  of  arrestment  i»  a  crime  of  the  s:ime  nature 
with  deforcement,  as  it  imports  a  contempt  of  the  law  and 
of  the  judges  ;  and  it  is  subjected  to  the  pains  inflicted  on 
deforcement,  by  1581,  c.  118,  viz.  an  arbitrary  corporal 
punishment,  and  the  escheat  of  moveables,  with  a  prefer- 
ence to  the  creditor  for  his  debt,  and  for  such  farther  sum  as 
shall  be  modified  to  him  by  the  judge. — Under  this  head  of 
crimes  against  good  government  and  police,  may  be  reck- 
oned the  forestalling  of  markets ;  that  is,  the  buying  of 
goods  intended  for  a  public  market  before  they  are  carried 
there,  which,  for  the  third  criminal  act,  infers  the  escheat 
of  moveables,  1592,  c.  148;  slaying  salmon  in  forbidden 
time,  1503,  c.  27  ;  offences  against  the  acts  for  preserving 
ihe  game  ;  destroying  ploughgraith  in  time  of  tillage,  and 
slaying  or  houghing  horses  or  cows  in  time  of  harvest, 
1587,  c.  82;  and  destroying  or  spoiling  growing  timber, 
1698,  c.  16. —  1  Geo.  I.  st.  2,  c.  48. 

10.  Crimes  against  particular  fiersons  may  be  directed, 
either  against  life,  limb,  liberty,  chastity,  goods,  or  reputa- 
tion. Murder  is  the  wilful  taking  away  of  a  person's  life 
without  a  necessary  cause.  The  distinction  which  obtained 
in  our  ancient  law  between  slaughter  premeditated,  or  upon 
forethought  felony,  and  that  which  was  committed  on  a 
suddenly,  oi  chaud  mella,  indulging  to  the  last  the  privilege 
of  girth' and  sanctuary,  st.  Rob.  II.  c.  9 — 1555,  c.  31,  was 
tjken  off  by  1661,  c.  22,  (copied  after  1649,  c.  19.)  which 
supposes  homicide  lo  be  a  capital  crime,  without  any  such 
distinction.  Casual  homicide,  where  the  actor  is  in  some 
degree  blameable,  and  homicide  in  self  defence,  where  the 
just  bounds  of  defence  have  been  exceeded,  are  punished 
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arbitrarily  by  this  act;  but  the  slaughter  of  night  thieves, 
house-breakers,  assistants  in  n.asterlul  depredations,  or  re- 
bels denounced  for  capital  c.imes,  may  be  committed  with 
impuniiy.  The  crime  of  demembration,  or  tne  cuitmg  oH 
of  a  member,  is  joined  \vitl>  that  of  murder,  in  1491,  c. 
28;  but  in  practice,  its  punishment  has  been  restricted  to 
the  escheat  of  moveables,  .'.nd  an  assythment  orindemnih- 
cation  to  the  party.  MutUaiion,  or  the  disabling  ot  a  mem- 
ber, is  punished  at  the  dibcreiion  of  the  judge. 

11.  Self-murder  is  as  highly  criminal  as  the  killing  our 
neighbour  ;  and  for  this  reason,  our  law  has,  contrary  to 
the'  rule  crimina  mortc  extingituntiir,  allowed  a  proof  ot  the 
crime  after  the  offender's  death,  that  his  single  escheat 
might  fail  to  the  king  or  his  donatory.  To  this  end  an  ac- 
tion must  be  brought,  not  before  the  justiciary,  but  the  ses- 
sion, because  it  is  only  intended  ad  civikm  effectum,  tor  prov- 
ing and  declaring  the  stlf-murder ;  and  tlie  next  ot  kin  to 
the  deceased  must  be  made  a  party  to  it. 

12.  The  punishment  of  fiarricide,  or  of  the  murder  of  a 
parent,  is  not  confined  by  our  law  to  the  criminal  himself. 
All  his  posterity  in  the  right  line  are  declared  incapable  of 
inheriiing,  and  the  succession  devolves  on  the  next  colla- 
teral heir,  1 594,  c.  220.  Even  the  cursing  or  beating  of  a 
parent  infers  death,  if  the  person  guilty  be  above  sixteen 
years,  and  an  arl)itrary  punisha.ent  if  he  be  under  it,  1661, 
c,  2.  A  firesum/ilive  uv  stalitcory  murder  was  constituted 
by  1690,  c.  21,  by  which  any  woman  who  should  conceal  her 
pregnancy  during  its  wliole  course,  and  should  not  call  tor 
or  make  use  of  help  in  the  birth,  was  reputed  the  murderer, 
if  the  child  was  found  dead,  or  was  missing.  This  act  was 
intended  to  discourage  the  unnatural  practice,  which  yet 
coniinues  too  fie(|ueiit,  of  women  making  away  with  their 
children  begotten  in  fornication,  to  avoid  church  censures. 
It  is  however  now  repealed  by  49  Geo.  III.  c.  14,  which 
enacts  that  the  circumstances  mentioned  in  the  act  I6D0, 
shall  infer  the  punishment  of  imprisonment  only,  lor  a  space 
not  txceeding  two  years. 

13.  Duelling  is  the  crime  of  fighting  in  single  combat, 
on  previous  challenges  given  and  received.  The  single 
combat  was  autlioiised  by  thetGothic  poli-y,  as  a  method 
of  determining  both  criminal  and  civil  questions  ;  but  figiit- 
ing  in  a'duel  without  license  from  the  king,  is  by  1600,  c. 
12.  made  punishalile  by  death.  This  act  is  ratified  by  1696, 
C.  35,  which  also  enacts, .that  whatever  person,  principal  or 
second,  shall  give  a  challenge  to  fight  a  duel,  or  shall  accept 
a  challenge,  or  otherwise  engage  therein,  shall  be  punished 
by  banishment  and  escheat  of  moveables,  thcufh  no  actual 
fighting  should  ensue. 

14.  Haimsucken  (from  /laim,  home,  and  socXc?;,  to  seek 
or  pursue,)  is  the  assaulting  or  healing  of  a  person  in  his 
own  house.  The  punishment  of  this  crime  is  nowhere  de- 
fined, except  in  the  books  of  the  majesiy,  which  make  it  the 
same  as  that  of  a  rape  ;  and  it  is,  like  rape,  capital  by  our 
practice.  The  assault  must  be  made  in  the  proper  house 
of  the  person  assaulted,  where  he  lies  and  rises  daily 
and  nightly  ;  so  that  neither  a  pul)iic-house,  nor  even  a 
private,  where  one  is  only  transiently,  falls  within  the 
law. 

15.  Any  fiarly  to  a  taiv-suit  who 'shall  slay,  wound,  or 
otherviise  in-vadc  his  adversary,  jti  ^tny  period  of  time  be- 
tween executing  the  summons  and  the  complete  execution 
of  the  decree,  or  shall  be  accessory  to  such  invasion,  shall 
lose  his  cause,  1584,  r.  138—1394,  c.  219.  As  these  acts 
direct,  that  pioof  shall  be  previously  taken  of  the  invasion, 
by  the  justice  or  other  comfietenc  judge,  the  court  of  ses- 
sion sustain  themselves  judges,  because  they  are  truly  com- 
petent to  all  causes  where  the  conclusion  is  merely  civil. 
The  sentence  pronounced  on  this  trial  against  him  who  has 
cemmitted  the  battery,  is  by  the  act  declared  not  subject  to 


reduction,  either  on  the  head  of  minority,  or  any  other 
ground  whatever.  And  if  the  person  prosecuted  for  this 
crime  shall  be  denounced  for  not  appearing,  his  liferent,  as 
well  as  single  escheat,  falls  ujjon  tne  denunciation. 

15.  The  crime  of  wrongous  im/irisonment  is  described, 
1701,  c.  6.  It  is  inferred,  by  granting  warrants  of  com- 
mitment in  order  to  trial,  proceeding  on  information  not 
subscribed,  or  without  expressing  the  cause  of  commit- 
ment; by  receiving  or  detaining  prisoners  on  such  war- 
rants; by  refusing  to  a  prisoner  a  copy  of  the  warrant  of 
commitment;  by  detaining  him  in  close  confinement  above- 
eight  days  after  his  commitment  ;  by  not  releasing  him  on 
bail  where  the  crimti  is  bailable;  and  by  transporting  per- 
sons out  of  the  kingdom,  without  either  their  own  consent 
or  a  lawful  sentence.  The  persons  guilty  of  wrongous  im- 
prisonment are  punished  by  a  pecuniary  mulct,  ironi  600/. 
down  to  400/.  Scots,  according  to  tiie  rank  of  the  pciMon 
detained,  and  the  judge  or  other  person  acting  contrary  to 
the  directions  ol  the  act,  is  over  and  above  subjected  to 
pay  to  the  person  detained  a  certain  sum  fier  diem,  propor- 
tioned to  his  rank,  and  is  declared  incapable  of  public  trust. 
All  these  penalties  may  be  irjsisted  for  by  a  summary  ac- 
tion bcforethe  session,  and  are  subject  to  no  modification. 
Private  persons  may  be  guilty  of  this  crime,  14  Dec.  1736, 
Paterson. 

17.  Jdultery  is  the  crime  by  which  the  marriage  bed  is 
polluted.  This  crime  could  neither  by  the  Roman  law,  I. 
61,  ad  leg.  Jul.  de  adult,  nor  the  Jewish,  Lev.  xx;  10.  Deut. 
xxvi.  22,  be  committed,  but  where  the  guilty  woman  was 
the  wile  of  another.  By  ours,  it  is  adultery  if  either  the 
man  or  woman  be  married.  We  distinguish  between  sim- 
ple adultery,  and  that  which  is  notorious  or  manifest.  Open 
and  manifest  adulterers,  who  continue  incorrigible,  not- 
withstanding the  censure  of  the  church,  were  punished 
1551,  c.  20,  by  the  escheat  of  moveables;  but  soon  there- 
after, by  1563,  c.  74,  the  punishment  of  notorious  and  ma- 
nifest adultery  was  made  capital.  This  crime  is  distin- 
guished by  one  or  other  of  the  following  characters.  Where 
there  is  issue  procreated  between  the  two  adulterers;  or 
where  they  keep  bed  and  company  together  notoriously; 
or  where  they  give  scandal  to  the  church,  and  arc,  upon 
their  obsiinate  refusing  to  listen  to  its  aflmuiiitions,  excom- 
n;unicaied,  1581,  c.  105.  The  punishment  of  simple  adul- 
tery, not  being  defined  by  statute,  is  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  judge  ;  but  custom  has  made  the  falling  of  the  single 
escheat  one  of  its  penalties. 

18.  Bigamy  is  a  person's  entering  into  the  engagement 
of  a  second  marriage,  in  violation  of  a  former  marriage- 
vow  still  subsisting.  Bigamy,  on  the  part  of  the  man,  has 
been  tolerated  in  many  slates  before  the  establishment  of 
Christianity,  even  by  the  Jews  themselves;  but  it  is  pro- 
hibited by  ihe  precepts  of  the  Gospel,  and  is  punished  by 
our  law,  whether  on  the  part  of  the  man  or  of  the  woman, 
with  the  pains  of  perjury,  1551,  c.  19. 

19.  Incest  is  committed  by  persons  who  stand  within  the 
degrees  of  kindred  forbidden  in  Lev.  xviii.  and  it  is  pu- 
nished capitally  by  1567,  c.  14.  The  same  degrees  are 
prohibited  in  affinity  as  in  consanguinity,  Lev.  xviii.  14,  et 
seq.  As  this  crime  is  repugnant  to  nature  itself,  it  is  an 
ill-founded  opinion  that  incest  cannot  be  committed  but 
between  persons  born  in  lawlul  marriage  ;  for,  in  questions 
of  the  law  of  nature,  all  children,  whether  lawful  or  natu- 
ral, stand  on  an  equal  footin;<  :  Civilis  ratio  civilia  jura  cor- 
rum/icre  fiotest,  non  verc  naturalia.  It  is  difficult,  indeed, 
to  bring  a  legal  proof  of  a  relation  merely  natural  on  the 
side  of  the  father  ;  but  the  mother  may  be  certainly  known 
without  marriage. 

20.  There  is  no  explicit  statute  making  ra/;e,  or  the  ra- 
vishing of  women,  capital  ;  but  it  is  plainly  supposed  in  act 
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1612,  c.  4.  by  which   the  ravisher  is  exempted  from  the 

pains  of  death,  only  in  the  case  of  the  woman's  subsequent' 
consent,  or  her  declaration  that  she  went  off  with  him  of  her 
own  free    will;  and   evfn   then  he  is  to  suifer  an  arbitrary 
punishment,  either  by  iinpiisonment,  confiscation  of  goods, 
or  a  peciUiiary  fine. 

21.  TV/'-yi  is  defined  a  fradulent  intermcddlinp^  with  the 
property  of  another,  with  a  view  of  making  gain.  Neither 
the  law  of  Moses  nor  of  Rome  ])unislied  theft  capitally. 
By  the  first  the  thief  was  bound  to  restore,  in  some  cases, 
five  times  the  value  ;  in  others  less,  Exod.  xxii.  1.  et  seq. ; 
and  by  the  Roman,  either  the  double  or  quadruple,  accord- 
ing to  the  circumstances  attending  the  crime.  Our  an- 
cient law  i)ropoi'tioncd  the  punishment  of  the  theft  to  the 
value  of  the    goods   stolen  ;   heightening  it  gradually  from 

"a  slight  corpoi-al  punishment  to  a  capital,  if  the  value 
pmounted  to  thirty-two  pennies  Scots,  which  in  the  reign  of 
David  I.  was  the  price  of  two  sheep,  R.  M.  I.  4.  c.  16. 
§  3.  L.  B.  c.  121.  §  6.  In  several  later  acts,  it  is  taken 
lor  granted,  that  this  crime  is  capital,  1587,  c.  82. — 1605, 
c.  5,  Sec.  But  where  the  thing  stolen  is  of  small  value, 
we  consider  it,  not  as  theft,  but  as  pickery,  which  is 
punished  either  corporally  oi  by  banishment.  The  break- 
ing of  orchards,  and  the  stealing  of  green  wood,  is  punished 
by  a  fine,  which  rises  as  the  crime  is  repeated,  1579, 
c.  84. 

22.  Theft  may  be  aggravated  into  a  cafiital  crime, 
though  the  value  of  the  thing  stolen  be  trifling,  as  theft 
twice  repeated,  L.  B.  c.  121.  §  5,  or  committed  in  the 
night,  arg.  1661,  c.  22  ;  or  by  landed  men,  or  of  things  set 
apart  for  sacred  uses.  The  receivers  and  concealers  of 
stolen  goods,  knowing  them  to  be  such,  suffer  as  thieves. 
Those  who  barely  harbour  the  person  of  the  criminal  (j-e- 
cefiCatores)  within  forty-eight  hours  either  before  or  after 
committing  the  crime,  are  punished  as  partakers  of  the 
theft.  Such  as  sell  goods  belonging  to  thieves,  or  lawless 
persons,  who  dare  not  ihem.selves  come  to  market,  are 
punished  with  banishment  and  the  escheat  of  moveables. 

23.  Theft,  attended  with  violence,  is  called  robbery  ;  and, 
in  our  old  statutes,  rief,  1477,  c.  78,  or  slout/irie/,  1515,  c. 
2  ;  under  which  class  may  be  included  sorning,  or  the 
taking  of  meat  and  drink  by  force,  without  paying  for  it. 
Stouthrief  came  at  last  to  be  committed  so  audaciously,  by 
bands  of  men  associated  together,  that  it  was  thought  ne- 
cessary to  vest  all  our  freeholders  with  a  power  of  holding 
courts  upon  sorners  and  rievers,  and  condemning  them  to 
death,  1594,  c.  227.  Nay,  all  were  capitally  punished, 
who,  to  secure  their  lands  from  depredation,  paid  to  the 
rievers  a  yearly  contribution,  which  got  the  name  o[  black- 
mail, 1567,  c.  21 — 1587,  c.  102.  An  act  passed  1609,  c. 
18,  conmianding  to  banishment  a  band  of  sorners,  who 
■were  originally  from  Egypt,  called  gyfisies,  and  adjudging 
to  death  all  that  should  be  reputed  Egyptians,  if  found 
thereafter  within  the  kingdom.  Robbery  committed  on  the 
seas  is  called /;;>acy,  »ncl  is  punished  capitally  by  the  high 
admiral.  Several  of  the  facts  which  constitute  this  crime 
are  set  finth  in  a  firilish  statute,  Geo.  I.  c.  24. 

24.  Falsehood,  in  a  large  sense,  is  the  fraudulent  imita- 
tion or  suppression  of  truth  to  the  damage  of  another.  The 
lives  and  goods  of  persons  convicted  of  using  false  weights 
or  measures  were,  by  our  old  law,  in  the  king's  mercy; 
and  their  heirs  could  not  inherit  but  upon  a  remission,  L. 
B.  c.  132.  The  latest  statute  against  this  crime,  1609,  c. 
2,  punishes  it  by  confiscation  of  moveables. 

25.  That  particular  species  of  falsehood,  which  consists 
in  the  falsifying  of  writings,  passes  by  the  name  oi  forgery, 
and  was  by  the  Roman  law  punished  capitally  when  the 
atrocity  of  the  fact  required  it.  By  our  statute  law,  the 
punishment  of  this  crime  was  at  first  the  amputation  of  the 


hand;  afterwards  proscription,  banishment,  and  dismem- 
bering of  the  hand  and  tongue,  joined  with  the  other  pains 
inflicted  by  the  common  law  ;  and  at  last  it  is  declarea,  in 
general  terms,  to  be  the  pains  due  to  the  committers  of 
falsehood,  1621,  c.  22.  Our  practice  has  now  of  a  long 
time,  agreeably  to  the  Roman  law,  made  the  crime  capital, 
unless  the  forgery  be  of  executions,  or  other  writings  of 
smaller  moment ;  in  which  case  it  is  punished  arbitrarily. 

26.  Porjury,  which  is  the  judicial  affirmation  of  a  false- 
hood on  oath,  really  constitutes  the  crimen  falsi ;  for  he 
who  is  guilty  of  it  does,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  substi- 
tute falsehood  in  the  place  of  truth.  To  constitute  this 
crime,  the  violation  of  truth  must  be  deliberately  intended 
by  the  swearer ;  and,  therefore,  reasonable  allowances  ought 
to  be  given  to  forgelfulness  or  misapprehension,  according 
to  his  age,  health,  and  other  circumstances.  The  breach 
of  a  promissory  oath  does  not  infer  this  crime  ;  for  he  who 
promises  on  oath,  may  sincerely  intend  performance  when 
he  swears,  and  so  cannot  bo  said  to  call  on  God  to  attest  a 
falsehood.  Though  an  oath,  however  false,  if  made  upon 
reference  in  a  civil  question,  concludes  the  cause,  the  per- 
son perjured  is  liable  to  a  ciiminal  trial  ;  for  tire  effect  ol 
the  reference  can  go  no  'farther  than  the  private  right  of 
the  parties.  Notwithstanding  the  mischievous  consequen- 
ces of  perjury  to  society,  it  is  not  punished  capitally,  eithei' 
by  the  Roman  law  or  by  ours.  The  special  punishment  of 
swearing  falsely  on  an  assize  was,  confiscation  of  move- 
ableii,  imprisonment  for  a  year,  and  infamy;  which  punish- 
ment came,  in  the  course  of  time,  to  be  transferred  to  per- 
jury in  general,  with  a  small  variation,  1555,  c.  47. 

27.  The  crime  of  slellio7iale,  frorfi  stellio,  Plin.  Hist 
Xat.  I.  30,  c.  10,  includes  every  fraud  which  is  not  distin- 
guished by  a  special  name,  but  is  chiefly  applied  to  convey- 
ances of  the  same  numerical  right,  granted  by  the  proprie- 
tor to  different  disponees.  The  punishment  of  stellionatf 
must  necessarily  be  aibitrary,  to  adapt  it  to  the  various  na- 
tures and  different  aggravations  of  the  fraudulent  acts. 
Th.e  persons  guilty  of  that  kind  of  it  which  consists  in  grant 
ing  double  conveyances  are  by  our  law  declared  infamous, 
and  their  lives  and  goods  at  the  king's  mercy,  1540,  c.  105. 
The  cognizance  oi  fraudulent  bankrufitcy  is  appropriated 
to  the  court  of  session,  who  may  inflict  any  punishment  on 
the  offender  that  appears  proportioned  to  his  guilt,  death 
excepted,  1696,  c.  5. 

28.  The  crime  of  zisitry,  before  the  Reformation,  con- 
sisted in  the  taking  of  any  interest  for  the  use  of  money  ; 
and  now  in  taking  a  higher  rate  than  is  authorised  by  law. 
The  punishment  of  usury  was,  by  1597,  c.  247.  declared  to 
be  the  escheat  of  moveables,  annulling  the  usurious  con- 
tract, and  a  forfeiture  of  the  principal  sum  lent,  with  the 
lawful  interest  due  upon  it,  to  the  king  or  his  donatory, 
with  tlie  burden  of  restoring  to  the  private  party,  in  case 
he  should  concur  in  the  prosecution,  the  unlawful  profits 
given  by  him  to  the  creditor.  But,  by  12  An.  stat.  2.  c.  16, 
the  usurious  obligation  is  not  only  declared  void,  but  the 
creditor,  if  he  has  received  any  unlawful  profits,  forfeits 
the  treble  value  of  the  sums  and  goods  lent.  Usury,  when 
it  is  to  be  pursued  criminally,  must  be  tried  by  the  justi- 
ciary ;  but  where  the  libel  concludes  oidy  for  the  voiding 
of  the  debt  or  restitution,  the  session  is  the  proper  court. 

29.  Injury,  in  its  proper  acceptation,  is  the  reproaching 
or  affronting  our  neighbour.  Injuries  are  either  verbal  or 
real.  A  -verbal  injury,  when  directed  against  a  private  per- 
son, consists  in  the  uttering  contumelious  words,  which 
tend  to  expose  our  neighbour's  character,  by  making  him 
little  or  ridiculous.  Where  these  words  are  uttered  in  the 
heat  of  a  dispute,  and  spoken  to  the  person's  face,  the  law 
does  not  presume  any  malicious  intention  in  the  utterer, 
whose  resentiTient  generally  subsides  with  his  passion  ;  and 
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yet,  even  in  that  case,  the  truth  of  the  injurious  words  sel- 
d'.m  absolves  entirely  from  punish raent.  It  does  not  seem 
that  the  twitting  one  with  natural  defects,  without  any  sar- 
castical  reficctions,  tliuugli  it  be  inhuTuan,  falls  under  that 
dts  ription,  as  these  imply  no  real  reproach  in  the  just  opi- 
nion of  mankind.  Where  the  injuiious  exprcssiotis  iiave  a 
tendency  to  bhicken  one's  mora!  character,  or  fix  some  par- 
ticular guil'  iij^o"  l>'i"'  •"""'  '"'-■  deliberately  repeated  in 
diflerent  companies,  or  handed  about  in  whispers  to  confi- 
d.nts,  it  then  j^rous  up  to  the  crime  of  slander,  agreeably 
to  the  distinction  of  the  Ruman  law,  1.  15.  §  12.  De  Jnj. 
And  where  a  person's  moral  character  is  thus  attacked,  the 
anitnuH  injuriamli  is  commonly  inferred  from  the  injurious 
words  ilKiiisLives,  unless  special  circumstances  be  offered 
to  take  ofl"  tlit  prcsuniplioii  ;  ex.gr.  that  the  words  were 
littered  in  judgiiient  in  one's  own  defence,  or  by  way  of  in- 
formation 10  a  nuigislrate,  and  had  some  foundation  in  fact. 
The  cognizance  of  slander  was,  and  perhajis  is  to  this  day, 
proper  to  the  commissaries,  who,  as  t.he  judiccs  Christiani- 
tatis,  were  the  only  judges  of  scandal  ;  but,  for  some  lime 
past,  bare  verbal  injuries,  or  hasty  words  uttered  intempe- 
rately  in  rixa,  have  been  tried  by  other  criminal  judges, 
and  even  by  the  session.  It  is  punished  cither  by  a  fine, 
proportioned  to  the  condition  of  the  persons  injuring  and 
injuretl,  and  the  circumstances  of  time  and  place  ;  or,  if  the 
injury  import  scandal,  by  publicly  acknowledging  the  of- 
fence ;  and  frequently  the  two  are  conjoined.  The  calling 
one  a  bankrupt  is  not,  in  strict  speech,  a  verbal  injury,  as  it 
does  not  aflect  the  person's  moral  character;  ycl,  as  it  may 
hurt  his  credit  in  the  way  of  business,  it  founds  him  in  an 
action  of  damages^  which  must  be  brought  before  the 
judge-ordinary.  A  real  injury  is  inflicted  by  any  fact  by 
which  a  person's  honour  or  dignity  is  affected  ;  as  striking 
one  with  a  cane,  or  even  aiming  a  blow  without  striking  ; 
spitting  in  one's  face  ;  assuming  a  coat  of  arms,  or  any 
other  mark  of  distinction  proper  to  another,  &c.  The  com- 
posing and  publishing  defamatory  libels  may  be  reckoned 
of  this  kind.  Real  injuries  are  tried  by  the  judge-ordinary, 
and  punished  either  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  according  to 
the  demerit  of  the  offenders. 

30  Anciently,  no  person  could  be  convicted  of  the  small- 
est offence  till  he  was  found  guilty  by  a  jury  of  his  country- 
men ;  and  though  now,  for  more  than  a  century  past,  infe- 
rior judges  have  tried  lesser  breaches  of  the  peace  de  /i/a- 
no,  yet  to  this  day  all  prosecutions  of  a  higher  nature, 
•whether  before  the  supreme  or  inferior  criminal  courts, 
must  proceed  by  jury  ;  and  no  trial,  even  for  a  blood-wit, 
if  pursued  before  ine  justiciary,  can  be  carried  on  without 
a  jury.  In  the  trial  of  crimes  competent  to  the  court  of 
session,  the  judges  inay  well  be  considered  in  the  character 
both  of  court  and  of  jury. 

31.  Crimes  cannot,  like  debts,  be  referred  to  the  defen- 
der's oath  ;  for  no  person  is  compellable  to  swear  against 
himself,  where  his  life,  limb,  liberty,  or  state  is  concerned  ; 
nor  even  in  crimes  which  infer  infamy,  because  one's  good 
name  is.  in  right  estimation,  as  valuable  as  his  life.  The 
law  is  however  forced,  in  the  crime  of  usury,  to  depart 
from  some  of  its  common  rules,  that  the  crime  may  be 
brought  to  lii;ht.     Where  the  usury  is  founded  on  a  written 


obligation,  in   the  hands  of  the  defender,  the 


pursuer  may. 


by  an  exhibition,  force  him  to  produce  it  in  evidence  of  ihe 
crime,  contrary  to  the  rule.  JVemo  tenetur  edere  instrumen- 
ta  contra  se  ;  and  where  it  is  not  founded  upon  writing,  the 
crime  may  be  proved  by  the  usurer's  own  oath,  notwith- 
standing the  rule,  J\,''cmo  tenetur  jurare  in  suam  turfiitudi- 
nein.  1600,  c.  7  Crimes  thcretoie  are,  in  the  general  case, 
proveablc  only  by  the  defender's  free  confession,  or  by 
writing,  or  by  witnesses.  No  extrajudicial  confession,  un- 
less  it  is  adhered  to  by  the  paniiel  in  judgment,  can  be  ad- 


mitted as  evidence  ;  for  the  whole  proof  must  be  deduced 
in  open  court,  in  presence  of  the  assize,  or  jury,  as  well  as 
of  the  pannel.  A  judicial  confession  ought  to  be  received 
with  all  the  qualities  that  the  pannel  has  thought  fit  to  ad- 
ject to  it;  so  that  the  prosecutor,  who  pleads  upon  one  part 
of  it,  must  admit  the  whole.  Proof  by  writing  is  seldom 
used  but  in  usury,  forgery,  and  perjury.  Though,  in  de- 
forcement, the  written  execution  of  the  messenger  or  ofli- 
cer  is  sufficient  evidence  of  the  violence  in  all  civil  ques- 
tions concerning  the  validity  of  the  diligence,  till  it  he  de- 
clared false  ;  yet  in  a  criminal  trial  moved  against  the 
deforccrs,  the  messenger's  execution,  who  is  a  party  inte- 
rested in  the  prosecution,  is  not  regarded. 

32.  All  objections  relevant  against  a  witness  in  civil 
cases,  are  also  relevant  in  criminal.  No  witness  is  admit- 
ted who  may  gain  or  lose  by  the  event  of  the  trial.  Hence,' 
in  the  crime  of  usury,  the  testimony  of  him  who  has  given 
the  unlawful  profits  is  rejected,  because  he  becomes  a  gain- 
er by  the  conviction  of  the  usurer,  1600,  c.  7.  In  deforce- 
ment, the  persons  employed  by  the  messenger  to  attest  the 
execution  are  in  some  sense  parties,  violence  being  com- 
monly used  against  them  as  well  as  against  the  messenger  ; 
yet,  as  the  proof  of  the  crime  would  be  frequently  imprac- 
ticable if  their  evidence  were  rejected,  the  law  considers 
the  messenger  as  the  only  party  against  whom  the  violence 
is  intended,  and  therefore  receives  the  testimony  of  the  wit- 
nesses, though  they  should  be  beaten.  Socii  criminis,  or 
associates  in  the  same  crime,  are  not  admitted  against  one 
another,  except  either  in  crimes  against  the  state,  as  trea- 
son ;  in  occult  crimes,  where  other  witnesses  cannot  be  had, 
as  forgery;  or  in  thefts  or  depredations  committed  in  the 
Highlands,2l  Geo.  II.  c.  34.  21.  The  testimony  of  the  pri- 
vate party  injured  may  be  received  against  the  pannel, 
where  the  king's  advocate  is  the  only  prosecutor,  if,  from 
the  nature  of  the  crime,  there  must  needs  be  a  penury  of 
witnesses,  as  in  rape,  robbery,  &c. 

33.  Where  a  crime  is  to  be  proved  by  several  circum- 
stances connected  together,  every  one  of  which  makes  a 
part  of  the  same  criminal  act,  a  single  witness  to  each  cir- 
cumstance, is  sufficient  evidence.  But  it  may  be  doubted, 
whether  this  ought  to  obtain  in  crimes  reiterated  by  difler- 
ent criminal  acts;  for  if  a  single  witness  should  be  deemed 
sufficient  in  such  case  for  proof  of  each  separate  act,  it 
would  destroy  one  of  the  strongest  checks  by  which  the 
testimony  of  false  witnesses  may  be  controlled.  P'ormerly, 
the  depositions  of  witnesses  in  all  trials  before  the  criminal 
court  were  reduced  into  writing  ;  but  that  practice  is  abo- 
lished by  21  Geo.  II.  c.  19,  unless  where  the  libel  concludes 
for  death  or  demembration.  Crimes  which,  by  their  na- 
ture, hardly  admit  direct  evidence,  may  be  proved  by  pre- 
sumptive evidence;  and  these  presumptions  ought,  from 
the  severity  of  the  conclusions  in  criminal  trials,  to  be  so 
pregnant  as  necessarily  to  carry  conviction  along  with 
them.  But  where  a  crime  is  to  be  tried  only  ad  civiicm 
effectum,  e.  g.  where  a  process  of  adultery  is  brought  for 
obtaining  a  divorce,  more  slender  presumptions  will  be  re- 
ceived ;  so  that  tiie  same  proof  that  has  been  judged  suffi- 
cient for  procuring  a  divorce  before  the  commissaries,  may 
be  cast,  if  the  crime  should  be  afterwards  tried  criminally. 

35.  After  all  the  witnesses  have  been  examined  in  court, 
the  assizers  are  shut  up  in  a  room  by  themselves,  where 
they  must  continue,  excluded  from  all  correspondence  till 
their  verdict  or  judgment  be  subscribed  by  the  foreman 
(or  chancellor)  and  clerk  ;  but  if  they  are  unanimous,  they 
may,  by  54  Geo.  III.  c.  67,  deliver  their  verdict  at  once 
by  the  mouth  of  their  chancellor,  without  retiring  from  the 
box.  According  to  this  verdict,  the  court  pronounces  sen-  . 
tence,  either  absolving  or  condemning.  It  is  not  necessary, 
by  the  law  of  Scotland,  that  a  jury  should  be  unanimous  in 
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finding  a  person  guilty;  the  narrowest  majority  is  as  suffi- 
cient against  the  paiinel  as  for  him.  Juries  cannot  be 
punished  on  account  of  an  erroneous  veidict,  eitlier  for  or 
against  the  pannel ;  but  tliey  might,  by  our  former  law,  for 
absolving  him  against  clear  evidence. 

36.  Though  the  proper  business  of  a  jury  be  to  inquire 
into  the  truth  of  the  facts  found  relevant  by  the  court,  for 
which  reason  they  are  sometimes  called  the  inquest ;  yet, 
in  many  cases,  they  judge  also  in  matters  of  law  or  rele- 
vancy. Thus,  though  an  objection  against  a  witness  should 
be  repelled  by  the  court,  the  assizeis  are  under  no  neces- 
sity to  give  more  credit  to  his  testimony  than  they  think 
just;  and  in  all  trials  of  art  and  part,  where  special  facts 
are  not  libelled,  the  jury,  if  they  return  a  general  verdict, 
are  indeed  judges,  not  only  of  the  truth,  but  of  the  rele- 
vancy of  the  facts  that  are  sworn  to  by  the  witnesses.  A 
general  verdict  is  that  which  finds,  in  general  terms,  that 
the  pannel  is  guilty  or  not  guiUy,  or  that  the  libel  or 
defences  are  proved  or  not  proved.  In  a  special  verdict, 
the  jury  finds  certain  facts  proved,  the  import  of  which  is 
to  be  afterwards  considered  by  the  court. 

37.  By  our  old  law,  the  sheriff  was  confined  to  a  definite 
time,  in  pronouncing  and  executing  sentence  on  certain 
criminals.  When  a  murderer  was  taken  red  hand,  i.  e. 
apprehended  in  the  criminal  act,  it  behoved  the  sheriff  not 
only  to  try  him,  but  to  execute  the  sentence  within  three 
suns  ;  whereas,  if  he  was  apprehended  ex  intervallo,  forty 
days  were  allowed  for  that  purpose.  It  was  afterwards 
provided,  that  in  all  cases  where  the  sheriff  was  tied  down 
to  do  justice  in  three  suns,  sentence  might  be  executed  at 
any  time  within  nine  days,  provided  it  had  been  pronounced 
within  three.  But,  by  our  present  laws,  criminal  judges 
not  only  may,  but  must  suspend  for  some  time  the  execu- 
tion of  such  sentences  as  affect  life  or  limb,  so  that  con- 
demned criminals,  whose  cases  deserve  favour,  might  have 
access  to  apply  to  the  king  for  mercy.  No  sentence  of  any 
court  of  judicature,  south  of  the  river  Forth,  importing 
either  capital  or  coporal  punishment,  could  be  executed  in 
less  than  thirty  days  ;  and  if  north  of  it  in  less  than  forty, 
after  the  date  of  the  sentence  by  11  Geo.  I.  c.  26,  10. 
This  act,  in  so  far  as  it  concerns  corporal  punishments,  less 
than  death,  or  dismembering,  e.  g.  whipping,  pillory,  &c. 
is  altered  ;  so  that  judges  may  now  inflict  these  eight  days 
after  sentence  on  this  side  Forth,  and  twelve  days  after  sen- 
tence beyond  it,  Geo.  II.  c.  32. 

38.  Crimes  are  extinguished,  1.  By  ihe  death  of  the  cri- 
minal ;  both  because  a  dead  person  can  make  no  defence. 


so  that  his  trial  is  truly  a  judging  upon  the  hearing  of  one 
side;  and  because,  though  his  guilt  should  be  ever  so 
notorious,  he  is,  after  tltatii,  carried  beyond  the  reach  of 
human  penalties,  and  consequently  coiitiiiUKS  no  longer  an 
object  of  correction,  which  is  ojie  of  the  greatest  purposes 
of  punishment.  Such  trials,  therefore,  can  have  no  effect, 
but  to  punish  the  innocent  heir,  contrary  to  that  most 
equitable  rule,  Culfia  tenet  suos  anctores.  2.  Crimes  mav 
be  extinguished  by  a  remission  from  the  sovereign.  But  a 
remission,  though  it  secures  the  delinqui,nt  from  the  public 
resentment,  the  exercise  of  which  belongs  to  the  crown, 
cannot  cut  off  the  party  injured  from  his  claim  of  damages, 
over  which  the  crown  has  no  prerogative.  Agreealjly  to 
this  distinction,  no  persosi  was  allowed  to  plead  a  remission, 
till  he  had  given  security  to  satisfy  the  private  party  ;  and 
in  the  case  of  slaughter,  it  behoved  the  wife,  or  the  exe- 
cutors of  the  deceased,  who  were  entitled  to  that  satisfac- 
tion, or  as  it  is  called  in  the  style  of  our  statutes,  assythe- 
vient,  to  sign  letters  of  slains,  acknowledging  that  they 
had  received  satisfaction  before  any  remission  could  be 
granted  to  the  slayer.  Whoever,  therefore,  founds  on  a 
remission,  isjiiable  in  damages  to  the  private  prosecutor,  in 
th.e  same  manner  as  if  he  had  been  tried  and  found  guilty. 
Crimes  are  also  extinguished  by  acts  of  indemnity,  and  by 
jirescrijition.  By  the  custom  of  Scotland,  following  in  this 
respect  the  Roman  law,  the  term  of  prescription  is  twenty 
years  ;  but  in  certain  crimes  it  is  limited,  by  statute,  to 
various  shorter  periods,  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
offence. 

The  following  are  the  principal  institutional  works  on 
the  law  of  Scotland:  Craig's  Jus  Fetidate,  folio,  1732; 
Stair's  Institutions  of  the  Law  of  Scotland,  folio,  1759,  (of 
this  work,  which  is  of  the  highest  authority  among  institu- 
tional treatises,  a  new  edition,  with  notes  illustrative  of  the 
law  since  1759,  is  in  the  press).  Bankton's  Institutes  of 
the  Laivs  of  Scotland,  3  vols,  folio,  1751-1753  ;  Erskine's 
Principles  of  do  with  JVotes,  8vo.  1816;  and  Erskine's  /«- 
stitutes  of  do.  with  JVote.',,  folio,  1812.  To  wliich  m.ny  be 
added,  on  certain  branches  of  the  law,  Ross's  Lectures  on 
the  Practice  of  the  Law  of  Scotland,  2  vols.  4to.  1792; 
Wight  on  Parliament  and  Elections  in  Scotland,  with  Sufi- 
/ilement,  2  vols.  4to.  1806;  Bell's  Commentaries  on  the  Law 
of  Scotland,  and  on  the  Principles  of  Mercantile  Jurisfiru- 
dence,  vol.  1st.  4to.  1816  ;  and  Kame's  Principles  of  Equity, 
8vo.  1800.  For  the  Cn/H;'«a/ Law  of  Scotland,  set  Hume's 
Commentaries  on  the  Law  of  Scotland,  resftecting  the  De- 
scription, Punishment,  and  trial  of  Crimes,  with  Supple- 
ment, 5  vols.  4to.  1797-1800,  Sup.  1814.     (J.  B. 


AMERICAN  LAW. 


There  is  in  fact,  properly  speaking,  no  general  law  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  except  the  federal  constitu- 
tion, and  the  statutes  enacted  by  congress  in  pursuance  of 
it.  Of  course  it  extends  only  to  such  subjects,  persons 
and  places  as  are  within  the  purview  of  federal  legislation. 
The  legislative  powers  of  congress,  vested  in  them  by  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  are  expressly  defined  by 
that  instrument,  which  limits,  at  the  same  time  that  it  de- 
clares, the  authority  of  the  various  branches  of  the  federal 
government.  These  powers  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes,  or  heads  : 

1.  As  they  respect  place  or  locality. 

2.  As  they  respect  or  affect  personr^ 
Vol,  XI.  Part  II. 


3.  As  to  their  subject  matter. 

I.  Of  local  jurisdiction. — By  the  sixteenth  paragraph  of 
the  eighth  section  of  the  first  article  of  the  constitution,  it 
is  provided,  "  That  congress  shall  have  power  to  exercise 
"  exclusive  legislation  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  over  sur.h 
"  district,  (not  exceeding  ten  miles  square,)  as  may  by 
"  cession  of  particular  states,  and  the  acceptance  of  con- 
"  gress,  become  the  seat  of  government  of  the  United 
"  States,  and  to  exercise  like  authority  over  all  places  pur- 
"  chased  by  the  consent  of  the  legislature,  in  which  the 
"  same  shall  be,  for  the  erection  of  forts,  magazines, 
"  arsenals,  dock-yards,  and  other  lawful  buildings." 

By  virtue  of  this  express  grant,  the  congress  have,  and 
5M 
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violation  of  the  criminal  laws  of  the  state  in  which  they 
may  reside  at  the  time  of  the  act  committed. 

Congress  have  also  the  power  of  exclusive  legislation 
over  their  civil  officers,  as  far  as  respects  their  official  du- 
ties ;  they  may  likewise  declare  the  privileges  of  their 
own  members,  and  enforce  them  by  their  own  avithority. 

III.  Of  legislative  fiOKver  founded  on  the  subject  matter. 
This  class  of  legislative  powers  is  the  most  numerous  and 
the  most  diversified  of  all  those  that  are  vested  in  the  con- 

the  various  circles  of 


exercise  exclusive  legislation  in  all  cases  whatsoever  over 
the  district  of  Columbia,  where  the  seatof  government  is  now 
established  ;  and  which  has  been  duly  ceded  to  the  United 
Slates,  by  the  slates  of  Virginia  and  Maryland,  of  which 
it  formerly  was  a  part;  and  over  the  various  spots  ol 
'viound  which  ihcy  have  purcliased  in  like  manner,  ot  dit- 
ferent  states,  for  the  sites  of  forts,  arsenals,  and  other  simi- 
lar establishments ;  yet,  although  they  have  the  power  so  ,■  ^  ,  t  1,  „  ,1  f  . 
to  do  thcv  have  not  yet  established  a  general  code  of  laws  the  most  diversified  ot  all  those  that  an 
for  those  places  in  which  they  have  the  sole  right  of  legis-  gress  of  the  United  States,  and  within  t 
lation-  they  hav»  as  yet  gone  no  farUier  than  to  define  this  jurisdiction,  their  authority  extends  over  all  persons 
certain  offences,  and  fix  their  punishment  by  statute  ;  in  and  places  within  the  American  territory.  Notwithsland- 
other  cases  the  laws  of  the  states,  from  which  the  several  ing  nil  the  pains  that  have  been  taken  to  define  these  seve- 
dislricls  were  severed,  have  hitherto  been  suffered  to  pre-  ral  powers  by  the  constitution,  a  great  many  of  them  must 
vail  It  is  understood  that  a  code  of  civil  laws  for  the  dis-  be  gathered  by  construction  or  inference  from  the  context 
irict  of  Columbia  has  been  ordered  to  be  prepared  ;  this,  of  the  wiiole  or  from  particular  parts  of  the  instrument.  Of 
however,  will,  probably,  be  local  in  its  nature,  and  will  not  tliese  some  arc  exclusively  granted  to  fhe  federal  legisU- 
extend  to  the  other  places  over  which  thefederal  government  ture  by  express  provisions  in  the  constitution,  others 
has  exclusive  jurisdiction.                                                                (though  not  so  expressly  given)  yet  appear  from  their  very 

In  the  territories  not  yet  erected  into  states,  the  congress     nature  to  be  also   exclusive,    while   others  are   vested  in 
also  possess  the  right  of  general  legislation;  but  do  not 
exercise  it  by  themselves;  they  have  hitherto  delegated  it 
to  the  locail  and  temporary  governments  which  they   have 
established  over  those  territories. 

Altliough  the  power  of  legislation  on  the  high  seas  (ex- 
clusively of  the  separate  states,)  is  not  expressly  granted  to     competent  autliorities,  whenever  the  questions  shall  come 
congress  by  any  article  of  the  constitution,  (except  in  cases     properly  before  them 


them  concurrently  with  the  legislatures  of  the  several 
states.  To  discriminale  correctly  between  the  exclusive 
and  the  concurrent  legislative  powers  of  the  federal  and 
state  governments  is  a  matter  of  no  small  difficulty;  it  is 
best  to  leave  the  decision  ofcJl  these  doubtful  points  to  the 


of  piracy  and  felony)  ;  yfet,  it  appears  to  flow  naturally  from 
the  general  tenor  and  object  of  that  instrument,  and  may 
be  even  deduced  from  a  fair  construction  of  several  of  its 
parts.  Congress,  therefore,  has  found  no  difficulty  in 
passing  laws  for  the  regulation  of  seamen  in  the  merchants' 
service,  which  extend  even  to  the  forms  of  their  contracts 
inade  at  land.     On  the  same  principle,  many  are  of  opinion 


The  legislative  powers  which  the  constitution  expressly 
vests  in  the  congress  of  the  United  States  are  the  following  : 

I ,  To  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts  and  excises. 

The  exercise  of  this  power  is  limited  to  the  object  of 
"  paying  the  debts  and  providing  for  the  comuion  defence 
and  genera!  welfare  of  the  United  States;"  which  seems 
to  be  rather  the  expression  of  the  motives  which  induced 


that  the  federal  legislature  has  a  right  to  regulate  by  law,  the  grant,  than  a  restriction  of  the  authority  granted  ;  yet 
all  maritime  contracts  ;  such  as  insurance,  bottomry,  freight,  it  is  not  impossible  that  cases  may  occur  in  which  this 
and  the  like.     Even    shipwreck,   the   English    statutes  of     clause  may  be  restrictively  construed. 


Richard  II.  notwithstanding,  appears  fairly  to  be  within  the 
federal  maritime  and  commercial  jurisdiction. 

jI.  Of  fierao7ial  jurisdiction.  There  appears  to  be  also 
vested  in  congress  an  exclusive  right  of  legislation  in  cases 
conceniing  or  affecting  certain  descriptions  of  persons.    In 


This  power  is  also  modified,  in  as  much  as  the  same  pa- 
ragraph provides  "  that  all  duties,  imposts  and  excises,  shall 
be  uniform  throughout  the  United  States." 

2.  To  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States. 

3.  To  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  among 


cases  afiecting  foreign  ambassadors  and  other  public  minis-     tlie  several  states,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes 


tors  and  consuls,  they  have  hitherto  exercised  this  power 
with  the  general  approbation,  although  it  is  not  expressly 
granted  to  them,  but  is  fairly  deduced  from  their  right  to 
make  war  and  peace,  to  negotiate  treaties,  and  of  course  to 
maintain  the  nation  in  peace  and  harmony  with  foreign  go- 
vernments, and  from  the  exclusive  power  vested  in'the  fe- 


4.  To  establish  an  uniform  rule  of  naturalization. 

5.  To  make  uniform  laws  on  the  subject  of  bankruptcies 
throughout  the  United  States. 

A  general  uniform  bankrupt  law  was  made  by  congress 
in  tlie  year  1800,  which  was  limited  in  its  duration  to  five 
years.     Three  years  afterwards  it  was  repealed,  and  has  not 


deral  tribunals  to  hear  and  decide  on  cases  of  this  descrip-     been  since  revived  ;  though  such  a  law  is  much  wanted  in 

the  commeixial  towns. 

6.  To  coin  money,  regulate  its  value,  and  that  of  foreign 


tion. 

Over  alien  enemies  in  time  of  war  congress  have  also 
exercised  the  right  of  legislation,  and  the  power  appears  to 
be  generally  conceded  to  them  ;  butit  is  more  doubted  whe- 
ther they  can  exercise  the  same  over  alien  friends,  by  an 
alien  law  similar  to  that  of  Great  Britain.  Such  an  act  was 
passed  in  the  year  1798,  at  a  time  when  it  was  believed  that 
danger  was  lo  be  apprehended  from  the  emissaries  of  the 
Directory  of  France  (then  a  Republic).  But  this  iaw,  the 
duration  of  which  was  limited  to  two  years,  and  was  at  the 

time  very  unpopular,  was  suffered  to  expire  by  its  own  li-     discussion  in  and  out  of  congress,  and  is  not  yet  finally  set- 
initation,  and  has  never  since  been  re-enacted.  tied.     Some  are  of  opinion  that  it  gives  to  the  federal  le- 

Over  the  persons  composmg  the  army  and  navy  of  the  gislature  the  power  of  making  new  roads,  others  that  it 
United  States,  congress  have  undoubtedly  a  right  to  legis-  only  authorises  them  to  erect  roads  already  made  into  fwst 
late,  and  as  far  as  relates  to  their  military  duties  this  right  roads.  The  power  of  making  miUtary  roads,  for  purposes 
,s  acmittcd  to  be  exclusive  ;  they  have  even  passed  laws  to  of  national  defence,  seems  generally  admitted  without  any 
exempt  them  from   the  jurisdiction  of  the  states   in  civil     restriction 

cases  ;  but  it  is  not  understood  that  they  can  by  law  free         11 .  To  promote  the  progress  of  science  and  useful  arts, 
hem  from  the  consequences  of  a  breach  ot  the  peace  or     by  securing,  for  limited  times,  to  authors  and  inventors,\hl 


7.  To  fix  the  standard  of  weights  and  measures. 
This  power  has  not  yet  been  acted  upon. 

8.  To  provide  for  tlie  punishment  of  counterfeiting  the 
securities  and  current  coin  of  the  United  States. 

9.  To  establish  post  offices. 

10.  To  establish  post  roads. 
The  construction  of  this  l.Tst  article  has  occasioned  much 
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exclusive  right  to  theii-  respective  writings  and  discove- 
ries. 

It  is  questioned  whether  this  power  extends  to  granting 
a  patent,  or  exclusive  right,  to  the  person  who  should  in- 
troduce an  useful  process  of  art  or  manufacture,  not  origi- 
nally invented  by  him,  but  known  and  used  in  another  coun- 
try, though  it  should  be  kept  a  secret  there  and  its  importa- 
tion highly  advantageous  to  the  UnitedStates.  In  the  case 
of  Livingston  and  Fulton's  steam  boat,  the  court  of  appeals 
of  the  state  of  New  York  recognized  the  validity  of  a  slate 
patent,  on  the  ground  that  the  patentees  did  not  claim  as 
inventors,  and  therefore  tliat  their  claim  was  not  within 
the  above  clause  of  the  constitution. 

12.  To  constitute  a  supreme  court  of  judicature,  and 
Tribunals  inferior  to  it. 

1 3  To  define  and  punish  piracies  and  offences  committed 
on  the  high  seas. 

14.  To  define  and  punish  offences  against  the  law  of  na- 
tions. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  power  to  "  declare  and  enforce 
the  law  of  nations"  in  others  than  criminal  cases,  is  not 
among  the  powers  expressly  vested  by  the  constitution  in 
the  congress  of  the  United  States  ;  nevertheless,  it  does 
not  yet  appear  to  have  been  doubted,  that  from  the  general 
purview  and  context  of  the  instrument,  congress  is  pos- 
sessed of  this  power  to  the  fullest  extent,  and  exclusively 
of  the  state  legislatures. 

15.  To  declare  war. 

The  only  declaration  of  war  that  has  yet  been  made  un- 
der the  constitution,  has  been  in  the  defensive  form  "  th.\t 
WAR  EXISTS  "  Still  it  dot-«  not  follow  that  congress  are 
restricted  from  making  "  offensive  war." 

16.  To  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal. 

17.  To  make  rules  concerning  captures  on  land  and  wa- 
ter. 

18.  To  raise  and  support  armies. 

19.  To  provide  and  maintain  a  navy. 

20.  To  make  rules  for  the  government  of  the  land  and 
naval  forces. 

21.  To  provide  for  calling  forth  the  militia. 
This  power  is  restricted  to  three  objects. 

1.  To  execute  the  laws  of  the  Union. 

2.  To  suppress  insurrections. 
3    To  repel  invasions. 

A  -war  has  hitherto  been  declared  by  an  act  of  congress 
or/aw;  it  seems  that  congress  have  the  power  of  "  call- 
ing forth  the  militia"  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  oti  war, 
after  the  same  is  declared,  though  no  actual  invasion  of  the 
American  territory  should  have  taken  place. 

22.  To  provide  for  organizing,  arming  and  disciplining 
the  militia. 

23.  To  provide  for  govehning  such  pait  of  the  militia 
as  may  be  en.pioytd  in  the  service  of  the  United  States. 

The  appointment  of  officers,  and  the  authority  of  train- 
ing the  militia,  are  reserved  to  the  states ;  the  last  to  be 
exeicised  according  to  the  discipline  prescribed  by  con- 
gress. 

24.  To  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  pro- 
per lor  carrying  into  execution  the  foregoing  powers  ;  and 
all  other  powers  vested  by  the  constitution  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  department  or  officer 
thereof. 

25  Since  the  year  1 808  congress  have  the  power  to  prohi- 
bit the  importation  of  fi  rsons  into  the  United  States,  even 
though  the  particular  slit^s  should  think  proper  to  admit 
them.  Ui'der  this  clause  they  have  prohibited  tho  impor- 
tation of  slaves 

The  consirution  has  not  only  granted  certain  express  le- 
gislative powers  to  congress,  but  has  restricted  .them,  in 


the  same  express  manner,  from  exercising  others.     Such 
are  the  following  : 

1.  Congress  cannot  appropriate  monies  for  raising  and 
supporting  armies  for  a  longer  term  than  two  years. 

2.  'I'liey  cannot  suspend  the  privilege  of  tlie  writ  of  ha- 
beas corpus,  except  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  and 
not  even  then,  unless  the  public  safety  requires  it. 

3.  Tliey  cannot  pass  bills  of  attainder. 

4.  Nor  exfiost  facto  lav.'s. 

5.  They  cannot  lay  a  capitation  or  direct  tax  except  in 
certain  proportions  which  the  constitution  provides. 

6.  They  cannot  lay  duties  on  articles  exported  from  any 
state. 

7.  They  cannot  give  a  preference  by  revenue  laws  to 
the  ports  of  one  state  over  those  of  another. 

8.  They  cannot  oblige  vessels  bound  to  or  from  one  state, 
to  enter,  clear  or  pay  duties  in  another. 

9.  They  cannot  grant  titles  of  nobility. 

10.  They  cannot  make  laws  respecting  an  establishment 
of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof. 

11.  Nor  laws  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the 
press. 

12.  Nor  abridging  the  right  of  the  people  peaceably  to 
assemble  and  petition  government  for  a  redress  of  griev- 
ances. 

13.  Nor  infringing  the  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and 
bear  arms. 

14.  Nor  in  violation  of  any  of  the  articles  of  the  bill  of 
rights  annexed  to  the  constitution,  in  the  form  of  amend- 
ments, and  adopted  by  the  requisite  majority  of  the 
states. 

While  the  national  government  is  thus  restricted  in  its 
powers  of  legislation,  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  protected  by 
analogous  restrictions  on  the  legislative  authority  of  the 
states.  By  the  tenth  section  of  the  first  article  of  the  con- 
stitution, various  prohibitions  are  laid  upon  the  individual 
states,  sonic  of  which  are  absolute,  and  others  merely  in- 
terdict the  exercise  of  certain  powers  without  the  permis- 
sion ol  congress  first  had  and  obtained. 

The  absolute  prohibitions  are  the  following  : 

1.  No  state  shall  enter  into  any  treaty,  alliance,  or  con- 
federation. 

By  this  last  word  is  clearly  understood,  not  only  with 
foreii^n  states,  but  ivith  each  other. 

2.  Nor  grant  letters  of  marque  or  reprisal. 

This  amounts  to  an  absolute  prohibition  from  entering 
into  a  maritime  war. 

3.  They  shall  not  coin  money  ;  emit  bills  of  credit,  nor 
make  aijy  thing  but  gold  and  silver  a  tender  for  the  pay- 
ment of  debts. 

4    Nor  grant  any  title  of  nobility. 

5.   Nor  pass  any  bill  of  attainder. 

6    Nor  expost  facto  law. 

7.  Nor  law  impairing  tiie  obligation  of  contracts. 

The  prohibition  against  making  exfiost  facto  laws,  has 
been  judicially  expounded  to  apply  only  to  penal  sMtutes. 
(Calder  v.  Bull  ;  in  Sup.  Cur.  U.  S.  3.  Dallas  386  )  It 
does  not,  therefore,  appiy  to  laws  merely  affecting  civil 
rights  or  engagements.  These  are  provided  for  hy  the 
following:  clause,  which  prohibits  the  states  from  making 
laws  imfiairing  the  obligation  of  contracts.  There  is  a  case 
at  this  nionieini  bcloie  the  supreme  court  at  Washington, 
which  involves  the  question  whether  an  insolvent  law  .  n- 
acted  by  a  state  legislature,  by  which  not  onl)  the  persoj)  of 
the  debtor,  but  the  debt  itself  is  dischuiged,  comes  wiii.in 
this  prohibition.  As  to  debts  existing  at  the  time  of  pass- 
ing the  law,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  a  state  has  a  power 
to  declare  them  discharged  in  any  case  against  the  will 
of  the  creditor ;   if  the  statute,  however,  is  prospective, 
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and  to  affect  only  such  debts  as  may  be  contracted  after  its 
pass?KC.  th.re  stems  more  reason  to  hesitatt-.as  every  con- 
tract is  considered  as  made  vvitl)  a  view  to  the  existing  ia»vs, 
and  lo  be  modified  by  them  ;  but  \vc  will  not  anticipate  on 
Ihc  decision  of  llic  supremo  liibunal  of  the  union. 

VV..  pass  now  on  to  the  legislative  powers  which  the 
states  can  only  exercise  with  the  permission  of  congress, 
and  ih«y  ;ae  the  following :  .        ,    ,        .  , 

1.  To  engage  in  war,  unless  actually  mvaded,  or  in  such 
imminent  dangei  as  will  admit  of  no  delay. 

2.  To  keep  troops  or  ships  of  war  in  time  of  fieaee. 

3.  To  tnier  into  any  agreement  or  compact  with  another 
ttate,  or  foreign  power. 

4.  To  lay  any  duty  on  tonnage. 

5.  Or  any  impost  or  duty  on  imports  or  exports,  except 
what  may  be  absolutely  necessary  for  executing  the  states' 
inspectinn  laws. 

It  i-  further  provided,  that  all  state  laws  laying  imposts 
or  duties  on  impoits  or  exports,  shall  be  subject  to  the  re- 
vison  and  control  of  congress,  and  that  the  produce  of  all 
sueh  duties  or  imposts  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  treasury 
of  tlie  United  Slates. 

Thus  our  national  constitution  offers  the  novel  spec- 
tacle of  a  confederacy  of  independent  governments  limit- 
ted  in  their  powers  by  a  supreme  government  which  has 
itself  but  a  limitled  authority  ;  so  that  it  may  be  truly 
said,  that  a  general  legislative  fio^ver  exists  in  no  delegated 
body  of  men  in  this  country.  Round  the  federal  as  well 
as  round  the  state  governments,  the  constitution  has  traced 
various  ciicles,  beyond  which,  like  the  sun  and  stars  in  the 
firmament,  the  power  which  created  them  has  forbidden 
them  to  move. 

That  power  is  The  People.  Their  paramount  authority 
is  secured  by  two  special  amendments  to  the  constitution. 

Artici.k  IX.  Tlie  enumeration  in  the  constitution  of 
certain  rights,  shall  not  be  construed  to  deny  or  disparage 
others  retained  by  the  people. 

Article  X.  The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
Slates  by  the  constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the 
states,  are  reserved  to  the  states  respectively,  or  to  the 
people. 

This  last  clause  has  established  a  very  material  difference 
between  the  powers  of  the  federal  and  those  of  the  state  go- 
vernments. The  latter  may  legislate  in  all  cases  where  they 
are  not  restricted  by  the  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
or  by  their  own,  while  the  congress  can  make  no  laws  but 
m  pursuance  of  the  special  authority  delegated  to  them. 
This  amendment  was  introduced  to  allay  the  great  jealousy 
which  at  the  time  was  entertained  of  the  powers  of  the  fe- 
deral government,  which  many  weie  led  to  believe  would, 
in  the  end,  annihilate  and  destroy  the  individual  stales,  or 
reduce  them  to  the  rank  of  mere  corporations.  Experi- 
ence has  since  proved  that  jealousy  to  be  unfounded,  and 
hitherto  the  federal  government  has  received  more  efficient 
opposition  from  the  states,  in  the  exercise  of  its  lawful 
authority,  than  the  states  from  the  federal  government. 
The  strong  impediments  opposed  to  the  measures  of  the 
federal  administration,  during  the  last  war,  by  certain  states 
are  well  remembered;  as  well  as  the  opposition  made  by 
the  state  of  Pennsylvania  for  a  number  of  years,  to  the  ex- 
ercise in  a  particular  case  of  the  admiralty  jurisdiction  of 
the  federal  judiciary;  audit  is  well  known,  also,  that  the 
state  governments,  by  their  powerful  influence,  have  suc- 
ceeded in  withdrawing  themselves  entirely  from  the  autho- 
rity of  the  federal  tribunals  in  controversies  between  them 
and  individuals,  to  which  the  constitution,  as  first  establish- 
ed, had  subjected  them.  It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  this 
authority  were  revived,  so  as  to  enable,  at  least,  the  fede- 
ral courts  to  decide  as  arbitrators  between  individuals  and 


the  state  governments,  leaving  the  execution  of  their  judg- 
ments to  the  honorable  discretion  of  the  latter.  The  usual 
compulsory  means  employed  by  courts  of  justice  to  enforce 
theirdecisions,donot  wellcompori  with  tiie  honour  and  dig- 
nity of  sovereign  states  ;  but  the  giealest  potentates  of  the 
earth  have  not  clisilaiiied  to  submit  their  differences,  even 
with  their  own  subjects,  to  the  arbitration  of  others  than 
themselves. 

With  such  a  limited  scope  of  legislation,  it  cannot  be 
expected,  that  the  laws  made  by  the  con^ifossof  the  United 
States  have  yet  reached  many  objects.  Tiie  organization  of 
the  different  branches  of  their  own  government,  the  regu- 
lation of  the  army  and  navy,  the  revenue,  the  public  lands, 
the  privileges  of  ambassadors,  the  militia,lherightsol  neutra- 
lity, and  the  definition  and  punishment  of  crimes  and  offences 
committed  ont  he  high  seas,  and  in  other  places  subji:cted  to 
their  exclusive  jurisdiction,  form  the  principal  titles  in  the 
federal  code.  It  is  in  the  laws  of  the  different  states,  that 
we  are  to  look  for  what  may  be  cilled  the  general  system 
of  American  jurisprudence.  Tiie  federal  courts  are  bound 
by  those  laws  whenever  they  apply,  and  are,  in  fact,  auxi- 
liary to  their  due  administration.  So  the  state  courts  and 
magistrates,  in  many  cases,  lend  an  auxiliary  hand  to  tiie 
administration  of  the  federal  laws. 

In  the  states,  however,  we  find  nothing  like  a  general 
system  of  legislation  ;  they  are  at  present,  like  the  different 
provinces  of  France  before  the  late  revolution,  each  go- 
verned by  its  own  local  laws,  usages,  and  customs.  In 
most  of  the  states,  the  common  law  of  England,  under  cer- 
tain modifications,  is  received  as  the  law  of  the  land  ;  but 
it  is  not  so  in  all ;  in  Louisiana,  for  instance,  it  is  rejected 
altogether,  and  a  local  code,  (a  servile  copy  of  the  cocle  JVa- 
fioleon,)  is  the  rule  of  civil  rights  ;  which  the  Roman  law  and 
the  law  of  Spain  are  called  into  explain,  in  doubtful  cases. 
In  Connecticut,  (and,  it  is  believed,  in  most,  if  not  all,  the  New 
England  states,)  the  common  law  is  only  binding  in  cases 
where  its  principles  have  been  sanctioned  by  some  act  of 
their  legislatures,  or  decision  of  their  tribunals  ;  in  all  other 
cases,  it  is  respected  as  an  equitable  system,  but  has  no 
obligatory  force.  "  The  common  law,"  says  the  excel- 
lent commentator  on  the  laws  of  Connecticut,  "  has  never 
been  considered  to  be  more  obligatory  here,  than  the  civil 
law  is  in  England."  Swift's  System  of  the  Laws  of  Conn. 
vol.  1.  p.  44,  45. 

Thus,  the  common  law  of  England  is  not  the  common 
law  of  the  United  States,  generally  speaking  ;  and,  in  fact, 
as  a  confederated  body,  they  have  no  common  law,  but  the 
constitution  and  statutes  of  the  union.  So  early  as  the  year 
1807,  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  declared,  by 
the  organ  of  the  chief  justice,  Marshall,  tliat  the  federal 
courts,  being  created  by  written  law,  had  no  jurisdiction 
but  that  given  to  them  by  statute.  The  question  was, 
whether  the  power  given  to  the  court  by  act  of  congress 
to  issue  writs  of  habeas  corfius,  could  be  construed  or  ex- 
plained by  the  common  law,  as  toils  application  to  particu- 
lar cases.  The  court  decided  that  it  could  not.  Exfarte 
Bollmaii,  4  Crunch,  93.  In  a  later  case,  the  same  court  de- 
termined that  they  had  no  common  law  jurisdiction  on  the 
subject  of  libels,  or  in  other  words,  in  criminal  cases. 
United  States  v.  Hudson,  7  Cranch,  32.  This  was  a  case 
from  the  federal  circuit  court  for  Connecticut,  in  which 
the  defendant  was  indicted  for  a  libel  on  the  President  and 
congress  of  the  United  States.  If  the  indictment  was 
founded  on  the  common  law  of  England,  the  principle  on 
which  the  jurisdiction  of  the  circuit  court  was  denied,  is 
easily  understood  ;  not  so  if  the  defendant  was  indicted  for  an 
offence  made  such  by  the  common  law  of  Connecticut, 
which,  it  would  seem,  the  federal  circuit  court  was 
then,  a  libel  no  offence  by  the 
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common  law  of  that  state,  and  were  not  the  president  and 
coni^ress,  in  common  witli  others,  eiilitled  to  be  protected 
by  it  J  It  must  be  acknowledged,  tfiat  ilie  report  of  that 
case  is  not  very  clear  upon  this  subject. 

Ceitaiii  it  is,  however,  that  in  ciiminal  cases,  the  English 
common  law  has  been  decided  not  to  be  the  common  law  of 
the  United  Slates,  considered  as  an  aggiecjate  cominiinity  ; 
ne\tiheless,  it  has  often  been  recurred  to  for  the  pmpose 
of  >xpounding  institutions  evideiitly  borrowed  from  that 
system,  and  its  forms  have  occasionally  been  employed  to 
carry  those  institutions  into  effect.  Thus,  trial  by  jury, 
being  a  part  of  tlie  law  of  the  United  States,  its  incidents 
in  all  cases  not  otherwise  provided  for  by  statute  or  local 
practice,  have  been  regulated  by  the  rules  and  principles 
of  that  system  from  which  this  noble  institution  was  de- 
rived, the  common  laiv  of  England. 

In  the  s'aies  wlivri  the  common  law  obtains,  it  is  va- 
riously moiiifiidby  local  statutes.  It  is  difficult  to  reduce 
those  modifications  to  a  general  system,  as  they  vary  consi- 
derably from  each  other.  There  are,  however,  certain  fea- 
tures whicn  appear  to  be  common  to  all  the  states,  and  may 
properly  be  here  mentioned. 

I.  The  law  of  primogeniture  is  abolished  in  all  the  states ; 
but  the  rules  of  descent  which  have  been  introduced  in  the 
place  of  it,  are  not  the  same  every  where.  In  general,  the 
rule  of  the  English  statute  of  distributions  has  been  applied 
to  descents,  not,  however,  without  some  variations  and  mo- 
difications. In  Pennsylvania,  inheritances  ascend  in  certain 
cases,  and  the  father  and  mother  take  by  ascent ;  in  the 
same  state  collaterals,  in  defect  of  lineal  heirs,  take  by  re- 
presentation ad  injinitum. 

2.  Entails  have  in  all  the  states  either  been  entirely  abo- 
lished, or  some  easy  mode  of  ban  ing  them  has  been  intro- 
duced by  statute.  In  Pennsylvania  it  is  sufficient  that  tiie 
tenant  in  tail  declare  in  a  deed  of  bargain  and  sale,  that  it  is 
his  intention  to  bar  the  entail  and  convey  a  fee  simple. 

3.  Joint  tenancies  of  lands  have  in  most  of  the  states  been 
abolished,  and  converted  into  tenancies  in  common.  Trust 
estates  are  generally  excepted  from  this  provision. 

4  The  old  incidents  to  the  feudal  tenures,  as  waifs,  es- 
trays,  deodands  and  the  like,  have  in  some  states  been  abo- 
lished, and  in  all  are  entirely  out  of  use.  A  wager  of  law 
or  battle  would  hardly  be  permitted  in  the  United  States. 

5.  The  forms  of  proceeding  have  been  gieatly  simpli- 
fied in  almost  all  the  states,  and  special  pleading  is  fast 
going  out  of  use.  In  Pennsylvania  the  fictitious  mode  of 
proceeding  in  ejectments,  has  been  abolished,  and  a  more- 
rational  mode  of  proceeding_substituted  in  lieu  of  it.  It  is 
believed  to  have  been  done  also  in  other  slates. 

6.  All  lands  in  the  United  States  are  held  in  free  and 
common  socage  or  allodially.  Ail  grants  of  land  made  by 
the  state  of  New  York  are  in  allodium  ;  in  practice,  how- 
ever, lands  thus  held  are  considered  as  held  lufce  siwjile. 

7.  The  penal  laws  of  England  have  been  mitigated  in  all 
the  states,  and  rendered  less  sanguinary.  The  punishment 
of  death  is  seldom  inflicted,  and  the  penitentiary  system  has 
been  introduced  almost  eveiy  where. 

8.  The  right  of  holding  lands  has  been  extended  to  aliens 
in  many  of  the  states.  The  droit  d'aubaine  of  the  common 
law,  which  subjects  lands  so  held  to  confiscation,  is  still 


preserved  in  some  of  them,  but  may  be  considered  as  a  dead 
letter,  never  having  been  enforced,  that  we  know  of,  against 
a  bona  fide  alien  purchaser.  After  his  death,  however,  it  is 
difficult  fur  his  alien  heiis  to  obtain  possession  of  his  pro- 
peity,  because  of  the  principle  t/iat  they  have  no  inheritable 
blood. 

Tlic  administration  of  justice  is,  in  general,  on  the  Eng- 
lish niodel,  with  simplified  forms.  In  criminal  cases,  and 
in  civil  cases,  at  tlie  common  law,  the  trial  is  by  jury.  Trial 
by  compulsory  arbitration  has  lately  been  introduced  into 
the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  and  it  is  certain  that  this  mode 
of  proceeding  has  prevented  much  tedious  and  expensive 
litigation.  The  patties  are  lieard  before  the  arbitrators, 
and  an  appeal  lies  from  their  decision  to  a  court  and  jury  ; 
not  however,  unless  the  parly  swears  that  he  does  not  ap- 
peal for  the  sake  of  delay.  Equity  in  most  of  the  states, 
is  administered  by  courts  of  chancery,  variously  constitut- 
ed ;  in  some  (as  in  the  federal  tribunals)  equity  jurisdiction 
is  vested  in  the  common  law  judges,  who  proceed  in  such 
cases,  according  to  the  forms  of  the  English  chancery 
court.  In  Pennsylvania,  there  is  no  court  vested  with 
equity  jurisdiction,  except  in  a  few  specified  cases,  the 
principles,  however,  on  which  courts  of  equity  determine, 
are  considered,  where  they  apply,  as  part  of  the  law  of  the 
state.  The  probate  of  wills  and  granting  of  letters  of  ad- 
ministration, with  their  incidents,  belong  to  special  tribu- 
nals created  for  that  express  purpose,  under  the  various 
denominations  of  surrogates,  registers  of  wills,  judges  of 
probate,  and  the  like,  with  an  appeal  in  some  states  to 
the  court  exercising  chancery  powers,  in  others  to  a  Re- 
gister's court  and  an  Orphan's  court,  in  which  parts 
of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  English  ecclesiastical  courts 
arc  vested  for  that  purpose.  The  admiralty  and  prize 
jurisdiction  belongs  to  the  federal  tribunals,  and  is  at 
present  vested  in  the  district  courts,  with  an  appeal  to 
the  circuit  courts,  and  ultimately  to  the  supreme  court  ot 
the  union.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  instance  courts  of  ad- 
miralty, is  restricted,  as  in  England  under  the  statutes  of 
Richard  II.,  though  an  opinion  begins  to  prevail,  that  it 
ought  to  be  further  enlarged.  In  revenue  causes,  how- 
ever, this  jurisdiction  has  been  extended  to  all  cases  of  sei- 
zure for  the  violation  of  impost  laws,  or  of  those  for  the 
regulation  of  navigation  or  trade,  when  \.\\c  seizure  has  been 
made  on  waters  navigable  from  the  sea  by  vessels  often  or 
more  tons  burthen.  Such  cases  are  tried  without  a  jury. 
United  Stales,  v.  Schooner  Betsy  and  Charlotte,  4.  Cranch, 
529. 

Upon  the  whole,  in  the  United  States,  the  English  system 
of  jurisprudence  is  gradually  undergoinggreat  changes  and 
modifications;  which  will  probably  produce,  after  a  lapse 
of  lime,  a  different  code  ;  but  whether  belter  or  worse,  it 
is  impossil)le  to  foresee.  In  some  of  the  states,  already, 
laws  have  been  made  to  prohibit  the  reading  or  quoting 
in  courts  of  justice  the  reports  of  English  decisions 
made  since  the  period  of  the  American  revolution.  This 
course  of  legislation  is  not  generally  approved;  it  is 
thought  that  it  would  be  better  to  amend  the  common  law 
where  it  is  thought  deficient,  than  to  prohibit  the  exposi- 
tions given  of  it  by  learned  men  of  any  country.  But  it  is 
always  easier  to  cut  down  the  tree  than  to  prune  it. 
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LAW,  John,  comptroller-general  of  the  finances  of 
France,  was  Uic  son  of  William  Law,  goldsmith  and  banker 
in  F.dinbiirgh,  and  proprietor  of  the  lands  of  Lauriston, 
in  the  parish  of  Craniond.  He  was  horn  at  Edinburgh, 
on  the  21st  of  April,  1671.  During  the  period  of  puberty, 
and  for  some  considerable  lime  after  it,  he  applied  him- 
self with  great  vigour  to  the  sciences  of  geography,  arith- 
metic, and  algebra,  in  all  of  which  he  made  such  astonish- 
ing progress',  as  to  be  able,  with  a  single  glance,  to  solve 
the  mos\  difficult  problems.  His  mind  seems  also  to 
have  been  led  to  the  comprehensive  and  complicated  ques- 
tions connected  with  political  economy.  He  directed  his 
attention  to  the  state  of  trade,  manufactures,  and  com- 
merce, in  his  native  country;  to  the  principles  of  pub- 
lic and  piivate  credit ;  to  the  best  means  of  national  im- 
provement ;  and,  in  a  word,  to  the  system  of  finance  in 
all  its  branches,  connections,  and  consequences.  A  na- 
tural predilection  for  these  pursuits,  laid  the  foundation 
of  all  his  future  greatness,  and  particularly  of  all  the 
fame  which  he  afterwards  acquired  as  a  political  specu- 
lator. 

Shortly  after  the  death  of  his  father,  which  happened 
in  1685,  Mr.  Law  visited  London.  This  step  he  was  in- 
ducc<l  to  take,  from  motives  similar  to  those  which  sti- 
mulate most  of  our  young  adventurers,  considering  Lon- 
don as  the  theatre  on  which  mental  endowments  and  ex- 
ternal graces  may  be  displayed  to  most  advantage  ;  and 
borne  up,  no  doubt,  by  a  sense  of  his  own  superiority  in 
these  respects,  he  naturally  coiiceived,  that  a  residence 
in  the  capital  of  the  British  empire,  would  not  only  fa- 
vour his  progress  in  tlie  pursuits  to  which  he  had  the 
strongest  attachment,  but  likewise  gratify  him,  sooner  or 
later,  in  all  his  hopes  and  wishes.  In  London,  Mr.  Law, 
rcniaikable  as  he  always  was  for  elegance  of  person,  en- 
gaging convivial  powers,  and  an  extreme  propensity  to  deep 
play,  soon  gained  admission  into  the  first  circles  of  fashion. 
His  company  was  courted  particularly  by  the  fair  sex; 
and  his  conversation  was  prized  by  every  votary  of  the  beau 
monde. 

While  thus  at  the  very  outset  of  his  career,  a  circum- 
stance happened  which,  at  first  view,  was  likely  to  blast 
all  his  rising  prospects.  His  fondness  for  affairs  of  gal- 
lantry involved  him  in  a  quarrel  with  one  Mr.  Wilson,  a 
gentleman  inferior  only  to  himself  in  those  endowments 
which  attract  the  notice  and  ensure  the  attention  of  the 
gay.  This  quarrel,  as  commonly  happens  in  similar  cases, 
ended  in  a  mutual  challenge  to  the  field.  In  the  en- 
counter Law  came  off  victorious,  having  left  his  antago- 
nist dead  upon  the  spot  where  they  fought.  Having  ne- 
glected to  seek  his  safety  by  flight,  he  was  soon  after- 
wards apprehended,  and  committed  to  the  King's  Bench 
Prison.  Thinking  it  unadvisable  to  stand  trial,  he  took 
the  first  opportunity  of  making  his  escape.  He  went  to 
the  continent,  and,  during  the  period  of  his  exile,  betook 
himself  to  his  fuourite  pursuits.  In  these,  which  during 
his  residence  in  London  had  been  almost  totally  neglected, 
he  soon  made  greater  progress  than  ever.  Indeed,  it  could 
not  be  otherwise,  since  his  mind  was  formed  with  that 
inquisitive  disposition  which  prompts  to  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge  on  all  hands,  and  which  no  difficulties  can  dis- 
cour.ge.  The  field  of  information  also  was  now  much 
er.larijed.  While  in  Britain,  his  attention  was  confined 
exclusiv.ly  to  the  state  of  things  around  him.  Now,  how- 
ever, his  residence  on  the  continent  put  it  in  his  power 
to  view  things  on  a  larger  scale.  He  examhied  the  state 
of  manufactures  and  trade  in  the  chief  commercial  cities 
of  Europe.  He  visited  the  principal  banking  houses  ;  and 
the  office  of  secretary  to  the  British  resident  in  Holland, 
■which  he  held  for  some  time,  put  it  in  his  power  to  gain 


an  acquaintance  with  the  operations  of  the  mysterious 
bank  of  Amsterdam.  It  appears,  however,  that  before  the 
commencement  of  the  18th  century  he  returned  to  his 
native  country,  where,  in  December  1700,  he  published 
at  Edinburgh  the  Introduction  to  his  Profioaals  and  Rea- 
sons for  Cojistitucing  a  Council  of  Trade.  His  professed 
objict  Hi  tiiis  work  was,  to  suggest  measures  whereby 
the  commercial  interests  of  his  country  might  be  pro- 
moted. The  attempt  was  laudable,  and,  which  is  not 
always  the  case,  well-timed.  A  variety  of  unfortunate 
circumstances,  and  particularly  the  failure  of  the  Da- 
rien  expedition,  had  reduced  the  trade  and  manufactures 
of  the  country  to  a  low  ebb.  In  such  a  state  of  things, 
it  might  have  been  expected  that  the  exertions,  however 
feeble,  of  any  public-spirited  individual,  in  support  of  the 
interests  of  the  country,  would  have  met  with  general 
encouragement.  This,  however,  was  not  the  case  with 
the  publication  of  Mr.  Law.  His  projects  did  not  accord 
with  the  sentiments  of  the  supreme  judicature,  and,  con- 
sequently, met  with  no  encouragement  from  that  quarter. 
The  proposal,  also,  which  he  made  to  parliament  in  1705, 
for  the  establishment  of  a  paper  currency,  was  rejected 
by  the  house,  from  an  idea  that,  if  carried  into  effect,  it 
would  be  prejudicial  to  the  landed  interests  of  the  coun- 
try. This  repeated  disappointment  in  his  plans,  the  object 
of  which  was,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  personal  aggran- 
dizement and  public  good,  naturally  alienated  his  mind 
from  his  native  country.  Accordingly  he  left  Scotland 
soon  after,  and  was  at  Genoa  in  1708.  For  five  or  six 
years  after  he  rambled  about  the  continent,  observing  the 
manners  of  the  different  nations,  and  making  his  fortune 
by  skill  in  games  of  hazard.  It  is  said,  that  when  he  set- 
tled at  Paris  in  1714,  he  was  possessed  of  a  fortune,  ac- 
quired in  this  way,  of  110,000/. 

Prior  to  this  period,  he  had  visited  the  capital  of  France 
twice ;  but  his  plans  there  met  with  as  little  encourage- 
ment as  they  did  in  England.  The  natural  jealousy  of  the 
Parisians,  also,  would  no  doubt  be  excited  by  the  circum- 
stance of  his  being  a  foreigner.  Through  the  advice  and 
under  the  patronage  of  his  friend,  the  King  of  Sardinia, 
however,  he  visited  Paris  a  third  time,  in  1714.  The 
death  of  Louis  XIV.  happened  soon  after ;  and  he  was 
patronised  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  regent  during  the  mi- 
nority of  Louis  XV. 

By  Law's  advice  and  direction,  certain  improvements 
were  made  in  the  state  of  the  finances,  and  measures  adopt- 
ed for  establishing,  upon  a  firmer  basis,  the  sinking  credit 
of  the  country.  In  connection  with  his  brother  William, 
then  settled  at  London,  he  set  up  a  private  bank,  under  the 
firm  of  the  "  General  Bank  of  Law  &  Co."  So  great  was 
the  public  confidence  placed  in  this  institution,  and  so  un- 
common the  success  of  which  it  was  productive  to  the 
proprietors,  that,  about  the  close  of  the  year  1718.  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  resolved  to  take  it  into  his  majesty's 
hands,  as  had  at  first  been  proposed.  This  measure 
was  strenuously  opposed  by  the  proprietors ;  but  all 
opposition  to  the  will  of  the  crown  being  vain,  the  "  Gene- 
ral Bank  of  Law  Sc  Co."  was,  on  the  4th  December, 
1718.  incorporated  by  royal  charter  into  what  was  after- 
wards termed  the  "  Royal  Bunk."  It  was  perhaps  this 
circumstance  which  led  to  the  more  speedy  deveh.pment- 
of  that  stupendous  scheme,  which  seems  to  have  long  oc- 
cupied the  mind  of  Law,  generally  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Missisi/t/ti  System. 

Theobject  of  this  scheme  was,  to  invest  the  whole  of  the 
national  trade,  with  certain  revenues  arising  from  different 
sources,  in  the  hands  of  one  great  company,  who  mii;ht 
thus  be  enabled  to  extend  their  commercial  projects  to  an 
indefinite  extent.    By  the  suggestions  of  Law,  such  a  com- 
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pany  actually  was  instituted,  under  the  nanne  of  the  Com- 
pany of  the  West.  To  this  coiinp;ii;y  was  granted  the  whole 
province  of  Louisiana  in  North  America,  a  country  watered 
throughout  by  the  Mississippi  river;  fiom  which  circum- 
stance the  scheme  was  generally  known  afterwards  by  the 
nanie  of  the  Mississippi  System,  This  vast  project,  which 
owed  its  birth  entirely  to  Law,  who  was  in  consequence  ap- 
pointed director  general  of  the  company,  soon  became  the 
topic  of  general  conversation  The  minds  of  the  lower  or- 
ders were  interested  by  the  fair  prospects  which  it  held 
forth;  while  the  novelty  of  the  scheme  atiracted  the  notice 
not  only  of  France,  but  of  ail  the  other  European  nations. 
Nothing  was  talked  ot  in  Paris  but  the  Mississippi  ;  and 
noiiiing  was  sought  alter  with 'such  avidity  ;is  shares  in  the 
India  Company.  The  reputation  and  the  fame  of  Law  ex- 
tended far  and  wide.  His  iiouse  was  crowded  from  morn- 
ing till  night  with  visitors  from  all  quarters,  most  of  whom 
were  satisfied  with  a  look  or  a  smile  from  the  illustrious 
foreigner.  He  was  considered  by  all  ranks  as  the  saviour 
of  the  kingdom  ;  and  the  same  honour  w;;s  conferred  upon 
him,  as  upon  the  king  and  regent  themselves.  Soon  after, 
he  was  declared  comptroller-general  of  the  finances,  or, 
in  other  words,  prime  minister  of  state.  Honours  were 
heaped  upon  him  from  all  quarters.  He  was  elected  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  ;  and  the 
freedom  of  his  native  ciiy  was  transmittetl  to  him  in  a  gold 
box  of  the  value  of  300/.  Thus  was  an  obscure  foreigner 
elevated  at  once  to  the  second  rank  of  authority  and  power 
in  the  politest  nation  of  Europe. 

The  system  of  which  Law  was  the  founder  continued  to 
gain  credit  and  influence  for  some  time.  Its  immediate 
effect  was  the  exaltation  of  the  lower  orders  in  Paris.  As 
there  was  daily  a  prodigious  rise  in  the  price  of  shares  in 
the  Company,  those  who  had  purchased  a  share  one  day, 
^ound  themselves  possessed  of  a  fortune  by  selling  it  the 
next.  The  distinctions  betwixt  master  and  servant  was 
for  a  time  abolished.  High  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  were 
banded  together.  Paris  was  crowded  with  strangers  from 
all  quarters  of  Europe  ;  and  there  was  a  prodigious  influx 
of  wealth  into  the  French  empire.  Thinking  men  soon 
perceived  that  the  necessary  consequences  of  such  a  state 
of  things  would  be,  the  destruction  of  all  government,  the 
stagnation  of  trade,  and  the  dissolution  of  morals.  The  or- 
der of  things  in  society  is  so  wisely  constituted,  that  chan- 
ges such  as  that  which  took  place  upon  the  establishment 
of  the  Mississippi  system  could  not  fail  to  produce  the  most 
baneful  effects.  The  grand  object,  too,  which  the  original 
projector  of  the  scheme  had  in  view,  must  have  been  frus- 
trated, at  least  for  the  present,  by  the  confusion  and  disorder 
of  which  it  was  the  immediate  occasion.  A  scheme,  such 
as  that  which  we  are  now  contemplating,  requires,  in  a  pre- 
eminent degree,  caution  and  deliberation.  Where  these 
qualities  are  wanting,  a  scheme  may  promise  fair,  and  it 
may  be  borne  up  for  some  time  by  popular  favour.  The 
springs  of  an  organised  body  may  be  kept  in  motion  by  the 
mere  energy  of  enthusiasm  ;  but  it  requires  not  the  spirit 
of  prophecy  to  foresee,  that  a  scheme,  which  has  no- 
thing more  than  novelty  and  enthusiasm  to  support  it, 
will  speedily  be  ruined.  To  the  want,  then,  of  cautious 
inquiiy  and  cool  philosophic  deliberation,  we  may  atiii- 
buie  the  speedy  downfal  of  the  Mississippi  system. 
The  Company  speculated  to  a  most  enormous  extent.  The 
original  proprietors  forgot  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
organised,  and  were  intent  solely  on  the  acquisition  of 
wealth  for  themselves  and  their  friends.  Hence,  in  the 
midst  of  the  general  delirium,  there  was  observed  a  con- 
stant drain  of  specie  from  the  bank.  So  great  was  the  de- 
sire manifested  by  the  members  of  the  Company  to  have 
their  shares  converted  into  gold  and  silver,  that  there  was 


scarcely  left  enough  of  these  articles  for  the  purposes  of  or- 
dinary circulation.  From  this  and  other  causes,  apprehen- 
sions of  danger  to  the  national  interest  arose.  Accordingly, 
by  certain  edicts  published  from  the  crown,  it  was  easy  to 
perceive,  that  the  dowiiful  of  the  Mississippi  system,  and 
of  Law's  greatness,  was  speedily  to  happen.  In  promoting 
these  events,  personal  pique  and  envy,  no  doubt,  had  a  con- 
siderable share  of  influence.  The  greatness  of  a  foreigner 
gave  umbrage  to  the  Parisian  ministry;  and  their  influence 
tended  to  alienate  the  minds  of  the  nobles  and  of  the  king 
from  Law.  Accordingly,  on  the  21st  of  May,  1720,  a  royal 
edict  was  published,  appointing  a  gradual  reduction  in  the 
value  ol  the  Company's  shares,  from  10,000  livres,  at  which 
they  then  were,  to  5000.  A  reduction  of  the  same  kind 
took  place  upon  the  notes  issued  by  the  bank,  which  had 
been  prior  to  this  time  incorporated  with  the  Mississippi 
Company.  These  reductions  were  little  diff";; rent  from 
composition  or  bankruptcy  ;  and  hence  this  edict  gave 
a  death  blow  to  the  reputation  of  Law,  and  the  interests 
of  the  system.  All  public  credit  was  lost.  All  connected 
with  the  system,  particularly  the  director  and  his  co- 
adjutors, were  stigmatised  and  calumniated.  Popular  fa- 
vour was  in  an  instant  turned  into  popular  rage.  The 
career  of  enthusiasm  was  stopt  in  an  instant,  while  con- 
sternation and  fury  pervaded  all  ranks  of  people.  The 
Mississippi  system  was  now  completely  at  an  end.  All  that 
remained  to  be  done  was  the  payment  of  its  debts,  and  this, 
upon  enquiry,  was  found  to  be  no  easy  matter,  A  commis- 
sion was  appointed  for  the  purpose  ;  while  the  ministers  of 
state,  and  all  who  possessed  rank  and  influence  in  Paris,  did 
every  thing  in  their  power  to  restore  things  to  their  usual 
channel. 

With  respect  to  the  propriety  and  design  of  the  Missis- 
sippi scheme  a  variety  of  opinions  have  been  entertained. 
Some  have  thought,  that  the  whole  was  a  project  devised 
for  the  purpose  of  monopolizing  individuals,  at  the  expense 
of  the  country.  Others  have  thought,  that  it  involved  in  it 
treasonable  intentions  against  the  state.  Neither  of  these 
suppositions,  however,  is  supported  by  any  plausible  argu- 
ments. We  have  no  right  to  impute  evil  motives,  when 
the  facts  in  question  may  with  equal  ease  be  accounted  for 
upon  the  supposition  of  good  ones.  In  all  likelihood,  those 
originally  connected  with  the  Mississippi  business  were  ac- 
tuated by  tlie  best  intentions.  Law's  object  seems  to  have 
been,  to  revive  ilie  interests  of  commerce,  and  to  extend  the 
trade  ol  France  beyond  its  former  bounds.  It  readily  oc- 
curred to  him,  as  it  would  have  done  to  any  one  in  his  situ- 
ation, that  the  grand  obstacle  to  commercial  speculation  in 
France,  was  the  limited  nature  of  the  exertions  hitherto 
made.  The  means  possessed  by  individuals  were  ineff'ec- 
tual  to  the  production  of  any  great  and  lasting  effects.  It 
seemed  necessary,  therefore,  that  commercial  speculation 
sliould  become  an  object  of  general  interest.  This  appear- 
ed to  be  the  most  effectual  method  by  which  the  evil  might 
be  remedied.  There  is  reason  to  think,  however,  that,  in 
running  fiom  one  extreme,  Law  and  his  coadjutors  fell  into 
another.  Instead  of  applying  tlie  remedy  with  care  and 
caution,  they  seem  to  have  overdone  the  matter.  They 
formed  ideas  too  vast;  and  the  |)lans  to  which  these  ideas 
gave  rise  were  too  complicated  and  extensive.  It  was  de- 
sirable that  a  great  trading  company  should  be  established; 
but  there  was  a  danger,  lest  the  machine,  from  its  size, 
should  become  incapable  of  being  moved.  Mental  ener- 
gies are  especially  requisite  in  order  to  the  promotion  of 
some  great  object;  but  there  is  reason  to  think,  that  wherl 
a  variety  of  principles,  prepossessions,  and  views,  are  asso- 
ciated together,  the  mental  energies  of  individuals  may  be 
lost  in  the  general  mass.  Enlightened  schemes  may  be 
counteracted  by  the  suggestions  of  one  parsimonious  indi- 
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vidual  The  best  concerted  plan  may  be  frustrated  by  a 
want  of  co-operation.  Where  an  association  is  formed  upon 
so  broad  a  basis  as  that  of  the  Mississippi,  great  discrimi- 
nation in  the  admission  of  members  is  requisite.  Such  dis- 
crimination does  not  appear  to  have  been  exercised  by  the 
Mississippians  to  a  sufficient  extent.  It  was  not  inquired, 
with  wliat  views  and  intentions  shares  in  the  company  were 
sought  after.  A  line  of  distinction  was  not  drawn  betwixt 
those  wlio  wished  to  be  connected  with  the  scheme  from 
mere  secular  and  private  ends,  and  those  who  entertained 
cnlii^htcned  ideas  of  national  improvement.  In  a  word,  the 
Mississippi  system  presents  to  our  view  a  stately  fabric,  but 
destitute  of  a  proper  foundation.  In  it  we  discover  a  great 
and  enterprising  mind,  devising  plans  of  political  good  ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  we  discern  the  want  of  that  cool 
and  discriminating  judgment,  from  the  union  of  which  with 
genius,  the  most  beneficial  effects  may  be  expected. 

The  prosperous  career  of  Law  was  now  terminated.  The 
rage  of  the  populace  continually  increased,  and  he  saw  no 
prospect  either  of  favour  or  of  safety,  if  he  remained  any 
longer  at  Paris.  Accordingly  he  left  France,  and  came 
once  more  to  his  native  country.  He  went  by  the  way  of 
Holland,  passing  under  the  name  of  M.  du  Jardin.  Where- 
evcr  he  was  known,  he  was  received  by  all  ranks  with  kind- 
ness and  respect.  All  were  desirous  to  see  the  man  who 
had  extended  his  fame  far  and  wide,  and  who,  from  an  ob- 
scure and  private  station,  had,  by  the  exertion  of  his  own 
abilities,  risen  to  the  highest  civil  rank  which  a  commoner 
can  attain.  He  passed  through  Brussels  and  Venice,  and 
went  to  England  by  the  way  of  Bohemia,  Hanover,  and 
Denmark.  At  Copenhagen,  he  found  a  British  squadron, 
in  which  he  was  safely  conveyed  to  London.  There  he 
took  a  splendid  house,  and  was  daily  visited  by  the  first 
ranks  of  people.  Soon  after  his  arrival,  he  heard  of  the  con- 
fiscation of  his  property  in  France.  Conscious,  however, 
of  the  rectitude  of  his  intentions,  and  of  the  fidelity  with 
which  he  had  conducted  himself  in  the  different  stations 
which  he  was  appointed  to  fill,  he  naturally  expected,  that, 
after  the  fullest  investigation,  the  balance  would  be  found 
considerably  in  his  favour.  In  this,  his  expectations  were 
frustrated.  The  regent,  who  had  always  been  his  friend, 
and  who  did  not  desert  him  in  this  sad  reversal  of  his  for- 
tunes, died  suddenly  on  the  2d  December,  1723.  With 
him  perished  the  last  hopes  of  Law.  All  prospect  of  reco- 
vering any  part  of  his  property  became  every  day  fainter 
and  fainter.  His  official  salary,  which,  through  the  regent's 
kindness,  had  hitherto  been  regularly  transmitted  to  him, 
was  discontinued.  He  soon  became  embarrassed.  Suits 
against  him  were  commenced  both  in  England  and  in 
France,  and  he  was  threatened  with  imprisonment  by  his 
creditors.  He  made  another  attempt,  through  the  Duke  of 
Bourbon,  prime  minister  of  France,  to  recover  his  proper- 
ty ;  but  this  entirely  failed.  In  the  year  1725,  he  bid  a  final 
adieu  to  Britain,  and  fixed  his  residence  at  Venice.  There 
he  died  in  a  state  of  comparative  indigence,  on  the  21st  of 
IMarch,  1729,  in  the  58th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  buried 
in  one  of  the  churches  of  the  city,  where  a  monument 
is  erected  to  his  memory.  The  following  epitaph  appear- 
ed soon  after : 

Ce  git  cet  Ecossois  celebre, 
Ce  calculateur  sans  egale, 
Qui,  par  las  regies  de  I'algebre, 
A  mis  la  France  a  I'hdpital. 


LAWRENCE,   Sr.    See  Canada. 

LAY,  Benjamin,  one  of  the  first  public  advocates  for  the 
emancipation  of  the  enslaved  Africans,  was  born  in  Eng- 
land,  anno  domini  T.  He  was  educated  in  the  princi- 
ples of  the  rcligiou.  society  of  Friends,  but  possessing  an 
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eccentric  mind  and  violent  temper,  his  conduct  in  some  re- 
spects was  so  inconsistent  with  the  profession  of  his  bre- 
thren, as  to  induce  them  to  disunite  him  from  membership 
about  the  year  1717. 

In  the  early  part  of  his  life  he  chose  the  occupation  of  a 
sailor,  and  thus  had  an  opportunity  of  visiting  many  parts  of 
the  world.  In  1710,  he  married  one  of  his  own  country- 
women, and  soon  after  that  event  removed  to  the  island  of 
Barbadoes  ;  here  his  feelings  became  highly  excited  by  the 
cruelty  inflicted  upon  the  slaves,  and  he  ardently  opposed 
the  unrighteous  system  for  many  years ;  but  finally,  seeing 
no  prospect  of  success  in  producing  any  change  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  inhabitants  in  this  respect,  he  removed  to  Penn- 
sylvania in  1731.  Here  too,  finding  slavery  existed,  he 
renewed  his  efforts  to  abolish  the  practice,  and  lived  to  wit- 
ness great  improvement  in  the  field  of  his  benevolent  la- 
bours. He  resided  for  many  years  in  a  cave,  and  subsisted 
upon  vegetable  diet;  his  clothing  was  entirely  composed  of 
tow  fabric,  of  his  own  spinning;  he  would  not  eat  any  food, 
nor  wear  any  garment,  nor  use  any  article,  which  was  pro- 
duced at  the  expense  of  animal  life,  or  that  was  in  the  re- 
motest degree  the  product  of  the  labour  of  slaves.  His 
physical  organization  was  not  less  remarkable,  than  the 
qualities  of  his  mind  were  extraordinary.  He  was  only 
four  feet  seven  inches  in  height,  his  head  large  in  propor- 
tion to  his  body,  the  features  of  his  face  remarkable,  and 
boldy  delineated,  with  a  countenance  grave,  and  benignant. 
He  was  hunch-backed,  with  a  projecting  chest,  and  diminu- 
tive as  his  body  was,  his  legs  were  so  slender  as  to  appear 
unequal  to  the  office  of  supporting  it.  He  wore  his  beard, 
which  was  long  and  white,  and  presented  a  figure  perfectly 
unique.  At  one  period  of  his  life,  he  conceived  it  to  be  his 
duty  to  fast  for  the  same  length  of  time  as  the  Saviour  of 
mankind,  and  persisted  in  his  notion  for  three  weeks,  but 
his  system  sunk  under  the  plan,  and  with  it  his  mental  fa- 
culties ;  in  this  state,  suitable  diet  was  administered,  and  he 
gradually^recovered  his  usual  health.  In  1759,  after  a  short 
illness,  he  died  at  the  age  of  82  years,  and  his  body  was  in- 
terred in  Friends  burial  ground  at  Abington,  ten  miles 
north  of  Philadelphia. 

For  a  more  minute  account  of  this  singular  character, 
with  a  portrait  of  him,  vide  "  Memoirs  of  the  Lives  of  Ben- 
jamin Lay  and  Ralfih  Sandiford,"  by  Roberts  Vaux. 

LAYBACH.  See  Cakniola. 

LAZARETTO,  is  the  name  of  a  public  building  for 
the  reception  of  persons  who  are  appointed  to  perform 
quarantine,  in  consequence  of  coming  from  places  suspect- 
ed of  the  plague.  See  Howard's  jiccount  of  the  firincifial 
Lazarettos  in  Europe,  Warrington,  1789,  and  the  article 
Quarantine. 

LAZULI  Lapis.     See  Minekalogy. 

LEAD.  See  Chemistry,  Metallurgy,  and  Minera- 
logy. 

LEADHILLS.     See  Lanarkshire. 

LEAF.     See   Botany,  sect.  V. 

LEAGUE.     See  Measures. 

LEAGUE  OF  THE  Ten  Jurisdictions.    See  Grisons. 

LEASE.  See  Agriculture,  Index,  awA  hwv  of  Scot- 
land. 

LEATHER,  is  a  substance  prepared  from  the  skins  of 
several  sorts  of  animals,  for  various  important  purposes. 
It  is  used  particularly  by  glovers,  harness-makers,  coach- 
makers,  saddlers,  breeches-makers,  gilt-leather  makers, 
chairmakers,  shoemakers,  and  book-binders.  An  account  of 
the  art  of  preparing  leather  will  be  found  under  Tanning. 

LEBADEA,  is  a  town  in  Turkey  situated  betwean  Del- 
phi and  Thebes.  The  streets  of  the  town  are  narrow  and 
ill  paved;  and  in  consequence  of  the  numerous   conduits 
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and  channels  for  supplying  mills  and  reservoirs  from  Uic 
bed  of  the  Hercyna,  water  is  seen  falling  in  all  directions. 
Lebadea  is  celebrated  for  the  Hieron  of  Trophonius,  which  is 
situated  a  few  paces  from  the  spot  where  the  river  Hercyna 
issues  from  beneath  a  rock.  None  of  the  Grecian  antiqui- 
ties are  better  authenticated  than  this.  An  uncertainly, 
however,  exists  respecting  the  Adytum,  or  residence  of 
the  oracle,  in  consequence  of  the  interior  not  having  been 
explored  in  modern  times.  The  narrow  aperture,  supposed 
to  lead  to  the  Adytum,  is  close  to  the  ground,  and  is  choak- 
ed  with  stones  and  rubbish.  Below  the  aperture,  a  fountain 
issues  from  several  small  pipes  into  a  bath,  paved  with  large 
hewn  stones  and  pieces  of  marble,  and  which  was  used  by 
those  who  came  to  consult  the  oracle. 

The  most  sacred  part  of  the  Hieron,  containing  the  en- 
trance to  the  Adytum,  and  the  niches  for  the  dona  voliva, 
is  a  perpendicular  rock  of  black  marble  facing  the  east. 
The  niches,  which  are  12  in  number,  are  above  the  Adytum, 
and  to  the  right  and  left  of  it,  and  have  different  shapes  and 
magnitudes.  The  largest  is  an  entire  chamber  of  stone, 
containing  a  stone  bench,  which  may  have  been  the  throne 
of  Mnemosyne.  This  chamber  is  5  feet  10  inches  from  the 
ground,  and  the  whole  of  it  is  hewn  from  the  solid  rock.  It 
is  12  feet  8  inches  long,  1 1  feet  3  inches  wide,  and  8  feet  S 
inches  high.  The  stone  bench  is  8  feet  9  inches  long,  14 
inches  wide,  and  18  inches  high. 

The  fountain  which  we  have  mentioned,  serves  to  sup- 
ply the  town  of  Lebadea  with  its  best  water. 

Dr.  Clarke  ascended  the  citadel  on  the  summit  of  the 
rock  above  the  cave,  and  found  there  the  capital  of  a  large 
Corinthian  pillar,  of  a  rare  variety.  It  was  made  of  the 
hard  black  marble  of  the  rocks  upon  which  the  citadel 
stands.  Within  the  fortress  he  observed  a  few  fragments 
of  antiquity  ;  and  in  a  mosque  near  it  some  inscriptions. 

Lebadea  has  a  considerable  commerce  in  the  produce 
of  Attica,  Bceotia,  and  Thessaly,  and  carries  on  a  thriving 
export  trade  even  to  London,  of  corn,  and  cotton,  and  cur- 
rant raisins,  which  it  procures  from  Patras.  The  ancient 
Anticyra,  now  Aspropiti,  is  the  port  of  Lebadea.  The  wine 
of  Orchomenus  is  sold  here,  and  is  sometimes  like  the 
clearest  spring  water.  The  honey  of  Lebadea  is  sent  to 
the  Grand  Signior's  seraglio.  Lebadea  contains  1500  houses. 
A  very  full  and  interesting  account  of  the  cave  of  Tro- 
phonius, with  a  drawing  of  it,  will  be  found  in  Dr.  E.  D. 
Clarke's  Travels,  \o\.\\.  p.  125 — 136. 

LEBANON,  or  Libanvs,  is  a  celebrated  mountain  of 
Asia,  on  the  borders  of  Palestine  and  Syria.  It  is  part  of  a 
group  in  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe,  which  commences  a  lit- 
tle above  Smyrna,  about  three  or  four  leagues  fiom  the 
Mediterranean,  and  extending  southwards  toAvards  Sidon, 
takes  an  easterly  direction  towards  Damascus,  and  thence 
winds  northward.  The  name  of  Lebanon  is  given  to  the 
western  ridge,  and  Antilebanon  to  the  eastern,  comprehend- 
ing CcElosyria  between  them. 

Mount  Lebanon  is  said  to  be  composed  of  a  hard  calca- 
reous stone  of  a  whitish  colour,  sonorous  like  freestone, 
and  arranged  in  strata  of  various  inclinations.  The  celebrat- 
ed traveller,  M.  Burckhardt,  whose  recent  death  is  so  deep- 
ly deplored,  ascended  this  mountain  in  1811,  and  has  stated 
in  a  letter  to  Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke,  that  it  is  composed  of  pri- 
mitive limestone. 

From  a  very  vague  calculation,  Volney  has  estimated 
the  height  of  Lebanon  at  1500  or  1600  fathoms.  It  is  about 
100  leagues  in  compass,  and  consists  of  four  ridges  rising 
one  above  another.  The  first  ridge  produces  grain  and 
fruits  in  great  abundance  ;  the  second,  which  is  rocky  and 
barren,  produces  nothing  but  thorns  ;  the  third  is  covered 
witli  fruitful  gardens  and  orchards ;  and  the  last,  which  is 
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uninhabitable  hum  the  extreme  cold,  is  covered  with  deep 
snows,  which  remain  almost  all  the  year. 

The  rivers  which  flow  fi-om  this  mountain,  are  the  Jor- 
dan, Rocham,  Nahar-Rossian,  and  Nahar-Cadicha,  and  se- 
veral smaller  streams. 

The  wines  of  Lebanon  have  long  been  celebrated.  The 
principal  of  these  is  the  Vino  d'Oro,  or  golden  coloured 
wine,  which  is  not  boiled,  but  purifies  itself  by  keeping. 
The  vintage  commences  about  tlie  end  of  September. 

Mount  Lebanon  is  chielly  inhabited  by  the  Maronites. 
and  by  the  wild  Arabs,  of  tlie  sect  of  Kali.  The  convent 
occupied  by  the  Maronite  patriarch  consists  of  various 
grottos,  of  which  the  church  is  the  largest,  cut  out  of  the 
rock.  It  lies  in  a  deep  boUom,  to  which  there  is  a  narrow 
and  steep  descent.  See  Volney's  Travels  in  Syria,  and 
Clarke's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  456. 

LEDBURY,  is  an  ancient  borough  and  market  town  of 
England,  in  the  county  of  Hereford.  It  stands  about  one 
mile  west  of  the  river  Le<ldon,  on  a  declivity  within  a  small 
valley,  formed  by  the  wcll-woodcd  eminence,  called  Do"- 
Hill,  and  other  eminences.  It  consists  of  two  streets,  cross- 
ing one  another  at  right  angles.  The  principal  street  ex- 
tends north  and  south,  and  has  a  middle  row  near  the  old 
market-house,  which  is  supported  on  strong  oak  pillars, 
and  consists  of  timber  and  lath  covered  with  plaster,  the 
beams  being  painted  black.  Many  of  the  old  houses  are 
built  in  this  way  with  projecting  stories;  but  the  modern 
ones  are  of  red  brick,  and  look  well.  The  church  is  a 
large  building  of  Saxon  architecture.  It  consists  of  a 
nave,  side  ailcs,  and  chancel  ;  a  chapel  dedicated  to  St. 
Catharine  ;  and  a  detached  tower,  whicli  rises  to  the  hei"-hl 
of  sixty  feet,  terminating  in  a  fine  spire.  Tiicre  is  a  curi- 
ous Saxon  door-way  on  the  west  front;  and  the  church 
contains  many  ancient  and  interesting  sepulchral  memori- 
als. Ledbury  has  also  an  hospital,  founded  by  Bishop  Fo- 
liot  in  1232;  a  free  school,  supported  by  grants  issuing 
from  dissolved  charity  lands  ;  a  charity  school,  and  several 
alms  houses. 

The  [irincipal  articles  manufactured  here,  are  ropes, 
linen,  and  sacks  for  meal  ;  the  clothing  trade,  which  was 
once  very  flourisliing,  having  now  declined.  Great  quanti- 
ties of  cyder  are  manufactured  in  the  neighbourhood. 

In  1811,  the  parish  contained  604  houses,  and  3136  inha- 
bitants. See  the  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,  vol.  vi. 
page  593 — 597. 

LeDYARD.     See  Africa. 

LEECH.     See  Vebmes  and  Surgery. 

LEEDS,  a  large  manufacturing  town  of  England,  in  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  is  situated  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  Aire,  on  an  eminence,  which  rises  gently  from  the  ri- 
ver to  the  upper  end  of  the  town,  and  slopes  to  the  east, 
west,  and  south.  The  suburbs  on  the  south  side  of  the  ri- 
ver are  connected  with  the  town  by  a  freestone  bridge, 
which  forms  an  excellent  entrance  to  the  town.  Leeds  is 
about  half  a  mile  broad  from  north  to  south,  and  nearly  a 
mile  and  a  half  long  from  east  to  west.  Briggate,  the  prin- 
cipal street,  is  about  500  yards  long  and  30  broud,  and  di- 
vides the  town  nearly  into  two  parts.  In  the  middle  of  the 
town,  both  to  the  east  and  west  of  Briggate,  are  several 
good  streets,  and  many  large  and  elegant  houses.  The 
western  part  is,  however,  the  most  elegant,  and  is  adorned 
with  very  handsome  houses.  In  the  old  parts  of  the  town 
the  streets  are  narrow  and  crooked,  and  in  some  places  not 
very  clean  ;  but  in  general  the  town  is  cleanly  kept,  and 
every  street  has  a  flagged  pavement  on  each  side. 

The  principal  public  buildings  in  Leeds,  are  the  five 
churches,  St.  P(  ter's,  St.  John's.  St.  James',  Trinity 
Church,  and   St.  Paul's,  the  dissenting  chapels,  the  gene- 
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ral  infirmary,  the  house  of  recovery,  the  free  gramma 
school,  the  mixed  cloih  hall,  the  white  cloth  hall,  the  gaol 
and  court-house,  the  king's  mills,  the  water  works,  the 
charily  school,  the  Leeds  national  school,  and  the  circulat- 
inc  libraiy.  The  church  of  St.  Peter  is  a  large  and  ancient 
building,  165  feet  long  and  97  broad.  It  is  built  in  the  form 
of  a  cross,  with  a  lower  or  steeple  96  feet  high,  and  under- 
went  a  thorough  repair  in  1811.  This  church  contains 
many  interesting  monuments,  one  of  which,  designed  and 
executed  in  marble  by  Flaxman,  is  peculiarly  elegant,  and 
■was  erected  by  the  town  of  Leeds  to  the  memory  of  Cap- 
tains Samuel  Walker  and  Richard  Becket,  who  fell  in  1809 
at  the  battle  of  Talavera.  St.  John's  church,  begunin  1631, 
and  consecrated  in  1634,  was  founded  and  finished  by  Johrj 
Harrison,  Esq.  It  consists  of  two  ailes  only,  with  a  single 
row  of  columns  up  the  middle  ;  and  the  tower  is  placed  al- 
most at  one  ang'e  of  the  west  end.  St.  James' church  is 
built  of  stone,  in  the  form  of  an  octagon.  It  was  first  oc- 
cupisd  by  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon's  preacliers;  but 
was  afterwards  bought  for  the  establishment.  Trinity 
church  is  a  handsome  building  in  the  Greek  style,  with  a 
tower  surmounted  by  a  spire.  It  is  ornamented  externally 
with  eight  Doric  pillars  on  each  side  ;  and  the  roof  is  sus- 
tained by  a  double  row  of  Composite  columns.  The  entire 
expenceofthe  building  was  4563/.  St.  Paul's  church  is 
an  elegant  stone  building,  which  was  erected  through  the 
exertions  of  the  Rev.  JMiles  Atkinson,  at  an  expence  of 
10,000/.  It  was  consecrated  in  1793.  The  architecture  is 
Roman  ;  and  the  end  front  consists  of  a  pediment,  support- 
ed by  four  Ionic  pilasters.  The  spire  is  very  handsome. 
The  dissenting  meeting-houses,  which  are  eight  in  number, 
are  one  Presbyterian,  one  Unitarian,  three  of  Independents, 
one  of  Scotch  Presbyterians,  one  of  Baptists,  and  one  of 
Quakers,  besides  two  Methodist  meeting-houses,  and  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  chapel. 

The  general  infirmary  is  a  large  and  handsome  brick 
building  of  Roman  architecture.  It  was  founded  in  1768, 
and  was  opened  in  1771.  It  is  150  feet  long,  and  38  wide. 
The  court  is  186  feet  by  30,  and  the  back  court,  with  the 
offices  and  gardens,  is  185  feet  by  120.  An  attic  story  was 
added  to  the  central  part  of  the  building  in  1792.  Mr.  How- 
ard, who  visited  Leeds  in  1788,  says,  that  this  hospital  is  one 
of  the  best  in  the  kingdom.  The  average  number  of  in- 
patients annually  during  the  three  years  preceding  18 16, 
was  764,  and  the  out-patients  1675.  The  house  of  recovery 
was  founded  in  Vicar  Lane  in  1802,  and  opened  in  1804, 
and  is  appropriated  to  the  reception  of  poor  persons  afflicted 
with  infectious  fevers. 

The  free  grammar  school  was  erected  by  John  Harri- 
son, Esq.  and  in  1692  was  enlarged  by  Mr.  Lawson.  In 
1780,  an  excellent  house  was  erected  near  the  school  for 
the  use  of  the  master. 

The  mixed  or  coloured  cloth  hall,  built  in  1758,  is  a  qua- 
drangular building,  enclosing  an  open  area  of  127i  yards 
by  66.  It  is  divided  into  six  covered  streets,  each  of  which 
contains  two  rows  of  stands.  Each  stand  is  22  inches  in 
front,  and  has  the  name  of  the  clothier  painted  upon  it.  The 
total  number  is  1800.  The  number  of  master  manufactur- 
ers, however,  does  not  exceed  1780,  some  of  them  having 
two  stands.  Each  stand  originally  cost  three  guineas  ;  but 
they  are  now  worth  from  8/.  to  15/.  The  hall  is  so  com- 
pletely lighted,  that  the  colours  of  the  goods  can  be  seen  as 
distinctly  as  in  the  open  air. 

The  white  or  undyed  cloth  hall,  built  in  1775,  is  a  qua- 
drangle, 99  yards  long  and  70  broad,  and  is  divided  into  five 
covered  streets,  each  of  which  has  a  double  row  of  stands, 
the  total  number  of  which  is  1210.  Each  of  these  cost 
originally  30  shillings,  but  they  now  sell  from  3/.  to  8/.  A 
snoall  hall  was  erected  some  years  ago  in   Albion  street. 


for  the  use  of  those  clothiers  who  had  not  received  a  regu- 
lar apprenticeship,  and  who  could  not  therefore  be  admitted 
into  the  other  halls. 

The  market  for  coloured  cloths  is  held  every  Monday 
and  Saturday  at  nine  in  the  morning,  and  that  for  white 
cloth  on  Tuesday  at  one  o'clock.  The  market  commences 
by  the  ringing  of  a  bell.  At  the  end  of  an  hour  a  second 
bell  rings;  and  at  the  end  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  a  third 
bell  announces  that  the  market  must  be  cleared.  All  the 
business  is  therefore  completed  in  an  hour  and  a  quarter; 
and  if  any  merchant  remain  in  the  hall  after  the  last  bell  is 
finished,  he  is  fined  five  shillings,  and  the  same  sum  for 
every  five  minutes  that  he  continues  there.  After  the  cloths 
have  been  properly  fulled,  and  the  uniformity  of  their  fabric 
certified  by  a  leaden  ticket  affixed  by  the  inspector,  they 
are  brought  to  the  market  in  the  rougli.  The  buyers  pur- 
chase in  a  few  words,  and  the  cloths  are  taken  to  the  ware- 
houses to  be  examined.  A  p.irt  of  the  price  is  then  paid, 
and  six  months  credit  given  for  the  balance. 

The  new  court-house  and  prison,  at  the  bottom  of  Park- 
Row,  may  be  ranked  among  the  first  public  buildings  of 
the  town.  The  first  stone  was  laid  on  the  2d  of  September, 
1811,  and  the  edifice  was  completed  in  1813.  The  princi- 
pal front  is  towards  Park  Row,  and  consists  of  a  portico  of 
four  Corinthian  columns,  and  two  wings,  which  have  pan- 
nels  highly  wrought  in  has  relief,  containing  the  fasces, 
fleece,  wreaths,  &c.  The  rotation-office,  and  the  West 
Riding  magistrates'  room,  are  on  each  side  af  the  vesti- 
bule, and  communicate  with  the  great  room,  which  con- 
tains an  elevated  stage  for  the  public,  capable  of  containing 
800  persons.  There  are  also  two  galleries,  one  for  the 
grand  jury,  and  a  corresponding  one  for  ladies  ;  a  room  for 
the  counsel,  and  a  retiring-room  for  the  jury,  which  com- 
municates with  their  box.  The  casement  story,  which  is 
eritirely  arched  with  stone,  consists  of  an  open  ground  ar- 
cade, for  the  use  of  the  military,  behind  which  is  a  guard- 
room, and  an  engine-room,  sufficiently  large  to  contain  the 
whole  of  the  town  and  fire-office  engines. 

There  arc  also  on  this  story,  gaoler's  apartments,  which 
command  the  prison-court,  in  which  are  thirteen  cells. 

The  king's  mills  are  held  by  a  grant  from  the  crown  by 
J.  P.  Neville,  Esq.  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  Leeds  are 
obliged  to  grind  their  corn  there. 

The  water-works  are  near  the  bridge  over  the  Aire,  and 
supply  the  town  with  abundance  of  soft  water.  Adjoining 
to  them  are  the  vast  warehouses  belonging  to  the  Aire  and 
Calder  Navigation. 

The  charity-school,  in  which  70  boys  are  taught  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  50  girls  reading,  writing,  and 
knitting,  was  founded  by  Mr.  Harrison.  The  children  are 
admitted  at  seven,  and  remain  till  fourteen. 

The  Leeds  national  school  is  a  convenient  and  hand- 
some edifice,  for  the  instruction  of  320  boys  and  180  girls, 
on  Dr.  Bell's  system.  It  was  begun  in  1812,  and  opened 
in  1813. 

A  Lancastrian  school  was  also  erected  in  1812,  and  is  a 
large  and  commodious  brick  building. 

A  Wesley  chapel,  a  very  handsome  and  spacious  build- 
ing, was  erected  in  Maiden-lane  in  1816. 

Leeds  has  an  excellent  circulating  library,  which  was  es- 
tablished in  1768  by  the  exertions  of  Dr.  Priestley.  It  con- 
tains a  large  and  excellent  collection  of  books,  and  some 
valuable  manuscripts,  which  are  deposited  in  a  splendid 
apartment,  erected  at  an  expence  of  5000/. 

Magnificent  assembly  rooms  have  been  built  in  Leeds, 
and  dancing  assemblies  are  held  every  fortnight  dui'ing  the 
winter.  The  theatre  was  built  in  1771;  but  during  four 
years  previous  to  1816  it  was  shut  up. 

Besides  the  institutions  we  have  mentioned,  there  is  a 
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workhouse,  built  in  1636  by  Mr.  Sykes,  several  old  alms- 
houses, founded  by  John  Harrison,  Esq.  and  consisting  of 
20  dwellings,  to  which  12  more  have  been  added,  and  10 
new  almshouses,  founded  by  Mrs.  Potter,  for  the  widows 
of  deceased  tradesmen. 

The  principal  manufacture  of  Leeds  and  its  vicinity  is 
that  of  cloth.  It  consisted  formerly  of  the  coarser  kinds, 
but  the  superfine  cloths  are  now  manufactured  on  a  great 
scale.  Swandowns,  toilenets,  kerseymeres,  and  various 
other  fancy  articles,  are  also  made  here.  Manufactures  of 
sacking,  canvas,  linen,  and  thread,  have  also  been  carried 
on  to  a  considerable  extent.  Two  carpet  manufactories 
have  also  been  established,  besides  several  cotton  mills, 
manufactories  for  flat  and  green  glass,  and  for  fine  and 
coarse  pottery  goods.  There  are  also  several  founderies. 
On  the  banks  of  the  Aire,  and  its  tributary  streams,  are 
mills  for  grinding  corn,  dyers  wood,  rape-seed,  for  fulling 
cloth,  and  for  driving  the  machinery  for  the  carding  and 
spinning  of  wool.  There  is  likewise  a  large  manufactory 
of  steam  engines  carried  on  by  Mr.  Mathew  Murray,  which, 
we  believe,  is  the  largest  in  England,  excepting  that  of 
Messrs.  Boultonand  Watt. 

Leeds  is  one  of  the  principal  marts  of  the  woollen  manu- 
factures in  the  west  riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  a  great  part 
of  the  cloths  pass  through  the  hands  of  the  Leeds  mer- 
chants. The  manufacturers  of  mixed  cloths  reside  chiefly 
in  the  villages  belonging  to  the  parisii  of  Leeds,  westward 
of  the  town,  and  at  Dewsbury  and  its  vicinity,  £cc.  The 
white  cloth  is  made  also  at  Dewsbury,  and  in  a  district  six 
miles  distant  from  Leeds. 

The  borough  of  Leeds,  which  includes  the  whole  pa- 
rish, is  governed  by  a  mayor,  12  aldermen,  and  24  coun- 
cillors. 

The  country  round  Leeds  is  pleasant  and  beautiful.  The 
vale  of  the  Aire  is  highly  interesting.  The  soil  is  very  fer- 
tile, and  within  three  or  four  miles  of  the  town  there  is 
abundance  of  coal,  which  is  very  cheap.  Within  a  mile  of 
the  town  are  vast  quarries  of  argillaceous  schistus,  which 
supply  Leeds,  Stc.  with  flag-stones. 

In  1811  Leeds  contained  12249  houses,  and  62534  inha- 
bitants. 

Leeds  is  situated  in  East  Long.  0°  37'  26",  and  North 
Lat.  63°  48'  0". 

For  farther  information  respecting  this  opulent  town,  see 
the  magnificent  work  of  Thoresby,  entitled  Ducatus  Leodi- 
ensis,  edited  by  Dr.  Whitaker,  and  published  at  Leeds  in 
1816  ;  also  Whitaker's  Loides  and  Elmete,  Leeds,  1816,  a 
wovk  of  equal  splendour;  and  the  Beauties  of  England  and 
IVales,  vol.  xvi.  p.  775. 

LEETAKOO  or  Lattakoo,  is  a  large  and  populous 
city  of  Africa,  and  the  capital  of  the  territory  of  the  Boos- 
hooana  tribes.  This  town  was  visited  in  1801  by  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Somerville  and  Mr.  Truter,  and  is  sixteen  days  jour- 
ney beyond  the  Orange  river.  The  account  of  the  town 
given  by  these  travellers  will  be  found  in  our  article  Boos- 

HOOANAS. 

Leetakoo  was  visited  in  June,  1813,  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Campbell,  mii.ister  of  Kingsland  Chapel,  who  has  given  a 
very  full  account  o!  the  inhabitants.  He  describes  the  city  as 
lying  in  a  valley  between  hills,  and  stretching  about  three 
or  four  miles  from  east  to  west.  The  city  is  divided  into 
about  50  districts,  separated  from  each  other,  ha\ing  each 
a  headman,  or  alderman,  and  a  place  enclosed  for  public 
resort,  where  the  men  spend  the  greater  part  of  the  day  to- 
gether, dressing  skins,  and  making  knives,  and  various  arti- 
cles. Copper  and  iron  are  obtained  from  some  nation  far- 
ther west;  and  it  is  understood  that  there  are  copper  mines 
in  mountains  not  very  distant  from  Leetakoo.  From  these 
metals  the  people  manufacture  axes,  adzes,  knives,  spears, 


and  bodkins,  rings  for  the  legs,  arms,  lingers,  and  ears 
Their  cloaks  are  made  and  sewed  as  well  as  those  of  Euro- 
peans. The  women  of  Leetakoo  build  the  houses,  dig  the 
fields,  and  sow  and  reap,  while  the  men  milk  the  cows, 
make  their  clothes,  and  go  to  war.  Even  th.e  queen  digs 
the  ground  along  with  the  other  females.  They  use  a  kind 
of  pick-axe.  They  all  sing  when  at  work,  and  strike  the 
ground  in  lime.  In  the  house  of  Salakootoo,  the  king's  bro- 
ther, Mr.  Campbell  saw  paintings,  which  were  rude  repre- 
sentations of  the  cameleon  and  rhinoceros,  elephant,  lion,  ti- 
ger, and  steinbuck.  They  were  drawn  on  the  clay  wall 
with  white  and  black  paint  by  Salakootoo's  wife.  The  wa- 
ter by  which  the  town  is  supplied,  is  obtained  from  holes 
at  the  end  of  a  hill  about  a  mile  to  the  westward.  Each 
hole  is  one  foot  in  diameter,  and  two  feet  deep.  From  50 
to  100  women  are  to  be  found  at  these  little  wells  from 
morning  till  evening.  From  the  best  calculation  which 
Mr.  Campbell  could  make,  he  estimated  the  number  of 
houses  at  1500,  and  the  inhabitants  at  7500.  There  are,  it 
is  said,  about  a  thousand  places  called  outposts,  where 
there  are  people  and  cattle. 

Mr.  Campbell  places  Leetakoo  in  about  26°  12'  of  South 
Lat.  and  25°  14'  East  of  Greenwich.  See  Barrow's  Tra- 
vels in  the  South  of  Africa  ;  and  Campbell's  Travels  in  thf 
South  of  4frica,  chap.  15,  16,17,  18,  19,  20.  Lond.  1815. 

LEFOOGA.     See  Friendly  Isles,  col.  i. 

LEGACY.     See  Law. 

LEGEND.     See  Medals. 

LEGHORN,  or  Livorxo,  anciently  Libumi /tortus,  and 
Libumum,  is  a  flourishing  city  and  sea-port  town  of  Italy, 
in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Tuscany.  It  is  situated  in  the  Me- 
diterranean, in  a  marshy  and  unhealthy  country,  opposite 
to  the  small  island  of  Malora.  The  town,  which  is  well 
fortified,  is  of  a  square  form,  and  is  about  12,790  feet  in  cir- 
cumference. Its  streets  are  straight,  regular,  and  wide., 
and  many  of  the  buildings  are  tolerably  handsome.  The 
fine  street,  called  the  Street  of  Ferdinand,  traverses  the 
town  in  a  straight  line  from  the  gate  of  Pisa  to  the  Colonel- 
la  gate.     The  Place  of  Arms  is  a  noble  square. 

Leghorn  contains  fourteen  churches,  two  Greek  chapels, 
an  Armenian  chapel,  and  a  magnificent  synagogue.  Its 
principal  church  is  collegiate ;  and  the  constant  residence 
of  the  canons  fixes  several  men  of  learning  in  the  town. 
The  free  Turks  and  Turkish  slaves  have  a  mosque;  but, 
with  the  exception  of  the  English,  who  have  a  chaplain, 
the  Protestants  are  not  permitted  the  free  exercise  of  their 
religion.  One  of  the  principal  objects  of  interest  at  Leg- 
horn is  the  marble  statue,  erected  by  Cosmo  II.  to  his  fa- 
ther the  Grand  Duke  Ferdinand  I.  which  is  the  work  of 
Giovanni  del  Opera.  It  stands  in  an  open  place  before  the 
harbour.  The  gigantic  figures  of  the  Turkish  slaves, 
chained  at  the  angles  of  the  pedestal,  are  particularly  ad- 
mired. The  Camfio  Santo,  or  the  Cemetery  of  the  Catho- 
lics, is  planted  with  cypress,  and  has  some  fine  chapels. 
The  cemetery  of  the  English  is  still  more  magnificent,  and 
contains  some  superb  mausoleums.  The  harbour  is  divid- 
ed into  the  outer  and  the  inner.  The  inner  harbour  serves 
merely  for  four  or  five  gallies,  v/hich  are  employed  against 
the  Corsairs.  The  outer  harbour  is  formed  by  a  mole,  600 
common  paces  long.  It  is  well  paved,  with  a  partition  in 
the  middle  for  sheltering  the  shipping  from  the  wind  on 
one  side.  From  this  mole,  which  is  a  favourite  prome- 
nade, are  seen  the  ftunla  Cavaleggieri,  the  lighthouse, 
which  stands  on  a  rock,  and  has  30  lamps  in  one  lanthorn, 
the  islands  of  Gorgona,  iMeloria,  Capraia,  and  even  Corsica. 
Large  ships  lie  beyond  the  mole,  moored  to  pillars  of  large 
iron  rings,  as  there  is  not  a  sufficiency  of  water  in  the  har- 
bour. There  are  at  Leghorn  three  lazarettos  and  an  arse- 
nal ;  and  the  vessels  perform  quarantine  at  Moleto.     The 
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inhabitants  of  Lcgiioin  cany  on  an  extensive  trade,  which 
is  creatly  promoted  by  the  treedom  of  the  port,  as  every 
bale  of  goods,  whatever  be  its  size,  pays  only  two  piastres, 
or  scudi.  Coral  is  the  principal  object  of  manufacture  at 
Leghorn.  After  it  is  obtained  from  the  fisheries,  it  is  ma- 
nufactured for  the  Indies.  It  is  first  reduced  into  small 
trains  (like  those  of  beads)  of  different  sizes,  which  is  done 
by  first  cutting  the  coral  into  small  cubical  pieces,  then 
nciforating  them,  and  afterwards  grinding  them  on  a  re- 
volving stone  till  they  receive  the  desired  shape.  They 
are  next  arranged  into  sizes  by  passing  them  through  sieves, 
and  assorted  according  to  similarity  of  colour.  The  most 
lively  colours  are  the  most  prized  in  the  Indies,  and  the 
palest  are  most  esteemed  in  Germany.  The  largest  are 
sold  at  60  francs  per  ounce.  At  the  orphan's  hospital  there 
is  a  manufacture  of  artificial  flowers.  The  great  part  of 
the  trade  of  Leghorn  is  carried  on  by  the  Jews,  who  live  in 
a  particular  part  of  the  city,  and,  though  subject  to  heavy 
exactions,  they  are  still  in  a  prosperous  state.  Articles 
brought  into  Leghorn  from  tlie  continent  pay  heavy  duties 
to  government,  and  from  that  cause,  as  well  as  from  the 
monopolies  of  brandy,  tobacco,  and  salt,  the  necessaries  of 
iife  are  very  dear. 

Leghorn  is  famous  for  its  great  magazines  of  oils,  which 
were  constructed  by  the  Medici  family.  They  are  square 
vaults,  from  four  to  five  feet  high,  built  of  brick,  and  cover- 
ed inside  with  a  sort  of  stucco,  made  of  pounded  bricks. 
These  magazines  are  capable  of  holding  no  less  than  24, 
000  barrels.  Every  merchant  has  his  own  reservoir,  and 
keeps  the  key  of  it. 

The  bowling-green,  called  Gli  Sjiarti,  and  tlie  ramparts, 
are  the  favourite  promenades.  The  convent  of  Monte  Ne- 
vo,  at  a  short  distance  from  Legiiorn,  is  highly  celebrated. 
Leghorn  contains  no  antiquities.     The  water  of  Leghorn  is 


so  bad,  that  the  opulent  inhabitants  supply  themselves  from 
Pisa. 

The  principal  imports  of  Leghorn  from  Great  Britain 
are,  alum,  Jesuits'  bark,  cassia,  fistula,  and  lignea,  cinna- 
mon, cloves,  nutmegs,  pepper,  pimento,  black  and  white 
ginger,  Caracca,  West  India  and  Maranham  cocoa,  coffee, 
black  and  silver  cochineal,  Pernambuco,  Maranham,  Bahia, 
and  Bengal  cotton,  cod  and  stockfish,  Buenos  Ayres  and 
Brazil  hides,  East  India,  Caracca,  and  Guatimala  indigo, 
lead  in  pigs,  lead  ore,  litharge,  nankeens  in  short  pieces, 
Jamaica  and  Leewards  Islands  rum,  raw  and  refined  sugar, 
Havanna  white  and  brown,  Brazil  ditto,  tin  in  plates  |'j  sin- 
gle, and  \<i  double,  Virginia  and  Brazil  tobacco,  English 
and  Scotch  wheat,  fustic,  logwood,  Brazil  or  Pernambuco 
wood,  Nicaragua  in  large  logs,  Manchester,  Birmingham, 
and  Nottingham  manufactures. 

The  principal  exports  of  Leghorn  are,  sweet  and  bitter 
almonds,  anchovies,  Bologna  white  argil,  Florence  ditto, 
red  and  white,  Sicily  barilla,  juniper  berries,  Sicily  rough 
brimstone,  Tuscan  ditto  in  rolls,  cantharides,  Parmesan 
cheese,  cream  of  tartar,  Zante  currants,  essence  of  berga- 
mot  and  lemon,  Smyrna  black  galls,  Aleppo  black  galls  in 
sorts,  gum  arabic  and  tragacanth,  Bologna  hemp.  Trios  rootn 
liquorice,  paste,  lemon  juice,  madder  root  of  Cyprus  and 
Smyrna,  manna  in  flakes  and  in  sorts,  Lucca  oil  in  jars  and 
in  half  chests,  Gallipoli  oil,  orange  peel  and  buds,  quicksil- 
ver, Lipari  and  Smyrna  I'aisins,  Tuscan  rags,  sponges,  saff- 
flower,  saffron  aquillas,  Sicily  sumac,  senna,  Tuscan  lamb 
and  kid  skins,  white  and  mottled  soap,  valonea,  &c. 

The  population  of  this  town  is  variously  stated.  Some 
make  it  60,  and  even  70,000  ;  others  from  40  to  50,000 ; 
and  Eustace  calls  it  only  30,000.  East  Long.  10°  16'  45", 
and  North  Lat.  43°  33'  5".  See  Eustace's  Travels,  vol.  ii, 
p.  295. 
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GENERAL  EXPLANATION 

OF   THE 

PLATES  BELONGING  TO  VOLUME  ELEVENTH 

OF   THE 

AMERICAN  EDITION 

OF   THE 

NEW  EDINBURGH  ENCYCLOPEDIA. 


PLATE  CCCXXV. 

Fig.  1.  Corner's  Hygrometer. 

Fig.  2.  De  Luc's  Whalebone  Hygrometer  as  constructed 
by  Mr.  Adie  of  Edinburgh. 

Fig.  3.  De  Luc's  Hygrometer  for  examining  small  por- 
tions of  Air. 

Fig.  4.   De  Luc's  Ivory  Hygrometer. 

FiiJ.  5.  The  same  Instrument  improved  by  Mr.  Leslie. 

Fig.  6.  Saussure's  Hair  Hygrometer. 

Fig.  7    Mr.  Molyneux's  Catgut  Hygrometer. 

Fig   8.  Mr.  Leslie's  Hygrometer. 

Fig.  9.  The  same  Instrument  in  a  Portable  Frame. 

PLATE  CCCXXVL 

Fig.  1.  Apparatus  employed  by  Gay  Lussac  for  determin- 
ing ihe  elasticity  of  Vapour. 

Fig.  2.  Diagram  for  illustrating  the  manner  in  which  a  re- 
duction of  temperature  takes  place  in  a  Thermome- 
ter with  a  moistened  bulb. 

Fig.  3.  Diagram  representing  the  relation  subsisting  be- 
tween the  tension  of  Vapour,  and  the  degrees  of 
Saussure's  Hygrometer. 

Fig.  4.  Apparatus  employed  to  determine  the  Weight  of 
the  Vapour  in  admixture  with  Air  at  different  Tem- 
peratures. 

PLATE  CCCXXVn. 

Fig.  1 .  Petromyzon  marinus. 
Fig.  2.  Raia  marginata. 
Fig.  3.  Squatina  vulgaris. 
Fig.  4.  Chimaera  moiistrosa. 
Fig.  5.  Tetrodoii  iruncatus. 
Fig.  6.  Centriscus  scolopax. 


PLATE  CCCXXVIII. 


Fig.  1.  Naso  fronticornis. 
Fig.  2    Scorpena  antennata. 
Fig.  3.  Gymnetrus  Hawkenii. 
Fig.  4.   Pimelepterus  Bosquii. 
Fig.  5.  Chaetodon  cornutus. 
Fig.  6.  Chaetodon  rostratus. 

PLATE  CCCXXIX. 

Fig.  1.  Holacanthus  imperator. 
Fig.  2.  Zeus  insidiator. 
Fig.  3.  Anableps  Surinamensis. 
Fig.  4.  Fislularia  tabacaria. 
Fig.  5.  Muraenophis  helena. 

PLATES  CCCXXX,  CCCXXXI,  AND  CCCXXXIl, 

Contain  Figures  of  Insects,  illustrative  of  the  articles  En- 
tomology and  Insecta.  As  the  names  of  the  In- 
sects are  engraven  on  the  Plates,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  state  them  here. 

PLATE  CCCXXXm. 

Represents  various  Mouldings  for  Framing. 

PLATE  CCCXXXIV. 

Exhibits  Forms  of  the  Joints  of  Doors  and  Shutters,  and  of 
the  methods  of  hinging  them  together. 

PLATE  CCCXXXV. 

Shews  the  various  Forms  of  Raking  Mouldings. 
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PLATE  CCCXXXVI. 


Shews  ilie  method  of  forming  Bodies  in  Parts  by  joining 
them  with  Glue. 

PLATE  CCCXXXVIL 

Shews  the  method  of  forming  circular  headed  Sash  Frames 
in  circular  Walls. 

PLATE  CCCXXXVIIL 

Shews  the  mode  of  constructing  Stairs  and   Hand  Rail- 
ings. 

PLATE  CCCXXXIX. 

Contains  farther  Diagrams,  shewing  the  mode  of  construct- 
ing Stairs, 


PLATE  CCCXL. 


Fig.  1 


Fig.  2 


Fig.  3 


fig- 


Fig. 


Figs 

Fig- 
Figs 
Fig. 


Figs 

Fig. 
Fig. 


Fig.  17.  The  Plan  of  the  Refining  Furnace. 

Fig.  18.  Is  an  Elevation  and  Section  of  the  Puddling  Fur- 
nace. 

Fig.  19.  Is  a  Plan  of  the  Puddling  Furnace. 

Fig.  20.  Represents  the  Rollers  between  which  the  Flat 
Bars  are  formed. 

Fig.  21.  Is  a  Section  of  the  Rollers. 

Fig.  22.  Represents  the  Rollers  for  Square  Bars. 


Is  a  Section  of  the  Blast  Furnace,  showing  the  in- 
terior of  the  Furnace  from  the  top  to  the  bottom, 
and  the  part  where  the  blast  is  introduced.  The 
dark  stripes  which  appear  on  the  walls,  are  Vent 
Flues  for  the  escape  of  Moisture,  which  would  not 
get  off  from  such  a  massive  building  without  injur- 
ing the  walls,  when  the  heat  is  applied  to  the  inte- 
rior. 

Is  a  Section  Elevation,  at  right  angles  to  the  for- 
mer one.  Fig.  1.  showing  the  same  interior  surface 
and  the  Dam-stone  d,  over  which  tiie  cinder  flows, 
while  the  metal  is  retained  by  the  dam,  till  it  is  let 
out  at  a  hole  v,  on  a  level  with  the  bottom  of  the  re- 
cess. T  is  called  the  Tym/i- stones,  and  forms  a 
bridge  over  the  cavity  in  which  the  liquid  cinder 
rises,  t  is  the  Tym/i-filate,  to  give  the  stone  greater 
firmness,  as  e  is  to  the  Daj/fslone,  which  is  called 
the  Damfilate.  See  the  Tymp-plato  and  Dam- 
plate,  more  particularly  in  Figs.  6,  7,  and  8. 

Is  a  Plan  at  the  Level  a  a,  Fig.  1.  and  2,  and  PP, 
Fig.  1.  a  Plan  at  the  part  to  which  it  joins.  The 
light-shaded  squares  are  pillars  of  brick,  constitut- 
ing a  false  bottom,  on  which  the  hearth  rests,  the 
cavities  underneath  being  for  the  escape  of  vapour, 
at  the  apertures  m  and  n,  in  Figs.  4  and  5. 

4.  Is  a  Plan  across  the  aperture  where  the  blast  is  in- 
troduced, in  which  the  Blast-pipes  are  seen.  Al- 
though we  have  not  before  alluded  to  two  pipes,  we 
now  observe,  that  it  is  only  sometimes  resorted  to, 
the  single  pipe  being  much  more  common. 

5.  Is  a  Plan  at  the  bottom  of  the  recess  D,  showing 
the  Vent  Flues  in  the  Piers,  and  the  Hole  v  for  the 
outlet  of  the  Metal,  seen  also  in  the  Dam-stone, 
Figs.  9  and  10. 

:  6,  7.  Represent  the  Tymp-plates. 

8.  Represents  the  Dam-plate. 

.  9,  10.  Represent  the  Dam-stone. 

11.  Is  a  Side  View  of  the  large  Crow,  in  which  the 
Blast-pipe  is  inserted.  The  end  of  this  iron  is  de- 
fended Irom  the  immediate  action  of  the  fire,  by 
covering  it  from  time  to  time  with  stiff  fire  clay. 

■  13,  13,  14.  Are  different  Nose-pipes  to  fit  the  Blast- 
pipe. 

1 5.  An  End  View  of  the  same. 

16.  Is  an  Elevation  and  Section  of  a  Refining  or  Run- 
out Furnace. 


PLATE  CCCXLL 


Figs. 


1,  2,  3,  4,  5.  Are  Diagrams  illustrative  of  the  Theo- 
ry and  Construction  of  the  Kaleidoscope. 

Fig.  6.  Represents  the  Simple  Kaleidoscope. 

Fig.  7.  Represents  the  Compound  or  Telescopic  Kaleido- 
scope. 

Fig.  8.  Represents  the  Polyangular  Kaleidoscope,  as  con- 
structed by  Mr.  R.  B.  Bate,  London. 

Fig.  9.  Represents  the  method  of  projecting  the  Pictures 
of  the  Kaleidoscope  upon  a  Wall. 

This  Plate  contains  also  a  View  of  the  Great  Mam- 
moth's Cave  in  Kentucky. 

The  following  is  an  explanation  of  the  Letters  of  Re- 
ference : 

1.  Mouth. 

2.  Indian  mummy. 

3.  Right  hand  chamber. 

4.  Mountain  room  ;  the  entrance  is  from  the  top 

of  the  mountain. 

5.  Little  room,  with  a  spring  and  two  pits. 

6.  Springs. 

7.  Sand  room. 

8.  Part  of  the  haunted  room. 

9.  Sick  room. 

10.  Haunted  room. 

11.  Springs. 

12.  Horn  room. 

13.  Pit  100  feet  deep,  and  water  falling  several 

hundred  feet. 

14.  Part  of  the  deserted  chamber,  which  runs  un- 

der the  salt  rooms. 

15.  Deserted  chamber. 

16.  This   room  runs  under  the   deserted   cham- . 

ber. 

17.  A  large  spring  falls  several  hundred  feet. 

18.  Glauber  salts  (sulphate  of  Soda)  found  here. 

19.  Mockason  room. 

20.  A  large  room  or  pit  above  50  feet  deep. 

21.  Salts. 

22.  Ground  room. 

23.  Basket  room. 

24.  Sembin's  room. 

25.  Weeping  willow.     This  room   runs  about  a 

quarter  of  a  mile,  and  then  returns   to  the 
same  place. 

26.  Two  springs  in  two  large  siok  holes. 

27.  Beekman's  room. 

28.  Miller's  room. 

29.  Hell's  gate. 

30.  Devil's  chamber,  supposed  to  be  ten  milec 

from  the  mouth. 

PLATE  CCCXLII. 

Fig.  1.  Represents  the  external  form  of  an  Argand'* 
Lamp. 


EXPLANATION  OF  PLATES. 
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Fig.  2.  Shews  a  Section  of  the  part  called  the  Burner, 
which  contains  the  Wick. 

Fig.  3.  Represents  Dr.  St.  Claire's  Hydrostatic  Lamp  as 
improved  by  Mr.  Keir  of  Birmingham,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  keeping  the  oil  always  at  the  same  height. 

Fig.  4.  Exhibits  the  Statical  Lamp  of  M.  Edelcrantz  for 
the  same  purpose. 

Fig.  5.  Shows  the  Mechanical  Lamp  of  Carcel. 

Fig.  6,  Is  a  Plan  of  the  Double  Pump  in  Fig.  5. 

Fig.  7.  Is  an  Elevation  of  the  Double  Pump. 

Fig.  8  and  9.  Represent  the  Patent  Street  Lamp  of  Lord 
Cochrane. 

Fig.  9.  Si'.ows  it  in  the  act  of  being  cleaned  and  trimmed. 

Fig.  10.  Shows  the  Automaton  Lamp  invented  by  Mr. 
Porter,  who  took  a  patent  for  it  in  1804. 

Fig.  n.  Represents  Cardan's  Lamp  or  Fountain  Reser- 
voir. 1 

PLATE  CCCXLIII. 


PLATE  CCCXLIV. 


Represents  a  Plan  of  a  Residence  in  the  modern  style  of 
Landscape  Gardening. 


PLATE  CCCXLV. 

Fig.  !.  Is  a  Profile  of  a  complete  Residence  in  the  Geo- 
metric Style,  the  Trees  snpposed  to  be  of  15  years 
growth. 

Fig.  2.  Is  a  Profile  of  a  complete  Residence  in  the  modern 
style  of  laying  out  Grounds. 


PLATE  CCCXLVL 
Is  the  Working  Plan  to  Plate  CCCXLIV. 


Represents  a  Plan  of  a  Residence  in  the  ancient  or  geome- 
tric style  of  Gardening. 


END  OF  VOLUME  ELEVEN. 


William  Brown,  Printer,  Philadelphia, 
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